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PREFACE. 


When  the  enterprising  publishers  of  this  volume  applied  to  me  to  edit 
a  new  edition  of  Maclaine's  translation  of  these  Institutes  of  Mosheim,  I 
declined  to  undertake  the  task,  on  account  of  the  numerous  defects  of 
that  translation,  and  the  impossibility  of  rectifying  them  without  under- 
going the  labour  of  an  entirely  new  version.  At  the  same  time,  I  directed 
their  attention  to  this  excellent  translation  by  Dr.  Murdock,  which  had 
been  very  favourably  received  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this 
country;  and  stated  my  belief  that  a  cheap  reprint  of  it  in  one  volume 
was  much  wanted,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  supersede  Maclaine's 
unsatisfactory  translation,  and  to  furnish  English  readers  with  an  accurate 
version  of  a  work  which,  under  many  disadvantages,  has  long  been  one 
of  our  most  popular  works  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  publishers 
adopted  this  suggestion,  and  I  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  execute 
the  task  assigned  me  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  but  without  the  advan- 
tage of  having  had  time  to  make  any  special  preparation  before  engaging 
in  it. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Dr.  Murdock's  translation  was  used  so 
far  as  the  fourth  century,  when  the  second  and,  I  believe,  last  edition  of 
1845  was  obtained  from  New-York,  and  thenceforward  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  this  edition.  I  have  ventured  to  revise  the  translation  in  various 
places,  either  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  original  text,  or  to  correct  a  few 
inaccuracies  of  style.  Several  lengthy  documents  elsewhere  accessible  in 
English,  and  some  details  of  inferior  interest,  have  been  occasionally 
omitted  from  the  notes  of  the  translator,  lest  the  work  might  prove  too 
bulky  for  a  single  volume;  and  I  have  supplied  throughout  a  number  of 
additional  notes  which  are  marked  with  the  letter — R. 

In  compiling  these  notes,  my  object  was  not  so  much  to  supply  new 
facts  or  corrections  overlooked  by  preceding  editors,  because  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  text  had  been  already  rather  too  much  overlaid  by  supple- 
mentary matter  of  this  sort.  My  principal  aim  was,  to  point  out  to  the 
student  additional  sources  of  information,  and  especially  to  direct  the 
English  reader  to  those  works  in   his  own  language,  whether  original 
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works  or  translations,  which  illustrated  the  topics  discussed  in  the  text 
or  the  accompanying  notes.  I  was  induced  to  keep  in  view  the  wants  of 
this  class  of  readers  from  the  conviction  that  this  work  of  Mosheim  had 
long  furnished,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  furnish,  a  larger 
number  of  English  readers  than  is  generally  supposed,  with  all  the 
knowledge  they  possess  of  the  history  of  the  church.  I  thought  it  right, 
therefore,  to  render  this  new  edition,  adapted  as  it  is  from  its  cheapness 
for  general  use,  as  profitable  as  possible  to  those  who  may  not  be  con- 
versant with  ancient  or  modern  languages.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope 
the  learned  reader,  and  especially  the  professional  student,  will  derive 
from  the  notes  I  have  supplied,  some  further  assistance  in  their  study  of 
this  branch  of  history,  in  addition  to  what  the  erudite  translator  had 
already  so  abundantly  furnished  in  his  many  valuable  notes,  both  original 
and  selected. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  expressing  my  regret  that 
more  time  had  not  been  allowed  me  for  preparing  for  and  perfecting  this 
edition.  The  greatest  care  however  has  been  taken,  both  by  the  publishers 
and  myself,  to  render  all  the  quotations  and  references  as  faithful  and 
correct  as  possible;  and  this  new  edition  is  now  offered  to  the  public 
in  the  confident  hope  that,  though  capable  of  further  improvement,  it 
will  be  found  more  complete  and  valuable  than  any  other  which  has  yet 
appeared. 

J.  S.  R. 

Glasgow  College,  October.  1S48. 
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PREFACE  BY  DR.  MURDOCK 

TO 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


To  produce  a  general  history  of  the  Christian  church,  adapted  especially  to  the 
wants  of  the  younger  clergy  but  suitable  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  a  history 
so  comprehensive  as  to  touch  on  all  the  more  important  facts,  briefly  indeed  but 
distinctly,  with  suitable  enlargement  on  the  points  of  peculiar  interest  and  a  constant 
reference  to  authorities  and  to  the  writers  who  give  more  full  information,  so  that  the 
work,  while  itself  affording  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  might 
serve  as  a  guide  to  more  thorough  investigations — such  was  the  design  of  Mosheim 
in  the  following  work,  and  such  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  translator. 

The  great  need  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  day,  when  every  other  branch  of 
theology  is  much  cultivated,  is  so  generally  felt,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
to  evince  its  importance  or  to  excite  an  interest  on  the  subject.  The  only  things, 
therefore,  which  here  claim  attention  are  the  character  and  history  of  Mosheim,  the 
reasons  for  giving  a  new  translation  of  his  work,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  by  way 
of  notes. 

John  Lawrence  von  Mosheim  was  nobly  born  at  Lubec,  October  9,  1694.  His 
education  was  completed  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  his  youth  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  he  actually 
published  criticisms  on  that  subject.  But  pulpit  eloquence,  biblical  and  historical 
theology,  and  practical  religion,  were  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  published  seven 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  left  a  valuable  treatise  on  preaching  which  was  printed  after 
his  death.  The  English  and  French  preachers,  particularly  Tillotson  and  Watts, 
Saurin,  Massillon,  and  Flechier,  were  his  models.  The  Germans  admit  that  he  con- 
tributed much  to  improve  the  style  and  manner  of  preaching  in  their  country.  While 
a  professor  at  Kiel,  he  gained  such  reputation  that  the  King  of  Denmark  invited  him 
to  a  professorship  at  Copenhagen.  But  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  soon  after,  in  the 
year  1725,  called  him  to  the  divinity  chair  at  Helmstadt,  which  he  filled  with  great 
applause  for  twenty-two  years.  In  1747,  when  George  II.  king  of  England,  the 
founder  of  the  university  of  Gb'ttingen,  wished  to  place  over  that  institution  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  literary  world,  Mosheim  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  its  chan- 
cellor and  the  head  of  the  department  of  theology.  In  this  honourable  station  he 
remained  eight  years  or  till  his  death,  September  9,  1755.  His  works  were  very 
numerous,  consisting  of  translations  into  Latin  or  German  of  various  foreign  works, 
Italian,  French,  English,  and  Greek,  with  learned  notes,  an  immense  number  of 
disquisitions  relating  to  historical,  dogmatic,  and  moral  subjects,  besides  orations* 
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sermons,  letters,  &c.  On  church  history  in  which  he  most  distinguished  himself,  he 
published,  among  other  works,  two  volumes  of  essays  on  detached  subjects;  a 
compendious  church  history,  in  two  volumes,  12mo;  a  full  church  history  of  the  first 
century,  4to;  Commentaries  on  the  affairs  of  Christians  to  the  time  of  Constantino, 
4to;  and  he  had  just  published  the  revision  and  enlargement  of  his  compendious 
church  history  under  the  new  title  of  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  in  one  volume,  4to,  when  he  was  removed  by  death  at  the  age  of  61.* 

The  character  of  Mosheim  is  thus  given  by  his  disciple  and  translator,  J.  U.  Schlegel: 
"We  may  have  had,  perhaps,  biblical  interpreters,  who  like  Ernesti  and  Michaelis 
expounded  the  Scriptures  with  more  philosophical  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  also 
theologians  and  moralists  who  have  treated  dogmatic  and  practical  theology  with  more 
metaphysical  precision;  we  may  likewise  have  had,  and  perhaps  still  have,  pulpit 
orators  who,  among  the  many  unsuccessful  imitators  of  Mosheim's  method,  have  even 
rivalled  him,  and  perhaps  come  nearer  to  that  ideal  perfection  which  he  wished  to  see 
realized.  But  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  merits  of  Mosheim  are  so  decisive  and 
peculiar,  that  I  will  not  venture  to  compare  him  with  any  who  preceded  or  followed 
him  in  this  department  of  learning.  He  is,  as  Schroeckh  says,  our  first  real  historian 
in  church  history."!-  Dr.  Machine  informs  us  that,  after  he  had  commenced  his 
translation,  he  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  War-burton,  saying,  "  Mosheim's  compen- 
dium is  excellent,  the  method  admirable;  in  short,  the  only  one  deserving  the  name 
of  an  ecclesiastical  history.     It  deserves  and  needs  frequent  notes." 

Mosheim's  Institutes,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  historical  works,  being  written  in 
Latin,  were  accessible  to  learned  foreigners.  And  Dr.  Archibald  Machine,!  the  son 
of  a  dissenting  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  himself  one  of  the  ministers  of  an 
English  congregation  at  the  Hague,  published  an  English  translation  of  these  Institutes 
so  early  as  the  year  1764,  only  nine  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  original.  Dutch 
and  French  translations  were  also  made ;  but  I  known  not  by  whom  or  at  what  time. 
In  1769,  J.  A.  C.  Von  Einem,  a  pious  but  not  profound  German  minister,  commenced 
his  German  translation  of  the  Institutes.  His  design  was  to  bring  down  the  work  to 
the  capacities  of  the  unlearned,  and  to  render  it  an  edifying  book  for  common  Chris- 
tians. Accordingly,  he  omitted  nearly  all  the  marginal  references  and  discussions, 
and  introduced  much  religious  biography  and  historical  detail.  Ills  translation  fills 
six  volumes,  octavo,  and  the  continuation  of  the  history  three  additional  volui 

*  A  full  list  of  his  works  is  appended  to  the  edition  of  liis  Instiiutiones,  Helm.  17G1,  -1  to. 
,;;.— it. 

|  Schlegel's  [German  translation  of]  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  Preface. 

j  As  very  little  is  known  of  this  flirsl  translator  of  Mosheim,  T  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  Dr. 
Archibald  Bfaclaino  v, .  n  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maclaine,  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 

church  at  Monaghan  from  171*  tn  1740.  IIi>  grandfather,  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  wat 
i  Presbyterian  minister  al  '•  bill,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  from  about  1700  till  bis  death  in 

1. 784 j  and  he  bad  alto  two  ancles  in  the  ministry  in  Ireland,  cue  at  Banbridge  in  Down,  and  the 
other  successively  at  Ballynahinch  and  Antrim.  The  translator  was  born  at  Monaghan,  in  1722. 
and  wai  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  when'  ]  find  he  was  matriculated  in  L789,  and 
where  lie  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Hutcheson,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
here  at  that  time,  and  himself  the  ion  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  city  of  Armagh. 
Dr.  Maclaine  was  minister  at  the  Hague  from  17  lj  to  1794,  and  died  at  15ath  in  England,  in  L804, 
nged  82  years. — li. 
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In  the  year  1770,  John  1*.  Sehlcgcl,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Heilbronn,  a  learned 
and  judicious  man,  commenced  another  German  translation,  which  is  very  literal  and 
close,  free  from  all  interpolations,  and  accompanied  with  learned  notes.  This  trans- 
lation in  four  large  volumes  octavo,  was  completed  in  1780,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
history  in  two  volumes  appeared  in  1784  and  1788. 

The  lectures  and  the  printed  works  of  Mosheim  on  ecclesiastical  history  kindled  up 
such  ardour  for  this  science  in  Germany,  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  Baumgarten, 
Semlcr,  Schroeckh,  Henke,  and  Schmidt,  severally  produced  large  and  valuable  church 
histories.  Of  these  the  most  full  and  complete  is  that  of  Schroeckh,  a  pupil  of  Mo- 
sheim, continued  by  Tzschirner,  in  forty-five  vols.  8vo.  And  next,  that  of  Henke, 
continued  by  Vatcr,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.  Nor  has  the  ardour  for  this  branch  of  theology 
yet  subsided  in  Germany;  for  professor  Xcander  of  Berlin  is  now  publishing  a  pro- 
found and  philosophical  church  history,  which  if  completed  on  the  plan  commenced 
will  probably  fill  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  8vo.  The  limits  assigned  to  this 
Preface  will  not  allow  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  several  successors  of  Mosheim. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  careful  examination  of  them  all  has  resulted  in  the  decided 
conviction  that  Mosheim's  history,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  given  to  it  by  Schlegel,  is 
the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  country,  and  the  most  likely  to  meet  appro- 
bation among  the  American  clergy. 

The  necessity  for  a  new  English  version  of  the  Institutes  arises  principally  from  the 
unauthorised  liberties  taken  by  the   former  translator,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of 
improving  the  work  and  rendering  it  more  acceptable  to  the  public.     He  says  in  his 
preface:  "The  style  of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a  model  to  imitate  in  a  work 
designed  for  general  use.     Dr.  Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  laboured  to  crowd  many 
things  into  few  words ;  thus  his  diction,  though  pure  and  correct,  became  sententious 
and  harsh,  without  that  harmony  which  pleases  the  ear,  and  those  transitions  which 
make  a  narration  flow  with  ease.      This  being  the  case,   I  have  sometimes  taken 
considerable  liberties  with  my  author,  and  followed  the  spirit  cf  his  narrative  without 
adhering  strictly  to  the  letter;  and  have  often  added  a  few  sentences  to  render  an 
observation  more  striking,  a  fact  more  clear,  a  portrait  more  finished."     Thus  Dr. 
Maclaine  frankly  owns  that  his  chief  design  was  to  render  the  work  interesting  to 
those  superficial  readers  who  delight  in  that  harmony  which  pleases  the  ear,  and  in 
those  transitions  which  make  a  narration  flow  with  case;  and  that  he  often  added  a 
few  sentences  of  his  own,  to  give  more  vivacity  and  point  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
author,  or  more  splendour  to  their  dress.     And  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  com- 
paring his  translation  with  the  original,  may  see  that  he  has  essentially  changed  the 
style,  and  greatly  coloured  and  altered  in  many  places  the  sentiments  of  his  author; 
in  short,  that  he  has  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  a  large  part  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  thus  rendered  heavy  and  tedious  to  the  reader  by  its  superfluity  of  words, 
and  likewise  obscure  and  indefinite,  and  sometimes  self-contradictory,  by  the  Ioofciicss 
of  its  unguarded  statements.     Its  credibility  also  as  a  history  of  facts  is  impaired,  and 
it  fails  of  carrying  full  conviction  to  the  mind,  because  it  is  stripped  of  its  native 
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simplicity,  precision,  and  candour.  For  no  wise  man  -will  confide  in  a  writer  who 
appears  intent  on  fabricating  sonorous  and  flowing  periods,  who  multiplies  splendid 
epithets,  and  habitually  deals  in  loose  and  unqualified  assertions.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
the  old  translation  has  actually  exposed  Mosheim  to  severe  and  unmerited  censure 
from  different  quarters;  and  Maclaine  has  long  stood  accused  before  the  public  as  a 
translator  "  who  has  interwoven  his  own  sentiments  in  such  a  manner  with  those  of 
the  original  author,  both  in  the  notes  and  in  the  text,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere 
English  reader  to  distinguish  them,  and  in  divers  instances  he  has  entirely  contradicted 
him.  This  (add  the  accusers)  will  be  evident  to  all,  if  a  literal  translation  of  Mosheim 
shall  ever  be  published."*  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  have  been  dissatisfied  with  Maclainc's  Mosheim,  and  have  desired  a  more 
faithful  and  literal  version  of  this  valuable  author. 

If  the  translation  here  offered  to  the  public  is  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  it  is  a 
close,  literal  version,  containing  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  original,  and 
presenting  the  exact  thoughts  of  the  author  in  the  same  direct,  artless,  and  lucid 
manner,  with  as  much  similarity  in  the  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  as  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  admit.  That  all  the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  style 
and  diction  of  the  author  have  been  retained,  is  not  pretended.  The  translator  can 
only  say  he  has  aimed  to  give  Mosheim,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  same  port  and 
mien  in  English  as  he  has  in  Latin. 

But  writing  out  an  entirely  new  and  independent  translation  of  the  Institutes  has 
not  been  half  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  work.  Everywhere  the  statements  of 
Mosheim  have  been  compared  with  the  sources  from  which  they  were  drawn,  and 
with  the  representations  of  other  standard  writers  of  different  communities,  so  far  as 
the  means  of  doing  this  were  at  hand.  The  reasonings  also  of  Mosheim  have  been 
weighed  with  care.  And  nothing  has  been  suffered  to  go  before  the  public,  without 
first  passing  an  examination  by  the  best  criteria  within  the  reach  of  the  translator. 
Often  days  and  weeks  have  been  consumed  in  such  examinations,  when  the  results 
were,  that  Mosheim's  statements  needed  no  correction,  or  at  least  that  no  palpable 
errors  were  discovered  in  them ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  allow  him 
to  express  his  own  views  without  note  or  comment.  But  in  many  instances  the 
translator  supposed  that  he  discovered  such  mistakes  or  defects  in  his  author  as  called 
for  animadversion.  In  these  cases  he  has  given,  in  the  form  of  notes,  such  statements 
and  criticisms  as  he  deemed  necessary.  Numerous  other  instances  occurred  in  which 
Mosheim  was  found  to  differ  from  other  standard  writers,  or  to  have  simply  omitted 
what  the  translator  or  others  deemed  worth  inserting;  and  in  such  cases  the  opinions 
or  statements  of  other  writers  have  been  given,  that  the  reader  might  be  able  to 
compare  them,  and  the  omitted  matter  has  been  supplied.  In  the  history  of  the 
primitive  church,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  translator  deemed  almost  everything 
interesting  which  can  be  learned  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Accordingly,  his  notes 
and  animadversions  here  arc  more  frequent  and  minute  than  in  the  subsequent  parts 

•  Sec  the  New-York  edition  of  Maclainc's  Mosheim,  in  1821,  vol.  iv.  p.  284. 
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of  the  work.  In  regard  to  what  are  called  the  fathers,  especially  those  of  the  first 
four  centuries,  and  likewise  the  leading  men  in  the  church  in  all  ages,  he  has  deemed 
it  proper  greatly  to  enlarge  the  account  given  by  Mosheim ;  not  so  much  by  minutely 
tracing  the  history  of  their  private  lives,  as  by  more  fully  stating  their  public  characters 
au  d  acts,  and  mentioning  such  of  their  works  as  have  come  down  to  us.  In  no  one 
respect  has  the  history  been  more  enlarged  than  in  this.  Through  all  the  ages  down 
to  the  reformation,  the  eminent  men  whom  Mosheim  thought  proper  to  name  particu- 
larly, have  each  a  distinct  note  assigned  them,  containing  all  of  much  importance 
which  can  be  said  of  them;  and  in  each  century,  at  the  close  of  Mosheim's  list  of 
eminent  men,  nearly  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  those  omitted  by  him  is  subjoined, 
with  brief  notices  of  the  most  material  things  known  concerning  them. — On  the 
controversies  and  disputes  among  Christians,  especially  those  which  related  to  religious 
doctrines,  much  and  critical  attention  has  been  bestowed.  So  also  the  reputed  here- 
sies and  the  different  sects  of  professed  Christians,  which  Mosheim  had  treated  with 
great  fullness  and  ability,  have  been  carefully  re-examined  and  subjected  to  critical 
remarks.  Here  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  writers  who  succeeded  Mosheim,  and 
particularly  of  the  younger  Walch. — The  propagation  of  Christianity,  especially 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  among  the  Asiatics  by  the 
Nestorians,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  sometimes  long  notes. — The  origin 
and  history  of  the  reformation,  particularly  in  countries  not  of  the  Augsburg  confession ; 
also  the  contests  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  and  the  history  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  churches,  and  of  the  English  dissenters,  have  received  particular 
attention;  and  the  occasional  mistakes  of  Mosheim  have  been  carefully  pointed  out. 
Yet  the  enlargements  of  the  history  since  the  time  of  Luther,  and  particularly  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  the  less  considerable,  because  there  was  danger  of 
swelling  the  work  to  a  disproportionate  size,  and  because  another  opportunity  is 
anticipated  for  supplying  these  omissions. 

These  remarks  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extensive  additions  to  the  original  by 
way  of  notes.  All  additions  to  the  work  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  original 
by  brackets.  They  are  also  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
their  truth  and  correctness.  What  the  translator  gives  as  his  own  is  subscribed,  Mur. 
When  he  borrows  from  others,  which  he  has  done  very  largely,  he  either  explicitly 
states  what  is  borrowed  and  from  whom,  or  subjoins  the  name  of  the  author.  Thus 
several  notes  are  borrowed  directly  from  Maclaine,  and  these  have  the  signature  Mad. 
annexed.  A  few  others  are  translated  from  Von  Einem's  Mosheim,  and  these  have 
the  signature  Von  Ein.  affixed.  But  the  learned  and  judicious  Schlegel  has  been 
taxed  for  the  greatest  amount  of  contributions.  Throughout  the  work  his  notes 
occur,  translated  from  the  German,  and  with  the  signature  Schl  annexed. 

A  continuation  of  the  history  to  the  present  time  is  deemed  so  important,  that  the 
translator  intends,  if  his  life  and  health  are  spared,  to  attempt  a  compilation  of  this 
sort  as  soon  as  the  printing  of  this  work  shall  be  completed. 

Xkw-Haven,  February  22,  1832. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


For  the  very  kind  reception  of  his  work,  the  translator  feels  himself  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  enlightened  public  who  have  passed  so  favourable  a  judgment  upon  it; 
and  he  would  now  offer  them  the  best  return  he  can  make — a  new  edition  of  the  work, 
carefully  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged,  and,  as  he  hopes,  more  worthy  of  approba- 
tion and  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  students  in  this  branch  of  theology. 

The  translation  has  been  again  compared  with  the  original  throughout,  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism.  In  a  very  few  instances,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  word  or  clause  of  the  original  had  been  overlooked  in  the  translation,  and  that 
in  several  instances  the  import  of  the  original  had  been  inadequately  or  obscurely 
expressed.  Yet  no  very  important  departure  from  the  sense  of  the  original  author 
has  been  discovered.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  alterations  and  changes,  therefore,  relate 
to  the  phraseology,  or  to  the  choice  of  words  and  the  structure  of  the  sentences.  The 
difficulty  of  combining  a  neat  and  perspicuous  anglicism  with  a  close  adherence  to  the 
sense  and  to  the  very  form  of  thought  in  the  original,  throughout  so  large  a  work, 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  had  experience  in  the  business  of  translating;  and 
they  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  numberless  corrections  and  improvements  will  always 
occur  to  a  translator,  who  revises  his  work  after  a  lapse  of  several  years.  In  this 
manner  the  diction  and  the  style  of  this  edition,  it  is  believed,  have  been  considers 
improved,  without  any  sacrifice  of  fidelity  in  the  translation.  If  it  be  not  so,  more 
than  half  a  year's  labour  has  been  expended  unsuccessfully. 

The  references,  to  a  considerable  extent  and  where  the  means  were  at  hand,  have 
been  verified;  and  a  considerable  number  of  errors,  some  occasioned  by  the  transcrip- 
tion but  more  by  the  mistakes  of  the  printer,  have  been  corrected.  Many  new 
references  to  authorities  and  to  modem  authors  have  also  been  added  in  various  parts 
of  the  work;  and  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  present 
edition.  Several  topics  have  likewise  been  subjected  to  further  investigation,  and 
some  new  notes  of  no  inconsiderable  length  have  been  added. 

New-Hayek,  1839.* 


*  A  lv-issuc  or  third  edition  appeared  in  1S45,  but  without  any  additional  preface — /?. 


MOSHEIM'S   PREFACE. 


My  Institutes  of  Christian  History*  having  been  long  out  of  print,  the  worthy 
person  at  whose  expense  they  were  published  has  often  requested  me  to  give  a  new 
edition  of  them,  somewhat  improved  and  enlarged.  This  request  I  resisted  for  many 
years,  for  I  was  reluctant  to  suspend  other  works  then  on  my  hands  which  were 
deemed  more  important;  besides,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  shrunk  from  the 
irksome  task  of  correcting  and  enlarging  a  book  which  needed  so  much  amendment. 
The  importunities  of  the  publisher,  however,  and  of  other  friends  who  joined  with 
him,  at  length  overcame  my  tardiness ;  and  now,  after  the  leisure  hours  of  two  years 
have  been  spent  on  the  work,  it  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  these  Institutes  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  now  make  their  appearance,  not  only  in  a  new  form  and  dress,  but  so 
materially  changed  as  to  be  almost  entirely  a  new  work. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  under  certain  heads,  which  I  once  deemed  the 
best  form  for  the  learner,  is  still  retained;  for,  notwithstanding  weighty  reasons  have 
occurred  to  my  mind  for  preferring  a  continuous  and  unbroken  narrative,  I  have 
chosen  to  follow  the  judgment  of  those  excellent  men  whom  experience  has  led  to 
prefer  the  former  method.  And  indeed  a  little  reflection  must  convince  us,  that 
whoever  would  embrace  in  a  single  book  all  the  facts  and  observations  necessary  to  a 
Fall  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  church  in  every  age  of  it,  must  of  course  adopt 
some  classification  and  distribution  of  those  facts ;  and  as  such  was  the  design  of  the 
following  work,  I  have  left  its  primitive  form  unchanged,  and  have  directed  my 
attention  solely  to  the  correction,  improvement,  and  enlargement  of  the  work,  so  as 
to  render  it  a  more  useful  book. 

My  principal  care  has  been  to  impart  fidelity  and  authority  to  the  narrative.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  gone  to  the  primary  sources  of  information,  that  is,  to  the  best 
writers  of  all  ages  who  lived  near  the  times  they  describe;  and  I  have  consulted 
them  with  attention,  and  have  transcribed  from  them  whenever  they  were  sufficiently 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  nervous.  It  is  often  the  case  that  those  who 
write  summaries  of  history  only  abridge  the  more  voluminous  historians ;  and  this 
method  I  myself  before  pursued  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  such  a  procedure, 
though  sometimes  justifiable  and  not  to  be  wholly  condemned,  is  attended  with  this 
evil,  that  it  perpetuates  the  mistakes  which  are  apt  to  abound  in  very  large  and 
voluminous  works,  by  causing  them  to  pass  from  a  single  book  into  numerous  others. 
I  had  long  been  apprized  of  this  danger;  but  I  felt  it  with  no  little  mortification  when 
I  brought  the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities  to  pour  their  light  on  the  pages  of  my 


*  A  work  in  2  vols.  12mo,  first  published  in  1737—11,  and  afterward  abridged  by  J.  F.  Miller,  in 
1  rol.  12mo,  Hamb.  1752.—. Mur. 
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own  work.  I  now  perceived  that  writers  pre-eminent  for  their  diligence  and  fidelity 
are  not  always  to  be  trusted,  and  I  found  that  I  had  abundant  occasion  for  adding, 
expunging,  changing,  and  correcting  in  every  part  of  my  book.  In  performing  this 
task,  I  know  that  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  patience  and  industry,  or  in  watchful- 
ness and  care;  but  whether  these  have  secured  me  against  all  mistakes,  which  is 
confessedly  of  no  easy  accomplishment,  I  leave  them  to  judge  who  are  best  informed 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  aid  persons  disposed  to  institute  such  inquiries,  I  have  in 
general  made  distinct  reference  to  my  authorities ;  and  if  I  have  perverted  their  testi- 
mony either  by  misstatement  or  misapplication,  I  confess  myself  to  be  less  excusable 
than  other  transgressors  in  this  way,  because  I  had  before  me  all  the  authors  whom  I 
quote,  and  I  turned  them  over  and  read  and  compared  them  with  each  other,  being 
resolved  to  follow  solely  then-  guidance. 

This  effort  to  render  my  history  faithful  and  true,  that  is,  exactly  coincident  With 
the  statements  of  the  most  credible  witnesses,  has  caused  many  and  various  changes 
and  additions  throughout  the  work ;  but  in  no  part  of  it  are  the  alterations  greater  or 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  Third  Book,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  especially  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
Reformation  by  Luther.  This  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  though  it  embraces 
great  events  and  is  very  important  on  account  of  the  light  it  casts  on  the  origin  and 
causes  of  the  present  civil  and  religious  state  of  Europe,  thereby  enabling  us  correctly 
to  estimate  and  judge  of  many  things  which  occur  in  our  own  times,  has  not  hitherto 
been  treated  with  the  same  clearness,  solidity,  and  elegance  as  the  other  parts  of 
church  history.  Here  the  number  of  original  writers  is  great ;  yet  few  of  them  are  in 
common  use  or  of  easy  acquisition,  and  they  all  frighten  us  either  with  their  bulk,  the 
barbarity  of  their  style,  or  their  excessive  price;  not  a  few  of  them  too,  either 
knowingly  or  iguorantly,  corrupt  the  truth,  or  at  least  obscure  it  by  their  ignorance 
and  unskilfulness,  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  published.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  many  things  in  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  should  have  been 
either  silently  passed  over  or  less  happily  stated  and  explained,  even  by  the  most 
laborious  and  learned  authors.  Among  these,  the  ecclesiastical  annalists  and  the 
historians  of  the  monastic  sects,  so  famous  in  the  Roman  church,  as  Baronius,  Raynald, 
Bzovius,  Manriquez,  AVadding,  and  others,  though  richly  supplied  with  ancient 
manuscripts  and  records,  have  often  committed  more  faults  and  fallen  into  greater 
mistakes  than  writers  far  inferior  to  them  in  learning,  reputation,  and  means  of  infor- 
mation. Having  therefore  bestowed  much  attention  during  many  years  on  the  history 
of  the  church  from  the  eighth  century  onward,  and  believing  that  I  had  obtained  from 
works  published  or  still  in  manuscript,  a  better  and  more  correct  knowledge  of  many 
events  than  is  given  in  the  common  accounts  of  those  times,  I  conceived  that  I  might 
do  service  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  history  by  exhibiting  to  the  world  some  of  the 
results  of  my  investigations;  and  that  by  throwing  some  light  on  the  obscure  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  I  might  excite  men  of  talents  and  industry  to  pursue  the  same 
object,  and  thus  to  perfect  the  history  of  the  Latin  Church.     Claiming  the  indulgence 
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allowed  an  old  man  to  boast  a  little,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  brought  forward 
some  things  which  are  new  or  previously  little  known;  that  other  things  which  had 
been  stated  incorrectly  or  obscurely,  I  have  here  exhibited  with  clearness  and  traced 
back  to  the  proper  authorities ;  and  that  some  things  which  were  accredited  fables  I 
have  now  exploded.  Whether  I  deceive  myself  in  all  this  or  not,  the  discerning  reader 
may  ascertain  by  examining  and  comparing  with  the  common  accounts  what  I  have 
here  said  respecting  Constantine's  donation,  the  Cathari  and  Albigenses,  the  Begharda 
and  Beguines,  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (that  pest  to  many  parts  of 
Europe  during  four  centuries)  and  of  the  Fratricelli  [or  Little  Brethren],  the  contro- 
versies between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  history  of  Berengarius 
and  of  the  Lollards,  and  several  other  subjects. 

If  in  these  enlargements  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  while  giving  views  either 
partially  or  wholly  new,  I  had  used  the  same  brevity  as  on  the  subjects  well  stated 
and  explained  by  many  before  me,  I  should  neither  have  satisfied  the  inquisitive  reader 
nor  have  done  justice  to  myself.  For  I  should  have  appeared  to  many  as  a  writer  of 
fables,  and  their  apprehensions  on  these  subjects  would  have  been  indistinct,  and 
consequently  useless  and  fallacious.  Therefore,  when  I  have  departed  widely  from 
the  common  statements  or  advanced  apparent  novelties,  I  have  not  only  aimed  to  be 
very  explicit,  but  in  order  to  give  credibility  to  my  narrative,  I  have  gone  into  more 
ample  disquisitions  and  citations  of  authorities,  because  full  statements  and  demon- 
strations, though  out  of  place  in  an  epitome  of  history,  were  here  indispensable. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  for  changing  materially  the  character  and  increasing  the 
size  of  my  book,  another  occurred  soon  after  I  commenced  its  revision.  I  had  at  first 
designed  my  work  especially  for  lecturers  on  church  history,  who  need  a  compendious 
text  for  the  basis  of  their  instructions,  and  had  therefore  only  touched  upon  many 
things  which  I  supposed  would  be  dilated  and  explained  more  fully  by  the  lecturer. 
But  when  I  began  to  revise  and  correct  the  work  for  a  new  edition,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  many  and  better  subserve  the  cause  of  sacred 
learning,  if  the  book  were  adapted  not  merely  to  the  convenience  of  lecturers,  but  also 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  attempt  without  a  teacher  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  As  soon  as  this  thought  occurred  my  views  were  changed,  and 
I  began  at  once  to  supply  omissions,  to  explain  more  fully  what  was  obscure,  and  to 
give  greater  precision  and  distinctness  to  the  whole  narrative.  And  hence  it  is  that, 
in  describing  the  calamities  in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  were  involved, 
more  pains  are  taken  than  is  commonly  done  to  state  precisely  the  truth,  and  in 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  sects  which  disturbed  the  church  greater  accuracy 
is  attempted;  so  likewise  the  new  forms  of  religion,  devised  by  those  who  love  new 
things,  are  calmly  and  candidly  described  and  with  all  possible  fidelity;  religious 
contests  and  disputes  are  more  clearly  stated,  and  their  importance  more  carefully 
determined ;  and  the  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
their  conflicts  and  their  enterprises,  have  received  more  careful  attention.  I  mention 
these  as  specimens  only  of  what  has  been  attempted  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
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cannot  pursue  a  regular  course  of  church  history  from  their  want  of  books  or  leisure, 
and  who  yet  wish  to  obtain  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  principal  facts  and 
transactions.  The  book  for  the  most  part  may  be  safely  trusted  by  such  readers ;  it 
will  afford  them  as  much  knowledge  as  will  satisfy  one  who  reads  only  for  practical 
purposes;  and  besides,  it  will  direct  to  the  authors  from  whom  more  full  information 
may  be  obtained. 

It  would  be  folly  and  would  betray  ignorance  of  human  imperfection,  if  I  should 
suppose  that  no  errors  could  be  detected  and  that  nothing  needed  correction  in  all  the 
details  of  so  large  a  history;  yet,  conscious  of  my  own  integrity  and  good  faith  and  of 
the  pains  I  have  taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  have  rarely  so 
failed  that  serious  evils  will  result  from  my  errors. 

I  could  add  some  other  prefatory  remarks  which  would  perhaps  not  be  useless ;  but 
nothing  more  need  be  added  to  enable  those  who  will  be  candid  and  ingenuous,  and 
who  are  competent  judges  in  such  matters,  to  judge  correctly  of  the  present  work.  I 
therefore  conclude  by  offering  the  just  tribute  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  who 
has  given  me  strength,  amid  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  pressure  of  other  labours 
and  cares,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  and  bear  the  fatigue  of  completing  the  work  now 
given  to  the  public. 

Gottlngen,  March  23,  1755. 
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1 .  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  New 
Dispensation  is  a  clear  and  faithful  narra- 
tive of  the  external  condition  and  of  the 
internal  state  and  transactions  of  that  body 
of  men  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  in  which  events  are  so  traced 
to  their  causes,  that  the  providence  of  God 
may  be  seen  in  the  establishment  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Church,  and  the  reader's 
piety  no  less  than  his  intelligence  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  perusal. 

2.  The  best  form  of  such  a  history  seems 
to  be  that  which  considers  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  as  constituting  a  community 
subjected  to  lawful  authority  and  governed 
by  certain  laws  and  institutions.  To  such 
a  community  many  external  events  must 
happen  which  will  be  favourable  to  its  in- 
terests or  adverse  to  them ;  and  since 
nothing  human  is  stable,  many  things  will 
occur  in  the  bosom  of  such  community, 
tending  to  change  its  character.  Hence  its 
history  may  very  suitably  be  divided  into 
its  external  and  its  internal  history.  In 
this  manner  the  history  of  the  Christian 
community,  in  order  to  its  embracing  all 
the  details  and  promoting  the  greatest  use- 
fulness, should  be  divided. 

3.  The  external  history  of  Christians,  or 
of  the  Christian  community,  is  properly 
called  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  em- 
braces all  the  occurrences  and  changes 
which  have  visibly  befallen  this  sacred  so- 
ciety. And  as  all  communities  are  some- 
times prosperous  and  sometimes  meet  with 
adversity,  such  also  has  been  the  lot  of 
Christians.  Hence  this  part  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  is  fitly  divided  into  an  account 
of  the  prosperous  and  of  the  calamitous 
events  which  Christians  have  experienced. 

4.  The  prosperous  events,  or  those  tend- 
ing to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  interest,  proceeded  either  from 
the  heads  and  leaders  or  from  the  subordi- 
nate members  of  this  community.  Its  lead- 
ers were  either  public  characters,  as  kings, 
magistrates,  and  sovereign  pontiffs ;  or  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  the  teachers,  the  learn- 
ed, the  influential,  and  the  wealthy.  Both 
classes  have  contributed  much,  in  all  ages, 
to  th<>   increase  of  the  Church.     Men  in 


power,  by  their  authority,  laws,  benefi- 
cence, and  even  by  their  arms,  have  con- 
tributed to  establish  and  enlarge  the  Church. 
And  the  doctors  and  men  of  learning,  of 
genius,  and  eminent  piety,  by  their  vigor- 
ous and  noble  efforts,  their  travels,  their 
writings,  and  their  munificence,  have  suc- 
cessfully recommended  the  religion  of  Christ 
to  those  ignorant  of  it.  And  common 
Christians,  by  their  faith,  their  constancy, 
their  piety,  their  love  to  God  and  men, 
have  induced  many  to  become  Christians. 

5.  The  calamitous  events  which  have 
befallen  the  Church,  arose  either  from  the 
fault  of  Christians,  or  from  the  malice  and 
stratagems  of  their  adversaries.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Christians  them- 
selves, and  especially  those  who  presided  in 
the  Church,  have  brought  much  evil  upon 
the  body  by  their  negligence,  their  unholy 
lives,  and  their  strifes  and  contentions. 
The  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  also 
either  public  or  private  men.  Public  ene- 
mies, namely  kings  and  magistrates,  by  their 
laws  and  penalties,  obstructed  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  Private  men,  the  philoso- 
phers, the  superstitious,  and  the  despisers 
of  all  religion,  assailed  the  Church  with 
false  accusations,  stratagems,  and  hostile 
writings. 

6.  The  internal  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  treats  of  the  changes  to  which  the 
Church,  in  every  age,  has  been  exposed,  in 
regard  to  its  distinjmishinsi;  characteristics 
as  a  religious  society.  It  may  not  unsuita- 
bly be  called  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  causes  of  these  internal 
changes  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
rulers  of  the  Church.  These  often  ex- 
plained the  principles  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity to  suit  their  own  fancy  or  con- 
venience ;  and  as  many  acquiesced  and 
were  submissive,  and  others  not  unfre- 
quently  resisted,  insurrections  and  internal 
wars  were  the  consequence.  To  all  these 
subjects  the  intelligent  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian must  direct  his  attention. 

7.  The  first  subject  in  the  internal  his- 
tory of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  til  ru- 
lers and  of  its  government.  <  higinally  the 
teachers  ao  1  the  people  conjointly  ad  minis- 
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tcred  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  but  these 
teachers,  in  process  of  time,  assumed  a  lof- 
tier spirit,  and,  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  they  claimed  sovereign  power 
both  in  sacred  and  secular  affairs.  At  last 
things  gradually  came  to  this,  that  one  per- 
son held  supreme  power  over  the  whole 
Church,  or  at  least  affected  to  hold  it. 
Among  these  governors  and  guides  of  the 
Church,  some  obtained  by  their  writings 
pre-eminent  fame  and  influence ;  and  as 
these  were  by  after  ages  regarded  as  oracles 
and  blindly  followed,  they  ought  to  rank 
among  the  governors  of  the  Church,  whether 
they  held  offices  in  it  or  not. 

8.  The  history  of  the  laics  by  which  this 
religious  society  was  governed  naturally 
follows  the  history  of  its  ministers.  The 
laws  peculiar  to  the  Christian  community 
are  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  divine,  pro- 
ceeding from  God  himself.  These  are  writ- 
ten in  those  books  which  Christians  very 
properly  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired. 
Others  are  human,  or  are  enactments  by 
the  rulers  of  the  community.  The  former 
are  usually  called  doctrines,  and  are  divided 
into  two  species ;  namely,  doctrines  of  faith, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  understanding ; 
and  moral  doctrines,  which  address  the  heart 
or  will. 

9.  In  the  history  of  these  laws  or  doc- 
trines, it  should  be  our  first  inquiry,  in 
what  estimation  has  the  sacred  volume  been 
held  from  age  to  age,  and  how  was  it  inter- 
preted? For,  in  every  period,  the  state  of 
religion  among  Christians  has  depended  on 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  sacred  volume 
and  on  the  manner  of  expounding  it.  We 
should  next  inquire  how  these  divine  in- 
structions and  laws  were  treated — in  what 
manner  they  were  inculcated  and  explained 
— defended  against  gainsayers  or  debased 
and  corrupted.  The  last  inquiry  is,  how 
far  Christians  were  obedient  to  these  divine 
laws,  or  how  they  lived  ;  and  what  mea- 
sures were  taken  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  transgres- 
sors. 

10.  The  human  laws  of  which  we  speak 
are  prescriptions  relating  t0  the  external 
worship  of  God,  or  religious  rites,  whether 
derived  from  custom  or  from  positive  enact- 
ment. Rites  either  directly  appertain  to 
religion  or  indirectly  refer  to  it.  The  for- 
mer embrace  the  whole  exterior  of  religious 
worship,  both  public  and  private  ;  the  lat- 
ter include  every  thing,  except  direct  wor- 
ship, that  is  accounted  religious  and  proper. 
This  part  of  religious  history  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  partly  from  the  variety  and  partly 
from  the  frequent  changes  in  ceremonies. 
A    concise    history    can     therefore     only 


touch  upon  the  subject  without  descend- 
ing into  details. 

11.  As  in  civil  republics  wars  and  in- 
surrections sometimes  break  out ;  so  in  the 
Christian  republic  serious  commotions  have 
often  arisen  on  account  of  both  doctrines 
and  rites.  The  leaders  and  authors  of 
these  seditions  are  called  heretics;  and  the 
opinions  for  which  they  separated  from 
other  Christians  are  called  heresies.  The 
history  of  these  commotions,  or  heresies, 
should  be  fully  detailed.  This  labour,  if 
wisely  expended  and  with  impartiality,  will 
well  repay  the  toil ;  but  it  is  arduous  and 
difficult.  For  the  leaders  of  these  parties 
have  been  treated  with  much  injustice, 
and  their  doctrines  are  misrepresented ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  come  at  the  truth  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  darkness,  since  most  of 
the  writings  of  those  called  heretics  are 
now  lost.  Those,  therefore,  who  approach 
this  part  of  Church  history  should  ex- 
clude everything  invidious  from  the  name 
heretic,  and  should  consider  it  as  used  in 
its  more  general  sense,  to  denote  those  who 
were  the  occasion,  whether  by  their  own  or 
others'  fault,  of  divisions  and  contests 
among  Christians.1 

12.  In  treating  of  both  the  external  and  the 
internal  history  of  the  Church,  the  writer  who 
would  be  useful  must  trace  events  to  their 


i  The  greater  number  of  the  topics  enumerated  in 
this  section  and  the  preceding  ones  (6 — 11)  have  been 
treated  of  in  separate  works,  to  which  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  should  refer  for  fuller  informa- 
tion than  can  be  given  in  general  histories  :  thus,  for 
the  internal  government,  discipline,  and  uorship  of 
the  early  Church,  he  must  consult  Bingham's  Ori- 
gines  Ecclesiasticce,  in  his  Works.  London,  1840,  9 
vols.  8vo ;  abridged  by  Blackamore,  in  his  Summary  of 

Christ.  Antiquities.  London,  1722,  2  vols.  Svo;  Cole- 
man's Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  Ward's 
Library.  London,  1843,  taken  chiefly  from  Augusti's 
Handbuch  der  Christ.  Archaologie,  Ebend.  1 S3G — «. 
3  vols,  an  abridgment  by  the  author  from  his  larger 
work,  entitled,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aut  der  Christ. 
Archaologie.     Leip.   1817—31,  12   vols.   Svo ;  Riddel's 

Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities.  London,  1839;  also 
taken  from  Augusti,  but  adapted  to  the  state  of  opinion 
in  the  Church  of  England.  For  the  history  of  the 
ethical  and  doctrinal  principles  of  Christianity,  we  must 
still  have  recourse  to  German  writers,  as  wo  h;ne  not 
as  yet  any  works  in  Britain  on  those  important  branches 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  principal  modern 
writers  are,  on  Ethics,  Stiiudlin  and  Do  Wette;  and 
on  doctrines,  Miinscher,  EnRclhardt,  Ruperti,  ami 
Hagenbach.  A  translation  of  Hagenbach's  valuable 
Lehrbueh  der  Dogtnengeschiehte.  Leip.  1840  —  1,  3 
vols.  Svo,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  hy  (lark  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  Foreign  Theological  Library,  in  the 
first  vol.  of  which  (pages  25—30)  tho  student  will  And 
extended  references  io  tho  host  works  on  these  topics. 
The  history  of  heresies,  extending  to  tho  Btfa  century, 
is  most  fully  given  by  the  younger  Waloh.  in  his  loll- 
ttandige  Historic  der  K<  tz<  rein.  Leip.  17(52  —  £5, 
11  vols.  Svo.  There  arc  slso  numorous. works,  roforrod 
to  in  subsequent  notos  on  particular  heresios,  and 
several  on  those  of  certain  periods ;  such  as  Ittig,  Da 

Hseresiarehil  primi  et  sccundi  a  Christo  nato  secnli, 
2d  Edition.     Leip.  1703,  lto;    Burton's  Inquiry  into  the 

Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Oxford,  Is2!»,  Bro,  with 
the  various  works  mentioned  by  him  in  the  Intro- 
duction.—R 
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causes;  that  is,  he  must  tell  us  not  only 
what  happened  bet  likewise  how  and  why. 
He  who  narrates  the  naked  facts  only 
enriches  our  memory  and  amuses  us ;  but 
he  who  at  the  same  time  states  the  oper- 
ative causes  of  events  profits  us,  for  he 
both  strengthens  our  judgment  and  in- 
creases our  wisdom.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  caution  is  here  necessary,  lest  we 
fabricate  causes  and  palm  our  own  waking 
dreams  upon  men  long  since  dead. 

13.  In  exploring  the  causes  of  events, 
besides  access  to  the  testimony  of  the  lead- 
ing men  and  the  history  of  the  times,  a  good 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  requisite. 
The  historian  who  understands  the  human 
character,  the  propensities  and  powers,  the 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  man,  will  rea- 
dily discover  the  causes  of  many  things 
attempted  or  done  in  former  times.  No 
less  important  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  education  and  the  opinions  of  the  per- 
sons we  treat  of;  for  men  commonly  regard 
as  praiseworthy  and  correct  whatever 
accords  with  the  views  and  practices  of 
their  aneestors. 

14.  In  the  external  history,  an  historian 
should  consider  the  civil  state  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Christian  religion  was 
either  approved  or  rejected,  and  also  their 
religious  state,  that  is,  the  opinions  of  the 
people  concerning  the  Deity  and  divine 
worship.  For  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  why  the  Church  was  now  pros- 
perous and  now  in  trouble,  if  we  know 
whp.t  was  the  form  of  government,  what 
the  character  of  the  rulers,  and  what  the 
prevailing  religion  at  the  time. 

15.  To  dispel  obscurities  in  the  internal 
history,  nothing  is  more  conducive  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  learning,  and 
especially  of  philosophy.  For,  most  un- 
fortunately, human  learning  and  philosophy 
have  in  every  age  been  allowed  more  influ- 
ence, in  regard  to  revealed  religion,  than 
was  proper,  considering  the  natures  of  the 
two  things.  Also  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  civil  government  and  of  the  ancient 
superstitions  of  different  countries,  is  use- 
ful to  the  same  end ;  for  through  the 
prudence  or,  shall  I  say,  the  indiscretion 
of  the  presiding  authorities,  many  parts  of 
the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  church 
have  been  shaped  after  the  pattern  of  the 
ancient  religions ;  and  no  little  deference 
has  been  paid  to  the  pleasure  of  sovereigns 
and  to  human  laws,  in  regulating  the 
church  of  God.1 

1  An  excellent  specimen  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  sections  (12— 15) 
is  afforded  by  Milman'a  History  of  Christianity  to  the 


16.  From  what  sources  all  this  know- 
ledge must  be  drawn  is  quite  obvious ; 
namely,  from  the  writers  of  every  age  who 
have  treated  of  Christian  affairs,  and 
especially  from  those  contemporary  with 
the  events  ;  for  on  testimonies  or  authori- 
ties is  laid  the  basis  of  all  true  history.  Yet 
we  ought  not  to  disregard  those  who  from 
these  original  sources  have  compiled  his- 
tories and  annals  ;  for  to  refuse  proffered 
assistance  and  despise  the  labours  of  those 
who  have  attempted,  before  us,  to  throw 
light  on  obscure  subjects,  is  mere  folly.2 

17.  From  all  this  it  will  be  easy  to  de- 
termine the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good 
ecclesiastical  historian.  He  must  have  no 
moderate  acquaintance  with  human  affairs 
in  general;  his  learning  must  be  extensive, 
his  mind  sagacious  and  accustomed  to  rea- 
son, his  memory  faithful,  and  his  judgment 
sound  and  matured  by  long  exercise.  In 
his  disposition  and  temperament  he  must  be 
patient  of  labour,  persevering,  inflexible  in 
his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  free  from 
every  prejudice. 

18.  Persons  who  attempt  this  species  of 
writing  are  liable  to  prejudice,  especially 
from  three  sources  ;  namely,  times,  persons^ 
and  opinions.  First,  the  times  in  which  we 
live  often  have  such  ascendency  over  us 
that  we  judge  of  past  ages  by  our  own ;  we 
conclude  that  because  a  particular  thing 
neither  does  nor  can  take  place  in  our  age, 
therefore  it  neither  did  nor  could  take  place 
in  former  times.  Secondly,  the  persons 
with  whose  testimony  we  are  concerned, 
especially  if  for  ages  they  have  been  highly 
revered  for  their  holiness  or  their  virtues, 
acquire  such  an  authority  with  us  as  daz- 
zles and  deceives  us.  And,  thirdly,  our 
partialities  for  those  opinions  and  doctrines 
which  we  ourselves  embrace  often  so  fetter 

Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Lond. 
1840,  3  vols.  8vo,  which,  though  in  some  respects 
defective  and  objectionable,  is  on  the  whole  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature. — R. 

2  To  acquaint  us  with  all  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
history  was  the  professed  object  of  Sluterus  in  his 
Propylceum  historian  Christiana;.  Luneb.  1G96,  4to  ;  and 
of  Sagittarius,  Introductio  in  historiam  eccles.  singu- 
lasque  ejus  partes,  especially  vol.  1st.  [Jena,  1718,  2 
vols.  4to.  Ed.  Schmidt.  Since  Mosheim  wrote,  several 
important  works  have  appeared  expressly  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  account  of 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  both  general  and 
special,  is  to  be  found  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  elder 
Walch's Bihliotheca  Theologica selecta.  Jena,17G2, 4  vols. 
8vo,  one  of  the  many  valuable  works  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  singular  industry  and  perseverance  of 
German  compilers.  What  Danz  has  done  for  the  Bi- 
bliotheca  Patristica  of  this  author,  by  continuing  it  to 
the  present  time,  is  now  much  needed  for  an  enlarged 
edition  of  this  3d  volume.  In  the  meantime,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  a  few  references  to  recent  writers  in 
Dowling's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  qf  Eccls. 
History.  Lond.  1838,  8vo,  and  a  full  catalogue  i:i 
Lowndes's  British  Librarian,  col.  12i">.  fre.  a  valuable 
compilation,  though  only  a  small  portion  has  been  yet 
published. — R. 
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our  minds  that  we  unconsciously  pervert 
the  truth  in  regard  to  facts.  Now  from 
this  triple  bondage  the  mind  must  as  far 
as  possible  be  set  free. 

19.  But  from  this  rule  and  from  others 
equally  obvious  and  important,  how  widely 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  departed,  in 
all  ages,  is  too  well  known.  For  not  to 
mention  the  many  who  think  themselves 
great  historians  if  they  have  a  good  me- 
mory, and  to  pass  by  those  also  who  are 
governed  more  by  their  private  interests 
than  by  the  love  of  truth,  there  are  very 
few  writers  whom  neither  the  sect  to  which 
they  belong,  nor  the  venerated  names  of 
some  ancient  authors,  nor  the  influence  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  can  disarm  and 
divert  from  the  truth.  In  the  present  age 
more  especially,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
the  prejudice  of  opinions  have  incredible 
influence.  Hence  the  following  arguments, 
so  often  occurring  in  the  writings  of  learned 
men :  These  are  true  sentiments;  therefore 
we  must  suppose  the  ancient  Christians 
embraced  them.  This  is  correct  practice, 
according  to  Christ's  precepts;  therefore 
doubtless  the  earlier  Christians  so  lived. 
This  does  not  now  take  place ;  therefore  it 
did  not  in  ancient  times. 

20.  Ecclesiastical  history,  if  written  by 
persons  free  from  these  and  other  faults, 
cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  man- 
kind at  large,  but  especially  to  the  teachers 
and  guides  of  the  Church.  Whoever  shall 
consider  attentively  the  numerous,  the  va- 
ried, and  threatening  dangers  which  the 
Christian  religion  has  happily  surmounted, 
will  doubtless  find  himself  more  established 
in  the  belief  of  this  religion  and  better 
prepared  to  withstand  the  assaults,  the  ca- 
vils, and  insidious  attacks  of  the  profane. 
The  many  illustrious  examples  of  virtue 
with  which  this  history  abounds  arc  admi- 
rably suited  to  awaken  pious  emotions  and 
to  instil  the  love  of  God  into  lukewarm 
minds.  Those  wonderful  revolutions  which 
have  occurred  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
originating  often  from  small  beginnings, 
proel.'iiiu  aloud  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  instability  and  vanity  of  all  human 
things.  Nor  is  it  of  small  advantage  t<> 
know  the  origin  of  the  numerous  and  ab- 
surd opinions,  superstitions,  and  errors 
which  still  prevail  in  many  parti  <>f  the 
Christian  world.  For  such  knowledge  will 
enable  us  to  discover  the  truth  more  clearly, 
to  prize  it  more,  and  to  defend  i(  better. 
Of  the  entertainment  afforded  by  these  ami 
other  parts  of  Church  history,  I  shall  say 
nothing. 

21.   But  especially  public  instructors  ami 
the  ministers  of    religion   may    from   this 


study  derive  great  assistance  in  acquiring 
that  practical  wisdom  which  they  so  much 
need.  Here,  the  numerous  mistakes  of 
even  great  men  warn  them  what  to  shun, 
if  they  would  not  embroil  the  Christian 
Church  ;  there,  many  illustrious  examples 
of  noble  and  successful  effort  are  patterns 
for  their  imitation.  And  for  combating 
errors,  both  those  inveterate  by  age  and 
those  of  more  recent  growth,  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  holy  Scriptures  and  sound  reason, 
can  be  compared  with  this  kind  of  history. 
I  pass  over  other  advantages  which  will  be 
found  by  experience  to  result  from  this 
study;  nor  will  I  mention  its  subserviency 
to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  particularly 
that  of  jurisprudence.1 

22.  The  two  parts  of  Church  history,  the 
external  and  the  internal,  require  an  ar- 
rangement or  plan  of  teaching  suited  to 
each.  The  external  history,  being  a  long 
and  continued  narrative  extending  through 
many  centuries,  requires  a  distribution  into 
certain  intervals  of  time,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  understanding  and  memory  of  the 
reader,  and  the  preservation  of  order.  Va- 
rious divisions  of  time  may  be  adopted.  I 
have  preferred  the  customary  one,  into  cen- 
turies, because  it  is  the  one  most  approved 
of,  though  it  is  not  free  from  objections. 

23.  No  small  part  of  these  objections, 
however,  will  be  removed,  if  we  superadd 
a  more  general  division  of  time,  or  one  into 
longer  periods,  bounded  by  certain  great 
revolutions  and  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing history  is  divided  into  four  books. 
Thc^rs^  contains  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  from  its  commencement  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  the  second 
extends  it  from  Constantine  to  Charle- 
magne ;  the  third  continues  it  to  the  time 
when  Luther  began  the  Reformation  in 
Germany ;  the  fourth  and  last  brings  it 
down  to  our  own  times.2 

24.  Ecclesiastical  history  treats,  more- 
over, as  we  have  already  seen,  of  various 
distinct,  but  kindred  subjects  which  may 
properly  be  arranged  under  separate  heads. 
Historians  have  adopted  different  classifi- 
cations, as  their  taste  or  their  design  in 
writing  pointedout.  The  distribution  which 
I  prefer  has  been  already  indicated,  and 
Deed  not  here  be  repeated. 


i  The  reader  will  ind  :m  admirable  eketei  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  Know  ledgs  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  of  the  preparation  requisite  Bar  its  Btudy, 
in  the  Introduction  to  tfu  Element*  of  Church  History, 
by  the  late  lamented  i>r.  Welsh  of  Edinburgh*  whoso 
i<nunatinv  death  has  unhappily  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  this  ezcelk  Ol  work.      //. 

I  BCeahelm  closes  these  hMvixwraa  wish  the  atamv 

tiu'ud'i  century,  adding  a  single  supplementary  chapter 
OO  the  early  part  of  the  tightMmih,  —  H. 


BOOK   I. 


FROM    THE    BIRTH    OF    CHRIST, 


TO 


CONSTANTINE    THE    GREAT, 


CENTURY  FIRST. 


PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 


1.  At  the  time  when  God  became  incar- 
nate, a  great,  part  of  the  world  was  subject 
to  the  Romans.  Their  remoter  provinces 
they  either  ruled  by  means  of  temporary 
governors  and  presidents  sent  from  Rome, 
or  suffered  to  live  under  their  own  kings 
and  laws,  subject  to  the  sovereign  control 
of  the  Roman  republic.  The  senate  and 
citizens  of  Rome,  though  not  deprived  of 
all  appearance  of  liberty,  were  really  under 
the  authority  of  one  man,  Augustus,  who 
was  clothed  with  the  titles  of  emperor, 
pontifex  maximus,  censor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  pro-consul ;  in  a  word,  with  every 
office  which  conferred  general  power  and 
pre-eminence  in  the  commonwealth.1 

2.  The  Roman  government,  if  we  regard 
only  its  form  and  laws,  was  sufficiently 
mild  and  equitable.2  But  the  injustice 
and  avarice  of  the  nobles  and  provincial 
governors,  the  Roman  lust  of  conquest  and 
dominion,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  publicans 
who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  state,3 
brought  incalculable  evils  on  the  people. 
The  magistrates  and  publicans  on  the  one 
hand  fleeced  the  people  of  their  property ; 
and  on  the  other  this  lust  of  dominion 
required  numerous  armies  to  be  raised  in 
the  provinces,  which  was  oppressive  to 
them  and  was  the  occasion  of  almost  per- 
petual wars  and  insurrections. 

3.  Still,  this  widely  extended  dominion 
of  one  people,  or  rather  of  one  man,  was 
attended  with  several  advantages.  First, 
it  brought  into  union  a  multitude  of  na- 


1  bee  Campianus  De  Officio  et  poiestate  magistra- 
luum  Romanor.  et  jurisdictione,  p.  3,  &c.  Geneva, 
1725,  4to.  [Memoirs  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  by 
Blackwell,  2  vols.  4to.  Edinb.  1753.—  Schl. 

2  See  Moyle's  Essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
government,  in  his  posth.  works,  vol.  i.  pages  1—98. 
Lond.  1726,  8vo.  Scip.  Maffei,  Verona  illustrata,  lib. 
i.  p.  65.  [Giannone,  Histoire  civile  du  royautne  de 
Xaples,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  he— Schl. 

3  See  Burmann,  de  f'ectigalibus  populi  Romani,  cap. 
ix.  p.  123,  &c—  Schl. 


tions  differing  in  customs  and  languages. 
Secondly,  it  gave  freer  access  to  the  remo- 
test nations.4  Thirdly,  it  gradually  civi- 
lized the  barbarous  nations,  by  introducing 
among  them  the  Roman  laws  and  customs. 
Fourthly,  it  spread  literature,  the  arts, 
and  philosophy,  in  countries  where  they 
were  not  before  cultivated.  All  these 
greatly  aided  the  ambassadors  of  our  Lord 
in  fulfilling  their  sacred  commission.5 

4.  At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Roman 
empire  was  much  freer  from  commotions 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  For 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think 
with  Orosius,  that  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  then  shut,  and  the  whole  world  in 
profound  peace;6  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  period  when  our  Saviour  descended 
on  earth,  if  compared  with  the  preceding 
times,  was  peculiarly  peaceful.  And  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,7  this  peace  was  very 
necessary  for  those  whom  Christ  commis- 
sioned to  preach  the  gospel. 

5.  Of  the  state  of  those  nations  which 
lay  without  the  Roman  empire,  historic 
records  will  not  allow  us  to  give  so  full  an 
account.  Nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  our 
purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  oriental  nations  were  pressed  down  by 
a  stern  despotism,  which  their  effeminacy 
of  mind  and  body,  and  even  their  religion, 
led  them  to  bear  with  patience,  while  the 
more  northern  nations  enjoyed  much 
greater  liberty,  which  was  protected  by 
the  rigour  of  their  climate  and  the  consc- 


4  Sec  Bergier  Histoire  des  grands  chemins  de  ''em- 
pire Romain,  2nd  Ed.  Brussels,  1728,  4to,  and  Otto,  De 

Tutela  ciarum  publicarum,  par.  ii.  p.  314. 

5  Origen,  among  others,  acknowledges  this,  lib.  ii. 
adv.  Celsum,  p.  79,  Ed.  Cambr.  [See  also  Heilinann, 
Comment,  deflorente  literarum  statu  <  /  habitu  ad  n  tig. 
Chrisli  initia. —  Schl. 

6  See  Massonus,  Tempi  urn  Jani,  Chri>to  nascente, 
reveratum.     Rotterd.  1706,  8vo. 

'  See  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  &c. 
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quent  energy  of  their  constitutions,  aided 
by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  religion.1 

G.  All  these  nations  were  plunged  in  the 
grossest  superstition.  For  though  the  idea 
of  one  supreme  God  was  not  wholly  extinct,2 
yet  most  nations,  or  rather  all  except  the 
Jews,  supposed  that  each  country  and 
province  was  subjected  to  a  set  of  very 
powerful  beings,  whom  they  called  gods, 
and  whom  the  people,  in  order  to  live 
happily,  must  propitiate  with  various  rites 
and  ceremonies.  These  deities  were  sup- 
posed to  differ  materially  from  eacli  other 
in  sex,  power,  nature,  and  offices.  Some 
nations,  indeed,  went  beyond  others  in 
impiety  and  absurdity  of  worship,  but  all 
stood  chargeable  with  irrationality  and 
gross  stupidity  in  matters  of  religion. 

7.  Thus  every  nation  had  a  class  of 
deities  peculiar  to  itself,  among  which  one 
was  supposed  to  be  pre-eminent  over  the 
rest  and  was  their  king,  though  subject 
himself  to  the  laws  of  fate,  or  to  an  eternal 
destiny.  For  the  oriental  nations  had  not 
the  same  gods  as  the  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
and  the  other  northern  nations;  and  the 
Grecian  deities  were  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  worship- 
ped brute  animals,  plants,  and  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art.3  Each 
nation  likewise  had  its  own  method  of 
worshipping  and  propitiating  its  gods, 
differing  widely  from  the  rites  of  other 
nations.  But  from  their  ignorance  or  other 
causes,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  maintained 
that  their  gods  were  universally  worshipped; 
and  they  therefore  gave  the  names  of  their 
own  gods  to  the  foreign  deities,  which  has 
caused  immense  confusion  and  obscurity 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  religions,  and 
produced  numberless  errors  in  the  works 
of  very  learned  men.4 


1  Seneca,  Se  Inr,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  Opp-  torn.  i.  p.  36, 
Kd.  (Jronovii:  Fere  itaque  imperia  penes  cos  lucre 
populos,  qui  initiore  cn-lo  utuutur:  in  frJgora,  si]  1 1  11- 
trionemque  vergentibuB  Immansneta  ingenia  sunt,  ut 

ait  porta,  tUOqtie  siimlfiiiin  in',,. 

*  See  Muners,  in  his  Miltoris  doctrinat  de  vcro 
Deo,  omnium  varum  siuctore  atque  Rectore,  Lesngo. 
1780,  8vo,  where,  from  a  critical  investigation,  proof  is 
adduced,  that  the  ancient  pagan  nations  were  univer- 
sally Ignorant  of  the  Creator  and  Qovernox  of  the 
world,  till  Anaxagoras,  about  480  years  before  Christ, 
and  afterwards  other  philosophers,  conceived  tied  the 
world  rnusl  have  had  an  Intelligent  architect.— Mur. 

3  This  was  long  since  remarked  by  Athanasius, 
Oratia  contra  Oentet,  Opo.  torn.  i.  p.  '25.  [See  Le 
Clerc,  Art  critica,  par.  ii.  sec.  1,  cap.  \iii.  sec.  11, 
and   BibliotheyOVe  Choitie,  tonievii.  p.  HI;    Warhnrton's 

Divine  Legation  of  Motet  demonstrated,  vol.  ii.  p. 
238,  <V(r.  And  respecting  the  Egyptian  gods,  see 
JaUonsldi  Pantheon  /Egyptiorum.  Francf.  ad.  Viadr. 
1780,  svo. ;  P,  s.  Vmi  Schmidt,  Optaetda,  ouibw  ret 
antiqua,  praMynte  Xgyptiaca,  esptanantw,  1763,  Bvo. 

-  Schl. 

1   Maelainc  here  suhjoins  along  note,  asserting  that 

the   gods  worshipped   in    different    pagan    countries 


8.  But  this  variety  of  gods  and  religions 
in  the  pagan  nations  produced  no  wars  or 
feuds  among  them,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
Egyptians  are  an  exception.5  Yet  the* 
Egyptian  wars  waged  to  avenge  their  gods, 
cannot  properly  be  called  religious  wars, 
not  being  undertaken  either  to  propagate 
or  to  suppress  any  one  form  of  religion. 
Each  nation,  without  concern,  allowed  its 
neighbours  to  enjoy  their  own  views  of 
religion,  and  to  worship  their  own  gods  in 
their  own  way.  Nor  need  this  tolerance 
greatly  surprise  us.6  For  they  who  regard 
the  world  as  being  divided  like  a  great 
country  into  numerous  provinces,  each 
subject  to  a  distinct  order  of  deities,  cannot 
despise  the  gods  of  other  nations,  nor  think 
of  compelling  all  others  to  pay  worship  to 
their  own  national  gods.  The  Eomans  in 
particular,  though  they  would  not  allow  the 
public  religions  to  be  changed  or  multiplied, 
yet  gave  the  citizens  full  liberty  in  private, 
to  observe  foreign  religions,  and  to  hold 
meetings  and  feasts,  and  erect  temples  and 
proves   to  those  foreign  deities  in  whose 

•  •  •  •  • 

worship  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  public  safety  and  the  existing  laws.7 

9.  The  greater  part  of  the  gods  of  all 
nations  were  ancient  heroes,  famous  for 
their  achievements  and  their  worthy  deeds ; 
such  as  kings,  generals,  and  founders  of 
cities,  and  likewise  females  who  were  highly 
distinguished  for  their  deeds  and  discoveries, 
whom  a  grateful  posterity  had  deified.  To 
these,  some  added  the  more  splendid  and 
useful  objects  in  the  natural  world,  among 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  pre- 
eminent, received  worship  from  nearly  all; 
and  some  were  not  ashamed  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  the 
earth,  the  ocean,  the  winds,  and  even  to 
diseases,  to  virtues  and  vices,  and  to  almost 
every  conceivable  object  —  or  at  least,  to 


were  BO  similar,  that  they  might  properly  be  called  by 
the  same  names.  He  therefore  thinks  Dr.  Mosheini 
has  o\  errated  the  mischief  done  to  the  history  of  idola- 
try by  the  Creek  and  Roman  writers.  But  there  was. 
Certainly,  little  resemblance  between  Woden  and  Mer- 
cury,  Thar  and  Jupiter.  I'riga  and  Venus;  or  between 
the  Roman  deities  and  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  Siva,  and  the 
otlur  gads  of  HindOstan.  And  ns  the  elastic  writers 
give  rery  imperfect  descriptions  of  foreign  deities,  and 
leave  ns  to  infer  most  of  their  characteristic--  from  the 
names  assigned  them,  it  is  evident  that  Mo-heim's  re- 
mark is  perfectly  just.     Mur. 

what  Plgnorius  has  collected  on  tins  subject, 

in  hi  1  Jfi  nsat   ftktCOJ,  p.    1 1.  RW. 

0  Though  extolled  by  Bhaftsbury,  among  others 
Characteristics,  vol.  ii.  "p.  106.  and  vol.  iii.  pages  GO, 
si;.  ST.  18  I.  tec.      Schl. 

'  Se  ■  Corn,  I  l'ynekcrshocekh,  Dissert,  dc  cultu 
perearinm  religionit  apnd  Romanos,  in  his  thmimfa, 
Leyden,  171!',  (to.  [Warourtori*s  Divine  legation, 
vol.  i.  p.  :'.f>7.    Compare  Llvy,   Hist.  Rom.  lib.  xxv.  1, 

and  xxxix.  18,  and  Valer.  Max.  i.  .1.  -Schl.  [See  also 
Lardner,  Cndit>.  of  (hxycl  Hut.  part  i.  book  i.  chap. 

\iii.  sees.  I     ti. —  Mur. 


Chap,  i.j 


STATE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


the  deities  supposed  to  preside  over  these 
objects.1 

10.  The  worship  of  these  deities  consisted 
in  numerous  ceremonies,  with  sacrifices, 
offerings,  and  prayers.  The  ceremonies 
were  for  the  most  part  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  throughout  debasing,  obscene, 
and  cruel.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings 
varied  according  to  the  nature  and  offices 
of  the  different  gods.2  Most  nations  sacri- 
ficed animals ;  and,  what  was  most  horrid, 
not  a  few  of  them  likewise  immolated 
human  victims.3  Their  prayers  were  truly 
insipid,  and  void  of  piety  both  in  their  form 
and  matter.4  Over  this  whole  worship  pre- 
sided pontiffs,  priests,  and  servants  of  the 
gods,  divided  into  many  classes,  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  rites  were 
duly  performed.  These  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  familiar  converse 
of  the  gods ;  and  they  basely  abused  their 
authority  to  impose  upon  the  people. 

1 1 .  The  religious  worship  of  most  nations 
was  confined  to  certain  places  or  temples,5 
and  to  certain  times  or  stated  days.  In  the 
temples,  the  statues  and  images  of  their 
gods  were  placed;  and  these  images  were 
supposed  to  be  animated  in  an  inexplicable 
manner  by  the  gods  themselves.  For, 
senseless  as  these  worshippers  of  imaginary 
gods  truly  were,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  ac- 
counted worshippers  of  lifeless  substances, 
brass,  stone,  and  wood,  but  of  a  deity  which 
they  maintained  to  be  present  in  the  image, 
provided  it  was  consecrated  in  due  form.6 

12.  Besides  this  common  worship  to 
which  all  had  free  access,  there  were  among 
both  orientals  and  Greeks  certain  recondite 
and  concealed  rites,  called  mysteries,  to 
which  very  few  were  admitted.  Candi- 
dates for  initiation  had  first  to  give  satis- 
factory proofs  to  the  hierophants  of  their 
good  faith  and  patience,  by  various  most 
troublesome  ceremonies.     AVhen  initiated, 


1  See  the  learned  work  of  Yossius,  De  Idololatria. 
lib.  i.  iii.  [and  La  Mythologie  etles  Fables  expliquees  par 
V  Histoire,  par  l'Abbe  Banier,  Paris,  1738-40,  8  vols. 
12mo,  and  Fr.  Creutzer's  Symbolik  u.  Mytliologie  der 
alien  Volher,  besondcrs  der  Griechrn,  Leipz.  u.  Darmst. 
1810—12,  4  vols.  8vo.  —  Mur,  [This  standard  work  of 
Creutzer  has  been  translated  into  French  by  J.  D. 
Guigniaut,  under  the  title  of  Religions  de  V  Antiquite 
considerees  principalement  dans  leurs  formes  symboliques 
et  niythofogiques,  Paris,  1825 — 41,  4  vols.  8vo. — R. 

2  See  Saubertus,  de Sacrijieiis  Vtterum;  Leyd.lG99, 8vo. 

3  See  Columna,  Ad  Fragmenln  Ennii,  p.  29,  and 
Saubertus,  De  Sacrificiis  Vet.  cap.  xxi.  p.  455. 

4  See  Browerius  a  Niedeck,  de  Adorationibut  ve- 
terum  Populorum.  Utrecht,  1711.  8vo.  [and  Saubertus, 
iM  supra,  p.  .'513,  8-cc—Schl. 

5  Some  nations  were  without  temples,  such  as  the 
Persians,  Cauls,  Gernvin-,  and  Britons,  who  performed 
their  religions  worship  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  shady 
retreats  of  consccrat'-d  groves. —  Mud. 

6  ArnobiiH,  air.  Qentes,  lib.  vi.  p.  251,  ed.  Ileraldi. 
Augustine,  d  ■  Gnitate  Dei, 'Mb.  vii.  cap.  xxxi.  Opp. 
torn.  vii.  p.  lfll,  ed.  Benedict.  Julian,  Mitopogon. 
p.  3G1,  ed.  Spanheim. 


they  could  not  divulge  any  thing  they  had 
seen,  without  exposing  their  lives  to  immi- 
nent danger.7  Hence  it  is  that  the  interior 
of  these  hidden  rites  is,  at  this  day,  little 
known.  Yet  we  know  that  in  some  of  the 
mysteries  many  things  were  done  which 
were  repugnant  to  modesty  and  decency ; 
and  in  all  of  them  the  discerning   mio-ht 

•     •  DO 

see  that  the  deities  there  worshipped  were 
mortals  more  distinguished  for  their  vices 
than  their  virtues.8 

13.  The  whole  pagan  system  had  not  the 
least  efficacy  to  produce  and  cherish  virtu- 
ous emotions  in  the  soul.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  the 
public  homage  was  paid,  were  patterns  rather 
of  pre-eminent  wickedness  than  of  virtue.9 
They  were  considered,  indeed,  as  superior 
to  mortals  in  power  and  as  exempt  from 
death,  but  in  all  things  else  as  on  a  level 
with  us.  In  the  next  place,  the  ministers 
of  this  religion,  neither  by  precept  nor  by 
example,  exhorted  the  people  to  lead  honest 
and  virtuous  lives ;  but  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  all  the  homage  required  of  them 
by  the  gods,  was  comprised  in  the  observance 
of  the  traditional  rites  and  ceremonies.10 
And  lastly,  the  doctrines  inculcated  respect- 
ing the  rewards  of  the  righteous  and  the 


1  See  Meursius,  De  Mysteriis  Eleusyniis;  and  Clark- 
son,  Discourse  on  Liturgies,  sec.  4. 

8  Cicero,  Disput.  Tusculan.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  [and  De 
Leg.  cap.  xxi  v.;  Varro,  cited  by  Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxi. ;  Eusebius,  Prceparat.  Evangel. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. —  Sc/il.  [SeeWarburton's  Divine  Legat. 
vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  sec.  4,  who  was  confronted  by  J.  Leland, 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  i.  pages 
151  — 190;  Meiners,  iiber  die  Mysterien  der  Atten,  in 
his  Miscel.  Philos.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Leips.  1776;  the 
Baron  de  Sainte  Croix,  Memoircs pour  servir  a  I' histoire 
de  la  religion  secrete  des  anciens  peuples,  fye.  Paris, 
1784,  8vo,  and  (Vogel's)  Briefe  iiber  die  Mysterien; 
which  are  the  2d  collection  of  Letters  on  Freemasonry. 
Nuremb.  1784,  12mo.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the 
design  of  at  least  some  of  these  mysteries  was,  to  incul- 
cate the  grand  principles  of  natural  religion ;  such  as 
the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  im- 
portance of  virtue,  &c.  and  to  explain  the  vulgar  poly- 
theism, as  symbolical  of  these  great  truths.  But  this 
certainly  needs  better  proof.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  later  pagan  philosophers,  who  lived  after  the  light 
of  Christianity  had  exposed  the  abominations  of  poly- 
theism, resorted  to  this  subterfuge  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  their  predecessors. — Mur.  [See  also 
Dr.  Pritchard's  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 
Lond.  IS  19,  8yo.—R. 

0  Ovid,  de  Tristibus,  lib.  ii.  v.  287,  &c. 
Qnis  locus  est  templ:s  augustior?  hsec  quoque  vitet, 

In  culpam  si  qua  est  ingeniosa  suam. 
Cum  steterit  Jovis  aede,  Jovis  succurret  in  ii.de, 

Quam  multas  matres  fecerit  ille  Dens. 
Proxima  adoranti  Junonia  temple  subibit, 

Pcllicibus  multis  banc  doluissc  Deam. 
Pallade  conspecta,  natum  de  crimine  vir^o 

Sustulerit  qnare,  quaret,  Erichthonium. 

[Compare  Plato,  de  Leg.  lib.  i.  p.  770,  and  de  Republ. 
lib.  ii.  p.  430,  &c.  ed.  Ficini.  Isocrates,  Encom.  liusin- 
dis,  Orat.  p.  4G2,  and  Seneca,  de  Vita  beata,  cap.  xwl. 
—  Sokl. 

l»  See  Barbeyrac,  Preface  to  his  French  translation 
of  Puffendorf,  De  Jure  A""/-  et  gentium,  WO,  6. 
[Yet  there  were  some  Intelligent  pagans  who  had  better 
views,  as  Socrates  and  she  younger  Pliny.     The  latter. 
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punishments  of  the  wicked  in  the  future 
world,  were  some  of  them  dubious  and 
uncertain,  and  others  more  adapted  to 
promote  vice  than  virtue.1  Wherefore  the 
wiser  pagans  themselves,  about  the  time  of 
the  Saviour's  birth,  contemned  and  ridi- 
culed the  whole  system. 

14.  Hence  a  universal  corruption  of 
morals  prevailed,  and  crimes  which  at  this 
day  cannot  be  named  with  decency,  were 
then  practised  with  entire  impunity.2  Those 
who  would  see  proof  of  this,  may  read  Ju- 
venal and  Persms  among  the  Latins,  and 
Lucian  among  the  Greeks  ;  or,  if  this  seems 
too  painful,  let  them  reflect  on  the  gladia- 
torial shows  and  unnatural  lusts,  the  faci- 
lity of  divorce,  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  custom  of  exposing  infants 
and  procuring  abortions,  and  the  stews 
consecrated  to  the  gods — all  which  no  law 
opposed.3 

15.  Men  of  but  common  discernment 
could  see  the  deformity  of  these  religions  ; 
but  they  were  met  by  the  crafty  priests 
with  two  arguments.  First,  the  miracles 
and  prodigies  which  were  affirmed  to  have 
taken  place,  and  still  to  be  daily  witnessed 
in  the  temples  and  before  the  statues  of  the 


in  his  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  cap.  iii.  n.  5,  says: — Ani- 
madverto.— etiam  Deos  ipsos,  non  tarn  accuratis  ado- 
rantium  precibus,  quam  innocentiaet  sanctitate  hctari : 
gratioremquc  existimari,  qui  delubris  eorum  puram 
castamque  mentem,  quam  qui  meditatum  carmen  in- 
tulerit.— &A£ 

1  What  the  Greeks  and  Romans  said  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  was  not  only  fabulous  in  its  very  aspect,  but  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  voluptuous  pleasures,  opposed 
to  true  virtue.  The  more  northern  nations  promised  a 
happy  immortality  only  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  martial  spirit  and  the  slaughter  of 
numerous  foes;  that  is,  to  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
And  the  eternal  bliss  which  they  promised  to  these 
warriors  was  only  a  continued  indulgence  in  vile  lusts. 
How  could  such  hopes  excite  to  virtue  ?  Moreover, 
the  doctrine;  of  even  these  rewards  and  punishments, 
was  not  an  article  of  faith  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  but  every  one  believed  what  he  pleased  con- 
cerning it:  and,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Epicurus  were  numerous,  and  while  many 
denied,  most  others  doubted,  the  reality  of  future  retri- 
butions. Polybius,  Hist.  lib.  v.  54.  Sallust,  Hi 11.  Catil. 
—  Schl. 

2  Cyprian,  Epist  i.  p.  2.  ed.  Raluz,  describes  at  large 
the  debased  morals  of  the  pagans.  Seo  also  Cornel. 
Adamus,  Exercit.  tie  malit  Romanorum  ante  prcedica- 
tfonem  Eoangelii  moribus}  in  his  Exercit.  I 
Grttnlng,  1712,  4to[and,  what  is  still  better  authority, 
St.  Paul  /"  the  Romans,  chap.  i.  passim. —  Mur. 

8  On  the  subject  of  this  and  several  preceding  sec- 
ions,  the  reader  in:iy  find  sati- factory  proof  in  that 
elaborate  and  candid  work,  The  adoantage  mid  neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Revelation,  shown  from  the  state  <>f 
religion  in  thi'  ancient  heathen  world;  by  J.  I. eland. 
!>.!>.  2d  ed  Dublin,  1765,  3  vols,  svo  —  Mur.  | 
more  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  origin,  character, 
and  Influence  of  heathenism,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  especially  of  the  Qreclan  and  Roman 

polytheism,   may  be   found   in   an    admirable   essay   by 

Professor Tboluok  of  Halle,  entitled,  Ueberdai  Wesen 
it.  den  tittlichen  Einfluss  des  Heidenthums,  \r.  an 
English  translation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  28th  j 

number  of  the  Edin.  Uiblical  Cabinet. —  A'. 


gods  and  heroes  ;  and  secondly,  the  divina- 
tions and  oracles  by  which  they  asserted 
these  gods  had  foretold  future  events.  In 
regard  to  both,  the  common  people  were 
miserably  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  of 
the  priests,  and  the  discerning  saw  it.4 
But  the  latter  had  to  laugh  with  caution 
in  order  to  be  safe.  For  the  priests  stood 
ready  to  accuse  of  treason  against  the  gods, 
before  a  raging  and  superstitious  multitude, 
all  such  as  opposed  their  frauds. 

16.  At  the  time  chosen  by  the  Son  of 
God  for  his  birth  anions;  men,  the  Roman 
religion,  as  well  as  arms,  pervaded  a  large 
part  of  the  world.  To  be  acquainted  with 
this  religion,  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Grecian  superstition.5 
Yet  there  is  some  difference  between  them ; 
for  besides  the  institutions  of  Numa  and 
others,  invented  for  political  ends,  the 
Romans  superadded  to  the  Grecian  fables 
some  Italic  and  Etruscan  fictions,  and  also 
gave  the  Egyptian  gods  a  place  among  their 
own.0 

17.  In  the  Roman  provinces,  new  forms 
of  paganism  were  gradually  produced,  com- 
pounded of  the  ancient  religions  of  the 
inhabitants  and  that  of  their  Roman  con- 
querors. For  these  nations,  who  before 
their  subjugation  had  their  peculiar  gods 
and  religious  rites,  were  persuaded  by  de- 
grees to  adopt  many  of  the  Roman  usages. 
This  was  good  policy  in  the  Romans,  whose 
interests  were  promoted  by  the  extinction 
of  the  inhuman  rites  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  and  the  levity  of  those  nations  and 
their  desire  to  please  their  masters  favoured 
the  object.7 

18.  The  most  prominent  religions  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  civil  and  the 
military.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
religions  of  most  of  the  oriental  nations, 
especially  of  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Indians.  For,  whoever  carefully 
inspects  those  religions  will  see  that  they 
are  adapted  merely  to  answer  political  ob- 


i  Bchlegel  here  introduces  a  long  note,  showing  that 
Moshcim,  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  did  not 
utterly  reject  that  common  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  evil  spirits  sometimes  aided  the  pagan  priests,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  their  oracles.  Bui  Bfoshelm  did, 
we  are  told  by  bis  pupil,  come  at  last  into  the  opinion 
now  generally  admitted i  namely,  that  the  pagan 
wore  all  mere  cheats,  proceeding  from  the 
craft  of  the  priests.  See  Van  Pale  do  Oraculis  ttlmi- 
corum:  among  his  Diss.  Amster.  1696,  4to,  and  Fonte- 
nelle,  Histoire  des  oracles,  1687,  with  the  Jesuit,  Haltus 
Riponse  a  P histoire  rf(s  oracles,  $c.  strasb.  1707,  8vo, 
and  Suite  de  la  Riponse,  $&  1701.  Bto. — Mur. 

'■'  Sec  Dlonys.  Halioar.  Antiquit.tt.  Rowtanor.  lib. 
vii.  cap.  !\\ii.  torn.  i.  p.  4G0,  ed.  Hudson. 

,;  See  PetitUI  ad  Leges  Attica*,  lib.  i.  p.  71.  [Lac- 
tantius,  Diemantm  tnstitut.  lib  i.  cap.  x.\. —  Schl. 

"  Strabo,  Qeograph.  lib.  It.  p.  189,  &c—  Schl. 
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jecta  ;  to  protect  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  kings,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  promote  the  civil  virtues.  Tothe 
second  class  must  be  referred  the  religions 
of  the  northern  nations.  For  all  that  was 
inculcated  among  the  Germans,  Britons, 
Celts,  Goths,  and  others,  respecting  the 
gods  and  the  worship  due  to  them,  was 
evidently  suited  to  awaken  and  to  cherish 
fortitude,  bravery,  and  contempt  of  death. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  religions 
will  fully  verify  these  statements. 

19.  No  nation  was  so  rude  and  barbarous 
as  not  to  contain  some  persons  who  had 
sagacity  to  discern  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  religions.  But  some  of  these  men 
lacked  the  power  and  authority,  others  the 
disposition,  and  all  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
prod uce  a  reformation .  This  could  scarcely 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  attempts 
to  reform  the  vulgar  superstitions  made  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  They 
advanced  many  tolerably  correct  ideas  re- 
specting the  divine  nature  and  moral  duties ; 
and,  with  some  success,  they  exposed  the 
errors  of  the  prevailing  religion;  but  all 
was  so  intermixed  with  wild  and  baseless 
speculations,  as  clearly  to  show  that  it  be- 
longs to  God  only,  and  not  to  men,  to  teach 
the  truth  free  from  corruption  and  error. 

20.  Among  the  more  civilized  nations, 
at  the  time  the  Son  of  God  appeared,  two 
species  of  philosophy  prevailed;  namely, 
the  Grecian,  which  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  oriental,  which  had  many 
followers  in  Persia,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt, 
and  even  among  the  Jews  themselves.  The 
former  was  appropriately  called  philosophy  : 
the  latter,  by  such  as  spoke  Greek,  was 
called  yvutiig,  that  is  knowledge,  namely 
©sou,  of  God ;  because  its  followers  pre- 
tended to  restore  the  lost  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  God.1  The  advocates  of  both 
kinds  of  philosophy  were  split  into  numer- 
ous contending  sects,  yet  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  all  the  sects  of  oriental 
philosophy  set  out  with  one  fundamental 
principle,  and  therefore  were  agreed  in 
regard  to  many  points  of  doctrine  ;  but  the 
Greeks  disagreed  about  the  very  first 
principles  of  all  wisdom.  Of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  we  shall  give  account  hereafter : 
of  the  Grecian  philosophy  and  its  sects, 
notice  will  be  taken  here. 

21.  Some  of  the  Grecian  sects  declared 

1  St.  Paul  mentions  and  disapproves  both  kinds  of 
philosophy;  namely,  the  Grecian,  Color,  ii.  8.  and  the 
oriental  or  yiwis,  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Mosheim  has  been 
censured  for  his  confident  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  an  oriental  philosophy, 
going  under  the  name  of  ■yt'oxri?,  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  On  this  subject  more  will  be 
said  hereafter. — Mur. 


open  war  against  all  religion :  others  admit- 
ted indeed  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
religion,  but  obscured  the  truth  rather  than 
threw  light  upon  it.  Of  the  former  class 
were  the  Epicureans  and  the  Academics. 
The  Epicureans  maintained  that  the  world 
arose  from  chance;  that  the  gods  (whose 
existence  they  did  not  dare  to  deny) 
neither  did  nor  could  extend  their  provi- 
dential care  to  human  affairs ;  that  the  soul 
was  mortal;  that  pleasure2  was  man's  ulti- 
mate end;  and  that  virtue  was  to  be  prized 
only  for  its  subserviency  to  this  end.  The 
Academics  denied  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  truth  and  certainty,  and  therefore  held 
it  uncertain,  whether  the  gods  existed  or 
not ;  whether  the  soul  is  mortal  or  survives 
the  body;  whether  virtue  is  preferable  to  vice, 
or  the  contrary.3  These  two  sects,  when 
Jesus  was  born,  were  very  numerous  and 
influential ;  being  favoured  by  men  of  rank 
especially,  and  by  nearly  all  the  opulent.4 
22.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  Aris- 
totelians, Stoics,  Platonics ;  none  of  whom 


2  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pleasure,  has  produced 
many  disputes  in  the  explication  of  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem. If  by  pleasure  be  understood  only  sensual  grati- 
fications, the  tenet  here  advanced  is  indisputably  mon- 
strous. But  if  it  be  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  and  be 
extended  to  intellectual  and  moral  objects,  in  what 
does  the  scheme  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  virtue, 
differ  from  the  opinions  of  those  Christian  philosophers 
who  maintain  that  self-love  is  the  only  spring  of  all 
human  affections  and  actions  ? — Macl.  [Epicurus  dis- 
tinguished between  corporeal  pleasure  and  mental.  But 
he  accounted  both  sensitive ;  because  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  material.  His  conceptions  of  pleasure  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  natural  pleasures,  the  chief  of  which  he 
supposed  to  be  a  calm  and  tranquil  state  of  mind,  un- 
disturbed by  any  fear  of  God  or  any  solicitude  about 
the  future,  and  attended  with  freedom  from  bodily  pain. 
His  system,  therefore,  denied  the  very  idea  of  moral  or 
religious  pleasures,  and  it  required  atheism  as  its  foun- 
dation. See  Staudlin's  Geschich.  d.  Moralphilos.  p. 
230,  &c.   Hanov.  1822,  8vo.— Mur. 

3  The  Academics,  or  Platonists,  became  indeed  scep- 
tical ;  especially  those  of  the  Middle  Academy.  Some 
real  Pyrrhonists,  likewise,  assumed  the  name  of  Acade- 
mics. Still  it  is  probable,  the  great  body  of  Academics, 
like  Cicero,  who  is  accounted  one  of  them,  merely  held 
that  all  human  knowledge  is  imperfect;  that  is,  falls 
short  of  certainty ;  that  of  course  we  are  obliged,  in  all 
cases,  to  act  on  probabilities,  of  which  there  are  differ- 
ent degrees. — Mur. 

4  The  Epicureans  were  the  most  numerous  of  the 
two.  See  Cicero,  de  Fhiibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii;  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xiv.  and  Disput.  Tuscul.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  Hence 
Juvenal,  Satyr,  xiii.  v.  8G,  &c.  thus  complains  of  the 
many  atheists  at  Rome  : 

Sunt  in  fortunse  qui  casibus  omnia  ponant, 
Et  nullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni : 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  qua>cunque  altaria  tangunt. 
Mosheim,  in  these  sections,  is  giving  the  dark  side  of 
pagan  philosophy.     Like  his  other  translators,  there- 
fore, I  would  aim  so  to  soften  his  pictures,  that  the  less 
informed  reader  may  not  be  misled.     This,  I  am  per- 
suaded, Mosheim  would  himself  approve,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  long  note.  Inserted  ap- 
parently for  such  a  purpose,  in  the  parallel  passage  <>r* 
his  Commrntarii  dc  Rcb.  Christ,  pages  17,  18.    "  i  Cannot 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  every  one  of  the 
philosophers  of  those  times,  ev<  n  BUCh  as  dlsOOUned 
well  on  religious  subjects,  were  hostile  to  all  religion. 
I  think  those  learned  moderns  have  gone  too  far,  who 
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spoke  of  God,  religion,  and  moral  duties, 
in  a  manner  to  be  of  much  service  to  man- 
kind. The  god  of  Aristotle  is  like  the 
principle  of  motion  in  a  machine.  He  is  a 
being  regardless  of  human  affairs  and 
happy  in  his  own  contemplations.  Such  a 
jrod,  differing  but  little  from  the  jjod  of 
Epicurus,  we  have  no  reason  either  to  love 
or  to  fear.  Whether  this  philosopher  held 
the  soul  to  be  mortal  or  immortal  is  at 
least  doubtful.1  Now  Avhat  solid  and  sound 
precepts  of  virtue  and  piety  can  that  man 
give,  who  denies  the  providence  of  God, 
and  not  obscurely  intimates  the  extinction 
of  the  soul? 

23.  The  god  of  the  Stoics  has  a  little 
more  of  majesty;  nor  does  he  sit  musing 
supinely  above  the  heavens  and  the  stars. 
Yet  he  is  described  as  a  corporeal  being, 
united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connexion, 
and  moreover  as  subject  to  fate,  so  that 
he  can  neither  reward  nor  punish.2  That 
this  sect  held  the  extinction  of  the  soul 
at  death,  is  allowed  by  all  the  learned. 
Now,  such  doctrines  take  away  the  strongest 

hare  endeavoured  to  prove  that  every  sect  of  the  phil- 
osophers, either  openly  or  covertly,  aimed  to  rip  up  the 
foundations  of  all  religion.  Are  we  to  believe  that  not 
one  of  the  many  great  and  worthy  men  of  those  times, 
however  free  from  ill  intentions,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  his  reason  ?  Must  all  those  who 
professed  theism,  and  spoke  sublimely  of  the  divine 
perfections,  be  regarded  as  impostors,  who  said  one 
thing  and  meant  another?  Yet  the  celebrated  and 
acute  Bp.  Warburton,  to  mention  no  others,  lately  ex- 
pended much  ingenuity  and  learning  to  bring  us  to  such 
conclusions.  See  his  very  elaborate  and  noted  work, 
entitled  The  (Urine  legation,  $c.  vol.  i.  p.  332,  &c.  and 
p.  419,  &c.  lie  would  have  us  think  that  all  the  phil- 
osophers who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  se- 
cretly denied  it ;  that  they  held  nature  to  be  the  only 
deity;  and  human  souls  to  be  particles,  severed  from 
the  souls  of  the  world,  to  which  they  return  at  the  death 
of  the  body.  But  not  to  mention  that  he  cites  only 
Grecian  philosophers,  while  other  nations  had  their 
philosophers  also,  differing  widely  from  the  Grecian; 
the  renowned  author  depends  not  on  plain  and  explicit 
testimony,  which  seems  requisite  to  justify  so  heavy  a 
charge,  but  merely  on  conjectures,  on  single  examples. 
and  on  inferences  from  the  doctrines  held  by  certain 
philosophers.  If  this  kind  of  proof  be  allowed,  If  single 
instances  and  inferences  are  sufficient  to  convict  men 
of  duplicity,  when  no  shadow  of  suspicion  appears  in 

their  language,  who  will  be  found  Innocent?  Though 
but  an  ordinary  man  and  for  inferior  to  Warburton, 
yet  I  could  prove  that  all  the  theologians  in  Christen- 
dom disbelieve  utterly  what  they  teach  in  public,  and 

that  they  covertly  aim  to  Instil  the  poisOO  of  impiety 
into  men's  minds,  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  assail  them 
in  tlie  manixrthU  learned  writer  assails  the  philoso- 
phers."—  Mar.  [  It  may  lie  proper  to  add  In  re,  on  oc- 
casion of  this  first  reference  to  Bdosheim'e larger  work, 
his  Cummentarii  <L'  fUbui  Christianis  ante  Con  tantinum 
Magnum,  that  a  large  portion  of  it.  Dearly  twc-thlrda, 
hat  been  translated  Into  English  i>y  the  late  R.  B. 
Vidal,  Esq.  In  8  vols.  Bvo,  Lond    1818    86.— X. 

i  See  the  notes  on  my  Latin  translation  of  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  Syttetn,  torn   i.  p.  66,  !50Q,  torn.  ii. 
p.  1171,  and  Ifourgues,  Plan  tkeologique  du  Pyt) 
ritme,  tome  i.  p.  7">,  .se.   [See  .Note  i,  p.  29,  below.— & 
B  Thus  is  the  stoical  doctrine  otfafe  generally  repre- 
sented, bul  not  more  generally  than  unjustly.     Their 
fatum,  when  carefully  and  attentively  examined,  seems 
to  have  signified  no  more.  In  the  Intention  <>r  the  wisest 
of  that  sect,  than  the  plan  of  government  formed  origi- 


motives  to  virtue ;  and  accordingly  the 
moral  system  of  the  Stoics  is  a  body  that 
is  fair  and  beautiful,  but  without  sinews 
and  active  limbs.3 

24.  Plato  seems  to  have  exceeded  all 
the  other  philosophers  in  wisdom,  and  not 
without  reason.  For  he  held  the  world  to 
be  governed  by  an  independent,  powerful, 
and  intelligent  God;  and  he  taught  men 
what  to  fear,  and  what  to  hope  for  after 
death.  Yet  his  doctrines  not  only  rest  on 
very  slender  foundations,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  but  they  represent  the  su- 
preme Creator  as  destitute  of  several  per- 
fections,4 and  as  limited  to  a  certain  place. 
His  doctrine  concerning  demons  and  the 
human  soul,  is  singularly  adapted  to  pro- 
duce and  encourage  superstition.6  Nor 
will  his  system  of  morals  command  very 
high  estimation,  if  we  examine  it  in  all  its 
parts,  and  inquire  into  its  first  principles.6 

25.  As  all  these  sects  held  many  thinp-s 

•  as  sf 

inconsistent  with  sound  reason,  and  were 
addicted  to  never-ending  contentions  and 
debates,  some  moderate  and  well-disposed 
men  concluded  to  follow  none  of  them  im- 
plicitly, but  to  glean  from  all  whatever  was 
good  and  consonant  to  reason,  and  reject 
the  rest.  Hence  originated  in  Egypt,  and 
particularly  at  Alexandria,  a  new  mode  of 

nally  in  the  divine  mind,  a  plan  all-wise  and  perfect, 
and  from  which,  of  consequence,  the  supreme  Being, 
morally  speaking,  can  never  depart.  So  that  when 
Jupiter  is  said  by  the  Stoics  to  be  subject  to  immutable 
fate,  this  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  subject  to  the 
\\  i  dom  of  his  own  counsels,  and  acts  ever  in  conformity 
with  his  supreme  perfections.  The  following  remark- 
able passage  of  Seneca,  drawn  from  the  5th  chapter  cf 
his  book  de.  Provident 'nu  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  ex- 
plication we  have  here  given  of  the  Stoical  fate :  "Illc 
ipse  omnium  conditor  et  rector,  tcripsit  quidem  fata, 
sed  sequitur.  Semper  paret  semel  .;'."w7." —  Mart. 
[This  tine  apology  will  not  bear  a  strict  scrutiny. 
The  Stoics  themselves  differed  in  opinion,  and  they 
generally  had  indistinct  notions.  But  most  of  them 
held  fate  to  be  rather  a  physical  than  a  moral  1 1. 
sity  ;  though  some  of  them,  at  times,  confounded  it  with 
Jove,  nature,  or  a  pantheistic  god,  as  Seneca  does  in 
the  pnnflBgyi  Quoted. — After. 

3  These  remarks  receive  some  illustration  from  my 
note  on  Cudworth's  hit,  II.  Sy*t.  torn,  i.  p.  M7. 

I  He  ascribed  to  God  neither  omnipotence,  nor  om- 
nipresence, nor  omuisoienc  I  [But  Maclaine 
here  enters  his  dissent,  lie  says:  "  All  the  divine  per- 
fections are  frequently  acknowledged  by  that  philoso- 
pher." i  wish  be  had  given  proof  of  thi<  asoartion,  if 
he  was  able  to  teak''  ii  good.     MWm 

fi  He  believed  that  God  employs  good  and  evU  demons, 
In  the  govern  aeal  of  the  world,  and  that  men  can 
have  commerce  w  ith  these  demons  A  person  believing 
this  may  easily  be  led  to  regard  Idolatry  as  not  alto- 
gether irrational       S 

0  The  di  feats  of  the  Platonic  i  hilosophy  areco]  lonely, 

but  not  very  accurately  depicted  hy  BaltUS,  in  a  French 

work.  Defenti  detp  retaccusit  <l<   Platonitme.     Paris. 

1711,    4to.       [Plato     has,    moreover    heen     accused    of 

Splnozlsm.  for  Bayle  |  Continuation  det  penefn  diver* 
cat  tur  'a  Comite,  \<-.  chap.  \w."i  and  Qundling,  (in 
Otia,  faso<  2.  and  In  Gundlins iana,  sec.  (8.  ib.)  tax 
him  with  confounding  God  With  matter.  But  Zim- 
nierniaim  Oputcula,  torn.  i.  p.  762,  Brc)  and  the  elder 
Sehtlhorn   |  A  imenitat .  lit,  rat.  torn.    ix.   xii.  and  xiii.) 

have  defended  the  character  of  Plato.—  SchL 
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philosophising,  called  the  Eclectic.  One 
Potaman  of  Alexandria  has  been  repre- 
sented as  its  author;  but  the  subject  bas  its 
difficulties.1  That  this  sect  flourished  at 
Alexandria  in  the  age  of  our  Saviour,  is 
manifest  from  the  Jewish  Philo,  who  phi- 
losophised according  to  its  principles.2 
These  Eclectics  held  Plato  in  the  highest 
estimation  ;  but  they  unscrupulously  modi- 
fied his  doctrines  by  incorporating  what 
they  pleased  from  the  other  philosophers.3 
26.  It  will  be  easy  to  see  what  inference 
should  be  drawn  from  this  account  of  the 
lamentable  state  of  the  world  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth.  It  may  serve  to  teach 
us  that  the  human  race  was  then  wholly 
corrupt,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  Divine 
teacher  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  true 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to 
recall  the  wanderers  into  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  piety.  And  it  may  teach  those  who 
before  were  ignorant  of  it,  how  great  the 
advantages  and  supports,  in  all  circumstan- 
ces of  life,  the  human  family  have  derived 
from  the  advent  of  Christ  and  from  the 
religion  which  he  taught.  Many  despise 
and  ridicule  the  Christian  religion,  not 
knowing  that  to  it  they  are  indebted  for  all 
the  blessings  they  enjoy. 


1  J.  Brucker,  Historia  crit.  philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  193. 
has  shown  that  in  regard  to  the  controversies  main- 
tained by  Heumann,  Hasacus,  and  others,  respecting 
this  nearly  unknown  Potamon,  the  probability  is  that 
he  lived  about  the  close  of  the  second  century;  that 
his  speculations  had  little  effect ;  and  that  Ammonius 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  sect. 
Yet  this  will  not  forbid  our  believing  what  Brucker  him- 
self admits,  that  there  were  .some  Grecian  philosophers, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ,  who  speculated  very 
much  as  the  Eclectics  afterwards  did,  though  the  few 
followers  they  had  did  not  merit  the  title  of  a  sect. 
—  Schl. 

2  For  he  philosophised  in  the  manner  of  Clemens 
Alex.  Origen,  and  the  other  Christian  doctors,  who 
were  certainly  Eclectics.  For  the  most  part  he  follows 
Plato  ;  and  hence  many  account  him  a  pure  Platonist. 
But  he  often  commends  the  Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  and 
others,  and  adopts  their  opinions. —  Schl. 

3  See  Olearius,  Dp.  Philosophia  Eclectica;  Brucker 
and  others.  [On  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  vulgar 
polytheism  of  the  ancient  pagans,  the  best  works  for 
the  mere  English  reader  seem  to  be  those  already  men- 
tioned (in  Note  3  p.  10)  Leland's  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Revelation,  [and  Tholuck's  Essay.] 
The  history  of  philosophy  among  the  ancients  has  not 
been  critically  and  ably  written  in  English,  nor  by 
Englishmen.  Stanley's  Lives,  Sec.  1G55,  4  to,  is  full  of 
mistakes;  and  Enfield's  A bri figment  of  Brucker  is  quite 
superficial.  The  best  general  works  are  Brucker's 
Historia  critica  philoiophice.  Lips.  1741 — 67,  <>  vols.  4to, 
and  the  more  recent  German  works  by  Tiedemann, 
7  vols.  8vo,  1791—96;  Buhle,  7  vols.  8vo,  1800;  Tenne- 
man.  12  vols.  8vo,  1798—1810;  and  Rixner,  3  vols.  8vo, 

1822.  The  history  of  Moral  philosophy,  or  ethics, 
is  well  treated  by  Meiners,  hit.  Geschichte,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1800—1;  and  Staiullin,  Gesch.  rhr  Moralphiloso- 
phie,  1822,  8vo.—  Mat:  [To  these  works  may  be  added 
the  English  translation,  by  Morrison,  of  Ritter's  cele- 
brated Geschichte  der  philaiaphie  alter  Zrit,  in  four 
volumes.  Lond.  1814— G,  8vo.  The  student  may  also 
consult  with  profit  Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la  civilization 
morale  at  religieu$e  de*  ( trees,  (iron.  1833—42.  B  vols. 
8vo  ;  together  with  B.  Constant,  Du  pofytheisme  ro- 
m  tin.    Paris,  1833,  2  vols.  8vo It. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CIVIL    AND    RELIGIOUS    STATE    OF    THE 
JEWS  AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

1 .  The  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  among 
whom  the  Saviour  chose  to  be  born,  was 
little  better  than  that  of  other  nations. 
Herod,  whose  crimes  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  Great,  then  governed  or  rather  op- 
pressed the  nation,  being  a  tributary  king 
under  the  Romans.  He  drew  on  himself 
universal  hatred  by  his  cruelties,  jealousies, 
and  wars,  and  exhausted  the  wealth  of  the 
unhappy  nation  by  his  mad  luxury,  his 
excessive  magnificence,  and  his  immoderate 
largesses.  Under  his  administration  Ro- 
man luxury  with  great  licentiousness  spread 
over  Palestine.4  In  religion  he  was  pro- 
fessedly a  Jew ;  but  he  copied  the  manners 
of  those  who  despise  all  religion. 

2.  On  the  death  of  this  tyrant  the  Ro- 
mans allowed  Archelaus,  his  son,  with  the 
title  of  Exarch,  to  reign  over  half  of  Pales- 
tine ;  viz.  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea. 
The  other  half  was  divided  between  two 
other  sons  of  Herod,  Antipas  and  Philip. 
Archelaus  copied  the  vices  of  his  father, 
and  was  therefore,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  publicly  accused  by  the  Jews  before 
Augustus,  and  deprived  of  his  crown.5 
The  countries  he  had  governed  were  now 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
and  annexed  to  Syria.  This  change  in 
their  form  of  government  brought  numerous 
troubles  and  calamities  upon  the  Jews,  to 
the  ruin  and  final  extinction  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  Romans  did  not  indeed  wholly 
prohibit  the  Jews  from  retaining  their  na- 
tional laws,  and  the  religion  established  by 
Moses.  Their  religious  affairs  were  still 
conducted  by  a  high  priest,  with  priests 
and  levites  under  him,  and  by  their  national 
senate  or  sanhedrim.  The  exterior  of  their 
worship,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remained 
unaltered ;  but  the  amount  of  evil  resulting 
to  this  miserable  people,  from  the  presence 
of  Romans  among  them  Avho  were  in  their 
view  polluted  and  detestable,  from  the 
cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  governors,  and 
from  the  frauds  and  rapacity  of  the  publi- 
cans, is  almost  incalculable.  Unquestiona- 
bly those  who  were  subject  to  the  other  two 
sons  of  Herod  lived  more  comfortably. 

4.  But  the  measure  of  liberty  and  com- 

4  See  Noldius,  Historia  Iduma>a,  in  Havercamp's 
edit,  of  Josephus,  torn.  ii.  pag.  333,  &c.  Basnage,  Hts- 
toire  des  Juifs,  tome  i.  part  l.  p.  27,  &c.  Noris,  Cccno- 
teph.  Pi  tin.  ii.  G.  Pridcaux,  Connexion,  fro.  part 
ii.  book  viii.  Cellarius,  Historia  Ilerodum,  in  his  Diss. 
Acad.  par.  i.  p.  207,  and  especially  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, Josephus,  in  his   Wars  of  the  ,J<  tor. 

s  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  xiii.  and  de 
Hell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vl. —  Schi. 
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fort  allowed  to  the  Jews  by  the  Romans, 
was  wholly  dissipated  by  the  profligacy 
and  crimes  of  those  who  pretended  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  nation.  Their  prin- 
cipal men,  their  high  priests  (as  we  learn 
from  Josephus),  were  most  abandoned ; 
they  had  purchased  their  places  by  bribes 
or  by  deeds  of  iniquity,  and  maintained 
their  ill-acquired  authority  by  every  spe- 
cies of  flagitious  acts.  The  other  priests, 
and  all  those  who  held  any  considerable 
office,  were  not  much  better.  The  multi- 
tude, excited  by  such  examples,  ran  head- 
long into  every  sort  of  iniquity,  and  by 
their  unceasing  robberies  and  seditions, 
armed  against  them  both  the  justice  of  God 
and  the  vengeance  of  men.1 

5.  Two'  religions  then  flourished  in  Pa- 
lestine, viz.  the  Jewish  and  the  Samaritan, 
between  the  followers  of  which  a  deadly 
hatred  prevailed.  The  nature  of  the  for- 
mer is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament;  but 
in  the  age  of  the  Saviour  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  primitive  form  and  character.  The 
people  universally  were  infected  with  cer- 
tain prevalent  and  'pernicious  errors,  and 
the  more  learned  fiercely  contended  on 
points  of  the  greatest  moment.  All  looked 
for  a  deliverer;  not,  however,  such  a  one 
as  God  had  promised,  but  a  powerful  war- 
rior and  a  vindicator  of  their  national 
liberties.2  All  placed  the  sum  of  religion 
in  an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and 
in  certain  external  duties  towards  their  own 
countrymen.  All  excluded  the  rest  of 
mankind  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  and, 
of  course,  whenever  they  dared,  treated 
them  with  hatred  and  inhumanity.3  To 
these  fruitful  sources  of  vice  must  be  add- 
ed various  absurd  and  superstitious  opi- 
nions concerning  the  divine  nature,  genii, 
magic,  &c.  partly  brought  by  their  an- 
cestors from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  partly  imbibed  from  the  neighbouring 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians.4 

1  Sec  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  sec.  G ; 
and  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  tome  i.  cap.  xiv. —  Schl. 

2  This  is  proved  by  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tome 
v.  cap.  x.  That  not  only  Pharisees,  but  all  Jews,  of 
whatever  sect,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  were  ex- 
pecting a  Messias,  is  shown  by  Mosbeim,  in  his 
Comm.  de  Hrh.  Christ  &&  p.  40,  from  the  following 
texts:— John  i.  20,  25;  x  24,  frc  :  xii.  84;  Matt.  ii. 
•»— G;  rxL9;  xxvi.  68,  &C  -Sr/if.  [Sec  also  Bertbol.lt, 
Chrittologia  Judatorum  Jetu  apoxtolorumque  estate, 
Kri.  lsii,  hvo.    This  expectation  of  a  deliverer  was 

prevalent  even  among  thfl  heathen.  See  Bp.  Blom- 
field's  Dissertations  on  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a 
Promised   Redeemer,  Kc.     Camb>   1819,   Bvo,  and  a 

curious  work,  by  Fred.  Nolan,  entitled,  The  Expecta- 
tions of  the  Assyrians  thai  a  great  DeHt  rer  would 
appear,  &c.     Lond.     1826,  8vO.— 11. 

:t  Hence  other  nations,  not  without  reason,  accounted 
the  Jews  as  enemies  of  mankind.  Sec  the  examples 
collected  by  Eisner,  Obteroat.  Sacr.  in  N.  T.  torn.  ii. 
p.  H71.--.SVA/. 

i  See    Gale,    Observ.  "d    Jambtichtttn,    de    Myster. 


G.  The  learned,  who  pretended  to  a  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  theo- 
logy, were  divided  into  various  sects  and 
parties,6  among  which  three  were  most  nu- 
merous and  influential ;  namely,  the  Pha- 
risees, the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes. 
The  first  two  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures :  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Essenes 
we  are  indebted  to  Josephus  and  Philo. 
These  principal  sects  agreed,  indeed,  re- 
specting the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  but  respecting  questions 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  such  as  re- 
late to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  they  were 
engaged  in  endless  contentions.  The  per- 
nicious effects  on  the  common  people  of 
these  dissensions  of  the  learned  may  be 
easily  conceived. 

7-  They  disagreed  first  respecting  the 
law  itself,  or  the  rule  which  God  had  given 
them.  The  Pharisees  added  to  the  written 
law  an  oral  or  unwritten  law,  handed  down 
by  tradition,  which  both  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Essenes  rejected,  adhering  only  to  the 
written  law.  They  differed  also  respect- 
ing the  import  of  the  law.  For  while  the 
Pharisees  sought  a  double  sense  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, one  the  obvious  and  literal,  the  other 
recondite  and  figurative,  the  Sadducees 
held  only  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Essenes  dissented 
from  them  both,  maintaining  that  the  words 
of  the  law  were  of  no  authority,  but  that 
the  things  expressed  by  them  were  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  and  divine  things.  To 
these  contests  concerning  the  law,  others 
were  added  on  subjects  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, and  particularly  respecting  the  pun- 
ishments and  rewards  declared  in  the  law. 
These,  the  Pharisees  held,  referred  to  both 
the  body  and  the  soul,  and  extended  beyond 
the  present  life,  while  the  Sadducees  believed 
in  no  future  retributions.  The  Essenes  took 
a  middle  course,  admitting  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  confining  them  to  the 
soul,  holding  that  the  body  consists  of  a 
malignant  substance,  and  is  the  temporary 
prison  of  the  soul.6 

JEgypt.  p.  206 ;  and  Sale,  Freface  to  his  English 
transl.  Of  the  Koran,  page  7'2.  Even  Josephus,  Art' 
tiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  see.  2,  admits  thai  the  Jewish 
religion  was  corrupted  amongthe  Babylonians. —  SehL 
[  Bee  also  Milman's  Hist.  Of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  page  GO, 
Scc.—R. 

•''  Besides  the  three  more  noted  sects,  there  were 
others  unquestionably  among  the  Jews.  The  1L  i;>- 
dians  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;  the  dau- 
tonites,  by  Josephus;  and  other  seets  by  Epipbanius 
and  by  Efegeslppus,  Ln  Eusebius;  all  of  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  mere  fictions.  [For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  minor  sects  among  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly the  Heinerobaptists,  see  Mosheitn's  Comment,  de 
Reb.  Christ,  pages  33—5.  Vidal's  translation,  i.  77—9. 
—  Ii. 

6  For  an  account  of  the  three  Jewish  sects,  see 
Trigland,     Syntagma     Trium     Scriptorum    iUustrium 
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8.  Notwithstanding  these  sects  contended 
about  points  of  such  vast  moment,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  molested  each  other 
with  ^any  violence  on  religious  grounds. 
But  this  forbearance  and  moderation,  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  will  ascribe  to  sound  and  generous 
principles.  The  Sadducees  were  supported 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Pharisees  by  the  common  people.  Neither 
sect,  therefore,  could  rise  up  in  hostility 
against  the  other  without  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  Besides,  the  Romans  on  the  least 
appearance  of  tumult  or  sedition  would 
doubtless  have  punished  the  ringleaders 
with  severity.  We  may  add,  that  the  Sad- 
ducees were  of  accommodating  manners, 
and,  from  the  principles  of  their  sect,  were 
averse  from  all  broils  and  altercations.1 

9.  The  Essenes  could  more  easily  avoid 
contention  with  the  others,  because  they 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  retired  places, 
and  remote  from  intercourse  with  mankind. 
This  sect,  which  was  dispersed  over  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
held  religion  to  consist,  in  silence  and  medi- 
tation ;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  a  strict 
mode,  of  life,  and  by  various  observances 
borrowed  it  would  seem  from  the  Egyp- 
tians,2 to  raise  themselves  to  higher  degrees 
of  virtue.  Yet  they  were  not  all  of  the 
same  sentiments.  Some  lived  in  celibacy, 
and  made  it  their  care  to  instruct  and  edu- 
cate the  children  of  others.  Others  married 
wives,  not  to  gratify  their  natural  propensi- 
ties, but  solely  to  propagate  the  human 
race.3  Those  who  lived  in  Syria  held  that 
God  may  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  yet 
that  they  must  be  offered  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner  from  what  was  common  among 
the  Jews ;  whence  it  appears  they  did  not 
reject  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
But  those  who  inhabited  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  maintained  that  no  sacrifice  should 


(viz.  J.  Scaliger,  J.  Drusius,  and  N.  Serarius),  De 
Jitdcorum  Sectis,  Delft,  1703,  2  vols.  4to.  After  these, 
Basnage,  Prideaux  (in  their  Jewish  histories),  the 
authors  of  Introductions  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  woi'ks  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  and 
many  others,  have  described  these  sects,  some  more 
and  some  less  successfully. — Mur.  [The  various 
Biblical  Dictionaries,  such  as  Calmet's,  Kitto's, Winer's 
Biil.  R<>aludrterb,  &c.  and  the  larger  Church  Histories, 
especially  Neander's,  likewise  contain  important  infor- 
mation respecting  them. — R. 

1  See  Comment,  de  Reb.  Chr.  p.  48,  where  Moshoim 
proves  from  Josephus  ( Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  i. 
and  lib.  xiii.  cap.  x.),  that  the  Sadducees  were  all  men 
of  wealth;  and  (from  his  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.) 
that  they  bad  little  sympathy  for  others.  Moshcim  thinks 
he  finds  the  picture  of  a  Pharisee  in  the  rich  man  de- 
cribed,  Luke  xvi.  19. —  Schl. 

2  See  Holstenlus,  Notes  on  Porphyry,  de  Vita  Pi/tha. 
gorce,  p.  11,  cd.  Kustcr. 

3  See  Josephus,  De  Hell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  sec. 
13.—  Schl. 


be  presented  to  God,  except  that  of  a  com- 
posed mind,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  divine  things,  which  shows  that  they  put 
an  allegorical  sense  upon  the  whole  Jewish 
law.4 

10.  The  Therapeutce,  of  whom  Philo 
wrote  a  whole  book,5  are  commonly  reck- 
oned a  branch  of  the  Essene  family,  whence 
originated  the  popular  distinction  of  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  Essenes.  But  whether 
this  classification  is  correct  may  be  doubted. 
For  nothing  is  discoverable  in  the  customs 
or  institutions  of  the  Thcrapeutas,  which 
evinces  absolutely  that  they  were  a  branch 
of  the  Essenes,  nor  has  Philo  so  represented 
them.  Who  can  deny  that  other  fanatical 
Jews  besides  Essenes,  might  unite  together 
and  form  a  society?  But  I  agree  entirely 
with  those  who  regard  the  Therapeutse  as 
being  Jews  claiming  to  be  true  disciples  of 
Moses,  and  as  being  neither  Christians  nor 
Egyptians.  In  reality,  they  were  wild  and 
melancholy  enthusiasts,  who  led  a  life  in- 
congruous alike  with  the  law  of  Moses  and 
with  sober  reason.6 


4  See  Mosheim's  note  on  Cudworth's  Essay,  De  vera 
Xotione  ccence  Domini,  p.  4,  subjoined  to  his  Intellec- 
tual System.  [Respecting  the  Essenes  and  the  reasons 
why  they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  see 
Burton's  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
first  three  Centuries,  vol.  i.  21  — 5.  See  also  an  Essay  on 
the  Essenes  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  xlvii.  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  show  that  the  Essenes  of  Josephus 
were  the  primitive  Christians. — 27. 

5  Philo,  De  Vita  contemvlativa,  in  his  Works,  p. 
889. 

C  The  principal  writers  concerning  the  Therapeutce, 
are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Lux  Salutaris  Evang. 
toti  orbiexor,  cap.  iv.  p.  55.  [A  more  ample  account 
of  the  Therapeutic  is  given  by  Mosheim,  in  his 
Com.  de.  Reb.  Chr.  $c.  p.  55,  &c.  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  writers  on  the  subject  has  been  com- 
piled by  Schlegel : — "  It  is  still  debated  whether  these 
Therapeutse  were  Christians,  Jews,  or  heathen  phil- 
osophers. Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.) 
regarded  them  as  Christian  monks,  established  in  Egypt 
by  St.  Mark ;  and  many  Romish  writers,  to  support 
the  high  antiquity  of  monkery,  defend  this  opinion. 
The  whole  of  this  controversy  may  be  seen  in  the 
Lettres  pour  ct  contre  la  fameuse  question,  si  les  soli- 
taires appelles  Therapeutes,  dontaparle  Philon  le  Juif, 
etoient  Chretiens.  Paris,  1712,  12mo.  The  chief 
advocates  of  this  opinion  are  Montfaucon,  in  the 
Notes  to  his  French  translation  of  Philo,  and  M.  le 
Quien,  Christianus  Oriens,  torn.  ii.  p.  332.  On  the 
other  hand,  Scaliger,  Chamier,  Lightfoot,  Daille,  the 
two  Basnagcs,  Prideaux.  Ittig,  Buddeus,  Mosheim, 
Baumgarten,  and  recently  Orsi  (  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  i. 
p.  77)  and  Mangey  (Preface  to  Philo's  Works),  have 
maintained  that  they  were  Jews,  and  of  the  sect 
of  Essenes.  Lange,  in  a  Dissertation  published  in 
1721,  maintained  upon  very  slender  grounds,  that  they 
were  oriental  phUosopliers,  of  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, who  had  imbibed  some  Jewish  notions.  And 
Jablonski,  in  an  Essay  on  the  subject,  accounts  those 
solitaries  Egyptian  priests,  addicted  to  astrology  and 
other  sacred  sciences  of  the  Egytians."  Mosheim 
pertinently  observes  (Com.  de  Reb.  &c.  p.  50),  "  The 
Christian  monks,  who  evidently  originated  in  Egypt, 
borrowed  their  peculiarities  from  thepractica 
for  nothing  can  b3  more  similar  than  the  rulea  and  re- 
gulations of  the  ancient  monks  and  those  of  the  K  - 
senes,  as  described  by  Josephus.  On  the  ether  hand, 
the  Christian  solitaries  railed  Eremites  oopied  after 
the  theoretical  Essenes,  or  Therapeuta:"  —  Mur. 
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[Paut  i. 


11.  It  was  impossible  that  any  of  these 
sects  should  inculcate  and  promote  true  j 
piety  and  virtue.  The  Pharisees,  as  our 
Saviour  often  laid  to  their  charge,  disre- 
garded internal  purity,  and,  by  a  vain  os- 
tentation and  an  austere  life,  sought  for 
popular  applause,  and  also  ascribed  more 
authority  to  ancient  traditions  and  institu- 
tions than  to  the  holy  commandments  of 
God.  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  &c  The  Sadducccs 
gave  a  stimulus  to  iniquity  and  every  fast, 
by  discarding  all  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. The  Essenes,  a  fanatic  and  su- 
perstitious tribe,  made  piety  to  consist  in 
holy  indolence  and  a  dislike  of  mankind; 
and  thus  they  severed  the  ties  of  society. 

12.  "When  those  who  assumed  the  name 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  wise  were  in- 
volved in  such  darkness  and  such  alterca- 
tions, who  can  doubt  that  the  religion  and 
piety  of  the  common  people  were  in  a  low 
and  debased  state?  They  were  sunk  in 
deplorable  ignorance  of  divine  things;  and 
they  supposed  that  they  rendered  themselves 
acceptable  to  God,  by  their  attention  to 
sacrifices,  ablutions,  and  the  other  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  Moses.  From  this 
two-fold  source  (lowed  those  polluted  morals 
and  that  prolligate  life  which  characterized 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  while  Christ 
lived  among  them.1  Hence  our  Saviour 
compared  the  people  to  wandering  sheep 
who  had  no  shepherd,  Matt.  x.  G,  xv.  24, 
and  their  teachers  to  blind  men  who  attempt 
to  guide  others  in  a  way  of  which  they  are 
themselves  ignorant.  Matt.  xv.  14,  John 
ix.  39. 

13.  To  all  these  stains  on  the  character 
of  the  Jews  when  Christ  came  among  them, 
must  be  added  the  attachment  of  many  of 
them  to  the  oriental  philosophy  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  to  the  in- 
dubitable offspring  of  that  philosophy,  the 
Cabbala.2  That  many  Jews  were  infected 
with  this  system,bothtlie  sacredbooks  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  early  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  prove  undeniably.3 
It  is  certain  that  the  founders  of  several 
Gnostic  sects  were  Jews.  The  followers 
of  this  philosophy  must  necessarily  have 
differed  from  the  other  Jews  in  their  views 
of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
their  views  of  Moses,  of  the  creation,  and 
of  the  Messiah;  for  they  held  the  creator 
of  the  world  to  be  a  different  being  from 
the    supreme   God,    and   believed   that  the 


l  A  striking  peeeage,  relative  to  the  ridoaa  lives  of 
the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  occurs  in  Jotephus, 
Jit  I1,  ,1'itl.  lit)    x.  op.  >.iii.  MC.  l'i  —8ckL 

-'  Bee  Milman's  But.  of  Christianity,  i.  CI.  —  Ii. 

:*  Sec  J.  c.  Wi.ir,  BibUoth.  Ebraiea, torn. ii.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  i.  sec.  9,  p.  200. 


Messiah  was  to  destroy  the  domination  of 
the  former  over  the  human  race.  From 
such  opinions  a  monstrous  system  was 
formed,  widely  different  from  the  genuine 
religion  of  the  Jews. 

14.  The  outward  forms  of  worship  es- 
tablished by  Moses  were  less  corrupted  than 
the  other  parts  of  religion.  Yet  very 
learned  men  have  observed,  that  various 
rites  were  introduced  into  the  temple  itself, 
which  we  may  in  vain  search  for  in  the 
divine  ritual.  It  appears  that  the  Jews, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  neighbouring;  nations  and  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  were  so  captivated 
with  a  number  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
in  idol  worship,  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  them,  and  to  add  them  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  rites  of  God's  appointment.4 

15.  Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for 
this  great  corruption  of  a  nation  which  God 
had  selected  for  his  peculiar  people.  In 
the  first  place,  their  fathers  had  brought 
back  with  them  from  Chaldea  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  and  had  introduced  into 
Palestine,  many  foolish  and  vain  opinions, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the 
nation.5  And  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
customs  and  dogmas  of  the  Greeks  were 
disseminated  among  the  Persians,  the  Syri- 
ans, the  Arabians,  and  likewise  the  Jews, 
among  whom  literature  and  philosophy  had 
not  before  flourished.6  The  excursions, 
also,  which  many  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
make  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  es- 
pecially  into  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  caused  various  errors  and 
fmicics  of  the  pagan  nations  to  spread 
among  the  Hebrews.  And  lastly,  Herod 
the  Great  and  his  sons,  and  likewise  the 
Roman  procurators  and  soldiers,  had  un- 
doubtedly introduced  into  the  country 
many  foreign  institutions  and  pollutions. 
Other  causes  will  readily  occur  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  history  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

1G.  But  notwithstanding  their  numeious 
faults,  the  people  generally  manifested  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  were  very  cai  eful  that  it  should  not  be 
disparaged.  Hence  they  erected  through- 
out the  country  houses  of  worship,  called 
in  Greek.  Synagogwes,  where  the  people 
assembled  for  prayer  and  to  listen  to  the 


l  Si  c  Spencer,  l)r  Ltg.  rilwtl.  Mtfflf.  HRWMI,  toin. 
ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  1089,  S&>  Cantab,  where  he  treats  par- 
ticularly of  Jewish  rites  borrowed  from  the  Gcntil  -• 
and  net  to  be  found  in  the  Law  of  God. 

B  Bee  <>ale,  on  .lumhlielnis  Dt  tni/stt  /i/v  sfcgiiptiorum, 
p.  206.  Nor  does  Josephus  conceal  this  fact,  Antiq. 
,ht>t.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  sec.  J. 

G  J,c  Clerc,  Epiti,  nit.  ix.  p.  2'>0.—  Sc/tl. 
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public  expounders  of  the  law.  Schools  also 
were  established  in  the  principal  towns, 
where  literary  men  instructed  the  youth  in 
both  divine  and  human  knowledge.1  No 
one  can  doubt  that  these  institutions  had 
considerable  influence  to  preserve  the  law 
inviolate,  and  to  check  in  some  degree  the 
progress  of  wickedness. 

17-  The  Samaritans,  who  worshipped  on 
Mount  Gerizim  and  lived  in  virulent  hos- 
tility with  their  neighbours,  the  Jews,  were 
equally  oppressed  and  were  in  an  equal 
decree  the  authors  of  their  owu  calamities. 
It  appears  from  the  history  of  those  times, 
that  the  Samaritans  suffered  as  much  as  the 
Jews  did  from  the  machinations  of  factious 
men,  though  perhaps  they  had  fewer  reli- 
gious sects.  That  their  religion  was  less 
pure  than  the  Jewish,  Christ  himself  testi- 
fies. John  iv.  22.  Yet  they  seem  to  have 
had  more  correct  views  of  the  offices  of  the 
Messiah  than  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews. 
John  iv.  25.  Though  we  are  not  to  believe 
all  that  the  Jews  have  said  respecting  their 
opinions,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Sa- 
maritans adulterated  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  profane  errors 
of  the  pagans.2 

18.  The  narrow  limits  of  Palestine  could 
not  contain  the  very  numerous  nation  of 
the  Jews.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  was 
born,  there  was  almost  no  considerable 
province  which  did  not  contain  a  large 
number  of  Jews,  who  lived  by  commerce 
and  other  employments.  These  Jews,  in 
the  countries  out  of  Palestine,  were  pro- 
tected against  the  violence  and  abuse  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  public  laws  and  by  the  in- 
junctions of  the  magistrates.3  Yet  they 
were  in  most  places  exceedingly  odious  to 
the  mass  of  people,  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable singularity  of  their  religion  and 


1  See  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v. 
and  lib.  i.  cap.  v.— vii.  [Prideaux,  Connection,  &c. 
part.  i.  book  vi.  anno.  445. — Mur. 

2  The  principal  writers  concerning  the  Samaritans 
are   enumerated  by   Carpzovius,    Critica    Sacra    Vet. 

Test.  par.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  59o.  [The  most  valuable  are 
Cellarius,  Hist.  Gentis  Samarit.  in  his  Diss.  Acad. 
p.  109,  &c. ;  Morin.  Antiq.  Eccles.  Orient.;  Basnage, 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  tome  ii.  liv.  ii.  chaps,  i. — xiii. ;  Itc- 
land,  de  Samaritanis,  In  hfa  Diss.  MisceU-psr.  ii. ;  and 
Baumgarten,  Geschichte  der  Religionsparl,  p.  274,  &c. 
—  Schl.  [See  the  entire  section  (sec.  18)  on  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  tier  Kirrlung.  with 
its  important  quotations  and  references.  The  best  trans- 
lation of  this  valuable  compendium  is  that  by  Dr. 
Davidson  in  Clarke's  Foreign  Thcologjcal  Library- — R. 

3  See  Gronovius,  Decreta  Romana  et  Astutica 
pro  Judceis.  Leyden,  1712,  8vo.  [For  a  candid  and 
faithful  account  of  the  state  of  the  Jews,  both  in 
Palestine  and  out  of  it,  the  English  reader  is  referred 
to  Lardner'a  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  parti, 
vol.  i.  chap,  ii.—  vi.— Mur,  [Much  additional  and  more 
correct  information  is  to  be  found  in  Gieseler,  u'A  sup. 
Davids.  Trans,  vol.  i  pages  42—3.  Besides  Gronovius, 
the  student  ought  also  to  consult  Krtbsiu:-.  Decreta 
Ranuxnornm  pro  Judceis,    Lip*.  HCS,  gvo. —  R. 


customs.  The  special  providence  of  the 
Most  High  is  undoubtedly  to  be  recoo-nised 
in  the  dispersion  of  this  people  (who  were 
the  depositaries  of  the  true  religion  or  that 
which  inculcates  the  worship  of  the  one 
God)  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  that 
they  might  by  their  example,  put  supersti- 
tion to  shame,  and  might  in  a  manner 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Christian  religion. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    LIFE    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

1 .  So  many  and  so  virulent  diseases  of 
the  human  race  demanded  the  aid  of  a  Di- 
vine physician.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God 
himself  descended  from  heaven,  upon  Pa- 
lestine, in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great ;  and  joining  himself  to  human 
nature,  he  appeared  to  mortals  a  teacher 
that  could  not  err,  and  a  sponsor  at  the 
court  of  heaven,  as  well  as  a  king  there. 
In  what  year  this  salutary  light  rose  upon 
the  world,  the  most  persevering  efforts  of 
the  learned  have  not  been  able  fully  to  as- 
certain. Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we 
consider  that  the  earliest  Christians  knew 
not  the  day  of  their  Saviour's  birth,  and 
judged  differently  on  the  subject.4  But  of 
what  consequence  is  it  that  we  know  not 
the  year  or  day  when  this  light  first  shone, 
since  we  fully  know  that  it  has  appeared, 
and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  our  enjoy- 
ing its  splendour  and  its  warmth  ? 

2.  An  account  of  the  birth,  lineage,  fa- 
mily, and  parents  of  Christ  is  left  us  by  the 
four  inspired  writers  who  give  the  history 
of  his  life.  But  they  say  very  little  respect- 
ing his  childhood  and  youth.  When  a 
young  child  he  was  rescued  from  the  cruelty 
of  Herod,  by  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Matt, 
ii.  13.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  dis- 
puted publicly  in  the  temple,  with  the  most 
learned  Jewish  doctors,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. Afterwards,  till  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  lived  with  his  parents,  as  a  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  son.  Luke  ii.  51,  52. 
Divine  wisdom  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  us 
more  particulars;  nor  is  it  certain,  though 
many  think  it  so,  that  Christ  worked  at  the 
trade  of  his  foster-father  Joseph,  who  was 
a  carpenter.      Yet    there  were  anciently 


4  Most  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the 
year  of  Christ's  birth  are  collected  by  Fabricius, 
Bibliographia  Antiquar.  cap.  vii.  sec.  9,  p.  187.  [Am- 
ple dissertations  on  both  the  year  and  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  nativity  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  Commen- 
taries and  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  both  British  and 
foreign.  Ferhaps  the  most  satisfactory  are  the  recent 
disquisitions  in  Gresswell's  Dissertations  on  a  Harm  my 
of  the  Gospels.  Oxford,  1830—4,  4  vols.  8vo;  and  in 
Browne's  Ordo  Sceclorum.  Lond.  1844,  8vo.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  point  see  also  two  Dissertations  De 
Origine  Festi  Xativit.  Christi.  in  Jahlonski,  Opusrubt, 
cd.  Te  Water.     Leyden,  1809,  vol.  iii.  p.    J 17,  *ft— A 
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some  vain  and  deceitful  persons,  who  ven- 
tured to  fill  up  this  obscure  part  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life  with  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
fables.1 

3.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
entered  on  the  offices  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world.  To  render  his  ministry 
more  useful  to  the  Jews,  John,  the  son  of 
a  Jewish  priest,  a  man  grave  and  venera- 
ble in  his  whole  manner  of  life,  was  com- 
missioned of  God  to  proclaim  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.  He 
called  himself  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah, 
and,  being  full  of  holy  zeal,  exhorted  the 
Jews  to  amend  their  lives  and  purify  their 
hearts,  and  so  prepare  for  the  coming,  or 
rather  for  the  actual  presence,  of  the  Son  of 
God;  and  those  who  professed  repentance 
and'  reformation  he  initiated  into  the  ap- 
proaching kingdom  of  the  Saviour,  by  im- 
mersion in  the  Jordan.  Matt.  iii.  2,  &c; 
John  i.  22,  &c.  Jesus  himself,  before  com- 
mencing his  public  ministry,  chose  to  receive 
a  solemn  lustration  in  the  waters  of  Jordan 
at  the  hands  of  John,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  neglect  an/  part  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  religion.2 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into 
a  particular  detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Jesus  Christ.  All  Christians  know,  that, 
for  more  than  three  years,  amidst  great 
trials  and  afflictions,  and  surrounded  by 
snares  and  perils,  he  instructed  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  counsels  and  purposes  of  the 
Most  High;  that  he  omitted  nothing  which 
could  allure  either  the  ignorant  multitude 
or  the  well-informed ;  that  he  led  a  life  so 
spotless  and  holy  that  no  suspicion  what- 
ever could  attach  to  him ;  and  finally,  that, 
by  stupendous  miracles,  of  a  salutary  and 
beneficial  character,  and  such  as  accorded 
with  the  nature  of  his  mission,  he  placed 
the  truth  of  the  religion  he  taught  beyond 
all  controversy. 

5.  As  this  religion  was  to  be  propagated 
throughout  the  world,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  select  some  persons  to  be  his  con- 
stant and  confidential  companions,  who 
should  be  able  to  state  and  testify  to  pos- 
terity and  to  the  remotest  nations,  with  the 
greatefll  confidence  and  authority,  the  events 
of  his  life,  his  miracles,  and  his  whole  sys- 
tem of  doctrine.  Therefore,  from  the  Jews 
about   him    he   chose  twelve   messengers, 


a  collection  of  these  tablet  by  Pahrioiui, 
Code*  Apoayphui  N.  77  t.  torn.  i. 

c,  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  CeUarius, 
two  Diss,  ds  vita,  fin.  a    if  tupplicio  Jo.  /!"/>t.  in  his 

!,-i,i  par  i  p  169,  sad  par.  U  p.  ;j;.'J.  Ittlg, 
Hutoria  ,,ri,s.  primi  \eeta    capita, cap. Till. 

soc.  4;  Wltstua,  Wtcell  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  464,  fee.  - 
8ckl.  [and  Winer,  Biblischei  Realwtirteroucht  article 
Johanna. — Mur. 


whom  he  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
title  of  Apostles.  They  were  plebeians, 
poor,  and  illiterate  ;  for  he  would  not  em- 
ploy the  rich,  the  eloquent,  and  the  learned, 
lest  the  success  of  their  mission  should  be 
ascribed  to  natural  causes  and  to  human 
means.  1  Cor.  i.  21.  These  he  once  sent 
forth  among  the  Jews,  during  his  lifetime 
Matt.  x.  7;  but  afterwards  he  retained 
them  constantly  near  him,  that  they  might 
witness  all  that  he  said  or  did.3  But,  that 
the  people  might  not  lack  religious  instruc- 
tion, he  commissioned  seventy  other  dis- 
ciples to  travel  at  large  through  Judea. 
Luke  x.  i. 

G.  The  learned  have  inquired  why  the 
Saviour  appointed  just  twelve,  neither  more 
nor  less,  to  be  apostles,  and  seventy  to  be 
his  disciples;  and  various  conjectures  are 
offered  on  the  subject.  But  as  it  is  mani- 
fest from  the  words  of  Christ  himself  (Matt. 
xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  30),  that  the  number 
of  the  apostles  had  reference  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  he  wished  to  indicate  to  the 
Jews  that  he  was  the  supreme  Lord  and 
Pontiff  over  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  which 
was  divided  into  twelve  tribes.  The  se- 
venty disciples  were  just  equal  in  number 
to  the  senators  composing  the  Sanhedrim 
or  grand  council  of  the  nation  ;  and  this 
justifies  the  conjecture  that  Christ  inten- 
ded, by  the  choice  of  the  seventy,  to  admo- 
nish the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their 
Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  all 
power  in  relation  to  religious  matters  was 
vested  in  him  alone.4 


3  Mosheim  has  a  long  note  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  his  Com.  de  Rebut  Chr.  p.  49,  the  substance  of 
which  is  this  ;  The  title  Apostles  was  given  to  those 
principal  men  whom  the  high  priests  retained  as  their 
private  counsellors,  and  whom  they  occasionally  sent 
as  their  legates  to  the  foreign  Jews,  cither  to  collect  the 
yearly  tax  for  the  temple  or  to  execute  other  commis- 
sions. We  have  not,  indeed,  a  direct  testimony  at  hand, 
proving  that  the  title  of  Apostles  was  given  to  such  le- 
gates of  the  high  priests  in  the  days  of  Christ  Yet 
there  is  intimation  of  this  in  Gal.  1.  I.; and  Jerome  so 
understood  the  passage.  Bee  his  Comment.  Sec.  Opp. 
torn.  be.  p.  134  And  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  legates  of  the  Jewish  Patriarchs  (who 
stood  in  the  place  ofhigh  priests)  were  called  apostles, 
is  fully  proved.  See  Jerome,  tlbi  ntpra,  and  Kusebius 
on  />./.  cap.  xvilL  2      hee  also  Uothofxedua,  on  Cod. 

Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  261,  ed.  Kitter;  Vctavius,  on 
Epiphan,  ad  Harm,  x.w.;  Wesseling,  De  Archowti' 
h//<  Jud.  p.  91;  Welch  (of  Getting.)  Hut.  Patriarch, 
Jud.;  and  Buicer,  Thetaur.  Ecclet.  torn.  i.  p.  477. — Mur. 

4  There  are  two  fictitious  lists  of  the  seventy  disci- 

pl.  -  HOW  extant,  which  are  falsely  ascribed  to  Hippoly- 
tus  and  to  Doaitheus.  They  mag  be  seen  in  various 
works ;  e.  g.  Fnbricius,  l.ux  Eoangi  Hi,  Ike.  pag. 
115—118;  and  annexed  to  the  books  1),    J'i(,t  ,(  Morte 

id.   Fahrlcius;   and  in  lttiu'.  Hitt.  Ecclet.  pri- 

mi  .•acid.  p.  472.  That  no  sort  of  en  (lit  is  due  to  them, 
is  shown  by  Ettlg,  ubi  tupra;  1  y  BlondeU,  De  Epu- 
COmiet  Preebj/t.  p.  93,  and  by  others.  Kusebius.  Hist. 
i.  12,  expressly  di dares  that  no  catalogue  of 
the  seventy  di-eiples  was  to  be  found  anywhere  in  his 
day.     The  two  lists  nearly  agree,  and  are  evidently 
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7.  Jesus  himself  gave  instruction  to  none 
but  Jews;  nor  did  he  allow  his  disciples  to 
travel  among  other  nations,  as  teachers, 
while  be  continued  on  earth.  Matt.  x.  5,6; 
xv.  24.  Yet  the  extraordinary  deeds  per- 
formed by  him  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
his  fame  very  early  extended  to  other  na- 
tions. There  are  respectable  writers  who 
state,  that  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  being 
dangerously  sick,  sent  a  letter  to  Christ, 
imploring  his  assistance;  and  that  he  not 
only  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,  but  also 
sent  him  his  picture.1.  It  is  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  not  only  the  letters  of  Christ 
and  Abgarus,  but  likewise  the  whole  story 
were  fabricated.2  I  would  by  no  means 
venture  to  defend  the  credit  of  the  letters; 
but  I  see  no  very  weighty  reasons  for  re- 
jecting altogether  the  whole  story. 

8.  No  small  part  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  excited  by  the  demonstrations  of 
divine  authority  in  Christ,  to  revere  him 
as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  leading  men, 
especially  the  Pharisees  and  the  chief  priests, 
whose  vices  and  crimes  he  freely  reproved, 

f)lotted  against  his  life,  being  fearful  of 
osing  their  honours  and  privileges  if  Christ 
should  continue  publicly  to  preach.  For  a 
Ions:  time  the  machinations  of  these  unaodlv 
men  were  ineffectual.  But  at  last,  his  un- 
grateful disciple,  Judas,  disclosing  the  place 
of  his  master's  nocturnal  retirement,  he 
was  seized  by  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  for 
his  life. 

9.  He  was  first  charged  before  the  Jew- 
ish high  priest  and  senate,  with  having 
violated  the  law,  and  blasphemed  the  ma- 
jesty of  God.  Thence  he  was  dragged  to 
the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  procura- 
tor, and  there  accused  of  sedition  and  of 
treason  against  Caesar.  Neither  of  these 
accusations  could  have  satisfied  fair  and 
upright  judges.  But  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  which  were  instigated  by  the  ir- 
religious priests,  compelled  Pilate,  though 
reluctantly,  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
him.  lie,  as  he  had  come  into  our  world 
to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  and 


made  up  by  collecting  together,  without  the  least  judg- 
ment, nearly  all  the  names  of  Christians  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  salutations 
of  Paul. —  Mar. 

1  EuscbJus,  Hist.  Ecelet.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  [Here  is 
the  earliest  notice  of  these  Letter*.  For  the  earliest 
history  of  the  picture,  sec  Evngrius,  Hist.  Redes,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  xxvii.  Sec  the  Letters  themselves,  with  notes 
in]  Fabricius,  Codex  stpoerypiius,  torn.  i.  p.  317. 

-  See  F'asnagc,  J  list  aire  ties  Juifs,  ton),  i.  chap.  xvii. 
p.  500 ;  Bayer,  Historia  Edessena  ct  Qtroenu,  lib.  iii. 
p.  101;  Assematl,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vat.  torn.  i. 
p.  5S4.  [As  to  the  picture,  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  shown  at  Rome,  Heausobrc  has  fully  exposed 
the  fable  in  his  Diss,  des  Images  de  mine  divine,  in 
the  Biblioth,  Germanique,  torn,  xviii.  p.  10,&c.  Mo- 
sheim,  De  Rebut  Christ.  &c.  p.  79.— Mur. 


knew  that  all  the  objects  of 'his  abode 
among  them  were  accomplished,  voluntarily 
submitted  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross,  on  which 
he  yielded  up  his  spotless  soul  to  God. 

10.  On  the  third  day  after  his  burial,  he 
re-assumed  the  life  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily laid  down ;  and  showing  himself  alive, 
he  made  it  manifest  that  men  no  longer 
owed  anything  to  divine  justice.  He  now 
continued  forty  days  with  his  disciples, 
employing  the  time  very  much  in  giving 
them  instruction.  To  his  enemies  he  would 
not  appear  visibly:  among  other  reasons, 
one  was,  that  he  knew  those  unprincipled 
men  who  had  before  accused  him  of  sorcery, 
would  impudently  affirm  that  it  was  merely 
a  spectre,  bearing  his  likeness  and  produced 
by  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  had  ap- 
peared. At  length,  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  he  ascended  up  to  heaven,  after 
commissioning  them  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all  nations. 

CHARTER  IV. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  When  Jesus  was  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  eternal  Father,  the  first  proof 
he  gave  of  his  majesty  and  power  was  by 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his 
disciples  and  friends  on  earth,  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  his  death.  Acts  ii.  1,  &c.  On 
receiving  this  celestial  gift  and  teacher,  they 
were  freed  from  all  their  former  ignorance 
and  blindness  of  mind,  and  endued  with 
astonishing  alacrity  and  power  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office.  With  these  mental 
endowments,  was  joined  the  knowledge  of 
various  foreign  lano-ua^es,  which  was  indis- 
pensable  to  them  in  giving  instruction  to 
different  nations,3  and  also  a  firm  reliance 


3  The  nature  of  this  "gift  of  tongues  "  has  been  very 
variously  interpreted  by  divines  and  historians.  A 
summary  of  these  views  may  be  seen  in  Townsend"s 
New  Test,  chronolojicaljy  arranged,  in  loc.  taken  chiefly 
from  Kuinoel,  Comment.  i?i  lib.  X.  Test.  iv.  43,  &c; 
but  a  fuller  list  is  given  in  Harlcs's  edition  of  Fabricius, 
Biblio.  Grcrca,  iv.  760,  &c.  See  also  Neandor,  Gesch. 
d.  Pjlanzung,  u.  Leitung,  &c.  i.  10 ;  translated  in 
Clarke's  Biblical  Cabinet,  Nos.45and  46.  The  English 
reader  may  also  consult  Middleton's  Essay  on  the  Gift 
of  Tongues,  Misc.  Works,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  but  especially 
Milman's  Hampton  Lectures.  Oxford,  1827 — lecture  V. 
which  presents  an  excellent  survey  of  this  subject. 
On  the  collateral  topic  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
language  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  see  jMilman,  ubi 
supra;  Gresswell's  Dissertations  on  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  i.  109—114,  and  the  Supplementary  vol.  pages 
1 — 13;  also,  the  celebrated  work  of  Diodati,  entitled  De 
Christo  grcece  loquente  exercitatio.  Nap.  17G7;  a  trans- 
lation of  which  is  given  in  the  American  Biblical  Bepo- 
titory  for  H44-45.  In  opposition  to  the  extreme  views 
of  liiodati,  see  Hug,  Einleitung  in  die  Schrifl<n  <i  < 
N.  T.  vol.  ii.  see.  10,  translated  by  Wait,  but  more 
correctly  in  the  Am>>r.  Bib.  Bep.  for  1831,  p.  360,  •'• 
and  Pfannkuehe's  Essay  on  the.  Prevalence  of the  .-Ira- 
mean  Language  in  Palestine,  toe.  also  translated  from 
the  German,  in  the  same  excellent  periodical  for  1331. 
p.  317,  &C.  and  republished  by  Clark  in  his  Philological 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  Edin.  1833.—/.'. 
D 
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on  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  God  would 
aid  them,  as  often  as  should  be  necessary, 
by  miracles.1 

2.  Relying  on  this  divine  assistance,  the 
disciples,  in  accordance  with  the  Saviour's 
injunctions,  Luke  xxiv.  47;  Acts  i.  8; 
xiii.  4G,  first  laboured  to  convert  the  Jews 
to  Christ.  Nor  was  this  labour  without 
effect,  for  many  thousands  of  them  soon 
became  Christians.  Acts  ii.  41;  iv.  4. 
Next  they  proceeded  to  the  Samaritans, 
which  also  their  commission  required. 
Acts  i.  &,  And  here,  too,  they  gathered  a 
Christian  church.  Acts  viii.  14.  Lastly, 
after  spending  many  years  at  Jerusalem, 
and  regulating  and  confirming  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  they  travelled  abroad  among 
various  nations,  their  labours  being  every- 
where attended  with  the  greatest  success.3 

3.  The  first  care  of  the  apostles  after  the 
Saviour's  ascension  was,  to  complete  the 
number  of  twelve  apostles  established  by 
Christ,  by  electing  a  more  worthy  person 
to  the  place  of  Judas,  who  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself.  Therefore,  the  little 
company  of  Christ's  servants  at  Jerusalem 
being  assembled,  two  men,  the  most  noted 
for  their  piety  and  faith  in  Christ,  Barnabas 
and  Matthias,  were  proposed  as  the  most 
worthy  of  that  office.  One  of  these, 
Matthias,  being  designated  by  lot,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  or  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  persons  present, 
was  constituted  the  twelfth  apostle.  Acts 
ii.  15,  &c.3 

4.  As  these  twelve  ambassadors  of  Christ 
were  all  of  them  plain,  illiterate  men,  and 
as  the  Christian  community,  now  in  its 
infancy,  needed  a  man  who  could  attack 
and  vanquish  the  Jewish  doctors  and  the 


1  In  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  7<>, 
Mosheim  states,  that  lie  docs  not  account  the  power 
of  working  miracles  among  the  supernatural  gifts; 
because  such  power  neither  was  nor  could  be  conferred 
on  men,  omnipotence  alone  being  able  to  work  mira- 
cles: so  thai  faith  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  expect 
them  at  the  hands  of  God,  was  all  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
actually  imparted  to  the  apostles. —  Mur. 

I  It  appear!  from  the  book  of  Acts,  that  the  apostles, 
or  at  least  most  of  them,  remained  in  and  near  Jeru- 
salem, for  several  years  after  the  ascension;  but  how 
long  they  continued  together  is  uncertain.  There  was 
anciently  a  tradition  which  Eueebius  states  (Hist. 
Ecciee.  v.  18)  on  the  authority  of  Apollonius,  a  writer 
Of  the  second  century,  as  does  Clemens  Alex.  (  Strum. 
vi.  cap.  v.)  from  a  spurious  work,  PnodicattO  Petri, 
that  the  Saviour  enjoined  upon  his  apostles  not  to  leave 
Jerusalem  till  tirelrr  years  after  his  ascension.  About 
so  long  they  probably  continued  there;  and  their  being 

divinely  guided  in  most  of  their  movements  night  give 
to  the  tradition. —  Mur, 
3  .Mosheim  has  a  long  note  In  the  parallel  place 

in  his  Commtnt.  d>-  BoOUl  Christ.  \e.  pag.  "M  —  so,  in 
which  he  aims  to  prove,  that  .oajwae  <cAr/povs  avruiv.  in 
Acts  i.  '2'!,  signifies  they  gare  their  vntes;  and  not,  as  it 
is  commonly  understood,  they  cast  their  lots.  Hut  his 
interpretation  is  very  generally  rejected.  —  Mur. 


pagan  philosophers,  with  their  own  weapons, 
Jesus  Christ  .himself,  a  little  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  Matthias,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  civateda  thirteenth  apostle,  namely, 
Saul,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Paul;  a  man  who  had  been  a  most  virulent 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  but  who  was  well 
skilled  in  the  Jewish  learning  and  not 
ignorant  of  the  Grecian.  Acts  ix.  1,  &c. 
To  this  truly  admirable  man,  whether  we 
consider  his  courage,  his  force  of  mind,  or 
his  fortitude  and  patient  perseverance  in 
labours,  how  much  the  Christian  world  is 
indebted,  is  manifest  from  the  .Acta  of  the 
Apostles  and  his  own  Epistles. 

5.  The  first  of  all  the  Christian  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles,  was  that  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  after  the  form  and  model  of 
this,  all  the  others  of  that  age  were  constitu- 
ted. That  church,  however,  was  governed 
immediately  by  the  apostles,  to  whom  the 
presbyters,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
or  the  deacons,  were  subject.  Though  the 
people  had  not  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  Jewish  worship,  yet  they  held  their 
own  separate  meetings,  in  which  they  re- 
ceived instruction  from  the  apostles  and 
presbyters,  offered  up  united  prayers,  cele- 
brated, in  the  sacred  supper,  the  memorial 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  death,  and  the  sal- 
vation he  procured;  and  then  manifested 
their  mutual  love,  partly  by  their  liberality 
to  the  poor,  and  partly  by  those  temperate 
repasts  which  from  their  design  were  called 
love-feasts.  Acts  ii.  4:2. 4  Among  the  vir- 
tues for  which  this  primitive  church  of 
Christ  was  distinguished,  their  care  of  the 
poor  and  needy  is  most  conspicuous.  For 
the  rich  liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  all 
the  brotherhood,  and  with  such  prompti- 
tude and  tenderness  that  Luke  says,  they 
had  all  things  common.  Acts  ii.  44  ;  iv.  32. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  expressions  used 
by  Peter,  in  Acts  v.  4,  as  well  as  from 
other  considerations,  that  the  declaration  of 
Luke  should  not  be  understood,  as  it  gene- 
rally lias  been,  of  their  possessing  in  com- 
mon, but  onlv  of  their  using  in  common.5 


*  Mosheim  understood  Acts  ii.  42,  as  descriptive 
of  the  several  parti  of  the  vrdinur/i  puilic  worship  of 
these  primitive  Christians,  rather  than  of  their  Chris- 
tian character  and  conduct  in  general.  See  his  Cem- 
mrnf.  dc  Rebut  Christ.  pag.  113 — 116.  If  Mosheim's 
Interpretation  of  that  text  is  erroneous,  as  most  inter- 
preters think  it  is.  this  account  of  the  mode  of  worship 
in  the  apostolic  church,  rests  on  a  slender  hasis.  —  Mur. 

•>  "  It  is  an  ancient  opinion,  though  not  older  than 
the  fourth  century,  that  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
there  was  such  a  ciimmu)nl;i  S/geooV,  an  existed  among 
the  ancient  Bssenes  and  now  among  monks ;  but 
this  opinion  is  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation,  rest- 
ing solely  on  the  declaration  of  Luke,  that  they  had 

all  things  common  See  my  Diss  dc  rem  nutura  com- 
miDiiouis  botiorum  in  cccl.  Hieros.  which  is  the  first 
in  the  second  volume  of  my  Dim  rt.  ud  hist.  cccl.  per. 
tinentt  s."— Mosheim,  de  Ret.  Christ.  &c.  p.  118. 
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(5.  The  ambassador-  of  Christ,  leaving 

Jerusalem,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  a  short  time  collected 
numerous  religious  societies  in  various 
countries.  Of  churches  founded  by  them, 
not  a  small  number  is  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  books,  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.1  Besides  the-e,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  collected  many  others,  both  by 
their  own  efforts  and  by  the  efforts  of 
their  followers.  But  how  far  they  travelled, 
what  nations  they  visited,  or  when  and! 
where  they  died,  is  exceedingly  dubious 
and  uncertain.2  The  stories  often  told 
respecting  their  travels  among  the  Gauls, 
the  Britons,  the  Spaniards,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Russians,  are  too  recent 
and  fantastic  to  be  received  by  an  inquisi- 
tive lover  of  the  truth."     A.  great  part  of 

1  The  names  of  these  churches  are  collected  by 
Hartmann,  De  Rebus  gestis  Christianor.  sub  Aposio- 
lis,  cap.  vii  p.  107 ;  and  by  Eabricius,  Lux  EoangeHi, 
cap.  v.  p.  83,  &c 

2  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  current  report,  confirmed 
by  many  witnesses,  that  all  the  apostles  suifcred  public 
martyrdom  with  the  exception  of  John,  who  died  a 
natural  death  at  Ephesus.  That  Peter,  Paul,  and 
James  died  violent  deaths,  I  believe  on  the  testimony  of 
the  numerous  ancient  authors ;  but  that  the  other  apos- 
tles did  so,  I  cannot  feel  so  certain.  As  my  first  ground 
of  doubt,  a  very  ancient  writer  of  the  second  century, 
Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  indeed,  but  no  contemptible 
man,  cited  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  denies 
that  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas.  Levi,  and  others,  con- 
fessed Christ  before  magistrates,  and  were  put  to  death 
for  so  doing.  He  is  urging  that  the  public  confession 
of  himself  required  by  the  Saviour,  Matt.  x.  32,  maybe 
made  by  a  holy  and  Christian  life,  as  well  as  by  a  public 
avowal  before  a  persecuting  magistrate;  and  he  states 
as  proof,  Ov  yap  rruvTes  6t  ova^ojxepot  o'j^.oAdyijcrai'  ttjv 
6ia  rrj?  (fxoi^s  wju.oA.oyi.'ai',  Kal  I£t)A.0ov.  'E£  u>i/  MaT0aio,-, 
"PtAt-rro?,  ©wad?,  Aeuis,  «a<  aAAot  —  oAAol,  for  not  all  that 
were  saved  nvido  that  coi'i-'  tion  in  words  (before  ma- 
gistrates), and  so  died.  Of this  number  were  Matthew, 
Philip,  Thomas,  Levi,  and  m  my  others.  Clement, 
though  he  disapproves  several  things  in  the  passage  he 
quotes,  leaves  this  statement  to  stand  as  it  is;  which  is 
proof  that  he  had  nothing  to  allege  against  it  Philip 
is  expressly  declared  not  to  have  suifered  martyrdom, 
but  to  have  died  and  been  buried  at  Hierapolis,  so  says 
Polycrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Victor,  in  Eusebius,  But. 
Eccl.  v.  2 1.  Baronius,  indeed  ( Annates,  A.  D.  35,  sec. 
141),  and  after  him  many  others  maintain,  that  this 
was  not  Philip  the  apostle,  but  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  of  Jerusalem.  But  Polycrates  says  expressly, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  twelce  apostles.  A  still  stronger 
argument  is,  that  all  the  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, and  among  them  such  as  contended  for  the 
high  dignity  of  the  martyrs,  in  opposition  to  the  Valen- 
tinians,  viz.  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alex,  and  Origen, 
never  mention  but  three  of  the  apostles  as  being  mar- 
tyrs ;  namely,  Peter,  Paul,  and  James  the  elder.  See 
Tertullian,  Scorpiace,  cap  xv.  I  am  therefore  led  to 
believe  that  the  common  reports  respecting  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ's  ambassadors  were  fabricated,  after  the 
days  of  Constantino.  And  t  wo  causes  might  lead  to 
such  reports  ( 1 )  The  extravagant  estimation  in  which 
martyrdom  was  held,  made  it  seem  necessary  to  rank 
the  apostles  among  the  martyrs  (2)  The  ambiguity  of 
the  word  pAp-rvp  m/irti/r,  which  properly  signifies  </ 
wUneu,  in  which  sense  Christ  himself  called  hisapostles 
M-aprvpes  (Actsi.  8;  see  also  Aotfl  ii.  32),  might  lead 
the  more  ignorant  to  heli<  v.  .  and  t.>  amplify  these 
fahlcs.  Mosheitn,  De  fcb.  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  i-ag.  81  — 
84,  abridged  considerably. 

8  Mosheim,  in  his  Comment,  de  R*b.  Christ. 
pag.  80,  81,  says  :   "As  to  what  we  are  told  respecting 


these  fabulous  stories  sprang  up  after  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  when  most  Chris- 
tian churches  contended  as  vehemently 
about  the  antiquity  of  their  origin  as  ever 
did  the  Arcadians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
other  people. 

7.  Many  who  were  unwilling  to  adopt 
entirely  the  religion  of  Christ,  were  in- 
duced, nevertheless,  by  the  fame  of  his 
deeds  and  the  sublime  purity  of  his  doc- 
trines, to  rank  him  among  men  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  even  among  the 
gods,  as  numerous  documents  evince.  With 
great  veneration,  many  preserved  pictures 
of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  in  their  houses.* 
It  is  said  that  a  Roman  emperor,  Tiberius, 
proposed  to  have  Christ  enrolled  among 
the  gods  of  the  empire,  but  that  the  senate 
rejected  the  proposal.      Though  many  at 


the  transactions  of  the  apostles,  their  travels,  miracles, 
and  deaths,  if  we  except  what  was  gathered  from  the 
New  Test,  and  a  few  other  ancient  monuments,  a  large 
part  is  dubious  and  uncertain.  Some  things,  however, 
have  more  credibility  and  verisimilitude  than  others.  I 
would  not  reject  all  that  is  cleaidy  attested  by  Origen,  Eu- 
sebius, Gregory  Nazianzen,  Paulinus,  Jerome,  Socrates, 
and  some  more  ancient  writers  quoted  by  Eusebius ;  but 
what  is  attested  only  by  authors  subsequent  to  these,  or 
unknown,  I  would  not  readily  believe,  unless  facts  offer 
themselves  to  corroborate  the  testimony."  Following 
these  judicious  rules  of  Mosheim,  we  may  believe  that 
Peter,  after  preaching  long  in  Judea,  and  other  parts 
of  Syria,  probably  visited  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  and 
finally  Rome,  where  he  was  crucified. — Paul's  history 
is  given  in  the  Acts  to  about  A.D.  6 1.  He  was  proba- 
bly released  from  captivity,  visited  Judea,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece,  and  returning  to  Rome,  was  there  beheaded 
about  A.  D.  67  or  G8.  John  remained  many  years  in 
Judea,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  dying  about  A.D.  100. 
lie  was  banished  to  Patmos  about  A.D.  95,  and  was 
greatly  revered.  James  the  elder  (brother  of  John) 
was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  AD.  44. 
Acts  xii.  1.  James  the  younger,  the  son  of  Alphaus, 
spent  his  life  in  Judea,  long  presided  over  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom,  a  little  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Andrew  probably 
laboured  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the 
modern  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  in  Greece.  Philip, 
either  the  apostle  or  the  evangelist,  is  reported  to  have 
ended  his  days  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia.  Thomas 
seems  to  have  travelled  eastward,  to  Parthia,  Media, 
Persia,  and  India.  Bartholomew  took,  perhaps,  a  more 
southern  course,  and  preached  in  Arabia.  Matthew  is 
also  reported  to  have  travelled  east,  in  the  modern  Per- 
sia. Of  Simon  the  Canaanite  nothing  to  be  relied  on 
can  be  said.  Thaddeus,  Lebbeus,  or  Jude  the  brother 
of  James,  the  author  of  an  epistle,  is  reported  to  have 
preached  at  Edessa,  in  the  north  of  Syria.  Of  the  com- 
panions of  the  apostles,  Timothy,  after  accompanying 
Paul  many  years,  is  said  to  have  been  stationed  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domi- 
tian  or  Nerva.  Titus,  another  companion  of  Paul,  is 
reported  to  have  been  stationed  in  Crete,  where  he  died. 
Mark,  or  John  surnamed  Mark,  attended  Paul  and 
afterwards  Peter,  and  probably  preached  the  gospel  in 
Egypt.  Of  Luke  little  can  be  said,  except  that  he 
accompanied  Paul,  and  wrote  his  history,  viz.  the  book 
of  Acts  and  a  Gospel.  Of  Barnabas  nothing  can  be 
said  worth  relating,  except  What  is  learned  from  the 
New  Testament  sec  Fabrieius,  Liu  EvangetU,  &c. 
&c.  cap.  v.  pag.  95 — 115.  From  this  account,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  we  may  conclude  that  the  apostles  and 
their  companions  scarcely  extended  their  laboort  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  present  Turkish  empire.  - 
Mar. 
4  Eusebius,   Ili.ttoria  En ■/<>.«.  HI),  vii.  cap.  \wiii       Ire- 

■ssusi  Hesret.  Hb.  i  cap  xxv,  p.  250,  ed   Uassoet 
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the  present  day  think  this  to  be  improbable, 
yet  there  are  distinguished  men  who  are  led 
by  weighty  reasons  to  a  different  opinion.1 
8.  The  causes  must  have  been  divine 
which  enabled  men,  destitute  of  all  human 
aid,  poor,  friendless,  neither  eloquent  nor 
learned,  fishermen,  publicans,  and,  more- 
over, Jews — that  is,  persons  odious  to  all 
other  nations — in  so  short  a  time  to  per- 
suade a  great  part  of  mankind  to  abandon 
the  religions  of  their  fathers,  and  to  em- 
brace a  new  religion  which  is  opposed  to 
the  natural  dispositions  of  men.  In  their 
very  words  there  was  an  amazing  and  a 
divine  power  of  controlling  the  minds  of 
men ;  to  which  may  be  added  miracles, 
prophecies,  the  detection  of  men's  secret 
designs,  magnanimity  in  the  midst  of  perils, 
contempt  for  all  the  objects  of  ordinary 
ambition,  a  patient,  cheerful  endurance  of 
sufferings  worse  than  death,  as  well  as  of 
death  itself,  and  finally,  lives  of  the  most 
unblemished  character.  That  the  ambas 
sadors  of  Jesus  Christ  were  thus  furnished 
for  their  work,  is  a  truth  perfectly  clear 
and  obvious.  And  if  these  holy  men  had 
not  been  so  furnished,  no  probable  reason 
could  be  offered  for  this  rapid  propagation 


l  "  Of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors towards  Christianity,  there  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony in  the  Apology  of  Mellto  Sardicensis,  addressed 
to  Mar.  Antoninus  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  iv.  2G.  Melito  here  informs  the  emperor  that  his 
predecessors  not  only  tolerated ;  Christianity  among 
the  religions,  but  also  honoured  it:  yv  ko.1  6t  -po-yoim 
crov  rrpbs  rats  aXAais  flprjcrKeiais  eri/jujcrar,  which  sect 
your  progenitors  treated  icith  er/ual  respect  as  the 
other  religions.  He  adds,  that  Nero  and  Domitian 
were  the  only  emperors  who  allowed  the  counsels 
of  certain  adversaries  to  influence  them  to  make  Chris- 
tianity a  criminal  thing.  If  what  Melito  here  says  of 
Nero  be  true,  namely,  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
counsels  of  malevolent  persons  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians, then  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  what  John 
of  Antioch  says,  in  Excerptit  Falesianis,  p.  808,  <\e. 
that  Nero  was  favourable  to  the  Christians  and  to 
Christ  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Tertullian, 
/ipologet.  cap.  v.  p.  57.  ed.  Ilavercamp,  speaks  of 
Tiberius's  desire  to  have  Christ  enrolled  among  the 
gods,  as  of  a  thing  universally  known.  Eusebius  (Hist. 
ii.  2),  Orosius  (Claim.  Pascal,  vii.  4),  and 
others  afterwards  repeat  the  story,  relying  chiefly  on 
the  authority  of  Tertullian.  See  Baldwin,  Com- 
m  ■:!.  ad  Edicta  Veterum  Prindpum  Hum.  de  Christ. 
pages  22,  2.'5;  and  l'abricius,  Lux  Evangelii,  Sc. 
p.  221.  Hut  \i  ry  teamed  men  in  this  age  have  deemed 
this  wholly  Incredible,  and  not  at  all  compatible  with 
the  character  of  Tiberius  and  with  the  state  of  the 
empire  at  that  time.  In  what  manner  men  equally 
learned  and  ingenious  have  repelled  thrir  arguments, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Essay  of  Theod.  Hastens,  De  Decretu 
Ttberii,  quo  Christum  nf  rn:  m/uit  in  niniui  urn  ih  o- 
rum.  Erfurt,  1715,  4to;  and  in  the  French  letter  of  J. 
C.  Iselius  on  this  subject,  in  the  Bibliotheqtu  Gt  rmani- 
que,  tomexxxii.  p.  1 17,  and  tome  xxxiii.  p.  12  ;  Moehelm, 
Do  lleb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  91,  \c  Seealso  Altinann,  J)is- 
quisitio  historico-critica  <!•■  Epistola  Pilatiad  '/'* 
\c  Heme.  177'>,  mvo.  In  this  Essay  Protestor  Alt- 
mann  maintains  :  (1)  That  Pilate  win  actually  informed 
of  the  resurrection  of  (hri>t  by  the  guard  2)  That 
he  did  really  seud  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  though  not  such  an  account 
as  the  one  now  extant.  (1)  That  Tiberius  actually 
proposed  in  the  senate  that  Jesus  should  be  honoured 


of  Christianity   by  so  small  and  feeble  a 
band. 

9.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  ability 
which  these  ambassadors  of  God  possessed, 
of  transferring  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles to  their  disciples.  Many,  as  soon  as 
they  were  baptized  according  to  Christ's 
directions,  and  consecrated  to  God  by 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  were 
able  immediately  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  foreign  lano-uages  which  thev  had  never 
learned,  to  foretell  future  events,  to  heal 
the  sick  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus, 
to  call  the  dead  to  life,  and  to  perform 
other  deeds  above  the  power  of  man.2 
What  must  have  been  thought  of  the  men 
who  had  ability  to  confer  such  wonderful 
powers  on  others! 

10.  Those  who  pretend  to  assign  other 
causes  for  this  surprising  revolution  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  world,  recite  fictions 
which  will  never  satisfy  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  human  affairs.  Some  conjecture 
that  the  kindness  of  Christians  to  the  poor, 
induced  a  multitude  of  idle  and  vicious 
persons  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  they 
forget  that  such  as  embraced  this  religion 
exposed  their  lives  to  imminent  danger; 
nor  do  they  reflect  that  vicious,  lazy  per- 
sons, who  would  not  work,  were  not  tole- 
rated among  Christians.  2  Thess.  rii.  6. — 
12.  Equally  groundless  is  the  representa- 
tion of  others,  that  the  profligate  and  fla- 
gitious lives  of  the  pagan  priests  caused 
many  to  turn  Christians.  But  the  vile 
character  of  these  priests,  though  it  might 
bring  the  ancient  systems  of  religion  into 
contempt,  could  not  produce  attachment 
to  Christianity,  which  exposed  its  votaries 
to  the  loss  of  property,  character,  and  life. 
The  man  must  be  beside  himself  who  could 
reason  thus:  "The  priests  of  the  religion 
in  which  I  was  educated  lead  profligate 
lives ;  I  therefore  will  join  myself  with  those 
who  are  universally  despised,  and  by  the 
public  laws  condemned,  and  thus  put  my  life 
and  fortune  to  the  most  imminent  hazard."'' 


as  a  god.  This  subject  is  also  examined  by  Lardncr, 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testhwmiest  vol.  iii.  p.  599,  tec. 
Ed.  Load.  1815,  Uo.— Mur. 

"i  See,  among  others,  Planner.  De  Charismatis,  sire 
ionii  miracitlosis antiqiiu  (a-!,  rise.     Iranef.  10s3,  1'Jmo. 

3  See  also  BioaheUn,  Comment,  de  Rcb.  Christ,  pages 
90 — 1)2.  [Since  the  appearance  of  Gibbon's  History  at' 
the  ihelint  and  i'<i t i  of  the  Mem.  Emp*  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  by  referring  it  solely  to  se- 
condary Pauses,  many  excellent  works  ha\e  appeared 
on  this  subject,  In  support  of  the  argument  founded  on 
the  early  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  favour  of  its 
di\  Ine  origin  and  character.  Bee  Oilman's  Gibbon,  vol. 
ii.  p.  959,  \c.  and  the  several  answers  to  Gibbon  by 
Bishop  Watson,  Sir  1).  Dalrymplc,  and  others.  Bee  also 
Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  Bullet's  Hist,  of  th>- 
Estab.  of  Christianity,  translated  by  Salisbury.  London, 
1770.— /{. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  Though  the  disciples  of  Christ  were 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
doctrines  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  yet 
the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  not  only 
treated  them  with  extreme  contumely  and 
abuse,  but  put  to  death  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could.  This  appears  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  55;  of  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  Acts  xii.  1,  2;  and  of 
James  the  Just,  who  presided  over  the  church 
of  Jerusalem.1  The  true  cause  of  this 
hostility  was  undoubtedly  the  envy  of  the 
Jewish  priests  and  doctors,  and  their  fear 
of  losing  their  personal  advantages  if  Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

2.  No  less  cruelty  was  shown  to  the  in- 
nocent disciples  of  Christ,  by  those  Jews 
who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  in  the  Roman 
provinces.  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  from  other  credible  records, 
that  they  spared  no  pains  to  instigate  the 
magistrates  and  the  populace  to  destroy  the 
Christians.  To  this  madness,  they  were 
excited  by  the  high-priest  and  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  living  in  Palestine,  who,  as  we 
are  informed,  sent  messengers  to  the  foreign 
Jews,  exhorting  them  to  avoid  all  connexion 
with  the  Christians  and  to  persecute  them 
as  far  as  was  in  their  power.2  To  cloak 
this  base  procedure  under  an  honourable 
garb,  they  gave  out  that  the  Christians  had 
treasonable  designs  against  the  Roman 
government;  that  they  acknowledged  as 
their  king  one  Jesus  a  malefactor,  whom 
Pilate  had  most  justly  punished  with  death. 
This  rage  against  the  Christians  was  propa- 
gated from  father  to  son,  through  successive 
generations ;  so  that  the  church  henceforth 
had  no  more  bitter  enemies  than  the  Jews.3 

3.  But  God  himself  visited  this  perfidious 
nation  with  the  sorest  judgments,  on  account 
of  their  cruelties  to  the  Saviour  and  his 
friends ;  for  he  suffered  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  Palestine,  together  with  the 
temple,  to  be  razed  to  their  foundation  by 
the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus,  about  forty  years  after  Christ's  as- 
cension ;  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
the  people  to  perish  by  the  sword,  and  most 
of  the  survivors  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  A 
more  distressing  scene  than  this, — which  is 


l  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  cap.  viii. ;  and  Euse- 
bius,  Hist.  Ecclet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiil. 

-'  See  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Try  phone,  payes  51 
—53,  109,  138,  318,  cd.  Jebb. 

3  Passages  from  early  Cbristian  writers,  who  com- 
plain of  the  Jewish  persecutions,  are  collected  by 
Fabricius.  Lux  Ecang.  cap.  vi.  sec.  1.  p.  121.  See 
also  the  Epist.  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  De  Martini,, 
Poh/carpi,  sec.  xii.  xiii.—  Schl. 


described  at  large  by  Josephus,*  himself  a 
Jew, — is,  perhaps,  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  history.  From  this  period, 
the  Jews  have  been,  even  more  than  before, 
objects  of  hatred  and  abhorrence  to  all 
nations. 

4.  The  Gentiles,  who  were  polytheists, 
brought  upon  the  Christian  church  still 
greater  calamities  than  the  Jews  could  do, 
whose  power  was  not  equal  to  their  malice. 
The  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the 
Romans,  have  for  many  ages  been  account- 
ed ten  in  number.5  But  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  church  does  not  support  pre- 
cisely this  number :  for  if  we  reckon  only 
the  general  and  more  severe  persecutions, 
they  were  fewer  than  ten ;  but,  if  we  include 
the  provincial  and  more  limited  persecutions, 
the  number  will  be  much  greater  than  ten. 
Some  Christians  of  the  fifth  century  were 
led  by  certain  passages  of  the  Scripture, 
especially  by  one  in  the  Revelation,  cap. 
xvii.  12 — 14,  to  believe  that  it  was  decreed 
the  Christian  church  must  pass  through  ten 
grievous  persecutions ;  and  to  this  opinion 
they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date in  different  ways  the  reluctant  testi- 
mony of  history.6 

5.  Nero  first  enacted  laws  for  the  exter- 
mination of  Christians.  Domitian  next  did 
the  same,  and  afterwards  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus the  philosopher,  Severus,  and  the 
other  emperors  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Christians.  Yet  these  decrees  were  not  all 
equally  severe,  nor  all  founded  on  the  same 
causes.  A  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  name 
of  Domitius,  anciently  collected  all  the  im- 
perial laws  against  the  Christians,  in  his 
treatise  De  Officio  Proconsulis  ;7  which,  if 
it  were  now  extant,  would  doubtless  throw 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  church 
under  the  pagan  emperors.  In  the  mean- 
time very  much  is  left  wholly  to  conjecture. 

6.  As  the  Romans  were  not  accustomed 
to  trouble  any  people  on  account  of  their 


4  In  his  History  of  the  Jewish  War.  [See  also  Bas- 
nage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  tome  i.  chap,  xvii.—  Schl. 

6  The  writers  on  these  persecutions  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  Lux  Evang.  cap.  vii.  p.  133,  &c. 

6  See  Sulpit.  Severus,  Hist.  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiii. 
p.  387,  ed.  Horn.;  Augustine,  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  x\ii. 
cap.  lii.  [In  the  fourth  century,  the  number  of 
the  persecutions  had  not  been  defined.  Lactantius. 
De  Mort.  persecid.  reckons  up  only  six.  Eusebius,  Hut. 
Ecclis.  does  not  state  their  number,  yet  we  might 
make  out  nine  from  this  writer.  This  is  the  number 
given  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  in  the  fifth  century.  Hut 
in  his  times  originated  the  opinion  of  just  ten  perse- 
cutions; and  Sulpitius,  to  make  out  that  number.  In- 
cludes the  persecution  of  Antichrist  in  the  end  of  the 
world.  See  Mosheim,  De  Rebut  Christ,  ant*  C.  .V. 
p.  98,  &c—  Sr!,l. 

<  See  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divinnr.  lib.  v.  CAD,  .\i. 
What  remain  of  these  laws,  are  Illustrated  by  Bald- 
win, Comment,  ad  edicta  veter.  prineip.  Romanor.de 
ChrittianU}  republished  by  Gundling,  with  Hal. twin's 
Conttantinui  Magnus.     Hall'',  i7-;7,  Bto. 
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religion,  and  as  they  suffered  the  Jews  in 
particular  to  live  according  to  their  own 
laws,  it  is  not  improperly  asked,  what  could 
have  induced  them  to  inflict  so  many  evils 
on  the  Christians,  whose  religion  was  so 
holy,  and  so  friendly  both  to  public  and 
private  happiness?  The  first  cause  of  this 
cruelty  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  Christians 
contemned  and  abhorred  the  public  religion 
of  the  state,  which  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  form  and  administration  of  the 
Roman  government.  For  though  the 
Romans  tolerated  all  the  religions  from 
which  the  Commonwealth  had  nothing  to 
fear,  they  would  not  suffer  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  their  nation,  as  established  by  the 
laws,  to  be  derided  and  the  people  to  be 
withdrawn  from  it.  Yet  both  these  the 
Christians  dared  to  do.  Nor  did  they  assail 
only  the  Roman  religion,  but  likewise  the 
religion  of  every  other  nation.  Hence  the 
Romans  concluded,  that  the  Christian  sect 
was  not  only  arrogant  beyond  all  measure, 
but  was  also  unfriendly  to  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  calculated  to  excite 
civil  wars.  This,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  that 
hatred  of  the  human  race  with  which  Taci- 
tus taxes  the  Christians,  and  is  the  true 
ground  of  his  denominating  Christianity  a 
pernicious  superstition,  and  of  Suetonius 
styling  it  malignant. J 

7.  Another  principal  cause  of  the  Roman 
hostility  to  Christianity  was,  that  the  Chris- 
tian worship  had  nothing  of  what  was  com- 
mon to  other  religions.  For  the  Christians 
had  no  sacrifices,  no  temples,  no  statues,  no 
oracles,  no  order  of  priests;  and  the  incon- 
siderate multitude  deemed  those  who  were 
without  these,  to  be  destitute  of  all  religion  ; 
and  by  the  Roman  laws,  those  who  seemed 
to  deny  the  Deity  or  the  national  gods 
were  regarded  as  the  pests  of  human  society. 
Besides,  the  worship  of  so  many  deities 
afforded  support  to  a  countless  throng  of 
priests,  augurs,  soothsayers,  merchants, 
and  artists — all  of  whom  were  in  danger  of 
coming  to  want,  if  Christianity  should  pre- 
vail; and  therefore,  with  united  strength, 
they  rose  up  against  it  and  wished  to  ex- 
terminate its  followers.2 

8.  They  whose  interesf  it  waa  to  am  -t 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  order  to 
effect  their  obj  eel  the  a  disseminated 
anions;   the   vulgar    the    basesl    calumnies 

unsf   the  <  Ihristians  and  their  religion. 

These  Blanderous  stories,  tin-  people,  who 

re  fickle  and  credulous,  too  easily  ac- 

i  Bee  Tacitus,  Annul  .in,,  ky.  cap.  .in.;  Buetonius, 
Xi  >■<>,  cap.  wi.     Because  such  a*  oould  noi  endure  the 

ired  rites  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  nor  thos  • 
of  nil  the  world,  seemed  to  be  the  foes  <>f  mankind  and 
to  indulge  hatred  towards  all  nations 

*  See  the  norount  of  Demetrius  tiif  silversmith,  Acts 


credited.  What  they  were  may  be  learned 
from  the  writers  of  apologies  for  Christianity 
in  the  early  ages.3  The  same  persons  cun- 
ningly persuaded  the  multitude,  that  all 
the  calamities,  wars,  tempests,  and  diseases, 
which  alHicted  mankind,  were  sent  upon 
them  by  the  angry  gods,  because  the  Chris- 
tians, who  contemned  their  authority,  were 
everywhere  tolerated.4  Other  less  weighty 
causes  are  here  omitted. 

9.  The  various  kinds  of  punishment,  both 
capital  and  corrective,  which  were  inflicted 
on  those  who  venerated  Christ,  are  de- 
scribed by  learned  men,  in  works  professedly 
on  that  subject.0  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding before  the  tribunals  may  be  seen 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  in  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Pliny  and  Trajan, 
and  in  other  ancient  documents.6  But  it 
is  clear,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  was  not  always  the  same;  for  the 
laws  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors,  by 
which  the  magistrates  were  to  be  guided, 
Avere  very  different  at  different  periods. 
Thus,  at  one  time  the  Christians  were  care- 
fully sought  after;  at  another,  the  judges 
waited  till  some  one  came  forward  to  accuse 
them.  Sometimes  the  confessing  or  con- 
victcd  Christians  were  hurried  forthwith  to 
execution,  if  they  did  not  renounce  their 
religion ;  at  other  times,  the  magistrates 
laboured,  by  various  species  of  torture  and 
cruelty,  to  induce  them  to  apostatize. 

10.  Those  who  fell  in  these  perilous 
days  of  the  church,  being  put  to  death  in 
different  ways,  were  called  Martyrs;  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings,  and 
denoting  that  they  were  witnesses  for  Christ. 
Those  who  were  bold  to  profess  Christ 
before  the  magistrates,  and  for  his  sake 
incurred  the  loss  of  health,  or  goods,  or 
honours,  were  denominated  confessors. 
Both  obtained  immense  veneration  and 
influence  among  the  Christians:  and  they 
enjoyed  prerogatiyt  s  and  honours  which 


xix.   2.").  Pliny,    Epitt.  lib.  x.  op.  !'7.     "The    i 
which  were  ahnost  d<  rin   i"  be  frequented 

again;  and  the  sacred  rites,  which  had  been  lone;  ne- 
glected, are  again  performed.  The  victims  whioh 
hitherto  had  found  almost  nopurdum  rs,  begin  to  come 
again  to  the  market,"  kc 

3  This   Bahjeoi    la    nearly  exhausted   to   Kortholt, 
Paganut  Obtn  ct  itor,  »<  u  de  Calumniis  g<  ntiL  in  Christ. 
KUon.   IG98,   it";  to  which  add  Suldrich,  /•)<•  Calum- 
■tn.  in  c/iri-t.    Xnr.  1744,  8vo.     [See  also  Tur- 
ner's Calumnies  on  the  primMm  Christians  accounted 

far,      London    1  7  J 7 .  B\  0.   -  S. 

i  s. v  Arnoblus,    fdvcrsut  Gentet.  [and  TertuUiaa, 

cap.  \i.     s 

kUonius     and     Bagittarlv  .      De     Crudatibus 

Martyrum;  the  latter  printed  al  Jena,  1678,  4to;  the 

best  edition  of  thi  Intw.  1668, 12mo.     [Both 

Contain  mixtures  of  the  doubtful  w  ith  the  true;  for  the 

Acta    Martyrum    no\i    cxtanl    cannol   be  relied   on. 
Moshelm,  D<   Ri  '■   Chr.  &c      Mur. 

BoBhmer,  Jus  Ea  I    torn    iv.  lib.  v. 

tal.    tit.   i.  see 
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were  altogether  peculiar  and  extraordinary; 
and  such  as  would  furnish  matter  for  a 
volume  which  would  be  useful  in  various 
respects.  These  prerogatives  were  un- 
doubtedly conferred  on  the  martyrs  and 
confessors,  to  induce  others  more  readily 
to  encounter  evils  of*  every  kind  for  Christ's 
sake.1  But  as  all  peculiar  privileges,  by 
the  fault  of  men,  degenerate  into  sources 
of  evil,  so  these  were  conferred  not  un- 
frequently  on  the  undeserving;  and  they 
served  to  encourage  superstition  and  other 
evils. 

11.  That  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
every  class  and  rank,  suffered  death  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  during  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries,  no  impartial  person  ac- 
quainted with  those  times  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  But  since  Dodwells  attempt  to 
invalidate  this  ancient  opinion,2  many  have 
agreed  with  him,  and  have  maintained 
that  only  a  few  actually  suffered  death  on 
account  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  they 
have  met  with  strenuous  opposers,  who  re- 
gard this  opinion  as  derogatory  to  divine 
grace.  Those  who  take  the  middle  path 
between  these  two  extremes,  will  probably 
come  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  martyrs 
were  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  an- 
ciently supposed  to  be,  and  as  some  still 
account  them ;  but  they  were  more  nume- 
rous than  Dodwell  and  his  friends  suppose. 
Into  this  opinion,  I  think,  they  will  most 
readily  come,  who  learn  from  the  ancient 
writers,  that  even  in  the  most  calamitous 
times  of  the  Church,  not  all  the  Christians, 
everywhere,  were  persecuted  and  arraigned 


1  This  seems  quite  too  philosophical  an  account  of 
this  matter.  The  early  Christians  did  not  thus  coldly 
calculate  distant  consequences  and  effects,  in  order  to 
determine  what  place  in  their  affections  and  what  rank 
in  the  church,  they  should  give  to  their  brethren  and 
pastors  who  suffered  and  died  for  their  religion.  Na- 
ture, religion,  and  all  the  ties  which  united  them  to 
Christ,  to  the  church,  and  to  one  another,  combined  to 
render  these  holy  men  and  consistent  Christians  vene- 
rable and  lovely  in  their  eyes,  and  of  course  to  procure 
them  a  rank  and  privileges  in  the  church  altogether 
peculiar.  Whoever  reads  the  most  authentic  accounts 
of  the  ancient  martyrs,  of  Polycarp,  for  instance,  will 
see  abundant  evidence  of  the  operation  of  these  causes; 
but  nothing  of  that  calculating  policy  of  which  .Mosheim 
speaks  — Mur. 

-  [n  his  noted  dissertation,  De  Pavcitate  martyrum, 
which  is  the  eleventh  among  hie  Dissert  (iij.rntii.icce. 
[Gibbon  eagerly  seized  on  DodwelTs  conclusions  in 
this  dissertation;  and  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his 
Deeline  and  Fall,  ike.  he  endeavours  to  extenuate  the 
cruelties  of  the  Roman  authorities  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  depreciate  their  Buffi  rings  in  the  can-'  of 
truth.  Bee  Milman's  excellent  notes  on  this  chapter ; 
and  some  judicious  remarks  in  that  most  interesting 
work,  IMaitland's  Church  in  1I<<-  Catacombs.  Lond. 
184G,  in  the  fourtli  chapter,  entitled  "The  Martyrs  of 
the  Catacombs."  This  work  contains  numerous  pic- 
torial illustrations  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  in  Home,  many  of  them  now  published 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  I  can  vouch,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, for  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  they 
are  executed. — R. 


for  trial.  Persons  in  the  humbler  condi- 
tions of  life  were  generally  more  safe,  while 
greater  danger  impended  over  the  rich, 
whose  wealth  had  charms  for  the  judges, 
over  the  learned,  the  doctors  and  heads  of 
churches,  the  witty  and  the  eloquent.3 

12.  The  words  and  actions  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, from  the  time  of  their  arrest  till  their 
last  moments,  were  carefully  committed  to 
writing,  in  order  to  be  read  on  certain  days 
as  examples  to  posterity.  But  only  a  few 
of  these  Acta  Martyrum  have  reached  us;4 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  during  the  ten 
years'  war  of  Diocletian  against  the  Chris- 
tians; for  that  emperor  required  all  the 
books  and  papers  of  Christians  at  that  time 
to  be  collected  and  burned.  From  the 
eighth  century,  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  took  great  pains  to  compile  lives  of 
the  ancient  martyrs ;  but  the  more  discern- 
ing even  in  the  Romish  Church  now  admit 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  accounts  are 
mere  fables,  dressed  up  in  a  style  of  affected 
oratory.  Nor  is  more  credit  due  to  those 
catalogues  of  saints  called  Martyrologies, 
which  were  either  compiled  by  ignorant 
and  incompetent  men  or  have  since  been 
much  falsified.  Hence  this  part  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  enjoys  very  little  light. 

13.  Nero  was  the  first  emperor  who  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  and  his  cruelty  was 
extreme.  He  accused  those  innocent  peo- 
ple of  a  crime  which  he  himself  had  commit- 
ted ;  jiamely,  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  city 
of  Rome.5  And  to  make  the  punishment 
correspond  with  the  crime,  he  caused  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  be  illuminated  through 
the  night  by  the  burning  bodies  of  many  of 
them,  whom  he  had  sewed  up  alive  in  gar- 
ments covered  with  pitch.  Others  were 
put  to  death  in  a  different  manner.  This 
persecution  began  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, A.D.  64.  In  it,  the  ancients  tell  us, 
Paul  and  Peter  suffered  death  at  Rome; 
but  many  cannot  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve this,  because  of  its  repugnance  to  chro- 
nology.6    This  persecution  terminated  at 

3  Sec  Martyrium  Polyearpi,  sec.  12;  Acta  Fruc- 
tuosi,  in  Ruinart's  slrfu  Martyr*  p.  219;  Cyprian. 
Ejrist.  v.  and  xiv.  p.  10  and  23  ed.  Benedict,  and  many 
others;  Mosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ,  ante  ('.  M.  p.   10G. 

-Mter, 

4  Such  of  them  as  are  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
were  collected  in  a  moderate  sized  folio,  by  Kuinart. 
Acta primorum  Martyrum  sineera  et  Selecta.  Amster. 
1 7 1 3,  folio. 

■  See  the  two  French  dissertations  of  Alph.  de  Vig- 
noles,  on  tin'  cause  and  the  commencement  of 
persecution  in  Masson's  Histoire  critique  de  I"  E4- 
publique  da  Lettres,  tome  viii.  pages  7  1  117.  and 
tome  ix.  pages  172-  1m;.  Bee  also  Toinard  on  Lao* 
tantius,  De  Mortibt&persecutorum,  p.  99% 

6  Tillemont,  lli.\/<>irr  des   Empereurs,  tome  i.  , 
\c.;and  Raratier,  l)c  Successione  Romanor.  Pont 
v.  p.  CO.   [All  agree  that  both  these  apostles,  Paul  and 
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the  death  of  Nero,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  his  own  executioner,  A.D.  68. 
For  about  four  years,  therefore,  the  Chris- 
tians suffered  every  species  of  cruelty  at 

his  hands. 

14.  Wow  far  the  persecution  under  Nero 
extended  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned. 
For  while  the  greater  number  suppose  it 
spread  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  there 
are  those  who  think  it  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  former  opinion,  which 
is  the  more  ancient,1  appears  to  us  best 


Peter,  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  in 
respect  to  the  year  and  the  place,  there  is  controversy. 
Many  question  whether  both  suffered  at  the  same  time- 
They  believe,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Prudentius 
C  Peristephan  Hym.  xii.  De  passione  beat.  Apost.  Petri  et 
Pauli,  ver.  5),  that  Peter  suffered  one  year  earlier  than 
Paul,  but  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  day  on  which 
Paul  buffered,  some  make  it  the  29th  of  June,  and 
others  the  23d  of  February.  The  year  is  by  some  de- 
termined to  A.l).  64;  so  Von  Henchen,  Acta  Sanctor. 
April,  torn.  i. ;  Papebroch,  Propyheum  ad  Acta  Sanc- 
tor (May)  ;  Pagi,  Critica  in  Annul.  Baron,  torn, 
i.  pages  51,  52.; — by  others  A.D.  G5,  and  again 
by  others  A.D.  67  ;  so  Baumgarten  ;  — and  lastly 
by  others  A.D.  68  ;  so,  also,  Pearson,  Annates  Paulini, 
p.  25,  which  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  The 
day  when  both  apostles  suffered  was  probably  the 
22d  of  February.  That  Paul  was  beheaded  during 
Nero's  persecution,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv..  and  of  Lactan- 
tius,  De  Mart,  persecut.  cap.  ii.  p.  1375,  ed.  Biinemann. 
As  to  the  place,  an  obscure  writer,  Valenus,  in  a 
book,  Quo  Petrus  Romam  non  venisse  demonstratur. 
1660,  4to,  p.  40,  denies  that  either  apostle  suffered  at 
Rome,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  their  martyrdom 
was  at  Jerusalem,  which  also  Bale  maintains  in  regard 
to  Peter,  Centur.  Senator.  Britan.  p.  16.  This  opi- 
nion is  confuted  by  various  writers,  who  are  mentioned 
In  Walch's  Biblioth.  theol.  selecta,  torn.  iii.  p.  458.  On 
this  whole  subject,  consult  Cave,  Life  of  Paul,  cap. 
vii  sec.  9,  p.  424,  of  his  Antiq.  Apostol.  Tilloniont, 
Mem.  pour  it  rrir  a  Vhiitoire  de  I'eglise,  torn,  i  part  ii. 
n.  12,  p.  7'i->;  and  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T. 
par.  i.  p.  450.  On  the  fabulous  circumstances  re- 
lated of  Paul's  martyrdom,  see  Walch's  Hist.  Eccles. 
N.  T.  p.  in.—  Schl.  [On  the  chronology  of  Pauls 
life  and  labours,  see  Witsius,  Meletemata  Leidt  ruia, 
1703,  4to;  Pearson,  Anna'es  Paul.;  the  Introductions  to 
the  N.  T.  by  Eichhorn,  Bertholt.  Home,  Bee.  and  other 
works  referred  to  in  Winer'*  Biblisches  Rcaho.  art. 
Paul.  —  Mur.  [See  also  Burton's  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the   Chronology  <>f  the  Arts   of  the  Apostles,  \'C.     Oxf. 

1880;  (l iv:- swell's  Dissert,  on  a  Harm,  of  tin'  Gospels, 
vol.  i  diss.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  diss.  1;  and  the  Bupp<  vol. 
Brown's  Ordo  Sa<h,rum,\)  96,  &C.;  and  the  older  Works 
by  Lardner,  Benson,  Macknight,  &c — 21. 

I  The  first  who  rejected  the  common  opinion,  so  far 
,is  I  know,  was  Baldwin  [an  eminent  civilian  of 
Paris,  who  died  A.l)  157.'!],  in  Ml  Comment,  ad  edicta 
Imperator.  in  Christianas,  pag.  27,  28.  After  him, 
I.aunoi,  in  Diss.  qua  Suljiitii  Stceri  locus  de  prima 
martyrum  Galliot  epocha  vindicatw,  sec.  1,  pag.  139, 
140,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  par.  i.  Still  more  learned. 
and  on  the  tame  side,  was  Dodwell,  diss.  xi.  in  his 
Dissert.  Cyprian,  sec.  18,  p.  59,  whom  many  others 
have  followed:  among  whom  are  be  (Mere.  Hist. 
Bcdet.  A'.  T.  BsBOUl  i.  )>.  is;  I.ange,  Hilt.  !■- 
p.  360;  dirtier.  Suit,  thiol,  prophet,  p.  491; 
Baumgarten,  fiiisujr  <l<  r  Kirchengetch,  vol-  i.  p. 
- 1 t ' »,  who  supposes  the  persecution  extended  only  so 

far  as  tin-  power  of  the   PrSStOlian    Prefect  ■    Sender, 

Selec.  Capita  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  L  p  24.  [Also  Schmidt, 
Handbuch   dor  christL   Kirchengesch,  vol.  i.   p.   ISO; 

and  Neander,  Algem  (letch  d.  christl.  /l< /.  \e.  vol. 
i.  part  i.  p.  187  -Mur.  [  II. e  arguments  fur  both 
opinions  are  Mated  in  Walch,  Hist  I'.eeh  s  p.  848, 
who  thinks  the  question  to  he  altogether  doubtful. 
Jablontkl  v.  as  of  the  same-.,  ntiment,  Institut.    Wshoi.r 

Christ,  antiq.  p  i0—Sc/d 


supported.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  join 
with  those  who  think  that  public  laws  were 
enacted  against  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians, and  were  sent  abroad  into  the  pro- 
vinces To  this  opinion  we  are  led,  among 
other  reasons,  by  the  authority  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  clearly  intimates  that  Nero,  as 
well  as  Domitian,  enacted  laics  against  the 
Christians,  which  laws  Trajan  in  part  re- 
pealed or  annulled.2  The  noted  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  inscription,  in  which  Nero 
is  commended  for  having  purged  the  pro- 
vince of  the  new  superstition,  is  suspected 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  I  place 
no  reliance  on  it.3  The  Christians,  more- 
over, were  condemned,  not  so  much  for 
their  religion  as  on  the  charge  of  having 
set  fire  to  Rome.1  But  who  can  suppose 
that  a  religious  sect  which  the  emperor 
himself  charged  with  such  a  crime,  would 
be  quietly  tolerated  by  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  Rome?5 


2  Tertullian,  Apologct.  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  ed.  Haver- 
camp.  [Considering  Tertullian's  fervid  and  rhetori- 
cal style,  his  vague  assertions  that  Nero  first  "drew  the 
sword"  against  the  Christians,  and  that  the  vilest 
of  the  emperors  enacted  persecuting  laws  are  now 
generally  rejected  as  insufficient  evidence,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  well-attested  facts,  either  that  Nero  enacted 
public  laws  against  the  Christians,  or  that  his  persecu- 
tion of  them  in  the  city  extended  to  the  provinces.  On 
this  subject,  and  on  the  causes  which  implicated  the 
Christians  with  the  burning  of  Rome,   see  Milman's 

Hist,  of  Christ,  chap.  ii.  pages  3G— 38,  and  note  in  p. 
45.— if. 

3  This  inscription  may  be  seen  in  Gruterus,  In- 
scriptiones,  vol.  i.  page  218,  note  9.  [It  is  this : 
Neroni,  oh  provinciam  latronibus  et  his  qui  nov  tm 
generi  humauo superstit ionem  inculcabant,  purgatarn.] 
But  the  best  Spanish  writers  do  not  venture  to  defend 
the  authority  of  this  inscription,  because  it  has  not 
been  seen  by  any  one;  and  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  who 
first  produced  it,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  unworthy 
of  credit.  1  will  subjoin  the  decision  of  that  excel- 
lent   and    judicious     historian    of    Spain,     Ferreras, 

Histoire  generate  (TEspagne,  tome  1.  p.  198;  "1  can- 
not refrain  from  remarking,  tnat  Cyriae  of  Ancona 
was  the  first  who  published  the  inscription  and  that 
from  him  all  others  bad  derived  it.  But  as  the  er<  di- 
hility  of  this  writer  is  BUSpected  in  the  judgment  of  all 
the  learned,  and  as  not  a  vestige  nor  any  recollection 
of  this  inscription  remains  in  the  places  where  it  is 
said  to  base  been  found,  and  no  one  now  knows  where 
to  find  it  ;  every  one  may  form  such  opinion  of  it  as 
he  pleases."  [Yet  this  spurious  inscription  found  a 
zealous  , I, -tender  in  the  younger  Walch.  who  published 

i  Dissertation, entitled  Persecut. Chrietianorum  X< >,>>/. 
iu  H up.  ex  ant  qui*  monim  probanda,  uberior  explatut- 

ti<>.      Jena,  1758,   Ito.    -R. 

Uuinart,    Pi.ti'.  ad  Acta   Mirifi/rum,  p.  81,  fcc. 
'->  Nearly  all  the  (beta    relating   to   this  persecution, 
except   the   martyrdom  of   Peter  and   Paul,   we  owe  to 
Tacitus,  the   Roman  historian,    .Innal.    lib.    xv.    cap. 

xliv.     After  describing  the  conflagration,  which  utterly 

QOItfUmed  finer  Of  the  fourteen  wards,  and  spread  ruin 
in  v  ren  others,  and  likewise  the  clVorts  of  Nero  to 
soothe  the  indignant  and  miserable  citizens,  he  sa\  s  : 
"  Hut  no  human  aid,  no  munificence  of  the  prince,  nor 
expiations  of  the  gods,  removed  from  Mm  the  infamy 
Of  having  ordered  the  contlagration.  Therefore,  to 
stop  the  clamour,    Nero  falsely  accused  and  subjected 

to  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  ■  people  hated  for 

their  crimes   called  Christians.       The    founder  of  the 

sect,  Christ,  was  executed  In  the  reign  of  TlberiuSi  by 
the  procurator  Pontlui  Pilate.  The  pernicious  super- 
stition,  repressed  for  a  time,  burst   forth  again,   not 
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15.  Nero  being  dead,  the  fury  of  this 
first  war  against  the  Christians  ceased. 
But  in  the  year  93  or  94, '  a  new  assault 
was  made  upon  them  by  Domitian,  an  em- 
peror little  inferior  in  crime  to  Nero.2 
The  cause  of  the  persecution,  if  we  give 
credit  to  Hegesippus,  was  the  fear  of  losing 
his  empire;  for  the  emperor  had  learned  in 
some  way  that  a  person  would  arise  from 
among  the  relatives  of  Christ,  who  would  at- 
tempt a  revolution  and  would  produce  com- 
motion in  the  empire.3  This  persecution 
undoubtedly  was  severe,  but  it  was  of  short 
continuance,  as  the  emperor  was  soon  after 


only  through  Judea,  the  birth-place  of  the  evil,  but  at 
Rome  also,  where  everything  atrocious  and  base  centres 
and  is  in  repute.  Those  first  seized  confessed ;  then 
a  vast  multitude,  detected  by  their  means,  were  con- 
victed, not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  burning  the  city  as 
of  hatred  to  mankind.  And  insult  was  added  to  their 
torments ;  for,  being  clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  they 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  affixed  to  crosses  to 
be  burned,  were  used  as  lights  to  dispel  the  darkness  of 
night  when  the  day  way  gone.  Nero  devoted  his  gar- 
dens to  the  show,  and  held  Circensian  games,  mixing 
with  the  rabble,  or  mounting  a  chariot  clad  like  a 
coachman.  Hence,  though  the  guilty  and  those  merit- 
ing the  severest  punishment  suffered,  yet  compassion 
was  excited  because  they  were  destroyed,  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  to  satisfy  the  cruelty  of  an  individual." 
The  commencement  of  this  persecution  is  determined 
by  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  which  Tacitus  says 
C  Annal.  cap.  xv.  pages  33—41)  began  the  18th  of  July, 
A.D.  65  (or  xiv.  Kalend.  Sextiles,  C.  Lccanio  et  M. 
Licinio  Coss.),  and  lasted  six  days.  Some  time  after, 
but  in  the  same  year,  the  persecution  broke  out ;  but 
how  long  it  continued  is  uncertain.  If  Paul  and  Peter 
suffered  in  the  very  last  year  of  Nero's  reign,  as  the 
fathers  state  (Eusebius,  Chronicon;  and  Jerome,  De 
Viris  illustr.  cap.  i.  and  v.),  the  persecution  doubtless 
ceased  only  on  Nero's  death.  But  if  they  suffered  ear- 
lier, then  we  have  no  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
persecution  so  long. — Mur. 

1  The  precise  year  in  which  the  persecution  by  Do- 
mitian began  is  not  certain.  Toinard  has  discussed 
the  point  in  his  notes  on  Lactantius,  De  Mart,  persecut. 
cap.  iii.  That  it  raged  in  the  year  95,  is  stated  by 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  cap.  iii.  p.  18,  but  how  long  be- 
fore this  it  commenced  is  not  clear.  Pagi  (  Crit.  annal. 
Baron,  torn.  i.  pages  85 — 87)  supposes  it  began  A.D. 
93.  Toinard  (ubi  supra),  A.D.  94,  and  Dodwell  ( Diss. 
Cyprian,  cap.  xi.  p.  71),  A.D.  95.  Mosheim,  De 
Heb.  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  says  A.D.  94  or  95.— Mur. 

2  See  Ruinart,  Praf.  ad  Acta  Mart.  p.  32.  [Ittig, 
Selecta  Hist.  Eccles.  capita,  sa-cul.  i.  cap.  vi.  sec.  11, 
p.  531.— Schl. 

3  Euscbiup,  Hit.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  xx 


murdered.4  The  principal  martyrs  named 
are  Flavins  Clemens,  a  consul,  and  Fla- 
via  Domitilla,h  his  niece  or  wife.  In  the 
midst  of  this  persecution  John,  the  apostle, 
was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos;  but 
whether  he  was  first  cast  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  oil  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and 
came  out  alive  and  unhurt,  though  asserted 
by  Tertullian  and  others,  has  appeared  to 
many  to  be  uncertain.6 

*  The  termination  of  this  persecution  is  stated  diffe- 
rently by  the  ancients.  Some  say  that  Domitian  him- 
self put  an  end  to  it  before  his  death.  Hegesippus  (in 
Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.)  states  that  Do- 
mitian, having  learned  that  there  were  Christians  of 
the  lineage  of  David  and  kinsmen  of  Christ,  still  living 
in  Palestine,  had  them  brought  to  Rome,  and  interro- 
gated them  closely  respecting  their  pedigree,  their 
wealth,  and  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  from 
their  answers  and  their  whole  appearance,  he  concluded 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  dismissed  them ; 
and  thereupon  he  published  a  decree  terminating  the 
persecution.  So  likewise  Tertullian  (Apologet.  cap. 
v.  p.  GO)  says  of  Domitian,  "He  receded  from  his  at- 
tempt and  re-called  those  he  had  banished."  But 
Lactantius  (De  Mort.  persecut.  cap.  iii.)  represents 
his  acts  and  edicts  as  repealed  after  his  death,  when  it 
was  that  the  Church  recovered  its  former  state.  And 
Xiphilin,  on  Nerva  ( Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lxviii.  cap.  i. 
abridged  by  Xiphilin),  says  that  "  Nerva  re-called  those 
banished  for  impiety,"  i.e.  the  Christians.  Perhaps 
Domitian  published  an  edict  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians a  little  before  his  death,  the  benefits  of  which 
they  began  to  enjoy  first  after  his  decease. —  Schl. 

5  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  and 
Chronicon,  ann.  95.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
wife  and  niece  of  Clemens  both  had  the  same  name, 
and  that  the  first  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria  near  Italy,  and  the  second  to  another  island 
called  Pontia.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.pour  servir  a  Vh is- 
toirede  Veglise,  torn.  ii.  p.  124,  &c.  and  Fleury,  Histoire, 
&.C.  livr.  ii.  sec.  52. —  Schl.  [See  Burton's  Led.  on 
the  Ecc.  Hist,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  vol.  i.  pages 
367-8,  for  an  account  of  this  interesting  case  of  mar- 
tyrdom. He  observes  that  Domitian  had  destined  the 
sons  of  this  Clemens  and  Domitilla  to  succeed  him  in 
the  empire ;  and  therefore  if  the  tyrant  had  been  cut  off 
before  they  suffered,  "a  Christian  prince  might  have 
been  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century." — R. 

6  See  the  amicable  discussion  between  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ileumann  and  myself,  in  my  Syntagma  Diss,  ad  histo- 
riam  eccles.  pertinentium,  torn.  j.  pages  497 — 546. 
[The  whole  controversy  seems  to  rest  on  a  passage  in 
Tertullian,  De  Prescript  ado.  hceret.  cap.  xxxvi.  as 
the  only  original  authority  for  the  story,  which  is  in 
itself  improbable.  All  the  more  discerning,  of  late, 
either  doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  story. — Mur. 
[See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecc.  Wit.  vol.  i.  pages  290— 1. 
— R. 
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PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

1 .  If  it  were  known  what  opinions  were 
advanced  and  maintained  by  the  men  of 
most  intelligence  among  the  oriental  na- 
tions at  the  time  when  the  Christian  reli- 
gion began  to  enlighten  mankind,  many- 
things  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
might  be  more  fully  and  more  accurately 
explained.  But  only  a  few  fragments  of 
oriental  philosophy,  as  all  know,  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  those  which  have  reached 
us  still  need  the  labours  of  a  learned  man 
to  collect  them  all,  arrange  them  properly, 
and  expound  them  wisely.1 

2.  The  prevailing  system  in  Persia  was 
that  of  the  Magi,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
placed  two  principles  or  deities  over  the 
universe — the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  The 
followers  of  this  system,  however,  were  not 
agreed  in  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of 
these  principles.2  Yet  this  doctrine  spread 
over  no  small  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
particularly  among  the  Chaldeans,  Assy- 
rians, Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  though  un- 
der different  modifications  ;  nor  did  it  leave 
the  Jews  untinctured  with  its  principles.3 
The  Arabians  of  that  and  the  subsequent 
age  were  more  remarkable  for  strength  and 
courage  than  for  intellectual  culture ;  for 
they  attained  to  no  celebrity  for  learning 
before  the  times  of  Mohammed.  This  their 
own  writers  do  not  deny.4 

3.  The  Indians,  from  the  earliest  times, 
were  much  famed  for  their  love  of  profound 
knowledge.  Of  their  philosophical  tenets 
we  could  perhaps  form  an  opinion,  at  the 

i  There  La  extant  an  English  work  of  Thomas  Stan- 
ley, on  The  History  of  Oriental  Philosophy,  which  Le 
Clerc  translated  into  Latin.  But  that  learned  man 
has  left  the  field  of  oriental  philosophy  not  to  he  gleaned 
only,  but  to  he  reaped  hy  others,  lie  is  much  inferior 
both  in  genius  and  erudition  to  Bruckcr,  whose  Hist. 
C)  it.  Philot.  should  by  all  means  he  consulted. 

■-'  See  Hyde,   Historia  rehgionit  veterutn  Penarum, 

Oxon.   1700,  4to,    a    very  learned  work,  hut   ill-digested 

and  full  of  Improbable  conjecture  s.  [  For  more  recent 
information,  see  a  work  by  l>r.  Tholuck  of  1 1  tile,  en- 
titled, Sufistnut  tioe  theosophia  Persarum  pantheittica, 
a  •  Ben.  1881,  Bvo?  also,  BlUman's  Hitt.  of  Christ. 
vol.  i.  p.  0"),  ace.  with  the  references  In  the  notes.  Matter, 
in  hi-  valuable  //  tto  re  critique  du  Gnosticume,  &c.  2d 
edit,  is  l'i.  throws  additional  light  on  the  religious  and 
i  bilosophic  J  i  lews  of  the  principal  Persian  and  [dfilan 
sects,  and  on  their  influence  primarily  on  Judaism  and 
afterward-  on  the  corrupters  of  Christianity.  See 
vol.  i.  pages  10")— 130. — It. 

3  Bee  Wolf,  ManicJueitmutante  Manichetot.     Hand). 
1707,  Bto  ;   Mosheim,  Note*  on  Cudworth'*  Intett.  Sytt. 
pages  328 — 423,  &c.    [See also  Burton's  Bampt 
twee,  pages  r>.  &e< —  It. 

i  Bee  Ahulpharajus,  De  Moribut  Arabum,  p.  6,  pub- 
Ushed  by  l'oeock. 


present  day,  if  their  very  ancient  sacred 
book  which  they  denominate  Veda  or  the 
law  were  brought  to  light,  and  translated 
into  some  language  better  known.  The 
accounts  given  by  travellers  among  the  In- 
dians concerning  this  book  are  so  contra- 
dictory and  fluctuating  that  we  must  wait 
for  further  information.6     The  Egyptians 


5  1  have  recently  learned  that  this  most  desirable 
book  has  been  obtained  by  some  French  Jesuits  resid- 
ing in  India;  and  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  deposited 
in  the  King  of  France's  library.  See  Lettre  du  P; 
Calmette  d  M.  de  Cartigny,  in  the  Lettres  edifiantes 
et  curieuses  dps  Miss.  Etrangen  «\  torn.  xxi.  Recueil,  p. 
455,  &c.  and  torn,  xxiii.  Rec^p.  161.  [The  Hindoo  lite- 
rature and  theology  were  little  known  when  Mosheim 
wrote.  Since  that  time,  and  especially  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  by  Sir 
"William  Jones  in  1793,  this  field  of  knowledge  has  been 
explored  with  equal  industry  and  success.  See  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  13  vols.  4to  ;  Sir  William  Jones's 
works,  6  vols.  4to ;  Rev.  William  Ward's  View  of  the 
Hist.  Sfc.  of  the  Hindoos,  3  vols.  8vo;  and  numerous  other 
works.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Vedas  have  been 
brought  to  Europe,  as  Mosheim  had  been  informed. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Holbrooke,  in  the  8th  vol  of  the 
Asiatic  lies,  describes  them  as  not  worth  translating.  He 
says:  "  They  are  too  voluminous  for  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  whole ;  and  what  they  contain  would  hardly 
reward  the  labour  of  the  reader,  much  less  that  of  the 
translator."  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number,  called  Rig 
Veda,  Yajush  Veda,  Saman  Veda,  and  Atharvan  Veda. 
The  first  consists  of  five  sections,  in  10,000  verses;  the 
second  is  divided  into  eighty  sections,  in  9.000  verses  ; 
the  third  consists  of  one  hundred  sections  and  3,000 
verses;  the  fourth  of  nine  sections,  with  subdivisions, 
and  6,000  verses.  Besides  the  four  Vedas,  the  Hindoos 
have  fourteen  other  sacred  books,  of  later  date  and  in- 
ferior authority;  viz.  four  I' pa  vedas,  six  Angas,  and 
four  Upangas.  All  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions  of  divine  persons,  and  to  contain  all  true  know- 
ledge, secular  as  well  as  sacred.  The  commentaries  on 
these  books,  the  compilations  from  them,  and  digests 
of  their  principles,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  consti- 
tute the  whole  encyclopedia  of  the  Hindoos.  Several 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  European  languages; 
namely,  L' Ezour-Vedam,  or  ancien  cornmentaire  du 
I  Khun.  &c.  a  Yverdon,  1778,  2  vols.  12mo.  The  Bha- 
gttat-Geeta,  or  Dialogues  of  Kreeshna  and  Arj'oon,  In 
eighteen  Lectures,  with  notes  by  Wilkins.  London, 
1785,  -Jto  ;  Bagavaelam,  ou  doctrine  divine,  outrage 
Indieu  canoniquc  sur  /'  It  re  supreme,  let  dieux,  let  giant, 
les  hommet,  let  din  rtet  parties  de  I'unireis  (by  Foucher 
d'Obsonville),  a  Paris,  1788,  8vo.  Oupnekhut,  h.  e. 
Decretum  legendum.  opus  ipsa  in  India  rarissirtium. 
continent  antiquum  i  /  arcanam,  tt  u  theolog,  ct  philosoph. 
docMnam,  t  quatuor  taerit  tndorum  Ubru  excerptean— 
e  Persico  idwmate  in  Latinum  persttm— studio  et  opera 
An.juetil  du  Perron,  1801-2,  2  vols.  4to.  Institutes  qf 
Hindoo  Law,  CT  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones.  Lond.  1796," 8vo.  The  last  is  sup"- 
posed  to  follow  next  after  the  Vedas  in  age.  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  think-  it  was,  most  prohably,  compiled  about  880 
year.-  before  Christ,  and  the  Vedas  about  300  years  ear- 
lier. The  other  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  much 
later,  yet  all  are  now  ancient.  From  the  similarity  of 
views  between  the  Hindoo  philosophers  and  those  of 
Greece,  it  has  been  thought  that  they  must  have  had 
some  Intercourse,  or  that  one  borrowed  from  the  other. 
The  ideas  of  the  lathers  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
Of  SOme  modems,  Would  make  the  (ireeks  indebted  to 
the  Orientals;  hut  Meiners  (Historia  doctrince  de 
une  lh-n )  and  others  would  reverse  the  stream  of  philo- 
sophlo  knowledge,  by  supposing  it  followed  the  march 
of  Alexander's  army  from  Greece  to  India.  It  is  to 
bo   hoped    this    subject    wiD    receive    more   light  from 
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were  unquestionably  divided  into  various 
sects,  disagreeing  in  opinion;1  so  that  it  is 
a  vain  attempt  of  some  to  reduce  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  people  to  one  system. 

4.  But  of  all  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy  which  were  received  in  Asia 
and  in  a  part  of  Africa  in  the  age  of  our 
Saviour,  none  was  so  detrimental  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  that  which  was  styled 
ywtiiz,  or  science;  i.e.  the  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  which  we 
have  above  called  the  oriental  philosophy, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Grecian. 
For,  from  this  school  issued  the  leaders 
and  founders  of  those  sects  which,  during 
the  three  first  centuries,  disturbed  and  trou- 
bled the  Christian  Church.  They  endea- 
voured to  accommodate  the  simple  and  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  tenets  of 
their  philosophy ;  and  in  doing  so  they 
produced  various  fantastic  and  strange  no- 
tions, and  obtruded  upon  their  followers 
systems  of  doctrine,  partly  ludicrous,  and 
partly  intricate  and  obscure,  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers,  who  contended  against  these  sects, 
supposed  indeed  that  their  sentiments  were 
derived  from  Plato ;  but  those  good  men, 
being  acquainted  with  no  philosophy  but 
the  Grecian  and  ignorant  of  everything 
oriental,  were  deceived  by  the  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
those  embraced  by  these  sects.  Whoever 
compares  the  Platonic  philosophy  carefully 
with  the  Gnostic,  will  readily  see  that  they 
arc  widely  different.2 


the  investigations  wh ich  are  going  forward  with  such 
success  in  the  present  age — Mur.  [The  result  of  re- 
cent inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  Indian  philosophy 
may  he  seen  in  Bitter's  Getehichte  d.  Philos.  alter  Zeit. 
translated  by  Morrison,  vol.  iv.  p.  330,  &c. — R. 

1  See  Mosheim's  Notes  on  Cudworth' s  Intellectual 
System,  torn.  i.  p.  415.  [It  ought  to  have  been  stated 
in  a  previous  note,  where  this  work  was  first  referred 
to,  that  all  these  valuable  notes  and  dissertations  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth,  published  in  Ger- 
many by  Mosheim  in  1733,  have  been  recently  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  edition  of 
Cudworth,  published  in  London  in  1815,  in  three  vo- 
lumes.— R. 

2  Mosheim,  in  this  and  the  four  following  sections, 
describes  an  oriental  philosophy,  the  supposed  parent  of 
the  Gnostic  system,  as  if  its  existence  was  universally 
admitted,  and  its  character  well  understood.  Yet  the 
system  here  described  is  of  his  own  formation,  being 
such  a  system  as  must  have  existed,  according  to  his 
judgment,  in  order  to  account  for  the  Gnosticism  of 
early  ages.  In  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ,  Sec.  pag. 
19 — 21,  and  in  his  Hist,  de  Causis  suppositorum  librorum 
inter  Christianos  sceculi  primi  et  secundi,  sees.  3 — G, 
(in  his  Dissert,  ad  Hist.  Ecclet pertinentes,  torn.  i.  pag. 
223 — 232),  he  confesses  that  he  has  little  evidence,  ex- 
cept the  necessity  of  the  supposition,  for  the  existence 
of  this  philosophy.  He  also  admits  that  the  fathers 
knew  nothing  of  it;  and  he  might  have  added  that  they 
testify  that  Gnosticism  had  no  existence  till  the  days 
of  Adrian,  in  the  second  century.  That  Gnosticism  as 
such  had  no  existence  in  the  first  century,  and  that 
it  is  in  vain  sought  for  in  the  New  Testament,  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Tittmann,  Tractalus 


5.  The  first  principles  of  this  philosophy 
seem  to  have  been  the  dictates  of  mere  rea- 
son. For  the  author  of  it  undoubtedly  thus 
reasoned  :  There  is  much  evil  in  the  world, 
and  men  are  hurried  on,  as  by  the  instinct 
of  nature,  to  what  reason  condemns.  Yet 
that  Eternal  Mind  from  whom  all  other 
spirits  emanated,  is  doubtless  perfectly  free 
from  evil,  or  is  infinitely  good  and  benefi- 
cent. Hence  the  source  of  the  evils  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  must  be  some- 
thing external  to  the  Deity.  But  there  is 
nothing  external  to  him,  except  what  is 
material ;  and  therefore  matter  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  source  and  origin  of  all  evil 
and  vice.  From  these  principles  the  con- 
clusion was  that  matter  existed  eternally, 
and  independently  of  God;  and  that  it  re- 
ceived its  present  form,  not  from  the  will 
or  fiat  of  God,  but  from  the  operation  of 
some  being  of  a  nature  inferior  to  God :  in 
other  words,  that  the  world  and  the  human 
race  came  from  the  creating  hand,  not  of 
the  supreme  Deity,  but  of  one  of  inferior 
capacity  and  perfections.  For  who  can  be- 
lieve that  the  supreme  God,  who  is  infinitely 
removed  from  all  evil,  would  fashion  matter 
which  is  in  its  nature  evil  and  corrupt,  and 
would  impart  to  it  any  portion  of  his  rich 
gifts?  But,  attempting  to  go  farther  and 
to  explain  how,  or  by  what  accident  or  con- 
trivance, that  rude  and  malignant  substance 
called  matter  became  so  skilfullv  arranged 
and  organized,  and  especially  how  souls  of 
celestial  origin  became  joined  with  bodies 
composed  of  it,  both  reason  and  common 
sense  forsook  them.  They  therefore  re- 
sorted to  their  imaginative  faculty  and  to 
mere  fables,  in  order  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 

6.  But  as  those  who  undertake  to  explain 
what  is  obscure  and  difficult  of  solution  by 
means  of  mere  conjecture,  can  very  seldom 
agree  ;  so  those  who  attempted  to  solve  this 
difficulty  split  into  various  sects.  Some 
conceived  there  must  be  two  eternal  first 
principles,  the  one  presiding  over  light,  the 
other  over  matter;  and  by  the  contests  be- 
tween these  principles  they  accounted  for 
the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  our  world. 
Others  assigned  to  matter,  not  an  eternal 
lord  but  an  architect  merely;  and  they  sup- 
posed  that   some   one  of  those  immortal 

de  neitigiis  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T.  frtutra  qncei 
Lips.  1773.  That  notwithstanding  many  points  of 
resemblance  can  be  traced,  it  is  materially  different 
from  any  system  of  either  <ir:cian  or  oriental  philoso- 
phy, it  is  the  object  of  Lewald  to  show,  Commn 
historiam,  &c.  de  doctrmtt  Gnostfto.  Heidelb.  1818.  I  r 
very  ingenious  and  profound  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject generally,  see  Ncanrtor.  Allgerru  Gesch.  der  christl. 
Religion  und  Kin-he,  toL  i  part  ii.  pages  G27— G70.— 
Mur. 
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beings  whom  God  produced  from  himself, 
was  induced  by  some  unforeseen  event  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  matter,  which  lay 
remote  from  the  residence  of  God,  into  some 
kind  of  order,  and  also  to  fabricate  men. 
Others  again  imagined  a  sort  of  Triumvi- 
rate; for  they  distinguished  the  supreme 
Deity  from  the  prince  of  matter  and  the 
author  of  all  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  architect  of  the  world  on  the  other. 
When  these  three  systems  came  to  be 
dilated  and  explained,  new  controversies 
unavoidably  arose,  and  numerous  divisions 
followed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the  history  of 
those  Christian  sects  which  followed  this 
philosophy  expressly  declares. 

7.  Yet,  as  all  these  sects  set  out  upon 
one  and  the  same  first  principle,  their  disa- 
greement did  not  prevent  their  holding  in 
common  certain  doctrines  and  opinions  re- 
specting God,  the  world,  mankind,  and  some 
other  points.  They  all  therefore  maintained 
the  existence  from  eternity  of  a  Being  full 
of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  other  virtues,  of 
whom  no  mortal  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
— a  Being  who  is  the  purest  light,  and  is 
diffused  through  that  boundless  space  to 
which  they  gave  the  Greek  appellation  of 
Pleroma;  that  this  eternal  and  most  perfect 
Being,  after  existing  alone  and  in  absolute 
repose  during  an  infinite  period,  produced 
out  of  himself  two  sprits  of  different  sexes, 
and  both  perfect  resemblances  of  their  pa- 
rent ;  that  from  the  marriage  of  these  two 
spirits,  others  of  a  similar  nature  originated; 
that  successive  generations  ensued ;  and 
thus,  in  process  of  time,  a  celestial  family 
was  formed  in  the  Pleroma,  This  divine 
progeny  being  immortal  and  unchangeable 
in  their  nature,  these  philosophers  were  dis- 
posed to  call  AJZvbq,  JEojis,  a  term  which 
Bignifies  eternal  and  beyond  the  influence 
of  time  and  its  vicissitudes.1  But  how  nu- 
merous these  /Eons  were  was  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  them. 


1  TIic  word  a'iioi>  properly  signifies  an  infinite,  or  at 
!  ail  Indefinite,  duration,  and  is  opposed  to  a  finite  or  ■ 
t  raporary  duration  Hut  by  metonymy,  it  was  used  to 
i..te  Immutable  f>,  ingt  who  exist  (or  era  It  was 
so  used  even  by  the  Qreek  pfallosopheri  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  a^  appean  from  a 
■    in  Anton,   Diu    Epictet.Hb.   ii     MO    5,  where 

opposed  to  ai'flpcjTro?,  or  to  a  frail,  Bhangeable 

Ming.  Oi>  -yap  ei/xi  a'tiow  aAV  af0pu)no<;  ft4pot  rS» 
7rairwi',_w?  iopa  rjpt'pn<;-  iiun/ru  p.e  Stl  cL?  iopai:  $ca\ 
irapeXOelv  <!><;  topav.     "I  Jim  imt  :m   .'!■'.  m    an  I  tt  rnal  and 

unchangeable  b  uu    but  ■  man,  and  ■  pari  of  the  uni- 
ts an   lu.ur  i-  a  part  of  thedav-  like  an   hour  I 

must  exist,  and  thru  pan  awaj  •    it  was  therefore  not 

a  novel  application  of  the  term  alwy  by  the  Gnostics,  to 

use  it  m  the  designation  of  a  celestial  and  immortal 
\nd  even  the  ffcthen  of  the  ancient  church  apply 
in  to  angel*  both  good  and  bad.     That  all  who 

were  addicted  to  the  oriental  phUosophy,  whether  Greeks 

or  not,  used  the  term  in  this  sen-',  app  ATI  from  a  pas- 


8.  Beyond  tlie  region  of  light,  where  God 
and  his  family  dwell,  exists  a  rude  and  un- 
formed mass  of  matter,  heaving  itself  con- 
tinually in  wild  commotion.  This  mass, 
one  of  the  celestial  family,  at  a  certain 
time  either  accidentally  wandering  beyond 
the  Pleroma  or  sent  out  by  the  Deity, 
undertook  to  reduce  to  order,  to  decorate 
with  various  gifts,  and  to  people  with  hu- 
man beings  and  animals  of  different  species, 
and  finally  to  endow  and  enrich  with  a 
portion  of  the  celestial  light  or  substance. 
This  builder  of  the  world,  who  was  distinct 
from  the  supreme  God,  they  called  the 
Demiurge.  He  is  a  being  who,  though 
possessed  of  many  shining  qualities,  is  ar- 
rogant in  his  very  nature  and  much  in- 
clined to  domination.  He  therefore  claims 
absolute  authority  over  the  new  world  he 
has  built,  as  being  his  sovereign  right,  to 
the  exclusion  altogether  of  the  supreme 
God;  and  he  requires  of  mankind  to  pay 
divine  honours  exclusively  to  him  and  to 
his  associates. 

9.  Man  is  composed  of  a  terrestrial,  and 
therefore  a  vicious  body,  and  of  a  celestial 
soul,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  particle  of 
the  Deity  himself.     This  nobler  part,  the 
soul,  is  miserably  oppressed  by  the  body, 
which  is  the  seat  of  his  base  lusts;  for  i; 
not  only  drawn  away  by  it  from  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  oi"  the  true  God,  to  give 
homage  and  reverence  to  the  Demiurge  and 
his  associates,  but  it  is  likewise  filled  and 
polluted  with  the  love  of  terrestrial  objects 
and  sensual  pleasures.    From  this  wretched 
bondage,  God  labours  to  rescue  his  daugh- 
ters in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  the 
messengers  whom  he  often  sends  to  them. 
But  the  Demiurge  and  his  associates,  eager 
to  retain  their  power.,  resist,  in  all  possible 
ways,  the  divine  purpose  of  recalling  souls 
back    to    himself,    and.   with   great  pail) 
labour  to  obscure  all  knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme Deity.   In  this  state  of  conflict,  su"h 
souls  as  renounce  the  framers  and  rulers  of 
the  world,  and  aspire  after  God  their  pa- 
rent, and  suppress  the  emotions  excited  by 
depraved  matter,  will,  when  Breed  from  the 
body,  ascend  immediately  to  the  Pleroma; 
while  those  which  continue  in  the  bondage 

of  Superstition  and  ot*  corrupt  matter,  must 
pass  into  other  bodies  till  they  awake  from 

this   lethargy.     Vet   God  will  ultimately 

prevail,     and    having    restored    to    liberty 

most  of  the  souls  now  imprisoned  in  bodies, 

will  dissolve   the  fabric  of  the  world;   and 


sage  In  Manee,  the  Persian,  who.  n*  Augustine  Instill os. 

called    the    eel.  stial    beings    oUmwc,    or,    as  Augustine 

translates  Lt,ssMMia.     Borne  hare  supposed  it  soused 

even  in  the  New    I      |  BptMS   ii.  -'.  and  Heb.   i.  2. 

Mo-dieim,   l)i   li,'.  Ckntt.  nut,    CM.  p.  30.  —  Mm: 
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then  the  primitive  tranquillity  will  return, 
and  God  will  reign  with  the  happy  spirits 
in  undisturbed  felicity  to  all  eternity.1 

10.  The  state  of  learning,  and  especially 
of  philosophy  among  the  Jews,  is  manifest 
from  what  has  already  been  said  respecting 
the  condition  of  that  nation.  It  appears 
from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  recondite  science  which  they  called 
Cabala,  was  then  taught  and  inculcated 
by  not  a  few  among  them.  This  science 
was,  in  many  respects,  very  similar  to  that 
philosophy  which  we  have  called  oriental; 
or  rather,  it  is  this  philosophy  itself,  ac- 
commodated to  the  Jewish  religion  and 
tempered  with  some  mixture  of  truth.2 
Nor  were  the  Jews,  at  that  time,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks; 
for  some  of  these  doctrines  had,  from  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  been  incor- 
porated into  their  own  religion.  Of  the 
opinions  which  they  had  adopted  from  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians, 
I  shall  say  nothing.3 

11.  The  Greeks  are  regarded  by  most 
writers  as  continuing  to  hold  the  first  rank 
in  learning  and  philosophy.  There  were 
among  them  at  that  time,  especially  at 
Athens,  acute  and  eloquent  men,  who  taught 
the  precepts  of  philosophy,  as  held  by  the 
ancient  sects  founded  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Zeno,  and  Epicurus,  and  who  also  in- 
structed youth  in  the  principles  of  elo- 
quence and  in  the  liberal  arts.  Hence, 
those  who  were  eager  for  learning  resorted 
to  Greece  from  all  quarters.  And  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  Grecian  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  were  no  less  numerous ;  so  that 
thither  also,  there  was  a  general  resort  of 
scholars,  as  to  a  literary  market. 

12.  Among  the  Romans  in  this  age  every 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  excellent  observations 
on  these  Eastern  systems  of  theosophy,  on  the  supposed 
malignity  of  Matter,  on  the  connexion  of  this  central 
dogma  of  orientalism  with  asceticism  and  celibacy,  and 
on  its  subsequent  combination  with  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, in  Milman's  Hist,  of  Christ,  ii.  82,  &c.  Nearly 
the  same  view  is  given  by  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  Ancient 

Cktutlanity,  vol.  i.  p  147,  &c.  and  p.  177,  Scc.—R. 

2  Ritter  (  Hilt,  of  Philos.xol.  iv.  p.  402)say?,"Astothe 
Cabala  of  the  Jews,  recent  investigations  fully  justify 
us  in  asserting  that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  date. " 
Tholuck  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Cabalistical  works 
now  in  existence  are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  re- 
cent date.  In  Europe  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  Cab- 
bala date  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  in  Asia  they  go 
back  to  the  eighth.  See  his  Comment,  de  ri  Grccc. 
Philot  inTheolog.  Muham.  etJudesor.  Partii.  De  Ortu 
Cabala.  Hamb.  1837.  On  the  other  hand,  Matter 
traces  it  up  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Christianity. 
See  bis  Hut.  da  Gnost.  i.  135  —  R. 

I  Sec  Buddeus,  Tntroductio  in  hittoriam  philot. 
Hebrceorvm;  and  the  writers  named  by  Woliius,  Bib- 
liotheca  Hebraica,  torn.  iii.  [but,  especially  Brucker's 
Hut.  Crit.  Philot  torn.  ii.  period  ii.  par.  i  lib-  ii 
cap.  i.  p.  651.— Schl  [See  also  Matter,  llht.  du  Qnott. 
vol.  i  pages  70—105  and  1G1— 18G,  for  a  view  of  the 


branch  of  learning  and  science  was  culti- 
vated. The  children  of  good  families  were 
from  their  earliest  years  instructed  especi- 
ally in  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence ; 
they  next  applied  themselves  to  philosophy 
and  the  civil  law,  and  at  last  repaired  to 
Greece  to  complete  their  education.4 
Among  the  sects  of  philosophers,  none  were 
more  acceptable  to  the  Romans  than  the 
Epicureans  and  Academics,  whom  the  lead- 
ing men  followed  in  great  numbers  in  order 
to  indulge  themselves  in  a  life  of  pleasure 
without  fear  or  remorse.  While  Augustus 
reigned,  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  was 
held  in  high  honour.  But  after  his  death, 
the  succeeding  emperors  being  more  intent 
on  the  arts  of  war  than  those  of  peace,  these 
studies  gradually  sank  into  neglect. 

13.  The  other  nations,  as  the  Germans, 
Celts,  and  Britons,  were  certainly  not  des- 
titute of  men  distinguished  for  their  genius 
and  acumen.  In  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles  had  long  been  much  famed  for 
their  attention  to  learning,5  and  they  had, 
doubtless,  diffused  knowledge  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Among  the  Celts,  the 
Druids,  who  were  priests,  philosophers, 
and  legislators,  were  renowned  for  their 
wisdom,  but  the  accounts  of  them  now  ex- 
tant are  not  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  nature  of  their  philosophy.6  The  Ro- 
mans moreover  introduced  literature  and 
philosophy  into  all  the  countries  which  they 
brought  under  their  subjection,  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  their  savage  tenfpers 
and  promoting  their  civilization.7 


dogmas    which    the    Jews  had   borrowed    from    the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians.—  R. 

4  See  Gaudentius,  Liber  de  Philosophies  apud  7?o- 
manos  initio  et  progressu,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Nova 
Variorum  Scriptorum  Collectio,  Halle,   1747,  8vo,  2nd 

edition. 

5  See  the  Hittoire  litttraire  de  la  France,  par  des 
Religieux  Benedictins,  Diss,  prelim,  p.  42,  &c. 

c  Martini's  Religion  des  Gaulois,  liv.  i.  chap.  x.\i.  p. 
175,  and  various  others  who  have  written  concerning 
the  Druids.  [This  work  of  Martin  is  said  to  be  far 
inferior  to  the  following,  viz.  Hittoire  des  Ccltes  1 1  par- 
ticuVerement  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains,  par  Sim. 
Pellouiier,  augment ee  par  M.  de  Chiniac.  Paris,  1771, 
8  vols.  12mo,  and  2  vols  4to. ;  also,  Freret,  Obs.  tur  la 
nature  ct  les  dogmes  de  la  rclig.  Gauloite,  in  the 
Histoire  del' Acad,  des  Tntcrip.  tome  xviii.  ;  and  bis 
Obt.  sur  la  rclig.  des  Gaulois,  &c.  in  the  Memoiret  de 
Litterature,  tires  des  regittret  de  I'  Acad,  des  Intcript. 
tome  xxiv.  Paris,  175G  ;  also  the  introductory  part  of 
Jlsatia  Illustrata,  by  M.  Schoepflin,  torn.  i.  sec. 
96.  Colmar,  1751,  fol. —  Mur.  [The  works  here  re- 
ferred to  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  more  re- 
cent inquirers.  Among  these  modern  works  perhaps 
the  fullest  and  most  valuable  is,  Thierry,  Hittoire 
des  Oauloit  depuit  les  tempt  let  phu  recuuft,  jutqu' A 
P  entiire  toumution  de  la  Odttle  a  la  domination  ronutine, 
2nd  edition,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  Ethnography  <  fthe 
Celts  is  admirably  traced  by  l)r  Pritchard,  in  the  3rd 
vol.  of  his  Retearches  into  the  phytical history  <>f  man- 
kind     London  IS  11.  —  /?. 

7  Juvenal,  Satj/ra  xv.  110—113. 
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CHAPTEfi  II. 

HISTORY    OF    Till!    TEACHERS,    AND    OV    THE 
GOVERNMENT  or  the  eHURCU. 

1  As  it  was  ili.-  design  of  our  Saviour 
to  gather  a  church  from  among  all  nations, 
and  one  which  should  continue  through  all 
ages,  the  nature  of  the  case  required  him 
first  to  appoint  extraordinary  teachers  who 
should  be  his  ambassadors  to  mankind,  and 
everywhere  collect  societies  of  Christians, 
and  then  that  he  should  cause  to  be  placed 
in  these  societies  ordinary,  teachers  and  in- 
terpreters of  his  will,  who  should  repeat 
and  enforce  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
extraordinary  teachers,  and  keep  the  people 
steadfast  in  their  faith  and  practice  ;  for 
any  religion  will  gradually  be  corrupted 
and  become  extinct,  unless  there  are  per- 
sons continually  at  hand  to  explain  and  in- 
culcate it. 

'2.  The  extraordinary  teachers  whom 
Christ  employed  in  setting  up  his  kingdom, 
were  tliose  intimate  friends  of  his  whom  the 
Scriptures  denominate  apostles,  and  those 
seventy  disciples  of  whom  mention  was  made 
above.  To  these,  I  apprehend,  must  be 
added.those  wrho  are  called  evangelists,  that 
is,  as  I  suppose,  those  who  were  either  sent 
forth  to  instruct  the  people  by  the  aposl  U's; 
or  who,  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking  other 
employments,  assumed  the  office  of  pro- 
mulgating the  truths  which  Christ  taught.1 
And  to  these  we  must  further  add  those  to 
whom,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  God 
imparted  ability  o>  speak  in  foreign  Lan- 
guages which  they  had  never  learned  ;  for 
he  on  whom  the  divine  goodness  conferred 
the  gift  of  tongues,  ought  in  my  judgment 
to  infer  from  this  gift,  that  God  designed 
to  employ  his  ministry  in  propagating  the 
Christian  religion. '-' 

3.  Many  have  undertaken  to  write  the 
history  of  the  apostles,  a  history  full  of 
fables,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  if  we  pursue 
it  farther  than  (lie  bookti  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical 

writers  can  guide  us*.3  An  apostle  was  a 
man  who  was   diriwly  instructed,  and  who 

was  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
laws',  of  punishing  the  guiity  and  winked 
when  there  was  occasion,  And  of  working 

i  Bphefi  iv.  ii.    s      i  ii  •  ■in  .  Htst.ecclct,  Lib  iii  c. 

\\  wii. 

I    I   Cor.  .\iv.  22,   fto. 
Writera  of  the  livei  ol  the  apostles  are  enume- 
rated by   Sagittarius,    Tntroduct  i  ad  historian  eccJes. 
cap.  i.  p.  2;  .-in  1  by  Buddeus,   D     Ecclesia    tpostolica, 
p.  iw.'i,  so     [Tin'  English  reader  may  consult  Care's 

ttles  and  Fathers  of the  first  th\ 
turiet,  foL  LondL  1G77,  a  difftnw  and  uncritical  com- 
pilation; and   Lardner's   History  <>i  tht    Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  in  vols,  v.   and  vi    of  bis  Works,  Loud 
1838,  marked  with  all  the  care  and  aecuraoj  of  that 

distinguished  writer.      // 


miradeswhen  they  were  necessary,  and  who 
was  sent  by  Christ  himself  to  make  known 
to  mankind  the  divine  pleasure  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  to  separate  those  who 
obeyed  the  divine  commands  from  all  others, 
and  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  religi- 
ous society.4 

4.  Our  knowledge  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  Christ  is  still  more  imperfect  than  that 
of  the  apostles,  for  they  are  but  once  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  Luke  x.  1. 
Catalogues  of  them  indeed  are  extant,  but 
these  being  fabricated  by  the  Greeks  have 
little  or  no  authority  or  credibility.  Their 
mission  was,  as  appears  from  the  words  used 
by  Luke,  solely  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Yet 
it  is  very  probable  that,  after  the  Saviour's 
ascension  to  heaven,  they  performed  the 
duties  of  evangelists,  and  taught  in  various 
countries  the  way  of  salvation  which  they 
had  learned  from  Christ. 5 

5.  As  to  the  external  form  of  the  church 
and  the  mode  of  governing  it,  neither 
Christ  himself  nor  his  apostles  gave  any 
express  precepts.  We  are  therefore  to 
understand,  that  this  matter  is  left  chieily 
to  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  and  by 
the  discretion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers.0    If,  however,  what  no  Christian  can 

•l  See  Spanheim,  De  Jpostolis  ct  Apostolatu,  torn. 
ii.  Opp.  p.  2y9,  &a  In  ascribing  legislative  poicent 
to  the  apostles  I  have  proo  eded  considerately,  and,  as 
I  think,  on  good  grounds.  I  am  aware  that  eminent 
men  at  this  day  deny  them  this  power,  but  perhaps 
they  differ  from  me  more  in  words  than  in  reality. 
[Mcshcim  founded  his  opinion  on  Matt.  x.  20  ;  John 
xiii.  20  ;  Luke  X.  1G  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  I  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  1 — 1,  34  ; 
and  Titus  i.  5.  See  his  butit,  hist,  Christ,  majores,  p. 
158,  Scc.—  Schl. 

talogucs  of  the  seventy  disciples  are  extant,  sub- 
join: >l  to  tin'  lAbri  iii.  dt  Vita  it  Morte  Maris,  cluci- 
dated  by  Gauhnin,  and  again  published  by  Fabricius, 
Append,  ad  Hippol.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  11.  [See  an  account 
of  these  catalogues  in  note  I.  p.  Is,  above. — Alur. 

6  Those  who  imagine  that  Christ  himself,  or  the 
apostles  by  his  direction  and  authority,  appointed  a  cer- 
tain fixed  form  of  church  geoarmment,  are  not  agreed 
\\  bat  that  form  was.  The  principal  opinions  which  have 
been  adopted  upon  this  head  may  be  reduced  to  ihv  four 
following.  The  first  is  that  of  the  liotnan  Catholics, 
who  maintain  that  Christ's  intention  and  appointment 
was,  that   his   followers   should    be    collected   into  SSM 

sacred  empire,  subjected  t>>  tin-  government  of  St.  Piter 
tun!  his  suoeeeetst,  and  divided,  like  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  into  several  pro\  inces  ;  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  l'<t>r  fixed  the  seat  of  oriia'aslaMloal  dominion 

at  Bom) .  but  afterwards,  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  his 
office,  divided  the  church  into  three  greater  provinces, 
according  to    the  divi-ion   of  the  world  at  that   time. 

and  appointed  a  person  to  preside  In  each  who  was 

dignified  with  the  title  of  patriarch  ;  tbat  the  European 

patriarch  resided  at  Ron  .  the  Asiatic  at  Antioch,  and 

the  \liican  at  ll>  xandria  ;  that  the  bishop*  of  each 
provinoe,  among  whom  there  were  various  ranks,  were 
to  reverence  the  authority  of  their  respeotiva  patriarchs; 
and  that  both  bishops  and  patriarchs  WON  to  be  pas- 
su, ly  subject  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the   lloman 

Pontiff.  See  Leo  A  Hat  ins,  /),  pcrpctua  Consensu 
Orient   <t  Occident,  lib  i.  cap  ii.;  and  Morln, 

Exercitat.  ecclesiast,  lib.  i.  axer  i  This  romantic  ac- 
count .scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refutation.  The 
.« riant  opinion  eoneerniii','  the  government  of  the 
church,    makes   HO   mention    of  a  supreme  head  or  of 

patriarchs  constituted  by  divine  authority;  butit  sup- 
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doubt,  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  acted 
by  divine  command  and  guidance,  then 
that  form  of  the  primitive  churches,  which 
was  derived  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
erected  and  organized  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, must  be  accounted  divine ;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  this  form  of  the  church 
was  to  be  perpetual  and  unalterable.  In 
those  primitive  times,  each  Christian  church 
was  composed  of  the  people,  the  presiding 
officers,  and  the  assistants  or  deacons.1 
These  must  be  the  component  parts  of 
every  society.  The  highest  authority  was 
in  the  people,  or  whole  body  of  Christians ; 
for  even  the  apostles  themselves  inculcated 
by  their  example,  that  nothing  of  any  mo- 
ment was  to  be  done  or  determined  on,  but 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
brotherhood.  Acts  1.  15;  vi.  3;  xv.  4; 
xxi.  22.  And  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
both  prudence  and  necessity  required  in 
those  early  times. 

6.     The     assembled    people     therefore 

poses  that  the  apostles  divided  the  Roman  empire  into 
as  many  ecclesiastical  provinces  as  there  were  secular 
or  civil  ones ;  that  the  metropolitan  bishop,  i.  e.  the 
prelate  who  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  each  province, 
presided  over  the  clergy  of  that  province  ;  and  that  the 
other  bishops  were  subject  to  his  authority.  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Romish  church  (Petrus  de  Marca,  De  Concord, 
sacerd.  et  imperii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i  ;  Morin,  Exerc.  eccles. 
lib.  i.  exerc.  xviii.;  and  Pagi,  6Vi7 ica  in  Annul.  Baronii, 
ad  ann.  37,  torn.  i.  p.  29),  and  has  also  been  favoured  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  British  divines  (Hammond, 
Diss,  de  Episcop.;  Beveridge,  Cod.  Canon,  vet.  eccles.  vin- 
dic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  torn.  ii.  Patr.Apostol.;  and  Ussher, 
De  Origine  episcop.  et  metropol.  p.  20)  Some  Protes- 
tant writers  of  note  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  (Basnage,  Hist. 
del'Eglise,  tome  i.  livr.  i.chap.viii.;  Boehmer,  Annot. 
ad  Petrum  de  Marca  de  Concordia  sacerd.  et  imperii, 
p.  143.)  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledge that  when  the  Christians  began  to  multiply 
exceedingly,  metropolitans,  patriarchs,  and  arch- 
bishops were  indeed  created,  but  only  by  human  ap- 
pointment and  authority  ;  though  they  confess,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  consonant  to  Hie  orders  and  in- 
tentions of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  there  should  be 
in  every  Christian  church  one  person  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  and  clothed  with  certain  rights  and 
privileges  above  the  other  doctors  of  that  assembly. 
This  opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  English  di- 
vines of  the  first  rank  in  the  learned  world,  and  also 
by  many  in  other  countries  and  communions.  The 
fourth  and  last  opinion  is  that  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  affirm  that  Christ's  intention  was,  that  the 
Christian  doctors  and  ministers  should  all  enjoy  the 
same  rank  and  authority,  without  any  sort  of  pre- 
eminence or  subordination,  or  any  distinction  of  rights 
and  privileges.  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account 
of  these  four  different  opinions  with  respect  to  church 
government  in  Mosheim's  larger  history  of  the  first 
century. — Mad.  [On  the  question  whether  a  fixed 
form  of  government  binding  on  all  churches  was  in- 
stituted by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  see,  on  the  nega- 
tive side,  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  books  i.  ii.  iii. 
and  Stillingfleefs  Irenirum,  Lond.  16(52,  p.  170,  &c.  ; 
and  for  the  affirmative,  Rutherford's  Divine  Right  of 
Church  Gonernment,  kc.  Lond.  1GK1 ;  and  the  Jus  dini- 
num  regiminis  ecrlcsiastici  of  thfl  London  ministers. 
Lond.  1647.— R. 

1  Euseblus  ( Demonstrafio  Eva&g.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.) 
omits  the  deacons,  unless  he  includes  tliiMii  MBOBg  the 
rulers,  for  he  divides  a  church  into  ^yov/neVov?,  juotous, 
and  KaTt]xovfj.evov<; ,  tin:  rulers,  the  faithful,  and  cate- 
ch  umens. — Sch  I. 


elected  their  own  rulers  and  teachers,  or 
received  without  constraint  those  recom- 
mended to  them.  They  also  by  their  suf- 
frages rejected  or  confirmed  the  laws  which 
were  proposed  by  their  rulers  in  their  as- 
semblies— they  excluded  profligate  and 
lapsed  brethren  and  restored  them — they 
decided  the  controversies  and  disputes 
which  arose — they  heard  and  determined 
the  causes  of  presbyters  and  deacons  ; — in 
a  word,  the  people  did  everything  which 
belongs  to  those  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  of  the  community  is  vested.  All 
these  rights  the  people  paid  for,  by  supply- 
ing the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  teachers,  the  deacons,  and  the  poor,  the 
public  exigencies  and  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies. These  funds  consisted  of  voluntary 
contributions  in  every  species  of  goods, 
made  by  individuals  according  to  their 
ability,  at  their  public  meetings,  and  usually 
called  oblations. 

7.  Among  all  members  of  the  church,  of 
whatever  class  or  condition,  there  was  the 
most  perfect  equality,  which  they  mani- 
fested by  their  love-feasts,  by  their  use  of 
the  appellatives  brethren  and  sisters,  and  in 
other  ways.  Nor  in  this  first  century  was 
there  any  distinction  between  the  initiated 
and  the  candidates  for  initiation,  for  who- 
ever professed  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  to  depend  on 
him  alone  for  salvation,  was  immediately 
baptized  and  admitted  into  the  church; 
but  in  process  of  time,  as  the  churches  be- 
came enlarged,  it  was  deemed  advisable  and 
necessary  to  distribute  the  people  into  two 
classes,  the  faithful  and  the  catechumens. 
The  former  were  those  who  had  been  so- 
lemnly admitted  into  the  church  by-  bap- 
tism, and  who  might  be  present  at  all  the 
parts  of  religious  worship,  and  enjoy  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church.  The  latter,  not  having  yet  re- 
ceived baptism,  were  not  admitted  to  the 
common  prayers,  nor  to  the  sacred  supper, 
nor  to  the  meetings  of  the  church. 

8.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  de- 
nominated sometimes  presbyters  or  elders, 
a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and 
indicative  rather  of  the  wisdom  than  the 
age  of  the  persons,  and  sometimes,  also, 
bishops  {  for  it  is  manifest  that  both  terms 
are  promiscuously  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons. 
Acts  xx.  17—28;  Thil.  i.  1  ;  Tit.  i.  5—7; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1.  These  were  men  of  gravity, 
and  distinguished   for  their  reputation,  in- 


2  On  this  subject  sec  the  authorities  quoted  and  tlu- 
extracts  given  by  (Jieselcr,  I.tfnbitrh,  \<\  DtMdt.  trims. 
vol.  i.  p.  88,  note  1 11. 
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fluence,  and  sanctity.  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  &c. ; 
Tit.  i.  5,  &c.  From  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.  v.  17),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
some  elders  instructed  the  people,  while 
others  served  the  church  in  other  ways. 
But  this  distinction  between  teaching  and 
ruling  elders,  if  it  ever  existed  (which 
I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny),  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  long  continuance;  for  St.  Paul 
makes  it  a  qualification  requisite  in  all  pres- 
byters or  bishops,  that  they  be  able  to  teach 
and  instruct  others.    I  Tim.  iii.  2,  &C.1 

9.  As  few  among  the  first  professors  of 
Christianity  were  learned  men,  and  com- 
petent to  instruct  the  rude  and  uninformed 
on  religious  subjects,  it  became  necessary 
that  God  should  raise  up  in  various  churches 
extraordinary  teachers,  who  could  discourse 
to  the  people  on  religious  subjects  in  their 
public  assemblies,  and  address  them  in  the 
name  of  God.  Such  were  the  persons 
who  in  the  New  Testament  are  called 
prophets.  Rom.  xii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ; 
xiv.  3 — 39;  Ephes.  iv.  11.  The  functions 
of  these  men  are  limited  too  much  by 
those  who  make  it  to  have  been  their  sole 
business  to  expound  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  prophetic 
books.2  Whoever  professed  to  be  such  a 
herald  of  God,  was  allowed  publicly  to  ad- 
dress the  people;  but  there  were  present 
among  the  hearers  divinely  constituted 
judges,  who  could  not  fail,  by  infallible  crite- 
ria, to  discriminate  between  true  and  false 
prophets.  The  order  of  prophets  ceased 
when  the  necessity  for  them  was  past. 

10.  That  the  church  had  its  public  ser- 
vants or  deacons,  from  its  first  foundation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  no  association 
can  exist  without  its  servants;  and  hast 
of  all  such  associations  as  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches.  Those  young  men  who  car- 
ried out  the  corpses  of  Ananias  and  his 
wife,  were  undoubtedly  the  deacons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  attending 
on  the  apostles  and  executing  their  com- 
mands. Acts  v.  6 — 10.3  These  first  dea- 
cons of  that  church  were  chosen  from 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  born   in    l'a- 

1  See,  concerning  the  word  presbyter,  \ 'itringa,  De 
Synago'i  oetere,  lib.  iii.  par.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  609;  and 
Carpzov,  Exercit.  in  <  />i<t.  ad  Hebresee,  ex  PhUone,  p. 

499.     On  thfl  thing  itself,   «>r  rather  the  person*  dealg 
n:i'     1    by    this    title,    I 
I  i.    p,    71!',  and    I 
p.  19. 

2  See  Bioaheira,  Dim  de  Utit,  qui  prophetes  oocantui 
in  .v.  T.  [in  the  2nd  rol.  of  ins  Diet,  ad   Hist 
pertinent*!, p.  185,  .y.c;  also,  Wltdus,  Mist-ill.   Sacra, 
torn.  i. ;  Koppe,  Excurs.  iii.  "/  Bpistolam  ad  Ephes. ; 
and  Bchleniner,    Lexicon  in  S.    Test,  art,  trpwfriJTtfi, 

N„.  |0.—  Mm: 

3  Thoso  who  may  he  mrpriaed  that  I  should  ooui. 
der  the  young  men  who  interred  the  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  8apphira,  to  be  the  deacons  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,   are   desired   to   consider   Mint   tho   words 


lestine ;  and  as  they  appeared  to  act  with 
partiality  in  the  distribution  of  alms  among 
the  native  and  foreign  Jewish  Christians, 
seven  other  deacons  were  chosen  by  order 
of  the  apostles,  out  of  that  part  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  which  was  composed 
of  strangers  or  Jews  of  foreign  birth.  Acts 
vi.  1,  &c.  Six  of  these  new  deacons  were 
foreign  Jews  as  appears  from  their  names ; 
the  other  one  was  from  among  the  prose- 
lytes;  for  there  was  a  number  of  prose- 
lytes among  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  it  was  suitable  that  they  should 
be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  foreign  Jews. 
The  example  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
being  followed  by  all  the  other  churches, 
in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  apos- 
tles, they  likewise  appointed  deacons.  1 
Tim.  iii.  8,  9.  There  were  also  in  many 
churches,  and  especially  in  those  of  Asia, 
female  public  servants,  or  deaconesses,  who 
were  respectable  matrons  or  widows,  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  to 
perform  other  offices. i 

feiorepoi   and  veavio-Kot   young  men,  are  not  always 
indicative  of  age,  but  often,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and    Latins,   indicate  a  function   or  office;    for  the 
same  change  is  made  in  these  words  as  in  the  word 
presbyter,  which,  every  one  knows,  is  indicative,  some- 
times of  age,  and  sometimes  merely  of  office.     As, 
therefore,  the  word  presbyter  often  d'enotcs  the  rulers 
or  head  men  of  a  society  or  association,  without  any 
regard  to  their  age,  so  also  the  terms  young  men  and 
the  younger  not  unfrequeutly  denote  the  servants,  or 
those  that  stand  in  waiting;  because,  ordinarily,  men  in 
the  vigour  of  life  perform  this  office.     Nor  is  this  use 
of  the  word  foreign  from  the  New  Testament.     The 
Saviour    himself   seems    to    use    the    word    vewrepo,- 
in  this  sense,  Luke  xxii.  2G,  6  pei£op  ei>  vpiV,  yeveoBoi 
ws  o  rewrepos.     The  word  ptiCttv  he  himself  explains 
by  riyovixevos,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  ruler  or  pres- 
byter j  and  instead  of  ^etorepo?  he  in  the  next  clause 
uses  6  Si'aKoiw,  which  places  our  interpretation  beyond 
all  controversy.      So  that  pcigtav  and  i-ewTtpo?  are  not 
here  indicative  of  certain  ages,  but  of  certain  offices ; 
and  the  precept  of  Christ  amounts  to  this:    "  Let  not 
him  that  perforins  the  office  of  a  presbyter  or  elder 
among  you,  think  himself  superior  to  the  public  servants 
or  deacons  "—Still  more  evident  is  the  passage,  1  Peter 
v.  5,  cu/xoioj  reiorepoi  \jnoTayr\Te  rrpea/3uTt'pot?.     It  is  mani- 
fest from  what  gOM  before  that  presbyter  here  is  indi- 
cative Of  rank   or  office,  di  noting  teacher  or  nil,  r  in 
the  church ;  therefore,  its  counterpart  PewrepOf,  has  the 
same   import,   and    docs    not    denote    person-    yoang 
in  years,  but  the  servants,  or  deacons  of  the  church. 
Peter,  after  solemnly  exhorting  the  presbyters  not  to 
abUM  the  power  committed  to  them,  turns  to  the  d 
Com  and  says:    "  And  Ukowifle  ye  younger,  I.  <  .  ye  I 
COM,  despise  not  the  orders  of  the  presbytt  is,  but  per- 
form cheerfully  whatever   they  require  of  you." In 

this  same  MOM  the  term  is  used"  by  I. tike.  Acts  v.  6-— 10, 
where  rewTepoi  or  I'taiicr/cot  arc  the  </<  BCOns  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  persons  whom,  a  litt!, 
after,  the   Hellenists  accu-cd  before  the  apostles  of  not 

see    Buddeus,    Bcctesia   Apostol.   distributing  properly  the  contribution*  for  the  poor.    1 
'latv,  /;,   Originibus  juris  ecdes.    might  confirm  this  sense  nf  the  term  young  men,  by 

numerous  citations  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  both 
sacred  and  profane;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  such 
demonstrations. 

I  For  an  account  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
the  ancient  churclc  s,  sec  Zicglor,  De  Diaamis  et  dia- 
conissis,  Wittemb.  1678, 4to;  Basnage,  slunalcs  Polit. 
tcctee.  ad.  aim.  .'t.'>,  torn.  i.  p.  4.')3;  Bingham,  Origines 

Eccienast.  look  ii.  chap.  x.\.  [and  Mosheim,  De  liebus 
Christ. Bnt*  ('•  M.  p.  US,  ,\c.  where  he  defends,  at  great 
length,  his  somewhat  peculiar  views  respecting  the 
■even  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.- ~Alur. 
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11.  In  this  manner  Christians  managed 
ecclesiastical  affairs  so  long  as  their  congre- 
gations were  small  or  not  very  numerous. 
Three  or  four  presbyters,  men  of  gravity 
and  holiness,  placed  over  those  little  socie- 
ties, could  easily  proceed  with  harmony, 
and  needed  no  head  or  president.  But 
when  the  churches  became  larger,  and  the 
number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  performed, 
was  increased,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  council  of  presbyters  should  have  a 
president,  a  man  of  distinguished  gravity 
and  prudence,  who  should  distribute  among 
his  colleagues  their  several  tasks,  and  be, 
as  it  were,  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
society.  He  was  at  first  denominated  the 
angel  (Rev.  ch.  ii.  and  iii.),1  but  afterwards 
the  bishop,  a  Greek  title  indicative  of  his 
principal  business.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  when  grown  very 
numerous,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  apos- 
tles among  foreign  nations,  was  the  first 
to  elect  such  a  president,  and  that  other 
churches  in  process  of  time  followed  the 
example.2 

12.  But  whoever  supposes  that  the  bi- 
shops of  the  first  and  golden  age  of  the 
church  corresponded  with  the  bishops  of  the 
following  centuries,  must  blend  and  con- 
found characters  which  are  very  different. 
For,  in  this  century  and  the  next,  a  bishop 
had  charge  of  a  single  church,  which  might 
ordinarily  be  contained  in  a  private  house ; 
nor  was  he  its  lord,  but  was  in  reality  its 
minister  or  servant ;  he  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, conducted  all  parts  of  public  worship, 
and  attended  on  the  sick  and  the  necessi- 
tous in  person ;  and  what  he  was  unable 
thus  to  perform,  he  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  presbyters,  but  without  power  to  de- 
termine or  sanction  anything  except  by  the 
votes  of  the  presbyters  and  people.3  The 
emoluments  of  this  singularly  laborious 
and  perilous  office  were  very  small.  For 
the  churches  had  no  revenues  except  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  or 
the  oblations,  which,  moderate  as  they 
doubtless  were,   were  divided   among  the 

1  The  title  of  angel  occurs  only  in  the  Revelation, 
a  highly  poetic  hook.  It  was  not  probably  the  common 
title  of  the  presiding  presbyter,  and  certainly  was  not 
an  older  one  than  that  of  bishop,  which  is  so  often 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  written  long  before 
the  Apocalypse. — Mur. 

2  Mosheim,  Be  Ileb.  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  131, 
has  a  long  note,  in  which  he  argues  from  the  traditional 
accounts  of  a  longer  catalogue  of  bishops  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  than  in  any  other  church,  during  the 
first  ages,  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  bishops  earlier  than  any  other. — Mur. 

3  All  that  is  here  stated  may  be  clearly  proved  from 
the  records  of  the  first  centuries,  and  has  been  proved 
by  Bingham,  Origines  Ecclesiast ;  Beveridge,  Codex 
Canon,  primit.  ecclesuc,  and  others.  Mosheim,  De 
lleb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  136.—  Mur. 


bishop,   the  presbyters,    the  deacons,   and 
the  poor  of  the  church. 

13.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  extent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
power  was  enlarged.  For  the  bishops  who 
lived  in  the  cities,  either  by  their  own  la- 
bours or  by  those  of  their  presbyters,  ga- 
thered new  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  hamlets;  and  these  churches 
continuing  under  the  protection  and  care 
of  the  bishops  by  whose  preaching  or 
advice  they  received  Christianity,  ecclesi- 
astical provinces  were  gradually  formed, 
which  the  Greeks  afterwards  denominated 
dioceses.  The  persons  to  whom  the  city 
bishops  committed  the  government  and  in- 
struction of  these  village  and  rural  churches, 
were  called  chorepiscopi,  rr\g  yjupag  Wi6%o- 
tjeoi,  or  bishops  of  the  suburbs  and  rural 
districts.  They  were  an  intermediate  class 
between  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters, 
being  inferior  to  the  former  and  superior 
to  the  latter.4 

14.  All  the  Churches  in  those  primitive 
times  were  independent  bodies,  none  of 
them  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other.  For  though  the  Churches  which 
were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves 
frequently  had  the  honour  shown  them  to 
be  consulted  in  difficult  and  doubtful  cases, 
yet  they  had  no  judicial  authority,  no  con- 
trol, no  power  of  giving  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  as  the  noon-day,  that 
all  Christian  churches  had  equal  rights, 
and  were  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  Nor  does  there  appear  in  this 
first  century  any  vestige  of  that  consocia- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  the  same  province, 
which  fjave  rise  to  councils  and  to  metro- 
politans.  Rather,  as  is  manifest,  it  was 
not  till  the  second  century  that  the  custom 
of  holding  ecclesiastical  councils  began, 
first  in  Greece,  and  thence  extended  into 
other  provinces.5 


4  Learned  men,  who  have  written  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  debated  whether  the  chorepiscopi  ranked  with 
bishops,  or  with  presbyters.  See  Morin,  De  sacris  ec- 
cles.  ordinat.  par.  i.  exerc.  iv. ;  Blondel,  De  Episc.  et 
Preshyt.  sec  iii. ;  Beveridge,  Pandect.  Canon,  torn.  ii. 
p.  176;  Ziegler,  De  Episcopis.  lib.  i.  cap.  13,  p.  105, 
&c. ;  Peter  de  Marca,  De  Concordia  sacerd.  et  imperii, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  14;  Bcehmer,  Adnot.  ad  Petrum  de 
Marca,  pages  62,  63 ;  Thomassin.  Disciplina  eccles.  r<  t. 
et  nova,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  215.  But  they  did  not 
belong  entirely  to  either  of  those  orders.  Mosheim, 
Dc  Ileb.  Christ,  ante  C.  M.  p.  137.— Mur. 

0  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  meeting  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  which  is  described  Acts  xv.  was  the  first 
Christian  council.  But  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  im- 
port of  the  term  council ;  for  that  meeting  was  a  con- 
ference of  only  a  single  church,  called  together  for  de- 
liberation ;  and  if  such  meetings  may  be  called  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  a  multitude  of  them  were  held  in  thOM 
primitive  times.  An  ecclesiastical  council  i*  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  a  number  of  confederate  churchet 
[This  is  the  view  of  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  king- 
d„m  of  Christ.  Lond.  I81'2,  p.  IO.'i  It  is  nlso  that  of 
the  Independents.  The  Presbyterian  view,  as  embraced 
IS 
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L5.  Among  the  Christian  fceachera  and 

ecclesiastical  writers,  the  first  rank  is  most 
clearly  due  to  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
;ain  of  their  disciples  v.diora  God  had 
moved  to  write  histories  of  the  transactions 
of  Christ  and  his  ap  tttles.  The  writings 
of  these  men  are  collected  into  one  vo- 
lume, and  are  in  the  hands  of  all  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Christians.  In  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  red    books,1    and  the 

arguments  by  which  their  divine  authority 
and  their  genuineness  are  evinced,2  those 
authors  are  to  be  consulted  who  have  writ- 
ten professedly  on  these  subj 

l(j.  As  to  the  time  ichen,  and  the  persons 
by  whom,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  collected  into  one  volume,  there  are 
various  opinions,  or  rather  conjectures,  of 
the  learned;  for  the  subject  is  attended 
with  great  and  almost  inexplicable  difficul- 
ties to  us  of  these  latter  times.3  It  must 
suffice  to  know,  that  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  most  of  the  books  com- 
posing the  New  Testament  were  in  every 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  known 
world,  and  were  read  and  regarded  as  the 
divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  And 
hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  was 
wh  le  some  of  the  apo?tles  were  still  living, 
and  certainly  while  their  disciples  and  im- 
mediate successors  were  everywhere  to  be 
met  with,  that  these  books  were  separated 
aud  distinguished  from  all  human  compo- 
sitions.4 That  the  four  Gospels  were  com- 
bined daring  the  life-time  of  the  apostle 
John,  and  that  the  first  three  Gospels  re- 
ived the  approbation  of  this  inspired 
man,  we  learn  expressly  from  the  testimony 
of  JEusebius.b  And  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose that  the  other  books  of  the  New  Tcs- 


by  many,  may  lie  seen  most  succinctly  stated  1  >y  Ruth  r- 
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Liment  were  collected  into  one  body  at  the 
-ainc  time? 

17-  There  were  various  causes  requiring 
this  to  be  done  at  an  early  period,  and  par- 
ticularly this,  that,  not  long  after  tin-  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  various  histories  of  his  life 
and  doctrines  full  of  impositions  and  fables. 
were  composed  by  persons  of  no  bad  inten- 
tions perhaps,  but  who  were  superstitions, 
simple,  and  addicted  to  pious  frauds;  and 
afterwards  various  spurious  writings  were 
palmed  upon  the  world,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  holy  apostles.0  These  worth- 
less productions  would  have  wrought  g] 
confusion,  and  would  have  rendered  both 
the  history  and  the  rebgion  of  Christ  uncer- 
tain, had  not  the  rulers  of  churches  season- 
ably interposed,  and  caused  the  books 
which  were  truly  divine  and  which  fame 
from  apostolic  hands,  to  be  speedily  sepa- 
rated from  that  mass  of  trash  into  a  vo- 
lume by  themselves. 

G  Such  as  remain  of  these  spurious  works  have  been 
carefully  collected  by  Fabricius,   Cod.  x  /ipocryphut  N. 
T.   2  vols.    12mo.     Hatnb.   second   ed.    1719.      Many 
learned  remarks  on  them  occur  in  Beausobre,  Hist 
critique  det  Manichtte,  livr.  ii.  p.  337,  &c.    [No 

one  of  all  the  books  contained  in  the  Codex  Apocni- 
pkus  X.  T.  of  Fabricius  speaks  disrespectfully  of 
Christ,  of  his  religion,  his  apostles  and  followers,  or  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  N.  T.  They  were  evidently 
composed  with  a  design  to  subserve  the  cause  of  C"; 
tianity.  The  following  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
Codex  sl/)ocryphus  N.  T.  may  not  he  unacceptable  : — 
On  opening  the  first  volume,  we  meet  with,  I.  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,"  Latin  2.  "  The  Previ- 
ous Gospel  (Prot-cvangelium),  ascribed  to  James  the 
Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord."  (Jr.  and  Lat.  3.  "  The 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ,  ascribed  to  Thomas 
the  Apostle,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  4.  'The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Henry  B 
Lat.  !t  is  the  aim  of  all  these  to  supply  deficiem 
the  beginning  of  the  true  Gospels,  by  ac  juainting  us 
more  fully  with  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Joseph, 
Elizab  .  I  with  th.'  birth,   infancy,   and  child- 

hood (  t    follow.  ;>.    "The   Goapal  of 

mns,"  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "Tli 
of  Pilate,"  relating  to  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  Latin.     6.  Thra  i  of  Pilate  to  Ti- 

the Emperor,"  giving  an  aeooonl  i 
demnation,  death,   and   r,    u  f  Christ,  Latin. 

7.  '•  Tli  •  Bplsfle  i  ;'  Lentulua  to 
describing  the  parson  and  maim  n  of  Christ,  Latin. 
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the  first  Bishop  of  Babylonia,"    Latin     This 

DQIltS  wlial  the  canonical  books 

oh  of  thetwalre  apoatlaaj  and  then  traces 
them  Beverallj  through  their  various  trawl-  and  la- 
bours, till  their  death  or  martyrdom  Then  follows  a 
a  of  all  tin'  aiui.  nt  biographies  of  individual 
apostles  and  apostolic  men,  which  fabricius  oould  h  ar 
of;   in  all,  thirty-six  in  number.     Most  oftBoas  which 

ii  published  are  to  be  met  with  in   Martyrolo- 
•il    in    the    Jit!    S,imt»rum.       Fuhriciu*    next 
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18.  Next  after  the  apostles,  Clement,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  obtained  very  high  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  writers  of  this  century. 
The  accounts  we  have  at  this  day  of  his 
life,  actions,  and  death,  are  for  the  most 
part  uncertain.1  There  are  still  extant 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  bearing  his 
name  and  written  in  Greek:  of  these,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  first  is  genuine, 
and  that  the  second  is  falsely  palmed  upon 
the  holy  man  by  some  deceiver.'2  Yet  even 
the  first  epistle  seems  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  some  indiscreet  person,  who  was 


gives  us  apocryphal  Epistles,  ascribed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  Paul,  and  to  Peter.  Mary's  letters  are  but 
three,  and  those  very  short.  One  is  addressed  to  St. 
Ignatius,  in  nine  lines  ;  another,  to  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  eleven  lines;  and  the  third,  to  the  people  of 
Florence,  in  four  lines.  To  St.  Paid  is  attributed  a 
short  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  Gr.  and  Lat.  It  is  a 
tolerable  compilation  from  his  genuine  epistles.  Then 
follows  a  courteous  but  vapid  correspondence  in  Latin, 
said  to  have  passed  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  the 
Roman  philosopher.  It  comprises  fourteen  short  let- 
ters, full  of  compliments  and  of  very  little  else.  Paul's 
third  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has  not  had  the  honour 
to  be  published.  There  is  one  Epistle  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  addressed  to  the  apostle  James,  still  extant,  in  the 
Clementina,  or  spurious  works  of  Clemens  Romanus. 
Of  spurious  Revelations.  Fabricius  enumerates  twelve ; 
most  of  which  are  either  lost  or  have  not  been  judged 
worth  publishing.  The  second  volume  of  the  Codex 
opens  with  the  ancient  liturgies,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists.  They  are  six;  namely, 
those  which  bear  the  names  of  the  Apostles  James, 
Peter,  John,  Matthew,  and  Luke ;  together  with  a  short 
prayer  ascribed  to  John.  These  liturgies,  doubtless, 
are  quite  ancient.  To  these  are  subjoined  nine  canons 
or  ecclesiastical  law3,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  a 
council  of  the  apostles  held  at  Antioch ;  and  finally,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which,  many  of  the  ancients  supposed, 
was  formed  by  the  apostles  themselves.  The  appendix 
to  the  Codex  gleans  up  some  fragments  and  additional 
notices  of  the  pieces  before  mentioned,  and  then  closes 
with  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  accompanied  with  notes. 
—  Mur.  [Most  of  these  spurious  pieces  were  trans- 
lated, and  published  in  studied  imitation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  by  the  late  W.  Hone,  with  the 
vie-w  of  discrediting  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  but  he  lived  to  regret  this  intended  injury, 
and  suppressed  the  book.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  an 
interesting  work  to  the  student.  See  Hone's  Apocry- 
phal New  Testament.     London,  1820,  8vo. — R. 

1  Subsequent  to  Tillemont  [  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
I'histoire  de  VEglise,  tome  ii.  part  i.  p.  279],  Cotelier 
[Patres  Apostol.'],  and  Grabe  [Spicilcg.  Patrum,  saec.  i. 
p.  264,  &c],  Philip  Rondininus  has  collected  all  that 
is  known  of  this  great  man,  in  the  first  of  his  two 
books,  De  S  CLmente,papa  et  martyre,  ejusque  JSasihea 
in  urbe  lioma.  Rome,  170G,  4to.  [See  also  Bower's 
■ftlte  Popes,  vol.  i.  pages  M — 20,  2d  ed.  Clemens, 
was,  perhaps,  the  person  mentioned  by  Paul,  Philip,  iv. 
3.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
Chri  tians,  became  Bishop  of  Rome  towards  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  till  the  third 
year  of  Trajan's  reign,  or  A.D.  100.  —  Mur. 

>  The  editions  of  Clement's  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, arc  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grunt,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  v.  p.   175,  &c.  to  which  must  be  added,  the 
edition  of     Wotton,  Cantab.  1718,  8vo,  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  the   preceding   editions  in  many   r 
[The  English  reader  may  find  them  both,  together  with 
some  account  of  this  author,  in  Archbishop   Wake's 
(i>  vrinc  {-pistli  s  qf  the  apostolical  Fathers,  translated, 
&c.     An  ampin  account  of  th  in  is  given  by  Lardncr, 
ilit ;i  tit  the  tin  pel  History,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  283, 
ed.    Lond.  I835*—  Mur.     [A  more  accurate  translation 
of  the  first,  and  indeed  oidy  genuine,  epistle  mag 
in  Chevallior's  Tramsiatism  of  die  Epistles  of  Clement, 
Polycarp,  ami  Ignatius,  &c.     London,  1833. — /'. 


sorry  to  see  so  little  erudition  and  genius 
in  a  production  of  so  great  a  man.3 

1 9.  The  other  works  which  bear  the  name 
of  Clement,  namely,  the  apostolic  Canons, 
the  apostolic  Constitutions,  the  Recogni- 
tions of  Clement,  and  the  Clementina,*  were 
fraudulently  ascribed  to  this  eminent  father, 
by  some  deceiver,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing them  greater  authority.  This  all 
now  concede.  The  apostolic  Canons  are 
lxxxv  ecclesiastical  Laws,  and  exhibit  the 
principles  of  discipline  received  in  the  Greek 
and  oriental  churches,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  The  yiii  Boohs  of  apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  are  the  work  of  some 
austere  and  melancholy  author,  who  de- 
signed to  reform  the  worship  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  which  he  thought  were  fallen 
from  their  original  purity  and  sanctity,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  prefix  the  names  of 
the  apostles  to  his  regulations,  in  order  to 
give  them  currency.5  The  Recognitions  of 
Clement,  which  differ  but  little  from  the  Cle- 
mentina, are  ingenious  fables,  composed  by 


3  See  Cotelier,  Patres  A postolici,  torn.  i.  pages  133, 
134,  and  Bernhard,  Adnotatiunculce  ad  Clementem, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Patres  Apostol.  by  Le  Clerc. 
These  annotations  Wotton  has  in  vain  attempted  to 
confute,  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle  of  Clement.  [Be- 
sides the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  there  are 
extant,  in  Syriac,  two  other  episties,  ascribed  to  Cle- 
ment, entitled,  De  Virginitate,  seu  ad  Virgines.  They 
were  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Sir  James  Porter, 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople;  and  were  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  translation  accompanying  the 
Syriac  text,  by  Wetstein,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  vol.  of 
his  very  learned  Greek  N.  T.  Leyden,  1752.  Lardncr 
assailed  their  genuineness,  in  a  Diss,  of  sixty  pages,  8vo. 
London,  1753,  and  Venema  followed,  in  three  printed 
letters,  1754.  Wetstein  replied  to  the  former ;  but,  dy- 
ing in  March,  1754,  he  left  the  controversy  with  the 
latter  to  Galand,  who  prosecuted  it  in  his  Ribliotheca 
est.  Patrum,  Dissert,  ii.  cap.  ii.;  also,  in  Sprenger's 
Thesaurus  rei  Putrid,  torn.  i.  p  GO,  &c  These  epis- 
tles are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  till  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  They  were,  probably,  composed 
in  the  oriental  church  at  the  close  of  the  second,  or 
in  the  third,  century;  and  for  the  double  purpose  of 
recommending  celibacy  and  reprehending  the  abuses  of 
such  a  life.  See  Neander's  Allgem.  Geschichte,  vol.  i. 
part  iii.  p    1103,  &c. —  Mur. 

4  For  the  history  and  various  editions  of  these  works, 
see  lttig,  Diss,  de  Patribus  Apostol.  prefixed  to  his 
Biltliotheca  patrum  Apostol.  and  his  Diss,  de  Pseud  - 
pigraphis  Apostol.  annexed  to  his  Appendix  ad  I 

de  Ha-nsiarchis  ari  Apostol;  also,  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Greeca,  lib  v.  cap  i.p.31,&c;  and  lib.  vi  cap.  i.  p.  4.  &c. 
•r>  The  various  opinions  of  the  learned  respecting  the 
Apostolic  Canons  and  Constitutions,  are  collected  by 
Buddeus,  Isagoge  in  Theologian,  par.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  746. 
[See  Bishop  Beveridge,  Notes  on  these  Canons,  and  lr..-- 
Canonum  eccles.  prim.  Lond.  1678,  4to.  The 
Canons  themselves  make  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
non •  '  and  are  also  inserted  in  Bfcrins's  and  other  large 
collections  of  the  Councils.  They  are  valuable  docu- 
ments respecting  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
about  the  third  century.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
seem  to  ha\e  undergone  changes  since  their  flrsl 
formation,  and  probably  by  Arian  hands  in  the  fourth 
century.  They  arc  voluminous  and  minute  i 
tions  respecting  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  worship. 
They  are  of  considerable  dm  in  determining  various 
points  of  practice  in  the  obnrefc,  during  the 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries. —  Mur.  [T 
in  the  second  volume  ofWhiston's  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  Greek,  with  an  English  sranalattoa  in 
1  l  •  omrans. — it. 
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some  Alexandrine  Jewish  Christian  and  phi- 
losopher of  the  rttrrfcentury,  to  meet  the  at- 
tacksof  the  Jews,  Gnostics,  and  philosophers 
upon  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  new  manner. 
A  careful  perusal  of  them  will  assist  a  person 
much  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  ancient  Christian  church.1 

20.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  are 
called,  are  those  Christian  writers  who  were 
conversant  either  with  the  apostles  them- 
selves, or  with  their  immediate  disciples. 
Among  these  the  next  after  Clement  was 
Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  the  apostles,  He  suffered 
martvrdom  under  Trajan,  being  exposed 
to  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  at  Rome2 
There  are  extant  several  epistles  bearing 
his  name,  and  concerning  which  the  learned 
have  had  long  and  sharp  contests.  The 
seven,  written  while  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  as  published  A.  D.  1646,  by  Is.Vos- 
sius,  from  a  Florentine  MS.  are,  by  most 
writers,  accounted  genuine ;  but  the  others 
they  reject  as  forged.  To  this  opinion  I 
cheerfully  accede ;  and  yet  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to 
Polycarp,  on  account  of  its  difference  of 
style,  appears  to  me  very  dubious;  and 
indeed  the  whole  subject  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles  in  general,  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity and  perplexity.3 


1  See  Mosheim's  Diss,  de  tnrbataper  recentiores  Fla- 
tonicos  eccletia,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Dissert,  ad  hts- 
toriam  eccl  pertinentes,  sec  34,  p.  174,  Sec.  [The 
Apo'tolic  Canons  and  Constitutions  were  ascribed  to 
Clement  as  the  collector  and  publisher  only.  The  lie- 
cognitiont,  Clementina,  Sec.  are  ascribed  to  him  as  the 
author.  The  writings  belonging  to  this  latter  class  arc 
three  different  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  written 
after  the  same  general  plan.  They  all,  doubtless,  had 
one  and  the  same  author,  who  re-wrote  his  own  work, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a  better  form.  The  substance 
of  them  all  is  Clement's  history  of  his  own  dtesatisfac- 
tion  with  paganism ;  his  first  and  slight  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  which  induced  him  to  journey  from  Rome 
to  Palestine ;  there  he  met  with  Peter,  and  for  some 
time  resided  and  travelled  with  him,  heard  his  public 
discourses,  and  witnessed  bis  combats,  particularly  with 
Simon  Magus;  and  in  private  conversations  with  the 
apostles,  everything  pertaining  not  only  to  Christianity, 
but  to  cosmogony,  physics,  pncumatology,  \e.  was 
fuliv  explained  to  him.    The  three  works  often  relate 

precisely  the  same  things,  and  in  the  same  words  ;  but 

they  not  unfrequently  differ  in  the  halnees  ofthe  details 

and  in  many  of  the  minor  points  both  of  doctrine  and 

of  fact.  The  lir-t  la  entitled  Sti  Ctementii  Roman*  Re- 
cognitionet.  Theoriginal  la  lost,  so  thai  wehaveonlj 
the  Latin  translation  of  Ruflnus.  The  tecond  Is  the 
Clementina  ri  Kkiuuvrvva.),  tirst  published,  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  Coteller.  it  commences  with  an  epistle 
of  Peter,  and  another  of  clement,  addressed  to  the 
The  bodyof  the  work,  Instead  of  being 
divided  into  booki  and  chapters,  like  the  Recognitions, 
Is  thrown  into  nin<  teen  discourse!  orhomllii  - 

i  by  Peter,  i>ut  committed  to  writing  by 
Clement.  The  third  la  the  Clementine  Epitome,  or 
abridged  account  of  the  acta,  travel-,  an, l  dlsooursea 
of  Peter,  together  with  theepiatl<  of  Cl<  ment  to  James, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Thli  Is,  aa  Lta  title  Implies,  ■  mere 
abridgment  of  the  two  preceding  works.     v>> 

'i  Bee  Tillemont,  titmoircs  pour  eervfra  rhist 
VEglise,  tome  ii.  part  11.  pages  II  -80. 

3  In  regard  tO  these  <-|>Mle>,  consult  Fabricius,   /-V<- 


21.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  an  extreme  age,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  The  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Philippianfl,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  him,  is  by  some  accounted  genu- 
ine, and  by  others  spurious ;  which  of  these 

lioth.  Grceca,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  pages  38—47.  [Eusebius, 
Hitt.  Eccl.  iii-  3G,  makes  very  honourable  mention  of 
Ignatius  and  his  epistles;  and  describes  his  conduct 
while  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
The  account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  is  printed  along 
with  his  epistles,  gives  a  still  fuller  account  of  this  emi- 
nent father.  It  is  clear  that  he  suffered  death  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan;  but  whether  A.I).  107,  or  11G,  is  un- 
certain. Rome  was  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
wild  beasts  his  executioners.  On  his  way  from  Antioch, 
he  was  enraptured  with  his  prospect  of  dying  a  martyr, 
and  wrote  probably  all  his  epistles.  Eusebius  says: 
"He  confirmed  the  churches  in  every  city  through  which 
he  passed,  by  discourses  and  exhortations,  warning  them 
most  especially  to  take  heed  of  the  heresies  which  then 
first  sprung  up  and  increased."  From  Smyrna  (ac- 
cording to  Eusebius).  he  wrote  four  of  his  epistles; 
namely,  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Tralles- 
and  Rome.  The  last  of  these  was  to  entreat  the  Ro- 
man Christians  not  to  interpose  and  prevent  his  mar- 
tyrdom. From  Troas  he  wrote  three  other  epistles ; 
namely,  to  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Smyrna, 
and  to  his  friend  Polycarp.  Of  these  seven  epistles, 
there  are  duplicate  copies  still  extant;  that  is,  copies 
of  a  larger  and  of  a  smaller  size.  The  latter  are  those 
published  by  Vossius,  which  many  suppose  to  be  genu- 
ine. Besides  these,  there  are  extant  five  other  Greek 
epistles,  and  as  many  more  in  Latin,  which  are  now 
universally  rejected ;  namely,  ad  Mariam  Cassibolitam. 
ad  Tarsenses.ad  Antiochenot,  ad  Beronem  Antiochcnum 
diaconem,ad  Philippenses;  also,  one  in  Latin,  from  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  Ignatius,  and  his  reply;  two  from  Ig- 
natius to  St"  John;  and  one  of  Maria  Cassibolita  to  Ig- 
natius. It  is  the  singular  fortune  of  the  seven  first 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  to  have  become  the  subject  of  sec- 
tarian controversy  among  Protestants.  In  these  epis- 
tles, the  dignity  and  authority  of  bishops  are  exalted 
higher  than  in  any  other  writings  of  this  age.  Hence, 
the  strenuous  advocates  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  epis- 
copacy, prize  and  defend  these  epistles  with  no  ordinary 
interest,  while  the  Reformed  divines,  and  especially 
those  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
assail  them  with  equal  ardour.  The  most  prominent 
champions  are  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Ptnancue  episto- 
latum  Ignat /j.Cambridge,  1072.  4to  ;  and  Daillc,  D, 
Scriptis  qiuc  tub  Diouysii  A nop.  <t  TgnatH  A 
nomtnibus  drcumferuntur.     Genera,  Bui 

each  of  these  is  supported  by  a  host  of  able  polemics. 
Moderate  men  of  various  sects  are  disposed  to  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  in  their  shorter  form ; 
but  to  regard  them  as  interpolated  and  altered.  An 
English  translation  of  them  and  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius,  may  be  seen  in  Archbishop  Wake's  Oenuint 
Epistles  "./  the  Apostolic  FatJn  rs.—Mur.  [A  preferable 
translation  is  given  by  Cheralller,  uli*  iMpru;  and  a  trans- 
lation of  both  the  larger  and  shorter  copies  may  be 
found  in  Whiaton's  Primitive Chrittianitjf.  bond.  1711, 
vol.  i.  pages  102—391.  Whiston  was  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  genuineness  of  these  larger  copies,  now 

almost  <inivcr>a)ly  repudiated.      Additional  interest  baa 

been  very  recently  imparted  to  thi.-  long-protracted 
controversy  by  the  discovery,  in   a    monastery   in   the 

Egyptian  desert  of  Nitria,  of  I  Byriac  version,  of  un- 
doubted antiquity,  of  three  of  tins.'  eplstiea  of  Ignatius; 
namely,  those  to  Pofycarp,  the  Ephesiams,  and  the  /r,>- 
tnans.  These  have  been  translated  and  rery  carefully 
edited  b]  the  Her.  w.  Curetoo  ofthe  British  Museum, 
together  with  extracta  in  Byriac  from  these  and  others 

of  the    Ignatian   epistles,    and  a    Striae  version  of  his 

martyrdom.  Lena.  1846, 8va  The  copies  thus  unex- 
pectedly broughl  to  light   are  much   shorter  than   the 

abort  Greek  oopiea  previously  extant;  and  among  the 

ninny  passage*  ofthe  Greek  Omitted  in  the  Syriac,  it  is 

remarkable  thai  those  which  magnify  the  office  and 

authority  ofthe  bishop,  and  those  which  give  additional 
force  to"  the  doctrine  of  the  l>eit\  Of  Christ,  are  the 
most  numerous.  See  Mr.  (  mvton's  I'nJ<ir<.y.  16,  »Vc. 
—  It. 
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are  in  the  right,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  it  is  called, 
was,  in  my  judgment,  the  production  of 
some  Jewish  Christian  who  lived  in  this 
century,  who  had  no  bad  intentions,  but 
possessed  little  genius  and  was  infected  with 
the  fabulous  opinions  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
clearly  a  different  person  from  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul.2  The  book 
entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Her  mas  (so  called 
because  an  angel,  in  the  form  and  habit  of 
a  shepherd,  is  the  leading  character  in  the 
drama)  was  composed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury by  Hennas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  the 
Roman  bishop.3  The  writer,  if  he  was  in- 
deed sane,  deemed  it  proper  to  forge  dia- 
logues held  with  God  and  angels,  in  order 
to  insinuate  what  he  regarded  as  salutary 
truths  more  effectually  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  But  his  celestial  spirits  talk  more 
insipidly  than  our  scavengers  and  porters.4 
22.  All  these  writers  of  this  first  asre  of 
the  church  possessed  little  learning,  genius, 
or  eloquence  ;  but,  in  their  simple  and  un- 
polished manner,  they  express  elevated 
piety.5    And  this  is  honourable,  rather  than 


reproachful,  to  the  Christian  cause.  For, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  should 
have  been  converted  to  Christ  by  illiterate 
and  untalented  men,  shows  that  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  must  be  ascribed,  not 
to  human  abilities  and  eloquence,  but  to  a 
Divine  power. 

CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES  AND 
RELIGION. 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  comprehended  in  two  parts :  the  one  of 
which  teaches  what  we  are  to  believe  in 
regard  to  religious  subjects,  and  the  other 
how  we  ought  to  live.  The  former  is,  by 
the  apostles,  denominated  the  mystery  or 
the  truth  ;  and  the  latter,  pietv  or  godli- 
ness. I  Tim.  iii.  9;  vi.  3.  Tit.  i.  1.  "The 
rule  and  standard  of  both  are,  those  books 
which  God  dictated  to  certain  individuals, 
either  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
These  books  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
denominate  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa* 
ments. 

2.  Provision,  therefore,  was  early  made, 
both  by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples, 
that  these  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  Christians,  that  they  should  be  publicly 
read  in  their  assemblies,  and  be  applied 
both  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  truth 
and  to  advance  them  in  piety.  Those  who 
expounded  the  Scriptures  studied  simpli- 
city and  plainness.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  even  in  this  century,  the  per- 
verse  Jewish  custom  of  obscuring  the  plain 
language  of  Scripture  by  forced  and  frigid 
allegories,  and  of  diverting  words  from 
their  natural  and  proper  meaning,  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  some  recondite  sense, 
found  some  admirers  and  imitators  among 
Christians.       Besides    others,     Barnabas, 


1  Concerning  Poly  carp  and  his  epistle,  see  Tillemont, 
Memoires  pour  scrcir  a  I'histoire  de  V Eglise,  tome  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  287;  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  lib.  v.  cap. 
i.  p.  47.  [Also,  Cave's  Life  of  Polycarp,  in  his  Apos- 
tolici  ;  or,  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers.  Lond.  1677, 
folio.  The  epistle  of  Polycarp  (the  genuineness  of 
which,  if  not  certain,  is  highly  probable),  and  the  epis- 
tle of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  concerning  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp  (which  none  now  call  in  question), 
are  given  in  English,  in  Archbishop  "Wake's  Genuine 
Epistles,  &c. — Mur.  [and  also  by  Chevallier,  rtli  supra, 
and  bv  Clementson,  Epistle*  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp. 
Bright.     1827,  8vo  —  R. 

2  Concerning  Barnabas,  see  Tillemont,  Memoires,  Sec. 

tome  i.  part  iii.  p.  1043;  Ittig,  Select,  hist,  eccles.  cap. 
sec.  i.  cap.   i.  sec.   14,  p.  20;  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 

Gr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  sec.  14,  p.  173;  and  .lib.  v.  cap.  i. 
sec.  iv.  and  various  others.  [This  ancient  monument 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  likewise  translated  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Genuine  Epistles,  &c. — Mur. 

3  This  is  now  manifest  from  the  very  ancient  Frag- 
ment of  a  Treatise  oji  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  Muratori  (from  an  an- 
cient MS.  found  at  Milan),  in  his  Antiq.Italicar.  medii 
cevi,  torn.  iii.  diss,  xliii.  p.  853,  &c.  [But  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  treatise  itself  is  now  very  much  questioned 
by  the  learned  ;  so  that  the  true  author  of  the  Shepherd 
if  II<  rmas  is  still  unknown.  —  Mur. 

4  For  the  best  edition  of  Hernias,  we  are  indebted  to 
Fabricius,  who  subjoined  it  to  the  third  vol.  of  his  Co- 
dex Avocryph.  N.  T.  He  also  treats  of  this  writer,  in 
his  Bib.  Graca,  lib.  v.  cnp.  ix.  sec.  0,  p.  7.  See  also  Ittig, 
De  Patribtu  Apottoticis,  sec.  55,  p.  181,  &c;  [and  in 
his  Select,  histories  eccies.  capita,  sec.  i.  pag.  65,  15j, 
17!'.  The  Shepherd  oj  Hermatit  translated  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake.  Genuine  Epistles,  Ac.  and  though  wild 
and  fanciful,  yet,  from  the  pious  spirit  which  it  breathes, 
and  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  speculations  of  tho 
e.irly  Christians,  it  is  not  a  useless  book. —  Mur  [  Arch- 
Ushop  Wake's  translation  of  the  Epistle  <>['  Barnabas 
and  the  Bhepherd  of  Bermai  is  also  given  in  Hone's 
./  ocryphal  Sen-  Test—R. 

!>  The  writers  abovenamed  are  denominated  the 
Apostolic  Fathers;  and  they  arc  often  published  to- 
gether. The  beat  editions  are  b;  Coteliar.  Paris,  1672, 
re-edited bj  LeClere.  Antw.  1698;  and  again,  Amsterd 
1721,  '-'  vol..  fol.  with  numerous  notes  by  both  the  edi- 
tors and  others.  [This  last  and  best  edition,  (Jr.  and  [  iii  1*10.  This  collection,  how  not  Include 
Lat.  contains  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Apostc-    the  /.,  it.  r  to  I>                     K- 


lie  Fathers,  whether  truly  or  falsely.  The  value  of  the 
genuine  works  of  these  fathers  is,  to  learned  theology, 
very  small ;  but,  as  affording  us  acquaintance  with  the 
true  spirit,  and  sentiments,  and  reasonings  of  Christians 
in  the  very  first  age  after  the  apostles,  they  are  of  ines- 
timable value. —  Mur.  [Many  critics  are  disposed  to 
place  among  these  remains  of  the  apostolic  age.  the 
anonymous  Letter  to  Diognetut,  formerly  ascribed  to 
Justin  Martyr,  and  contained  among  his  works.  Some 
even  consider  it  as  haying  been  written  before  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  as  among  the  very 
earliest  uninspired  productions  of  the  first  century. 
See  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on  this  point  in  Semisch's 
Justin  Martyr,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  &c.  being  Elyland's  tran  - 
lation.  In  vol.  xli.  of  the  Bdin.  Bib.  Cab.  The  Gr 
epistle  it-elf  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Justin  'Mar- 
tyr ;  and  in  Hefele,  Patrum  ApostoUcontm  opera.  Tub, 
1839,  Bvo,  a  very  cheap  and  convenient  collect!  m  of 
these  works,  which  may  !>■•  bad  either  with  or  without 
a  I.atin  translation.  An  excellent  critical  edition  of 
the  ipostolical  Fathers,  with  Note-.  Indices,  Ac.  • 
published  at  oxford,  mi  Greek  and  i.atin.  in  i  rols.  Bro, 

by  l>r.  Jacob-en,   of  which  B   I  red 
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■whose  epistle   ifl   Btfll   extant.    La   proof  of 
this. 

3.  The  manner  of  teaching  religious 
truths  wai  perfectly  simple,  and  remote 
from  all  the  rules  of  the  philosophers,  and 
all  the  precepts  of  human  art.  This  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles,  but  from  all  the  monuments  of 
this  century  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
iNor  did  any  apostle,  or  any  one  of  their 
immediate  disciples,  collect  and  arrange 
the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  m 
a  scientific  or  regular  system.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  did  not  require 
this  ;  and  the  followers  of  Christ  were  more 
solicitous  to  exhibit  the  religion  they  had 
embraced  by  their  tempers  and  their  con- 
duct, than  to  explain  its  principles  scien- 
tifically, and  arrange  them  according  to 
the  precepts  of  art. 

4.  There  is  indeed  extant  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrines,  which  is  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  which,  from  the 
fourth  century  onward,  was  attributed  to 
Christ's  ambassadors  themselves.  But  at 
this  day,  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  confess  unanimously  that  this 
opinion  is  a  mistake,  and  has  no  founda- 
tion.1 Those  judge  far  more  wisely  and 
rationally,  who  think  that  this  creed  arose 
from  small  beginnings,  and  was  gradually 
enlarged,  as  occasions  required,  in  order 
to  exclude  new  errors  from  the  church.2 

5.  At  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel, all  who  professed  firmly  to  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  only  redeemer  of  mankind, 
and  who  promised  to  lead  a  holy  life  con- 


1  Sec  Budcleus,  Itagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
ii.  sec.  2.  p.  441 ;  and  Walch,  Zntroduct.  in  libroa  yi/mbo- 
lirox,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  S7,  fcc- 

•2  This  is  shown,  with  no  loss  learning  than  inge- 
nuity, by  Lord  Chancellor  King,  in  his  Hittwm  «/ 
the  Apotilet'  Creed,  which  Olearius  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published.  Lips.  1704,  8vo.  But  those  who 
read  this  book  should  be  apprised,  that  the  noble  author 
often  gives  U3  conjectures  instead  of  arguments,  and 
that  his  conjectures  do  not  always  deserve  to  be  impli- 
citly received.  [Although  the  Apostles'  Creed  waa  not 
composed  In  a  council  of  apostles,  as  was  supposed  in 

the  days  of   Knt'mus   (Ruf.    De    Sytttbolo,    subjoined  to 

Cyprian!  Op  ra  .  y<  I  it  ap  ears  to  have  been  the  gene- 
ral creed  of  the  CbrJ  tlan  church,  from,  at  least,  the 
close  of  the  second  century  down  to  the  information. 
Nor  did  it  undergo  any  vi  r>  great  or  material  change,  as 
appears  fh  m  comparinj  the  formulas  of  faith  given  by 
[rename,  A.D.  175 1  1do.  HterA.  10.  and  ill.  1.),  andbg 
Tertullian,  A.i»  cen- 

tra  Praxeam,   cap.   :.i-     FrmKtript.  adv.    Hteret,   cap. 

Njji.   ,  with   tlw   forms  of  the  need,    in   all    sub 

writers  down  to  the  prcsenl  time.    See  these  forms, 
collected  by  Welch,  in  bis  Biblietheca  tymbolica  tetitx. 
ov,  1770.  8vo.     Besides  those  mentioned  bj  Hos- 
tile principal   write  ■  on  this  era  d  an  Cyril 
tent),  Ruflnus  ( De    Symbolo),  and    kugustine, 
■  Sermo  l.nd  Catech.  Qfna,  v.  6,  p.  899;  ed   Bened.  , 
Symbolit,  Opp<    torn,  rl 
\i.i,     i     aer     /»-    /■'"»».   tectet.  aiiiiq.    Fidti, 
SymbolU),   Bishop  I  i   the   <  Ireed  ,   Suioi  r, 

(  Theeaur.    Bee*  :""1    l;;i 

Or/;'  OOfc  t,      M'i>- 


tonnably  to  the  religion  he  taught,  were 
received  immediately  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ;  nor  did  a  more  full  instructii  n 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity  precede 
their  baptism,  but  followed  it.  But  after- 
wards, when  chinches  were  everywhere 
established  and  organized,  for  very  just 
reasons  this  custom  was  changed ;  and 
none  were  admitted  to  the  sacred  font 
unless  previously  well  instructed  in  the 
primary  truths  of  religion,  and  affording 
indubitable  evidence  of  a  sincere  and  holy 
character.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  be- 
tween catechumens,  or  such  as  were  in  a 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  under 
the  care  of  certain  persons,  and  the  faith- 
ful who  were  admitted  to  all  the  mysteries, 
having  been  initiated  and  consecrated  by 
baptism.3 

6.  The  instruction  given  to  the  cate- 
chumens was  different,  according  to  their 
genius  and  capacity.  For  those  of  feeble 
minds  were  instructed  only  m  the  more 
general  and  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, while  those  who  appeared  capable  of 
comprehending  all  Christian  knowledge, 
were  instructed  in  everything  which  could 
perfect  and  fortify  a  Christian,  according 
to  the  views  of  that  age.  The  business  of 
instructing  those  of  superior  capacity  and 
genius  was  committed  to  men  of  gravity 
and  erudition  in  the  larger  churches. 
Hence,  the  ancient  doctors  generally  divide 
their  flocks  into  two  classes  of  persons,  the 
one  comprising  such  as  received  solid  and 
thorough  instruction,  the  other  embracing 
the  more  ignorant.  Nor  do  they  conceal 
the  fact,  that  different  modes  of  teaching 
were  adopted  in  reference  to  these  two 
cla  -vs.4 

7.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  children 
of  Christians  were  carefully  trained  up 
from  their  infancy,  and  were  early  put  to 
reading  the  sacred  book-  and  learning  the 
principles  of  religion.  For  this  purp  Be, 
schools  were  erected  everywhere,  from  the 
beginning.  From  these  schools  for  chil- 
dren, we  must  distinguish  those  seminaries 
of  the  early  Christiana  erected  extensively 
in  the  larger  cities,  at  which  adults,  and 
especially    such    as    aspired    to   be   public 


i  Bee  Bingham,  Orig.  Ei         book  iii.  chap.  Iv.  and 
Planner,    D  vetermm.    Weimar, 

rjino.—  Afetr. 

Origan,   ddm,  Cetium,  lib.    iii.   p.  143.     The 

themselves  seem  t<>  hafe  1"  en  the  authors  of 

this  practice,  of  which  we  hare  Tostlgea,  l  ("or.  ii'.  •_'; 

ii  t,.  \.  12,     Seht,     [8ee  an  Interesting  dissertation, 

on  this  subject,  in  the  elder  Welch's 

Imst    177  1        l.N.ieit.    prima,    entitled    De 

ttotorum    institution*   catechetica.      He    considers 

ii,  b.  m    |,2,  m  embodying  the  heads  of  the  catecheti- 

oal  Instructions  given  by  the  apostles  ami  primitive 

ti  acta  rs.     /■'• 
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teachers,  were  instructed  and  educated  in 
all  branches  of  learning,  both  human  and 
divine.  Such  seminaries,  in  which  young 
men  devoted  to  the  sacred  office,  were 
taught  whatever  was  necessary  to  qualify 
them  properly  for  it,  the  apostles  of  Christ 
undoubtedly  both  set  up  themselves,  and 
directed  others  to  set  up.  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 
St.  John  at  Ephesus,  and  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna,  established  such  schools.1  Among 
these  seminaries,  in  subsequent  times,  none 
was  more  celebrated  than  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, which  is  commonly  called  a  catechetic 
school,  and  was  said  to  be  erected  by  St. 
Mark.3 

8.  What  many  tell  us  that  the  ancient 
Christians  had  their  popular  and  their 
secret  doctrines,  and  did  not  communicate 
to  all  classes  the  same  instructions,  may  be 
admitted  as  true,  if  it  be  rightly  explained. 
For  those  whom  they  would  induce  to  em- 
brace Christ  were  not  introduced  at  once 
to  the  hi";h  mysteries  of  religion  which  ex- 
ceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  but 
were  first  instructed  in  the  doctrines  which 
reason  can  comprehend,  till  they  were  able 
to  bear  the  more  sublime  and  difficult 
truths.  And  afterwards,  those  who  ranked 
among  believers  were  not  all  instructed  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  one  was  directed  to 
study  and  treasure  up  in  his  mind  more  or 


1  Irenceus,  Ado.  Hcrr.  lib.  ii.  chap.  xxii.  p.  118,  ed. 
Massuet;  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccles.  lib.  v.  chap,  sue,  [The 
proofs  referred  to  here  are  quite  insufficient  to  evince, 
that,  in  the  first  century,  or  even  in  the  former  pai't  of 
the  second,  Christians  established  regular  schools  for 
their  children,  and  academies  for  young  men.  Paul's 
direction  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  ii.  2) — "  The  things  thou 
hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also" — seems  to  have 
no  distinct  reference  to  a  regular  public  school  either  for 
boys  or  for  young  mm.  And  the  passages  in  Irenseus 
and  Eusebius  referred  to,  speak  only  of  the  general  in- 
struction and  advantages  which  the  neighbouring 
clergy  and  others  derived  from  the  apostle  John,  and 
of  the  interesting  conversations  of  Polycarp.  Con- 
sidering the  poverty  and  embarrassments  of  the  first 
Christians,  we  can  hardly  suppose  they  could  have 
erected  such  schools  and  academies.  And  from  the 
great  penury  of  writers,  and  of  learned  men  of  any  sort, 
in  the  early  church — Justin  Martyr,  a  converted  phi- 
losopher in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  being  the 
first  learned  writer  after  the  apostle* — it  seems  most 
probable,  that  till  past  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
the  means  of  education  among  Christiana  were  very 
slender,  and  by  no  means  so  general  and  so  ample  as 
Mos'iiim  supposes.  —  Mar. 

1  2  see  Schmidt,  Din.  de  SekeHa  catechet.  Ahxan&r. 
prefixed  to  the  tract  of  Ilyperius,  De  Cateokesi ;  also 
Aulisius,  I)  lie  Scuole  tacre,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  ii.  pages 
8  —17,  and  cap.  xxi.  p.  92,  &c.  Concerning  the  larger 
schools  of  Christiana  in  the  Bast,  at  Bdessa,  Nlsibi  i, 
Seleucia,  and  concerning  the  ancient  Christian  BOhools 
in  general,  see  Asscman,  Biblioth.  orient.  Clem.  l>rt. 
torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  pages  914—919.  [The  ancient  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  Jerome  { De  Scriptor.  Bhutr.  oap. 
xx.wi.  ),  that  st.  Mark  was  the  founder  of  the  catechetic 

school  at  Alexandria,  deserve*   but    little  credit  ;    sine 

ali  antiquity  is  silent  respecting  a  Christian  sehool 
there,  or  any  teacher  or  student  in  it,  til!  the  days  of 
Pantsenueand  his  pupil,  Clemens  Alex,  neai  the  close 
of  the  means!  century.    Bsa   Behroeofch,   Kirvhen 

chichtc.  vol.  iii.  p.  188,  &c  —  Mur. 


fewer  things  than  another.  Whoever  would 
understand  more  than  this,  by  the  secret 
doctrine  of  the  first  century,  should  beware 
lest  he  confound  the  faults  of  subsequent 
ages  with  the  excellencies  of  this.3 

9.  Most  authors  represent  the  lives  and 
morals  of  Christians  in  this  age  as  patterns 
of  purity  and  holiness,  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  all  subsequent  ages.  This  represen- 
tation, if  it  be  understood  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  professed  Christians  and  not  of 
all,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  whoever 
supposes  the  primitive  churches  were  per- 
fectly free  from  vices  and  sins,  and  esti- 
mates the  lives  of  all  the  Christians  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  them,  and  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  exhortations  of  their  teachers,  as 
most  of  those  have  done  who  have  written 
books  and  tracts  concerning  the  innocence 
and  holiness  of  the  early  Christians,  may  be 
confuted  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  both 
testimony  and  facts. 

10.  The  external  purity  of  the  churches 
was  much  promoted  by  that  law  which  de- 
prived of  ordinances,  and  excluded  from 
the  community,  persons  of  vile  character 
or  who  were  addicted  to  gross  sin,  provided 
they  would  not  reform  on  being  admonish- 
ed. Such  a  law  we  know  was  established 
by  the  apostles,  soon  after  churches  began 
to  he  formed.4  All  classes  in  the  church 
united  in  executing  this  law.  The  teachers 
and  rulers  generally  pointed  out  the  per- 
sons who  seemed  unworthy  of  sacred  privi- 
leges, and  the  people  sanctioned  or  rejected 
the  proposal  at  discretion.  Excluded  sin- 
ners, although  they  had  committed  the  very 
highest  offences,  if  they  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  of  repentance  and  of  amendment, 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  church,  at 
least  in  most  places,  yet  but  once  only; 
for  those  who  were  restored,  if  they  return- 
ed to  their  former  sinful  practices  and 
were  again  excluded  from  the  brotherhood, 
forfeited  all  hope  of  forgiven; 

11.  As  the  Christian  churches  were 
composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  be- 
tween whom  there  had  been  an  inveterate 
aversion,  and  as  these  recent  converts  re- 
tained many  erroneous  impressions  re- 
ceived and  cherished  from  their  infancy,  it 

3  Concerning  this  secret  doctrine,  much  is  collect)  d 
by  Pfaff,  Din.  posterior  de  prtejndicm  theolog.  see.  aiii. 
p.  149,  &c.  in  his  PrimiHa  Tubingensia. 

4  See  1  Cor.  v.  For  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  plaoe  respecting  this  law,  see  Pfaff,  D  0  ni- 
Ims Juris  i  ecletitut.  pages  1"     13,71-  78. 

5  Bee  B&orin,  Comment,  de  discip.  pamit.  lib.  i\.  cap. 
xix.  p.  070,  and  others.  [Sic  Natalia  Alexani 
Hut.  Ecciet.  V.  7*.  sec  Ui,  diss.  vii. ;  and  Ond,  Diss.  .  • 
otti  nditw,  cathol.  ecctetuun  tribut  prior,  t  •  "nlii  enpi- 
tal.  -riii).  reit  pactm  ei  •  tiq>-mn  d?n  -nse. 
Milan,  1730,  Ito,  But  all  these  writers  descril  trather 
tii"  i  ractice  of  the  teeond  and  third  centuries  than  that 
>f the  first.  —Mur. 
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could  not  but  happen  that  various  disagree- 
ments and  contests  would  early  arise  among 
them.  The  first  of  these  controversies  re- 
lated to  the  necessity  of  observing  the  law 
of  Moses.  It  broke  out  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  and  its  issue  is  stated  by  Lake,  Acts 
w.  This  contest  was  followed  by  many 
others,  partly  with  Jewish  Christians  too 
much  attached  to  their  national  religion, 
partly  with  persons  captivated  with  a  spe- 
cies of  fanatical  philosophy,  and  partly 
with  some  who  abused  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, which  they  ill  understood,  to  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites  and  lusts.1 
St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  often  men- 
tion these  controversies,  but  so  cursorily 
and  concisely,  that  we  can  hardly  ascertain 
the  exact  points  controverted. 

12.  Of  all  these  controversies,  the  great- 
est and  most  important  was,  that  relating 
to  the  way  of  attaining  to  justification  and 
salvation,  which  Jewish  teachers  excited  at 
Rome  and  in  other  Christian  churches. 
For  while  the  apostles  everywhere  incul- 
cated, that  all  hopes  of  justification  and 
salvation  should  be  placed  solely  on  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  merits,  these  Jewish  teach- 
ers ascribed  to  the  law  and  to  the  works 
which  Christ  enjoined,  the  chief  influence 
in  procuring  everlasting  happiness.  This 
error  not  only  led  to  many  others,  which 
were  prejudicial  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
but  was  connected  with  the  highest  dis- 
honour to  the  Saviour;  for  they  who 
maintained  that  a  life  regulated  according 
to  the  law,  would  give  a  title  to  eternal  re- 
wards, could  not  hold  Christ  to  be  the  true 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
but  merely  a  prophet  or  a  divine  messenger 
among  men.  It  cannot,  therefore,  appear 
at  all  strange  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  elsewhere,  took  so  much 
pains  to  extirpate  this  capital  error. 

13.  The  controversy  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Mosaic  rites  in  order  to  sal- 
vation, was  wisely  decided  by  the  apostles. 
Acts  xv.  But  great  as  the  apostolic  in- 
fluence was,  that  deep-rooted  love  of  the 
Mosaic  law  which  was  handed  down  fr<  m 
their  fathers,  could  not  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  ( Ihrist- 
ians,  and  especially  of  those  living  in 
Palestine.  It  diminished  a  little  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  tempi,  by  the  Romans,  yel  it 


I  Conducive  to  th   lllustration'of  these  control 
are  the  Investigations  of  Witsius,  htitceU.  Sacra,  torn. 
■    exen  I    icxli.  p.  668,  &c. ;  \  Itrtnga,  0 

Sacra .  lib.  It.  cap.  be.  x.  xl.  p.  952.  [  Buddeus,  / .  cl  Apot. 
and.especially Walch,  VoUtth  I         k  I  ereyen, 

Spaftungen,   u.  Religiontttreit.   ^c       Leip.    IT' 
1 1  rols.  M<>,  \.,i.  i.  p,  68i  See. ;  ;.i  o,  the  <  tammentator 
on  the  Scriptures.     Mm-. 


did  not  wholly  subside.  Hence  it  was,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  that  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  separated  from  the  other 
brethren,  and  formed  a  distinct  sect  at- 
tached to  the  law  of  Moses. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

1.  Although  the  Christian  religion  is 
most  simple  and  requires  nothing  but 
faith  and  love,  it  could  not  wholly  dis- 
pense with  external  rites  and  institu- 
tions. Jesus  himself  established  but  two 
ordinances,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to 
change  or  to  abrogate,  namely,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  Yet  these  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  mere  ceremonies,  or  as 
having  only  a  symbolical  import,  but  as 
having  also  a  sanctifying  influence  on 
the  mind.  That  he  chose  to  establish  no 
more  rites,  ought  to  convince  us  that  cere- 
monies are  not  essential  to  the  religion  of 
Christ ;  and  that  this  whole  matter  is  left 
by  him  to  the  discretion  and  free  choice  of 
Christians. 

2.  Many  considerations  leave  us  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  that  the  friends  and  apostles 
of  the  Saviour  sanctioned,  in  divers  places, 
the  use  of  various  rites,  which  they  either 
tolerated  from  necessity  or  recommended 
for  substantial  reasons.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  they  have  anywhere  inculcated 
an  established  and  permanent  system  of 
canon  law,  nor  that  they  prescribed  the 
same  rites  and  forms  in  all  churches.  On 
the  contrary,  many  things  go  to  show  that 
Christian  worship  was  from  the  beginning 
regulated  and  conducted  differently  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  this,  no  doubt,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  apostles  and  their  co- 
adjutors and  disciples;  and  that,  in  this 
whole  matter,  much  regard  was  shown  to 
ancient  opinions,  customs  and  laws  of  dif- 
ferent nations.2 

2  It  appears  that  even  so  late  as  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  there  was  considerable  difference  In  the 
mode  Of  conducting  religious  worship  among  Christ- 
ians. See  [renseus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  I 
lib.  v.  cap.  xxiv.  ;  Sosomen,  Hist.  Ecciet.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
six. ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecciet.  lib.  v.  cap.  \\ii.  i  Augustine, 
'.  liv.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  98,  a  part  of  this  differ- 
ence in  rites  and  ceremonies,  appears  to  have  come 

down   from    the  apostolic    times;    for  when    a    contest 

arose  in  the  second  century,  between  th  -  eastern  and 

western  Christians,  respi  OOng  the  day  on  which  I.a-C  r 
Should  be  Observed,  We  are  informed  by  Eusebius  ffitt. 
lib.  \.  cap.  wiii.  \\iv.\  that  the  former  main- 
tained, thai  Johfl  was  the  author  Of  their  custom  :  and 
the  latter,   that    Peter    and    Paul   were  the  authors   of 

theirs.  Both  churches  were  probably  correct ;  for  it 
is  rery  likely,  thai  John,  tor  certain  "reasons,  did  or- 
dain in  Asia,  that  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be  kept  at 
the  time  tii*  Jews  Kept  it  j  and  that  Peter  and  Paul  or- 
dered otherwl  s  at  home.  Further,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  had  ■  const  -t  on  the  question,  whether 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  should  be  used  In  the 
\nd  both  churches  claimed  to  have 
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3.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  dissent 
from  those  who  think,  that  the  Jewish  rites 
and  forms  were  everywhere  transferred  by 
the  apostles  and  their  disciples  to  the 
Christian  assemblies.  In  those  churches 
indeed  which  were  composed  either  wholly 
or  principally  of  Jews,  I  can  easily  believe 
the  Jewish  rites  were  so  far  retained  as  the 
different  characters  of  the  two  religions 
would  permit.  And  this  may  be  evinced 
by  a  good  many  examples.  But  that  the 
same  took  place  in  other  churches,  in  which 
cither  no  Jews  or  only  a  few  were  found, 
is  not  only  uncertain  but  incredible  ;  be- 
cause it  was  proper  that  the  rituals  of  those 
early  times  should  be  variously  modelled, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  genius  and 
character  in  different  nations. 

4.  As  there  was  diversity  in  the  practice 
of  Christians,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
make  statements  relative  to  their  mode  of 
worship  and  other  customs  and  regulations, 
which  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
countries  in  which  Christianity  flourished. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  regulations  which  may 
be  considered  as  common  to  all  Christians, 
and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account. 
The  Christians  of  this  century  assembled 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  their 
advancement  in  piety,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  day  on  which  Christ  re- 
assumed  his  life ;  for,  that  this  day  was  set 
apart  for  religious  worship  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  that  after  the  example  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  it  was  generally 
observed,  we  have  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony.1 Moreover,  those  congregations 
whose  members  either  lived  intermingled 
with  Jews,  or  were  composed  in  great  mea- 
sure of  Jews,  were  accustomed  also  to 
observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a 
sacred  day,2  which  the  other  Christians  did 

their  customs  handed  down  to  them  from  the  apostles  ; 
and  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  both  were  pro- 
bably in  the  right.  Even  the  Catholics  often  admit 
this  diversity  of  ceremonies  in  the  apostolic  church  ; 
e.g.  Bona,  Rerum  Liturg.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  sec.  2,  Opp. 
p.  208  ;  and  the  Jesuit,  Harduin,  makes  no  scruple  to 
assert,  that  Paul  enjoined  on  the  Greeks  one  form  for 
the  consecration  of  priests,  and  Peter,  on  the  Romans 
another.  His  book  is  entitled,  La  dissertation  du  P. 
le  Couraycr  sur  la  succession  drs  Evesques  Anglois  et 
tur  la  validite  de  leur  ordination  refutee,  torn.  ii.  p. 
13.  Paris,  I72~>,  Hvo.  [Add  Krazer  De  Apostolicis, 
nee  noii  antiquit  eecl.  Occident,  hitu/rgtit,  sec.  1,  cap.  i. 
sec.  2,  p.  3,  ed.  Augsburg,  178G.  See  Mosheim's  In- 
stitut.  majores.  hist.  Christ,  p.  375. —  He/it. 

i  Hartmann,  De  Rebu\-  gestis  Chrittianor.  sub  Apos- 
tnlis,  cap.   xv.  p.  3s7  ;   Uohmer,    Diss.    I.   Juris  en-l,'*. 

antiqui  dettmto  die  Chrittianor.  p.  20,  &c.     [See  also 
Acts.    xx.   7— ii.   1;    1    Cor.   xvi.    1,   2;    Apoc.   i.   10; 
Pliny,  E,,ist.  lit),  x.  ep.  97.  n.  7.-  Schl. 
I  Curoellaeus,  Diatribadeesutanguinit;  Opp.  Theol. 

p.  !C>w.  Albaspinorus,  Obserrut.  Ecclet.  lib  l.  oi>s.  xiii. 
p.  63.  Ill  vain  some  learned  men  labour  to  pcrsuad  I 
us  that,  in  all  the  early  churches,  both  days  or  the  firsl 
and    last  days    of   the  weak,    were   bold   sacred.      The 

churches  of  Uitbynia  mentioned  by  Pliny,  devoted  but 


not  consider  wrong.  As  to  annual  religi- 
ous days,  they  appeared  to  have  observed 
two ;  the  one  in  memory  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, the  other  in  commemoration  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles.3 
To  these  may  be  added  those  days  on 
which  holy  men  met  death  for  Christ's 
sake,  which,  it  is  most  probable,  were 
sacred  and  solemn  days  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  Christian  church.4 

5.  The  places  of  assembling  were  un- 
questionably the  private  dwelling-houses 
of  Christians.  But  as  necessity  required 
that  when  a  congregation  was  formed  and 
duly  regulated,  some  fixed,  uniform  place 
should  be  appointed  for  its  meetings ;  and 
as  some  furniture  was  requisite  for  their 
accommodation,  such  as  books,  tables,  and 
benches,  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
transported  from  place  to  place,  especially 
in  those  perilous  times,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  the  place  of  their  assemblies 
soon  became,  instead  of  a  private  room,  a 
sort  of  public  one.5  These  few  remarks,  I 
conceive,  are  sufficient  to  determine  that 
long  controversy,  whether  the  early  Chris- 
tians had  temples  or  not?6  If  the  word 
temple  may  denote  a  dwelling-house  or 
even  a  part  of  one,  devoted  to  the  public 
exercises  of  religion,  yet  without  any  idea 
of  holiness  attached  to  it,  and  not  set  apart 
from  all  profane  or  secular  uses,  then  I  can 
readily  admit  that  the  earliest  Christians 
had  temples. 


one  stated  day  to  their  public  worship ;  and  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  was  what  we  call  the  Lord's  day,  or 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  [Gieseler  refers  to  a  recent 
dissertation  on  this  subject  by  Franke,  entitled  De  Diei 
Dominici  apud  veteres  Christ,  celebratione.  Halle,  1826. 
See  also  Neander,  Allgem.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  198. — R. 

3  Although  some  have  doubted  whether  the  day 
called  Pentecost  (Whitsunday)  was  a  sacred  day,  so 
early  as  the  first  century  (see  Bingham,  Origines 
Eccles.  lib.  xx.  cap.  G.),  yet  I  am  induced  by  very 
weighty  reasons,  to  believe  that,  from  the  beginning,  it 
was  held  equally  sacred  with  the  Passover  [or  Easter 
day].  Perhaps  also  [Good  Friday]  the  Friday  on 
which  our  Saviour  died  was,  from  the  earliest  times, 
regarded  with  more  respect  than  other  days  of  the 
week.  See  Gothofredus,  in  Codicem  Theodos.  torn.  i.  p. 
138;  Asseman,  BibUoth.  orient.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  pag. 
217 — 237.     Martene,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  v.  p.  GG. 

i  These  were  called  Natalitia  martyrwm  (the  mar- 
tyrs' birth-days).  See  Sagittarius,  D  ■  Natalitiit  mar- 
tip-urn,  republished  by  Crcnius,  Syntagma  i.  Diss,  philoi. 
Iti'J'J.  In  the  second  century  these  natalitia  were 
everywhere  observed  ;  and  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  Nay,  in  the  epistle  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  to  Philomelius  in  Euscbius,  Hut. 
Ecclet.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15,  the  observance  of  the  day  of 
Polycarp's  martyrdom  is  spoken  of. — Seht. 

f>  See  Vitringa,  De  Sj/nagoga  n /<  re,  lib.  i.  par.  iii. 
cap  i.  p.  432.  [It  may  be  inferred  from  Acts  xix.  8, 
1  Cor.  xi.  22 — xiv.  35,  and  James  ii.  2,  that  Christiana 
then  bad  certain  determinate  places  for  holding  public 

worship.     Schl. 

8  Bee    Blondeil,    De  Epitcopit  et    Pretbyt.  sect.  iii. 
pag.  21G,  213,  246;    Bbnmer,  ni^s.  ii ;   -; 
antiq.  de  antetucanit  Christianorum  caitibtts,  sec.  iv    p. 
B9 ;   Bingham,  Originet  /'■<'-   bookTiiL  snap,  band 
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6.  In  these  public  ■wcmiWirn  »>f  Chris- 
tians the  holy  Scriptures  were  read,  which 
tor  that  purpose  were  divided  into  por- 
tions; then  followed  an  exhortation  to  the 
people,  neither  eloquent  nor  long,  but  full 
of  warmth  and  love.  If  any  signified  that 
they  were  moved  by  a  divine  influence 
liny  were  allowed  successively  to  state 
what  the  Lord  commanded;  the  other 
prophets  who  were  present  judging  how 
much  authority  was  due  to  them.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  1(3.  Next,  the  prayers,  which  con- 
stituted no  inconsiderable  part  of  public 
worship,  were  recited  after  the  bishop.1 
To  these  succeeded  hymns,  which  were 
sung  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by 
certain  persons  during  the  celebration  of 
the  sacred  supper  and  the  feasts  of  charity.2 
The  precise  order  and  manner  of  perform- 
ing all  these  parts  of  religious  worship  in 
the  various  Christian  churches,  cannot  be 
fully  ascertained ;  yet  it  is  most  probable, 
that  none  of  these  exercises  was  wholly 
omitted  in  any  church.3 

7.  The  prayers  of  Christians  were  fol- 
lowed by  oblations  of  bread,  wine,  and 
other  things,  for  the  support  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church  and  the  poor.  For 
every  Christian  who  had  anything  to 
spare,  brought  his  gift  and  offered  it  in  a 
sense  to  the  Lord.4  From  these  gifts  so 
much  bread  and  wine  as  were  requisite  for 
the  Lord's  supper  were  set  apart  and  con- 
secrated by  prayer,  offered  up  by  the 
presiding  minister  alone,  the  people  re- 
sponding amen.5  The  distributors  of  the 
sacred  supper  were  the  deacons.  To  this 
most  holy  ordinance  were  annexed  those 
temperate  meals,  which  from  their  design 
were  denominated  agapcc,  or  feasts  of 
charity.6  The  various  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  accounts  respecting  these 
feasts  will  undoubtedly  be  solved  with  ease, 
by  admitting  that  the  earliest  Christians 

1  by  different  rules,  and  did 


l  Bes  Justin  Martyr,    /,.■  tda,  p.  98,  fen. 

•  Watch's  MitceU.  Sacra.  Kserctf.iL;  De  Hum- 
'.  Apostoliae,  for  the  nature  of  then  psalms  am! 
hymns;  and  [stdor.  Hispal.  De  Ecc.  OMciit,  lib.  i.  cap 
v.  for  their  maimer  of  singing,  a  bicta  i i  glane  d  a  in 
ell-known  letter  of  Puny,  lib.  x.  ep.  97.    Tb 
I  August!  hasslso  published  a  tract  nn  the 
hymns,  a*  eridanoes  <>t'  the  doctrines  then  prof 
the  church.    Jena,  lsi".  tt<>.     /.'. 

:!  This  nasi  be  understood  of  the  churches  which 
srer    fully  established  and  i  forinthe  infant 

churches  which   had   nut  become  duly  organised,   i 
ran  i»  li  re  one  or  other  of  I  bt  be 

omitted. 
*    See  I'f.itV,    l)>K'iit.  il<   (Mat.  et  •  "  f  c.    E 

In  liis  Svnta  ma  Dun  rt.  T  I   I  172  '.  Bi  o 

■  .In  tin  Martyr,  A  unda,  p.  98,  &c>     The 

writers  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  supper  are 
mentioned  by  Pabrieiusi  Bib.    int.  <■  16,  8te 

'•  'I'lic  writers  concerning  the  agapar,  arc  mentioned 
by  Itti^c,  Select,  hittm  cap.  iii. 

p.  180,  .\i'. ;  and  Pfatf.  Di   Orig.  j'uri  ■  •  '■  ,\ 


not  everywhere  celebrate  either  this  or 
any  other  ordinance  in  precisely  the  same 
niannt  r. 

8.  In  this  century  baptism  was  admin- 
istered in  convenient  places  not  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  by  immersing  the 
candidates  wholly  in  water."  At  first,  all 
who  were  engaged  in  propagating  Chris- 
tianity administered  this  rite;  nor  can  it 
be  called  in  question,  that  whoever  per- 
suaded any  person  to  embrace  Christianity 
could  baptize  his  own  disciple.  But  when 
the  churches  became  better  regulated  and 
were  provided  with  rules  of  order,  the 
bishop  alone  exercised  the  right  of  baptiz- 
ing the  new  converts ;  though  in  process 
of  time,  as  the  limits  of  his  church  were 
enlarged,  he  imparted  this  right  to  the  pres- 
byters and  chorepiscopi,  reserving  how- 
ever the  confirmation  of  those  baptisms 
which  were  administered  by  the  presby- 
ters.8 As  to  the  ceremonies  which  in 
this  early  period  were  added  to  baptism  for 
the  sake  of  order  and  decency,  we  are  not 
able  to  say  anything  with  certainty ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  safe  to  gather  the  rules  ot 
this  century  from  the  customs  of  subse- 
quent times. 

9.  The  Grecian  Christians  when  dm 
ously  sick,  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
agreeably  to  James  v.  14;  and  after  the 
sick  man  had  confessed  his  sins,  they  com- 
mended him  to  God  in  devout  supplication, 
and  anointed  him  with  oil.  Many  things 
in  regard  to  this  rite  may  be,  and  have 
actually  been,  subjects  of  controversy. 
But  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  pre- 
vents our  coming  to  any  certain  conclu- 
sions; for  though  there  is  DO  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  rite  prevailed  extensively 
among  Christians,  yet  it  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  the  ancient- 

10.  No  law  was  enacted  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  concerning  fasts;    but    the  Qns- 

r  sec  \  it: sins.  De  Baptiim  •.  <ii.-p.  i.  Than.  \\.  p.  II, 
&o.  and  the  authors  recommended  bj  Fabriobsa,  Bib/. 
Antiq.  cap.  xi.  sec.  •!'>,  p.  .'(>:'.  \c. 

8  These  remarks.  1  conceive,  go  to  elucidate  and 
determine  the  questions  so  strenuously  debated  among 
the  Kane. d.  concerning  the  right  of  administering  bap- 
tism. Sec  Btthmer,  diss.  .\i.  Juris  ecdet.  antiqui,  \ 
\c.  ;  i.e  (  1,  re,  l'AI, Until,  unin  rtt  Ue,  tome  It.  p.  ! 
i  Moshclm'a  assertions  In  thi*  section  bt  lag  a]  pllcable 
only  tn  the  first  ot  atury,  nsi  <i  to  be  somewhat  qualified, 
for  they  osrtaLuy  exceed  bis  authorities.  The  English 
leader  will  si  ireful  digest  of  information  and 

refi  rences  <>.i  lbs  question  of  hrptitrfii  but  not  limited 

tn   the   first    century,    in    Coleman's    An'i   i 

Christian  Church,  p.  116,  fto.     /'•'• 

•t    nl  the   ancient    t  concerning  this 

custom  I  I j    i  aunoi,  /»••  Soar  tmt  >.. 

mn.  can.  1.  p.  ill.  Opp.  torn.  i.     Ai 

to  l  i   f.  und  In  tne  a  rito  rs 
of  the  first  two  oi  I  ,  yst  there  Is  here  and 

th  re  one  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  thii 

larned  man       [The  principal    writers  on  this  subject 

are  mentioned  tn  Wolf,  Cut  ,t  erit.  torn  It. 

on  Ja.  v.  1 1.     Slur. 
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torn  obtained,  that  most  Christians  occa- 
sionally and  privately  joined  abstinence 
from  food  with  their  prayers,  and  espe- 
cially when  engaged  m  undertakings  of 
great  importance.  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  How 
much  time  should  be  spent  in  this  duty, 
was  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  each 
individual ;  nor  was  a  person  despised  who 
thought  it  sufficient  to  observe  only  the  rules 
of  strict  temperance.1  Of  any  solemn  pub- 
lic fasts,  except  only  on  the  anniversary  day 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Gra- 
dually, however,  days  of  fasting  were  in- 
troduced ;  first  by  custom  and  afterwards 
by  legal  sanction.  Whether  any  thing  of 
this  nature  occurred  in  the  first  century, 
and  what  days  were  devoted  to  fasting,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  And  yet 
I  would  not  deny  that  weighty  arguments 
are  adduced  by  those  who  think,  that  while 
the  apostles  were  still  living  or  soon  after 
their  decease,  the  Christians  in  most  places 
abstained  from  food,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, on  the  fourth  and  on  the  sixth  days 
of  the  week.2 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY     OF     RELIGIOUS     SEPARATIONS     OR 
HERESIES. 

1.  Christian  churches  had  scarcely  been 
gathered  and  organized,  when  here  and  there 
men  rose  up  who  not  being  contented  with 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  that  religion 
which  the  apostles  taught,  attempted  inno- 
vations, and  fashioned  religion  according  to 
their  own  notions.  This  appears  from  va- 
rious passages  in  the  epistles  left  us  by  the 
apostles,  and  particularly  from  those  of 
Paul.  For  in  these  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  persons,  who  either  endeavoured  to 
mould  the  Christian  doctrines  into  confor- 
mity with  that  philosophy  or  yvojtiig  3  to 
which  they  were  addicted ;  or  who  were  dis- 
posed to  combine  with  Christianity  Jewish 
opinions,  customs,  and  institutions.  Seve- 
ral of  these  corrupters  of  religion  arc  like- 
wise expressly  named,  as  Hymenams  and 
Alexander,  Philctus,  Hermogenes,  Phygel- 
lus,  Demas,  and  Diotrephes.4     If  however 


1  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  lib.  iii.  similit.  v.  pag.  9—31, 
935,  ed.  Fabricii,  at  the  close  of  vol.  iii.  of  his  Codex 
Apocryph.  N.T.  [The  best  writer  on  this  subject  i; 
Daille,  De  Jejuniu  et  Quadragesima.  Davent.  1654, 
8vo. ;  against  whom,  however,  Beverldge  brings  some 
objections,  in  Code*  Canon,  rind.     .v.  •.',/. 

-'  See  Beveribdge.  tW<x  Canon,  rindic.  torn.  ii.  Pair. 
Apottol.  i>.  10T>. 

I  1  Tim.  vi.  20;  and  cap.  i.  3,  1;  Tit.  iii.  9;  Colo*, 
ii.  8. 

i  Concerning  Dlotrenhes,  there  is  a  particular  tract, 
by  Stemler,  1758.—  Schl. 


from  this  list,  Alexander,  Hymemeus,  and 
Philetus  be  excepted,  the  others  appear  to 
be  rather  apostates  from  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion, than  corrupters  of  its  principles.5 

2.  So  long  as  the  greater  part  of  the  per- 
sonal disciples  of  the  Saviour  were  alive, 
these  innovators  were  not  very  successful, 
and  seem  to  have  had  no  great  number  of 
followers.  But  gradually  they  acquired 
more  influence ;  and  before  the  decease  of 
all  those  whom  Christ  had  himself  instruc- 
ted, they  laid  the  foundations  of  those  sects 
which  afterwards  exceedingly  disturbed  the 
Christian  community,  and  gave  rise  to  so 
many  controversies.  The  history  of  these 
sects  is  very  obscure ;  indeed,  the  most  ob- 
scure part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  This 
obscurity  arises,  partly  from  the  deficiency 
of  ancient  records ;  partly  from  the  tenets 
of  these  sects,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  singularly  obscure  and  remote  from 
common  apprehension ;  and  partly  from  the 
ignorance  and  hostility  of  those  who  have 
written  concerning  them.  This  however 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  one  who  loves  the 
truths  which  the  Bible  inculcates  can  find 
anything  to  commend  in  the  peculiarities  of 
these  sects. G 


5  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  the  elabo- 
rate discussions  concerning  these  men,  by  Vitringa, 
Obsero.  Sacra,  lib.  iv.  cap  ix.  p.  952 ;  Ittig,  De  Hce- 
resiarchis  cevi  apostol.  sec.  1,  cap  viii  p.  84;  Buddeus, 
De  Eccl.Apost.  cap.  v.  p.  292,  &c.  [As  to  Hymena?us 
and  Philetus,  we  are  informed  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  ii. 
17,  18,  comp.  1  Tim.  i.  19,  20),  that  they  had  swerved 
not  only  in  general  from  sound  doctrine,  but  their  par- 
ticular error  is  pointed  out.  They  taught  that  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  was  no  longer  to  be  anticipated,  it 
being  already  past ;  and  they  laboured  to  make  prose- 
lytes to  this  opinion.  See  Exercitat.  de  llynvnceo  it 
PhUeto,  in  his  Miscell.  Sacra,  p.  81,  &c.  As  to  Alexan- 
der, it  is  still  contested  whether  the  Alexander  in  1  Tim. 
i  20;  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14;  and  Acts  ix.  33,  be  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  greater  part  believe  the  affirma- 
tive. But  Heumann  ( Erkldrung  d.  N.  T.  vol.  vi.  p. 
363)  and  Mosheim  (De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  CM.  p.  178) 
support  the  negative;  being  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  this  name.  The  younger 
Walch  (Historic  der  Ketzer.  p.  127)  prefers  abiding 
by  the  common  opinion.  Hermogenes  and  Phygellus 
are  accused  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  of  only  having  for- 
saken him  when  he  uas  imprisoned  at  Rome,  which 
was  inconstancy  but  not  heresy.  As  to  Demas,  Paul 
tells  us  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  that  from  love  to  the  world,  ho 
had  forsaken  him.  But  this  gives  no  ground  for  charg- 
ing him  with  being  a  heretic.  Diotrephes,  mentioned 
in  the  3d  Ep.  of  John,  is  accused  of  a  twofold  fault ; 
viz.  refusing  to  receive  those  whom  the  apostle  recom- 
mended to  his  kind  offices;  and  setting  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  apostle.  But  neither  of  these  offences 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  him  a  heretic. —  Schl. 

6  Professed  histories  of  the  sects  which  arose  In  this 
and  the  next  century,  have  been  written  by  fttig,   Dd 

Hceresiarchu  am  apostolici  et  apo  ttifi<-<>  proximi.  Lips. 
1690,  lto,  and  an  Appendix.  Lips.  ](]'.»',,  iu>,  by  Rena- 
tusMassuet,  Dissertat.  Trenteo  prannitsat}  and  by  Tllle- 
inont,  Mhnoirtt  pour  teroir  a  Vhistoire  d  /'  Eglise.  But 
all  these,  and  others  whom  i  pass  over,  bare  rather  col- 
lected materials  for  a  history  of  these  BCCtS,  than  writ- 
ten the  history  Itself.  Among  the  Lutherans,  Hlnckel- 
mann,  Thomasius,  Sorbins;  and  among  the  Reformed, 
Basnageand  Dodwell,  have  either  promised  the  world 

siicli    a  history  Or  attempt,  d  to  write  it.  hut    ha\ 

no  more.     We  must  therefore  still  wait  for  son 
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3.  At  the  Lend  of  all  the  Beets  which  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  church  stand  the 
Gnostics ;  who  claimed  ability  to  restore 
to  mankind  the  lost  knowledge  (yvuotg) 
of  the  true  and  supreme  God;  and  who 
announced  the  overthrow  of  that  empire, 
which  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  His 
associates  had  set  up.  It  is  indeed  the 
common  opinion,  and  supported  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromat. 
1.  vii.  cap.  xvii.  pages  898,  899),  that  the 
Gnostic  sects  first  arose,  after  the  decease 
of  the  apostles,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  ;  and 
that  previously  no  discords  had  produced 
separations  from  the  church.  But  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  themselves — to  say  nothing 
of  other  ancient  documents — put  it  beyond 
controversy,  that  even  in  the  first  century, 
in  various  places,  men  infected  with  the 
Gnostic  leprosy  began  to  erect  societies  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  Christians.  1  John  ii. 
18;  1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Col.  ii.  8.1  Yet  these 
stray  flocks  did  not  become  distinguished 
for  their  numbers,  or  for  their  fame  and 
notoriety  till  the  times  of  Adrian.  Under 
the  appellation  of  Gnostics  are  included  all 
those  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  who 
modified  the  religion  of  Christ  bv  joining 
with  it  the  oriental  philosophy,  in  regard 
to  the  source  of  evil,  and  the  origin  of  this 
material  universe.  The  leading  principles 
of  this  philosophy  have  already  been  stated. 

4.  All  those  eastern  philosophers,  believ- 
ing that  rational  souls  became  connected 
with  matter  and  inhabitants  of  bodies,  con- 
trary to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  supreme 
God,  were  in  expectation  of  a  mighty  le- 
gate from  the  Deity,  possessed  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  power;  who  would  imbue 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the 
spirits  now  oppressed  with  the  load  of  their 
bodies,  and  rescue  them  from  their  bondage 
to  the  lords  of  this  material  world.  When, 
therefore,  some  of  them  perceived  that  Jesus 
and  his  friends  wrought  miracles  of  a  bene- 
ficent character,  they  were  ready  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was   that  mighty  legate  of  God, 

(Mine  to  deliver  men  from  the  power  of  the 


son  of  adfquaJ  I  lagacity,  fairness,  and  skill  in  nne'u  nt 

philosophy  and  literature,  to  accomplish  this  difficult 
undertaking.  [This  has  been  since  attempted  byWalch, 
In  the  work  already  r  ferred  to  under  the  running  title 
of  Hist,  ier  Ketzer  ;  Lardner,  Hist.  •  ■'  the  Heretic*. 
London.  I7v<>,  Ho;  Lewald,  n  Doctrina  Can,/,,,/. 
Heidelb.  1818, 8vo;  Neander,G  netitcht  Enheicfcelung 
(1.  vornehnutenGnott.  Systeme.  Berlin,  1818,  s\";  and 
still  better,  In  Ins  Algem.Getch.  <!>  r  Chr.  li-'n:.  u.  Kir- 
r/,,,  vol  i.  part  ii.  pages  603    B59      Mur. 

i  The  reader  will  recollect,  thai  Siosheim's  opinions, 
concerning  an  oriental  philosophy  In  the  apostolic  age, 
en  much  questioned  (see  above,  Note  •_'.  p  29  i 
and  t  ii.it  these  texts  winch  -peak  only  of  false  teachers 
who  corrupted  thi  truth  afford  no  certain  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Gnostic  churches  or  congregations 
existing  as  distinct  religious  bodies.  Mur,  [8ee  Hur. 
ton'»  i/i  n  sirs  i ij '  t/ir  ApoHoHe  Age,  Lecosrel.  -R. 


genii  who  governed  this  Lower  world,  and 
to  rescue  souls  from  the  intluence  of  their 
material  bodies.  This  supposition  being 
admitted  into  minds  polluted  with  gross 
errors,  they  interpreted  or  rather  per- 
verted, whatever  Christ  and  his  disciples 
taught,  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
their  other  opinions. 

5.  Hence  there  necessarilv  arose  anions: 

•  sf  #  O 

them  a  multitude  of  opinions  which  were 
extremely  foreign  from  the  precepts  of 
Christ.  Their  belief  that  the  world  was 
not  created  by  the  supreme  God  in  whom 
is  all  perfection,  but  by  one  or  more  inferior 
deities  of  a  bad  or  at  least  of  an  imperfect 
character,  would  not  allow  them  to  admit 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures ;  and  it  led  some  of  them  to  ve- 
nerate and  extol  the  serpent,  the  prime 
author  of  sin  among  men,  and  likewise  se- 
veral of  the  vilest  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  same  belief  in- 
duced them  to  contemn  Moses  and  the  re- 
ligion he  taught ;  and  to  represent  him  as 
instigated  to  impose  such  hard  and  unsuita- 
ble laws  on  the  Jews,  by  the  world's  Crea- 
tor who  had  no  regard  for  human  happiness, 
but  only  for  his  own  glory  and  authority. 
Their  belief  that  matter  is  eternal  and  the 
source  of  all  evil,  prevented  them  from  put- 
ting a  due  estimate  upon  the  human  body, 
and  from  favouring  marriage  whereby  bo- 
dies are  produced;  and  also  from  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Their  belief  that  malevolent 
genii  ruled  over  the  world,  and  that  from 
them  originated  all  the  diseases,  wars,  and 
calamities  of  men,  led  them  almost  univer- 
sally to  addict  themselves  to  magic,  or  the 
art  of  weakening  and  paralyzing  the  power 
of  those  genii.  I  omit  many  other  points 
incompatible  with  so  summary  a  history  as 
this. 

6.  Their  principles  required  that  while 
they  admitted  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  a  messenger  sent,  for  the 
benefit  of  miserable  souls,  from  the  Pleroma 
or  upper  world  where  God  and  his  family 
dwell,  they  should  hold  most  unworthy  sen- 
timents concerning  his  person  and  offices. 
They  could  not  admit  him  to  be  truly  God, 
nor  truly  man.  Not  truly  Grod,  because 
they  held  him,  though  begotten  of  God.  to 
DC  yet  much  inferior  to  the  Father:  nor 
truly  man.  because  everything  concrete  and 
corporeal  they  believed  to  be  intrinsically 
ami  essentially  e\  il :  therefore  most  of  them 

divested  Christ  of  a  material  body,  and  de- 
nied him  to  have   Buffered  for  our  Bakes 

w  hat  he  is  recorded  to  have  endured.  The 
cause  of  Christ's  coming  among  men,  they 
said,  was  simply  to  strip  the  tyrants  of  this 
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world,  those  impotent  genii,  of  their  power 
over  the  virtuous  and  heaven-born  souls  of 
men ;  and  to  teach  men  how  to  withdraw 
their  divine  minds  from  these  impure  bodies, 
and  fit  them  for  a  union  with  God. 

7.  Their  systems  of  morals,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  widely  different.  For  most 
of  them  recommended  abstinence  and  aus- 
terity, and  prescribed  the  most  severe  bodily 
mortifications,  in  order  that  the  soul,  whose 
ill  fate  it  was  to  be  associated  with  a  body, 
might  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  be  able  the 
better  to  contemplate  heavenly  things.  For, 
the  more  this  depraved  and  grovelling  habi- 
tation of  the  soul  is  weakened  and  attenu- 
ated, the  less  will  it  be  able  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  divine 
objects.  But  some  of  them  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  we  may  safely  indulge 
all  our  libidinous  desires ;  and.  that  there 
is  no  moral  difference  in  human  actions.1 
This  contrariety  of  opinions  needs  not  sur- 
prise us,  because  the  one  principle  natu- 
rally produced  both  systems.  For  persons 
who  believed  that  their  bodies  were  the  very 
essence  of  evil  and  calculated  only  to  hold 
their  souls  in  bondage,  might,  according  as 
they  were  of  a  voluptuous  or  of  a  morose 
and  austere  disposition,  either  fall  into  the 
conclusion,  that  the  acts  of  the  body  have 
no  connexion  with  the  soul  when  it  has  at- 
tained to  communion  with  God,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  suppose  that  the  body  must  be 
strenuously  resisted  and  opposed  as  being 
the  enemy  of  the  soul. 

8.  As  these  extraordinary  opinions  re- 
quired proof,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  recourse  was 
had  to  falsehoods  and  impositions.  There- 
fore when  asked,  where  they  had  learned 
what  they  had  so  confidently  taught,  some 
produced  fictitious  books  under  the  names 
of  Abraham,  Zoroaster,  and  Christ,  or  his 
apostles ;  some  pretended  to  have  derived 
their  principles  from  a  concealed  and  secret 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ ;  some  affirmed 
that  they  had  arrived  at  this  high  decree  of 
wisdom  by  an  innate  energy  which  existed 
in  their  own  minds ;  and  some  pretended 
that  one  Theudas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  or 
Matthias,  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  had  been 
their  teacher.  Those  of  them  who  did  not 
wholly  reject  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, either  interpreted  them  most  ab- 
surdly neglecting  the  true  import  of  words, 
or  wantonly  corrupted  them  by  retren ril- 
ing what  they  disliked,  and  adding  what 
they  pleased. 

9.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  persons, 


1   Sec  Clemens  Alex.  Stromal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p,  589, 
ed-  Potter. 


after  assuming  the  name  of  Christians,  be- 
came divided  into  numerous  sects.  In  the 
first  place,  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  that  they  held  very  different 
opinions  before  they  professed  Christianity. 
Hence,  as  i  ach  one  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate his  own  philosophical  opinions  to 
the  Christian  religion,  it  was  the  necessary 
consequence  that  various  systems  of  reli- 
gion were  produced.  Moreover,  some  of 
them  were  born  Jews  as  Cerinthus  and 
others,  and  did  not  wish  to  appear  contemn- 
ers of  Moses ;  while  others  were  wholly 
estranged  from  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
could  indulge  themselves  in  liberties  which 
the  former  could  not.  And  lastly,  this 
whole  system  of  philosophy  and  religion 
was  destitute  of  any  fixed  and  solid  basis, 
and  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  creature 
of  their  own  fancy;  and  who  does  not  know, 
that  systems  and  institutions  which  are  the 
productions  of  the  imagination,  never  have 
uniformity  ? 

10.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  philoso- 
phical sects  which  troubled  the  church  in 
the  first  century,  next  come  to  be  consi- 
dered. The  first  place  among  them  is  by 
many  given  to  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan. 
And  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  there  was 
a  man  of  this  name  among-  the  Samaritans, 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  that  he 
left  a  sect  behind  him.  But  all  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  him  clearly  show  that 
he  is  to  be  ranked,  not  anions  those  called 
heretics,  but  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  more 
correct,  among  the  delirious  and  insane; 
for  he  wished  to  be  accounted  the  Messiah 
or  that  Prophet  whom  God  had  promised 
to  the  Jews ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  have 
held  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  divine  ambassador, 
nor  have  merely  corrupted  his  doctrines.2 

11.  What  I  have  said  of  Dositheus  I 
would  likewise  say  of  Simon  Magus.  This 
impious  man  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
those  who  corrupted  Christianity  by  an  in- 


2  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  livr.  ii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  307. 
Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccles. 
par  M.  du  Pin,  tome  iii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  304.  [Mosheim, 
Inst.  hist.  Chris,  majores,  p.  376.  Walch,  Hist,  der 
Ki  tzer.  vol.  i.  p.  182.  All  the  accounts  make  Dositheus 
to  have  Jived  among  the  Samaritans;  one  writer  repre- 
sents him  as  an  apostate  Jew.  According  to  Origin 
(  Philocal.  i.),  he  was  a  rigorous  observer  of  the  law  of 
Bloses  ;  and  particularly  allowed  no  one  to  move  from 
tlic  spot  where  the  Sabbath  overtook  him.  According 
to  Epiphantafl  (  Hares,  lib.  i.  par.  i.  bar.  13,  previous  to 
the  Christian  heresies),  he  was  an  apostate  Jew  irhOM 
ambition  being  disappointed,  be  retired  among  the  Sa- 
maritans, lived  in  a  cave,  and  fasted  so  rigorously  as 
to  occasion  his  death.  Other  ancient  account-  simply 
mention  him  among  the  founders  of  MOtl ;  as  BegCflip> 
pus,  In  Ensebius,  Hist.  Red.  lib.  Vr.  cap  wii.  N  u 
said,  bis  followers  accounted  him  the  Messiah  Photioi, 
Biblioth.  CUX);  and  that  at  first  he  claimed  t«>  be  so; 
but  afterwards  retracted  in  presence  of  nil  pupil  Simon 
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termixture  of  errors  or  among  the  heretics, 
but  is  to  be  classed  BOOM  those  who  de- 
clared open  war  ■gainst  Christianity,  al- 
though nearly  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
writers  account  him  the  head,  father,  and 
ringleader  of  the  whole  heretical  crew.  For 
it  is  manifest  from  all  the  records  we  have 
of  him,  that  after  his  defection  from  the 
Christians,  he  ascribed  to  Christ  no  honour 
at  all;  but  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
Christ  and  claimed  to  be  the  supreme 
power  of  God. 

12.  What  the  ancients  relate  of  the  life 
and  opinions  of  Simon  are  so  different  and 
inconsistent,  that  some  very  learned  men 
have  concluded  they  could  not  all  relate  to 
one  person  ;  and  therefore  they  suppose  two 
Simons ;  the  one,  Simon  Magus,  who  aban- 
doned the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  other, 
a  Gnostic  philosopher.  On  this  point  men 
will  judge  as  they  see  right;  but  to  me  it 
appears  neither  safe  nor  necessary  to  reject 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  there  was 
only  one  Simon.1  He  was  by  birch  either 
a  Samaritan  or  a  Jew ;  and  after  studying 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,2  professed  to  be 
a  magician,  as  was  common   in  that  aire : 

• 

and  by  his  fictitious  miracles  persuaded  the 
Samaritans  among  others,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God  the  power  of  controlling 
those  evil  spirits  which  afflict  mankind. 
Acts  viii.  9,  10.  On  seeing  the  miracles 
which  Philip  performed  by  Divine  power, 
Simon  joined  himself  to  him,  professed  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  hoped  to  learn  from  the 
Christians  the  art  of  working  miracles. 
"When  cut  off  from  this  hope  by  the  pointed 
reproof  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  viii.  9,  10),  he 
not  only  returned  to  his  old  course  of  sor- 
cery, but  wherever  he  went  he  laboured  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
accounts  of  his  tragical  death  and  of  a 
statue  decreed  him  at  Rome,  are  rejected 
with  great  unanimity  by  the  learned  at  the 


Magus  (Clemens,   /•'  corn.  lib.  ii.  8,  .'vr.;     Eulogius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  seventh  century  wrote 

the  Dosttheans  {according  to  Fhotius.  Biblioth. 

and  besides  his  prctonuVi!  Blessiahship,  he  at- 
tributes to  Dosltheus  various  i  eron,  -ill  of  which  coin- 
cided with  either  Badduceaa  or  Samaritan  opinions. 
S'jc  Schmidt,  II>tn<l/>.  d.  chrittl.  Kirci  ./'.vol. 

i.  sec.  .r»  i,  ]i.  21  1.  fro.  —  Mur. 

i      •  rtation  bj   I  ttn  I  i  d  and  pub- 

Ecdt  ■■'■  />'  id  in  tit  rs, 

vol.  ii    p.  53,   fro.   1> 

two  Simon-,  tin-  nne  a   Samaritan  mention)  d    \cl-  \  i Li, 

the  other  a  Jewish  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  homi- 
tian,  and  the  father  of  all  the  Gnosl 
thrown  out  as  a  conjecture  by  \  Ltringa,  0 

lib.  v   cap.  xii.  mc  !».  p    159,  and  afterwards  di 

by  lleiintann.    Act*   <  iud  t .   Lip&for    \i"il.   A  .  1  >.    17)7. 

p.  179;  and  Beausobre,  1>>  pari  ii. 

subjoined  to  L'Enfant's  //• 

-<•  i.  ]>.  B60,  frOi  But  this  hypothesis  Is  now 
generally  given  op.—  Mur 

I    ( I  im  iitnui,  lloinil.    ii.    in    l'uh.  AfK/ttlL   U<\\\.  ii. 
p.  533. 


present  day.     They  are  at  least  uncertain 
and  improbable.3 

13.  Simon  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that 
class  of  philosophers  who  admitted,  as  co 
existent  with  the  supreme  and  all-perfect 
God,  not  only  eternal  matter  but  an  evil 
deity  who  presided  over  it.  And  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  was  one  of  those  in  this  class 
who  believed  matter  to  have  been  eternally 
animated,  and  at  a  certain  period  to  have 
brought  forth,  by  its  inherent  energies,  that 
depraved  being  who  now  rules  over  it,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  attendants.  From 
this  opinion  of  Simon,  the  other  gross  errors 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients  concerning 
fate,  the  indifference  of  human  action?,  the 
impurity  of  the  human  body,  the  power  of 
magic,  &c.  would  very  naturally  follow.4 
The  most  shocking  of  all  his  abominations 
was,  his  pretence  that  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Divine  iEons  of  the  male 
sex  resided  in  himself;  and  likewise  that 
another  iEon  of  the  female  sex,  the  mother 
of  all  human  souls,  resided  in  his  mistress 
Helena;  and  his  proclaiming  that  the  su- 
preme God  had  dispatched  him  down  to 
this  world,  to  break  up  the  empire  of  the 
world's  fabricators,  and  to  deliver  Helena 
out  of  their  hands.5 


3  See  Beausobre,  Histoire  d  ■'  ,  pages  203 — 

305;   Van  Dale,  Diss,  de  Statun  Simonis.  annexed  to 
his  book  De  Oraculis,  p  579  ;    Deyling,  Oiservit.  Sa- 
crar.  lib.  i.      Observ.  xxxvi.  p.    110,    Tilkmont,  Mi- 
moires  pour  servir  a  Vhittoire  de  V Eglise,  torn.  i.  p   340, 
and  numerous  others.     [What  Arnobius,  Adv.  G>ntes, 
lib.  ii.  p.  Gl,  ed.    Herald,  an  1  alter   him,  many  others 
relate,  with  some  variety,  concerning  Simon's  de; 
viz.  that  while  practising  magic  at  Home,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Nero,  he  attempted  to  fly  b 
assisted  by  evil  spirits ;  but  that  by  the  prayers  of  St. 
Peter,  the  evil  spirits  were  compelled  to  let  him  fall, 
which  either  killed  him  outright  or  broke  his  boi 
and  so  mortified  him  that  he  killed  himself — is  too  im- 
probable and  has  too  much  the  aspect  of  fiction  to  g 
credit  in  this  enlightened  age.     And  the  mistake  of 
Justin  Martyr,  ApdL   i.  cap.  xxxiv.  who 
a  public  statue  inscribed  to  Simon  on  an  island  in  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
since  the  discovery,  in  the  year  1*74,  of  a  BtOSSB  in  the 
Tiber  at   Rome,    bearing   this   inscription:    "  Semoni 
to,    Deo   Pidio    Sacrum."        For    tins   inscription, 
which  .In  tin.  being  an    Lsiatic,  might  easily  misunder- 
stand, was  undoubtedly  intended  for  an  ancient  pagan 
god. — Mur. 

i  The  dissertation  of  Horbuis,  '  tpo, 

though  a  juvenile  production  and  needing  correction  in 

style,  I  prefer  to  all  others  on  t.     It  will  be 

found  republished  by  "\  oigtlus,  in  t  Hitsre- 

ica,  torn.  J.  par.  hi  p.  51-1.    Sorbins  tread 

in    the    steps  of  hi*   preceptor.    Thoma-ius.    who    ■ 

clearly  salt   the  soaree  of  those  nameroua  errors  by 
which  the  Gnoetios   and  especially  Simon,  were  In- 

!.      The  other  writers  WBO  have  treated  of  Million, 

\       i  in-.  ul>i  tupru,  p.  567. 
Welch,    Hist.  I.  '■.  p.    15i,   &o.      The 

sh  read  r  will  find  ■  full,  boi  not  i  verj  accurate, 

account  of  Simon   in  Calmet'S   Dictionai 

[But  he  ought  especially  to  refer  to  Burton's 

//     .  ApOtt.Age,  Lee.  iv.  with  the  illustrative 

Notes  88  to  i;t,  mclosive;  -u.d  to  Mihnan's  Mut»  ■/ 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  fco.  — Jt 
*  Some  very  learned  men.  i  am  aware,  have  supp 

that  the  ancient  accounts  of  Simons  H>!in  t  should  be 
interpreted  allegorically;  and  that  Simon  Intended,  by 
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14.  From  Simon  Magus,  it  is  said,  Me- 
nander,  who  was  also  a  Samaritan,  learned 
his  doctrine;  which  is  no  more  true  than 
what  the  ancients  relate,  that  all  the  here- 
tical sects  derived  their  origin  from  this 
Simon.  Menander  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  heretics  strictly  so  called,  and 
classed  among  the  lunatics  and  madmen, 
who  foolishly  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  For 
it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,1  that  he 
wished  to  be  thought  one  of  the  iEons,  sent 
from  the  upper  world  or  the  Pleroma,  to 
succour  the  souls  which  were  here  suffering 
miserably  in  material  bodies ;  and  to  afford 
them  aid  against  the  machinations  and  the 
violence  of  the  demons  who  governed  our 
world.  As  he  erected  his  religious  system 
on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  Si- 
mon did,  the  ancients  supposed  that  he 
must  have  been  his  disciple. 

15.  If  those  now  mentioned  are  excluded 
from  the  number  of  the  heretics  of  the  first 
century,  the  first  place  among  the  Christian 
sectaries,  and  also  among  those  denomi- 
nated Gnostics,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Xicolaitans,  of  whom  Jesus  Christ  himself 
expressed  his  detestation.  Rev.  ii.  6,  14, 
15.  It  is  true  the  Saviour  does  not  tax 
them  with  errors  in  matters  of  faith,  but 
only  with  licentious  conduct  and  a  disre- 
gard of  the  injunction  of  the  apostles  to 
abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and 
from  fornication.  Acts  xv.  29.  But  the 
writers  of  the  second  and  the  following  cen- 
turies, Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,2  and  others,  declare  that  they  taught 
the  same  doctrines  with  the  Gnostics  con- 
cerning two  principles  of  all  things,  and 
concerning  the  ./Eons  and  the  origin  of  the 
present  world.  Whether  this  testimony  is 
to  be  admitted,  or  whether  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ancients  confounded  two  dif- 
ferent sects  which  bore  the  same  name ;  the 
one,  the  Apocalyptical  Nicolaitans,  and  the 
other,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century 
founded  by  a  man  named  Nicolaus;  is  a 
question  which  admits  of  doubt.3 

tli  name  of  Selena,  to  indicate  matter  or  the  soul  or 
something  I  know  not  what.  But  for  sucli  an  allego- 
rical interpretation,  it  would  he  easy  to  show  there  is 
little  foundation. 

1  Irenaeus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii. 
p.  G9 ;  Tertullian,  De  A/iima,  cap.  50 ;  and   D 

n  ct.  cap.  v. — Mur. 

2  Irenaeus,  lib.  iii  cap.  xi.  and  lib.  ii.  c.ip.  xxvii. ; 
Tcrtull.  De  Preescript.  cap.  xlvi.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
lil».  iii.  cap.  iv. —  Mur. 

I  Sec  Demotutratic  Seeta  Nicolaitarwn,  ad*,  doctiu, 
ejus  oppufinatores,  cum  Supplemento;  la  Ifoshekn's  Dis- 
tort, ad  Hist  or.  Ecclet.  pertin.  vol.  i.  pag.  889—495; 
also,  Afoshelm's  Tnttitut.  Hiti  Christ,  major,  p.  46,  and 
Comment,  de  Beb.  Christ,  tint,  CM.  p.  195,  and  espe- 
cially Walch,    Hist,   dm    KetMtr,   vol.  i.   p.    161       Mi 


16.  With  greater  propriety  we  may 
reckon  among  the  Gnostics,  Cerinthus,  a 
Jew  by  birth,4  but  was  taught  literature  and 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.5  Though  some 
of  the  learned  have  chosen  to  assign  him 
rather  to  the  second  century  than  to  the 
first,6  yet  it  appears  it  was  while  St. 
John  was  still  living,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  form  a  singular  system  of  religion,  com- 
pounded of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  those  of  the  Gnostics  and 
Jews.  From  the  Gnostics  he  borrowed  the 
notions  of  a  Pleroma,  iEons,  a  Demiurge, 
&c.  but  these  he  so  modified,  that  they  ap- 
peared not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews.  Therefore  to  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  whom  also  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  ascribed 
a  nature  possessed  of  the  highest  virtues, 
and  derived  from  the  true  God ;  but  which, 
he  affirmed,  had  gradually  receded  from  its 
primitive  excellence  and  become  deterio- 
rated. Hence  God  had  determined  to  sub- 
vert his  power  by  means  of  one  of  the 
blessed  JEons,  whose  name  was  Christ. 
This  Christ  had  entered  into  a  certain  Jew 
named  Jesus  (a  very  righteous  and  holy 


the  ancients,  except  John  Cassianus  ( Collutio,  xviii.  cap. 
xvi.).  supposed  that  Nicolaus  of  Antioch,  the  Deacon 
(Acts  vi.  5),  was  either  the  founder  or  accidental  cause 
of  this  sect.  Irenaeus  makes  him  to  have  heen  the 
founder  of  it.  But  Clemens  Alex,  states  that  an  in- 
cautious speech  or  act  of  his  gave  occasion  only  to  this 
sect.  For  he  being  one  day  accused  of  too  much  atten- 
tion to  his  wife,  when  he  came  to  defend  himself  he 
publicly  divorced  her,  using  the  expression,  on  irapa- 
XP~q<JG.<jda.i  tt]  crap/ci  Set,  it  is  proper  to  abuse  the  flesh ; 
i.e.  to  subdue  its  corrupt  propensities.  This  speech  was 
afterwards  perversely  applied,  by  a  Gnostic  association, 
to  justify  their  abominations.  With  this  account  agree 
Eusebiu-,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxix. ;  Theodoret, 
Fab.  Ha-ret.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  22G,  and 
Augustine,  De  Hccres.  cap.  v.  Now  the  question  arises, 
whether  there  actually  was,  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  an 
heretical  party  holding  different  fundamental  principles 
from  the  orthodox,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Nicolaitans.  Some  say  there  was,  others  say  there  was 
not.  Mosheim  takes  the  affirmative  on  account  of  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  literal  im- 
port of  the  words  used  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  next 
question  is,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  sect?  Here, 
some  follow  Irenaeus;  others  follow  Clemens  Alex.; 
and  some,  among  whom  is  Mosheim,  think  it  probal  ! 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Nicolaus.  If 
this  supposition  be  admitted,  it  will  be  easy  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  Fathers  are  ac- 
cused of  Gnosticism,  while  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Baumgaxten's  Auxug  der  Kirch"  n- 
gesch.  —  Srht. 

i  For  Epiphaniua  Btates,  Hares,  xxviii.  sec.  .">,  thai 
he  was  circumcised;  and  Johannes  Damascenus,  De 
Uteres,  cap.  fill,  that  his  followers  were  .lews.  His 
doctrines  also  show  bigber  respect  for  the  Jewish 

of  worship  than   is  common  for  the  Gno  tie   heretics. 

Welch's  Hist,  der  Kclzer,  vol.  i.  p.  250.— .W. 

■>  Theodore  t,  Fabui.  HtBTet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  Opp. 
torn.  iii.  p.  219. 

6  See  Hasnage,  dtmal  Polit.  Eccles.  torn,  ii-  p.  '  ■ 
l'avdil.  /  'hist  *  /"'  - 

inn  n  i  e  '  r,  chap.  v.  p.  64,  and  others.     To  this 
posed  Bnddens,  i>    Beet.  Apostol.  cap.  r.  p.  412;  [and 
Tillemont,   Mem.  /mur  mrvir  u  fhistoire  <'■>•  f  / 
tome  ii.  p.  186;  and  Mosheim,  IntHt.  Hist.  • 
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man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation),  by  descending  upon  him 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan. 
After  his  union  with  Christ,  this  Jesus  vi- 
gorously assailed  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the 
world's  Creator;  and  by  his  instigation 
Jesus  was  seized  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  and  nailed  to  the  cross.  But 
when  Jesus  was  apprehended  Christ  flew 
away  to  heaven ;  so  that  only  the  man  Jesus 
was  put  to  death.  Cerinthus  required  his 
followers  to  worship  the  supreme  God,  the 
father  of  Christ,  together  with  Christ  him- 
self; but  to  abandon  the  Jewish  Lawgiver, 
whom  he  accounted  the  Creator  of  this 
world  ;  and  while  they  retained  some  parts 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  regulate  their  lives 
chiefly  by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  He  pro- 
mised them  a  resurrection  of  their  bodies, 
which  would  be  succeeded  by  exquisite  de- 
lights in  the  millenary  reign  of  Christ ;  and 
then  would  follow  a  happy  and  never-end- 
ing life  in  the  celestial  world.  For  Cerin- 
thus supposed  that  Christ  would  hereafter 
return,  and  would  unite  himself  again  with 
the  man  Jesus  in  whom  he  had  before 
dwelt ;  and  would  reign  with  his  followers 
during  a  thousand  years  in  Palestine. ' 

Jar.  sec.  i.  p.  439,  &c.  They  who  place  Cerinthus  in 
the  second  century  rely  chiefly  on  two  arguments. 
The  first  is,  that  the  ancient  writers  who  treat  of  the 
heretics  set  down  Cerinthus  after  Marcion,  (rather 
after  Carpocrates.)  The  other  rests  on  a  spurious  let- 
ter of  Pius,  Bishop  of  Rome  (in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century),  to  Justus,  Bishop  of  Vienne ;  in  which 
Pius  laments  that  Cerinthus  was  at  that  time  making 
many  proselytes.  The  epistle  may  be  found  in  Con- 
stant. Epiitol.  Pontific.  Append,  torn.  i.  p.  19;  [and  in 
Binius,  Concil.  Gen.  torn.  i.  p.  124.]  But  the  first  argu- 
ment proves  nothing,  because  the  historians  of  the  he- 
resies pay  no  regard  to  chronological  order;  and  the 
second  falls,  because  the  epistle  is  not  genuine. —  Schl. 
[But,  see  on  this  subject  Lampe,  Cornmentar.  i?i  Julian. 
Proleg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  hi.  sec.  13,  &c.  p.  181,  &c. — Mur. 

i  The  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  are  stated  in  full  by 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  i.  page  260,  &c.;  and  by 
Mosheim,  Instit.  hist.  Christ,  major,  p.  445;  and  Com- 
ment, de  lleb.  Christ,  ante  CM.  p.  196.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Uteres,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  says 
he  had  heard  from  various  persons,  that  Polycarp  told 
them,  that  the  Apostle  John  once  met  Cerinthus  in  a 
public  batli  at  Kphesus,  and  instantly  fled  out  saying 
he  was  afraid  the  bath  would  fall  on  that  enemy  of  the 
truth  and  kill  him  This  story  may  be  true,  notwith- 
standing Irenanu  had  it  from  third-hand  testimony; 
but  the  addition  to  it,  that  Cerinthus  was  actually  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  building  as  soon  as  John  had  gone 


17-  Those  who  maintained  the  necessity 
of  the  Mosaic  law  and  ceremonies  in  order 
to  eternal  salvation,  had  not  proceeded  so 
far  in  this  century  as  to  have  no  communion 
with  such  as  thought  differently.  They 
were  of  course  accounted  brethren,  though 
weaker  ones.  But  after  the  second  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
when  they  withdrew  from  the  other  Chris- 
tians and  set  up  separate  congregations ; 
they  were  regarded  as  sectarians  who  had 
deviated  from  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Hence  arose  the  names,  Xazarenes,2  and 
Ebionites ; 3  by  which  those  Christian?, 
whose  errors  originated  from  an  undue 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law,  were  discri- 
minated from  the  other  Christians,  who  held 
that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  was  abro- 
gated by  Christ.  These  Nazarenes  or 
Ebionites,  though  commonly  set  down 
among  the  sects  of  the  apostolic  age,  in 
reality  belong  to  the  second  century  in 
which  they  had  their  origin. 


out,  was  first  annexed  in  modern  times  by  the  Domini- 
can, Bernhard  of  Luxemburg,  in  his  Catalogus  Hccre- 
ticorum;  and  it  deserves  no  credit.  See  Walch,  ubi 
supra,  p.  255. —  Schl. 

2  This  name  the  Jews  first  gave  by  way  of  reproach 
to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  because  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Nazareth.  Acts  xxiv.  5.  Afterwards  the  name  was 
applied  especially  to  a  Christian  sect  which  endea- 
voured to  unite  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Of  these  Nazarenes,  Mosheim  treats  largely, 
Institut.  hist.  Christ,  major  p.  465,  and  Comment,  de 
Rebus  Christ,  ante  CM.  p.  328;  as  also  Walch,  Hist. 
der  Ketzer.  vol.  i.  p.  101,  Sec— Schl. 

3  The  origin  of  this  name  is  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Some  derive  it  from  some  founder  of  this  sect 
who  was  called  Ebion.  Others  think  the  name  Ebionites 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word  piJVlN  poor 
people.  But  they  are  not  agreed  why  this  name  was 
given  to  the  sect.  Others  again  regard  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  an  historical  problem,  which  can  never  be  solved 
with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  treated  of  largely  by 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  and  by  Mo- 
sheim, Institut.  hint.  Christ,  major,  p.  477;  and  in  his 
Diss,  qua  ostenditnr,  certo  hodie  et  exptorate  constitui 
non  posse,  utrum  Ebion  quidam  nova  Secta  auctor  ex- 
titerit  olitn  inter  Christianas,  necne  ?  in  his  Dissert,  ad 
hist,  eccles.  pertin.  vol.  i.  p.  547,  &c.  See  Doederlein, 
Cornmentar.  de  Ebionceis  e  numero  hostium  Christi  exi- 
mendis.  Biizow.  1770,  8vo. —  Schl.  [See  also  Burton's 
Heresies  of  the  Apost.  Age,  Lect.  vi.  with  notes  73  to 
84,  inclusive ;  and  particularly  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  d. 
Kircheng.  sec.  32,  with  the  important  references  to 
recent  works  in  notes  8  and  9.  Davidson's  translation, 
vol.  i.  p.  98,  Sec.  Also,  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnost.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 1,  \c  who  likewise  treats  of  the  Elxaites  or  Elces- 
aites. — B. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS   EVENTS    OF    THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  Most  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  this 
century  were  of  a  mild  character.  Trajan 
(A.D.  98 — 117),  though  too  eager  for  glory 
and  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  and 
provident,  was  humane  and  equitable.  Ad- 
rian (A.D.  117  — 138)  was  more  severe, 
yet  not  absolutely  bad  and  tyrannical ;  his 
character  was  a  compound  of  virtues  and 
vices.     The  Antonines  (Pius,   A.D.    138 

161,    Marcus  Aurelius  the  Philoshpher, 

A.D.  161—180,  with  Yerus,  A.D.  161— 
169,  and  Commodus,  A.D.  169—192)  were 
models  of  excellence  and  benignity.  Even 
Severus  (A.D.  193—211),  who  afterwards 
assumed  another  character,  was  at  first 
oppressive  to  no  one,  and  to  the  Christians 
mild  and  equitable. 

2.  Through  this  lenity  of  the  emperors, 
Christians  living  in  the  Roman  empire  suf- 
fered far  less  than  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  been  under  severer  rulers.  The 
laws  enacted  against  them  were  indeed 
sufficiently  hard ;  and  the  magistrates,  ex- 
cited by  the  priests  and  the  populace,  often 
made  considerable  havoc  among  them,  and 
went  frequently  much  beyond  what  the 
laws  required.  Yet  for  these  evils  some 
relief  was  commonly  attainable.  Trajan 
would  not  have  the  Christians  to  be  sought 
after ;  and  he  forbade  any  complaints  being- 
received  against  them  without  the  names 
of  the  accusers  annexed.1  And  Antoninus 
Pius  even  decreed  that  their  accusers  should 
be  punished.2    Some  in  one  way  and  others 


1  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  lib.  x.  ep.  98. 

2  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  [wbere 
the  law  of  Antoninus  is  given  at  length  from  the  Apo- 
logy of  Melito.  Some  indeed  have  supposed  that  it 
was  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  not  Antoninus  Pius,  who 
issued  this  decree.  (So  Valesius  in  loc.)  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of  Eusebius,  and  to  the 
contents  of  the  edict  itself.  For  we  know  from  history 
that  the  earthquakes,  mentioned  in  the  edict,  happened 
under  Pius.  See  Capitolinus,  Vita  Antonini  Pii,  cap. 
iii.  Besides,  if  Marcus  himself  had  published  this 
edict,  Melito  could  have  had  no  occasion  by  this  Apo- 


in  another,  protected  them  against  the  evil 
designs  of  the  populace  and  the  priests. 
Hence  the  Christian  community  increased 
and  became  vastly  numerous  in  this  cen- 
tury. Of  this  fact  we  have  the  clearest 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  which  some  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  call  in  question.3 

3.  On  what  particular  countries,  both 
within  the  Roman  empire  and  beyond  it, 
the  light  of  heavenly  truth  first  shone  in 
this  century,  the  paucity  of  ancient  records 
will  not  allow  us  to  state  with  precision. 
There  are  unexceptionable  witnesses  who 
declare  that  in  nearly  all  the  East,  and 
among  the  Germans,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Celts,  the  Britons,  and  other  nations,  Christ 
was  now  worshipped  as  God.4  But  if  any 
inquire,  which  of  these  nations  received 
Christianity  in  this  century  and  which  in 
the  preceding,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  an- 
Pantsenus,  master  of  the  school  in 


swer, 


Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  instructed  the 


logy,  to  implore  the  grace  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
the  Christians.  See  Mosheim,  De  lieb.  Christ,  ante 
CM.  p.  2iO.—  Schl. 

3  See  Moyle,  On  the  Thundering  Legion;  a  Latin 
translation  of  which,  with  notes,  I  have  annexed  to  my 
Syntagma  Diss,  ad  sanctiores  disciplinas  pertinent. 
pages  G52 — 6G1.  See  also  an  additional  passage  in  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Try  phone,  p.  341. 

4  Irenseus,  Ado.  Hceres.  lib.  i  cap.  x. ;  Tertullian, 
Ada.  Judceos,  cap.  vii.  [The  testimony  of  the  former 
is  this  :  "  Neither  do  those  churches  which  are  esta- 
blished among  the  Germans,  believe  or  teach  otherwise ; 
nor  do  those  among  the  Heberii,  or  among  the  Celts ; 
nor  tbose  in  the  East ;  nor  those  in  Egypt;  nor  those  in 
Libya;  nor  those  established  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
world."  The  language  of  Tertullian  is  rhetorical,  and 
the  statement,  undoubtedly,  somewhat  too  strong.  He 
says :  "  In  whom,  but  the  Christ  now  come,  have  all 
nations  believed?  For,  in  whom  do  all  other  nations 
(but  yours,  the  Jews)  confide  ?  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  and  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  and 
Asia,  and  Pamphylia ;  the  dwellers  in  Egypt,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  region  beyond  Cyrene ;  Romans  and 
strangers ;  and  in  Jerusalem  both  Jews  and  proselytes, 
so  that  the  various  tribes  of  the  Getuli  and  the  Dlime 
rous  hordes  of  the  Moors;  all  the  Spanish  clans,  and 
the  different  nations  of  Gauls,  and  the  regions  of  the 
Britons  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  but  subject  to 
Christ,  and  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  the  Dacians,  and 
Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  many  unexplored  nations 
and  countries,  and  islands  unknown  to  ufl  and  which 
we  cannot  enumerate :  in  all  which  places,  the  name  of 
the  Christ  who  has  already  eome,  now  reigns."    Mur. 


CENTURY  II. 


[Part  i. 


Indians  in  Christianity.1  But  these  In- 
dians appear  to  have  been  certain  Jews, 
Living  in  Arabia  Felix.  For  Pantaenus 
found  among  them,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jerome,  the  Gospel  oi  St.  Matthew 
which  they  had  received  from  their  first 
(•  acher  Bartholomew. 

4.  From  (Jaul,  it  would  seem,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  musl  have  spread  into  Ger- 
many on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  which  was 
subject  to  the  Romans,  and  also  into  Britain 
opposite  to  Gaul.2  Yet  certain  churches 
in  Germany  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
duce their  origin  from  the  companion^  and 
disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  other  apostles;3 
and  the  Britons,  following  the  account  given 
by  Bede  would  fain  believe  that  their  king 


1  Eusebius,  //.  lib.  v.  cap.  z.  Jerome,  Dp 
Scriptoribtu  Ittustr.  cap.  xx.wi.  [According  to  Euse- 
bius, the  zeal  of  Pantaenus  prompted  him  to  undertake 
a  voluntary  mission  among  the  Indians.  But  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  (De  Script  or.  Illastr.  cap.  xx.wi.  and 
cp.  lxxxiii.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  par-  ii.  p.  G56,  ed.  Bcned .), 
he  was  sent  out  by  Demetrius.  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  consequence  of  a  request  made  by  the  Indians  for 
a  Christian  teacher.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  give  the  name  of  Indians  to 
the  Persians,  Parthiane,  Modes,  Arabians,  Ethiopians, 
Libyans,  and  many  other  nation  slittle  known  to  them  ; 
the  learned  have  inquired  who  wore  the  Indians  visited 
by  Pantsenus?  Many  think  they  were  those  we  call 
the  East  Indians,  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  river 

Jerome  so  thought,  for  he  represents  him  as 
sent  to  instruct  the  Brahmans.  Valesius  and  Holste- 
nius  and  others  suppose  they  were  the  Abyssinians  or 
Ethiopians,  who  are  often  called  Indians  and  wi  r 
and  always  had  intercourse  with,  the  Egyptian 
Basnage,  Annul,  polit.  eccies.  tome  ii.  p.  207;  Vi 
Adnotat.  u>l  Socratis  Hist.  EccJes.  p.  13.  Others  in- 
cline to  believe  them  Jews,  resident  in  Yemen  or  Ara- 
bia Felix,  a  country  often  called  India.  That  they  were 
not  strangt  rs  to  <  !hristianity  i-  ■  vident  from  their  hav- 
ing Matthew's  Gospel  among  them,  ami  from  their 
desiring  someone  to  expound  it  to  them.  Their  ap- 
plying to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  shows  thai 
was  to  them  the  most  accessible  Christian  country;  and 
their  having  the  Gospel  written  in  Hebrew,  as  Jerome 
testifies,  is  good  proof  that  they  were  Jews  :  beeause  no 
other  people  understood  that  language.  Besides  Bar- 
tholomew had  formerly  been  among  them,  the  full  of 
whose  labours  has  been  supposed  to  be  Arabia  Felix. 
See  Tillemont's  life  of  Bartholomew,  in  his  Mtmoires 
pour  senrir  d  fhilt okre  de  V  EgHst ,  tome  i.  pages  1160, 
1161.  See  .Mosbcbn,  1),  Reb,  Christ,  ante  c.Sl.  p.  20G, 
207 Mm: 

2  On  the  origin  of  those  German  churches  men- 
tioned by  TertuHlan  and  Irenaus  as  existing  in  this 
century,  Frsinus,  Bebeliua,  and  others  have  written; 
and  Mill  b  tter,  I. iron,  Singularitie  historuntes  et  litic- 
mill.,  tome  iv.  Paris,  1740,  8vo.  The  common  and 
popular  accounts  of  the  first  pn  aolu  n  of  the  Gospel  In 
Germany ,  are  learnedly  Impugned  by  Calmet,  Hhtoire 
<lr  f.iiiiiiuir,  tome  i-  Diss,  tut  let  Ectques  de  Treves, 
pages  8,  i ;  BoIland,yfcta  Sanctorum,  January,  torn,  ii 
p  932;  Hoiitbciin,  Di  I  irensisi 
in  Historic    'in  i-in  mis,  torn.  i. 

I  it  Is  said  st.  Peter  sent  Eucherlua,  Valerius,  and 
Dfaternus  Into  Belglc  Gaul;  and  that  thej  planted  the 
churches  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Tongres,  Lit  ge,  and  tome 
others;  and  pre  Ided  over  them  till  their  death.  Bee 
Brewer,  Annates  Treuirenses,  lib.  ii  p.  143,  Ac;  and 
Acta  Sanctor  dntwerpien.  29th  of  January,  p.  918. 
But  Calmet,  Bolland,  and  Honthelm  uhi  supra  .  bare 
proved  satisfactorily  that  these  pretended  founders  of 
the  German  churches  did  nol  live  sarller  than  the  third 

Or  fourth  century,  and  weir  first    ivpiv  anted   M  bt  Ing 

legates  of  the  apostles  In  the  rniddh 
helm,  De  !{>>>.  Christ,  arc.  p.  BH.— hfur. 


Lucius  Boughl  and  obtained <  Shristian  teach- 
ers  from  Eleuthcrn-  the  Roman  pontiff,  in 
this  second  century  and  during  the  reign 

of  Marcus  Antoninus.4  But  these  ancient 
accounts  are  exposed  to  much  doubt,  and 
arc  rejected  by  the  best  informed  persons. 


4  See  I'ssher,  I'.crl.  Britantuear.  Prinordia,  cap.  i. 
j).  7 ;  Godwin,  De  Conoersione  Britann.  cap.  i.  p.  7; 
Rapin,  History  of  England,  vol.  L;  [Burton 

\entis  Born,  eptst.  ad  Corinth,  in  Patribus  Apos. 
torn.  ii.  p.  170;  Stillingfleet,  Antiqu.it.  qftht  I  ng.  Church. 
cap.  i. ;  Spanheim,  Historia  Eccies  major,  ssecul.  ii. 
>3,  G0-1.  The  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  in 
Britain  has  been  attributed  to  James,  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  whom  Herod  put  to  death  (Acts  xii.  1);  to  Simon 
Zelotes,  another  apostle;  to  Aristobulus  (mentioned 
Rom.  xvi.  10);  to  St.  Peter,  &c.  by  some  few  legendary 
writers  who  are  cited  by  Dasher,  Eccl.  Britann.  Pri- 
mordia,  cap.  i.  But,  rejecting  these  accounts,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  after  him  many  other  monks,  main- 
tained that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  tv. 
were  sent  from  Gaul  by  St.  Philip,  into  Britain.  A..D. 
G3  ;  that  they  were  succe?  ful  in  planting  Christianity; 
spent  their  lives  in  England,  had  twelve  hides  of  land 
assigned  them  by  the  king  at  Glastonbury,  where  they 
first  built  a  church  of  hurdles,  and  afterwards 
lished  a  monastery.  By  maintaining  the  truth  of  this 
story,  the  English  clergy  obtained  the  precedence  of 
some  others,  in  several  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  particularly  that  of  Basil,  A.l).  1131 
Primordia,  cap.  ii.  pag.  12 — 30.)  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion, this  story  has  been  given  up  by  most  of  the  English 
Eusebius  (Demonstrat  Bvang.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  v.)  and  Theodoret  {Gracar.  Cur 
lib.  ix .)  name  the  Britons  among  others,  to  whom  the 
apostles  themselves  preached  the  Gospel,  some  have 
maintained    that   St.    Paid    must    b  1    that 

country,  and  they  urge  that  Clemens  Bom.  aaj 

IStle    travelled     nrc     to    rep/ia    Tr)?    Svcreoj?.    to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  i  urge  that 

among  the  many  thousand  Romans  who  passed  over 
into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  his  sue 
there  were  doubtless  some  Christians,  who  would 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  there.  But  the  princi- 
pal reliance  has  been  on  the  reported  application  of 
King  Lucius  to  Pope  Eleutherus  for  Christian  teachers, 
about  A.D.  1  •")(»,  or  rather  1 76.  ( Dasher,  Primordia,  cap. 
iv.  p.  11,  Sec.)  On  all  these  traditions  Moshcim  passes 
the  following  judgment:  Whether  any  apostle  or  any 
companion  of  an  apostle,  ever  visited  Britain,  cannot 
be  determined;  yet  the  balance  of  probability  rather 
inclines  towards  tbe  affirmative.  The  stoi 
of  arimathea  might  arise  from  the  arrival  oi 

Christian  teacher  from   Caul,  in  the  second  eentury. 

whose  name  was  Ji  ph.  At  the  Gauls,  from  Diony- 
,-ir.-,  Bishop  of  Paris,  In  the  Becond  century,  made 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  to  be  their  apostle;  and  the 
Germans  made  Materials,  Fueherius,  and  Valerius, 
who  livid  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  to  he 
preachers  of  the  first  century,  anil  attendants  on  St. 
Peter;  so  the  British  monks,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  ■ 
certain  Joseph  from  Gaul  La  the  second  century,  to  be 
Joseph  of  Arimathea     As  to  Lucius,  I  agree  with  the 

best  British  writers  in  supposing  him  to  be  the  restorer 
and  second  father  of  the  English  churches,  and  not 
their  original  founder.  That  he  was  a  king,  is  not  pro- 
b.ibie;  because  Britain  was  then  a  Roman  province. 
He  might  be  a  nobleman,  and  governor  of  a  district 
His  name  is  Roman,  His  application  1  can  never  be- 
lieve was.  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  la  much 
more  probable,  be  sent  to  Gaul  for  Christian  teachers. 

The  iiil   p  ■  f  the  ancient    British  churches  on 

of  Rome,   and  their  observing   the  same  rites 

with  the  Gallic  churches,  which  were  planted  b\     \-     - 

ties,  and   particularly  in   regard  to  the  time  of   Fa-tcr, 

show  that  thej  received  the  Gospel  from flsnl.  and  not 
from  Rome.     Bee  MLoaheim,  i>  p  he.  p.  213, 

'!i  i.  [This  subject  has  been  lubseauentlj  lu- 
ted, but  with  no  new  results  first  by  Dr.  Hales, 
in  his  Essay  on  tor  Origin  anil  I'm  id/  of  the  Primitive 
Church  in  the  British  Isles.  Fond.  1819,  8vo;  next  by 
Thackeray,  in  his  Researches  into  t',,  Ecclts.  and  Po- 
ut,  stud ■■<(/"  Ant.   Britain  under  the  limn.  Emperors, 


Ohaf  i.] 
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j.  Transalpine  Gaul  which  is  now  called 
France,  perhaps  received  some  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  before  this  century,  either 
from  the  apostles  or  from  their  friends  and 
disciples.  But  unequivocal  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  churches  in  this  part  of  Europe 
first  occur  in  the  present  century.  For  in 
it  Pothinus,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety 
and  devotedness  to  Christ,  in  company  with 
Irenreus  and  other  holy  men,  proceeded 
from  Asia  to  Gaul,  and  there  instructed  the 
people  with  such  success,  that  he  gathered 
churches  of  Christians  at  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
of  which  Pothinus  himself  was  the  first  pre- 
sident or  bishop  ' 


Lend.   1S-13,   2  vols.   8vo;  and  BtUl  more  recently  by 
ith,  in  his  Religion  qf  Ancient  Britain.     Lond.  po  ;t 
1844      Of  Paul's  presumed  visit  to  Britain, 
Burton's  Lect.  on  Ecc.  But.  kc.  i.  284-6.— R. 

1  Peter  de  Marca,  Episto'a  de  Evangelii  in  Gallia 
initOs,  published  among  his  dissertations,  and  also  by 
Valesius,  subjoined  to  Eusebii  Historia  Eccl. ;  Launoi, 
Opuscuia,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  ii.  Histoire  Litte?aire  de 
hi  France,  tome  i.  p.  223.;  Liron,  Singularites  his- 
toriquet  et  litte,  whole  fourth  volume.     Paris, 

1740,  8vo,  and  others.  [The  most  eminent  French 
writers  have  disputed  about  the  origin  of  their  churches. 
Three  different  o; anions  have  been  advanced.  The 
first  is  that  of  Launoi  {itbi  tupr  i ),  whom  many  writers 
cf  eminence  at  this  day  follow.  It  is,  that  if  we  except 
the  Asiatic  colonists  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  among 
whom  there  were  Christian  churches  formed  about 
A.D.  150;  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity  among 
the  Transalpine  Gauls,  was  by  missionaries  from  Rome 
about  .A.D.  250.  This  hypothesis  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  testimony  of  three  ancient  writers;  viz.  Sulpieius 
Severus.  Hist  ri  i  S  i  to,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxii.  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  persecution  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  under  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  (A.D.  1 77 ),  he  says  :  These  were  the  first 
martyrs  among  the  Gauls  ;  for  the  Divine  religion 
not  received  till  late  beyond  the  Alps.  The  next  testi- 
mony is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Satuminus, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  suffered  under  Decius.  The 
author  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  says  :  Scattered  churches  of  a 
few  Christians  arose  in  some  cities  of  Gaul  in  the  third 
century.  See  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyr,  sincera,  p.  130. 
The  third  testimony  is  that  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the 
father  of  French  history  (in  the  Historia  Franco,-,  lib. 
i.  cap.  xxvii.  and  De  Gloria  Confessorum,  cap.  xxx  ed. 
Ruinart,  p.  309.)  He  says:  Under  Decius  (A.D.  243  — 
251),  seven  missionaries  were  sent  from  Rome  to  preach 
in  Gaul  Now  these  seven  missionaries  are  the  very 
persons  who  are  said  to  have  been  sent  thither  by  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter ;  viz.  Trophimus  Bishop  of  Aries, 
Stremonius  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Martial  Bishop  of  Li- 
moges, Paul  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  Saturninus  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  Gratian  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  Diony-iu> 
I3i-hop  of  Paris.  The  second  opinion  is  that  of  the 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Gal- 
lic churches,  Peter  de  Marca  lubi  supra  )7Natalis  Alex- 
ander (  Hist.  Eccl.  S&cul.  i.  diss.  xvi.  xvii.  vol.  iii.  pages 
35G — 420,  ed.  Paris  1741,  4to),  and  others.  They 
consider  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  as  the  fathers  of  their 
church.  Paul,  they  suppose,  travelled  over  nearly  all 
France  in  his  journey  to  Spain;  and  also  sent  St.  Luke 
and  Crescens  into  that  country.  Fur  the  last  they 
allege,  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  "  Cre.-cens  to  Galati.i;"  or  rather 
to  Gaul,  according  to  F.piphanius  and  others,  who,  for 
YaXoiTuw,  would  read  VaWiav.  St.  Peter,  they  fou- 
nt Trophin.us,  Ins  disciple,  into  Caul".  St. 
Philip,  they  also  suppose,  laboured  in  Gaul  And  the 
n  bishops  above-mentioned,  they  ley,  wen  sent  by 
the  apostles  from  Roma  Very  few  lit  this  dav  eml 
the  opinion  entire.     The  third  opinion  :  Lddle 

course  between  the  tir-t  and  the  second,  and  Is  that 
which   is  maintained  by  Liron,  Dissertation  mi 
tabUssmt  ut   i     '.i  ■■  '■  i    n  i  hrttii  n 
in  the  fourth   roluine   of  hi,  8ingularitii    hittoriques, 


6.  This  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity 
is  ascribed  by  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury almost  exclusively  to  the  efficient  will 
of  God,  to  the  energy  of  Divine  truth,  and 
to  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christians.  Yet 
human  counsels  and  pious  efforts  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  overlooked.  Much  was  un- 
doubtedly effected  by  the  activity  of  pious 
men,  who  recommended  and  communicated 
to  the  people  around  them  the  writings  of 
Christ's  ambassadors,  which  were  already 
collected  into  one  volume.  All  people  in- 
deed were  not  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
Lfuanre  in  which  these  divine  books  were 
composed ;  but  this  obstacle  was  early  re- 
moved by  the  labours  of  translators.  As 
the  language  of  the  Romans  was  extensively 
used,  many  Latin  translations,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Augustine,2  were  made  at  an 
early  period.  Of  these,  that  which  is  called 
the  Italic  Version3  was  preferred  to  all 
others.  The  Latin  version  was  followed  by 
a  Syriac,  an  Egyptian,  an  Ethiopic,  and 
some  others.  But  the  precise  dates  of  these 
several  translations  cannot  be  ascertained.4 

7.  Those  who  wrote  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  and  thus  met  the  calumnies  and 
slanders  by  which  they  were  unjustly  as- 
sailed, removed  some  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christ's  religion,  and  in  this  way 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  church.  For  very  many  were  pre- 
vented from  embracing  Christianity,  solely 
by  those  detestable  calumnies  with  which 
ungodly  men  aspersed  it.5  Another  sup- 
port to  the  Christian  cause  was  furnished 
by  the  writers  against  the  heretics.     For 


&c.  It  admits  what  Launoi,  Sirmond,  and  Tillemont 
have  fully  proved,  that  Dionysius,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Paris,  was  not  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite  mentioned 
Acts  xvii.  34,  but  a  man  who  lived  in  the  third  century. 
It  also  gives  up  the  story  of  St.  Philip,  and  of  most  of 
the  pretended  apostolic  missionaries  to  Gaul.  But  it 
maintains  the  probability  of  Paul's  travelling  over  Gaul 
on  his  way  to  Spain;  and  of  his  sending  Luke  and  Cre- 
scens to  that  country;  and  affirms  that  in  the  second 
century,  there  were  many  flourishing  churches  in  Gaul, 
besides  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  See  Mosheim.  De 
Reb.  Christ,  ante  CM.  p.  208,  &c;  Tillemont.  ' 
ret  pour  scrrir  a  I' hist.  de  l  F.gl.  vol.  iv.  p.  983. —  Mnr. 

'*  Augustine,  De  Duet.  Christ,  lib.  ii  rap.  xi.  xv. 

3  Sec  Carpzov,  Critira  Sarra.  J'  T.  p  G6S,  [and  the 
Introductions  to  the  New  Test,  by  Michaelis,  Homo, 
and  others. —  M>/r. 

*  Basnage,  Hist,  del' Eglise,\\\r.  ix.  chap.  I. to  nei.  450. 

3  Nothing  more  injurious  can  be  conceived  than  the 
terms  <>f  eootempt)  indignation,  and  reproach,  which 
tlie  heathens  employed  in  expressing  their  hatred  against 
th,'  Christians,  who  wore  called  by  them  atheists,  he- 
cause  tiny  derided  the  heathen  polytheism;  saagicians, 
because  they  wrought  miracles  ;  s<  lf-murderers,  because 
tluy  suffered  martyrdom  cheerfully  for  the  truth;  haters 
of  the  light,  be—nee,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  p 
tiona  raised  against  them,  they  were  breed,  at  tir>t.  to 
hold  their  religious  assemblies  in  the  night;  with  a 
multitude  of  other  Ignominious  epithets  em] 
by  Tacitus  Suetonius,  Oelse  Bsngham,  (>rig. 

Feci,  book  5.  chap.  ii.  p.  5.-    Ma  >  »ii  ■«»- 

j.  et,  Turner's   Calumnies  on  th,    Primitive   Christians 
mcfumntt  d  for      It* 
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the  doctrines  of  these  sects  were  90  absurd 
or  so  abominable,  and  the  morals  of  some 
of  .them  so  disgraceful  and  impious,  as  to 
induce  many  to  stand  aloof  from  Christia- 
nity. But  -when  they  learned  from  the 
books  against  the  heretics,  that  the  true 
followers  of  Christ  held  these  perverse  men 
in  abhorrence,  their  feelings  towards  them 
were  changed. 

8.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  express 
how  much  the  miraculous  powers  and  the 
extraordinary  Divine  gifts  which  the  Chris- 
tians exercised  on  various  occasions,  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  limits  of  the  church. 
The  gift  of  foreign  tongues  appears  to  have 
gradually  ceased,  as  soon  as  many  nations 
became  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and 
numerous  churches  of  Christians  were  every- 
where established ;  for  it  became  less  neces- 
sary than  it  was  at  first.  But  the  other 
gifts,  with  which  God  favoured  the  rising 
church  of  Christ,  were,  as  we  learn  from 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  still 
everywhere  distributed.1 

9.  I  wish  we  were  fully  authorized  to 
place  among  the  miracles  what  many  an- 
cient writers  have  recorded  concerning  a 
certain  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  his  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  (A.D.  1"4),  which 
by  its  supplications  procured  a  shower  of 
rain  when  the  Roman  troops  were  ready 


1  Collections  of  these  testimonies  have  been  made,  bj 
Pfanner,  De  Donis  miracidosis ;  and  by  Spencer,  in  his 
Notcc  ad  Origenem  contra  Celsum,  pag.  5,  6 ;  but  the 
most  copious  is  by  Mamachius,  Orig.    <t  Antiq.  Chris- 

lorn.  i.  p  3G3,  Sec.  [The  principal  testimonies 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  are  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  ii.  cap.  vi.;  Dial,  cum  Try  ph.  cap.  x.wix.  and 
lxxxii  ;  Irena-us,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  and  Lib.  v.  cap.  vi  ; 
and  in  Euseb.  //  /.'.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii. ;  Tertullian,  .! pa- 
log,  cap  .xxiii.  xxvii,  xxxii.  xxxvii  ;  Ad  Scaj  .  cap.  ii.; 
Origen,  cot  tra  Celt.  Ii!"  i.  p  7:  and  lib.  vii.  p.  I 
Spencer,  Dionys.  Alex,  in  Euseb  II. E.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xl.; 
Minutius  Felix,  Octan.  p.  361,  ed,  Paris,  1605;  Cyprian, 
De  Idol.  Vanit.  p.  ii,  Ad  Detnetriam,  p,  191,  ed. 
Brem.  See  Riosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ,  ante  CM.  p. 
li'Jl.  Very  candid  remarks  on  thia  subject  may  also  be 
found  In  Schroeckh,  Kirchenget.  roL  i\.  p.  880,  be  i 
and  in  Jortin's  Remark*  on  I  cc.  Hut.  vol  i.  p.  S  17.- 

[The  question  regarding  the  existence  and 
exu  it  of  miraculous  i  owi  ra  In  the  early  agi  •  of  the 
ohurcb  was  discussed  In  the  last  century,  with  great 
c  nsequ  nc  of  the  publication,  in  1749,  of 
Dfiddleton'i  Fre<  inquiry  into  the  miraculout  pottert  of 
the  Christian  Church      \\>-  limited  their  exercise  to  ii.< 

b,  and  ii  pudiated  ih>-  alleged  miracles  of  the  M- 
oond  and  third  o  but  on  grounds  which  ap- 

peared designed  t.>  convej   a  covert    attack   on  the 
Scripture  i  \n  wen  appeared,  bj  Church, 

,   Dodwell,  and   others,   who   maintained  ex- 
as  in  favour  of  the  protraoted  oontinu- 

i  the  c  i".v. .  n  Bishop  Kaye,  a  most  compt  u  tit 
and  judicious  critic,  has  rco  ntly  given  thi>  opinion  on 
the  question:  "  I  moj  bo  allowed  t<>  •  tat  •  tlie  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  myi  If  have  been  led,  bj  aoom]  arleon 
■  •it!..  w  Ith  the  writings 

of  the  latin  r-  of  the  second  century.  Mj  conclusion 
tin  n  Is,  that  the  power  <<i  working  miraoles  was  not 
tdctended  beyond  the  disciples,  upon  whom  the  apostles 
■  red  it  by  the  Imposition  of  their  hands."'-  Kaye  ■ 
7*<  rtullian,v  98. 


to  perish  with  thirst.  But  the  reality  of 
this  miracle  i-  a  subject  of  controve. 
among  the  learned;  and  those  who  think 
that  the  Christian  soldier.-  erred,  in  regard- 
ing that  sudden  and  unexpected  shower  by 
which  the  Roman  army  was  saved  as  a  mi- 
raculous interposition,  are  supported  not 
only  by  very  respectable  authorities,  but  by 
arguments  of  no  little  weight.- 

10.  It  is  certain  that  the  Roman  army, 
when  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  was 
relieved  by  a  sudden  fall  of  rain ;  and  that 
this  shower  was  regarded,  both  by  the  pa- 
gans and  the  Christians  as  extraordinary 
and  miraculous:  the  latter  ascribed  the  un- 
expected favour  to  Christ's  being  moved  by 
the  prayers  of  his  disciples ;  while  the  former 
attributed  it  to  Jupiter,  or  Mercury,  or  to 
the  power  of  magic.  It  is  equally  certain, 
I  think,  that  many  Christians  were  then 
serving  in  the  Roman  army.  And  who  «  an 
doubt  that  these,  on  such  an  occasion,  im- 
plored the  compassion  of  their  God  and 
Saviour?  Further,  as  the  Christians  of 
those  times  looked  upon  all  extraordinary 
events  as  miracles,  and  ascribed  every  un- 
usual and  peculiar  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  Romans  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  it 
is  not  strange,  that  the  preservation  of  the 


-  The  arguments  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question  may 
be  seen  in  Witsius,  Diss.  <l<'  Legione  Julminatrice,  sub- 
joined to  his  JEgyptiaca.  He  defends  the  reality  of  the 
miracle;  and  Dan.  Laroque,  Diss,  de  Legione fubmnat. 
subjoined  to  the  Adversaria  Sacra  of  ins  father  Mat- 
thew Laroque,  opposes  the  idea  of  a  miracle  ;  but  best 
of  all  in  the  controvt  rsy  concerning  the  miracle  of  the 
thundering  legion,  between  Pet*  r  Kim:  [rather  the  Rev 
Richard  King  of  Topsham — Mar.]  and  Walter  Movie, 
which  1  have  translated  int<>  Latin  and  published  with 
notes,  in  my  Syntagma  Dissertationum  ad  disciplinas 
tanctiores  perttnenttum.  See  also  Jablonski,  & 
giant  de  Legione  fubninatrice;  in  the  Miscetttwt.  Lip.- 
tit  ns.  tom.  \iii.  p.  117,  [and  in  his  Qpuscula, VOL  iv.  p. 
3.  fee. —  B.]  where,  in  particular,  ther  investi- 

gated which  led  the  Christians  Impropi  rly  to  c! 
rain  among  the  miracles.    [8eealso  Moshehn,  De  Beh. 

Christ,  etc.  p.  MS,  fto.  The  moat  important  among 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  matter  are.  on  the  side  of 

ins  Dion  Caeslua,  Historic  Romano,  Mb.  lxa 
cap.  viii.;  Julius  Capitollnus,  Vita  Marc.  Antonin. 
cap.  axiv.;  jElitta  Lampridius,  Hetiogabati  vita,  cap. 
iv;  Claudian,  Consulat.  \i.  ETonoruv. :  and  on  the  side 
of  the  Christians,  Tertullian,  Apologet.  cap.  v.  Ad  Sca- 
pulam,  cap.  iv.;  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  hl>.  v.  cap.  \. 
and   Chronicon.  \  SIS;    Klphillnus,  on 

r, lib.  lwi.  cap.  lx.  x.  —  Mar.    [  Against  the  ex- 
istence of  any  miracle  in  tin-  case,  BO    Bishop  Kaye's 

Tertullian.  \c.  p.  106;  Burton's  1. tct.cn  Ice.  £Tus\VOl. 
ii.  p.  166;  and  Mihiiaif-  Hist.  <■■  Christ,  vol.  ii  p.  ISO,  t\e. 
with  the  Noteinp.  175,  in  which  I  rhe  miracle 

of  the  thundering  legion,  after  having  suffered  rteadlj 
wound-,  from  former  assailants,  was  finally  transfixed  by 
the  critical  spear  of  Moyle."  Little  did  bethink  that  soon 
alter,  alearned  FeUon  <  fOxfbrd  v.  ould  mafa  into  the  field 
to  break  ■  lance  In  defence  of  this  slaughtered  miracle. 

Ill, new  n  Mr   Ni  m  man.  *  In  n  in  hi~  state  of  tran- 
sition between  the  church  land  and  Home, 
published  In  1842,  an  Essay  ■  ■>,  the  \ftradi  i  recorded  in 
'  History,  in  which  he  not   only  defends  in 

general  the  miracles  of  the  Nicene  church,  bat  spe- 
cially that  of  the  thundering  legion,  together  with 

ral  others  w  hlcfa  had  long  In  t  n  reject!  d  by  B1  cry  critic 

I  competent  to  apply  the  simplest  iu\c-  of « ridence. — R. 
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Roman  emperor  and  his  army  should  be 
placed  among  the  miracles  which  God 
wrought  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Chris- 
tians. But  as  all  wise  men  are  now  agreed 
that  no  event  is  to  be  accounted  a  miracle, 
if  it  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  on 
natural  principles,  or  in  the  common  and 
ordinary  course  of  Divine  Providence ;  and 
as  this  rain  may  be  easily  thus  accounted 
for,  it  is  obvious  what  judgment  ought  to 
be  formed  respecting  it. 

11.  The  Jews,  first  under  Trajan  (A.D. 
116),  and  afterwards  under  Adrian  (A.D. 
132),  led  on  by  Bar-Chochebas  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Messiah,  made  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Romans  and  again  suffered 
the  greatest  calamities.  A  vast  number 
were  put  to  death ;  and  a  new  city,  called 
yElia  Capitolina,  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  which  not  an  individual  of  that 
miserable  race  was  allowed  to  enter. 1  This 
overthrow  of  the  Jews  confirmed,  in  some 
measure,  the  external  tranquillity  of  the 
Christian  community.  For  that  turbulent 
nation  had  previously  been  everywhere  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians  before  the  Roman 
judges ;  and  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing regions,  they  had  themselves  inflicted 
great  injuries  upon  them,  because  they  re- 
fused to  aid  them  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Romans.2  But  this  new  calamity  rendered 
it  not  so  easy  for  the  Jews,  as  formerly,  to 
do  either  of  these  things. 

12.  The  philosophers  and  learned  men 
who  joined  the  Christians  in  this  century, 
were  no  inconsiderable  protection  and  orna- 
ment to  this  holy  religion,  by  their  discus- 
sions, their  writings,  and  their  talents.  But 
if  any  arc  disposed  to  question  whether  the 
Christian  cause  received  more  benefit  than 
injury  from  these  men,  I  must  confess  my- 
self unable  to  decide  the  point.  For  the 
noble  simplicity  and  the  majestic  dignity  of 
the  Christian  religion  were  lost,  or  at  least 
impaired,  when  these  philosophers  presumed 
to  associate  their  dogmas  with  it,  and  to 
bring  faith  and  piety  under  the  dominion 
of  human  reason. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ADVERSE    EVENTS    OF    THE    CHUUCII. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
were  no  laws  in  force  against  the  Christians 
for  those  of  Nero  had  been  repealed  by  the 
senate,  and  those  of  Domitian  by  his  suc- 


1  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  mm  Tri/pli.y.  If)     _>7*.    [Dion 

CmahUi  Hist.  Bom.  lii>.  bdx,  cap.  all.  atv.     i//<r. 

2  Justin  Miirtyr,  Jpotog,  i.  p.  72.    -Schl. 


cessor  Nerva.3  But  it  had  become  a  com- 
mon custom  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  as  often  as 
the  pagan  priests,  or  the  populace  under 
the  instigation  of  the  priests,  demanded 
their  destruction.  Hence  under  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  otherwise  a  good  prince,  popular 
tumults  were  frequently  raised  in  the  cities 
against  the  Christians,  which  were  fatal  to 
many  of  them.4  When  therefore  such 
tumults  sprang  up  in  Bithynia,  under  the 
propraetor  Pliny  the  younger,  he  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  emperor  for  instruc- 
tions how  to  treat  the  Christians.  The  em- 
peror wrote  back  that  the  Christians  were 
not  to  be  sought  after;  but  if  they  were 
regularly  accused  and  convicted,  and  yet 
refused  to  return  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  as  bad 
citizens.5 

2.  This  edict  of  Trajan  being  registered 
among  the  public  laws  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, set  bounds  indeed  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Christians,  but  still  it  caused 
the  destruction  of  many  of  them,  even  un- 
der the  best  of  the  emperors.  For  when- 
ever any  one  had  courage  to  assume  the 
odious  office  of  an  accuser,  and  the  accused 
did  not  deny  the  charge  [of  being  a  Chris- 
tian], he  might  be  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner  unless  he  apostatized  from 
Christianity.  Thus  by  Trajan's  law,  per- 
severance in  the  Christian  religion  was  a 
capital  offence.  Under  this  law,  Simeon, 
the  son  of  Cleophas  and  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  venerable  old  man,  being  accused  by 
the  Jews  suffered  crucifixion.6  According 
to  the  same  law,  Trajan  himself  ordered  the 
great  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  to  be 


3  Bishop  Kaye  has  shown  that  theso  conclusions  of 
Mosheim,  though  corroborated  by  Gibbon,  are  erro- 
neous, and  that  there  were  laws  in  force  which,  though 
not  expressly  directed  against  the  Christians  by  name, 
both  could  be  and  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  in- 
dependently of  any  new  laws  by  Nero  or  Domitian. 
Kayo's  TertuBiem,  Sec.  p.  1J4,  Sec.  These  general  laws 
were  those  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  religions 
(sacra  peregrina),  and  against  illegal  associations  (col- 
legia, sodalitates),  and  nocturnal  assemblages ;  to  all 
of  which  the  primitive  Christians  could  be  easily  made 
amenable.  See  the  references  and  authorities  in  Giesebr, 
Lehrbuch,    Davidson's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  26. — 11. 

i  Kuscbius,  Historia  Ecctes.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxii. 

5  Pliny,  Epittol.  lib.  x.  Epist.  !>7,  98,  which  epistles 
many  learned  men  have  illustrated  by  their  comments, 
and  especially  Vossius,  Bohmer,  Baldwin,  and  Heu- 
mann.  See  Milncr's  Hist,  of  the  (It.  <;/'  Christ,  century 
ii.chap.  \.—  M'tr.  [The  student  BhonM  by  all  means  read 
tin'  excellent  remarks  of  Blilmaa  on  this  celebrated  letter 
of  Pliny,  on  Trajan's  rescript,  and  generally  on  the 

l: !"  the  law  with  regard  to  the  DUnlshmei  ' 

Christians  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns.   • 
Hist.  <■/   Christ,  vol.   ii.  i>.   140,   .vve.     lie  should  also 
refer  to  Welch's  Judicious  coxnro  ntary  <>n  thosi 
nient-i,  in  his  Elements  of  Church  Hist,   i  A.  i-  P>  i"'-'- 
&0.  and  consult  Qieseler'i  n  ferenci  -  to  lei  ral  Irapor- 

t  ml  i-ontiin  ntal  works  on  tin-  SI  >bu</i, 

Davidson's  Translation  roi  I.  p.  108      B. 
B  Busebius,  Hist,  l  •   '■  ■  hi'  *U. 
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thrown  to  wild  blasts;1  lor  the  kind  of 
death  was  left  by  the  law  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  judge. 

3.  Yet  this  law  of  Trajan  was  a  great 
restraint  upon  tin-  priests  who  wished  to 
Oppress  the  Christians,  because  lew  person- 
were  willing  to  assume  the  dangerous  office 
of  accusers.  Under  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
therefore!  who  succeeded  Trajan,  A.D.  1 17, 
they  evaded  it  by  an  artifice;  for  they 
excited  the  populace  at  the  seasons  of  the 
public  shows  and  games,  to  demand  with 
united  voice  from  the  presidents  and  magis- 
trates the  destruction  of  the  Christians; 
and  these  public  clamours  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded without  danger  of  an  insurrection  .2 
But  Serenus  Granianus,  the  proconsul  of 
Asia,  made  representation  to  the  emperor, 
that  it  was  inhuman  and  unjust  to  immo- 
late men  convicted  of  no  crime,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  a  furious  mob.  Adrian,  therefore, 
addressed  an  edict  to  the  presidents  of  the 
provinces,  forbidding  the  Christians  to  be 
put  to  death  unless  accused  in  due  form, 
and  convicted  of  olFence  against  the  laws; 
i.e.  as  I  apprehend,  he  reinstated  the  law 
of  Trajan.3  Perhaps  also  the  Apologies 
for  the  Christians  presented  by  Quadratus 
and  Aristides,  had  an  inlluence  on  the  mind 
of  the  emperor.4  In  this  reign  Bar-Cho- 
ohebas,  a  pretended  king  of  the  Jews, 
before  he  was  vanquished  by  Adrian,  com- 
mitted great  outrages  on  the  Christians, 
because  they  would  not  join  his  standard.5 


1  Sec  the  Acta  martyru  Ignatiani  ;  published  by 
Ruinart,  and  in  the  Patres  ApostoUci,  and  elsewhere. 
See  above,  p.  38,  note  3,  and  Mllner's  Hist,  of 

cent.  ii.  chap.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  153,  Lond.  1827 — Mur, 

2  It  was  an  ancient  custom  or  law  of  the  Romans,  of 
which  many  examples  occur  in  their  history,  that  the 
people  when  assembled  at  the  public  games,  whether  at 
Home  or  in  tii  ■  provinces,  mighl  demand  what  they 

iperor  or  magistrates  ;  which  demands 
could  not  be  rejected.  This  right  indeed  properly  be- 
longed only  to  Roman  erthwns,  hut  it  was  gradually  as- 
sumed and  exercised  by  oth  tally  in  the 
'iii  -.  Benos  when  aai  enabled  at  the  public  games,  the 
populace  could  demand  the  destruction  of  all  Christians, 
or  of  any  Individuals  of  them  whom  they  pleased;  and  the 
magistrates  dared  not  utterly  refuse  tb  <■  demi 
Moreover,  the  sbominable  lives  and  doctrines  of  • 

IS  of  this  age,  brOUghl  odium  on  the  whole  Chris- 
tian community;  as  we  are  expi  i.t  bj  En  ■ 

hius,  //   '.    • .    [  ..  lib.  iv.  cap.  \\\.     Bee   Vfosheim,  /> 

'.  &C.  p.  236.      Mm: 

:i  See  Eusebius,  Hut,  I  '  lib  Iv.  cap.  ix.  and  Bald- 
win, Ad  Edicta  Principum  in  Chrutianos,  p.  7.'*.  are. 
Thi    edic-t  is  ,,]-,,  j  Iron  by  Justin   Mart; 

addressed  not  only  to  Minutius 
fund;!.  orof  Serenus,  btrl  to  the  oth  ir 

governors  of  provinoi  •  |  ai  we  shins, 

/A  /     /    ■  I,  lib.  h  .  cap.  \\\  i.      Still. 

i  These  Apologies  are  mentioned  bj  Eusebius,  Hist. 

ip.  iii.  and  Jei i,  /  pitt.  ad    M 

Oi'il .  I  rrbu  /{"in  a ,  O pp.  torn.  iv.  pan  2,  p.  6&6,  ed 
diet,  and  !>>■  tin,  ttttutr.  cap.  \i\.  w.     Prom  this  in- 
dulgenee  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Christians,  arose 
the  suspicion  that  he  himself  inclim  d  to  tb 
Lamprldlns,  Vita  Almmnd*  ip.  xllil.     Sent. 

mi  Martyr,  Apobg.  ii.  p   7-'.  ed.  (ohm..  Jerotne 
!)<    I  iris  Iltiutr.  cap.  \\i.      SchL 


4.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
enemies  of  the  Christians  assailed  them  in 
a  new  manner  ;  for,  as  the  Christians  by  the 
laws  of  Adrian  were  to  be  convicted  of  some 
crime,  and  some  of  the  president!  would  not 
admit  their  religion  to  be  a  crime,  they  were 
accused  of  impiety  or  atheism.  This  ca- 
lumny was  met  by  Justin  Martyr  in  an 
Apology  presented  to  the  emperor.     And 

mperor  afterwards  decreed  that  the 
Christians  should  be  treated  according  to 
the  law  of  Adrian.6  A  little  after.  Asia 
Minor  was  visited  with  earthquakes  j  and 
the  people  regarding  the  Christians  as  the 
cause  of  their  calamities,  rushed  upon  them 
with  every  species  of  violence  and  outrage. 
When  informed  of  this,  the  emperor  addres- 
sed an  edict  to  the  Common  Council  of  Asia, 
denouncing  capital  punishment  against  ac- 
cusers of  the  Christians,  if  they  could  not 
convict  them  of  some  crime.7 

5.  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  philosopher, 
whom  most  writers  extol  immoderately  for 
his  wisdom  and  virtue,  did  not  indeed  re- 
peal this  decree  of  his  father,  and  the  other 
laws  of  the  preceding  emperors;  but  he 
listened  too  much  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Christians  and  especially  to  the  philoso- 
phers, who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes  and  particularly  of  impiety,  of  feast- 
ing on  the  flesh  of  murdered  children,  and 
of  incest.  Hence  no  emperor  after  the 
reign  of  Kero.  inflicted  greater  evils  and 
calamities  on  the  Christians  than  this  emi- 
nently wise  MarCUS  Antoninus;  nor  was 
there  any  emperor,  under  whom  more  Apo- 
logies tbr  i hem  were  drawn  up,  of  which 
those  by  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and 
Tatian,  are  still  extant." 


6  Eusebius,    Hut.   Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvL  where 

MelitO  tells   Marcus  Auivlius.  that  his    lather  (Anton. 

Pius)  wrote  to  thi  the  Thmoslonisns.  the 

Athenians  and  t<>  ..11  the  flrncilrs.  not  to  mo] 

Christians. — Sc/il. 

7  Eusebius,  Hist.  1'f.  '  *.  lib.  iv.  cap.  \iii.  where  the 
edict  i  •  iveii  at  length.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  Milner. 
Hid.  "J  the  (7/. cent.  ii.  chap,  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  182,  tec 
where  ctions    are    subjoined. —  It 

n  questioned  whether  thi-  edict  was  issued  hy 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  by  his  father  Antoninus  Pius.  Yale- 
siu8 (on Euseb.  /'/.  Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xiii.   decidesforthe 

former;  an  1  M osheim  I  /'.  Reb. Christ.  &C  p. 340,  ttO.)  i- 

as  decisive  for  the  latter     Others  have  little  donht  that 

the  whole  edict  is  .    forger]  of  some  early  Christian. 
For  this  opinion  i'  that  Its  language  Is  not  such 

as  the  pagan  emperors  uniform!;  use,  but  Is  plainly  that 

:  of  the  Christians. 
Kirchenget.  vol.  i.    part   i.  p.  151,  8tc.     Mitt.        v 
al>o  the  referem  l  wori     In  support  of  its 

spuriousnes  .  la  Gieseler,  Lehrtwch,  he.    Davidson's 
Trans,  vol.  I.  pages  139,  181.     Ii. 

liosheim,  d>  Behtu  Christ  fee.  p.  844,  charaotaY- 
lies  Marcus  Antoninus  ass  well-disposed  but  supersti- 
tious man.  a  great  scholar,  bul  an  indifferent  emperor, 
locutions  of  the  Christians  arose  from  bis  ne 
of  business,  his  Ignorance  of  the  character  of 
Christians  and  of  Christianity,  and  from  his  e, 
dulltg  and  acquiescence  In  the  wishes  of  others.  His 
character  Is  also  given  bj  Milner,  Hist.  *f  the  Church, 

cent.  ii.  chap.  i\.  and  \ery  elaborately  hy  Ncandcr.  Kir- 
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C.  In  the  first  place,  this  emperor  issued 
unjust  edicts  against  the  Christians  whom 
he  regarded  as  vain,  obstinate,  devoid  of 
understanding,  and  strangers  to  virtue;1 
yet  the  precise  import  of  these  edicts  is  not 
now  known.  In  the  next  place,  he  allowed 
the  judges,  when  Christians  were  accused 
of  the  crimes  already  specified  by  slaves 
and  by  the  vilest  of  persons,  to  put  their 
prisoners  to  torture ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  most  steadfast  denial  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  them,  to  inflict  on  them  ca- 
pital  punishments;  for,  as  the  laws  would 
not  allow  the  Christians  to  be  executed 
without  a  crime,  the  judges  who  wished  to 
condemn  them  had  to  resort  to  some  me- 
thod of  making  them  appear  to  be  guilty. 
Hence  under  this  emperor,  not  only  were 
several  very  excellent  men  most  unjustly 
put  to  death,  among  whom  were  Polycarp, 
the  pious  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Justin,  surnuned  Mar- 
tyr2; but  also  several  Christian  churches, 
especially  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in 
France,  (A.D.  177,)  were  Jby  his  order 
nearly  destroyed  and  annihilated  by  a  va- 
riety of  tortures.3 

7.  Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  his 
son  (A.D.  180 — 192),  if  we  except  a  few 
instances  of  suffering  for  the  renunciation 
of  paganism,  no  great  calamity  befel  the 
Christians.4  But  when  Severus  was  placed 
on  the  throne  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
much  Christian  blood  was  shed  in  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  other  provinces.  This  is  cer- 
tain from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian,5 


chengesch.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  154,  &c. — Mur.  [Milman 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  elucidation  of  this  lin- 
gular hut  instructive  phenomenon,  of  the  hest  of  the 
Roman  emperors  proving  the  bitterest  of  the  Christians' 
persecutors.  He  accounts  for  it  on  several  grounds 
different  from  those  assigned  by  Mosheim  in  the  text. 
Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  ii  p.  159,  kc.—R. 

1  See  Melito,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec  I.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  xxvi. 

2  The  Acta  Martyrii  of  both  Polycarp  and.  Justin 
Martyr  are  published  by  Ruinart,  in  his  Acta  martyr. 

i.  The  former  also  in  the  Patres  A  postal.  The 
life  and  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  are  the  subject  of  the 
5th  chapter  of  Milner's  Hist  if  the  Ch.  century  ii  vol. 
i.  p.  209,  &c.  as  those  of  Justin  Martyr  are  of  chap.  iii. 
of  the  same,  p.  1H7,  &c. — Mur. 

3  See  the  Letter  of  the  Christiana  at  Lyons  giving 
account  of  this  persecution,  in  Eusebius,  Hitt. 

lil).  v.  cap.  ii.;  also  in  Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  in 
Milner's  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  cent,  ii.  chap.  vi.  vol  i 
&c — Mur.  [Host  eloquently  baa  .Milman  epitomised 
the  ancient  narratives  of  the  well-attest  M  martyr- 
doms of  Polycarp  and  of  the  Viennese  Christians, 
These  were  scenes  which  the  author  of  the  "  Martyr  of 
Antioch  "  lras  fully  prepared  to  depict  with  deep  pathos 
Hist.  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p   184,  .v«c   and  193 

i  Busebius,  Hist.  Bccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxir.  and  xvi. 
xviii.  six 

•'  Tertullian,  Ad  Scapulam,  eap  iv.  and  Apologi  t  cap. 

v.  which  show  that  Severus  himself  was,  it  first,  favour- 
able to  the  Christiana  But  the  same  Apologet:  cap. 
xxxv.  x!i<v.  vii.  xii.  x.w.  xx.wii.  ihowa  that  Christians 
suffered  before  the  enactment  of  the  laws.  —  Schl. 


Clemens  Alexandrinus,0  and  others;  and 
those  must  mistake  the  fact  who  say  that 
the  Christians  enjoyed  peace  under  Severus, 
up  to  the  time  when  he  enacted  laws  ex- 
posing them  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury;  for,  as  the  laws  of  the  emperors 
were  not  abrogated,  and  anions;  these  the 
edicts  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoninus 
were  most  iniquitous ;  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  presidents  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians with  impunity  whenever  they  pleased 
These  calamities  of  the  Christians  near  the 
end  of  this  century,  were  what  induced 
Tertullian  to  compose  his  Apology  and  some 
other  works.7 

8.  It  will  appear  less  unaccountable  that 
so  holy  a  people  as  the  Christians  should 
suffer  so  much  persecution,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  su- 
perstition continually  assailed  them  with 
their  railings  and  accusations.  These  re- 
proaches and  calumnies  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  are  recounted  by  the  writers 
of  the  Apologies.  The  Christians  were  at- 
tacked in  a  book  written  expressly  against 
them  by  Celsus,  the  philosopher,  whom 
Origen  in  his  confutation  of  him  repre- 
sents as  an  Epicurean,  but  whom  we,  for 
substantial  reasons,  believe  to  have  been  a 
Platonist  of  the  sect  of  Ammonius.8  This 
miserable  sophist  deals  in  slander,  as  Ori- 
gen's  answer  to  him  shows.  And  he  does 
not  so  much  attack  the  Christians  as  play 
off  his  wit,  which  is  not  distinguished  for 
elegance  and  refinement.  Fronto,  the  rhe- 
torician,  also  made  some  attempts  against 
the  Christians ;  but  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  bare  mention  of 
them  by  Minutius  Felix.9     To  these  may 


G  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  lib.  ii.  p.  494.—  Schl.  [See 
also  the  account  of  the  martyrs  of  Scillita  in  Africa, 
AD.  200,  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Martyr.  ;  Baronius,  Ann. 
A.D.  200;  and  Milner,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  vol.  i.  p.  302.— 
Mur. 

7  I  have  expressly  treated  of  this  subject  in  my  Diss. 
fir  vera  cetate  Apologetic*  TertuUiani  et  initio  persecu- 
tions Seneri;  which  is  the  first  essay  in  my   Vv, 
Diss,  ad  hist,  eccles.  pertinent      Vol  i.  Alton.  1743. 

3  See  Mosheim's  preface  to  the  German  translation 
of  Origen's  work. —  Mur.  [The  learned  Dr.  Lardncr 
doe3  not  think  it  possible  that  Celsus  could  have  been  of 
the  sect  of  Ammonius  ;  since  the  former  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  second  century,  whereas  the  latter  did  not 
flourish  before  the  third.  And  indeed  we  have  from 
Origeil  himself,  that  b  I  Knew  of  two  only  of  the  name 
of  Celsus,  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the 
other  in  the  reiirn  of  Adrian,  and  afterwards.  The 
hitter  was  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  against  Christi- 
anity.     .V  i 

'i  'Minutius    IVliv,    OctfftftUr,  p.  366,  ed    B 

luteins  in .-nti(  as   this  calumniator    In  tw 
namely,  cap.  x    p.  99,  and  cap    next.  p.  322;  In  the 
former  of  which,  he  calls  him Cirtensis  no  ter;ln  , 
that  he  was  of  Cirta,  in  Africa:  in  the  latt 

aks  of  him  as  an  orator,  Indicating  what  ; 
-he,  he  followed.  It  has  been  Buppoeed  bj  the  l< 
and  not  without  reason,  that  tin  melius 

Pronto,  tie'  rhetorician,  who  Instructed  Marcus    In- 
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bo  added  Creseens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,   eager  to  Injure  them ;  and  in  particular  did 

who  though  he  seems  to  have  written  no-   not  cease  to  persecute  Justin  Martyr,  till 
thing  against  the  Christian-,  yet  was  very    be  compassed  his  death  ' 


tonius  in  eloquence  (and  whose  works  were  first  pub- 
li-he  1  A  D.  181(5,  by.Ang.  Maio,  Frankf.-on-Mayn,  In  - 
parts).  So  long  as  the  Christian  community  was  made 
up  of  unlearned  persons,  the  philosophers  despised 
them  ;  but  when,  in  the  second  century,  some  eminent 
philosophers  became  Christians,  as  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
l'ant.unus,  and  others,  who  retained  the  name,  garb, 
and  mode  of  living  of  philosophers,  and  became  teach- 
ers of  youth,  and  while  they  gave  a  philosophical  aspect 
to  Christianity,  exposed  the  vanity  of  the  pagan  philo- 
sophy and  the  shameless  lives  of  those  addicted  to  it ; 
the  pagan  philosophers,  perceiving  their  reputations 
and  their  interests  to  be  at  stake,  now  joined  the  popu- 
lace and  the  priests  in  persecuting  the  Christians  in 


general;  and  they  especially  assailed  the  Christian 
philosophers  with  their  calumnies  and  accusations. 
Their  chief  motive  was,  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  their 
own  influence  and  worldly  interest;  just  the  same 
causes  which  had  before  moV  '1  the  pagan  priests.  This 
war  of  the  philosophers  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  who  was  himself  addicted  to  philo- 
sophy. And  it  i-  easy  to  see  what  induced  him  to  listen 
to  his  brother  philosophers,  and  at  their  instigation,  to 
allow  the  Christians  to  be  persecuted.  See  Mosheim, 
De  Reb.  Guilt,  ftc.  p.  256,  ftc—  Uvr. 

1  Justin  Martyr^  Apologia  ii.  p.  21,  ed.  Oxon  ;  Tatian, 
Orat.  contra  Grose  it,  p.  72,  ed.  Worthii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF   LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Literature,  although  it  seemed  in 
some  measure  to  recover  its  former  dignity 
and  lustre  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,1 
could  not  long  retain  its  influence  under  the 
subsequent  emperors,  who  were  indisposed 
to  patronize  it.  The  most  learned  among 
those  Roman  sovereigns,  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, showed  favour  only  to  the  philosophers 
and  especially  to  the  Stoics ;  the  other  arts 
and  sciences  he,  like  the  Stoics,  held  in  con- 
tempt.2 Hence  the  literary  productions  of 
this  century,  among  the  Romans,  are  far  in- 
rior  to  those  of  the  preceding  century  infe- 
elegance,  brilliancy,  and  good  taste. 

2.  Yet  there  were  men  of  excellent  ge- 
nius among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
wrote  well  on  almost  every  branch  of  learn- 
in-  then  cultivated.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Plutarch  was  particularly  eminent,  He 
was  a  man  of  various  but  ill-digested  learn- 
ing; and  besides  was  tainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  academics.  Rhetoricians, 
sophists,  and  grammarians  had  schools  in 
all  the  more  considerable  towns  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  which  they  pretended  to 
train  up  youth  for  public  life,  by  various 
exercises  and  declamations.  Bui  those  edu- 
cated in  these  BchooU  were  train,  loquacious, 
and  formed  for  display,  rather  than  truly 
eloquent,  wise,  and  competent  to  transact 
business.     1  fence  the  sober  and  considerate 

ed  with  contempt  on  the  education 
acquired  in  the  schools  of  these  teachers. 
There  were  two  public  academies j  one  at 


Rome  founded  by  Adrian,  in  which  all  the 
sciences  were  taught  but  especially  juris- 
prudence ;  the  other  at  Berytus  in  Phoeni- 
cia, in  which  jurists  were  principally  edu- 
cated.3 

3.  Many  philosophers  of  all  the  different 
sects  flourished  at  this  time;  but  to  enume- 
rate them  belongs  rather  to  other  works 
than  to  this.4  The  Stoic  sect  had  the  honour 
of  embracing  two  great  men,  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, the  emperor,  and  Epictetus.5  But 
each  of  these  men  had  more  admirers  than 
disciples  and  followers;  nor  were  the  Stoics, 
according  to  history,  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  this  age.  There  were  larger 
numbers  in  the  schools  of  the  Platonists; 
among  other  reasons  because  they  were  less 
austere,  and  their  doctrines  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  notions  respect- 
ing the  gods.  But  no  sect  appears  to  have 
numbered  more  adherents  than  the  Epicu- 
reans, whose  precepts  led  to  an  indulgent, 
careless,  and  voluptuous  life.6 

4.  Near  the  close  of  this  century  a 
philosophical    sect    suddenly    ,-tarted     up, 


i  Pliny,  Epfctoto,  lib.  Ul.  Bp.  *?W,  pag.  884,  '235,  cd. 

Cortii  ct   LongOlll. 

•  M.  Antoninus,  Meditations,  <t.  Ad  •   Ipium,  lib  I 

bcc.  7.  pag.  3,  4;  sec.  17.  p.  17,  ed.  LljM 


M.   kntoninua,  Meditationet,  or t  A d m  ipnan,  lib.  i. 
sec.  7.  l".  it.  pag.  i.  7.  16,  ed   Upa. 

I  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum   Tiypho.   ()/•/>•  p.  218,  ttC. 

I  tin'  philosophers  of  this  age  arc  mentioi 

toninus,  Meditat.  or,  mm,  lib.  i. 

Deeming  M.  Antoninus,  see  Bruckar'a  Hist. 
Crit.  Phitot.  torn.  ii.  t>.  578;  and  for  Epictetus,  ibid. 
l>  668.  •  Schl.  Maudlin.  Go&ek.  dor  Moralphitot.  p. 
266,  &c.  treats  of  M.  Antoninus;  and  ibid  p  860,  8rc. 
of  Epictetus. —  Mm-.  [Bitter  has  also  treated  of  the 
itate  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans,  and  especially 
Eplctetui  and  Antoninui     Bee  bis  Hut.  of  Ancient 

;',//.  Morrison's  TransL  vol.  i\.   p    78  I 
it  i-  to  be  regretted  that  thtOetchicktederChrutL  J'/iilo- 

ophii  by  the  same  scholar,  four  volumes  Of  v.hich  h:.w 

been  i  nbushed  at  Hamburg,  has  not  yet  been  rendered 
accessible  to  the   English  reader.     The  la*t  rolume 

COmea   down   to   the   middle  of  the  fifteenth    century. 

hia  iurvey  of  the  media  val  lystetna  ot 
philosophy  and  theology.     B. 
B  i.ucian.  Ptettdamantu,  Opp.  ton.  i.  p.  7G<*. 
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which  in  a  short  time  prevailed  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  not  only 
nearly  swallowed  up  the  other  sects  but 
likewise  did  immense  injury  to  Christianity.1 
Eo-ypt  was  its  birth-place  and  particularly 
Alexandria,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been 
the  seat  of  literature  and  every  science.  Its 
followers  chose  to  be  called  Platonics.  Yet 
they  did  not  follow  Plato  implicitly,  but 
collected  from  all  systems  whatever  seemed 
to  coincide  with  their  own  views.  And  the 
ground  of  their  preference  for  the  name  of 
Platonics  was,  that  they  conceived  Plato 
had  treated  more  correctly  than  any  of  the 
others,  that  most  important  branch  of  phi- 
losophy which  treats  of  God  and  those 
things  which  are  placed  beyond  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  senses. 

5.  That  controversial  spirit  in  philosophy 
which  obliged  every  one  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  dogmas  of  his  master,  was  now  dis- 
approved by  the  more  wise.  Hence,  among 
lovers  of  truth  and  men  of  moderation,  a 
new  class  of  philosophers  had  grown  up  in 
Egypt,  who  avoided  altercation  and  a  sec- 
tarian spirit,  and  who  professed  simply  to 
follow  truth,  gathering  up  whatever  was 
accordant  with  it  in  all  the  philosophic 
schools.  They  assumed  therefore  the  name 
of  Eclectics.  But  although  these  philoso- 
phers were  really  the  partisans  of  no  sect, 
it  appears  from  a  variety  of  testimonies, 
that  they  much  preferred  Plato,  and  em- 
braced most  of  his  dogmas  concerning  God, 
the  human  soul,  and  the  universe.2 

6.  This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  such 
of  the  learned  at  Alexandria  as  wished  to 
be  accounted  Christians,  and  yet  to  retain 
the  name,  the  garb,  and  the  rank  of  philo- 
phers.  In  particular  all  those  who  in  this 
century  presided  in  the  schools  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Alexandria — Athenagoras,  Pantse- 
nus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus — are  said  to 
have  approved  of  it.3    These  men  were  per- 


l  See  Mosheim's  Commentat.  de  turbata  per  recen- 
tiores  Platonicot  ecclesiu  in  his  Syntagma  Diss,  ad 
hut,  irrh;.  pertinent,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  &c;  and  Brucker's 
Hilt.  Crii.  PhilM.  torn.  ii.  p.  162,  Scc.  —  Schl.  [And, 
on  the  contrary.  Keil,  Eaercitat.  xviii.  De  Doctoribus 
veterh  eeclet.  culpa  corruptee  per  Piatoniccu  sentential 
theologue,  liberandis,  Lips.  1793—1807,  4to. —  Slur. 

Brucker's   Hilt.   frit.  Philot.  torn.   ii.  p.   189, 
kc.—  Sihl. 

8  The  title  and  dignity  of  philosopher  so  much  de- 
lighted those  good  men  that  when  made  presbyters, 
they  would  not  abandon  the  philosopher's  cloak  and 
dress.  See  Ongen's  letter  to  Eusebius,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
2,  cd.  De  la  Rue;  [Justin  Martyr,  Dial  cum  Trtfpho. 
hiitium.  For  proof  that  Pant enus  studied  philosophy, 
see  Origcn,  in  Eusebius,  Hilt.  Ecclei.  lib.  vi.  cap.  six. 
Jerome,  De  Script  ur.  fllutr.  cap.  x.v.  The  proficiency 
of  Athcnagoras  in  philosophy,  appears  from  his  Apo- 
logy, and  bis  Euajf  <>u  the  Resurrection.  That  Cle- 
iii  -us  Alex,  was  much  addicted  to  philosophy,  is  \ery 
evident  ;  sec  bis  Stromata,  passim. —  Concerning  the 
Alexandrian  Christian  school,  tee  Conringius,  Antinui- 
tatet  Academical  p.  29;  Schmidt,  Diss,  prefixed  to 


suaded  that  true  philosophy,  the  great  and 
most  salutary  gift  of  God,  lay  in  scattered 
fragments  among  all  the  sects  of  philoso- 
phers ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  wise  man,  and  especially  of  a  Chris- 
tian teacher,  to  collect  those  fragments  from 
all  quarters,  and  to  use  them  for  the  defence 
of  religion  and  the  confutation  of  impiety. 
Yet  this  selection  of  opinions  did  not  pre- 
vent their  regarding  Plato  as  wiser  than  all 
others,  and  as  having  advanced  sentiments 
concerning  God,  the  soul,  and  spiritual 
things,  very  accordant  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity.4 

7.  This  [Eclectic]  mode  of  philosophising 
received  some  modification,  when  Amnio- 
nius  Saccas  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
with  great  applause  opened  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
sect  which  is  called  the  ISTew  Platonic.  This 
man  was  born  and  educated  a  Christian, 
and  perhaps  made  pretensions  to  Christi- 
anity all  his  life.5  Being  possessed  of  great 
fertility  of  genius  as  well  as  eloquence,  he 


Hyperii  Libellum  de  Catechesi;  Aulisius,  Delle  Scuole 
S/cre,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  ii.  xxi.;  Langemack,  HistoriaCate- 
chismorum,  par.  i.  p.  86.  See  Mosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ. 
&c.  p.  273,  &c.  —  Mur.  [See  Guerike,  Comment,  de 
Schola  quae  Atexand.  floruit  Catechetiea' Halle,  1824, 
1825.  M.  Matter  of  Strasburg  has  published  a  work 
on  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but,  although  learned  and 
valuable,  it  refers  very  briefly  to  the  Christian  Cate- 
chetical school  there.  It  is  entitled.  Histoire  de  V  Ecole 
d'  Alexandria  comparee  aux  princi pales  ecoles  contempo- 
raries.   Paris,  1840-4,  2d  edit.  2  vols.  8vo.— R. 

i  See  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  CM.  p.  276, 
&c. — Mur. 

5  The  history  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  All  that  could  be  gathered 
from  antiquity  respecting  him,  is  given  by  Brucker, 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  torn.  ii.  p  205.  See  also  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Grceca,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  Whether  Ammonius 
continued  a  professed  Christian  or  apostatized,  has 
been  much  debated.  Porphyry,  wno  studied  under  Plo- 
tinus,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  (as  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xix.)  says,  he  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  but  when  he  came  to  mature  yeai's 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  laws  ;  i.  c  the  pagan  reli- 
gion. Eusebius  taxes  Porphyry  with  falsehood  in  this; 
and  says  that  Ammonius  continued  a  Christian  till  his 
death,  as  appears  from  his  books,  one  of  which  was  on 
the  accordance  of  Moses  with  Jesus  Christ.  Jerome, 
De  Script,  muttr.  cap.  Iv.  says  nearly  the  same.  Vale- 
sius,  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  Mosheim  (when  he  wrote  bis 
essay  De  Ecclesia  turbata  per  recentiores  Platonicos), 
agreed  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  But  when  he  wrote 
his  Commentarii  de  Reb.  Christ,  he  fell  in  with  the 
opinion  of'  Fabricius,  Brucker,  and  others  (and  which 
is  now  the  general  opinion),  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
confounded  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  with  another 
Ammonius,  the  reputed  author  of  a  harmony  of  the 
Gosp  Is  and  other  works  ;  because  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed this  enthusiastic  admirer  of  philosophy  would 
have  found  time  or  inclination  for  composing  such 
books.  Besides,  it  is  said  that  Ammonius  the  philo- 
sopher published  no  books.  Still  the  question  remains, 
what  wore  the  religious  character  end  creed* of  this 
philosopher  in  his  maturer  years?  .Mo-litim  think-,  it 
probable  that  he  did  not  openly  renounce  Christianity, 
but  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  feelings 
of  all  parties;  and  therefore  he  was  claimed  bj  both 
pagans  and  Christiana,  Senoe,  it  he  i#a<  hristian, 
lie  was  a  very  Inconsistent  <>ne  and  did  much  Injury  to 
its  cause,      s.c   Mo-du  in).    De    /.'<■'■■>■   Quid,  .\c  p. 
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undertook  to  bring  all  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion  into  harmony,  or  attempted  to 
teach   a  philosophy  by  which  all  philoso- 
phers and  the  men  of  all   religions,   the 
Christian  not  excepted,    might   unite  and 
hold  fellowship.     And  here  especially  lies 
the  difference  between  this  new  sect  and  the 
Eclectic  philosophy  which  had  before  flou- 
rished in  Egypt;  for  the  Eclectics  held  that 
there  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  true 
and  false,  in  all  the  systems ;  and  therefore 
they  selected  out  of  all,  what  appeared  to 
them  consonant  with  reason  and  rejected 
the  rest.    But  Ammonius  held  that  all  sects 
professed  one  and  the  same  system  of  truth, 
with  only  some  difference  in  the  mode  of' 
stating  it,   and  some  minute  difference  in 
their  conceptions;  so  that  by  means  of  suita- 
ble  explanations,   they  might  with   little 
difficulty  be  brought  into  one  body.1    More- 
over he  held  this  new  and  singular  prin- 
ciple, that  the  prevailing  religions  and  the 
Christian  also,  must  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained according  to  this  common  philoso- 
phy of  all  the  sects,  and  that  the  fables  of 
the  vulgar  pagans  and  their  priests,  as  well 
as  the  interpretations  of  the  disciples   of 
Christ,  ought  to  be   separated  from  their 
respective  religions. 

8.  The  grand  object  of  Ammonius,  to  bring- 
all  sects  and  religions  into  harmony,  required 
him  to  do  much  violence  to  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  all  parties,  philosophers, 
priests,  and  Christians,  and  particularly  by 
allegorical  interpretations,  to  remove  very 
many  impediments  out  of  his  way.  The 
manner  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  object, 
appears  in  the  writings  of  his  disciples  and 
adherents  which  have  came  down  to  us  in 
great  abundance.  To  make  the  arduous 
work  more  easy,  he  assumed  that  philoso- 
phy was  first  produced  and  nurtured  among 
the  people  of  the  East;  that  it  was  incul- 
cated among  the  Egyptians  by  Hermes,  2 
and  thence  passed  to  the  Greeks ;  that  it 
was  <l  little  obscured  and  deformed  by  the 
disputatious  Greeks ;  but  still  that  by  Plato, 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  principles  of 
Hermes  and  of  the  ancienl  oriental  sages,  it 

was  preserved  for  the  most  part  entire  and 
uncorrupted;  that  the  religions  received  by 
the  various  nations  of  the  world  were  not 
inconsistent  with  this  most  ancient  philo- 
it  had  inn.-!  unfortunately  bap- 


i  The  views  of  thl  Met  are  very  clearly  expres  idbj 
Julias,  whe  v\.i-  a  great  devote*  of  tin-  philosophy, 
or.it.  vi.  contra  Cymcoi,  Opp.  p.  184.     Sckl. 

2  This  appears  froin  the  w  ritings  of  all  hi-  followers, 

Plotinus,  Proclus,  Porphyry,  Darnaeelus,  and  others. 

;  the  learned,  not  without  reason,  conjecture  thai 

all  the  works  of  Hermes  and  Zoroaster,  which  we  now 

.  originated  La  the  schools  of  these  new  Platonics. 

hi. 


pened,  that  what  the  ancients  taught  by 
symbols  and  fictitious  stories  in  the  manner 
of  the  orientals,  had  been  understood  liter- 
ally by  the  people  and  the  priests ;  and 
thus  the  agents  of  divine  providence,  those 
demons  whom  the  supreme  Lord  of  all  had 
placed  over  the  various  parts  of  our  world, 
had  erroneously  been  converted  into  gods, 
and  had  been  worshipped  with  many  vain 
ceremonies;  that  therefore  the  public  reli- 
gions of  all  nations  should  be  corrected  by 
this  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
sole  object  of  Christ  to  set  bounds  to  the 
reigning  superstition,  and  correct  the  errors 
which  had  crept  into  religion,  but  not  to 
abolish  altogether  the  ancient  systems.8 

9.  To  thes2  assumptions  he  added  the 
common  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  (among 
whom  he  was  born  and  educated),  concern- 
ing the  universe  and  the  Deity  as  consti- 
tuting one  great  whole  [Pantheism4],  con- 
cerning the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  providence,  and  the  government 
of  this  world  by  demons,  and  other  received 
doctrines,  all  of  which  he  considered  as  true 
and  not  to  be  called  in  question.  For  it  is 
most  evident  that  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  learned  from  Hermes,  was  the  basis  of 
the  Xew  Platonic  or  Ammonian ;  and  the 
book  of  Jamblichus,  De  Mysteriis  yEgijp- 
tiorum,  in  particular  makes  this  evident. 
In  the  next  place,  with  these  Egyptian  no- 
tions he  united  the  Platonic  philosophy ; 
which  he  accomplished  with  little  difficulty, 
by  distorting  some  of  the  principles  of  Plato 
and  putting  a  false  construction  on  his  lan- 
guage. 5  Finally,  the  dogmas  of  the  other 
sects  he  construed,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
by  artifice,  ingenuity,  and  the  aid  of  alle- 
gories, into  apparent  coincidence  with  these 
Egyptian  and  Platonic  principles. 

10.  To  this  Egyptiaco-Platonic  phi 
phy,  this  ingenious  man  and  fanatic  joined 


!  tmbllchus,  1)''  Mysterii*  JEgyptiorum,  lib.  i.  cap. 
i.  W.—  ScU. 

i  On  this  principle  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  was  rounded;  and  on  it  Ammonius 
erected  his  Bystem.  The  hook  which  goes  under  the 
title  of  linn  ti.<  Trumegisti  Sertnjfde  Natura  Deerum, 
ml  Asdepium,  which  Is  extant  in  Latin  among  the 
works  of  Apuleius,  the  bu]  p<  v  d  translator,  Is  evidence 
of  this  fact.  Bee  also  Euseblus,  Pixtparatio  Era 
lib.  iii.  cap.  ix,  and  Mosheim's  notes  "^  Cud  worth' i 
Intellectual  Syttem,  vol.  i.  p.  tot.  \c  And  the  same 
fundamental  principle  Is  assumed  by  Plotinus,  Proclus, 
SimpUcius,  Jamblichus,  and  all  the  New  Platonics. 
See  for  example.  Porphyry, in  his  J.iJ '■■of  1'totimis,  cap. 
ii.  p.  H.—  Sckl. 

■  The  principle  of  the  Ammonian  and  Egyptian  phil- 
osophy, thai  God  and  the  world  constitute  om  indi- 
visible whol<  .  it  cost  him  much  labour  to  reduce  to  har- 
mony with  the  system  of  Plato;  who,  as  we  learn  from 
his  TinUBUi,  taught  the  external  existence  of  matter 
substance  distinct  from  God.  Sec  Proclus  on  the 
Timnus  of  Plato.—  Sc/il. 
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a  system  of  moral  discipline  apparently  of 
high  sanctity  and  austerity.  He  indeed 
permitted  the  common  people  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
the  dictates  of  nature;  but  he  directed  the 
wise,  by  means  of  contemplation,  to  elevate 
their  souls,  the  direct  offspring  of  God, 
above  all  earthly  things ;  and  to  weaken 
and  emaciate  their  bodies,  which  were  hos- 
tile to  the  liberty  of  their  souls,  by  means 
of  hunger,  thirst,  labour,  and  other  auste- 
rities;1 so  that  they  might  in  the  present 
life  attain  to  communion  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  ascend  after  death  active  and 
unencumbered  to  the  universal  Parent,  and 
be  for  ever  united  with  him.  And  these 
precepts  Ammonius,  who  was  born  and 
educated  among  Christians,  was  accustomed 
to  beautify  and  ennoble  by  forms  of  expres- 
sion borrowed  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
and  hence  these  forms  of  expression  occur 
abundantly  in  the  writings  of  his  followers.2 
To  this  austere  discipline  he  superadded 
the  art  of  so  improving  that  power  of  the 
soul  which  conceives  the  images  of  things, 
that  it  was  capable  of  seeing  the  demons, 
and  of  performing  many  wonderful  things 
by  their  assistance.  His  followers  called 
this  art  Theurgy.  3  Yet  this  art  was  not 
cultivated  by  all  the  philosophers  of  Am- 
monius's  school,  but  only  by  the  more  emi- 
nent. 4 

11.  That  the  prevailing  religions,  and 
particularly  the  Christian,  might  not  appear 
irreconcilable  with  his  system,  Ammonius 
first  turned  the  whole  history  of  the  pagan 
gods  into  allegory,  5  and  maintained  that 
those  whom  the  vulgar  and  the  priests 
honoured  with  the  title  of  gods,  were  only 


1  See  Porphyry,  De  Abstinentia,  lib.  i.    cap.  xxvii 
&c.  pages  22— 34.— Schl. 

2  See  examples  in  Hierocles  on  the  Golden  Verses  of 
Pythagoras ;  and  in  Simplicius  and  Jamblichus.  See 
also  Mosheim's  Dist.  da  studio  Ethnicorwm  Christianos, 
imlhmdi,  in  vol  i.  of  his  Diss:  ad  Hist.  Ecch's.  pertinent. 
p.  VLX.—  Schl. 

3  This  worthless  science  is  very  similar  to  what  has 
been  called  allowable  migic,  and  which  is  distinguished 
from  necromancy  or  unlawful  magic.  Tt  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Egyptian  origin.  As  the  Egyptians  imagined 
the  whole  world  to  be  full  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  they 
might  easily  be  lead  to  suppose  there  must  be  some 
way  to  secure  the  favour  of  these  demons.  See  Augus- 
tine, De  Cirit.  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  ix.  Opp.  torn.  ix.  p.  l>s~. 
— Schl.  ["  Theurgy  is  the  science  of  the  Gods  and  the 
various  classes  of  superior  spirits,  of  their  appearing  to 
men,  and  their  operations ;  and  the  art,  by  certain  acts, 
habits,  words,  and  symbols,  of  moving  the  Gods  to  im- 
part to  men  secrets  which  surpass  tbe  powers  of  reason, 
to  lay  open  the  future  to  them,  and  become  visible  to 
them.  So  it  is  described  in  the  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jamblichus,  De  Myrteriii  JEgyptiorum,  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxvi.  xxix."  Staudlin,  Qetch.  <l  r  MorOlpJUlos.  p, 
402,  8ce.—Mur. 

4  See,  concerning  the  moral  system  of  the  new  Pla- 
tonics in  all  its  material  parts,  Staudlin,  (icseh.  der 
Moral  phil.  p.  435,  &c. —  Mnr. 

b  See  for  example,  Porphyry,  De  Antro  Xymphar. 
apud  Homerum,  De  Styge,  Ike. — Schl. 


the  ministers  of  God  to  whom  some  homage 
might  and  should  be  paid,  yet  short  of  the 
superior  homage  which  was  due  to  the  Su- 
preme God ; c  and  then  he  acknowledged 
that  Christ  was  an  extraordinary  man,  the 
friend  of  God  and  an  admirable  Theurge." 
But  he  denied  that  Christ  aimed  wholly  to 
suppress  the  worship  of  the  demons,  being 
ministers  of  divine  providence  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  only  sought  to  wipe  away 
the  stains  contracted  by  the  ancient  reli- 
gions, 8  but  his  disciples  had  corrupted  and 
vitiated  the  system  of  their  master.  9 

12.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  im- 
prudently adopted  by  Origen  and  other 
Christians,  did  immense  harm  to  Christi- 
anity. For  it  led  the  teachers  of  it  to  in- 
volve in  philosophic  obscurity  many  parts 
of  our  religion,  which  were  in  themselves 
plain  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  to 
add  to  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour  not  a  few 
things,  of  which  not  a  word  can  be  found 
in  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  also  produced  that 
gloomy  set  of  men  called  mystics ;  whose 
system,  if  divested  of  its  Platonic  notions 
respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul, 
will  be  a  lifeless  and  senseless  corpse.  It 
laid  a  foundation  too  for  that  indolent 
mode  of  life  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  numerous 
tribes  of  monks;  and  it  recommended  to 
Christians  various  foolish  and  useless  rites 
suited  only  to  nourish  superstition,  no  small 


6  Orosius,  Historia,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  pages  364,  365. 
—  Schl. 

7  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sect  of  Ammonius  em- 
braced some  who  were  enemies  of  Christ  and  the 
Christians.  The  emperor  Julian  and  some  others,  are 
proof  of  this.  But  Ammonius  himself  honoured  Christ. 
And  Augustine  contended  against  some  philosophers  of 
his  time,  who,  as  followers  of  Ammonius,  honoured 
Christ  yet  maintained  that  the  Christians  had  corrupted 
his  doctrine  ;  De  Consensu  Euangelistarum,  Opp-  torn. 
iii.  par.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  sec.  11,  p.  5  ;  and  cap.  viii. 
sec.  14,  p.  6;  and  cap.  xv.  p.  8. —  Schl. 

8  Augustine,  De  Consensu  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. 
p.  6  ;  and  cap.  xxiv.  p.  18.  Yet  they  admitted  that 
Christ  abolished  the  worship  of  certain  demons  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  enjoined  upon  men  to  pray  to  the 
celestial  Gods,  and  especially  to  the  Supreme  God.  This 
is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Porphyry  quoted  by  Augus- 
tine, De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xxiii.  sec.  4.  Opp. 
torn,  vii.p.  430.— Schl. 

9  What  wc  have  stated  in  these  sections  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Ammonius,  we  have  collected  from  the 
books  and  discussions  of  his  followers,  who  are  called 
New  Platonics.  Ammonius  himself  left  no  writings  ; 
and  he  forbade  his  followers  to  publish  his  doctrines, 
but  they  did  not  obey  him.  See  Porphyry,  Vita  Plotini, 
cap.  iii.  p.  97,  ed.  Fabricii,  lib.  iv.  Biblioth.  Grccca. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  wo  have  stated  \v;is 
invented  by  Ammonias  himself,  whom  the  whole  family 
of  the  New  Platonics  constantly  affinal  to  hi 

the  author  of  their  philosophy.  [Mosheim,  in  his 
,it.  de  Reb.  Christ,  ante  CM.  sec.  27—3-2,  pages 
280  —  298,  has  given  a  more  full  account  of  Am- 
monius and  his  doctrines,  and  has  carefully  cited 
hi-  obief  authorities;  but  the  substance  of  his  state- 
ments is  contained  In  the  pen ding  sections,  and  ins 

most  important  authorities  arc  referred  to  in  the  notes 
of  Schlcgel,  Which  arc  all  hero  UieSOTfed. — Mur. 
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part  of  which  we  sec  religiously  observed  by 
many  even  to  the  present  day.  And  finally, 
it  alienated  the  minds  of  many  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  from  Christianity  itself, 
and  produced  a  heterogeneous  species  of 
religion,  consisting:  of  Christian  and  Platonic 
principles  combined.  And  who  is  able  to 
enumerate  all  the  evils  and  injurious  effects 
which  arose  from  this  new  philosophy — or, 
if  you  please,  from  this  attempt  to  recon- 
cile true  and  false  religions  with  each  other? 
13.  The  number  of  learned  men  among 
the  Christians,  which  was  small  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  was  larger  in  this.  And 
yet  we  scarcely  find  among  them  rhetori- 
cians, sophists,  and  orators.  Most  of  those 
who  obtained  some  reputation  among  them 
by  their  learning,  were  philosophers ;  and 
they,  as  already  stated,  followed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Eclectics,  although  they  preferred 
Plato  to  all  others.  But  all  Christians  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  utility  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  Those  who  were  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  wished  that 
many,  and  especially  such  as  aspired  to  the 
office  of  pastors  and  teachers,  might  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  human  wisdom, 
so  that  they  might  confute  the  enemies  of 
truth  with  more  effect,  and  teach  and  in- 
struct others  with  more  success.  But  a  great 
majority  thought  otherwise;  they  wished  to 
banish  all  reasoning  and  philosophy  out  of  the 
church,  for  they  feared  that  learning  might 
injure  piety.  At  this  time,  therefore,  broke 
out  that  war  between  faith  and  reason,  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  devotion  and  intellect, 
which  has  been  protracted  through  all  suc- 
ceeding centuries  down  to  our  own  times, 
and  which  we  by  all  our  efforts  cannot 
easily  terminate.  By  degrees,  those  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  who  thought  that 
philosophy  and  erudition  were  profitable, 
rather  than  hurtful,  to  religion  and  piety; 
and  laws  were  at  length  established  that 
no  person  entirely  illiterate  and  unlearned, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  church.  Yet  the  vices  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  learned  men,  among  other  causes, 
prevented  the,  opposite  party  from  ever  being 
destitute  of  patrons  and  advocates.  Ample 
proof  of  this  will  be,  found  in  the  history  of 
the  following  centuries. 

CHAPTER  II. 

EISTOBT  OP  THB  TEACHEB8  AM)  or  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHT7ECH. 

1.  Tin:  form  of  church  government  which 
began  to  exist  in  the  preceding  century,  was 
in  this  more  carefully  established  and  eon- 
firmed  in  all  its  parts.     One  president  <>r 


bishop  presided  over  each  church.  He  was 
created  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  whole 
people.  With  the  presbyters  for  his  council, 
whose  number  was  not  fixed,  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  whole 
church,  and  to  assign  to  each  presbyter  his 
station.  Subject  to  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
byters, were  the  servants  or  deacons  who 
were  divided  into  certain  classes,  because 
all  the  duties  which  the  interests  of  the 
church  required,  could  not  well  be  attended 
to  by  them  all. 

2.  During  a  great  part  of  this  century 
all  the  churches  continued  to  be,  as  at  first, 
independent  of  each  other,  or  were  con- 
nected by  no  associations  or  confederations.  * 
Each  church  was  a  kind  of  little  state  so- 
verned  by  its  own  laws,  which  were  enacted 
or  at  least  sanctioned  by  the  people.  But 
in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian  churches 
within  the  same  province  united  and  formed 
a  sort  of  larger  society  or  state;  and  in  the 
manner  of  confederated  republics,  held  their 
conventions  at  stated  times,  and  deliberated 
therein  for  the  common  advantage  of  the 
whole  body.  This  custom  first  arose  among 
the  Greeks,  with  whom  a  [political]  confe- 
deration of  cities  and  the  consequent  con- 
ventions of  their  several  delegates,  had 
been  long  known ;  and  afterwards  when  its 
utility  was  seen  the  custom  extended  through 
all  Christian  churches.2    These  conventions 

1  Yet  by  ancient  custom  peculiar  respect  was  paid 
to  the  churches  founded  and  governed  by  the  apostles 
themselves ;  and  such  churches  were  appealed  to  in 
controversies  on  points  of  doctrine,  as  most  likely  to 
know  what  the  apostles  had  taught.  See  Iremeus,  .4tfc. 
Iheres.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii,  and  Tortullian,  De  Prescript 
adv.  Uteres,  cap.  xxxvi.  Thus  Mosheim,  De  lieb. 
Christ,  Sec.  p.  258.—  Mur. 

2  Tertullian,  De  Jejuniis,  cap.  xiii.  p.  711.  [where  we 
have  this  very  important  statement  :  Agunturpra  terea 
per  Gneeias,  ilia  cert  is  in  lotft  Concilia  ex  urn 
ecclesiis,  per  quee  et  altiora  qutsque  i)i  commune  trac- 
tantur,  et  ipsa  repnesentatio  totius  nommu  Christian* 
magnd  venerations  celebratttr.  From  this  passage  of 
Tertullian  which  was  written  near  the  beginning  of  Che 
third  century,  Mosheim  (  De  Rebus  Christ,  \c.  p.  266, 
Sec. )  infers:  1 .  That  provincial  councils  had  not  then  been 
held  in  Africa,  nor  anywhere  except  among  th<<  Greeks; 
2.  That  councils  were  considered  as  human  institutions, 
ami  as  acting  only  by  human  authority.  3.  That  the 
provincial  councils  were  held  always  iii  the  tame  place 
—certii  in  locis.  l.  That  they  did  not  Interfere  with 
the  private  eoncemi  of  individual  churches,  which  were 
left  to  their  own  management ;  but  conferred  only  on 
greater  matters,  or  such  as  were  of  common  interest  - 
altiora  trartantur.  5.  That  the  attending  bishops  acted 
as  repri  tentative*  of  their  churches,  and  not  as  men 
Clothed  witli  authority  from  heaven,  by  virtue  of  their 
office — reprtesentatio  totius  nominis  Christian).  From 
Greece,  the  oustbm  of  meeting  in  councils  extended 
into  Syria  and  Palestine.  Enaob.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  v. 
Cap.  xxiii.  We  have  no  certain  accounts  otantj  coun- 
cils till  after  the  tecond  century.  The  earliest  of  »vhich 
we  have  authentic  notice,  were  those  which  deliberated 

concerning  the  Bfontanlsts,  about   \.l).  no  or   17.'). 

Kuscb.  //.  /'.  vol.  It  and  the  next  were  those  assem- 
ble.1  to  Consider  the  proper  time  for  Easter.  'Euseb. 
//.  B.  vol.  83).  All  these  councils  are  placed  by  Kuse- 
hins  under  the  reign  of  Cotmnodus,  or  A.D.  ISO— 192. 
In  tin-  third  century  councils  became  frequent.  Pro- 
vincial councils  were  now  held,  perhaps  throughout  the 
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of  delegates  from  the  several  churches  as- 
sembled far  deliberation,  were  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Synods,  and  by  the  Latins,  Coun- 
cils ;  and  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  them 
were  called  canons  or  rules. 

3.  These  councils,  of  which  no  vestige 
appears  before  the  middle  of  this  century, 
changed  nearly  the  whole  form  of  the  church. 
For  in  the  first  place,  the  ancient  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  were  very  much 
abridged  by  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  bishops 
were  not  a  little  augmented.  At  first,  the 
bishops  did  not  deny  that  they  were  merely 
the  representatives  of  their  churches,  and 
that  they  acted  in  the  name  of  the  people ; 
but  by  little  and  little  they  made  higher 
pretensions,  and  maintained  that  power  was 
given  them  by  Christ  himself  to  dictate 
rules  of  faith  and  conduct  to  the  people.  In 
the  next  place,  the  perfect  equality  and 
parity  of  all  bishops,  which  existed  in  the 
early  times,  these  councils  gradually  sub- 
verted ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
the  confederated  bishops  of  a  province 
should  be  intrusted  with  some  authority 
and  power  in  those  conventions  over  the 
others ;  and  hence  originated  the  preroga- 
tives of  Metropolitans.  And  lastly,  when 
the  custom  of  holding  these  councils  had 
extended  over  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
universal  church  had  acquired  the  form  of 
a  vast  republic  composed  of  many  lesser 
ones,  certain  chief  men  were  to  be  placed 
over  it  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  coherence  of  the  whole 
body.  Hence  came  Patriarchs,  and  ulti- 
mately" a  Prince  of  Patriarchs,  the  Roman 
Pontiff. 

4.  No  small  honour  and  profit  accrued 
to  the  whole  order  of  men  who  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  from  the  time  they 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  re- 
gard them  as  successors  of  the  Jewish 
priests.  This  took  place  not  long  after  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  when  upon  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  lost  all 
hope  of  seeing  their  commonwealth  restored. 


Christian  world ;  and  special  councils  were  called  as 
occasion  required.  Originally  these  councils  had  no 
jurisdiction,  but  were  mere  conventions  of  delegates, 
met  to  consider  and  agree  upon  matters  of  common 
concern.  But  they  soon  began  to  claim  power,  to 
enact  and  enforce  laws,  and  to  hear  and  decide  contro- 
versies. And  the  bishops,  instead  of  appearing  as  the 
representatives  of  their  churches,  claimed  authority 
from  Christ  to  bind  and  control  the  churches.  See 
Ziegler,  on  the  origin  of  Synods,  in  Henkcns,  Nenen. 
Magazin,  vol.  i.  No.  i.;  Planck's  Geichichte  derchristl. 
Uirchl.  Gesdlsch'tfts-J'erfassuTig,  period  ii.  chap.  v.  vol. 
i.  p.  90,  &c;  Walch,  Histone  dcr  Kirchenoersamml. 
Introd.  sec.  3,  4,  and  b.  i.  chap.  i.  sec.  ii.  p.  82,  &c. 
chap.  iii.  p.  118,  &c;  Bingham,  Origines  Ecclet.  vol. 
vii.  p.  15,  &c.;  and  King,  Cotutitution,  §c.  (if  the  Prim. 
Hive  Church,  chap.  viii. —  Mur. 


The  bishops  now  wished  to  be  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  high  priests  of  the 
Jews, ;  the  presbyters  were  said  to  come  in 
place  of  the  priests ;  and  the  deacons  in  that 
of  the  Levites.  Those  who  first  drew  this 
parallel  between  offices  so  totally  different, 
probably  made  the  misrepresentation  not 
so  much  from  desijm  as  from  ignorance. 
But  this  idea  being  once  introduced  and 
approved,  among  other  errors  resulting 
ffom  it  I  shall  mention  only  this,  that  it 
established  a  wider  difference  between  the 
teachers  and  the  taught,  than  accords  with 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.1 

5.  Among  the  doctors  of  this  century 
whose  writings  rendered  them  particularly 
famous  in  after  ages,  was  Justin  Martyr,  a 
converted  philosopher,  who  had  dipped  into 
nearly  every  sect  in  philosophy.  He  was 
pious  and  possessed  considerable  learning, 
but  he  was  sometimes  an  incautious  dis- 
putant, and  was  ignorant  of  ancient  history. 
We  have  among  other  works  of  his  two 
Apologies  for  the  Christians,  which  are 
justly  held  in  great  estimation.2     Irensgus, 


i  This  comparison  of  Christian  teachers  with  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  among  other  consequences,  led  the 
former  to  lay  claim  to  tithes  and  first-fruits  ;  of  which 
we  find  mention  before  the  times  of  Constantine.  Per- 
haps a  desire  to  increase  their  revenues,  which  were  both 
small  and  precarious,  led  some  of  the  bishops  to 
apply  Jewish  law  to  the  Christian  church.  That  they 
claimed  first-fruits  as  of  divine  right  in  this  century, 
is  clear  from  Iremeus,  Contra  Hccres.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvii. 
and  xxxiv.  That  tithes  were  not  yet  claimed,  at  least 
in  the  Latin  church,  appears  from  the  latter  of  these 
passages  in  Irenams  ;  yet  in  the  Greek  and  oriental 
churches,  tithes  began  to  be  claimed  earlier  than  among 
the  Latins ;  and  probably  in  this  second  century,  for 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  third  century  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutio7is  (which  seem  to  contain  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  of  the  Greek  church)  mention  tithes  as  a 
thing  then  well  known.  See  Mosheim,  De  lieb.  Christ. 
&c.  p.  271.— Mur. 

'-'  Justin  Martyr  was  the  son  of  Priscus,  and  grand- 
son of  Bacchius,  pagan  Grecians  settled  at  Flavia  Nea- 
polis  (Xaplous),  the  ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria.  See 
Apolog.  i.  cap.  i.  He  had  successive  masters  in  philo- 
sophy, Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean,  and  lastly  Pla- 
tonic. He  travelled  much  and  was  very  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  especially  respecting  the 
Divine  Being.  When  about  23  years  old,  as  is  conjec- 
tured, and  about  A.D.  137,  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  consequence  of  being  directed  by  an  aged 
Christian  to  go  to  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  true  philo- 
sophy. He  afterwards  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Rome  ; 
where  he  lived  as  a  Christian  philosopher  and  devoted 
all  his  talents  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  At  last, 
A.I).  164  or  iG7,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  one  Crescens, 
a  pagan  philosopher,  being  his  accuser,  and  on  the 
!  simple  charge  of  his  being  a  Christian.  His  writings 
I  are  numerous,  erudite,  all  of  them  theological,  and  all 
of  a  polemic  character.  His  style  is  harsh  and  inelegant, 
his  temper  is  ardent  and  decisive,  and  his  arguments 
and  opinions  not  always  satisfactory.  Yet  being  the 
first  of  the  learned  divines  and  a  very  zealous  and 
active  Christian,  he  merits  our  particular  attention. 
His  life  and  writings  arc  described  by  Eusebius,  Hint. 
Eccl.  lib.  iv.  cap  xi.  xii.  xvi.  xviii.;  Jerome,  ])<■  s< 
Ilh'str.  cap.  xxiii. ;  Photius,  Biblioth.  cexxxii.  and 
others  among  the  ancients:  and  by  (a\e.  Da  Pin, 
Longeruc,  Maran,  Milncr  (Hist  »f  the  <'//.  vol.  i.  p. 
187,  &c),  and  others  among  the  moderns.    About  \  i>. 

1  If),  he    composed    two    learned    treatises    against    the 
pagans,  Cohortatio  ad  Gneetf,  and  Oratio  ad  lit. 
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bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  •whose  only  re- 
maining writings  are  his  five  Books  against 
Heresies;  which  though  preserved  only  in 
a  Latin  translation  from  the  original  Greek, 
are  a  splendid  monument  of  antiquity.  l 


About  A.D.  150,  or,  as  some  think  ten  or  twelve  years 
earlier,  Justin  presented  his.  earliest  or  long  Apology 
for  the  Christians  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  : 
and  a  little  before  his  death  or  after  A.D.  160,  his  other 
Apology,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  is  improperly 
called  his  first  Apology.  Besides  the  four  works  now 
mentioned  Justin  wrote  a  book,  De  Monorchia  Dei, 
proving  the  Divine  unity  in  opposition  to  polytheism, 
by  testimonies  from  the  Old  Testament  and  likewise 
from  pagan  writers.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  pre- 
served. Against  the  Jews  he  composed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  Dialogus  cum  Try  phone  Judceo.  He 
defends  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  chiefly  by  argu- 
ments from  the  ancient  prophecies  and  types  of  Christ 
in  the  Old  Testament.  He  also  wrote  a  book  against 
Marcion  and  another  against  all  the  heresies;  both  of 
which  are  unfortunately  lost.  So  are  his  book  concern- 
ing the  soul  (in  which  he  collected  the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers  on  that  subject),  and  his  book  entitled, 
Psultes.  There  are  several  other  works  now  extant 
under  his  name,  which  are  either  doubted  or  denied  to 
be  his.  Justin's  works  make  a  considerable  folio  vo- 
lume. The  best  edition  is  the  Benedictine,  by  Prudent. 
Maran.  Paris,  1742.  Thirlby's  ed.  of  the  Dialogue, 
Lond.  1722,  folio,  is  good.  The  two  Apologies,  with 
those  of  Tertullian  and  Minutius  Felix,  arc  given  in 
English  by  Reeve.  Lond.  1707,  2  vols.  8vo. — Mur. 
[The  best  translation  is  that  by  Chevallier,  ubi  supra. 
Camb.  1833.  His  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Moses.  Aberd.  1757,  8vo; 
and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  by  Brown, 
Lond.  1 755,  2  vols.  8vo,  republished  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
Cambridge,  1846.  The  student  ought  also  to  consult 
Bishop  Kaye's  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Justin  Martyr,  2d  edit.  Lond.  1836;  and  particularly 
Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  &c.  translated  by  Ryland,  in 
Nos.  41  and  42  of  the  Earn.  Bib.  Cab.  1843.— R. 

i  Iremeus  who  was  active  during  the  last  half  of  this 
century,  was  bom  and  educated  in  Asia  Minor  under 
Polycarp  and  Papias.  About  A.D.  150,  Pothinus  and 
others  went  from  Asia  Minor  to  Lyons  and  Yienne  in 
France ;  and  Irensena,  then  a  young  man,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  those  missionaries.  He  remained 
a  presbyter  till  the  death  of  Pothinus,  A.D.  177,  when 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  episcopal  chair  at  Lyons,  which 
he  filled  till  about  A.D.  202,  the  time  of  his  martyrdom. 
While  a  presbyter  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  church, 
concerning  the  affair  of  Montanus.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  composed  the  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  giving  the  graphic  ac- 
count of  their  persecution  in  A.D.  177.  He  likewise  took 
an  active  partinthecontnvt  rej  respecting  Easter,  A.D. 
196;  and  wrote  to  Yictor,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  also  to  the  presbyter  Blastus,  who  was  de- 
posed at  Rome  during  that  contest.  Eusebius  has  also 
preserved  part  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Florinus,  an  epoetste 
to  Gnosticism,  with  whom  brena  us  had  been  intimate 
in  his  youth.  Setae  other  small  works  of  his  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Bee  Busebtas,  Hist.  Bed.  Hi>. 
v.  cap.  xv.  xx.  xxiv.  xxvi  ;  Jerome,  De  Script or.  illustr. 
cap.  x\xv.;  i>ut  the  great  work  of  bene  us  is  his  exami- 
nation and  confutation  of  the  misnamed  (ywio-is) 
knowledge  in  five  books  commonly  called  Libit  contra 
llitl'tsts.  The  work  is  altogether  polemic,  and  is  di- 
rected particularly  against  \  alentinus  ;  yet  M  a-  toke 
a  confutation  of  all  the  Gnostice,  and  a  defence  of  the 
catholic  faith  against  most  of  -the  heretics  of  that  age 
The  hook  contains  much  information  respecting  the 

early  Ik  n  ties,  their  origin,  sentiments,  and  characters  ; 

also  respecting  the  state  of  theologiaaJ  science  in  thai 
age,  the  doctrines  gem  rally  received  and  taught,  and 
the  manner  of  Stating  and  defending  them.  Hut  un- 
fortunately the  original  Greek  is  lo  t.  asoepl  the  ex- 
tracts pseeerred  by  Eusebius,  Eplphaniua,  and  etl 
and  the  hatin  translation  which  Is  wry  ancient,  is 
extremely  barbaroas  and  sometimes  100x0019  Intelligi- 
ble, Iren.i  us  was  an  ardent  and  sincere  Christian,  and 
I  discreet  and  amiable  man.      He  poi  em  I  considera- 


Athenagorau  was  no  contemptible  philosjo- 
pher,  and  his  Apology  for  the  Christians 
and  his  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
body,  display  both  learning  and  genius.  * 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  has  left  us 
three  books  addressed  to  one  Autolycus 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  are  erudite 
but  not  well-dip-ested.  3     Clemens  Alexan- 


ble  learning  and  influence ;  but  his  mind  does  net 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  highest  order.  As  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  like  all  the  early  fathers  he 
was  too  fond  of  tracing  allegories  ;  and  as  a  theologian, 
few  of  the  moderns  Avill  account  him  entirely  correct 
in  principle  or  perfectly  conclusive  in  bis  reasonings. 
See,  concerning  his  life  and  writings,  Cave,  Du  Tin, 
Massuet  'vthe  editor  of  his  works;,  the  Acta  Solictor. 
torn.  v.  June,  p.  335;  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
tome  i.  p.  51;  and  Milner,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  eentnry  iii. 
chap.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  269.  The  best  editions  ci  his  works 
are  by  Grabe,  Lond.  1702,  fcl.;  t.nd  the  Benedictine,  by 
Massuet,  Paris,  1710,  and  Yenice,  1734,  2  torn,  fob — 
Mur.  [The  English  reader  may  consult  Beaven's 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  benatus,  Lond. 
1841,  8vo,  which  though  a  somewhat  ambitious  imita- 
tion of  Bishop  Kaye's  works,  is  far  inferior  and  causes 
one  to  regret  that  so  excellent  and  interesting  a  subject 
had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  learned  and 
impartial  inquirer.  — Ii. 

2  Athenagoras,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  able 
writers  the  church  has  produced,  is  scarcely  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  fathers.  Methodius,  about  A.D. 
quoted  from  him ;  (see  Epiphan.  fibres.  Ixv.)  Sic". 
about  A.D.  400,  gives  some  lame  account  of  him  (in 
Dodwell's  Diss,  on  Irenceus,  p.  408):  and  Photius  (Bib- 
liotheca),  in  the  ninth  century  speaks  of  him.  This  is 
all  the  fathers  tell  us.  It  appears  from  the  title  (  I 
Apology  that  he  was  a  Christian  philosopher  of  Athens, 
and  that  he  wrote  his  Apology  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
perors Marcus  and  Commodus.  Sidetes,  who  is  a  writer 
of  little  credit,  says  he  presided  in  the  school  at  Alex- 
andria before  Panta?nus,  which  is  contradicted  by  Eu- 
sebius, and  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
reading  the  Scriptures  with  a  design  to  confute  ti 
which  may  be  true.  Mosheim,  in  his  Diss,  de 
aetate  Apologetivi  Athenag.  {Dissert  ad  Hist.  Eccles. 
vol.  i.  p.  269,  &c)  has  proved  that  the  Apology  was 
written  A.D.  177,  the  very  year  of  the  persecutions  at 
Lyons  and  Yienne.  Athenagoras  descants  on  the  same 
topics  as  Justin  Martyr,  and  employs  the  same  argu- 
ments ;  but  his  composition  is  immensely  superior  as  to 
style  and  method.  His  other  work,  De  Resmrrectume, 
is  written  with  equal  elegance,  and  contains  the  argu- 
ments used  in  that  age  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  against  the  objections  of  phi- 
losophers. His  works,  he-ides  being  printed  separately 
by  Dechair,  Oxford.  1706,  8vo,  are  commonly  subjoined 
to  those  of  Justin  Martyr;  and  the  best  edition  is  the 
Benedictine,  by  Maran.  [Paris,  1712.— Mur.  [See 
Clarisse,  Commentar.  de  Athenagone  rita,  scriptrs  et 
ioctrina.  Leyden,  1819,  4to.  The  English  reader  will 
find  both  his  works  translated  in  Humphrey's  Apotoge- 
ticks  of  Athenagoras.     Lond.  1714. —  R. 

:*  Theophilus  was  made  Biahop  of  Antioch.  in  Svria, 
A.D.  168,  and  died  about  A.D.  182  or  183.  The  beat 
accounts  of  him  by  the  ancients,  are  these  of  "lusehius. 
Hist,  Eccit  r.  lib.  iv  cap.  xx.  xxiii  ;  and  Jerome,  De 
Scri)  tor.  Illustr.  cap.  xxv.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
converted  pagaili  a  man  of  reading,  a  decided  and  active 
Christian  pastor,  sound  in  faith,  and  zealous  for  the 
truth.  He  is  not  metaphysical,  bat  still  is  rather  1  dry 
and  argumentative  writer.  He  composed  a  book  against 
I  lermovrenes,  and  another  against  Marcion.  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  tour  (iospels,  all  of  which  are  lost. 
His  great  work,  and  the  only  one  which  has  reached  us. 
is  his  three  hooks  SjddreMed  to  his  pagan  friend  Auto- 
heus,  in  vindication  of  Christianity.  Here  he  takes 
much  the  same  ground  with  Justin  Martyr  and  the 
Other  Apologists;  but  he  descends  more  into  detail  in 
his  proofs  from  Scripture  and  from  history.  He  is  fond 
of  allegorical  and  fanciful  interpretations,  and  on  them 
PC  IS  a  BSrge  part  Of  his  arguments.  Y(t  the  work  con- 
tains much  tl  at  is  instructive  and  solid  ;  and  is  written 
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drinus,  a  presbyter  and  head  of  the  cate-  scarcely  any  one  in  this  century  illustrated 
chetic  school  at  Alexandria,  was  a  man  or  defended  the  Christian  religion  except 
of  extensive  reading,  especially  in  the  Tertullian.2  He  was  at  first  a  jurisconsult, 
works  of  ancient  authors.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  works  of  his  which  remain;  namely, 
his  Stromata,  his  Pcedagogus,  and  his  Ad 
Grcscos  Exhortatio.  But  he  was  infected 
with  very  great  errors,  into  which  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  excessive  love  of  philoso- 
phy ;  nor  are  his  works  to  be  recommended 
as  exhibiting  good  arrangement  and  perspi- 
cuity of  style.  l     In  the  Latin  language, 


in  a  plain,  familiar  style. — Mur.  [This  work,  entitled 
Apologetic  Discourses,  has  been  translated  into  English, 
by  Betty.     Oxford,  1722— R. 

1  Titus  Flavius'Clemens,  whether  born  at  Athens  or 
Alexandria,  was  a  pagan  in  early  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophy.  He  travelled  in  Greece,  in  South 
Italy,  in  Coelo-Syria,  in  Palestine,  and  lastly  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Pantaenus,  the  master  of  the 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria.  Becoming  a  Ch  istian 
he  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Alexandrian  church, 
and  succeeded  his  preceptor  Pantsenus,  as  master  of  the 
catechetic  or  divinity  school.  He  taught  with  great 
applause  during  the  reign  of  Severus  (A.D.  193—211), 
and  had  Origen  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  third 
century  for  pupils.  About  A.D.  202,  he  retired  into 
Palestine  and  Syria  for  a  short  time,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  A.D.  220. 
Clement  had  vast  learning,  a  lively  imagination,  great 
fluency,  considerable  discrimination,  and  was  a  bold 
and  independent  speculator.  That  he  had  true  piety 
and  held  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  admitted 
by  all ;  but  no  one  of  the  fathers  except  Origen,  has 
been  more  censured  in  modern  times,  for  an  excessive 
attachment  to  philosophy  or  metaphysical  theology. 
He  was  a  true  Eclectic,  which  he  also  professed  to  be  ; 
that  is,  he  followed  no  master  implicitly,  but  examined 
and  judged  for  himself.  Yet  his  education  and  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lived,  led  him  to  lean  towards 
Platonism  and  Stoicism.  His  great  error  was,  that  he 
overrated  the  value  of  philosophy  or  human  reason  as 
a  guide  in  matters  of  religion.  He  also  indulged  his 
imagination,  as  all  the  learned  of  this  age  did,  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  construed  the  Bible  allegorically  and  fanci- 
fully. His  three  principal  works  which  have  reached 
us  constitute  one  whole.  His  Exhortatio  ad  Grcecos 
was  intended  to  convince  and  convert  pagans.  His 
Pcedagogu-i  in  three  books  was  intended  to  instruct  a 
young  convert  in  the  practice  cf  Christianity.  His 
Stromata  [Patch-work]  in  eight  books  (the  last  of 
which  is  not  the  genuine  eighth  book),  are  written  with- 
out method  or  in  a  most  discursive  manner.  In  them 
Clement  attempts  to  give  the  world  his  most  profound 
thoughts  and  speculations  on  theology  and  the  kindred 
sciences.  He  has  also  left  us  a  practical  treatise,  en- 
titled Quis  dives  Hie  sit,  qui  salcetur?  in  which  his  object 
is  to  show  to  what  temptations  and  dangers  the  rich  arc 
exposed.  There  are  ascribed  to  him  and  printed  with 
his  works,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  others  which 
are  dubious.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  works  of 
his  which  are  now  lost.  Of  these  the  principal  are, 
Libri  viii.  Hypotypo<eon,  a  compendious  exposition  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  character  and 
writings  of  Clement  have  been  elaborately  investigated 
by  various  persons,  among  whom  are  Lc  Nourry  ( Ap- 
parat.  ad  Biblioth.  Patr.);  Walch  (Miscellanea  Sacra); 
Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philos.);  and  Neander,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  i.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Potter.  Oxf.  1715,  ML— Mur.  [Reprinted  with  ad- 
ditions at  Venice,  1757,  2  vols,  folio.  See  another 
excellent  work  by  Bishop  Kaye,  entitled  Some  account 
of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  dement  <>f  Alexandria. 
Lond.  1835.  None  of  his  writings  has  been  translated 
into  English,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  tract, 
Who  is  the  rich  man  that  shall  he  saved?  by  Jones, 
Lond.  1711,  12ino;  but  in  a  curious  series  of  publica- 
tions, entitled  Small  l,oohs  on  great  subject*,  the  English 
reader  will  rind  in  No.  VII.  (Pickering,  Lond.  1844), 
under  the  title  of  Christian  docttine  in  the  second  Cen- 


tury, extracts  from  the  three  great  works  of  Clemens, 
his  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  Lis  Patdagogus,  and  his 
Stromata. — R. 

2  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  was  the 
son  of  a  pagan  centurion  of  proconsular  rank,  and  born 
at  Carthage  about  A.D.  160.  He  was  bred  to  the  law  ; 
but  becoming  a  Christian  was  made  a  presbyter  in  the 
church  of  Carthage,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent 
his  whole  life.  About  A.D.  200  he  embraced  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Montanists ;  which  he  afterwards  de- 
fended with  his  usual  ardour.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age ;  and  yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  A.D.  220.  Jerome,  De  Scriptoribus  lllustr.  cap. 
liii.  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ann.  1G,  and  others,  give 
him  a  high  character.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Cyprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  was  accustomed  to  read  some  por- 
tions of  his  works  daily  ;  and  in  calling  for  this  author, 
used  to  say,  Da  magistrum,  bring  my  master.  He  wrote 
with  great  force  and  displayed  much  both  of  erudition 
and  acutcness  ;  but  his  style  is  concise,  harsh,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  modern  readers.  His  diction  and 
his  spirit  too  it  has  been  supposed,  were  extensively  pro- 
pagated in  the  Latin  church.  His  works  consist  of  about 
30  short  treatises  and  are  nearly  all  of  a  polemic  cast, 
argumentative,  vituperative,  and  severe.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes ;  namely,  apologetic  or  in 
controversy  with  pagans  and  Jews  ,•  doctrinal  or  con- 
futations of  heretics ;  and  moral  in  defence  or  con- 
futation of  certain  practices  or  rules  of  conduct.  Most 
of  his  works  of  the  last  class  were  written  after  he 
became  a  Montanist,  and  are  in  defence  of  the  rigid 
principles  of  that  sect,  or  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  Christians  in  general.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  by  Sender,  Halle,  17G9-73,  5  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  6th  vol.  by  Windorf  containing  indices  and  a 
Glossary,  1776. —  Mur.  [Reprinted  in  1828,  in  6  vols. 
12mo.  See  Neander,  Antignosticus  Geist  des  Tertul- 
lianus und  F.inleit.in  dessen  Schriften.  Berlin,  1825. 
See  also  the  first  and  perhaps  the  best  of  Bishop  Kaye's 
patristic  works,  entitled  The  Eccles.  History  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  illustrated  from  the  tcritings 
of  Tertulliun.  Lond.  1845,  3d  edit.  Several  of  Ter- 
tullian's  writings  have  been  translated  into  English  , 
his  Apology,  by  Reeves  and  Chevallier,  ubi  supra:  his 
Prescription  against  Heretics,  by  Betty. — Oxford,  1722  ; 
and  his  Address  to  Terlullus,  with  valuable  notes  by 
Sir  D.  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes).  Edin.  1790,  18mo. 
These  three  pieces  with  eleven  others  have  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  of  Oxford,  and  they  form 
No.  x.  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church  in  course  of  publication  at  Oxford. 
Of  this  collection  twenty-six  numbers  or  volumes  have 
already  appeared. — R. 

Besides  the  writers  above  mentioned  whose  works 
are  extant,  there  were  many  others  in  this  century  of 
whose  works  we  have  only  extracts  preserved  by  the 
fathers.  Of  these,  a  catalogue  embracing  such  as  are 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his  Eccles.  History,  and  by- 
Jerome,  De  Scriptoribus  Illustribus,  is  here  subjoined. 

Papias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  contemporary 
with  Ignatius  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He 
wrote  five  books  containing  traditional  accounts  of 
Christ,  his  apostles,  and  others  of  the  primitive  times, 
lie  is  said  to  have  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  Mil- 
lenium.    Euseb.  iii.  39;  Jerome,  cap   18. 

Quadratus,  Bp.  of  Athens.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  A.D. 
123  or  131.     Euseb.  iv.  3;  Jerome,  cap.  xix.'; 

Aristides,  an  eloquent  Christian  philosopher  of  Athens, 
at  the  same  time  presented  an  Apology.  Euseb.  iv.  3  ; 
Jerome,  cap  xx. 

Agrippa  Castor,  contemporary  with  the  two  kc^t. 
He  was  "  a  very  learned  man,"  and  wrote  a  confutation 
of  the  24  books  of  Basilides  the  heretic.  Euseb.  iv.  7  ; 
Jerome,  cap.  xxi. 

Hegcsippus,  a  converted  Jew,  who  resided  at  Corinth 
.uid  at  Rome.  He  wrote  about  A.D.  160,  ft**  books  of 
Ecclcsiastic.il  matters  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  his 
own  times.  Euseb.  iv.  B,  22,  and  iii.  19,  20,  32;  Jerome, 
cap.  xxii. 
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then  a  presbyter  at  Carthage,  and  at  last  a 
follower  of  Montanus.  AVe  have  various 
short  works  of  his  intended  either  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  the  truth  or  to  excite  piety. 


Mclito,  Bp.  of  Sardis.  lie  wrote  an  Apology  besides 
various  short  works.    Kuseb.  iv.  26;  Jerome,  cap.  xxiv. 

Apollinaris,  Bp.  of  Ilierapolis  in  Phrygia,  A.D.  170. 
He  wrote  an  Apology,  five  books  against  the  pagans, 
and  other  works.     Euseb.  iv.  27  ;  Jerome,  cap.  xvi. 

Dionysius,  Bp.  of  Corinth,  from  about  A.D.  170.  He 
was  an  active  and  influential  man,  and  wrote  valuable 
Epistles  to  several  churches  and  their  bishops  ;  namely, 
to  the  churches  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Nicomedia,  Gortyna, 
and  others  in  Crete  ;  to  Amastris,  and  others  in  Pontus  ; 
to  Pinitus,  a  Cretan  bp.  and  Victor,  Bp.  of  Rome.  Euseb. 
iv.  23  ;  Jerome,  cap.  xxvii. 

Tatian,  a  rhetorician  and  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr. 
After  the  death  of  Justin  he  swerved  from  the  common 
path,  and  became  founder  of  a  rigorous  sect  called  En- 
cratites.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  170,  and  wrote  an 
Apology  under  the  title  of  Oratio  contru  Gratcos,  which 
is  still  extant  and  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 
Justin  Martyr.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  many 
other  works  ;  among  which  a  Diatessaron  or  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  treatise  on  Perfection  after 
the  pattern  of  Christ,  are  particularly  mentioned.  Euseb. 
iv.  29  ;  Jerome,  cap.  xxxix.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  12. 

Musanus,  of  the  same  age  wrote  against  the  Encra- 
tites.     Jerome,  cap.  xxxi.;  Euseb.  iv.  28. 

Modestus,  of  the  same  age  wrote  a  book  against 
Marcion,  which  Euscbius  says  exceeded  all  other  con- 
futations of  that  heretic.  Euseb.  iv.  25 ;  Jerome,  cap. 
xxxii. 

Bardesanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  of  the  same  age  an 
eloquent  and  acute  reasoner.  He  was  first  a  Yak  nti- 
nian ;  but  afterwards  wrote  against  that  and  other 
sects.  His  works  were  numerous,  which  his  admirers 
translated  from  Syriac  into  Greek.  His  dialogues 
against  Marcion,  and  his  treatise  On  Fate,  are  particu- 
larly commended.  Euseb.  iv.  30;  Jerome,  cap.  xxxiii. 

Victor,  Bp.  of  Rome,  A.D.  191-203.  His  zeal  re- 
specting the  right  day  for  Easter  led  him  to  write 
several  Epistles  on  that  subject.  Euseb.  t  34;  Jerome, 
cap.  xxxiv.  Nothing  of  his  remains,  though  two  spu- 
rious Epistles  with  his  name  are  still  extant. 

Panta?nus,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  and 
head  of  the  catechetic  school  there  before  Clement.  He 
was  a  learned  and  active  Christian,  and  wrote  much 
particularly  in  explanation  of  the  Scriptures;  but  his 
works  are  lost.  He  visited  India  or  Arabia  Felix,  as  a 
missionary,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  church. 
Euseb.  v.  10;  Jerome,  cap.  x.wvi. 

Rhodon,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  but  educated  at  Rome 
under  Tatian.  He  wrote  much;  and  in  particular  on 
tin  HesxtiSmeron  'the  six  days  of  creation) ;  a  treatise 
against  Marcion  ;  and  another  against  the  Phrygians 
Or  Cataphrygians,  the  disciples  of  Montane.-.  Euseb. 
v.  \'.i ;  Jerome,  cap.  xxxvii. 

Miltiades,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
A.D.  180-192.  He  wrote  an  Apology  ami  works  against 
the  Cataphrygians,  the  pagans,  and  the  Jews.  Euseb. 
v.  17 ;  Jerome,  cap.  xxxix. 

Apollonlus,    an    eloquent    Greek   writer,  author  of  a 

long  and  much  valued  confutation  of  the  Cataphry- 
gians.    Euseb.  iv.  ]>t ;  Jerome,  cap.  xl. 

i  rapion,  ordained  Bp.  of  Antfoch,  A.D.  191.  lie 
wrote  an  Epistle  concerning  the  Blontanists  or  Cata- 
phrygians, and  some  other tracta  Euseb.  \i.  l-' ;  Jer. 
cap.  xli. 

ApollOldus,  a  Roman  senator  and  martyr  under  ( 'oin- 

modus.  His  eloquent  defence  at  his  trial  was  committed 
to  writing,    Euseb  v.  21  ;  Jerome,  cap  xiii. 

I  Oder  the  reie'ns  of  ( 'oinniodus  aixl  Scvetus,  or  A.D. 

180-211,  lived  several  writers  mentioned  summarily  by 
Euseb.  v.  27,  ami  by  Jerome,  cap.  xi\i  U  ;  namely, 
Heraclitus,  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Pauti  Epistles} 

Maximus   who   wrote  on   the  Origin   "I    I  ril   and  the 

('nation  dj  Matter}  Candldus  and  Appion,  who  wrote 
on  the  Hexaetneron  ;  Se\tns  wrote  on  the  Resurrection  , 
and  Arabianus  composed  some  doctrinal  tracts. 
mi  the  preceding  wrote  in  Greek,  except  Bardeaanea, 

who  composed  in   Syriac,  ahd    Victor  and    Apolloniui 

the  martyr  who  wrote  in  Latin. —  Mm 


defeets 
to  say. 


Whether    his    excellences    or    his 
were   the  greatest,   it  is   difficult 

lie  possessed  great  genius,  but  it  was  wild 
and  unchastened.  His  piety  was  active  and 
fervent,  but  likewise  gloomy  and  austere, 
lie  had  much  learning  and  knowledge,  but 
was  changeable  and  credulous,  and  more 
acute  than  solid. ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AXD  THEOLOGY. 

1.  The  whole  Christian  system  was  still 
comprised  in  a  few  precepts  and  proposi- 
tions ;  nor  did  the  teachers  publicly  advance 
any  doctrines  beside  those  contained  in  what 
is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  their 
manner  of  handling  these  doctrines  there 
was  nothing  subtle,  profound,  or  distant 
from  common  apprehension.  This  will  not 
appear  strange  if  we  reflect  that  no  contro- 
versy had  yet  been  moved  respecting  those 
important  points  of  religion  about  which 
contests  afterwards  arose,  and  that  the 
bishops  were  generally  plain,  unlearned 
men,  more  distinguished  for  their  piety  than 
for  their  genius  and  eloquence. 
_  2.  Yet  insensibly,  from  this  venerable 
simplicity  there  was  a  considerable  depar- 
ture ;  _  many  points  were  more  critically 
investigated  and  more  artificially  stated; 
many  principles  also  were  imprudently 
adopted  which  were  derived  from  philoso- 
phy and  that  too  not  of  the  most  solid 
character  This  change  arose  from  two 
principal  causes.  The  first  lay  in  the  dis- 
position of  certain  teachers  who  wished  to 
make  Christianity  appear  in  harmony  with 
the  decisions  of  philosophy,  and  who  thought 
it  eleganl  to  state  Christian  precepts  in  the 
language  of  philosophers,  civilians,  and 
rabbins.  The  other  cause  i-  found  in  the 
discussions  with  the  opposera  and  corrupt 
of  the  truth.  To  meet  these,  the  Christian 
doctors  were  sometimes  under  the  necessity 


1  Those  who  wish  further  information  concerning 
tii,   r  w  liters,  their  defects  and  their  works,  are  directed 

and  the  direction  is  given  once  tor  all-  to  consult 
those  authors  who  treat  profesw  dlj  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Writers;  namely,  Fabricius,  Btbliotheca  Grata  and 
Biblioth.  Latinai  Cave,  Hittorim  LUeraria  Seriptor. 
.  Do  Tin.  Bibliotheque  il<<.!i<f.  />,.'<>.  Ceillier, 
Histeire  m'n.  rati-  dei  tint.  Saeri*  ei  BccUs.  and  others. 
[To  these  may  be  added  Lumper,  Hist.  '/'/,,,»/.  Crit.d,> 

Vita  Srriptix  tituur  Dncf  ri n<i.  SS.  I' I',  tiium  priorum 
sarii/inum,  \c   Augsburg,  lTv'J  -99,  in  l.{  volume- 

••  Opus  est  magna  diligentla  oongestum,  doctum,  utile,  at 
quod  dolendum.  mm  ahsolutum."  Dan*.  Also  Sch- 
ramm. Anatydi  <>i><  rum,  SS.  ]>  ]>  Augsburg,  17*0-96.  in 
eighteen  volumes,  Bvo.averj  valuable  work ;  and  Sch&. 
nemann,  Biblh.  Hist.  lit<  r.  ptitrum  latinor.  a  T<  rtutfiano 
ad  Qregor.  htag.etIsid.Bisp.    Up.  1792-4, 8  vols*  Sro, 

In   the  pn  face   to  the  second  volume  the  author  pro- 
1   third   to  complete  the  work;   hut  I   helie\e  it 
was  never  published,  and  he  died  in  1802. —  R 
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of  stating  with  precision  what  was  before 
undefined,  and  exhibiting  their  views  with 
more  discrimination. 

3.  Whoever  wishes  for  an  example  need 
only  consider,  what  began  to  be  taught  in 
this  age  respecting  the  state  of  souls  when 
separated  from  the  body.  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  simply  taught  that  the  spirits  of 
holy  men  on  leaving  the  body  were  received 
to  heaven,  and  that  those  of  the  wicked 
went  to  hell.  And  this  satisfied  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ  in  whom  there  was  more 
piety  than  curiosity  ;  but  this  plain  doc- 
trine was  materially  injured,  when  Chris- 
tians were  induced  to  agree  with  the  Pla- 
tonics and  others,  that  only  the  souls  of 
heroes  and  men  of  distinguished  abilities 
were  raised  to  heaven ;  while  those  of  others, 
being  weighed  down  by  their  sensual  pro- 
pensities, sunk  to  the  infernal  regions  and 
could  never  attain  to  the  world  of  light  till 
cleansed  from  their  pollutions.1  From  the 
time  when  this  opinion  began  to  prevail,  the 
martyrs  only  were  represented  and  believed 
to  be  happy  immediately  after  death ;  others 
were  assigned  to  some  obscure  region,  in 
which  they  were  detained  till  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  or  at  least  till  their  im- 
purities which  disqualified  them  for  heaven 
should  be  removed  from  them.  From  this 
source,  how  numerous  and  how  vast  the 
errors  ! — what  vain  ceremonies  ! — what  de- 
basing superstitions  took  their  rise  ! 

4.  But  they  all  revered  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  standard 
of  truth;  and  therefore  they  wished  them 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  all.  Of  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  into  other  languages, 
we  have  already  spoken.  "We  shall  here 
speak  only  of  the  expositors.  The  first 
Christian  who  composed  explanations  of  the 
sacred  volume,  was  if  I  mistake  not  Pan- 
tasnus,  the  master  of  the  Alexandrine  school. 
But  divine  providence  has  so  ordered  that 
none  of  his  writings  have  reached  us.  The 
Hypotyposes  also  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  expounded  de- 
tached passages  from  the  sacred  books,  have 
been  lost ;  and  likewise  his  Commentaries  on 
the  canonical  Epistles.  Tatian  composed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  has  [not] 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time.2  Justin  Martyr 


1  I  have  treated  largely  of  these  sentiments  of  the 
i  and  especially  of  the  Platonics,  in  my  notes 
on  Cudworth'a  Intellectual  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  1030'. 

-  I  cannot  but  think  there  must  be  a  great  typo- 
graphical i  r.  ,:•  in  the  original  of  this  sentence.  For  it 
is  in  a  ea  y  to  believe  that  Sloshcim  maintained  the  long- 
exploded  notion,  that  either  of  those  Harmonies  of  the 
four  Go  pels  which  we  have  in  the  BibHoth  ca  Patrum, 
could  In'  the  genuine  work  of  Tatian.  See  Prudentiua 
Maran,  Diss.  xiii.  cap.  jdl.  sec.'),  6,  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Justin  Martyr,  &c.  and  republished  by  Sprenger, 
Tliesaurut  Ret  Patristica,  torn.  ii.—Mir. 


explained  the  Apocalypse;  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  elucidated  the  four  Gospels ;  and 
others  expounded  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation.     All  these  works  are  now  lost. 

5.  But  this  loss  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  is  certain  that  no  one  of  these  ex- 
positors could  be  pronounced  an  excellent  or 
renowned  interpreter.  They  all  believed  the 
language  of  Scripture  to  contain  two  mean- 
ings ;  the  one  obvious  and  corresponding 
with  the  direct  import  of  the  words;  the  other 
recondite  and  concealed  under  the  words, 
like  a  kernel  by  the  shell:  the  former  they 
neglected  as  of  little  value,  and  bestowed 
their  chief  attention  on  the  latter ;  that  is, 
they  were  more  intent  on  throwing  obscu- 
rity over  the  sacred  writings  by  the  fictions 
of  their  own  imaginations,  than  of  searching- 
out  their  true  meaning.  Some  also,  and 
this  is  stated  especially  of  Clement,  attemp- 
ted to  make  the  divine  oracles  teach  and 
support  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  The 
excessive  and  almost  divine  authority  as- 
cribed to  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  called  the  Septuagint,  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  any  valuable  and  suitable 
interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  Bible. 

G.  A  system  of  Christian  theology  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  was  composed  by  no  one 
in  this  age.  The  tracts  of  Arabian  us,  De 
dog  mate  Christiana,  having  been  all  lost,  we 
cannot  tell  what  they  were.  The  five  books 
of  Papias,  De  Diciis  Christi  et  Aposiolorum 
or  Explanatio  oraculorum  dominicorum,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  Eusebius,3  must 
bo  regarded  rather  as  an  historical  than  a 
doctrinal  work.  Melito  of  Sardis  is  said 
to  have  written,  DeFide,  De  Crdatione,  and 
De  Vcritate ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
these  titles  whether  they  were  polemic  or 
doctrinal  treatises.  Some  points  in  theo- 
logy were  stated  and  defended  by  those  who 
engaged  in  religious  controversies.   But  the 

•  •  • 

doctrines  which  were  not  brought  into  con- 
troversy were  not  so  distinctly  treated  by 
the  writers  of  that  age,  that  we  can  fully 
understand  what  their  views  were.  It  is 
not  strange  therefore  that  all  sects  of 
Christians  can  find  in  what  are  called  the 
Fathers  something  to  favour  their  own 
opinions  and  systems. 

7.  The  controversial  writers  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  century  encoun- 
tered either  the  Jews,  or  the  worshippers 
of  idol  gods,  or  the  corrupters  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  founders  of  new  sci 
that  is,  the  heretics.  With  the  Jews  con- 
tended in  particular  Justin  Martyr,  in 


•'!  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec  '■  ..  lib.  ill.  cap.  xxlx.    8 

.iii ;  Jerome,  Dt 
Scriptor.  rii.fr.  cap  xvlil.—  Mur. 
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Dialogue  icith  Tnjpho  and  likewise  Ter- 
tullian;  but  neither  of  them  in  the  beal 
manner,  because  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  history  of  the  lie- 
brews,  and  did  not  duly  consider  the  sub- 
ject. The  pagans  were  assailed  especially 
by  those  who  wrote  Apologies  for  the  Chris- 
tians, as  Athenagoras,  Melito,  Quadratus, 
Miltiadcs,  Aristides,  Tatian,  and  Justin 
Martyr ;  or  who  composed  addresses  to  the 
pagans,  as  Justin,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch.  All  these  van- 
quished paganism  and  answered  the  calum- 
nies cast  upon  the  Christians  solidly  and 
dexterously;  but  they  were  less  able  and 
successful  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  demonstrating  its 
truth  and  divine  origin.  At  least  we  per- 
ceive that  much  is  wanting  in  the  explana- 
tions they  give  of  Christian  doctrines,  and 
in  the  arguments  they  use  in  confirmation 
of  religious  truth.  Those  who  chastised  the 
heretics  make  a  numerous  body,  but  we 
have  few  of  their  writings  left.  The  whole 
host  of  heretics  were  attacked  by  Irenaeus 
in  a  work  expressly  against  them;  by  Cle- 
ment, in  his  Stromata;  and  by  Tertullian, 
De  Prcescriptionibus  adversus  hcereticos ; 
not  to  mention  Justin  Martyr,  whose  con- 
futation of  them  has  been  lost.  Those  who 
wrote  against  particular  sects  of  heretics,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate ;  besides,  the 
works  of  most  of  them  are  not  preserved. 

8.  In  these  disputants  there  was  somc- 
thino-  more  of  ingenuousness  and  good  faith 
than  in  those  who  undertook  the  support  of 
truth  in  the  following  centuries.  For  the 
convenient  wiles  of  sophistry  and  the  dis- 
honourable artifices  of  debate  had  not  gained 
admittance  among  Christians.  Yet  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  who  has  due  regard  for 
truth,  cannot  extol  them  highly.  Most  of 
them  lacked  discernment,  knowledge,  ap- 
plication, good  arrangement,  and  force. 
They  often  advance  very  flimsy  arguments, 
and  such  as  were  suited  rather  to  embar- 
rass than  convince  the  mind.  One,  laving 
aside  the  Divine  Scriptures  from  which  all 
the  weapons  of  religious  controversy  should 
be  drawn,  bids  as  consult  the  bishops  of 
those  churches  which  were  founded  by 
apostles.  Another,  as  if  contending  aboul 
the  title  or  boundaries  of  lands  in  a  court 
of  Law,  with  as  ill  grace  pleads  prescription 
against  his  adversaries.  A  third  Imitates 
the  silly  disputants  among  the  .lews,  who 
offered  a,s  arguments  the  mystic  powers  of 

numbers  and  words.1     Nor  are  those  wholl\ 
in  error  who  think  that  the  vicious  mode  of 


i    Example!    may  l>c  si-en   in   Ua.Miage.   Histuin    &Vl 
Juifs,  tome  Hi.  pages  GGO— <i!M. 


disputing  which  afterwards  obtained  the 
name  of  (Economical,  was  sometimes  used 
even  in  this  century.2 

9.  The  principal  parts  of  practical  reli- 
gion or  morality  are  treated  of  by  Justin 
.Martyr,  or  whoever  it  was  that  composed 
the  Epistle  to  Zerias  and  Serenus  found 
among  the  works  of  Justin.  Others  dis- 
cussed particular  duties  in  set  treatises. 
Thus  ClemensAlexandrinus  composed  tracts 
on  Calumny,  Patience,  Continence,  and 
other  virtues,  which  have  not  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  But  the  tracts  of  Tertul- 
lian on  practical  duties,  namely,  on  Chas- 
tity, on  Flight  from  persecution,  on  Fasting, 
on  Theatrical  exhibitions,  on  the  Dress  of 
females,  on  Prayer,  cce.  have  come  safely 
to  our  hands ;  and  would  be  perused  with 
greater  profit,  were  it  not  for  the  gloomy 
and  morose  spirit  which  they  everywhere 
breathe,  and  the  excessively  artificial  and 
difficult  style  in  which  they  are  written.3 

10.  In  what  estimation  these  and  other 
ancient  writers  on  Christian  morals  ought 
to  be  held,  the  learned  are  not  agreed. 
Some  hold  them  to  be  the  very  best  guides 
to  true  piety;  others  on  the  contrary  think 
their  precepts  were  the  worst  possible,  and 
that  practical  religion  could  not  be  commit- 
ted to  worse  hands.4  Competent  judges 
will  decide  the  question  for  themselves.  To 
us  it  appears  that  their  writings  contain 
many  things  excellent,  well  considered,  and 


2  Simon,  Histoire  critique  de*  princtpaux  Comments- 
teurs  du  X.  T.  cap.  ii.  p.  21.  [To  do  or  to  say  anything, 
kclt  oiKOvofj-Cav,  or  oikovohikCos.  is  to  use  decep- 
tion or  good  policy  rather  than  fair  honest  dealing, 
yet  with  good  intentions  or  for  a  good  end.    Sec  Suicer, 

Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  450. —  Mur. 

3  So  perplexed  and  difficult  is  the  style  of  Tertullian 
and  so  peculiar  his  use  of  Latin  terms,  mostly  of  the 
Punic  dialect,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  compile 
a  Lexicon  for  his  works,  which  will  be  found  attached 
to  Sender's  edition  (vol.  vi.)  and  which  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  student.  It  has  been  remarked  as 
unfortunate  that  the  first  application  of  Latin  to  Chris- 
tian subjects  was  made  by  tins  "fiery  African;"  for 
with  him  originated  that  barbarous  style,  "duram,  hor- 
ridam,  Latinisque  Lnauditam,"  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  theological  latinity  of  the  present  day.  The  stu- 
dent will  find  in  Munter's  Prtmordia  tjric.  a 
selection  of  Tertulllan's  phrases  still  employed  in  treat- 
ing (if  doctrinal  and  polemical  subjects.  —  li. 

•  On  tlii-;  subject  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bar- 
beyrac  held  a  controversy  in  our  day  with  Ceillier,  a 
Benedictine  monk.  A  history  of  the  controversy  with 
his  own  opinion  of  it  Is  given  by  Bnddeus, 

jam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  see.  i.  p.  After- 

wards, i  published  a  more  full  defence  of  the 

severe  judgment  be  bad  passed  open  the  fathers,  under 

the  title  ot  1'raUc  <l<  Lt  Mora  d.  1-728, 

Ito,  which  Is  \\eii  worth  reading  by  those  who  wish  to 
Investigate  the  subject ;  yet  l  think  be  charg  ithe  la- 
thers With  some  faults  which  may  easily  be  exeu.-ed. 
[Liberatus  Faatonius,  a  Catholic,  published  an  answer 
to  Barbeyrac  in  a  Latin  work.  D(  Moral*  Patrutn  Dor- 
fiimi,  ado,  lidrtun  Barbeyraci.  Libourne,  17<>7,  ito — 
Mur.  [Various  other  writers  took  the  field  against 
Barbeyrae  and  ■  few  In  bis  defence;  their  names  and 

the  titles  of  their  works  may  be  seen  in  Y\  .deli's  Biblio. 

PatritUca,  by  Dan/.,  p  tiiri,  \c— li. 
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■well  calculated  to  cherish  piety;  but  at  the 
same  time  many  things  unduly  rigorous, 
and  derived  from  the  Stoic  and  Academic 
philosophy;  many  things  vague  and  inde- 
terminate and  many  things  positively  false 
and  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  ofChrist. 
If  one  deserves  the  title  of  a  bad  master  in 
morals,  who  has  no  just  ideas  of  the  proper 
boundaries  and  limitations  of  Christian 
duties,  nor  clear  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  the  different  virtues  and  vices,  nor  a  per- 
ception of  those  general  principles  to  which 
recurrence  should  be  had  in  all  discussions 
respecting  Christian  virtue,  and  who  there- 
fore very  often  talks  at  random,  and  blun- 
ders in  expounding  the  divine  laws,  though 
he  may  say  many  excellent  things  and  excite 
in  us  considerable  emotion;  then  I  can 
readily  admit  that  in  strict  truth  this  title 
belongs  to  many  of  the  fathers. 

11.  In  this  century  there  was  admitted, 
with  good  intentions  no  doubt  yet  most 
inconsiderately,  a  fundamental  error  in 
regard  to  morals  and  pernicious  to  Chris- 
tianity; an  error  which  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  to  our  times,  has  produced  an 
infinity  of  mistakes  and  evils  of  various 
kinds.  Jesus  our  Saviour  prescribed  one 
and  the  same  rule  of  life  or  duty  to  all  his 
disciples ;  but  the  Christian  doctors,  either 
by  too  great  a  desire  of  imitating  the  nations 
among  whom  they  lived,  or  from  a  natural 
propensity  to  austerity  and  gloom  (which 
is  a  disease  that  many  labour  under  in  Sy- 
ria, Egypt,  and  other  provinces  of  the  east), 
were  induced  to  maintain  that  Christ  had 
prescribed  a  twofold  rule  of  holiness  and 
virtue ;  the  one  ordinary,  the  other  extraor- 
dinary; the  one  lower,  the  other  higher; 
the  one  for  men  of  business,  the  other  for 
persons  of  leisure,  and  such  as  sought  to 
attain  higher  glory  in  the  future  world. 
They  therefore  early  divided  all  that  had 
been  taught,  whether  in  books  or  by  tra- 
dition respecting  a  Christian  life  and  morals, 
into  Precepts  and  Counsels.  They  applied 
the  name  Precepts  to  those  laws  which  were 
universally  obligatory  or  were  enacted  for 
all  men  of  all  descriptions;  but  the  Coun- 
sels related  only  to  those  who  deemed  it 
praiseworthy  to  aspire  after  superior  holi- 

-  and  a  closer  union  with  God. 

12.  There  «oon  arose  a  class  of  persons 
who  professed  to  strive  after  that  higher 
and  more  eminent  holiness  which  common 
Christians  cannot  attain  ;  and  who  resolved 
to  obey  the  counsels  ofChrist  in  order  to 
enjoy  intimate  communion  with  God  in  this 
lite,  and  on  leaving  the  body  to  rise  with- 
out impediment  or  difficulty  to  the  celestial 
world.  They  supposed  many  things  were 
forbidden  to  them,  which  were  allowed  to 


other  Christians;  such  as  wine,  flesh,  ma- 
trimony, and  worldly  business.1  They 
supposed  they  must  emaciate  their  bodies 
with  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and  hunger. 
They  considered  it  a  happiness  to  retire  to 
desert  places,  and  by  close  meditation  to 
abstract  their  minds  from  all  external 
objects  and  whatever  delights  the  senses. 
Both  men  and  women  imposed  these  severe 
restraints  on  themselves,  with  good  inten- 
tions I  suppose,  but  they  set  a  bad  example, 
and  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity. They  were  denominated  Ascetics, 
2~6i;oaA,/,'E/./.£/cro/,  and  also  both  male  and 
female  philosophers,  and  were  distinguished 
from  other  Christians,  not  only  by  a  differ- 
ent appellation  but  by  peculiarities  of  dress 
and  demeanour.2  Those  of  this  century 
who  embraced  this  austere  mode  of  life, 
lived  indeed  by  themselves,  but  they  did 
not  withdraw  altogether  from  the  society 
and  converse  of  men.  But  in  process  of 
time  persons  of  this  description  retired  into 
deserts,  and  afterwards  formed  themselves 
into  associations  after  the  maimer  of  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutaj. 

13.  The  causes  of  this  institution  are 
plain.  First,  the  Christians  did  not  wish 
to  appear  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  other  people,  among  whom 
there  were  many  philosophers  and  sages 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  by 
their  dress  and  their  whole  mode  of  life, 
and  who  were  held  in  high  honour.  Now, 
among  these  philosophers  (as  is  well  known) 
none  were  more  popular  with  the  Christians 
than  the  Piatonists  and  Pythagoreans,  who 
it  appears  recommended  two  modes  of  liv- 
ing ;  the  one  for  philosophers  who  wished 
to  excel  others  in  virtue,  and  the  other  for 
people  engaged  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.3  The  Piatonists  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing rule  for  philosophers: — The  mind  of  a 
wise  man  must  be  withdrawn  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
body;  and  as  the  oppressive  load  of  the 
body  and  intercourse  with  men  are  most 
adverse  to  this  design,  therefore  all  sen- 
sual gratifications  are  to  be  avoided;  _  the 
body  is  to  be  sustained  or  rather  mortified 
with  coarse  and  slender  fare ;  solitude  is  to 
be  sought  for ;  and  the  mind  is  to  be  self- 


i  Athcnagoras,  Apologia  / to  Christianis,  cap  xxviii. 
p.  12'J,  ed.  Oxon.  and  others. 

2  See  Balmasiu  '  '<*  Tertutliatu  de  Patth, 
pages  7,  8.  [Deylifig,  Esercit.  ie  .!s>->ti<  Vet.  in  Ob- 
,./,-.  Saa  .  lii).  in'.,  ami  Bingham,  Jntiq.  Ecckt.  vol.  Hi. 
p.  H,  Skc. — Mar. 

3  TUey  made  a  distinction  between  tiring  according 
to  Batam  ({fiv  Kara  $v<Tl»0»  and  Bring  aboro  nature, 
(Oit/  vn-ep  <bvaw)-  See  £nefl  '"  } ;"  '" 
phratto,  p.  29,  ed.  Barthii.  The  former  was  the  rule  taw 
all  men  ,  the  Litter  only  for  philosopheM  who  aimed  at 
perfect  virtue. 
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collected  and  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
so  as  to  be  detached  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  body.1  Whoever  lives  in  this 
manner  shall  in  the  present  life  have  con- 
verse with  Goi! ;  and  when  freed  from  the 
load  of  the  body,  shall  ascend  -without  de- 
lay to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  not  need 
like  the  souls  of  other  nun  to  undergo  a 
purgation.  The  grounds  of  this  system  lay 
in  the  peculiar  sentiments  entertained  by 
this  sect  of  philosophers  and  by  their  friends, 
respecting  the  soul,  demons,  matter,  and 
the  universe.  And  when  these  sentiments 
were  embraced  by  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers, the  necessary  consequences  of  them 
must  also  be  adopted. 

14.  What  has  been  stated  will  excite  less 
surprise,  if  it  be  remembered  that  Egypt 
was  the  land  where  this  mode  of  life  had  its 
origin ;  for  this  country,  from  some  law  of 
nature,  has  always  produced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  gloomy  and  hypochondriac  or  melan- 
choly persons  than  any  other;2  and  it  still 
does  so.  Here  it  was  that,  long  before  the 
Saviour's  birth,  not  only  the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutae — those  Jewish  sects  composed 
of  persons  affected  -with  a  morbid  melan- 
choly or  rather  .partially  deranged — had 
their  chief  residence ;  but  many  others  also 
that  they  might  better  please  the  gods, 
withdrew  themselves  as  by  the  instinct  of 
nature  from  commerce  with  men  and  from 
all  the  pleasures  of  life.3  From  Egypt 
this  mode  of  life  passed  into  Syria  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  which  in  like  man- 
ner  always  abounded  with  unsociable  and 
aust<  re  individuals;'1  and  at  last  it  was  in- 
troduced from  the  east  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Hence  the  numerous  maladies 
which  still  deform  the  Christian  worldj 
hence  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  hence  the 
numerous  herds  of  monks;  hence  the  two 
species  of  life,  the  theoretical  and  mystical ; 
hence  the  many  other  things  of  a  like  na- 
ture which  ue  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion in  the  ]  of  our  work.* 

15.  Another  error  among  the  Christians, 


l  Consult  here,  by  all  means,  that  most  distinguished 
Platonist,  Porphyry,  iwp<  airox*/s,  or,  on  abstinence 
from  fl  .  27  And  LI,  !,  3 1,  where 

a  philo- 
b<  pher. 

&c.     Paris,  17.'3"'.  Ito. 

lib.  ii.   D.  I0t,   cd.   Q] 
Epipha  •  ii-  !»■  1092; 

Tertullian,  Di  E 
nasius,  Vita    '  '•  rail,  I 

i  <  !hardin,  /  ■•■  ■  tome  iv.  p.   I 

A  in-  terd.  I 

\>  Tin  of  tracing  minul 

origin  and  ,  Tor,  botb  In  d 

'I1. i  \i  r  has  written  on  thi   •  ul  Je  it,es]  ections 

s  and  9  of  his  Natural  Hist.  <;''  Enthutiasm,  and  In  the 
first  volume  of  his  Ancient  Christianity.     A  full  vi  w 


not  indeed  of  equal  extent  but  a  pernicious 
one  and  productive  of  many  evils,  was  the 
following.  The  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans 
deemed  it  not  only  lawful  but  commendable 
to  deceive  and  to  lie,  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  piety.  G  The  Jews  living  in  Egypt 
learned  from  them  this  sentiment  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  appears  from  many  proofs. 
And  from  both,  this  vice  early  spread  among 
the  Christians.  Of  this  no  one  will  doubt, 
who  calls  to  mind  the  numerous  forgeries  of 
books  under  the  names  of  eminent  men,  the 
Sibylline  verses,7  and  other  similar  trash,8 
a  large  mass  of  which  appeared  in  this  and 
the  following  centuries.  I  would  not  say 
that  the  orthodox  Christians  forged  all  the 
books  of  this  character;  on  the  contrary  it 
is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
originated  from  the  founders  of  the  Gnostic 
sects ;  yet  that  the  Christians  who  were  free 
from  heterodox  views  were  not  wholly  free 
from  this  fault,  is  too  clear  to  be  denied. 

1G.  The  more  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
were  enlarged,  the  greater  the  number  of 
vicious  and  bad  men  who  thrust  themselves 
into  it ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  many  com- 
plaints and  censures  of"  the  writers  of  this 


of  the  errors  which  were  hut  too  prevalent  even  at  this 
early  period,  may  be  seen  in  a  very  valuable  work  hy  a 
layman  of  the  English  Church,  which  i^  mure  compre- 
hensive than  its  title  would  intimate,  for  it  ■ 
corruptions  in  morals  as  well  as  in  doctrines.  I  refer 
to  Osburn'a  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  jtpostoHcal  and 
Early  Fathers,  Loud.  [835,  8vo.  lie  draws  bis 
terials  Bolely  from  the  fathers  of  tl  id  second 

centuries,  his  views  are  evangelical,  and  he  writes  in 
excellent  spirit. — B. 

g  Mosheim,  on  this  subject,  in  his  Comment.  ■ 
Christ.  &c.  p.  2.'51,  refers  us  to  his  Diss,  do  turbata  per 
recenthres  Platonieos  ecdesia,  sec.  41,  Bcc.—Mur. 

7  Concerning  the  Sibylline  verses  which  were  com- 
posed about  A.D.  138,  Fabricius  has  treated 
Biblioth.  Gra>ca,  tom.  i.    The  i  or  of  the  w 

is  Bervatus.    [Calkins,  who  has  corrected  the  texl 
added  copious  note.;.   Amsterd. 
joined  the  Magic  Oracles  ascribed  to   Zoroaster  i 
Others,  in  which  are  many  things  of  Christian  origin. 
That  the  sibylli  hris- 

tian  in  order  to  bring  idolaters  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  has  been  well  shown  by  BlondeUanx 
others;  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  there  is  no 
learned  man  at  the  present  day  who  thinks  others 
Blondell's  work  was  first  publish)  \  under  the  title,  D  s 
Sibylles,  <■< '.'<  Wei  s  taut  par  I' sftitiquite payt  run  .  . 

P(      .     Charenton,  1649,   Ito.     T-. 
after  the  title  was  changed,  doubt!  tare  pur- 

■ 
ares  a  tte  vie,  §r.  <;  I'occasion  de  I'Ei  rit  attri- 
buS<  t.      Char        •  I,    ito.      Thai 

pagans  were  Indignant  at  this  forgery, v  hich  they  attri- 
buted to  the  Christ ; 

:,  lib.  \ .  |  Lactantius,  Tnstit. 

lib.  iv.  cap.  \i\  rtantine  the  Gr< 

Orai  i  im. 

I 

'•  the  name  of 

Hern  ,  irtlcularlj  called    Posmander 

a  Christian  forgery,  was  .  a  by  Casaubon, 

.    and  afterwards 

by  Conriri  Iworth,  WarburtOD,  and 

Some  hov 

1   by   Flat 
Interpolated  and  corrnpl  me  Christian. 

Mosheim,  De  R    .  I 
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aire.  The  well-known  custom  of  excluding 
transgressors  from  the  communion  was  a 
barrier  against  the  more  flagrant  and  noto- 
rious crimes.  Of  all  sins,  those  accounted 
the  most  heinous  and  the  greatest  were  these 
three,  murder,  idolatry,  and  adultery;  which 
terms,  however,  must  here  be  understood  in 
the  broadest  sense.  Those  guilty  of  these 
crimes  were  in  many  churches  cut  oif  for 
ever  from  communion j  in  other  churches 
they  were  received  back  after  a  long,  severe, 
and  painful  probation.1 

17.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that 
this  custom  of  excluding  improper  charac- 
ters from  the  society  of  Christians,  and  of  not 
receiving  them  back  except  upon  full  proof 
of  reformation,  was  at  first  a  simple  pro- 
cess, or  attended  Avith  very  little  formality; 
but  by  degrees  the  regulations  fcr  it  were 
greatly  amplified,  and  deformed  by  many 
rites  borrowed  especially  from  the  discipline 
of  the  pagan  mysteries.2  That  it  was  proper 
for  the  Christian  bishops  to  increase  the 
restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  trans- 
gression, will  be  readily  granted  by  all  who 
consider  the  circumstances  of  those  times. 
But  whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
Christianity  to  borrow  rules  for  this  salu- 
tary ordinance  from  the  enemies  of  the 
truth,  and  thus  to  consecrate,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  pagan  superstition,  many  per- 
sons very  justly  call  in  question.  The  more 
candid  will  appreciate  the  good  intention  of 
those  who  introduced  this  sort  of  rules 
and  ceremonies ;  all  beyond  this  they  will 
ascribe  to  human  weakness.3 


1  In  this  manner  I  think  we  may  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  learned  men  on  this  subject.  See 
Morin,  De  Disci plina  Pcenitentia,  lib.  ix.  cap.  xix.  p. 
C70,  &e.  Sirmond,  Historic  PwtiHentke  Publicce,  cap. 
i.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  323,  and  the  recent  Dissertation  of 
Orsi,  De  Criminicm  Capitaliiun  per  Tri  1  Priora  Specula 
Absol  utiorie,  Milan,  1730,  4to. 

2  See  Fabricius,  Bibliog.  Antiq.  p.  397  ;  Morin,  De 
Pceniten.DUcip.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  xvi.  Sec. 

3  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  religion  in  each  century,  Mosheim  had  not 
given  a  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  spiritual  Chris- 
t:  unity,  and  of  the  influence  of  real  piety  and  godliness 
on  the  habits,  both  of  thought  and  life,  of  professing 
adherents  of  the  Gospel.  He  never  leads  us  into  the 
true  interior  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  exhibit  the 
mode  in  which  evangelical  truth  was  apprehended  by 
Christian  minds  at  different  periods,  or  to  depict  its 
operation  in  remodelling  individual  character,  and  re- 
proving the  domestic  or  Bocial  evils  prevalent  in  each 
successive  generation.  The  historian  indeed  surveys 
the  pulpit,  but  h_>  nsver  descends  into  the  congregation, 
or  visits  the  family,  or  inquires  among  individuals  for 
the  evidences  of  an  efficacious  faith.  He  draws  no  suf- 
ficiently distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  real  reli- 
gion and  the  mere  nominal  Christianity  too  prevalent 
in  each  age:  between  spiritual  worship  and  that  cum- 
brous ritual  which  was  generally  so  popular,  and  so 
rigidly  enforced  and  practised.  The  Christian  reader 
longs  to  knew,  not  merely  whether  the  technical  teach- 
ing of  the  church  was  wand  and  scriptural,  but  whether 
Its  value  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  people;  whether 
they  "  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  delighted  in 
theexercises  of  a  spiritual  worship,  and  Bought  to  adorn 
th.ir  faith  by  lives  of  true  Belt- 1  nial  and  1>  lieficenee. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    CEREMONIES. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  to  religious  worship 
both  public  and  private  many  rites  were 
added,  without  necessity,  and  to  the  great  of- 
fence of  sober  and  good  men.4  The  principal 
cause  of  this  I  readily  look  for  in  the  per- 
verseness  of  mankind,  who  are  more  de- 
lighted with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
external  forms  than  with  the  true  devotion 
of  the  heart,  and  who  despise  whatever 
does  not  gratify  their  eyes  and  ears.  But 
other  and  additional  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  which,  though  they  suppose  no  bad 
design,  yet  clearly  betray  indiscretion. 

2.  First,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Christian  bishops  multiplied  sacred 
rites  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  Jews  and 
the  pagans  more  friendly  to  them;  for  both 
had  been  accustomed  to  numerous  and  splen- 
did ceremonies  from  their  infancy,  and  had 
no  doubt  that  they  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  religion.  And  hence,  when  they  saw 
the  new  religion  to  be  destitute  of  such 
ceremonies,  they  thought  it  too  simple  and 
therefore  despised  it.  To  obviate  this  ob- 
jection, the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches 
deemed  it  proper  for  them  to  be  more 
splendid  and  attractive  in  their  public  wor- 
ship.5 


For  information  on  these  points  we  must  look  beyond 
the  pages  of  Mosheim  ;  and  as  yet  the  only  source  open 
to  the  English  reader  is  the  History  of  Milner,  written, 
it  is  true,  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  full  of  instruction 
on  those  very  topics  omitted  by  Mosheim,  but  superficial 
and  uncritical  in  all  that  respects  the  substance  of 
ecclesiastical  history  prior  to  the  Reformation.  I  may 
add  that  the  student  will  find  in  Weismann's  Intro- 
(htrtio  in  Memorabilia  Eccles.  Hist.  Sec.  2  vols.  Halle, 
1745,  4to,  that  union  of  accuracy,  research,  and  erudi- 
tion, with  a  just  appreciation  of  spiritual  religion,  so 
requisite  to  constitute  a  suitable  history  cf  ths  Chris- 
tian church. — R. 

4  Tertullian,   Liber  de    Orilio7ie,    Opp.  p.   129,   &c. 
Paris,  1675. 

5  It  will  not  be  unsuitable  to  transcribe  here  a  very 
apposite  passage,  which  I  accidentally  met  with  in  Gre- 
gory Nyssen's  life  of  Gregory  Thauinaturgus.  Opera, 
Par.  1638,  torn.  iii.  p.  574. — o-uvlSuv  yap  on  rats  aopa- 
tikcus  0y/jtTj6t'at?  Tr)  Treat  to.  eiStoAa  rrXavrj  7ra.pap.4vei  to 
f7iTrta>5es  Twi/  ttoAAuj;/  /cat  a—cdSevToyv'  w?  au  to  irpoaiqyov- 
pevov  Te'cus  ev  aurotc;  pikitra  na.Top6a.deir)  to  7rpo<;  &ebv 
clvtL  Tn>v  paTauiiv  ae^acrparoiv  ^AeVeiv,  cTTac^/ccf  avTOts 
Tat?  TUiV  ayiixtv  papTvp'-ov  ep^aiSpvi'eaOai  /jti/rj/xat?  /cat  eu- 
Trafletf  /cat  dyaAAecrflai  w?  xPoyV7TOT^  Kara,  to  avTcparov 
Trpo?  to  cepvoTepov  Te  koh  a.Kpi.[54tTTepov  peTaT£0r)aovp4- 
l'ov  toO  fiiov,  /cat  Trpb;  hceivo  Ka0v,yovp4vrj?  tvj?  sriorews' 
"  When  he  [Gregory]  perceived  that  the  ignorant  and 
simple  multitude  persisted  in  their  idolatry,  on  account 
of  the  sensitive  pleasures  and  delights  it  afforded,  he 
allowed  them  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  holy 
martyrs  to  indulge  themselves,  and  give  a  1  iose  to 
pleasure,  (/.  e.  as  the  thing  itself,  and  both,  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows,  place  beyond  all  controversy, 
he  allowed  them  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyra  on 
their  feast  davs  to  dance,  to  US6  sports,  to  Indulgi  1 
viviality,  and  to  do  all  the  tilings  that  the  worshippers 
of  Idols  were  accustomed  to  do  In  their  temples  on 
their  festival  days),  hoping  thai  In  process  of  time  they 
woidd  spontaneously  rum.'  over  to  a  more  becoming 
and   more  correct  manner  of  life."      [Mosheim  had 
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3.  Secondly,  the  simplicity  of  the  wor- 
ship which  Christiana  offered  to  the  Deity, 
had  given   occasion  to  certain   calumnies 

i  1  abroad  both  by  the  Jews  and  the 

,u   priests.      The  Christians  -were  pro- 
nounced Atheists  I  ecause  they  were  desti- 
Jtars,  \  ictims,  priests,  and 
all  that  pomp  in  which  the  vulgar  suppose 
the  t  religion  to  consist;  for  unen- 

lightened persona  are   prone   to   estimate 
;mii    by  what    meets    their   eyes.     To 

■  this  accusation,  the  Christian  doc- 

they  niu-t  introduce  some  ex- 
ternal  rites  which  would  strike  the  senses 

i  that  they  could  maintain  that 
they  really  had  all  those  things  of  which 
Christiana  were  charged  with  being  desti- 
tute, though  under  different  forms. 

4.  Thirdly,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 

the  New  Testament  various  parts 

be  Christian  religion  arc  expressed  in 

terms  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  laws,  or 

a  -tine    measure    compared  with  the 

lie    rites.      This  mode  of  expression 

the  Christian  doctors  and  writers  not  only 

imitated,   bul   extended  still  further;  and 

in    this   there   was    little  to  censure.      But 

'  time,  either  from  ineonsider- 

i,  ignorance,  or  motives  of  policy,  the 

maintained  that  such  phraseology 

not    figurative,    but    accordant    with 

the    nature   of  the   things,  and   to  be  un- 

■  -use.     The  bishops 
;irst  innocently  called  high  priests, 

riests,and  the  deacons, 
L  ivites.     But  in  a  little  time,  those  to  whom 

en  abused  them,  and 

maintaine  i  thai  they  had  the  same  rank  and 

rights  and 

ith  thoj  titlea 

under  the  M    aic  dispensation.    Hence  the 

and  next   of  tithes: 

plendid  garments,   and   many 

I  •    like    manner,    the    com- 

tian  oblations  with  the 

I  many 

uiinec.-.  ;iry    rites    and    in    time    corrupted 

•  I'-ijly  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
!l-  '  '■  th  ')    were   aware  of  it,  was 

■ 

'    I      rthly,  among  th<   I  :,,,d  the 

:-  nothing  was  h  Id  more 
1  than  wl  ■  called  the  Mysteries 

I    the  Christian 
'      ■' 

■  '  imihrmyst. 

■  ••■  tiled  I    »mthe  \ul- 
•!y  applied  the  ti  rms 

[hare  ore. 

V,.,. 

pren«uly8 


used  in  the  pagan  mysteries  to  the  Chris- 
tian institutions,  particularly  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  they  gradually  in- 
troduced also  the  rites  which  were  designated 
by  those  terms. l  This  practice  originated 
in  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  thence,  after 
the  times  of  Adrian  (who  first  introduced 
the  Grecian  mysteries  among  the  Latins),2 
it  spread  among  the  Christians  of  the  west. 
A  large  part  therefore  of  the  Christian  ob- 
servances and  institutions,  even  in  this  cen- 
tury, had  the  aspect  of  the  pagan  mysteries. 

G.  Fifthly,  many  ceremonies  took  their 
rise  from  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  of  convey- 
ing instruction  by  images,  actions,  and  sen- 
sible signs  and  emblems.  The  Christian 
doctors  therefore  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  cause  of  Christianity  to 
place  the  truths  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  in  order  to  salvation,  as  it  were, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting  multi- 
tude, who  with  difficulty  contemplate  ab- 
stract truths.  The  new  converts  were  to 
be  taught  that  those  arc  born  again  wdio 
are  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  Christian 
worship,  ;.nd  that  they  ought  to  exhibit  in 
their  conduct  the  innocence  of  little  in- 
fants; therefore  milk  and  honey,  the  common 
food  of  infants,  were  administered  to  them. 
Those  who  obtained  admission  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  from  being  the  servants  of 
the  devil,  became  the  Lord's  freed  men, 
and  like  newly  enlisted  soldiers  swore  to 
obey  their  commander.  And  to  signify  this, 
certain  rites  were  borrowed  from  military 
usages  and  from  the  forms  of  manumission.'3 

7.  Lastly,  not  to  be  tedious,  whoever 
considers  that  the  Christians  were  collected 
from  among  the  Jews  and  from  the  pagan 
nations  who  were  accustomed,  from  their 
earliest  years,  to  various  ceremonies  and 
superstition,   rites,    and  that  the  habits  of 

1  Examples  are  given  by  Casaubon,  Exerdi  xvi.  in 

Annates   Baronn,  p.   388;    Tollius,    Insignia    ttineris 

Si  tee,  15]   -163;  Spanheim,  Notes  to  his  French 

i ranslatton  af  Julian's Ctrrars,  pages  1 .'{.'{,  ] 34  •  Clark 

son,  Ditcoun  on  Liturgies,  pages  36,  42,  43,  and  others! 

sparttanus,  Hadrtan,  cap.  adit.  p.  15,  ed.  Obrechti. 


/.'' :■".■"•;".  •|,r:iK ]>  (lt"',">  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  into 

»hlch  Adrian  was  Initiated  at  Athens.    These  it  may 

thai  Adrian  first  Introduced  among  the  Latins :  vet 

net  thefirst  Roman  Initiated  in  them.     Tint 


some 'mysteries  had  before  this  time  heen  introduced 


See  his  Obsero.  Hb.iv.cap.ix.  But  on  this  worship 
'"  "';":  P"!  on  »»:■?>'»  :""'"'l !  Mid  I  see  not  why  Cicero 
hould inquire  so  particularly  of  his  friend  (ashedoS) 
;''';"■  «"  time  ol  these  mysteries,  If  they  were  nothhii 
""  '  "'  "-'-''>.'  "'•  ■  deity  in  which  none  hut  faS&i 
■  ver  bore  any  part.     s<-ij. 


SeeM.  rill, pbsercati<mes, lib.  111.  cap.  iii.  rSchwart 
DeE  Ubusqmbusdam  Tormutisque  a  ManumMwad 

D <  frttbus  Baptxsnutlibus  Sceculi  Sealndi,  Jen£  1749 
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early  life  are  wr\  hard  to  be  Laid  aside, 
will  perceive  thai  it  would  hare  been  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  if  nothing  corrupt  and 
debasing  had  found  its  way  into  the  Chris- 
tian church.  For  example,  nearly  all  the 
pie  of  the  east,  before  the  Christian  era, 
were  accustomed  to  worship  with  their  f. 
directed  towards  the  sun  rising;  for  they 
all  believed  thai  God,  whom  they  supposed 
t«>  resemble  light,  or  rather  to  be  light,  and 
whom  they  limited  as  to  place,  hail  his  resi- 
dence in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the 
sun  rises.  When  they  became  Christiana 
they  rejected,  indeed,  the  erroneoai  belief; 
but  the  custom  which  originated  from  it, 
and  was  very  ancient  and  universally  pre- 
valent, they  retained.  Nor  to  this  hour 
has  it  been  wholly  laid  aside.  From  the 
same  cause  many  Jewish  rite:  original 
which  are  still  religiously  maintained  by 
many  Christians,  and  especially  by  t! 
who  live  in  eastern  countries.1 

8.  The  rites  themselves  I  shall  state  only 
summarily;  for  this  extensive  subject  de- 
serves to  be  considered  by  itself,  ami  can- 
not be  fully  discussed  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  work.  The  Christians  assembled  for 
the  worship  of  God  in  private  dwelling- 
houses,  in  caves,  and  in  the  places  where 
the  dead  were  buried.  They  met  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  here  and  there 
also  on  the  seventh  day,  which  was  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Most  of  them  likewise 
held  sacred  the  fourth  and  sixth,  the  for- 
mer being  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour 
was  betrayed,  and  the  latter  that  on  which 
he  was  crucified.  The  hours  of  the  day 
allotted  to  these  meetings  varied  according 
to  times  and  circumstances  ;  most  of  them 
could  assemble  only  in  the  evening,  or  in 
the  morning  before  the  dawn  of  dav.  When 
the  Christians  were  assembled,  prayers  were 
recited  (the  purport  of  which  Tertullian 
gives  us),2  the  holy  Scriptures  were  read,3 
short  discourses  on  Christian  duties  were 
addressed  to  the  people,  hymns  wrere  sung, 
and  at  last  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  love- 
feasts  were  celebrated,  the  oblations  of  the 
people  affording  them  the  materials.4 


1  See  Spencer, -De  Legilna  Ritualio:ts  Elrrzor.  Prole- 
gom.  p.  9,  ed.  Cantab,  and  all  those  who  have  explained 
the  rites  and  usages  of  the  oriental  Christians. 

2  Tertullian,  A '  pologeticum,  cap.  xxxix. 

3  That  other  religious  books  besides  the  canonical 
Scriptures  were  read  in  several  churches,  appears  from 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  23,  and  lib.  iii.  3 ,  who 
informs  us  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  and  that 
of  Soter,  Bishops  of  Rome,  were  publicly  read  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  as  was  the  Shepkerd  of  Hermas,  in 
very  many  churches. — Mur. 

4  Pliny  (  Epistote,  lib.  x.  Ep.  xcvii.)  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  public  worship  of  the  Christians  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century;  and  Justin  Martyr,  near  the 
close  of  that  Apology  which  he  presented  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  a.d.  150,  gives  the  following  more  full  and  au- 
thentic account:  — "  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sun- 


:».  The  Christians  of  this  century  conse- 
crated  anniversary  festivals  in  memory  of 
the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  ami 

of  the  descend   of  the  Holy  Spin!   niton  (he 

apostles.  The  day  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  dying  and  expiating  the  -ins  of 
men  was  called  the  Passover,  because  they 
supposed  that  Chrisl  was  crucified  on  the 

-ime  day  in  which  the  dew-  kept  their  Pass- 
over. Bui  in  observing  this  festival,  the 
( Ihristians  of  Asia  Alinor  differed  from  other 
Christians,  ami  especially  from  those  of 
Rome.  Both  fasted  during  what,  was  called 
the  great  week,  that  on  which  Chri>t  died;'* 

and  m  remembrance  of  the  last  supper  of 

our  Saviour,  they  held  a  -acre  I  feast  or  ate 

the  paschal  Iambi  just  as  the  Jews  did; 

which  feast,  as  well  as   the   time  of  Christ's 

death,  they  denominated  the  Passover.  Now 

the  Asiatic  Christiana  held  their  paschal 
feast  on  the  fourteenth  day,  or  full  moon, 
of  the  first  Jewish  month,  which  was  the 
very  time  on  which  the  Jews  ate  their  Pass- 
over; and  on  the  third  day  after  this  sup- 
per, the}'  kept  the  memorial  of  Christ's 
triumphs  over  death,  or  of  his  resurrection. 
This  custom  they  said  they  had  received 
from  the  apostles  John  and  Philip;  and 
they  moreover  supported  it  by  the  example 
of  Christ  himself,  who  celebrated  his  pas- 
chal feast  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews. 
But  the  other  Christians  put  off' their  Pass- 
over, that  is,  their  paschal  feast,  until  the 
evening  preceding  the  festal  day  sacred  to 
Christ's  resurrection,   and  thus  connected 


day,  all,  whether  dwelling  }n  the  towns  or  in  the  vil- 
lages, hold  meetings;  and  the  Memoirs  (aTTOjxvr}p.opev- 
Iaoltol)  of  the  apostles,  and  the  waitings  of  the  pro- 
phets are  read  as  much  as  the  time  will  permit ;  then 
the  reader  closing,  the  president  in  a  speech  exhorts 
and  excites  to  an  imitation  of  those  excellent  examples  ; 
then  we  all  rise  and  pour  forth  united  prayers ;  and 
when  we  close  our  prayer,  as  was  before  said,  bread  is 
brought  forward,  and  wine,  and  water ;  and  the  presi- 
dent utters  prayers  and  thanksgivings  according  to 
his  ability  (ocru  8vva/j.is  avro>),  and  the  people  respond 
by  saying  amen;  and  a  distribution  and  participa- 
tion of  the  things  blessed  takes  place  to  each  one 
present,  and  to  those  absent  it  is  sent  by  the  deacons. 
And  those  who  are  prosperous  and  willing  give  what 
they  choose,  each  according  to  his  own  pleasure;  and 
what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the  president,  and 
he  carefully  relieves  the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those 
who  from  sickness  or  other  causes  are  needy,  and  also 
those  in  prison,  and  the  strangers  who  are  residing  with 
us,  and  in  short  all  that  have  need  of  help.  We  all 
commonly  hold  our  assemblies  on  Sunday,  because  it 
is  the  first  day  on  which  God  converted  the  darkness 
and  matter  and  framed  the  world ;  and  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  on  the  same  day  arose  from  the  dead."  Justin 
makes  no  mention  here  of  singing  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  Christians ,  but  Pliny  in  his  Epistle  as- 
sures us — "  Quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem 
convenire;  carmenquv  Christo  qunsi  Deo,  dicere  secum 
imricem;"  and  both  the  New  Testament  and  all  anti- 
quity recognise  singing  as  a  part  of  Christian  worship. 
—  Mur.  [A  similar  but,  in  some  respects,  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  primitive  worship  is  given  by  Tertul- 
lian in  his  Apology,  chap,  xxxix. — R. 

5  On  this  point  there  was  great  diversity.     See  Ire- 
nseus,  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  p.  24. — Mur. 
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the  memorial  of  Christ's  death  with  that 
of  his  resurrection;  and  they  cited  Peter 

and  Paul  as  authors  of  their  custom. 

10.  The  Asiatic  custom  of  celebrating 
the  Passover  had  two  great  inconvenien 
which  appeared  intolerable  to  the  other 
Christians,  and  especially  to  the  Romans. 
First,  by  holding  their  sacred  feast  on  the 
very  day  on  which  they  supposed  Christ 
ate  the  paschal  lamb  with  his  disciples,  they 
interrupted  the  fast  of  the  great  week,  which 
appeared  to  the  other  Christians  to  fall  lit- 
tle short  of  a  crime.  Again,  as  they  always 
kept  the  memorial  of  Christ's  rising  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  their  pas- 
chal supper,  it  unavoidably  happened  that 
they  more  commonly  kept  on  some  other 
day  of  the  week  than  the  first  or  Sunday, 
called  the  Lord's  day,  the  festival  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  which  in  after  times  was  called, 
and  is  now  called,  the  Passover — [Pascha, 
or  Easter.]  Now  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christians  deemed  it  wrong  to  consecrate 
any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  day  in  re- 
membrance of  Christ's  resurrection.  Hence 
great  contention  frequently  arose  from  this 
difference  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 
other  Christians.  In  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
Anicetus  Bishop  of  Home,  and  Polycarp 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  discussed  this  subject 
with  great  care  at  Rome.  But  the  Asiatics 
could  not  be  induced  by  any  considerations 
t  )  give  up  their  custom,  which  they  believed 
to  be  handed  down  to  them  from  St.  John.1 

1 1 .  Near  the  close  of  the  cen:  ury,  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Asiatic  Christians  ought  to  be  compelled 
by  laws  and  decrees  to  follow  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Accordingly  after  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  foreign  bishops,  he  sent  an 
imperious  letter  to  the  Asiatic  bishops,  ad- 
monishing them  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  Christians  in  observing  Easter.  They 
replied  with  spirit  by  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  thai  they  would  not  depart  from 
the  holy  institution  of  their  ancestors.  Ir- 
ritated by  this  decision,  Victor  excluded 
them  from  Lis  communion  and  from  thai 
of  his  church  (nol  from  thai  of  'he  univer- 
sal church,  which  be  had  not  power  to  do); 
that  is,  he  pronounoed  them  unworthy  to 
be  called  his  brethren.     The  ,  i  of 

this  Schism  was  cheeked  b\    Iiv,.  BUS,  Bishop 

of  Lyons,  in  letters  w  i  el;  ed,  di- 

rected to  Victor  and  others,  and  by  the 
Asiatic  bish  ips,  who  wrote  a  long  Utter  in 
their  own  justification.  And  thus  both 
parties  retained  their  respective  cu     >ms, 

i  Eusebius,  Hist,  i  ill.  It.  cap.  siv.  and  lii>.  r. 

cap.  \\\s. 


until  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, abrogated  the  Asiatic  usages.2 

12.  When  the  Christians  celebrated  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  they  were  accustom*  d 
to  do  chiefly  on  Sundays,  they  consecrated 
a  part  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  obla- 
tions by  certain  prayers  uttered  by  the 
bishop  of  the  congregation.  The  wine  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  the  bread  was  divided 
into  small  pieces.  Portions  of  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  were  commonly 
sent  to  the  absent  and  the  sick,  in  testimony 
of  fraternal  affection  towards  them.3    Ti. 

is  much  evidence  that  this  most  holy  rite 
was  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  salvation ;  and  I  therefore  dare  not  accuse 
of  error  those  who  believe  that  the  sacred 
supper  was  in  this  century  given  to  in- 
fants.4 Of  the  love-feasts,  the  notice  be- 
fore given  may  be  sufficient. 

13.  Twice  a-year,  namely,  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide5  (Paschatis  et  Pentecostes die- 
bus),  baptism  was  publicly  administered  by 
the  bishop,  or  by  the  presbyters  acting  by 
his  command  and  authority.  The  candi- 
dates for  it  were  immersed  wholly  in  water, 
with  invocation  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saviour's  precept,  after  they 
had  repeated  what  they  called  the  Creed 
(Symbolum),  and  had  renounced  all  their 
sins  and  transgressions,  and  especially  the 
devil  and  his  pomp.  The  baptized  were 
signed  with  the  cross,  anointed,  commended 
to  God  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  finally  directed  to  taste  some  milk  and 
honey.0  The  reasons  for  these  ceremonies 
must  be  sought  in  wdiat  has  already  been 
said  respecting  the  causes  of  the  ceremonies. 
Adults  were  to  prepare  their  minds  ex- 
pressly by  prayers,  fasting,  and  other  de- 
votional exercises.  Sponsors  or  godfatl. 
were,  as  I  apprehend,  first  employed  for 
adults  and  afterwards  for  children." 


-  What  is  here  stated  briefly  is  more  t'ullv  i  aplained 
In  my  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ,  antt   C.  M.'\<.  13 
I  there  said,  p.  a:vj,  that  Paydit  saw  the  mistakt 
common  accounts  of  this  controversy.    But  my  n 
failed  me.    On  consulting  the  book,  I  find  that*  h< 
of  the  controversy  indeed,  but  be  misunderstood  the 
pr»  cin  it.    The  \  em's  tract 

mi  this  controvert  is  republished  in  the  Sj 
minor  works.      [Mo  helm  thinks  that  many   v 
have  mistaken  the  point    at tissw    from  not  distin 

t<  and  tin1  n     «  mod 
tlon  of  the  term  Passover  or  Easter.     Bee  Neandi 

l't.  ii.  p.  ;">!7;   Pridcaux,  Connection,  jt.  ii.  I. 
ami.  162;   Bullet,  Wit.  de*  i    -/  v.  p.  9.     Mur. 
EUxner,  /»    llitibus  Feterum  Christ 
trittiam,  \\  I. ">.">,  &e.  O 
)iur, 

m ;  and  Zornioa, 

///'/•  /  Hero!    1736, 8vo. 

Tertullian,  /'<  Boat ismo,  cap.  r,p.  2Sfi; 

Wall.  History  n>  Infiint  Baptism,  vol.  i.  \  ages  .'77.  279* 
' ■••  i  .  Paris,  IMS.  m<>. 
fcllj     !.    ttiilian.    J):     I  aptismo  [and    re- 
specting the  honej  and  milk,  Tertulliai 
Clemens  Alex.  ttedag.Ub  Leap  \i.-   .sv/,/. 

Van  Mivstrieiit.  l)c  us  Iuf.intiumex 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    HEJ>IGIOUS    SEPARATIONS    Oil 
HERESIES. 

1 .  Among  the  Christian  sects  which  arose 
in  this  century,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
those  Jewish  Christians  whose  zeal  for  the 
Mosaic  law  severed  them  from  the  other 
believers  in  Christ.1  The  rise  of  this  sect 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For 
when  this  emperor  had  wholly  destroyed 
Jerusalem  a  second  time,  and  enacted  se- 
vere laws  against  the  Jews,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christians  living  in  Palestine,  in  order 
not  to  be  confounded  as  they  had  been  with 
Jews,  laid  aside  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and 
chose  one  Mark,  who  was  a  foreigner  and 
not  a  Jew,  for  their  bishop.  This  proce- 
dure was  very  offensive  to  those  among 
them  whose  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
was  too  strong  to  be  eradicated.  They 
therefore  separated  from  their  brethren, 
and  formed  a  distinct  society  in  Percea,  a 
part  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
regions ;  and  among  them  the  Mosaic  law 
retained  all  its  dignity  unimpaired,2 


Baptismo,  edit.  2d,  Frankf.  1727,  4to.  lie  thinks  spon- 
sors were  used  for  children  and  not  for  adults,  p.  15. 
See  also  Wall,  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,  vol.  i.  pages  60, 
474,  &c.  [The  manner  of  receiving  new  converts  into 
the  churches,  about  the  year  150,  is  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  (so  called)  second  Apo- 
logy, towards  the  conclusion : — •"  In  what  manner  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  after  being  renewed  by  Christ, 
we  will  now  explain,  lest  by  omitting  this  we  should 
seem  to  dissemble  in  our  statement.  Those  who  believe 
and  are  persuaded  that  the  things  we  teach  and  incul- 
cate are  true,  and  who  profess  ability  thus  to  live,  are 
directed  to  pray,  with  fasting,  and  to  ask  of  God  the 
forgiveness  of  their  former  sins ;  we  also  fasting  and 
praying  with  them.  Then  we  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  there  is  water,  and  they  are  regenerated  [bap- 
tized] ;  for  they  receive  a  washing  with  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  of  all,  the  Lord  God,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
Christ  said,  '  Except  ye  be  regenerated,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  "  "  This  washing 
is  likewise  called  illumination;  because  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  learned  these  things  are  enlightened ; 
and  whoever  is  enlightened  is  washed  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Fontius  Pilate; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  by  the  pro- 
phets, foretold  all  that  relates  to  Christ."  "  And  after 
thus  washing  the  convinced  and  consenting  person,  we 
conduct  him  to  where  the  brethren,  a3  we  call  them, 
are  assembled  ;  and  there  offer  our  united  supplications 
with  earnestness,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  en- 
lightened person,  and  for  all  others  everywhere;  that 
wa  may  conduct  ourselves  as  becomes  those  who  have 
received  the  truth,  and  by  our  deeds  prove  ourselves 
good  citizen-,  and  observers  of  what  is  commanded  us, 
so  that  we  may  be  !  avid  with  an  eternal  salvation  ;  and 
on  ending  our  prayers  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss." 
Justin  Martyr  then  describes  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. — Mur. 

1  The  origin,  names,  and  diversity  of  opinion  of  this 
class  of  a  cts,  are  well  stated  by  Neander,  Kirch  ru. 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  pages  603— 626. — Mur. 

v  8ee  Sulpltius  Severus,  H'utoria  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
send,  p  245,  &c.  [p.  38),  ed.  Hornii,  1637.  He  says, 
"  Adrian  station sd  a  regiment  of  soldiers  as  a  constant 
guard  to  prevent  all  Jewa  from  entering  Jerusalem ; 
which  was  advantageous  t>  the  Christian  faith;  '>•■- 
cause  at  that  time  nearly  all  (the  Jewish  Christ! 


2.  This  body  of  people,  who  would  unite 
Moses  and  Christ,  was  again  divided  into 
two  classes,  differing  widely  in  their  opi- 
nions and  customs,  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionitea.  The  former  arc  not  reckoned 
by  the  ancient  Christians  among  heretics,3 
but  the  latter  arc  placed  among  those  sects 
which  subverted  the  foundations  of  religion. 
Both  sects  used  a  history  of  Christ  or  a 
Gospel,  which  wfts  different  from  our  Gos- 
pels.4 The  word  Nazarene  was  not  the 
name  of  a  sect,  but  was  equivalent  to  the 
word  Christian.  For  those  who  bore  the 
title  of  Christians  among  the  Greeks  were 
among  the  Jews  called  Nazarenes,  which 
they  did  not  esteem  as  a  name  of  disgrace. 
Those  who,  after  their  separation  from 
their  brethren,  retained  this  original  name 
imposed  on  the  disciples  of  Christ  by  the 
Jews,  believed  Christ  to  be  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, and  to  be  in  some  way  united  with 
the  divine  nature.  And  although  they 
would  not  discard  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  Moses,  yet  they  would  not  obtrude 
them  upon  the  Gentile  Christians.  They 
moreover  rejected  the  additions  made  to 
the  Mosaic  ritual  by  the  doctors  of  the  law 
and  the  Pharisees.5  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
see  why  the  other  Christians  in  general 
judged  more  favourably  of  them. 

3.  Whether  the  Ebionites  derived  their 
name  from  a  man  [called  Ebion],  or  were 
so  denominated  on  account  of  their  poverty 
either  in  regard  to  property  or  sentiment, 
is  uncertain.0  But  they  were  much  worse 
than  the  Xazarcnes.  For  though  they  sup- 
posed Christ  to  be  an  ambassador  of  God 
and  endowed  with  divine  power,  yet  they 
conceived  him  to  be  a  man,  born  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  They  maintained  that  the  cere- 
monial law  of  Moses  must  be  observed,  not 
by  the  Jews  only,  but  by  all  who  wished 


believed  in  Christ  as  God,  yet  with  an  observance  of  the 
law." — Mur. 

3  The  first  that  ranked  the  Nazarenes  among  the 
heretics,  was  Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, of  no  great  fidelity  or  accuracy  of  judgment. 
[Neander,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pages  019,  6*20, 
thinks  the  Nazarenes,  described  by  Epiphanius,  were 
descendants  of  the  Ebionitea,  who  had  now  imbibed 
some  Gnostic  principles.  The  names  Ebionites  and 
Nazarenes  are  often  confounded,  both  by  ancients  and 
moderns. —  Mur. 

*  See   Fabricius,    Codex  Jpocryph.    X.  T.  torn.  i.  p. 
355,  S<c.  and  Mosheim,  Vindicice,  contra  Tolandi  Nazes* 
renum,  p.  112,  &c.     [Jones  on  the  Canon  <>t  (.'■■■     V 
Test.  vol.  i.  and  the  authors  of  Introductions  to  the 
New  Test. —  Mur.     [And  Bible  Dictionaries. — Ii. 

5  See    Le    Quien's    Adnotationet   ad   Damat 
torn  i.  p.  82,  >*.'5,  and  his  Diss,  de  Nazarenis  ei 
Fide,  which  is  the  seventh  of  bis  Dissertations   sub- 
joined to  Ins  edition  of  theO  >■  ia  Dameuceni.   [Waleh, 
Hist.  (I  /•  Ketzer.  vol.  i.  p.  101,  ftc   -SchL 

■  S"o  Pabricins,  Ad  PkUattr.  de  H       i       •  P>  -'■ 
Ittiir,  De  Hceretibus JEoi  Apostoloci.  [Also note  on 
i.  part  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  .r>  >,  and  Neander,  Kirch 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  612,  &c— Mur. 
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to  obtain  salvation;  and  therefore  St.  Paul, 
that  strenuous  opposer  of  the  law,  they 
viewed  with  abhorrence.  Nor  were  they 
satisfied  with  the  mere  rites  which  Mi  - 
appointed,  but  observed  with  equal  vene- 
ration the  superstitious  rites  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  customs  of  the  Pharisees 
which  were  added  to  the  law.1 

4.  These  little  and  obscure  sects  were  not 

detrimental  to  the  Christian  cause. 
Much  greater  disturbance  was  produced  by 
those  whose  founders  explained  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  oriental  philosophy  respecting 
the  origin  of  evil.  These  latter  sects,  con- 
cealed  and  unnoticed  previously  to  this  cen- 
tury, came  forth  from  their  obscurity  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian,2  and  gathered  churches 
of  considerable  magnitude  in  various  coun- 
tries. A  long  catalogue  of  these  semi-Chris- 
tian sects  might  be  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  ;  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  wre  know  no  more  than  their 
names,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  differed 
only  in  name  from  each  other.  Those  which 
acquired  notoriety  beyond  others  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
originated  in  Asia,  and  maintained  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  east  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  universe  (if  I  may  so  say)  pure  and 
uncorrupt:  the  other  class,  founded  among 
the  Egyptians  and  by  the  Egyptians,  mingled 
with  that  philosophy  many  monstrous  opi- 
nions and  principles  current  in  Egypt.  The 
systems  of  the  former  were  more  simple  and 
intelligible ;  those  of  the  latter  were  much 
more  complicated  and  more  ditlicult  of  ex- 
planation. 

5.  In  the  Asiatic  class,  the  first  place 
seems  to  belong  to  Elxai,  a  Jew,  wdio  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  sect  of  the  Elcesaites 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Though  he  was  a 
Jew,  and  worshipped  one  God,  and  revered 
Moses,  yet  he  corrupted  the  religion  of  his 
fathers  by  many  false  notions  derived  from 
the  philosophy  and  superstition  of  the  ori- 
entals; and  after  the  example  of  the 

nes,  expounded  the  Mosaic  law  according 

to  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  in  other  words 


I  [retueus,   Contra  Hatreset,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvi.     Epi- 
phanius treats  largely  of  the  Ebionltes  In  hiaPanarium, 
Bui  he  i-  worthy  of  no  credit ;  tor  li<'  ;u-- 
knowled  iii.  p.  127,  and  sec.  sir.  p.  in  .  that 

hi  baa  joined  the  Sampsa  ana  and  th  ■  Elcei  altea  with  the 
Ebloniti  --.  and  that  the  flrsl  Bbionitea  did  no1  hold  the 
which  be  attributes  to  th 
r  Eplpheniu  .  ai  ■   hi  torian,  la  orb  :i  called  In 
,.i  |    rhapa  Ju  tiy     But  If  the  term  I 
•,  i  a  vat  lety  of  minor  sect  .  all  of  them 
Jewish  Christiana,  end  If  someof  ti 

urth  c  ntuiv  Imbibed  Gnostic  sentiments,  un- 
known to  the  original  Ebionltes,  then  Eplphaniua  may 
entire]]  eorr  «t,  whioh  ol 

\.  inder,  as  cited  above,  Note   I.      sfui . 
,,,. ,,-   \i.v.  Stroma*,  lib.  rli.  cap.  tfti    \ 
Cyprl  Ixxv.  p.  1 14,  and  oth 


made  it  an  allegory.  But  Epiphanius,  who 
had  read  one  of  Elxai's  books,  acknowle  ! 
himself  in  doubt  whether  the  Elcesaites 
should  be  reckoned  among  the  Christian 
sects  or  among  the  Jewish.  In  his  book 
Blxai  mentions  Christ,  and  speaks  honour- 
ably of  him;  but  he  does  not  explain  him- 
self so  as  to  make  it  manifest  whether  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  of  whom  he 
speaks.3 

6.  If  Elxai  be  not  reckoned,  Saturninus 
of  Antioch  will  justly  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  class;  at  least  he  lived  earlier  than  all 
the  other  Gnostic  heresiarchs.  lie  supposed 
two  first  causes  of  all  things,  the  good  God, 
and  matter;  the  latter  evil  in  its  nature  and 
subject,  to  a  Lord.  The  world  and  the  first 
men  were  created  by  seven  angels,  that  is, 
by  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God,  and  against  the 
will  of  the  Lord  of  matter.  But  God  ap- 
proved of  the  work  when  it  was  completed, 
imparted  rational  souls  to  the  men  who  be- 
fore had  only  animal  life,  and  divided  the 
entire  world  into  seven  parts,  which  he  sub- 
jected to  the  seven  creators,  of  whom  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  one,  reserving,  how- 
ever, the  supreme  power  to  himself.  To 
these  good  men,  that  is,  men  possessed  of 
wise  and  good  souls,  the  Lord  of  matter 
opposed  another  sort  of  men,  to  whom  he 
imparted  a  malignant  soul.  And  hence  the 
great  difference  between  good  and  bad  men. 
After  the  creators  of  the  world  had  revolted 
from  the  supreme  God,  he  sent  down  Christ 
from  heaven  clothed,  not  with  a  real  body, 
but  with  the  shadow  of  one,  that  in  our  world 
he  might  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
of  matter,  and  point  out  to  the  good  souls 
the  way  of  returning  back  to  God.  But 
tin's  way  is  a  hard  and  ditlicult  one.  For 
the  souls  that  would  ascend  to  God  alter  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  must  abstain  from 
flesh,  wine,  marriage,  and  from  all  things 
which  either  exhilarate  the  body  or  delight 
the  senses.  Saturninus  taught  in  Syria, 
which  was  his  native  country,  and  especially 
at  Antioch;  and  he  drew  many  after  him 
by  his  great  show  of  virtue.1 


sEuseblus,  H 1st.  Ecefcs.  lib.  ri.  cap.  88;  Epiphanius 
Hares  six.  sec.  3,  p.  41;  Theodoret,  Fabut.  > 
lib  ii  cap,  vii.  p.  221.  [Of  these  Ela  tait<  r,  who  were 
also  called  Samp*  iru,  everything  afforded  by  antiquity 
Important  haaheen  collected  l>>  Welch,  Hut.  der 
vol.  i.  p.  "'^7.  ftc.  He  justly  accounts  them  en- 
thusiasts.— Schl. 

i  [rensras,  lib.  i  cup-  axlv.;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
It.  cap.  vti  :  Epij  han.  Ha     r.  stxiii.;  Theodoret, 
Hern  t.  lii>.  i.  cap.  ii-  ;»n<l  the  other  writers  <>m  th 
sitw.    [Among  the  modern  writers,  see  Mosheim,  De 
8tc.  p.  :(•!'!.  &c.  i  Welch,  Hist,  der  ) 

voL  i.  'u'-  n 

Tillemont,    Mimoites  pour  termr  «  VHutoire 
II.  p.  215,  and  Neender,  Kirch, 
rol.  i.  part  11.  v-  v<"'- 
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7.  In  the  same  class  of  Asiatic  Gnostics 
must  be  placed  Cerdo,  a  Syrian,  and  Mar- 
cion,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Pontus.  The 
history  of  these  men  is  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain. It  appears,  however,  that  they  began 
to  establish  their  sect  at  Rome;  that  Cerdo 
taught  his  principles  there  before  the  arri- 
val of  Marcion  ;  that  Marcion,  failing  to 
obtain  some  office  in  the  church  at  Rcfme, 
in  consequence  of  some  misconduct,  joined 
the  party  of  Cerdo,  and  with  great  success 
propagated  their  tenets  over  the  world.  In 
the  manner  of  the  orientals,  Marcion  taught 
that  there  are  two  first  causes  of  all  things, 
the  one  perfectly  good,  the  other  perfectly 
evil.  Intermediate  between  these  two  dei- 
ties, ranks  the  Architect  of  this  lower  world, 
whom  men  worship,  and  who  was  the  God 
and  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  ;  he  is  neither 
perfectly  good  nor  perfectly  evil,  but  of  a 
mixed  nature,  or,  as  Marcion  expressed  it, 
he  is  just;  and  therefore  he  can  dispense 
punishments  as  well  as  rewards.  The  evil 
deity  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  are 
perpetually  at  war.  Each  wishes  to  be 
worshipped  as  God,  and  to  subject  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  world  to  himself. 
The  Jews  are  the  subjects  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  who  is  a  very  powerful  spirit ; 
the  other  nations  which  worship  many 
gods,  are  subjects  of  the  evil  deity.  Each 
is  an  oppressor  of  rational  souls  and  holds 
them  in  bondage.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  give  freedom 
to  the  souls  which  are  of  divine  origin,  the 
supreme  God  sent  among  the  Jews  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  of  a  nature  very  similar  to 
himself,  or  his  Son,  clothed  with  the  appear- 
ance or  shadow  of  a  body,  which  would 
render  him  visible,  with  commission  to 
destroy  both  the  kingdom  of  the  world's 
Creator  and  that  of  the  evil  deity,  and  to 
invite  souls  back  to  God.  He  was  assailed 
both  by  the  prince  of  darkness  and  by  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  or  the  world's  Creator; 
but  they  were  unable  to  hurt  him,  because 
he  had  only  the  appearance  of  a  body.  Who- 
ever will  abstract  their  minds,  according 
to  his  prescriptions,  from  all  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  renouncing  as  well  the  laws  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews  as  those  of  the  prince 
of  darkness,  will  turn  wholly  to  die  supreme 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  subdue  and  mor- 
tify their  bodies  by  fasting  and  other  mean?, 
shall  after  death  ascend  to  the  celestial 
mansions.  The  moral  discipline  which  Mar- 
cion prescribed  to  his  followers  was  as  the 
nature  of  the  system  required,  very  au 
and  rigomns.  For  he  condemned  marriage, 
wine,  flesh,  and  whatever  \>  grateful  and 
pleas  an  I  to  the  body.  Marcion  had  nu- 
merous followers,  among  whom    Lucan   or 


Lucian,  Severus,  Blastes,  and  others,  but 
especially  Apelles,  are  said  to  have  deviated 
in  some  respects  from  the  opinions  of  their 
master,  and  to  have  established  new  sects.1 

8.  Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly 
but  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  of 
the  school  of  Valen'tinus  the  Egyptian ;  for 
their  systems  differ  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  Valentinians,  and  come  nearer 
to  the  oriental  principle  of  two  first  causes 
of  all  things.  Bardesanes  was  a  Syrian  of 
Edessa,  a  man  of  great  acumen,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  many  learned  produc- 
tions. Seduced  by  his  attachment  to  the 
oriental  philosophy,  he  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  supreme  God,  who  is  absolute  good- 
ness, a  prince  of  darkness  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  all  evil.  The  supreme  God  created 
the  world  free  from  all  evil,  and  formed  men 
possessed  of  celestial  souls  and  of  subtile 
ethereal  bodies.  But  when  the  prince  of 
darkness  had  induced  these  first  men  to  sin, 
God  permitted  the  author  of  all  evil  to  in- 
close men  in  gross  bodies  formed  out  of 
sinful  matter,  and  also  to  corrupt  the  world 
that  men  might  suffer  for  the  iniquity  they 
had  committed.  Hence  the  struggle  be- 
twecii  reason  and  concupiscence  in  man. 
Jesus  therefore  descended  from  the  celestial 
regions,  clothed  not  with  a  real  but  with 
a  celestial  and  ethereal  body,  and  taught 
men  to  subdue  their  depraved  bodies,  and  to 
free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  vicious 
matter  by  abstinence,  by  meditation,  and 
by  fasting;  and  whoever  will  do  so,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  shall  ascend  to  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  clothed  in  their 
ethereal  vehicles  or  their  celestial  bodies. 
Bardesanes  afterwards  returned  to  sounder 
sentiments,  but  his  sect  long  survived  in 
Syria.2 

9.  Tatian,  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  man  and  disciple 
of  Justin  Martyr,  was  more  noted  among  the 
ancients  for  his  austere  moral  principles, 
which  were  rigid  beyond  measure,  than  for 
the  speculative  errors  or  dogmas  which  he 


1  B  -ides  the  common  writers  on  the  heresies,  as  [r»  - 
rueus,  Epiph  mius,  Theodoret,  &c.  see  TertulHan's  five 
Books  against   Marcion;  the  Poem  against   Marcion, 
also  in  live  books,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tertallian;  and 
the  "Dialogue  agah  tt  the  Marcionites,  which  is  asorib  a 
to  Origen      Among  the  modern  writers,  sit  M 
the  editor  of  Jronaus,  Tilleniont,   Beausobre,  H 
da  Memieheisme,  tome  ii.  p.  09,  &o.;  Walch,  H 
Ketzer.   vol,    i.    pages    184     587;    Mosheim,    Ds    Reb. 
Christ.  \(\  pag.  Ill      lit);  Neandcr,  Kirchenges.  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pages  77'1    80T. —  bfur. 

-  Bnsebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  to.  cap.  sxx.  and  the  wri- 
ters on  the  ancienl  heresies.  Origen,  Diat.conti  ■ 
cionitas,  sec.  111.  p.  "•>.  ed.  Wetato  In  ;  Btrnnrius,  ///  - 
toria  Bardesnnit  et  Bardesanistar.  Wittemb.  17 
Beausobre,  H    !    '     ' '  i 
[  M..si,  i„i.    /)<•  Reb.    Chritt.  -v.<-.   p. 
Hist,  der  Ketxer.  vol.  I 

■Ii.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  \/ttr. 
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proposed  as  articles  of  faith  to  his  followers. 
Yet  it  appears  from  credible  witnesses  that 

he  held  matter  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  therefore  recommended  the  abhorrence 
cud  the  mortification  of  the  body;  that  he 
supposed  the  Creator  of  the:  world  and  the 
true  God  were  not  one  and  the  same  being; 
that  he  denied  to  our  Saviour  a  real  body ; 
arid  corrupted  Christianity  with  other  doc- 
trines of  the  oriental  philosophers.  His 
followers,  who  were  numerous,  were  some- 
times called  from  him  Tatiani  or  Tatian- 
ists,  but  more  frequently  were  designated 
by  names  indicative  of  their  austere  moral-. 
For.  as  they  discarded  all  the  external  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life,  and  held  wine 
in  such  abhorrence  as  to  use  mere  water  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  fasted  rigorously,  and 
lived  in  celibacy,  they  were  denominated 
Encratitae  or  abstainers,  Hvdroparastatas 
or  water-drinkers;  and  Apotactatse  or  re- 
nouncers. ! 

10.  The  Gnostics  of  the  Egyptian  class 
differed  from  those  of  the  Asiatic,  by  com- 
bining the  oriental  with  Egyptian  philoso- 
phy, and  more  especially  in  the  following 
particulars: — 1.  Although  they  supposed 
matter  to  be  eternal  and  also  animated,  yet 
they  did  not  recognise  an  eternal  prince  of 
darkness  and  of  matter,  or  the  malignant 
deity  of  the  Persians.  2.  They  generally 
considered  Christ  our  Saviour  as  consisting 
of  two  persons  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  Son 
of  God  or  Christ;  and  the  latter,  the  divine 
person,  they  supposed  entered  into  Jesus 
the  man,  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan 
by  John,  and  parted  from  him  when  he 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Jews.  3.  They 
attributed  to  Christ  a  real  and  not  an  ima- 
ginary body,  though  they  were  not  all  of 
one  sentiment  on  this  point.  4.  They  pre- 
scribed to  their  followers  a  much  milder 
system  of  moral  discipline  ;  nay,  they  seemed 
to  give  precepts  which  favoured  the  cor- 
rupt propensities  of  men. 

11.  Among  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  the 
first  place  is  commonly  assigned  to  Basilides 
of  Alexandria.  lie  maintained  that  the 
supreme  and  all-perfect  God  produced  from 
himself   seven    mo  t   excellent   beings   or 


1  The  only  WOrk  Of   T.d'an  whicfa  '  d  US  is 

his  Oratioad  Grcwcos.     Ella  opinii  pokenofby 

Clemens  Alex,    strain,   lib.   iii.  p.   IGO  ;   Eplphanius, 

Heeret.  \hi.  cap.  i.  i>.  391  ;  Origi  0,  D     0   U 

\iii.  p.  77.  r!    0  by  i 'tii' is  of  tiif  ancients; 

bt  t  do  out  of  them  ha    atl 

lam.    [or  the  n  e  Waich.  Hut. 

vol.  i.  pagea  145     147,  and  Neander,  h 

i.  part  ii.  pagea  7G2    7'>('     it  should  tx    rem  mbered 

that  the   Dam ea   Encratih  lite*  i ' EyxpaTiTcu 

'AirOrflUCTOOi  were   applied   to   :»'l    the  attltl  ' 

that  though  all  Tatlanists  were  Encratltea,  yet  all  En- 
cratltea were  not  Tatlanlsta.     Ifur.    [See  also  R  tter, 

Getchichte  dt  r  Christ.    Philat.    Hamb.    1841,   Vol.    i.   1>. 

e.     R. 


.Eons.  Two  of  the  iEons,  namely,  Dynamis 
and  Sophia  (Power  and  Wisdom),  procre- 
ated the  angels  of  the  highest  order.  Those 
angels  built  for  themselves  a  residence  or 
heaven,  and  produced  other  angels  of  a  na- 
ture a  little  inferior.  Other  generations  of  an- 
gels succeeded  and  other  heavens  were  built, 
until  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  heavens,  and  as  many  orders  of  angels ; 
that  is,  just  as  many  as  there  are  days  in  a 
year.  Over  all  these  heavens  and  angelic 
orders  there  is  a  Prince  or  Lord,  whom 
Basilides  called  Abraxas ;  a  word  which  was 
doubtless  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  be- 
fore  Basilides,  and  which,  when  written  in 
Greek,  contains  letters  that  together  make  up 
the  number  365;  that  is,  the  number  of  the 
heavens.2  The  inhabitants  of  the  lowest 
heaven  contiguous  to  eternal  matter,  which 
is  an  animated  and  malignant  substance, 
formed  a  design  of  constructing  a  world  out 
of  that  disorderly  mass  and  of  fabricating 
men.  God  approved  the  work  when  it  was 
finished,  and  gave  rational  souls  to  the 
men  whom  the  angels  had  formed,  whereas 
before  they  had  only  sensitive  souls  ;  he 
also  gave  to  the  angels  dominion  over  men. 
The  Prince  of  these  angels  chose  the  Jewish 
nation  fur  his  subjects  and  gave  them  a 
law  by  Moses.  The  other  angels  presided 
over  other  nations. 

12.  The  angels  who  created  and  go- 
verned the  world  gradually  became  corrupt; 
and  thev  not  only  laboured  to  obliterate 


-  A  great  number  of  gems  still  exist,  and  quantities 
of  them  are  daily  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  on  which. 
besides  other  figures  of  Egyptian  device,  the  word 
Abraxas  is  engraved.  See  Jo.  Macarius,  Abraxas  sen 
de  Gemmis  Easilidiunis  Disquisitio,  enlarged  by  .lo. 
Chiflet,  ed.  Antwerp,  1G57,  4to,  Hern  de  Montfaucon, 
Palatograph,  Crura,  lib  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  177,  &C.  and 
others.  Learned  men  almost  universally  think  tb  -. 
gems  originated  from  Uasilides ;  and  hence  they  are 
called  gematut  Btuilittumef.  Bad  very  many  of  them 
exhibit  marks  of  the  most  degrading  superstition,  such 
as  cannot  be  attributed  even  to  a  semi-Christian  ;  and 
likewise  manifest  Insignia  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 
They  cannot  all  therefore  be  attributed  to  Bas 
who,  though  he  held  many  errors,  yet  worshipped 
Christ.  Those  only  must  refer  to  him  whicfa  hear  some 
marks  of  Christianity.  The  word  Abraxas  was  unques- 
tionably used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, and  appropri- 
ated to  the  Lord  of  the  heavens;  which  Basilid 
tained  from  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  his  country. 
See  Beausobre,  Hittoin  du  Manicheisme,  torn,  ii  p.  SI; 
Passeri,  Ditt.de  Gemmis  Batilidianit,  In  his  splendid 
work,  De  Qetnmit  Stettiferit,  torn.  ii.  p.  Ml,  <vc.  ed. 
i  lores  t.  1750,  fol.  ;  Jablonaki,  Dt  Kotmnit  Abraxas 
.  in  the  MitceUan,  Liptknt.  Ifc-va,  torn. 
vii.  and  in  his  Optttcula,  v.  I,  p.  80,  .\e.  Las-cri  con- 
tends that  none  of  these  gems  has  reference  t  i  Basi- 
lides; he  makes  them  all  w  Bar  to  the  magicians,  or  the 
soothsayers,  sorcerers,  conjurers,  and  fortune-tellers. 

Bat   this   learned    man,  it  appears  to  me.  goes  too  far; 

for  be  himself  acknowledges  p.  236  .  that  be  some- 
times found  on  them  some  vesUges  of  the  Basilidian 
errors.  These  celebrated  gems  still  need  an  erudite 
but  cautious  and  judicious  Interpreter.  [A  considerable 
collection  of  these  gems  may  be  seen,  with  explanatory 
notices,  ip  the  volume  of  plates  to  the  First  Edition  of 

Matter,  tint.  Crit.du  GfUUticisme,  Car.  1838.  These 
p'l.'ti  -<  are  not  given  in  the  second  edition. — li. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  supreme  God,  in  order 
that  they  might  themselves  be  worshipped 
as  gods,  but  they  waged  war  with  eaeh 
other  for  the  enlargement  of  their  respect- 
ive territories.  The  most  arrogant  and 
restless  of  them  all  was  he  who  governed 
the  Jewish  nation.  Therefore,  the  supreme 
God,  in  compassion  to  the  souls  endowed 
with  reason,  sent  down  from  heaven  his  Son 
or  the  prince  of  the  iEons,  whose  name  is 
Xus  [yovg,  mind]  and  Christ;  that  he,  join- 
ing himself  to  the  man  Jesus,  might  restore 
the  lost  knowledge  of  his  Father,  and  over- 
turn the  empire  of  the  angels  who  governed 
the  world,  and  especially  of  the  insolent 
Lord  of  the  Jews.  The  God  of  the  Jews 
perceiving  this,  ordered  his  subjects  to  seize 
the  man  Jesus  and  put  him  to  death ;  but 
against  Christ  he  had  no  power. l  The  souls 
that  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  God 
will  ascend  to  God  when  their  bodies  die, 
the  rest  will  pass  into  other  bodies.  All 
bodies  return  back  to  vicious  matter  whence 
they  originated. 

13.  The  moral  system  of  Basilides,  if  we 
believe  most  of  the  ancients,  favoured  con- 
cupiscence and  allowed  every  species  of 
iniquity.  But  from  much  surer  testimony 
it  appears  that  he  recommended  purity  0f 
life  and  the  practice  of  piety,  and  con- 
demned even  an  inclination  to  sin.  Still 
there  were  some  things  in  his  moral  precepts 
which  greatly  offended  other  Christians ;  for 
he  taught  that  it  is  lawful  to  conceal  our 
religion,  to  deny  Christ  when  our  life  is  in 
danger,  to  participate  in  the  pagan  feasts 
which  followed  their  sacrifices;  and  he 
detracted  much  from  the  estimation  and 
honour  in  which  the  martyrs  were  held,  and 
maintained  that  they  were  greater  sinners 
than  other  men,  and  were  visited  by  Divine 
justice  for  their  iniquities ;  for  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple with  him  that  none  but  sinners  suffer 
any  evil  in  this  life.  And  hence  arose  the 
suspicions  entertained  respecting  his  system 
of  morals,  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  flagitious  lives  of  some  of  his  disci- 
ples.2 

14.  But  much  viler  than  he,  and  said  to  be 
the  worst  of  all  the  Gnostics,  was  Carpo- 


i  Many  of  the  ancients  tell  us  on  the  authority  of 
Irenseus,  that  our  Sa\iour,  according  to  Basilides*  opi- 
nion, had  not  a  real  body ;  and  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian 
was  crucified  in  place  of  him  ;  but  that  this  is  erroneous, 
and  that  Basilides  Bupposed  the  man  Jesus  and  Christ 
united  to  constitute  the  Saviour,  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Com.  de  Rebut  Christ.  &c.  p.  354,  &c.  It  may  be  that 
here  ar.'l  there  a  follower  of  Basilides  held  otn< 

■i  Besides  the  ancient  writers  on  the  here  lies,  Basili- 
des is  particularly  treated  of  by  Massuet,  Dissert,  in 
Irenceum; and Beausobre,  Hist.d  '*ime,vol.  ii. 

■  •.     r  Walch,  Hist,  der  /%'•  tzer.  vol.  i.  page  1281 
309;  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ.  &o.    pa?.  342 
andNeander,  Kit  rol.  i.  part  ii.  pa;i<uG7'J—  70 1. — 

Mur.    [And  Bitter,  ubi  supra,  rol.l.  p. 123,  &0. — R. 


crates,  also  of  Alexandria  [who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian].  His  philosophy  did  not 
differ  in  its  general  principles  from  that  of 
the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics;  for  he  main- 
tained one  supreme  God,  vEons,  the  offspring 
of  God,  eternal  and  malignant  matter,  the 
creation  of  the  world  from  evil  matter  by 
angels,  divine  souls  unfortunately  enclosed 
in  bodies,  and  the  like.  But  he  maintained 
that  Jesus  wras  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that  he 
was  superior  to  other  men  in  nothing  but 
fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul.  He  also 
not  only  gave  his  disciples  license  to  sin,  but 
imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of  sinning,  by 
teaching  that  the  way  to  eternal  salvation 
was  open  to  those  souls  only  which  commit- 
ted all  kinds  of  enormity  and  wickedness. 
But  it  exceeds  all  credibility  that  any  man 
who  believes  there  is  a  God,  that  Christ  is 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  who  inculcates 
any  sort  of  religion,  should  hold  such  senti- 
ments. Besides,  there  are  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  Carpocrates,  like  the  other  Gnos- 
tics, held  the  Saviour  to  be  composed  of 
the  man  Jesus  and  a  certain  yEon  called 
Christ,  and  that  he  imposed  some  laws  of 
conduct  on  his  disciples.  Yet  undoubtedly 
there  was  something  in  his  opinions  and 
precepts  that  rendered  his  piety  very  sus- 
picious; for  he  held  that  concupiscence  was 
implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  Deity,  and  is 
therefore  perfectly  innocent ;  that  all  actions 
are  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  become 
good  or  evil  only  according  to  the  opinions 
and  laws  of  men;  that  in  the  purpose  of 
God  all  tilings  are  common  property,  even 
the  women,  but  that  such  as  use  their  rights 
are  by  human  laws  accounted  thieves  and 
adulterers.  Now,  if  he  did  not  add  some 
corrective  to  the  enormity  of  these  princi- 
ples, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  w holly 
swept  away  the  foundations  of  all  virtue, 
and  gave  full  license  to  all  iniquity.3 

15.  Valentinus,  also  an  Egyptian,  ex- 
ceeded all  his  fellow-heresiarchs,  both  in 
fame  and  in  the  multitude  of  his  followers. 
His  sect  had  its  birth  at  Rome,  grew  to 


3  See  Irenarus,  Centra  Ilcercs.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv.;  CI .:- 
mens  Alex.  Stromat.  Ii'.).   ill .  p.   511,  and  the  other-. 
[Mosheim,  De  Rebut £hrist.  See.  pages 361— 371; Wall  h, 
/•  Ketzer.  vol.  i.  pages  30^—327;  Neander,  Kir- 
tch.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pages  7C7 — 773.     Carpocrates 
left  a  young  son,  Epiphanes,  to  propagate  fa 
and  this  son,  though  be  died  at  the  age  of  sevt 
wrote  a  book  from  which  the  world  have  had  to  learn 
what  they  could  of  the  tenets  of  Carpocrates.     It   Is 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  be  called  a  Christia   . 
was  an  Egyptian  philosopher,  who  had  p 
rowed  Bome  notions  from  the  Christians,  bul  still  his 
philosophy  was  bis  cynosure.     Two  Inscriptions  in  the 
true  Spirit  of  this  philosopher,  recently  <i: 

in  Africa,  have  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that 
his  sect  continued  till  the  .sixth  century.  I 

■  :is  with  comments  in  the  I /if 
of  Ge-enius,  A.l).  lo^o.  —  Mur. 
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maturity  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  with 
wonderful  celerity  traversed  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  Valentinus  held  the  general 
principles  common  with  his  brother  I 

and  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  Gnos- 
tic; yet  he  held  several  principle* 
to  himself.     In  the  Pleroma  (which  is  the 
Gnostic  name  for  the  habitation  of  God), 
lie  supposed  thirt;  .  fifteen  males  and 

as  many  females.  Besides  these  there  were 
four  unmarried;  namely,  Iiorus  [' OgojJ, 
tin-  guardian  of  the  confines  of  the  Pleroma; 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Jesus.  The 
youngest  of  the  .Eons,  Sophia  (Wisdom  , 
fired  with  vast  desire  of  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  supreme  Deity,  in  her  agita- 
tion brought  forth  a  daughter  called  Acha- 
moth  []-fl£3^n> tne  sciences  or  philosophy]; 
who  being  excluded  from  the  Pleroma,  de- 
scended to  the  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of 
matter,  reduced  it  to  some  degree  of  order, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Jesus  brought  forth  De- 
miurgus  [ilr^itvoyhz,  Artificer],  the  builder 
and  Lord  of  all  things.  This  Demiurgus 
separated  the  more  subtile  or  animal  mat- 
ter from  the  grosser  or  material ;  and  out 
of  the  former  he  framed  the  world  above 
us  or  the  visible  heavens ;  out  of  the  latter, 
the  lower  world  or  this  earth.  Men  lie 
compounded  of  both  hinds  of  matter;  and 
his  mother,  Achamoth,  added  to  them  a 
third  substance  which  was  celestial  and 
spiritual.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
complicated  and  tedious  fable  of  Valentinus. 
It  appears  that  he  explained  the  origin  of 
the  wrorld  and  of  the  human  race,  in  a  more 
subtle  manner  than  the  other  Gnostics; 
yet  that  he  did  not  differ  from  them  in 
reality.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
parts  of  his  system. 

16.   The  Architect  of  the  world  gradually 
became  so  inflated  that  he  either  thought 

If,  or  at   least  wished  men  to  r< 
him,  to  be  the  only  God;   and  by  his  pro- 
phets, sent  among  the  Jews,  he  arro 
to  himself  the  honours  of  the  supreme  ( rod. 
And  the  other  angels  who  presided  over 
ated  universe  imitated  i.i- 

oplo.      To  repress  this  insolence  of  De- 
miurgus and  imbue  souls  with  a  know] 
of  tin'  true  God,  Chrisl  descended,  being 

I   of  an  animal  and  spiritual   sub- 
,     and     moreover    clothed    with     an 

ethereal  body.  He  passed  through  the  body 

of  Mary,  just    SJ   water   through   a   canal; 

and  to  him  Ji  of  the  highesl  JEons, 

joined   himself  when   he  was  baptized   in 

-bo-dan    by    John.       The   Archilee!    of  the 

world,  who  perceived    that    hi-  dominion 

would  be  shaken  by  this  divine  man,  <  .. 

him  to  be  seized  and  crucified  Bui  before 
Christ  came  to  execution,  not  only  Jesus 


the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the  rational 
of  Christ  forsook  him,  so  that  only  his 
sentient  soul  and  his  ethereal  body  were 
suspended  on  the  cross.  Those  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  renounce 
the  worship  not  only  of  the  pagan  deities, 
but  also  that  of  the  Jewish  God,  and  submit 
their  sentient  and  concupiscent  soul  to  be 
chastised  and  reformed  by  reason,  shall  with 
both  their  soul.-,  the  rational  and  the 
tient,  be  admitted  to  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed  near  to  the  Pleroma.  And  when 
all  particles  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  all 
souls,  shall  be  separated  from  matter  and 
purified,  then  a  raging  fire  shall  spread 
through  this  material  universe  and  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  nature ;  for  the  whole 
oriental  philosophy  and  the  system  of  the 
Gnostics  may  be  reduced  to  this  epitome, 
this  world  is  composed  of  both  good  and 
evil.  Whatever  of  good  there  is  in  it  was 
derived  from  the  supreme  God,  the  parent 
of  light,  and  will  return  to  him  again  ;  and 
when  this  takes  place,  this  world  will  be 
destroyed.1 

17.  The  ancients  represent  the  school  of 
Valentinus  as  divided  into  many  branches. 
Among  these  were,  the  Ptolomaitic 
whose  author  Ptolomy  differed  from  his 
master  respecting  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  JEons;  the  Secundian  sect,  established 
by  Secundus,  one  of  the  principal  followers 
of  Valentinus,  who  seems  to  have  kept  more 
closely  to  the  oriental  philosophy,  and  to  have 
maintained  two  first  causes  of  all  things, 
light  and  darkness,  or  a  prince  of  good  and 
a  prince  of  evil ;  the  sect  of  Heracleon,  from 
whose  books  Clement  and  Origen  quote 
much;  the  sect  of  Marcus  and  Calarbasus, 
called  Marcosians,  who  according  to  Ire- 
added  much  tie.;  was  senseless  and 
absurd  to  thefictii  1  -    .'Valentinus,  th 


1  Of  the  Valentinian  srsl  nwehavea  full  account 
in  I '.-.;.;•  a-.  Contra  Hams.  Ill),  i.  cap.  L — viL; 
Ban,  CtmtraVaUntinianoti  Clemens  Alex.  . 
lo  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  og  the 

moderns,  see  Buddeus,  Diss.  </<    Harresi  Volenti 
Bubloined  to  his    httrod.  m   His!.   Philos.    . 
which  has  occasioned  much  discussion  r»  - 
origin  of  this  heresy.     Borne  of  the  moderns  h 
tempted  t«>  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  inl 
and  absurd  system  of  Valentinus  iverain,  Pfa- 

tonismt    /V  •-.  viii.  p.  64;  \  Itringa, 

lib.  1. oap.iL p.  Kit;  lieausobre, i/ul. <fuM 

p.  5  1^.  ftc.;  r.i  ,.//-.    .'        ton    11:.  1    .  _ 

i'a\<li!  ..  mr  f  Hitt.  Eeei  r.  det  ii.   Premier* 

i>.  12;  who  also  contemplated  writing  an  Apo- 

1  ntinus.     1  1 .1- .  bj   Arnold,  the  patron  of 

all  the  heretics.     But  how  vain  all  su  1 

I  l.\  this,  that  \  alentinus  himself  pn 
that  hi- 1.  ligion  differed  fundam<  ntalh  from  thai 
1  th.  i-  Christians      [Beeidi     th.  authon  a!  ove  n 

Walch,  Hist.  1',  1   Ketster.  \,i.  i.  page:  .  ami 

Meander,  A'i  \<>l  I.  part.li.  j  731. — 

Mur.     [Ami  itpeciall]  Bitter,  ubi supra,  vol.  i.  p.  191, 
ftc.  who  ha-  a  song  and  valuable  chai  ter  on  thfe 

-A'. 
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it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  maintain  all 
that  is  attributed  to  them.  I  pass  by  other 
sects  which  appear  to  have  originated  from 
the  Valentinian  system  ;  but  whether  all  the 
sects  which  are  called  Valentinian  actually 
originated  from  disciples  and  followers  of 
Valentinus,  appears  very  doubtful  to  those 
who  consider  how  o;rcat  mistakes  the  an- 
cients  have  made  in  stating  the  origin  of  the 
heretics.1 

18.  Of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure 
Gnostic  sects,  of  which  the  ancients  give  us 
little  more  than  the  names,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  detached  sentiments,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything.  Such  were  the 
Adamites,  who  are  said  to  have  wished  to 
imitate  the  state  of  innocence ; 2  the  Cain- 
iies,  who  are  represented  as  paying  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan,  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  Judas  the  trai- 
tor ; 3  the  Abelites,  whom  the  ancients  re- 
present as  marrying  wives,  but  raising  up 
no  children ; 4  the  Sethites,  who  regarded 
Seth  as  the  Messiah ; 5  the  Florinians  who 


1  Besides  Irenaeus  and  the  other  ancient  writers,  see, 
concerning  these  sects,  Grabe,  Spicilcgium  Patrum  et 
Hcereticorum,  sascul.  ii.  pag.  G9 — 82,  &c.    On  the  Mar- 

cosians,  Irenaeus  is  copious,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  That  Mar- 
cus was  out  of  his  senses  is  unquestionable;  for  he 
must  have  been  deranged,  if  he  could  hold  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  strange  fancies  which  are  said  to 
belong  to  his  system.  [Among  the  moderns  who  have 
treated  of  these  sects,  see  Walch,  Wit.  der  Ketzer.  vol. 
i.  pages  387 — 401;  and  Neander,  Kircheng.  vol.  i.  part 
ii.  pages  731 — 746.  —  Mur. 

2  See  for  an  account  of  them,  Clemens  Alex.  Sire- 
mat  lib.  i.  p.  357 ;  lib.  Hi.  p.  525,  lib.  vii.  p.  854 ;  Ter- 
tullian,  Scorpiace,  in  Opp.  p.  633;  and  Contra  Prcat. 
cap.  iii. ;  Epiphanius,  Hares,  lii.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  459; 
Theodoret,  Hcpret.  Fu'ju'.  lib.  i  cap.  vi.;  Augustine, 
Be  Hceres.  cap.  xxxi.;  Jo.  Damascenus,  Opp.  torn.  i. 
p.  88;  and  among  the  moderns,  Walch,  Hist  der  Ket- 
zer. vol.  i.  pages  327—335;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  Art. 
Adamites  and  Proiicus ;  Tillemont,  M&moires,  &c. 
tome  ii.  p.  256;  Beausobre,  Dis;.  sur  let  Adamites,  sub- 
joined to  Lenfant's  Histoire  des  Hussites.  The  accounts 
of  the  ancients  are  contradictory,  and  several  of  the 
moderns  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  sect  who  per- 
formed their  worship  in  a  state  of  nudity. — M ur. 

3  All  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  except  Damascenus,  speak  of  the  Cainites,  but  what 
they  state  is  very  brief  and  contradictory.    The  correct- 

.  their  accounts  is  justly  doubted  by  Bayle  (  Dic- 
'  re,  Art.  Cainites),  and  OthsN.     Origen  {Contra 
n,  lib.  iii.  p.  119)  did  not  regard  them  as  Chris- 
tians.   Yet  they  might  be  a  sect  of  Gnostics,  who,  hold- 
Ing  the  God  of  the  Jews  for  a  revolter  from  the  true 
God,  regarded  Cain,  Dathan,  Corah,  and  others  who 
'1  him  as  being  very  praiseworthy.—  Mur. 
*  The  Abelites  are  mentioned  only  by  Augustine,  D  ? 
//.  res.  cap.  Uxxvii.  and  by  the  author  of  the  book  1'r  •■- 
>'■  stinatus,  cap.  l.wxvii.  It  is  represented  that  ever j  man 
married  a  female  child  and  ever;  woman  a  little  b  >y. 
with  whom  they  lived  and  whom  the;  made  their  heirs, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  fulfil,  literally,  what   Paul  says, 
i  <  lor.  vii.  29,  that  "  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though 
they  had  none."     The  sect  is  treated  of  by  Walch,  //<  /. 
d  r  Setter,  vol.  i.  p.  607,  who  doubts  whether  it  were 
not  altogether  an  Imaginary  m  rU—Mur. 

s  The  Sethit  m  are  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Prat- 
destinatus,  cap.  six.;  and  Philastriua,  D,  Haresib.  cap. 
iii.;  but  Rhenferd  (  Diss,  de  S  thianit,  in  his  Opp.  Phi- 
tola  '.  p.  (65  i,  and  '/.  wo  |  Qpuseul.  Sacra,  torn,  i  i»-  614), 
consider  this  to  be  an  imaginary  Met.     Bee  Walch,  ubi 

supra,  p.  60'J,  \c;  and  Neander,  Kwehongesch.  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  758,  ike. —Mur. 


originated   at   Home  under  Florinus    and 
.Blastus, G  and  many  others.  .  Perhaps  the 
ancient  Christian  fathers  divided  one  sect 
into  several,  deceived  by  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing several  names;  they  may  also  have  had  in- 
correct information  respecting  some  of  them. 
19.  Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  Egyptian 
eld  is,  a  chief  place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Ophites  or  Serpentians,  a  senseless  sect,  of 
which  one  Euphrates  is  said  to  be  the  fa- 
ther.    The  sect  originated  among  the  Jews 
before  the  Christian  era.     A  past  of  them 
became  professed  Christians,  the  rest   re- 
tained their  former  superstition.      Hence 
there  were  two  sects  of  Ophites,  a  Chris- 
tian   sect    and    an    anti-Christian.       The 
Christian   Ophites    held   nearly  the    same 
absurd    notions  with   the  other  Egyptian 
G-nostics   concerning   iEons,    the    eternity 
of  matter,  the  creation  of  the  world  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Deity,  the 
rulers  of  the  seven  planets  who  presided 
over  the  world,  the  tyranny  of  Demiurgus, 
the  descent  of  Christ  joined  to  the  man 
Jesus  into  our  world  to  overthrow  the  king- 
dom of  Demiurgus,  &c;  but  they  held  this 
peculiarity,  that  they  supposed  the  serpent 
which  deceived  our  first  parents  was  either 
Christ  himself,   or  Sophia  concealed  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent ;  and  this  opinion  is 
said  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  some 
sacred  serpents,  and  to  pay  them  a  species 
of  honour.  Into  such  absurdities  men  might 
easily  fall,  if  they  believed  the  Creator  of 
the  world  to  be  a  different  beinGf  from  the 
supreme  God,  and  regarded  as  divine  what- 
ever was  opposed  to  the  pleasure  of  De- 
miurgus,7 

20.  The   numerous     evils    and    discords 
which  arose  from  combining  the   oriental 


C  Florinus  and  Blastus  were  by  the  ancients  reckoned 
among  theValentinians.  Both  were  presbyters  of  Home, 
intimate  friends,  and  excommunicated  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Eleutherius.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vol.  xv.)  As 
Florinus  in  early  life  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Poly- 
cavp  at  Smyrna,  and  as  Ireneeus  wrote  a  letter  to  Blas- 
tus concerning  the  schism  at  Rome  about  Easter-day, 
Walch  {ubi  su  >ra,  p.  401),  supposes  both  of  them,  and 
particularly  Blastus,  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
Romish  Church  respecting  Easter.  He  also  considers 
it  mod  probable  that  Florinus  was  inclined  towards 
Gnosticism;  for  Ireneus  wrote  a  book  against  him 
concerning  the  eight  iEons  ;  and  he  actually  had  some 
followers. —  Sclil.  [Tli.it  Florinus  was  a  Gnostic  is 
clear  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Erd.  lib.  v.  cap.  xx.)  That 
Blastus  was  so  is  not  so  certain. — Mur. 

7  The  history  and  doctrines  of  this  sect,  so  far  aa  they 

M  ■  known,  I  have  stated  in  a  German  work  printed  at 

Ilelmstadt,  1746-4  [bearing  the  title,  /.'  uch  ei- 

n  nr.'l  grundlichen  Ket.  ergt  tchichte. 

Afterwards,  Schumacher  published  an  Ei    a    ition  qf 

■,/■   and  difficult  Doctrinal  Table  of  the  a 
Ophites,  Wolfenbuttel,  1756,  4to;    Schumacher  main- 
tain i that  the  doctrine  ofthe  Ophites  embraced 

nor  theology,  but  man  Ij  th  l. 
Jewish  nation  oouched  in  hieroglyphics ;  V( 
der  Ketz  r.  vol.  i.  181,  has  epitomized  both 

work  .  and  we  here  give  bis  l  lading  th  tughti  In  further 
Illustration  of  this  sect.     These  p  sop!  .  called  In  i 
Ophites,  In    Latin    Berpentians,   were  by   the    Asiatic* 
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and  Egyptian  philosophy  with  tha  Christian 
religion,  began  to  be  increased  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  by  those  who  brought 
th  •  Grecian  philosophy  with  them  into  the 
Christian  Church.  As  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  Christians  respecting  the  Father, 
i,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  respecting  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  Saviour,  were  least  of 
all  at  agreement  with  fche  precepts  of  this 
philosophy,  they  first  endeavoured  so  to 
explain  these  doctrines  that  they  could  be 
comprehended  by  reason.  This  was  at- 
tempted by  one  Praxeas,  a  very  distin- 
guished man,  and  a  confessor,  at  Rome. 
Discarding  all  real  distinction  between  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  taught  that 
the  whole  Father  of  all  things  joined  him- 
self to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Hence 
his  followers  were  called  Monarchians  and 
Patripassians.  Nor  was  the  latter  an  un- 
suitable name  for  them,  if  Tertullian  cor- 
rectly understood  their  sentiments ;  for  they 
denominated  the  man  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  held  that  to  this  Son,  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  or  God,  so  joined  himself, 
as  to  be  crucified  and  endure  pangs  along 
with  his  Son.  Yet  Praxeas  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  erected  a  distinct  church.' 


called  Nahassians,  or  Naasians.  Irenseus  (lib.  ii.  cap. 
xxxiv.)  the  author  of  the  supplement  to  Tertullian's 
book,  De  Prescript.  Hesret.  (can.  xlvii  ),  Epiphanias 
(  Hceres.  xxxvii );  Theodorct  (  Hesret.  Fabul.  lib.  i.  cap. 
xiv.);  and  Augustine  ( De  Hctret.  cap  xvii.),  account 
them  Christian  heretics;  but  Origen  {Contra  Celtum, 
lib.  vii.  sec  28)  holds  them  to  bo  not  Christian-;.  Yet 
he  speaks  of  them  as  pret  md<  1  Christians  in  his  Com- 

.1  Matth.  torn.  iii.  p.  B51,  8rc.  Philastrius  makes 
them  more  ancient  than  Christianity.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable they  were  Jewish  Gnostics,  and  that  some  of  them 
embraced  Christianity,  so  that  the  sect  b  (came  divided 
into  Jewish  and  Christian  Ophites.  There  arc  two 
sources  of  information  on  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  first  is  the  accounts  of  Irei  iianius, 
and  others.  Th''  what  Origen  tells  us  (  Con- 
lib.  vi.  sec.  xzziii.   &c.)  concern] 

■  n  of  the  Ophites.    This  Diagram  •■.    ;  i  tablet, 
<..i  which  the  Ophites  depicted  their  doctrir.es  in  all 
sorts  of  figures,  with  words  annexed.     It  probably  con- 
t  tin  ■•;  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Ophites,  and 
and  unintelligible,  unless  we  may  suppose  this  sj 

:i  containt  .  an,  the  principal 

doctrines  of  which  ar  I  by  the  ancients.     The 

ical  system  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian Ophites,  cannot  be  epil  sought 
for  in  Welch,  p.  461.  Their  serpent-worship  consisted 
111  this,  they  kept  :  U  snt  which  they  let  out 
upon  tl  •  brating  the  Lord's  upper, 
to  crawl  around                                 L     The  \ 

06  near,  brake  the 

and  distril  uted  to 

I 

li  d.      When  this  solemn  act,  which  the 

Ophlti  -  called  t;  iriflce,  was  ended,  the 

:!i  a  hymn  of  |  iprcme 

own  to 
il  the  < >pii;:  ■'  did  □<  I 

Christian  Ophl 

mu  t  b 

',.  vol.  i.  ; 

In  the 
■  'ii  l  volume  of  his  //  '  B. 

1  See  Tertullian,  /.  I  com- 


21.  Nearly  allied  to  this  opinion  was 
that  which  was  advanced  about  the  same 
time  at  Rome,  by  Thcodotus,  a  tanner. 
yet  a  man  of  learning  and  a  philosopher  ; 
and  by  one  Artemfts  or  Artemon,  from 
whom  originated  the  Artemonitcs ;  for,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  very  indistinct 
accounts  of  these  men  left  us  by  the  ancients, 
they  supposed  that  when  the  man  Christ 
was  born,  a  certain  divine  energy  or  some 
portion  of  the  divine  nature  (and  not  the 
person  of  the  Father  as  Praxeas  imagined), 
united  itself  to  him.  Which  of  these  men 
preceded  the  other  in  time,  and  whether 
they  both  taught  the  same  doctrine  or  dii- 
fered  from  each  other,  cannot  at  thl- 
bc  decided,  so  few  and  obscure  are  the  an- 
cient accounts  we  have  of  them.  But  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  disciples  of  both 
applied  philosophy  and  geometry  to  the 
explication  of  the  Christian  doctrine. - 


pare  Wesseling,  ProbabiUa,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  223, 
[Tertullian  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  cei : 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  Praxeas)  was  not  only  an 
ire  writer,  but  also  a  prejudiced  one  in  regard  to 
Praxeas.  He  not  only  rejected  his  doctrine,  but  hated 
him,  because  Praxeas  had  alienated  the  Roman  bishop 
Victor  from  Montanus,  1  Uian  was. 

Hence  Tertullian,  in  his  censures  on  Praxeas.  is  often 
extravagant  and  insulting.     The  opposition  of  Pre  . 
to  Montanus  doubtless  led  the  former  into  his  c  I 
Montanus  had  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons 
in  the  Divine  essence,  and  ha  1  insisted  on  ■ 
tinction   between  the   Father,    Sun.   and   ti'ly   Spirit. 
(Tertullian, Contra  Praseam, cap. xiii.  p.  426.)  Pras 
who  was  hostile  to  Montanus,  published  his  own  doc- 
trine in  opposition   to  Montanus.      Prom  Tertullian, 
moreover,  it  appears  clearly  that  Praxeas  discarde  '. 
distinction  of  persons  in  the  Divine  essence, 
Tertullian  expresses  it,  contended  for  the  monarch] 
God;  but  how  he  explained  what  the  ScripttD 
concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
Of  the  various  conceptions  we  might  gather  from  Ter- 
tullian. Moshehn  gives  ■  full  In  n  in  his  I 
meat,  de  Rebut  Christ.  See.  p.                e  also  Welch, 

A'. ,'-.  r.  vol.  i.  |  -  SekL 

also  Ni  an  c*.  vol.  i  part  iii.  p. 

2  Euseblus,   Hist.   Eccl  t.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxviii. ;   Ppi- 
phani  ■   liv.   p.    164 ;    v.  est   ling,    Pr  '  Mlia, 

cap.  x:-:i.  p.  17-  bis- 

tory  of  th  -  bearing  the  name  of  Th 

of  Byzantium,  a  tanner,  of  who 
(2)  1  the  younger,  disciple  of  the  former,  and 

foundc  .•  of  th  ■  sldans.     This 

derived  its  name  from  it',  holding,  agreeably  to  the  ■ 
trine  of  the  elder  Theodotus,  that  Melch  the 

Christ :  and  th. 
i  in  'l    th  ■  offl  -    of  an  interc  a  or  for  I 
heaven,  as  Christ  did  for  us  men  on  earth.  I 

otinian.      I  tns,  the  Mont.-' 

Our  .  !  ad  saved  his  life  durin 

I  hxtet,  and  thus 
curred  gi  m  n  1  eontem]  t.  pe  from  die 

re  his  oflenc    b  wn. 

;,^  fault,  he  gave  out  that  he  • 

in,  and  thai  li  c  mid  be  no 
in.     il' 
exclu  '  lahop.    9  I 

Jocinhuu, 

■  man,  though  a  virtuous 

no.     Whet!  i  the  birth  of  i 

i.'.\     ii    n natural  or  supernatural, tl  ants 

are  not  »f  John  ;  and 

beldhlsownd  sal,  and  that  of  the 

■  nrlst  to  !>•■  a  nov<  l  doctrine. 
Wal  7.    Artemon  has  In  . 
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22.  The  same  attachment  to  philosophy 
induced  Hermogenes,  a  painter,  to  depart 
from  the  sentiments  of  Christians  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  to  cause  disturbance  in  a 
part  of  the  Christian  community.  Regard- 
ing matter  as  the  source  of  all  evil,  he  could 
not  believe  that  God  had  brought  it  into 
existence  by  his  omnipotent  volition.  He 
therefore  held  that  the  world  and  what- 
ever is  in  the  world,  and  also  souls  and 
spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  out  of 
eternal  and  vicious  matter.  There  is  much 
in  this  doctrine  very  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
common  opinions  of  Christians.  But  neither 
Tertullian,  who  wrote  against  him,  nor 
others  of  the  ancients,  inform  us  how  he 
explained  those  Christian  doctrines  which 
are  repugnant  to  his  opinions.1 

23.  In  addition  to  these  sects,  which  may 
be  called  the  daughters  of  philosophy,  there 
arose  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  an 
illiterate  sect,  opposed  to  all  learning  and 
philosophy.  An  obscure  man  of  weak  judg- 
ment, named  Montanus,  who  lived  in  a  poor 
village  of  Phrygia  called  Pepuza,  had  the 
folly  to  suppose  himself  the  Comforter  pro- 
mised by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  utter  prophecies  under  divine  in- 
spiration.2   He  attempted  no  change  in  the 


devn  times  become  more  famous  than  Theodotus  ;  since 
Samuel  Crell  assumed  the  name  of  an  Artemonite,  in 
order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  odious  Socinians, 
whose  doctrines  he  did  not  fully  approve.  (See  his 
book  with  the  title :  L.  M.  Artemonii,  Initium  Eoan- 
gelii  Johannis  ex  Antiquitate  Restitution,  and  his  other 
writings).  The  history  of  this  Artemon  is  very  obscure. 
The  time  when  he  lived  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, and  the  history  of  his  doctrine  is  not  without 
difficulties.  It  is  not  doubted  that  he  denied  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  held  by  orthodox  Christians.  But 
whether  he  swerved  towards  the  system  of  the  modern 
Socinians  or  to  that  of  Praxeas  is  another  question. 
Mosheim  believed  the  latter;  De  lieb.  Christ.  &c.  491. 
But  as  this  rests  on  the  recent  testimony  of  Gennadius 
of  Marseilles  ( De  Dogm.  Eccles.  cap.  iii.)  Walch  (p. 
5G4)  calls  it  in  question.  See  also  Itappen,  Diss,  do 
Hist.  Artemonis  et  Artemonitarum,  Lips.  1737. —  Schl. 
[See  also  Neander,  Kircliengesch.  vol.  i.  part  iii.  pages 
9%— 1000.  —  Mur.  [Of  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  see 
Burton's  Led.  on  Etc.  Hist,  of  the  First  Three  Cent.  vol. 
ii.  p.  211,  &c. 

l  There  is  extant  a  tract  of  Tertullian,  Liber  contra 
Hermogenem,  in  which  he  assails  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
mogenes concerning  matter  and  the  origin  of  the  world. 
But  another  tract  of  his,  De  Censu  Animw,  in  which 
he  confuted  the  opinion  of  Hermogenes  concerning  the 
soul,  is  lost.  [Tertullian  is  exceedingly  severe  upon 
Hermogenes,  who  was  probably  his  contemporary,  and 
fellow- African.  Yet  he  allows  that  he  was  an  inge- 
nious and  eloquent  man,  and  sound  in  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  seems  the  morals  of  Her- 
mogenes gave  most  offence  to  Tertullian.  He  had  mar- 
ried repeatedly,  and  he  painted  for  all  customers  what 
they  wished.  To  a  Montanist  these  things  were  ex- 
ceedingly criminal.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Hermo- 
genes founded  a  sect.  See  Mosheim,  De  /.'</•.  Christ. 
p.  432,  &c;  Walch,  Hitt.  ier  Kxtm  r.  vol.  i.  p.  476, 
\c.  and  Neander,  Kirchengcsch.  vol  i.  part  iii.  p.  U'D, 
he— Mur. 

-  They   doubtless   err   who   till    us   that    Montanus 
claimed  to  he  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  was  not  so  foolish. 


doctrines  of  religion,  but  professed  to  be 
divinely  commissioned  to  perfect  and  give 
efficiency  to  the  moral  discipline  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles;  for  he  supposed 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  conceded  too 
much  to  the  weakness  of  the  people  of  their 
age,  and  thus  had  given  only  an  incomplete 
and  imperfect  rule  of  life.  He  therefore 
would  have  fasts  multiplied  and  extended, 
forbade  second  marriages  as  illicit,  did  not 
allow  churches  to  grant  absolution  to  such 
as  had  fallen  into  the  greater  sins,  con- 
demned all  decoration  of  the  body  and 
female  ornaments,  required  polite  learning 
and  philosophy  to  be  banished  from  the 
church,  ordered  virgins  to  be  veiled,  and 
maintained  that  Christians  sin  most  grie- 
vously by  rescuing  their  lives  by  flight,  or 
redeeming  them  with  money  in  time  of  per- 
secution. I  pass  by  some  other  of  his 
austere  and  rigid  precepts. 

24.  A  man  who  professed  to  be  a  holier 
moralist  than  Christ  himself,  and  who  would 
obtrude  his  severe  precepts  upon  Christians 
for  divine  commands  and  oracles,  could  not 
be  endured  in  the  Christian  church.  Be- 
sides, his  dismal  predictions  of  the  speedy 
downfal  of  the  Roman  republic,  &c.  might 
bring  the  Christian  community  into  immi- 
nent danger.  He  was  therefore  first  by 
the  decisions  of  some  councils,  and  after- 
wards by  that  of  the  whole  church,  excluded 
from  all  connexion  with  that  body.  But 
the  severity  of  his  discipline  itself  led  many 
persons  of  no  mean  condition  to  put  confi- 
dence in  him.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
were  two  opulent  ladies,  Priscillaand  Maxi- 
milla;  who  themselves,  with  others,  uttered 
prophecies,  after  the  example  of  their  master, 
whom  they  denominated  the  Paraclete  [or 


Nor  do  those  correctly  understand  his  views  whom  I 
have  hitherto  followed,  and  who  represent  him  as  as- 
serting, that  there  was  divinely  imparted  to  him  that 
very  Holy  Spirit,  or  Comforter,  who  once  inspired  and 
animated  the  apostles.  Montanus  distinguished  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  was  poured  upon  them  ;  and  held,  that 
under  the  name  of  the  Paraclete,  Christ  indicated  a 
divine  teacher,  who  would  supply  certain  parts  of  the 
religious  system  which  were  omitted  by  the  Saviour, 
and  explain  more  clearly  certain  other  parts,  which  for 
wise  reasons  had  been  less  perfectly  taught.  Nor  was 
Montanus  alone  in  making  this  distinction.  For  other 
Christian  doctors  supposed  the  Paraclete  whose  coming 
Christ  had  promised,  was  a  divine  messenger  to  men 
and  different  from  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  the  apos- 
tles. In  the  third  century,  Manes  interpreted  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  concerning  the  Paraclete  In  the  same 
manner ;  and  boasted  that  he  himself  was  that  Para- 
clete. And  who  does  not  know  that  Mahomet  had  the 
same  views,  and  applied  the  words  of  Christ  respecting 
the  Paraclete  to  himself?  BiontantU  therefore  wished 
to  be  thought  that  Paraclete  of  Christ,  and  not  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  more  carefully  and  attentively  we 
read  Tertullian,  the  greatest  of  all  Montanus'  disciples 
and  the  best  acquainted  with  his  system,  the  Dime 
clearly  will  it  appear  that  raob  were  his  views.  [See 
Burton's  Led.  m  '  •  Eee.  Hut.  9/  Mrs*  1 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.  Sic  —  It. 
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Comforter].  Hence  it  was  easy  foi  Mon- 
tanus  to  found  a  new  church  which  was 
first  established  at  Pepuza,  a  little  town  of 
Phrygia,  but  which  spread  in  process  of  time 
through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe. 
Of  all  his  followers  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  was  Tertullian,  a  man  of 
genius  but  austere  and  gloomy  by  nature; 
who  defended  the  cause  of  his  preceptor  by 
many  energetic  and  severe  publications.1 

1  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  v.  cap.  xvi.  and  es- 
pecially Tertullian  in  his  numerous  books;  and  then 
all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  treated 
professedly  of  the  sects  of  the  early  ages.  Quite  re- 
cently and  with  attention  and  great  erudition,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Montanirts  has  been  illustrated  by  Wernis- 
dorf  in  his  Commentatio  de  Mordanistis  Saculi  Secundi 
lit  Hcert  ticis,  Dantzik,  1751,  lto.  The  Mon- 
tanists  were  also  called  Phrygians  or  Cataphrygians, 
from  the  country  where  they  resided  and  originated; 
also  Pepusiaas,  from  the  town  where  Montanus  had 
his  habitation,  and  which  he  pretended  was  the  New 
Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  It 
appears  likewise,  that  from  Prisoilla  they  were  called 
Priscillianists ;  though  this  name,  on  account  of  its 
ambiguity,  has  in  modern  times  been  disused.     Tertul- 


lian denominated  those  of  his  faith  the  Spiritual 
tuales),  and  its  opposers  the  Carnal (Psychikoi),  because 
the  former  admitted  .Montanus'  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  the  latter  rejected.  The  time  when  Moi;- 
banns  began  to  disturb  the  church  is  much  debated. 
Those  who  follow  Eusebius,  who  is  most  to  be  relied 
upon,  place  this  movement  in  the  year  171  or  172. 
Yi  >  riisdorf's  conjecture  that  Montanus  was  the  bishop 
of  Pepuza  is  not  improbable.  See  concerning  Tertul- 
lian, Hamberger's  account  of  the  principal  writers,  vol. 
ii.  p.  492,  and  Walch,  But.  Eeeles.  -V.  Test,  p.  til*,  fcc; 
and  concerning  the  Montanists,  Walch,  Hist,  der  A<  / :  <  r. 
vol.  i.  p.  61 1,  &c. —  Schl.  [Also  Neander,  Kircht  n 
vol.  i.  part  iii.  pages  870—  8'J3.—  Mar.  [In  addition  to 
the  various  works  on  these  Gnostic  sects  referred  to  in 
the  several  preceding  notes,  the  student  ought  also  to 
consult  Matter,  Hist.  Crit.  (lit  Gnost.  2d  edit.  3  vol. 
and  to  read  especially  the  sections  from  1 1  to  1  i,  inclu- 
sive, of  Gieseler,  Lehrhueh,  ivc.  Davidson's  Trans,  vol. 
i.  p.  134,  &e.  with  the  very  valuable  references  and  ex- 
tracts contained  in  the  notes.  See  also  Milman's  Hirt. 
of  Chris!,  vol.  ii.  chap.  v.  entitled,  Christianity  and  Ori- 
entalisms Hitter,  GetchiclUe  der  Christ.  Philo*.  vol.;. 
books  1  and  2.  The  modern  Roman  Catholic  \ 
these  sects  may  be  seen  in  Dollinger,  Lehrbuch  der 
Kirchengesch.  Cox's  Transl.  Load.  1840,  vol.  L  chap.  ii. 
The  English  reader  may  also  consult  Bp.  Kaye's  Ter- 
tullian, Sec.  chap,  vii.;  Waddington's  Hist,  of  the  I 
part.  i.  chap.  v. ;  Vidal's  Translation  of  Mu< 
mentaries,  ,vcc.  vol.  ii.  and  Rose's  Translation  of  Nean- 
Hittory  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii R. 
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PART  I. 


THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS  EVENTS    OF    THE  CHURCH. 

1.  That  Christians  suffered  very  great 
evils  in  this  century,  and  were  in  perfect 
security  during  no  part  of  it,  admits  of  no 
controversy.  For,  not  to  mention  tlie  popu- 
lar tumults  raised  against  lliem  by  the  pa- 
gan priests,  the  governors  and  magistrates 
could  persecute  them,  without  violating  the 
imperial  laws,  as  often  as  either  superstition, 
or  avarice,  or  cruelty  prompted.  Yet  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Christians  were  increased  more  than 
many  have  supposed.  In  the  army,  in  the 
court,  and  among  all  ranks,  there  were  many 
Christians  whom  no  one  molested  at  all; 
and  under  most  of  the  Roman  emperors  who 
reigned  in  this  century,  Christianity  presen- 
ted no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  public 
honours.  In  many  places  also,  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates, 
they  possessed  houses  in  which  they  regu- 
larly assembled  for  the  worship  of  God. 
Yet  it  is  probable,  or  rather  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Christians  commonly  pur- 
chased this  security  and  these  liberties  with 
money;  although  some  of  the  emperors  had 
very  kind  feelings  towards  them,  and  were 
not  greatly  opposed  to  their  religion. 

2.  Antoninus,  surnamed  Caracalla,  the 
son  of  Severus,  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  211;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign  he  neither  oppressed  the  Christians 
himself,  nor  suffered  others  to  oppress  them.1 
Antoninus  Heliogabalus  [A.D.  218—222], 
though  of  a  most  abandoned  moral  charac- 
ter, had  no  hostility  towards  the  Christians.2 

1  From  a  passage  in  Tertullian  ( Ad  ScapuL  cap.  iv.) 
inserting  that  Caracalla  had  a  Christian  nurse;  lacte 
Christiano  educatum  fuisse;  and  from  one  in  Spartia- 
nus  (life  of  Caracalla,  in  Scriptur.  Ilistor.  Aug,  vol  i. 
p.  707,  cap.  i.)  asserting  that  he  was  much  attach: ■  1  to 
a  Jewish  playfellow  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  he  was  half  a  Christum,  and  on  that 
account  was  Indulgent  to  the  followers  of  Chri.-.t.  Hut 
it  is  much  more  proli.iLle  that  they  purchased  his  in- 
dulgence with  their  sold.  See  Siodiini,  De  / 
Christ.  .'.'>•■  p.  160.      '/*"■• 

2  Lampridius, Vita HeltogabaR, cap.  hi.  p.  7'jG.    [!)i- 


His  successor,  Alexander  Severus  [A.  D. 
222 — 235],  an  excellent  prince,  did  not, 
indeed,  repeal  the  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Christians,  so  that  in- 
stances occur  of  their  suffering  death  in  his 
reign,  yet  from  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
Julia  Mammasa,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  he  showed  kind  feelings  towards 
them  in  various  ways,  and  whenever  occa- 
sion was  offered;  and  even  paid  some  wor- 
ship and  honour  to  our  Saviour ;  3  for  Julia 
entertained  the  most  favourable  sentiments 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  at  one  time 
invited  to  the  court,  Origen,  the  celebrated 
Christian  doctor,  that  she  might  hear  him 
discourse.  But  those  who  conclude  that 
Julia  and  Alexander  actually  embraced 
Christianity,  have  not  testimony  to  adduce 
which  is  unexceptionable.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  Alexander  thought  the  Christian  reli- 
gion deserved  toleration  beyond  others,  and 
regarded  its  author  as  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  extraordinary  men  who  were 
divinely  moved.4 

cehat  prieterea  (Imperator),  Judasorum  ct  Samaritano- 
rum  religiones  et  Christianam  devotioncm  illuc  (Ro- 
mam)  transferendam,  ut  omnium  cultarum  secretum 
llehogabali  sacerdotium  teneret:  which  Mosheim  (Do 
Reb.  Christ.  &c.  p.  460)  understands  to  mean,  that  He- 
liogabalus wished  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Christian 
religions  to  be  freely  tolerated  at  Rome,  so  that  thepriests 
of  his  order  might  understand  all  the  arcana  of  them, 
having  them  daily  before  their  eyes — Mur. 

3  See  Lampridius,  De  Vita  Seneri.  cap.  xxix.  p.  930; 
and  Zeibich,  Dm.  de  Christo  ab  Alexandra  in  larario 
culto,  which  is  found  in  the  Mis-cell.  Lips.  Novce,  torn, 
iii.  p.  42,  &c.  [Most  of  the  modern  writers  make  Julia 
Mammiea  to  have  been  a  Christian.  See  Wetstein's 
preface  to  Origen's  Dial,  contra  Marcinnitas ;  but  the 
ancient  writers,  Eusebius  (  H.  E.  vi.  21)  and  Jerome 
( De  Scriptor.  Illustr.  cap.  liv.)  express  themselves 
dubiously.  The  former  calls  her  0eo;r*0eaTu.7T)i',  and 
the  latter  rcligiosam  (devout);  and  both  state  that  she 
invited  Origen  to  her  court,  then  at  Antioch,  in  order 
to  hear  him  discourse  on  religion  ;  but  neither  of  them 
intimates  that  she  obeyed  his  precepts  and  adopted  the 
Christian  faith.  And  in  the  life  of  Julia,  then  are  clear 
indications  of  superstition,  and  of  reverence  for  fche  pe- 
gangods.  Mosheim.  I)  ft  •'>.  Christ.  »vc.  p.  4<M.  — AV/i/. 
i  See  Spanheim,  Diet,  da  Licit  Hritonum  regit,  J"- 
li  1£ammc&8,et  PhiUpporum,  conaersionibxu,  Opp.  tank 
ii.  p.  100;  Jahlon«ki,  Dm*,  de  A 
t  kriitiauu  per  Gnostieet  initiato,  in  Mite  Li 
tom.  W.  p.  -y0,  &c;  [and  in  his  OpUtCulit,  ToL  iv.  p.  3>, 
&C.—R. 
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3.  Under  Gordian  [A.D.  23G— 244]  the 
Christians  lived  in  tranquillity.  His  suc- 
cessors, the  Philips,  father  and  son  [A.D. 
244 — 249],  showed  themselves  so  friendly 

to  the  Christians  that  by  many  thoy  were 
supposed  to  be  Christians.  And  there  arc 
arguments  which  may  render  it  probable 
that  these  emperors  did,  though  secretly 
and  covertly,  embrace  Christianity;  but  as 
these  arguments  are  balanced  by  others 
equally  strong  and  imposing,  the  question 
respecting  the  religion  of  Philip  the  Arabian 
and  his  son,  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity 
of  so  many  learned  men,  must  be  left  unde- 
cided. l  At  least  neither  party  has  adduced 
any  evidence,  either  from  testimony  or  from 
facts,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  invali- 
dated. Among  the  subsequent  emperors 
of  this  century,  Gallienus  [A.D.  260—268] 
and  some  others  likewise,  if  they  did  not 
directly  favour  the  Christian  cause,  at  least 
they  did  not  retard  it. 

4.  This  friendship  of  great  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  emperors,  was  undoubtedly  not  the 
last  among  the  human  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
church.  But  other  causes,  and  some  of 
them  divine,  must  be  added.  Among  the 
divine  causes,  besides  the  inherent  energy 
of  heavenly  truth,  and  the  piety  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Christian  teachers,  especially 
noticeable  is  that  extraordinary  providence 
of  God,  which  we  are  informed,  by  means 
of  dreams  and  visions,  induced  many 
persons  who  before  were  either  wholly 
thoughtless  or  alienated  from  Christianity, 
to  come  out  at  once  and  enrol  their  names 
among  the  followers  of  Christ.2  To  this 
must  be  added  the  curing  of  diseases  and 
other  miracles  which  very  many  Christians 
still  performed,  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
Saviour.3  Yet  the  number  of  miracles  was 
less  in  this  age  than  in  the  preceding,  which 
may  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of 
GrOd,  but  also  to  his  justice,  which  would 
not  suffer  men  to  make  gain  by  the  powers 
divinely  given  them.4 

5.  Among  the  human  causes  which  aided 

i  Bee  S|i;uilifiin.  De  Christianistno  Philipporwn,  Opp. 
torn.  ii.  i>.  400  I  P.  de  la  Faye),  Entretiens  hittoriqitet 
sui- In  Chrittianitme  <'<  I'Empereur  Philippe,  Utrecht, 
1692,  lime;  laaunachiua,  Originei  if  Antiq.  i'iiiisli- 
inii/ .  torn.  ii.  p.  252,  &o.  Bm  rabriclua,  /"•»  Eoangelit 
totiorbi  i .imi,  ik,  |  .  262,  .\<\,  [and  Biosheim,  De  Eebui 
Christ,  &c.  p.  471.  The  most  Important  inetenl  b  >t i- 
monies  arc  Buseb.  H.  E.  Lib.  \i.  cap.  84,  end  Chronicon, 
ana.  246;  Jerome,  De  Script.  JUtut.  cap.  tiv.—Mur. 

I  Bm  Origen,  Adv.  CMrum,  lii>.  i.  p    •'<•'>;  HotniLin 

I. in-, i •  vii.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  316,  ed.  Baetl.  Tertullian, 

limii'i,  cap.  \iv.  p. :» IS,  ed.  BJgaltil   Eueebiua,  Hut. 

Eectee.  lib.  It.  cap.  r.  .-uxi  others.    [See  mm  note  I, 

cent,  ii-  perl  i.  ehep.  i.  p.  B  i.  fce.  of  thia  work      kf*r. 

:i  Origen,  Ado.  Cebum,  lib.  i.  pag.  5--";  Boaeblus, 
Hiet.  see?,  lib  v.  eap.  \ii.:  Cyprian,  Sp,  i.  Ad  1)<>>ui- 
tuiii.  p.  :<,  end  tin-  note  of  Baluee  there,  p 

1  Spencer,  Notea  on  Origen  ado.  Cetium,  pag.  <>,  7. 


the  progress  of  Christianity  may  doubtless 
be  reckoned  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  various  languages,  the  labours  of 
Origen  in  disseminating  copies  of  them,  and 
various  books  composed  by  wise  men.  N  ) 
less  efficacy  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  be- 
neficence of  Christians  towards  those  whose 
religion  they  abhorred.  The  idolaters 
must  have  hearts  of  stone,  not  to  have 
been  softened  and  brought  to  have  more 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  people,  whose 
great  sympathy  for  the  poor,  kindness  to 
enemies,  care  of  the  sick,  readiness  to  re- 
deem captives,  and  numerous  other  kind 
offices,  proved  them  to  be  deserving  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  If,  what  I 
would  not  pertinaciously  deny,  pious  frauds 
and  impositions  deserve  a  place  among  the 
causes  of  the  extension  of  Christianity,  they 
doubtless  hold  the  lowest  place,  and  wera 
employed  only  by  a  few. 

G.  That  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
were  extended  in  this  century,  no  one  calls 
in  question ;  but  in  what  manner,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  countries,  is  not  equally  mani- 
fest. Origen  taught  the  religion  he  professed 
to  a  tribe  of  Arabs ;  I  suppose  they  were 
some  of  the  wandering  Arabs  who  live  in 
tents.5  The  Goths,  a  ferocious  and  warlike 
people,  who  inhabited  Mcesia  and  Thrace, 
and  madeperpetual  incursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  received  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  from  certain  Christian  priests  whom 
they  carried  away  from  Asia.  As  those 
priests,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  a  d 
their  miracles,  acquired  respectability  and 
authority  among  these  marauders  who  were 
entirely  illiterate,  such  a  change  was  pro- 
duced among  them,  that  a  great  part  oi  the 
nation  professed  Christianity,  and  i. 
measure  laid  aside  their  savage  manners.' 

7.  To  the  few  and  small  Christian  churches 
in  France,  erected  in  the  second  century  by 
certain  Asiatic  teachers,  more  and  larger 
ones  were  added  in  this  century  after  the 
times  of  Dccius  [A.D.  250].  In  the  reign 
of  this  emperor  those  seven  devout  men, 
Dionysius,  Gratian,  Trophimus,  Paul,  ^;i- 

r>>  Eusebius  Hist.  Ecdet.  lib.  ri.  cap.  xix.  [ButSem- 
ler,  Hist.  Eccles.  Seleeta,  Cap.  t.  i.  p.  r>[>,  suppoeee  they 
were  nol  wandering  Arabs. — Mur. 

8  Bosomen,  Hist.  Ecctes.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ri.;  Diaconus, 
Hist.  Misci  fan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.;  Phllostorgius,  Hist, 
Ecdet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  [Phllostorgius  aaya  that  Ulphi- 
ins  who  in  the  fourth  century  translated  the  Christian 
Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  ni  a  desw  n  lent 
of  tiu'  captives  carried  <>iv  by  the  Gotha  from  Cappa* 
docia,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  which  i*  not  improba- 
ble. By  the  influence  of  then*  Christian  captives,  the 
Gotha  wore  Induced  to  invito  Christian  teachers  among 
them;  end  numerous  churches  were  collected.  A 
<  rothic  bishop,  iianu  d  Theophilue,  subecribed  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Nice.  (Socrates,  I list.  /■'<•<  Irs  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xli.)  Yet  there  is  indubitable  evidence  that  a  large  pan 
ni  tbr  nation  remained  pagans  long  after  this  period, 
dosheim,  l)r  Retus  Christ.  &c.  p.  4 id. — Mur. 
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turninus,  Martial,  and  Stremonius  migrated 
to  this  country,  and  amidst  various  perils 
founded  the  churches  of  Paris,  Tours,  Aries, 
[Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Limoges^  Clermont], 
and  other  places.  And  their  disciples  gra- 
dually spread  the  Christian  doctrine  through- 
out Gaul.  >  To  this  century  likewise  must  be 
referred  the  origin  of  the  German  churches 
of  Cologne,  Treves,  Metz,  [Tongres,  Liege,] 
and  others;  the  fathers  of  which  were  Eu- 
charius,  Valerius,  Maternus,  Clement,  and 
others.2  The  Scots  also  say  that  their 
country  was  illuminated  with  the  light  of 
Christianity  in  this  century,  which  does  not 
appear  improbable  in  itself,  but  cannot  be 
put  beyond  controversy  by  any  certain  tes- 
timony.3 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ADVERSE   EVENTS    OP    THE    CHURCH. 

1 .  In  the  commencement  of  this  century 
the  Christians  were  variously  afflicted  in 
many  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  but  their 
calamity  was  increased  in  the  year  203, 
when  the  Emperor  Sever  us,  who  was  other- 
wise not  hostile  to  them,  enacted  a  law  that 
no  person  should  abandon  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  for  that  of  the  Christians,  or  even 
for  that  of  the  Jews.4  Although  this  law 
did  not  condemn  [existing]  Christians,  but 
merely  restrained  the  propagation  of  their 
religion,  yet  it  afforded  to  rapacious  and 
unjust  governors  and  judges  great  oppor- 
tunity for  troubling  the  Christians  and  for 
putting  many  of  the  poor  to  death,  in  order 
to  induce  the  rich  to  avert  their  danger  by 
donations .  Hence  after  the  passing  of  this 
law,  very  many  Christians  in  Egypt,  and  m 
other  parts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  were 
cruelly  slain  ;  and  among  them  were  Leoni- 
das,  the  father  of  Origen ;  the  two  celebrated 
African  ladies,  Pcrpetua  and  Felicitas,  whose 
acts  [martyrdom]  have  come  down  to  us ; 5 


1  Grog.  Turon.  Hist.  Francor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.  p. 
23;  Rtiinart,  Acta  Marti/rum  Sinr.era,  p.  109,  &c.  [See 
note  1,  on  cent.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  i.  p.  .r>3,  &c.  of  this 
work,  where  the  origin  of  the  Gallic  or  French  churches 
is  considered  at  some  length.—  Mur. 

2  Calmet,  Hittoire  de  Lorraine,  tome  i.  Diss.  i.  p.  7, 
&C.J  Nicol.  do  Hontheim,  Historic/,  TrevirensU.  [See 
also  notes  3,  p.  52,  and  1,  p.  53,  on  cent.  ii.  part  i. 
chap.  i.  of  this  work. — Mur. 

3  See  Ussher  and  Stillingflcet  on  the  Origin  and 
Antiquities  of the  British  Churches;  and  Mackenzie,  De 
Regtdi  Scotorum  Prosapia,  cap.  viii.  p.  119,  &c.  [  with 

works  referred  to  in  note  4,  p.  f>2,  above.  See  also 
Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  315. —  Ii. 

■»  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.;  Bpartlanus, 
Vita  Severi,  cap.  .wi.  xvii. 

:,  Rainart,  Acta  Martyrum  Sine  ra,  p.90,  Sec.  [See 
an  affecting  account  of  the  sufferings  of  these  and  other 
martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  in  Milner's  Hist,  of 
the  Church,  cent.  in.  chap.  vol.  i.  p.  291. — Mur.  [The 
student  should  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  peni  dng 
the  account  taken  from  the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Pcrpetua  and  Felicitas, which  he  will  find  in  the  eloquent 


also  Potamiena,  a  virgin ;  Marcella  and 
others  of  both  sexes,  whose  names  were  held 
in  high  honour  in  the  subsequent  ages. 

2.  From  the  death  of  [Septimius]  Seve- 
rus till  the  reign  of  Maximin,  called  Thrax 
from  the  country  which  gave  him  birth  [or, 
from  A.D.  211  to  A.D.  235],  the  condition 
of  Christians  was  everywhere  tolerable,  and 
in  some  places  prosperous ;  but  Maximin, 
who  had  slain  Alexander  Severus,  an  em- 
peror peculiarly  friendly  to  the  Christians, 
fearinp-  lest  the  latter  should  avenge  the 

•  •  • 

death  of  their  patron,  ordered  their  bishops, 
and  particularly  those  whom  he  knew 
to  have  been  the  friends  and  intimates  of 
Alexander,  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.6 
During  his  reign  therefore  many  and  atro- 
cious injuries  were  brought  upon  the  Chris- 
tians ;  for  although  the  edict  of  the  tyrant 
related  only  to  the  bishops  and  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  yet  its  influence  reached 
farther,  and  incited  the  pagan  priests,  the 
populace,  and  the  magistrates,  to  assail 
Christians  of  all  orders.7  .  - 

3 .  This  storm  was  followed  by  many  years 
of  peace  and  tranquillity.  [From  A.D.  237 
— 249.]  But  when  Decius  Trajan  came  to 
the  imperial  throne,  A.D.  249,  war,  in  all 
its  horrors,  again  burst  upon  the  Christians ; 
for  this  emperor,  excited  either  by  fear  of 
the  Christians,  or  by  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient superstition,  published  terrible  edicts, 
by  which  the  governors  were  commanded, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  own  lives,  either 
to  exterminate  all  Christians  utterly,  or 
bring  them  back  by  pains  and  tortures  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  During  the 
two  succeeding  years,  a  great  multitude  of 
Christians  in  all  the  Roman  provinces  were 
cut  off  by  various  kinds  of  punishment  and 
suffering.8  This  persecution  was  more  cruel 
and  terrific  than  any  which  preceded  it; 
and  immense  numbers  professed  to  renounce 
Christ,  being  dismayed  not  so  much  by  the 

pages  of  Milmau  (/"J?'.sf.  of  Christ.  voL  ii.  p.  21G,  &c.) 
who  introduces  it  with  this  just  remark:—"  Of  all  the 
histories  of  martyrdom  none  is  so  unexaggerated  in  il  i 
tone  and  language,  so  entirely  unencumbered  with  mi- 
racles; none  abounds  in  such  exquisite  touches  of 
nature,  or,  on  the  whole,  from  its  minuteness  and  cir- 
cumstantiality, breathe  >  such  an  air  of  truth  and  reality 
as  this." — Ii. 

<>  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxviii.;  0 
Histor.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xlx.  p.  509. 

7  Origen,  torn,  xxviii.  in  Matth.  Ojtp.  torn.  i.  p.  137; 
Firmilian,  In  Opp.  Cypriani,  Fp-  l*xv.  p.  140,  8 

8  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  nocix.  xli.; 
Gregory  Nyt sen,  Vila  Thaumatvrgi,  Opp.  torn.  111.  p. 
568,  &c;  Cyprian,  De  Lapsit,  \n  Opp.  p.  183,  &0.  [Eu- 
sebius attributes  the  persecution  by  Decius  to  hi  I 
hatred  of  Philip,  his  predecessor,  whom  he  1" 
dered,and  who  was  friendly  to  the  Christians.  Gre8°fy 
attributes  it  to  the  emperor's  zeal  for  Idol 

causes  might  have  prompted  him.     The  p<  rw  ttutli rig 
edict  is  not  now  extant?  that  which  was  published  by 
M  don,  Toulouse,  1664,  4to,ls  probably  unauthentic. 
)sheim,  De  Seb.  Christ,  fcc  p.  I 
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fear  of  death  as  by  the  dread  of  the  long- 
continued  tortures  by  which  the  magistrates 
endeavoured  to  overcome  the  constancy  of 
Christians ;  and  procured  for  themselves 
safety  cither  by  sacrificing,  i.  e.  offering 
incense  before  the  idols,  or  by  certificates 
purchased  with  money.  Hence  arose  the 
opprobrious  names  of  Sacrificers,  Licensers, 
and  the  Certificated,  (Sacrificatores,  Thuri- 
ficatores,  and  Libellatici,)  by  which  the 
lapsed  were  designated.1 

4.  From  the  multitude  of  Christians  char- 
geable with  defection  in  the  reign  of  Decius, 
great  commotions  and  sharp  contests  arose 
in  different  parts  of  the  church;  for  the 
lapsed  wished  to  be  restored  to  Christian 
fellowship,  without  submitting  to  that  se- 
vere penance  which  the  laws  of  the  church 
prescribed,  and  some  of  the  bishops  fa- 
voured their  wishes  while  others  opposed 
them.2  In  Egypt  and  Africa  many  per- 
sons, to  obtain  more  ready  pardon  of  their 
offences,  resorted  to  the  intercession  of  the 
martyrs,  and  obtained  from  them  letters  of 
recommendation  (libcllos  pacis)  that  is,  pa- 
pers in  which  the  dying  martyrs  declared 
that  they  considered  the  persons  worthy  of 
their  communion,  and  wished  them  to  be 
received  and  treated  as  brethren.  Some 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  too  ready  to 
admit  offenders  who  produced  such  letters ; 
but  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  decided 
and  austere  man,  though  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  derogate  at  all  from  the  honour  of 
the  martyrs,  was  nevertheless  opposed  to 
this  excessive  lenity  and  wished  to  limit 
the  effects  of  these  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. Hence  there  arose  a  sharp  contest 
between  him  and  the  martyrs,  confessors, 
presbyters,  the  lapsed  and  the  people, which 
ended  in  his  gaining  the  victory.3 

l  See  Prudentius  Maran,  Ufa  of  Cyprian,  prefixed  to 
Cypriani  Opp.  sec.  G,  p.  54,  &c.     [For  an  interesting 
rant  of  the  Bufferings  of  Christians  in  this  persecu- 
tion, the  English  reader  is  referred  to  Milner's  Hi 
'/.  cant.  iii. chap,  viii.;  and  chap.  xi.  This 
secution  was  more  terrible  than  any  preceding  one, 
because  it  extended  over  the  whole  empire,  and  because 
bo  Christiana  into  apostacy 
torto    •.      The   Certifi- 
ed to  be  SUch  a  I  pur- 
the 


5.  The  successors  of  Decius,  nanielv, 
Gallus  and  his  son  Yolusian,  (A.D.  251- 
253)  renewed  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians  which  seemed  to  be  subsiding;1 
and  as  their  edicts  were  accompanied  by 
public  calamities,  particularly  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease  which  spread  through  many 
provinces,  the  Christians  had  again  to  un- 
dergo much  suffering  in  divers  countries.5 
For  the  pagan  priests  persuaded  the  popu- 
lace that  the  gods  visited  the  people  with 
so  many  calamities  on  account  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  next  emperor,  Valerian,  stilled 
the  commotion  A.  1).  254,  and  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  church. 

G.  Till  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Valerian 
was  very  kind  to  the  Christians;  but  sud- 
denly, in  the  year  257,  by  the  persuasion  of 
Macrianus,  a  most  bigoted  pagan  who  was 
his  prime  minister,  he  prohibited  the  Chris- 
tians from  holding  meetings,  and  ordered 
the  bishops  and  other  teachers  into  exile. 
The  next  year  he  published  a  far  more 
severe  edict;  so  that  no  small  number  of 
Christians  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  "Roman 
empire  were  put  to  death,  and  often  ex- 
posed to  punishment  worse  than  death. 
Eminent  among  the  martyrs  in  this  tem- 
pest were  Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage, 
Sixtus  bishop  of  Home,  Laurcntius  a 
deacon  at  Rome  who  was  roasted  before 
a  slow  fire,  and  others.  But  Valerian  being 
taken  captive  in  a  war  against  the  F 
sians,  his  son  Gallienus,  in  the  year  2G0, 
restored  peace  to  the  church.0 

7.  Under  Gallienus  therefore,  whoreigned 
with  his  brother  eight  years  [A.D.  2G0- 
268]  and  under  his  successor  C!  audi  us  who 

jectured  that  they  first  h  ■  bo  to  ho  used  about  the  n 

die  of  the  second  century.     By  martyrs  here  I 
understood  persons  already  under  sentence  of  d 
their  religion,  or  at  least  i  neb  as  had  endured  some  suf- 
fering, and  were  still  in  prison  and  uncertain  t 
would  befall  them.     Mosheim  (De  Rebut  Chrid,  Arc. 
pages  490—497),  has  collected  the  following  fact--  re- 

ting  their  misuse.     ( 1  )  They  w« 
or  no  discrimin 

\iv.  p.  24,  Ep.  x.  p.  20.— (2)  They  often  did  not 
definitely  the  names  of  the  persons  recommended,  but 
said:  "Receive  A.  B.  (cum  suis)  and  his  friends,"  Ibid. 
Ep.  x.  pag.  20,  21.— (3)  Sometimes  a  martyr,  before  his 
commissioned  some  friend  to  give  letters  in  his 
name  to  all  applicants.  Ibid.  Ep.  xxi.  p.  30;  /;;).  wj. 
p.  31  —(4)  Some  presbyters  obeyed  these  letters  without 


COT  :   t rates, 

that  they  us  and  bad    consulting  the  bishop,  and  I  iasticai 

complied  with  th   demands  of  tti  n  neither  of  j  Q*der.    Ibid.   Em.  xxvii.  i-  Ep.  xi. 

fact.    Topi-  ihacertifl  t    ]»•  52;  Ep.  x.wii.  pag.  31, 


i  a  fraudulent  transaction,  but  it 
;   n  th  ■  public  '!  i  Chris- 

nt  with  thai  open  c 
of  ein  men  which 

.  Christ. 

;>.  xliv.;  C; 

8   All  '         r.  lib.  i.  obs.  JCX.  p.  ft  I; 

Dc  Pteni*  <  t  Satitfm  t 

p.  ~0r,.      T'i 

1  from  t!  of  Cyprl  in      |  Tertullian, 

i>,  p 

the  earliest  m  ration  of 


:   deified  martyrs. 
of  t  rery  age  and  i  indition  i  Ives  t  • 

■  authority  almost  divine,  and  were  besieged  by 

writhing   under  the  rigours,  of  the 

ancient  discipline.—   ". 

'  Busebius,  Uist.  i         .  lib.  \'.i.   cap.   i. ;    C 

.    il.   l\i:i. 

a   Cyprian,  Liber  ad   Demetrianum.     [Mllner's 

lli-t.  of  the  Church,  cent.  iii.  chap,  xii  — Mur. 

Hi  '.    Eccl  r.  lib.  vli.  cay.  i    xi.     . '    • 
mi,  in  tluinart's  Act  i  Ma  p,  216; 

Cyprian,  £uirf.  lxxvii.  p,  r.  xxii.  p.  It 

I  Mii.ier's  Biit.  uf  the  Chunk,  cent.  iii.  chap. 
xv  i.—  Mur. 
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reigned  two  years  [A.U.  268-270]  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  Christians  ww  tolerable,  yet  not 
altogether  tranquil  and  happy.  Nor  did  Au- 
relian,  who  came  to  the  throne  A.  D.  270, 
attempt  to  disquiet  them  during  four  years. 
But  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  prompted 
either  by  his  own  superstition  or  by  that 
of  others,  he  prepared  for  war  against  them. 
But  before  his  edicts  had  been  published 
over  the  whole  empire,  he  was  assassinated 
in  Thrace,  A.D.  275.  Hence  few  Chris- 
tians were  cutofFunder  him.  The  remainder 
of  this  century — if  we  except  some  few  in- 
stances of  the  injustice,  the  avarice,  or  the 
superstition  of  the  governors2 — passed  away, 
without  any  great  troubles  or  injuries  done 
to  Christians  living;  anions  Romans. 

8.  While  the  emperors  and  provincial 
governors  were  assailing  Christians  with 
the  sword  and  with  edicts,  the  Platonic 
philosophers  before  described  fought  them 
with  disputations,  books,  and  stratagems. 
They  were  the  more  to  be  feared,  because 
they  approved  and  adopted  many  doctrines 
and  institutions  of  the  Christians,  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Ammonius,  their 
master,  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  old 
religion  and  the  new.  At  the  head  of  this 
sect  in  this  century  was  Porphyry,  a 
Syrian  or  Tyrian,  who  composed  a  long- 
work  against  the  Christians,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  imperial  laws.3 
He  was  undoubtedly  an  acute,  ingenious, 
and  learned  man,  as  his  extant  works  evince ; 
but  he  was  not  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Christians  ;  for  he  had  more  imagination 
and  superstition  than  sound  argument  and 
judgment,  as  his  books  which  remain  and 
the  history  of  his  life  will  show ;  without  re- 
curring to  the  fragments  of  his  work  against 
the  Christians  which  are  preserved,  and  which 
are  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  upright  man. 

9.  Among  the  wiles  and  stratagems  by 
which  this  sect  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  this  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned,  that 
they  drew  comparisons  between  the  life, 


1  Euscbius,  HUt.  Ecdes.  lib.  vii.  cap.  zxx.;  Lactan- 
tius,  De  Mortibui  Persecutor,  cap.  vi. 

-  One  example  is  the  iniquity  cf  the  Ciesar,  Galerius 
Maximian,  near  the  end  of  the  century,  v.iio  persecuted 
the  soldiers  and  servants  of  his  palace  who  professed 
Christianity.  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl  i  lib.  viii.  cap. 
i.  and  iv. 

3  See  Holstenius,  Vita  PorphyrH,  cap.  xi. ;  Fabri- 
cias,  Lux  Eoang.  toti  p.  154;  Bi 

wgiam,  lib  ii.  p.  877,  Sec.  and  Brucker's 
Hist.  CrU.  Phihs.  torn.  ii.  p.  236,  &c.  His  fifteen 
■'-.  r'.i<f.  the  Christians  were  condemned  to  be 
burned  by  Tbeodosiua  II.  and  Valentinim  III.  A.D. 
449,  (see  the  Codex  Justinianus  de  gumma  Trinitate, 
lib.  i.  tit.  i.  cap.  iii.)  The  work  was  answered  by 
Methodius,  Eusebius,  Apollinaris,  and  Phllo  f orgius; 
but  the  an  lost     Of  the  work  of  Po 

extracts  ar  ■  .  I  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  oth     -. 

—  Mur. 


miracles,  and  transactions  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  unlearned 
and  women  that  these  philosophers  were 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  Christ.  With  such 
views,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pythagoras, 
and  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  were  brought  again  upon  the 
stage,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  dressed 
very  much  like  Christ  himself.  The  life  of 
Pythagoras  was  written  by  Porphyry.4  The 
life  of  Apollonius,  whose  travels  and  pro- 
digies were  talked  of  by  the  vulgar,  and 
who  was  a  crafty  mountebank  and  the  ape 
of  Pythagoras,  was  composed  by  Philos- 
tratus,  the  first  rhetorician  of  the  age,  in  a 
style  which  is  not  inelegant.  The  reader 
of  the  work  Avill  readily  perceive  that  the 
philosopher  is  compared  with  our  Saviour ; 
and  yet  he  will  wonder  that  any  man  of 
sound  sense  could  have  been  deceived  by  the 
base  falsehoods  and  fictions  of  the  writer.5 

10.  But  as  nothing  is  so  irrational  as 
not  to  find  patrons  among  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  who  regard  wrords  more  than  ar- 
guments, there  were  not  a  few  who  were 
ensnared  by  these  silly  attempts  of  the 
philosophers.  Some  were  induced  by  these 
stratagems  to  abandon  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which  they  had  embraced.  Others 
being  told  that  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  ancient  religion  rightly  ex- 
plained and  restored  to  its  purity,  and  the 
religion  which  Christ  really  taught,  and  not 
that  corrupted  form  of  it  which  his  dis- 
ciples professed,  concluded  it  best  for  them 
to  remain  among  those  who  worshipped 
the  gods.  Some  were  led  by  those  com- 
parisons of  Christ  with  the  ancient  heroes 
and  philosophers,  to  frame  for  themselves 
a  kind  of  mixed  or  compound  religion.  Wit- 
ness,  among  others  [the  emperor],  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  esteemed  Christ,  Or- 
pheus, Apollonius,  and  the  like,  all  worthy 
of  equal  honours. 

11.  The  Jews  were  reduced  so  low  that 

4  And  in  the  next  century  by  Jamblichus.  That  both 
biographers  had  the  same  object  is  shown  by  Ki'ister, 
yldnot.  ad  Jamblidh.  cap.  ii.  p.  7,  and  cap.  xiw  p.  78. — 
Schl. 

'o  See  Olearitis,  Praf.it.  nd  Phitostrati  ritam  Jpolfonii, 
and  Mcsheim,  Notes  on  Cudworth's  InteUectu  it 
pages  304,  309,  311,   83!;   also  Brucker's   Hist.    I 
Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  f;4,  &c.  and  Enfield's  Abridgment  of 
Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  fee.;  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii. 
pages  266—292.     Apollonius  was  born  about  the  I    - 
ginning  and  died  near  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
lie  travel]    '  ov<  ■•    U  the  countries  from  Spain  to  Ind 
and  drew  much  attention  by  his  sagacious   remai 
and  I  his  to  superhuman  knowledge  and 

powers.    He  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  vain-glorious, 
and  a  great  impostor.  —Mttr.    [  The  Life  of  ApoBonius, 
by  PhUostratus,  has  been  translated  Into  English  fr 
the  Greek,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Berwi 
l.ond.  1S09,  8vo.     The  reader  may  s  •<■ ;|  brief  but  judi- 
cious account  of  Apollonius  in  Smith's  DM. 
and  Roman  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  242.— & 
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they  could  not,  as  formerly,  excite  in  the 
magistrates  any  great  hatred  against  the 
Christians.  Yet  they  were  not  wholly  in- 
active, as  appears  from  the  books  written 
by  Tertulliah  and  Cyprian  against  them. 
There  occur  also  in  the  Christian  fathers 
several  complaints  of  the  hatred  and 
machinations  of  the  Jews.  l  During  the 
persecutions  of  Scverus,  one  Domninus  aban- 


doned Christianity  for  Judaism,  undoubt- 
edly to  avoid  the  punishments  which  were 
decreed  against  the  Christians.  Serapion 
endeavoured  to  recall  him  to  his  duty  in  a 
special  work. 2  This  example  shows  that 
while  the  Christians  were  in  trouble,  the 
Jews  were  in  safety;  and  therefore  though 
greatly  depressed,  they  had  not  lost  all 
power  of  doing  injury  to  the  Christians. 


PART  II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

1 .  Literature  which  had  suffered  much 
in  the  preceding  century,  in  this  lost  nearly 
all  its  glory.  Among  the  Greeks,  with 
the  exception  of  Dionysius  Longinus,  an 
excellent  rhetorician,  Dion  Cassius,  a  fine 
historian,  and  a  few  others,  scarcely  any 
writers  appeared  who  can  be  recommended 
for  their  genius  or  their  erudition.  In  the 
western  provinces  still  smaller  was  the 
number  of  men  truly  learned  and  eloquent, 
though  schools  continued  everywhere  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  genius ;  for  very 
few  of  the  emperors  favoured  learning,  civil 
wars  kept  the  empire  almost  constantly  in 
commotion,  and  the  perpetual  incursions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  into  the  most  culti- 
vated provinces,  extinguished  with  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  even  the  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. 3 

2.  As  for  the  philosophers,  nearly  every 
sect  of  Grecian  philosophy  had  some  adhe- 
rents who  were  not  contemptible,  and  who 
are  in  part  mentioned  by  Longinus.4  But 
the  school  of  Ammonias,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  already  stated,  gradually  cast  all 
others  into  ill-'  background.     From  Egypt 

•  •  •  «    «    I 

it  spread  m  a  short  time  over  nearly  the 
whole  Roman  empire,   and  drew  after  it 

almost  all  persons  inclined  to  attend  to 
philosophical  studies.  The  prosperity  was 
owing  especially  to  Plotinus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished* disciple  of  Ammonius,  a  man  of 
intellectual  acumen,  and  formed  by  nature 
for  abstruse  investigation;  for  he  taught, 
first  in  Persia,  then  ;>t  Rom    and  in  ( mm- 

1  Hii>i>"l\t  '.  Opjh  torn, 

i.  i>:ilts  'J74  -Ti>>. 

I  BuseUus,  Hiit.  Ecdtt.  lib.  \i.  cap.  \ii. 

Hiit.  Litter,  de  la  i  Liu  ,.\\  the  Bern  liotlnes, 

tmiic  i.  part  ii.  |>.  .'U7,  .W. 

1  in  Porphyry's   litu  Plotini,  cap.  tx.  p.  I 
Pabricil. 


pania,  vast  assemblages  of  youth;  and  embo- 
died precepts  in  various  books,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  come  down  to  us.5 

3.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  a  number 
of  pupils  in  a  short  time  issued  from  the 
school  of  this  man.  But  among  them  no 
one  is  more  celebrated  than  Porphyry,  a 
Syrian,  who  spread  over  Sicily  and  many 
other  countries  the  system  of  his  master, 
enlarged  with  new  discoveries  and  carefully 
perfected.6  At  Alexandria  almost  no  other 
philosophy  was  publicly  taught  from  the 
time  of  Ammonius  down  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. It  was  introduced  into  Greece  by 
one  Plutarch,  who  was  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, and  who  re-established  the  Academy 
at  Athens,  which  subsequently  embraced 
many  very  renowned  philosophers,  who  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned."  *    . 

4.  The  character  of  this  philosophy  has 
already  been  explained  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  brevity  of  this  work.  It  is 
here  proper  to  add,  that  all  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  it  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions, 
but  differed  from  each  other  on  several 
points.  This  diversity  naturally  arose  from 
that  principle  which  the  whole  sect  kept  in 
sight  ;  namely,  that  truth  was  to  be  pur- 
sued without  restraint,  and  to  be  gleaned 
out  of  all  systems.  Hence  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers  sometimes  would  receive  what 
those  of  Athens  would  reject.  Yet  there 
were  certain  leading  doctrines  which  were 

fundamental  to  the  system,  that  no  one  who 

Porphyry'  republished  bj 

cius  in  Biblioth.  Uratca,  vol.  iv.  p.  91  ;  Bayle,  D 
naire,  tome  in.  art.  Plotinui,  p.  8830,  and  the  learned 
Brucker,  Hut.  Crit.  Philoi.  torn,  ii.  p.  •JIT 

1  Bolstenius,  Vita  Porphyrii,  republished  i<\  Fabri- 
clui  In  Biblioth.  Gr.  [Porphyry  was  first  the  disciple 
of  Longinus,  author  of  the  Justly  celebrated  treatise  on 
m, .  Bui  having  passed  from  Greece  n>  Rome! 
where  he  heard  Plotinus,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the 
genius  and  penetration  «>t'  this  philosopher  thai  be  at- 
tached himself  entirety  t<>  him.  Bee  /  iti  l'/<>ti)n.  p.  ."  ; 
Eunapius,  Vita   Philoi  oap.  ii.  p.  17. Matt. 

Mannus.  I  ,t,i  ProcU,  Cap.  \i.  \ii.  p.  25,  ft* 


Chat,  ii.] 
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claimed  the  name  of  a  Platonist  dared  to 
call  in  question.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
of  one  God  the  source  of  all  things,  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  of  the  dependance  of 
matter  on  God,  of  the  plurality  of  Gods, 
of  the  method  of  explaining  the  popular 
superstitions,  and  some  others. 

5.  The  estimation  in  which  human  learn- 
ing  should  be  held,  was  a  question  on  which 
the  Christians  were  about  equally  divided; 
for  while  many  thought  that  the  literature 
and  writings  of  the  Greeks  ought  to  receive 
attention,  there  were  others  who  contended 
that  true  piety  and  religion  were  endangered 
by  such  studies.  But  the  friends  of  philo- 
sophy and  literature  gradually  acquired  the 
ascendancy.  To  this  issue  Origen  contri- 
buted very  much;  who  having  early  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  New  Platonism 
inauspiciously  applied  them  to  theology,  and 
earnestly  recommended  them  to  the  nume- 
rous youth  who  attended  on  his  instructions. 
And  the  greater  the  influence  of  this  man, 
which  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  the  more  readily  was  his  method 
of  explaining  the  sacred  doctrines  propa- 
gated. Some  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus 
connected  themselves  with  the  Christians, 
yet  retained  the  leading  sentiments  of  their 
master, !  and  these  undoubtedly  laboured  to 
disseminate  their  principles  around  them, 
and  to  instil  them  into  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF    THE   TEACHERS    AND   THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
which  had  been  introduced  was  more  and 
more  confirmed  and  strengthened,  both  in 
respect  to  individual  churches  and  the  whole 
society  of  Christians.  He  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  history  and  the  monuments  of  this 
age,  who  can  deny  that  a  person  bearing 
the  title  of  bishop  presided  over  each  church 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  managed  its  public 
concerns  with  some  degree  of  authority,  yet 
having  the  presbyters  for  his  counsel,  and 
taking  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  on  sub- 
jects of  any  moment.2    It  is  equally  certain 

1  Augustine,  Epistula\\\.  Ad  Dioscor.  Opp.  torn.  ii. 
p.  260. 

2  Authorities  are  cited  by  Blondell,  Apologia  pro  Scn- 
tentia  Uierongnd  de  Episcopii  et  Pretbyterit,  p.  136,  &c. 
—[and  still  more  amply  by  Boileau  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Claudius  Fontcius,  in  bis  book  De  Antique 
Jure  Pretbyterorum  in  Begimine  Eccleriattico,  Turin, 
167(5,  12mo.  The  most  valuable  of  these  testimonies 
arc  from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  was  a  warm  advocate  for  episcopal  pre-eminence, 
yet  did  not  presume  to  determine  any  question  of  mo- 
ment by  his  own  authority,  or  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  presbyters,  and  was  accustomed  to  take 


that  one  bishop  in  each  province  was  pre- 
eminent over  the  rest  in  rank  and  authority. 
This  was  necessary  for  maintaining  that  con- 
sociation of  churches  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  preceding  century,  and  for  hold- 
ing councils  more  conveniently  and  readily. 
Yet  it  must  be  added  that  the  prerogatives 
of  these  principal  bishops  were  not  every- 
where accurately  ascertained;  nor  did  the 
bishop  of  the  chief  city  in  a  province  always 
hold  the  rank  of  first  bishop.  It  is  also  be- 
yond controversy  that  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  as  presiding;  over 
the  primitive  and  apostolic  churches  m  the 
greater  divisions  of  the  empire,  had  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  and  were  not  only  often 
consulted  on  weighty  affairs,  but  likewise 
enjoyed  certain  prerogatives  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

2.  As  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  particular, 
he  was  regarded  by  Cyprian,3  and  doubtless 
by  others  likewise,  as  holding  something  of 
primacy  in  the  church.  But  the  fathers, 
who  with  Cyprian  attributed  this  primacy 
to  the  Roman  bishop,  strenuously  contended 
for  the  equality  of  all  bishops  in  respect  to 
dignity  and  authority ;  and,  disregarding 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  when- 
ever it  appeared  to  them  incorrect,  had  no 
hesitation  in  following  their  own  judgment. 
Of  this  Cyprian  himself  gave  a  striking 
example  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the 
baptism  of  heretics.  Whoever  duly  consi- 
ders and  compares  all  their  declarations, 
will  readily  perceive  that  this  primacy  was 
not  one  of  power  and  authority,  but  one  of 
precedence  among  associated  brethren.  That 
is,  the  primacy  of  the  Romish  bishop  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  church  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Cyprian  in  the  African  church,  which 
did  not  impair  at  all  the  equality  of  the 
African  bishops,  or  curtail  their  liberties 
and  rights,  but  merely  conferred  the  right 
of  convoking  councils,  of  presiding  in  them, 
and  admonishing  his  brethren  fraternally, 
and  the  like.4 


the  sense  of  the  whole  church  on  subjects  of  peculiar 
interest.  See  Cyprian,  Ep.  v.  p.  11;  Ep.  xiii.  p.  23;  Ep. 
xxviii.  p.  39;  Ep.  xxiv.  p.  33;  Ep.  xxvii.  pag.  37,  38. 
To  the  objection,  that  Cyprian  did  himself  ordain  some 
presbyters  and  lectors  without  the  consent  of  his  coun- 
cil and  the  laity,  it  is  answered,  that  the  persons  so  ad- 
vanced were  confessors,  who  according  to  usage,  were 
entitled  to  ordination  without;  any  previous  election. 
Cyprian,  Ep.  xxxiv.  pag.  46,  47;  Ep.  xx.w.  pag.  4&> 
4'J;  Tertullian,  De  Anitna,  cap.  It.  p.  853,  iVe.  See 
Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Ileb.  Christ,  &c.  pag.  575 — 57". 
—  Mur. 

a  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixxiii.  p.  131;   Ep.  It.  p.  s<>,  C 
tate  Ecdesice,  p.  196,  ed.  Baluze. 

*  See  Baluze,  Annat,  ad  Cppriani  Epitt.  paj 
389,  400,  fcc.  and  especially  Cyprian  himself  wh 
tendi  tfrenuoualy  for  the  perfect  equality  of  all  bishop  . 
Ep.  lxxi.  p.  127.*    Nam  nee  Petrus— vindicavil 
quid  Lnsolenter,  aut  arroganter  assum] 
U  nere,  et  obtemp<  rarl  a  oovellla  et  poeterti  Am  oportexe. 
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3.  Although  the  ancient  mode  of  church 
government  seemed  in  general  to  remain 
unaltered,  yet  there  was  a  gradual  deflec- 
tion from  its  rules  and  an  approximation 
towards  the  form  of  monarchy ;  for  the  bi- 
shops claimed  much  higher  authority  and 
power  than  before,  and  encroached  more  and 
more  upon  the  rights  not  only  of  the  Chris- 
tian people,  but  also  of  the  presbyters.  And 
to  give  plausibility  to  these  usurpations, 
they  advanced  new  doctrines  concerning 
the  church  and  the  episcopal  office ;  which 
however  were  for  the  most  part  so  obscure 
that  it  would  seem  they  did  not  themselves 
understand  them.  The  principal  author  of 
these  innovations  was  Cyprian,  the  most 
bold  and  strenuous  defender  of  episcopal 
power  who  had  then  arisen  in  the  church. 
Yet  he  was  not  uniform  and  consistent,  for 
in  times  of  difficulty  when  urged  by  neces- 
sity, he  could  give  up  his  pretensions  and 
submit  everything  to  the  judgment  and 
authority  of  the  church.1 

4.  This  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  was  followed  by  a  corrupt  state 


—  Ep.  Ixxiii.  p.  137.  Unusquisnue  Episcoporum  quod 
putat  faciat,  habens  arbitrii  sui  liberam  potestatem.— 
Ep.  lv.  Ad  Cornelium  Rom.  p.  86.  Cum  statutum— et 
requum  sit  pariter  ac  justum,  ut  uniuscujusque  causa 
iilic  audiatur  ubi  est  crimen  admissum,  et  singulis  pas- 
toribus  portio  gregis  sit  adscripta,  quam  regat  unus- 
quisque  et  gubernet,  rationem  sui  actus  Domino  redi- 
turus,  [and  Cyprian's  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  255,  in  his  Works,  p.  329,  cd. 
Baluze.  Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  Episcopum  se 
esse  Episcoporum  constitnit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad 
obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas  suos  adigit,  quando 
habeat  omnis  Episcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potes- 
tatis  suae' arbitrium  proprium  tamque  judicari  ab  alio 
non  possit,  quam  nee  ipse  potest  alteram  judicare.  Sed 
expectemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  qui  unus  ct  solus  habet  potestatem  et  prsepon- 
endi  nos  in  ecclesise  susegubernatione,  et  de  actu  nostro 
judicandi.  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note,  in  which  Cyprian  not  very  intelligibly  speaks  of 
a  unity  in  the  church  and  of  a  certain  primacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  must  be  so  understood  as  not  to  contra- 
dict these  very  explicit  assertions  of  the  absolute  equa- 
lity of  all  bishops.  See  Mosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ.  &c. 
pag.  579— 887 — Mar. 

l  No  man  can  speak  in  higher  terms  of  the  power  of 
bishops  than  the  arrogant  Cyprian — that  very  Cyprian 
who,  when  not  tired  by  any  passion,  is  so  condescending 
towards  presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  common  people, 
lie  inculcales,  on  all  occasions,  that  bishops  derive  their 
office,  not  so  much  from  their  election  by  the  clergy  and 
people,  as  from  the  attestation  and  decree  of  God.  See 
Ep.  lii.  pag.  G8,  60;  Ep.  xiv.  p.  b'J;  Ep.  lv.  p.  82;  Ep. 
Lev.  p.  113;  Ep.  Ixix.  p.  121.  He  regards  bishops  as  the 
successors  of  the  apostles.  Ep.  xlii.  p.  f>7.  So  that 
bishops  are  amenable  to  none  but  to  God  only;  while 
presbyters  are  amenable  to  the  religions  society.  Ep. 
x\.  p.  19. — Deacons  were  created  by  the  bishop;  and 
therefore  can  be  punished  by  him  alone  without  the 
voice  of  the  society.  Ep.  Ixt.  p.  1 14. — Bishops  have  the 
same  rights  with  apostles,  whose  successors  they  are. 
And  bene.',  none  but  God  can  take  cognizance  of  their 
actions.  Ep.  Ixix.  p.  121. — The  whole  church  in  founded 
on  the  bishop;  and  no  one  is  a  true  member  of  the 
church  who  Is  not  submissive  to  his  bishop.  Ep.  Ixix. 
]>.  123.— Blshoj  nt  Christ  hinis<]!',  and  govern 

and  Judge  ho  hi^  name.  Ep.  lv.  Ad  Corn  .'.  pages  81, 
82. —  Hence  all  bishops,  in  the  following  ages,  styled 
them  Lean  of  Christ.     See  Bingham's   Orig. 

Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  SI,  tvc.    In  the  ninth  century,  a  bishop 


of  the  clergy ;  for  although  examples  of  pri- 
mitive piety  and  virtue  were  not  wanting, 
yet  many  were  addicted  to  dissipation,  ar- 
rogance, voluptuousness,  contention,  and 
other  vices.  This  appears  indubitable  if 
we  listen  to  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
most  credible  persons  of  those  times.2  Many 
bishops  now  affected  the  state  of  princes,  and 
especially  those  who  had  charge  of  the  more 
populous  and  wealthy  congregations ;  for 
they  sat  on  thrones  surrounded  by  their 
ministers  and  other  ensigns  of  their  spiri- 
tual power,  and  perhaps  also  dazzled  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  populace  with 
their  splendid  attire.  The  presbyters  imi- 
tated the  example  of  their  superiors,  and, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  their  office,  lived  in 
indolence  and  pleasure.  And  this  embold- 
ened the  deacons  to  make  encroachments 
upon  the  office  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
presbyters. 

5.  It  was  owing  to  this  cause  especially 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  minor  orders  of 
clergy  were  everywhere  in  this  century 
added  to  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons. The  words  sub-deacons,  acolythi, 
ostiarii  or  door-keepers,  lectors  or  readers, 
exorcists,  and  copiata?,  designate  officers, 
which  I  think  the  church  would  have  never 
had,  if  the  rulers  of  it  had  possessed  more 
piety  or  true  religion.  But  when  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  augmented,  the  deacons 
also  became  more  inflated,  and  refused  to 
perform  those  meaner  offices  to  which  they 
once  cheerfully  submitted.  The  offices  de- 
signated by  these  new  titles  are  in  great 
measure  explained  by  the  words  themselves. 
The  exorcists  owed  their  origin  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Platonists  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  that  evil  spirits  have  a  strong 
desire  after  the  human  body,  and  that 
vicious  men  are  not  so  much  impelled  to 
sin  by  their  natural  depravity  and  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  examples,  as  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  evil  spirit  lodging  within 
them.3  The  copiatae  were  employed  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 


of  Paris  is  so  styled  in  a  letter  of  Lupus.  Ep.  xcix.  p. 
149,  ed.  Baluze.  After  the  ninth  century  the  bishops 
of  Home  assumed  the  exclusive  right  to  this  as  well  as 
other  honorary  episcopal  titles. —  Schl.  [Sec  Mosheim, 
De  Rebus  Christ,  p.  588,  Sec— Mar. 

2  Origan,  Comment,  in  MaWueum,  par.  i.  Opp.  pag. 
-120,  44*1,  44 'J  ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap. 
i.  p.  291  ;  Cyprian,  In  many  of  his  Epistles. — Blur. 

I  Bee  Gothofredus,  Ad  Codicem  Theodosiamim,  toxa. 
vi.  p.  48.  [Several  of  the  catholic  writers,  as,  e.g. 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Schelstrate,  believed  these 
minor  orders  of  the  clergy  were  Instituted  bj  the  apos- 
tles; but  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, and  all  the  Protestants,  maintain  that  they 
were  first  Instituted  In  the  third  century.  Sec  Cardinal 
Bona,  Rerum  Liturgicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv.  sec.  16,  17; 
Moiin.  De  Ordinattone,  p.  3,  Exerc.  14,  cap.  i.  and 
Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles,  vol.  i.  Not  one  of  these  orders 
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6.  Marriage  was  allowed  to  all  the  clergy 
from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest.  Yet 
those  were  accounted  more  holy  and  excel- 
lent who  lived  in  celibacy;  for  it  was  {he 
"•eneral  persuasion  that  those  who  lived  in 
wedlock  were  much  more  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  evil  spirits  than  others:1  and  it 
v.ms  of  immense  importance  that  no  impure 
oi"  malignant  spirit  should  assail  the  mind 
or  the  body  of  one  who  was  to  instruct  and 
^overn  others.  Such  persons  therefore 
wished,  if  possible,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  conjugal  life.  And  this  many  of  the 
clergy,  especially  in  Africa,  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  with  the  least  violence  to  their 
inclinations ;  for  they  received  into  their 
houses  and  even  to  their  beds  some  of  those 
females  who  had  vowed  perpetual  chastity, 
affirming  however  most  solemnly  that 
they  had  no  criminal  intercourse  with 
thein. 2  These  concubines  were  by  the 
Greeks  called  avvciGuxroi,  and  by  the  Latins 
mulieres  subintroducta?.  Many  of  the  bi- 
shops indeed  sternly  opposed  this  shameful 
practice;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  it 
was  wholly  abolished. 

7.  Of  the  writers  of  this  century  the  most 
distinguished  for  the  celebrity  of  his  name 
and  for  the  extent  of  his  writings  was  Ori- 
gen, a  presbyter  and  catechist  of  Alexan- 
dria, a  man  truly  great  and  the  instructor 
of  the  whole  Christian  world.  Had  his  dis- 
cernment and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
been  equal  to  his  genius,  piety,  industry, 
erudition,  and  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  would  deserve  almost  unbounded  com- 
mendation. As  he  is,  all  should  revere  his 
virtues  and  his  merits.3     The  second  was 


is  oven  named  by  any  writer  who  lived  before  Terfcul- 
lian;  nor  are  all  of  them  named  by  bim.  Cyprian,  in 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  third  century  mentions  Jiypodiaconi, 
acolythi,  and  lectorcs.  See  bis  Ep.  xiv.  xxiv.  xxxvi.  xlii. 
xlix.  lxxix.  ed.  Baluz.  And  Cornelius,  bisbop  of  Rom?, 
contemporary  with  Cyprian,  in  an  epistle  \vbich  is  pre- 
served by  Eusehius,  H.E.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliii.  represents  bis 
church  as  embracing  4G  (7rpeo-/3vTepou-;)  presbyters,  7 
(Siajcoj'ovj)  deacons,  7  (v<ro6ia;<6i>ov?)  subdeacons  4?, 
(aicokovQovs)  acolythi,  and  exorcists  (e^op/acr-ras),  and 
readers  (avayj/jjerras),  with  door-keepers  (mAwpot?), 
together  52.  The  particular  functions  of  these  inferior 
orders  are  but  imperfectly  defined  by  the  writers  of  the 
I  Lf  1  century.  Those  of  tbe  fourth  century  describe 
more  fully  the  duties  of  all  these  petty  officers. — Mur. 

1  Poi'phyry's,  wspl  a-ov^s,  lib.  iv.  p.  417. 

2  See  Dodwell,  Diss,  tertia  Oyprianica;  and  Mura- 
tori,   Diss,  de  Synisictis  et  Agapctis,  in  bis  Anccdota 

'.  p.  218;  Baluze,  Ad  Cypriani  Epistol.  p.  5,  12, 
and  others.  [This  shameful  practice  commenced  be- 
fore  this  century.  Slight  allusions  to  it  are  found  in 
rd  of  Hermas  and  in  Tertullian  ;  but  the 
first  distinct  mention  of  it  is  in  Cyprian,  who  iv 
severely  against  it  in  some  of  his  Epistles.  Such  con- 
nexions were  considered  as  a  marriage  of  souls  with- 
out the  marriage  of  bodies.  See  Mosheim,  De  Reb. 
Christ,  fcc.  p.  599,  Sec— Mur. 

3  See  Iluct,  Origeuiana,  a  learned  and  valuable  work  ; 
Doucin,  Hisioire  d'Origenc  et  das  Mouvemei  i  at  i- 
ci'.'s  dam  I'eglise  au  sujet  de  sa  J)  tctrine.  Tarn,  1700, 
8vo;  and  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.  art.  Oi 

and  many  others.    [Origcn,  surnamed  Adamantius^  was 


Julius  Africanus,  a  very  learned  man,  most 

an  Alexandrian  Greek,  born  of  Christian  parents,  A.D. 
185.  His  father  Leonidas  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  de- 
vout Christian,  and  took  great  pains  with  the  education 
of  bis  son,  especially  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  some  por- 
tion of  which  he  required  bim  daily  to  commit  to 
memory.  His  education,  begun  under  his  father,  was 
completed  under  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  the  phi- 
losopher Saccas.  Origen  was  distinguished  for  preco- 
city of  genius,  early  piety,  and  indefatigable  industry. 
When  his  father  suffered  martyrdom,  A.D.  202,  Origen, 
then  seventeen  years  old,  was  eager  to  suffer  with  him, 
but  was  prevented  by  his  mother.  The  property  of  the 
family  was  confiscated,  and  Origen  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  six  younger  son3  were  left  in  poverty;  but 
Origen  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  school  for 
which  his  talents  so  well  qualified  him.  The  next  year. 
A.D.  203,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  advanced 
him  to  the  mastership  of  the  catechetic  school,  though 
he  was  then  only  eighteen  years  old.  His  talents  as  an 
instructor,  bis  eminent  piety,  and  his  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  those  who  suffered  in  the  persecution,  procured 
him  high  reputation  and  numerous  friends  among  the 
Christians ;  but  his  great  success  in  making  converts 
to  Christianity  and  forming  his  pupils  to  be  intelligent 
and  devoted  Christians,  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
pagans  who  watched  for  opportunities  to  assassinate 
him.  The  austerity  of  his  life  was  great.  He  fed  on 
the  coarsest  fare,  went  barefoot,  and  slept  on  the  ground. 
About  this  time  he  sold  his  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  pagan  authors  for  a  perpetual  income  of  four  oboli 
(about  fivepence)  a-day,  which  he  regarded  as  a  com- 
petent support.  Construing  the  passage  in  Matth.  xix. 
12  literally,  he  acted  upon  that  interpretation,  in  order 
to  avoid  temptation  in  his  intercourse  with  his  female 
pupil3.  About  the  year  212  be  made  a  short  visit  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  he  took  his  former  pupil  Hera- 
cla3  to  be  his  assistant  in  the  school,  so  that  he  might 
devote  more  time  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 
Many  learned  persons,  pagans  and  heretics,  were  con- 
verted by  bim ;  and  among  them  Ambrose,  a  Valen- 
tinian  and  a  man  of  wealth,  who  became  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  Origen  and  at  last  died  a  martyr.  In  the  year 
215,  the  persecution  under  Caracalla  obliged  Origen  to 
flee  from  Alexandria.  He  retired  to  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  received  with  high  respect ;  and 
though  not  even  a  deacon  at  that  time,  the  bishops  of 
Csesarea  and  Jerusalem  allowed  him  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  publicly  in  their  presence.  The  next  year 
Demetrius  called  him  back  to  Alexandria  and  to  his 
mastership  of  the  catechetic  school.  About  this  time 
an  Arabian  prince  invited  him  to  his  court,  to  impart 
to  him  Christian  instruction.  Afterwards  Mammsea, 
the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  sent  for 
him  to  Antioch,  in  order  to  hear  him  preach.  In  the 
year  228,  he  was"publicly  called  to  Achaia,  to  withstand 
the  heretics  who  disturbed  the  churches  there.  On  his 
return  through  Palestine,  Theoctistus  bishop  of  Csesa- 
rea, and  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ordained  him 
a  presbyter,  to  the  great  offence  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
envious  of  the  growing  reputation  of  his  catechist. 
Demetrius  had  little  to  object  against  Origen,  except 
that  he  was  a  eunuch,  and  that  foreign  bishops  had  no 
right  to  ordain  his  laymen.  Controversy  ensued,  and 
Id  the  year  230  Demetrius  assembled  two  councils 
against  him,  the  first  of  which  banished  Origen  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  second  deprived  him  of  his  clerical 
office.  Demetrius  also  Avrote  letters  to  Rome  and  else- 
where, to  excite  odium  against  this  unoffending  man. 
Heraclas  now  succeeded  him  in  the  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  Origen  retired,  A.D.  231,  to  Ccosarea  in  Pales- 
tine. Here  he  resumed  his  office  of  instructor,  and 
continued  to  write  expositions  of  the  Bible.  But  inthe 
year  235  a  persecution  in  Palestine  obliged  him  to  flee 
to  Cccsarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  lived  concealed  for 
two  years.  After  his  return  to  Palestine  be  visited 
Athens  ;  and  about  the  year  244  was  called  to  attend  v 
council  at  Bostra  in  Arabia  against  Berjllus,  bishop  of 
that  place,  who  was  heretical  in  respect  to  the  personal 
nee  of  Christ  previous  to  his  incarnation.  Origen 
converted  him  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Demetrius,  his 
persecutor,  died  A.D.  232,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hera- 
das,  B  (hsciplc  of  Origen,  after  whom  Dionysius  the 
Great  filled  the  see  of  Alexandria  from  A .  O .  'J  l  :  • 
The  persecution  of  Origen  died  with  his  personal  enemy 
Demetrius,  and  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honoured 
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of  whose  labours  and  works  are  lost.1     The 
name  of  Ilippolytus  ranks  very  high  among 


by  all  around  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  His  resi- 
dence was  now  fixed  at  Coesarea  in  Palestine ;  but  he 
occasionally  visited  other  places.  Against  the  more 
learned  pagans  and  the  heretics  of  those  times,  he  was 
a  champion  who  had  no  equal ;  he  was  also  considered 
as  a  devout  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  was  beyond 
question  the  first  biblical  scholar  of  the  age.  He  was 
master  of  the  literature  and  the  science  of  that  age, 
which  he  valued  only  as  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
Christ;  but  he  was  more  skilful  in  employing  them 
against  pagans  and  heretics,  than  in  the  explanation 
and  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revelation.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
A.D.  250,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  came  near  to  martyrdom  which  he  showed  himself 
willing  to  meet.  He  was,  however,  released ;  but  his 
sufferings  in  prison,  added  to  his  intense  literary  labours, 
had  broken  down  his  constitution,  and  he  died,  A.D. 
254,  at  Tyre,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
in  general  orthodox  according  to  the  standard  of  that 
age ;  but  unfettered  in  his  speculations  and  unguarded 
in  his  communications,  he  threw  out  some  crude  opi- 
nions which  the  next  age  gathered  up  and  blazoned 
abroad,  and  for  which  he  was  accounted  by  some  a 
heretic.  The  principal  errors  ascribed  to  him  are 
derived  from  his  four  books  irepl  apxuv  (De  principiis, 
on  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge),  and  are : — 
first,  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls  and  their  incar- 
ceration in  material  bodies  for  offences  committed  in 
a  former  state  of  being; — second,  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ's  human  soul  and  its  union  with  the  Divine  na- 
ture anterior  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ;— third,  the 
transformation  of  our  material  bodies  into  ethereal  ones 
at  the  resurrection ; — fourth,  the  final  recovery  of  all 
men  and  even  devils  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
Origen  could  number  among  his  pupils  many  eminent 
martyrs  and  divines,  among  whom  lurmilianus  of  Cap- 
padocia,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  Dionysius  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  are  best  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  His  life  and  history  are  best  related  by  Euse- 
bius,  Hist.  Lccles.  lib.  vi.  passim;  and  by  Jerome,  De 
Viris  Illustr.  cap.  lv.;  and  Ep.  xli.  or  lxv.  The  united 
work  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  in  defence  of  Origen, 
in  six  books,  is  unfortunately  lost,  except  the  first  book, 
of  which  we  have  a  translation  by  Kufinus.  Epipha- 
nius,  llceres.  lxiv.  gives  a  philippic  upon  Origen  and  his 
followers.  Fhotius,  BibUoth.  cxviii.  affords  us  some 
knowledge  of  his  lost  works.  Origen  was  a  most  vo- 
luminous writer.  Eusebius  says  he  collected  100  Epis- 
tles of  Origen ;  and  that  when  sixty  years  old  Origen 
permitted  stenographers  to  write  down  his  extempore 
discourses.  Besides  these  he  composed  eight  Books 
against  Cclsus  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  are 
still  extant;  four  books  izepl  apxuv,  extant,  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Rufinus;  ten  books  entitled  Stro- 
mala,  which  are  lost;  his  Bexapla  and  Tetrapla,  of 
which  little  remains;  and  tracts  on  prayer,  martyrdom, 
anel  the  resurrection;  but  his  principal  works  are  expo- 
sitions of  the  Scriptures.  It  i.s  said  he  wrote  on  every 
book  in  the  Bible  except  the  Apocalypse-  His  allegori- 
cal mode  ofinl  rpreting  Scripture  Is  described  i>y  &los> 
helm  in  the  nexl  chapter.  Origen's  expositions  are  of 
three  Kinds:  -first,  Homilies,  or  popular  lectures; — se- 
cond. Commentaries, divided  into  books,  which  are  full, 
elaborate,  and  learned  expositions;  third.  Scholia,  or 
short  note--,  Intend)  d  especially  for  the  learned.  A  col- 
lection of  Origen's  Scholia,  *nH  scattered  remarks  on 
Scripture,  compiled  by  Basil  the  Great  and  c> 

iS'a/.i;.n/.en,  is   extant,   bearing   the   titl"   of  'I  lAoxaAia. 

A  large  part  ofhis  Homilies  and  Commentarit  a  Is  w  holly 

ad  sonic  of  the  Others  have  conic  tO US  only  in  the 

Latin  translation  of  Rufinus.  The  earlier  editions  of 
Origen's  works  are  chiefh  In  Latin,  and  of  little  value. 
Huet,  a  Benedictine  monk, first  published,  A.D.  1668, 
In  i  vols.  ft>L  the  expository  works  of  Origen,  Greek 
and  i.atin  with  ootes  and,  a  valuable  Introduction  t  n- 
titled  0  ■■  Montfaucon,  another   Benedictine, 

collected  and  published  what  remains  ofhis  B 
and    Tetrapla,  Paris,  1714,  9  vols,  fol  i  but  r 
edition  of  all  his  work  ,  excepl  the   11  tapla,  is  that 
of  the  Benedictines  De  la  Rue,  Paris,  1783  59,  i  vola. 
fol    The  principal  modern  writers  ooncerning  Origen, 
lim  t  and  the  De  la  Rues,  are  Till(  mont,  Mem. 


both  the  writers  and  the  martyrs ;  but  his 
history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.2  The 


a  I' Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  tome  iii.  pages  216 — 264;  Bayle, 
Diet.  art.  Origene  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  112,  &c; 
Lardner,  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  161,  &c. ;  Haloix, 
Defence  of  Origen;  Doucin,  Histoire  d' Origene,  Paris, 
1700,  8vo;  Mosheim,  De  Rib.  Christ,  pag.  605—680; 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  pages  29 — 145  ;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  pages  1172 — 1214;  Milner's 
account  of  Origen,  Eccles.  Hist.  cent.  iii.  chap.  v.  vi.  xv. 
is  not  impartial. — Mur.  [The  most  recent  work  on 
Origen  is  Redepenning,  Origenes  eine  Darstellung  sein. 
Lebens  und  sein.  Lehre,  Bonn,  1841,  kc.  The  student 
should  here  again,  in  reference  to  Origen  and  the  Alex- 
andrian theology,  consult  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  sees. 
62,  63,  64;  Davidson's  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  229,  &c.  The 
only  portion  of  Origen's  works  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  is  his  Answer  to  Celsus,  and  even 
of  that  only  the  first  two  hooks  were  translated  by 
Bellamy,  Lond.  8vo.  about  1710. — 11. 

l  Julius  Africanus,  for  erudition  and  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  Scripture,  is  ranked  with  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Origen  by  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxv. 
The  best  account  of  this  distinguished  man  is  derived 
from  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxi.;  and 
Jerome,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  lxiii.  He  was  probably  of 
Nicopolis,  once  called  Emmaus,  in  Judea,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died,  being  a  man  in  years,  about  A.D.  232. 
Ofhis  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  once  visited 
Alexandria  to  confer  with  Heraclas,  head  of  the  cate- 
chetic  school  after  Origen ;  and  that  the  city  of  Nico- 
polis having  been  burnt  about  A.D.  221,  Africanus  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  emperor,  with  a  petition  that  it 
might  be  rebuilt.  His  principal  work  was  Annals  of 
the  World  from  the  Creation  down  to  A.D.  221,  in  five 
books,  of  which  only  fragments  now  remain.  He  was 
author  of  A  Letter  to  Aristides,  reconciling  the  two 
genealogies  of  our  Saviour.  Of  this  work  we  have  a 
long  extract  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  and  a 
fragment  in  Routh's  ReHouuB  Sacra',  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
Another  letter  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Origen,  is  still 
extant  in  the  works  of  Origen,  vol.  i.  pages  10—12,  ed. 
De  la  Rue.  Eusebius  and  others  ascribe  to  Africanus 
another  and  larger  work  entitled  Kcoroi.  It  is  a 
miscellany  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian  divine.  Many 
fragments  of  it  have  been  collected  by  Thevenot,  and 
published  in  his  Collection  of  the  Writings  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Mathematicians,  Paris,  1693,  fol. — Mur. 

'£  The  Benedictine  monks  have,  with  great  labour 
and  erudition,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness. 
See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  i.  p.  361,  &c.  Paris, 
1733,  4to.  [Both  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xx. 
xxii.;  and  Jerome,  De  firis  Illustr.  cap.  l\i.  make  him 
to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  A.D.  222,  &c. 
and  to  have  been  a  bishop,  but  of  what  city  they  could 
not  learn.  Subsequent  writers  were  divided,  some  re- 
presenting him  as  an  Arabian  id-hop,  and  others  u 
bishop  of  Ostia,  near  Rome,  whence  he  is  BUrnai 
Portuensis.  That  he  was  a  martyr  is  generally  con- 
ceded: though  the  poem  of  Prudentiua,  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ilippolytus,  refers  to  another  person  who  was  I 
Roman  presbyter.  Eusebius,  ubi supra,  gives  an  account 
of  his  writings: — "Besides  many  other  works,  he  wrote 
a  treatise  concerning  Easter,  In  which  he  describes  the 
succession  of  events,  and  proposes  a  Paschal  Cycle  of 
n  years;  the  work  terminates  with  the  first  year 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander."  (Severus,  A.D.  a 
•■His  other  writings  which  have  reached  me  are  th< 
on  the  Bexaemeron"  (Gen.  i.);  "  on  what  follows  the 
Bexaemeron;  against  Blarclon;  on  the  Canticles;  on 
parts  of  Ezekief:  ooncerning  Easter;  against  all  I 
heresies."  Besides  these  Jerome  mentions  bis  Com- 
mentaries on  Exodus,  Zechariah,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  the  Apocalypse,  Proverbs,  and    Ecclesiast 

and  some  tract-.     Certain  other  works  of  llippoh tn- 

enumerated  In  an  inscription  on  the  base  ofhis 
statue,  dug  up  near  Rome  in  the  year  l  51;  ;d-o  by 
Photius,  BibUoth.  No.  121  and  [22;  and  Ebedjesus,  In 
aaseman's  BibUoth.  Orient •  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  His  Pas- 
chal Cycle  Is  his  only  work  which  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  The  dialogue  concerning  Christ  and  Antichi 
still  extant.  If  really  his,  decs  him  little  credit  as  ■  ti 
logian.  The  concluding  part  of  his  work  against  all 
the  heresies  still  remain-,  and  gives  US  the  best  account 
we  have,  though  I  lame  one.  of  the  lurc-v  of  NotitUS. 
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writings  now  extant  bearing  the  name  of 
this  great  man  are,  not  without  reason,  re- 
garded by  many  as  being  either  spurious  or 
at  least  corrupted.  Gregory,  bishop  of 
New  Caesarea  [in  Pontus],  was  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus  on  account  of  the  numerous 
and  distinguished  miracles  which  he  is  said 
to  have  wrought.  But  few  of  his  writings 
are  now  extant ;  his  miracles  are  questioned 
by  many  at  the  present  day.1    I  could  wish 


All  that  remains  of  him,  genuine  and  adulterated,  and 
all  that  is  ascribed  to  him,  are  well  edited  by  Fabricius, 
in  two  thin  volumes,  fol.  Hamb.  1716-18.  For  a  more 
full  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  besides  the  His- 
toire  Litt.  de  la  France,  and  Fabricius,  Ad  Hippol. 
Opera;  see  Tillemont,  Memoires  a  I' Hist.  Eccles.  tome 
iii.  pages  104  and  309,  &c  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  102, 
&c  ;  Lardner,  Credib.  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  09,  &c  ;  Sch- 
roeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  154,  &c:  Neander, 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  p.  1147,  &c. — Mur.  [An  elabo- 
rate biography  of  this  father  may  be  seen  in  Smith's 
Dirt,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  where 
all  the  questions  respecting  his  history  and  writings 
are  carefully  considered. — R. 

l  See  Anton,  van  Dale,  Preface  to  his  book,  De  Ora- 
culis,  p.  G.     [Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  351, 
&c.  and  pages  380—392,  and  Lardner,  Credibility,  part 
ii.   vol.  ii.  p.  450,   &c.     Gregory  of  New  Caesarea  in 
Pontus,  whose  original  name  was  Theodorus,  was  born 
of  heathen  parents  at  New  Csesarea  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century.     His  family  was  wealthy  and  respect- 
able.    After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  was  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  his  mother  and  the  children 
became   nominally   Christians.      But   Gregory  was   a 
stranger  to  the  Bible,  and  ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world.     About  the  year  231  he  left  Pontus,  intend- 
ing to  study  law  in  the  famous  law  school  at  Berytus, 
but  meeting  with  Origen  at  Caesarea  he  was  induced 
to  change  his  purpose.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  was  baptized,  assumed  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory, and  continued  under  the  instruction  of  Origen 
eight  years,  except  that  he  fled  to  Alexandria  for  a  short 
time  to  avoid   persecution.      He  was  now  a  devoted 
Christian  and  a  man   of  great  promise.      On  leaving 
Origen,  he  composed  and  read  in  a  public  assembly  a 
eulogy  on  his  instructor,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  past  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Origen 
himself  allured  him  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and 
changed  all  his  vicw3.     He  returned  to  Pontus  and  be- 
came bishop  of  his  native  city,  New  Ca?sarea,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     When  created  bishop 
he  found  but  seventeen  Christians  in  his  very  populous 
diocese.    When  he  died  there  was  only  about  the  same 
number  of  pagans  in  it.    He  and  his  flock  endured  per- 
secution in  the  year  250.     He  attended  the  first  council 
of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  the  year  2G4 
or  2G5,  and  died  soon  after.     Some  account  of  him  is 
given  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  cap.  30,  and  lib.  vii. 
cap   II,  28  ;  Jerome,  De  Viris  I/lustr.  cap.  lxv.  and  Ep. 
ad  Magnum.     But  his  great  eulogists  among  the  an- 
cients were  the  two  brothers,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gre- 
gory Nyssen,  whose  grandmother  sat  under  the  ministry 
of  Gregory  Thaum.  and  furnished  her  grandchildren 
with  an  account  of  him.  Basil  speaks  of  him  in  his  Book 
on  th<-  1 1  oli/  Spirit  and  in  his  Epistles,  No.  28,  110,  204, 
207,  or  62,  63,  Gl,  75;  and  Nyssen,  in  his  Life  of  Gre- 
gory Thaum.  inter  Opp.  Greyorii  Nt/S.  torn.  iii.  p.  536, 
&c.     Among  the  moderns  who  give  us  his  history  and 
enumerate  his  works,  see  Tillemont,  Memoires  a  I' Hist. 
Eccl.  tomeiv.  p.  131,  &c.  and  Xotes  sur  S.  Greg.  Thaum. 
p.  47 ;  Du  Pin,  Nov.  Biblioth.  del  Aut.  Eccles.  tome  i. 
p.  184,  fto.;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  247,  &c  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i. ;  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i. 
pages  12 — 24,  &c. ;  Schroeckh,  uhi  supra  ;  Lardner,  ubi 
supra,  and  Milner,  Eccles.  Hist,  cent  iii.  chap.  18.     The 
only  genuine  works  of  Gregory  which  are  extant  are 
his   Eulogy  on  Origen,  which  has  been  mentioned;  a 
Paraphrase   on    Ecclesiastes ;    a   short    Confession   of 
Faith  (the  last  part  of  which  some  have  questioned), 
and  a  Letter  containing  counsel  for  tlic  treatment  of 
the  lapsed.     The  spurious  works  attributed  to  him  are, 


that  many  writings  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  were  now  extant ;  for  the  few 
fragments  which  have  reached  us  show  that 
he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  wisdom  and 
mildness  of  disposition,  and  prove  that  the 
ancients  used  no  flattery  when  they  styled 
him  Dionysius  the  Great.2    Methodius  was 


Capita  xii.  De  Fide,  with  anathemas;  In  Annuntia- 
tionem  Sanctissima?  Marite  Sermones  tres ;  in  Sancta 
Theophania  sice  de  apparitione  Dei  et  Christi  Baptismo; 
De  anima,  disputatio  ad  Tatianum ;  Expositio  Fidei 
i]  Kara  //epos  Trtcrn?,  (relating  only  to  the  Trinity.)  All 
these  were  collected  and  published  with  learned  notes 
by  Gerard  Vossius,  Mentz,  1G04,  4to,  and  Paris,  1622, 
fol.  with  the  works  of  Macarius,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  and 
a  tract  of  Zonaras,  subjoined. —  Mur. 

8  The  history  of  Dionysius  is  carefully  written  by 
Basnage,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  tome  i.  livr.  ii.  chap.  v.  p. 
68.  [He  was  probably  born  of  heathen  parents  but 
early  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  Origen,  under 
whom  he  had  his  education  at  Alexandria.  He  became 
a  presbyter  there  ;  and  succeeded  Heraclas,  as  head  of 
the  catechetical  school,  about  the  year  232  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Heraclas,  A.D.  248,  he  again  succeeded  him 
in  the  episcopal  chair,  which  he  filled  till  his  death  in 
the  year  265.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  while  a 
catechist,  except  that  he  now  read  carefully  all  the  works 
of  heretics  and  pagans,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
controversies  of  the  day  (Euseb.  H.E.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii;. 
As  a  bishop  he  was  uncommonly  laborious  and  faithful, 
and  had  little  rest  from  persecution,  in  which  he  and 
his  flock  suffered  exceedingly.  These  sufferings  are 
described  in  the  copious  extracts  from  his  writings, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi. 
and  vii.  In  the  general  persecution  under  Decius, 
Dionysius  was  under  arrest,  and  suffered  much  with 
his  flock  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Soon  after  his  release, 
the  pestilence  began  to  lay  waste  the  church  and  the 
city,  and  did  not  entirely  cease  till  the  end  of  twelve 
years.  The  warm  contest  respecting  the  rebaptism  of 
converted  heretics,  about  the  year  256,  was  submitted 
by  both  parties  to  him,  and  drew  forth  several  able 
productions  from  his  pen.  Not  long  after  he  had  to 
withstand  the  Sabellians  in  a  long  and  arduous  contro- 
versy. In  the  year  257  the  persecution  under  Valerian 
commenced;  and  for  about  two  years  Dionysius  was 
in  banishment,  transported  from  place  to  place,  and 
subjected  to  great  sufferings.  After  his  return  in  the 
year  260,  insurrection  among  the  pagans  and  civil  war 
and  famine  raged  at  Alexandria.  Scarcely  was  quiet 
restored,  when  this  aged  and  faithful  servant  of  God 
was  solicited  to  aid  in  the  controversy  against  Paul  of 
Samosata.  His  infirmities  prevented  his  attending  the 
council  of  Antioch  in  265,  where  Paul  was  condemned; 
but  he  wrote  his  judgment  of  the  controversy,  sent  it  to 
the  council,  and  died  soon  after  in  the  close  of  that 
year.  In  his  controversy  with  the  Sabellians  he  was, 
to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  ;  for  in  his  zeal  to  main- 
tain a  personal  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  he  let  drop  expressions  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  the  latter  was  of  another  and  an  inferior  nature  to 
the  former.  This  led  the  Sabellians  to  accuse  him  of 
heresy;  and  a  council  assembled  at  Rome  called  on 
him  to  explain  his  views.  He  replied  in  several  books 
or  letters,  addressed  to  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
which  pretty  well  satisfied  his  contemporaries.  After- 
wards, when  the  Arians  claimed  him,  Athanasius  came 
forth  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy.  Mosheim,  ( De 
Rebut  Christ,  p.  696,  &C.)  supposed  that  Dionysius  dif- 
fered from  the  orthodox  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Sabellius  on  the  other,  in  the  following  manner :  They 
all  agreed,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  two  natures,  the  human 
and  the  divine,  were  united.  The  orthodox  maintained, 
that  both  natures  constituted  but  one  person,  and  denied 
personality  to  the  human  nature.  Sabellius  admitted  the 
union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  denied  pi  rsonality 
to  his  divine  nature.  Dionysius  distinguished  two  per- 
sons, as  well  as  two  natures,  in  Christ;  and  affirmed 
that  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  human  nature 
could  not  be  predicated  of  the  divine  nature.  Natalia 
Alexander  has  a  Dissertation  (Hist.  Eccles.  asecuL  iii. 
diss.  xi.v.  i  in  vindication  of  the  orthodoxy,  though  not 

of  all  the  phraseology  of  Dionysius  ;  for  a  knowledge  of 
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a  man  oi'  piety   and   bad   BOme  weig] 
character;  but  the  fern  works  •  tnain- 

ing  prove  him  nol  to  be  a  i  tan  of  an  siccu- 
■  and  discriminating  mind.1 
Of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century 
Cyprian,   bishop  of  Carthage,   deservedly 
stands  first.    The  epistles  and  tracti  of  thu 
distinguished  and   eloquent   man    breathe 
such  a  spirit  of  ardent  piety,  that  almi 
.m  read  them  without  feeling  hi 
stirred  within  him.     Yet  Cyprian  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  better  writer  if  he 
had  been   li  is  studious  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ments, and  a  better  bishop  if  he  bad  l  een 
more  capable  of  controlling  his  temper  and 
of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error.2 


The  dial  ;  Minutius  Felix,  which  he 

entitled  Octavius,  answers  ihc  arguments 


I  writings  of  Dionysius,  the  ehief  original 
sources  are,  Eusebhis,  Hist.  Hales,  lib.  vi.  cap  xxix. 
.1.— xlii.  xliv.  — xlvL;  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  iv.  -  \i.  xx. — 
xxviii.;   Prcepar.  Eoang.  lib.  xiv.  cap.   xxiii.— • xxvii. ; 
Jerome,  De  Viris  Itiustr.  cap.lxix.  and  Prafatioad  Lib. 
xviii.;  Comment,  in  Esaiam  ,•  Atbanasius-,  De  Sententia 
rii,  and  De  Synodi  Ni&snce  Decretis  j  Basil,  7J.' 
Spirilu  Sancto,  cap.  xxix. ;   Eput,  <:d  At 
EpisL  ad   Maximum.      Of  his  works  only  two  thort 
compositions  have  come  to  us  entire;  namely,  his  very 
sensible  letter  to  Novatian  Kin  Eusebi.  Hist. 
vi.  45),  and  his  Epistola  Canonica  ad  BasUidt  m.     But 
re  valuable  extracts  from  many  of  bis  letters  and 
hooks  in  served  by  Eusebiua.     Ataanasius  also  gives 
extracts  from  various  works  of  his;  and  Eusebius  men- 
several   from  which   he  gives  no  extracts,  and 
which  are  not  bow  extant. — Mur.     [All  that  hi 

\ed  of  Dionysius  may  he  found   In  Gallandiua, 
\).  Patium,  v.  o,  p.  181,  &c.  and  in  a  separate  edi- 
tion published  hy  8.  de  MagistriB,  Rome,   1796,  folio, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  Dissertation  on  his  life-  and 
writings. —  It. 
l  Methodius  Fatarensis  Eubulius  was  bp.  of  Olympus 
atara  in    Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  Tyre, 
lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  third  century;  and  died 

■  martyr  at  Chalcis  in  Greece,  probably  A.  D.  311, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution.    Jerome  i  De  Viris 

fir.    cap.    l.\.\\hi.)    ranks   him   among   the  po] 

writers,  and  commends  bim  i  b]  « cially  for  the  oeati 
of  his  style;  hut  Socrates  in  hi-  tiiit.  Ecctet.  lib.  \i. 
cap.  xiii.  it  i  r.  •  lit',  him  as  one  of  those  low  and  con- 
temptible scribblers,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  thei 
selves  into  uoticc  bj  assailing  the  characters  of  their 
superiors.  His  works,  as  enumerated  by  Jerome,  are 
two  books  against  Porphyry  (a  large  work  now  lost); 
/'  met  ,>j  the  Ten  Virgins  (a  dialogue  of  pious  femali  . 
in  praise  of  celibaoy  ;  it  is  still  <■  .tant,  though  perhaps 

corrupted;    but    dots  Itl   author   little  credit';    01 

resurrection  <>j  the  body,  against  Origan.  Much  ef  it  Is 
preserved  by  Epiphanius,  Hares.  Gdv.:  Photius,  mi- 
lioth.  eexxxiv.  .v.  c. ;  On  thr  witch  of  Endor,  against 
Origen  (not  extant);   Qnfree*utiU    and  the  origin  of 

i  I  il  ;  not  from  matti  r.  lut  from  ahu.-e  of  human  lib  i  tj  . 

tracts  from  it  remain  ;  Commentariet  on  Oenesu 
mid  CanticUu  almosl  wholly  lost  ;  many  other  popular 
works  (not  described  bj  Jerome  .  The  works  <i  Mi- 
thodiuSi  o  bras  they  remain,  were  edited  with  those 
i  i  Amphilocbius  and  Andres  <  reten  i>,  bj  Combefls, 
Peril,  1644  i"i.  s<  r<  ral  dii  courset  of  the  youngi  r  t&» 
thodius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  In  the  ninth  een- 
tury,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  older  Mi  thodius.  Mur. 
-'  Tha  liii    ■  Cyprianua  was  bora  of  heathen 

parents  and  probably  about  the  year  200,  al  Certhagi 
in  Africa,     lie  was  rather  dissipated,  but  was  a  nan  of 

genius  and  a  \<  arh<  i'  of  i  hi  tone.      In  the  v.  »r   .  I  ',  or 

onverted  to  <  hristianlty  bj   Carclllus,  a 

presbyter  of  Carthage,  whose  ds be  assumed.     An 

•  lunt  of  hi-  conver  Ion  »>    have  In  lii^  tract,    Dt 

Oratia  ]><i,  ad  Donatui  me  a 

(  bristian  be  distributed  all  bis  property  In  charity  to 

the  poor,  devoted  himself  much  to  the  ktndi  >i  th<' 

end  of  hii  favourite  author  T<  rtulllan,  and  showed 

a]  and  eai  i  all*  d.    !!<• 


i .  r  a  few  months  after  his  center* 

advanot  d  to  ti  I  chair  i.:  the 

248.     As  a  bishop  he  was  Ln< 

cii  nt.     Few  men  ever  accomplished  to  much  in  a  long 

Cyprian  did  In  tl.  i  cy. 

In  ti.  i!i-  i>>  eian  p  rs<  cuti<  n  ohii.  »<l  him  t  > 

<  arthaec.  and  live  i  t  for  I 

,    his  exile  he  wrote  '6'J  epistles  which 

.tant,  addressed  to  bis  church,  to  its  officers  col- 
lectively  or  Individually,  to  other  bishops,  andtovarfi 
individuals.     On  his  return  to  Carthage,  A.  I 
had  much  to  do  to  colli  cl  and  rej  ulate  his  Sock  ;  a  con- 
troversy arose  respecting  the  i  1  to 
Christian  fellowship,  and  Cyprian  had 

vitfa  some  of  his  pretbyt  rs  who  were  oj  \<   <d  to 
him.     He  was  also  drawn   into  the  Hen  ro- 

.  fter  rent  v. 
dc  !  and   I 
wide,  and  incursions  of  barbariam  tVom  the  desert  laid 
waste  the  hack  country.     Cy]  rian  •  n  ;• 

■antly;  and  in  the  year  253  ca  .mc'.l  and 

ronacd  up  the  African  churches  to  great  rre- 

.:iug  Christian  <  In  the  year  257   . 

eecution  under  Valerian  broke  out,  and  Cy] 
banished  to  Curubts.    The  next  year,  A.] 
recalled  from  banishment,  summon 
governor,  Maximue,  and  condemned  to  be  1  ■  .    . 
Cyprian  lived  about  twelve  years  after  be  embraced 
Christianity;  and  during  ten  of  these  he  was  il 

■  ;   in  active  duties.      It  v. 
therefore,  that  lie  should  become  a  very  learned  tl 
logian.     Though  a  man  of  genius, 
physician  or  philosophi  r.   and  for 

rase  speculations.    l!>  was  am 
business  rather  than  a  profound  scholi 
tical  pari  tianityand  the  order  and  di  ei] 

of  the  church,  most  engaged  his  ettenth  rally 

ardent  and  poring  dairj  over  the  rtul- 

lian.  he  imbibed  very  much  the  sjiiit  and 

uloon.y  Montanist  :  and  having  high  idi 
;  1  power  and  great  Litre]  ielit;. 
^.'^  an  energetic  prelate  and  a  severe  disciplii 

-;  original  sources  for  the  history  oi 
tingui6hed    man    are   his    own    numerous    ktn . 

mi  or  ace 
martyrdom,  written  by  Ponu  I  his  deacon.-.   He 

is  very  honourably  mentioned  by  many  of  t 
and  (iii.         !  d  eulogy  of  him.  The 

moderns  also,  especially  the  '.'.■  man  Catholics  and  the 
English  Episcopalians,  have  written  daboratelj 
cerning  his  history,  his  works,  snd  his  opinions. 
Bp.  PearsoB  i  Cyprianici,  and  Dodwell'i 

si  rtation      ■  .         , ,  I  ii  diti<  a  i 

jrian's  works,  1682;   T illemor.!,  .  II    , 

come  iv.  p.  19,  &e.  and  Noli  i  nw  S.  I 
lit,  t\c.  ;  1'iud.  Maran,  Vita  S.  Cypriani,  prefixed   to 
(>/>/>.  Cypr.  ed.  Paris,  1746,  i  114,  and  > 

Chunk  Hist.  cent.  iii.  chap.  TuV   w.  -  His  world 
sl  t   of  si   Epistles,  and  n  Treatises  which  are  ac- 
counted  genume.     His  style  is  neither  perspicuous 
i.i  i-  eiia-te.  imt  ardent  and  animated.     The  earlier 
editions  of  bis  works  by  Erasmus  and  ethers  arranged 

hi>   Utters   in   Looks,  without    regard   tO  their  ti. 

subjects;  the  edition  of  Pameliua,  1556,  re-publUhed 
bj  Sigaltias,  16G  i.  attem]  ted  to  arrange  them  in  chrono- 
logica]  order;  the  Oxford  edition  by  Bp.  Fell, 
feT.  perfected  this  arrangement;  the  edition  prepared 
use  and  published  by  Prudentiua  Maran.  Paris, 
1796,  fol.  [the  Benedictine  edition]  retains  the  order 

Of  r.umlius.    The  hit  two  an'  the  best  editions.-     Mttr 

Brian's  works  were   tran  latcd  mto   English 

Ibly  from  Fell's  edition,  but  I  suspect  merely  I 

the  French  translation  ol   Lambert,  bj   n.   Marshall. 

Lond.   17  17.  folio.      They  have  lx  .  n  reOI  ntly  translated 

anew  and  published  in  two  volumes  of  the  Oxford 
Library  a)  I  in1  Fathers :  volume  HI.  containing  hi<  tli'.  - 
teen  t .  ■ . . » i  >-  and  volume  xvil.  his  letters,  with  every 
useful  table  prcflxi  a  scheme  of  the  numbering 

ties,  «  hicl  ;  in  thi  four  pi  it 

editions  ol  hi^  works,  and  therefore  \<  •  >  i  mbarrassing  ; 
volume  also  contains  the  extant  works  >  f  Pacian. 
Th.  re  i-  a  at  i  arats  i  iograj  bj  of  tl  is  emim  nl  fatht  r, 

rian,  byG  A.  i '> 


by  which  the  Christians  were  commonly  at 
tacked  by  their  adversaries,  in  a  manner  so 
spirited  and  eloquent,  that  it  cannot  be 
disregarded  except  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  church  in 
this  century.1  The  seven  books  of  Arno- 
bias,  the  African,  against  the  Gentiles,  are 
more  full  and  copious,  and  though  obscure 
in  several  places,  will  not  be  read  without 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  Yet  this  rhetori- 
cian, who  was  superficial  in  his  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrines,  has  mingled  great 
errors  with  important  truths,  and  has  set 
forth  a  strange  philosophical  kind  of  reli- 
gion, very  diiferent  from  that  ordinarily  re- 
ceived.2 The  writers  of  less  eminence  I 
leave  to  be  learned  from  those  who  have 

Lond.  1840,  8vo.  ;  but  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  subject, 
though  it  has  been  translated  into  French,  being  well 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  continental  Romanists.  I 
have  not  seen  ltettberg's  work  mentioned  by  Danz,  en- 
titled Cyprian  dargestellt  nach  seinem  Lebenu.  Wirken, 
Gott.  1831.  The  life  of  Cyprian,  which  is  given  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr-  ek  and  Roman  Biog.  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  Professor  Ramsay  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and,  like  all  his  works,  is  most 
carefully  and  accurately  compiled. — 11. 

1  Mioutius  Felix  was  a  Christian  advocate  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Ter- 
tullian,  and  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  220.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  lviii. 
.Mil  by  Lactantius,  Inttitut.  Dicinar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  and 
lib.  v.  cap.  i.  Little  is  known  of  his  history.  His  ele- 
gant dialogue  between  Ciecilius  a  pagan  and  Oetavius 
a  Christian,  recounts  the  principal  arguments  urged 
for  and  against  Christianity  at  that  time,  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise, and  forcible  manner.  The  Latinity  is  pure  and 
elegant.  Jerome  informs  us  that  another  tract  now 
lod,  De  Fato  vel  contra  Mathematicos,  was  ascribed  to 
him,  but  from  its  style  it  was  probably  not  his.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Octanius  of  Minutius  was  mis- 
taken for  the  8th  book  (Liber  Octavus)  of  Arnobius ; 
and  it  was  so  published  in  the  earlier  coitions.  It  has 
been  often  republished.  The  best  editions,  cum  notis 
variorum,  are  those  of  Gronovius,  Leyden,  \ld'J,  8vo. ; 
and  of  Davis,  Cambridge,  1707  and  1711,  8vo.  The 
Germans  are  fond  of  the  edition  of  Cellarius,  1G98,  8vo, 
republished  by  Linder,  1763,  and  by  Erne.di,  1773,  8vo, 
It  has  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  [German,] 
and  English  ;  the  last,  by  Reeves,  among  his  Apologies  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1709, 8vo. 
—  Mur.  ;  [but  much  more  accurately  by  Sir  D.  Dal- 
rymple,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  Edin.  1781.  There 
is  also  a  short  but  excellent  account  of  this  father 
and  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Oetavius,  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog. 
vol.  ii.  p.  144. —  R. 

2  Arnobius,  senior,  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca 
in  Africa,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  See  Jerome, 
De  liris  Illustr.  cap.  lxxix.  He  was  at  first  an  open 
adversary  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  at  length  being 
fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  he  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  a  learned  and  elaborate  work.  But  cither  his  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  was  then  very  limited,  or  he  had 
studied  the  scriptures  only  in  private  and  without  seek- 
ing instruction  from  Christian  teachers,  for  he  enter- 
tained many  singular  opinions.  Jerome  reports  (  Chron. 
ad.  'inn.  xx.  Coustantini),  that  when  Arnobius  applied 
to  the  bishop  for  Baptism,  the  latter  refused  him  from 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion;  and  that 
Arnobiu*  wrote  his  book  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the 
bishop.  This  account  is  called  in  question  by  some. 
Sec  Lordlier,  Credibility,  &e.  part  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  7,  and 
Neandcr,  Kirchengeich.  vol.  i.  p.  1161,  Ac  lie  proba- 
bly wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
died  perhaps  abonl  \.i>.  326.  The  best  early  editions 
of  his  work  are  those  printed  at  Leyden,  1651  and  1657, 

rhe  latest  edition  is  thai  of  Orel,  Lips.  1816,  Btq, 

in  J  parts,  with  an  Appendix,  1817,  BYO.       U      . 


professedly  enumerated   the   learned   men 
anions:  Christians.3 


3  The  following  notices  of  other  leading  men  in  this 
century  may  be  interesting  to  the  literary  reader. 

Caius,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Rome,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  De  J'iris 
Illustr.  cap.  lix.  and  is  quoted  repeatedly  by  Eusebius. 
In  his  work  against  Proculus  the  Montanist  he  assailed 
the  Chiliasts,  and  ascribed  but  13  epistles  to  St.  Paul. 
Euscb.  //.  E.  ii.  25 ;  hi.  28,  and  vi.  20.  He  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  against 
Artemon,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  //.  E.  v.  28. 

Just  before  A.D.  200,  Thcophilus  bp.  of  Antioch, 
Bacchylus  bp.  of  Coesarea  in  Palestine,  and  Polycrates 
bp.  of  Ephesus,  called  councils  on  the  controversy  re- 
specting Easter  day,  and  composed  synodic  epistles. 
See  Jerome,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap  xliii.— xlv.  and  Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  23  and  25.  From  the  epistle  of  Polycrates 
valuable  extracts  are  made  by  Jerome,  ubi  supra,  and 
Euseb.  U.  E.  iii.  31,  and  v.  24. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  lived  Ilera- 
clitus,  Maximus,  Candidus,  Appion,  Sextus,  and  Ara- 
hianus,  who  were  distinguished  as  writers,  according  to 
Jerome,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  xlvi. — li.  and  Euseb.  H.  E. 
v.  27.  Heraclitus  commentated  on  Paul's  Epistles : 
Maximus  wrote  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  (m 
v\r)s,  from  which  we  have  a  considerable  extract  in 
Euseb.  Prcepar.  Evang.  vi.  22)  ;  Candidus  and  Appion 
explained  the  Hexaemeron  or  six  days'  work"  in 
Genesis;  Sextus  wrote  on  the  resurrection;  and  Ara- 
bianus  composed  some  doctrinal  tracts. 

Judas,  cf  the  same  age,  undertook  a  computation  of 
the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel ;  and  brought  down  his 
history  of  events  to  A.  D.  203.  See  Jerome,  De  Viris 
Illustr.  cap.  Iii.  and  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  7. 

Ammonius  was  probably  an  Egyptian  Christian, 
nearly  contemporary  with  Origen  ;  and  not  the  apostate 
philosopher  Ammonius  Saccas,  under  whom  Origen 
studied,  though  confounded  with  him  by  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vi.  19,  and  by  Jerome,  De  Jriris  Illustr.  cap.  Iv.  See 
Fabvicius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  iv.  p.  161,  and  Mosheim,  De 
Reb.  Christ,  p.  281,  Sec.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  agree- 
ment of  Moses  with  Jesus,  which  is  lost,  and  a  Har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
those  still  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum.  But 
whether  the  larger  Harmony,  in  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  or  the 
smaller,  in  torn.  iii.  is  the  genuine  work,  has  been  doubted. 
See  Lardner,  Credibility,  Sec.  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  10G,  &c. 

Tryphon,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  is  said  by  Jerome  (De 
J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  lviii.)  to  have  been  very  learned  in 
the  scriptures,  and  to  have  written  many  epistles  and 
tracts,  and  particularly  a  treatise  concerning  the  red 
heifer  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  c.  xix.;  and  another  on 
the  dividing  of  the  birds  in  Abraham's  sacrifice,  Gen. 
xv.  10.     Nothing  of  his  is  extant. 

Symmachus,  originally  a  Samaritan,  then  a  Jew,  and 
at  last  an  Ebionite  Christian,  gave  a  free  translation  of 
the  O.T.  into  Greek;  and  also  defended  the  principles 
of  the  Ebionites,  in  a  Commentary  on  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel.    See  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  17. 

Narcissus  was  made  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  196.  After 
four  years  of  faithful  service  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
immoral  conduct ;  and  though  generally  accounted  in- 
nocent, he  voluntarily  abdicated  his  office  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  A.D.  21G,  when  he  resumed  his  office 
and  continued  in  it  till  his  martyrdom,  A.D.  237.  He 
was  then  1 1G  years  old.     See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  9,  10,  11. 

Alexander  succeeded  Narcissus  A.D.  327,  and  held 
the  chair  fourteen  years.  This  eminent  man  was  bishop 
of  a  church  in  Cappadocia  when  called  to  the  see  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  Origen,  and 
wrote  several  (lpintlan.  from  which  extracts  are  pre- 
served. After  important  services  to  the  church  lie  tlied 
a  martyr,  A.D.  251.  See  Jerome.  De  liris  iUuttr.  cap. 
xlii.  and  Eusebius,  //.  E.  vi    11.1  1,  lit.  86,  89,  and  46. 

I'innilian,  bp.  of  Ca  Sana  In  Cappadocia.  v  as  a  great 
admirer  and  a  disciple  of  Origen.  He  was  a  man  <>;' 
high  eminence  in  the  church,  and  died  at  Tanas,  on 
his  way  to  the  second  council  of  Antioch  against  Paul 
of  fiamnsatn.  about  A.D  866.  A  long  and  able  epistle 
of  his  to  Cyprian  on  the  rohaptism  of  hi  n  ties,  Is  pre- 
n  nredina  Latin  tuanshUlpn  among  the  work 

Ep   75.      See  Euscb.  H.E.  \i.  86,  27,   16,  and  rii. 

Pontius,   a  deacon  of  <  \r,  ad.   1  Cyprian   „t 
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his  death,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  martyrdom, 
which  has  reached  us,  though  perhaps  interpolated.  It 
is  prefixed  to  Cyprian's  works,  and  is  found  In  Ruinart, 
Acta  Silect'i  Martyntm,  See  Jerome,  De  litis  Itttutr. 
cap.  lxviii.  Pontius  himself,  it  is  said,  suffered  martyr- 
dom shortly  after ;  of  which  an  account  is  extant,  pro- 
fessedly written  by  his  fellow-deacon  Valerius ;  in 
Baluze's  Miscellanea,  torn.  ii.  p.  124. 

Cornelius,  bp.  of  Rome,  was  elected  June  2,  A.D. 
2)1,  in  opposition  to  Novatian ;  and,  after  fifteen  months, 
died  in  banishment  at  Centumcellae  (Civita-Vecchia); 
Sept.  14,  A.D.  252.  In  the  works  of  Cyprian  there  are 
extant  two  epistles  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian,  and  ten 
epistles  of  Cyprian  to  Cornelius.  Cyprian  describes 
him  ( Ep.  52,  ed.  Baluz.)  as  an  unimpeachable  char- 
acter— a  pious,  sensible,  modest  man — well  qualified  to 
be  a  bishop.  Jerome  (De  J'iris  Itttutr.  cap.  Ixvi.)  men- 
tions four  epistles  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius  bp.  of  Antioch, 
and  Eusebius  gives  us  a  long  and  valuable  extract  from 
one  of  them.  H.E.  vi.  43.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  i. 

Novatian,  first  a  presbyter,  and  then  the  schismatical 
bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  (according  to  Jerome,  De  Virii 
Illustr.  cap.  lxx.)  De  Pascha  ;  De  Sabbatho ;  De  Cir- 
cumcisione  ;  De  Sacerdote ;  De  Oralinne  ;  De  Cibis  Ju- 
(laicis  (extant,  inter  Opp.  Tertulliani)  ;  De  Instantia  ; 
De  Attalo ;  De  Trinitate  (a  large  book,  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  of  Tertullian  extant,  inter  Opp.  Tertul. ) 
and  many  other  works.  An  epistle  written  by  him  to 
Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  the  Koinan  clergy.  A.D.  250, 
is  likewise  extant  (  See  Opp.  Cypriani,  Ep.  31,  ed. 
Baluz.)  and  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  talents  and  a 
good  writer.  His  rival,  Cornelius,  describes  him  as  a 
very  bad  man.     See  Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  43. 

Stephen,  bp.  of  Rome,  A.D.  253  —  257,  is  chiefly 
famous  for  his  presumptuous  attempt  to  excommuni- 
cate Cyprian  and  many  other  bishops  of  Africa  and  the 
East,  for  rebaptizing  converted  heretics.  See  Euseb. 
H.E.  vii.  2 — 5,  7  ;  Cyprian,  Ep.  70 — 75  ;  Bower's  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  vol.  i. 

Sixtus  II.  bp.  of  Rome,  A.D.  257,  258,  and  a  martyr, 
was  more  conciliatory  than  his  predecessor.  Euseb//.  E. 
vii.  5, 9.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  Various  sup- 
posititious writings  are  extant  under  his  name.  The 
most  noted  is  a  series  of  460  moral  Apophthegms,  trans- 
lated by  Rufinus.  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  cap.  xviii.  and 
elsewhere),  and  Augustine,  (Retract,  lib.  ii.  cap.  42), 
pronounce  them  the  work  of  Sixtus,  a  pagan  philoso- 
pher; which  they  probably  are.  notwithstanding  Sieber, 
their  editor  (Lips.  1725,  4to),  has  laboured  hard  to  fix 
them  on  this  Roman  bishop. 

Dionysius,  bp.  of  Rome,  A.D.  259 — 209,  was  a  learned 
man  and  a  good  bishop.  See  Basil,  Ep.  220,  and  De 
Sp.  Sa?icto,  cap.  xxix  ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  7.  He  wrote  an 
epistle  against  the  Sabellians,  of  whieb  Athanasius  (De 
Synodi  Kicana  Dccretis)  has  preserved  an  extract  ; 
also  an  epistle  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  acquainting 
him  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  council  of  bishops  at 
Rome,  with  some  expressions  concerning  the  Trinity 
used  by  that  patriarch,  and  requesting  of  him  an 
explanation  which  was  given  in  four  Letters  or 
Books.  Athanasius,  Pro  Sententia  Dtonys.  Ale*,  and 
Euseb.  H.E.  vii.  26  ;  See  Bower's  Live*  of  the  Pop*  , 
vol.  i. 

Bfalchion,  a  presbyter  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
Antioch.  He  greatly  distingui:  bed  himself  in  the  third 
council  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  A.D.  209.  Two 
previous  councils  had  been  unable  to  eonvict  the  crafty 
heretic  ;  bat  in  tin-.  Ifalcbian  encountered  him  in  pre- 
sence of  the  council  while  stenographers  took  down 
their  dialogue.  Paul  was  now  convicted ;  and  the 
Dialogue  was  published.  Euseb  H.E.  vii.  29;  Jerome, 
]>■   i  trii  Wuttr.  cap.  lwi. 

Commodianus,  a  Christian  pott,  mi  probably  an 
African,  and  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Cyprian. 
Bee  Dodwoll'i  Diss,  d('  JEtate  Cotmnodiani.  lie  hade 
■mattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning;  but  eras  i 
weak  though  well  meaning  man.  His  book  comprises 
eighty  paragraphs,  called  instructions,  it  is  written 
acrostically,  and  in  a  loose  kind  of  hexameter.  The 
style  is  rude  and  the  matter  trite.  'Jin-  first  half  of  the 
book  is  directed  against  the  pagans,  next  he  asaaili  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  and  then  attempts  to  instinct  all 
classes  of  Christians  and  .-ill  ranks  of  ecclesiastical 
functionaries.  It  was  first  published  by  EUgaltius,  sub- 
Joined  to  Cyprian's  works.  A.i>.  1650;  and  again  i" 
The  editions  with  notes  bj  Bchurtxfieiscn,  1710, 


and  of  Davis,  subjoined  to  his  Minutius  Felix,  Camb. 
1711,  8vo,  are  the  best. 

Anatolius,  a  very  scientific  ecclesiastic  of  Alexandria, 
who  by  his  address  once  delivered  his  townsmen  from 
a  siege.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria 
about  A.D.  270,  and  published  canons  for  ascertaining 
Easter,  from  which  Eusebius  (H.E.  vii.  32),  has  pre- 
served an  extract;  and  Institutes  of  Arithmetic,  of 
which  some  fragments  still  remain.  Eusebius  ubi 
supra)  gives  a  long  account  of  him.  See  also  Jerome, 
De  I' iris  Illustr.  cap.  lxxiii.  What  remains  of  his  works 
has  been  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Bucherius  in 
his  Doctrina  Temporum,  Antw.  1634,  fol. 

Archelaus,  bishop  of  Carrha  in  Mesopotamia,  flou- 
rished about  A.D.  278.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  his  deputa- 
tion with  Manes  the  heretic,  which  was  early  translated 
into  Greek  and  thence  into  Latin.  See  Jerome.  De 
J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  lxxii.  A  large  part  of  the  Latin  copy 
was  first  published  by  Valesius,  subjoined  to  Socrates, 
Historia  Eccles. ;  afterwards,  together  with  what  re- 
mains of  the  Greek,  by  Zaccagnius  in  his  Collection  of 
rare  Works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  Rome, 
1698,  4to,  pages  1 — 102;  and,  lastly,  by  Fabricius,  ad 
finem  Opp.  S.  Hippolyti,  2  vols.  fol. 

Pierius,  a  presbyter,  and  perhaps  catechist  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  of  Origen's  school,  very  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  wrote  many  discourses  and  expositions 
in  a  neat  and  simple  style.  He  was  called  Origen  Ju- 
nior. His  long  discourse  on  the  prophet  Hosea  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Jerome.  Photius  (Biblioth.  cxix.) 
mentions  twelve  books  of  his  expositions.  He  was  of 
an  ascetic  turn,  lived  considerably  into  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  spent  his  latter  years  at  Rome.  Nothing  of 
his  remains.  See  Jerome,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  lxxvi.; 
and  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vii.  32. 

Theognostus  of  Alexandria,  a  friend  of  Origen  and 
perhaps  successor  to  Pierius  in  the  catechetic  school. 
He  wrote  seven  books  of  Hypotyposes;  of  which  Pho- 
tius (Biblioth.  cvi.)  has  preserved  an  abstract.  Photius 
deemed  him  heretical  in  regard  to  the  Trinity;  but 
Athanasius  makes  quotations  from  him  in  confutation 
cf  the  Arians.  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  xix.  p. 
-'.08. 

Lucian,  a  learned  presbyter  of  Antioch.  He  adhered 
for  some  time  to  Paul  of  Sumosata.  To  him  most  of 
the  churches  from  Syria  to  Constantinople  were  in- 
debted for  corrected  copies  of  the  Septuagint.  Jerome 
mentions  him  as  the  author  of  several  theological  tracts 
and  letters ;  and  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  him 
is  still  extant  in  Boeraftes,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  z.; 
and  in  "Walch's  Biblioth.  Symbol.  J'ttus,  p.  29,  i\:c.  He 
was  a  very  pious  man,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nico- 
media,  A.D.  311.  See  Euseb.  //.  E.  viii.  13,  and  ix.  6; 
and  Jerome,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  lxxvii. 

Ilesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop  and  martyr,  was  fa- 
mous at  the  same  period  for  setting  forth  correct  copies 
of  the  Septuagint  in  Egypt.  "W  hether  he  was  that 
Ilesychius  who  compiled  a  useful  Greek  Lexicon,  still 
extant,  is  uncertain.  He  died  a  martyr.  A.D.  311.  Sec 
Euseb.  H.E.  viii  13;  and  Fabricius.  Biblioth.  Gr. voL 
iv.  p.  554,  Sec.  [The  student  will  see  the  question  re- 
specting the  identity  of  the  Christian  martyr  and  the 
Greek  grammarian  discussed  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  pages  416  and  lis. — II. 

Pamphilus  the  martyr  was  a  native  of  Berytus.  but  a 
presbyter  of  Csaaarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  established 
a  school,  and  collected  a  theological  library  which  has 
been  of  immense  service  to  the  Christian  world.  This 
library  afforded  to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  many  others, 
the  means  of  becoming  learned  divines,  and  of  benefit- 
ting the  world  by  their  writings.  To  this  establishment 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biblical  learning  are  peculiarly 
indebted.  Pamphilus  was  a  pupil  of  Pierius,  an  admi- 
rer of  Origen,  and  the  great  friend  and  patron  of  Lusc- 
bittS.  He  transcribed  most  of  the  works  of  Origen  with 
his  own  hand:  and  he  Composed  a  biography  and  vindi- 
cation of  Origen,  in  five  books,  to  which  Eusebius  added 
a  sixth  book.  Only  the  first  book  is  now  extant ;  and 
that  in  a  Latin  translation  of  Kufinus,  printed  Mt&  r  Opp. 

Origenit.  Pamphilus  took  great  pains  to  multiply  and 
spread  abroad  correct  conies  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
1 1 i  —  life  was  written  by  Eusebius,  in  three  boohs,  which 

arc  lost.      He  suffered   martyrdom.  A.D.   809,  aft  ('a  s:>- 

rea  in  Palestine.    See  Euseb  !>■  Martj/ribut  Paltutmee, 

cap.  x.  and  vii  ;   and  //.  1  .   vi.  S3,  vii.  3-',  and  viii.    13  ; 

Jerome,  D  ttr.  cap.  lx.w. 

\  Lctorinus,  bishop  of  Peftavio  in  Upper  Pannonia  (re- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY    OF    THEOLOGY. 

1.  To  the  common  people  the  principal 
truths  of  Christianity  were  explained  in 
their  purity  and  simplicity,  and  all  subtle- 
ties were  avoided ;  nor  were  weak  and  ten- 
der minds  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of 
precepts.1  But  in  their  schools  and  in  their 
books  the  doctors  who  cultivated  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  those  of 
Egypt,  deemed  it  proper  and  becoming  to 
subject  Divine  wisdom  to  the  scrutiny  of 
reason,  or  rather  to  the  precepts  of  their 
philosophy;  and  to  find  out  a  hidden  mean- 
ing in  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ.  At 
the  head  of  this  class  was  Origen,  who  being 
fascinated  with  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
ventured  to  apply  its  laws  to  every  part  of 
religion,  and  persuaded  himself  that  the 
philosophy  which  he  admired  could  assign 
the  causes  and  grounds  of  every  doctrine, 
and  determine  its  precise  form.2     He  must 

tau  in  Steyermark),  wrote  Commentaries  on  Gen.  Exod. 
Levit.  Isa.  Ezek.  Habak.  Eccles.  Cant,  and  the  Revela- 
tion :  also  a  book  against  all  the  heresies.  He  died  a 
martyr,  A.D.  303.  Jerome  says  he  understood  Greek 
better  than  Latin ;  and  therefore  his  thoughts  are  good, 
but  his  style  bad.  Cave  (Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.)  pub- 
lished a  fragment  of  his  Commentary  on  Genesis. 
Whether  the  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  now  ex- 
tant under  his  name,  be  his,  has  been  much  doubted; 
because  this  comment  is  opposed  to  Chiliasm,  whereas 
Jerome  ( De  Viris  Illuslr.  cap.  xviii.)  says  that  Victo- 
rinus  favoured  the  sentiment  of  Nepos  and  the  Chiliasts. 
See  Jerome,  De  Viris  Illustr.  cap.  Ixxiv. — Mur. 

1  See  Origen,  in  De  Principiis,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  49, 
and  lib.  i.  De  Princip.  cap.  vii.  p.  G9,  ed.  De  la  Rue  ; 
also  Gregory  Neocsesar.  Ezpositio  Fidei,  p.  11,  Opp.  ed. 
Vossii, 

2  In  his  Stromata,  which  are  lost,  and  in  his  work 
De  Principiis,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Rufinus.  [See  a  long  note  of  Mosheim  on  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  Origen,  in  his  Comment,  de 
Reb.  Christ,  p.  604,  &c.  It  does  not  appear  that  Origen 
regarded  reason  or  philosophy  as  of  higher  authority 
than  revelation.  He  believed  indeed  that  there  is  a 
true  philosophy  as  well  as  a  false,  and  that  the  dictates 
of  the  former  are  to  be  received  and  confided  in ;  but  he 
also  believed  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  divine  reve- 
lation which  is  to  be  received  and  followed  with  impli- 
cit confidence ;  and  that  no  philosophy  is  true  which 
contradicts  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  At 
the  same  time  he  believed  that  the  Scriptures  for  the 
most  part  only  state  the  simple  truths  and  facts  of  re- 
ligion, without  explaining  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
them ;  and  that  they  state  these  truths  and  facts  in  a 
plain  and  popular  manner  without  acquainting  us  with 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  subjects.  In  his  opinion 
it  was  the  proper  business  of  reason  or  philosophy  to 
investigate  more  fully  the  causes  and  grounds  of  these 
religious  truths  and  facts,  and  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine their  metaphysical  nature.  Such  it  appears  were 
Origen's  fundamental  principles.  A  nd  how  few  are  they 
who  in  this  or  in  any  age  have  adopted  more  consistent 
views?  Yet  he  erred;  and  erred  just  as  theologians 
have  ever  been  prone  to  do,  by  relying  too  confidently 
on  the  correctness  and  certainty  of  what  he  regarded  as 
the  conclusions  of  true  philosophy.  His  errors  accord- 
ingly were  nearly  all  in  relation  to  religious  philosophy, 
or  ontology  and  metaphysics.  He  reasoned  according 
to  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  lie  lived.  He  therefore  believed  in  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  human  souls,  and  their  incarceration  in  bodies 
for  offences  previously  committed ;  that  the  senses  are 


indeed  be  acknowledged  to  have  proceeded 
in  this  matter  for  the  most  part  with  timi- 
dity and  modesty;  but  his  example  sanc- 
tioned this  faulty  mode  of  treating  theology, 
and  led  his  disciples  to  burst  the  barriers 
he  prescribed,  and  to  become  very  un- 
guarded in  explaining  divine  truths  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  philosophy.  To  these 
divines  as  the  parents,  that  species  of  theo- 
logy which  is  called  philosophic  or  scholastic 
owes  its  birth,  but  it  afterwards  assumed 
various  forms  according  to  the  capacity  and 
erudition  of  the  men  who  delighted  in  it.3 

2.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
another  species  of  theology  which  has 
been  denominated  mystic,  and  which  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  the  former, 
originated  from  the  same  sources  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Its  authors  are 
unknown;  but  its  causes  and  the  process 
of  its  formation  are  manifest.  Its  origi- 
nators assumed  that  well-known  doctrine 
of  the  Platonic  school,  which  was  approved 
also  by  Origen  and  his  followers,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  nature  was  diffused 
through  all  human  souls ;  or  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  that  reason  in 
us  is  an  emanation  from  God  himself,  and 
comprehends  the  elements  or  first  princi- 
ples of  all  truths  human  and  divine.  Yet 
they  denied  that  men,  by  their  own  efforts 
and  care,  can  excite  this  divine  spark  within 
them;  and  therefore  they  disapproved  of 
the  endeavours  of  men  to  gain  clear  percep- 
tions of  latent  truths  by  means  of  defini- 
tions, discrimination,  and  reflection.  On 
the  contrary  they  maintained  that  silence, 
inaction,  solitude,  repose,  the  avoidance  of 
all  active  scenes,  and  the  mortification  and 
subjugation  of  the  body,  tended  to  excite 
this  internal  word  [y.oyog,  or  reasoii]  to  put 
forth  its  hidden  energies,  and  thus  to  in- 
struct men  in  divine  things ;  for  the  men 
who  neglect  all  human  affairs,  and  with- 
draw their  senses  and  their  eyes  from  the 
contagious  influence  of  material  objects,  do 
spiritually,  or  with  the  mind,  return  to  God 
again ;  and  being  united  with  God  they  not 
only  enjoy  vast  pleasure,  but  they  see  in 
its  native  purity  and  undisguised  that  truth 
which  appears  to  others  only  in  a  vitiated 
and  deformed  state. 

3.  Such  reasoning  induced  many  in  this 

polluting  to  the  soul  and  must  be  all  mortified ;  that  all 
rational  beings  are  left  of  God  to  follow  their  own 
choice,  and  arc  restrained  only  by  motives  the  most 
powerful  of  which  is  punishment;  and  that  ultimately 
God  will  thus  bring  all  his  creatures  to  be  wise  and  holy 
and  happy. — Mur.  . 

3  In  his  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ,  pages  6M  —  i'>'u, 
Mosheim  endeavours  to  show  that  Origen.  by  hla  reli- 
gious philosophv.  laid  the  foundations  of  mystic  theology 
in  the  Christian  church  ;  but  the  evidence  he  adduces  is 
by  no  means  conclusive. — Mur 
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Century  to  rot  in:  into  deserts,  and  to  ema- 
ciate their  bodies  by  fasting  and  hardships; 
and  by  such  motives  rather  than  by  tear  of 

the  Dccian  persecution,  I  suppose  Paul  the 
hermit  wa«  led  to  roam  in  the  deserts  of 
Thebais,  and  to  lead  a  life  more  becoming 
an  irrational  animal  than  a  human  being.1 
This  Paal  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
institution  of  Eremites.  I'.ut  this  mode  of 
life  prevailed  among  Christians  long  before 
Paul  the  hermit;  in  fact  it  was  practised 
Ions;  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Egypt, 
Syria.  India,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  it  still 
exists  among  the  Mahometans  as  well  as 
the  Christians  in  those  arid  and  burning 
climates;9  for  the  heated  atmosphere  which 
overspreads  those  countries  naturally  dis- 
poses the  inhabitants  to  repose  and  indo- 
lence, and  to  court  solitude  and  melancholy.3 
4.  Among  those  who  laudably  employed 
themselves  on  the  sacred  volume,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  those  who  took  earnest  care 
that  copies  of  the  Bible  might  everywhere 
be  found  accurately  written,  and  at  a  mo- 
derate price;  that  it  might  be  translated 
into  other  languages,  and  that  amended  and 
faultless  editions  might  become  common. 
Many  opulent  Christians  of  those  times  are 
known  to  have  expended  no  small  portion 
of  their  estates  in  furtherance  of  these  ob- 
jects. In  correcting  the  copies  of  the  Sep- 
tuajnnt  version,  Pierius  and  Hesvchius  in 
Egypt,  and  Lncian  at  Antioch,  employed 
themselves  with  laudable  industry.  Xor 
should  the  nearly  similar  efforts  of  Pamphi- 
lua  the  martyr  be  passed  without  notice. 
But  Origen  surpassed  all  others  in  dili- 
gence and  patient  labour  in  this  way.  His 
■pla,  though  [nearly]  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  will  remain  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  incredible  application  with 
which  that  great  man  laboured  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion.1 

i    His  Life  was  written  by  Jerome.     [8ee  also  the  Art  a 
Antwerp,  torn  i  January  10,  p.  662. —  Sr/i/. 
Travels  of  Paul  Lucas,  A.J).  1714,  vol.  ii. 
p.  363.     [  The  nadcr  will  recollect  the  !  U  irrises  and  Fa- 
kirs who  roam  <>\er  the  whole  country  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  ti  Jerome 

in  the  preface  to  bis  life  of  Paul  of  Thebais,  on  th 
1 1 •  ■  1 1  ble  authority  of  \mathaa  and  Idacarius  two  die* 
dpIesofSt.  Anthony,  thai  Paul  th<  hermit  of  Thebais 
v  as  the  first  who  practl  ed  this  mode  of  life.     Bui  high 
Ideas  of  the  sanctitj  of  renouncing  social  and  civilized 
[dwelling  in  d(  erts  among  bea  ta,  were  prera- 
fbre  Paul  in  Hi  •  tnidd]  •  of  this  century  turned 
I     ThusNan  hop  of  Jerusalem,  obtained 

■■■  potation  in  the  close  of  the  second  century,  by 
ig  himself  i  the  desert.     I  u  ebius, 

//.  /.'.  lib.  v  i.  Cap.  i  ..      .      'I  cr.ini- 

tism  may  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the  earij 
philosophers;    for    Porphyry   [irtpi 

that  the  and  nl  Pythagoreans  v.. -re  dlstin- 

•  I  for  their  attachment  to  this  mi  de  of  life.  —Mttr. 

8  The  pi  euliar  predispositions  of  east*  m  habits  to  an 

anchorite  life  are  very  eloqui  ntly  unfolded  by  Taylor,  in 

it.  Hist. qf  Enthusiasm,  4th  edit,  p  -'<>.'>.  fro — li. 

•   The  fragments  of  this  Herculi  nn  work  whiofa  :r. 


5.  The  same  Origen  stands  unquestiona- 
bly at  the  head  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  in  this  century.  But  with  pain  it 
must  be  added,  he  was  first  among  those 
who  have  found  in  the  Scriptures  a  secure 
retreat  for  all  errors  and  idle  fancies.  As 
this  most  ingenious  man  could  see  no  feasi- 
ble method  of  vindicating  all  that  is  said  in 
the  Scriptures,  against  the  cavils  of  the 
heretics  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
provided  he  interpreted  the  language  of  the 
Bible  literally,  he  concluded  that  he  must 
expound  the  sacred  volume  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Platonists  were  accustomed  to 
explain  the  history  of  their  gods.  He  there- 
fore taught  that  the  words  in  many  parts  of 
the  Bible  convey  no  meaning  at  all;  and  in 
some  places  where  he  acknowledged  there 
was  some  meaning  in  the  words,  he  main- 
tained that  under  them  there  was  contained 
a  hidden  and  concealed  sense,  which  was 
much  to  be  preferred  to  their  literal  mean- 
ing. 6     And  this  hidden  sense  it  is  that  he 


preserved  have  been  collected  and  published  by  that 
ornament  of  the  once  learned  Benedictines,  Bernh.  de 
Montfaucon,  Paris,  1713,  2  vols.  fol.  See  also  Buddeus, 
Isagoge  in  Tlu  <>l;,giam,  torn,  ii.  p.  1376,  &C;  and  (arr- 
bov,  Critiea  Sacra  Vet.  Test.  p.  574.  [Origen  published 
both  a  Tetrapla  and  a  Hexapla;  that  is,  a  fourfold  and 
a  sixfold  Bible.  The  former  contained  in  parallel 
columns,  1,  Aquila's  Greek  version;  2,  that  of  Sym- 
machus  ;  3,  the  Septuagint  version ;  4,  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Theodotion.  The  Hesnphi  contained  throughout 
six  columns,  generally  eight,  .and  occasionally  nine, 
thus  arranged: — I,  The  Hebrew  text  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter; 2,  the  Hebrew  text  In  Greek  character.-;  8, 
Aquila's  version  :  1,  that  of  Symmachus  ;  5,  the  Septua- 
gint ;  '3,  that  of  Theodotion;  7.  and  S,  two  other  Grei  k 
versions  whose  authors  were  unknown;  9,  another 
Greek  version.  The  three  last  being  anonymous  ver- 
sions, are  denominated  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Greek  versions.  The  mo.-t  im  hi]  |  kits  of  Montfaucon's 
ihxnphi  with  additional  corrections,  and  notes,  ha\e 
been  published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  by  Bahrdt,  Lips.  1701;- 
IQ.—Mur. 

S  Here  may  be  consulted  the  Vi\  face  of  De  la  line  to 
the  second  volume  of  Origen's  works,  ed.  Pari>.  17...:. 

fol.      With  greater  fulness  and  precision  I  have 

and  explained  <  ta  lg<  n's  system  of  biblical  inn  rj  n 
in  my  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ.  fro.  p.  6*9,  vshai 
bis  philosophy,  his  theology,  and  his  contest  with  bi- 
shop Demi  trios,  are  formally  taken  up  and  dis< 
[With  this  may  he  compared  the  obser\ations  <>f  that 
distinguished  philologist,  Professor  Bmeati,  in  bis  D:  - 
sertatio  de  c  '■  rpretationis  Ubrorum  ss.  grmtn- 

matica  niirtun.  written  A.l>.  I7">ii.  Brneati  Bhowathat 
the  merits  of  this  Christian  father,  in  regard  to  the 
criticism  ami  exposition  of  the  old  and  New  Testa- 
m  BtB,  vt  are  by  tM  means  small.  The  leading  thoughts 
of  M o.-hehn.  as  stated  In  hia  Coiiiieirf  de  7iV/-  Christ. 
fro.  are  the  following:  Origen  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  allegorical  mode  of  expounding  the  Soriptun 
was  In  use  among  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era. 
i  Ernest!  goes  farther,  and  seeks  Ita  origin  in  the  schoola 
of  the  prophets.)     Philo  was  a  gnat  allegoriat;  and 

PantSanUS  and   Clemens   Alex,  were  the  first  Christian 

lata     origen  took  greater  liberties  in  this  mode 

Of  interpretation ;  and  it  was  not   simply  his  resorting 

ories,  but  his  excesses  in  them,  which  drew  open 
him  enemies  Before  his  day  all  interpreters  explained 
the  narrations  and  the  laws  contained  in  the  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  their  literal  meaning  ;  but  Origen  perversely 
turned  a  large  pari  of  biblical  history  into  moral  fables, 

and  many  of  Hie  laws  into  allegoriee.    Probably  be 

learned  tins  m  the  school  Of  Ammonius.  which  ex- 
pounded Hcsiod,  Homer,  and  the  whole  fabulous  history 
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searches  after  in  his  commentaries,  inge- 
niously indeed,  but  perversely,  and  gene- 

of  the  Greeks  allegorically.  The  predecessors  of  Ori- 
gen,  who  searched  after  a  mystical  sense  of  Scripture, 
still  set  a  high  value  on  the  grammatical  or  literal  sense; 
but  he  often  expresses  himself  as  if  he  attached  no  value 
to  it.  Before  him  allegories  were  resorted  to  only  to 
discover  predictions  of  future  events,  and  rules  for  moral 
conduct ;  but  he  betook  himself  to  allegories,  in  order 
to  establish  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  on  a  scrip- 
tural basis.  All  this  must  have  been  offensive  to  many 
Christians.  His  propensity  to  allegories  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  prevailing 
custom  of  the  Egyptians,  his  education,  the  instructions 
he  received  from  his  teachers,  and  the  example  both  of 
the  philosophers,  of  whom  he  was  an  admirer,  and  of 
the  Jews,  especially  Philo.  To  these  may  be  added 
other  causes.  He  hoped,  by  means  of  his  allegories,  more 
easily  to  convince  the  Jews,  to  confute  the  Gnostics, 
and  to  silence  the  objections  of  both.  This  he  himself 
tells  us,  De  Principiis,  lib.  viii.  cap.  viii.  p.  1G4,  &c; 
but  we  must  not  forget  his  attachment  to  that  system 
of  philosophy  which  he  embraced.  This  philosophy 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  Scriptures,  except  by 
a  resort  to  allegories;  and,  therefore,  the  Scriptures 
must  be  interpreted  allegorically,  that  they  might  not 
contradict  his  philosophy.  He  also  believed  that  it  was 
doing  honour  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  consider  them 
as  diverse  from  all  human  compositions,  and  as  con- 
taining hidden  mysteries.  See  Homily  xv.  on  Genesis, 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  99:  and  Homily  on  E.rod.  Opp-  torn.  ii. 
p.  129;  and  finally,  he  thought  many  of  the  objections 
of  the  enemies  of  religion  could  not  be  fully  answered 
without  recurrence  to  allegories.  His  general  principles 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  following  positions:  —1.  The  Scriptures 
resemble  man.  As  a  man  consists  of  three  parts,  a 
rational  mind,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  a  visible  body,  so 
the  Scriptures  have  a  threefold  sense,  a  literal  sense, 
corresponding  with  the  body;  a  moral  sense,  analogous 
to  the  soul ;  and  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense,  analogous 
to  the  rational  mind.  Homily  v.  on  Levit.  sec.  5,  Opp. 
torn.  ii.  p.  209.  2.  As  the  body  is  the  baser  part  of  man, 
so  the  literal  is  the  less  worthy  sense  of  Scripture.  And 
as  the  body  often  betrays  good  men  into  sin,  so  the  lite- 
ral sense  often  leads  us  into  error.  Strormita,  lib.  x. 
quoted  by  Jerome,  b.  iii.  Comment  on  Galat.  cap.  iii. 
Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  41.  3.  Yet  the  literal  sense  is  not  whollv 
useless.  De  Principiis,  lib.  iv.  sec.  12,  p.  169;  and  sec. 
11,  p.  173.  4.  They  who  would  see  farther  into  the 
Scriptures  than  the  common  people  must  search  out 
the  moral  sense.  5.  And  the  perfect,  or  those  who  have 
attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  blessedness,  must  also 
investigate  the  spiritual  sense.  De  Principiis,  lib.  iv. 
sec.  ii.  p.  168.  6.  The  moral  sense  of  Scripture  in- 
structs us  relative  to  the  changes  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  gives  rules  for  regulating  the  heart  and  life.  7.  The 
spiritual  sense  acquaints  us  with  the  nature  and  state 
and  history  of  the  spiritual  world,  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly.  The  earthly,  mys- 
tical or  spiritual  world,  is  the  Christian  church  on 
earth.  The  heavenly,  mystical  world  is  above,  and  cor- 
responds in  all  its  parts  with  the  lower  world,  which 
was  formed  after  its  model.  8.  As  the  Scripture  con- 
tains the  history  of  this  twofold  mystic  world,  so  there 
is  a  twofold  mystic  sense  of  Scripture,  an  allegorical 
and  an  anagogical.  9.  The  mystic  eense  is  diffused 
throughout  the  holy  Scriptures.  10.  Yet  we  do  not 
always  meet  with  both  the  allegorical  sense  and  the 
anagogical  in  every  passage.  11.  The  moral  sense  like- 
wise pervades  the  whole  Bible.  12.  But  the  literal 
sense  does  not  occur  everywhere;  for  many  passages 
have  no  literal  meaning.  13.  Some  passages  ha 
two  senses  ;  namely,  a  moral  and  a  mystical  [the  mys- 
tical being  cither  allegorical  or  anagogical,  rarely  both,] 
other  passages  have  three  senses,  [the  moral,  the  mys- 
tical, and  the  literal.]  14.  The  literal  sense  is  perceived 
by  every  attentive  reader.  The  moral  sense  is  some- 
v.  hat  more  difficult  to  be  discovered.  15.  But  the  mys- 
tic sense  none  can  discover  with  certainty,  unless  they 
are  mi  e  nun,  and  also  taught  of  God.  16.  Neither  can 
even  such  men  hope  to  fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
sacred  volume.  17.  In  searching  for  the  anagogical 
sense,  especially,  a  person  must  proceed  with  peculiar 
care  and  caution.  -Schl.     [Moshtim  stat  B  the  follow- 


rally  to  the  entire  neglect  and  contempt  of 
the  literal  meaning.1  This  recondite  sense 
he  moreover  divides  into  the  moral  and  the 
mystical  or  spiritual ;  the  former  containing 
instruction  relative  to  the  internal  state  of 
the  soul  and  our  external  actions,  and  the 
latter  acquainting  us  with  the  nature,  the 
history,  and  laws  of  the  spiritual  or  mysti- 
cal world.  He  fancied  that  this  mystical 
world  was  also  twofold,  partly  superior  or 
celestial,  and  partly  inferior  and  terrestrial, 
that  is  the  Church:  and  hence  he  divided 
the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  into  the 
terrene  or  allegorical,  and  the  celestial  or 
anagogical.  This  mode  of  interpreting 
Scripture,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Jewish 
practice,  was  current  among  Christians  be- 
fore the  times  of  Origen ;  but  as  he  gave 
determinate  rules  for  it,  and  brought  it  into 
a  systematic  form,  he  is  commonly  regarded 
as  its  originator. 

ID  ... 

nnumerable  expositors  in  this  and  the 

following  centuries  pursued  the  method  of 
Origen,  though  with  some  diversity;  nor 
could  the  few  who  pursued  a  better  method 
make  much  head  against  them.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Hippolytus  which  have  reached 
us  show  that  this  holy  man  went  wholly  into 
Origen's  method.  And  no  better,  probably, 
were  the  expositions  of  some  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  composed  by 
Victorinus,  which  are  lost ;  but  the  Para- 
phrase on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  by  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus,  still  extant,  is  not 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  although  its 
author  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origen.  Me- 
thodius explained  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 

tng  as  Origen's  general  rule  for  determining  when  a 
passage  of  Scripture  may  be  taken  literally,  and  when 
not;  viz.  Whenever  the  words,  if  understood  literally, 
will  afford  a  valuable  meaning,  one  that  is  worthy  of 
God,  useful  to  men,  and  accordant  with  truth  and  cor- 
rect reason,  then  the  literal  meaning  is  to  be  retained ; 
but  whenever  the  words,  if  understood  literally,  will 
express  what  is  absurd,  or  false,  or  contrary  to  correct 
reason,  or  useless,  or  unworthy  of  God,  then  the  literal 
sense  is  to  be  discarded,  and  the  moral  and  mystical 
alone  to  be  regarded.  This  rule  he  applies  to  every 
part  both  of  the  Old  Test,  and  the  New;  and  he  assigns 
two  reasons  why  fables  and  literal  absurdities  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  volume.  The  first  is,  that  if  the 
literal  meaning  were  always  rational  and  good,  the 
reader  would  be  apt  to  rest  in  it,  and  not  look  after  the 
moral  and  mystical  sense.  The  second  is,  that  fabulous 
and  incongruous  representations  often  afford  moral  and 
mystical  instruction  which  could  not  so  well  be  con- 
veyed by  sober  facts  and  representations.  De  Principiis, 
lib.  iv.  sec.  15,  16,  torn.  x.  Comment,  in  Jah. —  Mur. 
[For  further  views  of  Origen  as  a  biblical  expositor, 
the  student  should  turn  to  Koscnmuller,  Hist.  Interpn  t. 
Libr.  Sacr.  torn.  iii.  p.  17— loG;  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du 
Views  T<st.  livr.  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  139 — 142;  Conybeare's 
Bampton  Lectures,  on  the  Secondary  and  Spiritual 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Lond.  1824,  p.  130  143  \ 
and  Davidson's  Sacred  Hcrmcm  itlics,  Kdin.  1843, 
p.  98     105.— R. 

i  Origen,  in  his  Stromata,  lib.  \-.  cited  by  De  la  Rue, 
Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  41,  says:  Muttorwn malorutn occat 
riquii  in  earn  i  Scriptural  maneat.     Quce  qui  fecerint, 
regnum  Dei  rum  consequentur.     Quamobrem  spiritum 
Scriptural  fructusque  qwrramus,  <pii  nun  dicuntm-  »*a- 
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the  Canticles ;  but  bis  labours  have  not 
reached  us.  Aunnonius  composed  a  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels. 

7.  Origen,  in  bis  lost  work  entitled  Stro- 
tnata,  and  in  his  four  books  De  Principiis, 
explained  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  deformed 
them  with  philosophical  speculations.  And 
these  books  of  his  De  Principiis  were  the 
first  compendium  of  scholastic,  or,  if  you 
please,  philosophic  theology.  Something 
similar  was  attempted  by  Theognostus,  in 
his  seven  books  of  Hypotijposes,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Photius, ' 
who  says  they  were  the  work  of  a  man  in- 
fected with  the  opinions  of  Origen.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  his  Expositio  Fidei,  gave 
a  brief  summary  of  Christian  doctrines. 
Certain  points  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
taken  up  by  various  individuals,  in  reply 
to  the  enemies  or  the  corrupters  of  Christi- 
anity. Tracts  on  the  Deity,  the  resurrec- 
tion, antichrist,  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
were  composed  by  Hippolytus.  Methodius 
wrote  on  free-will,  and  Lucian  on  the  creed ; 
but  as  most  of  these  treatises  are  no  longer 
extant,  their  character  is  little  known. 

8.  Among  the  writers  on  moral  subjects 
(or  practical  theology),  passing  by  Tertul- 
lian,  who  was  mentioned  under  the  preced- 
ing century,  the  first  place  belongs  perhaps 
to  Cyprian.  From  the  pen  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  we  have  treatises  on  the  advan- 
tages of  patience,  on  mortality,  on  alms 
and  good  works,  and  an  exhortation  to  mar- 
tyrdom. In  these  works  there  are  many 
excellent  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  ar- 
ranged neatly  and  happily,  nor  sustained 
by  solid  arguments.2  Origen  wrote,  among 
other  works  of  a  practical  nature,  an  Exhor- 
tation to  Martyrdom;  a  topic  discussed  by 
many  in  that  age,  with  different  degrees  of 
eloquence  and  perspicacity.  Methodius 
treated  of  chastity,  but  in  a  confused  man- 

nifedi.  Be  had  said  a  little  before : — Non  vaJde  cos 
jurat  Scriptura,  qui  earn  intelligunt,  ut  icriptum  eii. 
Who  would  i  i]  ii  declaratit  ns  could  tall  bom 

me  lip-  of  a  w\  ■•  and  c  insiderate  man?  But  this  ex- 
cellent man  suiv  Ted  himsi  If  to  be  misled  bj  the  cauacii 
mentioned,  and  bj  bis  love  of  philosophy.  He  could 
ii  cover  In  tin  sacred  books  all  that  be  considered 
true  he  adhered  to  the  literal  sense ;  bnt  allow 

him  to  abandon  the  literal  sense,  and  to  search  tor  re- 
condite meanings,  and  U  would  contain  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers 

And  thu>  neat  lv  all  tho  le  who  would  model  <  hristianit  v 

ding  to  their  own  fancj  <>r  their  favourite  system 
of  philosophy,  have  run  Into  this  mode  of  interpreting 
Scripture. 

i  Phot  'lot li.  cod.  cvl  p.  879.     Photius  repn 

a  i.t  him  a  - 1  rring,  aritfa  Origan,  In  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter oft!  "l ,  hut  Bull  def<  lid  him  ■  I 
this  charge,  In  hi~  /».  \\.  cap. 
7.  p.  185.  Bee  concerning  him  Pabriqius,  Btb- 
lioth.Gr.  lib    r.  cap.  I   rei.  i   p.  876  j  and  lib.  v.  cap. 

i.i.   \ol.  i\.   (..   (OS       .s.7//. 

BarbeyraCi  /-><  tmMorah  aVi  Pir$$,  chap.  Till. 
\.  lot.  fee. 


ner,  in  his  Feast  of  Virgins.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  wrote  on  penance  and  on  temp- 
tations. To  mention  other  writers  in  this 
department  would  be  needless. 

9.  Of  polemic  writers,  a  host  might  be 
mentioned.  The  idolaters  were  assaded  by 
Minutius  Felix,  in  his  dialogue  entitled 
Oetavitu;  by  Origen,  in  his  eight  books 
against  Celsus ;  by  Arnobius,  in  his  eight 
books  against  the  Gentiles;  and  by  Cyprian, 
in  his  tract  on  the  vanity  of  idols.  The 
Chronicon  of  Hippolytus,  written  against 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  work  of  Methodius  in 
opposition  to  Porphyry,  who  attacked  Chris- 
tianity, are  lost.  We  may  also  place  anion «■ 
polemic  writers,  both  those  who  opposed  the 
philosophers,  as  Hippolytus,  who  wrote 
against  Plato,  and  those  who  treated  of  fate, 
of  free-will,  and  of  the  origin  of  evil,  as 
Hippolytus,  Methodius,  and  others.  Against 
the  Jews,  Hippolytus  attempted  something 
which  has  not  reached  us ;  but  the  Testi- 
monies [from  Scripture]  against  the  Jeu-s, 
by  Cyprian,  are  still  extant.  Against  all 
the  sectarians  and  heretics,  assaults  were 
made  by  Origen,  Victorinus,  and  Hippoly- 
tus, but  nothing  of  these  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  would  be  superfluous  here 
to  enumerate  those  who  wrote  against  indi- 
vidual heretics. 

10.  But  it  must  by  no  means  pass  unno- 
ticed, that  the  discussions  instituted  against 
the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  this  age 
departed  far  from  the  primitive  simplicity, 
and  the  correct  method  of  controversy;  for 
the  (  Iiristian  doctors,  who  were  in  part 
educated  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  and 
sophists,  inconsiderately  transferred  the  arts 
of  these  teachers  to  the  cause  of  Christianity; 
and  therefore  considered  it  of  no  importance 
whether  an  antagonist  were  confounded  by 
base  artifices  or  by  solid  arguments  Thus 
that  mode  of  disputing  which  the  ancients 
called  economical. :i  and  which  had  victory 
rather  than  truth  for  its  object,  was  almt  St 
universally  approved.  And  the  PlatonistS 
contributed  to  the  currency  of  the  practice 
by  asserting  that  it  was  DO  sin  for  a  person 
to  employ  falsehood  and  fallacies  for  the 
Bupport  of  truth,  when  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  borne  down.  A  person  ignorant  of 
these  facts  will  be  but  a  poor  judge  of  the 
arguments  of  Origen  in  his  book  against 
Ccbus.  and  of  the  others  who  wrote  against 
the   worshippers    of    idols.      TertuUian'a 


>N  rain,  P  -  344,  ] >..iiic.  D- 

t  Patrum,  lib.  i.  p.  160;  vYblfii,  Cataubomana, 

p.  10i>.     On  the  phrase,  to  do  a  thing  tear    oIkovohCm: 
(ial.d  i  r  hat   treat.-d  largeb   In  his  notes  on  Antoninus, 

lib.  \i.  p.  330,  \<\    [  it  signifies  to  do  a  thing  artfully  and 
dexterouslj,  or  •rlth  cunning  and  sagacity,  as  •  sinew. l 

manager  of  a  household    h;, ,.„<    controls  those 

under  him.     Mm.      see  Note  •-',  page  68,  above. — R. 
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method  of  confuting  heretics;  namely,  by 
prescription,  -was  not  perhaps  altogether  un- 
suitable in  that  age.  But  they  who  think  it 
always  proper  to  reason  in  this  manner  must 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  difference  which 
time  and  change  of  circumstances  produce. l 
1 1 .  This  culpable  disposition  to  circum- 
vent and  confound  an  adversary,  rather  than 
confute  him  with  sound  argument,  produced 
also  a  multitude  of  books  falsely  bearing 
on  their  front  the  names  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished men.  For  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  being  influenced  more  by  the 
authority  of  names  than  by  arguments  and 
Scripture  testimony,  the  writers  conceived 
they  should  prefix  names  of  the  greatest 
weight  to  their  books,  in  order  to  oppose 
successfully  their  adversaries.  Hence  those 
Canons  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  the 
apostles;  hence  those  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions which  Clemens  Romanus  was  reputed 
to  have  collected ;  hence  too  the  Recogni- 
tions of  Clement,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
Clementina,'1  and  other  works  of  the  like 
character,  which  a  too  credulous  world  long 
held  in  high  estimation.  By  the  same  arti- 
fice the  mystics,  as  they  are  called,  sought 
to  advance  their  cause.  Having  no  answer 
to  give  to  those  who  demanded  who  was  the 
first  author  of  this  new  sort  of  wisdom,  they 
alleged  that  they  received  it  from  Diony- 
sius,  the  Areopagite  of  Athens,  a  contem- 
porary with  the  apostles ;  and  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  the  falsehood,  they  palmed  upon 
this  great  man  books  void  of  sense  and 
rationality.3  Thus  they  who  wished  to  sur- 
pass all  others  in  piety  deemed  it  a  pious 

1  See  Spanheim,  Diss,  de  Prcescriptione  in  Rebus  Fidei, 
Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  1079.  [Tertullian's  book  was  entitled 
De  Prcescriptione  Hareticorum,  or  Pr&scriptionibus  ad- 
versict  Hceretkos,  which  might  be  translated,  On  the 
Presumption  in  regard  to  Heretics,  or  Presumptions 
against  them.  The  author  attempts  to  confute  all  the 
heretics  at  once,  and  by  means  of  an  historical  argument. 
He  maintains  that  the  orthodox  churches  were  founded 
by  the  apostles  and  their  approved  assistants,  who  or- 
dained the  first  pastors  of  these  churches,  and  esta- 
blished in  them  all  one  and  the  same  faith,  which  must 
of  course  be  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  this  faith, 
having  been  handed  down  pure  and  uncorrupted,  is 
now  contained  in  the  creeds  and  inculcated  in  the  as- 
semblies of  these  churches.  Hut  he  alleges  that  not  one 
Of  these  things  can  be  said  of  the  heretical  churches, 
which  had  not  such  an  origin,  and  embrace  various 
differing  creeds,  and  creeds  derived  from  other  sources. 
Being  bred  an  advocate  and  familiar  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  he  gives  a  forensic  form  to  his  argument, 
not  only  by  using  the  law  term  Pmscriptio,  but  by 
maintaining  that  the  orthodox  were,  and  had  always 
bean,  in  right  and  lawful  possession  of  that  invaluable 
treasure,  true  Christianity;  and  that  of  course  the  here- 
tics, who  were  never  in  possession  of  it,  in  vain  attempt 
now  to  oust  them  of  what  they  thus  hold  by  legal  pre- 
scription.—  Mar. 

-  Respecting  these  supposititious  works,  see  the  notes 
to  sec.  19. chap.  ii.  part.  u.  cent  i.  -It. 

8  The  spurfoua  work  -  asci  lb*  d  to  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite who  is  mentioned  Acts  aril.  34  .  are  the  follow- 
ing:—  De  Cteletti    II" rurrliin,     De    i'.rrh siastixl    llirr- 

archia,   De  Dininii  Nominibus,  De  MyxticaTheologia, 

together  with  twelve  epistles.     The;  all  relate  to  the 


act  to  employ  deception  and  fraud  in  sup- 
port of  piety. 

12.  Among  the  controversies  which  di- 
vided Christians  in  this  century,  the  most 
considerable  were  concerning  the  millen- 
nium, the  baptism  of  heretics,  and  Origen, 
That  the  Saviour  is  to  reign  a  thousand 
years  among  men  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  had  been  believed  by  many  in  the 
preceding  century  without  offence  to  any ; 
all,  however,  had  not  explained  the  doc- 
trine in  the  same  manner,  nor  indulged 
hopes  of  the  same  kind  of  pleasures  during 
that  reign.4  In  this  century  the  millena- 
rian  doctrine  fell  into  disrepute,  through 
the  influence  especially  of  Origen,  who  op- 
posed it  because  it  contravened  some  of  his 
opinions.5  But  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop, 
attempted  to  revive  its  authority  in  a  work 
written  against  the  alle°:orists,  as  he  con- 
temptuously  styled  the  opposers  of  the  mil- 
lennium. The  book  and  its  arguments  were 
approved  by  many  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  particularly  by  Coracion,  a  pres- 


mystic  theology,  and  breathe  a  devout  spirit,  but  are 
exceedingly  obscure  and  difficult  of  comprehension. 
It  is  supposed  they  were  written  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  as  they  bear  marks  of  that  period,  and  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  writer  prior  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  best  edition  of  these  works,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
with  copious  notes,  is  that  of  Balthazar  Corderius, 
Antwerp,  10'34,  2  vols,  fol  embracing  the  Gr.  scholia 
of  St.  Maximus  the  martyr  (A.D.  G59),  and  the  para- 
phrase of  G.  Pachymeras  (A.D.  1280.) — Mur. 

4  See  the  learned  Treatise  concerning  the  True  Millen- 
nium, which  Dr.  Whitby  has  subjoined  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Commentary  upon  the  New  Testament. 
See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Millenarians,  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  vo- 
lumes of  Lardner's  Credibility,  Sec. — Mad.  [AlsoH. 
Corodi's  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus,  2d  ed. 
1794,  3  vols.  Svo.— Mur. 

5  See  Origen,  De  Principiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Opp. 
torn.  i.  p.  104,  and  Prolog.  Comment,  in  Can  tic. 
Canticor.  torn.  iii.  p.  28.  The  Cerinthians,  Marcion- 
ites,  Montanists,  and  Melitians,  among  the  heretical 
sects,  and  among  the  orthodox  fathers  Papias,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Irenseus,  held  to  a  millennial  reign  of 
Christ,  and  Irenaeus  understood  it  in  a  very  gross  sense. 
Mosheim,  in  his  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ,  kc.  p.  721, 
believed  the  doctrine  had  a  Jewish  origin  ;  and  he  sup- 
posed the  Christian  doctors  received,  or  at  least  tole- 
rated it,  because  they  hoped  by  it  to  make  the  Jews 
more  willing  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  Walch,  in 
his  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  is  more  discrimi- 
nating, and  maintains  that  the  question,  whether  a  mil- 
lennial reign  of  Christ  is  to  be  expected,  had  a  biblical 
origin,  the  earlier  Chiliasts  relying  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Revelation;  but  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  opinions.  According  to 
the  account  of  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  D<  Dogmat. 
Ecclesiast.  cap.  It.  p.  82,  the  Chiliasts  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  first  open  opposer  of  Chiliasm 
that  we  meet  with,  was  Gains,  a  teacher  in  the  church 
of  Koine,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  He 
denied  that  the  Revelation  was  written  by  John,  and 
ascribed  it  rather  to  Cerinthus.    Bui  be  effected  Tory 

little.  Origen  was  a  more  powerful  Opposer  of  the 
doctrine,  lie  did  not.  like  Cain-,  deny  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  explained  the  passages 
in  it  which  describe  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ,  alle- 
gorically,  as  referring  to  spiritual  delights,  suited  to 
the  nature  of  spirits  raised  to  perfection,  and  these  to 
be  enjoyed,  not  on  the  earth,  but  in  the  world  to  come. 
Bee  Uosheim,  Comment.de  H<i>  Chriei  p  720,  fee.  and 
"Walch,  Mitt  der  A'«/r,  r.  vol.  ii.  p    186     161.  -  Scht. 
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byter  of  some  respectability  and  influence. 
But  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  allayed  the  rising  storm  by  his  oral 
discussions  and  his  two  books  on  the  divine 
promises 

13.  As  no  law  had  determined  in  what 
manner  those  who  came  over  from  heretical 
churches  to  the  catholic  Christians  were 
to  be  received,  different  customs  pre^ 
in  different  churches.  Many  of  the  Ori- 
ental and  African  Christians  classed  re- 
claimed heretics  among  the  catechumens, 
and  admitted  them  to  the  Christian  ordi- 
nances by  baptism.  But  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Christians  regarded  the  baptism 
administered  by  erring  Christians  as  valid; 
and  therefore  received  reclaimed  heretics 
simply  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer. 
This  diversity  long  prevailed  without  giving 
rise  to  contention.  But  in  this  century  the 
Asiatic  Christians  determined  in  several 
councils,  what  before  had  been  left  at  dis- 
cretion, that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the 
true  church  must  be  re-baptized.2  This 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Borne,  he  with  little  humanity  or  pru- 
dence excluded  those  Asiatics  from  his 
fellowship  and  from  that  of  his  church. 
Notwithstanding  this  rashness  of  Stephen, 
Cyprian  with  other  Africans,  in  a  council 
called  on  the  subject,  embraced  the  opinion 
of  the  Asiatics,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to 
Stephen.  Upon  this  Stephen  was  very  in- 
dignant; but  Cyprian  replied  with  energy, 
and  in  a  new  council  held  at  Car1 
again  pronounced  the  baptism  administered 
by  heretics  to  be  wholly  invalid.  The  rage  of 
Stephen  now  waxed  hotter,  and  he  most  un- 
justly excluded  the  Africans  from  the  rights 
of  brotherhood.  But  the  discord  was  healed 
partly  by  the  moderation  of  the  Africans 
and  partly  by  the  (hath  of  Stephen.3 


1  See  Eusehius,  But.  Ecctes.  vii.  21,  and  Gennadius 
ien  i  .    !>■    Dogmatibtu  Eccleticuticu,  cap.  lv.  p. 
89,  '  L.  Elmeohorst.     [Nepos  held  the  Revelation  to  '■ 
an  Inspired  hook  ;  and  lie  maintained  in  opposition  to 
the-  aUegorists,  thai  th<  |  assages  which  speak  of  a  mil- 
lennial reign  of  Christ  must  itood  literally,  and 
as  promising  corporeal  pleasures.      But   he  does  art 
appear  to  have  denned  clearly  what  these  pleasures 
were  to  he,  though  b  ■  excluded  eating,  drinking,  and 
naarriaga*  as  Mosheim  sup]       -          >,  no,  p.  786.    The 
very  obscure  ami   defective  history  of   v  poa    i-  ex- 
1  laine  1.  a-  I                 m  be,  by  Walcb,  ubi  - 
158    -167.—                                 M  . .'  •/,  for 
Dognu  ir ■■■  U  vol.  i:.  pa                    (31,  and   N 
ehenget.  roL  i.  part  iii.  pages  108                 fur. 

biu  .  1 1    I    I  rii.  e,i|>.  v.  and  \  ii.     Flrmll- 

li..n,  I  ■  /  '"I  Cyprianum,  in  Cyprian's  Epist.  7r>.  Tlio 
oounciu  which  decided  this  point,  before  Stephen's 
rash  proa  is 

A.D.  215.    Be   <  lyprian,  /  u.  71  and 73  -<:')  thai  of  too- 
niiini  in  Phrygia,  a  i).  -2.v>.    Cyprian,  Ep.  7">.     I 
//./.vii.  i      8   thai  of  Bynada,  and    i    some  others, 
which  are  barely  mentioned  in  Cyprian,   I 
Euseb.  "''i  •  Walch,   Hist,  dei    Kircheuoer- 

I,  94,  and  '.'  i        Mm  . 

•i  Cyprian,  Ep.  70  and  i:\,  and    srera]  otl 
Baluzc.      \  i u' u ~ t •  ii<  .    I)     B     I  mtra   Do 


14.  The  contests  concerning  Origen  were 

moved  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  reported  by  the  friends  of  Origen  to 
have  been  influenced  by  envy  and  hatred; 
which,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Demetrius  against  Origen,  one 
may  discover  marks  of  a  mind  exasperated, 
impassioned,  arrogant,  and  unreasonable, 
but  none  scarcely  of  envy.4  In  the  year  228 
Origen  took  a  journey  to  Achaia,  and  on 
his  way  suffered  himself  to  be  ordained  a 
presbyter  by  the  bishops  of  Ceesarea  and 
Jerusalem.  At  this,  Demetrius  was  greatly 
offended,  because  he  deemed  Origen  unfit 
for  such  an  office,  on  account  of  his  having 
mutilated  himself,  and  because  being  m 
of  a  school  under  him,  he  had  been  ordained 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  The 
matter,  however,  was  compromised,  and 
Origen  returned  to  Alexandria.  But  not 
long  after,  from  some  unknown  cause,  new 
dissension  arose  between  him  and  Deme- 
trius, which  became  so  great  that  Origen 
left  Alexandria  and  the  school  in  the  year 
231,  and  removed  toCaesaroa  [in  Palestine]. 
Demetrius  accused  him  in  his  absence  be- 
fore an  assembled  council,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  office  without  a  hearing  ;  and 
afterwards,  in  a  second  council  divested 
him  of  his  ministerial  character.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Demetrius  accused  Origen  before 
the  council,  particularly  the  last  one,  of  er- 
roneous sentiments  in  matters  of  reb. 
which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do.  as  Origen's 
book,  De  Principiis,  which  was  full  of  dan- 
gerous sentiments,  had  been  published  not 
long  before.  The  decision  of  the  council 
a*.  Alexandria  was  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Christian  bishops,  though  rej 
by  those  of  Achaia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
and  Arabia.0 


lib.  vi.  and  vii.      Dap.    torn.  ix.  t  the  acts 

of  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  256.  Prodi 
I'ilit  Cjfpriani,  p.  107,  and  all  the  writers  of  the  life  of 
Cyprian.     [The  whole  history  of  this  contra 
discussed  at  large  by  Moshehn,  Cm  <>,,■  nt.  <■■ 
pages  540-    ">I7.  and  still  more  fully  by  Welch,  B 
Ket*  r.  rol.  ii.  pagi  -  328     3 

i  Aiosheim  is  singular  in  thi<  i  hich  he  de- 

fends at  great  length,  in  his  Comment,  de  lulu*.  8rc.p. 
671,  tic.  in  opposition  to  tb 

si'hius,  II. I',  vi.  B,  and  ierome,  Epist.  29,  Opp.  tom.iT. 
part  ii.  p.  68.  if  Demetrius  was  nut  envi  ,i-  <  f  t':.' 
growing  reputation  of  Origen,  or  i  thi  i 

1  antipathy,  it  Beems  impossible  to  -.<  •>■• 
tho  rancour  he  manif 
5  Thi  rived  from  the  original  sources, 

lly  fi  <  to   l 

me,   D    Vint  lUustr. 
and  Origen  ' 

•noil  writ 

: oneous 
-.  ntJments,  a  and 

u  bleb  ho 
Paul  tom.ir.par.it. 

and  180,  ed.  Martianay.    Neither  Is  il  bat  Do 

metrius  assembled  two  council  .     Bee  Welch,   lint. 
I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    RELIGIOUS    KITES. 

1.  All  the  monuments  of  this  century 
which  have  come  down  to  us  show  that 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  ceremonies. 
To  the  causes  of  this  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  passion 
for  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather  the  popu- 
lar superstition  of  the  oriental  nations  re- 
specting demons,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Platonists  and  received  from  them  by  the 
Christian  doctors.  For,  from  these  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  and  the  propensities 
of  evil  spirits,  many  of  these  rites  evidently 
took  their  rise.  Hence  arose  the  public 
exorcisms,  the  multiplication  of  fasts,  and 
the  aversion  to  matrimony.  Hence  the 
caution  not  to  have  intercourse  with  those 
who  were  either  not  yet  baptized,  or  had 
been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  because  such  were  considered  as 
under  the  power  of  some  evil  spirit ;  and  to 
pass  over  other  things,  hence  the  painful 
austerities  and  penances  which  were  en- 
joined upon  offenders.1 

2.  That  the  Christians  now  had  m  most 
provinces  certain  edifices  in  which  they  as- 
sembled for  religious  worship  will  be  denied 
by  no  candid  and  impartial  person.  Nor 
would  I  contend  strenuously  against  those 
who  think  these  edifices  were  frequently 
adorned  with  images  and  other  ornaments.2 
As  to  the  forms  of  public  worship  and  the 
times3  set  apart  for  it,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  be  particular,  as  little  alteration 
was  made  in  this  century.  Yet  two  things 
deserve  notice.  First,  the  public  discourses 
to  the  people  underwent  a  change.  For,  not 
to  mention  Origen,  who  was  the  first,  so  far 
as  we  know,  that  made  long  discourses  in 
public,  and  in  his  discourses  expounded 
the  sacred  volume,  there  were  certain  bi- 
shops, who  being  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  framed  their  addresses 
and  exhortations  according  to  the  rules  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  and  their  example  met 
the  most  ready  approbation.  Secondly,  the 
use  of  incense  was  now  introduced,  at  leasl 
into  many  churches.  Very  learned  men 
have  denied  this  fact;  but  they  do  it  in  the 


i  Whoever  desires  to  look  farther  into  this 

insult  Porphyry,  On  Abstinence  from  I''  rA,  and 
various  passages  in  F.usebius,  Prtepnrat.  Evang,  and 
The  tdoret,  c  impairing  them  with  the  Christian  i-.i  titu- 
tions. 

most  ground  for  the  negative. —  Von 

:'  The  regular  seasons  for  public  worship  • 
Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  an. I  Whitsunday.     See 
i,  against  Celsus,  boofc  vill.  ]>.  838.    The  annirer- 
of  the  local  martyrdoms  n  ire  :it->  observed.   - 

Von  l.'m. 


face  of  testimony  which  is  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable.4 

3.  Those  who  conducted  religious  wor- 
ship annexed  longer  prayers  and  more  of 
ceremony  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  and  this  I  suppose  with  no  bad 
intentions.  Neither  those  doing  penance 
nor  those  not  yet  baptized  were  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  this  ordi- 
nance;  which  practice  it  is  well  known  was 
derived  from  the  pagan  mysteries.5  That 
golden  and  silver  vessels  were  used  in  it, 
is  testified  among  others  by  Prudentius,6 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
in  respect  to  the  more  opulent  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  time  of  its  administra- 
tion was  different,  according  to  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  churches.  Some 
deemed  the  morning,  some  the  afternoon, 
and  some  the  evening,  to  be  the  most  suita- 
ble time  for  its  celebration.7  Neither  were 
all  agreed  how  often  this  most  sacred  ordi- 
nance should  be  repeated.8  But  all  believed 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 


4  Beveridge,  Ad  Canon,  iii.  Apo-dol.  p.  4G1,  and  his 
Codex  Canon.  Vindicatns,  p.  78.  [The  Christians  ori- 
ginally abhorred  the  use  of  incense  in  public  worship 
as  being  a  part  of  the  worship  of  idols.  See  Tertullian, 
Apohg.  cap.  xlii.;  and  De  Corona  Militis.  cap.  x.  Yet 
they  permitted  its  use  at  funerals  against  offensive 
smells.  Afterwards  it  was  used  at  the  induction  of 
magistrates  and  bishops  and  also  in  public  worship,  to 
temper  the  bad  air  of  crowded  assemblies  in  hot  conn- 
trie?,  and  at  last  degenerated  into  a  superstitious  rite. 

—  Schl. 

5  See  Pfaff.  Diss.  ii.  De  Prtejidic.  Theohg.  sec.  13,  p. 
149,  S.c;  and  Bingham,  Antlquit.  Ecclcs.  bookx.  chap.  v. 

—  Schl. 

G  nepl  orer^tt!/.  Hymn.  ii.  p.  GO,  ed.  Heinsii  [and 
Optatus  Milevit.  De  Sclnsmate  Dona 1 1st.  cap.  xii.  p. 
17. —  Schl.  [In  a  very  interesting  document  entitled 
Gcsta  apud  Zenophilum,  to  be  found  in  Routh's  Reliqu:ce 
Saoreg,  vol.  iv.  p.  100,  &c;  and  in  Optatus,  Opera,  p. 
2Go,  there  is  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plate 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Cirta, 
now  Constantina,  in  North  Africa,  in  the  year  303-4, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  when  the  Roman 
authorities  seized  the  effects  belonging  to  the  Christian 
communities.  They  found  in  this  provincial  church 
two  golden  and  six  silver  cups,  six  silver  pitchers,  a 
small  silver  kettle  (cuccumellum),  seven  silver  lamps, 
two  wax  taper-stands  (ccreofala),  a  few  brazen  cande- 
labra of  seven  lights  each,  eleven  brazen  lamps  with 
their  chains,  eight  hundred  and  twelve  female  divsses 
(tunicte  muliebres),  thirty-eight  caps  or  veils  (mijbrtt  •  , 
M\t  en  male  tunics,  thirteen  pair  of  men's  stockings, 
forty-seven  pair  of  women's  ditto,  and  nineteen 
rn-tticancr,  probably  some  kind  of  coarse  dresses  In 
the  triclinium  of  the  church,  perhaps  the  room  for  the 
love-feasts  or  for  the  administration  of  baptism,  there 
were  four  dolin  or  large  tubs,  ami  si  s:  earthen  jars  for 
Wine.  The  Roman  officials  had  groat  trouble  in  col- 
lecting the  books  (codices)  of  this  church,  in  order  to 
burn  them.  When  t!\  y  entered  the  library  they  found 
the  shelves  or  presses  all  empty,  but  behind  a  ehest  they 
discovered  c  >  rittdata  (?)  and  a  lamp,  i'<>th  of  silver. 
Prom  the  readers,  whom  they  traced  out  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  from  the  schoolmaster  or  grammaticut, 
they  obtained  In  all  thirty-seven  c  >dices,  most  <  I  Ihero 
apparently  port!  >ns  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

7   Bee  Cyprian,  Ep.  Mil.  p.  104.      Schl. 

«  It  was  commonly  administered  every  Sunday,  as 
w.'ii  as  on  otht  r  festival  .lavs;  and  In  tin 
tion,  daily.     See  Cyprian,  />•    Oral 
l  ,.  hi.  p.  90,£j>.  lir.  p.  :-.  ed.  Baluse.— Schl. 
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salvation;   and  therefore   they  universally 

required  infants  to  become  partakers  of  it.1 

In  some  places  the  sacred  feast  preceded 

and  in  others  followed  the  Lord's  Supper.2 

4.   Baptism  was  publicly  administered 

twice  a-year  to  candidates  who  had  gone 
through  a  long  preparation  and  trial,3  none 
being  present  as  spectators  but  such  as  had 
been  themselves  baptized.  The  effect  of 
baptism  was  supposed  to  be  the  remission  of 
sins ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  bishop,  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  by  prayer,  con- 
ferred those  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
were  necessary  for  leading  a  holy  life.4  Of 
the  principal  ceremonies  attending  baptism 
we  have  before  spoken.  [Cent.  ii.  part  ii. 
cap.  iv.  sec.  13.]  A  few  things,  however, 
must  here  be  added.  None  were  admitted 
to  the  sacred  font  until  the  exorcist,  by  a 
solemn  and  menacing  formula,  had  declared 
them  free  from  bondage  to  the  prince  of 
darkness  and  now  servants  of  God.  For 
after  the  opinion  had  become  prevalent 
among  Christians,  that  rational  souls  oriin- 
nated  from  God  himself,  and  therefore  were 
in  themselves  holy,  pure,  and  morally  free, 
the  evil  propensities  of  man  must  be  con- 
sidered as  arising  from  the  body  and  from 
matter,  or  some  evil  spirit  must  be  supposed 
to  possess  the  souls  of  men  and  impel  them 
to  sin.  The  Gnostics  all  embraced  the  first 
supposition;  but  the  Catholics  could  in  no 
wise  embrace  it,  because  they  held  that 
matter  was  created  by  God  and  was  not 
eternal.  They  had  therefore  to  embrace 
the  second  supposition,  and  to  imagine  some 
evil  demon,  the  author  of  sin  and  of  all  evil, 
to  be  resident  in  all  vicious  persons.5     The 


1  They  believed  that  this  ordinance  rendered  persons 
immortal,  and  that  such  as  never  partook  of  it  had  no 
hopes  of  a  resurrection.  Hence  Dionysius  Alex,  (cited 
by  Euseb.  //./•.'.  vii.  11),  calls  it,  aio-#T}TT)i>  pera  tov 
Kvplov  a~vpayu}yrp>.  That  children  also  partook  of  it 
is  testified  by  Cyprian,  ])•.  Lapsis,  pages  181  and  189, 
ed.  Baluze.  See  Horn's  Hist.  Eucharist,  Infantum, 
cap.  iv.  sec.  1,  tee.',  and  cap.  vi.  sec.  3;  also  Bingham, 
Antiquit.  Ecclet.  book  xv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  7. — Schl. 

I  Chrysostom,  HomiL  wW.Opmtit  Ha  rest  *«  ssc,Opp. 
torn.  v.  —  Srltl. 

B  in  the  Apostolic  Constitution*, bookviiL chap»xxxii. 
a  three  years  preparation  was  enjoined,  yet  with  allow- 
ance of  some  exceptions. — Schl. 

*  This  may  he  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by  many 
passages  from  the  fathers  of  this  century.  And  as  it 
will  rondure  much  to  an  understanding  of  the  theology 
of  the  ancients,  which  differed  in  many  respects  from 
ours,  I  will  adduce  ■  single  passage  from  Cyprian.  It 
is  In  his  Epitt,  Iwiii.  p.  131.  Mawfetium  est  autem, 
///•iff  per  quos  remises  peecatorum  dari  possiU  '/""  '" 
bapti-mo  tciticet  datur. — Qim  vera  pratpositu  ecclesia 
offeruntur,  per  runt  nun  oration*  m  <  t  m  mus  imposition*  m 
Splritum  Sanctum  oonaequuntur.  Bee  also  a  passage 
from  Dionysius  All  \.  in  Busebius,  Hitt. Ecclet  lib.  \ii. 
cap.  viii. 

•>  Tliat  omorcism  was  not  annexed  to  baptism  till  some 
time  In  the  third  century,  and  aftor  the  admission  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  into  the  church,  maj  almost  be 
demonstrated.  The  ceremonies  used  at  baptism  in  the 
second  century  are  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  In  his 
second  Apology,  and  by  Tertullian  in  hi-  boofc  1) 


persons  baptized  returned  home  decorated 
with  a  crown  and  a  white  robe;  the  lirst 
being  indicative  of  their  victory  over  the 
world  and  their  lusts,  the  latter  of  their  ac- 
quired innocence.0 

5.  Greater  sanctity  and  necessity  were 
now  attributed  to  fasting  than  was  done 
before;  because  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  demons  laid  fewer  snares  for  the  tem- 
perate and  abstemious  than  for  the  full  fed 
or  luxurious.7  The  Latins  were  singular 
in  keeping  every  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  a  fast ; 8  and  as  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Christians  would  not  imitate  them  in  this, 
it  afforded  abundant  matter  for  altercation 
between  them.  Ordinarily  Christians  prayed 
three  times  a  day,  at  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hours  [9  A.M.  12  noon,  and  3  p.m.}, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  Besides 
these  regular  hours  of  prayer,  they  prayed 
much  and  often ;  for  they  considered  it  the 
highest  duty  of  a  holy  man  to  hold  converse 
with  God.9  On  joyful  and  festive  occa- 
sions while  giving  thanks  to  God,  they 
thought  it  suitable  to  pray  standing,  thus 
expressing  their  joy  and  confidence  by  the 
posture  of  their  bodies ;  but  on  sorrowful 
occasions  and  seasons  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation, they  were  accustomed  to  make  their 
supplications  on  their  bended  knees  or  pros- 
trate, to  indicate  self-abasement. '  °  That  cer- 
tain forms  of  prayer  were  everywhere  used 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  I  have  no 
doubt ; '  ■  but  I  am  likewise  confident  that 
many  persons   poured  out   the  feelings  of 


rona  Militis;  but  neither  makes  any  mention  of  exor- 
cism. This  is  a  cogent  argument  to  prove  that  it  was 
admitted  by  Christians  after  the  times  of  these  fathers, 
and  of  course  in  the  third  century.  Egypt  perhaps  lirst 
received  it. 

6  Perhaps  also  of  their  freedom.  Schwarz,  Diss,  d? 
Ceremoniit  <t  FormuUi  a  Veterum  Mamumissiome  ad 
Baptismum  translatis.  Cyprian  refers  to  the  white 
garments,  Dc  Lapsis,  p.   181. —  Schl. 

7  Clementina,  UomiL  Ix.  see.  !».  p.  688,  >\c. ;  Por- 
phyry, Dc  Abstilientia,  lib  iv,  p.  117.  fte*  and  others. 

8  See  Concilium  Eliberitanum,  Canon  26, —  Schl. 

9  Bee  Cyprian,  l)>  Oratione,p.  Hi.— Schl 

10  See  Cyprian,  De  Qratione, p.  214;  and  Const  it  nt. 
ApostoL  lib.  ii.  cap.  Hz. —  Schl. 

ii  In  the  earliest  times,  exclusive  of  the  short  intro- 
ductory salutation.  Lax  tobiscum,  &c.  no  established 
forms  of  prayer  weir  used  in  public  worship,  hut  the 
bishop  or  presbyter  poured  forth  extempore  prayers. 
See  Justin  Martyr,  Apology  ii.  The  Lord's  prayer  was 
used  not  only  as  a  pattern,  but  also  as  a  formula  of 
prayer.  Yet  only  the  hapti/.ed  ami  not  the  catechu- 
mens, might  utter  it.      Tertullian.  D<    Oration*,  cap.  i. 

ix  ;  Cyprian,  De  Oration*  Domin.  and  Constitut.  A 

tal.  lih.  %ii.  cap.  \li\.  Afterwards  various  forms  were 
gradually  introduced,  and  particularly  short  prayers 
derived  from  passages  of  Scripture.      When  greater 

uniformity  in  the  churches  as  to  eercnionio  WSS  In- 
troduced, the  smaller  churches  had   tO   regulate   their 

forms  of  prayer  conformably  to  those  of  the  bargee 
churches,  and  of  course  to  adopt  the  formulas  of  the 
metropolitan  churches.  Origen,  Contra  Celsvm, lib.  vi.; 
and  Homilia  iii  .tin  in.;  Eusebius,  De  I it>i  Constemimn 
Mag.  lib.  i\.  cap  six.  \.\.  wii.;  Hist.  Ecde*.  lib.  ii 
cap.  wii.;  Lactantius,  DeMortih.  Perssesissr. cap.  xlvi. 
xhii.  See  Baumgarten's  Erlimterung  dor  Chruttickem 
AltetthQmt  r,  p.  492.  —  Schl 
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their  hearts  before  God  in  free  and  unpre- 
meditated effusions.  They  supposed  there 
was  great  efficacy  in  the  sign  of  the  cross 
against  all  sorts  of  evils,  and  particularly 
against  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits; 
and  therefore  no  one  undertook  anything  of 
much  moment  without  first  crossing  him- 
self.1 Other  ceremonies  I  pass  without 
notice. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF     DIVISIONS    OR     HERESIES     IN 
THE    CHURCH. 

i .  Most  of  the  sects  which  disquieted  the 
church  in  the  preceding  centuries,  caused  it 
various  troubles  also  in  this ;  for  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Montanists,  Valentinians,  Mar- 
cionites,  and  other  Gnostics,  were  not  wholly 
subdued  by  the  numerous  discussions  of  their 
tenets.  Adelphius  and  Aquilinus  of  the 
Gnostic  tribe,  but  very  little  known,  en- 
deavoured to  insinuate  themselves  and  their 
doctrines  into  the  esteem  of  the  public  at 
Rome  and  in  Italy.2  But  these  and  others 
of  the  same  class  were  resisted  by  Plotinus 
himself,  the  coryphaeus  of  the  Platonists  of 
this  age,  and  by  his  disciples,  with  no  less 
boldness  and  energy  than  the  orthodox 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  manifest ; 
for  the  philosophical  opinions  of  this  faction 
concerning  God,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
nature  of  evil,  and  other  subjects,  could  not 
possibly  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Pla- 
tonists. These  united  forces  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  philosophers  were  doubtless 
competent  to  bring  the  Gnostics  gradually 
to  lose  all  credit  and  influence  among  the 
well-informed.3 

2.  While  the  Christians  were  struggling 


1  The  Christians  at  first  used  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to 
bring  to  remembrance  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  on 
all  occasions.  Hence  Tertullian,  De  Corona  Militis, 
cap.  iii.  p.  121,  says: — Ad  omnem  progressum  atque 
promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum  et  exitum,  ad  vestitum, 
ad  calciatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cu- 
bilia,  ad  sedilia,  quiecunque  nos  conversatio  exercet, 
frontem  crucis  signaculo  terimus.  Compare  also  his 
work,  Ad  Uxorcm,  lib.  ii.  So  late  as  the  second  century 
the  Christians  attached  no  particular  virtue  to  the  rfgn 
of  the  cross,  and  they  paid  it  no  adoration.  See  Ter- 
tullian. Apologet.  cap.  xvi.;  and  Ad  Nations*,  cap.  xii.; 
hut  afterwards  powerful  efficacy  began  to  be  ascribed 
to  it.  See  Cyprian,  Tcstimonia  ado.  Judeeos,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xxi.  xxii.  p  294  ;  and  Lactantius,  Institut.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  xxvii  xxviii. — Schl. 

-   Porphyry,  Vita  Plotini,  cap.  xvi.  p.  118,  &c. 

3  The  book  of  Plotinus  against  the  Gnostics  is  still 
extant  among  his  works.  Ewnead  ii.  lib.  ix.  p.  '213, 
&c.  [Semler,  in  his  Hutoria  Eeclet.  Selecta  Capita, 
vol.  i.  p.  81,  conjectures,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  Gnostics  and  all  the  assailants  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, lost  their  power  after  Origen  introduced  the  alle- 
gorical and  tropological  mode  of  expounding  Scripture, 
and  extended  it  in  iome  BMMUW  to  the  history  of 
Christ.  And  as  he  further  supposes,  the  labours  of 
Pionysius  Alex,  and  Other  learned  fathers,  e.g.  Doro- 
theus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioeh  (who  understood  the  lb- 
brew;  Eusebius,   //./.'.   vii.  32),  may  have  contributed 


with  these  corrupters  of  the  truth,  and  upon 
the  point  of  gaining  the  victory  [a  little  past 
the  middle  of  this  century],  a  new  enemy, 
more  fierce  and  dangerous  than  those,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  field.  Manes,4  whom 
his  disciples  called  Manichams,5  a  Persian,0 
educated  among  the  Magi,  and  himself  one 
of  the  Magi  before  he  became  a  Christian, 
was  instructed  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts 
which  were  in  repute  among  the  Persians 
and  the  adjacent  nations,  and  was  an  astro- 
nomer (though  a  rude  one),  a  physician,  a 
painter,  and  a  philosopher ;  but  he  had  an 
exuberant  imagination,  and,  as  appears  very 
probable,  was  delirious  and  fanatical.  This 
man  adventured  to  combine  the  principles 
of  the  Magi  with  Christianity,  or  rather  to 
explain  the  latter  by  the  former.  To  faci- 
litate the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he 
gave  out  that  Christ  had  left  the  way  of  sal- 
vation imperfectly  explained,  and  that  he 
himself  was  the  Paraclete  whom  the  Saviour 
promised  to  send  to  his  disciples  when  he  left 
the  world.  Many  were  seduced  by  his  elo- 
quence, his  grave  aspect,  and  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  his  life,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  established  a  sect ;  but  at  last  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Yaranes  I.  King  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  cause,  time,  and  manner  of  his 
execution,  are  variously  stated  by  the  an- 
cients.7 


much  to  diminish  the  Gnostic  party,  as  they  carried 
investigation  farther  and  more  lucidly  confuted  the 
Jewish  notions,  and  at  the  same  time  approximated  a 
little  towards  the  Gnostic  doctrines  concerning  the  Son 
of  God.  Hence  it  is  we  hear  no  more  about  the  Gnos- 
tics in  this  century;  and  the  few  who  still  remained 
united  themselves  with  the  Manichseans. — Schl. 

4  The  oriental  writers  call  him  Mani;  (Hyde.  De 
Relig.  Vet.  Persarum,  cap.  21;  andD'Herbelot,  Biblioth. 
Orientate,  art.  Mani);  but  the  Greeks  and  Latins  call 
him  Marr)9,  Mavei?,  and  Manes.  See  Walch,  Hist,  der 
Ketzer.  vol.  i.  p.  691.—  Schl. 

s  See  the  Acta  Archelai,  cap.  v.  49;  Augustine,  De 
Hceresib.  cap  xlvi. ;  and  Contra  Faustum,  lib.  xix.  cap. 
xxii. —  Schl.  [ See  the  Acta  Dispulationis  Arclielai  Epis. 
1 1  Manetit  H&resiar.  in  Routh's  Reliquue  Sacrce,  vol. 
iv.  p.  Ill,  Oxfd.   1818.— R. 

6  Notwithstanding  the  Greek  and  oriental  writers 
represent  Manes  as  being  a  Persian,  Walch  (  Hist,  der 
Ketzer.  vol.  i.  p.  708),  and  Beausobre  (Hist.  Crit.  de 
Manicliee,  tome  i.  p.  66),  think  it  more  probable  that  he 
was  a  Chaldean;  because  Kphrem  Syrus  expressly  so 
states,  Opp.  Syro-Latin.  torn.  ii.  p.  468;  and  because 
Archelaus,  in  his  Acta,  ubi  supra,  cap.  xxxvi.  charges 
Manes  with  understanding  no  language  but  that  of  the 
Chaldees.  —  Schl. 

7  All  that  is  extant  concerning  the  life,  actions,  and 
doctrines  of  this  very  singular  genius,  has  been  very 
carefully  collected  and  reviewed  ingeniously,  though 
often  with  more  ingenuity  and  copiousness,  than  were 
necessary  by  Beausobre,  in  his  Hist.  Critiq.  de  Man  - 
cheeetd't  Matticheitme,  Amsterdam,  1734—39,  2  vols. 
4to.  [Whoever  would  gain  the  best  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  Manes  and  the  Maniclueans.  may  con- 
sult, besides  Beausobre,  ubi  supra,  the  long  eai 
Mosheim,  in  hla  Comment,  do  Rebut,  \c.  pages  728 
W6U,  Mantchtsitmiu  ante  iiamdueot,  &c.  Hemb.  1707, 
Kvo;  Lardner's  Cred.oftko  Got.  I  list,  part  ii.  vol.  hi 
pages  361— 7.')3;  and  Watch's  Hist.  dor  K>t:  >■  vol.  L 
pages  685—814.  These  principal  writers  being  con- 
sulted, all  the  n-t  may  he  neglected.  The  lad  "t  th.se 
works  has  the  great   advantage  that    it  oonoentratei 
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3.  The  religious  system  of  Manes  is  ■ 
compound  of  Christianity  and  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  the  Persians,  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  early  life.  What  the  Persians 
relate  concerning  their  Mithras.  Manes  ap- 
plied to  Christ.  According  to  his  views  and 
those  of  the  Persians,  there  arc  two  iirst 
principles  of  all  things,  a  subtile  and  very 
pure  substance  or  light,  and  a  gross  and 
corrupt  substance  or  darkness.  Over  each 
of  these  a  Lord  has  reigned  from  all  eter- 
nitv.  The  Lord  of  light  is  denominated 
God  ;  the  regent  of  the  world  of  darkness  is 


arranges  properly,  criticises  acutely  and  solidly,  and 
expresses  in  a  lucid  and  agreeable  style  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  by  the  useful  Wolf,  the  agreea- 
ble end  learned  but  prolix  Beausobre,  the  acute  Mos- 
heim,  and  the  solid  and  critical  Lardner. —  J'on  Ein. 
[In  regard  to  the  History  of  Manes, there  Is  much  disa- 
greement between  the  oriental  and  the  Grecian  writers. 
Yet  in  the  particulars  stated  in  the  text  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement. We  will  extract  from  Moshciin's  Ctrmm. 
de  lieb.  Christ,  p.  734,  &c.  so  much  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  history  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Manes,  on 
meeting  with  the  books  of  the  Christians,  found  that 
the  religion  they  contained  coincided  with  his  philo- 
sophy in  some  respects,  and  contradicted  it  in  others. 
He  determined  to  unite  the  two  together,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  one  by  the  other,  and  thus  to  give  the 
world  a  new  religion.  He  began  by  giving  out  that  he 
was  the  Paraclete  (6  riapa^A^Toc,  John  xvi.  7,  13,  &c.) 
and  perhaps  he  really  supposed  he  was  so.  He  rejected 
or  altered  such  books  of  the  Christians  as  contravened 
his  opinions,  and  substituted  others  in  their  place,  par- 
ticularly those  which  he  pretended  were  written  by 
himself  under  a  divine  impulse.  The  King  of  Persia 
threw  him  into  prison,  but  for  what  cause  is  unknown 
The  Greek  writers  (especially  Archelaus,  in  his  Acta  Dis- 
putationit,  Sec.  who  furnished  the  other  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  with  nearly  all  the  historical  facts  they  state), 
represent  that  he  was  imprisoned,  because  having  pro- 
mised to  cure  the  king's  son,  he  failed  and  caused  the 
death  of  the  young  prince.  A  different  account  is  given 
by  the  oriental  writers,  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian, 
cited  by  D'llerbelot,  Bibliotkeque  Orient,  art.  Muni; 
Hyde,  Historia  Relig.  Veter.  Pertarum,  cap.  xxi.,  R  - 
naudot,  Historia  Patriarch.  Alexnnttriner.  p.  12;  Pocock, 
Specimen  Hist.  Arabian,  p.  149,  &e.  They  state  that 
Junes,  coming  to  the  court  of  King  Sapor,  was  received 
kindly;  and  that  his  doctrines  were  embraced  by  the 
monarch.  Hereupon  Manes  became  so  bold  as  publicly 
to  attack  the  Persian  religion.  This  drew  on  him  per- 
secution, and  so  endangered  his  life  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  into  Turkistan.  Here  he  collected  many  fol- 
lowers, and  spent  a  whole  year  in  a  cave,  where  he 
composed  his  book  entitled  Erteng,  or  Arzeug,  i.e.  the 
Qogpt  I,  and  which  is  adorned  with  splendid  paintings. 
This  book  he  represented  to  be  a  gift  of  God.  In  the 
mean  time  Sapor  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hormisdas,  who  was  so  favourable  to  Manes  as  to 
embrace  bis  religion.     After  the  death  of  Hormisdas. 

■  l.  succeeded  to  the  throne,     lie  was  at  first 

I  towards  Mimes  but  soon  turned  against 

him  and  determined  on  his  destruction.     Kor  this  pur- 

pose  he  allured  him  from  hi-  Bafe  retreat,  tinder  pretence 

lutation  with  the  Magi,  and  c&u  ed  him  to  be 
put  to  death  as  a  perverter  of  the  true  religion.  This 
tool;  place  In  Ih  •,  or,  according  to  Walch, 

{Hiit.  r.  vol.  1.  p.  784)  In  the  year  277.      ri>  ■ 

■  t    of  Man  ■  inlmat  w  than  terrified 

hi    followers.     The  tnosl  able  and  eloquent  of  them 
i  through  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  over 
hi  » - 1  parts  of  the  world;  and  by  the  severity  of  their 
morals  and  tii"  simplicity  of  their  religion,  they  every- 
where made  pro   ilyte        \mi  notwithstanding  all  the 
which  have  befallen  th  >m,  tie  Ir  ■'■ 
i  tin  .  day,  in  the  mountains  between  Pen  la 
and  rndla.     Schl,     ;  More  recent  writers  may  be  <••>■•- 
suited,  \ iz.  Ni' indi  r  a  vol.  i.   part  II 

i,   and  Von    It    i  -hlin       M    I  !■  gg,     Dif    7" 
u.  ihr  Urspt  ■>■■    ,  1825,  Bvo.      Mnr. 


called  II}  le  yoArh  mutter),  or  daemon  (the 
devil).  These  two  Lords  are  of  opposite 
natures  and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  light, 
as  he  is  himself  happy,  so  he  is  beneficent; 
the  Lord  of  darkness,  being  himself  misera- 
ble, is  malignant,  and  wishes  others  also  to 
be  miserable.  Each  has  produced  a  nume- 
rous progeny  of  Ids  own  peculiar  character, 
and  distributed  them  over  his  empire. 

4.  For  a  very  long  period  of  time  the 
prince  of  darkness  was  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  light,  and  of  the  world  of  light; 
but  on  occasion  of  a  war  which  arose  in  his 
kingdom,  he  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
light ■ ;  and  on  discovering  it,  he  was  eager 
to  possess  it.  The  Lord  of  light  opposed 
him  with  an  army;  but  the  general  of  the 
celestial  army,  whose  name  was  The  Fir-t 
Man,  was  rather  unsuccessful;  and  the 
troops  of  darkness  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ce- 
lestial elements,  and  of  light  itself  which  is 
an  animate  substance,  and  these  they  mixed 
with  depraved  matter.  The  next  general 
on  the  side  of  the  world  of  light,  called  The 
Living  Spirit,  conducted  the  war  more  suc- 
cessfully; yet  he  was  unable  to  liberate  the 
celestial  substance  now  in  combination  with 
the  vicious  elements.  The  vanquished 
prince  of  darkness  produced  the  parents  of 
the  human  race.  The  men  who  are  born 
of  this  stock  consist  of  a  body  formed  from 
the  depraved  matter  of  the  world  of  dark- 
ness, and  of  two  souls,  the  one  sensitive  and 
concupiscent  which  they  derived  from  the 
prince  of  darkness,  the  other  rational  and 
immortal,  being  a  particle  of  that  divine 
light  which  was  plundered  by  the  army  of 
darkness  and  immersed  in  matter. 

5.  Men  being  thus  formed  by  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  minds  which  were  the 
daughters  of  eternal  light  being  inclosed  in 
their  bodies,  God  now,  by  the  living  Spirit 
who  had  before  vanquished  t he  prince  of 
darkness,  formed  this  our  earth  out  of  vi- 
cious matter,  that  it  might  become  the  n 
dence  of  the  human  race,  and  afford  Clod 
advantages  for  gradually  delivering  souls 
from  their  bodies,  and  separating  the  good 
matter  from  the  bad.  Aiterwards  God  pro- 
duced from  himself  two  majestic  bein 
who  should  afford  succour  I  >uls  im- 
mured  in   bodies,    namely,  Christ    and  tli  j 

Holy  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  being  whom  the 
Persians  call  Mithras,  lie  is  a  most  splen- 
did substance,  consisting  of  the  purest  light 
of  God,  Bolf-existcnt,  animate,  excelling  in 
wisdom,  and  having  his  residence  in  the  sun. 
The  Holy  Spirit  likewise  is  an  animate1  and 
lucid  Bubstanee,  which  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  atmosphere  that  encompasses  our 
earth,  warms  and   enlightens  the  souls  of 
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men,  fecundates  the  earth,  elicits  gradually 
from  it  the  latent  particles  of  divine  fire,, 
and  wafts  them  upward  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  their  native  world. 

6.  After  God  had  for  a  long  time  admo- 
nished the  captive  souls  immured  in  bodies, 
by  angels  and  by  men  instructed  by  him- 
self, he  at  length,  in  order  to  accelerate 

a  ©        *  • 

their  return  to  the  heavenly  country,  di- 
rected Christ,  his  son,  to  descend  from  the 
sun  to  this  our  world.  He  beino-  clad  in 
the  form  and  shadow  of  a  human  body,  but 
not  joined  to  a  real  body,  appeared  among 
the  Jews,  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  souls 
may  extricate  themselves  from  the  bodv, 
and  proved  his  divinity '  by  his  miracles. 
But  the  prince  of  darkness  instigated  the 
Jews  to  crucify  him.  This  punishment, 
however,  he  did  not  actually  endure,  be- 
cause he  had  not  a  body ;  but  the  people 
supposed  he  was  crucified.  Having  accom- 
plished his  embassy  Christ  returned  to  the 
sun.  his  former  residence,  and  charged  his 
apostles  to  propagate  the  religion  he  had 
taught  them  throughout  the  world.  More- 
over, when  about  to  depart  he  promised  to 
send  at  some  time  a  greater  and  more  per- 
fect apostle,  whom  he  called  the  Paraclete, 
who  should  add  many  things  to  the  precepts 
he  had  delivered,  and  dispel  all  errors  in 
regard  to  religious  subjects.  This  Para- 
clete promised  by  Christ  was  Manes  the 
Persian,  who  by  command  of  God  ex- 
plained the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation  per- 
fectly, and  without  any  ambiguity  or  con- 
cealment. 

7.  The  souls  which  believe  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  cease  from  worship- 
ing the  God  of  the  Jews  (who  is  no  other 
than  the  prince  of  darkness),  obey  the  laws 
which  were  given  by  Christ  and  enlarged 
and  explained  by  Manes,  the  Paraclete,  and 
perseveringly  resist  the  lusts  of  the  evil  soul, 
these  shall  progressively  become  purified 
from  the  contaminations  of  base  matter.  Yet 
the  entire  purgation  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
effected  in  the  present  life.  Therefore  souls 
when  freed  from  the  body  must  undergo  a 
twofold  purification  after  death,  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  world  of  light;  the 
first  purification  is  by  sacred  water,"  and  the 
second  by  sacred  fire.  They  first  go  to 
the  moon,  which  consists  of  sacred  water, 
an  I  arc  there  purified  during  fifteen  davs; 


1  Not  his  Divinity;  for  this,  In  tho  true  and  proper 

of  the  won!,  lie  Manichteans  couW  not  predicate 

of  Christ  nor  of  the  Holy  Ghost     They  held  neither  of 

them  to  be  more  nncient  than  the  world.     Bee  Portu- 

natns  In  hii  dispute  with  Augustine,  I.  p.  69     They 

I  thai  the  II  rht  of  the  Son  mlghl  b  i 
Intervening  matter,  but  thai  the  light  of 
oould  not.    See  Mosbetm,  Co  Christ   fcc 

p.  775,  8tc.—  8chl. 


thence  they  proceed  to  the  sun,  the  holy 
fire  of  which  removes  entirely  all  their  re- 
maining pollution.  The  bodies  which  they 
left  behind,  being  formed  of  base  matter, 
revert  back  to  their  original  mass. 

8.  But  the  souls  which  have  neglected  the 
means  for  their  purgation  will,  after  death, 
pass  into  other  bodies,  either  of  animals  or 
of  other  beings,  until  they  become  cleansed. 
Some  also,  being  peculiarly  depraved,  will 
be  delivered  over  to  the  evil  demons  inhabit- 
ing our  atmosphere,  to  be  tormented  for  a 
season.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  souls 
shall  be  liberated  and  restored  to  the  world 
of  light,  then,  at  the  command  of  God,  in- 
fernal fire  will  burst  from  the  caverns  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  will  burn  up  and 
destroy  the  fabric  of  this  world.  After  these 
events,  the  prince  and  powers  of  darkness 
will  be  compelled  to  retire  to  their  wretched 
country,  where  they  must  remain  for  ever. 
For,  to  prevent  their  renewing  war  against 
the  world  of  light,  God  will  encompass  the 
world  of  darkness  with  an  invincible  guard. 
That  is  to  say,  the  souls  whose  salvation  has 
become  desperate  will  keep  watch  like  sol- 
diers about  the  world  of  darkness,  so  that 
its  miserable  inhabitants  can  no  more  go  out. 

9.  To  give  these  monstrous  opinions  some 
plausibility,  Manes  rejected  nearly  all  the 
sacred  books  in  which  the  Christians  be- 
lieved their  religion  was  contained.  The 
Old  Testament  especially  he  pronounced  to 
be  the  work,  not  of  God  but  of  the  prince 
of  darkness,  whom  he  represented  the  Jews 
as  worshipping  in  place  of  the  true  God. 
The  four  histories  of  Christ  which  we  call 
Gospels,  he  either  denied  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  the  apostles,  or  he  maintained  that 
if  they  were  so,  they  had  been  corrupted, 
interpolated;  and  stuffed  with  Jewish  fables 
by  crafty  and  deceitful  men.  In  place  of 
them  he  substituted  another  gospel  which 
he  denominated  Erteng,  and  which  he  af- 
firmed had  been  dictated  to  him  by  God 
himself.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  wholly 
rejected.  The  Epistles  which  are  ascribed 
to  St.  Paul  he  admitted  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him,  but  maintained  that  they  were 
adulterated.  What  he  thought  of  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament  Ave  arc  not 
informed. 

10.  The  rules  of  life  which  Manes  pre- 
scribed for  his  followers  were  peculiarly 
rigorous  and  severe.  He  directed  them  to 
mortify  and  macerate  the  body,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  evil  and 
the  work  of  the  prince  of  darkn  de- 
prive it  of  every  convenience  and  gratifica- 
tion, to  extirpate  every  Bcns.ua!  a] 

and  to  divest  themselves  of  all  the  propen- 
sities and  instincts  of  nature.     Hut  as  lie 
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foresaw  that  he  could  expect  few  t<>  embrace 
his  system,  if  he  imposed  upon  all  without 
discrimination  such  severe  rules  of  life,  he 
divided  his  followers  into  two  classes,  the 
elect  and  the  hearers ;  that  is,  the  perfect 
Christians  and  the  imperfect.  The  former, 
or  the  elect,  were  to  abstain  from  flesh, 
egg*,  milk,  fish,  wine,  and  every  inebriating 
drink,  from  marriage  and  from  every  in- 
dulgence of  sexual  passions,  to  live  in  the 
most  abject  poverty,  to  sustain  their  ema- 
ciated bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulse,  and 
melons,  to  abstain  from  all  active  life,  and 
to  be  devoid  both  of  love  and  hatred.  A 
milder  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  hearers. 
They  might  possess  houses,  lands,  and  goods, 
eat  flesh  though  sparingly,  and  marry  wives: 
yet  even  these  indulgences  had  their  limi- 
tations. The  whole  body  of  Manichasans 
were  subjected  to  one  president,  who  repre- 
sented Jesus  Christ;  with  him  were  con- 
nected twelve  masters  or  rulers,  who 
represented  the  twelve  apostles;  next  to 
these  there  were  seventy-two  bishops,  cor- 
responding with  the  seventy-two  disciples 
of  Christ;  and  under  each  bishop  there 
were  presbyters  and  deacons.  All  these 
officers  were  from  the  class  of  the  elect.1 

11.  The  sect  of  the  Hicracites  was  formed 
in  Egypt  near  the  close  of  this  century,  by 
Hierax  of  Lcontopolis,  who  was  a  book- 
copier  by  trade,  a  man  of  learning  and 
venerable  for  the  visible  sanctity  of  his  de- 
portment. Many  have  supposed  that  this 
sect  was  a  branch  of  the  Manichaean  family, 
but  erroneously;  for  although  Hierax  held 
some  notions  in  common  with  Manes,  yet 


l  All  those  particulars  are  more  fully  stated  and  sup- 
ported by  citations  from  antiquity,  in  my  Comment,  de 
Rebiu  Christ.  Sec.  [pages  728—903 ;  with  which  the 
reader  should  compare  Walch  s  Hist.  d<  r  Ketzer.  vol. 
i  pages  G85 — 814.  From  both  we  extract  the  following 
notices  respecting  the  worship  of  this  sect.  They  re- 
verenced the  sun  and  the  moon,  though  they  did  not 
account  them  deities.  Their  worship  was  so  simple, 
that  they  claimed  to  be  farther  removed  from  paganism 
than  all  other  Christians.  They  had  no  temples,  no 
altars,  no  images,  no  oblations,  and  no  burning  of  in- 
cense. They  observed  Sundays  which  tiny  kept  as 
fasts.  But  they  observed  none  of  the  Christian  festi- 
vals which  relate  to  the  incarnation  and  baptism  of 
Christ.  They  celebrated  the  memorial  of  Christ's  death 

but  with  little  of  devotion.  Whether  they  observed 
Krister  i>  uncertain,  but  they  Observed  tin  anniversary 
of  Mane,-  death,  whieh  they  Called  I'.ama  (j3rj/xa),  with 

hi  devotion.  Pasting  was  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant religious  exercises.  They  kept  sacred  Sundays  and 
Mondays.  They  made  use  of  baptism,  but  did  not 
baptise  either  children  or  grown  persons  who  were 
only  bearers  ;  and  even  to  the  elect,  it  was  left  optional 
v.  h  tin  r  thej  would  be  baptised  or  not.  The  elect  ob- 
served likewise  the  Lord's  supper,  though  it  i^  not 
known  what  they  used  la  place  of  wine,  which  was  with 
them  altogether  prohibited.  Schl.  [The  student  mag 
also  eon  alt,  on  Manes  <>r  Ifanl  and  his  bj  rt<  m,  Matter, 

lli't.  da    Quoit,  vol.  iii.  p    ?•»,  .So.;  Ciosi-ler.    l.ilnluili, 

see.  'J  I .  Davidson's  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  •.'•.'.'{;  Mil  man's  Hiit. 
of  eh rist,  vol.  ii.  p.  828,  fee.  where  he  will  Bnd  much 

authentic  information  from  the  best  sources  ;  and  K 

translation  of  Neander's  Ktrchengtt.  vol.  ii  p.  140,  fco. 
— Ii. 


he  differed  from  him  in  many  respects.  lie 
believed  it  was  the  great  business  of  Christ 

to  promulgate  a  new  law,  more  perfect  and 
more  strict  than  that  of  Moses.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  Christ  had  prohibited  to 
his  followers,  marriage,  flesh,  wine,  and 
whatever  was  grateful  to  the  senses  or  the 
body ;  which  things  had  been  allowed  by 
Moses,  but  were  abrogated  by  Christ. 
Yet  if  we  duly  consider  all  accounts,  we 
shall  conclude  that  Hierax,  as  well  as 
Manes,  did  not  suppose  these  severe  injunc- 
tions were  imposed  by  Christ  on  all  his 
followers,  but  only  on  those  who  aspired 
after  the  highest  attainments  in  virtue.  To 
this  radical  error  he  added  others,  either 
growing  out  of  it  or  originating  from  other 
sources:  for  example,  he  excluded  infants, 
who  died  before  they  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  be- 
cause divine  rewards  could  be  due  to  none 
but  such  as  had  actually  passed  through  re- 
gular conflicts  with  the  body  and  its  lusts. 
He  also  maintained  that  Melchisedec,  the 
king  of  Salem  who  blessed  Abraham,  was 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  he  denied,  and  the  whole  sacred  vo- 
lume, especially  its  historical  parts,  he  ob- 
scured with  allegorical  interpretations.2 

12.  The  controversies  respecting  the 
Trinity  which  commenced  in  the  preceding 
century,  from  the  time  when  Grecian  philo- 
sophy got  into  the  church,  had  a  wider 
spread  in  this  century  and  produced  various 
methods  of  explaining  that  doctrine.  First 
[in  the  early  part  of  the  century]  Noetus, 
a  man  of  whom  little  is  known,  a  native  of 
Smvrnn,  maintained  that  God  himself  whom 
he  denominated  the  Father,  and  held  to  be 
absolutely  one  and  indivisible,  united  him- 
self with  the  man  Christ,  whom  he  called 
the  Son,  and  in  him  was  born  and  Buf- 
fered. From  this  dogma  of  NoetUS  his 
adherents  were  called  Patripassians  ;  i.e. 
persons  who  held  that  the  great  Parent  of 
the  universe  himself,  and  not  merely  some 
one  person  of  the  Godhead,  had  made  ex- 
piation tor  the  sins  of  nun.  Nor  were  they 
unfitlv  denominated  so,  it'  the  ancient s  cor- 
rectly understood  their  views.3 


2  Epipbanius,  lh,><s.  lxviL  [and  Augustine,  I 
cap.  xhii.]  from  whom  nearly  all  others  have  borrowed, 
with  little  exception,  all  they  state.  [See  Mosheim,  De 
/;,/,.  Christ,  fee.  pages  903  !  10;  Walch.  Hut.  A  r  Kets. 
\<>i.  i.  pages  BIS  sj.'i;  Tillemont,  Mi  m.  pourtervfr  <\ 
f  Hut.  Ecdis.  tomeiv.  p.   Ill,  end  Lardner's  Credit. 

Got.  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  \i.  p.  76,  kc—Sckl. 

:\  Sec  llippolytus,  ,V  t  tun  cmilm  Han  sin    Noi'ti,  in  his 

Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  r>,  cd.  Fabricii;  Epiphanius,  I 

hii.  Dj'/i.  torn.  i.  p.  I7!»;  Theodorct,  Hunt.  Fabul.  lib 
iii.  cap.  iii.;  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  'J27.  [Noetus  so  hi  Id  the 
unity  of  Cod  as  to  discard  the  orthodox   opinion  of   a 

plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  in  fact  he  acknow- 
ledged but  one  person,  who  is  designated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures  by  the  tide  of  the  Father.    NoStus  therefore  was 


ClIAP.   V.] 


SCHISMS  OR  HERESIES. 


Ill 


13.  After  the  middle  of  the  century  ap- 
peared Sabellius,  an  African  presbyter  or 
bishop,  at  Ptolemais,  the  principal  city  in 
Pentapolis,  a  province  of  Libya  Cyrenaica. 
He  explained  what  the  scriptures  teach  con- 
cerning the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  Noetus, 
and  gathered  a  number  of  followers,  al- 
though he  was  confuted  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria.  Noetus  had  supposed  that 
God  the  Father,  personally,  assumed  the 
human  nature  of  Christ ;  but  Sabellius  held 
that  only  a  certain  energy  put  forth  by  the 
supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the 
divine  nature  being  separated  from  it,  be- 
came united  with  the  Son  or  the  man  Christ. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  he  considered  as  being 
a  similar  portion  or  part  of  the  eternal 
Father.1    Hence  it  appears  that  the  Sabel- 


a  Unitarian,  as  respects  the  doctrine  of  three  persons ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Christ,  he  held  better 
views  than  the  Socinians.  So  far  as  relates  to  two 
natures  united  in  one  person  in  Christ,  he  agreed  with 
the  orthodox ;  but  the  divine  person  which  was  united 
with  the  human  nature,  according  to  Noetus'  views, 
was  no  other  than  the  person  of  the  Father,  because 
there  was  no  other  person  in  the  Godhead.  See  Mos- 
heim,  Comment,  de  Ileb.  Christ,  pages  G81 — G87;  and 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  pages  1 — 13. — Schl. 

1  Most  of  the  ancients  who  wrote  against  the  heretics, 
speak  of  Sabellius  [especially  Epiphanius,  Hares,  lxii. 
and  Theodoret,  Haret.  Fabul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.]  To 
these  add  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vi.;  Atha- 
nasius,  De  Sententia  Dionysii  [and  Basil  the  Great, 
Ep.  210  and  235.]  Nearly  all  that  is  written  by  the 
ancients  has  been  collected  by  Wormius  in  his  Historia 
Sabelliana,  Francf.  and  Lips.  1G%,  8vo,  a  learned  work, 
only  a  small  part  of  which  relates  to  Sabellius.  [See 
Mosheim,  Cumment.de  Reb.  Christ.  &c.  pages  688 — 6'M; 
Beausobre,  Histoire  de  Manichee,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  533, 
&c;  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gos.  Hist,  part  ii.  vol. 
iv.  p.  558,  &c.  and  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii. 
pages  14 — 49.  The  last  of  these  differs  somewhat  from 
Mosheim  in  his  description  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine. 
He  states  it  thus : — the  ancients  one  and  all  say  that  the 
Sabellian  system  marred  the  true  doctrine  concerning 
God,  and  concerning  all  the  three  persons.  It  was  one 
of  two  directly  opposite  errors  of  which  Arianism  was 
the  other ;  and  the  true  doctrine  occupied  the  middle 
ground  between  them.  Indeed  Arius,  by  pushing  his 
opposition  to  Sabellius  too  far,  was  led  into  his  error. 
It  hence  follows  that  Sabellius,  who  did  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  made  too 
little  distinction  between  them,  while  Arius  made  the 
distinction  too  wide.  It  is  clear  that  Sabellius  acknow- 
ledged but  one  person,  and  considered  the  Son  of  God 
as  not  being  a  distinct  person;  so  that  he  could  not 
have  taught  a  personal  distinction  in  the  Trinity.  By 
the  Word  (Aoyos)  Sabellius  understood  an  energy,  by 
which  the  man  Christ  performed  his  works.  So  long 
as  Christ  remained  on  earth,  this  divine  energy  was  in 
him,  hut  afterwards  it  ceased.  It  was  therefore  like  a 
sunbeam,  which  operates  on  bodies  and  produces  the 
effects  of  the  sun,  without  being  itself  a  person.  So 
also  is  it  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  operations  of  God  in  men,  tending  to  fur- 
ther their  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  their  advancement 
In  virtue.  The  manner  of  God's  putting  forth  his 
energy,  by  which  the  Son  was  produced,  and  by  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  still  produced  and  continued,  the 
ancients  expressed  by  the  words,  to  spread  out  or  ex- 
tend (n\a.Tvi>ecr9a.i,  protendere,  exter.dere),  to  tend  forth 
(ndfxireaOai),  and  to  transform,  QT  change  inn's  form  and 

appearance  (ncTanopfclo-Oai,  ^Tacrx^iJiaTi^tiv).  From 
what  has  now  been  stated,  it  maybe  perceived  how  Sa- 
bellius could  have  taught  the  existence  of  three  formt 
or  aspects  (rota  npo&uirra)  in  the  divine  essence,  without 
admitting  the  reality  ox  three  different  persons;  and 


lians  must  have  been  denominated  by  the 
ancients  Patripassians,  in  a  different  sense 
of  the  word  from  that  in  which  the  Noe- 
tians  were  so  called.  Yet  the  appellation 
was  not  wholly  improper. 

14.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  [about  A.D. 
244],  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia, 
a  pious  and  learned  man,  taught  that  Christ 
before  his  birth  of  the  Virgin  had  no  dis- 
tinct divinity,  but  only  that  of  the  Father. 
This  proposition,  if  we  duly  consider  what 
is  reported  concerning  him  by  the  ancients, 
contained  the  following  sentiment :  that 
Christ  had  no  existence  before  he  was  born 
of  Mary ;  that  at  his  birth,  a  soul,  originat- 
ing from  God  himself,  and  therefore  superior 
to  the  souls  of  all  men,  being  a  particle  of 
the  divine  nature,  entered  into  and  was 
united  with  the  man.  Beryllus  was  so 
lucidly  and  energetically  confuted  by  Ori- 
gen  in  a  council  assembled  at  Bostra  [A.D. 
244],  that  he  gave  up  the  cause,  and  re- 
turnd  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.2 

15.  Very  different  from  him,   both 


m 


how  his  opposers  could  infer  that  he  admitted  but  one 
distinction  under  three  different  names.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  in  this,  that  according  to  some  representa- 
tions, Sabellius  taught  there  was  a  difference  or  sepira- 
tion  (Siatpe(ni>)  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  i  but  according  to  other  accounts,  he  maintained 
such  a.  unity  as  was  inconsistent  with  it.  This  diffi- 
culty is  the  most  easily  surmounted,  by  supposing  the 
former  to  refer  to  an  imagined  or  conceived  distinction, 
and  not  any  real  one.  Such  are  Walch's  views  of  the 
Sabellian  system  [and  very  similar  are  those  of  Nean- 
der,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  i.  part  iii.  pages  1018  — 1025.] 
Walch  thinks  that  Sabellius  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
Patripassian,  for  these  held  Christ  to  be  one  person,  in 
whom  two  natures  were  personally  united ;  and  believed 
that,  not  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  as  a  person,  but 
the  divine  nature  of  the  Father,  wdio  was  the  only  per- 
son, was  united  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  Now 
as  Sabellius  held  the  Son  to  be  no  real  part  of  the 
Father,  and  still  less  held  to  a  personal  union  of  two 
natures  in  Christ,  he  cannot  truly  be  called  a  Patri- 
passian. According  to  Sabellius'  opinion,  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  in  whom  resided  a  divine  power  that  pro- 
duced those  effects  which  we  regard  as  the  acts  of  the 
divine  nature  united  to  the  human.  Among  the  op- 
posers  of  Sabellius,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  attracted 
the  most  notice.  Yet  the  opposition  made  by  this 
bishop  was  not  satisfactory  to  all.  Offensive  passages 
were  found  in  his  epistles  against  the  Sabellians.  As 
he  there  brought  forward  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  incar- 
nation, and  from  that  deduced  his  proof  of  the  real 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  was 
understood  as  holding  that  the  Son,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
a  divine  being,  was  a  created  one,  or  as  denying  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  of  the  same  essence. 
Dionysius  defended  himself,  and  showed  that  he  had 
been  misunderstood.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Allans 
after  his  death  claimed  him  as  on  their  side,  which 
obliged  Athanasius  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Dio- 
nysius against  them.  Still  there  continued  to  be  some 
to  whom  this  defence  appeared  insufficient — Basil  the 
Great  is  an  example.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dio- 
nysius thought  with  Athanasius  in  regard  to  the  Tri- 
nity, but  he  used  the  language  of  Alius.  In  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  man- 
ner of  Nestorius,  for  he  carried  the  distinction  b<  tw  i  i  n 
the  divine  and  the  human  natures  Of  Christ  solar  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  former  from  u  participation  in 
those  changes  in  the  latter  which  wire  the  resulJ  of  the 
personal  union  of  the  two  nature-.  Bee  Walch,  Hist. 
der  Ketster.  vol.  ii.  pages  50—03. —  Schl* 
2  Eusebius,  But.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  oap.  uc.  and  \\\m.; 
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CENTURY  III. 


[Part  11. 


morals  and  in  sentiment,  was  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata! a  bishop  of  Antioch  [in  Syria],  and  at 
the  same  time  clothed  with  the  civil  office 

of  a  dncenarius.1  He  was  an  ostentatious 
man,  opulent  and  arrogant  ;  -  and  greatly 
disquieted  the  eastern  church  soon  after  the 
middle  of  this  century,  by  his  novel  expla- 
nations of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  di- 
vine nature  and  concerning  Christ.  The 
sect  which  embraced  his  opinions  were 
called  Faulians  or  Paulianists.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us,  he  supposed  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  exist  in  God,  just  as  reason 
and  the  active  power  do  in  man ;  that 
Christ  was  born  a  mere  man ;  but  that  the 
wisdom  or  reason  (}.6yo;)  of  the  Father  de- 
sended  into  him  and  enabled  him  to  teach 
and  work  miracles;  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  the  divine  "Word  (Aoyog)  with  the 
man  Christ,  we  might  say  Christ  was  God, 
though  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
He  so  concealed  his  real  sentiments  under 


Jerome,  DeViris  Illustr.  cap.lx.;  Socrates,  Hist.  Ernies. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  Among  the  moderns,  see  Le  Clerc, 
Ars  Criticu,  torn.  i.  par.  ii.  sec.  i.  cap.  xiv. ;  Chauffe- 
pic.  Nouveau  Dictionniire  Hist.  Crit.  tome  i.  p.  268, 
&c  [See  Mosbeim,  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ.  \c.  p. 
G'J'J,  &c.  and  Walch,  Hist.  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  paces  126— 
1 36.  Walch  does  not  place  Beryllus  among  the  heretics, 
because  he  is  not  chargeable  with  obstinacy  in  his  er- 
rors, nor  with  establishing  a  sect  or  party;  both  of 
which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  heretic.  Mosheim's 
assertion  that  Beryllus  represented  Christ  as  possessing 
a  soul  derived  from  the  divine  essence,  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture that  cannot  be  supported  by  proof. — Schl.  [Ne- 
andcr,  Kirchengesch.xoX.  i.  part  iii.  p.  1014,  &c.  places 
Beryllus  among  that  class  of  Patripassians  who  con- 
sidered the  personality  of  the  Son  of  God  as  originating 
from  a  radiation  or  emanation  from  the  essence  of  God 
into  a  human  body.  He  therefore  places  Beryilus  and 
Sabellius  in  the  same  class. — Mur. 

1  The  due,  itnrii  were  a  species  of  procurators  for  the 
emperors  in  the  provinces,  whose  salary  was  two  hun- 
dred sestertia  [ducena  sestertia,  equal  to  above  £1600 
Ster.]  from  which  sum  these  officers  derived  their  title. 
See  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  liii.;  Suetonius,  Claudian,  cap. 
x\iv.  and  Scdmtuiiu,  Notes  on  Capitolinus,  Pertinax, 
p.  12.").  From  Seller's  Antiquities  of  Palmyra,  Loud. 
1696,  Bvo,  p.  1GG,  &c.  it  appears  that  this  office  was 
much  used  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Mosbeim  con- 
jectures {Comment,  da  Reb.  Chris!.  &c.  p.  705)  that 
Pan!  obtained  it  by  means  of  Zcnobia,  who  had  a  high 
esteem  for  him. — SckL 

-'  EuMbiu  .  Hid.  Ecc&et.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  [Euee- 
re  .:i\<  copious extracts  from  the  circular  letter 
<.f  the  council,  which  condemned  Paul  and  ordained 
Domnui  his  successor.  The  council  characterize  Paul 
as  having  ri»  D  from  poverty  to  opulence,  by  extortion 
and  bribery;  as  proud,  and  Insolent,  and  ostentatious; 
as  choosing  to  be  addressed  by  his  civil  title,  ami  ap- 
pearing in  public  att  nded  by  guards  and  all  the  splen- 
dour  of  worldly  rank ;  ;^  abusin  5  authority  a-  ,.n  officer 
in  the  church;  as  Intolerably  vain,  and  coveting  the 
adulatic.ii,  of  the  multitude;  a--  decrying  the  fact! 
the  church,  exalting  himi  1  slf,  and  abolishing  the  hymns 
in  ootnsnon  use,  and  appointing  wom<  psalms 

in  praise  of  him  elf;  oul  bishops  end  pres- 

to sound  hi  :i  1  to  extol  him  a->  an  angel 

from  heaven;  ai  1  ■■  ping  several  young  and  ban 
woman  near  hi.  person,  whom  lie  enriched  with  pre- 
sents) and  as  living  in  luxury  with  them.     How  much 

of  colouring   there  may  he  in   this   picture  We   have  not 

the  means  ot  dsateraiining.     Bui  tie  little 

doubt  the  charaota  of  Paul  1  ei  ach  us  did  not  hi  come 

a  bishop — Mar. 


ambiguous  forms  of  speech,  that  repeated 
ecclesiastical  councils  were  wholly  unable 
to  convict  him;  but  at  last  in  the  council 
assembled  A.D.  2G9,  Malchion,  a  rhetori- 
cian, drew  him  from  his  concealment,  and 
he  was  convicted  and  divested  of  his  epis- 
copal office.3 

1G.  In  a  very  different  way  some  obscure 
philosophers  in  Arabia,  the  disciples  of  a 
man  unknown,  marred  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  They  denied  the  soul  to  be 
immortal,  maintaining  that  it  died  with  the 
body,  and  that  it  would  be  resuscitated  with 
it  by  the  power  of  God.4  The  believers  in 
this  doctrine  were  called  Arabians,  from  the 
country  in  which  they  lived.  Origen,  being 
sent  for  from  Egypt,  disputed  against  them 
with  such  success  in  a  full  council,  that 
they  renounced  their  error. 

17.  Among  the  sects  which  arose  in  this 
century,  that  of  the  Xovatians  is  placed 
last.  They  did  not  indeed  corrupt  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  discipline  to  which  they  adhered, 


3  See  Epistola  Concilii  Antiocheni  ad  Paulum,  in  the 
Biiiliothe.ca  Patrum,  torn.  xi.  p.  302,  ed.  Paris,  1644.  fol. 
and  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  Ep.  ad  Paulum,  ibid.  p. 
273,  and  Decern  Pauli  Samosateni  Quepstiones,  ibid.  p. 
278.  See  also  Mosbeim,  Comment,  de  Reb.  Christ.  Sec. 
pages  701 — 718,  and  Walch,  Hist,  (hr  Ketzer,  vol.  ii.  p. 
pages  64 — 125.  From  the  last  writer  we  extract  the 
following,  to  give  a  more  full  and  correct  view  of  the 
Samnsatenian  doctrines : — 1.  Paul  of  Samosata  taught 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  in  the  scriptures  is  de- 
nominated the  Father.  2.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
3.  What  he  understood  by  the  Holy  Ghost  we  do  not 
know;  and  Mosbeim  has  attempted  to  supply  this  de- 
fect by  a  mere  conjecture.  4.  Concerning  the  Word 
and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  he  has  spoken  largely;  but 
whether  he  distinguished  between  the  Word  in  < 
(Aoyos  ei'SiafleTO?)  and  the  Word  produced  from  God 
(Adyo?  7rpo</>opi<cbs),  is  doubtful.  5.  This  Word  or 
M'isdom  in  God  is  not  a  substance  or  a  person.  0.  Hut 
it  is  in  the  divine  mind,  as  reason  is  in  men.  7.  Christ 
was  a  mere  man.  8.  He  first  began  to  exist  when  ho 
was  horn  of  Mary.  9.  Yet  in  this  man  dwelt  the  divine 
Word  or  Wisdom,  and  it  was  operative  in  him.  10.  The 
union  commenced  when  Christ  "as  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  Mary.  11.  By  means  of  this  Wisdom  of  I 
in  him,  Christ  gradually  acquired  his  knowledge  and 
his  practical  virtues.  By  it  he  hecame  at  once  God  and 
the  Son  of  God,  yet  both  in  an  improper  sense  of  the 
terms.  From  this  account  it  appears  that  l'hotian  i:i 
the  next  aurc  came  very  near  to  Paul  of  Samosata.  not 
indeed  in  his  statements  and  expressions,  but  rather  in 
his  grand  error,  that  Christ  was  a  men  man,  and  su- 
perior to  other  men  only  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent 
gifts. —  Schl.  [See  Neander,  Kirchcngcs.  vol.  i.  part 
iii.  pages  1007  —  14. —  Mur. 

*  Busebius,  Hist.  Eerie*,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxrii.  [Sec 
Mosheim.  Comment,  de  Jul>.  Christ.  8cc.  p.  71*i  and 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Eriatsr.  vol.  ii.  pages  167 — 171.    As 

Busebius,  who  is  the  only  witness  we  have  in  reward  to 
this  sect,  gives  a  very  brief  account  of  them,  the  learned 

in  modern  times  have  entertained  two  opinions  concern- 
ing their  BVStem.  Some  SUppOSC  they  held  that  the 
SOUl,  though  immaterial,  sleeps  while  the  body  is  in  the 

grare;  which  however  the  words  of  Busebius  seem  to 

contradict,  for  they  dl  scribe  the  soul  as  dying,  and 
being  dilSOfOi  <l,  with  !l:<  I  "di/,  aviaTroO-.njaKew  rots  o-wfjLa&t 
<al  crvtSiaufrOtiptcrPat..  Others  suppose  more  correctly, 
that  they  were  Christian  materialists,  who  regarded  the 
soul  as  being  a  pari  of  the  body.  And  Mosheim  con- 
jectures that  their  error  originated  from  their  eondiin 
bag  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  Christianity. — Sch  . 
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they  produced  ;i  lamentable  schism.     No 

vatian,1  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  a 
stern  and  austere  character,2  maintained 
that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  more  heinous 
sins,  and  especially  such  as  had  denied 
Christ  during  the  Decian  persecution,  ought 
never  to  be  admitted  again  to  the  church. 
Most  of  the  other  presbyters  as  well  as 
Cornelius,  whose  influence  was  very  great, 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  Hence  in  the 
year  250,  when  a  new  bishop  was  to  be 
chosen  at  Rome  in  place  of  Fabian,  Nova- 
tion strenuously  opposed  the  election  of 
Cornelius.  Cornelius  however  was  chosen, 
and  JSTovatian  withdrew  from  communion 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand  Cornelius, 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome  A.D.  251,  ex- 
communicated Novatian  and  his  adherents. 
No  vatian,  therefore,  founded  a  new  sect, 
in  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  This  sect 
had  many  adherents  who  were  pleased  with 
the  severity  of  its  discipline ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  many  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom until  the  fifth  century.  The 
principal  coadjutor  of  Xo vatian  in  this 
schism  was  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Car- 
thage, who  fled  to  Rome  during  the  heat 
of  this  controversy,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  and  the  condemnation  of  Cyprian 
his  bishop,  with  whom  he  had  a  violent 
quarrel.3 


1  The  Greeks  always  write  his  name  Novatus  or 
Navatus;  but  the  Latins  generally  write  it  Novatianus, 
perhaps  to  distinguish  him  from  Novatus  of  Carthage, 
the  names  being  really  the  same.— Mtir.  [Eusebius 
writes  it  'Soovdrcs- —  Ii. 

-  These  traits  of  character  he  perhaps  owed  to  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  to  which  some  have  supposed  him 
addicted.     See  Walch,  ubi  supra  p.  125. — Sell. 

3  The  student  v.  ill  find  an  account  of  this  sect,  and 


18.  Respecting  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  there  was  no  disa- 
greement between  the  Novatians  and  other 
Christians.  Their  peculiarity  was,  that 
they  would  not  receive  into  the  church  per- 
sons who,  after  being  baptized,  fell  into  the 
greater  sins.  They  did  not,  however,  ex- 
clude them  from  all  hopes  of  eternal  salva- 
tion. They  considered  the  Christian  church 
as  a  society  of  innocent  persons,  who  from 
their  entrance  into  it  had  defiled  them- 
selves with  no  sin  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  and  hence  it  followed  that  all 
associations  of  Christians  which  opened  the 
door  for  the  return  of  gross  offenders  were 
in  their  view  unworthy  of  the  name  of  true 
churches  of  Christ.  And  hence  they  as- 
sumed the  appellation  of  Cathari,  that  is, 
the  pure ;  and  what  was  still  more,  they  re- 
baptized  such  as  came  over  to  them  from 
the  Catholics;  for,  such  influence  had  the 
error  they  embraced  upon  their  own  minds, 
that  they  believed  the  baptism  of  those 
churches  which  re-admitted  the  lapsed 
could  not  impart  to  the  subjects  of  it  re- 
mission of  sins.4 


of  the  disturbances  excited  both  in  Carthage  and  Rome, 
in  Milner's  Hint,  of  the  Church,  cent.  iii.  chap.  i.v.  and 
x.;  and  in  Burton's  Led.  on  the  Ecc.  Hist.  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  327,  &.c.  But  a  more  full  and  accurate  detail  is  given 
by  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Eeb.  Christ,  pages  497  and 
503.  and  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  &c. 
— E. 

4  Eusebius,  Hid.  Ecclei.  lib  vi.  cap.  xliii.; Cyprian,  in 
various  of  his  epistles,  as  Ep.  49,  52,  &c;  Albaspinteus, 
Observat.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  xxi.;  Orsi,  De  Crimi- 
num  Capital,  inter  Vetores  Christ.  Absolutione,  p.  "254, 
Sec;  Kenckel,  De  Hceresi  Nooatiana,  Strasburg,  1651, 
Jto  [also  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Eeb.  Christ.  &e.  pages 
512 — 537,  and  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  pages 
1S5  —  268. —  Sehl.  [And  Neander,  Khrlienges.  vol.  i. 
part  i.  pages  3S7 — 407. — Mur. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  A~SV  THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS 
OF    THE    CHURCH. 

1.  That  I  might  not  separate  too  far 
those  facts  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  I  have  determined  to  ex- 
hibit the  prosperous  and  the  adverse  events, 
not  in  distinct  chapters,  as  heretofore,  but 
combined  in  one  series,  following  as  much 
as  possible  the  order  of  time.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  the  Roman  empire 
had  four  sovereigns,  of  whom  two  were 
superior  to  the  others,  and  bore  the  title  of 
Augustus;  namely,  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mianus  Herculius  ;  the  two  inferior  sove- 
reigns, who  bore  the  title  of  Csesars,  were 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maxi- 
mianus.'  Under  these  four  [associated] 
emperors,  the  state  of  the  church  was  tole- 
rably prosperous. 1  Diocletian,  though  su- 
perstitious, indulged  no  hatred  towards  the 
Christians.2  Constantius  Chlorus,  follow- 
ing only  the  dictates  of  reason  in  matters 
of  religion,  was  averse  from  the  popular 
idolatry,  and  friendly  to  the  Christians.3 
The  pagan  priests,   therefore,    from  well- 


1   Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclet.  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.     [Kusebius 
here  describes  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Christians, 

and  their  consequent  security  and  vices.  The  imperial 
palaces  were  full  of  Christians,  and  no  one  hindered 
them  from  openly  professing  Christianity.   Prom  among 

them  nun  wiif  chosen  to  the  offices  of  imperial  coun- 
cillors, provincial  governors,  magistrates,  and  generals. 
The  bishops  and  other  clergy  were  held  in  honour,  even 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  religion  of  the  state. 
and  the  Dumber  Of  Christians  was  seen  to  be  increasing 
daily.      Hence  in  all   the  cities  spacious,  buildings  were 

erect  id  for  public  worship,  in  which  the  people  assem- 
bled without  fear;  and  they  bad  nothing  to  wish  for, 
•t  were  that  one  or  more  of  the  emperors  might 
embrace  their  religion. — Schl. 

'-'    II  •  had   Christians  in    his   cOUli    who   understood 
hOW  to  lead  him,  and  who  wonld  probably  haw  brought 

him  to  renounce  idolatry,  had  Dot  the  suggestions  of 

their  eneml   i  prevailed  with  him.    His  wife  Prisca  was 

!  ( ihristlan  ;  and  also  his  daughter 

of  Gal  t'iu-  Mbudmianus.     v  i    I  ao- 

tantiu  I  dor.  cap.  w.     Schl. 

3  Bon  r,  and  make  him  to  hare  been 

actually  a  <  ihristlan.     Bui  i 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl   .  lib.  viii.  cap.  \iii.  no  mo 

•red  than  thai  h  ■  «  .  ivouni- 

1)1  v  upon  th  ■  <  ini  itifl 


grounded  fears  lest  Christianity,  to  their 
great  and  lasting  injury,  should  spread  far 
and  wide  its  triumphs,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite Diocletian,  whom  they  knew  to  be  both 
timid  and  credulous,  by  means  of  feigned 
oracles  and  other  impositions,  to  engage  in 
persecuting  the  Christians.4 

2.  These  artifices  not  succeeding  very 
well,  they  made  use  of  the  other  emperor, 
Galerius  Maximianus,  who  was  son-in-law 
to  Diocletian  in  order  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose. This  emperor,  who  was  of  a  fero- 
cious character  and  ill-informed  in  every 
thing  except  the  military  art,  continued  to 
Avork  upon  his  father-in-law,  being  i 
on  partly  by  his  own  inclination,  pari 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  a  most  super- 
stitious woman,  and  partly  by  that  of  the 
pagan  priests,  till  at  last,  when  Diocletian 
was  at  Nicomedia  in  the  year  303,  he  ob- 
tained from  him  an  edict,  by  which  the 
temples  of  the  Christians  were  to  be  demo- 
lished, their  sacred  books  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  themselves  deprived  of  all  their 
civil  rights  and  honours.5  This  first  edict 
spared  the  lives  of  the  Christians;  for  Dio- 
cletian was  averse  from  slaughter  and  blood- 


i  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.;  I.actan 
tin-.  Tnstitut.  Divinar.  lib.  iv.  cap.  wvii.  and  1)<  itortil 
]',  rsecutor.  cap.  \.  [According  to  Eusebius,  tMiupra 
it  was  reported  to  the  emperor  that  the  oracle  oj 
Apollo  had  declared  he  was  prevented  from  giving  true 
responses  by  the  righteous  men  on  the  earth,  and  this 
the  pagan  priests  interpreted,  whi  n  questioned  by  the 
emperor,  with  reference  to  the  Christiana.  According 
to  Lactantius,  ftbi  tUprm,  while  Diocletian  was  at  An- 
tioeh   in  the  year  80S,    the  priests   who    inspected  the 

entrails  of  the  consecrated  victims  declared  that  they 
were  interrupted  in  their  prognostications  by  the  sign 

of  the  cross  made  bj  several  of  the  emperor'.-  servant-. 
—  Schl. 

■'  Lactantius,  De  Biortib.  Persecutor,  cap.  \i  :  Euse- 
bius, Hut.  Ecclet.  lib,  viii.  cap.  ii.  [This  persecution 
should  properly  be  named  thai  of  Galerius  and  doI  thai 
of  Diocletian.     For  Diocletian  had  much  the  least  band 

in  it.  and  be   n  signed  his  authority  before  tl 

tion  bad  continued  quite  two  years ;  morem  t  r,  Galerius 
in  bis  edict  for  \  utting  an  end  to  the  persecution,  a 
little  h  :  .th,  acknowledges  that  he  hims<  If  was 

p.  viii. 
!«.  17, and  Lactantius,  />.  Mortib.  Persecutor,  cap.xxxiv 
B  ee  Mosh   m ,  <  I 

.    [And  Milman,  //  st.  of  Christ.  v<  1.  Ii.  p 
&o.-  /.". 
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shed.  Yet  it  caused  many  Christians  to  be 
pat  to  death,  particularly  those  who  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books  to 
the  magistrates.1  Seeing  this  operation  of 
the  law,  many  Christians  and  several  even 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives,  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
books  and  sacred  utensils  in  their  possession. 
But  they  were  regarded  by  their  more  re- 
solute brethren  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and 
were  branded  with  the  name  of  Traditors.2 

3.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this 
first  edict,  there  were  two  conflagrations  in 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Christians  persuaded  Diocletian  to 
believe  that  Christian  hands  had  kindled 
them.  He  therefore  ordered  many  Chris- 
tians of  Nicomedia  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 
and  to  undergo  the  penalties  due  to  incen- 
diaries.3 Nearly  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  insurrections  in  Armenia  and  in  Syria ; 
and  as  their  enemies  charged  the  blame  of 
these  also  upon  the  Christians,  the  emperor 
by  a  new  edict  ordered  all  bishops  and  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  to  be  thrown  into  prison  ; 
and  by  a  third  edict  soon  after,  he  ordered 
that  all  these  prisoners  should  be  compelled 
by  tortures  and  punishments  to  offer  sacri- 
fice  to  the  gods  ;4  for  he  hoped,  if  the  bishops 
and  teachers  were  once  brought  to  submis- 
sion,  the  Christian  churches  would  follow 
their  example.  A  great  multitude,  there- 
fore, of  excellent  men,  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Gaul  only  excepted,  whieh 
was  subject  to  Constantius  Chlorus,5  were 
either  punished  capitally  or  condemned  to 
the  mines. 

4  In  the  second  year  of  the  persecution 
A.D.  304,  Diocletian  published  a  fourth 
edict,   at  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-law 


1  Augustine,  Breviculum  Cullat.  cum  Donalislis,  cap. 
xv.  xvil.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  ix.  pag.  387,  390,  andBaluze, 
Miacellan,  torn.  ii.  pag.  77,  92, 

2  Optatus,  Milevit.  De  Sckhmate  Donatist.  lib.  i.  sec. 
13  p.  13,  cd.  I>u  Pin. 

3  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes . lib.  viii.  cap.  vi.;  Lactantius, 
De  Mortili.  Persecutor,  cap.  xiv.;  Constantine  the  Great, 
Oratio  ad  Sanctorum  Ctetum,  cap.  xxv.  [After  the  se- 
cond conflagration  Galerius  left  Nicomedia,  pretending 
to  be  afraid  of  being  burned  by  the  Christians.  Diocle- 
tian also  compelled  his  wife  and  daughter  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  in  proof  that  they  were  not  Christians,  and 
caused  many  Christiana  of  his  household  and  court  to 
be  cut  off,  and  Lonthiinus  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  with 
many  of  the  clergy  and  common  Christians,  to  undergo 
cruel  deaths,  because  they  refused  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  gods. — Schl. 

1  Eusebius,  Hit.  Sack*,  lib.  viii.  cap.  vi.  and  De 
Martyr ibu*  Pabettinee. 

■■  Lactantius,  De  iloriib.  Peraecutar.  cap.  xv.  Euso. 
hius,  Hit.  Eccle*.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.  xviii.  [Consteo* 
mil  Chlorus  presided  over  Spain  and  Britain,  as  veil 

;<     Gaul.      In  Spain  there  were  some  martyrs;    b 

*  Constantius  not  being  present  ther  •  in  person,  he  could 
ii  it  prevenl  the  rig*  rous  execution  ol  Lh  i  decree  of  the 
aioi  i  raperor.     Bui  in  Gaul,  where  I  rsonally 

;.  he  favoured  the  Christians  a^  much  as 
policy  would  permit     He  ufftn  burches 

to  be  demolished,  and  meet  offb  on  to  be  shul  up.    And 


and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Christians. 
By  this  edict  the  magistrates  were  directed 
to  compel  all  Christians  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  to  use  tortures  for  that  pur- 
pose.0 And  as  the  governors  yielded  strict 
obedience  to  these  orders,  the  Christian 
church  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.7 
Galerius  Maximianus  therefore  no  longer 
hesitated  to  disclose  the  secret  designs  he 
had  long  entertained  [A.D.  305].  He  re- 
quired his  father-in-law  [Diocletian],  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  [Valerius]  Maxi- 
mianus Herculius,  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  power,  and  constituted  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  leaving  the  AVest  to  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  whose  health  he  knew  to 
be  very  infirm.  He  also  associated  with 
him  in  the  government  two  assistants  of  his 
own  choosing ;  namely,  Maximinus  his  sis- 
ter's son,  and  Severus,  excluding  altogether 
Constantine,  afterwards  styled  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus.8  This  re- 
volution in  the  Roman  government  restored 
peace  to  Christians  in  the  western  provinces 
which  were  under  Constantius ; <J  but  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  persecution  raged 
with  greater  severitv  than  before.10 


when  the  last  edict  of  Galerius  against  the  Christians 
was  promulgated,  he  deprived  of  their  offices  all  those 
of  his  servants  who  resolved  to  adhere  to  Christianity, 
and  retained  the  others  in  his  service. — Schi. 

<j  Eusebius,  De  Martyr.  Palcestince,  cap.  iii.  [Dio- 
cletian was  not  yet  willing  the  Christians  should  be 
put  to  death  outright;  his  orders  to  the  governors  were 
couched  in  general  terms  that  they  should  compel  the 
Christians,  by  all  kinds  of  corporeal  sufferings,  to  give 
honour  to  the  heathen  gods.  See  Eusebius,  De  I  Ha 
Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ii.;  compare  Lactantius,  Inst  it. 
Dioinar.  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  ix.  and  lib.  viii.  cap.  xii.  Hence,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  several  governors  was  their  exe- 
cution of  the  imperial  edict.  Some  only  sent  the  Chris- 
tians into  banishment,  when  the  attempt  to  make  them 
offer  sacrifices  failed.  Others  deprived  them  of  an  eye, 
or  lamed  one  of  their  feet  by  burning  it ;  and  others 
exposed  them  to  wild  beasts,  or  lacerated  their  bodies 
with  iron  hooks  or  with  the  scourge,  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  vinegar  and  salt  on  the  wounds,  or  dropped 
melted  lead  into  them.  In  Phrygia  a  whole  city  with 
all  its  inhabitants  was  burned  to  ashes,  because  not  an 
individual  in  it  would  offer  sacrifice.  Lactantius,  List  it. 
Dioinar.  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  Some  Christians  also  brought 
death  upon  themselves  by  holding  religious  meetings 
contrary  to  the  emperor's  prohibition,  or  by  voluntarily 
presenting  themselves  before  the  governors  and  request- 
ing to  be  martyred.  Sulpitius  Severus,  Hist.  Sacra,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xxxii.;  and  Eusebius,  De  Martyr.  Palatstiuce, 
cap.  iii.—  Seht. 

i    Lactantius,  Instit.  Dirinnr.  lib.  v.  cap.  xi. 

8  Lactantius,  De  Moitib.  Persecutor,  cap.  xviii.  xx. 
[Galerius  .Maximianus  was  in  more  fear  of  the  young 
prince  Constantine  than  of  his  father  Constantius.  Yet 
Galerius  had  this  prince  in  his  power;  for  he  detained 
him  at  his  court  in  Nicomedia.  and  if  he  found  occasion 
might  have  put  hint  out  of  his  way  bj  assassination  or 

some  other  rniwnti  Indeed,  he  attempted  tin*  in  the 
year  306.  Lactantius,  DeMortib.  Persecutor,  cap.  xxlv. 
Hut  Constantine  saved  himself  hy  Sight)  and  repaired 
to  his  father  in  Britain  This  aagaoitj  of  the  prince 
oversei  the  whole  plan  of  the  emperor,  and  was  the 
means  of  re  cuing  the  Christian  religion  from  LI 
pardy.  See  Mosheim,  Comrn  nt.  de  Reb.  Chritt.  &c.  p- 
942,  &c-    Schl. 

9  Eusebius,  1)    Martyr.  Pah  xiii- 

.'  .r.i-.ip.  wi.     [M.i>i- 
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5.  But  Divine  Providence  frustrated  the 

whole  plan  of  Galeriitfl  Maximianus;  for 
Constantins  Chlorua  dying  in  Britain  in 
the  year  300,  the  soldiery  by  acclamation 
proclaimed  his  son  Constant  ina  Augustas 
or  emperor,  the  same  who  by  his  achieve- 
ments afterwards  obtained  the  title  of  the 


heaviest  calamities,  beinir  brought  low  by  a 
terrific  and  protracted  disease,  and  finding 
himself  ready  to  die,  in  the  year  311  issued 
a  decree  which  restored  peace  to  them, 
after  they  had  endured  almost  unbounded 
sufferings.3 

C.  After  the  death  of  Galerius  Maximi- 


Great;  and  the  tyrant  Galerius  was  obliged  anus  [A.D.  311],  Maximianus  and  Licinius 


to  submit  and  even  to  approve  this  adverse 
event.  Soon  after,  a  civil  war  broke  out; 
for  Maxentius  [the  son  of  the  ex-emperor, 
Herculius,  and]  the  son-in-law  of  Galerius 
Maximianus,  being  indignant  that  Galerius 
should  prefer  Severus  before  him  and  invest 
him  with  imperial  power,  himself  assumed 
the  purple,  and  took  his  father,  Maximi- 
anus Herculius,  for  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire. In  the  midst  of  these  commotions, 
Constantino  beyond  all  expectation  made 
his  way  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  wes- 
tern Christians,  those  of  Italy  and  Africa 
excepted,  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  liberty  during  these  civil 
wars.1  But  the  oriental  churches  experi- 
enced various  vicissitudes,  adverse  or  tolera- 
ble, according  to  the  political  changes  from 
year  to  year.2  At  length  Galerius  Maximi- 
anus,  who  had  been  the   author  of  their 


niin,  who  governed  Syria  and  Egypt,  at  first  showed 
himself  quite  mild  towards  the  Christians.  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ix.  cap.  ix.  But  afterwards  he  seemed 
to  wish  to  surpass  all  other  enemies  of  the  Christians 
in  cruelty  towards  them.  See  Mosbeim,  Comment,  de 
Rob.  &c.  p.  945,  Scc.—  Sc/if. 

1  Constantino,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  power,  gave 
the  Christians  full  liberty  to  profess  and  to  practise 
their  religion.  Lactantius,  De  Mortib.  Persecutor,  cap. 
xxiv.  and  Inttitut.  Dioinar.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  This  he  did. 
not  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  magnanimity,  and 
still  less  from  any  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion, 
but  from  principles  of  worldly  prudence.  He  wished 
to  attach  the  Christians  to  his  party,  that  they  might 
protect  him  against  the  power  and  the  machinations  of 
Galerius  Maxiniian.  His  brother-in-law,  Maxentius. 
imitated  his  example,  and  with  similar  views  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Christians  under  him  in  Africa  and  Italy  en- 
joyed entire  religions  liberty.  See  Optatus  Milevitar.us, 
])>■  Schitmate  Donatist.  lil>.  i.  cap.  xvi.;  and  Eusebius, 
But.  Ea  let.  lib.  vitl.  cap.  xiv.  Bee  Mosbeim,  Can 
<!<•  Reb.  Christ.  p.  969,  &c.—SrM. 

'i  The  cause  of  these  vicissitudes  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
political  state  of  things,  [n  this  year  Maximin  assumed 
the  title  of  Caesar  in  Syria  against  the  w  ill  of  Galerius; 
and  the  latter  appeared  about  to  declare  war  against 
the  former,  who  was  therefore  indulgent  toward;  the 
Christians  in  order  to  secure  their  friendship.  Hut  as 
Galerius  was  appeased,  Maximin  became  more 
against  the  christians,  to  ingratiate  himself  more  effec- 
tually with  the  emperor.  After  a  while,  however,  he 
abated  his  severity;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year 309 
and  in  the  beginning  of  310,  the  christians  "enjoyed 
great  freedom    Eusebius,  De  Martyr.  Paktstinee,  cap. 

xiii.);  for  (Jalerius  u;is  now  in  declining  health,  and  in 
BUcfa  circumstances  Maximin  wished  not  to  alii  nate  the 

Christians  from  himself.  Bui  when  the  governor  of 
the  province  Informed  him  In  the  year 310,  that  the 
Christians  abused  tin  Ir  freedom,  Ma\iiniii  renewed  the 
persecution.  Boon  after  Galerius  was  seized  with  his 
last  and  fatal  sickness,  and  .Maximin  being  appn  In  n 

sive  that  the  imperial  power  could  be  secured  only  hy  a 

successful  appeal  to  anna,  policy  required  him  again  to 
d  slsl  from  persecuting  the  <  Ihristiens.    Bnsobiu 
!  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvi.    See  Bdoshelm,  Comment.  <'■ 

Reb.  Christ,  p.  965,  arc.    SchL 


[who  was  created  Augustus  by  Galerius  Maxi- 
mianus after  the  death  of  Flavius  Severus, 
A.D.  307],  divided  between  themselves  the 
provinces  which  had  been  governed  by  Ga- 
lerius. At  the  same  time  Maxentius,  who 
held  Africa  and  Italy,  determined  to  make 
war  upon  Constantine,  who  governed  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  in  order  to  bring  all  the 
west  under  his  authority.  Constantine  an- 
ticipated his  designs,  marched  his  army  into 
Italy  in  the  year  312,  and  in  a  battle  fought 
at  the  Milvian  bridge  near  Home,  routed 
the  army  of  Maxentius.  In  the  flight  the 
bridge  broke  down,  and  Maxentius  fell  into 
the  Tiber  and  was  drowned.  After  this 
victory,  Constantine  with  his  colleague  Li- 
cinius immediately  gave  full  liberty  to  the 
Christians  of  living  according  to  their  own 
institutions  and  laws ;  and  this  liberty  was 
more  clearly  defined  the  following  year 
A.D.  313,  in  a  new  edict  drawn  up  at  Mi- 
lan.4 Maximin,  indeed,  whoreijrned  in  the 
East,  was  projecting  new  calamities  for  the 
Christians,5  and  menacing  the  Emperors  of 
the  "West  with  war;  but  being  vanquished 
by  Licinius,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
by  swallowing  poison  at  Tarsus  in  the  year 
313. 

7.  About  this  time  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  was  previously  a  man  of  no  religion,  is 
said  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  being 
induced  thereto  principally  by  the  miracle 
of  a  cross  appearing  to  him  in  the  heavens. 
But  this  story  is  liable  to  much  doubt;  for 
his  first  edict  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
and  many  other  things,   sufficiently  evil. 


8  Eusebius,  £ft  lib.  viiL  cap.  xvL     Ixictaji- 

tius,  De  Mmtib.  Persecutor,  cap.  xxxiii.  [The  decree 
is  given  us  in  Greek  bj  Eusebius,  !h  t.  Ea  lib.  viii. 
cap.  xvii.  and  in  Latin,  by  Lactantiu.;,  De  Marti'.  Pt  .-- 
senator,  cap.  x.wiv. —  Sehf. 

i  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  x.  cap.  v.:  Lactantius, 
De  Mortib.  Persecutor,  cap.  shrill.  [It  is  the  - 
edict,  or  that  of  .Milan,  which  is  found  in  the  p 
here  referred  to.  Eusebius  jrives  it  in  Creek.  Lactan- 
tius in  Latin.  The  first  edict  is  wholly  lost;  yet  from 
the  Second  we  may  learn  what  was  obscure  or  indefi- 
nite in  the  fir-t.    The  first  edict  gave  religious  &t 

not  only  to  the  Christians,  but  to  all  other  sects;  yi  t  it 

forbade  any  person  abandoning  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  bora  and  brought  up.  This  prohibition 
operated  disadrantageously  to  the  christian  cause,  and 
occasioned  many  who  had  recently  embraced  Christi- 
anity to  return  to  their  former  religion  in  >  dience 
to  the  Imperial  i  diet.  This  prohibition,  therefore,  with 
ail  other  restraints,  was  removed  in  the  second 
Bee  Moslu  im.  Comment,  de  li<  t>,  Christ,  p.  9fi0.  —SchL 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  x.  cap.  ii.;  Lactan- 
tius, /'<  Mortib.  Persecutor,  cap.  xxxvi.; and Mosheira; 
l),   Reb.  Christ,  tic.  p.  961,  kc— SchL 
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that  he  was  at  that  time  well  disposed 
towards  the  Christians  and  their  worship, 
but  by  no  means  that  he  regarded  Chris- 
tianity as  the  only  true  and  saving  reli- 
gion. On  the  contrary  it  appears  that  he 
regarded  other  religions,  and  among  them 
the  old  Roman  religion,  as  likewise  true 
and  useful  to  mankind;  and  he  there- 
fore wished  all  religions  to  be  freely  prac- 
tised throughout  the  Roman  empire. l  But 
as  he  advanced  in  life  Constantine  made 
progress  in  religious  knowledge,  and  gradu- 
ally came  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  only 
true  and  saving  religion,  and  to  consider 
all  others  as  false  and  impious.  Having 
adopted  this  view  he  now  began  to  exhort 
his  subjects  to  embrace  Christianity;  and  at 
length  he  proclaimed  war  against  the  an- 
cient superstitions.  At  what  time  this 
change  in  the  views  of  the  emperor  took 
place,  when  he  began  to  look  upon  all  re- 
ligions but  the  Christian  as  false,  cannot  be 
determined.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
the  change  in  his  views  was  first  made  mani- 
fest by  his  laws  and  edicts  in  the  year  324, 
after  the  death  of  Licinius  when  he  became 
sole  emperor.2  His  purpose  however  of 
abolishing  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  tolerating  only  the  Christian 
religion,  he  did  not  disclose  till  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  published  his  edicts 
for  pulling  down  the  pagan  temples  and 
abolishing  the  sacrifices.3 


1  This  is  evident  from  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constant. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Maxentius,  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  what  god  he 
should  trust  himself  and  his  affairs.  He  at  length  de- 
termined to  honour  that  one  God  only  whom  his  father 
had  worshipped,  and  to  show  no  reverence  to  the  ancient 
Roman  deities.  The  grounds  on  which  he  came  to  this 
decision  were  feeble ;  namely,  the  good  fortune  of  his 
father  who  adhered  to  this  worship,  and  the  ill  fortune 
and  lamentable  end  of  Diocletian,  Galerius  Maximian, 
and  other  emperors,  who  had  worshipped  the  pagan 
deities.  And  according  to  Eusebius  (  De  Vita  Constant. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.)  he  knew  so  little  of  the  God  of  his 
father,  that  he  prayed  he  might  be  able  to  know  him. 
lie  was  a  deist  of  the  lowest  class,  who  considered  the 
God  of  his  father  as  a  limited  being,  though  more  bene- 
volent and  powerful  than  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
deities.  This  is  manifest  from  his  regulations  in  favour 
of  the  Christians,  and  from  his  laws  tolerating  the  pagan 
haruspices.  Codex  Theodoi.  lib.  iv.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  1,  2  ; 
and  lib.  xvi.  tit.  x.  1%'.  1.  Compare  Zosimus,  lib.  ii. 
p.  10,  ed.  Oxford,  167f>,  8vo.     See  Mosheim,  Co 

de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  971,  &c—  Sehl. 

2  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  and 
xliv.  [In  this  year,  824,  all  those  who,  for  their  adhi  - 
encc  to  Christianity  during  the  preceding  persecution, 
had  become  exiles,  or  been  sent  to  the  mines,  or  been 

of  their  property,  were  restored  to  their  c< 
their  liberty,  and  their  possessions;  andtheChri  tiari 

I  were  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlar 

■  Gothofredus,  Ad  Codicem  Theodos.  torn.  \i. 
parti,  p.  290,  \<\  [The  statement  of  Zosimus  Ii').  Ii, 
p.  104)  is  not  to  be  wholly  rejected.     He  says  thai  after 

ith  of  Licinius  a  certain  Egyptian  came  to  Rome 
from  Spain,  an  1  convinced  the  emperor  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
Zosimus  should  hare  labrlcaf  'l  such  ■  story.  This 
Egyptian  was  probably  Hoslua,  the  Bishop  of  Corduba, 
who  was  a  native  Egyptian  and  wis  then  at  the  court 


8.  That  the  emperor  was  sincere  and  not 
a  dissembler  in  regard  to  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  no  person  can  doubt  who 
believes  that  men's  actions  are  an  index  of 
their  real  feelings.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Constantine's  life  was  not  such  as  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  required;3  and  it  is 
also  true  that  he  remained  a  catechumen  all 
his  life,  and  was  received  to  full  member- 
ship in  the  church  by  baptism  at  Nicome- 
dia,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.4    But 


of  Constantine,  very  probably  soliciting  the  restoration 
of  the  church  goods  which  had  been  confiscated.  At 
least  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  money  destined  for 
Africa  was  paid  in  consequence  of  his  efforts.  This 
conjecture  is  favoured  by  Baumgarten,  Ausxug  der 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  691.  The  later  Greeks  ascribe 
the  emperor's  conversion  to  a  courtier  named  Euphra- 
tes ;  of  whom,  however,  the  ancients  make  no  mention. 
Theodoret  (Hist.  Eceles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.)  ascribes  it  to 
the  influence  of  Helena,  his  mother;  but  she  was  brought 
to  embrace  Christianity  by  her  sen,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlvii.  Zosimus 
relates  further  that  Constantine  asked  the  pagan  priests 
to  absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  destroying  Licinius, 
Fausta,  and  Crispus ;  and  when  they  told  him  this  was 
impossible,  the  Egyptian  before  mentioned  undertook 
to  show  that  the  Christian  religion  offered  the  means 
of  cleansing  away  his  guilt;  and  this  it  was  which  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  embrace  Christianity.  There  is 
perhaps  some  degree  of  truth  in  this  story ;  perhaps 
Constantine  did  in  fact,  after  the  death  of  Licinius, 
first  learn  either  from  this  Egyptian  or  from  some 
others,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  expiatory  for  be- 
lievers therein.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  first 
years  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  he  had  very  in- 
correct ideas  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
is  manifest  from  his  Rescript  to  Anulinus  in  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib  x.  cap.  vii.  See  Mosheim,  Comment. 
de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  976,  &c — Schl.  [On  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  see  Beugnot,  Hist .  de  la  Destruct.  da 
Paganigme  en  Occident,  Paris.  1835,  tome  i.  p."54,  Sec; 
Milman's  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  308,  &c . ;  Wadd'ington's 
Hist,  of  the  Ckurc/i.vol.  i.  p.  172,  3;  Sv'elsh's  Elements  of 
Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  380,  &c;  and  the  first  excursus  or  dis- 
sertation appended  to  the  excellent  edition  of  Eusebius, 
De  Vita  Constant,  by  Heinichen,  Lips.  1830,  8vo.  See 
also  a  tract  by  Hesse,  entitled  De  Constantini  Mag. 
Christianismo  Politico,  Jena,  1713,  4to.  It  is  much 
doubted  whether  Constantine  issued  an  edict  for  abol- 
ishing the  heathen  sacrifices  generally.  He  no  doubt 
early  forbade  the  celebration  of  such  as  were  of  an  im- 
moral tendency,  and  forbore  himself  to  take  a  part  in 
the  state  sacrifices ;  but  no  such  edict  as  that  referred  to 
by  Mosheim  in  the  text  is  on  record,  and  history  shows 
that  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered  up  as  formerly. 
See  the  whole  subject  of  Constantine's  conduct  tow: 
his  heathen  subjects,  and  the  question  of  this  alleged 
edict  in  particular,  fully  discussed  by  Rudiger  in  his 
valuable  tract,  De  Static  et  Conditione  Paganorum  sub 
Impcratoribut  Christ   post  Cor  n,   Bres.  1825; 

and  by  Milman,  in  his  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  460, 
tf;:c — R. 

3  He  put  to  death  hi3  own  son  Crispus  and  his  wife 
'  ta  on  a  groundless  suspicion  ;  and  cut  off  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Licinius  and  bis  unoffending  son,  contrary 
to  his  plighted  word ;  and  was  much  addicted  to  pride 
and  vol  a  j  >t  uousness . — Sch  I. 

i  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  iv.  cap.  lxi.  lxii. 
Those  who  in  reliance  on  more  recent  and  dubious 
authorities,  maintain  that  Constantine  received  Chris- 
tian baptism  at  dome  in  the  year  w..  and  from  the 
then  the  blsh<  p  of  Some,  do  not  at 
this  day  gain  the  assent  of  Intelligent  an  n,  own  In  the 
Ron, 

H  /'.  in  Id)  <>pp.  torn.  iv.  p  .  imachlus,  Orrg 

■i    tnttq.  Chrut.  torn.  ii.  p.  23»,  Sec.     H  ;"s 

Eusebius,  De  vita  Constmnt.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  1x1. 
wher 

oition  of  '  vious  to  hi-  baptism   :i  little 

befoi  then  tir>t  he- 
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neither  of  these  is  adequate  proof  that  the 

emperor  had  not  a  general  eonvietion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  he 
only  feigned  himself  a  Christian  ;  for  in  that 
age  many  persons  deferred  baptism  till  near 
the  close  of  life,  that  (hey  might  pass  into 
the  other  world  altogether  pure  and  unde- 
nted with  sin;1  and  it  is  but  too  notorious 
that  many  persons  who  look  upon  the 
Christian  religion  as  indubitably  true  and 
divine,  yet  in  their  lives  violate  its  holy 
precepts.  It  is  another  question  whether 
worldly  motives  might  not  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  induce  Constantine  to 
prefer  the  Christian  religion  to  the  ancient 
Roman,  and  to  all  other  religions,  and  to 
recommend  the  observance  of  it  to  his  sub- 
jects. Indeed,  it  is  no  improbable  conjec- 
ture that  the  emperor  had  discernment  to 
see  that  Christianity  possessed  great  effi- 
oacy,  and  idolatry  none  at  all,  to  strengthen 
public  authority  and  to  bind  citizens  to 
their  duty.2 

9.  The  sign  of  the  cross  which  Constan- 
tine most  solemnly  affirmed  he  saw  in  the 
heavens  near  mid-day,  is  a  subject  involved 
in  the  greatest  obscurities  and  difficulties. 
It  is  however  an  easy  thing  to  refute  those 
who  regard  this  prodigy  as  a  cunning  fic- 
tion of  the  emperor,  or  who  rank  it  among 
fables;3  and  also  those  who  refer  the  phe- 


oame  a  catechumen,  because  he  then  first  received  im- 
position of  hands.  Rut  that  Constantine,  long  before 
this  time  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  the  churches,  is  certain.  It  is 
also  true  that  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  performed  the  re- 
ligious acts  of  an  uubaptized  Christian,  that  is,  of  a 
catechumen ;  for  he  attended  public  worship,  fasled, 
prayed,  observed  the  Christian  sabbath,  and  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  martyrs,  and  watched  on  the  vigils  of 
Easter,  &c  Ac.  See  Mosheim,  Comment,  d 
Christ,  p.  965,  Scc.-Mur. 

1  See  Busching's   Disput.  de  Procrastinatione  Bap- 

Vet  res,  ejtuque  Chums Sehl. 

2  See  Kusebius,  De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii. 

8  Hornbeek,  Co  I  Bullam  Urban*  Fill,  de 

i'.  182,  fee.;  Oisclius,  Thesaurus  Su- 

mixm.   Antiq.  p.    163;   Tollius,  Preface  to  his   French 

translation  of  Longmtu,  and  in  his  Notes  on  Lactan- 

tius,  De  Mortib.  Persecut.  cap.  xh\;  Thomasiua,  (> 

is.  turn.  i.  p.  880;  and  Others.  [There  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
the  emperor  saw  this  cross.  Some  follow  Ku-  ebiuB  (  De 
Vita  Can  tani.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.wiii.  and  believe  that  he 
saw  it  while  in  Gaul,  and  when  making  preparations 
for  the  war  with  Maxentius.  Others  rely  on  th< 
mony  of  Lactantins  (De  Mortib.  Persecut.  cap.  xliv.) 
and  believe  that  be  muv  the  oroea  on  the  26th  day  of 
October  a.  d.  312  [the  day  before  the  battle  in  which 
Maxentius  was  vanquished,  near  Koine].  So  thought 
on  this  passage  in   Laetantius), 

whom  l'agi.  Fabricius,  and  Others  have  followed.      The 

point  It  a  difficult  one  to  decid  .  and  the  broth 

i  i-ini     Observ.  >."■'   Worisii  Hist.  Donatist.  Opp.  torn.  iv. 

p.   689     would  00  |    there  w  ere 

two  appearances  of  tfa  th  In  dr  .mis.  the  first 

in  Gaul  and  the  last  In  Italy;  which  is  a  miserable  shift 
Among  the  ibrica- 

tion,  some  siippn  pious  fraud,  and  others  that 

I  trick   of  Mate       i  .  tion   is  mot 

Improbable;  far  at  the  tin  aid  to  have 

appeared  to  him,  Constantine  thought  nothing  about 
spreading  the  Christian  religion,  but  only  about  van- 
quiahing  Maxentius.    B  %  Chris- 


nomenon  to  natural  causes,  ingeniouslv 
conjecturing  that  the  form  of  a  cross  ap- 
peared in  a  solar  halo,  or  in  the  moon ;  l 
and  likewise  those  who  ascribe  the  transac- 
tion to  the  power  of  God,  who  intended  by 
a  miracle  to  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of 
the    emperor.5      Now,    these    suppositions 

tian,  and  did  not  u=e  the  event  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity,  but  for  the  animation  of  his  troops.  The 
other  supposition  has  more  probability;  indeed,  Lici- 
nius  once  resorted  to  something  like  this,  according  to 
Laetantius,  De  Mortib.  Persecut.  cap.  xlvi.  But  Con- 
stantine solemnly  averred  the  reality  of  this  pro! 
and  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  use  artifice  in  order  to 
enkindle  courage  in  his  soldiers,  he  would  far  more 
probably,  as  his  army  was  made  up  chiefly  of  barbarians 
and  such  as  were  not  Christians  (see  Zosimus,  lib.  ii. 
p.  8G),  have  represented  Mars  or  some  other  of  the 
vulgar  deities  as  appearing  to  him.  See  Mosheim, 
Comment,  de  Iieb.  Christ-  p    978,  &C — Sahl, 

*  See  Schmidt,  Diss,  de  Luna  in  Cruce  visa,  Jena, 
1681,  4to;  and  Fabricius,  Diss.de  Cruce  a  Constantino 
visa,  in  his-Bibliot/i.  Gr.  vol.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  8,  Sec.  [This 
opinion  also  has  its  dirficulties.  Fabricius  himself  ad- 
mits that  on  his  hypothesis  the  appearance  of  visible 
words  in  the  air  cannot  be  explained.  And  he  resorts 
to  a  new  exposition  of  the  language  of  Eusebius  for 
relief;  and  believes  that  the  words,  "by  this  conquer," 
(tovtoj  vLk<x,  hue  vince),  were  not  actually  seen,  but 
that  the  sense  of  them  was  emblematically  depicted  in 
a  crown  of  victory  which  appeared  in  the  heavens.  But 
( 1 )  if  the  emperor  intended  to  say  this,  he  expressed 
himself  very  obscurely.  (2)  It  is  certain  that  Constan- 
tine did  not  intend  to  be  so  understood,  for  he  caused 
the  very  words  mentioned  to  be  affixed  to  the  standards 
(Labara)  of  the  legions,  and  to  the  medals  and  other 
monuments  of  the  event ;  which  he  would  not  have 
done,  had  he  not  designed  it  should  be  understood 
that  these  words  were  actually  Been  in  the  heavens. 
(3)  All  the  ancient  writers  so  understood  the  ac- 
count given  by  Eusebius.  (4)  Such  a  halo  about  the 
sun  as  that  described  by  the  emperor  has  never  been 
seen  by  man.  For  he  did  not  see  the  sign  or  form 
of  a  real  cross,  but  the  Greek  letter  X  inter- 
sected perpendicularly  by  the  letter  P,  tints 
[Euseb.  De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  i.  see.  xxxi.]  See 
Mosheim,  De  Beb.  Christ,  p.  985. —  Sc/d.  [Th 
general  belief  is  that  the  emperor  invented  this  mono- 
gram, and  that  it  was  only  now  seen  or  used  for  the 
first  time.  But  an  eminent  kalian  antiquarian,  Buonar- 
ruoti,  in  his  Osservazieni  sopra  alcuni  Frammenti  di  Van 
Autirhi,  Klor.  1716,  4to,  has  given  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  Eastern  or  Grecian  monogram  had 
been  in  frequent  use  among  the  Christians  prior  to  the 
time  of  Constantine ;  and  that  he  only  borrowed  it  from 
them  and  adopted  it  as  the  imperial  ensign.  See  also 
Aringhi,  Roma  subterranea,  vol.  ii.  p.  566. — Ii. 

5  Kusebius  alone  (De  Vita  Constant,  iih.  i.  cap.  x.wiii. 
—  xxxi.)  among  the  writers  of  that  age  gives  us  any 
account  of  the  vision  of  the  cross  ;  though  Laetantius 
(De  Mart.  Per  sec.  can.  xliv.)  and  others  speak  of  the 
dream  in  whiefa  Constantine  was  directed  to  use  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  But  if  Eusebius'  account  be  true, 
how  happens  it  that  no  writer  of  that  age,  except 
Eusebius,  says  one  woid  about  the  luminous  er 
the  heavens  ? — How  came  it  that  Kusebius  himself  said 
5  about  it  in  his  Eccles.  Hist,  which  was  written 
twelve  years  after  the  event,  and  about  the  same  I 
of  time  before  hi-  Constantine  f    Why  dees  he 

rely  sobly   on  the  testimony  of  the  emperor,  and  not 

even  intimate  that  he  ever  heard  of  it  from  others: 
whereas,  if  true,  many  thousands  must  hai 
witnesses  ef  the  fact?-  -What  mean  his  suggestions 

that  BOme  may  question  the  truth  of  the  story,  :uid  his 
caution    not   to   Mate   any|!  r  of  public 

ty,  but  t<>  confine  himself  simply  to  the  empe- 
ror's private  dion  to  himself  ?  -Again,  If  God 
intended  to  enlighten  Constantino's  dark  mind  and 
show  him  the  truth  of  Christianity,  would  he  probably 
use  i"'.'  the  ;  urj  ose  th  -  I  a  luminous  cross,  In 

nee  to  hi9  inspired  word  or  a  direct  and   a 

revelation?     Was  there  no  tendency  to  encoui 

ration  for  the  sign  of  the  OHMS  in  such 

a  miracle  '     tad  oan  it  be  believed  that  Jesus  Christ 
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prosperous  and  adverse  events. 
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being  rejected,  the  only  conclusion  which 
remains  is,  that  Constantino  saw  in  a  dream 
while  asleep  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  with 
the  inscription  "  By  this  conquer."1  Nor 
is  this  opinion  unsupported,  by  competent 
authorities  of  good  credit.2 

10.  The  happiness  anticipated,  by  the 
Christians  from  the  edicts  of  Constantino 
and  Licinius  was  a  little  afterwards  inter- 
rupted by  Licinius,  who  waged  war  against 
his  kinsman  Constantino.  Being  vanquished 
in  the  year  314,  he  was  quiet  for  about 
nine  years.  But  in  the  year  324  this  rest- 
less man  again  attacked  Constantino,  being 
urged  on  both  by  his  own  inclination  and 
by  the  instigation  of  the  pagan  priests. 
That  he  might  secure  to  himself  a  victory, 
he  attached  the  pagans  to  his  cause,  by  se- 
verely oppressing  the  Christians  and  putting 


actually  appeared  to  the  emperor  in  a  vision,  directing 
him  to  make  an  artificial  cross  and  to  rely  upon  that 
as  his  defence  in  the  day  of  battle  ? — But  how  came  the 
whole  story  of  the  luminous  cross  to  be  unknown  to 
the  Christian  world  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  to  transpire  only  through  a  private  conversa- 
tion between  Eusebius  and  Constantino  ? — Is  it  not 
supposable  that  Eusebius  may  have  misunderstood  the 
account  the  emperor  gave  him-  of  a  singular  halo  about 
the  sun  which  he  saw,  and  of  an  affecting  dream  which 
he  had  the  night  after  and  which  induced  him  to  make 
the  Laburum  and  use  it  as  his  standard? — Such  are 
the  arguments  against  this  hypothesis. — Mur. 

i  Lactantius  mentions  only  the  dream  :  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Sozomen,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii. ;  and  Rufmus,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Eccl.es.  Hist,  of  Eusebius;  and  like- 
wise of  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Orientate,  p.  57. 
Indeed  the  appeal  of  Eusebius  to  the  solemn  attestation 
of  the  emperor  (De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.), 
and  the  statement  of  Gelasius  Cyzicenus  {Acta  Concilii 
Nicceni,  lib.  i.eap.  iv.  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p. 
351)  that  the  whole  story  was  accounted  fabulous  by 
the  pagans,  confirm  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  mere 
dream.  For  the  appeal  of  Eusebius  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  and  the  denial  of  its  reality  by  the  pagans 
would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  whole  army  of  Con- 
stantino had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  event — Schl. 
[On  the  whole  of  this  much  litigated  question  of  the 
miracle  of  the  luminous  cross,  see  in  favour  of  its 
reality  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Eccles.  Miracles  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  ITeury,  Oxf.  1842,  p.  133,  &c.  and 
against  the  miraculous  part,  Milman's  Hist,  of  Christ. 
•>-  ■!.  i.   p.  351,  and   Welsh's  Elements  of  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i. 

p.  367 R. 

-  The  writers  who  treat  of  Constantine  the  Great  are 
carefully  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Ltut  Salutaris Evan- 
•{■!,i  Toti  Orhi  Exariens,  cap.  xii.  p.  260,  &c.  [The  latest 
and  by  far  the  best  (says  lleeren,  Ancient  Hist.  p.  475, 
ed.  Bancroft,  1828)  is  Leben  Constantin  des  Grossen, 
by  Manso,  Hresl.  1*17. ]     Fabricius  moreover  (ibid.  cap. 

i.  J73,  &e.)  describes  the  laws  of  Constantine  re- 
lating to  religious  matters  under  four  heads.  The  same 
re  treated  of  by  (iothofredus,  Adnot.  ad  Concern 
Tkeodotianum  ;  and  in  a  particular  treatise  by  Fr. 
Baldwin,  in  his  Centtantinui  Magn.  sett  de  Legibus 
Constantini  Eeclesiast.  et  Civil,  lib.  ii.  ed.  2d,  by  Gund- 

,  ialle,  1727, 8TO.      [The  student  will    find  a  full 

■ion  of  tiie  extent  of  Constantino's  laws  in  favour 

of  Christianity  in  Kist,  De  Cowmirtathne  quern   Con- 

\a    Magna   auctore,   societal   subiit    Christiana. 

Utrecht,  ism.    Bee  these  several  laws  enumerated  by 

1  r,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  sect.  66,  and  those  againsl  pa- 
■  ■■  i  ■,  Davidson's  Trans),  vol.  i.  pages  301*2, 
and   p  &     Bee  also  on  Constantino's  esta- 

blishment of  Christianity,  its  extent  and  results,  the 

valuable  observations  of  Mihnan,   ///.,•/.   ,,i 

ii.  p.  368;  and  especially  pages  164  76;  the  20th  chap. 
of  Gibbon's  DecLand  Fail  of  the  Bom.  Emp.;  and  Jor- 
tbxi'i  Remarks  on  Ecdes.  ///.,/.  vol.  ii.  pages  122     L38. — Ii. 


not  a  few  of  their  bishops  to  death.3  But 
his  plans  again  failed.  After  several  un- 
successful battles,  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  who 
nevertheless  ordered  him  to  be  strangled  in 
the  year  325.  After  his  victory  over  Li- 
cinius, Constantine  reigned  sole  emperor 
till  his  death;  and  by  his  plans,  his  enact- 
ments, his  regulations,  and  his  munificence, 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obli- 
terate gradually  the  ancient  superstitions, 
and  to  establish  Christian  worship  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.  He  had  undoubtedly 
learned  from  the  wars  and  the  machinations 
of  Licinius,  that  neither  himself  nor  the 
Roman  empire  could  remain  secure  while 
the  ancient  superstition  continued  preva- 
lent; and  therefore  from  this  time  onward 
he  openly  opposed  the  pagan  deities  and 
their  worship,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

1 1 .  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  which 
happened  in  the  year  337,  his  three  surviv- 
ing sons,  Constantine  II.  Constantius,  and 
Constans,  in  accordance  with  his  will,  as- 
sumed the  empire,  and  were  all  proclaimed 
Augusti  and  emperors  by  the  Roman  senate. 
There  were  still  living  two  brothers  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  namely  Constantius 
Dalmatius  and  Julius  Constans,  and  they 
had  several  sons.  But  nearly  all  these  were 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
Constantino's  sons,  who  feared  lest  their 
thirst  for  power  might  lead  them  to  make 
insurrections  and  disturb  the  common- 
wealth.4 Only  Gall  us  and  Julian,  sons  of 
Julius  Constans,  escaped  the  massacre;5 
and  the  latter  of  these  afterwards  became 


3  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  x.  cap.  viii.  and  Be  Vita 
Con  hud.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix.  Even  Julian,  than  whom  no 
one  was  more  prejudiced  against  Constantine,  could 
not  but  pronounce  Licinius  an  infamous  tyrant  who 
was  sank  in  vices  and  crimes.  See  Julian's  I 
p.  222,  ed.  Spanheim.  I  would  here  observe,  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overlooked  hitherto,  that  Aurelius 
Victor  mentions  this  persecution  of  Licinius  in  his 
book  DeCresaribus,  cap.  .\li.  p.  445,  ed  Arntzenii,  where 
he  says:  Licinio  ne  insontium  quidem  mc  nobiliumphi- 
losophorum  servili  more  crucial  as  udhihiti  nwdumfecere. 
The  philosophers  whom  Licinius  is  here  said  to  have 
tortured  were  doubtless  Christians,  whom  many  from 
their  slight  acquaintance  with  our  religion  have  mis- 
taken for  a  sect  of  philosophers.  The  commentators 
on  Aurelius  have  left  this  passage  untouched,  which  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on 
the  enlargement  of  grammatical  knowledge  derived 
from  ancient  writers. 

i  .Mos'neim  attributes  this  massacre  equally  to  the 
three  sons  of  Constantine,  whereas  almost  all  authors 
agree  that  neither  young  <  'on>tantine  nor  Constans  had 
any  hand  in  it  at  all. —  Marl. 

■  they  were  despised;  Callus,  being  sickly, 
it  was  supposed  would  not  Live  long  ;  and  Julian,  b<  lug 

sxs  old,  created  do  fear,     some  years  after 
m  Cappadocia,  where 
they  were  instructed  in  lai  the  sciences,  and 

gymnastics,  being  in  a  Bense  kepi  i;  and  wen 

at  last    di  ugned  for  the  clerioal  office,   bavin 
made  V  AmmJ  U.  lib,  utt, 

cap,  ix. —  Schl. 
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emperor.  Constantine  II.  held  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain;  but  lost  his  life  a.d.  340 
in  a  war  with  his  brother  Constantiu.s. 
Constans  at  first  governed  only  Illyricum, 
Italy,  and  Africa;  but  after  the  fall  of  his 
brother  Constantine  II.  he  annexed  his  pro- 
vinces to  his  empire,  and  thus  became  em- 
peror of  all  the  West,  until  he  lost  his  life 
a.d.  350  in  the  war  with  Mngnentius,  a 
usurper.  After  the  death  of  Constans,  Mag- 
nentius  being  subdued,  the  third  brother, 
Constantius,  who  had  before  governed  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  in  the  year  353  became 
sole  emperor,  and  governed  the  whole  empire 
till  the  year  3G1,  when  he  died.  Keither 
of  these  brothers  possessed  the  disposition 
or  the  discernment  of  their  father ;  yet  they 
all  pursued  their  father's  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Romans 
and  other  pagans,  and  of  propagating  the 
Christian  religion  throughout  the  Roman 
emoire.  The  thins  itself  was  commendable 
and  excellent,  but  m  the  means  employed 
there  was  much  that  was  censurable.1 

12.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  which  had 
been  thus  flourishing  and  prosperous,  re- 
ceived immense  injury  and  seemed  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  when  Julian,  the  son  of 
Julius  Constans,  brother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  now  the  only  surviving  branch 
of  the  Constantinian  family,  after  a  success- 
ful campaign  in  Gaul,  a.d.  3 GO,  was  hailed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  on  the  death 
of  Constantius  a.d.  361  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  empire.  For  Julian,  though 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  yet  in- 
fluenced partly  by  hatred  of  the  Constan- 
tinian family,  which  had  murdered  his 
father,  brother,  and  all  his  relatives,  and 
partly  by  the  artifices  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophers, who  deceived  this  credulous  and 
vainglorious  prince  with  fictitious  miracles 
and  prophecies,  apostatized  from  Chris- 
tianity to  paganism,  and  laboured  to  restore 
idolatry,  now  ready  to  become  extinct,  to 
i1-  former  splendour.  Julian  seemed  to 
abhor  all  violent  measures,  and  to  give  full 
liberty  to  his  subjects  of  choosing  their 
religion,  and  of  worshipping  God  in  the 
manner  they  pleased;  but  at  the  same  time 


i  c<>'  w(  re  adopted  which  only  made 

i  omlnal  Christians.     A  law  was  enacted  in  the  year 

342,  that  all  tin  heathen  ten  dd  be  shut  up,  and 

tint  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  go  near  them.     All 

sacrifices    and  all   c  tnsultations  of  the  oracles  and 

prohibited,  on  pain  <>i'  death  and  con- 

■  ii  of  property;  •■mil  the  provincial  magistrates 

threatened  with  the  same  penalties  If  the j  were 

dilatory  in  punishing  transgressors  of  the  law.     This 

pel  tiir  conscience  ami  not  to  convince  it. 

The  history  of  these  emp  be  (bund  in  the 

Univei  y,  -'mil  in  Le  Beau,  HUteire  du   Bat 

Empire.  —8chi.     [See  also  Gibbon's  Decl.and  Faff,  &c. 

in  the  new  and  best  edition,  by  Mllman,  Lend.  1888, 

and  .''l  edition,  I  I  edition  of  Le  Beau  is 

In    Saint-Martin,  l'ari  \   >._/(. 


he  artfully  and  dexterously  cut  the  sinews 
of  the  Christian  cause,  by  abrogating  the 
privileges  granted  to  this  religion  and  to 
its  ministers,  by  shutting  up  the  Christian 
schools  in  which  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  taught,  by  not  only  tolerating 
but  even  encouraging  and  animating  all 
sectarians,  by  writing  books  against  the 
Christians,  and  in  other  ways.  He  likewise 
had  many  projects  in  contemplation ;  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  immense  harm 
to  Christianity,  if  he  had  returned  victorious 
from  the  Persian  war,  which  he  undertook 
directly  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  But 
in  this  war,  which  was  both  undertaken  and 
carried  on  with  little  discretion,  he  fell  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  a.d.  363,  when 
he  had  just  entered  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  reigning  sole  emperor 
only  twenty  months  from  the  death  of 
Constantius.2 

13.  Those  who  rank  Julian  among  the 
greatest  heroes  the  world  has  produced, 
nay,  place  him  the  first  of  all  who  ever 
filled  a  throne,  which  many,  and  even  per- 
sons of  learning  and  discernment,3  at  this 

'-  See,  besides  Tillemont  [the  Universal  History  ;  Le 
Beau,  Histoire  du  Bus  Empire,  tome  iii.  liv.  xii. — sly.] 
and  other  common  writers,  the  accurately  written  work 
of  Bletterie,  fie  de  Jtrfien,  Paris,  1734,  8vo;  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  illustrated  in 
Seven  Dissertations,  by  Des  Vceux,  Dublin,  1746,  8vo; 
Spanheim,  Preface  and  Notes  to  the  "Works  of  Julian, 
Lips.  1699,  fol.  ;  and  Fabricius,  I.ux  Salutaril  Eran- 
gelii,  cap.  xiv.  p.  294,  &c.  [See  Neander,  Ubi  r  Kaytt  r 
Julianus  und  sein  ZeitaUer,  Hamb.  1812,  Bvo. — After. 
[To  these  works  should  by  all  means  be  added  Milman'a 
Hist,  of  Christ,  who  devotes  chapter  vi.  in  vol.  iii.  to 
Julian  and  his  reign.  See  also  his  edition  of  Gibbon's 
Decl.  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xxii.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 
and  Beugnot,  Hist  de  la  Destruct.  du  Paean,  en  Occi- 
dent, vol.  i.  livr.  iii.  where  three  chapters  are  occupied 
with  Julian,  p.  177— 220.— R. 

3  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livr.  xxiv.  chap.  x. 
says  :  11  n'y  a  point  eu  apres  lui  de  prince  plus  digne  de 
gouverner  Set  homines.  [To  forma  correct  judgment 
of  Julian,  it  is  necessary  cursorily  to  surrey  the  history 
of  his  life.  He  was  born  a.d.  331,  and  lost  his  mother 
Basilina  the  same  year,  and  his  father,  Julius  Constan- 
tius, a  few  years  after.  Mardonius,  a  eunuch,  and 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomcdia,  were  his  first  instruct- 
ors. When  Callus  was  made  a  Caesar,  Julian  obtained 
permission  to  come  to  Constantinople,  where  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools;  then  he  went  to  Blthynla, 
everywhere  attaching  himself  to  the  most  noted  teach- 
ers. At  Pergamus  he  became  acquainted  with  £desius, 
an  aged  Platonic  philosopher,  and  heard  his  scholars, 
Eusebius  and  Chrysanthes,  as  also  Maximus  ofEphesus, 

Mho  initiated  him  in  tluurcia.  brought  him  to  aposta- 
tize from  Christianity,  and  presaged  his  elevation  to 
the  throne.    This  change  in  his  religion  he  was  obliged 

to  conceal  from  Constantius  and  Callus.  Julian  there- 
fore devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  assumed  the 

tonsure,  and  became  a  ]  Qblic  reader  In  the  church  at 

Nicomcdia.      In  the  year  .'(.">  I,  after  the  death  of  Callus, 

deprived  Of  his  liberty  and  carried  to   Milan. 

eing  in  custody  there  -even  months,  he  obtained 

by  the  i i > t >  rcesaion  of  the  empress  Eusebia  a  release, 
ami  liberty  to  travi  l  Into  <  Irooce,  w  here  he  applied  him- 
self, a1  Athens,  to  the  sciences  and  to  eloquence,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nasian- 
■en<     in  the  \ear  B66  he  sras  proclaimed  Cesser,  and 

had  Gaul,    Spain,  and    Britain  entrusted  to  him.      But 

Constantius  greatly  limited  his  power,  and  nominated 

not   only  the  military  commanders  there,  but   also  the 
Of  Julian's  OOUrt,  who  were  to  keep  strict  watch 
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day  do,  must  cither  be  so  blinded  by  pre- 
judice as  not  to  see  the  truth,  or  they  must 
have  never  read  attentively  Julian's  writings 
which  still  remain,  or  lastly  they  do  not 
know  what  constitutes  true  greatness  and 


over  him.  Julian  performed  some  successful  cam- 
paigns in  GauL  which  procured  him  the  affections  not 
only  of  the  soldiery,  but  of  all  the  Gallic  subjects.  This 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constantius,  who,  under 
pretext  of  the  Persian  war,  recalled  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  from  Gaul.  In  the  spring  of  360,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Julian  Augustus,  and  compelled  him  to 
assume  that  dignity.  A  reconciliation  was  attempted 
in  vain.  Constantius  insisted  that  Julian  should  re- 
sign. Julian  prosecuted  the  German  war  successfully, 
and  alter  vanquishing  the  Germans,  whom  Constantius 
had  excited  against  him,  and  subduing  Illyria  and 
Italy,  he  marched  unencumbered  against  Constantius, 
who  came  forward  to  meet  him,  but  was  taken  sick  on 
the  way,  and  died  in  Cilicia.  Julian  now  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  caused 
Constantius  to  be  honourably  buried.  During  the 
Ulyrian  campaign,  in  the  year  3G1,  he  publicly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods  :  and  after  the  death  of  Constantius, 
he  let  it  be  distinctly  known  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
reinstate  idolatrous  worship.  But  as  he  was  aware  of 
the  ill  consequences  which  formerly  resulted  from 
direct  persecution,  and  coveted  the  reputation  of  being 
magnanimous  and  benevolent;  and  as  in  prospect  of 
his  Persian  campaign  he  stood  in  fear  of  the  numerous 
body  of  Christians,  he  endeavoured  to  assail  and  to 
undermine  them  by  artifice-  For  this  purpose  he 
adopted  the  following  measures : — First,  he  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  pagan  idolatry,  and  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  it  derived  from  the  Christian  worship.  With 
this  view  he  attended  to  his  official  duties  as  Pontifex 
Maximw,  offered  sacrifices  daily  in  his  palace  and 
garden,  attended  the  public  sacrifices  on  all  the  pagan 
festivals,  and  officiated  personally  even  in  the  meanest 
service.  He  re-established  the  public  sacrifices  of  the 
cities  and  provinces.  Where  there  were  no  temples,  or 
where  the  destroyers  of  the  ancient  temples  could  not 
be  found,  he  erected  temples  at  hi3  own  cost,  and  gave 
to  the  idolatrous  priests  high  rank  and  large  revenues. 
As  he  had  been  converted  to  paganism  by  philosophers 
of  the  new  Platonic  school,  and  who  were  willing  to 
borrow  from  Christianity,  hence  originated  many 
burdensome  ceremonies  of  worship,  together  with  a 
considerable  apeing  of  Christian  institutions.  He  was 
strenuous  for  the  virtuous  behaviour  of  the  priests  ;  and 
ha  forbade  their  going  to  theatres,  or  having  much  in- 
tercourse with  those  in  civil  authority.  He  wished  to 
place  the  reading  of  useful  books,  giving  public  exhor- 
tations, and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
funerals,  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  among  the 
Christians  ;  and  he  required  that  the  priests  in  many 
places  should  annually  be  supplied  with  corn,  and  wine, 
and  money,  which  they  were  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
Secondly,  he  encouraged  and  extended  the  internal 
divisions  among  the  Christians;  for  he  restored  all 
silenced  and  ejected  teachers,  and  required  that  such 
parties  as  had  been  laid  under  ecclesiastical  censures 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  privileges.  He  wrote 
letters  to  the  most  noted  and  most  restless  heretics,  and 
encouraged  them  to  disseminate  their  doctrines.  He 
allowed  the  leading  members  of  the  different  parties  to 
come  to  him,  and  under  colour  of  attempting  to  recon- 
cile their  differences,  he  inflamed  them  more  against 
each  other.  Thirdly,  he  deprived  the  clergy  of  the 
franchises  and  permanent  incomes  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  former  emperors,  especially  of  their 
exemption  from  burdensome  civil  duties,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  corn  to  the  churches  from  the  emperor's 
storehouses;  and  he  compelled  the  monks  and  the 
ministers  of  religion,  by  force,  to  perform  military 
duty.  Fourthly,  he  excluded  the  Christians  IV 
promotions,  and  in  terms  of  bitter  sarcasm  forbade 
their  access  to  the  public  schools,  their  studying  the 
Greek  authors  and  sciences,  and  their  practi  ring  | 
Fifthly,  he  commanded  the  idolatrous  temples,  images, 
and  altars,  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  those  uhn  Mil 
pulled  them  down.  Sixthly,  acts  of  violence  done  by 
is  to  Christians,  lie  either  did  not  pnmab  at  all,  or 
punished  very  slightly:  but  on  the  conl 


excellence.  If  we  set  aside  genius, — which, 
however,  as  his  writings  show,  in  him  was 
not  above  mediocrity, — military  courage, 
love  of  learning,  'acquaintance  with  that 
fanatical  and  vain  philosophy  called  modern 
Platonism,  and  lastly  patience  of  labour, 
all  that  remains  in  Julian  was  certainly 
little  and  unworthy  of  commendation.  His 
excellences  were  counterbalanced  by  very 
great  defects ;  first,  a  monstrous  and  almost 
anile  superstition,  the  surest  indication  of  a 
little  mind ;  then  a  puerile  pursuit  of  ap- 
plause and  vulgar  popularity,  extreme 
credulity  and  instability,  a  disposition  to 
use  dissimulation  and  artifice ;  and  finally, 
ignorance  of  solid  and  sound  philosophy. 
I  will  grant  that  in  some  respects  he  was 
superior  to  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  but  in  many  respects  he  was  inferior 
to  Constantine  himself,  whom  he  censures 
so  immoderately. 

14.  As  Julian  affected  to  appear  unwill- 
ing to  trouble  any  of  his  subjects  on  account 
of  their  religion  and  opposed  to  no  sect 
whatever,  he  showed  so  much  indulgence 
to  the  Jews  as  to  give  them  liberty  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews 
commenced  the  work,  but  were  obliged  to 
desist  before  even  the  foundations  were  laid. 
For  balls  of  fire  issued  from  the  ground, 
accompanied  with  a  great  explosion  and  a 
tremendous  earthquake,  which  dispersed 
both  the  materials  which  were  collected  and 
the  workmen.  The  fact  itself  is  abundantly 
attested,1  though  the  Christians,  as  often 


tumult  among  Christians  was  punished  most  severely. 
Seventhly,  he  connected  idolatry  with  all  solemn  trans- 
actions, and  with  the  manifestations  of  respect  due  to 
himself.  The  soldiers,  for  instance,  when  extraordinary 
gratuities  were  presented  them,  must  strew  incense 
upon  an  altar ;  and  to  all  the  publicly  exhibited  pictures 
of  the  emperor,  idolatrous  deities  were  attached. 
Eighthly,  he  ridiculed  the  Christians  and  their  worship 
scornfully,  and  wrote  books  in  confutation  of  their 
doctrines.  His  work  against  Christianity,  which  was 
composed  in  the  year  3G3,  and  in  part  during  his  Per- 
sian campaign,  is  lost.  Indeed  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
in  his  Defense  du  Paganisme  par  V  E  Julie?!, 

en  Gree  et  Frangois,  avec  des  Dissertations  ct  Notes, 
Berlin,  1764,  8vo,  has  endeavoured  to  recover  this  work 
by  means  of  the  confutation  of  it  by  Cyril ;  but  the 
recovery  is  very  incomplete.  Yet  these  remains  of  it 
show  that  the  book  was  more  likely  to  injure  Chris- 
tianity by  the  style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
perversion  of  scripture,  than  by  either  the  strength  or 
the  originality  of  its  arguments  and  objections.  Ninth 
and  lastly,  the  emperor  showed  much  partiality  to  the 
Jews,  and  allowed  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  to  confute  by  facts  the  prediction  of 
Christ.  Immediately  after  there  were  banishments, 
tortures,  and  executions  of  Christians,  under  l1 
that  they  had  showed  themselves  refractor] 
commands  Of  the  emperor;  and  there  were  many. 
especially  in  the  eastern  provinces,  wb  >  I  teams  apos- 

Yot  there  were  not  wanting  resolul 
of  the  Christian  religion.  See  Baumgarten's 
der  Kirchengt  tch.  vol.  H.  pages 763,  780,  79  !,  tko.  Sekt 
l'.ihrieins,  /./'■•  Saltttaris  Evangelii,  p.  l-'-l, 
whore  the  testimonies  are  collected.  Bee  also  the  acute 
Movie,  Posthumous  Works,  p.  101,  fto.  [The  principal 
authorities  cited  by  Pabrloins  are,  Chrj  ostom,  Homil. 
v.  ado.  J  idosx  r,  and  els  iwh<  r  \    Lmmianus  MaroeU,.  lib. 
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happens  in  such  cases,  appear  to  have 
inconsiderately  amplified  it  with  some  ad- 
ditional miracles.  As  to  the  causes  which 
produced  the  event,  there  is  room  for  debate, 
and  there  is  debate.  All,  however,  who 
weigh  the  subject  with  an  impartial  mind 
will  easily  perceive  that  they  must  join 
with  those  who  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to 
the  omnipotent  will  of  God ;  and  that  they 
who  choose  to  ascribe  it  to  natural  causes 
or  to  artifice  and  fraud,  oflfer  no  objections 
which  are  insurmountable.1 

15.  The  soldiers  elected  Jovian  to  suc- 
ceed Julian.  He  died  in  the  year  364,  after 
reigning  seven  months,  and  therefore  ac- 
complished but  little.2    The  other  emperors 

xxiii.  cap.  i. ;  Gregory  Naz.  Orat.  iv.;  Ambrose,  Ep. 
40.  (al.  29,  written  a.d.  388.)  Socrates,  H.E.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xx.;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxi.;  Theodoret, 
H.  E.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xx. ;  Rufinus,  H.  E.  lib.  i.  cap. 
xxxvii. ;  Philostorgius,  H.  E.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ix. — xiv.; 
Hist.  Eccles.  Tripartita,lib.  vi.  cap.  xliii.;  Nicephorus, 
lib.  x.  cap.  xxxii.;  Zonaras,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xii.;  Rabbi 
David  Gantz,  Zemach  David,  pt  ii.  p.  36;  Rabbi  Geda- 
liab,  Sclialschelet  Hakkabala,^.  109;  Lardner  (  Collec- 
tion of  J  euith  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pages 
57 — 71,  eel.  London.  1767),  maintains  the  whole  story  to 
be  false.  His  chief  arguments  are,  that  Julian  only 
purposed  to  rebuild  the  temple  after  his  Persian  expe- 
dition; that  he  needed  all  his  resources  for  that  expedi- 
tion; the  silence  of  some  of  the  fathers,  living  near  the 
time ;  and  the  decorations  of  the  story  by  others  of 
them.  But  these  arguments  seem  wholly  insufficient 
against  the  explicit  testimony  of  so  many  credible  wit- 
nesses, Christians  and  pagans,  and  several  of  them  con- 
temporary with  the  event. — Mrer. 

1  Basnage,  in  his  Hist,  des  Juifo,  tomeiv.  p.  1257,  &c. 
contests  the  reality  of  this  miracle.  Against  him  ap- 
peared Cuperus,  in  his  Epistohv,  p.  400,  edited  by  Bayer. 
Recently,  Bp.  Warburton  has  maintained  the  reality  of 
the  miracle,  with  an  excess  of  ingenuity,  in  an  appro- 
priate treatise,  entitled:  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  which  defeated 
that  emperor's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem; London,  1759,  Svo.  [See  notes  of  Guizot  and 
Mihnan  to  the  latter's  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decl.  and 
Fall,  &c.  vol.  iv.  pages  100,  1,  referring  this  pheno- 
menon to  natural  causes;  and  Waddington's  Hist,  of 
the  Church,  vol.  i.  pages  226 — 9,  on  the  other  side. — P.. 

2  See  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1718. 
in  which  work  he  completes  the  history  of  Julian,  and 
gives  a  French  translation  of  some  of  Julian's  writings. 
[The  following  notices  are  worth  inserting  : — Both 
during  the  lifetime  of  Julian,  and  after  his  death,  when 
the  soldiers  made  him  emperor,  Jovian  openly  declared 
himself  on  the  side  of  Christianity;  for  when  Julian 
gave  orders  to  all  the  military  officers  who  were  Chris- 
tians either  to  quit  the  army  or  renounce  their  religion, 
Jovian  chose  to  relinquish  his  office.  Yet  Julian  would 
not  release  him,  but  gave  him  promotion  during  the 

;i  war.  When  chosen  emperor,  Jovian  would 
not  accept  the  office  until  the  army  had  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Christianity.  When  he  arrived  at 
Antioch  he  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Julian  ad\< 
Christianity  (Rufnua,  lib.  xi.  cap.  i.  and  Sozomen,  lib. 
vi.  cap.  iii.;,  and  wrote  to  all  the  provincial  governors, 
commanding  them  to  take  diligent  care  that  the  Chris- 
tiana should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  public  assemblies. 

'  wed  to  the  churches,  the  clergy,  and  to  widows. 
all  the  franchises  and  privileges  which  bad  been  granted 
them  by  Constanttae  and  bis  sons,  but  which  JaMan 

:en  from  them.      He  likewise  restored  the  BS6  of 

tb  •  i  labarum,  or  the  standard  with  a  cross,  ami  fa 

[agnns   to  rebuild  the  church  of  BerytUS  at 

iii-  own  co -i,  be  having  com  I  » be  demolished. 

Theodoret,  lib.  iv.  cap. zis      in  regard  to  the  religious 

controversies  of  tlt.it  day,  be  Joined  with  the  orthodox 

against  she  Brians,  and  be  tr  ated  Athanasiu  with  pe- 
culiar respect.  See  Banmgarten's  Autxugder  k 
hittorie,  vol.  ii.  p.  805,  and  tinoUniverml  Hist.—  Schl 


of  this  century,  who  reigned  after  Jovian, 
were  Valentinian  I.  [in  the  West,  from  a.d. 
364—375,  with]  Valens  [in  the  East,  from 
a.d.  364—378],  then  Gratian  [in  the  West, 
a.d.  375 — 383,  with]  Valentinian  II.  [also 
in  the  West,  a.d.  375—392,  and]  Theodosius 
the  Great  [in  the  East,  a.d.  379—395], 
Honorius  [in  the  West,  a.d.  395 — 423], 
with  Arcadius  [in  the  East,  a.d.  395 — 
408].  All  these  were  Christians,  and  did 
much  to  advance  the  religion  they  professed. 
They  all  endeavoured,  though  not  with 
equal  zeal,  to  extirpate  wholly  the  pagan 
religion.  In  this  particular,  Theodosius  the 
Great,  the  last  emperor  of  this  century  [in 
the  East,  except  Arcadius,]  exceeded  all 
the  rest.  He  came  to  the  throne  a.d.  389, 
and  died  a.d.  395 ;  and  during  his  whole 
life  he  did  all  he  could  to  extirpate  idolatry 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
enacted  severe  laws  against  its  adherents. 
The  same  design  was  prosecuted  by  his  sons 
Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  so  that,  in  the 
close  of  this  century,  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions were  ready  to  expire,  and  had  lost  all 
their  credit.3 

16.  Yet  this  severity  of  the  government 
could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  some 
pagan  temples  and  ceremonies,  especially 
in  the  remoter  provinces.  Indeed,  these 
rigorous  laws  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
pagan  deities  seemed  to  have  been  aimed 
rather  against  the  common  people  than 
against  persons  of  rank  and  distinction;  for 
it  appears,  that  during  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, as  well  as  after  his  death,  individuals 
filled  the  highest  offices,  and  continued  in 
them  till  old  age,  who  are  known  to  have 
been  averse  from  Christianity  and  attached  to 
paganism.  Of  this  Libanius  is  an  example, 
who  was  very  hostile  to  the  Christians,  and 
yet  was  made  praefeci  of  the  prar-torian 
guards  by  Theodosius  himself.  Perhaps 
greater  indulgence  was  shown  to  philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians,  and  military  comman- 
ders, than  to  other  people,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  usefulness  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

17.  Yet  these  very  rhetoricians  and  phi- 
losophers, whose  schools  were  supposed  to 
be  soprofitablc  to  the  community,  exhausted 
all  their  ingenuity,  both  before  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  afterwards,  to 
arrest  the  \  rogress  of  Christianity.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  Hterodes,  the 
great  ornament,  of  the  Platonic  school,  com- 
posed  two  books  against  the  Christians,  in 


the  laws  of  these  emperors  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  against  the  professors  and  friends 
>f  the  ancient  religion,  in  the  Coder  Theoduiicmm,  teas. 

vi.  and  IVter  and  Jerome  Hallerim.  Diss.  i.  m Zcnwiem 
ntem,  p.  45.  &c.  Verona,    1739,  foL 
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which  he  had  the  audacity  to  compare  our 
Saviour  with  Apollouius  Tyameus,  and  for 
which  he  was  chastised  by  Eusebius  [of 
Casareal,  in  a  tract  written  expressly 
against  him.1  Lactantius  speaks  of  another 
philosopher  who  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  Christians  they  were  in  error,  but  his 
name  is  not  mentioned.'2  After  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  Julian  wrote  a 
large  volume  against  the  Christians ;  and 
Himerius3  and  Libanius, l  in  their  public 
declamations,  and  Eunapius,  in  his  lives  of 
the    philosophers,5   zealously   decried   the 


1  Ilieroclcs,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  303,  was  go- 
vernor of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  Egypt, 
lie  was  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and 
wielded  both  the  sword  and  the  pen  against  them,  lli^ 
character  and  his  two  books  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tians, are  thus  described  by  Lactantius,  Institnt.  Di- 
mnar.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  iii. :  "  He  was  one  of  the  judges, 
and  was  the  principal  author  of  the  persecution  [under 
Diocletian].  But  not  content  with  this  crime,  he  also 
attacked  with  his  pen  the  people  he  persecuted,  for  he 
composed  two  books — not  against  the  Christians,  lest 
he  should  seem  to  address  them  as  an  enemy — but  to 
the  Christians,  that  he  might  appear  friendly  to  them, 
and  anxious  for  their  good.  In  these  books  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  scriptures,  by  mak- 
ing them  appear  full  of  contradictions." — "  He  affirms 
that  Christ  was  outlawed  by  the  Jews,  and  that  he  after- 
wards collected  a  company  of  nine  hundred  banditti, 
and  became  a  robber." — "Also,  wishing  to  overthrow 
his  rairaeles  (which  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny),  he 
attempts  to  show  that  Apollonius  had  performed  as 
great,  and  even  greatei*." — "Having  poured  out  such 
crudities,  and  having  laboured  utterly  to  extirpate  the 
truth,  he  has  the  temerity  to  entitle  his  nefarious  books, 
which  are  hostile  to  God  (^uAaAi-jfleis),  devoted  to  the 
truth." — Eusebius,  Liber  contra  H ieroo'em,Gr.  and  Lat. 
subjoined  to  his  Di-mon.dratio  Ecangclica,  ed.  Paris, 
1628. — See  Lardner's  Works,  vol.viii.  and  Bayle,  Dic- 
tion. Histor.  etCrit.  art.  Hierocles  (2d.) — Mur. 

-  Lactantius,  Institut.  Dicinar.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii. 

3  See  Y>hothis,B  iblioth.  cod.  clxv.  p.  365.  [The  works 
of  Himerius  are  lost. — Mur. 

•i  Libanius,  the  sophist,  was  born  at  Antioch  about 
a.d.  314,  and  lived  probably  till  about  the  end  of  the 
century.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice, 
Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  Antioch.  The 
emperor  Julian,  when  young,  was  forbidden  to  attend 
the  school  of  Libanius ;  but  he  obtained  and  read  his 
writings,  and  made  them  his  model  as  to  style.  When 
Julian  came  to  the  throne  he  offered  Libanius  a  public 
office,  which  the  sophist  proudly  refused.  Libanius  was 
an  inflated,  pedantic  man,  full  of  himself,  yet  indepen- 
dent in  his  feelings,  and  free  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  an  avowed  pagan,  yet  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  religious  toleration.  His  numerous  writ- 
ings still  remain,  consisting  of  a  prolix  Life  of  himself, 
a  large  number  of  eulogies  and  declamations,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  letters.  They  seldom  contain  either 
profound  or  original  thought,  or  display  research,  but 
they  are  of  some  use  to  throw  light  on  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  They  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
vol.  i.  Paris,  1666,  and  vol.  ii.  by  Morell,  1G27,  fol. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  epistles  is  by  Wolf, 
Amsterdam,  173 s,  fol.  A  volume,  containing  seventeen 
of  his  declamations,  was  published  at  Venice,  1755. — 
See  his  Life  written  by  himself  in  hisWorks.vol.ii.  pages 
1 — Si;  Eunapius,  Vitce  PhUas.  et  8ophistaTum,p.\30,  &C, 
Tillemont, ///.■,■£.  desEmper.  torn?  iv.  p.  571.  >S;c  ;  Fabri- 
eius,  BHAioth.  Gr.  torn.  vii.  pages  876 — 114;  Lardner, 
Heathen  Testimoni  s,vol.iv.pagesl27 — 163;  andGibhon, 
Decl.  and  Fall,  chap.  xx'w.  —Mur.  [See  his  life,  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  771.  —  /?. 

5  See  Eunapius,  Lin<s  of  JEaesiut%  Maxlmus,  &c. 
Eunapius  also  wrote  a  chronicle,  to  which  he  frequently 
refers  in  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  full  of  reproaches  against  the  Christians  and 
Constantine   the   Great ;   the  second  edition  is  more 


Christian  religion;  yet  not  one  of  these 
persons  was  punished  for  the  licentiousness 
of  his  tongue  or  of  his  pen. 

18.  How  much  these  sophists  or  philoso- 
phers, who  were  full  of  the  pride  of  ima- 
ginary knowledge  and  of  hatred  to  the 
(  hristian  name,  injured  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  century,  appears  from  many 
examples,  and  especially  from  the  apostac. 
of  Julian,  who  was  seduced  by  such  men. 
Among  those  who  wished  to  appear  wise, 
and  to  take  moderate  ground,  many  wrere 
induced  by  their  arguments  and  explana- 
tions to  devise  a  kind  of  religion,  interme- 
diate between  the  old  superstition  and 
Christianity,  and  to  imagine  that  Christ 
had  enjoined  the  very  same  things  which 
had  long  been  represented  by  the  pagan 
priests  under  the  envelope  of  their  cere- 
monies and  fables.  Of  these  views  were 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  very  prudent  and 
discreet  man,6  Chalcidius,  a  philosopher,7 
Themistius,  a  very  celebrated  orator,8  and 

temperate.  Both  editions  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Photius  ;  see  his  Bildiolh.  codex  lxxvii — Schl. 

a  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  celebrated  Latin  histo- 
rian of  Grecian  extract,  was  a  soldier  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  from  a.d.  350  onwards,  and  served  in  the 
honourable  corps  called  Prolectores  Domestici.  On 
retiring  from  military  life  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Rome,  where  he  lived  perhaps  till  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. There  it  was  he  composed  his  faithful  and 
valuable  history.  The  work  originally  consisted  of 
thirty-on^  books,  and  gave  the  Roman  history  from  the 
accession  of  Nerva  (where  Suetonius  ends),  to  the  death 
of  Valens.  The  first  thirteen  books,  which  must  have 
been  very  concise,  are  lost.  The  last  eighteen,  which  are 
more  full,  include  the  period  from  a.d.  353 — 378.  The 
style  is  harsh  and  unpolished,  and  sometimes  difficult, 
but  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  narration  render  the 
work  highly  valuable.  Marcellinus  was  probably  a  real 
pagan,  but  he  wTas  not  a  bigot,  and  he  was  willing  to 
give  every  one  his  due  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
The  best  editions  of  his  work  are  that  of  Valesius,  re- 
published by  G  rono  vius,Leyden,  1 693,  and  that  of  Ernesti, 
Lips.  1775.  See  Bayle,  Dictimnaire,  art.  Marcellin. — 
Mur.  [Gibbon  gives  him  a  high  character  for  accuracy 
and  impartiality. — Decl.  and  Fall,  Sec.  vol.  iv.  pages  389 
and  406.  He  observes  that  Marcellinus  was  the  last  sub- 
ject of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  histoi-y  in  Latin. 
See  his  life,  in  Smith,  ubi  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  142. — R. 

7  Chalcidius,  a  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
author  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Timceus  of  Plato, 
and  of  a  commentary  on  it,  which  were  published  by 
Meursius,  Leyden,  1617,  4to.  Mosheim's  opinion  of 
his  religious  faith  is  farther  developed  in  his  Diss,  de 
turbata  per  Recentiores  Flatonicos  Ecclesia,  sec.  xxxi. 
and  in  his  notes  on  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System, 
vol.  i.  p.  732,  &c.  Fabricius  (in  his  notes  on  Chalci- 
dius, passim,  and  in  his  Bildiolh.  Latina,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
vii.  p.  557,  &c.)  and  some  others  hold  that  Chalcidius 
was  a  pagan. — Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  torn.  iii.  p. 
472,  Sec.)  makes  him  a  Christian,  though  infected  with 
the  new  Platonism  of  his  age. — Mur. 

8  Themistius,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Paphlagonia. 
called  Euphrades  (the  fine  speaker)  from  his  eloquent 
and  commanding  delivery,  was  made  a  Roman  senator, 
and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantius,  Julian,  and  the 
succeeding  emperors,  down  to  Theodosius  the  Great, 
who  made  him  prefect  of  Constantinople,  and  appointed 
him  tutor  to  his  son  Arcadius.  He  wrote  when  young 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragment^  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  thirty-three  Orations.  His  works 
arc  host  edited  by  Harduin,  ParK  168  I  foL  1!  I  «W  ■ 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  free  toleration  of  all  reli- 
gions, as  being  all  good  and  tending  t<>  the  WM  result 
by  different  ways.     Concerning  him  and  Ins  religious 
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others,  who  conceived  that  both  religions 
•were  in  unison  as  to  all  the  more  important 
points,  if  they  were  rightly  understood; 
and  therefore  held,  that  Christ  was  neither 
to  be  contemned  nor  to  be  honoured,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  pagan  deities.1 

19.  As  Constantino  the  Great  and  his 
sons  and  successors  took  much  pains  to  en- 
large the  Christian  Church,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  nations,  before  barbarous  and 
uncivilized,  became  subject  to  Christ.2 
Many  circumstances  make  it  probable  that 
the  light  of  Christianity  cast  some  of  its 
rays  into  both  Armenias,  the  Greater  and 
the  Less,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church.3  But  the  Armenian 
church  first  received  due  organization  and 
firm  establishment  in  this  century,  near  the 
beginning  of  which,  Gregory,  the  son  of 
Anax,  commonly  called  the  Illuminator, 
[pwffr^a],  because  he  dispelled  the  mists 
of  superstition  which  beclouded  the  minds 
of  the  Armenians,  first  persuaded  some 
private  individuals,  and  afterwards  Tiri- 
dates,  the  king  of  the  Armenians,  as  well  as 
his  nobles,  to  embrace  and  observe  the 
Christian  religion.  He  wras  therefore  or- 
dained the  first  bishop  of  Armenia  by 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  gra- 
dually diffused  the  principles  of  Christianity 
throughout  that  country.4 

20.  In  the  middle  of  this  century,  one 
Frumentius  proceeded  from  Egypt  into  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethio- 
pia, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Auxumitse,  from  their  capital  city  Auxuma, 
and  baptized  both  the  king  of  the  country 


views,  see  Bruckcr's  Hist.  Grit.  Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  484, 
toe.— Mur. 

l  This  favourite  opinion  Mos'neim  defends  more  at 
length  in  his  Di.is.  de  turbata  per  RecentioresPlatonicos 
Ecdesia,  sec.  xxx.  x.\.\i.  xxxii. ;  among  his  Dissert, 
ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentet,  vol.  i.  pages  85 — 21G, 
Altona,  1733. — But  it  does  not  Beem  necessary  to  adopt 
this  hypothesis,  which  has  but  slender  support  from 
argument,  because  the  Eclectic  or  new  Platonic  philo- 
sophy might  easily  lead  its  votaries  to  speak  in  terms  of 
ition,  and  even  of  commendation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  especially  in  an  age  when  it  prevailed  almost 
universally,  and  was  the  religion  of  the  state  and  of  the 
Imperial  court.  -  Mur. 

-'  Gaudentius,  VitaPhilastrii,  sec.  iii.;  Philastrhis,  De 
.  Prof.  p.  5,  ed.  Fabric]!;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles. 
li:>.  i  cap.  xix.  ;  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Chronograph,  p 
d   Paris  :  and  others. 

:i  lor  Eusebius  {Hi\t.  Eccles.  lib.  vl.  cap.  xlvi.)  in- 
forms us  thai  Dlonysiua  ■•  \  lit  zandria,  about  the  year 
260,  "wrote  concerning  penance  to  the  brethren  of 

Armenia,    over    whom    MerUtaneS    WEI    bishop;"  and. 

according  to  the   Acta  Martyrum,  some  Armenians 
d  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Decius, 
(a.i).  250)  ami  Diocletian    i.d.  3  14        SchL 

•«  See  Narratio  de  Rebus  drmenice,\ni  embed 
tariumBibKoth.  Pair.  Oracor.  torn.  ii.  p.  887,  &c;  Le 
Quien,  Orient  Christ,  torn.  i.  pagi     119  and  1356;  Bchrtt- 
der,  Thesaur.lAn  p.  149,  &c.  [Sozomen, 

Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  B;  Mosei  Choron  n-i  , //■  / 
pi.,  iii.  ed.  Whistoni,  Load.  i  Mar- 

tin, Mem.  Hist,  it  Qeogr.  tur  I'drmenie,  Paris,  i^is, 
8vo.  —  Mur. 


and  very  many  of  the  nobles.  Afterwards 
returning  to  Egypt,  he  was  consecrated  by 
St.  Athanasius  first  bishop  of  the  Auxu- 
mitse.  From  this  circumstance  the  Ethiopic 
church,  even  to  this  day,  is  dependent  en 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  receives  its  bishop 
from  it.5  In  Iberia,  a  province  of  Asia 
which  is  now  called  Georgia,  a  Christian 
woman  who  had  been  carried  captive  into 
that  country,  partly  by  the  sanctity  of  her 
life  and  partly  by  miracles,  induced  the 
king  and  his  queen  to  renounce  idolatry 
and  embrace  Christ,  and  also  to  send  fur 
priests  from  Constantinople,  from  whom 
they  and  their  people  might  gain  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.6 

21.  A  part  of  the  Goths  inhabiting 
Thrace,  Mocsia,  and  Dacia  (now  the  north- 
east part  of  Rumelia,  with  Bulgaria  and 
Walachia  on  the  Danube),  had  embraced 
Christianity  before  the  commencement  of 
this  century,7  and  Theophilus,  their  bishop, 
was  present  at  the  Nicene  council.8  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  after  having  vanquished 
them  and  the  Samaritans,  induced  great 
numbers  of  them  to  become  Christians.9 
But  still  a  large  part  of  the  nation  remained 
estranged  from  Christ  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Vak-ns,  who  permitted  them  to 
pass  the  river  Ister  [or  Danube],  and  to 
inhabit  Dacia,  Mcesia,  and  Thrace,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  laws  and  would  embrace  Christian- 
ity, to  which  condition  their  king  Fritigern 
consented.10  The  bishop  of  the  Goths 
inhabiting  Mocsia  in  this  century  was  the 
much  celebrated  Ulphilas,  who,  among 
other  laudable  deeds,  gave  his  countrymen 
an  alphabet  of  his  own  invention,  and 
translated  the  bible  for  them  into  the 
Gothic  language.11 


3  Athanasius,  Apologia  ad  Constantium,  Opp.  torn.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.  315,  ed.  Benedict;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i. 
cap.  xlix.;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv ; 
Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  x\iii.;  Ludolf, 
Comment,  ad  Hist.  JEthiopic.  p.  2M  ;  Lobo, 
d" jlbissinie,  tome  ii.  p.  13,  &c;  Fontaninus,  Hist. 
lAterar.  Aquileiee,  p.  171.  [Brace's  Traa 
si, mi.  Edin.  1801,  vol.  v.  p.  1,  &C.  :  and  vol.  vii.  p.  Te, 
&c. —  Mur. 

<>  Rufinus,  Hist.  Eccl  t.  lib.  i.  cap.  x  ;  Sozomen,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  torn. 
i.  p.  13.'33,  ftc  [Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  cap.  xxiv. 
—Mur. 

7  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v. —  Schl. 

B  Barduin, Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  319. —  Schl. 

B  Socrate  ,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii. 

i"  Socrates, Hist.  Ecdt  t.  lib.  h .  cap.  zxxii] 
Oriens  Christ,  torn   i.  p.   1242;    Benzel     Pro  .  ad  ir. 
elia   Gothica  (ascribed  to  Ulphilas  ,  cap.  v.  p. 
is,  \e.  ed.  Oxon.  1750,  4to. 

ii  MascoTlus,  Hist. German,  torn.  i.  p.  :U7;  torn.  ii. 

Note,  p  l!»;  Ada  SanctOT.  March,  vol.  iii.  p.  619; 
Benzel,  ubi  mora,  cap.  viii.  p.  xxx.  [  Zabn,  Ein- 
leitung  m  Vgilat  Btbeliibersetzxmg,  p.  iv.  fee.  ed. 
Weissenfels,  1805,  4to,  where  is  condensed  all  that  is 
stated  of  Ulphilas  and  his  translation  by  the  ancients. 
Viz.  Philostorgius,   H.I..  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.;  Socrates,  //.  E. 
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22.  In  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  there  still  remained  a  vast 
number  of  idolaters ;  and  though  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  endeavoured  to  convert  them 
to  Christ,  the  business  went  on  but  slowly. 
In  Gaol,  the  great  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
was  not  unsuccessful  in  this  work.  Tra- 
velling through  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  by 
his  discourses  and  by  his  miracles  (if  we 
may  believe  Sulpitius  Severus)  he  every- 
where persuaded  many  to  renounce  their 
idols  and  embrace  Christ,  while  he  de- 
stroyed their  temples,  and  threw  down  their 
statues.1  He  therefore  merited  the  title  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls. 


lib.  ii.  cap.  xli.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxiii.;  Sozomen, 
II.  E.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxvii  ;  Tbeodoret, 
//.  E.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxvii.;  and  others.  Ulphilas  (or 
Uyiia,  Urphiias,  GUfulas,  &c.  but  should,  according  to 
Jornandes,  be  written  Wulfila,  i.e.  Wblfein,  diminutive 
of  IVulf or  Wolf,  a  wolf)  is  said  by  Philostorgius  to 
have  been  descended  from  Christian  Greeks  of  Sadagol- 
tina  in  Cappadocia,  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Goths  in  the  year  266.  Others  suppose  from  his 
name  that  he  was  of  Gothic  extract.  Philostorgius  also 
makes  him  first  bishop  of  the  Goths,  and  sajs  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Arian  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Others  make  him  to 
have  succeeded  Theophilus,  and  to  have  nourished  from 
the  year  360  to  330.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and 
learning,  an  Arian  (at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life),  and  possessed  vast  and  salutary  influence  among 
the  Goths  in  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace.  He  was  at 
the  Arian  synod  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  359,  and 
was  twice  sent  on  embassies  by  the  nation  to  the  im- 
perial court.  His  last  embassy  was  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  a.d.  376,  to  obtain  permission  for  the  Goths  to 
pass  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  He  was  success- 
ful ;  and  200,000  Goths  were  admitted  into  the  Roman 
empire,  on  conditions  of  obeying  the  Roman  laws  and 
joining  the  Arian  interest.  It  is  not  known  when  he 
died,  but  it  was  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great  (a.d.  379 — 395);  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
episcopal  office  by  Theotimus,  or,  as  some  report,  by 
Selinas.  ne  was  author  of  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  except  the  books  of  Kings,  from  Greek  into  the 
language  of  th^  Goths  of  Moesia.  The  books  of  Kings 
were  omitted  by  him,  lest  their  history  of  wars  and 
battles  should  inflame  the  already  too  great  thirst  of  the 
Goths  for  war  and  carnage.  The  alphabet  he  use  1  was 
of  his  own  devising,  and  formed  chiefly  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  Nothing  remains  of  this  translation  except 
a  single  copy,  somewhat  mutilated,  of  the  four  Gospels, 
called  the  Codex  Argenteus,  because  written  in  letters 
of  silver,  now  at  Upsal  in  Sweden  ;  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  recovered  from  an  erasure 
of  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Ulphilas' 
Gospels  were  first  published  by  Junius,  Dort,  1665,  2 
vols.  4to  ;  afterwards  at  Stockholm,  1671,  4 to ;  very 
learnedly  at  Oxford,  1750,  fol.  ;  and  lastly,  in  a  very 
convenient  German  edition,  by  Zahn,  Weissenfels,  1805, 
lto,  with  a  complete  Apparatus  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.— Mur.  [A  few  unimportant  fragments  have 
been  recently  recovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  among  the 
MSS  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  in  Milan,  and  pub- 
lished there  in  1819  under  this  title: —  UlphUa  partium 
ineditaiumin  Ambrosianis  2*aUmosestis  ab  Ang.  M>ij<> 
repertarum  Specimen,  &c.  Milan,  1819,  4to.  The 
latest  edition  of  the  Gothic  translation,  is  that  entitled 
—  Vet.  et  Xon.  Test,  versionis  Gothicce  Fragmenta  quae 
"ut  nd /idem  rod.  castigata,  cum  Gwssario,  &c. 
cur'i  II.  C.  de  Gabelentz  et  Loebe,  lto,  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  contains  the  Text,  Leips.  1843;  and  the  second 
contains  the  Glossary  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Gothic 
language.     Leips.  1816. — It. 

1  Sec  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  De  Vila  Martini,  cap. 
xiii.  xv.  xvii.  Dial.  ii.  p.  106,  &c.  ed.  Hier.  a  Prato, 
Verona.  1711,  fol.  — [This  Martin  was  born  in  Sabaria 
i-i  Pannonia,  and  brought  up  at  Pavia  in  Italy.  He 
eaibraced    Christianity   contrary   to    the   will    of  his 


23.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  victories 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  pleasino- 
the  Roman  emperors,  were  cogent  reasons, 
in  the  view  of  whole  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  for  embracing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Yet  no  person  well  informed  in  the 
history  of  this  period  will  ascribe  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  wholly  to  these  causes; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  the  untiring  zeal  of 
the  bishops  and  other  holy  men,  the  pure 
and  devout  lives  which  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians exhibited,  the  translations  of  the  sa- 
cred volume,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  as  efficient  motives 
with  many  persons  as  the  arguments  from 
worldly  advantage  and  disadvantage  were 
with  others.  As  for  miracles,  I  cheerfully 
unite  with  those  who  look  with  contempt 
on  the  wonders  ascribed  to  Paul,  Antony, 
and  Martin.2  I  also  grant  that  many 
events  were  inconsiderately  regarded  as 
miracles,  which  were  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  not  to  mention  pious  frauds. 
Still  I  cannot  join  with  such  as  believe 
that  in  this  age  God  did  never  manifest  his 
power  by  any  extraordinary  signs  among 
Christians.3 

24.  Although  the  Christian  church  within 
the  Roman  empire  was  involved  in  no  se- 
vere calamities  from  the  times  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great  onwards,  except  during  the 
commotion  of  Licinius  and  the  short  reign 
of  Julian,  yet  slight  tempests  sometimes 
beat  upon  it  in  certain  places.  Athanaric, 
for  instance,  a  king  of  the  Goths,  fiercely 


parents,  and  served  in  the  army,  following  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  father,  He  afterwards  left  the  military  life, 
and  committed  himself  to  the  instruction  of  Hilary  of 
Poictiers.  From  the  Arians  he  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion ;  and  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  the 
introduction  of  menasticisrn  among  the  Gauls.  [He 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Tours,  a.d.  374,  and  died  in  the 
year  397,  aged  81.]  For  other  particulars  of  his  life, 
see  his  biographer,  Sulpitius  Severus;  also  Tillemont, 
Memoires  a  V  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  tome  x.;  and  the  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tomeL  pt.  ii.  p.  413.—  Schl.  [The 
English  reader  may  consult  Milner's  Ciiurch  History, 
cent.  iv.  chap.  xiv. — Mur. 

2  Hieronymus  a  Prato  in  his  preface  to  Sulpitius 
Severus,  p.  xiii.  Arc.  contends  zealously  for  the  miracles 
of  Martin  and  others  in  this  century.  [An  account  of 
the  miracles  of  St.  Martin,  may  be  found  in  Sulpit. 
Sever.  Vita  Martini ;  and  Epistles  \. — iii.  and  Dialogues 
ii.  iii.  The  miracles  of  some  contemporary  monks  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  are  the  subject  of  Dialogue  i.  For 
the  history  of  Paul,  see  Jerome,  De  Vita  S.  Pauls 
Eremitcc,  in  his  0;>p.  torn,  i.;  and  for  that  of  .Antony, 
see  Athanasius,  De  J'ita  S.  Antmiii  Eremite,  in  his 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  cd.  Paris,  1627.—  Mur.  [The  life  of 
Antony,  by  Athanasius,  has  been  translated  into  English, 
Lond.  1697,  12mo.  The  student  should  turn  to  what  is 
said  of  this  piece  of  biography,  as  illustrative  of  tho 
state  of  the  Nicene  Church,  in  Taylor's  Ancient  Christ. 
vol.  i.  p.  198,  Sec— It. 

3  SeeEuscbius.  Contra  Hisrockm, cap.  iv.  p.  431, ed. 
Olearii;  Dodwcll,  Diss.  ii.  in  treiueum,  sec.  lv.  p.  I95j 
[also  Middlcton's  Free  Inquiry  into  tin-  Miraculous 
Powers  in  tin'  Christian  Church,  and  the  other  works 
referred  to  in  Note  1,  page  51,  abovs.  —  It. 
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assailed  for  a  time  that  portion  of  the  Go- 
thic nation  which  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity.1 In  the  more  remote  provinces 
also,  the  adherents  to  idolatry  often  de- 
fended their  hereditary  superstitions  with 
the  sword,  and  murdered  the  Christians, 
who,  in  propagating  their  religion,  were  not 
always  as  gentle  or  as  prudent  as  the)-  ought 
to  have  been.2  Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Sapor  II.  surnamed  Lon- 
gasvus,  the  king  of  Persia,  waged  three 
bloody  wars  against  the  Christians  in  his 
dominions.  The  first  was  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  317;  the  second  was 


in  the  thirtieth  year;  and  the  third,  which 
was  the  most  eruel,and  destro)  ed  an  inn 
number  of  Christians,  commenced  in  the 
next  year,  a  d.  330,  and  lasted  forty  years, 
or  till  a.i>.  370.  Yet  religion  was  not  the 
ostensible  cause  of  this  dreadful  persecution, 
but  a  suspicion  of  treasonable  prat 
among  the  Christians ;  for  the  Maud  and 
the  Jews  persuaded  the  king  to  believe  that 
all  Christians  were  in  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  that  Symeon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  sent  to 
Constantinople  intelligence  of  all  that  passed 
in  Persia.3 


PART  II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  ASD  SCIENCE. 

1.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  wished  to  pass  for  the  literati  of 
the  age,  devoted  themselves  particularly  to 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  history;  and  not  a 
few  of  both  nations  might  be  named  who 
acquired  some  reputation  in  these  studies; 
yet  they  all  fell  very  far  short  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  best  of  these  poets,  as 
Ausonius,4  if  compared  with  those  of  the 
Augustan  age,  are  harsh  and  inelegant. 
The  rhetoricians,  abandoning  wholly  the 
noble  simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  ancients, 
taught  the  youth  how  to  speak  ostenta- 
tiously and  sophistically  on  all  subjects;  and 
most  of  the  historians  were  less  attentive  to 
method,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity,  than  to 
empty  and  insipid  ornaments. 


1  See  Kuinart,  Ada  Mm  ti/rum ;  and  among  these, 
(he  Acta  Sti  Saba,  p.  598,  &c. 

I  Bee  Ambrose,  De  Ojlk-ih,  lib.  5.  cap.  \liii.  sec.  xvii. 
Where  there  is  ii'.i  important  statement. 

;  Bee  Sn/.omen,  Hist.  Ecaku.  li!>.  ii.  cap.  i.— .\iii. 
The  e  Persian  persecutions  are  expressly  treated  of  in 
the  BibUoth.  Oriental.  Clement,  Vatican,  torn.  i.  pages 

6,  16,  181,   and  loin    iii.   p.   52,   .\c;    with  which,   how- 

iiould  be  compared  Aaseman,  Pratf.  ad  Acta 
Martyrum  Oriental.  <t  Occidental.  Bplendidly  edited, 
dome,  17  48;  -  vols.  foL  p.  hud.  flfce.  He  has  published 
the  ttartyrologium  Versicum  In  Syriao,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  exc<  Uent  notes. 

i  Decins,  or  Declmus  Magnus  Ausonius,  was  a  Latin 
poet,  horn  and  educated  al  Bordeaux,  who  flourished  in 
the  last  half  of  this  century.  He  was  probably  a  nomi- 
nal Chrl  tlan,  \  u  ■  man  of  poetic  genius,  and  much 
ed  and  advanced  to  high  honours  by  those  in 
authority.  Hid  poems  were  chiefly  short  pieces,  eulo 
pies,  ep  <c.  and  not  devoid  of  merit.     \>\  the 

Ktyle  attests  the  declining  age  of   Roman  literature, 
of  thi    i  ■  ■  Edited  iiy 

Tollius,   Leyden,   IG7 1,  4 to ;  and  Lat.  and  Pr.  byJau- 
I    1 1,  i  i.  4  vols.  12me      1/ ur.    [  The  i  tudent 

will  l'md  an  excellent   life  of    An  0 

VOl.  i.  p.   III.      11. 


2.  Nearly  all  who  attempted  philosophy 
in  this  century  were  of  the  sect  called  Mo- 
dern Platonists.  It  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  some  Platonic  notions  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  the  Christians  as  well 
as  others;  yet  there  were  fewer  of  these 
philosophers  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
In  Syria,  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  expounded 
Plato,  or  rather  palmed  his  own  conceptions 
upon  that  philosopher.9  Ilis  writings  show 
that  he  was  superstitious,  obscure,  credu- 
lous, and  of  ordinary  intellectual  powers. 
He  was  succeeded  by  iEdesius,6  Maximus,7 
and  others,  of  whose  follies  Eunapius  gives 
us  an  account.     In  Egypt,  Hypatia,8  a  dis- 


a  Jamblichus.  There  were  three  of  this  name;  the 
first  lived  early  in  the  second  century,  Ids  works  are 
now  lost;  the  second  probably  died  about  the  year  333) 
and  wrote  largely;  the  third  was  contemporary  with 
Julian,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Alypius  the  musician.  The 
second  is  the  one  intended  by  Mosheim.  lie  WSffl  a 
pagan,  an  enthusiast,  and  a  great  pretender  to  superior 
talents  and  learning.  Of  his  works  there  remain  a 
Life  of  Pythagoras,  published  Gr.  and.  Lat.  with  notes 
by  Custer,  Amsterdam,  1707, 4to ;  Exhortation  to  ti:<- 
Study  of  Philosophy;  th:ee  hooks  on  Mathematical 
Learning;  Commentary  on  Nicomaehos ;  Institutes  <>/ 
Arithmetic;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chald  hsyria;  published  Gr. 

and  Lat.  with  notes, bj  Ttia.  dale.  Oaf  I67g,  M.  See 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit  Phihs.  torn.  ii.  pages  26fl  i7t. 
Fabricius,  BibUoth.  Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  Mi,  \e.  and  l.ard- 
ner's  Works,  vol.  viii. —  Mur. 

8  Xdeslus  of  Oappadocia,  a  disciple  of  Jamblichus, 
and  like  his  master  a  dei  otee  of  theurgta.  see  Brucker, 
Hist.  Crit   Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  170,  fce.     thtr. 

r  EdaxlmuB  el  Ephesus,  called  the  Cynic,  another 
pretender  to  superhuman  Know  led'.'.'.  He  Is  -aid  to 
hare  persuaded  Julian  to  apostatise;  and  he  certainly 
hid  great  Influence  over  that  emperor,  lie  was  put  to 
death  tor  practising  magic,  in  tli.  reign  of  \  all  d 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit  Philot  torn.  ii.  p.  281,  &  a.  Eunapius 
;>.    i  tis  Sopliistarum  count  of  Jamblichu  . 

us,  and  Maximu  i.     Mur. 

8  Uypi  tia  of  M  taandrla,  ■  lady  who  excelled  all  the 
phllo  ophers  of  her  age,  and  \  ho  publicly  taught  pi  - 
.  Q(  uriahed  in  the  cl< 
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tinguished  lady,  Isidorus,1  Olympiodorus,2 
Synesius,  a  semi-Christian,3  and  others  of 
less  tame,  propagated  this  kind  of  -wisdom, 
or  rather  folly. 

3.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  this  philosophy  (which  his 
writings  clearly  show),  very  many  -were  in- 
duced by  his  influence  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  set  it  forth  in 
the  most  alluring  dress.4  But  when  Julian 
died  a  dreadful  storm  burst  upon  the  Pla- 
tonists  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  and 
several  of  them  were  arraigned  and  tried 
for  their  lives,  on  the  charge  of  practising 
magic  and  other  crimes.  In  these  commo- 
tions Maximus,  the  preceptor  of  Julian, 
among  others,  suffered  death  ;5  but  it  was 
rather  the  intimacy  of  these  men  with  Ju- 
lian, whose  counsellors  they  had  been,  than 
the  philosophy  they  embraced,  which  proved 
their  ruin.  Hence,  the  rest  of  the  sect 
which  had  not  been  connected  with  the 
court,  were  exposed  to  very  little  danger  or 
loss  in  this  persecution  of  the  philosophers. 

4.  The  Christians,  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  devoted  much  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
the  liberal  arts  than  they  had  done  before; 
and  the  emperors  omitted  no  means  which 
might  awaken  and  cherish  a  thirst  for  learn- 
ing. Schools  were  established  in  many  of 
the  towns,  libraries  were  formed,  and  li- 
terary men  were  encouraged  by  stipends, 
privileges,  and  honours.6  All  this  was  re- 
quisite to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object 
of  gradually  abolishing  pagan  idolatry;  for 


tins  century  and  the  first  part  of  the  next.  She  was 
murdered  in  a  tumult,  a.d.  415.  See  Socrates,  Hist. 
Ecclns.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xv.;  Suidas,  art.  Hypatia,  torn.  iii. 
p.  533;  Tillemont,  Mcmoires  a  I'  I  list.  Eccles.  tome  xiv. 
p.  274  ;  Menage,  Hist.  MuUer.  Plulus.  sec.  xlix.  &c.  p. 
494,  &c;  and  Brucker,  Hist.  Grit.  Philus.  torn.  ii.  p. 
351.— J/«r.  [To  these  works  may  be  added  J.  Ch. 
Wernsdorf,  Dissert.  Acad.  iv.  de  Hypatia.  "Wittem. 
1747;  and  VVolnus,  Catalogus  fecminur.  Illudr.  pages 
368— 71.  — ft. 

i  This  Isidorus  was  surnamed  Gazoeus,  from  Gaza  in 
Palestine,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Concerning  him,  see 
Brucker,  Hit.  Crit.  Philus.  torn.  ii.  p.  313,  fkc—Schl. 

2  Olympiodorus,  author  of  a  Commentary  upon  Plato, 
still  preserved  in  MS.  at  Paris,  and  a  Life  of  Plato,  of 
which  a  Latin  version  has  been  published.  There  were 
several  persons  of  this  name.  See  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit. 
Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  490.—  Mur. 

I  Synesius,  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  studied  under  Uy- 
patia;  resided  at  Constantinople  from  a.i>.  397—400,  as 
deputy  from-  his  native  city;  was  made  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais,  a.d.  410.  He  wrote  well  for  that  age,  though  he 
was  too  much  infected  with  tlie  reigning  philosophy. 
His  works  h:u  •  been  edited  by  Pctavius,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Paris,  1612  and  1631,  fob— Mur. 

4  See  Spanbcim,  I'rcrfatio  ad  Opp.  Juliani,  rf  ad  rcr- 
tionern  Gullicam  ('•>  arum,  Juliani,  pt.  iii.  et  ddnotat. 
p.  284.     liletterio.  Vie  de  Jul),  it,  liv.  i.  p.  2<>,  &c. 

■  \  niiuiunus  Manvllin.  Hist.  lit),  xxix.  cap.  i.  \>.  586, 
el.  Valesii ;  n.i<l  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Juiien,  p  80,  fcc. 
165,  159,  &c;  and  Vie  de  Jovien,  tome  i.  p.  194. 

ktofredtu,  ad  Codie.  Theodos.  under  the  titles 
or  chapters,   De   Prqfessoribui  >t   /irtibtu  Liber alibus: 
Balduin, Constosntintu  Magn.  p,    22,  &c;  ('on. 
bit*,  de  Sludiit 
Antiquit.  Acad*  i 


the  old  religion  of  the  pagans  derived  its 
chief  support  from  the  learning  of  its  advo- 
cates; and,  moreover,  if  the  Christian  youth 
could  find  no  instructors  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, there  was  danger  of  their  applying  to 
the  pagan  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric, to  the  injury  of  the  true  religion. 

0.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Christian  church  was  full  of  literary,  erudite, 
and  scientific  men,  for  there  was  no  law  as 
yet  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
from  entering  the  sacred  office;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  explicit  testimony,  that  very 
many  of  both  bishops  and  presbyters  were 
entirely  destitute  of  all  science  and  learn- 
ing; besides,  the  party  was  both  numerous 
and  powerful  who  considered  all  learning, 
and  especially  philosophical  learning,  as  in- 
jurious  and  even  destructive  to  true  piety 
and  godliness.  All  the  ascetics,  monks, 
and  eremites,  were  inclined  towards  this 
party,  which  was  also  highly  favoured,  not 
only  by  women,  but  by  all  those  who  esti- 
mate piety  by  the  gloom  of  the  countenance, 
the  sordidness  of  the  dress,  and  the  love  of 
solitude,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  many. 

CHAPTER  H. 

HISTORY     OF     THE    GOVERNMENT    OF     THE 
CHURCH,    AXD    OF    ITS    TEACHERS. 

1 .  Constantine  the  Great  permitted  the 
external  organization  of  the  church  to  re- 
main as  it  had  been ;  yet  in  some  respects 
he  improved  and  extended  it.  While 
therefore  he  suffered  the  church  to  continue 
to  be,  as  before,  a  sort  of  republic,  distinct 
from  the  political  body,  he  assumed  to  him- 
self the  supreme  power  over  this  sacred  re- 
public, and  the  right  of  modelling  and 
controlling  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
best  subserve  the  public  good.  Nor  did 
any  bishop  call  in  question  this  power  of 
the  emperor.  The  people  therefore  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  continued  to  elect 
freely  their  own  bishops  and  teachers;  and 
the  bishops  severally,  in  their  respective 
districts  or  cities,  directed  and  regulated  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  using  their  presbyters 
as  their  council,  and  calling  on  the  people 
for  their  assent.  The  bishops  also  met  to- 
gether in  conventions  or  councils,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  subjects  in  which  the  churches 
of  a  whole  province  were  interested,  on 
points  of  religious  controversy,  on  thelites 
of  worship,  and  other  matters  of  like  im- 
port. To  these  minor  councils  of  one  or 
more  provinces  there  were  now  added,  by 
authority  of  the  emperor,  assembli 
grand  councils  of  the  whole  church,  called 
oecumenical  or  general  councils,  the  empe- 
ror  bavins   first    summoned   one   of    this 
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character  at  Nice;  for  he  deemed  it  Bllitable 
(vtry  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
bishops),  that  causes  of  great  moment,  and 
affecting  either  the  church  universally  or 
the  general  principles  of  Christianity,  should 
be  examined  and  decided  in  conventions  of 
the  whole  church.  There  were  never,  in- 
deed, any  councils  held  which  could  strictly 
and  properly  be  called  universal ;  those, 
however,  whose  decrees  and  enactments 
were  received  and  approved  by  the  whole 
church,  or  by  the  greatest  part  of  it,  have 
been  commonly  called  oecumenical  or  ge- 
neral councils. 

2.  Most  of  these  rights  and  privileges, 
however,  were  gradually  diminished  very 
much,  from  the  time  that  various  disturb- 
ances, and  quarrels,  and  threatening  con- 
tests arose  here  and  there  respecting 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  doctrines,  or 
the  elections  of  bishops.  For,  as  the  weaker 
parties  generally  appealed  to  the  court, 
this  afforded  to  the  emperors  the  best  op- 
portunity of  encroaching  on  the  power  of 
the  bishops,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  likewise,  whose  wealth  and  influ- 
ence were  not  a  little  augmented  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  gradually  subverted 
and  changed  the  ancient  principles  of 
church  government.  For  they  first  ex- 
cluded the  people  altogether  from  having  a 
voice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  next  by 
degrees  deprived  the  presbyters  of  their 
former  authority,  so  that  they  might  con- 
trol everything  at  their  discretion ;  and  in 
particular  appropriate  the  ecclesiastical 
property  to  themselves,  or  distribute  it  as 
they  pleased.  Hence,  at  the  close  of  this 
century,  only  a  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient 
form  of  church  government  remained ;  and 
the  former  rights  of  the  presbyters  and  the 
people  were  engrossed  chiefly  by  the  bishops, 
while  those  of  the  whole  church  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  emperors  or  their  provin- 
cial governors  and  magistrates. 

3.  Constantine,  to  render  his  throne 
secure  and  prevent  civil  wars,  not  only 
changed  the  system  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, but  likewise  altered  in  many  respects 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.'  And  as  he 
wished,  for  various  reasons,  to  adapt  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  to  that  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  became  necessary  that 
new  grades  of  honour  and  pre-eminence 
should  be  introduced  among  the  bishops. 
The  chief  among  the  bishops  were  those 
who  had    before   held   a   pre-eminent    rank. 

namely,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
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Alexandria,  with  whom  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople was  joined,  after  the  imperial 
residence  was  transferred  to  that  city. 
These  four  prelates  answered  to  the  four 
praetorian  prefects  created  by  Constantine, 
and  perhaps,  even  in  this  century,  bore  the 
Jewish  title  of  Patriarchs.  Kext  to  these 
were  the  exarchs,  corresponding  with  the 
civil  exarchs,  and  presiding  each  over 
several  provinces.  The  metropolitans  came 
next,  who  governed  only  single  provinces. 
After  them  ranked  the  archbishops,  who 
had  the  inspection  only  of  certain  districts. 
The  bishops  brought  up  the  rear,  whose 
territories  were  not  in  all  countries  of  the 
same  extent,  being  in  some  mere  extensive 
and  in  others  confined  to  narrower  limits. 
To  these  several  orders  of  bishops  I  should 
add  that  of  the  chorepiscopi,  or  rural 
bishops,  the  superintendents  of  the  country 
churches,  were  it  not  that  the  bishops,  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  power,  had 
caused  this  order  to  be  suppressed  in  most 
places.2 


2  This  is  shown  by  Thomassin,  Disciplina  Eccles. 
Vet.  et  Nora  circa  Beneftcia,  torn.  i.  various  pa- 
[ Though  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire did  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  civil  divisions, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  will  help  us  to  form  a 
better  idea  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  we  umei  tlu> 
following  account  of  the  civil  distribution  copied  from 
an  ancient  Notitia  Imperii,  said  to  have  been  written 
before  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  ilonorius,  or  before 
a.d.  395.  See  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron,  adann.  37,  torn, 
i.  p.  29,  &c.  I.  The  Praetorian  prefecture  of  the  Bast, 
comprising  the  extensive  districts,  or.  as  they  were 
styled,  the  dioceses  of— 1st,  the  East;  2d,  Egypt;  3d, 
Asia;  1th,  Pontus;  and  5th,  Thrace.  II.  The  Prefec- 
ture of  lllyria,  comprising  the  dioceses  of — 1st,  Mace- 
donia; and  2d,  Dacia.  III.  The  Prefecture  of  Italy. 
comprising tiie dioceses  of — 1st,  Italy;  2d,  lllyricum: 
and  3d,  Africa.  IV.  The  Prefecture  of  Gaul,  eon- 
prising  the  dioceses  of — 1st,  Spain;  2d.  Gaul;  and  3d, 
Britain.  Thus  the  civil  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
was,  in  this  century,  into  four  Prefectures,  containing 
thirteen  Dioceses,  which  embraced  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  Provinces.  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
empire,  though  founded  upon  the  civil  division,  was  by 
no  means  so  complete  or  so  regular.  The  civil  pro- 
vinces were  generally  ecclesiastical  proi  Inces,  and  under 
the  Inspection  severally  of  the  metropolitans  or  arch- 
bishops of  those  provinces.  Yet  there  were  many 
bishops  who  were  exempt  from  the  inspection  or  juris- 
diction of  the  metropolitans,  and  were  therefore  called 
avTOKe(f>aXoi,  Independent.  Tiny  also  bore  the  titles  of 
archbishops  and  of  metropolitans,  although  they  had  no 
Buflragans  or  bishops  depending  on  them.  Qenci  there 
were  not  properly  five  orders  of  bishops  above  the  rank 
of  chorepiscopi,  as  Mosheim  represents;  but  only  three 

namely,    patriarchs,    metropolitans    or    archbishops, 

and  simple  bishops. — Before  the  times  of  Constantine, 

provincial  councils  were  common,  and  these  gave  rise 
to  the  order  of  metropolitans.  Among  the  metropoli- 
tan-, those  Of  Rome,   Antioch.  and    Alexandria   Stood 

pre-eminent  la  honour  and  influence.  During  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  powers  of  these  three 
metropolitans  wire  enlarged;  but  whether  they  bore 
the  title  or  possessed  tin- authority  of  patriarchs  at  that 
time  la  not  o  rtain.    They  however  became  patriarchs, 

both    in   Dame  and    ill    power,  before   the  century  had 

L    And  these  were  the  three  original  patriarchs. 

TowanN  the  clo.se  of  this  century,  the  bi>hops  of  Con- 
stantinople obtained  rank  next  to  those  of  Koine,  and 
extended  their  authority  OVOf   *  VertJ  dioceSOS  not  BUb- 

j.it  to  the  other  patriarchs,  in  the  next  century,  the 
bishops  of  Jerusalem  became  Independent  of  the  patrl- 
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4.  The  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  divided  by  Constantine  himself 
intothe  external  and  the  internal.1  The 
latter  he  relinquished  to  the  bishops  and  to 
councils.  It  embraced  what  was  purely 
religious,  theological  controversies,  forms 
of  worship,  functions  of  the  priests,  the 
irregularities  of  their  lives,  &c.  The  ex- 
ternal administration  he  took  upon  himself. 
It  included  whatever  relates  to  the  external 
condition  of  the  church  or  to  its  discipline, 
and  also  all  contests  and  causes  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  both  of  the  higher 
and  of  the  lower  orders,  which  did  not 
respect  religion  and  sacred  functions,  but 
property,  worldly  honours  and  privileges, 
and  offences  against  the  laws,  and  the  like.2 
He  and  his  successors  therefore  assembled 
councils,  presided  in  them,  assigned  judges 
for  religious  disputes,  decided  contests  be- 
tween bishops  and  their  people,  determined 
the  limits  of  the  episcopal  sees,  and,  by  the 
ordinary  judges,  heard  and  adjudged  the 
civil  causes  and  common  offences  among 
tli e  ministers  of  the  church;  but  ecclesias- 
tical causes  he  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
councils  and  bishops.  Yet  this  famous 
partition  of  the  ecclesiastical  government 
into  the  external  and  the  internal  adminis- 


archs  of  Antioch;  and  thus  there  were  five  patriarchates 
formed.  These  five  patriarchates  continued  from  the 
fifth  century  onward  to  the  Reformation.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Nilus  Doxopatrius  of  Constantinople 
informs  us  that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  then 
presided  over  fifty-two  metropolitans,  who  had  under 
them  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  suffragan  bishops,  and 
over  thirteen  titular  metropolitans,  i.e.  bishops  who 
were  called  metropolitans  and  avTO/ce$aAoi,  but  had  no 
suffragans,  and  likewise  thirty-four  titular  archbishops. 
The  patriarch  of  Antioch  presided  over  thirteen  metro- 
politans, with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  suffragans, 
besides  eight  titular  metropolitans,  and  thirteen  titular 
archbishops.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  presided 
over  four  metropolitans  with  suffragans,  and  twenty- 
five  titular  archbishops.  And  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria presided  over  seven  metropolitans  with  suffragans, 
and  five  titular  metropolitans  and  archbishops.  The 
number  of  suffragans  in  the  two  last  Patriarchates  is 
not  given. — Mur.  [The  student  will  find  full  informa- 
tion on  the  respective  limits  of  these  patriarchates  in 
Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles.  book  ix.  ch.  i.  sec.  5,  G,  &c.  illus- 
trated with  maps.  On  Ecclesiastical  Geography  the 
older  works  are,  Carolus  a  St.  Paulo,  Qeographia  Sacra, 
Ams.  1703,  fob;  Nic.  Sanson,  Atlas  Antiquus  Sacer, 
;  v.  ,  /  Prqfanus,  eUra  J.  Clericus.  Am=.  1705,  fob;  and 
more  recently  Moller,  Hieroffraphie  oder  Topog. 
r.  Darstelhmg  >l.  Gesch.  d.  Christ.  Kirche.  twelve 
maps,  not  well  executed,  Klher.  1825  ;  and  Wiltsch, 
Kirchhittori  cher  Atlat,  Gotha,  1843.  The  ancient 
names  of  the  several  sees  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  which  it  is  sometimes  rery  difficult  to  identify 
with  their  modern  designations,  arc  given  in  an  excel- 
1  nt  Index  Geographicu*  Epitcopatuum  Orbit  Christ. 
appendedto  Fabricius,  Salutaris  /.»<  Eva ,,  ,  i;;.  &<» — II. 
i  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constant,  lib.  to.  cap.  24. 

the  Imperial  laws  in  both  the  Justinian  and 
Theodosian  Codex;  anil,  among  others,  Gothofredns, 
idCodia  ■„  //,.  odot.  torn,  vi.  pages55,  58,  333,  &c.  [This 
who!  •  system  resulted  partly  from  the  office  of  i'ontifex 
Maximus,  which  was  retained  by  Constantine  and  all 
m  mi  the  fifth  century,  and  partly  from  the 
oonception  of  Constantine,  thai  the  church  w« 
cl  ty  existing  Independently  of  the  state.       -    ■   I?.,  . 

terator.  Chtistianor 
Sdil. 


trations  was  never  clearly  explained  and 
accurately  defined.  Hence,  both  in  this 
and  in  the  following  centuries,  we  see  many 
transactions  which  do  not  accord  with  it 
but  contravene  it.  For  the  emperors  not 
unfrequently  determined  matters  relating 
to  the  interior  of  the  church ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  councils  and  bishops  often 
enacted  laws  respecting  things  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  external  form  and  affairs 
of  the  church. 

5.  The  first  among  the  bishops,  in  respect 
to  rank  and  dignity,  was  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  And  this  pre-eminence  was  not 
founded  solely  on  popular  feeling  and  pre- 
judice of  long  standing,  and  which  various 
causes  had  originated,  but  also  on  those 
grounds  which,  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
commonly  give  priority  and  greatness.  For 
he  exceeded  all  other  bishops  in  the  ampli- 
tude and  splendour  of  the  church,  over 
which  he  presided,  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
revenues  and  possessions,  in  the  number  of 
his  ministers  of  various  descriptions,  in  the 
weight  of  his  influence  with  the  people  at 
large,  and  in  the  sumptuousness  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  style  of  living.3  These 
indications  of  power  and  worldly  greatness 
were  so  fascinating  to  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians even  in  this  age,  that  often  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  contests  took  place  at 
Rome  when  a  new  pontiff"  was  to  be  created 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  priests  and  people. 
A  shocking*  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  disturbance  at  Rome  in  the  year  3G6, 
after  the  death  of  Liberius.  When  they 
came  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop,  one 
party  was  for  placing  Damasus,  and  another 
for  appointing  Ursicinus,  a  deacon,  over  the 
bereaved  church  ;  and  the  contention  issued 
in  a  bloody  warfare,  in  which  there  was 
fighting,  burning  of  buildings,  and  many 
lost  their  lives.  Damasus  came  off  victo- 
rious in  the  contest ;  but  whether  his  claims 
were  better,  or  his  cause  more  righteous, 
than  those  of  Ursicinus,  does  not  appear.' 
I  dare  not  pronounce  either  of  them  a  good 
man. 

6.  It  is  however  abundantly  attested 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome  did  not,  in  this 
century,  possess  supreme  power  and  juris- 
diction in  the  church.  They  were  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  though  higher 
in  honour,  they  obeyed  (lie  laws  and  the 
mandates  of  the  emperors,  just  like  other 


•!  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  HiH.  lib.  x.wii  cap  iii. 

1  Sec  the  writers  of  Lires  of  the  Popes,  among  whom 
Bower  has  Btated  this  matter  Ingenuously  and 
(dally,  in  his  Hist,  <-///■     Po  ■  ■■  vol.  i   p.  180  &c  Lon- 
don, 1749.     [Ammian.  Marcellin.  Hist.  lib.  jcxtH.  cap. 
lit.  says,  that  orn  hundred  and  thirty-se)  loftho 

slain  were  found  in  one  day  in  the  church  of  Sicininus. 
— Mur.  . 
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citiaens.   The  more  weighty  religious 
were  determined  either  by  judges  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  or  iu  ecclesiastioal  coun- 
cflsj  niin  -  were  decided  by  Indivi- 

dual bish  >ps.  The  laws  relating  to  religion 
I  either  by  the  emperors  or  by 
councils.  No  bishop  acknowledged  that  his 
authority  was  derived  from  the  plenary 
ex  of  the  Roman  bishop,  or  that  he  was 
constituted  a  bishop  by  the  favour  ot*  the 
apostolic  see;  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
maintained  that  they  were  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  Je  jus  Christ,  and  that  their 
authority  was  derived  from  above.1  Yet  it 
is  undeniable,  that  even  in  this  century  se- 
veral of  tho-e  steps  were  laid,  by  which  the 
Roman  pontiffs  afterwards  mounted  to  the 
summit  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  and  this 
partly  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors, 
partly  by  the  sagacity  of  the  pontiffs  them- 
selves, and  partly  by  the  hasty  decision  of 
certain  bishops.  Among  these  steps,  how- 
ever, I  would  assign  either  no  place,  or  only 
the  very  lowest,  to  the  fourth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Sardica,  in  the  year  347,  to 
which  the  friends  of  the  Roman  pontiiF  as- 
sign the  first  and  the  most  important  place; 
for,  not  to  mention  that  the  authority  and 
regularity  of  this  council  are  very  dubious, 
and  that,  not  without  reason,  the  existing 
enactments  of  this  council  are  regarded  by 
some  as  corrupted,  and  by  others  as  forged,2 
it  cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  -that  canon 
that  the  bishops  assembled  at  Sardica  decided 
that  in  all  cases  an  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  Roman  pontiff  as  the  supreme  and  final 
judge.  But  suppose  they  had  so  decided, 
which  yet  can  never  be  proved,  how  wank 
must  that  right  be  which  is  founded  only  on 
the  decision  of  a  single  obscure  council !:; 


1  'All  these  points  are  discussed  at  large  by  many 
ffhom  I  will  n. m;  ■  l>  tfarca,  l)<  Con- 
cordia Sacerdotii  ■  '  I ..  erii;  Dn  Pin,  /)< 
clesite  Discipline,;  and  especially  Blondell,  De  la  Pri* 
maute  dans  l'Eglue,a  very  learned  work  [also,  Si«n- 
lieim.  Diss,  de  Primatu  Papa,  <t  ('■  Wiceeno. 

—  8chl.     [The  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nie 

.ndria,  Rome,  and  An- 

■ally,  the    Barae    pre-eminence   over  their 
unrounding    bishops.      Meletius    had    cn- 
itives  of  his  metropolitan  of 
.  and  tiu  :  council  ordain  (accord- 

ing to  the  translation  of  Dl  I  l\>l  \ 

.  ■  i.rr u  /;.  rA'iffifptum,  Libyum,  <  t  J'<  n- 
.  it  t  i'l     U   .  < .  •'  i  i        .'  ■•iin'uim 

tut rm  ;  quin  <t  i  parilis  mot 

item  it  a  pud  Antiochiam,  rat. 

i  o  recon- 
cile this  canon   with   the  papal  claims  of  universal 
til--  Romanists  tell  us  it  n  late    merely  to  the 
rchal  or  metropolitical  power  of  the  bishop  of 

and     not    to    hlS    DOWBT    .;  -    pope      ■    distinction 

win.-  ,  do     not  appear  to  ha  to  the  Nicene 

father 

kfar. 

-  See  Mich.   Gei  I  .»•;,,  '- 

mong  his  Mitt  I.   II.  p.   413 

[and   Bower,   I.irrs  i'l' thr    I'  .luhu-,  \ol.  i    p 

420,  xc.   ItO.    -Mm. 

■■  'i"ii i -  oouneU  wta  oalled  by  -i  >    >      I  hop  ol 


7.  Constantine the  Great,  by  transferring 
the  imperial  residence  to  Byzantium,  and 

there  founding  the  new  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, undesignedly  raised  up  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  a  formid- 
able competitor  in  the  bishop  of  the  new  me- 
tropolis; for,  as  the  emperor  wished  his 
Constantinople  to  be  a  new  Borne,  and  had 
endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges,  honours, 
and  elegancies  of  old  Home,  the  bishop  of 
so  great  a  city,  which  was  the  imperial  re- 
sidence, also  wished  to  be  thought  every 
way  equal  to  the  bishop  of  old  Rome  in 
rank,  and  to  have  precedence  of  all  other 
bishops.  Nor  did  the  emperors  disapprove 
of  this  ambition,  because  they  consid 
their  own  dignity  as  involved  in  that  of  the 
bishop  of  their  metropolis;  therefore,  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  assembled  in  the 
year  ;381,  by  authority  of  the  emperor  Thco- 
dosius  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
not  being  present,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome 
being  opposed  to  it,  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  the  third  canon,  was  placed  in 
the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Home ;  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  of 
course,  to  take  rank  after  him.  The  bishop 
who  had  this  honour  conferred  on  him  was 
Nectarius.  I  lis  successor,  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  went  further,  and  subjected  all  Thrace. 
Asia  [the  diocese  of  the  western  part  of 
Asia  Minor],  and  Pontus,  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion.4 The  subsequent  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople gradually  advanced  their  claims  still 
further;  but  this  revolution  in  the  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  the  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  bishop  to  high  rank, 
to  the   injury  of  others,  in  the  first  place 


and  was  designed  to  be  ;i  general  council ;  it  was  there- 
lore  held  at   Sardica  in  Illyricuni,  as  accommodating 

ie  Bast  and  the  West;  but  as  most  of  the  east)  rn 
bishops  withdrew  from  it,  it  was  rattier  a  council  of  the 
West.  Its  decrees  were  d  't  confirmed  by  several  sub- 
sequent councils,  nor  received  by  the  whole  church.  B  a 
eordia  Saeerdot*\  &e.  lib.  viLcap  Iv, 
v.  xi.  \ii.  xv.  l>y  the  third  cmon  in  the  Creek,  or  the 
fourth    in    the    Latin    translation  by    Isidorus.   it   was 

d  that  if  an  hall  think  himself  unjustly 

condemned,  and  wish  i'ov  a   new  trial,  bis  judges  shall 

acquaint  the  bishop  of  Rome  therewith,  a  ho  may  either 
confirm  the  first  judgment  or  order  a  new  trial  ; 
such  of  the  neighbouring  bishops  as  he  may  choose  to 

r.ai.ie.   The  fourth  can  ling  to  the  Greek,  adds 

that  the  see  Of  the  deposed  bishop  shall  remain  \ 

till  the  determination  of  the  bishop  of  BLome  La  Known. 
Bj  the  fifth  canon,  according  to  the  Greek,  and  the 
seventh  of  Isidorus,  it  is  ordered  that  if  a  condemned 
bishop  apply  to  Home  for  relief,  the  bishop  of  Rome 

may.  if  be  166  lit.  not  only  order  a   new  trial,  hut  if  tie 

red  bishop  desire  it.  he  maj  send  one  of  hi 
byters  to  sit  and  have  ■  roiee  in  the  see  md  trial 
He  Maiv.i.  cap.  iii.     Thus  these  canons  do  not  give  the 
bishop  of  Rome  even  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  hut  only 
the  )io\\er  to  decide  whether  an  injured  bishop  shall 

have  a  new  trial       Mn\ 

iv  M.uea.  />  ...  .     Constantinop,  Patriot.  In- 
ttitutione,  annexed  to  hia  work,  De  Concord*  i  v 

torn.  iv.  p.  I «'-'*.  Xc.   ed.    Ihunh.  17V;    he  Quien,   I 

Christ,  lorn.  i.  p  i  >.  xc .-.  Parker,  An  Acanml  of  the 
Government  oj  tfu  Christian  Church  /«/■  the  Fust  .sis 
Hundred  Years,  p.  845,  Lond.  1680,  8?a    [The  canon 
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tired  the  Alexandrine  prelates  with  resent- 
ment against  those  of  Constantinople;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  gave  rise  to  those  un- 
happy contests  between  the  pontiffs  of  old 
and  new  Rome,  which  were  protracted 
through  several  centuries  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  finally  produced  a  separation  be- 
q  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches. 

8.  The  vices  of  the  clergy,  especially  of 
those  who  officiated  in  large  and  opulent 
cities,  were  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  their  wealth,  honours,  and  pri- 
vileges, derived  from  the  emperors  and 
from  various  other  sources ;  and  that  this 
increase  was  very  great,  after  the  time  of 
Constantine,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  The 
bishops  had  shameful  quarrels  among  them- 
selves, respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
sees  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction; 
and  while  they  trampled  on  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  they 
vied  with  the  civil  governors  of  provinces 
in  luxury,  arrogance,  and  voluptuousness.1 
The  presbyters  in  many  places  arrogated  to 
themselves  a  dignity  and  authority  equal  to 
bishops.  Of  the  pride  and  effeminacy  of 
the  deacons  we  often  meet  with  various 
complaints.  Those  especially  who  ranked 
first  among  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  unwilling  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  same  order  with  the  others,  and 
therefore  they  not  only  assumed  the  titles 
of  archpresbyters  and  archdeacons,  but 
they  thought  themselves  authorized  to  as- 
sume far  greater  liberties  than  were  allowed 
to  others. 

9.  Among  the  eminent  writers  of  this 
century  who  were  an  ornament  to  the  eas- 
tern provinces  and  to  Greece,  the  most 
distinguished  were  those  whose  names  here 
follow.  Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of  Ce- 
sarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  of  vast  reading 
and  erudition,  and  one  who  has  acquired 
immortal  fame  by  his  labours  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  in  other  branches  of  theo- 
logical learning;  yet  he  was  not  free  from 
errors  and  defects,  and  he  leaned  towards 
the  side  of  those  who  think  there  is  subor- 
dination among  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  Some  rank  him  among  the 
Arians,  but  they  certainly  err  in  so  doing, 
if  they  intend  by  an  Arian  one  who  embraces 
the  opinion!  taught  by  Arias,  the  presbyter 


of  Alexandria.2     Peter,  bishop  of  Alexan- 


of  the  council  was  thus  expressed:  "  Constantinopoli- 
ivitutis  Kpiscopuin  habere  oportet  prim;  : 
post  KoiiKimun  Episcopom,  pi 
nova  liorrui." — Mm-. 

EtalpitilU  Scvrrus,  Hut.  .W/v/,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.; 
lib.  ii.  caps,  xxxii.  li.  cap.  x\i.      Add  to  1 1 1 i > 

the  account  given  by  <  In  bis  Discourse  on  Li- 

Load.  1689,  p.  185,  Stc.  .  of  tin- .  \trriiicly  &  r- 
rnpt  itatfl  ofmorala  among  the  Clergy,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, o!  the  of  the  Uahopa  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  their  authority. 


2  No  one  has  with  more  zeal  and  learning  accused 
Eusebius  of  Arianism  than  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Epistolce 
Ecclesiast.  annexed  to  his  Ars  Critic./,  Ep.  ii.  p.  30,  &c. 
To  him  add  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  ssec.  iv. 
diss.  xvii.  All  however  that  these  and  others  labour 
to  prove  is,  that  Eusebius  thought  thei*e  was  some  dis- 
parity and  a  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  And  suppose  this  to  have  been  his  opinion, 
it  will  not  follow  that  he  was  an  Arian,  unless  the  term 
be  taken  in  a  very  extensive  and  improper  sense.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  so  many  abuse  this  term,  and  apply 
it  to  persons  who,  though  in  error,  are  very  far  from 
holding  the  opinions  of  Arius.  [Eusebius  Pamphili 
(i.e. amicus,  <£iAos)  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
270,  and  at  Caesarea,  where  he  spent  nearly  all  his  life. 
Till  about  forty  years  of  age  he  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  a  learned  and  devout  man 
of  Caesarea,  and  founder  of  an  extensive  library  there, 
from  which  Eusebius  derived  his  vast  stores  of  learning. 
Pamphilus  was  two  years  in  prison,  during  which  Euse- 
bius was  constantly  with  him.  After  the  martyrdom 
of  his  friend,  in  the  year  309,  Eusebius  fled  first  to  Tyre 
and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  till  the  persecution 
subsided.  After  his  return  to  Caesarea  about  the  year 
ol4,  he  was  made  bishop  of  his  own  city.  In  the  year 
325  he  attended  the  council  of  Nice,  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  address  to  the  emperor  on  his  entering  the 
council,  and  then  to  be  seated  at  his  right  hand.  The 
first  draft  of  the  Nicene  creed  was  made  by  him,  to 
which  however  the  term  6/xoouato?  and  the  anathemas 
were  added  by  the  council,  and  not  without  some  scru- 
ples on  the  part  of  Eusebius.  Afterwards  Eusebius 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  moderate  party,  who  could  not 
go  all  lengths  with  either  side.  About  the  year  330  he 
was  offered  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch,  which  he 
refused,  because  the  ancient  customs  forbade  the  re- 
moval of  bishops  from  one  see  to  another.  He  died 
about  the  year  340.  The  opinion  advanced  by  Mosheim, 
respecting  the  Arianism  of  Eusebius,  is  supported  at 
length  by  Socrates,  among  the  ancients,  Hist.  Eccles. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi. ;  and  by  Cave,  in  his  Diss,  de  EusebU 
Ccesarien.  Arianismo,  adv.  Jo.  Cleiicum  ;  and  in  his 
Epistola  Apologet.  ad  eundtm;  both  are  annexed  to  his 
Hist.  Literar.  Scrip.  Eccles.  Of  the  numerous  works 
of  Eusebius,  the  following  have  been  preserved  : — 

Chronicon,  originally  in  two  parts  ;  the  first  a  brief 
history  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  all  nations ; 
and  the  second,  a  full  chronological  table  of  the  same 
events.  Little  of  the  original  Greek  remains,  but  we 
have  the  Latin  translation  of  the  second  part  by  Jerome, 
which,  with  what  could  be  gleaned  of  the  Greek,  and 
considerable  additions  from  other  ancient  chroniclers, 
was  published  by  Scaliger,  1G0G,  fol.  and  a  second  ed.  by 
Morus,  1658.  Prceparatio  Evangelica,  in  fifteen  books, 
intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  pagans  to  embrace 
Christianity,  by  showing  that  the  pagan  religions  are 
absurd,  and  far  less  worthy  to  be  received  than  the 
Christian.  It  is  a  learned  and  valuable  work.  Dcmon- 
stratio  Eoangelica  in  twenty  books,  of  which  the  last 
ten  are  lost.  This  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  therefore  intended 
especially  for  the  Jews.  It  is  far  less  valuable  than  the 
former.  Contra  Hieroclem,  in  defence  of  Christianity 
against  the  attack  of  that  pagan  philosopher.  See  the 
note  respecting  Hierocles,  in  page  123,  above.  Historia 
Bed  <iuuiiea  in  ten  books,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
death  of  Licinius  in  324 :  a  most  valuable  treasure, 
though  less  full  and  complete  than  could  be  wished. 
I ...:-  I. ins  was  an  impartial  historian,  and  had  access  to 
r  composing  a  correct  history  which 
his  age  afforded.  See  Kestner,  Commentatio  de  Eusebii 
,  eondUoris  AueUnrHmU  ■'  Fide  diplomatics, 
jusFontibutei  Ration* .  qua  tit  usut  est ;  Gotting. 
181G,  4to.  The  Hist.  Eccles.  with  the  Vita  Constan- 
tini,  was  hi -t  edited  Gr.  and  Let.  by  Valerius,  Paris, 

1689  and   1671  ;   and  with   inipnncmcnts   by    Beading, 

Cambridge,  1720,  a  vols.  fol.  including  the  other  Gr. 
ecclesiastical  historians — namely,  Bocrati  - 
Theodoret,  Evagrius,  Theodoras  Lessor,  and  Philostor- 
gius.  The  works  of  Buseb.  Bocrat  Sozom.  and 
with  the  three  following,  ware  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish,  Cambr.  1688,  1  vol.  foL  De  Martyribus  Pales. 
time,  usually  appended  to  the  right!  :    atst, 

JEedsa,       It   gives    account    of    the    sufferers    In    the 
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dri:i,  who  is  highly  extolled  by  Eusebius.1 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  famous, 
among  other  writings  and  acts,  for  his  very 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Arians.1    Basil, 

Bast  and  in  Egypt,  during  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian. \.i>.  303—313,  De  J'ita  Constantini  Magni,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  Oratio  de  Laudi- 
btu  Constantini,  delivered  on  the  emperor's  vicennalia, 
A.D.  :>.'!'>.  Contra  Marcettum,  composed  by  order  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  336,  by  which  Marcellus 
was  condemned  as  a  Sabellian  ;  and  about  a  dozen  other 
works  of  less  value,  besides  several  which  have  not 
reached  us. — Mur.  [Some  important  additions  have 
been  subsequently  made  to  the  catalogue  of  bis  extant 
writings  ;  iirst  by  the  publication  at  .Milan,  in  1810,  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  Chronicon,  from  an  Armenian 
version,  discovered  at  Constantinople  a  few  years  pre- 
viously ;  the  original  Armenian  was  published  at 
Venice  in  181  s,  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Aucher,  in  2  vols,  tto; 
and  more  recently  by  the  discoveries  of  Cardinal  Mai, 
in  the  Vatican  library.  These  he  has  published  in  the 
lirst  and  eighth  volumes  of  that  valuable  work  of  his, 
the  Scriptorutn  Veterum  Nova  Collectio  e  Vaticanis  Co- 
didbut  edita,  Roma,  1825-33,  10  vols.  4to.  Another 
work  of  Eusebius  in  a  Syrian  version,  was  discovered 
in  18-10  in  an  Egyptian  monastery,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Tattam,  the  same  person  to  whom  we  owe  the  recovery 
of  the  Syrian  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  for- 
merly referred  to.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  77/c»  Theophania,  or  Divine  Manifestation  of 
our  Lord,  &c.;  Cambr.  18-13,  8vo.  To  this  work  the 
editor  has  prefixed  an  elaborate  Vindication  of  the  Or- 
thodoxy and  "Prophetical  Viewt  of  Eusebius.  Another 
vindication  of  this  celebrated  writer  on  a  different  point 
is  much  needed.  Objections  have  been  made  by  Gib- 
bon, both  in  his  History  and  in  his  Vindication  of  it,  as 
well  as  by  "NYaddington  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church  (see 
the  note  appended  to  chap.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  186),  and  by 
others,  to  the  accuracy,  impartiality,  and  competency 
of  Eusebius  as  a  historian.  This  charge,  so  vitally 
affecting  the  credit  of  this  chief  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  history,  deserves  and  demands  a 
full  and  careful  examination,  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived in  our  literature.  The  way  has  been  opened  for 
its  consideration  by  several  tracts  published  in  Germany, 
the  names  of  which  are  given  in  Walch's  Biblio.  Pa- 
tristica,  cura  Danz.  p.  49,  and  Suppl.  *p.  8;  but  those 
which  I  have  seen  do  net  exhaust  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  the  translation  of  Eusebius'a  Eccles.  Mitt. 
mentioned  above  as  published  at  Cambridge  in  16  •>. 
which  however  does  not  include  Sozomen,  and  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  there  are  other  English 
translations.  One  for  instance  in  folio  by  Hanm<  r. 
published  so  early  as  1577,  and  often  reprinted  ;  and  one 
in  octavo  by  M.  Cruse,  an  American  divine,  reprinted 
by  Bagstcr  (Lond.  1838)  in  his  series  of  Greek  J 
Historic  •  -  which  includes  also  the  L 

<  l.ond.  1845.     Extracts  from  the  Pratpar. 

I  tangel.  have  likewise  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  II. 
Street,  under  the  title  of  Leaves  from  Eusebius,  Lond. 
1842,  Bvo.  The  best  edition,  in  the  original  Greek,  of 
Buieblus's  two  historical  works,  and  of  his  Evangelical 
Preparation,  la  by  Heinichen,  Lelp.  [827  30.—  B. 

i  Eusebius,  Hit.  Eccles.  lib  Lx.  cap.  vi.    [Peter  sno- 

ded  Thomas  in  the  chair  of   Alexandria  In  the  year 

Imprisoned  in  the  year  303,  and  whether  re- 

d  or  nol  bi  for*  .  in  .';i  l  is  uncei  tain. 

ited  as  a  very  learned,  pious,  and  active 

bishop    Ofbli  nothing  remains  but  some  rules 

and  other  points  of  eccl<  siastical 

dlsclplin  i  ml  In  the  collections  of  the  and  nl 

of  councils.     Mur. 

•-'  'I'Ip' accounts  given  of  Athanasii 
irril  iudot,  In  his  Hist.  P 

arch.  Alexandrin.  p.  s.'t.     All  the  <  orl     oi    Ethane  ins 
lendidly  publish  folio,  by 

the  Benedictine  mi  h.  de  Montfaucon  [Paris, 

1693,  /■'.  1  [Athanaslus  was  born  al  Alexandria  about 
th<  '  srlj 

di- ,.:  \  ■ength    of   mind    and    uncommon 

ad  a  man  of  busin         He  was 
1     d   icon  hi  319 
chief  counsellor  of  his  bishop  Uexandi  r,  \\1h.ih  1,. 
o  impanied  to  the  eounoU  of  Nice  ii    825.     In  thai 


council  he  was  very  active,  and  acquired  «rcat  reputa- 
tion In  the  year  326  Alexander  died,  and  at  his 
recommendation  Athanasius  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  when  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years  old.  For  half  a  century  he  was  the  head  of  the 
orthodox  party  in  the  Arian  controversy.  This  rendered 
him  extremely  odious  to  the  Arians,  and  involved  him 
in  controversy  and  sufferings  nearly  all  his  life.  False 
accusations  were  raised  against  him,  and  a  council  was 
held  at  Ca>sarea,  a.d.  334,  before  which  he  was  sum- 
moned, but  would  not  appear.  The  next  year,  by 
peremptory  command  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  he 
appeared  before  the  council  of  Tyre,  and  answered  to 
the  charges  of  murder,  unchastity,  necromancy,  encou- 
raging sedition,  oppressive  exactions  of  money,  a:.d 
misuse  of  church  property.  Though  his  defence  was 
good,  he  could  not  obtain  justice,  and  he  therefore  fled 
to  Constantinople,  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
emperor.  Here  a  council  was  assembled  in  336.  . 
new  charge  falsely  preferred  against  him — namely,  that 
he  prevented  the  shipments  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople.  He  was  unjustly  condemned,  and 
banished  to  Treves  in  Belgium.  Alius  died  thl  I 
and  Constantine  the  Great  the  year  following.  In  the 
year  338,  the  sons  of  Constantine  allowed  Athanasius 
to  return  to  Alexandria.  He  immediately  began  to 
displace  Arians,  and  to  recall  the  churches  to  the  faith. 
Disturbances  ensued,  Athanasius  was  again  accused, 
and  made  application  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  aid.  In 
311,  the  council  of  Antioch  decreed  that  no  bishop  who 
had  been  deposed  by  a  council  ought  ever  to  return  to 
his  see ;  and  on  this  ground  the  see  of  Alexandria  was 
declared  vacant,  and  one  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  ap- 
pointed to.it.  Gregory  took  forcible  possession,  and 
Athanasius  fled  to  Rome  for  protection.  A  provincial 
council  held  there  acejuitted  him  on  all  the  charges  of 
his  adversaries  ;  and  three  years  after,  a.d.  344,  a  much 
larger  council  held  at  Sardica  did  the  same.  In  '',7. 
after  an  exile  of  seven  or  eight  years,  Athanasius  was 
permitted  by  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius  to  return 
to  his  see.  But  in  350,  on  the  death  of  Constai-.  he 
was  again  accused  and  persecuted.  Constantius  1 
him  to  be  condemned  in  a  council  at  Aries  in  354,  and 
at  the  council  of  Milan  in  355.  Athanasius  concealed 
himself  at  Alexandria  two  years,  and  then  retin  damong 
the  hermits  of  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Ce a 
361.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  most  of  his 
works.  On  the  accession  of  Julian  in  361,  he  returned 
to  bi<  Hock.  But  two  years  after,  the  pagans,  joining 
the  Arians,  ineluccd  Julian  to  banish  him  again.  But 
Julian  died  the  same  year,  and  Athanasius  returned 
immediately  to  his  see.  In  the  year  367,  the  Arian 
emperor  Yalens  made  some  attempts  to  remove  him, 
but  without  success,  lie  died  a.d.  373,  aged  about 
seventy-five,  having  been  a  bishop  forty-six  years.  lie 
was  truly  a  great  man,  a  good  bishop,  and  a  most  al  1>\ 

ring,   and  successful  defender  of  the  on' 
faith  in  respect  to  the  Trinity.     His  works  are  chiefly 
controversial,   and    In    relation   to   that    one   doctrine. 
They  consist  of  numerous  letters  and  tracts,  t< 
with*  some  brief  expositions  of  the  Bcripti 
life  of  St.  Anthony.     His  four  Orations  or  I>i-< 
against  the  Adrians,  end   his  Discourse  against    the 

.  which  are  bis  largest  works,  were  translated 
into  English  hj  Parker,  and  printed  at  Oxford.  1713.  •> 
vols.  Bvo.  But  a  great  number  of  letters,  tract-,  com- 
ments, and  narratives,  the  production  of  subsequent 

ag(  ■-.  arc  falsely  ascriln -d  to  him  and  printed  with  bis 

works.   Among  these,  beyond  all  question,  b  the 
Quicunque  cult,  falsely  called  the  Athanasian   I 
H  it.  Lit  r.  i.  p.  189;  Oudin,   D 
torn,  i-  i'.  818;  Fabricius,  Biblio. Greec.riiL  v. 
.   Sdontfiuitt  0,   Prsef.  ad  ()pj>.   Atha 
Schroeckh,    Kirchengesck.  vol.  xii.   pages  D3 

To  these  maj  be  added  the  most  recent  work. 
1  belli  re,  on  this  father,  to  wit,  BCbhler,  Athanasius  dcr 

rsim  f\'air: 
mistnus;  M  Bvo     In  sedition 

to  the  translation  Of  his  fOUT 

St.  Anthony  was  translated  bj  D.  B. 
1697  ;  his  treatise  on  the   /  oj  tht    J< 

\\  hi   1. .n.  and  publish) 

Trinity,  &c;  Lond.  17H;  and  vols,  viii.  and 
\i\.   of  the  Oxford    1  Fathi  rs,  c 

Ltlons  of  Athanasius'*  Select  Tr<  Inst  the 

.  and  vol.  \iii.  hi-  Historical  Tracts.     A  few 

"  ineous  extract     1V<  :n  his  writings,  with  his  life, 

roaj  be  seen  in  The  B  Lond.  1887. 
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Bixrnamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Ca?sarea  [in 
Cappadocia],  who  was  interior  to  few  of 
this  century  in  felicity  of  genius,  skill  in 
debate,  and  eloquence.1  Cyrillus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  has  left  us  some  catechetical 
discourses  which  he  delivered  at  Jerusalem, 
but  many  suspect  him  of  intimacy  with  the 
semi-Arians.2     John,  for  his  eloquence  sur- 


There  is  an  excellent  life  of  this  eminent  father  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  from  the  pen 
of  one  whose  untimely  and  lamented  death  on  board 
the  Pegasus  steamer,  in  1843,  suddenly  closed  his  valu- 
able contributions  to  that  work,  and  plunged  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  being  acquainted  with  him  into  the 
deepest  sorrow — I  allude  to  the  Rev.  J.  Morell  Macken- 
zie, Tutor  in  the  Independent  Theological  Seminary  at 
Glasgow,  whom  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  for  too 
short  a  time ;  and  whose  extensive  erudition  and  genu- 
ine piety,  united  to  the  most  obliging  and  the  most 
amiable  dispositions,  never  failed  to  ensure  him  the 
cordial  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. — R, 

l  His  works  are  published  by  the  Benedictine  monk, 
Julian  Gamier,  Paris  (1721—1730)  3  vols.  fol.  [Basil 
was  born  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  about  a.d.  329,  and 
died  archbishop  of  that  church  a.d.  379,  set.  fifty.  His 
first  instruction  in  religion  was  from  his  grandmother, 
Meerina,  a  hearer  and  admirer  of  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Basil,  instructed  him 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople 
or  to  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  and  studied  under  Libanius, 
the  philosopher  and  rhetorician.  Next  he  studied  at 
Athens,  having  Gregory  Naz.  and  Julian  the  apostate 
for  fellow-students.  In  the  year  355  he  returned  to 
Cappadocia,  taught  rhetoric  a  short  time,  and  then 
retired  for  thirteen  years  to  a  monastery  in  Pontus. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  most  rigid  ascetic,  and  a 
very  zealous  monk.  He  founded  several  monasteries, 
and  composed  rules  and  regulations  for  monks.  In  363 
he  was  called  to  Csesarea  and  ordained  a  presbyter ;  the 
next  year,  falling  out  with  his  bishop  Eusebius,  he  re- 
tired to  his  monastery,  but  was  soon  recalled  by  the 
bishop.  He  was  now  a  very  popular  and  efficient 
preacher.  On  the  death  of  archbishop  Eusebius,  in  the 
year  370,  Basil  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair. 
He  still  dressed  and  lived  like  a  monk,  but  was  a  most 
active  and  efficient  bishop.  He  died  triumphantly  on 
the  1st  of  January,  379.  Eulogies  of  him  were  com- 
posed by  Gregory  Naz.  Gregory  Nyssen  (who  was  his 
brother),  Ephram  Syrus,  and  Amphilochius.  He  was 
an  elegant  writer  and  a  good  reasoner.  His  works 
which  remain  are  numerous,  consisting  of  near  a  hun- 
dred discourses,  sermons,  and  homilies,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  epistles,  various  ascetic  tracts,  controver- 
sial pieces,  a  liturgy,  &c.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  his 
treatise  on  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He-  is  unequal  in  his  performances,  and  comes  much 
short  of  Chrysostom  as  an  orator.  Yet  his  enthusiasm, 
his  flexibility  of  style,  and  his  clear  and  cogent  reason- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  gloomy  austerity  of  his  mo- 
nastic character,  entitle  him  to  that  high  rank  among 
the  ancient  clergy  which  has  ever  been  assigned  him. 
See  Hermant,  Vie  de  S.  Basi/e  le  Grand,  et  celle  de  S. 
Gregoire  d<>  Xa~i<tnz>>,  Paris,  1679,  2  vols.  4to;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  60,  &c;  Gamier,  Vita 
St.  BasiUi't  prefixed  to  the  third  vol.  of  his  Opp.  Basilii, 
Paris,  1730;  and  Schroeckh,  Ki reft 'ngcsr.lt.  vol.  xiii. 
pages  1 — 214;  Milner's  Church  History,  cent.  iv.  chap, 
xxiii.  For  his  character  as  a  pulpit  orator,  see  Eschen- 
berg,  Gesch.  der  Religionsvortrag,  pages  160 — 162,  Jena, 
Jvoj  and  J.  W.  Schmidt,  Anleitumg  zum  Popu- 
Uhren  Kanxelcortrag,  pt.  iii.  pages  87 — 90,  ed.  2;  Jena, 
1800,  8vo.— Mur.  [It  should  have  been  stated  that  the 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  the  Benedictine,  n  ferred  to 
in  the  beginning  of  this  note.  Indeed,  wherever  there 
is  a  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  a  father,  it  is 
invariably  to  lie  preferred.  I  know  but  of  one  exception, 
in  tin1  e&M  <>f  Jerome*!  works;  for  certainly  that  by 
Vallaral  is  superior  to  the  Benedictine.  Specimens  of 
Basil's  style  of  writing  maybe  seen  in  Boyd's  Select 
o,  3d.  edit.;  Lond.  1810,  p.  190,  9tC.\  and  in 
The  r.Dnk  of  the  Father*  already  referred  to. — R. 

*  The  Liter  editions  of  his  works  an-,  in  England,  by 
Milk-s  [Oxford,  1703,  fol.],  and  in   Fran,-,  by  the  Be- 


named  Chrysostom,  a  man  of  genius,  who 
presided  over  the  church  of  Antioch  and 
that  of  Constantinople,  and  has  left  us  va- 
rious specimens  of  his  erudition,  amono- 
which  his  public  discourses  which  he  deli- 
vered with  vast  applause,  stand  conspi- 
cuous.3     Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamina 


nedictine  August.  Touttee  [Paris,  1720,  fol.]— [Cyril  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year 
315.  He  was  made  deacon  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
about  a.d.  335,  and  presbyter  perhaps  three  years  after. 
On  the  death  of  Maximus,  the  bishop  Cyril  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  chair.  But  the  Arian  controversy,  and 
his  contest  with  Acacius  of  Csesarea  respecting  the 
priority  of  their  episcopal  sees,  caused  him  to  be  twice 
deposed  (a.d.  357  or  358,  and  360),  and  to  be  expelled 
from  his  see  by  the  emperor  Valens  in  367.  But  he 
returned  after  short  intervals  to  his  charge  ;  and  from 
379,  sat  peaceably  in  his  chair  till  his  death,  a.d.  386. 
He  appears  to  have  been  truly  orthodox,  though  not 
disposed  to  go  to  extremes.  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecclcs. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.;  and  lib.  v.  cap.  ix.)  Of  his  works, 
we  have  twenty-three  Lectures  to  Catechumens,  which, 
though  written  when  Cyril  was  a  young  man  and  only 
a  presbyter,  about  the  year  348  or  319,  are  an  invaluable 
treasure  to  us,  as  they  are  the  most  complete  system  of 
theology,  and  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  rites 
of  the  church,  which  have  reached  us  from  so  early  an 
age.  They  are  plain,  didactic  treatises,  well  adapted  to 
the  object  for  which  they  were  written.  See  Tzschir- 
ner,  Be  Claris  Vet.  /Jed.  Oratoribut,  Lips.  1821,  4to. 
Besides  these  lectures,  a  letter  of  his  to  the  emperor 
Constantius,  giving  account  of  a  marvellous  appear- 
ance of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens  a.d.  351,  and  a 
discourse  he  delivered  at  Tyre,  are  preserved.  See  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter.;  Touttee,  preface  to  Cyril's  Works ;  and 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xii.  pages  343—444. — 
Mur.  [The  only  work  of  Cyril  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  is  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  forming 
the  second  volume  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers. 
— R. 

3  For  the  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  this  most 
elegant  and  gifted  man,  in  eleven  [thirteen]  large  folio 
volumes,  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Bernh.  de 
Montfaucon,  Paris,  1718-38.  [John  Chrysostom  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  military  gentleman  of  Antioch 
in  Syria,  named  Secundus.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
351  [this  date  is  rejected  by  Schroeckh,  Montfaucon,  and 
others  ;  it  ought  to  be  cither  347  or  351  or  2. — R.]  and 
lost  his  father  in  his  childhood.  Early  discovering 
marks  of  uncommon  genius,  his  mother  Anthusa,  a 
pious  and  excellent  woman,  procured  for  him  the  best 
instructors  in  all  branches  of  learning.  After  spending 
three  years  under  the  religious  instruction  of  Meletius, 
the  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  attended  the  schools  of  Li- 
banius in  rhetoric,  of  Andragathias  in  philosophy,  and 
of  Carterius  and  Diodorus  (afterwards  bishop  of  Tyre), 
in  sacred  literature,  who  taught  him  to  construe  the 
Scriptures  literally.  Distinguished  as  a  scholar,  he  was 
also  early  pious;  and  about  the  age  of  twenty,  em- 
bracing a  monastic  life,  he  retired  to  the  mountains 
and  spent  four  years  in  the  society  of  an  aged  hermit, 
and  two  years  more  in  a  solitary  cave.  Nearly  worn 
out  by  his  austerities,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  An- 
tioch, where  he  was  made  a  deacon  in  381,  and  com- 
menced author  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Five  years 
after  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  began  to  preach. 
1  taring  twelve  years  he  wrote  and  delivered  an  immense 
number  of  sermons,  orations,  and  homilies.  In  the 
year  39s  he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
in  that  station  laboured  and  preached  incessantly.  Hut 
his  life  was  too  au-teiv.  and  his  preaching  too  pungent, 
and  his  discipline  too  strict,  for  that  corrupt  metropo- 
lis. The  empress,  the  lav  elergy,  and  many  courtier 
combined  against  him.  In  the  year  408  he  was  sum- 
moned before  an  irregular  council,  to  answi  r  to  forty- 
siv  frivolous  or  false  charges,  and  refusing  to  appear  he 
was  condemned,  deposed,  and  banish'  1  tor  contumacy  ■ 
But  his  people  wen-  so  tumultuous  that  his  enemies 
w.  re  compelled  to  recall  him.  The  oezl  ><  ar,  however, 
a.d.  thi,  ii-'  was  forcibly  removed  to  Oacusus  in  Arme- 
nia, to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  good  m  n     Rare  he 

suffered  extremely,  hi.  health  Called,  an  1  1"  in  |  rem. a,  l 
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[Pabt  ii. 


in  Cyprus,  1ms  described  t h<  ■  various  scots 
of  Christians  as  far  down  as  his  own  time, 
in  a  large  volume,  which  however  contains 
many  defects  and  misrepresentations,  aris- 
ing from  tlu*  credulitv  and  ignorance  of  the 


to  I'ityus  in  Colchis,  be  died  on  the  road  thither,  the 
lith  of  September,  107,  aged  fifty-two  years  and  eight 

months.  For  overpowering  popular  eloquence,  Chry- 
sostom had  DO  equal  among  the  fathers.  His  discourses 
show  an  inexhaustible  richness  oftbought  and  Illustra- 
tion, of  vivid  conception,  and  striking  imagery.  His 
style  is  elevated,  yet  natural  and  clear.  He  transfuses 
his  own  glowing  thoughts  and  emotions  into  all  his 

■-.  seemingly  without  effort  and  without  th  i 
of  resistance.  Vet  he  is  sometimes  too  florid,  he  uses 
false  ornaments,  he  accumulates  metaphors  and  illus- 
trations, and  carries  both  his  views  and  his  figures  too 
far.  The  spirit  of  the  man,  and  some  idea  of  his  style, 
may  he  learned  from  the  following  literal  translation  of 
a  paragraph  in  one  of  his  private  letters  to  a  friend, 
written  during  his  exile  : — "  When  driven  from  the  city 
1  cared  nothing  for  it.  But  I  said  to  myself,  if  the  em- 
press wishes  to  banish  me,  let  her  banish  me  :  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.  If  she  would 
saw  me  in  sunder,  let  her  saw  me  in  sunder  :  I  have 
Isaiah  for  a  pattern.  If  she  should  plunge  me  in  the 
sea,  I  remember  Jonah.  If  she  would  thrust  me  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  I  see  the  three  children  enduring 
that.  If  she  would  cast  me  to  wild  beasts,  I  call  to 
mind  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  If  she  would  stone 
me,  let  her  stone  me — I  have  before  me  Stephen  the 
protomartyr.  If  she  would  take  my  head  from  me,  let 
her  take  it — I  have  John  the  Baptist.  If  she  would 
deprive  me  of  my  worldly  goods,  let  her  do  it — naked 
came  I  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  re- 
turn. An  apostle  has  told  me,  'God  respecteth  not 
man's  person  ;'  and,  '  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not 
be  the  servant  of  Christ."  And  David  clothes  me  with 
armour,  saying,  '  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before 
kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed.' "  The  works  of 
Chrysostom  (including  some  falsely  ascribed  to  him) 
consist  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  and 
orations  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  occasions; 
about  six  hundred  and  twenty  homilies  or  exegetical 
discourses,  on  different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  letters ; 
together  with  several  tracts  on  monasticism,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  P, ru  sthood.  There  is  also  a  Liturgy 
which  bears  his  name,  being  that  used  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  which  perhaps  received  some  alterations  from 
his  hand.  For  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  see 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter.}  Tillemont,  Memoires  a  I'Hist. 
Eccfes.  tonic  xi.  pages  1-  -405,  517 — G2G ;  Schroeckh, 
KircJiengesch.  vol.  x.  pages  '215—490;  Montfaueon, 
Opp.  Chrysost.  torn.  xiii.  pages  1 — 177.  For  the  Ben- 
timents,  character,  and  influence  of  the  man.  see  Nean- 
der's  Johannes  Chrysostomus  vmd  die  Kirche  in 
Zt  italtt  r,  Berlin,  1831  -23,  S  vols.  8vo. — Mur.  [Several 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English.  Two 
of  his  treatises  appeared  hi  English  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  His  Golden  Book  on  the  education 
of  children,  translated  by  Evelyn,  Loud.  1059;  Com  w- 
ttion  for  tht  1'  nitent,  by  Veneer,  Lond.  1728;  On  the 
Priesthood,  bj  Hollier,  Lond.  172-i;  by  Bruce,  Lond. 
175;),  and  recently  by  Marsh.  Is  1 1  ;  seleet  homilies  and 
specimens  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence  are  given  la 
Boyd's  Si '  '■/  Pasta  .  Jtc.  and  in  the  Book  ofi 
there.  And  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  vols. 
ii.  and  sv.  contain  his  Homilies  on  Matthew}  vol.  vii. 

,•  vols.  iv.  and  v.  on   1st   Corint 
vol.  vi.  on  Oatatiam  an  l  Ephesians ;  .<  I.  siv.  on  Phi- 
lippians,    Coloerians,  and    Thesialonians :  \oi    \ii.   on 
/.  Titus,  and  Philemon } and  vol.  Ix.  his  Homi- 

ilie   Statu  if,  M  they  are  called,      i  may  add  that 

Neander'  ■  valuable  lit'"  has  i>  en  Iran  laced  Into  ; 
by  .1.  c.  Btapleton,  but  only  the  first  volume  b 

1,  Lond  is:js.     The  student  oughl  to  read  Mil- 

locounl  of  this  father  in  bis  Hist.  <<f  tin  Church, 

cent.  v.  obap  i  \"i.  ii.  p.  279,  &c;  and  thai  given  from 

a  wholly  different  point  of  view  by  IVlllman  In  his  Hist. 

•1  Christ*  vcl.  iii.  p.  806,  &c.    There  Isal  0 

■ketcb   of  his   life  in   the  American    Bibliatheca 

vol.  I.  p.  669.    Por  Cbrysostom's  charaoter  as  an  ax« 
positor  of  Scrlptu 
tin,  p.  119.      Ii 


author.1  Gregory  of  Nazianzmn  and  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa obtained  much  renown  among 
the  theologians  and  disputants  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  their  works  show  that  they  Ave  re 
not  unworthy  to  be   held   in  estimation.2 


l  His  works,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  were 
published  by  the  Jesuit  Petavius  [Paris,  1622,  2  \ 
fol.  and  Cologne  (Lips.)  IGS2.]  His  life  is  given  in  a 
good  sized  volume  by  Gervasius,  Paris.  173«.  Ito. 
[Epiphanius  of  Jewish  extract  was  born  at  Bezanduca, 
a  village  near  Eleutheropolis,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  about  the  year  310.  He  became  a  monk  In 
early  life,  visited  Egypt,  fell  into  the  toils  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, escaped,  was  intimate  with  St.  Anthony;  and 
returning  to  Palestine  in  his  twentieth  year,  about 
became  a  disciple  of  HUarion,  established  a  mens  I 
near  his  native  village  called  Ancient  Ad,  win  re  he 
lived  more  than  thirty  years.  He  read  much,  and 
ordained  a  presbyter  over  his  monastery.  In  the 
3G7  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Constantia  (formerly 
Salamis)  in  Cyprus,  but  still  lived  by  monastic  n 
He  engaged  in  all  the  controversies  of  the  times,  was 
an  active  and  popular  bishop  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
regarded  as  a  great  saint  and  worker  of  miracles.  In 
37iJ  he  was  at  Antioch  on  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and 
382,  at  Rome  on  the  Meletian  controversy.  He  had  a 
long  and  fierce  contest  with  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
respecting  Origenism,  which  he  regarded  with  strong 
abhorrence.  His  friend  Theophilus.  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, having  expelled  some  monks  from  Egypt,  on  the 
charge  of  Origenism,  in  the  year  401,  Epiphanius  held 
a  provincial  council  of  the  bishops  of  Cyprus  against 
that  error  ;  and  as  the  expelled  monks  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, Epiphanius  followed  them  in  402,  intending  to 
coerce  Chrysostom  into  a  condemnation  of  those  monks 
and  of  Origenism.  Hut  his  enterprise  wholly  failed, 
and  he  died  on  his  way  home,  a.d.  403  [402?],  aged 
above  ninety  year-,  lie  became  an  author  when  turned 
of  sixty.  His  first  work,  Anchoratus  (The  Anchor), 
was  written  A.n.  371,  to  teach  the  world  genuine 
Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  and  espe- 
cially the  Arian  heresies.  Soon  after  he  composed  his 
great  work  [Pmnarivni]  contra Oetoginta  if  tersest.  He 
also  made  an  epitome  of  this  work,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  (Scripture)  Weights  and  Measures,  a  Letter  to  John 
bishop  of  Jerusalem, another  to  Jerome,  and  some  other 
works  of  little  value.  It  is  said  he  understood  five  lan- 
guages—Hebrew,  Byriao,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
His  learning  was  great,  his  judgment  rash,  and  his 
credulity  and  mistakes  very  abundant.—  See  Cave.  1 
Liter,  pages  231 — 234 ;  and  Schroeckh,  Kircheng 
vol.  x.  pages  1 — 100. — Mur. 

-  Tolerable  editions  of  the  writings  of  both  thee 
were  published  in  France,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;    but   better   editions  are    anticipated    from    the 
Benedictines.    [After  long  delay,  the  first  volun 
the  expected  Benedictine  edition  of  Gn  (on- 

sen's works  appeared  at  Paris,  177S,  by  Cleme] 
large  fol.  [but -no  additional  volume  has  since  appeared. 
/«.]  Of  the  old  edition-,  the  best  is  that  of  Billius,  Gr. 
and  I. at.  Pari-,  1608,  1630,  and  Cologne  (Lips.)  ir,P0,  2 
vols.  fol.  His  woik^,  as  here  published,  consist  of 
about  fifty  oration-  or  sermons,  near  two  hundred  and 

fi!'t.\  epistles,  and   about    one  hundred  and  forty  po.  ' 

Besides  these,  Bluratori  has  published  two  hundred  e*d 
twenty-eight  epigrams  and  short  poems  of  In-,  in  his 
Anecdeta  Gr.  pages  1  -116,  l'etav.  1709, 4to.    Bon* 

the  orations  are  violent  attacks  uj  on  Arians  and  other.-. 

many  others  are  eulogies  (Mi  his  friends  and  on  moi 

and  a  A  w  are  discourses  on  practical  subject-.      Of  ibe 
IS,  "V'  •  Of  the  longest  is  an  SOCOUnt  of  bis  own  life. 
Bfost  of  them  were  written  after  be  retired  from  public 
life   and  are  of  a   religious  character,  lot    of  no  gr 

merit  as  specimens  of  genius,  it  an  orator,  Gregory 
Is  considered  superior  to  Basil  for  strength  and 
grandeur.  He  also  possessed  a  fertile  imagination.  But 
be  has  little  method,  and  he  abounds  in  fabe  ornament . 
He  WSJ  born  about  the  year  326.      Mis   father,  who  wa- 

uuned  Gn  bishop  of  Nazianxum  in  < 

padoeia  for  about  forty-live  years,  from  \.n  328  to 374. 

His  mother  Nonna,  like  the  mother  of  Samuel,  devoted 

■n  to  the  Lord  before  be  was  born.    His  education 

LTes   in    Cappadocia,    continued    at 

•  a  in  Palestine  and  at  Alexandria, and  completed 

at    Athens  ;it   the  age  of  thirty,  A.n.   355.      He  u;ls  at 
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But  after  ages  would  have  prized  them 
higher  if  they  had  been  less  attached  to 
Origenism,  and  more  free  from  the  false 
eloquence  of  the  sophists.  Among  the  Sy- 
rians, Ephraem  has  given  immortality  to  his 
name  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and  by  a  great 
number  of  writings,  in  which  he  confutes 
heretics,  explains  the  Scriptures,  and  treats 
of  religious  duties. l    Amono-  those  of  whom 

Athens  about  five  years,  and  there  commenced  that  in- 
timacy with  Basil  the  Great  which  lasted  through  life. 
On  his  return  to  Nazianzum  in  3-56,  he  was  baptized, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  retired  and  studious  life,  for 
which  he  always  manifested  a  strong  predilection.     In 
30 I  his  father  compelled  him  to  receive  ordination  as  a 
presbyter,  and  the  next  year  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon.     On  the  death  of  Julian,   who  had  been  his 
fellow-student  at  Athens,  he  composed  two  invectives 
against  him.     His  friend  archbishop  Basil,  in  the  year 
372,  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Sasima,  which  he  re- 
fused with  indignation  on  account  of  his  aversion  to 
public  life.    Yet  he  afterwards  consented  to  be  ordained 
as  assistant  to  his  aged  father,  on  condition  of  not  being 
obliged  to  succeed  him.     Soon  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  374,  he  retired  to  Seleucia  and  spent  three 
years  in  obscurity.     In  370,  being  pressed  beyond  the 
power  of  resistance,  he  went  to   Constantinople  to 
preach  to  the  remnant  of  the  orthodox  there.   His  suc- 
cess in  converting  Arians  was  here  very  great ;  and  he 
was  so  popular  that  the  general  council  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  emperor  Theodosius  constrained  him  to 
accept  the  patriarchal  chair  of  that  metropolis.     But 
before  the  council  rose,  it  being  objected  to  him  that  it 
was  irregular  for  a  bishop  to  be  transferred  from  one 
see  to  another,  he  gladly  resigned.     Returning  to  Na- 
zianzum, he  discharged  the  episcopal  functions  there 
for  a  short  time.    But  in  383  he  retired  altogether  from 
public  life,  and  after  about  seven  years  spent  chiefly  in 
writing  religious  poetry,  he  closed  his  life  about  a. d.  409. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.}  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchsngcsch.  vol. 
xiii.  pages  263 — 458.— Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  younger  brother  of  Basil  the  Great,  was 
probably  born  about  331,  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia.    Of 
his  early  education  little  is  known.     He  was  no  monk, 
and  at  first  averse  from  the  ministry.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Nyssa  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  372.     But  soon 
after  he  was  driven  from  his  see  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Arians,  and  for  several  years  travelled  from  place  to 
place.    In  37  S  he  returned  to  his  see.  Afterwards  he  was 
much  employed  on  councils,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  orthodox.     The  council  of  Antioch,  in  379,  ap- 
pointed him  to  visit  the  churches  in  Arabia,  and  restore 
order  there.    On  his  way  he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  was 
disgusted  with  the  profligate  morals  there.     In  the  year 
381,  he  wrote  his  principal  work  against  Eunomius  the 
Artan,  which  procured  him  great  reputation.  At  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Antioch,  in  the  same  year,  he  is  reported 
to  have  made  the  new  draft  of  the  Nicenc  creed,  which 
afterwards  universally  adopted  by  the  orthodox. 
He  wis  also  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  394,  and 
probably  died  not  long  after.    He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
al  !  ■  acumen,  a  zealous  polemic,  and  an  extravagant 
orator.     His  works  consist  of  polemic  discourses  and 
treatises,  orations,  eulogies,  letters,  and  homilies;  and 
were  published  <ir.  and  Lat.  by  P.  le  Due,  Paris,  1G15, 
'2  vols.  fol.  to  which  Grctser  added  a  third  vol.  Paris, 
1018.    The  three  vols,  were  reprinted,  but  less  correctly, 
Paris,  103s,  fol.   A  better  edition  has  long  been  desired. 
Bee  Care,  Hint.  Liter.;  and  Bchroeckb,  Kirchengesch. 
vol.  xiv.  pages  3     147. — Mur.   [Some  specimens  of  the 
eloquence  sf  these  two Gregorles  maybe  seen  in  Boyd's 
,s  /  c!  Pautaget,&c  an  I  the  Boekofthe  Fathers.  Ample 
to  the  nunv  rous  works  relative  to  their  his- 
tory and  writings,  are  given  by  Dans  in  his  Welch's 
Biblio.  Patrittica;  and  full  biographies  of  both  m 
seen  in  Smith's  Diet.  <>t  Greek  and  Bom.  Biogr.    With 
these  accounts  ought  to  be  compared  Mllner's  views  of 
t'i  Ir character,  in eent. W. chap. zx.  and  zzlr.  of  his 
Hit.  of  the  Church.    On  Gregorj  Nacianzen  and  his 
poetic  talent,  see  Blilman'a  Hut.  of  Christ,  vol.  Hi.  \>. 
190,  ,\c.   For  their  character  an  I  merits  asblblic  J  inter- 
pr<  ters,  see  I)a\idson's  Snared  //<  i  n 

l  An  elaborate  account  is  given  of  him   by  A 


but  few  works  have  reached  us  are  Pam- 
philus,  the  martyr  and  intimate  friend  of 
Eusebius,2  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,3  Hosius  of 
Corduba, 4  Eustathius  of  Antioch, 5  Didymus 


in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  24,  &c.  The 
English  published  several  of  his  works  in  Greek  at 
Oxford  [by  Edw.  Thwaites,  1709,  fol.].  The  same  were 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Vossius  [Rome, 
1589 — 97,  3  vols,  fol,]  His  works  were  published  in 
Syriac  a  few  years  since  at  Rome,  by  Asseman  [Six 
vols,  in  all;  vol.  i.  ii.  iii.  Gr.  and  Lat.  1732-43-4G  ;  vol 
iv.  v.  vi.  Syriac  and  Lat.  1737-40-43  fol. — Ephra?m 
Syrus,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  the  church  at  Nisibis  in 
northern  Syria,  was  born  and  spent  his  whole  life  in 
and  near  that  city.  When  elected  bishop  there,  he 
feigned  himself  deranged,  and  absconded  to  avoid  pro- 
motion. He  was  a  most  ardent  devotee  of  monkery,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  a  prolific  writer.  His  works  con- 
sist of  essays  and  sermons,  chiefly  on  the  monastic  and 
moral  virtues,  commentaries  on  nearly  the  whole  Bible, 
and  hymns  and  prayers.  A  few  of  his  essays  are 
polemic.  All  his  works  were  written  in  Syriac,  and 
were  so  popular  in  Syria  as  to  be  read  in  public  after 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  being  early  translated  into  Greek, 
were  held  in  high  estimation  in  that  age.  It  is  said  his 
hymns  and  prayers  are  still  used  in  the  Syriac  churches. 
He  died  a.d.  378.  See  Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  IUustr.  cap. 
cxv.  Sozomen,  Hint.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  Theodo- 
ret,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  cap.  xxx.  and  iv.  29 ;  Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  vol  viii.  255,  &c.  and  xv.  527,  &c.  Mil- 
ner's  Church  History,  cent.  iv.  chap.  xxi. — Mur. — 
[Selections  from  his  writings,  with  a  life,  are  given  in  the 
Book  of  the  Fathers.  Danz  refers  to  two  recent  works 
by  C.  A.  Lengerke,  published  the  one  at  Halle,  in  1828, 
and  the  other  at  Konigsberg  in  1831,  on  the  character 
of  this  father  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  See 
Walch's  Biblio.  Patrist.  ed.  Danz.  p.  400.— R. 

2  Pamphilus,  a  presbyter  of  Caesarca  in  Palestine,  was 
born  at  Berytus,  studied  under  Tierius  of  Alexandria, 
and  spent  his  life  at  Cessarea-  He  was  a  learned,  bene- 
volent, and  devout  man,  and  a  great  promoter  of 
theological  learning.  He  procured  an  immense  theolo- 
gical library,  which  he  gave  to  the  church  of  Csesarea. 
Most  of  the  works  of  Origen  he  transcribed  with  his 
own  hand,  and  particularly  the  corrected  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  in  Origen's  Hexapla.  One  of  these  tran- 
scripts, P.  D.  Huet  states  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Clermont.  He  wrote  a  vindication  and 
biography  of  Origen  in  five  books,  to  which  Eusebius 
added  a  sixth.  The  whole  are  lost  except  a  Latin 
translation  of  book  first  made  by  Rufinus.  During  the 
persecution  he  was  imprisoned  two  years,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Eusebius,  his  great  admirer,  wrote  his  life, 
which  is  lost.  See  Jerome.  De  Seriptor.  IUustr.  cap. 
lxxvii.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxii.  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter.  — Mur. 

3  Diodorus  or  Theodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  was  head 
of  a  monastic  school  and  presbyter  at  Antioch,  where 
he  had  Chrysostom  for  a  pupil.     He  became  bishop  of 

in  378,  sat  in  the  general  council  at  Constanti- 
nople 381,  and  was  succeeded  at  Tyre  by  Phalerius  a.d. 
394.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  voluminous  though 
not  an  elegant  writer.  None  of  his  works  remains 
entire,  hut  abstracts  and  numerous  extracts  are  pre- 
served by  Photius  and  others.  See  Suidas,  voce 
Ai65copo?, Socrates,  //.  E.  vi  3.;  Sozomen,  //.  E.  viii. 
2;  Theodorct.  //.  !'..  iv.  25  ;  Jerome,  d<>  Scriptor. 
IUustr.  can.  cxix.;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter;  Fabricius,  Bib- 
lioth. Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  358,  fire.  ;  TUlemont,  Memohet 
(t  I' Hist.  Ecclfa.  tome  viii.  p.  558,  &c.  802,  &c; 
Schroeckh,   Kirch  vol.   x.   pages  2  17—251. — 

Mur. 

4  Hosius, bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  was  horn  about 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  c  ntury,  '  bishop 

the  end  of  it,  and  sat  in  the  council  of  mibcria 
a.m.  805.     lie  was   ch  in  ecclesiastical 

affairs  to  Con  tan  tine  the  Groat,  who  summoned  him 
to  the  coum  in  31 1,  and  senl  him 

srttl  ■  the  V'  -  untry  in  -,;   I.    1 1 

the  council  of  Mica  In  825,  and 
'  Sardica  In  847.    By  the   Irian  coun- 
cil of  Slrmium,  356,  he  was  banished,  wl 

B  old  ;  and.  unable  to  resi  t.  h 
anartfull:  drawn  Irian  creed,  and  dl  d  \.v.  361,  having 

i  been  a  bishop 
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of  Alexandria,1  Amphilochius  of  Ieoniuni,- 
l'alhulius,  author  of  the  Lautiac  History,9 

during  about  seventy.  Nothing  written  by  him  re- 
main-, except  an  ci'istlc  to  the  emperor  Constantius, 
preserved  by  Athanasius  in  his  Hist.  Arum,  ad  Mono- 
chos.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.;  Tillemont,  Memoires  d 
V  Hist.  EccUs.  tome  vii.  pages  300—321;  and  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  Sil'J.—  Mur. 

5  Eustathius,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  was 
bishop  of  Bersea  (now  Aleppo)  in  Syria,  and  promoted 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  by  the  council  of  Nice, 
a.d.  325.  He  had  previously  distinguished  himself  as 
an  opposer  of  Arianism,  and  in  that  council  he  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  This,  together  with  his  work  contra 
Arianos,  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
abettors  of  Arianism,  who  procured  his  condemnation 
in  one  of  their  councils  about  the  year  330.  Eustathius 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great ; 
he  was  banished  to  Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  3G0.  The  only  entire  works  of  his 
now  extant,  are  his  treatise  on  the  witch  of  Endor,  in 
opposition  to  Origen,  and  a  short  addi'ess  to  the  em- 
peror, delivered  at  the  council  of  Nice.  These,  together 
with  a  treatise  on  the  llexaemcron  which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  were  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  Lyons,  1G29, 
4to.  "What  remains  of  his  work  against  the  Arians 
was  published  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p. 
170,  &c.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  orthodox  of 
his  times.  See  Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  Illustr.  cap.  lxxxv. 
Chrysostom,  Laudatio  Eustathii,  Opp.  Chrysost.  torn, 
ii.  p.  G03 ;  Athanasius,  Epist.  ad  Solitarios ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter.  Du  Fin,  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  vol. 
iii.;  Fabricius,  ttbi  supra,  p.  166,  frc;  and  Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  v.  p.  275,  &c — Mur. 

1  Didymus,  a  learned  monk  of  Alexandria,  and  head 
of  the  catechetic  school  there,  was  the  preceptor  of 
Jerome  and  Rufinus.  He  lost  his  eyesight  when  young, 
yet  became  very  conspicuous  as  a  scholar  and  a  theolo- 
gian. He  was  born  about  the  year  311,  and  was  alive 
a.d.  392,  then  more  than  eighty-three  years  old.  Of 
his  numerous  works  only  three  have  reached  us — 
namely,  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  preserved  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Jerome  (inter  Gpp.  Hieronymi,  torn.  iv.  pt.  i. 
p.  333,  Sec.'),  Scholia  on  the  canonical  Epistles,  also  in 
a  Latin  translation.  Both  these  are  given  in  the  Bib- 
lioth. Patr.  torn.  v.  pag.  320,  338.  AdcersusManicJuBos ; 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  nooiss.  Biblioth. 
Patr.  pt.  ii.  p.  21,  Sec.  See  Jerome,  Descriptor.  Illustr. 
cap.  cix.   and  Cave,  Hist.  Litn-. — Mur. 

'i  Amphilochius,  after  being  a  civil  magistrate,  and 
living  a  while  with  Basil  and  Gregory  Naz.  in  their 
monastery,  was  made  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia 
about  the  year  370  or  375.     He  sat  in  the  second  general 
council  at  Constantinople  a.d.  381;   and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  inspector 
of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Asia.     He  probably  died 
a.d.  395.   Ten  short  pieces,  chiefly  orations,  and  various 
fragments,  were  published  as  his  works,  though  most  of 
them  are  of  dubious  origin,  by  Combefis,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Paris,  1644,  fol.  including  the  works  of  Methodius  Fa- 
terensis  and  Andreas  Cretensis.  See  Fabricius.  Biblioth. 
(ii .  vol.  vii.  pages  500 — 507;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Script. 
Ecchs.  torn.  ii.  p.  216,  &C.J    Cave,    Hist.   Liter.;  and 
Schroeckh,  Kirch*  nge  ch.  vol.  xii.  pages  67 — 70. —  Mur. 
^  Palladius  of  Galatia,  born  a.d.  368,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  went  to  Egypt  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of 
monkery.    After  residing  then1  several  years,  his  health 
tail*  (1  and  he  n  turned  to  Palestine,  still  hading  a  mo- 
nasticllfe.     in  tii^  year  400, going  to  Bithynia,  Chry- 
sostom ordained  him  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Aspona  in  Galatia.    After 
the  fall  of  Chrysostom  in  int.  Palladius  waa  banished, 
and  died  in  exile  about  i.n.  181.    His  great  work  was 
compost  'l  about  1 1 1 < -  year  120,  and  contains  tlir  history 
of  the  principal  monks  of  hi-  on  n  times,  with  many  of 
whom  lie  was  i'  rsonally  acquainted.   Being  written  at 
the  request  of  r»WMtuSi  tin'  emperor's  lord  of  the  bed* 
chamber,  it  was  called  Historia  Lausiaca.     it  is  the 
honest  stab  menl  of  a  credulous  monk  who  almost 
adored  the  heroes  of  hii  rtory.     Bereral  Latin  editions 
hare  been  published.    In  Greek  it  appeared  at  Leyden, 
1616,  4to;  anil  Or.  and  l.at.  in  the   Auctar.  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Paris,  1624,  torn.  11.  pages  B93    1053,  IbL;  and 
in  Biblioth.  Patr.  Paris,  1624,  torn.  \iii.     Borne  other 
works  are  ascribed  to  him.    Bee  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Or.  vol.  ix.  p.  2,&o.]  l>u  Pin,   Bibliott    d  i   A   I 


Marcarias,  senior  and  junior,1  Apollinaris 
senior/'  and  a  few  others,6  are  most  fre- 


fcc;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.;  Tillemont,  Memoires  d  VHist. 

Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  500,  &c. —  Mur.  [See  a  full  account 
of  him  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Bom.  Biogr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  1(5. — B. 

i  Macarius  senior  or  the  Great,  called  the  Egyptian 
Macarius,  a  native  of  Thebai3,  was  born  a.d.  302,  early 
addicted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  Scetis  and  the  moun- 
tains, Nitria, where  he  lived  a  hermit  for  sixty  years,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  a.d.  391.  Much  is  related  of 
his  austerities,  his  virtues,  his  wisdom,  and  his  mirae  . 
To  him  are  ascribed  seven  opuscula  and  fifty  homilies 
or  discourses  upon  practical  and  experimental  religion; 
edited  last  by  Pritius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lips.  1714,  2  vols, 
in  one,  12mo.  Macarius  junior,  called  the  Alexan- 
drian Macarius,  because  he  was  born  and  spent  the 
first  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  was  contemporary 
with  Macarius  senior,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. He  was  born  about  a.d.  304,  pursued  traffic 
some  years,  became  a  monk,  retired  to  the  wilde  nut  - 
Scetis,  was  baptized  at  forty,  became  a  presbyter,  headed 
a  numerous  band  of  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Nitria, 
and  died  about  a.d.  404,  aged  one  hundred  years.  He 
was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  his 
miracles  than  the  other  Macarius.  But  the  elder  Ma- 
carius was  unsocial,  especially  with  strangers,  whereas 
the  younger  was  very  affable  and  often  visited  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  whence  he  was  called  77-oAitiko?.  the 
citizen.  The  younger  wrote  nothing  but  a  single  letter 
to  his  disciples.  The  code  of  thirty  monastic  rules 
ascribed  to  him,  was  probably  the  production  of  a  later 
age.  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii.; 
Palladius,  Hist.  Lausiuca,  cap.  six.  xx.;  Rufinus,  Vita 
Patrum,  cap.  xxviii. ;  Cassian,  De  Canobiur.  InstituL 
lib.  v.  cap.  xli. ;  and  Collat.  v.  cap.  12,  xv.  cap.  3. 
xxiv.  cap.  13. ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  xxix. ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  It.  cap. 
xxi.;  Tillemont,  Memoires  a  VHist.  Eccl.  tome  viii. 
pages  243,  264,  357  ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p. 
491,  &c;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.— Mur. 

5  Apollinaris  or  Apollinarius,  sen.  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  and  at  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  where  he  became  a  presbyter.  He  associated 
with  Epiphanius  the  sophist,  a  pagan,  and  attended  his 
lectures,  for  which  both  he  and  his  son,  the  younger 
Apollinaris,  were  excommunicated;  but  repenting  they 
were  restored.  In  the  year  362,  when  the  emperor 
Julian  prohihited  the  Christians  from  reading  the 
classic  poets  and  orators,  Apollinaris  and  his  son  un- 
dertook to  compose  some  sacred  classics  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  pagan.  The  father  took  up  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  transferred  the  Pentateuch  into  heroic  verse 
in  imitation  of  Homer;  and  also  according  to  Sozomen 
the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  history  he  formed  into 
comedies,  tragedies,  lyrics,  8rc.  in  imitation  of  Meiian- 
der,  Euripides,  and  Pindar.  The  son  laboured  vn  the 
New  Testament,  and  transferred  the  Gospels  and  the 

canonical  Epistles  into  Dialogues,  in  imitation  I  t'ti,«..-e 
of  Plato.  Nearly  all  if  not  the  v. hole  of  these 
classics  are  lost;  yet  there  is  extant  a  poetic  Gr.  version 
of  the  Psalms  bearing  the  name  of  Apollinaris.  The 
tragedy  of  Christ  suffering,  published  among  the  works 
<\{  Gregory  Naz.  is  also  by  some  ascribed  to  th. 
Apollinaris.  The  younger  Apollinaris  wrote  Bereral 
works,  of  which  only  fragments  remain.     lie  believed 

that  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  did  the  office  of  a  ra- 
tional human  soul;  so  that  God  the  Word,  a  sensitive 
soul  (v|/ii\>)\  and  a  body,  constituted  the  person  of  the 
Saviour.  For  this  he  was  accounted  a  heretic,  ai.d  con- 
demned by  public  councils,  lie  died  between  i. 
and  392.  Jerome,  DeViris  Illustr.  cap.  104;  B< 
Hist.  Ecctet.  ii.  46 and  iii.  16;  Boaomcn,  //.  /'.  \.  18 
andvi.  -'.'>;  Philostorg.  //.  E.  \iii.  11 — 18;    Fabricius, 

Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  689,  &C  viii.  p.  332.  Tille- 
mont, Mimoires  dVHtst.  Eccles.  voL  \ii.;  Cave,  Hist. 
Liter. —Mur. 

I  Less  distinguished  than  the  foregoing  were,  In  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  church,  the  pseudo-Dorotheus,  a  fa- 
Mi  d  blahop  of  Tyre,  who  was  a  confessor  in  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution  and  a  martyr  under  Julian,  aged  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  To  him  is  attributed  the  Bpl* 
tome  of  the  lives  of  the  Prophets,  kposties,  and  the  se« 
venty  Disciples  of  Christ,  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair 
torn.  iii.  p.  121.    Bee  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. 
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quently   mentioned   on    account   of  their 
learning  and  their  achievements. 

10.  Among  the  Latin  writers  the  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  notice.       Hilary, 


Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  312 — 325,  fa- 
mous as  beginning  the  controversy  with  Arius,  who 
was  his  presbyter.  Of  more  than  seventy  epistles  writ- 
ten by  him  on  the  Arian  controversy  only  two  are  ex- 
tant, which  are  preserved,  one  by  Theodoret,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  and  the  other  by  Socrates,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  afterwards  court 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  the  staunch  patron  of 
Arius.  He  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Nice  and 
banished,  retracted  and  was  restored,  became  the 
greit  supporter  of  Arianism,  and  died  a.d.  342.  A 
single  epistle  of  his  has  been  preserved  by  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi. 

James,  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  Syria,  a  confessor  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  an  assessor  in  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  He  probably 
wrote  wholly  in  Syriac,  but  his  works  were  first  pub- 
lished, Armenian  and  Latin,  by  Antonelli,  Rome,  175G, 
fol.  containing  nineteen  essays  and  discourses,  chiefly 
on  moral  and  practical  subjects. 

Antonius  [or  St.  Antony],  a  renowned  Egyptian 
monk  who  flourished  about  a.d.  330.  His  life,  written 
by  Athanasius,  is  still  extant ;  likewise  his  monastic 
rules,  his  remarks  on  cases  of  conscience,  and  about 
twenty  discourses.  These  Opuseula  were  published  in 
a  Latin  translation  from  Arabic,  Rome,  1G4G,  8vo. 

Asterius  of  Cappadocia,  a  fickle  and  ambitious  man 
in  the  period  next  following  the  Nicene  council,  and  a 
zealous  Arian.  He  was  never  admitted  to  the  clerical 
office,  possessed  some  talent,  and  wrote  comments  on 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  favour  of  Arianism,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain. 

Mareellas,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  He  held  a 
council  at  Ancyra  in  315,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
orthodox  ranks  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Afterwards  his 
zeal  against  Arianism  carried  him  into  Sabellianism. 
He  was  condemned  and  deposed  in  335,  acquitted  in 
347,  but  still  regarded  with  suspicion.  He  died  a.d. 
370.     His  works  are  lost. 

Theodorus,  bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  ad.  334 — 
344,  a  semi-Arian  and  a  zealous  opposer  of  Athanasius. 
He  died  about  the  year  358.  His  commentaries  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Bible  are  highly  commended  by 
Jerome  and  others  for  their  style  and  erudition.  All 
are  lost  except  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  Catena;  Veter am  Patrum  in  Psalmus,  ed. 
Antwerp,  1643,  3  vols.  fol. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  a.d.  340 — 
3GG,  successor  to  Eusebius  whose  secretary  he  had 
been,  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  unstable, 
and  fluctuating  between  Arianism  and  orthodoxy.  He 
wrote  much,  particularly  in  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  nothing  has  been  preserved. 

Triphilus  of  Ledris  in  Cyprus  flourished  a.d.  340. 
He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  elegant  writers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  on  the  Can- 
ticles and  the  life  of  Spiridon,  his  bishop,  but  nothing  of 
his  remains. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emessa  in  Phoenicia,  was  born 
at  Edessa,  studied  there,  and  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
and  Antioch  in  Syria.  As  early  as  312  he  was  distin- 
guished for  scholarship  and  for  unassuming  modesty. 
He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria  in  341,  but  soon 
after  accepted  that  of  Emessa,  and  died  about  a.d.  3G0. 
He  leaned  towards  semi- Arianism,  wrote  much  and 
elegantly  on  the  Scriptures,  and  against  the  Jews. 
"What  has  been  published  as  his  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned. 

George,  bishop  of  Laodicca,  a  staunch  Arian  and  ac- 
tive in  all  their  measures,  from  a.d.  335  to  3G0.  He 
wrote  against  the  Manicha>ans,  the  life  of  Eusebius, 
of  Emessa,  and  several  epistles,  one  of  which  is  pre- 
served by  Sozoinen,  Hist.  Ecclet.  1  i  1  >.  iv.  cap.  xiii. 

Pachomius  (died  350),  Theodorus,  his  successor,  and 
Oresiesis,  were  distinguished  contemporary  monks  of 
Tabbennesis  in  Thehais,  Egypt.  They  flourished  from 
A.D.  310  —  350.  Monastic  rules  some  epistles,  and 
several  discourses,  are  extant  under  the  names  of  one 
or  more  of  them. 


bishop  of  Poictiers,  famous  for  his  twelve 
books  on  the  Trinity  and  for  other  writings- 
He  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
spicacity and  ingenuity,  but  he  was  often 


Serapion,  a  monk  of  Thebais,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius, 
Avho  made  him  bishop  of  Thmuis.  He  died  about  a.d. 
358.  Of  his  once  popular  writings,  only  his  book  Contra 
Manichceos  is  extant,  Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn. 
iv.  p.  160. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  from  33G  to  3G0,  was  a  semi- 
Arian,  highly  esteemed  by  Constantius,  and  very  active 
against  the  orthodox.  Contention  between  him  and 
Acacius  preceded  his  deposition  and  banishment  to 
Illyricum  in  the  year  3G0.  He  wrote  much,  and  in  par- 
ticular against  Marcellus,  his  predecessor  ;  but  none  of 
his  works  are  extant. 

Leontius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  348 — 
358,  a  crafty  and  deceptive  man,  who  was  active  in  the 
contentions  of  his  times.  Of  his  writings,  only  a 
fragment  of  one  discourse  remains. 

Marcus,  an  Egyptian  bishop  and  a  friend  of  Athana- 
sius, banished  in  356  by  George  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  an  oration  against  the  Arians,  which  is  pub- 
lished with  Origen's  tract  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  by 
Wetstein,  Amsterd.  1695,  4to. 

Aetius  of  Syria,  a  goldsmith,  physician,  deacon  at 
Antioch,  bishop  somewhere,  and  finally  a  heretic.  He 
held  Christ  to  be  a  mere  creature.  He  died  about  the 
year  366.  His  book,  He  Fide,  is  transcribed  and  refuted 
in  Epiphanius,  Hceres.  76. 

Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Germanicia  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  (356)  of  Antioch,  and  (360)  of  Constantinople,  died 
a.d.  370.  He  was  successively  an  Arian,  a  semi-Arian, 
and  an  Aetian;  a  learned  but  a  verbose  and  obscure 
writer.  Large  fragments  of  his  discourse,  He  Incarna- 
tione  Dei  Verbi,  are  extant. 

Eunomius,  the  secretary  and  disciple  of  Aetius,  but 
more  famous  than  his  master.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Cyzicum,  a.d.  360,  banished  soon  after,  wandered  much, 
and  died  about  a.d.  394.  He  wrote  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  many  letters,  his  own  creed,  and  an  apology 
for  it.  Only  the  two  last  are  extant.  He  held  Christ 
to  be  a  created  being,  and  of  a  nature  unlike  to  that  of 
God. 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  and  (3G0)  of 
Antioch.  He  was  banished  a.d.  361,  returned  under 
Julian,  was  banished  again  under  Valens,  and  restored 
by  Gratian,  and  died  while  attending  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  a.d.  381,  at  an  advanced  age. 
There  is  extant  (in  Epiphanius,  Hceres.  Ixxiii.  cap.  xxix. 
— xxxiv.)  an  able  discourse  which  he  delivered  at  An- 
tioch in  361. 

Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  was  driven  from 
his  see  under  Julian,  a.d.  362,  returned  under  Valen- 
tinian,  and  died  about  the  year  37 1 .  He  wrote  Contra 
Manichceos,  which  is  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
Biblioth.  Patrum.  torn.  iv.  A  discourse  likewise  on  the 
branches  of  palm,  Gr.  and  Lat.  and  a  commentary  on 
Luke  in  Latin,  have  been  published  under  his  name, 
but  are  questioned. 

Paphnutius,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  monk,  who  flou- 
rished a.d.  370.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Onyphrius, 
and  of  several  other  monks ;  still  extant. 

Cacsarius,  youngest  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzenus, 
was  a  learned  physician  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
elevated  to  civil  ofiice.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
several  works  and  particularly  a  treatise  against  the 
pagans.  There  are  extant,  under  his  name,  four  dia- 
logues Gr.  and  Lat.  on  one  hundred  and  ninety-live 
questions  in  theology ;  in  Fronto  le  Due's  Auctai  iuiu 
Biblioth.  l'utr.  1624,  torn.  i.  But  they  are  supposed 
not  to  be  his. 

Evagrius,  archdeacon  of  Constantinople  in  3>1.  and 
after  3*c>,  an  Egyptian  monk,  lie  was  a  pious  and 
learned  man,  and  a  considerable  writer.  Several  of  his 
devotional  and  practical  works  are  extant  in  the  dif- 
ferent collections  of  the  works  of  the  fathers. 

Nemesins,  bishop  of  Kmcssa  alter  being  a  Christian 
philosopher.     He  nourished  a  D.  880,  and  with  Ol 
held  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  aa  appears  ii".'> 

his  book  H"  Natura  H minis,  extant  in  the  Auctarxum 
Biblioth.  Patr.  1624,  tom.  ii.;  also  printed  Gr.  and  Lat 
Oxford.  1671,  *vo. 
Ncctarius,  bit-hop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  381—398, 
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disposed  to  borrow  from  'JVrtullian  and 
Origen,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  rather 
than  to  tax  his  ov/r.  genius.1  Lactantins, 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  Christians 

in  this  century,  assailed  the  superstition  of 
the  pagans  in  his  elegantly  composed  Divine 

Institutions,  and  likewise  wrote  on  other 
subjects;  but  he  is  more  successful  in 
confuting  the  errors  of  ethers  than  in  cor- 
recting his  own.-     Ambrose,  first  governor 


orthodox  and  pious.  One  of  his  discourses  is  extant, 
inter  Opp.  Chrysostomi,  who  was  his  succ 

Plavianus.  a  monk  and  bishop  of  Antioch  a.d.  381 
—  103.  lie  lirst  divided  the  choir,  and  taught  them  to 
sing  the  Psalms  of  David  responsively.  lie  was  stre- 
nuous against  the  Arians;  but  fragments  only  of  his 
discourses  and  letters  remain. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  .\.n  385 — 412.  was 
famous  for  his  contention  with  the  Nitric  monks,  and 
for  his  opposition  to  Origenism.  Of  his  works  only  a 
few  epistles  and  considerable  extracts  from  his  other 
Writings  are  extant. 

John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  A.D.  386—416,  famous  for 
Ids  contests  with  Epiphanius  and  with  Jerome,  respect- 
ing Origen's  character.  Numerous  works,  perhaps 
without  foundation,  arc  published  as  h.is.  Brussels, 
1643,  2  vols.  fol. 

Hieronymua  of  Dalmatia,  a  presbyter  and  a  monk, 
who  flourished  a.d.  3SG.  He  is  author  of  Lives  of  the 
Egyptian  Monks;  the  original  Greek,  though  preserved, 
I  as  not  been  published,  because  the  Lausiac  History 
of  Palladius  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  it. 

Sophronius,  the  friend  of  Jerome  and  translator  into 
Greek  of  some  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  book  De 
Viris  lltustribus.    He  flourished  about  a. p.  390. — After. 

1  Concerning  Hilary,  the  Benedictine  monks  have 
given  an  accurate  account  in  their  Hist.  Utter,  de  hi 
France,  tome  ii.  [tome  i.  pt.  ii.]  pages  139 — 193  [a 
Paris,  1 733,  4to.]  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  the  French  Benedictines  [by  Coutant,  Paris,  1G93, 
fol.  revised  and  improved  by  Scip.  Maffei,  Verona, 
1730,  2  vols.  fol.  Hilary  of  l'oictiers  in  Prance  was  a 
native  of  Gaul,  of  respectable  parentage  and  well  edu- 
cated. He  was  a  pagan  till  he  had  attained  to  man- 
hood. His  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office  was 
about  the  year  350.  For  twenty  years  he  stood  pre- 
eminent among  the  Gallic  bishops,  and  did  much  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Arianism  in  the  West.  In  the 
council  of  Bessiercs,  a.d.  35G,  lie  handled  the  \rian 
bishops  so  roughly,  that  they  applied  to  the  emperor 
Constantius  and  had  him  banished  to  Phrygia.  During 
the  four  yean  he  waa  an  exile  In  Asia  be  wrote  most 
of  his  works,  and  u..  bo  active  in  opposing  Arianism 
there,  that  the  ben  tii  al  clergy,  to  get  rid  of  him,  pro- 
1:1  banishment  He  returned  to 
a  more  able  and  more  successful  antagonist 
than  he  was  before.  He  was  the 
principal  m  ana  of  rolling  back  the  Arian  current 
which  '  ling  over  the  West     HU  great  work  is 

■'■'/' .  He  also  -  n  I  everal  oth<  r  poll  mi  al 
■  mmentariea  on  Matthew  and  on  the 
a  few  works  which  arc  lost.  See  Jerome, 
De  1 1  <    I  '<■  tr.  ei  i    ■■  ••   '  •    ti  nati   .  De  lit"  Hiltrii 

()/>;>.    Hit, nil,  ed.    Bened.)      Coutant. 

i.ii    .  i  Hilary,  pr<  fix<  d  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Ins 
;     Tillemont,    M&moires  a  /'/list.  Ecclkt.  tome 
vii.  p.  ■  ,  and  Schroeckh,  Kirch* 

I  j  Wur.  [  Sunn-  -]i.  cimena  of 
his  style,  with  a  brief  lift  <>i'  him,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Book  i  it  the  In!  In  rt.     .'!■ 

■. |  ii  an 

t  in  their  Hut.  la  Franc* .  tome  Li.  p. 

Mi     works   have  goi  ■  through    numerous 

editions;  the  latest  and  I"   t  are  bj  the  celebrated  Bu- 

.  the  venerable   Heumann 

1  <;<.tt"  let  do   Fresnoj 

i  .    I  to.;    and    Blpont     1786,   2   rola.    Bvo. 

Lucius  Caecillua  Lactantlus  FlrmUianus  waa  probably 

Btudled  under  Arnobiua  In   \ frtca,  i <■- 

'■.'ico m.  ilia  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 

opened  a  school  for  rhetoric  in  which  he  had  but  few 

pupils.    He  waa  mai  gorernot  t<> 


and  then  bishop  of  Milan,  is  not  rude  in 

diction  or  conception,  nor  is  he  destitute  of 
valuable  thoughts,  yet  he  is  chargeable  with 

the  faults  of  the  age — a  deficiency  in  soli- 
dity, \,    and    good    arrangement.3 


.  the  oldest  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  when 
an  old  man,  and  probably  died  a  little  before  a.d.  330. 
Ii  was  learned,  though  not  a  profound  theologian,  and 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Latin  fathers.  Some  think 
him  the  best  writer  of  Latin  after  the  days  of  Cicero. 
His  works  still  extant  are,—  Divtnarum  Inttitutioman, 

.  written  about  the  year  320.     This  is  his  great 
work.    It  may  be  called  a  Guide  to  true  Religion,  being 
designed  to  enlighten  the  pagans  and  convert  them  to 
Christianity.    Institution/an  Epitome,  or  an  abridgment 
of  the  preceding.     It  is  imperfect,  extending  over  the 
three  last  books  only.    De  Ira  Dei,  and  De  Opiju 
or  on  the  works  of  creation,  particularly  on  the  physical 
structure  and  powers  of  man.      These  two  works  are 
properly  a  continuation  of  the  first,   being  written  in. 
furtherance  of  the  same  designs.     De  M< 
cutorwn,  an  account  of  persecutors  and  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Maxentius,  a.d.  312.     There  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness.     An  English  transla- 
tion of  this  valuable  treatise,  with  a  long  profile 
published  by  Gilb.  Burnet,  1G87,  18mo.     £j/ 
juvenile  performance,  extant  as  the  work  of  a  fabled 
Symposius      The  Carmen  de  l'l.  \    rhapa  his. 

Several  of  his  works  have  been  lost.  See  Jerome,  De 
Viris  IBtutr.  cap.  lxxx.;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.;  Lardncr, 
Crt  dlbiliti/,  kc.  vol.  vii.;  Schroeckh,  Kirchengexch.  vol.  v. 
pages  220-2G2.— Mnr.  [To  these  works  should  be  added 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  torn.  iii.  p.  4G5,  &c.  and  his 
life,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  in  Smith's  Dirt,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Bio*,  vol.  ii.  p.  701 .  His  treatise  on  the  deaths  of 
the  persecutors  has  also  been  translated  int.  i 
Sir  D.  Dalrymple,  Edin.  1782,  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions; a  much  better  translation  than  Burnet's.  —  It. 

8  The  Benedictine  monks  of  France  i  ublished  his 
works  in  two  large  folio  volumes  [1686—1690.  -Am- 
brose was  the  son  of  a  praetorian  prefect  of  the  tame 
name,  who  was  governor-general  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  a  good  education  for  civil  life  lie  became 
an  advocate,  counsellor  to  Probus,  his  father's  succes- 
sor, and  al  last  governor  of  Liguria  and  Aemelii 
dent  at  Milan.  In  the  year  371  Auxentiua  bishop  of 
Milan  died,  and  the  Arians  and  orthodox  became  tu- 
multuous in  the  church,  when  met  to  elect  a  successor. 
Ambrose  entered  the  church  to  quell  the  riot,  and  a 
little  child  happened  to  say,  "  Ambrose  bishop."  the 
mob  presently  cried  out,  H  let  him  be  the  bishop."  De 
was  constrained  to  submit,  gave  up  all  his  property  ami 
his  worldly  honours,  wj  same  a  labo- 

rious and  self-denying  bishop.  An  irruption  <  I 
baiians  in  377  obliged  him  to  flee,  and  he  went  to 
[llyricum  and  thence  to  Peine.  In  the  year  881  he 
presided  in  the  council  of  Aquileia.  !n  :;v'.  the  emperor 
Valentinian  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  M 
usurper  in  (had.  Next  came  his  contest  with  Symma- 
chus,  prefect  of  Rome,  respect!  building  the 

altar  of  Victoryin  that  cit;  &  much 

contention  with  the  A  '  erwarda  be 

ut  on  a  second  embassy  t  >  Maximus.  Three 
years  after  lie  debarred  the  emperor  lua  the 

Great  from  Christian  ordinances,  and  required  him  to 
do  penance  for  th<  sh  tighter  of  the  citiaens  of  1 

ler.  in  892  civil  war  obliged  him  to 
have  Milan  fur  a  time.  He  soon  returned,  but  died 
ed  sixty-four  years.  He  waa  devout,  ener- 
getic, orthodox,  and  a  very  useful  bishop.  Hi*  know- 
ledge .  |  was  not  great,  but  hewaa  able  to  read 
the  Ore*  kfatl  ere,  and  he  knew  the  world.  Hi-  writings 
were  numerous.  On  the  8criptures  he  wrote  much,  but 
nothing  that  la  valuable  He  wrotevarioua  treatises 
and  discourses,  which  with  in!,  gies  and  about  ninety 
epistles  of  hla  are  extant,  '  I  Dumber  of 
short  i                 cholia  on  the  canonical  epistles,  and 

of  different  kinds,  which  are  lalsely  ascribed  to 
him.     Hla  life  written  bj  Paulinus,  hla  prh 
tary,  is  Btuf/ed  with  accounta  of  miracles  and  wonders 

med  by  him.     Si  /.•,/,•.  torn.  ii.  Appen- 

dix, rd.  Benedict;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.;  Tillemont,  Mc- 

n    f  Hist. 
.\e.;    G.   lleiinant.  I  S 
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Hieronymus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  has  un- 
doubtedly merited  the  esteem  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  by  his  various  productions;  but 
at  the  same  time  his  bitterness  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him,  his  eagerness 
after  fame,  his  choleric  and  ungovernable 
temper,  his  unjust  aspersions  on  good  and 
innocent  persons,  his  extravagant  commen- 
dation of  superstition  and  false  piety,  and 
other  defects  of  character,  have  disgraced 
him  not  a  little  in  the  view  of  those  who 
are  neither  uncandid  nor  incompetent 
indues.  Anions  his  various  writings  those 
which  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
his  epistles  are  the  most  valuable. l     Augus- 


Schrocckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xiv.  pages  148 — 332;  and 
Milner,  Church  Hist.  cent.  iv.  ch.  xii — xvi.  xviii. — Mur. 
[In  the  seventh  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Script.  Voter. 
:  Collectio,  Kome,  1833,  are  two  works  of  Ambrose, 
discovered  by  him  in  the  Vatican,  an  Explanatio  Sym- 
boli  ad  Initiandos,  and  an  Episiola  de  Fide  ad  Hierony- 
mum.  See  Milman's  Hist,  of  Christ,  for  an  eloquent 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  Ambrose,  and  especially 
of  his  conduct  towards  the  emperor,  vol.  hi.  p.  241,  &c. 
His  treatise  De  Ojficiis  Ministrorum,  written  after  the 
manner  of  Cicero,  with  his  conviction  of  Symmachus, 
was  early  translated  into  English.  Lond.  1G37,  4to. — E. 
1  The  defects  of  Jerome  are  learnedly  exposed  by  Le 
Clerc,  in  his  Quccstiones  Hieronymiance,  Ams.  1700, 
12mo.  His  works  have  been  published  by  the  Benedic- 
tines [ed.  Martianay,  Paris,  1G93 — 1706],  in  five  vols. 
fol.  This  edition  was  republished,  with  considerable 
additions  [and  improvements  in  the  arrangement,  the 
preface,  and  the  explanatory  notes],  by  Vallarsius, 
Verona,  [1734 — 43,  eleven  vols.  fol.  Hieronymus 
Stridonensis,  or  Jerome  of  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  was 
born  of  Christian  parents  about  the  year  331.  His  fa- 
ther, Eusebius,  gave  him  the  best  advantages  for  educa- 
tion. He  was  early  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
many  years,  and  under  the  best  masters.  About  the 
year  3G3  he  was  baptized,  and  left  Rome  to  travel  for 
improvement  in  knowledge  He  journeyed  through 
Gaul,  and  resided  a  few  years  at  Treves,  where  he  be- 
came a  monk  and  devoured  many  books.  On  his  re- 
turn he  spent  some  time  at  Aquileia,  where  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  Rufinus.  In  373  he  left  Aqui- 
leia and  embarked  for  Syria,  in  company  with  several 
friends,  and  carrying  Ins  own  large  collection  of  books. 
Landing  in  Thrace  he  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  tra- 
velled overland  to  Antioch.  Here  his  friend  Innocen- 
tius  died,  and  he  himself  was  dangerously  sick.  After 
recovering,  he  was  induced  by  a  dream  to  renounce  for 
ever  the  reading  of  the  pagan  classics.  In  371  he  re- 
tired into  the  wilderness  eastward  of  Antioch;  and  sup- 
ported by  his  friends  he  there  spent  about  four  years  in 
the  character  of  a  learned  hermit  and  author.  In  378 
or  379  he  returned  to  Antioch,  and  was  ordained  a 
presbyter.  The  next  year  lie  visited  Constantinople  to 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Here  he 
continued  two  or  three  years,  formed  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  fathers,  and  translated  some  of 
their  works;  in  particular,  Eusebius's Chronicon,  which 
he  continued  down  to  \.t».  378,  and  Origen'e  Homilies 
on  Jeremiah.  In  2H2  he  accompanied  Paulinua  and 
Epiphanius  to  Rome  respecting  the  contests  in  the 
church  of  Antioch.  Damasus,  bishop  of  Home,  was 
much  pleased  with  him,  employed  him  occasionally  as 
nival  secretary,  and  prompted  him  to  write  on  several 
biblical  subjects,  and  at  ]  mgtb  to  undertake  a  correction 
of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible.    Jerome  likewise  did  much 

to  pr<>'  LOte  monkery  in  Italy;   but  the  ardour  he  kindled 

up  on  this  subject  among  the  Roman  lad]  I  him 
enemies  among  the  oth  r  sex.  Be  also  gave  offence  to 
the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  thought  it  best  to  leave  Italy 
In  385  and  return  to  the  Bast,  with  Paula  and  llu^t.i- 
chiuro  her  daughter!  wealthy  Roman  ladies,  whom  he 
had  rendered  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  monastic  institu- 
tions. Be  first  went  to  tntloch  and  thei to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  lie  and  bis  ladies  performed  a   winter's 

pilgrimage.      In  the  spring  of38G  they  went  to  Al    \  ni- 


tiue,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  is  one 
whose  fame  is  spread  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world;  and  he  certainly  possessed 
many  and  great  excellencies,  a  superior 
genius,  a  constant  love  of  truth,  admirable 
patience  of  labour,  unquestionable  piety, 
and  acuteness  and  discrimination  by  no 
means  contemptible.  But  his  power  of 
judging  was  not  equally  great,  and  often 
the  natural  ardour  of  his  mind  carried  this 
excellent  man  farther  than  reason  and  pru- 
dence justified.  He  has  therefore  afforded 
to  many  much  ground  for  controversy  re- 
specting his  real  sentiments,  and  to  others 
occasion  to  tax  him  with  inconsistency,  and 
with  hastily  writing  upon  subjects  which 
he  had  not  himself  duly  considered.2     Op- 


dria,  and  thence  to  visit  the  Nitric  monks.  Returning 
the  same  year  to  Palestine  they  took  «p  their  permanent 
residence  at  Bethlehem.  Here  Taula  erected  four 
monasteries,  three  for  nuns  and  one  for  monks.  In 
this  last  Jerome  passed  the  remainder  of  Ins  days  in 
reading,  composing  books,  and  contending  with  all  who 
presumed  to  differ  from  him  on  any  subject  in  which 
he  took  interest.  He  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  30th  of 
September,  a.d.  420,  aged  ninety  years.  Jerome  was 
the  best  informed  of  ail  the  Latin  fathers  in  sacred  li- 
terature. The  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages 
were  all  familiar  to  him,  and  he  had  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches.  He  likewise  possessed  genius, 
industry,  and  literary  enterprise,  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
He  was  also  acute  and  discriminating ;  but  his  vivid 
imagination  and  his  choleric  temper,  which  scorned  all 
restraint,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  caustic  and 
abusive  controversial  writers  that  ever  pretended  to  be 
a  Christian.  When  he  has  no  antagonist  and  sees  no 
enemy,  he  is  a  charming  writer,  yet  enthusiastic  and 
often  hasty  and  injudicious.  The  greater  part  of  his 
works,  and  particularly  his  translations  and  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible,  were  written  while  he  resided  at 
Bethlehem.  See  Cave, Hist-  Liter.;  Tillcmont,  Memoires 
a  I' Hist.  Lccles.  tome  xii.  page;  1 — 356;  Martianay, 
J'i /  de  .St.  Jerome,  Paris,  170'J,  4to  ;  J.  Stilling,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Septembris,  torn.  viii.  pages  418 — G88,  Antw. 
17G2,  fol.;  Schroeekh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xi.  pages  3 — 
239;  Milner, Church  Hist.  cent.  iv.  ch.  x.—Mur.  [The 
student  should  also  consult  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol. 
iv.  p.  403,  &c;  Jerome's  Life,  under  his  Latin  name  of 
Hieronymus,  by  Professor  liarnsay,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  460,  which  contains 
a  careful  analysis  of  his  writings  in  the  order  adopted 
in  Vallarsi's  edition;  and  Milman's  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol. 
iii.  p.  2"/J,  !xc.  the  eleventh  chapter  of  which  is  devoted 
to  Jerome  and  the  monastic  system.  Nor  should  he 
omit  reading  the  striking  estimate  of  the  character  of 
this  distinguished  father,  with  all  its  salient  faults  and 
excellencies,  as  given  by  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  Fanaticism, 
Lond.  1333,  pages  314— 320.  — A'." 

2  After  the  edition  by  the  theologians  of  Louvain 
[Antwerp,  1577,  10  vols,  fol.]  the  Benedictine  monks 
gave  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  Augustine's  works 
[Paris,  1G79  — 1700.  11  vols,  fob]  This  was  reprinted 
with  enlargements  in  Holland,  or  as  the  title  says,  at 
Antwerp,  under  the  eye  of  Le  Clerc,  und<  r  the  assumed 
name  of  Jo.  Phereponus  [1700  -1703,12  vols.  foL  \  tinted 
at   \n:-t  idani.     11  was  also  reprinted  ;-.t  Venice,  172'.» 

1735.]  'ill  Jesuits  censure  many  things  In  the 
Benedictine  edition.  [They  think  the  editors  bane'! 
too  much  towards  the  Jansenl  ts,  between  whom  and 

the  .le  ults  there  was  a  long  and  violent  control  6X  . 

spectlng  the  sentiments  of  Lugustlne.  Aurelius  Au- 
gustinus  was  bom  No\.  13,  i.o  354,  at  Tagaste,  an 
obscure  rillage  In  NumidJa,     Bis  father  Patrfclua 

a  pagan  till  near  tl lose  of  life.     His  mother  Monica 

was  eminently  pious.     He  bad  hool  education 

In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  he  would  nol  stti 
\t  fifteen  he  came  home,  and  lived  Idle  and  vicious.    U 

utc.ii  he  was  .-.'in  to  Carthage,  where  he  anon 
the  first  scholar  in  the  rh  hool.     But 
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tat  us  of  Milevi,  an  African,  has  obtained 
considerable  reputation  by  his  well  written 
work  on   the  Schism  of  the    Donatists.* 

dissipated,  turned   a    Maiiich:ran,  and   became  a  father 

wh<  n  he  was  but  eighteen.  His  son,  named  Adeodatus, 
was  well  educated,  became  pious,  was  baptised  at  the 
aame  time  with  hia  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  died 
soon  after.  While  a  student  at  Carthage  Augustine 
lost  hia  lather.  By  reading  Cicero's  Horteruius  he  be- 
came enamoured  with  philosophy,  and  hegan  to  read 
the  Bible  in  search  of  it;  but  he  could  not  there  find  that 
sublime  system  of  which  Cicero  had  given  him  an  ideal, 
and  he  threw  aside  the  sacred  volume.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  lie  had  read  and  mastered  nearly  all  the  liberal 
sciences,  as  they  were  then  taught.  He  now  returned 
to  Tagaste,  and  there  opened  a  school  for  rhetoric. 
About  the  year  380  he  again  settled  at  Carthage,  where 
lie  taught  rhetoric  about  three  years.  During  this 
period  his  attachment  to  Manichaeism  diminished.  He 
was  still  restless,  debauched,  and  unprincipled,  jet  was 
a  fine  scholar,  and  quite  popular.  In  883  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  the  next  year  to  Milan  in  the  character  of 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  eloquence  of  Ambrose  drew 
him  to  attend  public  worship,  and  under  the  discourses 
of  that  able  and  faithful  preacher  Augustine's  mind  was 
gradually  enlightened  and  his  conscience  awakened. 
He  had  sharp  and  painful  convictions,  and  became  al- 
together a  new  man.  He  was  baptized  a.d.  387,  set  out 
for  Africa  the  same  year,  buried  his  mother,  stopped  at 
Rome,  and  did  not  reach  Africa  till  a.d.  388.  He  sold 
his  estate  and  devoted  the  proceeds  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. For  three  years  he  lived  as  a  recluse  with  a  few 
devout  young  men,  and  spent  much  time  on  scientific 
and  metaphysical  subjects.  In  the  year  391  he  went  to 
Hippo  Regius  (now  Bona  in  Algiers),  where  he  was 
made  a  presbyter,  and  preached  and  laboured  with 
great  success.  Four  years  after,  Valerius  his  aged 
bishop,  who  was  a  native  Greek  and  who  felt  the  need 
of  such  an  assistant  as  the  now  renowned  presbyter  of 
Hippo,  caused  him  to  be  ordained  his  colleague  bishop. 
From  a.d.  395  to  a.d.  430,  Augustine,  as  bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  indefatigable  in  preaching,  writing,  com- 
bating error  and  vice,  and  infusing  life  and  spirituality 
into  the  churches  and  clergy  far  and  near.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  August,  a.d.  430,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.}  Tillemont,  Memoircs  a  V  Hist. 
Eccles.  vol.  xiii.  ed.  Paris  (it  is  omitted  in  the  Brussels 
ed.);  J.  Stilling,  Acta  Sanctor,  Augusti,  torn.  vi.  pages 
213 — 1G0;  Schroeckh,  Kirchcngesch.  vol.  xv.  pages  219 
— 530;  Milner's  Church  Hist.  cent.  v.  chaps,  ii. — ix.;  and 
especially  AuguttiniConfessiones,  written  about  a.d.  400, 
Opp.  torn.  i.  ed.  Benedict.  The  works  of  Augustine 
are  so  numerous  that  even  their  titles  cannot  be  here 
enumerated.  They  fill  ten  fob  volumes  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  his  works,  the  eleventh  being  occupied 
with  his  life,  and  with  indices,  &C. — Mur.  [See  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  vol.  iv.  p.  488;  also  the  life  of  this  fa- 
ther, by  the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Mackenzie,  in  Smith's  Diet. 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.;  and  the  estimate  of  his 
character  and  works,  especially  of  his  City  of  God,  given 
by  Mil  man  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
Of  Augustine  as  a  controversialist,  sec  WiggCTS,  Prag- 
mat.  Darstettung  der  August,  und  Pelag.  Emerson's 
tranal.  Andover.18  10;  asaphilosopher.seeRitter,  Gmc/j. 
der  Christ.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  153,  \c;  and  as  a  biblical 
expositor,  sec  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  138. 
Augustine's  Confessions  were  early  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish, and  ba\  B  been  frequently  reprinted.  A  new  trans- 
lation of  them  forma  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford 
Library  oj  the  Fathert ;  vols.  xvi.  and  ax.  of  the  same 
series  contain  his  Homilies  on  the  New  Test,  and  vol. 
axil,  comprises  seventeen  of  his  short  treatises,  taken, 
with  one  exception,  from  the  sixth  \,.i.  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  ofhii  works,  iiis  CityofGod  was  translated 
and  published  so  early  as  1610.  Some  specimens  of  his 
style  are  given  Ln  English  in  the  Book  of  the  Fathers. 
There  has  been  lately  published  at  Paria  bj  the  abbe" 
Caillau,  a  volume  of  discourses  and  tracts  bj  lugustine, 

which  had  hitherto  remained  In  manuscript,  amounting 

to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  sermons  and  half  a 
down  tracts,  one  of  them,  Da  Omnibus  Virtutibus,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  chapter*.  The  volume  Is  entitled  S. 
Aur.  Augustini  Hippon.  Epis.  Sermones  li.<<iiti.  Paris, 

lsl'2,   fob      It    may  he  considered    as  forming   a  twelfth 

volume,  supplementary  to  the  Benedictine  edition.— A. 

I  After  the  edition  of  Albaspiuau- j.  Paris,    1631    and 


Paulinas  of  Nola  has  left  us  some  epistles 
and  poems,  which  are  neither  very  bad  nor 
very  good.8     Rufinus,  a  presbyter  of  Aqui- 

leia,  acquired  fame  by  translating  into  Latin 
various  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  parti- 
cularly of  Origen,    by  his  latter  contests 

with  Jerome,  and  by  some  expositions  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  lie  would  have  held 
no  contemptible  rank  among  the  Latin 
writers  of  this  century,  had  it  not  been  his 
misfortune  to  have  the  powerful  and  abusive 
Jerome  for  his  adversary.3    For  an  account 


1G79,  fob]  Du  Pin  published  the  works  of  Optatus  with 
judicious  illustrations  [Paris,  1700,  fob— Of  OptattUV 
all  that  is  known  is  stated  by  Jerome,  De  1'iris  Ittusti  ■ 
cap.  ex. — namely,  "  that  he  was  an  African  and  bishop 
of  Milevi,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
that  he  wrote,  during  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  and 
Valens  (a.d.  3G4 — 375),  against  the  slander  of  the  Do- 
natists,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  wrong  doing  of 
the  Donatists  is  erroneously  charged  on  us."  His  work 
is  entitled  Contra  Parmenianum  Sccta;  Donatistica 
apud  Carthaginum  Episcopwn,  de  Schismate  Donatista- 
jinn.  It  is  a  polemic  work  in  answer  to  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Farmenianus,  and  contains  much  of  the  history 
of  that  schism,  as  well  as  of  the  arguments  by  which 
each  party  maintained  its  own  principles  and  defended 
its  own  conduct. — Mur. 

2  The  best  edition  of  Paulinus  is  that  published  by 
Le  Brun,  Paris,  1G85,  4to  [in  two  volumes,  which  Mu- 
ratori  republished,  with  some  additions,  Verona,  173G, 
fob — Meropius  Pontius  Anicius  Paulinus,  a  Roman  of 
patrician  rank,  was  born  at  Bourdeauz  in  France,  a.d. 
353.  He  first  studied  under  the  poet  Decius  Ausonius, 
then  went  to  Rome,  became  a  popular  advocate,  and 
was  made  consul  about  the  year  375.  About  37;<  he 
commenced  his  travels  or  •wanderings  in  Italy,  Caul, 
and  Spain,  accompanied  with  his  pious  wife  Thei\.-ia. 
During  this  period  he  formed  acquaintance  with  Am- 
brose, Martin,  and  many  other  eminent  saints.  He  was 
baptized  at  Bourdeauz  a.d.  391,  and  gradually  parting 
with  most  of  his  large  estate,  which  he  bestowed  in 
charity,  he  retired  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  where  he 
lived  some  years  as  a  recluse  or  monk.  In  303,  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  at  Barcelona.  The  next  year  he 
removed  to  Nola  in  Campania,  where  he  had  a  small 
estate.  Here  Paulinus  in  the  year  402  erected  an  ad- 
ditional church,  which  he  adorned  with  emblems  of  the 
Trinity  and  other  religious  devices.  In  409  lie  became 
bishop  of  Nola,  and  remained  in  that  office  till  his  death 
in  431.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  saints,  and 
was  undoubtedly  very  religious,  though  his  piety  was  of  a 
superstitious  cast.  His  writings  consist  of  about  fifty 
letters  to  his  friends,  written  with  a  pleasing  sinii  Ii.  uy 
of  style,  and  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  his  devout  mind, 
yet  containing  little  that  is  of  much  import  nice  ;  also 
thirty-two  poetic  effusions,  of  a  similar  character  with 
his  letters.  For  an  account  of  him  and  his  works, 
Ottsmbdius,DeVirisJllustr.  cap.  xlviii.  with  the  notes  1 1 
Fabriciua  in  hiaBiblioth.  Ecck  s. ;  Le.Brun,  Vita  Paulini, 
in  hisOpp.  Paul. ;  Cave,  Hist,  Liter.}  Schroeckh,  Kir* 
chengesch.  vol.  vii.  pagesl23—  132;  Milner,  Church  Hist. 
century  v.  chap.  xiii. — Afar,  [There  la  B  French  trans- 
lation of  his  Letters.   Paris,  1703.  —  It. 

8  Simon.  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  des  Aut.  Eccles,  par 
td.  Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  121.  \o.  A  particular  and  full 
account  is  given  of  him,  and  hia  reputation  is  defended, 
by  Fontaninua,  Hist.  Liter.  Aquih .;.  lib.  v.  p.  1  :'.'.  [See 
also  <  acciai  i.  Dissert.  Hit.  <!,  Vita,  Fide,  ftc  /•'< 
subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Rufinus'  Hist  Ecd,  ana  De 
Rubels,  Dissert,  <!<■  Tyrannic  Rvfina  Presbvtero,  &t, 
Venice,  1754,  Ito.:  Gennadlus,  ue  Viris  Tuusir.  cap. 
xvii.;  Bchroeckh,  Kirchengesch,  vol  \.  pages  112—133; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Rufinus  Toranus,  or  Tyrannius, 
was  probably  born  at  Concordia  mar  Aquileia,  about 

\.i>.  .'bid.      After  living  several  years  In  ■   monastery  at 

Aquileia  and  forming  acquaintance  with  Jerome,  he 
waa  bai  tiaed  th<  re  In  371.     Boon  after,  the  fame  o\'  the 

oriental    numbs   b  d    him    to    v  i > i t    them.       banding  at 

Alexandria,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  rich  Roman 

ladj  named  Melania,  who  was  as  great  an  admirer  of 
monbi  ry  as  himself.    She  became  his  patron,  supported 
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of  Philastrius, l  Damasus,2  Juvencus,'  and 
other  writers  of  less  note,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  those  who  professedly  treat  of  all 
the  Christian  writers.     I  shall,  however, 


him,  and  travelled  with  him  through  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  During  his  six  years'  residence  in  Egypt,  he 
spent  some  time  among  the  monks  in  the  Nitric  wilder- 
ness, and  also  heard  lectures  from  the  famous  Didymus 
of  Alexandria.  About  the  year  378  he  and  Melania  re- 
moved to  Jerusalem,  where  they  spent  many  years. 
Melania  occupied  a  nunnery,  in  which  she  supported  a 
considerable  number  of  devout  sisters.  Rufinus  resided 
with  other  monks  in  cells  about  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Jerome,  who 
then  resided  at  Bethlehem.  About  the  year  390  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
soon  after  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Jerome  respect- 
ing Origen's  orthodoxy  commenced.  In  the  year  397 
that  controversy  seemed  to  subside,  and  shortly  after 
Rufinus  and  Melania  removed  to  Rome.  Here  his  pub- 
lications concerning  Origen  rekindled  the  quarrel  with 
Jerome,  and  both  Origen  and  Rufinus  were  pronounced 
in  the  wrong  by  Anastasius  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the 
year  399  Rufinus  removed  to  Aquileia,  where  he  spent 
several  years  in  translating  works  of  Origen,  and 
writing  apologies  for  him  and  for  himself.  At  length, 
after  Alaric  and  his  Goths  began  to  lay  waste  all  Italy, 
Rufinus  and  Melania  set  out  for  Palestine,  and  got  as 
far  as  Sicily,  where  he  closed  his  life  a.d.  410. — Rufinus 
was  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  a  very  diligent  scholar.  His  orthodoxy  and  his 
piety  ought  never  to  have  been  called  in  question.  The 
abusive  treatment  he  received  from  Jerome  will  account 
for  the  irritation  of  his  feelings  at  times,  without  sup- 
posing him  destitute  of  grace. — His  work,  which  is 
most  frequently  quoted  in  modern  times,  is  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  The  first  nine  books  are  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  ten  books  of  Eusebius,  with  considerable 
omissions  in  the  latter  part,  and  some  additions  in  the 
first  seven  books.  The  last  two  books  (the  tenth  and 
eleventh)  are  a  continuation  by  Rufinus.  This  work 
has  been  very  severely  censured,  but  of  late  it  is  held  to 
be  of  some  value.  The  first  good  edition  of  it  was  by 
Cacciari,  Rome,  1740,  2  vols.  4to.  Besides  this  Rufinus 
wrote  Vitce  Patrum,  or  a  history  of  the  eastern  monks, 
and  several  other  works.  An  imperfect  collection  of 
his  works  was  published  by  De  La  Barre,  Paris,  1530, 
fol.  A  much  better  edition  in  2  vols.  fol.  was  com- 
menced at  Verona,  by  Vallarsi,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1745. — Mur. 

1  Philastrius  or  Philaster,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  a.d.  379—387.  While  a  presbyter,  he  is 
said  to  have  travelled  nearly  all  over  the  Roman  em- 
pire, combating  and  endeavouring  to  convert  errorists 
of  every  sort,  and  especially  Arians.  At  Milan  he  was 
severely  handled  by  Auxentius  the  Arian  bishop.  Am- 
brose, the  successor  of  Auxentius,  showed  him  kindness, 
and  ordained  him  bishop  of  Brescia.  He  is  praised  by 
Gaudentius,  his  immediate  successor  in  the  see  of  Bres- 
cia. His  only  work  is  De  Hceresibus.  It  enumerates 
more  heresies  than  any  of  the  other  ancient  works,  but 
no  one  considers  it  an  accurate  work.  Philastrius  was 
doubtless  a  pious  and  well-meaning  man,  but  he  was 
incompetent  to  the  task  he  undertook.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Liter.;  Schroeckh,  Kircliengesch.  vol.  ix.  pages  362 — 
384.  The  work  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn. 
iv.  )».  701,  and  ed.  Helmstadt,  1611,  4to,  by  Fabricius, 
Hamb.  1721,  8vo,  and  among  the  collected  works  of  the 
early  bishops  of  Brescia,  Brescia,  1738,  fol. — Mur. 

-  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  3GG— 381,  is  said 
to  have  been  of  Spanish  extraction,  hut  his  father  was 
a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  he  was  probably  born  there 
about  the  year  305.  On  the  death  of  Felix  a.d.  366, 
there  was  great  competition  for  the  episcopal  chair, 
and  two  bishops  were  chosen  and  ordained-— namely, 
Damasus  and  LJrsinus  or  Drslcinus.  Much  confusion 
and  even  bloodshed  followed;  but  the  party  of  Da- 
finally  triumphed.  I >amasus  was  active  in 
putting  down  Arlanism  in  tin:  West,  and  being  re- 
el, lie  aid.d  the  es  tern  churches  in  healing  their 
divisions.  For  these  purposes  he  held  several  councils 
and  wn.tr  several  letters,  some  of  which  arc  extant. 
Two  synodic  epistles  an  i  a  confession  of  faith  are  pre- 
served by  Theodoret,  Hitt.  Ecclet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  rxii.j 
and  lib.  v.  cap.  x.   \i.     An  epistle  to  Paulinus,  bish  ■;> 


just  mention  Sulpitius  Sever  us,  a  Gaul, 
and  a  very  good  historian,4  and  Prudentius, 
a  Spaniard,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit.5 


of  Antioch,  and  about  forty  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  epi- 
grams, &c.  are  also  extant.  Several  spurious  epistles, 
as  well  as  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Brief  History  of  the 
Popes,  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  by  Merenda,  Rome,  1754,  fol.  See 
Jerome,  De  Fir  is  Illustr.  cap.  ciii.;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.; 
Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  pages  170 — 233,  ed. 
2d,  Lond.  1749  ;  Merenda,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Damasus,  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  viii.  pages 
107 — 122. — Mur.  [See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol. 
iv.  p.  275.— Ii. 

3  Caius  Vettius  Aquilinus  Juvencus.  Nearly  all  that 
is  known  of  this  man  is  told  by  Jerome,  De  Viris 
Illustr.  cap.  Ixxxiv.  He  says — "Juvencus,  of  noble  ex- 
tract, a  Spaniard  and  a  presbyter,  composed  four  books, 
in  which  the  four  Gospels  are  put  into  hexameter  verse 
almost  verbatim  ;  also  some  poems  in  the  same  measure 
relating  to  the  order  of-the  sacraments.  He  flourished 
under  the  emperor  Constantine."  The  four  books  of 
Evangelical  History  are  of  the  nature  of  an  imperfect 
harmony  of  the  Gospels  on  the  basis  of  Matthew.  Ju- 
vencus possessed  considerable  poetic  genius,  and  under- 
stood versification  very  well.  His  lines  are  flowing  and 
easy,  but  he  was  more  solicitous  to  give  the  history 
truly  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  than  to  decorate  the  narrative  by  flights  of  fancy 
and  poetic  imagery.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reusch, 
Francf.  and  Leips.  1710,  8vo.  The  other  poems  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  are  lost.  But  in  the  Nona  Collectio 
Vet.  Monument,  torn.  ix.  p.  15,  &c.  by  Martene,  Paris, 
1724-33,  there  is  a  poetic  version  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
which  bears  the  name  of  Juvencus.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Liter,  and  Schroeckh,  Kircliengesch.  vol.  v.  pages  2G2 — 
265. — Mur.  [See  A.  R.  Gebser,  Prolegomena  de  Ju- 
venci  Vita  et  Scriptis,  prefixed  to  his  works,  forming 
the  first  part  of  a  new  Biblio .  Latina  Poet.  Vet.  Christ. 
Jena,  1827 ;  but  I  believe  no  additional  part  has  since 
been  published.  See  Professor  Ramsay's  life  of  this 
writer  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biogr.  vol. 
ii.  p.  G90.— Ii. 

4  Sulpitius  Severus  was  born  in  Aquitain  Gaul,  of 
noble  extraction,  and  brought  up  under  Phsebadius, 
bishop  of  Agen  in  Guienne.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
eloquence,  and  afterwards  became  an  advocate,  and 
married  a  lady  of  consular  rank.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  monk  under  Martin,  and  a  presbyter  at  Pri- 
mulum,  a  village  between  Narbonne  and  Toulouse.  He 
was  intimate  with  Mai-tin  of  Tours,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
and  Jerome.  In  his  old  age,  Gennadius  tells  us  he  was 
entangled  by  the  metaphysics  of  the  Pelagians  ;  but  re- 
covering himself,  he  ever  after  kept  silence.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  a.d.  420,  far  advanced  in 
life.  His  style  is  chaste  and  neat,  much  beyond  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  whence  he  has  been  called  the  Chris- 
tian Sallust.  His  best  work  is  his  Historia  Sacra  from 
the  creation  to  a.d.  409.  It  is  a  condensed  narrative 
in  a  very  classic  style,  and  composed  with  some  ability 
and  fidelity.  Besides  this  he  wrote  the  Life  of  St. 
Martin,  three  epistles  concerning  him,  and  three  dia- 
logues on  the  miracles  of  the  oriental  monks  and  on 
those  of  St.  Martin.  To  him  Paidinus  of  Nola  ad- 
dressed fourteen  epistles  still  extant.  His  works  have 
been  often  printed.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Hornius, 
Lugd.  Bat.lG47,  lto,  often  reprinted,  8vo.  See  Gennadius, 
De  Viris.  Illustr.  cap.  xix.;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. — Mur. 

5  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens  of  Spain  was  born 
a.d.  348 ;  but  whether  at  Tarragona,  Calahorra,  or 
Saragossa,  is  not  settled.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
eloquence,  and  afterwards  managed  causes  and  filled 
civil  offices.  lie  was  openly  vicious,  and  he  served 
some  time  in  the  army.  At  length  wh'jn  turned  of 
fifty,  he  became  thoughtful,  his  whole  character  was 
changed,  and  he  devoted  himsi  If  to  writing  moral  and 
religious  poetry,  considerable  portions  of  which  are  still 
extant  Prudentius  was  .something  of  a  poet,  but  lias 
been  greatly  overrated  by  many.     His  diction 

pure  nor  his  versification  correct,  and  his  thoughts  are 
often  Hat  prose,  and  drag  along  to  exc  -  live  length.  A 
good  critic  has  observed  that  lie  was  a  better  Christian 
than  poet.  Yet  he  lias  many  agreeable  pa 
some  that  are  really  fine,  lie  also  serves  to  Illustrate 
the  history  and  the  religious  \  le*  -  of  1 1 1 ■  -  age  in  which 
he  lived.    His  collected  works  were  publish   l  bj  Weil- 
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zen,  Hanov.  1G13,  8vo ;  with  notes  by  Heinsius,  Ams- 
telod.  16G7,  12mo;  and  in  usum  Delphini,  Paris,  1687, 
4to. — See  Gennadius,  De  Virit  Illutr.  cap.  xiii.;  Cave, 
Hist. Liter.;  Scliroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  vii.  pages  100 
— 123.—  Mur.  [Also  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  v.  p.  1, 
&C  On  all  these  eminent  Latin  fathers  and  their  works, 
see  Bahr,  Gesch.  &  r  Itomitch. Liter,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. — R. 

The  Latin  writers  of  inferior  note  emitted  by  Mos- 
heim  a»*e  the  following : 

Anastasia,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  the  wife  of  Publius, 
and  a  martyr  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  a.d.  303. 
Two  letters  addressed  from  her  prison  to  Chrysogonus, 
a  confessor,  are  extant  under  her  name.  See  Suidas,  in 
voce  xpvcroyoi'os. 

Theonas,  a  bishop,  but  where  is  not  known.  An  ex- 
cellent letter  of  his  addressed  to  Lucian,  the  emperor's 
chamberlain,  is  extant  in  JJ'Achery,  Addit.  ad  Spicileg. 
torn.  xi.  or  the  new  ed.  torn.  iii.  p.  297.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  a.d.  305.  But  whether  the 
present  Latin  is  the  original  or  only  a  translation,  is  un- 
certain.    See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  pages  172,  173. 

Rhoticius,  bishop  of  Autun  in  France.  He  was  in 
high  esteem  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  wrote 
on  the  Canticles,  and  against  the  Novatians ;  but  both 
are  lost.     Jerome,  De  litis  lllustr.  cap.  lxxxii. 

Donatus,  an  African  bishop,  from  whom  the  Donatist 
faction  took  its  name,  xlccording  to  Jerome  (  De  J'iris 
Mint r.  cap.  xciii.)  he  wrote  many  tracts  in  support  of 
his  sect,  and  a  book  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  accorded 
with  Arian  views.  None  of  his  works  are  extant.  He 
was  expelled  from  Carthage  a.d.  35G. 

Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  337 — 352,  a  strenuous 
opposer  of  the  Arians,  and  a  patron  of  Athanasius. 
Two  of  his  epistles  are  extant,  and  are  preserved  in 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  and  one  by  Socrates,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxii.;  See  Cave,  Hid.  Liter,  and 
Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes. 

Julius  Fh'micus  Maternus  probably  was  first  a  pagan 
and  then  a  Christian.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  false- 
hood of  the  pagan  religions,  addressed  to  the  emperors 
Constantius  and  Constans,  which  has  been  often 
printed.  There  is  extant  likewise  a  work  on  astrono- 
mies or  mathematics,  which  bears  his  name. 

Fortunatianus,  born  in  Africa,  and  for  many  years 
bishop  of  Aquileia  in  Italy.  After  contending  long  and 
strenuously  against  the  Arians,  he  joined  with  them  in 

354,  and  became  as  active  against  the  orthodox.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  but  nothing  of  his 
remains. 

Vitellius,  an  African  Donatist,  who  flourished  about 
a.d.  311.  See  Gennadius,  De  J'iris  Illustr.  cap.  iv. 
Nothing  of  his  remains. 

Macrobius  of  Africa.  As  a  catholic  presbyter,  he 
wrote  a  book  addressed  to  confessors  and  virgins ; 
afterwards,  as  a  Donatist  bishop  resident  at  Rome,  he 
composed  the  martyrdom  of  Maximianus  and  Isaac, 
two  Donatists.  A  large  fragment  of  the  last  is  extant 
in  Mabillon,  Aixalect.  torn.  iv.     He  flourished  a.d.  341. 

Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  352 — 3GG.  He  had  a 
warm  discussion  with  the  emperor  Constantius  in  the 
year  355  at  Milan,  respecting  the  persecution  of  the 
orthodox  by  the  Arians,  for  his  opposition  to  which  he 
was  banished.  During  his  exile  he  relapsed,  signed  an 
Arian  creed,  and  was  restored  a.d.  358.  His  dialogue 
with  the  emperor  at  Milan  is  extant  in  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.;  and  sixteen  of  his  epis- 
.•e  collected  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  col.  743. 

Eusebius  Vcrcellcnsis  was  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and 
first  a  lector  at  Rome,  then  bishop  of  Veroeili  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  flourished  a.  d.  354.  For  his  vigor- 
cm  ;  opposition  to  the  Arian  cause  he  was  banished  in 

355,  first  t  >  Scj  thopolis  in  Syria,  thence  to  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  to  Thebais  in  Egypt.  Under  Julian  he 
regained  his  liberty,  travelled  extensively  in  the  eastern 
provino  reral  councils,  and  returning  to 
Italy,  died  a.d.  371.    lie  translated  the  commentary  or. 

alms  by  Eu  I  rtO  Latin,  but  it  is 

ln.-t  ;  and  wrote  four  letters  which  arc  .'till  extant.  A 
manuscript  of  the  four  l'.\  according  to  the 

old  Italic  version,  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Yercclli,  and 
was  published  by  [rid,  Milan,  17  is.  [See  also  Lard- 
ncr's  Credibility,  vol.  iv.  p.  217.  A  recent  notice  of  this 
celebrated  Ms.  may  be  seen  in  Henderson's  Vaudoit, or 
n  Tour  to  the.  Valleys  of  Piedmont  in  IM  I. — R. 

Lucifer  Caralitanus,  a  bishop  [of  Cagliari]  in  Sardi- 
nia, contemporary  with  Eusebius  \  crci  llcusis  and  his 
companion  in  exile.     He  was  founder  of  the  sect  called 


Luciferians,  who  held  no  communion  with  Arians,  or 
even  with  such  as  had  been  Arians.  Lucifer  was  a  man 
of  violent  passions,  and  bold  even  to  rashness.  He 
addressed  two  indecorously  written  books  to  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  which,  with  his  other  extant  works, 
were  published,  Paris,  1568,  8vo,  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  iv.  p.  181  ;  but  the  best  edition  is  by  Domi- 
nic and  Coleti,  Venice,  1778,  fol.  [See  Lardner's Credi- 
bility, vol.  iv.  p.  247 — R. 

Hilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  deacon  at  Rome,  and 
associated  with  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  and  Lucifer  cf 
Cagliari  in  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  and  by  him 
sent  with  them  into  exile.  He  became  a  Luciferian. 
To  him  are  attributed,  though  without  suliicient  proof, 
the  Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  printed 
among  the  works  of  Augustine,  vol.  iv.  and  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  published  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose. 

Pheebadius,  bishop  of  Agen  in  the  south  of  France, 
from  at  least  359 — 392.  He  was  famous  in  connexion 
with  the  three  preceding,  in  the  Arian  contests  in  the 
West.  His  book  against  the  Arians  is  still  extant  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  iv.  p.  300,  ed.  Paris,  15S9;  and 
by  Barth,  Francf.  1623,  8vo. 

Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
390.  To  him  are  ascribed  ninety  sermons  on  various 
texts  and  subjects,  which  were  compiled  from  Basil, 
Hilary,  and  others.  They  are  in  the  Bibliotit.  Patr. 
torn.  iii.  p.  359. 

Fabius  Marius  Victorinus,  of  African  birth,  was  a 
distinguished  pagan  rhetorician  at  Rome,  who  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  died  about  a.d.  370.  After  his  conversion  he 
wrote  on  the  holy  Trinity  against  the  Arians,  against 
the  Manichsean  principle  of  two  first  causes,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  day  whether  it  be  at  evening  or 
in  the  morning,  on  the  generation  of  the  divine  Word, 
against  Candidus  the  Arian,  three  hymns,  on 
bracing  the  homoousian  faith,  a  poem  on  the  seven 
Maccabees,  and  commentaries  on  some  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles which  were  never  published.  His  style  is  intricate, 
obscure,  and  inelegant.  Most  of  what  he  wrote  after 
his  conversion  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum.,  torn, 
iv.  p.  293.  See  Jerome,  De  Virit  Ittuttr.  cap.  ci.  and 
the  notes  of  Fabricius.  [A  portion  of  the  commenta- 
ries mentioned  above  has  been  published  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Script.  Veter.  Xova  Collectio, 
part  ii.  pages  1 — 162,  comprising  those  on  Galatians. 
Philippians,  and  Ephesians,  with  a  small  treatise  of 
"Victorinus  entitled  Pro  Religiouc  Christiana  contra  Phi- 
losophos  Physicos. — R. 

Candidus,  an  Arian,  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
He  composed  a  book  on  the  divine  generation    ad- 
dressed to  Victorinus,  which,  with  the  answer  of  Victo- 
rinus, was  published  by  Rivinus,  Gothje,  1 G5G. 

Pacianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  Spain,  who  f.  - 
rished  about  the  year  370,  and  died  about  a.d.  390.  He 
wrote  three  epistles  against  the  Novatians,  an  eahoi 
tion  to  penitence,  and  a  tract  on  baptism  addressed  to 
catechumens,  all  of  which  are  published,  Paris,  153--, 
4to;  Rome,  1564,  fol.;  Biblioth.  Patrum.  torn,  iv.;  and 
still  better,  in  Aguirre,  Collectio  Max.  Conci!.  11 
torn.  ii.  p.  79,  &c. 

Anicia  Falconia  Proba,  a  noble  lady  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  rank,  piety,  and  beneficence     She 
flourished  about  a.d.  373.     After  the  death  of  her  b 
band,  she  lost  most  of  her  property  by  the  incursion  cf 
the  Goths,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alaric,  who 
tied  her  to  Africa,  where  she  died  in  the  first  part  of 
the   fifth   century.       Her  Cento  J'irgilianus  de    /;' 
Diri/iis  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum.  torn.  v 
1218,  and  Cologne,  1601,  8vo;  and  Halle,  1719,  Svo. 

l'austinus,    a   presbyter   among   the    Luciferians    at 
Rome,  flourished  a.d.  384.     He  wrote  a  petition  to  the 
emperors  Valcntinian,    Theodo-ius.   and   Arcadiu?,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Confession  i^i  Faith,  mid  Bubjoi 
is  the  Rescript  of  Theodosius.     He  also  wrote  a  1 
on  the  Trinity  against   the  Arians.     His  works  arc  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  v.  p.  G73,  and  were  pra 
0    !'"rd,  1678,  8vo. 

sirieius,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d     -  i  the  earliest 

Roman  pontiff  whose  Decretal  Epistles  arc  allowed  to 
be  genuine.  Five  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  Coneitkt, 
tom.  ii.;  but  the  fourth,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  VfVica.  is  demonstrably  spurious.  See 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  viii.  pages  122 — 129;  and 
Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  pages  233 — 277. 

Id.ieius    Claras  was   a  Spanish   bishop,   perhaps   >  f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY    OF     THEOLOGY. 

1 .  That  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  preserved  entire 
and  inviolate  in  most  churches  is  certain, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  very 
often  unskilfully  and  confusedly  explained 
and  defended.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
discussions  concerning  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead  among  those  who  approved 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice.  There 
is  so  little  clearness  and  discrimination  in 
these  discussions,  that  they  seem  to  rend 
the  one  God  into  three  Gods.  Moreover, 
those  idle  fictions  which  a  regard  for  the 
Platonic  philosophy  and  for  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  day  had  induced  most  theo- 
logians to  embrace,  even  before  the  times  of 
Constantino,  were  now  in  various  a. 
confirmed,  extended,  and  embellished; 
hence  it  is  that  we  see  on  every  side  evi- 
dent traces  of  excessive  veneration  for  de- 
parted saints,  of  a  purifying  fire  for  souls 
when  separated  from  the  body,  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  worship  of 
images  and  relics,  and  of  many  other  opi- 
nions, which  in  process  of  time  almost 
banished  the  true  religion,  or  at  least  very 
much  obscured  and  corrupted  it. 

2.  Genuine  piety  was  supplanted  by  a 
Ions'    train   of    superstitious   observances, 


Merida,  and  flourished  a.d.  383.  He  was  conspicuous 
as  an  opposer  of  the  Priscillianists,  suffered  banish- 
ment, and  wrote  several  books  and  tracts  against  here- 
sies, all  of  which  are  extant  in  the  BiLUoth.  Putrum, 
torn.  v.  p.  720. 

Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  northern  Italy  (a 
different  person  from  Gaudentius,  a  contemporary  Do- 
natist  bishop  of  Tamugada  in  Africa),  was  travelling  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  when  he  was  elected  successor  to 
Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  and  was  compelled  to 
return  and  accept  the  office.  He  brought  with  him 
from  the  East  relics  of  about  forty  saints,  and  served 
the  church  till  a.d.  410,  or  as  some  say  till  427.  He 
wrote  fifteen  discourses  or  tracts  on  various  subjects,  and 
the  Life  of  Philastrius,  all  published  by  Petavius,  1720. 

Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthago  a.d.  390 — 12G,  was  a 
man  of  much  influence,  and  wrote,  a.d.  419,  a  cir- 
cular epistle  on  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  and 
Coelestius,  which,  with  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  is  in  Baronius, 
Annates,  a.d.  419,  p.  455,  and  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  ii. 
col.  1609. 

Tichonius,  or  Tychonius,  flourished  a.d.  390.  He 
was  a  learned,  moderate  Donatist,  and  wrote  Seven 
Rules  for  interpreting  Scripture  ('extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
Put  rum,  torn.  vi.  p.  49),  and  a  few  other  works.  Some 
have  supposed  the  eighteen  lectures  on  the  Revelation 
printed  among  the  works  of  Augustine  to  be  this  com- 
mentary of  Tichonius.  See  Gennadius,  De  fin's  II- 
lustr.  cap.  xviii.;  Augustine,  De  Dvetrina  Christian", 
lib.  hi.  cap.  xxx.;  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
xi.  p.  374—382. 

Petilianus,  a  leading  Donatist  bishop  of  Numidio, 
flourished  a.d.  399.  He  wrote  De  Una  Baptmno  and 
a  circular  epistle  to  his  party,  to  both  which  Augustine 
wrote  formal  answers.      His  works  are  lost. 

Fanstus,  a  Manichman  bishop  in  Africa,  flourished 
a.d.  400.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the  orthodox  faith, 
which  Augustine  quotes  entire  and  refutes  at  large. — 
Mur. 


whieh  were  derived  partly  from  opinions 
inconsiderately  embraced,  partly  from  a 
preposterous  disposition  to  adopt  profane 
rites  and  combine  them  with  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  partly  from  the  natural  predilec- 
tion of  mankind  in  general  for  a  splendid 
and  ostentatious  religion.  At  first,  frequent 
pilgrimages  were  undertaken  to  Palestine 
and  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  as  if  thence 
men  could  bear  away  the  radical  principles 
of  holiness  and  certain  hopes  of  salvation.1 
Next,  from  Palestine  and  from  places  ve- 
nerated for  their  sanctity  portions  of  dust 
or  earth  were  brought,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  powerful  protection  against  the  as- 
saults of  evil  spirits,  and  these  were  bought 
and  sold  everywhere  at  great  prices.2  Fur- 
ther, the  public  supplications  by  which  the 
pagans  were  accustomed  to  appease  their 
gods  were  borrowed  from  them,  and  were 
celebrated  in  many  places  with  great  pomp. 
To  the  temples,  to  water  consecrated  in  due 
form,  and  to  the  images  of  holy  men,  the 
same  efficacy  was  ascribed  and  the  same 
privileges  assigned  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  pagan  temples,  statues,  and  lus- 
trations, before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Images  indeed  were  as  yet  but  rare,  and 
statues  did  not  exist;  and  shameful  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
worship  of  the  martyrs,  with  no  bad  inten- 
tions indeed,  yet  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
Christian  cause,  was  modelled  by  degrees 
into  conformity  with  the  worship  which  the 
pagans  had  in  former  times  paid  to  their 
gods.3  From  these  specimens  the  intelligent 
reader  will  be  able  to  conceive  how  much 
injury  resulted   to  Christianity   from   the 


1  See  Gregory  Nyssen,  Oratio  ad  eos  qui  Hierosoly- 
mam  adeunt,  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  5G8 ;  Hieronymus,  Ep. 
xiii.  ad  Paulinum,  de  Institut.  Monachi,  Opp.  torn.  i. 
p.  66;  Gothofredus,  Ad  Codicem  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p. 
65,  &c;  Wesseling,  Hiss,  de  Camis  Peregrmat.  Hiero- 
solymit.  prefixed  to  the  Itinerarium  Burdigalense, 
among  the  Vetera  Romanor.  It ineraria,  p.  537.  — f  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  the  signal  for  these  reli- 
gious journeys.  At  least  it  is  stated  by  Socrates,  Hit. 
Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  and  by  Theodoret,  //.  E.  lib.  :. 
cap.  xviii.  that  she  was  instructed  by  a  dream  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  that  she  wished  to  find  the  grave  of 
Christ ;  that  she  actually  did  find  three  crosses  with  a 
superscription;  that  one  of  them  instantly  cured  a 
dying  woman,  and  was  therefore  concluded  to  be  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  that  she  gave  a  part  of  it  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  the  other  part  to  the  emperor,  who 
incased  it  in  his  own  statue,  and  regarded  it  as  the  Pal- 
ladium of  his  new  city ;  and  that  the  people  used  to 
assemble  around  this  statue  with  wax  candles.  See 
Schmidt,  Problem,  de  Cruris  Dominicce  per  Helenam 
Constantini  Imp.  Matrem  Invent  ionc.  Ilelmst.  1724. — 
Schl.  [In  support  of  the  alleged  miracles  connected 
with  the  discovery  (or,  as  the  Latins  more  appropriately 
styled  it,  the  invention)  of  the  sacred  cross,  see  New- 
man's Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  formerly 
quoted,  p.  113;  and  against  them,  Isaac  Taylor's 
Ancient  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  — /?. 

^  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  Mb.  xxii.  cap.  viii.  sec. 
vi.  and  many  others. 

3  This  is  shown  at  length  by  Beausobre,  Hist,  du 
ManicMisme,  tome  ii.  p.  642,  &C. 
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peace  and  repose  procured  by  Constantino, 

and  from  an  indiscreet  eagerness  to  allure 
the  pagans  to  embrace  this  religion.  But 
the  plan  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  long 
details  respecting  such  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings. 

3.  This  inconsiderate  piety  of  the  com- 
mon people  opened  a  wide  door  to  the 
endless  frauds  of  persons  who  were  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
and  errors  of  others  to  advance  their  own 
interests.  Humours  were  artfully  dissemi- 
nated of  prodigies  and  wonders  to  be  seen 
in  certain  edifices  and  places  (a  trick  before 
this  time  practised  by  the  pagan  priests), 
whereby  the  infatuated  populace  were  drawn 
together,  and  the  stupidity  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  looked  upon  everything  new 
and  unusual  as  a  miracle  were  often  wretch- 
edly imposed  upon.1  Graves  of  saints  and 
martyrs  were  supposed  to  be  where  they 
were  not,2  the  list  of  saints  was  enriched 
with  fictitious  names,  and  even  robbers 
were  converted  into  martyrs.3  Some  buried 
blood-stained  bones  in  retired  places,  and 
then  gave  out  that  they  had  been  informed 
in  a  dream  that  the  corpse  of  some  friend  of 
God  was  there  interred.4  Many,  especially 
of  the  monks,  travelled  through  the  different 
provinces,  and  not  only  shamelessly  carried 
on  a  traffic  in  fictitious  relics,  but  also  de- 
ceived the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  ludi- 
crous combats  with  evil  spirits.5  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  detail  the  various  im- 
positions which  were  for  the  most  part 
successfully  practised  by  artful  knaves,  after 
genuine  piety  and  true  religion  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  dominion  in  grcai 
measure  to  superstition.6 

4.  Many  laboured  earnestly,  few  success- 
fully, on  the  sacred  volume.  Jerome,  a 
man  of  great  industry,  and  not  unskilful  in 
the  lanoua^es,  made  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion  of  all  the  sacred  books,  which  was 
more  lucid  and  considerably  better  than  any 
of  the  numerous  old  Latin  versions.7      He 


i  DodwelTs   Dittertat.  ii.  in   Irenantm,  sec.  hi.  p. 
196,  &o.j    Le  Clerc,  in  li is  Appendix  Augustiniana, 
192,  5  >0,  575. 

icilium  Carthagin.  v.  canon  adv.;  Elarduin,  Con- 
bom,  i.  p.  f'88. 
3  Sulpitius  Severus,  De  Vita  S.   Martini,  cap.  viii. 
'    \u'.:ii stine,  Bermo  318,  1 1 ■<■.  i.  Opp.  torn.  v.  p.  886, 
c  i.  Antwerp. 

Gothofredus,    fd  Codic  m  7Vn  idos.  torn.  ill.  p. 

i.  ■ -,    Lugustlne,   De   Open     Wonachorum,  cap.  wviii. 

.,  Opp.  torn.  \ .  p.  36 1  ;  Jer        .  1 .     tola  ad 

Rli    'num.     ()/>/>.  turn,   i.   p.   45. 

6  The  student  should  read  with  attention  what  Isaac 

Taylor  lias  written  OX)  the  8  NlCI  ne   .nhaele  .  an  1   hil 

for  rejecting  them  as  to  many  fraudulent  im- 
po  tures,  iii  hi  -  And  nt  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  -Ne.     R. 

7  Bee  Buddeus,   /■■'■■•      ad  ..  torn,  ii.  p. 
1332,  &c.    [Thai  therewere  man]  Latin  \ ei 

taut  in  the  fourth  centurj   Is  very  clearly  Btated  bj 

tine,  Dfl  Ddctrina  Christiana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  \i.   Of 

i  me  tells  u  •  .  one  m  oalled 

Itala)  the  italic.    But  it  bas  I  ual  to  apply 


also  took  much  pains  to  set  forth  a  more 
correct  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version ;  and  the  same  thing  we  are  told 
was  undertaken  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
and  Euthalius.8  The  expositors  of  scrip- 
ture form  a  long  list;  amonjj  whom  the  most 
distinguished  are  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,Rufinus,Ephnem  Syrus, 
Theodoras  of  Ileraclea,  Chrysostom,  Atha- 
nasius, and  Didymus.  Yet  few  of  these 
have  correctly  discharged  the  duty  of  in- 
terpreters, llufinus,  indeed,  Theodoras  of 
Heraclea,  Diodorus,  and  a  few  others,  fol- 
lowed the  literal  sense  of  scripture;9  the 
rest,  after  the  example  of  Origen  their 
guide,  search  for  recondite  meanings,  and 
accommodate,  or  rather  constrain  the  half- 
understood  language  of  the  bible  to  speak 
of  sacred  mysteries  and  a  Christian  life.10 
Augustine  and  Tychonius  wished  to  estab- 
lish rules  for  interpretation,  but  neither  of 
them  had  ability  to  do  it.11 


this  designation  to  every  ancient  Latin  version  which 
was  not  amended  by  Jerome,  and  this  has  given  occa- 
sion to  many  mistakes.  See  Mosheim,  De  lieb.  Christ, 
ante  C.  M.  pages  225 — 229.  Jerome  mentions  a  version 
which  he  calls  (  Vulgata)  the  vulgar,  and  which  Mi- 
chaelis  takes  to  be  that  used  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Jerome.  These  translations,  in  respect  to  their  diction, 
were  neither  classical  nor  tolerable ;  yet  they  may  be 
of  .use  to  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  language  in  its  fullest  extent.  They  contain  an 
immense  number  of  Hebraisms,  or  rather  Syriasms, 
which  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  their  authors  were 
in  great  measure  Jews.  These  versions  fell  into  great 
disorder,  in  which  no  two  copies  were  alike,  because 
different  translations  were  in  fact  blended  together,  the 
words  of  one  Evangelist  were  transferred  into  the  nar- 
rative of  another,  and  many  glosses  were  incorporated 
into  the  text.  This  induced  the  Roman  bishop  Dama- 
sus  to  commit  the  improving  of  these  ancient  versions 
to  Jerome,  who  undertook  the  business  in  the  year  3s  1. 
He  erased  the  false  and  incorrect  readings,  and  im- 
proved the  translations  which  came  into  his  hands 
very  faulty,  uniformly  guiding  himself  by  the  original 
text.  The  improved  version  of  Jerome  is*  a  few  altera- 
tions excepted,  that  Vulgate  which  is  held  in  so  high 
estimation  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  really  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Jerome  was  published  from 
manuscripts  by  the  Benedictine  monks  Martianay  and 
Tougct,  Paris,  1G93,  under  the  title,  Sancti  Eust  bit  Hit  re- 
nymiDivma  Bibliotheca,hactenusinedita.  Their  Pi 
gomena  are  worth  reading.  See  Simon,  Hist,  Crit. 
Versions  du  Nouv.  T,st.  cap.  vii. — xii.  and  Mieluulis. 
Lit  rod.  to  the  New  Test.—  Schl.  [See  Davidson's  Li  r- 
tures  on  Bib.  Crit.  Lect.  vi.  p.  56,  and  Home's  Intro- 
duction, vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  4. — K. 

B  Frick,  De  Canone  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  180. 

9  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BibUo.  ties  Jut.  Ecclh.par  M. 
Du  Pin,  tome  i.  pages  51,  do,  129  j  and  tome  iv.  p.  :?3.% 
&c;  and  Hist.  Crit.  des  Princip.  Comment,  du  Nouv* 
Test.  cap.  vi.  \c.  p.  88,  &C 

id  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Carmen  de  se  ipso,  in 
Tollius  Insignia  Ztineris  Italici,  pages  27.  ~>7.  lie  \u-v 
much  commends  this  method. 

11  Augustine,  in  bis  work    I),    Doifriua  Christiana  ; 

Tychonius,  in  bis  Rules  of  interpretation  which  arc 
extanl  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  Maxima, torn.  vi.  p.  48. 
[See  the  observations  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare 
on  the  methods  of  interpretation  Introduced  by  Origen 
and  followed  bj  the  Nicene  expositors,  in  tile  fourth 
and  fifth  of  his  Bampton  L<  ctun  .  entitled,  .///  Attempt 
t<>  true-  the  Hit  'ii,-!  /,,  ascertain  the  Limits  of  the 
.nlari/  ,i.„l  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
o\f.  1824,  BVO.  To  this  the  student  should  bv  all 
means  add  Dr.  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics  Deve- 
loped and  Applied,  Edin.  1843,  Bvoj  the  fifth  chapter  of 
which  presents  a  condensed  but  accurate  and  valuable 
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5.  The  doctors  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  learning  explained  the  sacred  doc- 
trines after  the  manner  of  Origen  (on  whom 
they  all  fixed  their  eye),  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  that  philosophy  which  they 
learned  in  their  youth  at  school,  namely, 
the  Platonic  philosophy  as  corrected  by 
Origen.  Those  who  wish  to  get  a  full  in- 
sight  into  this  subject  may  examine  Gregory 
Nazianzen  among  the  Greeks,  and  Augus- 
tine  among  the  Latins,  who  were  regarded 
in  the  subsequent  ages  as  the  only  patterns 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  may  be  fitly  styled, 
npxt  to  Origen,  the  parents  and  supporters 
of  philosophic  or  scholastic  theology.  They 
were  both  admirers  of  Plato,  and  held  as 
certain  all  his  decisions  which  were  not  ab- 
solutely repugnant  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  proceeding  upon  these  as  their 
first  principles,  they  drew  from  them  many 
and  very  subtle  conclusions.  But  there 
was  another  class  of  theologians  which  daily 
increased  in  number,  who  supposed  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  was  to  be  ac- 
quired,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  contempla- 
tion, and  by  recalling  the  mind  from  its 
converse  with  external  objects  to  a  concen- 
tration on  itself.  These  are  commonly 
called  mystics.  That  these  abounded  ap- 
pears from  several  considerations,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  numerous  herds  of  monks 
who  were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire 
Christian  world,  and  from  the  works  of 
Dionysius,  that  coryphceus  of  the  mystics, 
which  were  produced  it  seems  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  by  some  one  of  this  class. 

6.  Among  the  writings  of  this  age  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
stated  and  explained,  the  first  place  is  justly 
due  to  the  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  for  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  these  discourses  were  the 
production  of  a  subsequent  age  are  so 
blinded  by  zeal  for  a  party  as  not  to  discern 
the  truth.1  Many  would  also  place  here 
the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius,  but 
improperly,  because  this  work  was  designed 
rather  to  confute  those  who  still  adhered  to 
polytheism  than  to  unfold  the  truths  taught 
by  inspiration.  The  System  of  Doctrine 
addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  appears  to  have 
been  the  production  of  a  later  age.2  There 
are,  however,  in  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius, Chrysostom,  the  Gregories,  and  others, 
as   now  extant,  many  passages  from  which 


history  of  Biblical  interpretation  during  the  first  six 
centuries. —  li. 
i  See  Fecht,  Comment,  de  Origins  Mitsarumin  Hono- 

rem  Sanctorum,  p.  404,  &c. 

-  It  is  not  so  much  a  treatise  on  dogmatics  as  one  on 
morals,  containing  rules  of  life  especially  for  monks. 

—  Srhl. 


we  may  learn  how  the  best  informed  men 
of  this  age  handled  the  leading  topics  of  the 
Christian  religion.  On  the  Trinity  in  par- 
ticular we  have  the  twelve  books  of  Hilary 
of  Poictiers.  The  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius 
explains  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  On  Baptism  we  have  the 
work  of  Pacianus  addressed  to  the  cate- 
chumens, and  a  work  of  Chrysostom,  on 
the  same  subject,  in  two  books.  The  works 
of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others,  which 
were  designed  to  impart  correct  views  on 
religious  subjects,  and  to  confute  the  op- 
posers  of  the  truth,  are  here  omitted. 

7.  From  the  disputes  with  those  who  were 
regarded  as  opposed  to  divine  truth  the  an- 
cient simplicity  had  nearly  taken  its  flight; 
and  in  place  of  it  dialectical  subtiltics  and 
quibbles,  invectives,  and  other  disingenuous 
artifices  had  succeeded,  more  becoming  the 
patrons  than  the  opposers  of  error.  Cen- 
sures of  this  custom  by  men  of  eminence 
are  still  extant.3  I  pass  in  silence  those 
rhetorical  figures  ancl  flourishes  by  which 
many  endeavoured  to  parry  the  weapons  of 
their  adversaries,  and  to  involve  in  obscurity 
the  question  under  discussion ;  likewise  the 
inclination  to  excite  odium  against  their 
antagonists  so  common  to  many,  and  the 
disregard  of  proper  arrangement  and  of 
perspicuity,  and  other  habits  which  were  no 
better  in  their  discussions.  Yet  so  far  were 
some  writers  of  this  century  from  disguising 
these  faults,  that  they  rather  claimed  praise 
for  them.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  their  antagonists  made  use  of  the  same 
weapons. 

8.  With  the  ancient  form  of  discussion 
new  sources  of  argument  were  in  this  age 
combined;  for  the  truth  of  doctrines  was 
proved  by  the  number  of  martyrs  who  had 
believed  them,  by  prodigies,  and  by  the 
confessions  of  devils,  that  is,  of  persons  in 
whose  bodies  some  demon  was  supposed  to 
reside.  The  discerning  cannot  but  see  that  j 
all  proofs  drawn  from  such  sources  are  very  ' 
fallacious,  and  very  convenient  for  dishonest 
men  who  would  practise  imposition ;  and  I 
greatly  fear  that  most  of  those  who  at  this 
time  resorted  to  such  proofs,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  grave  and  eminent  men,  may 
be  justly  charged  with  the  dangerous  pro- 
pensity to  use  deception.  Ambrose,  in 
controversy  with  the  Arians,  brings  forward 
persons  possessed  with  devils,  who  arc  con- 
strained, when  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and 
Protasius  are  produced,  to  cry  out  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  council  concerning 
three  persons  in   the  Godhead  is  true  and 


3  Methodius,  cited  l>y  Epiphanius,  (Tares.  64,  Opp. 
i.  p.  .r)f;3  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  nviny  places;  ani 
others.  M 
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divine,  ami  the  doctrineof  the  Arians  talse 

and  pernicious.  This  testimony  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  Ambrose  regards  as  proof 
altogether  unexceptionable.  J  Jut  the  Arians 
openly  ridiculed  the  prodigy,  and  maintained 

that  Ambrose  had  bribed  these  Internals  to 
bear  testimony  in  his  favour;1  and  many, 
I  am  aware,  will  be  moreinclined  to  believe 
the  Arians  than  to  give  credit  to  Ambrose, 
notwithstanding  he  is  enrolled  among  saints 
and  they  among  heretics. - 

9.  Besides  Apollinaris,  Gregory  Xa- 
zianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others, 
who  confuted  the  emperor  Julian,  the  ad- 
herents to  idolatry  were  vigorously  and 
successfully  encountered  by  Lactantius,  by 
Athanasius,  by  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus, 
by  the  younger  Apollinaris  whose  books 
against  Porphyry  are  unhappily  lost,  by 
Augustine  in  his  twenty-two  books  on  the 
City  of  God,  and  in  his  three  lost  books 
against  the  pagans;  and  above  all,  by  Euse- 
bius  of  Cassarea  in  his  Evangelical  Prepa- 
ration, and  in  his  book  against  Plierocles. 
Attempts  to  convert  the  Jews  were  made 
by  Eusebius  of  Emessa,  by  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  and  by  Chrysostom  in  his  six 
books  still  extant.  Against  all  the  heresies 
Ephraem  Syrus,3  James  of  Nisibis,  Didy- 
mus,  and  Audentius  took  up  the  pen.  So 
did  Epiphanius  in  his  extensive  work  on 
the  heresies,  which  he  denominated  Paua- 
riwn ;  and  Gregory  JSTazianzen,  more  con- 
cisely, in  his  Oration  on  the  Faith.  The 
short  works  of  Augustine  and  Phiiastrius 
rather  enumerate  the  heresies  than  confute 
them. 

10.  The  state  of  moral  or  practical  theo- 
logy would  have  been  very  nourishing  if 
the  progress  of  any  branch  of  knowledge 
could  be  measured  by  the  number  of  the 
writers  on  it,  for  very  many  laboured  to 
perfect  and  inculcate  practical  religion. 
Among  the  orientals,  the  efforts  of  James 
of  Nisibis,  or  as  some  say  of  Saruga,1  and 

i  Ambrose,  Epist.  .v.ii.  p.  878,  &c.;  Paulinas,    tk 
Vila  Ambrorii,  p.  81. 

-  Sco    l-i'   Clerc,    Append**    Augustiniana,  p.    373. 
Men-  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned. 
Gregory  Nyssen,   i>-   Vita  Gi  tforii   Ccesariennt,   Opp. 
to. ii.  ii.  \>  igei  !» 7 7 ,  978  ;  Sulpitius  Si  \erus.  Hist.  Sutra. 
lil>.     ii.    CAS.    SXXvili.    p.    261.       [On    tin-    disgraceful 

conduct  of  Ambrosi    in  connexion  with  the  relics  of 

thCM  two   .Milanese    saints    and    the  alleged    attendant 

iniiaeir  ,  tee  [aaac  Taylor's  powerful  exposure  in  his 
Ancient  Christ,  rol.  ii.  p.  842.     Let  the  reader  contrast 
with  it  the  feeble  and  puerile  <i  fence  of  th<  te  palpable 
Impostures  offered  bj  Mr-  Newman  in  hJ 
Ecclt  t.  H  i 'iri, ,,  p,  i  i  i.     ji. 
3  See   Asseman,    Bibtioth.    Orient.    Genu    i.    Vatic. 

tom.  i-    pagBf    US,    12;.,  ..  >-ts  it    ap- 

pears  that    Kphra  111,  though   a  plOOJ   man,  WSJ    DO]    a 

dexterous  polemic. 

email,  in  his   Biblioth.    Orient  1.   i.   p. 

17,    thinks    that    the    Writing  !     to    Jain. 

hould  rath  of  Saruga. 

1  hit.  in  bis  Addenda, p.  558,  he  corrects  bis  opinion  la 

some  m    .1 


Ephnem  Syrus,  were  very  considerable  in 
this  department.  What  we  meet  with 
respecting  the  liii.'  and  duties  of  a  Christian 
in  the  writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  Chrysostom,  .Ambrose,  Augustine, 
and  others,  can  neither  be  altogether  ap- 
proved nor  wholly  condemned.  Many  give 
the  preference  to  the  three  books  of  Am- 
brose on  the  duties  of  ministers  of  the 
church,  which  are  written  after  the  manner 
of  Cicero;  and  they  certainly  deserve  com- 
mendation, so  far  as  the  intentions  of  the 
writer  and  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  are 
concerned;  but  they  contain  many  things 
which  may  be  justly  censured.  Pel  haps, 
before  all  others  who  wrote  on  practical 
piety,  the  preference  is  due  to  Maearnis, 
the  Egyptian  monk,5  from  whom,  aft.  r 
deducting  some  superstitious  notions  and 
what  savours  too  much  of  Origenism,  Ave 
may  collect  a  beautiful  picture  of  real 
piety . 

11.  Nearly  all  the  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment are  defective  in  the  following  respects: 
First,  they  pay  no  regard  to  method  and  a 
just  arrangement  of  their  thoughts  on  the 
subject  they  attempt  to  explain.  They 
rarely  define  and  never  divide  their  sub- 
ject, but  pour  out  promiscuously  whatever 
suggests  itself  to  their  pious,  but  not  very 
clear  and  correct  minds.  In  the  next 
place,  they  either  neglect  to  trace  the  duties 
of  men  back  to  their  sources  and  their  first 
principles,  or  they  derive  them  from  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines  which  are  either  mani- 
festly false  or  not  fully  ascertained.  Lastly, 
when  they  come  to  the  proof  of  their 
positions,  most  of  them  do  not  resort  to  the 
law  of  God  for  arguments  to  enforce  duty 
and  discountenance  vice,  but  to  airy  fain 

to  frigid  allegories,  and  fine-spun  subtilties, 
better  suited  to  amuse  the  imagination  than 
t;>  awaken  and  overpower  the  conscience. 

12.  But  still  their  works  are  far  more 
tolerable  than  that  combination  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  with  those  of  Plato,  or  rather 
with  those  of  the  Alexandrine  philosopher^ 
the  followers  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and 
that  twofold  kind  of  piety — the  one  more 
perfect  and  complete,  and  the  other  less  so — 
which  almost  all  now  embraced.  Sow  very 
much  these  views  of  religion  had  gained 
ground  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  those 
who  had  long  cried  up  a  sort  ot'  recondite 
and  mysterious  knowledge  of  divine  thi: 
wholly  different  from  the  common  know* 
ledge  of  the  vulgar,  ventured  in  this  century 
(o  carry  out  their  views  and  reduce  them 
<<>  a  regular  system      It   is   most   proba 

it  was  among  the  Greeks  of  this  century 


the  Acta  Sttnctorwn,  Januarli,  torn.  i.  p. 


Chap,  in.l 
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(though  some  think  it  was  earlier  and  some 
that  it  was  later)  that  that  fanatic  lived 
who  assumed  the  name  and  character  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul,  and  who  under  the  cover  of  this 
shield  gave  laws  to  those  who  wished  to 
become  separated  from  the  world,  and  by 
means  of  contemplation  to  bring  back  the 
soul — that  separated  particle  of  the  divine 
nature — to  its  pristine  state.1  As  soon  as 
the  writings  of  this  man  spread  among  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  especially  among 
the  solitaries  and  monks,  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  how  much  darkness  spread  over 
the  minds  of  many,  and  what  an  accession 
of  numbers  was  made  to  those  who  main- 
tained that  converse  with  God  is  to  be  had 
by  mortifying  the  senses,  withdrawing  the 
thoughts  from  all  external  objects,  subduing 
the  body  with  hunger  and  hardships,  and 
iixing  the  attention  on  God  and  eternal 
things  in  a  kind  of  holy  indolence. 

13.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  evinced 
by  that  vast  multitude  of  monks  and  sacred 
virgins  who,  as  soon  as  peace  was  given  to 
the  Christians,  spread  themselves  with  asto- 

biiig  rapidity  over  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Many  persons  of  this  description 
among  the  Christians  had  long  been  known 
to  live  as  solitaries  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 
But  Antony  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year 
305,  collected  them  rfito  an  associated  com- 


1  Those  who  have  written  concerning  this  deceiver 
are  enumerated  by  Buddeus,  Tsagege  ad  Theologian, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  sec.  viii.  p.  002,  tS:c.  Sec  also  Launoi, 
Judicium  da  Scriptis  Dionysii,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  562.  De 
la  Croze,  iii  his  Hist,  du  Chfistiamsme  d'  Ethiopie,  p. 
10,  &c.  endeavours  to  prove  that  Synesius,  a  celebrated 
philosopher  and  bishop  in  Egypt  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  the  author  of  the  Dionysian  writings,  and  that  he 
designed  by  them  to  support  the  doctrine  of  only  one 
nature  in  Christ.  But  he  uses  feeble  arguments.  Nor 
are  those  more  substantial  by  which  Baratier  (in  his 
Di3S.  subjoined  to  his  book  Ds  Sueeetsime  Romanor. 
Episcop.  p.  280)  endeavours  to  prove  that  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  was  the  true  author  of  those  writings. — 
[The  real  author  of  these  works  is  wholly  unknown. 
That  he  was  not  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  mentioned 
Acts  xvii.  34.  as  he  pretends  to  be  and  was  generally 
believed  to  be,  from  the  sixth  century  on  to  the  fifteenth, 
is  certain.  That  he  was  a  Greek  who  lived  some  time 
in  the  fourth  century  is  generally  admitted,  though 
some  place  him  a  century  later.  That  he  was  Apolli- 
r.aris  senior  or  junior  of  Laodicea,  several  have  la- 
boured to  evince,  but  without  much  success.  Me  was 
orthodox,  pious,  and  certainly  not  destitute  of  talent, 
ilis  works  consist  of  single;  books,  on  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy  or  the  invisible  world  or  the  church  above; 
on  the  Kcclcsiastieal  Hierarchy  or  the  visible  church 
of  God  on  the  earth,  its  order,  worship,  and  ordinances; 
on  the  Divine  names  or  the  designations  of  God  in  the 
8  riptures  ;  on  Mystical  Theology  or  on  the  perfections 
of  God  ;  and  eleven  epistles.  These  with  the  commen- 
:  -ome  of  the  later  Greek  theologians,  and  notes 
the  moderns,  were  printed  (Jr.  and  bat.  Antwerp, 
;  and  Paris,  1644,  'i  vols.  lb!.  Sec  Cave,  Hist. 
■.;   Daille,    l)r   Scriptit   Dionysii   A\  .  Ge- 

neva,  1666,  -lto;   Bp  pt. 

i.  cap.  x.  -Mwr.     [The  I  'it  work  on  this  sub- 

ject is  by   Earl   vogt,  entitled,    Neo-platonismus  and 
Ckt    !  Schriften  Dith 

i,  1-t  part.     Be 
chichtt  d  rChri  l.  Phihs.vol.  ii.  -  /■:. 


munity  in  Egypt,  and  regulated  their  mode 
of  living  by  fixed  rules.2  His  disciple 
Ililarion  the  next  year  undertook  the  same 
thing  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  About  the 
same  time,  Aoiies  or  Eugenius,  with  his 
associates  Gaddanas  and  Azyzus,  introduced 
this  mode  of  life  into  Mesopotamia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.3  These  were  imi- 
tated by  many  others  with  so  much  success, 
that  in  a  short  time  all  the  East  swarmed 
with  persons  who,  abandoning  the  occupa- 
tions and  conveniences  of  life  and  all  inter- 
course with  society,  pined  away  amidst 
various  hardships,  hunger,  and  sufferings, 
in  order  to  attain  to  a  more  close  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  angels.  The 
Christian  church  would  have  remained  free 
from  these  numerous  torturers  of  mind  and 
body,  had  not  that  great  and  fascinating 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  philosophy  gained 
credence  among  Christians,  that  to  attain 
to  happiness  and  communion  with  God,  the 
soul  must  be  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
body,  and  for  this  purpose  the  body  must 
be  subdued. 

14.  This  austere  discipline  passed  from 
the  East  into  the  West,  and  first  into  Italy 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  though  it  is  un- 
certain who  conveyed  it  thither.4  After- 
wards St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Tours,  erected  some  monasteries  in  Gaul, 
and  by  his  example  and  discourses  produced 
such  eagerness  to  embrace  a  monastic  life, 
that  two  thousand  monks  are  said  to  have 
assembled  together  at  his  funeral.5  From 
thence  this  way  of  life  gradually  extended 
over  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Those 
studious  of  such  matters,  however,  must 
know  that  there  has  always  been  a  wide 
difference  between  the  monks  of  the  West 
and  those  of  the  East,  and  that  the  former 
could  never  be  brought  to  bear  the  severe 
rules  to  which  the  latter  submitted.  For 
our  pare  of  the  world  is  not  so  filled  with 


-  Antony  and  his  regulations  are  treated  of  in  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  ad  diem  17  Januarii,  torn.  ii.  p.  107. 

3  See  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p  48,  &c. 

*  The  majority  follow  Baronius,  maintaining  that  it 
was  Atlianasius  who,  about  the  year  310,  transplanted 
the  monastic  institution  from  Egypt  into  Italy,  and 
erected  the  first  monastery  at  Rome.  See  Mabillon, 
1'rafatio  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  i.  p.  9, 
&C.  But  Muratori  opposes  this  opinion,  and  contends 
that  the  fir.st  European  monastery  was  built  at  .Milan. 
Antit[.  Itaiicar.  Midi!  JEoi,  torn.  v.  p.  364.  Again. 
Fontaninus  in  his  Hist.  I. it,  r.  Aqailetens.  p.  IS 
maintains  that  the  first  society  of  monks  was  collected 
at  Aquileia.  Kene  or"  these  writers  adduces  unexcep- 
tionable proof.  The  first  convent  of  nuns  was  erected 
at  Verona  near  the  close  of  this  century,  and  by  Zeno, 
the  bishop  of  \  erona,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  bro- 
thi  >■-  Ballerini,  in  their  Bin.  ii.  ad  Zcwawcm Fa 
p.  115.  ftc. 

Ds  f'if"  Mat  tint,  cap.  r.  p> 
IT,  ed.  Verona,  wi  of  life  adopted  by  these 

Martinian  monks  i-;  particularly  described 
the  i::  '.  Littfn .  *e  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  i-\  and 

others. 
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persona  who  are  by  nature  austere,  morose, 
delirious,  and  fanatical,  as  those  oriental 
regions  are:  nor  will  our  bodies  endure  that 

•  •  • 

abstemiousness  m  regard  to  nourishment 
which  those  will  who  were  born  under  a 
dry  and  burning  atmosphere.  It  was  there- 
fore rather  the  name  and  the  shadow  of  that 
solitary  life  which  Antony  and  others  insti- 
tuted in  the  East,  than  the  thing  itself, 
which  was  brought  into  the  countries  of 
Europe. ' 

15.  These  monks2  were  not  all  of  the 
same  kind;  for  first,  they  were  divided  into 
Coenobites  and  Eremites.  The  former 
lived  and  ate  together  in  the  same  house, 
and  were  associated  under  a  leader  and 
head  whom  they  called  Father,  or,  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  Abbot.3     The  latter,  the 


1  This  difference  between  the  oriental  and  the  occi- 
dental monks,  as  to  their  mode  of  living  and  the  cause 
of  it,  are  pleasantly  noticed  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial, 
i.  De  Vita  Martini,  cap.  ii.  p.  Go,  ed.  Verona.  One  of 
the  interlocutors  having  described  the  dry  and  sparing 
diet  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  Sulpitius  turned  to  his 
Gallic  friend  and  said,  " '  How  would  you  like  a  bunch 
of  herbs  and  half  a  loaf  as  a  dinner  for  five  men  ?' 
He,  reddening  a  little  on  being  so  rallied,  replied,  '  You 
are  at  your  old  practice,  Sulpitius,  for  you  neglect  no 
opportunity  that  occurs  to  tax  us  [Gallic  monks]  with 
voracity.  But  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  require  us  Gauls  to 
live  in  the  manner  of  angels.  But  let  that  Cyrenian 
[monk]  content  himself  with  such  a  dinner,  since  it  is 
his  necessity  or  nature  to  go  hungry.  We,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  are  Gauls.'  "  In  the  same  dialogue,  cap. 
iv.  pages  69,  70,  he  taxes  Jerome  with  accusing  the 
monks  of  edacity,  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  perceive  that 
he  refers  rather  to  the  oriental  monies  than  to  the  occi- 
dental; for  edacity  in  the  Greeks  [and  orientals]  is 
gluttony,  in  the  Gauls  it  is  nature."  Immediately 
therefore  on  the  introduction  of  the  monastic  institution 
into  Europe,  the  occidental  monks  differed  widely  from 
the  oriental  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  living,  and 
wore  taxed  by  them  with  voraciousness  and  gluttony. 

2  The  word  monk  (/u.oyaxb?,  from  fxova&iv,  ( )  lice 
alone)  first  occurs  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  kindred 
with  ascetic  [dcr/cTjTTjs,  from  acr/ce'w,  to  practise,  to  exer- 
cUe],  At  least  the  monks  were  also  called  ascetics, 
though  all  ascetics  were  not  monks ;  for  the  name 
ascetic  denotes  a  Christian  who  devotes  himself  to 
severe  religious  exercises,  and  particularly  to  abstinence 
and  fasting.  Such  ascetics  have  always  existed  among 
Christians,  but  these  were  nut  always  monks.  The 
word  ascetic  is  a  generic  term ;  the  word  monk  de- 
notes a  species  under  that  genus.  This  is  conceded  by 
the  Catholics,  Yalesius  (notes  on  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclet. 
lil).  xi.  cap.  xvii.  and  De  Martyr.  Palcest.  cap.  xi.) 
and  by  Pagl,  Critica  in  Baron,  ad  arm.  02,  sec.  iv.  torn. 
i.  p.  48. — The  males  among  the  monks  were  called 
Nonni  and  the  females  Norma.  See  Jerome.  Ep.  ail 
Etutoch.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  31,  ed.  Martianay. 
Erasmus  derives  the  term  nonntu  from  the  Egyptian 
language;  Vossius  derives  it  from  the  Hebrcwf  j<f  ton. 

I)     I  >t lis  Si  r in  nii^  lil).  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  !);  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 

/;.    Orig.  I'l  ■/■,'.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.-    Schl. 

3  The  Coenobites  derived  their  name  from  [*ou'6,8io»'] 
a  itnliiwn  (MOtves  /JioO,  a  habitation  in   which  several 

monks  lived  together.     The  ancients  discriminated 

b  -twc.  :i  a  ornobium  and  a  monastery;  'The  latter  was 
tin'  residence  Of  proper  and  solitary  monks;  the  for* 

mi  r.  of  associated  monks  who  lived  together  in  a  society. 
'iiic  habitation  of  a  single,  solitary  monk,  might  be 
called  a  monastery,  but  nojtaomnobrum.  Bee  Casoanus, 

Cu/lat.  xviii.   cap.   x.  Opp.   .'>_'">  ;   ami   compare  Jerome, 

Ep.  xcv.  ml  Rutticum  laotutchum,  Opp,  torn.  iv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  77"> ;  end  Gregory  Nam.  Omt.  .xxi.  Opp>  torn.  i.  p. 

384.— The  nuns  also  had  their  presidents,  who  were 
called  Mothers.  See  Jerome,  Ep.  xv.  ()p».  torn.  iv.  pt. 
ii.  p.  51,  See  also  Bingham,  Origin?)  Ec  '<  xiatt,  vol. 
iii.  p.  63.— Srhl. 


Eremites,  led  a  cheerless,  solitary  life  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  dwelling  in 
hovels  among  the  wild  beasts.4  Still  more 
austere  than  the  Eremites  were  those  who 
were  called  Anchorites.  These  lived  in 
desert  places  with  no  kind  of  shelter,  fed 
on  roots  and  plants,  and  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, but  lodged  wherever  night  overtook 
them,  so  that  visiters  might  not  know  where 
to  find  them.5  The  last  class  of  monks 
were  the  Vagrants,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Sarabita?,  who  roamed  about  the  provinces 
and  from  city  to  city,  and  got  their  living 
without  labour,  by  pretended  miracles,  by 
trafficking  in  relics,  and  by  other  imposi- 
tions.6 Among  the  Coenobites  many  were 
vicious  and  profligate,  but  not  so  many  as 
among  the  Sarabites,  most  of  whom  were 
knaves  and  villains.  Of  the  Eremites,  the 
greater  part  were  delirious  fanatics  who 
were  not  in  their  right  mind."  All  these 
monks  were  hitherto  laymen  or  separate 
from  the  clerical  order,  and  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  bishops ;  but  many 
of  them  were  now  admitted  into  the  rank 
of  clergymen  even  by  the  command  of  the 
emperors,  and  so  great  was  their  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity,  that  bishops  were  often 
chosen  from  among  them.8 

16.  To  these  defects  in  the  moral  system 
of  the  age  must  be  added  two  principal 
errors  now  almost  publicly  adopted,   and 


i  From  a  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hittoria 
Lausiaca  of  Falladius,  it  may  be  iziferred  that  in  the 
most  ancient  times  the  eremites  and  the  anchorites 
were  the  same,  for  he  speaks  of  the  ai'axoipr^Tuiv  iw  ep 
rfj  eprnxi».  But  subsequently  a  distinction  was  made 
between  them. —  SchL  [The  terms  monks,  eremil 
anchorites  or  anachorites,  were  at  first  all  use  . 
synonymous,  and  were  applied  indiscriminately  to  those 
Egyptian  ascetics  who  (ai>ax^pwa1')  retired  from  the 
world  and  lived  solitary  (p-ouaxo).,  from  /otoro?,  alone) 
in  the  wilderness,  (ei>  rfj  epjjjuco  >,  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
ticing (ao-nelv)  religious  exercises  without  interruption. 
The  words  ascetic  and  monk  continued  to  be  generic, 
and  were  applied  to  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  a 
religious  Hie,  and  subjected  themselves  to  strict  rules o. 
living.  The  other  terms  acquired  more  appropriate 
significations,  when  the  monks  became  distributed  into 
various  classes  or  sorts. —  Mar.  [Further  information 
on  all  that  relates  to  the  ascetics  of  the  primitive  church 
may  be  found  in  Bingham's  Orig.  Eeaes.  book  vii.  in 
his  Fforfo,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  8co.—R. 

^  See  Sulpitius  Severus.  Dial.  i.  De  Vita  Martini, 
cap.  ix.  p.  80,  &0.  ed.  Verona.  [When  several  ancho- 
rites lived  in  the  same  wilderness  only  a  little  separated 
from  each  other,  they  were  collectively  called  a  Laura. 
See  Evagrius,  Hilt.  Ecclet.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxi.;  and  \  alc- 
slus,  note  on  this  passage.  See  also  Walch's  Hist. 
Ecclet.  p.  1070.—  Sc/tl. 

•  Concerning  the  Sarabites,  Bee  Cassisn,  Coltatio, 
xviii.  cap.  7,  Opp.  p.  731,  &0.  and  the  notes  of  GaiSSUS 
there.  —  Mar. 

'•  On  the  vices  of  the  monks  of  this  c«.niury  see  Sul- 
piiius  Severus.  Dial.  i.  Del  ita  Martini,  cap.  viii.  pages 
69,  7  >;  cap.  xxi.  p.  B8,  where  he  chasti-es  in  particular 
the  pride  of  those  who  eovet<  d  the  honours  of  clergy- 
nuii;  Dial.  ii.  cap.  \iii.  p.  IIS;  Dial.  iii.  cap.  xv.  pages 
1 1 1.  I  r>;  also  the  Coniwtatio  Apollonii  it  y.achai.  pub- 
lished by  D'Achery,  in  his  Sptcilegitun,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii. 
cap.   iii.  p.  3."),  \c. 

B  See  Qcthofredns,  on  the  Cortex  Theodot.  torn.  \i.  pt. 
i.  pages  76—106,  ed.  Ritter. 
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from  which  afterwards  immense  evils  re- 
sulted. The  first  was,  that  to  deceive  and 
lie  is  a  virtue  when  religion  can  be  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  other  was,  that  errors  in 
religion,  when  maintained  and  adhered  to 
after  proper  admonition,  ought  to  be  visited 
with  penalties  and  punishments.  The  first 
of  these  principles  had  been  embraced  in 
the  preceding  centuries;  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  what  a  mass  of  the  most  insipid 
fables,  and  what  a  host  of  pious  falsehoods, 
have  through  all  the  centuries  grown  out 
of  it,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  religion. 
If  some  inquisitive  person  were  to  examine 
the  conduct  and  writings  of  the  greatest 
and  most  pious  teachers  of  this  century,  1 
fear  he  would  find  nearly  all  of  them  in- 
fected with  this  leprosy.  I  cannot  except 
Ambrose,  nor  Hilary,  nor  Augustine,  nor 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  nor  Jerome.  And 
perhaps  it  was  this  same  fault  which  led 
Sulpitius  Severus,  who  was  in  other  respects 
no  incompetent  historian,  to  ascribe  so  many 
miracles  to  St.  Martin.  The  other  princi- 
ple, from  the  very  time  when  Constantine 
gave  peace  and  security  to  the  Christians, 
was  approved  by  many;  and  in  the  conflicts 
with  the  Priscillianists  and  Donatists  it  was 
corroborated  by  examples,  and  unequivo- 
cally sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Augus- 
tine, and  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages. 

17.  If  we  look  at  the  lives  and  morals  of 
Christians,  we  shall  find  as  heretofore  that 
good  men  were  commingled  with  bad ;  yet 
the  number  of  the  bad  began  gradually  to 
increase,  so  that  the  truly  pious  and  godly 
appeared  more  rare.  When  there  was  no 
more  to  fear  from  enemies  without ;  when 
the  character  of  most  bishops  was  tarnished 
with  arrogance,  luxury,  effeminacy,  animo- 
sity, resentments,  and  other  defects;. when 
the  lower  clergy  neglected  their  proper  du- 
ties, and  were  more  attentive  to  idle  con- 
troversies than  to  the  promotion  of  piety 
and  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  when  vast 
numbers  were  induced,  not  by  a  rational 
conviction,  but  by  the  fear  of  punishment 
and  the  hope  of  worldly  advantage,  to  enrol 
themselves  as  Christians,  how  can  it  sur- 
prise us  that  on  all  sides  the  vicious  ap- 
peared a  host,  and  the  pious  a  little  band 
almost  overpowered  by  them?  Against  the 
flagitious  and  those  guilty  of  heinous  of- 
fences the  same  rules  for  penance  were  pre- 
scribed as  before  the  reign  of  Constantine; 
but  as  the  times  continually  waxed  worse, 
the  more  honourable  and  powerful  could 
sin  with  impunity,  and  only  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate  felt  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

18.  This  century  was  fruitful  in  contro- 
versies among  Christians,  for,  as  is  1  ommon 
with  mankind*   external  peace  made  room 


for  internal  discords  and  contentions.  We 
shall  here  mention  the  more  considerable 
ones  which  did  not  give  rise  to  obstinate 
heresies.  In  Egypt,  soon  after  the  century 
began,  or  about  the  year  306,  commenced 
the  long-continued  schism,  which  from  the 
author  of  it  was  called  the  Meletian  contro- 
versy. Peter,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
deposed  Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Lycopolis 
in  Thebais.  The  cause  is  involved  in  un- 
certainty. The  friends  of  Peter  represent 
Meletius  as  one  who  had  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  and  had  committed  other  crimes.1 
Others  say  he  was  guilty  of  no  offence  but 
that  of  excessive  severity  against  the  lapsed.2 
Meletius  disregarded  the  sentence  of  Peter, 
and  not  only  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  but  assumed  to  himself  the 
power  of  consecrating  presbyters,  a  right 
which,  according  to  established  usage  in 
Egypt,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  The  partisans  of  this  ener- 
getic and  eloquent  man  Avere  numerous,  an  el 
at  length  not  a  few  of  the  monks  espoused 
his  cause.  The  Xicene  council  attempted 
in  vain  to  heal  this  breach.  The  Meletians 
on  the  contrary,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  op- 
pose the  authority  claimed  by  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  afterwards  joined  themselves 
to  his  great  enemies,  the  Arians.  Thus  a 
contest,  which  at  first  related  only  to  the 
limits  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop's  powers, 
became  through  the  influence  of  heated 
passions  a  controversy  respecting  an  article 
of  faith.  The  Meletian  party  was  still 
existing  in  the  fifth  century.3 


1  Athanasius,  Apologia  Secunda,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
777;  &c. 

2  Epiphanius,  Uteres  .\x\W\.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  71G,  &c. 
Sec  Petavius,  note  on  Epiphan.  torn.  ii.  p.  274  ;  and 
Basnage,  Exercitatio  do  Relus  Sacris  contra  Baronium, 
p.  305,  &c. 

3  Socrates,  But.  JSccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi. ;  Thcodoret, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  [Two  widely  different 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  Meletian  schism 
have  reached  us.  The  one  is  from  the  pen  of  Athana- 
sius, their  avowed  foe ;  the  other  is  from  Epiphanius, 
the  historian  of  the  early  heresies.  The  Romish  writers 
prefer  the  statement  of  Athanasius ;  but  the  mojrt 
learned  Protestant  writers  of  late  generally  follow 
Epiphanius.  See  "Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzcr.  vol.  iv. 
pages  355 — 410;  Henke,  Kirchenges.  vol.  i.  p.  196,  &c; 
Schroeckh,  Kirchenges.  vol.  v.  pages  2G5 — 273  ;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchenges.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pages  4G3 — 471  ;  and 
Gieseler's  text-book  translated  by  Cunningham,  vol.  i. 
p.  1GG.  The  statement  of  Athanasius  {Apolog.  ad  Imp. 
Constantinum,  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  777,  ed.  Colon.  1686 
is  as  follows: — "Peter,  a  bishop  among  us  before  the 
persecution  and  an  acknowledged  martyr  in  it,  deposed 
in  a  common  council  of  bishops  an  Egyptian  bishop 
called  Meletius,  who  stood  convicted  of  many  crimes, 
and  especially  of  sacrificing  to  idols.  Meletius  did  not 
appeal  to  another  council,  nor  endeavour  to  purge  him- 
self before  Peter's  sui  I  a  Bchism , 
and  bis  followers,  instead  of  being  called  Christians, 
are  called  Bieletiana  to  this  day.     lie  atoncob. 

utter  reproaches  against  the  bishops;    and   firsl   be 
calumniated  Peter,  then  bis  successor    ^ chill 
after  him  Alexander ;  and  lie  did  this  with  craftiness, 
after  the  example  of    !  dumniating 

the  innocent,  be  might  bide  the  shame  <d  bis  own  d<  - 
position."      Such    is   the   invective   of   their    avowed 
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[Part  ir. 


19.  Not  long  after  Meletius,  one  Easto- 
thius  excited  great  commotions  in  Armenia, 
Pontus,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  was  therefore  condemned  in  the  coun- 
cil  of  Gangra,  which   was   held  not  long 


adversary.     On  the  contrary,  Epiphanius,  who  spent 
several  years  In  Egypt,  several  of  them  probably  in  the 

lifetime  of  Meletius  and  certainly  while  the  schism 
excited  great  attention,  and  who  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt  and  had  constant 
communication  with  it,  gives  us  a  full  and  apparently 
very  candid  history  of  the  schism,  which  is  too  long  to 
be  transcribed,  but  which  is  substantially  as  follows 
(liter,  lxviii.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  710",  &c.  ed.  Petar. 
Colon.): — During  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  Fetcr  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  and 
Meletius  an  eminent  bishop  in  Thebais  (who  ranked 
next  to  Peter,  and  under  him  managed  ecclesiastical 
affairs)  and  many  others  were  imprisoned.  "While 
several  of  these  had  suffered  martyrdom  and  others  had 
yielded  to  their  fears,  and  saved  themselves  by  sacrificing 
to  idols,  those  eminent  bishops  were  kept  long  in  prison 
and  reserved  for  the  last  victims.  Those  who  had 
lapa  d  became  anxious  for  reconciliation  to  the  church, 
and  they  besought  the  confessors  still  in  prison  to  in- 
terpose their  authority.  Warm  debates  arose  on  the 
subject  among  these  confessors.  Meletius  and  others 
held  that  the  lapsed  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
church  to  the  end  of  the  persecution,  and  then  if  they 
appeared  worthy,  to  be  admitted  to  penances  propor- 
tionate to  their  offences.  But  Peter  maintained  that 
they  should  at  once  be  admitted  to  suitable  pe- 
nances, and  so  be  restored.  At  length  Peter,  finding 
his  proposal  defeated  by  the  zeal  of  Meletius,  hung  out 
his  mantle  in  the  midst  of  the  prison  for  a  standard, 
and  called  on  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  assemble 
round  it,  and  those  who  sided  with  Meletius  to  repair 
to  him.  But  the  mass  of  the  imprisoned  confessors 
gathered  round  Meletius,  and  only  a  very  few  joined 
Peter.  From  this  time  the  two  parties  worshipped 
separately,  and  the  schism  became  complete — even  in 
the  prison!  (This  was  in  the  year  306,  according  to 
Baronius,  Annul,  aim.  300,  no.  41,  or  in  the  year  301, 
according  to  Fagi,  Critica.  ad  Baron,  ann.  306,  no. 
29.)  Peter  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom,  but  Mele- 
tius and  ethers  were  transported  from  place  to  place- 
sometimes  shut  up  in  the  mines  and  sometimes  ba- 
nished to  distant  regions.  Everywhere  Meletius 
ordained  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  erected 
separate  churches,  his  followers  having  no  communion 
with  the  others.  Peter's  successors  retained  the  ancient 
churches,  which  were  called  the  churches  of  the  Catho- 
lics, while  the  new  churches  of  the  Meletians  bore  the 
title  of  the  martyrs'  churches.  According  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  schism,  the  only  crime  of 
M  1  tins  was  that  he  erected  separate  churches  and 
d  bishops,  &c.  over  them,  not  subject  to  the 
archbishops  of  Alexandria  nor  holding  communion 
with  the  Catholics,  No  other  crime  is  alleged  against 
him  by  the  council  of  Nice  which  censured  him,  nor 
by  the  four  bishops  and  martyrs  (liesychius,  Pacho- 
lorua,  and  Phileas)  who  remonstrated  with 
him  lor  his  conduct.  (See  their  U  tt<  r  in  Maflei,  Oxsrr- 
nartoni  Letterarie,  torn.  iii.  Verona,  173s;  also  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl  t.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.)  What  t! 
Athani  upon  him  as  his  greatest  offence, 

that  h<  not  only  Ln< 

tent  with  the  (  iplicit   statement  of  EpiphonittS,  but    is 

I  .  not  to  say  lm]  ice  the 

Meletian  part;  owed  its  existence  to  its  peculiar  rigour 

,!  .•  such    :;   parly   eannol    I 

formed   and    ruTf  d  over  from    its 

commenc  tnenl  by  the  mo  I  ootoi  ;>>::,  of  all  the  ' 

and   one    already   deposed    for   tliis    vry    C 

snbject  of  tin    schism 

ot  Nice  in  825,  and  they  endeavoured  to  remove  it  by 
confirming  the  Jurl  (diction  ihl  I  bop  i 

andrla  and  limiting  that  of  Mel<  tiua  to  hi    om  n  d 
and    ubjectlng  him  and  hi  dn  other  re- 

i'  the  council  to  the  .\f:  lean 

in   Socrates,    Hut.    Ecctet.   lib.    :.   Cap.   i\.      The 

h  i  of  Hi-  Meletian  clergy al  thai  time  embraced  the 
of  twenty-eight  bishops,  with  f>ur  presbyters 

and     fi\e    deacons    of     Alexandl  \tbanas;us, 

.{pokg.  nd  imp.  Qmitant,  (>pp-  torn,  I    pages  788-©, 


after  the  Nicene  council.  Whether  this 
man  -was  Eustathius  the  bishop  of  Sebaste 
in  Armenia,  who  was  the  coryphaeus  of  the 
scmi-Arians,  or  whether  the  ancients  con- 
founded two  persons  of  the  same  name,  is 
debated  with  nearly  equal  weight  of  argu- 
ment on  both  sides.1  The  founder  of  the 
Eustathian  sect  is  charged  not  so  much 
with  unsoundness  in  the  faith  as  with,  ex- 
travagant notions  of  piety,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  prohibited  marriage,  the  use  of  flesh 
and  wine,  love-feasts,  8:c.  and  to  have  re- 
commended immediate  divorce  to  all  mar- 
ried persons,  and  to  have  granted  to  children 
and  servants  the  liberty  of  violating  the 
commands  of  their  parents  and  masters 
under  pretext  of  religion.2 

20.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sar- 
dinia, a  man  of  decision,  sternness,  and  vi- 
gour, who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
emperor  Constantino  for  defending  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one 
God,  first  separated  from  Eusebius  of  Ver- 
celli  in  the  year  363,  because  the  latter 
displeased  that  the  former  had  consecrated 
Paulinus  bishop  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 
He  afterwards  separated  himself  from  the 
communion  of  the  whole  church,  because  it 
had  decreed  that  absolution  might  be  granted 


who  adds  that  there  were  in  Egypt,  &c.  nearly  one 
hundred  bishops  in  his  communion.  Meletius  did  1  I 
long  survive  his  censure,  and  after  his  death  All  \ 
resorted  to  coercive  measures  in  order  to  bring  the 
Meletians  to  submission.  They  now  applied  to  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  Eusebius  bishop  of  Xicome- 
dia  promised  to  assist  them  if  they  would  join  with 
Arius.  They  consented,  and  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  the  privileges  of  a  tolerated  sect.  But  this 
alliance  involved  them  in  the  Arian  contests,  and  from 
this  time  many  of  the  Meletians  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Arius.  See  Epiphanius,  Bares,  lxviii.  and  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  can.  xxi.  —  Mttr. 

1  See  Basnage,  Annates  Politico-Eccles.  tome  ii.  p. 
840.  &c. 

2  Socrates,  Hist.  F.rrl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xliii.;  Sozomen. 
Hist.  Keel.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiv.;  Epipha- 
ni     .  Bares,  lxvi.  p.   1 1 0  ;  Philostoririus.   Hist 

lib.   iii.  cap.  xvi.  ;  and    Gundling,  .V  icilium 

Gangrense,  p.  9,  &c.    [Walch,  in  his  Hist,  der  K 
vol.   iii.  pages  536-  577,  has  treated  circumstantially 
and  solidly  cot  the  Eustathians.     Si  e  also  his 

Hist,   der    Kirchennersammlungen,  p.   216,   fcc.     The 

ources  for  a  history  of  the  Eustathians  arc  the 
documents  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  consisting  of  a 

sal   e]  1st!  ■  and    twenty  canons.      Prom 
sources  both  and  Bo  omen  derived  their  infor- 

mation.    The  author  of  the  J. if,'  of  Sf.  Basil  which  is 

!  to  the  third  vol.  of  the  works  of  Basil,  main- 
tains (cap.  v.  see.  iv.  See.)  that  the  founder  of  this  party 

.■.thins,  but  rather  Aerius:  and  that  thi 
die  persons  with  whom  the  .  i'  Gangra  had  to 

do  should  not  be<  tiled  Eustathians  but  Aetians,    But 

omenta  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  compel  a  re- 
i!.  (tin  abandon  tl  >n  opinion.  Whe- 

ther the  bishop  of  Sebaste  In  Arm  nia.  v  ho  is  -o  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  who  had  BOn  B 
connexion  with  Aerius.  or  another  Eustathius,  was  the 
Origin  Of  this  controversy,  cannot   be  determined  with 

certainty.  Yet  the  arguments  for  the  first  supposition 
seem  t«>  preponderate,  'ibis  Eustathius  was  a  pupil  of 
Aerius,  and  a  lover  of  monkery.  Many  different  coun- 
cils passed  their  judgment  on  him    some  putting  him 

down,  and    others    regarding  him   as   a  valuable  man 

lie  has  been  accused  of  Instability  in  bis  belief;  but  h 
se  ,„>  properly  to  have  been  a  semi-Arian. —  Sdil 


Chap,  hi.] 
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to  those  bishops  who  under  Constantius  had 
deserted  to  the  Avians;1  at  least  this  iscer- 


i  Ruiinus,  Hid.  Led.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx.;  Socrates, 
Hist.  Each  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  Sec  also  Tillemont.  Me- 
moirea  d  /-'Hist,  de  I'JSgKse,  tome  vii.  p.  521,  ed.  Paris 
[and,  above  all  others,  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  iii. 
pages  338—377.  From  him  we  shall  enlarge  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mosheim.  When  the  orthodox  party 
under  Constantius,  after  the  adverse  result  to  them  of 
the  council  of  Aries,  found  themselves  in  great  danger, 
and  were  deliberating  about  requesting  the  emperor  to 
summon  a  new  council,  Lucifer  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  being  constituted  envoy  of  the  Romish  bishop 
Liberiua,  he  thence  repaired  to  the  imperial  court  in 
Gaul,  and  obtained  of  the  emperor  the  council  of  Milan, 
by  which  however  the  emperor  intended  to  further  his 
own  purposes.  And  as  Lucifer  was  one  of  those  who 
in  that  council  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
orthodox,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and 
was  sent  among  others  into  banishment.  When  the 
death  of  the  emperor  left  him  at  liberty  to  return  from 
exile,  he  became  involved  in  the  Meletian  controversy 
at  Antioch,  and  this  occasioned  his  falling  out  with 
Eusebiu*,  bishop  of  Vercelli ;  for  he  led  on  and  conse- 
crated the  aged  Paulinus  bishop,  which  Eusebius  greatly 
disapproved,  because,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  held  at  Alexandria  by  Athanasius,  he  with 
Lucifer  was  commissioned  to  heal  the  division  at  An- 
tioch, which  was  now  widened  still  more  by  the  unwise 
step  of  Lucifer.  The  same  council  had  also  decreed 
that  the  Avian  bishops,  after  acceding  to  the  Nicene 
creed,  might  be  received  into  the  church  and  remain 
in  their  offices.  But  the  refusal  of  Eusebius  to  approve 
of  the  proceedings  of  Lucifer  at  Antioch,  and  the  mild 
regulations  of  the  Alexandrian  council  respecting  those 
he  accounted  apostate  bishops,  which  he  could  by  no 
means  approve,  induced  him  to  break  off  all  church 
communion  with  such  as  approved  those  regulations  ; 
and  thence  arose  the  schism  which  bears  his  name. 
After  this  separation  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
functions  at  Cagliari  for  nine  years,  and  at  last  died  at 
an  advanced  age. —  Scld.  [The  following  more  full 
account  of  the  Meletian  controversy  at  Antioch  is 
given  by  Schlegel  from  Walch: — After  the  council  of 
.Nice,  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  very  strenuously 
opposed  the  progress  of  Arian  doctrines,  and  was  there- 
fore deprived  or  his  office,  and  another  was  elected  in 
his  place  who  was  more  favourable  to  the  Arians  ;  and 
after  him  succeeded  others,  all  holding  Arian  senti- 
ments. The  last  of  these  was  Eudoxius,  who  was 
removed  to  Constantinople  on  the  deposition  of  Mace- 
donius,  bishop  of  that  city,  a.  n.  3(i0.  Meletius  of 
Syria  was  now  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch  by  a  council, 
lie  had  before  been  bishop  of  Scbaste,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Arian  party  supposed  him  to  hold  the  Arian  senti- 
ments. He  at  least  held  communion  with  Arians,  and 
had  by  his  virtuous  life  obtained  a  high  reputation.  At 
lirst  Meletius  concealed  his  sentiments,  and  hi  his  pub- 
lic discourses  treated  only  on  practical  subjects.  But 
as  one  part  of  his  hearers  were  orthodox  and  the  other 
part  Arians,  lie  did  not  long  leave  them  in  uncertainty, 
hut  acknowledged  to  them  his  conviction  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  acknowledgment 
was  the  source  of  much  suffering  to  Meletius.  The 
Arians  resented  it  very  highly  that  he  should  disappoint 

ir  expectations;  and  as  lie  would  not  retract,  they 
deprived  him  of  his  office  a.d.  3(v2,  by  the  aid  of  the 
em]  JtantiuS;  and  banished  him  from  the  coun- 

try. Meietiua  now  left  Antioch  and  went  to  his  native 
'•it.v  Melitene.  In  his  place  hiuoius,  one  of  the  oldest 
friends  of    \rius.  was  appointed.     But  the  orthodox, 

•  would  net  acknowledge  him  as  a  bishop,  now 

1  to  worship  with  the  Arians,  which  they 

had  'lone  up  to  this  time.     Tims  there  were  now  three 

at   Antioch-— the   Arians   who   acknowledged 

to'iug  for  their  bishop;  the  Eustathians,  who  ever 
since  the  deposition  of  tCustathius  (a.d.  327),  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  legitiinal  ■  bi  hop  >>f  Antioch,  bad 
ed  to  worship  with  the  Arians. and  held  their  sepa- 
rate meetings  without  nuking  disturbance;  and  the 
Ueletians,  who  were  the  majority  an. I  who  acknow- 
I  Meletius  i'or  the  legitimate  bishop.  The  Mele- 
tian-; were  willing  to  unite  with  the  Kustathian  -.  on 
condition  that  tbej  won]  1  look  upon  Meletius  a-  th  m- 
telves-did.  Hut  the  Eustathians  refu  ed  to  do  so,  and 
wouli  not  acknowledge  the  Meletian    f  r  '   ■: 


tain,  that  the  little  company  of  his  followers 
or  the  Lucif'erians,  would  have  no  inter- 
course with  the  bishops  who  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Arian  sect,  nor  with  those  who 
had  absolved  these  bishops  after  confessing 
their  fault,  and  thus  they  renounced  the 
whole  church.2  They  are  likewise  reported 
to  have  held  erroneous  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  human  soul,  viewing  it  as  generated 
from  the  bodies  of  the  parents,  or  as  trans- 
fused by  the  parents  into  their  children.3 

21.  About  the  same  time,  or  not  long- 
after,  Aerius,  a  presbyter,  monk,  and  serai- 
Arian,  rent  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  by  opinions  different  from  those 
commonly  received,  and  thus  founded  a 
sect.  First,  he  maintained  that  by  divine 
appointment  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween bishops  and  presbyters.  Yet  it  is 
not  very  clear  how  far  he  carried  this  sen- 
timent, though  it  is  certain  that  it  was  very 
pleasing  to  many  who  were  disgusted  with 


because  they  considered  both  them  and  their  bishop  as 
not  pure  enough  from  the  Arian  infection.  Athanasius, 
Eusebius  of  Vercelii,  and  Lucifer,  attempted  to  recon- 
cile these  divisions.  Lucifer  afterwards  (a.d.  362) 
consecrated  a  new  bishop  of  Antioch,  whom  however 
the  Eustathians  only  would  receive.  Meletius  now 
came  back  to  Antioch,  and  thus  there  were  two 
bishops  of  Antioch,  Paulinus  (the  Eustathian  bishop) 
and  Meletius,  and  the  difficulties  were  increased  rather 
than  settled  by  the  procedure  of  Lucifer.  The  foreign 
bishops  took  part  in  this  controversy.  Athanasius 
looked  on  Paulinus  as  the  most  orthodox,  and  therefore 
he  and  the  greater  part  of  the  West  took  the  side  of 
Paulinus.  The  eastern  bishops  were  on  the  side  of 
Meletius,  who  was  e-dled  by  the  emperor  Yalens,  but 
returned  after  that  emperor's  death,  and  suddenly  died, 
a.d.  311.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  en- 
rolled him  among  the  saints  after  his  death.  A.s  respects 
the  Latin  church,  this  was  a  very  extraordinary  trans- 
action. Meletius  died  entirely  out  of  communion  with 
the  Romish  see  ;  and  yet  he  is  numbered  among  their 
saints  !  Either  the  pope  then  must  not  be  infallible,  or 
the  Romish  church  worships  as  saints  persons  who, 
according  to  her  own  principles,  are  unworthy  of  wor- 
ship. The  death  of  Meletius  did  not  restore  peace  at 
Antioch.  The  Meletians,  instead  of  acknowledging 
Paulinus  for  a  legitimate  bishop,  elected  Flavianus,  an 
orthodox  and  irreproachable  character,  for  a  successor 
to  Meletius.  This  Flavianus  was  supported  by  the 
bishops  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Cappadocia, 
Galatia,  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Thrace;  on  the  side  of 
Paulinus  were  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  of 
t  and  Arabia,  who  wished  for  the  deposition  of 
Flavianus.  Paulinus  died  in  3«9 ;  but  instead  of 
giving  peace  to  the  church,  influenced  probably  by  a 
fanatical  obstinacy,  lie  consecrated  before  his  death  on 
Evagrius  as  his  successor  over  his  little  party.  Soon 
after  a..o.  303  Evagrius  died,  but  the  disunion  still 
continued.  Finally,  through  the  prudence  and  the 
peace-making  temper  of  Chrysostom,  peace  and  eccle- 
ticeJ  communion  hetween  the  two  parties  wei  • 
r  stored.  Flavianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  foivi 
bishops  as  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  i  et  there  remained 
a  little  handful  of  Eustathians.  who  did  not  unite  with 
the  general  church,  till  Flavianus  was  succeeded  bj 
other  bishops.  See  Walch,  Hist,  der  K<(zcr.  vol.  iv. 
pages  410— 502.— Schl. 

-  Seethe  petition  addressed  to  Theodosius,  by  Mar- 
cellinus  and  f auttimis,  t\  rians,  in  the  w< 

of  Slrmond,  torn.  ii.  p.  22!?,  ftc. 

3  See  Augustine,  I)    .'.•.-  \i.;  and  on  that 

passage  i Daneeus,  p.  846.     [This  account  Is  Tery 

doubtful,  and  Augustine  himsolf  di 

matter  of  certainty,     see  Walch,  ubi  tupra,  p.  366     • 
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the  arrogance  of  the  bishops  of  that  age. 
In  the  next  place,  Aerius  disapproved  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  stated  fasts,  the 

celebration  of  Easter,  and  other  things, 
■which  most  persons  regarded  as  the  very 
soul  of  religion.1  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
to  reduce  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity; 
a  design  which,  in  itself  considered,  was 
laudable,  though  in  the  motives  and  the 
mode  of  proceeding  there  were  perhaps 
some  things  censurable. 

22.  There  were  various  persons  of  this 
character  in  the  fourth  century  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  progress  of  superstition 
and  of  errors  respecting  the  true  nature  of 
religion,  and  who  opposed  the  general  cur- 
rent ;  but  the  only  fruit  of  their  labour  was 
that  they  were  branded  with  infamy.  Emi- 
nent among  them  was  Jovinian,  an  Italian 
monk,  who  taught  first  at  Rome  and  then 
at  Milan  near  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
persuaded  many  that  all  persons  whatsoever, 
if  they  keep  the  vows  they  make  to  Christ 
in  baptism  and  lead  godly  lives,  have  an 


1  Epiphanius,  Uteres,  lxxv.  p.  905,  Sec;  Augustine, 
De  Hares,  c.  liii.  and  some  others.  [The  last  is  not  a 
witness  of  much  weight.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  Aerians,  but  took  one  part  of  his  statement  from 
Epiphanius  ubi  supra,  and  the  other  from  Philastrius, 
De  II ceres,  c.  lxxii.  p.  110.  Epiphanius  had  it  in  his 
power  to  get,  and  did  get,  better  information  respecting 
the  oriental  controversies  than  Philastrius  could.  The 
latter  speaks  of  Aerius  as  one  unknown  to  him  ;  the 
former  as  one  whose  history  he  well  knew,  and  who  was 
then  alive.  Epiphanius  knew  the  Encratites  very  well, 
and  he  distinguishes  them  from  the  Aerians;  but 
Philastrius  confounds  them.  Aerius  was  a  native  of 
Pontus  or  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  an  eloquent  man,  and 
a  friend  of  the  well-known  semi-Arian  Eustathius, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Sebaste,  with  whom  he  lived  at 
the  same  time  among  the  monks.  The  elevation  of 
Eustathius  to  the  see  of  Sebaste  first  awakened  envy  in 
Aerius,  he  having  himself  aspired  after  that  promotion. 
To  allay  that  feeling  Eustathius  made  bis  friend  a 
i  resbyter,  and  committed  to  his  care  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  house  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  But 
the  good  understanding  between  them  was  of  short 
continuance.  Aerius  could  be  restrained  by  nothing 
from  his  restless  conduct  towards  his  bishop,  whom  he 
accused  of  avarice  and  misappropriation  of  the  funds 
for  the  poor.  At  last  they  came  to  a  breach.  Aerius 
abandoned  his  ofiicc  and  his  hospital,  and  acquired 
many  adherents!  to  whom  none  would  show  indulgence, 
as  the  disposition  to  persecute  was  then  almost  univer- 
sal ami  rgy.  AeriuB  maintained  that  in  the 
times  of  the  apo  I  vas  no  diffi  n  nee  between  a 
bishop  and  a  pn  sbyter  ;  and  tins  he  solidly  prose  ,1  fi  om 
-in  Paul.  He  was  not  disposed  to  abolish  the 
human  right 

ion  in  the  if  their 

legitimate  functions.     !!••  held  the  prayers  and  the 
Lii  In ;  for  the  di  ad  to  be  useless  an 
and  di  carded  tb  ■  n  gular  pr  >scrib<  d  Chi 
i  certain  daj  - .     The  i    Ural  of  Easter  I 
not  wholly  i  apposed,  but 

only  the  ceremony  of  i  r,  w  bicb 

custom  was  practised  I. 
Christians.   Tl  at  by  which 

opinion.     For  he  says,  "Christians 
should  keep  no  P  I  hrist, 

woo  w$  i  slain  for  n~,  to  be  our  Paschal  Lamb.*1    This 
r<  asoning  would  be  insipid,  If  Aerius  i  rope 
put   down  .  the   whole  festival   of    I      i  r 

Aerius  fore  In  the  right  and  his  oppo 

only  bis  ob  tinacj  In  pushing  matters  to 
a  schism  is  blameable.     Bee  NValch,  Hist.  ■' 
Vol.  iii.  pngcs3'21—  338.—  Schl 


equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  heaven,  and 
consequently  that  those  who  spent  their 
lives  in  celibacy,  or  macerate  their  bodies  by 
fasting,  are  no  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
those  who  lived  in  wedlock,  and  nourished 
their  bodies  with  moderation  and  sobriety. 
These  sentiments  were  first  condemned  by 
the  church  of  Home,  and  then  by  Ambrose 
in  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  the  year  390. - 
The  emperor  Honorius  enacted  penal  laws 
against  those  holding  such  sentiments,  and 
Jovinian  he  banished  to  the  island  Boa.3 
Jovinian  published  his  opinions  in  a  book, 
against  which  Jerome  in  the  following  ecu- 
tury  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  trea- 
tise, which  is  still  extant. 

23.  Of  all  the  religious  controversies, 
those  concerning  Origen  made  the  greatest 
noise  and  continued  the  longest.  Though 
Origen  had  long  been  accused  of  many 
errors,  yet  hitherto  most  Christians  had  re- 
garded his  name  with  veneration.  But  now 
the  Arians,  cunningly  looking  on  every  side 
for  support,  maintained  that  this  great  man 
had  been  of  their  party.  Some  believed 
them,  ar.d  therefore  indulged  the  same  ha- 
tred towards  Origen  as  towards  the  Arians. 
Yet  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  best  in- 
formed men  rebutted  the  charge,  and  strove 
to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  their  master 
against  these  aspersions.      Among  these, 


a  See  Jerome  In  Jovinianum,  Opp.  torn,  ii;    Angus* 
tine,  De  Hares,  c.  Ixxxii.;  Ambrose,  Ep.  vi.  x.e.     [Jo- 
vinian lived  at  Rome  when  he  advanced  the  doctrines 
which  were  so  strenuously  opposed;  yet  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Rome  or  Milan  was  his  native  place.     He  was 
not  unlearned,  and  he  lived  a  single  life.     To  the  pre- 
ceding  doctrines   of  Jovinian   the   following   may  be 
added:— That  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  by  b; 
forth  Christ,  which  some  denied ;  that  the 
future  blessedness  do  not  depend  on  the  meritorioi 
of  our  good  works  ;  and  that  a  truly  converted  Chris- 
tian, so  long  as  he  is  such,  cannot  sin  wilfully,  but  will 
so  resist  the  temptations  of  the  devil  as  not  to  1 
come    by   him.      For    these  doctrines    Jovinian   was 
accused  by  some  Christians  at  Rome,  before  Siricius, 
the  Roman  bishop.     A  council  was  assembled  by  Siri- 
cius,  by  which  Jovinian  was  condemned  and  i 
municated.     He  then  retired  with  his  friends  to  Milan. 

they    were    condemned    by    a    council    which 
Ambrose  assembled.     By  such  persecution  tit''  party 
was  soon  crushed.     S<  i  Walch,  Hist,  dtr  Ketz< 
iii.  pages  635 — 682. — Schl.     [The  reader  will  find  iiir- 

■  rencas  to  this  contn  v<  rsy  betwt  i  □  Jerome  and 
Jovinian  In  the  next  century,  pt.  'i.  chap.  iii.  see.  l ;. 
v.  h,  n  the  kindred  dispute  bi  -amo  lather  and 

\  i]  Uantius  Is  discussed. — R. 

r   Theodosiantts,  torn.  iii.  p.  218,  torn.  vi.  p. 
193.    [This  law  is  dated  in  t1  e  y<  ar  1!  irding 

to  the  representation  of  Jerome,  Jovinian,  In  tb 
406,  must  have  been  dead  Borne  considerable  tune. 

must  have  tx  en  sum  d  again  I 
a  different  person    and  there  appears  In  it  no  tra 

plaint!  brought  against  Jovinian-  or  the  date 
of  it  mu  i  i  ctured  by  Tille- 

mont,  i  '  Walch,  H 

.   rol.   iii.  p.   664,   &c.     Si  [J<  vinian  was 

ni  d  at  Roi  i  ■  and  Milan  about  the  yi 
«  ith  him  i  i  About  thi 

Sarmatio  and   Barbatianus,  two  monks  of  Mi'. 

similar  doctrlni  s  at   \  i  iv,  Hi.    B<  e  An 
Epist.   belli,  (or  .v\v.  or  Ixxxii.  in  some  editioi 
\  •>'.  —  Mur. 
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Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ca^sarea,  stood  pre- 
eminent in  consequence  of  his  written 
Apology  fur  Origen.  And  I  believe  this 
storm,  raised  against  the  honour  of  a  man 
to  whom  the  whole  Christian  world  paid 
respect,  would  have  soon  subsided  if  new 
commotions  had  not  arisen  which  proceeded 
from  another  source. 

24.  All  the  monks,  and  especially  those 
of  Egypt,  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Origen,  and  they  spared  no  pains  to  disse- 
minate everywhere  the  opinions  which  they 
imbibed  from  him.  Yet  they  could  not 
persuade  all  to  believe  that  those  opinions 
were  sound  and  correct.  Hence  first  ap- 
peared a  kind  of  smothered  disagreement 
respecting  the  character  of  Origen's  doc- 
trines, which  gradually  increased  till  it 
burst  into  an  open  flame.  Among  many 
others,  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  in 
favour  of  Origen ;  and  as  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome  were  from  other  causes  hostile  to 
John,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  odium 
against  him  on  this  ground.  He  defended 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  re- 
putation of  Origen,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  whole  swarm  of  monks  and  innu- 
merable others  on  his  side.  From  this  be- 
ginning arose  those  vehement  contests 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  Origen  which 
pervaded  both  the  East  and  the  West.  In 
the  West  they  were  fomented  especially  by 
llufinus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  trans- 
lated some  of  Origen's  books  into  Latin, 
and  who  showed  not  obscurely  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  sentiments  those  books 
contained.1  He  therefore  now  incurred 
the  implacable  wrath  of  Jerome.  But  at 
length  Kufinus  being  dead,  the  men  of  high 
reputation  in  the  West  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  Origenism  both  by  their  influence 
and  their  writings,  these  commotions  seemed 
to  subside  in  the  West. 

25.  In  the  East  far  greater  troubles  came 
upon  the  church  on  account  of  Origenism. 
Thcophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
for  various  reasons  hostile  to  some  of  the 
monks  of  Scetys  and  Nitria,  taxed  them 
with  their  Origenism,  and  ordered  them  to 
throw  away  the  books  of  Origen.  The 
monks  resisted  his  command,  alleging  some- 
times that  the  objectionable  passages  in  the 
writings  of  that  holy  man  were  interpola- 
tions of  the  heretics,  and  sometimes  that  it 
was  improper  to  condemn  the  whole  toge- 
ther on  account  of  a  few  censurable  passages. 
Thcophilus  therefore  having  assembled  a 
council  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  3(J<),  which 
condemned  the  Origenists,  with  an  armed 

i  See  especially  Fontaninus,  Hitt.  Liter.  AquUeiens. 

lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  itt,  &c.  v. here  he  gives  an  elaborate 
history  of  Kufinus 


force  drove  the  monks  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Nitria.  They  first  fled  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thence  removed  to  Scythopolis; 
but  finding  themselves  insecure  there  like- 
wise, they  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  in- 
tending to  lay  their  cause  before  the  imperial 
court.2  The  remainder  of  their  history 
belongs  to  the  next  century.  But  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  those  who  are  deno- 
minated Origenists  in  the  writings  of  this 
age  were  not  all  of  one  character ;  for  this 
ambiguous  term  sometimes  denotes  merely 
a  person  who  was  friendly  to  Origen,  one 
who  looked  upon  his  books  as  corrupted  and 
did  not  defend  the  errors  of  which  he  was 
accused ;  but  at  other  times  it  designates 
persons  who  admitted  that  Origen  taught 
all  that  he  was  charged  with  teaching,  and 
who  resolutely  defended  his  opinions.  Of 
this  latter  class  were  many  of  the  monks. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IIISTOltY    OF    CEREMONIES    AND    RTTES. 

1 .  While  the  fostering  care  of  the  em- 
perors sought  to  advance  the  Christian 
religion,  the  indiscreet  piety  of  the  bishops 
obstructed  its  true  nature  and  oppressed  its 
energies  by  the  multiplication  of  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  observation  of  Augustine 
is  well  known — That  the  yoke  once  laid 
upon  the  Jews  was  more  supportable  than 
that  laid  on  many  Christians  in  his  age.3 
For  the  Christian  bishops  introduced  with 
but  slight  alterations  into  the  Christian 
worship,  those  rites  and  institutions  by  which 
formerly  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other 
nations  had  manifested  their  reverence  to- 
wards their  imaginary  deities,  supposing 
that  the  people  would  more  readily  embrace 
Christianity  if  they  perceived  the  rite?, 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
still  existing  unchanged  among  the  Chris- 
tians,  and  perceived  that  Christ  and  the 
martyrs  were  worshipped  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  formerly  their  gods  were.  There 
was  of  course  little  difference  in  these  times 
between  the  public  worship  of  the  Christians- 
and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
both  alike  there  were  splendid  robes,mitres, 
tiaras,    wax-tapers,    croziers,4   processions, 


2  See  Huet,  Origcniana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  196 
Doucin,   Hist,   de  I' Origenisme,   livr.  iii.    p.   95,    &c; 
Hieron.  a  Prato,  Diss.  vi.  in  Sulpitium  Severum    De 
Monachia  ob  Origenis  Nomen  ex  Nitria  tota  , 
pttlsis,  p.  '273,  Veron.  1741,  fol.     These  writers  . 
ancient  authorities,   but    they   make   some   mi 
[The  literary  history  of  this  controversy  I 
Walch,  Hist.  Eceles.  p.  1042,  8cc.—Schl.     [Thehistory 
itself,    but    without    naming   authorities,    i;    given    '•;■ 
Neander  in  his  Chrysottom  u.  dessen   Zeitalter. 
p.  1G3,  &0.—MUT. 

:!  Augustine,  Adjanuarium,  Epitt.  oxlx.  according  to 
the  ancient  division. 

i  The  crozicr  or  biafa  p'a  staff  waa  exactly  i 
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lustrations,  images,  golden  and  silver  vas<  b, 
and  innumerable  otlicr  things.1 

2.  Xo  sooner  had  Constantino  renounced 
the  religion  ofhis  ancestors  than  magnificent 
temples  were  everywhere  erected,  which 
were  adorned  with  pictures  and  images,  and 
which  both  in  their  external  and  their  in- 
ternal form  were  very  similar  to  the  fanes 
and  temples  of  the  gods.'-'  These  temples 
were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  erected  at 
the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  were  called 
Martyria.  The  people  assembled  in  these 
only  at  stated  times.  Others  were  intended 
for  the  ordinary  and  common  meetings  for 
religious  worship,  and  were  afterwards 
called  by  the  Latins  Tituli.3  Both  were 
consecrated  with  imposing  pom]),  and  with 
rites  borrowed  in  great  measure  from  the 
ancient  pontifical  code  of  the  Ilomans;  and 
what  is  more  strange,  a  great  part  of  reli- 
gion was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  multitude 
of  churches,  and  the  right  of  patronage,  as 
it  is  called,  wras  introduced  among  Chris- 
tians for  no  other  reason  than  to  induce 
opulent  persons  to  build  churches.4  Thus 
in  this  particular  the  true  religion  evidently 


form  of  the  lituus,  the  chief  ensign  of  the  ancient 
Augurs.  Sae  Cicero,  De  Dioinatione,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
—  Mur. 

i  Those  who  wish  to  inquire  farther  into  this  resem- 
blance between  Christian  and  Pagan  rites  should  read 
Middleton's  Letter  from  Borne,  showing  the  evict  Con- 
■/  between  Popery  and  Paganism;  Lond.  1710. 
This  discussion  had  been  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
the  previous  century  by  a  French  divine,  De  Croy,  in 
his  Ij's  Trots  Conformities,  l(i0.">,  afterwards  translated 
into  English,  entitled,  Harmony  of  the  Romish  Church 
with  Gentilism,  Judaism,  and  Ancient  Heresies;  Lond. 
Various  other  works  on  this  question  have  been 
published  on  the  continent,  the  names  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Welch's  Biblio.  Thcol.  Selecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  371, 
&C.—S. 

-  See  Spanheim,  Preuik  t  tur  les  Ce-arst  de  Jtrfien,  p. 
47:  hut  especially  Le  Urun,  Explication  hitteraleet  Hit- 
tor,  des  Ceremonies  de  It  Mess< ,  tome  ii.  p.  101.  &c.  For 
a  description  of  such  a  temple  sec  Euschius,  De  Vita 
mtini,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxv.  &c.  Plates  representing 
the  interior  form  are  given  by  Beveridge,  Adnotat.  ad 
Pandectas  Canonum,  torn.  ii.  p.  70,  and  by  Spanheim, 
'.  Hist.  Eccles.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  660.  Some 
parts  of  the  Christian  temples  were  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Jewish  temple.  SeeVitringa,  De  Synagoga  Vetere, 
lib.  iii.  p. 466.    [Some  of  tli  i  were  new  build- 

ings erected  by  the  emperors,  others  were  pagan  temples 
transmuted  to  Christian  churches.   Se 

.  tit.  xvii.  legem,  ii.;  and  Jerome,  Chronicon,  ann. 

was  borrowed  the  division  into 

the  holy  of]  bolj  |  I      '  and  the  court;  from 

which  came  tb  ■  chancel,  the  nave,  and  th  -  porch,  /3»Va> 

vab<;,  and  ydpQrj^. —  Schl. 

■  billon,  Museum  It<tlie.  toin.  ii.  in  Comment,  ad 
.  Roman,  p.  16,  ftc.     [The  Tituli  of  the  middle 
ly  tin'  parish  churches  an 
.  .  v.  bo  derii  ed  tb  lr  titles  from  the  .■ 
iw  churches.    Bee  Du  (  .  ei  Inf. 

Lai 

■  Bo  an 

ftc.  U'  tome  v.  p.  166,  &o.     [Who- 

I  to  any  god  eitl  mailer 

t  tnpl  •  ha  I  atlng  the  | 

attendants  on  th'-  altar  who  there. 

And  whoever  erected  a  I  briatian  temple  possessed  the 

right  in  regard  t"  those  who  should  minister 

This  Induced  roanj  persons  to  build  ehurches. 

to. 


copied  after  superstition;  for  the  ancient 

nations  supposed  that  a  country  or  province 
would  be  the  more  prosperous  and  secure, 
the  more  temples,  fanes,  and  chapels  were 
there  erected  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  be- 
cause those  gods  would  be  ashamed  not  to 
show  themselves  patrons  and  defender-  of 
the  people  who  worshipped  and  honoured 
them  with  so  much  zeal.  The  same  senti- 
ment prevailed  among  the  Christians.  They 
supposed  the  more  temples  there  were  de- 
dicated to  Christ,  to  his  servants  and 
friends,  the  more  certain  they  might  be  of 
assistance  from  Christ  and  his  friends;  for 
they  supposed  God,  Christ,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  equally  with  us  wretched 
mortals  to  be  delighted  and  captivated  with, 
external  signs  and  expressions  of  respect. 

3.  The  Christian  worship  consisted  in 
hymns,  prayers,  reading  the  holy  scriptures, 
a  discourse  to  the  people,  and  then  closed 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper; 
but  these  exercises  were  accompanied  with 
various  ceremonies,  better  calculated  to 
please  the  eye  than  to  excite  true  devotion.5 
But  all  congregations  did  not  by  any  means 
follow  one  and  the  same  rule  or  form.  Each 
individual  bishop  according  to  his  own 
views,  and  as  the  circumstances  of  times, 
places,  and  persons  suggested,  prescribed 
to  his  own  flock  such  a  form  of  public  wor- 
ship as  he  judged  best!  Hence  the  variety 
of  liturgies  which  were  in  use  before  the 
Jloman  pontiff  arrogated  to  himself  supreme 
power  in  religious  matters,  and  persuaded 
people  that  they  ought  to  copy  after  the 
principal  church,  the  common  mother  of 
them  all,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in 
modes  of  worship. 

4.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  all  the 
parts  of  public  worship;  I  will  therefore 
content   myself  with   a  few   observat' 
The  prayers  had  declined  very  much  ; 
their  primitive   simplicity  and   solemi 
and  became  turgid  and  tic.    Among 
the  public  hymns  the  Psalms  of  David  - 
now     r.  .  '!\    1.°      The    public    discouisc; 

■•  the  Greeks  especially  were  formed 
ding  to  the  rules  for  civil  eloquence. 


•'  The  form  of  pnhlic  worship  or  the  liturgy  of  this 
,y  he  very  well  learned  in  general  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusal  Amu  xxii.;  and  from  th 

Constitutions,  which  are  falsi  ly  ascribed  b    I 
Romanus.    These  writers  are  carefully  explained  and 
ted  by  I.e  Brun,  Explication  Litter.  < .'  Uistor.  <•' 
tome  ii.   p.  63,  «C   which  Is  a  ^cry  1 
work.    [See  also  Ernesti's  Ant tnmntfor.  p.  13,  frc.— 
Schl. 

usobre,  Hist,  da  ifanicheisme,  tomeii.  p.  61  1,  &c. 
[Theg  were  sung  in  course  or  in  the! 

lib.  ii.   cap.  ii.  iv.  Ub.  iii.  cap.    iii 

for  the  i  ubllc  worship  on  c<  rtaln  occasion! 

psalms  w<  re  appoint*  d  .  and  It 

'•  >  i    ih  ti     bishop  to  designate  what  psalms  he  would 

rag.     kthanaalus,  Apolog,  ii.  Augustine  < 
cxxxvlil, 


Chap,  iv  ] 
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and  were  better  adapted  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  rude  multitude  who  love 
display  than  to  amend  the  heart.  And  that 
no  foolish  and  senseless  custom  might  be 
omitted  in  their  public  assemblies,  the  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  applaud  their  orators 
as  had  been  practised  in  the  forum  and  in 
the  theatres ;  nay,  they  were  instructed  both 
to  applaud  and  to  clap  the  preachers. l  Who 
could  suppose  that  men  professing  to  despise 
vain  Mory,  and  who  were  appointed  to  show 
to  others  the  emptiness  of  all  human  things, 
would  become  so  senseless  ? 

5.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the 
worship  of  God,  Constantino  required  by  a 
special  law  to  be  observed  more  sacredly 
than  before.2  In  most  congregations  of 
Christians  live  annual  festivals  were  ob- 
served, in  remembrance  namely  of  the  Sa- 
viour's birth,  of  his  sufferings  and  death  for 
the  sins  of  men,  of  his  resurrection,  of  his 
ascension  to  heaven,  and  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  ministers.  Of 
these  festivals  that  of  the  fourteen  days  sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  Christ's  return  to 
life  was  observed  with  much  more  cerempny 
than  the  rest.3  The  oriental  Christians 
kept  the  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  birth  and 
of' his  baptism  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
namely,  the  sixth  day  of  January,  and  this 
day  they  called  Epiphany  ;4  but  the  western 
Christians  seem  always  to  have  consecrated 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  to  the 
memory  of  the  Saviour's  birth ;  for  what  is 
reported  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Julian  I. 
that  he  transferred  the  memorial  of  Christ's 
birth  from  the  sixth  of  January  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,5  appears  to  me 

1  Ferrarius,  Be  J'eterum  Acclamationibus  et  Plausu, 
p.  G6. 

2  Gothofrcdus,  Notes  to  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  i.  p. 
135.  [See  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constan.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
xviii.  xix.  xx.  xxiii.;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap. 
viii.  The  principal  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day  and  the  other 
festivals,  are  collected  in  the  Codex  Justinianus,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  xii.  leg.  1—11.  The  Lord's  day  and  the  other  fes- 
tivals were  placed  on  the  same  level.  On  them  all  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  public  offices  were  to  be 
closed,  except  in  certain  urgent  cases.  Constantine  in 
the  year  321  required  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  all 
mechanics  to  suspend  their  business  on  the  Lord's  day; 
but  he  allowed  such  as  resided  in  the  country  full 
liberty  to  pursue  their  agriculture,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed necessary  for  them  to  sow  their  fields  and  prop 
their  vines  \vh  m  the  weather  and  the  season  best  suited. 
The  emperor  Leo  however  in  the  year  469,  thought 

riculture    required  no   exception,  and  therefore   he 

Luded    farmers   under    the   same    prohibition    with 

'iii  Si     Imp.  Leonis  Novella,  constitut.  54. — 

'■>  Gothofrcdus,  Notes  on  the  Codex  Theodot.  torn.  i. 

Beausobre,  Hist,  da  M  ,  tome  ii.  p. 

,  &c. 

•'.See    Asscman,    Biblioth.    Orient.     Clement      Vatic. 

torn.  ii.   p.   101;  Alph.  J)u  Vignoles,    Divert,  in  the 

Btblio.  Qerman.  torn.  ii.  p.  29.     [Additional  remarks 

on  the  origin  of  the  festivals : — The  first   Christian! 


very  questionable.  The  untoward  success 
of  the  age  in  finding  the  dead  bodies  of  cer- 
tain holy  men  increased  immensely  the 
commemorations  of  the  martyrs.     Devout 


being  chiefly  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  festivals,  found  it  advanta- 
geous after  their  conversions  to  continue  to  meet  in 
that  city  on  the  two  great  feasts  of  the  Passover  and 
Pentecost.     While  thus  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  they 
would  naturally  recognise  with  thrilling  emotions  the 
recurring   anniversaries   of  their   Lord's    crucifixion, 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  ascension  to  heaven,  and 
sending  down  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost.     All  these 
days — Good   Friday,  Easter  Sunday,  Ascent' on  Day, 
and  Whitsuntide — occurred  during  the  Jewish  feasts  of 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  or  in  the  interval  between 
them,  and  having  been  observed  with  peculiar  interest 
were  at  length  considered  as  Christian  festivals  which 
apostolic  usage  had  introduced,  and  were  sanctioned  by 
general  councils.     Augustine  (Epist.  liv.  or  cxviii.  cap. 
i.)  mentions  them  as  the  only  festivals  which  were  than 
regarded  as  having  such  an  origin  and  sanction      He 
admits  indeed  that  the  Christians  of  his  age  observed 
also  Christmas,  or  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  as  a  fes- 
tival ;   but  he  considered  it  of  later  origin  and   less 
sacred  than  the  four  above  mentioned  (Epist.  Iv.  or 
cxix.  cap.  i.)     As  Augustine  represents  Christmas  as 
neither  derived  from  apostolic  usage  nor  sanctioned  by 
any  general  council,  Baillet  very  candidly  says  (  Vies 
des  Saints,  torn  iii.  p.  290),  "  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  hail  its  rise  after  the  council  of  Nice." 
Such  a  conclusion  is  the  more  probable  from  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  omitting  to  speak  of  any  such  festival  in 
the  church,  and  from  their  great  indifference  about 
ascertaining  the  day  of  the  Saviour's  birth.     The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Clemens  Alex.  {  Stroma ta,  lib.  i. 
p.  340  or  249)  is  almost  the  only  genuine  passage  of  an 
ante-Nicene  writer  which  can  be  supposed  to  allude  to 
such  festivals,  and  as  it  states  the  different  conjectures 
in  that  age  respecting  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
manifests  the  indifference  with  which  even  the  learned 
treated  the  subject,  the  passage  is  worth  giving  entire. 
Clemens  had  just  given  a  list  of  all  the  Roman  emper- 
ors till  the  death  of  Commodus,  a.u.   192,  and  had 
stated  in  what  years  of  certain  emperors  the  Saviour 
was  either  born,  or  baptized,  or  crucified.    He  then  says : 
— "  There  are  some  who  over  curiously  (nepiepyoTepoi') 
assign  not  only  the  year,  but  also  the  day  of  our  Sa- 
viour's nativity,  which  they  say  was  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Augustus,  on  the  (25th  of  Pachon)  20th 
of  May.     And  the  followers  of  Basilides  observe  also 
the  day  of  his  baptism  as  a  festival,  spending  the  whole 
previous  night  in  reading ;  and  they  say  it  was  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Ciesar,  on  the  (15th  of  Tybi; 
10th  of  January  ;  but  some  say  it  was  on  the  (1 1th)  7th 
Of  that  month.     Among  those  who  nicely  calculated 
the  time  of  his  passion,  some  say  it  was  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  the  (35th  of  1'hamenoth)  22  1 
of  March;  others  say  the  (25th  of  Pharmuthi)  21st  of 
of  April ;  and  others  that  it  was  on  the  (19th  of  Phar- 
muthi) )5th  of  April  that  the  Saviour  suffered.     Nay, 
some  of  them  say  that  he  was  born  in  (Pharmuthi) 
April,  the  (25th  or  26th)  20th  or  21st  day."     After  the 
establishment    of  Christianity    by   Constantine,    a.  I 
among  the  new  institutions  which  were  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church,  we  seem  authorised  to  place 
the    commemoration    of    Christ's  adoent.     This    the 
oriental  Christians  generally  assigned  to  the  6th  of 
.January,  on  which  day  they  supposed  both  the  birth 
and  baptism  of  Christ  occurred,  and  in  re  ter  ince  to 
both  they  called  it  Epiphany.     But  the  Western  Chris- 
tians observed  the  25th  of  December  as  their  . 
the  nativity.     According  to  an  epistle  of  John,  arch- 
bishop of  Nice  (in  the  Auctar.  Biblio.  Patr.  ed.  I 
! i  !'.-•■,  torn.  ii.  p.  207)  and  an  anonymous  writ 
by  Cotelerius   (ad    Constit.    ApottoL   v.    xiii.),   it 
Julian   1.   bishop  of  Koine,    a.d.   837—352,   who  first 
ascertained  this  to  be  the  right  day;  and  though  this 
authority  is  not  the  best,  yet  it  is  generally  adml 
that  the  designation  of  the  25th  of  D      mber  for  the 

festival  was  tir.st  made  aDOUl  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.      Afterward;  the  oriental   ebm  lually 

same  into  the  Roman  custom,  most  of  them  i 

end  of  the  century.      On  the  other  hand   the  Western 

churches  adopted  the  oriental  Epiphany  on  the  8th  of 
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men  would  have  readily  consented  to  the 
multiplication  of  festivals,  if  the  time  that 
Christians  consumed  in  them  had  been  em- 
ployed to  advance  them  in  true  holiness  ; 
but  the  majority  spent  the  time  rather  in 
idleness  and  dissipation  and  other  vices  than 
in  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  well  known 
among  other  things  what  opportunities  of 
sinning  were  offered  to  the  licentious  by  the 
Vigils,  as  they  were  called,  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide. 

6.  It  was  believed  that  nothing  was  more 
effectual  to  repel  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits 
and  to  propitiate  the  Deity  than  fasting. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  discover  why  the  rulers 
of  the  church  ordained  fasts  by  express 
laws,  and  commanded  as  a  necessary  duty 
what  was  before  left  at  discretion.  The 
Quadragesimal  or  Lent  fast,  as  it  was  called, 
was  considered  more  sacred  than  all  the 
rest,  though  it  was  not  as  yet  fixed  to  a  de- 
terminate number  of  days.1     But  it  should 


January,   as  the  proper  festival  of  Christ's  baptism. 
The  motives  which  led  the  Western  churches  to  place 
the  festival  of  the  nativity  on  the  2oth  of  December  are 
not  clearly  ascertained.     Some  among  the  Catholics 
(as  Harduin),  and  many  among  the  Protestants  (as 
llospinian,    Jablonski,    Eisinschmid,   Gieseler,    Sec), 
think  that  day  was  chosen — first,  because  it  was  the  day 
on  which  the  Romans  celebrated  their  festival  of  natn- 
lis  solis  invicti,  or  of  the  sun's  passing  the  southern 
solstice  and  beginning  to  return  northward — a  fit  em- 
blem of  the  approach  of  the  Sim  of  Righteousness  to 
mortals  (see  the  orations  of  Augustine  and  Chrysostom 
on  the  nativity  of  Christ) ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  festival  of  several  days,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  might  supplant  the  Saturnalia 
and  other  corrupting   festivals  of  the  pagans.      But 
other  reasons  may  be  stated.     Some  no  doubt  believed 
that  the  25th  of  December  was  the  most  probable  day  ; 
and  all  might  have  felt  it  desirable  to  have  a  Christian 
festival  at  some  other  season  of  the  year  than  the  fifty 
or  sixty  days  next  after  the  vernal  equinox,  into  which 
all  the  older  festivals  were  clustered.     From  the  first 
institution  of  this  festival  the  Western  nations  seem  to 
have  transferred  to  it  many  of  the  follies  and  censura- 
ble practices  which  prevailed  in  the  pagan  festivals  of 
the  same  season,  such  as  adorning  the  churches  fantas- 
tically,   mingling    puppet    shows    and    dramas    with 
worship,  universal  feasting  and  merry-making,  visits 
and  salutations,  presents  and  jocularity,  revelry  and 
drunkenness.     For,  from   the  days  of  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom  down  to  our  present  times,  we  find  many 
devout  persons  deprecating  the  heathenish  manner  In 
which  the  festival  was  ke]  t,  and  labouring  to  give  it  a 
more  Christian  character.     The  Christinas  holidays— 
which  by  a  law  of  Theodosios  the  Great  (a.d.  383— 
805)  were  to  comprl  e  fourteen  days,  or  the  seven  days 
before  and  after  Christmas  (Codex  Justinian,  lib.  hi. 
tit.  \ji.  leg.  Li.)— have  borne  so  close  a  resemblance  to 

the   Roman   Saturnalia.  Shrilluria,  \o.  and  to  the.hul 
[Yule]  (east  Of  the  ancient  Goths,  n-   to  alVord   m 

presumption  of  an  unhappy  alliance  between  them 
from  the  first      See  Baillel  ■'  Saints,  Dec. 

tome  iii.  p.  S95,  &c;  Bisenschmld,  Geschicht  tier  S 
und- Festtage,  help.  17D3,   p.  plnian,    De 

f"  .  Festor.   Christ,  ed    II  U,  p.  168,  8rc ;  Neander, 
Kin  \  'I    i.  pt.  ii.  p.  id  ]       i 

(am  a.  oaiMfi  Zeitalter,  vol.  i.  p.  236,  &c  259 
,\c. ;  Bchroeckb,  Kirchengcs.  vol    s    p  and 

Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdet.  book  sx  chap.  Iv. — Mur, 

i  battle,  })<■  Jejuniii  et  Quadragesima,  lib.  Iv     [The 
Quadragesima]  I    t  was  at  Oral  of  only  forty  hours, 

erwards  it  was  extei  reral  days  and 

Its,  and  at  last  settled  at  thlrty-slx.     In  the  oriental 
Lent    commenced  with  the  seventh  week 
befl  "M  two  dayi  In  each     sek  they  bus- 


be  remembered  that  the  fasts  of  this  age 
differed  much  from  those  observed  by  Chris- 
tians in  preceding  ages.  Anciently  those 
who  undertook  to  observe  a  fast  abstained 
altogether  from  food  and  drink ;  in  this  age 
many  deemed  it  sufficient  merely  to  omit 
the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,2  and  this  senti- 
ment afterwards  became  universal  anions 
the  Latins. 

7.  For  the  more  convenient  administra- 
tion of  baptism  sacred  fonts  or  baptisteria3 
were  erected  in  the  porches  of  the  temples. 
This  sacred  rite  was  always  administered, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  on  the  vigils  of 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  with  lighted  wax 
candles  and  by  the  bishop,  or  by  the  pn  8- 
byters  whom  he  commissioned  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  some  places  salt,  a  symbol  of 
purity  and  wisdom,  was  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  baptized ;  and  everywhere  a  double 
anointing  was  used,  the  first  before  and  the 
other  after  the  baptism.  After  being  bap- 
tized the  persons  appeared  clad  in  white 
gowns  during  seven  days.  The  other  rites, 
which  were  either  of  temporary  duration 
or  confined  to  certain  countries,  are  here 
omitted. 

8.  The  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
catechumens  were  the  same  in  this  century 
as  the  preceding.  That  the  Lord's  supper 
was  administered  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  (though  in  some  places  only  on  Sun- 
days) to  all  who  assembled  for  the  worship 
of  God,  appears  from  innumerable  testi- 
monies. It  was  also  administered  at  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  and  at  funerals; 
whence  arose  afterwards  the  masses  in 
honour  of  the  saints  and  for  the  dead.  The 
bread  and  wine  were  now  everywhere  ele- 
vated before  distribution,  so  that  they  might 
be  seen  by  the  people  and  be  viewed  with 
reverence ;  and  hence  arose,  not  long  after, 
the  adoration  of  the  symbols.  Neither  ca- 
techumens nor  penitents,  nor  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  this 
holy  ordinance,  nor  did  the  sacred  orators 
in  their  public  discourses  venture  to  speak 


pended  the  fasl  :  but  in  the  Western  churches  it  com- 
menced with  the  sixth  week,  because  they  fasted  on  the 
Sundays.     Finally,  Gregory  the  Great  In  the  sixth 
century,  or  as  ethers  say  Gregory  11.  In  the  i 
century,  added  four  days  more  to  xh\>  fast,  so  as  to 
make  it  full  forty  days.     In  the  fourth  century  however 
the  Lent  fast  was  in  a  degree  optional,  and  the  | 
were  exhorted  with  entreaties  to  its  observance 
Baumgarteo's  Erltiuterung  der  Christ,  Alter th.  p 
8to.—5 
I  See  Barbeyrac,  D<  It  Moral 
■'■  The  Baptisteries  were  properly  buildin 
to  the  churches,  in  which  the  catechumi 

BtrUCted  and  where  were  a  sort   of  ci-terns  into  which 
Water  was  let  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and  in  which  the 
candidates  were  baptised  by  Immersion.     v 
garten'  \mgder  Christ.  JH  rtk.  p.  888. —  S 

Iso  Rob.  Robertson's   History  <\f  Baptism,  chap. 
\ii.  pages  67   -78,  I817. — Mwr. 
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openly  and  plainly  concerning  its  true  na- 
ture. The  origin  of  this  custom  was  not 
very  creditable,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
yet  many  oiFer  an  honourable  excuse  for  it 
by  saying  that  this  concealment  might 
awaken  eagerness  in  the  catechumens  to 
penetrate  early  into  these  mysteries. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    HERESIES. 

1 .  The  seeds  and  remains  of  those  sects 
which  were  conspicuous  in  the  preceding- 
centuries  continued  in  this,  especially  in 
the  East ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  make  some 
proselytes,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity 
of  their  opinions.  The  Manichsean  sect 
beyond  others,  and  by  its  very  turpitude, 
ensnared  many,  and  often  persons  of  good 
talents  also,  as  appears  by  the  example  of 
Augustine.  This  wide  spreading  pestilence 
the  most  respectable  doctors  of  the  age,  and 
anion?;  them  Augustine,  when  recovered 
from  his  infatuation,  made  efforts  to  arrest; 
some  indeed  with  more  learning  and  discri- 
mination, and  others  with  less,  but  none  of 
them  without  some  success.  But  the  dis- 
ease could  not  be  wholly  extirpated  either 
by  books  or  by  severe  laws,1  but  after  re- 
maining latent  for  a  time,  and  when  most 
people  supposed  it  extinct,  it  would  break 
out  again  with  greater  violence;  for  the 
Manichaeans,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  assumed  successively  various  names, 
as  Encratites,  Apotactics,  Saccophori,  Hy- 
droparastites,  Solitaries,  &c.  and  under 
these  names  they  often  lay  concealed  for  a 
time,  but  not  long,  for  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies  would  find  them  out.2 

2.  But  the  state  had  little  to  fear  from 
these  people,  whose  energies  were  gradually 
impaired  and  oppressed  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  penal  laws  and  persecutions.  A 
much  more  threatening  storm  arose  in 
Africa  which,  though  small  in  its  commence- 


1  See  in  the  Codex  Theodot.  torn.  vi.  pt.  i.  ed.  Ritter. 
various  and  peculiarly  severe  laws  of  the  emperors 
against  the  Manich&ans.  In  the  year  372  Valentinian 
senior  forbade  their  holding  meetings,  and  laid  their 
preachers  under  heavy  penalties,  p.  12G.  In  the  year 
-3S1  Theodosius  the  Great  pronounced  them  infamous, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  p.  138. 
See  other  laws  even  more  severe  than  these,  pages  137, 
13S,  170,  &c.  [The  writers  who  confuted  the  Mani- 
chsans  are  very  fully  enumerated  by  Walch,  in  his 
Hist,  der  Ketoer.  vol.  i.  p.  808,  kc.—Schl. 

>  See  the  law  of  Theodosius,  in  the  Codex  Thcodos. 
torn.  vi.  pages  131,  136,  13S.  [The  popular  names  as- 
sumed by  the  Maninhiwmg were,  tyKpanrtu,  continents 
from  their  condemning  marriage;  anoTaKT'iKol,  set 
apart  or  consecrated  to  God ;  craiKKofyopoi,  wearers  of 
sackcloth ;  uSpon-apacn-arai,  presenters  of  water,  from 
their  using  water  only  In  the  eucharist ;  and  iolitarii, 
solitaries  or  monks.  —  Mur. 


ment,  kept  both  the  church  and  the  state  in 
commotion  for  more  than  a  century.  Men- 
surius,  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  Africa, 
dying  in  the  year  311,  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  the  clergy  elected  Csecilian, 
the  archdeacon,  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  he 
was  consecrated  immediately  without  wait- 
ing for  the  bishops  of  Numidia  by  the 
bishops  of  Africa  [Proper,  or  the  province 
of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital].  The 
Numidian  bishops  who,  according  to  cus- 
tom, should  have  been  present  at  the  con- 
secration, were  highly  offended  at  being 
excluded  from  the  ceremony,  and  therefore 
having  assembled  at  Carthage  they  sum- 
moned Csecilian  to  appear  before  them. 
The  feelings  of  these  excited  bishops  were 
still  more  inflamed  by  the  efforts  of  certain 
presbyters  of  Carthage,  especially  Botrus 
and  Celesius,  the  competitors  of  Csecilian, 
and  by  an  opulent  lady  named  Lucilla,  who 
was  unfriendly  to  Csecilian  (by  whom  she 
had  been  reproved  for  her  superstition),  and 
who  distributed  large  sums  of  money  among 
those  Xumidians,  that  they  might  vigorously 
oppose  the  new  bishop.  When  therefore 
Crecilian  refused  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  these  bishops,  they,  seventy  in 
number,  and  headed  by  Secundus,  bishop 
of  Tigisis,  with  the  approbation  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Carthage,  pronounced  Csecilian  unworthy 
of  his  office,  and  created  Majorinus,  his 
deacon,  bishop  of  Carthage.  Hence  the 
Carthaginian  church  was  divided  into  two 
factions,  headed  by  the  two  bishops  Cseci- 
lian and  Majorinus. 

3.  The  Xumidians  stated  two  grounds 
for  their  sentence  against  Csecilian.  1st, 
That  the  principal  bishop  concerned  in  his 
consecration,  Felix  of  Aptunga,  was  a  tra- 
ditor;  that  is,  that  during  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  he  had  delivered  up  the  sacred 
books  to  the  magistrates  to  be  burned,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  an  apostate  from 
Christ,  and  of  course  could  not  impart  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  new  made  bishop.  2d, 
That  Csecilian  himself  when  a  deacon  had 
been  hard-hearted  and  cruel  to  the  witnesses 
for  Christ  or  the  martyrs  during  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  and  had  forbidden  food 
to  be  carried  to  them  in  prison.  To  these 
two  causes  they  added  the  contumacy  of 
Csecilian,  who  being  summoned  to  a  trial 
before  them  refused  to  appear.  Among 
these  Numidian  bishops  no  one  was  more 
ardent  and  violent  than  Donatus,  the  bishop 
of  Casse  Nigrre ;  whence,  as  most  writers 
suppose,  the  whole  party  opposed  to  Cseci- 
lian were  from  him  called  Donatists,  (hough 
there  are  those  who  think  the  name  waa  de- 
|  rived  from  the  other  Donatus,  whom  the 
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Donatists  called  the  Great.1  In  a  . 
short  lime  this  controversy  was  diffused 
over  the  whole,  not  only  of  Numidia  but 
even  of  Africa;  and  most  of  the  cities  had 
two  bishops,  one  taking  side  with  Cajcilian 
and  the  other  with  Majorinus. 

4.  The  Donatists  having  brought  this 
controversy  before  Constantine  the  Great 
in  the  year  313,  the  emperor  committed  the 
examination  of  it  to  Ivlelchiadc  s,  the  Roman 
bishop,  with  whom  he  joined  three  bishops 
from  Gaul  as  assessors.  In  this  court 
CaaciliaB  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  al- 
against  him,  but  the  allegations 
.  >t  Felix  of  Aptunga,  who  had  conse- 
crated  him,  were  not  examined.  The  em- 
peror therefore  in  the  year  314  committed 
the  cause  of  Felix  to  the  separate  examina- 
tion of  JFlian,  his  proconsul  for  Africa,  by 
whom  Felix  was  pronounced  innocent;  but 
the  Donatists  raised  many  exceptions  against 
the  decisions  of  Melchiades  and  JElian,  and 
especially  they  objected  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  bishops  who  were  joined  with  Mel- 
chiades as  judges.  They  said  a  formal 
decision  of  seventy  venerable  bishops  of 
Xumidia  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  far 
more  weight  than  a  decree  of  only  nil 
bishops  (the  number  present  at  Koine),2 
and  those  but  partially  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  in  Africa.  To  quiet  these 
murmurs  the  emperor,  in  the  year  314,  ap- 
pointed a  much  larger  tribunal  to  meet  at 
Aries,  composed  of  bishops  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
Here  again  the  Donatists  lost  their  cause, 
and  appealed  to  a  trial  before  the  emperor 
If.  He  did  not  reject  the  appeal,  but 
in  the  year  31(3  examined  the  cause  at 
Milan,  the  parties  being  present  before  him. 


i  In  the  Donatist  contests,  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  Donatui  distinguished  themselves;  the  one  was  a 
Numidian,  and  bishop  of  Casa?  Nigra?,  the  Other  was 
the  second  leader  of  the  Donatists,  succeeded  Majorinus 
as  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  virtues  was  honoured  by  his  partisans  with  the 
title  of  the  Great.  The  learned  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion— "From  which  of  these  men  did  the  Donatista 
derive  their  name?''  Arguments  of  nearly  equal 
Btri  ngth  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides  of  this  unhn- 
portani  qui  tion.  1  should  think  the  name  was  derived 
from  both.  [The  Donatist*  received  several  names. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  schism  they  were  called 
the  party  of  Majorinus.  Afterwards  they  were  called 
Donotiana  and  Donatists,  though  they  would  not  allow 
of  this  Mane  which  was  given  then  by  the  orthodox. 
Finally,  they  were  called  Montenses)  Mountaineers  v* 
which  the]  aj  Rome,  and.  either  because 

Id  thi  Ir  mei  tii  ga  in  a  mountain,  er  becanse  they 
|.(1  the  Mont  an  i  t    ,  also  CampiUe  and  Rupitrn 
upltanL  because  they  assembled  on  the  plains  and 
1     Si  h  f. 
'■'  The  Emperor,  ia  bis  litters  to  Melchiadas,  named 
..!  three  i  relates    \i/.  Maternus,  Rheticiua, 
and  Marimi  .  Autun,  and   \  i 

Mt  with  hit:  ontroverss  ,  but 

I  seven  ,.  on   to  be  addi d  to  thi 

i    lently 
i  Chat  thej  i  n  In  all. — 

Had. 


ion  also  was  against  the  Don;; 
and  this  contumacious  party  now  cast  re- 
proaches on  the  emperor  himself,  and 
plained  thai  Hosius,  the  bishop  ofCorduba, 
who  was  the  friend  both  of  the  emperor  and 
Cseciliiu,  had  corrupted  the  mind  of  the 
former  to  give  an  unrighteous  decision. 
This  moved  the  emperor's  indignation,  and 
he  now,  in  the  year  31G,  ordered  their 
temples  to  be  taken  from  them  in  Africa, 
and  the  seditious  bishops  to  be  banished, 
and  some  of  them  also — perhaps  for  the  li- 
centiousness of  their  tongues  and  pens he 

put  to  death.  Hence  arose  violent  com- 
motions and  tumults  in  Africa,  Sue  the 
Donatist  party  was  very  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  emperor  i..  ,rove 

to  allay  thc^e  tumults  by  his  env. 
5.  It  was  unquestionably  amid  tl: 
ble  commotions  that  those  called  Circirmcel- 
liones1  first  originated;  a  furious,  1. 
sanguinary  set,  composed  of  the  } 
and  rustic  populace,  who  espousing  the  i 
of  the  Donatists  defended  it  by  the  force  of 
arms,  and  roaming  through  the  province  of 
Africa  filled  it  with  slaughter,  rapine,  and 
burnings,  and  committed  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  against   the  adverse   party.      This 
mad    throng  who   disregarded    death    and 
every  evil,  nay,  faced  death  when  there  was 
occasion  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  brought 
extreme  odium    upon  the  Donatists;   and 
yet  it  does  not  appear  from  any  competent 
evidence   that    the  Donatist    bishops,    and 
especially  those  possessed  of  any  measure  oi 


3  Xo  proofs  could  be  more  clear  than  those  afforded 
by  this  whole  controversy,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  em- 
peror's power  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  person  in  that  age  cor.ee hed  of  a  single  supreme 
judge  over  the  whole  church  appointed  by  Christ 
himself.  The  conventions  at  Rome  and  Aries  are 
commonly  called  councils;  but  whoever  views  them 
impartially  will  perceive  that  they  were  not  properly 
councils,  but  rather  courts  held  by  special  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  or  to  speak  in  the  langl  . 
modern  times,  High  Commission  Courts.  [To  this 
opinion  Walch  subscribes  ia  his  Htet.dtr  Ketxer.  vol. 
iv.  p,  343,  \e  where  be  says; — "The  whole  history 
speaks  out  loudly  that  in  settling  this  controversy  and 
restoring  p.  ace,  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  nothing  and 
the  emperor  everything.  In  the  numerous  transactions 
the  bishop  Melchiades  appears  only  once,  and  then  not 
as  supreme  head  of  the  church  but  merely  as  the  em- 
peror's commlsaJonoTi  charged  with  the  execution  of 
Ids  commands.  No  papal  ordinance1,  no  appeal  to  the 
ce.urt  of  Ke>me.  no  dernier  decision,  was  here  once 
thought  of.  So  the  scdesiaatioa]  law  of  Africa  in  th.it 
age  had  no  article  respecting  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  commencement  to  the  final 
subjugation  of  ihe  IHmatists,  we  every  where  meet  with 
thfl  esnp-  ror.  imperial  trials,  imperial  commissioners. 
Imperial  laws,  Imperial  punishments,  Imperial  executive 
officers,  all  In  full  operation." — Sckl. 

•I  They  were1  called  Circumcelliones    \agrants\  or  1  y 

contraction  Ciroeliones,  from  ti.  cottages  of 

the  peasants  around  which  thej  hovered,  having  no 
.i\cii  residence.     They  styled  themselves  Agonistic! 
combatants),  pretending  that  they  wi  re  ci  ml  atii 
vanquishing  the  devil.    Welch,  ulisupra,  p.  157,  thinks 
.  i  be  proved  that  the  Circumccllioo 
istans.—  Schl. 
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good  sense  and  religion,  approved  or  insti- 
gated their  proceedings.  The  storm  con- 
tinuing to  increase  and  seeming  to  threaten 
a  civil  war,  Constantino  after  attempting-  a 
reconciliation  without  effect,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  prefects  of  Africa,  repealed  the 
laws  against  the  Donatists  [a.d.  321],  and 
gave  the  African  people  ill1 1  liberty  to  fol- 
io w  either  of  the  contending  parties  at  their 
own  option.1 

6.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  his  son  Constans,  on  whom  the 
African  province  devolved,  in  the  year  348 
sent  thither  Macarius  and  Paulas  as  his 
lieutenants,  to  heal  this  deplorable  schism 
and  to  persuade  the  Donatists  to  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  orthodox.  But  the  chief 
Donatist  bishop,  Donatus,  whom  his  sect 
denominated  the  Great,  strenuously  opposed 
a  reconciliation,  and  the  other  bishops  fol- 
lowed liis  example.  The  Circumcelliones 
still  contended  furiously  with  slaughter  and 
war  in  support  of  the  party  whose  interest 
they  espoused.  After  Macarius  had  van- 
quished these  in  battle  at  Bagnia  [or 
Bagajal,  he  no  longer  recommended  but 
enjoined  peace  and  reconciliation,  A  few 
Donatists  obeyed,  the  majority  either  fled  or 
were  sent  into  banishment,  among  whom 
was  Donatus  the  Great,  and  many  suffered 
the  severest  punishments.  In  this  persecu- 
tion of  the  Donatists,  which  lasted  thirteen 
years,  many  things  were  done,  as  the  Catho- 
lics themselves  concede,2  which  no  upright, 
impartial,  and  humane  person  can  well  say 
were  righteous  and  just ;  and  hence  the  nu- 
merous complaints  made  by  the  Donatists 
of  the  cruelty  of  their  adversaries.3 

7.  Julian  on  his  accession  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  in  the  year  362,  per- 
mitted the  Donatists  to  return  to  their 
country  and  enjoy  their  former  liberty. 
After  their  return  they  drew  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  in  a  short  time  into  their 
communion.4    Gratian  enacted  indeed  some 


1  The  Donatists  soon  became  very  numerous  through- 
out Africa.  In  some  places  they  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Catholics.  In  the  year  330  one  of  their 
councils  consisted  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  bishops.     See  Augustine,  Kp.  €J3.—Mur. 

2  I  will  here  give  a  quotation  from  Optatus  of  Me- 
kvi,  whom  none  will  refuse  as  a  witness,  De  Sctdsmate 
Donatistor.  lib.  hi.  sec.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  Du  Pin:  "  Ab  Ope- 
rariis  unitatis  (the  imperial  legates  Macarius  and 
Paullus)  multa  quidam  aspere  gesta  sunt. — Fugerunt 
omnes  Episcopi  cum  clericis  suis,  alimu  sunt  mortui : 
qui  fortiores  fuerunt,  capti  et  longe  relegati  sunt." 
Through  thifl  whole  book  Optatus  is  at  much  pains  to 
apologise  for  this  severity,  the  blame  of  which  he  easts 
upon  the  Donatists.  Yet  he  docs  not  dissemble  that 
ail  of  it  cannot  by  any  moans  be  approved  or  Justified. 

the  Collatio  Carihagin.  diet  tcrticc,  sec.  eclviii. 
at  the  end  of  Optatus  p.  315. 

*  When  the  Donatists  returned  under  the  pern 
of  Julian,  they  demanded  of  the  orthodox  the  restora- 
tion of  their  churches.     Hut  at  they  were  not  frilling 

•  them  up,  and  as  little  eould 
the  civil  authorities,  the  Doaati  t    felt  Justified  in  un- 


laws against  them,   and  especially  in  387 

commanded  all  their  temples  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  all  their  assemblies,  even  m 
the  fields  and  private  houses,  to  be  broken 
up.5  But  the  fury  of  the  Circumcelliones, 
who  were  the  soldiery  of  the  Donatists,  and 
the  fear  of  producing  intestine  war,  un- 
doubtedly prevented  the  vigorous  execution 
of  these  laws,  for  it  appears  that  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century  the  Donatist  com- 
munity in  Africa  was  so  extensive  as  to 
have  more  than  four  hundred  bishops.  As 
the  century  drew  to  a  close,  however,  two 
things  impaired  not  a  little  the  energies  of 
this  very  nourishing  community.  The  one 
was  a  great  schism  which  arose  in  it,  occa- 
sioned by  one  Maxim inus,6  which  afforded 
the  Catholics  great  advantage  in  opposing 
the  Donatists;  the  other  was  the  zeal  of 
Augustine,  first  a  presbyter  and  then  bishop 
of  Hippo;  for  he  assailed  them  most  vi- 
gorously in  books,  sermons,  conferences, 
by  his  advice,  admonitions,  and  activity  in 
assemblies,  and  being  very  ardent  and  ener- 
getic, he  roused  against  them  not  only  Africa 
but  all  Christendom,  as  well  as  the  imperial 
court.7 

8.  That  the  Donatists  were  sound  in  doc- 
trine their  adversaries  admit,  nor  were  their 
lives  censurable,  if  we  except  the  enormities 
of  the  Circumcelliones,  which  were  detested 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Donatists,  Their 
fault  was  that  they  regarded  the  African 
church  as  having  fallen  from  the  rank  and 
nrivilege  of  a  true  church,  and  as  destitute 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  adherence  to  Csecilian,  not- 


pending  upon  their  own  strength.  Most  unhappy 
proceedings  ensued,  which  have  brought  lasting  dis- 
grace upon  the  Donatists.  Bloodshed,  merciless  denial 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  violation  of  females,  in  a  word, 
the  worst  excesses  of  an  oppressed  party,  which  after 
long  continued  sufferings  felt  itself  authorised  to  take 
unsparing  revenge,  attended  the  restoration  of  the  Do- 
natists. The  orthodox  made  resistance  and  would  not 
tamely  suffer.  And  hence  arose  those  tumultuous 
scenes  which  the  magistrates  reported  to  the  court  ; 
and  very  probably  had  Julian  lived  a  little  longer,  per- 
secuting laws  would  have  been  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment. See  \Vralch,  Hist,  der  Ketxer.  vol.  iv.  p.  175. — 
Schl. 

5  Codex  Theodot.  lib.  ii.  ne  sanct.  Bapt.  iteretur. — 
SdJ. 

6  On  this  schism  among  the  Donati.-:ts  and  others  of 
les3  magnitude,  see  Walch,  Mitt,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  iv. 
pages  258— 2C7.—  Schl. 

7  A  full  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Augustine 
against  the  Donatists  is  given  by  Walch,  Hist,  der 
Ketzer.  vol.  iv.  p.  254,  &c.  and  of  his  other  efforts 
against  them  an  account  is  given,  [hid.  p.  191,  fcc.  We 
will  make  here  a  single  remark,  that  it  was  during  these 
contests  Augustine  first  exhibited  in  his  writings  thai 
horrid  principle — Heretics  are  to  he  punished  with 
temporal  punishments  and  death — a  principle  wholly 
inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  one  which  in  .-i t"l •  r 
ages  served  as  an  exCUM  for  inhuman  cruelties.  Only 
read  Augustine's 48th  Epistle,  ./'/  Vincent.  andbis50th, 
Ad  BonifitC.  and  several  others,  and  you  will  the 

with  all  the  plausible  arguments  which  the  spirit  of 

■ 
of  Christianity — as  to  blind  the  ey<  s  of  kin 
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withstanding  his  offences  and  those  of  his 
consecrator,  Felix  of  Aptunga ;  and  all 
other  churches  which  united  and  communed 
with  that  of  Africa  they  looked  upon  as  de- 
filed and  polluted,  and  believed  that  them- 
selves alone,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  bishops,  merited  the  name  of  the  true, 
pure,  and  holy  church,  and  in  consequence 
of  these  opinions  they  avoided  all  communion 
with  other  churches  in  order  to  escape  de- 
filement. This  error  led  them  to  maintain 
that  the  sacred  rites  and  administrations  of 
the  Christians  who  disagreed  with  them 
were  destitute  of  all  efficacy,  and  not  only 
to  rebaptize  those  who  came  over  to  them 
from  other  societies,  but  either  to  exclude 
from  the  sacred  office  or  to  re-ordain  those 
ministers  of  religion  who  joined  their  com- 
munity. This  schismatic  pestilence  scarcely 
extended  beyond  Africa,  for  the  few  small 
congregations  which  the  Donatists  formed 
in  Spain  and  Italy  had  no  permanence,  but 
•were  soon  broken  up.1 

9.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
theDonatist  controversy,  or  in  the  year  317, 
another  storm  of  greater  consequence  and 
more  pernicious  arose  in  Egypt,  which 
spread  its  ravages  over  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  ground  of  this  contest  was  the 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  a 
doctrine  which  during  the  three  preceding 
centuries  had  not  been  in  all  respects  de- 
fined. It  had  indeed  often  been  decided, 
in  opposition  to  the  Sabellians  and  others, 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  also  between  them 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  as  we  commonly 
express  it,  that  there  are  three  distinct  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead.  But  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  persons  and  the  nature  of 
the  difference  between  them  had  not  been 
a  subject  of  dispute,  and  therefore  nothing 
had  been  decreed  by  the  church  on  these 
points,  much  less  was  there  any  prescribed 
phraseology  which  it  was  necessary  to  use 
when  speaking  of  this  mystery.  The  doctors 
therefore  explained  this  subject  in  different 
ways,  or  gave  various  representations  of  the 


1  A  more  full  account  of  the  Donatists  is  given  by 
Valesius,  Diss,  dt  SchUmaU  Donatistarum,  subjoined 
to  blfl  edition  of  Eusebhis's  Hist.  Ecctet.;  l>y  ittig,  Hist. 
Donatumi,  in  an  appendix  to  his  hook  !)■  /In  rt  (.  j;ri 
Apod,  p-  '241;  by  Wltsius,  Miseet.  Sacra,  torn.  i.  lib. 
i\.  ]>  749  ;  l>y  Noris,  Hist.  Donatiana,  a  posthumous 
work  which  the  brother!  Ilalhrini  enlarged  and  pul>- 
liahed,  Opp.  torn.  i\.  16,  flee.]  ami  by  Long,  History qf 
■'■■  I'ui.rto/^  London.  1077,  BTO.  The  narrat've  we 
res  above  is  derived  from  the  original  sources; 
and  if  our  lift  is  spared  it  wdl  in  due  time  be  corrobo- 
rated  by  a  statement  of  the  requisite  testimonies. 
[What  Moaheim  N\as  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  bis 
death,  lii-  successor  In  the  professorial  chair  of  church 
history,  Dr.  Welch,  has  accomplished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  friends  of  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Hist,  tier  Ketster.  paj 
3")».—  5  c  Id. 


difference  between  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  without  offence  being  taken. 
The  majority  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  had,  on  this  subject  as  well  as 
others,  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen,  who 
taught  that  the  Son  is  in  God  what  reason 
is  in  man,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  divine  energy  or  power 
of  acting  and  working;  which  opinion,  if  it 
be  not  cautiously  stated,  may  lead,  among 
other  difficulties,  to  the  subversion  of  any 
real  distinction  between  the  divine  persons, 
or  in  other  words  to  Sabellianism. 

10.  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
— it  is  uncertain  on  what  occasion — ex- 
pressed himself  very  freely  on  this  subject 
in  a  meeting  of  his  presbyters,  and  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  the  Son 
possesses  not  only  the  same  dignity  as  the 
Father,  but  also  the  same  essence.2  But 
Arius,  one  of  the  presbyters,  a  man  of  acutc- 
ness  and  fluency,  influenced  perhaps  by  ill- 
will  towards  his  bishop,3  at  first  denied  the. 
truth  of  Alexander's  positions,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  allied  to  the  Sabellian  errors 
which  were  condemned  by  the  church,  and 
then  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  he 
maintained  that  the  Son  is  totally  and  es- 
sentially distinct  from  the  Father;  that  he 
was  only  the  first  and  noblest  of  those 
created  beings  whom  God  the  Father  formed 
out  of  nothing,  and  the  instrument  which 
the  Father  used  in  creating  this  material 
universe;  and  therefore  that  he  was  inferior 
to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  indisrnitv.1 


2  See  Socrates,  Hist  Ecclex.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.;  Theodo- 
ret,  Hist.  Lccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 

3  A  historian  should  be  cautious  of  judging  of  the 
motives  of  human  actions,  for  there  are  cases  in  which 
a  man's  motives  are  discernible  only  to  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience. The  present  is  such  a  case.  Here  we  can 
express  only  a  dubious  "perhaps,"  when  we  impartially 
survey  the  sources  of  the  history  of  Arius.  We  com- 
monly read,  it  is  true,  that  ambition  of  distincti 
Arius  to  contradict  his  bi.-liop.  But  this  cannot  bo 
proved  by  credible  testimony,  and  his  opposera,  Alex- 
ander and  Athanasius,  who  would  surely  have  used  this 
fact  to  his  disadvantage  if  it  had  been  known  to  tl  m, 
observe  a  profound  silence  en  the  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  Phttoetorghu  relates  (£f£st.  Ecctes.  lib.  i.  cap. 
iii.)  that  Arius,  when  the  vol  lectors  were  \<  ry 
favourable  to  himself,  modestly  directed  the  choice  on 
Alexander.  Philostorgius.  it  must  be  owned,  was  an 
Arian.  and  his  testimony  is  ot  no  great  weight.  1  Int 
the  direct  contrary  to  what  he  states  is  not  capable  of 
proof.  The  motives  therefore  which  actuated  Arius  in 
opposing  his  bishop  must  be  regarded  as  dubious. 
Probably  something  of  human  Infirmity  was  found  on 
both  sides.  The  conduct  of  Arius  in  the  contest  Itself 
betrays  pride,  conceit   of  learning,  and   a   contentious 

disposition.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Artans  complain 

that    Alexander    was    actuated    by   envy   and    p.  | 
hatred  of  Arius.  bf  eau-e  the  great  popularity  of  Arius 

had  excited  his  Jealousy,    s  ■■  Welch,  Hist.  der  A 

vol.  ii.  p.  .'!!»•'>.  .\.'.      Sri,'. 

I  Both  Alexander  and  Arius  have  left  US  Statements, 
each  Of  his  own  doctrinal  views,  and  also  what  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  sentiments  of  his  antagonist.  The 
statements  are  in  their  private  letters,  written  after 

long  and  public   discussions  at    Alexandria,  and  when 
Alius  and  his  friends  were  oast  out  of  the  church.    The 

letter  ^i'  Alexander  :~  addressed  to  his  namesake,  Al<  \- 
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What  were  his  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  equally  manifest.  That  his  views  of 
the  Son  of  God  were  combined  with  some 
other  opinions  differing  from  the  common 
sentiments  of  Christians  cannot  be  doubted, ' 
but  no  one  of  the  ancients  has  left  us  a  con- 
nected and  systematic  account  of  the  reli- 
gion professed  by  Alius  and  his  associates.2 
1 1 .  The  opinions  of  Arias  were  no  sooner 
divulged  than  they  found  very  many  abet- 
tors, and  among  them  men  of  distinguished 
talents  and  rank  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.    Alexander  on  the 


ander  of  Byzantium,  since  of  Constantinople,  and  that 
of  Anns  to  his  friend  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  Both 
are  preserved  by  Theodore*,  Hist.  EccL  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
v.  [They  are  both  given  in  the  translation  of  Theodo- 
ret,  in  Bagster's  Greek  Eccles.  Historians,  Lond.  1814, 
p.  G,  &c.  and  23,  &c]  According  to  these  statements, 
both  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  considered  the  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world  as  a  derived  existence, 

-  generated  by  the  Father.  But  they  differed  on 
two  points.  1st.  The  orthodox  believed  his  generation 
was  from  eternity,  so  that  he  was  coeval  with  the  Fa- 
But  the  Arians  believed  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  was  not.  2d,  The  orthodox  believed  the  Son 
to  be  derived  of  and  from  the  Father,  so  that  he  was 
ofjuuovoxo?,  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father.  But 
the  Arians  believed  that  he  was  formed  cut  of  nothing. 
e£  ovk  6vru)v  zlvai  by  the  creative  power  of  God.  Both 
however  agreed  in  calling  him  God  and  in  ascribing  to 
him  divine  perfections.  As  to  his  offices  or  his  being 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  men,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
differed  materially  in  their  views.  Indeed,  so  im] 
and  fluctuating  were  the  views  of  that  age  respecting 
the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  way  in  which  sinners  are 
that  lie  v.-as  for  aught  they  could  see  an  equally 
competent  Saviour,  whether  he  were  a  finite  creature  or 
i"  3  infinite  and  ail-perfect  God.  Hence  both  the  Arians 
and  the  orthodox  then  embraced  the  same  system  of 
theology  in  substance;  and  the  chief  importance  in  a 
theological  view  of  their  controversy  respecting  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  related  to  tli3  assigning  him  that 
rank  in  the  universe  which  properly  belonged  to  him, — 
Mur. 

1  This  conjecture  of  Mosheim  (which  his  former 
translator  has  swelled  into  a  strong  affirmation)  ap- 

to  be  gratuitous.     See  the  preceding  note.— Mur. 

-'  The  history  of  the  Arian  contests  is  to  be  drawn 

from   Eusebius,    Be    Vita    Constantini,   from  various 

of  Athanasius,  Opp.  torn,  i.;  from  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret ; 
from  Epiphanius,  Hares.  Ixix.  and  from  other  writers 
Of  this  and  the  following  century.  But  among  all  these, 
there  i3  not  one  whom  we  may  justly  pronounce  free 
from  partiality.  And  the  Arian  history  still  needs  a 
writer  of  integrity  and  void  alike  of  hatred  and  love. 
There  were  faults  on  both  sides,  but  those  who  hitherto 
have  described  this  controversy  could  discover  the 
faults  of  only  one  of  the  parties.  [This  has  now  ceased 
to  be  absolutely  true,  since  Walch,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  pages  385—700,  has  so  treated 
<  ory  of  Ariua  and  his  followers,  that  a  man  must 
himself  be  in  the  highest  degree  partial  if  he  can  deny 
the  honour  of  impartiality  to  this  writer.— ScAf.]  It  is 
a  common  opinion  that  Ariua  was  too  much  attached 
to  the  sentiments  of  Flato  and  Origen.  See  Petavius,  ! 
■'.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  38.     But 

who  think  so  are  certainly  in  an  error.   For  Oi 
and  Plato  differ  widely  from  Arius;  on  the  contrary 
it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  Alexander,  the  opposer 
in  his  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  three  ! 
God,  closely  followed  the  footsteps  of' 

rol.  i.  p. 
The  student  should  consult  on  the  Arian 
doctrines  and  the  whole  of  this  control 
Lchrbu      •'    !)■  ..  LcxxviU-xcviii.; 

transl.  in  Clark's  Foreign  Th   t,  Library,  i ■.!.;. 
Sec;    Gieseler,    Lehrbuch,   &c.   sections  81—81;    l)a- 
\.  Ison'a  transl.  rol    i.  p.  330,  &c;  and  Bitter, 
der  C/iri  t.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  pages  1      152.— jf. 


other  hand  accused  Arias  ef  blasphemy  be- 
fore two  councils  assembled  at  Alexandria, 
and  cast  him  out  of  the  church.3  Pie  was 
not  discouraged  by  this  disgrace,  but  retiring 
to  Palestine  he  wrote  several  letters  to  men 
of  distinction,  in  which  he  laboured  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  drew  over 
immense  numbers  to  his  side,  and  in  parti- 
cular Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
was  a  man  of  vast  influence.4  The  emperor 
Constantine,  who  considered  the  discussion 
as  relating  to  a  matter  of  little  importance 
and  remote  from  the  fundamentals  of  reli- 
gion, at  first  addressed  the  disputants  by 
letter,  admonishing  them  to  desist  from 
contention.6  But  when  he  found  that  no- 
thing was  effected  by  this  measure,  and  that 
greater  commotion  was  daily  rising  through- 
out the  empire,  in  the  year  325  he  sum- 
moned that  famous  council  of  the  whole 
church  which  met  at  Xice  in  Bithynia,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  In  this 
council,  after  various  altercations  and  con- 
flicts of  the  bishops,  the  doctrine  of  Arius 
was  condemned,  Christ  was  pronounced 
to  be  (ofMOVfftog)  of  the  same  essence  with 
the  Father,  Ariua  was  sent  into  exile  in 
Illyricuin,  and  his  followers  were  compelled 


3  Alexander  first  employed  milder  measures  ;  for  he 
sent  a  letter  which  was  subscribed  by  the  clergy  of 
Alexandria  to  Arius  and  the  other  clergymen  united 
with  him,  warning  them  to  abandon  their  error. 
(Athanasius,  Opp.  torn.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  396.)  When  this 
measure  failed  he  brought  the  subject  before  the  bishops 
of  his  party.  He  first  held  a  council  at  Alexandria 
(a.d.  321),  composed  of  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops; 
and  then  another  assembly  composed  only  of  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the 
province  of  Mareotis.  The  first  was  properly  a  coun- 
cil, the  other  was  not.  And  hence  it  is  that  some 
historians  speak  of  but  one  council  of  Alexandria.  See 
Waloh's  Hist,  der  Kirch  n  rsamm.  p.  140;  and  his 
Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  Sec—  Schl. 

i  These  bishops  held  a  council  in  Bithynia,  probably 
at  Nicomedia,  in  which  tsvo  hundred  and  fifty  bishops 
are  reported  to  have  been  present.  Of  their  acts  and 
decisions  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  they  sent 
letters  to  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  intreating 
them  not  to  exclude  the  friends  of  Arius  from  their 
communion,  and  requesting  them  to  intercede  with 
Alexander  that  he  would  not  do  so.  "  This  first  Arian 
council  is  either  wholly  overlooked  by  modern  writers 
or  is  confounded  with  that  of  Antioch  in  the  year  330. 
Sozomen  gives  account  of  it,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap. 
xv.  See  Nicetas,  in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patr.  torn.  xxv.  p. 
1")1  ;  and  Cefller's  But.  des  Auteurs,  tome  iii.  p.  5GG;'' 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Kirrhenoersamm.  p.  142.  But  ho 
mistakes  in  saying  that  this  council  is  "  ovcrloe 
modern  writers."  It  is  mentioned  by  Maimbourg,  Le 
Clerc,  Du  Pin,  ITeurv,  Cave,  Whitby,  and  Tillemont. 
—Mur. 

5  Constantine  not  only  wrote  a  letter  in  the  year  32  !. 
but  he  sent  with  it  is  ids  envoy  the  famous  Ilosius, 
bishop  of  Corduba.  What  part  the  envoy  acted  is  un- 
known, but  thi'  tetter  is  extant  at  large  i:i  i 
Vita  ( on  tantini,  lib.  ii.  cap.  lxiv  -lxxii.  and  with  some 
curtailment,  in  Socrat  .  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 

This  lingular  document  shows  the  feelings  of  Oil 
solicitous  for  the  great  cause  of  our  common  Christia- 
nity, than  for  absolute  perfection  in  speculative  theo- 
logy.—  Mur.     [The    English    reader    ma;  it    in 
Busebius's  Life  of  Co  ist  mti  • .  In  Bs 
Historians,  Lond.  1845,  p.  103. — /f. 
N 
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to  assent  to  a  creed  or  confession  of  faith 
composed  by  the  council.1 

12.  No  part  of  church  history  perhaps 
has  acquired  more  celebrity  than  this  as- 
sembly of  bishops  at  Nice  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  church;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  scarcely  any  part  of  ecclesiastical 
history  has  been  investigated  and  explained 
more  negligently.2  The  ancient  writers  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  time,  the  year,  the 
place,  the  number  of  the  judges,  the  pre- 
sident of  this  council,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars.3      No    written    journal    of    the 


1  This  creed  is  illustrated  from  ancient  records  in  a 
learned  work  on  the  subject,  by  Suicer,  Utrecht,  1718, 
4to  [The  creed  used  in  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
English  churches,  and  called  the  Nicene  creed,  is  in 
reality  the  creed  set  forth  by  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  381.  It  is  considerably  more  full 
than  the  original  Nicene  creed,  which  is  here  subjoined 
together  with  a  translation.  IIicrTevop.ei/  eis  httt  ®ebv 
irarepa  7ra.VT0Kpa.T0pa,  ttuvtdv  bpa.TU)v  re  KaX  aopaTiov 
iroirjTTjv.  /cat  ets  eVa  KvpLov  Ttjo"ovi>  Xptorbi',  tov  vlbv 
tov  ©eov,  yevvqOdi'Ta  e/c  tov  irarpos  ixovoyevr),  Tovre'crni', 

e/C    TJJS    OVCTt'aS   TOV    TTaTpCS,   ®€OV  e/C    OeOV,  <£d>S    6/C  CptoTOS, 

Oebv  a\r\Qivov  he.  GcoO  o\\rjOivov,  yewrfievTa.  ov  ~ovrfievTa, 
c;j.oovg~ioi>  tco  Trarpi,  6Y  ov  to.  rravTa  eyevero,  to.  re  eV  to> 
ovpaviZ  /cat  to.  ev  rri  yr}'  tov  6Y  rj/xas  tovs  av&pioTrov;  /cat  otd 
ttjU  r,;xeTepav  crwreptav  KaTeXQovra  /cat  aapKioQdvTa,  evav- 
BpuiTrrjcravTa.'  rraOovTa  /cat  a.vao'To.vTa.  rfj  TpiTT\  rj/xepa,  ave\- 
Bovto.  ets  tov?  ovpavovs  /cat  epxotJ-evov  Kplvai  <|u>i>Tas  /cat 
ve/cpovs.  Kal  ets  Ta'Aytoy  Ylveifj-a.  Tovs  o"e  XeyovTas,  on 
rjv  rroTe  ore  ov/c  r/v,  /cat  irplv  yevvqQrjvai  ov/c  rjv,  /cat  on  eg 
ov/c  ovtiov  eyiveTO,  7)  ei-  eTepas  v7roo~Tao"tas  r)  over  Las;  <j!>as- 
kovtcs  i-lvai,  r\  kticttov  Tpeirrbv  rj  dAAotwTOy  rbv  vlbv  tov 
Oeov,  aya0ep.an£et  r]  /ca0oAt/oj  e/c/cArjcrt'a.  See  "Walch, 
Biblioth.  Symbol.  Vet  us,  pages  75,  76.  Translation:  — 
We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father,  almighty,  the  maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible :  and  in  one  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father, 
only-begotten  (that  is),  of  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God ; 
begotten,  not  made ;  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth  ;  who  for  us  men,  and  for 
our  salvation,  descended,  and  was  incarnate,  and  be- 
came man ;  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  the  heavens  ;  and  will  come  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those 
who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  lie  was  net.  and 
that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  and  that  he  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  or  affirm  that  he  is  of  any  other 
substance  or  essence,  or  that  the  Son  of  God  is  created, 
and  mutable  or  changeable,  the  catholic  church  doth 
pronounce  accursed. — Mur. 

tttig,  Hit.  Concilii  Xiccni.  published  ai 
death  [Lips.  1712,  4to]  ;  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Hist.  <l 
r.  torn.  x.  p.  421,  and  torn.  xxii.  p.  2!>1  :  Beau- 
Ilisl.  du  ManichHsme,  torn.  i.  p.  520,  &c.  The 
accounts  left  us  by  the  orientals  of  this  council  are  con- 
tained  La  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriar.  Alexandrinor.  p. 
89,  &c.  [To  the  preceding  works  may  be  added  Waleh'a 
Hist,  der  Kirchenvertanun.  pages  I  it  —  l-r>s. — Schl. 

B  There  la  no  great  .nt  on  most  of  these 

points.      There  is  scar  g  to  the 

pinch  was   i.d.  32S,  though  there  Is  a  disi 
W  nt   as  to  the  month   when   the  council    first 
namely,  whether  it  i       i      1 3th  of  the  Kalends  of  June 
or  July  -that  is,  the  20th  of  Mas  or  the  19th  of  June. 
A  li  agree  that  the  council  closed  on  the  emperor's 
\  Icennalia  in  July  of  thai  year.     As  to  the  place,  there 

proof  that  it  Was  the  central   hail   or 

building  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Slice  in  Bithynia, 
which  the  emperor  caused  to  be  Btu  d  up  i  ipedally  for 

tin     purpose.      Some   moderns  however    maintain   that 

this  hall  must  bare  i"  an  a  church,  because  they  cannot 

!"  Ill  \e  so  holy  a  body  would  assemble  anyw  In  r. 

in  a  church  duly  consecrated,  la  fa  the  Dumber  of 
members  of  which  the  council  was  composed,  Eusebius 
Indeed  (  Da  Pita  Genstantini,  hi.  cap.  nil.    says,  "they 

exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  bi-hop-  "    But  the  MS. 


proceedings  of  this  venerable  tribunal  was 
kept,  at  least  none  has  reached  us.4     IIow 


here  is  believed  to  be  corrupted,  for  Socrates  (!!/•,(. 
Ecclcs.  i.  cap.  viii.)  expressly  quoting  this  passage  of 
Eusebius,  says  "  they  exceeded  three  hundred  bishops." 
There  is  satisfactory  proof  that  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  of  the  council,  besides  a 
vast  number  of  clergymen  and  others  who  attended 
from  curiosity  or  for  their  own  improvement  in  know- 
ledge. The  ancient  writers  make  no  mention  whatever 
of  any  president  or  scribe  of  the  council.  They  repre- 
sent the  council  as  assembling  and  the  emperor  as 
entering,  advancing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and 
upon  a  signal  from  the  bishops  taking  his  scat,  which 
was  a  golden  chair,  after  which  the  whole  council  was 
seated  ,  several  of  the  principal  bishops  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  emperor,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  hall.  Before  this  for- 
mal opening  of  the  council,  there  were  several  rencoun- 
ters of  the  bishops  of  different  parties  and  also 
members  of  the  council,  with  the  philosophers  and 
others  who  were  assembled  in  the  city.  Of  these  private 
meetings,  pompous  accounts  are  left  us  by  Gelasius 
and  others.  But  when  the  council  assembled  in  form, 
they  did  no  business  but  remained  silent  till  the  empe- 
ror came  in.  He  was  then  addressed  either  by  Busta- 
thius  of  Antioch,  or  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea,  or  by  both, 
in  short  complimentary  speeches;  after  which  he 
himself  harangued  the  council,  and  having  thrown  into 
the  fire,  unread,  all  the  private  petitions  and  complaints 
which  had  been  previously  handed  him,  he  bade  them 
proceed  to  business.  A  free  discussion  now  ensued, 
but  it  would  seem  without  the  formalities  observed  in 
modern  deliberative  assemblies.  Individuals  of  different 
sentiments  offered  their  opinions ;  and  the  emperor 
heard,  remarked,  commended,  or  disapproved,  and  so 
influenced  the  whole  proceedings  as  to  bring  about  a 
good  degree  of  unanimity.  Yet  he  did  not  act  the 
dictator  or  judge,  but  left  the  bishops  to  decide  all  the 
questions  respecting  faith  and  discipline  uncontrolled, 
for  he  regarded  them  as  the  divinely  constituted  judges 
of  such  matters.  He  only  wished  them  to  come  to 
some  agreement,  which  as  soon  as  they  had  done,  he 
regarded  their  decision  as  final  and  as  obligatory  on 
himself  as  well  as  all  others.  How  many  sessions  were 
held  we  are  not  told.  But  after  all  the  business  was 
finished,  on  the  24th  of  July,  when  the  emperor 
entered  on  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated 
his  Vicennalia  with  the  council  in  a  splendid  banquet 
in  his  own  palace.  On  that  occasion,  Eusebius  of 
Ca?sarea  delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  Constantine, 
which  is  lost.  After  the  feast,  the  bishops  were  dis- 
missed with  presents  and  exhortations  to  peace  and 
love.  They  returned  as  they  came  by  the  public  con- 
veyances, having  been  supported  by  the  emperor  from 
the  time  they  left  their  homes.  See  Eusebius,  De  Vita 
Constant,  lib.  hi.  c.  vi. — xxii.;  Socrates.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
i.  viii. — xi.;  Sozomcn,  H.  E.  i.  xvii. — xxv.;  Theodoret, 
//.  E.  i.  vii.  ix.  x.  xii.;  Rufinus,  //.  B.  lib.  i.;  Gela- 
sius Cyzicenus,  Comment,  de  Sy>iodo  Xicaiio,  lib.  iii. 
in  Harduin's  Concilia,  toni.  i.  p.  345,  fcc;  Acta  (  - 
cilii  Xicnni.  in  Combefls'  Auctarhtm  Bibtioth.  1'atr. 
torn.  ii.  p.  573 ;  Renandet,  Hist.  Patriot.  Atexandrin. 
p.  69,  ftc;  various  treatises  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
works  of  Athauasius,  especially  his  Epistola  de  Nic 
Decretis,  and  several  detached  |  in  Epiphanius, 

contra  Harrises,  lib.  iii.  These  are  the  only  authentic 
.sources  for  the  history  of  this  council. — Afar. 

•  Sic  Valesius,  Note  on  Buses.  7).  Vita  Constant.  JXb. 
iii.  cap.  \iv.     Marulhas,   a   Syrian,  wrote  a  bistol 
this  council,  but  it  is  lost.  man,  Biblioth. 

Oru  nt, it.  cl,  I,,,  nt.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  1!*."),  ftc.      [Fusel 
in  the   passage  just   referred   to,  say-:   "  What   nut   the 

general  approbation  of  the  council  was  committed  to 
writing,  and  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  each 
member."  Whence  \  aleaiua  infers  that  nothing  was 
committed  to  writing  by  the  council  except  the  results 

to  which  they  came,  and  which  they  individually  sub- 
scribed, namely,  the  creed,  the  canons,  and  the  synodic 
epistle  which  was  addressed  to  the  church  of  Alexaa- 
dria  and  the  brethren  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Peutapofls. 

He  then  tore  supposes  the  council  Kept  no  Journal,  or 
had  no  written  Jcta  Concilii,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  phrase.  And  indeed  we  have  no  intimation  that 
they  Kept  any  journal  of  their  proceedings,  or  had  any 
proper  scribe  of  council.     What  are  called  the  Acta 
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many  and  what  canons  were  enacted,  is  not 
agreed  by  the  oriental  and  the  occidental 
Christians.  The  latter  tell  us  they  were 
only  twenty  in  number,  but  the  orientals 
make  them  far  more  numerous. 1     From  the 


Concilii,  as  given  us  by  Gelatius  and  others,  are  an  ac- 
count of  various  discussions  between  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  certain  philosophers  or  sophists, 
together  with  the  creed,  the  canons,  the  synodic  letter, 
several  epistles  of  the  emperor,  one  of  Eusebius  to  his 
church  of  Ca-sarea,  and  various  extracts  from  ancient 
authors. — Mur. 

l  Ittig,  Supplem.  Opp.  Clementii  Alex.  p.  191  ;  Asse- 
man,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  pages  22 
—  195,  &c;  Renaudot,  Hist. Patriar.  Alexandrin.  p.  71; 
and  many  others.     [The  twenty  Nicene  canons,  and 
those  only,  were  received  by  the  ancient  church.  Some 
attempts  indeed  were  made  by  the  bishops  of  Kome  in 
the  fifth  century  to  make  certain  canons  of  the  council 
of  Sardica  pass  for  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice.     On 
that  occasion  the  African  bishops  resisted,  and  sent  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constanti- 
nople, for  complete  copies  of  all  the  Nicene  canons 
which  they  knew  of.     The  returns  showed  that  these 
twenty  canons,  and  these  only,  were  then  recognised  in 
the  Greek  church.     See  the  acts  of  the  sixth  council  of 
Carthage,  a.d.  419.     Theodoret  also  (H.  E.  i.  8),  and 
Gelasius  Cyzicenus  ("lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.)  expressly  affirm 
that  the  number  of  the  Nicene  canons  was  twenty.    But 
in  the  sixteenth  century  an  Arabic  copy   of  eighty 
canons,   including    these  twenty,   was  brought   from 
Alexandria  to  Kome,  and  soon  afterwards  translated 
and  published.     At  first  there  was  some  doubt,  but  in  a 
short  time  all  the  learned  were  fully  satisfied  that  the 
additional  sixty  canons   were   not    of   Nicene  origin, 
though  now  regarded  as  such  by  most  of  the  eastern 
sects.     See  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  cent.  iv. 
dissert,  xviii.  vol.  vii.  pages  501— 511,  ed.  Paris,  1742, 4to. 
These  twenty  canons  (or  twenty-two  as  some  divide 
them)  are  extant  in  Beveridge's  Pandect.  Canon,  torn, 
i.  p.  58,  &c.  and  in  all  the  larger  collections  of  councils. 
The  substance  of  them  is  as  follows :    The  first  canon 
forbids  the  admission  of  self-made  eunuchs  to  the  sa- 
cred ministry ;  the  second  forbids  the  hasty  ordination 
of  new  converts  to  Christianity,  agreeably  to  1  Tim.  iii. 
G.     The  third  forbids  clergymen  of  all  ranks  from 
having  subinduced  females  or  housekeepers,  except  only 
their  nearest  blood  relations.     The  fourth  directs  that 
ordinations  be  generally  performed  by  all  the  bishops  of 
a  province,  and  never  by  less  than  three  bishops,  and 
requires  the  confirmation  of  the  metropolitan  in  all 
cases.     The  fifth  requires  that  an  excommunication, 
either  of  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
single  bishop,  shall  be  valid  everywhere  till  it  is  exa- 
mined and  judged  of  by  a  provincial  council;  and  re- 
quires such  a  council  to  be  held  for  this  and  other 
objects  of  general  interest  twice  a  year,  once  in  the 
autumn  and  once  a  little  before  Easter.     The  sixth  se- 
cures to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  all  the  rights  which 
he  claimed  by  ancient  usage  over  the  bishops   and 
churches  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis;  also  to  the 
patriarcVis  of  Rome  and  Antioch  their  prerogatives; 
and  gives  to  metropolitans  generally  a  negative  on  all 
elections  to  the  episcopal  office  within  their  respective 
provinces.     The  seventh  gives  to  the  bishop  of  JElia  (or 
Jerusalem)  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan,  but  without  de- 
priving Cit'sarea,  the  ancient  metropolis,  of  its  dignity. 
The  eighth  permits  Novatian  bishops  and  clergymen  to 
return  to  the  church  and  retain  their  rank  and  offices, 
on  their  assenting  to  the  rules  of  the  church  respecting 
second  marriages   and   communion   with  the   lapsed. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  require  that  presbyters  who  before 
their  ordination  had  lapsed,  or  had  committed  any  other 
offence  which  was  a  canonical  disqualification  for  the 
sacred  office,  be  deprived  of  their  office  as  soon  as  the 
disqualification  is  ascertained.     The  eleventh  requires 
the  lapsed,  during  the  late  persecution  under  Licinius, 
first,  to  do  penance  three  years  without  the  doors  of  the 
church;  secondly,  six  years  in  the  porch  among  the  ca- 
techumens ;    and  thirdly,  to  be  allowed  to  witness  but 
not  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  for  two  years 
more.     The  twelfth    requires  flagrant  apostates  to  go 
through  the  same  course  but  tiny  must  spend  ten  years 
in  the  second  stage.     Yet  the  bishops  arc  to  exercise 


canons  universally  received,  and  from  the 
other  monuments  of  the  council,  it  appears 
not  only  that  Arius  was  condemned  by  this 
council,  but  that  other  things  were  decreed 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
In  particular,  the  controversy  respecting  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter,  which  had  long 
perplexed  Christians,  was  terminated;  the 
Novatian  disturbance  respecting  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  lapsed  to  communion  was 
composed;  the  Meletian  schism  with  its 
causes  wras  censured ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
greater  bishops  was  defined;  and  several 
other  matters  of  a  like  nature  determined.2 
But  while  the  prelates  were  eager  to  correct 
the  faults  of  others,  they  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  a  great  one  themselves,  for  they 
were  on  the  point  of  imposing  celibacy  on 
the  clergy  by  an  express  law;  but  the  act 
was  prevented  by  Paphnutius,  who  had 
himself  lived  all  his  days  in  celibacy.3 

13.  But  the  passions  of  men  were  of 
more  avail  than  cither  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council  or  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror; for  there  were  those  who,  though 
they  did  not  fall  in  with  the  doctrine  of 
Arius,  yet  were  dissatisfied  with  some  things 
in  the  decrees  and  the  creed  of  the  council,4 

discretionary  power  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time. 
The  thirteenth  allows  the  sacrament  to  be  given  to  any 
penitent  who  seems  to  be  dying,  but  if  he  recovers  he  is 
to  rank  only  with  the  penitents  in  the  third  stage.  By 
the  fourteenth,  lapsed  catechumens  are  to  spend  three 
years  in  the  first  stage,  or  among  those  who  worship 
without  the  doors  of  the  church.  By  the  fifteenth,  the 
translation  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  from 
one  church  to  another  is  forbidden.  By  the  sixteenth, 
presbyters  or  deacons  forsaking  their  own  church  and 
going  over  to  others  are  to  be  denied  communion  and 
be  sent  back ;  bishops  also  are  forbidden  to  ordain  the 
subjects  of  other  bishops  without  their  consent.  The 
seventeenth  requires  the  deposition  of  all  clergymen 
who  lend  money  or  goods  on  interest.  By  the  eighteenth, 
deacons  are  forbidden  to  present  the  bread  and  wine  to 
the  presbyters,  or  to  taste  them  before  the  bishop,  or  to 
sit  among  the  presbyters.  By  the  nineteenth,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Paul  of  Samosata,  on  returning  to  the  church, 
are  to  be  rebaptized  and  to  be  reordained  before  they 
can  officiate  as  clergymen.  The  twentieth  disapproves 
of  kneeling  at  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  from 
Easter  to  Pentecost. —  Mur. 

2  The  synodic  epistle  which  is  preserved  by  Socrates, 
H.  E.  i.  ix.  and  by  Theodoret,  H.  E.  i.  ix.  acquaints 
us  with  the  principal  transactions  of  the  council,  and 
also  shows  the  spirit  of  that  venerable  body. — Mur.  [It 
may  be  seen  in  the  English  translation  of  either  of 
these  works  in  Bagster's  Greek  Ecc.  Historians ;  in 
Socrates,  p.  35  ;  and  in  Theodoret,  p.  37. — R. 

3  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  compare  Bald- 
win's Constant  inns  Magnus,  p.  76,  and  Calixtus,  De 
Conjugio  Cleric,  p.  170,  &c. 

•l  The  word  6/xoovcrtos  (of  the  same  essence)  in  par- 
ticular was  not  agreeable  to  all.  At  first,  seventeen 
bishops  hesitated  to  subscribe  the  creed  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Arius,  because  they  wished  to  shun  the 
appearance  of  favouring  the  Sabellian  error  ;  and  they 
objected  that  the  word  6ju.oou<rco?  had  been  disapproved 
of  in  th-e  time  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  (Socrates,  //.  S. 
lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  xxiii.  &c.  Basil,  P.p.  ccc.)  And  in  fact 
Paul  of  Samosata  had  abused  the  word  o/utoovcrio?,  to 
controvert  any  other  distinction  between  the  Son  or 
Word  and  the  Father,  except  the  difference  of  names 
and  of  external  relations  in  reference  to  the  divine  ma- 
nifestation. And  though  it  be  not  fully  proved  that 
this  term,  in  the  Samosatian  sense  of  it,  was  rejected 
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and  the  Arians  Left  no  means  untried  to  free 

themselves  from  the  evils  inflicted  on  them 
by  these.  The  issue  was  agreeable  to  their 
wisl      ;   for  in  a  few  j  r  tl      Nieene 

council,  an  Avian  presbyter  whom  Con- 
stantia,  the  emperor's  sister,  at  her  death 
had  reo  immended  to  the  care  of  her  bn  >t  her, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Constantine  the 
Great  that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  op- 
pressed by  his  enemies.  Accordingly  in 
the  year  330  the  emperor  recalled  Arius 
from  exile,  rescinded  the  decrees  passed 
against  his  associates  and  friends,  and  per- 
il Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  principal 
supporter  of  Arius,  and  his  powerful  faction 
now  thirsting  for  revenge,  to  persecute  the 
defenders  of  the  Nieene  council.1     They 


by  a  council  at  Antioch  in  the  year  269  (which  decision 
at  Antioch  is  pronounced  fabulous  by  Feuerlein,  in  his 
Dissertation   on   the  question:    Dei  JUium  pat 
ojaoova-io?  antiqui  condlio  Antioche- 

no  utrum  negdverint  ?  Gotting.  1755),  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  Arians  had  before  alleged  this  Antiochian 
decree,  and  no  one  had  charged  them  with  mistake  in 
so  doing.  Nevertheless,  those  who  were  not  | 
with  the  creed  were  generally  brought  to  acquiesce  in 
it.  partly  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  banish  all 
who  would  not  subscribe,  and  partly  by  the  advice  of 
the  princess  Constantia.  Only  Arius,  with  the  bishops 
Theonas  and  Secundus,  persevered  in  a  refusal.     Yet 


l  So  sudden  a  change  was  not  to  be  expected.     The 
council  of  Nice  had  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  cf  Arianism ;  and  its  decrees  had 
Leon  approved  by  other  councils  in  distant  provinces, 
and  thus  had  obtained  the  authority  of  decrees  by  the 
whole  church.     The  emperor  had  superadded  to  the 
sentence  of  the  bishops   civil  penalties,   ordering  the 
ints  into  exile;  and  had  condemned  the  writings 
of  Alius  to  the  flames,  and  commanded  them  to  be  de- 
up  on  pain  of  death.     [See  the  emperor's  letter 
to  the  bishops  and  people  in  Socrates,  If.  E.  i.  i\\] 
Thus  the  Arian  party  seemed  to  be  wholly  suppressed. 
Uut  it  only  seemed  to  be  so.     Four  years  after  the  at- 
mosphere about  the  court  of  Constantino  at  once  became 
■  nd  serene  to  the  Arians,  and  the  causes  of  so 
,:>ge  are  not  well  known,  for  the  history  cf 
•  has  a  chasm  of  three  year?.     The 
princess  Constantia  seems  to  have  had  a  hand  in  this 
lution.     The  bishops  who  were  favourably 
Arius  had  recommended  the; 
to  her  one  council  and  subscribing 

the  creed,  very  much  in  compliance  with  her  recom- 
i  tion.     (Philostorgius,   //.  E.  i.  cap.  bx.)     This 

i  m  shown  her  would  naturally  pave  the  way  for 
.  i  the  confidence  of  the  princess.     And  therefore 
atcs  (lib.  i.  cap.  xxv.)  and  Sozo- 
ini  :i   lib.  iii.cap.  six.)  Isnot  improbable— namely, that 
it  was  by  her  and      an  at  her 

oded    to  bun,  that    I  ne  was 

brought  to  entertain  of  the 

i  of  this  priest  tl 

a  come 
tl)  the  Lrius  hasten    II    Con  I  intl    >i  le  with 

Buzoius,  and  was  graciously  listened  to  by 
peror,  whom  be    atisfied  as  I 

urition  of  the  emperor,  thej  both  pr  sented 
;  of  tlu  ir  faith,  whi< '  .  drawn 

th,  i,  i.  al  si  ntim  d1    un  '  r  orthodox 
■ 
urn  to    M  ixan  itlj  t'>  thl 

bins,  bishop  of  '  hop  of 

ha  1  obtained  complete   rein  I 
..  and  the  fonni  r  boh  comm<  need  pei 
rthodoi  party  and  especially    Ithanasius.     The 
deposition  >>f  Athaaaaiua  was  deer  >  d  bj  the  council  of 
but  his  banishment  was  by  ord<  r    fthe  emperor, 


assailed  no  one  more  fiercely  than  Athana- 
sius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  When  he 
could  in  no  way  be  brought  to  restore  Arius 
to  his   former  honours   and  ecclesias 

standing,  Athanasius  was  first  deprived  of 
Bee  in  a  council  held  at  Tyre  a.d.  335, 
and  then  banished  to  Gaul,  while  in  the  same 
year,  by  a  numerous  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem, Arius  and  his  friends  were  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Bnt  by  none  of  these  proceedings  could  the 
Alexandrians  be  induced  to  receive  Arius 
among  their  presbyters.  Accordingly  the 
emperor  called  him  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  006,  and  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  to  open  the  doors  of  his  church 
to  him;  but  before  that  could  take  place 
Arius  died  at  Constantinople  in  a  tragical 
manner,2  and  the  emperor  himself  dev. 
this  life  shortly  after. 

14.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  one  of  his  sons,   Constantius, 
emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  wife  and  his 
court,  was  very  partial  to  the  Arian  < 
but  Constantine  and  Constans,  in  the  west- 
ern parts  where  they  governed,  supported. 


before  whom  he  was  accused  of  threatening  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople. 
As  Arius  met  with  more  opposition  at  Alexandr: 
he  expected,  and  as  his  presence  there  caused  commo- 
tions which  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  an  insurrec- 
tion, he  was  called  back  to  Constantinople.  Here  he 
had  another  heaving  before  the  emperor,  and  swore  to 
a  formula  of  faith  presented  by  himself,  which  sounded 
very  orthodox.  The  emperor  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
this  exhibition  cf  Alius,  that  ho  sent  for  Alexander  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  earnestly  enjoined  upon 
him  to  admit  Alius  the  next  Sunday  to  his  communion. 
The  terrified  bish  to  the  church  of  St.  Irene, 

and  there  prayed  that  the  calamity  mi 
On  the  day  appointed,  Arius,  accompanied  by  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  and  others  <.  i  bis  adh  ceded 

through  the  principal  streets  cf  the  city  in  order  to 
enter  the  church,  in  triumph,  and  entertainc  d  his  friends 
with  playful  discourse.     But  as  lie  | 
calls  of  nature  obliged  him  to  st 
one  of  the  public  offices  en 
loft  his  servants  waiting  at  the  door;  and  hero  1 
with  a  violent  colic.     Bee  Welch's   Hist.  tUr    ! 
vol.  ii.  p.  186,  kc.—Schl. 

-  Some  of  the  moderns  are  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion this  account  of  Arius's  death,  hut  without 
reason,  since   it  d  by  such  unexcepti 

witnesses  as  Soer:;    -  .  n,  Athanasius,  and 

Yet  the  cause  of  hi  i  and  extra* 

i'ov  the  unfortunate  man  is  said  to  have  discharged  his 
own  ho  .'  much  c>  ntroversy.     The 

ancients  who   toll   US    I  red   by   the 

of  holy  men.  miraculously  av«  nged  the  • 
man,  will  hardly  find  credit  at  thi 
among   cat  •  well  :  ■  with   Arl  a 

affairs.     When  1  consider  all  the  circi  of  the 

t  to  me  it  i  -  '  lc  the 

unhappy  man  lost  his  life  by  the  machinations  of  hi> 
enemii  -  troyi  d  by  poJ  ion.   An  indisci 

blind  teal  In  religion  baa  in  every  age  led  on  to  many 
crimi  -  an  this.     [The  iunt  of 

Arius's  death  and  of  the  ch  ig  it.  is 

•.•hi  n  by  Athanai 
D  '-\  Ne.    (>/>y.  torn.  Ii.  ed.   Commelin\  by  £ 

(Hist.    /■■''    •    Ii''.    i.    Cap.    wwii.    XXXVili. 

Hist.  '■  '  r.  hi>.  ii.  cap.  .wi\.  w\.  .  }■■.  Theodoret 
(Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  w.  and  by  mmi.iI  other 
writer-  of  the  fourth  century.  Bee  Bchroeckh,  Ki>- 
chengeschichte,  vol.  v.  pages  3^  '  tar. 


Chap,  v.l 


.SCHISMS  OR  HEliESIES. 


I  Go 


the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council.  Hence 
were  no  bounds  and  no  end  to  the 
broils,  the  tumult?,  the  conspiracies,  and 
the  wrongs;  and  councils  were  arrayed 
against  councils  by  both  the  contending 
partie  astana  died  in  the  year  3o0, 

and  two  years  after  a  great  part  of  the 
,  particularly  Italy  and  Rome,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  his  brother  Constan- 
tius,  and  this  change  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  friends  of  the  Xicene  council;  for 
this  emperor  being  devoted,  to  the  Arians 
involved  them  in  numerous  evils  and  cala- 
mities, and  by  threats  and  punishments 
compelled  many  of  them,  and  among  others 
as  is  veil  attested,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Li- 
beral?, a.d.  357,  to  apostatize  to  that  sect 
to  which  he  was  himself  attached.1  The 
Nicene  party  made  no  hesitation  to  return 
the  same  treatment  as  soon  as  time,  place, 
and  opportunity  were  afforded  them.  And 
the  history  of  Christianity  under  Constan- 
tius  presents  the  picture  of  a  most  stormy 
period,  and  of  a  war  among  brethren  which 
was  carried  on  without  religion,  justice,  or 
humanity.2 

15.  On  the  death  of  Constantius  in  the 
3  car  362,  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Arians 
were  at  an  end.  Julian  had  no  partiality 
for  either,  and  therefore  patronized  neither 
the  Arians  nor  the  orthodox.  Jovian  [a.d. 
3 (33 — 3G4]  espoused  the  orthodox  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  all  the  West,  with  no 
small  part  of  the  East,  rejected  Arian  views 
and  reverted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
council.  Rut  the  scene  was  changed  under 
the  two  brothers,  Valcntinian  [in  the  West], 
and  Yalens  [in  the  East],  who  were    ad- 


1  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  Libcrius  which  are 
stiil  extant,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Hilary  of  Poic- 
tiers.  Jerome,  and  others,  that  Liherius  boldly  resisted 
the  Arians,  and  was  therefore  banished  to  Percea  in 
Thrace ;  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  eagerness  to 
return  to  his  bishopric  led  him  to  consent  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius,  and  to  subscribe  the  Arian 
creed  set  forth  by  the  third  council  of  Sirmium.  This 
weakness  in  a  Roman  bishop  has  furnished  the  Protes- 
tants  with  an  argument  against  the  Catholic  doctrine 
:.l  infallibility,  which  they  have  not  failed  to  urge 
successfully  and  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Catho- 
lics. See,  among  others,  Bower's  Lircs  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  i.  p.  130,  kc.—Mnr.  [Some  Koman  historians, 
however,  have  suggested  that  this  "  fall  of  Liberius 
ought  to  be  considered  as  no  more  than  a  fiction  of  the 
Arians,  and  have  maintained  that  these  heretics  cor- 
rupted  those  parts  of  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
the  fragments  of  St.  Hilary  in  which  the  account  of  it 
is  contained."  See  Dbllinger's  Hist,  of  tin:  Church, 
translated  by  Cox,  Lond.  DilO,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  —  Ii. 

-  The  Orthodox  and  the  Arians  were  constantly  in 
the  field,  and  they  often  came  to  bloodshed.  The  vic- 
torious party  oppressed  the  vanquished  with  false  accu- 
sations, banishments,  deprivations  of  office,  anathemas 
Of  councils,  artifice,  and  violence.  Tor  proof  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Athanasius,  Apolog.  ml  Constant,  p.  307, 
&c;  Hist.  Aria/nor.  ml  Monach.  p.  373,  &c.  •'$''•'5.  4c; 
Sozomen,  //.  C  lib.  hr.  cap.  ix.  xix.;  Socrates,  //.  /•:. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxvii.;  and  the  dark  picture  of  th< 
the  church,  by  \  incuitius  Lerfnansls,  in  his  Com 
cap.  \i. —  Seht. 


vanced  to  the  government  of  the  empire  in 
the  year  364.  Valcntinian  adhered  to  the 
decisions  at  Nice,  and  therefore  in  the  West 
the  Arian  sect,  a  few  churches  excepted, 
was  wholly  extirpated.  Yalens  on  the 
contrary  joined  the  Arians;  and  hence 
in  the  eastern  provinces  many  calamities 
befel  the  orthodox.3  But  when  this  em- 
peror had  fallen  in  a  war  with  the  Goths, 
a.d.  378,  Gratian  [who  succeeded  Valcn- 
tinian in  the  West  in  the  year  376,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  empire  in  378], 
restored  peace  to  the  orthodox.4  After 
him  Theodosius  the  Great  [a.d.  383 — 395], 
by  depriving  the  Arians  of  all  their  churches 
and  enacting  severe  laws  against  them,5 
caused  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council 
to  triumph  everywhere,  and  none  could  any 
longer  publicly  profess  Arian  doctrines  ex- 
cept among  the  barbarous  nations,  the 
Goths, G    the  Vandals,7    and    the   Burgun- 

3  The  persecution  cf  Yalens  extended  not  only  to  the 
orthodox  but  also  to  the  semi-Arians  and  other  minor 
parties,  and  the  semi-Arians,  after  much  negociation, 
resorted  to  the  unexpected  measure  of  sending  messen- 
gers to  Rome,  and  by  subscribing  to  the  Nicene  creed 
attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  occidental  Chris- 
tians. But  this  coalition  was  frustrated  partly  by  the 
repugnance  of  soma  of  the  semi-Arians  to  the  word 
ojuoovo-io?  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  the  powerful 
Arians  at  court,  and  a  new  persecution  ensued.  The 
orthodox  ventured  to  make  a  representation  to  the  em- 
peror Yalens,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  a  delegation 
composed  of  eighty  clergymen  to  the  court  of  Nieome- 
dia.  The  emperor  cruelly  ordered  Modestus  the  prae- 
torian prefect  to  put  them  all  to  death,  but  without 
noise,  which  he  accomplished  by  putting  them  en  board 
of  a  vessel,  and  when  at  sea  causing  the  vessel  and  all 
the  unhappy  men  to  be  burnt.  Such  cruelty  perhaps  is 
without  a  parallel  among  the  persecutions  by  the  pa- 
gans. See  Socrates,  II.  E.  iv.  cap.  xv.;  Sozomen,  II. 
E.  vi.  cap.  xiii.;  Theodoret,  //.  E.  iv.  cap.  xxi.;  and 
Walch,  Hid.  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  543,  &c.—Schi. 

i  Gratian  granted  religious  freedom  to  all  his  sub- 
jects at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  excluded 
only  the  Manicharans,  the  Photinians,  and  the  Euno- 
mians  from  the  liberty  of  holding  assemblies  for  wor- 
ship. He  also  recalled  all  the  bishops  whom  Yalens 
had  banished.  Some  of  the  semi-Arians  now  again 
held  their  own  synods,  and  renewed  their  confession  of 
faith,  that  the  Son  is  of  like  essence  [o/xotouVios]  with 
the  Father,  in  a  council  held  at  Antioch  in  Caria.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  crthoelox  again  set  up  public  wor- 
ship in  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  zealous  Gre- 
gory Nazianzcn  for  their  bishop.  Gratian  at  length 
forbade  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics  without  distinc- 
tion. Codex  Theodos.  lib.  v.  De  Hccr,f.  and  the  Notes 
of  Gothofredus,  torn.  vi.  p.  128;  Walch,  Hist,  der 
Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  517,  fee. — Sc'il. 

■>  See  Codex  Theidos.  torn.  vi.  pages  5,  10,  130,  146, 
and  Gothofredus,  Note  on  these  laws.  [See  aho  Walch, 
Hist,  'hr  K-iz.r.  vol.  ii.  p.  519,  8te.—  Sch/. 

•  The  Gotlis  were  entangled  in  the  Arian  heresy  on 
the  following  occasion.  Ueing  driven  by  the  Huns 
from  their  former  residence  on  the  Tanais,  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor  Yalens,  and  obtained  liberty  t<> 
plant  themselves  [within  the  empire]  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  promising  not  only  to  serve  the  Romans 
in  their  wars,  hut  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion  as 
-<;n!;  :>•  teachers  should  i>  ■  sent  among  them.  Ulphilas 
was  one  of  their  ambassadors,  who  was  himself  an 
Valens  also  gave  him  only  Arian  teachers 
for  hi-  assistants,  it  was  not  Btrange  thereft 
the  Arian  doctrine  obtained  so  gnat  currency  among 
this  people.  The  sub  quenl  history  of  Arianism 
among  them  i>  r  lated  by  Walch,  Hut.  der  A 
vol.  ii.  p.  558.—  5 

'  Neither  ;  tancea  hi  wh'ch 
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CENTURY  IV 


[Part  ii. 


dians.1  That  there  were  great  faults  on 
both  sides  in  this  long  and  violent  contest 

no  candid  person  can  deny,  but  which  party 
was  guilty  of  the  greatest  wrong  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say. 

1G.  The  Arians  would  have  done  much 
more  harm  to  the  church  if  they  had  not 
become  divided  among  themselves  after  the 
Xicene  council,  and  split  into  sects  which 
could  not  endure  each  other.  The  ancients 
enumerate  as  Arian  sects,  the  semi- Arians, 
the  Euscbians,2  the  Aetians,  the  Euno- 
mians,  the  Acacians,3  the  Psathyrians,1  and 
others.  But  they  may  all  be  reduced  to 
three  classes.  The  first  class  embraces  the 
old  and  genuine  Arians  who,  rejecting  all 
new  terms  and  modes  of  expression,  taught 
explicitly  that  the  Son  was  not  begotten  by 
the  Father,  but  was  created  or  formed  out 
of  nothing.5     From  these  on  the  one  side 


this  people  embraced  Christianity  can  be  ascertained. 
Only  it  is  certain  that  they  were,  in  great  measure,  be- 
lievers in  Christianity  before  they  came  into  France 
(Salvianus,  De  Ira  Dei,  lib.  vii.  pages  845  and  228); 
and  from  a  passage  in  Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Geticis, 
cap.  xxv.  it  is  probable  that  they  got  their  first  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  from  their  neighbours  the  Goths, 
and  according  to  the  Arian  principles.  The  Vandals 
were  persecutors  of  the  orthodox,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Goths.  See  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p. 
559,  Occ.—Schl. 

i  These  settled  permanently  in  Gaul  during  the  next 
century,  and  there  first  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
and  according  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Orosius,  lib.  viii. 
cap.  xxxii.  and  the  history  of  the  fifth  century,  below,  pt. 
i.  chap.  i.  sec.  4.  But  their  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Arians,  the  West  Goths  [and  perhaps  also  their 
hatred  of  the  Roman  power  identified  by  them  with  the 
orthodox  system. — II.],  infected  them  with  the  leaven 
of  Arianism.  Yet  under  the  successors  of  their  king 
Gundebold  the  orthodox  doctrine  again  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  under  the  domination  of  the  Franks,  the 
adherents  to  Arian  principles  were  wholly  rooted  out. 
bee  Walch,  Hist.  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii.  p.  564,  iS:c. —  Sc/il. 

-  These  derived  their  name  from  two  bishops  named 
Eusehius,  the  one  of  ('  od  the  father  of  church 

history,  the  other  of  Nieomtdia,  and  afterwards  of 
C  onstantinople,  who  was  intimate  with  Constantine 
the  Great.  Thej  belonged  to  the  class  of  semi- Arians, 
called  at  this  day  Subordinationists,  because  they  main- 
tained a  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head.— SrIJ. 

8  These   bore  the    name   of    Aeacius.   a   bishop   of 
a,   and  successor  of  Eusebiua   Pamphili.      He 
allowed  that  the  Son  was  like  the  1'ather,  but  only  in 
I  to  his  will.—  Schi. 

i  This  word  Imports  pastry-cooks,  becac 
of  this  occupation,  a  Syrian  named  Theoktlstus,  was 
particularly  /talons  in  defending  one  of  the  mini 
i  Arian-  In  Constantinople.  —Schl. 
lua  maintained  thai  there  were  three  substanc  b 
in  Qod    namely,  the  Father,  the  Bon,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The  Brat  Is  the  only  eternal  God.     'I  : 
absolutely  hoik  like  him,  and  his  ( Bsence  is  Incompre- 
hensible.    He  Li  called  the  Father,  In  a  sense  corre- 
sponding '•■:>'<h  that  i.i  which  the  Boa  i-  call 
and  as  the  latt<  r  w«  -  n<  I  al1 
was  not  alwaj    the  Father.    The  second  substai 
the  person  who  Is  den inated  In  the  Bcriptures  the 

Son,  t! 

lute];  a  creature  of  God,  and  one  whom  I 
as  he  did  the  othi  Immediate  ly  n 

eation  of  th     3on  the  Bcriptures  denominate  s 
i  nc  r.ition ;  and  this  creature  Is  caili  d  the  vo:> 
in  a  i:  of  the  word,  because  God  has 

adopted  him.     God,  of  his  voluntary  choice,  produced 

rson  to  be  an  Instrument  In  his  hand 

world.     The  Son  th.  >M  hi. 


deviated  the  si-mi-Ariam;,  and  on  the  other 
the  Eimomians  or  Anoma?ans,  that  is,  the 
disciples  of  the  acute  Eunomius  and  of 
Aetius.  The  former  class  maintained  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  6/ioiovotog,  i.  e.  of  like 
essence  with  the  father,  yet  not  by  nature 
but  only  by  grace.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  were  George  of  Laodicea  and  Basil 
of  Ancyra.G  The  latter,  who  were  also 
called  pure  Arians,  Aetians,7  and  Exucon- 
tians,8  contended  that  Christ  was  erspcovatog 
or  ou/6/AOiog,  i.  e.  dissimilar,  both  in  essence 
and  in  other  respects,  to  the  Father.9 
Under  each  of  these  classes  there  were  other 
subordinate  sects,  whose  subtleties  and  re- 
finements have  been  but  obscurely  devc- 


essence,  totally  different  from  the  Father.  As  a  ra- 
tional creature  he  possesses  free  will,  is  changeable,  and 
so  might  become  either  vicious  or  virtuous  ;  though  by 
his  diligence  and  his  long  practise  he  has  acquired  per- 
manent habits  of  virtue.  And  God  has  chosen  for  his 
Son  the  most  virtuous  of  all  created  spirits.  Thus  the 
Son,  according  to  Arius's  views,  is  not  truly  God,  not 
eternal,  not  omniscient.  There  are  to  his  understanding 
some  mysteries,  and  he  does  not  comprehend  clearly 
the  essence  of  the  Father  nor  his  own  nature.  Yet 
God  has  graciously  imparted  to  him  pre-eminent  gifts. 
Thereby  he  is  become  the  Son  of  God,  nay,  obtained 
for  himself  the  name  of  God,  though  not  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Such  is  Walch 's  representation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Arius,  in  his  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5S9,  Sec— Schl. 

6  See  Maran.  Dissert,  sur  les  semi-  Arians,  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  Voigt,  in  BibUuth.  11  .  .  torn. 
ii.  p.  119,  Sec.  [The  sen.i-Arians  were  also  called 
Homeeonaians,  from  the  word  6/*oiovVio9,  which  was  as 
it  were  their  symbol.  George  of  Laodicea  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  very  learned  man.  He  had  per- 
sonal difficulties  with  bishop  Alexander,  and  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Laodicea  through  the  Eusebian  party, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself.  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra, 
had  the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  learned  man,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  Constantius.  lie 
can  be  taxed  with  no  other  fault  than  that  of  not  tole- 
rating the  word  6ju.oovaio?  He  drew  on  himself  much 
persecution  by  his  zealous  opposition  to  Photimis  and 
to  the  genuine  Arians,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office 
by  the  Acacians. — Schl. 

7  They  had  this  name  from  their  chief  person.  Aetius 
of  Antioeh.  This  man  applied  himself  to  the  BCM  DOCS 
at  Alexandria,  and  as  all  his  instructors  W(  re  of  Arian 
sentiments,  he  applied  his  talents  and  his  dexterity  in 
debate  to  the  vindication  of  the  Arian  doctrines.  He 
was  made  a  deacon  at  Antioeh.  but  the  Bemi-Arians 
and  the  orthodox  hated  him,  and  he  was  deposed  and 
hani.-hed  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  Julian  recalled 
him  and  gave  him  a  bishopric,  lie  had  the  surname  of 
the  Atheist  Socrates,  //.  5.  i.  cap.  kxxv.;  Bosomen, 
/.'.   /.'.  iii.  cap.  XT.  \c;  and  iv.  cap.  xxiiL— £ 

$  This  name  is  d<  rived  from  the  Gret  k  «  ords  ef  ovk 

oitlov.     They  said  that  the   Son  of  God  might   in 

be  called  God  and  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  in  a  sense 
•     I  with  his  !  d  brought  forth  i£  ovk 

in  non-existences],  that  is.  that  lie  was  one  of 
those  things  which  once  had  no  existence,  and  of  cor 

that  he  wa    i  .'       rlj  a  creature,  and  was  once  a  nonen- 

S  ■/.  /. 

'•'  B(       B  .in  Canisins.    / 

liqua,  toni.  i.  p.  ]~>,  &c.  where  are  extant 

Eunomlu  bri- 

'.  viii.  \  ages  l  and  < 

fa*,   torn.  \  i.  pagt  -   1  17.   155,   l  57,  fee. 

[Eunomius,  a  C«  .  scholar  of  Aitius, 

and*  Cysicum  by  his  partisans.    But 

be  was  soon  dl  placed  and  bis  whole  life  was  full  of 

unpleasant  occurrences.     He  was  peculiarly  lucid  In 

Vie.  and  hi  i  p  that  account  the  most 

valuable  documents  for  th  ,  Arianism. — Schl. 

B<       note.   p.    137.        1/;,;-. 
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loped  by  the  ancient  writers.  This  discord 
among  the  Arians  was  as  injurious  to  their 
cause  as  the  confutations  and  the  zeal  of  the 
orthodox. 

17.  Unhappily  the  Arian  contests,  as  was 
very  natural,  produced  some  new  sects. 
Some  persons,  eager  to  avoid  and  to  confute 
the  opinions  of  the  Arians,  fell  into  opinions 
equally  dangerous.  Others,  after  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Arras,  ventured  on  far 
beyond  him  and  became  still  greater  er- 
rorists.  The  human  mind,  weak,  powerless, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  seldom  exerts  all  its  ener- 
gies to  comprehend  divine  subjects  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  duly  guarded  against  ex- 
tremes. Amono-  the  former  class  I  would 
reckon  Apollinaris  the  younger,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  though  otherwise  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and  one  who  in  various  ways  rendered 
important  service  to  the  church.1  He  man- 
fully asserted  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
the  Arians,  but  by  philosophizing  too  freely 
and  too  eagerly  he  almost  set  aside  the  hu- 
man nature  of  the  Saviour.  He  maintained 
that  Christ  assumed  only  a  human  body, 
■endowed  with  a  sentient  soul,  but  not  pos- 
sessed of  intellect,  and  that  the  divine  nature 
in  Christ  did  the  office  of  a  rational  soul  or 
mind;2  whence  it  seemed  to  follow  that  the 
divine  nature  became  mingled  with  the  hu- 
man,3 and  with  it  suffered  pain  and  death. 
This  great  man  was  led  astray,  not  merely 
by  the  ardour  of  debate  but  by  his  immo- 
derate attachment  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 
concerning  a  twofold  soul ;  from  which  if 
the  divines  of  that  age  had  been  free,  they 
would  have  formed  more  wise  and  more 
correct  judgments  on  many  points.  Some 
among  the  ancients  attribute  other  errors 
besides  this  to  Apollinaris,  but  how  much 
credit  is  due  to  them  is  doubtful.4     The 


1  See  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings  above,  p.  130, 
note  5. — Mur: 

2  Apollinaris  believed  that  Christ  had  no  need  of  a 
rational  soul,  because  the  divine  nature  was  competent 
to  all  the  rational  and  free  acts  which  the  Saviour  per- 
formed;  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  Christ  must 
have  had  two  intelligent  natures  and  two  free  wills. 
He  supposed  further  that  a  rational  human  soul,  as  it 
was  the  seat  of  sinful  acts,  Mas  liable  to  moral  changes; 
and  therefore  Christ,  if  he  had  possessed  a  rational 
human  soul,  could  not  have  had  an  unchangeable,  that 
is.  a  sinless,  human  nature.  And  he  supported  his 
opinion  by  the  many  passages  of  Scripture  which 

of  Christ's  becoming  man,  in  which  only  the  word 
<rap£,  flesh,  is  used  for  the  human  nature  :  e.g.  John  i. 
14.     See  Walch,  Hist.  <!<  r  Ketzer.  vol.  iii.  i>.  1-'!.  &c. 

— Srhl. 

3  TU  Hence  however  Apollinaris  did  not 
b  imit.  Be  was  hide  1  accust  <i  of  denying  the  actual 
distinction  of  the  two  natives,  and  ofmculcating  such  ■ 
confusion  of  them  as  Eutyches  afterwards  maintained. 
But  he  n  Jecti  d  the  v  rm  mixture,  and  expressly  taught 
thai  he  did  not  ■  dectrln  distinct 
natures  In  Christ,  i>ut  that  the  divinity  remained  divine 
and  tl                             1  1!  sh.   Rec    v>  al  ••.      Hilt*  'I  r 

ol.  iii.  p.  in:?.  Arc  —8ckt, 
« See  //'.//.;•,./ 


doctrine  of  Apollinaris  met  the  approbation 
of  many  in  nearly  all  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  being  explained  in  different  ways  it  be- 
came the  source  of  new  sects.  But  as  it 
was  assailed  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors, 
the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings  of 
learned  men,  it  gradually  sunk  under  these 
united  assaults. 

18.  In  the  same  class  must  be  reckoned 
Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,5  if 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  Eusebius  of 
Ca?sarea  and  in  his  other  adversaries,  who 
tell  us  that  he  so  explained  the  mystery  of 
the  holy  Trinity  as  to  fall  into  the  Sabellian 
and  Samosatenian  errors.  Yet  there  are 
many  who  think  that  both  Eusebius  of  Xi- 
comedia  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  unfairly 
represent  his  sentiments,  because  he  gave 
offence  by  the  severity  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  Arians  and  upon  the  bishops  who  fa- 
voured them.  But  admitting  that  his  ac- 
cusers were  influenced  in  some  respects  by 
their  hatred  of  the  man,  'u  is  certain  that 
their  accusations  were  not  altogether 
groundless;  for  it  appears  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  that  Mar- 
cellus considered  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  two  emanations  from  the  divine 


republished  with  some  learned  additions  by  Voigt,  Bib- 
Jioth.  Hczresiologica,  torn.  i.  fascic.  i.  pages  1 — 96.  See 
also  Ibid.  torn.  i.  fascic.  iii.  p.  607.  The  laws  against 
the  Apollinarians  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn, 
vi.  p.  144,  &c.  See  likewise  (Chauft'epie)  Kouveau 
Diction.  Hist,  et  Crit.  tome  i.  p.  304,  &c.  [See  an  ac- 
count of  Apollinaris  ar.d  his  heresy  in  the  English 
edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Apollinaris. 

—  Mad.  [Concerning  this  sect,  Walch  has  treated 
most  solidly  and  with  the  application  of  impartial  cri- 
ticism, in  his  Hist,  ier  Kttzcr.  vol.  iii.  pages  119 — 229. 

—  Schl. 

5  This  Marcellus  was  a  person  of  weight  in  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  and  there  opposed  the  Arians  with  a  zeal 
and  energy  which  procured  him  praise  from  his  own 
party,  and  hatred  and  obloquy  from  the  opposite  side. 
(See  Epiphanius,  Hccres.  lxxii.  cap.  ii. ;  Athanaa.  Apo- 
log.  contra  Arian.  torn.  i.  pt.  ii.  pages  135 — 150;  and 
Constantino,  Epitt.  Puntif.  pages  379 — 383).  Asterius, 
a  defender  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  attacked  him  in  writ- 
ing and  accused  him  of  Sabellianism.  Marcellus  in 
reply  wrote  a  book  to  defend  the  true  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  subordination  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  lu 
the  year  336  the  Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Con  tanti- 
nople  deposed  him,  as  one  convicted  of  the  Sabellian  or 
Samosatenian  heresy,  and  elected  Basil  in  his  place. 
After  the  death  of  Constantius  he  recovered  his  see,  but 
lost  it  again  almost  immediately,  as  the  Arian-  again 
got  the  ascendancy.  He  now  fled  to  Rome,  and  exhi- 
bited a  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  bishop  Julius,  by 
whom  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  Athanasian  party 
assembled  at  Rome  he  was  recognised  as  orthodox,  and 
as  a  sufferer  for  the  truth.  Bat  when  Fbotinns,  a  pupil 
of  Marcellus,  commenced  his  disturbance.  Atkanaaius 
now  first  threw  out  some  suspicions  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  pure,  but  he  soon  dropped  them.  Basil  the 
Gnat  was  more  decided  in  Ins  opposition  to  Marcellus, 
and  held  him  to  be  actually  a  heretic  ¥et  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  himself  in  the  wrong.  Marcellus 
was  in  reality  nit  without  <  -  -  1 1  - ".  ■  I  rail-  !  anting,  but 
his  judgment  was  weak,  and  he  bad  the  habit  of  talking 
at  random,  and  was  at  the  san  (tin  ■  ■  ••  igainst 

his  antagonists.     It   is  therefore  not  only  possible  but 

very  probable  that  1 (ten  1  1  drop  faulty  ex  pi 

winch  in  the  view  of  |  cont  iin<  d  dai 

w  .il  ih,  Hitt.  </<•■•  A  txer.  rol.  Iii.  | 
ttc—  s 
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nature,  which,  after  performing  their  re- 
spective ofliccs,  were  to  return  Lack  into 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  whoever 
believed  so  could  not,  without  self-contra- 
diction, hold  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  distinct  persons. '  Marcellus  in- 
creased the  odium  and  suspicions  against 
him  by  refusing  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
to  condemn  Photinus  Ins  disciple.2 

19.  At  the  head  of  those  whom  the  con- 
tests with  Arius  led  into  slid  greater 
errors,  may  undoubtedly  be  placed  Photi- 
nus, bishop  of  Sirmium,3  who  in  the  year 
343  advanced  opinions  concerning  God, 
equally  remote  from  those  of  the  orthodox 
and  those  of  the  Arians.  On  attentively 
considering  what  the  ancients  have  stated 
without  much  perspicuity  or  uniformity,  it 
appears  that  he  supposed  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  the  virgin  Mary  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that  with  this  extraordinary  man  a  certain 
divine  emanation,  which  he  called  the  Word, 
became  united ;  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  the  \Yord  with  the  man  Jesus,  he 
was  called  the  Son  of  God  and  also  God ; 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  virtue  or 
energy  proceeding  from  God  and  not  a 
person.4     The  temerity  of  the  man  was 


I  It  is  nevertheless  uncertain  whether  Marcellus 
really  denied  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Trinity. 
Thcaccusationsof  his  opposers  are  not  credible  evidence 
in  this  case.  Marcellus  and  his  friends  constantly  de- 
nied that  they  were  Sabcllians.  He  denied  indeed  that 
there  were  three  vrrcaTaaeLc,  affirming  that  there  was 
cne  un-ocrTacrts.  But  this  word  had  then  so  indetermi- 
nate a  meaning,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  inferred 
from  it ;  for  it  denoted  sometimes  what  we  should  call 
i  ubstance,  and  1 1  other  times  was  equivalent  to  person. 
Walch,  ubi  supra,  p.  290,  thinks  it  probable,  as  Mer- 
cellus  always  strenuously  contended,  and  with  justice, 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  atSicupeYw?  and 
a\wpia-T<.J5  (inseparably)  united,  he  must  have  regarded 
the  word  vw6<TTa(ri<;  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  uTroaratrt? 
Sieo-Twcra  a  different  substance.  Yet  clearly  he  often 
used  unsuitable  descriptions  and  comparisons  respecting 
rnal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  such 
as  seem  to  show  that  he  understood  by  these  persons 
only  certain  attributes  and  acts  of  God.  But  perhaps 
tii.  e  \  re  only  unfortunate  expressions  or  errors  of  the 
.  :.  which  lie  coidd  repudiate  when  the  heat  of 
i    at   -t  :  ubsided.—  Schl. 

iiontfaucon,  Diatribe  de  Causa  Marcetti,  in  the 
Nona  Collect  io  PatrumGracor,  torn.  ii.  p.  .r>!.  &o.  [Ke- 
published  with  sonic  notes  by  \  oigt,  BibUoth.  H<er  «o- 
log.  vol.  i.  fasdc,  ii.  p.  297. — Schl.]  and  Gervaise, Vi 
d    S.  Epi  :  in  .  p,  12,  [Add  also  Walch, Hist. der 

Ketxer.  vol.  111.  i  i   and  Vogel's  Disputa- 

tion at  Gottingtu,  I757|  De  MarceUoAncyrai  7 
—  Schl, 

■'    \il!  botil  US  was  not  a  native  Of  Sirmium  as  some 

have  supposed,  being  misled  by  a  faulty  Latin  version 

of  a  passage  in  Epiphanius,  De  Hares,  lxxi.  sec.  I.    lie 

a  Galatian  (Jerome,  De  Viris  lllustr.  cap. 

evil. i  and  Socrates,  //.  /.'.  ii.  cap.  Kviii.)  and  mosl  i •  i » > - 

!•;  lily  Of   \iM'vra.      HeWM  an  autln-r.  but    his  writings 

:•  il  jh,  Hist.  '■'  r  Ketxt  r.  vol.  iii.   i>.  9, 
8iC.—Schl. 

i  To  gives  mora  distinct  \  low  of  the  o]  Inionsof  Pho- 
tinus, we  will  here  state  them  as  they  are  arranged  by 
Walch,  ni'i  supra,  p.  84.  Photinus  bad  1 1  erroneous 
vleu  of  the  Trinity.  On  this  subject  he  taught  thus;  - 
The  holy  Scrlpturei  ipeak  indeed  of  th<  I  .ih«  r,th( 


chastised  not  only  by  the  orthodox  in  their 
councils  of  Antioch  a.i>.  343,  of  s  Milan 
a.d.  347,  and  of  Sirmium,5  but  also  by  the 
Arians  in  a  council  held  at  Sirmium  a.d. 
831.  lie  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
died  in  exile  in  the  year  372. 6 

20.  After  him,   Macedonius,   bishop  of 
Constantinople,  a  distinguished  semi-Arian 
teacher,  being  deprived  of  his  office  tin 
the  influence  of  the  Eunoinians,   by  t!  o 
council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  3C0,7 


and  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  we  are  to  understand  by  them 
only  one  person,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  the  ■ 
"What  the  Scriptures  call  the  Word  of  God  is  by  no 
means  a  substance  or  a 

begotten  by  the  Father  and  therefore  called  the  Son. 
Forwith  God  there  can  be  no  generation,  and  i  f  course 
he  can  have  no  Son.  Neither  Is  the  W«  rd  t!  .  :  person 
who  made  the  World,  but  the  Word  is  properly  the 
understanding  of  God,  which  comprehends  the  designs 
of  God  in  all  his  external  operations  and  is  therefore 
called  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  also  is  n<  t  a  person  but 
an  attribute  of  God.  Hence  followed  ("2)  erroneous 
ideas  cf  the  person  of  Christ.  He  maintained  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  that  before  his  birth  he 
had  no  existence  except  in  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
and  that  he  began  to  be  when  he  was  born  of  Mary  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  he  received  the  special  influences 
of  divine  power  whereby  he  wrought  miracles.  This 
is  the  indwelling  of  the  word.  On  account  of  these 
excellent  gifts  and  his  perfect  virtue,  God  took  this  man 
into  the  place  of  a  son,  and  therefore  he  is  called  the 
Son  of  God  and  also  God.  Therefore  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Son  of  God  had  a  beginning. — Schl. 

•r>  Concerning  the  time  and  succession  of  these  coun- 
cils there  has  been  much  debate  between  Fetavius,  Sir- 
mond,  La  Roque,  and  others,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  by  Walch,  Hist,  tier  Ketxer.  vol.  iii.  p  5,  &c. 
Wc  will  only  add  in  correction  of  Mosheim's  state- 
ments—1st,  that  the  earliest  of  these  councils  was  held 
in  the  year  343,  as  appears  from  three  documents  first 
brought  to  light  by  Maffei ;  and  'idly,  that  it  was  held 
by  the  serai-Arians.  So  that  the  first  orthodox  council 
against  Photinus  was  that  of  Milan.  In  that  of  Sirmium 
the  eastern  bishops  were  assembled,  and  they  pro- 
nounced Photinus  a  heretic.  Photinus  when  adjudged 
to  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  sent  into  exile,  made 
application  to  the  emperor,  and  obtained  leave  publicly 
to  defend  his  doctrine.  Basil  bishop  of  Ancyra  was 
appointed  to  dispute  with  him,  and  a  formal  discussion 
took  place.  Both  parties  became  angry,  but  the  victory 
was  adjudged  to  Basil,  and  the  former  decision  was 
affirmed.     See  Walch,  ubi  supra,  p.  51,  &c. — Sckl. 

6  De  la  Roque,  De  Photino  ejusqut  multtplici  damna- 
tione,  Geneva,  1670,  Bvo ;  Ittig,  Hist.  Pkotim,  in  his 
Heptas  Disseirtat.  subjoined  to  his  Diss,  de  Hesresi- 
arr/tis  JEvi  A  post.     [We  may  add   Fetavius,    Diet,  de 

Photino  heeretico  fjusque  damnations,  In  his  Ration* 
avium  Temporum,  3^  edition,  and  among  the  Opuscula 
of  Peter  de  Marcs  [vol.  v.  p.  183,  &c  id.  Bamberg, 
1789,  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the  two  Diatribe}  of 
Sirmond  respecting  the  councils  of  Sirmium]  and 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketxer.  vol.  iii.  pages  1 — 70.— Schl. 

7  There  wire  Beveral  |  I  r  ons  of  the  name  of  Mace- 
donius who  should  nit  be  confounded  with  this  man. 
The  most  noted  of  them  were  Macedonius  of  Mopsues- 
tia,  a  contemporary  with  our  Macedonius,  and  also 
Involved  In  the  Arian  <•<  ntests  ,  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccies. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.)  and  Macedonius  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople iii  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasiua  [\.n. 
49] — 5is],  by  whom  he  was  banished  for  bis  teal 
against  the  Eutychians.  The  election  of  our  Mace- 
donius was  attended  with  disorders  which  merit 
notice.  This  metropolis  bad  one  Paul  for  its  bishop, 
wini  was  deposed  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  and 
in.  l  lus  of  Nic<  media  chosen  In  bis  place.  After  the 
death  of  Eusehius  tbo  orthodox  replaced  Paul  in  bis 
<  Sea,  1  ut  tin-  BUS)  Man  bishops  appoint!  d  Macedonius. 
The-  emperor  Constantius  was  displeased  with  the 
movement  of  the  orthodox,  ami  ordered  his  general 
Hermogenes  to  drive  Paul  from  the  city.  And  as  his 
adherent*  made  opposition  and  the  general  bad  to  use 
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in  his  exile  founded  the  sect  of  the  Pneu- 
matomachi.  For  he  now  openly  professed 
what  he  had  before  concealed,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  divine  energy  diffused  through- 
out the  universe,  and  not  a  person  distinct 
from  the  Father  .and  the  Son.1     This  doe- 


force,  there  was  a  popular  insurrection  which  cost  both 
-: !  !S  much  blood.     The  orthodox  populace  set  fire  to 
the  general's  hcn?e  and  dragged  him  about  the  streets 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  finally  killed  him. 
The  emperor  now  came  himself  to   Constantinople, 
drove  Paul  from  the  city,  and  punished  the  people     He 
also  refused  to  establish  Macedonius  in  the  oli'.cc  be- 
cause  he  had  given  occasion  to  the  bloodshed  ;  but  he 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  city  and  to  hold  worship 
in  one  of  the  churches  which  was  assigned  him  (So- 
H.  E.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  and  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iii.  cup. 
viii.)     Paul  returned  again  to  Constantinople  and  was 
again  chased  away  by  the  soldiery ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  Macedonius  was  in  the  year  342  reinstated  by  an 
imperial  general,  which  occasioned  another  massacre, 
in  which  more  than  three  thousand  persons  lost  their 
lives.     But  as  Constantius  was  compelled  by  his  bro- 
ther Constans  to  reinstate  the  orthodox  bishops,  Paul 
shared  in  this  good  fortune,  and  Macedonius  with  his 
adherents   had   to   content   themselves  with  a   single 
church  to  worship  in.     After  the  death  of  Constans 
Paul  was  again  displaced,  and  Macedonius  once  more 
seated  in  the  episcopal  chair.     Here,  confiding  in  the 
protection  of  the  emperor,  he  stirred  up  a  general  per- 
secution against  the  adherents  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
which  extended  to  the  provinces  adjacent  te  Constanti- 
nople (Socrates,  H.  E.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxxviii.  and 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  iv.  cap.  xx.  xxvi.)     In  the  year  356 
that  church  at  Constantinople  in  which  was  placed  the 
coifin  of  Constantino  the  Great  seemed  ready  to  fall 
down,    and   Macedonius  therefore  would   remove  the 
coffin.    Some,  including  the  orthodox  party,  maintained 
that  this  removal  was  improper  and  irregular,  being 
innuenced  partly  by  respect  for  the  deceased  emperor, 
and  partly  by  hatred  against  Macedonius.    But  as  Mace- 
donius notwithstanding  had  proceeded  to  the  removal 
and  had  brought  the  coffin  into  another  church,  the 
two  parties  came  to  blows  in  the  latter  church,  and 
such  a  slaughter  Avas  there  made  that  the  porch  was 
filled   with  dead  bodies.     This  unfortunate  step  drew 
upon  Macedonius  the  emperor's  displeasure  (Socrates, 
//.  /•,'.  ii.  cap.  xxxviii.;   Sozomen,  //.  E.  iv.  cap.  xxi.) 
About  this  time  the  disagreement  among  the  opposers 
of  the  Nicene  faith  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Basil 
of  Ancyra,  the  leader  of  the  semi-Arians,  drew  Mace- 
donius over  to  his  party  (Philostorgius,  Hist.   Eccles. 
iv.  cap.  is.)     From  this  time  onward  Macedonius  held 
a  high  rank  among  the  scmi-Arians,  and  supported 
their  cause  in  the  council  of  Selcucia.     But  he  thus 
drew  on  himself  such  hatred  from  the  whole  Arian 
party,  that  in  the  year  360,  with  Acacius  and  Eudoxius 
at  their  head,  they  deprived  him  of  his  office  at  Con- 
stantinople.    Macedonius  was  very  restless  under  this, 
and  laboured  to  establish  the  semi-Arians  by  defending 
their  opinions ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  semi- 
Arians  to  be  sometimes  called  Macedonians.     He  died 
soon  afterwards.     Sec  Walch,   Hid.  der   Ketzer.  vol. 
iii.  p.  74,  fkc—Schl. 

1  Socrates,  Hut.  Ecclet.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  [For  a  more 
full  exhibition  of  the  Macedonian  doctrines  wc  will 
subjoin  the  statement  of  Walch,  ubi  supra,  p  (JG.  As 
to  their  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  some  Ma- 
cedonians agreed  with  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  but  others,  and  among  them  Macedonius  him- 
self, coincided  with  the  mildest  form  of  the  scmi-Arian 
creed.  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  they  departed 
Wholly  from  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox.  Some  indeed 
did  not  declare  themselves  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  did  not  expressly  deny  that  he 
was  God,  and  yet  they  hesitated  to  affirm  it.  And  this 
was  no  unusual  thing.  Even  Basil  the  Great  would  not 
recommend  to  have  the  name  of  God  applied  in  public 
to  the  Holy  spirit,  nor  condemn  those  v. 'no  refused  thus 
to  use  it  Nor  would  Gregory  disapprove  this.  Bee 
Petavius,  Dogm.  Theolag.  lib.  i.  De  Trinitate,  cap.  x. 
torn.  ii.  pases  US  64 j  and  Bemler.  Einleitung  xum 
'.Urn  Tfteilder  Baumaarterii  l'..'  mi!;,  pages  173  183. 
Others  who  did  d.'<  l.n-.   Ihemsolves  affirmed  tha 


trine  was  embraced  by  many  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces  But  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople assembled  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
in  the  year  381,  and  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  second  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, early  dissipated  by  its  authority  this 
young  and  immature  sect.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops  present  in  this  council 
defined  fully  and  perfectly  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  in  one  God,  as  it  is  still  pro- 
fessed by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
which  the  Nicene  council  had  only  in  part 
performed.  They  also  anathematized  all 
the.  heresies  then  known,  assigned  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  city  over  which  he  presided, 
a  rank  next  after  the  bishop  of  Home,  and 
made  such  other  regulations  as  the  general 
interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  require.2 
21.  The  frenzy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics, 
which  had  been  so  often  confuted,  revived 
again  in  Spain.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  one  Mark,  a  native  of  Memphis, 
introduced  it  from  Egypt,  and  at  first 
communicated  it  to  a  few  individuals.  It- 
had  proceeded  considerable  lengths,  and 
had  infected  some  persons  in  reputation  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  when  Priscillian, 


L'oly  Spirit  was  not  a  person  in  the  Godhead,  that  he 
was  not  what  the  Father  and  the  Son  are,  and  therefore 
no  divine  honours  were  due  to  him.  Some  held  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  creature,  and  therefore  did  not  deny 
his  personality.  Others  denied  his  personality,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  mere  attribute  of  God. — Schl. 

-  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclrs.  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.;  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii.  [The  Macedonians  led 
an  externally  good  nnd  strict  life,  and  by  promoting 
monkery  obtained  such  reputation  for  piety,  agreeably 
to  the  taste  of  that  age,  as  contributed  much  to  their 
popularity  in  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity.  After 
their  separation  from  the  Arians,  and  after  their  at- 
tempt to  unite  themselves  with  the  orthodox  had  failed, 
they  spread  themselves  considerably,  especially  in 
Thrace,  along  the  Hellespont,  and  in  Phrygia.  In  the 
western  provinces  they  were  not  found.  At  Constan- 
tinople they  had  their  own  churches  and  bishops. 
Among  the  attempts  to  reclaim  the  Macedonians  from 
their  errors,  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  second 
general  council  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  hoped  they  might  be  won  over  more  readily 
than  the  Arians,  because  they  differed  less  from  the 
orthodox.  He  therefore  called  Macedonian  bishops  to 
the  council.  There  were  thirty-six  of  them  present, 
and  much  pains  was  taken  to  persuade  them  to  embrace 
the  Nicene  decisions.  But  all  efforts  were  vain;  they 
declared  that  they  would  sooner  embrace  the  Arian 
than  the  Nicene  faith.  And  hence  their  doctrine  was 
opposed  in  this  synod  by  an  addition  made  to  the  Ni- 
cene creed,  and  by  express  forms  of  condemnation. 
With  these  spiritual  weapons  against  the  Macedonians 
secular  ones  were  combined.  In  the  statutes  of  the 
the  elder  Theodosius  (lib.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  Codex  Theodtu. 
de  llu  rdici.s  .,  they  arc  mentioned  by  name;  and  in 
those  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  Codex  T/teodos.  (lib.  lix.  lx.  Ixv.),  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  still  existed,  but  could  hold  worship  only  in  th" 
principal  cities.  These  civil  regulations  gave  Ul-dis- 
posed  bishops  too  much  liberty  to  manifest  their  i 
cuting  spirit  towards  the  Macedonians,  ami  t  oabled  them 
wholly  to  exterminate  them  it  would  Beem  under  these 
emperors.  Bee  Waleh.  Hut.  &»  Ketxer.  vol.  iii.  p 
70  1  in  ;  and.  respecting  tlicc.un.il  of  Constantinople, 
hln HUt.  derKirchentiertumm.  \>.  824,  &c.  The  deere  ■ 
of  this  council  aro  given  in  Beverldge'a  /'•' 
nonum,  torn.  i.  p.  &6.—Schl. 
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a  man  of  birth,  fortune,  and  eloquence,  and 

afterwardf  bishop  of  Avila,  imbibed  it. 
Being  accused  by  some  bishops  before  the 

emperor  Gratian,  Priscillian  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  banished  from  Spain,  but  he 
returned  soon  after.  Accused  again  in  the 
year  384,  before  Maximus  (the  usurper  in 
Gaul  after  the  assassination  of  Gratian),  he 
was  condemned  with  several  of  his  assso- 
ciates,  and  executed  at  Treves  in  the  year 
385. l  The  instigators  of  this  capital  exe- 
cution for  heresy  were  however  regarded 
with  abhorrence  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
and  Italy;  for  it  was  not  yet  considered 
among  Christians  as  a  pious  and  religious 
act  to  deliver  heretics  over  to  the  civil 
power  to  be  punished.2     Priscillian  being 

1  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  heretic  being  pu- 
nished with  death.  The  first  law  authorizing  capita] 
punishment  for  holding  heretical  opinions,  is  that  of 
Theodosius  against  the  Manichssans  in  382. — R. 

2  See  Sulpitius  Severus,  Hist.  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlvi. 
Ii.  and  Dialog,  iii.  De  T'ita  Martini,  cap.  xv.  Among 
the  adherents  of  Priscillian  there  were  some  bishops, 
particularly  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  and  many  ladies 
of  respectability.  Hyginus,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who 
afterwards  went  over  to  the  PriscBhanists,  was  the 
first  to  oppose  his  doctrine,  and  for  this  purpose  made 
a  representation  of  it  to  Idacius,  the  bishop  of  Merida, 
who  by  his  rash  violence  against  bishop  Instantius, 
blew  the  fire  of  the  Priscillianist  war  into  a  great  flame. 
After  many  and  long  contests  a  council  was  held  at  Sa- 
ragossa  in  380,  at  which  the  Pricillianist  doctrine  was 
condemned,  and  the  bishop  Instantius  and  Salvianus, 
with  the  laymen  Elpidius  and  Priscillian,  were  excom- 
municated. This  measure  rendered  the  sect  more  re- 
solute and  determined  ;  and  Priscillian,  thr.t  he  might 
1  "  more  safe,  was  raised  by  the  party  from  a  layman  to 
a  bishop  of  Avila.  The  civil  power  was  pit  in  motion 
against  the  sect,  and  Idacius  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Gratian  a  decree,  by  which  this  sect  as  well  as  others 
was  banished  the  country.  This  decree  depressed  them 
lor  a  time.  The  leaders  of  the  party  took  their  coins 
towards  Kome  ;  and  while  passing  through  France  they 
seduced  many,  especially  in  Aouitain  Gaul.  Although 
they  got  no  hearing  at  Home,  yet  they  found  means  to 
obtain  a  rescript  from  Gratian.  by  which  the  former 
decree  was  repealed,  and  these  bishops  were  restored 
again  to  their  offices.     When  Maximus  had  seized  the 

rninent,  he  issued,  at  the  instigation  of  Idacius.  a 
command  to  the  Priscillianist  teachers  to  appear  b. 
the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Pourdeaux.     Here  lnstar- 
tius,  who  readily  and  frankly  answered  the  interroga- 
tories of  the  council,  was   deposed,  but    Priscillian 

aled  to  the  emperor.  Martin  of  Tours  saw  with 
coneem  a  civil  judge  about  to  pass  gentenee  in  an  ec- 
i  L(  siastical  affair,  and  made  representation  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  emperor,  who  assured  him  that  no  blood 
should  b  !  Bhed.  Yet  the  emperor  was  finally  persuaded 
by  some  bishops  to  commit  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  Ids  minister  of  state,  Evodius.  a  stern  judge. 
He  at  Treves  in  the  year  885  put  Priscillian  to  the 
rack,  and  extorted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  had 
uttered  impure  principles,  had  held  nocturnal  meetings 
with  base  finales,  and  prayed  naked;    and  after  the 

facts  had  been  reported  to  the  emperor.  Priscillian  and 
bifl  adherents  were  put    to   death,    and   Others 

I  with  banishment.  The  emperor  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  send  military  officers  Into  Spain, 
with  full  power  to  search  nut  the  heretics  and  deprive 
them  of  life  and  property.  Bui  here  again  Martin  of 
Tow  I  himself  in  an  amiable  light.  He  repaired 

to  Treves  and  I  i  re]  resentationfl  as  pre- 

vent i  ution  of  H  signs.     ^  <  t  the 

pie  shed  the  blood  of  heretics  in  many  places,  and 
'  ad  such  unchristian  minds  as  tn  approve 
of  it.     Vet  others  on  t lie  contrai  j  disapprovi  d  of  it.  and 
had  n  with  the  former  In  regard  to  it. 

lb"  Prlsciltianlsts  however  -til!  continued  lobe  nu- 
merous in  Spain,  especially  In  Galicia;  and  In  the  fifth 


slain,  his  opinions  were  not  at  once  sup- 
pressed, but  spread  far  and  wide  in  Spain 
and  Graol,  and  even  in  the  sixth  century 

the  Priscillianists  caused  much  trouble  to 
the  bishops  of  those  provinces. 

22.  No  one  of  the  ancients  has  accu- 
rately described  the  doctrines  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists; on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
have  perplexed  and  obscured  the  subject. 
It  appears  however  from  authentic  records, 
that  the  Priscillianists  came  very  near  in 
their  views  to  the  Manichseans.  For  they 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ".-  birth  and  in- 
carnation; maintained  that  the  visible 
universe  was  not  the  production  of  God,  but 
of  some  demon  or  evil  principle ;  preached 
the  existence  of  iEons  or  emanations  from 
God;  declared  human  bodies  to  be  prisons 
for  celestial  minds  fabricated  by  the  author 
of  evil ;  condemned  marriages ;  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  ccc.  Their  rules  of 
life  were  very  severe,  for  what  many  state 
concerning  their  flagitious  and  libidinous 
practices  rests  on  no  credible  testimony. 
That  the  Priscillianists  used  dissimulation, 
and  eluded  their  enemies  by  deceiving  them, 
is  true;  but  that  they  regarded  all  kinds  of 
lying  and  perjury  as  lawful,  as  is  commonlv 
reported  of  them,  has  not  even  the  appear- 
ance of  truth.3 


century,  when  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into 
Spainthrewtheecelesiastical  affairs  into  great  disorder, 
it  afforded  this  sect  opportunity  again  to  spread  itself 
very  much.  And  in  the  sixth  century  Aguirre  has  in- 
serted in  theConriL  Bispan.  ton:,  ii.  p.  269,  &c.  a  letter 
of  Montanus,  bishop  of' Toledo,  in  the  year  527,  from 
which  it  appears  that  many  persons  of  this  sect  then 
lived  in  Valencia,  and  in  the  year  5G1  a  council  was 
held  against  them  at  Braga.  From  this  time  onwards 
no  more  is  heard  of  them,  and  they  must  either  lave 
gradually  wasted  away  cr  have  fallen  at  once  on  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Saracens.  See  Waleh,  Hist.  derE 
vol.  iii.  pages  3>7 — 130. —  Schl. 

3  See  Simon  de  Vries,  Diss.  Critica  de  PriscSUi  ■ 
Utrecht,    1715.  4to,  in  which  the  principal  fault  is  that 
he  follows  too  closely  BeauBobre'e   Hist,  du  ifanich. 
taking  everything  there  asserted  to  be  true.     Girvcsius, 
Hist.  Priseillifinistarttm  Chronologies,  Roma,  17 
In   Ingelus  Calogera,  Opuscoli  &  torn,  xxvii. 

p.  Gl,  occurs:  Bachiarhu  iltustratus  a  n  de  Priscilliana 

which  however  is  less  occupied  in  illu- 
the   affairs  of  the   Priscillianists  than    [the  work  ofj 
Bachiariua  [a  learned  Spaniard],  who  composed  a  short 
treatise  first  published  by  Murateri  [Anecdota 

Lofmorttm,   torn,  ii.)   and  which   some  consider  as  a 
polemic  tract  against  the  Priscillianists.     To  these 

must  be  added  Waleh.  pages  878 — 481 .      To 

ii  the  i  eal  d<  d  tin  s  of  the  PnsciHianista  is  very 
difficult,  and  perhaps  Impossible.  The  quotation  from 
an  ei  tstie  of  Priscillian  which  Orosius  ha-  preserved 
i  in  his  Commonitorntm,  inter  Opp.  Augtutitii,  torn. 
viii.  p.   I.'*]  i,  i-  -)  Obscure  that  it  would  be  \ery  natural 

to  supp'  temporaries  did  not  correctly  under- 

stand him.  Hence  we  cannot  rt  'y  entirely  on  t 
tin'ony  df  the  ancients,  even  it'  they  appear  to  hai 
impartial  writers,  still  it  appears  unquestionable  thai 
Priscillian  embraced  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  errors, 
thai  be  misconstrue  d  the  Scriptures  and  perverted  tin  no 
gorical  h  terpretations,  that  he  reli<  d  on  apocry- 
pha] books  m  of  divine  authority,  that  he  believed  in 

;iity  of  matter  and  held  that  the  evil  aivc  If 

not  creatures  of  God,  that  he  also  believed  the  world 

was  net  the  work  of  (iod.  and  that  all  changes  in  the 
material    universe    originated    from    the    evil    spirits. 
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•J:>.  To  these  larger  sects  certain  minor 
ones  may  be  added.  One  Andreas,  an 
honest  man  and  ejected  from  the  church  in 
Syria  for  too  freely  reproving  the  corrupt 
lives  of  the  clergy,  collected  a  congregation 
and  became  its  bishop.  Being  banished  by 
the  emperor  into  Scythia  he  went  among 
the  Goths,  and  there  propagated  his  sect 
with  good  success.  As  to  the  time  when 
this  sect  arose  the  ancients  are  not  agreed. 
In  some  of  their  practices  they  deviated 
from  other  Christians,  among  which  this  is 
especially  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that  con- 
trary to  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  council 
they  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  It  is 
also  said  that  they  attributed  to  the  Deity 
a  human  form,  and  held  some  other  opinions 
which  were  erroneous.1 


Concerning  the  soul,  he  taught  that  it  is  a  particle  of 
the  divine  nature,  separated  from  the  substance  of  God. 
The  human  body,  as  all  other  flesh  according  to  the 
Priscillian  doctrine,  came  from  the  devil.  And  even 
the  production  of  man,  by  the  union  of  a  soul  with  a 
body,  was  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  They  believed  in  an 
unconditional  necessity  for  the  changes  a  man  under- 
goes, and  which  they  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  They  denied  the  personal  distinction  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  very  probable  that  they 
controverted  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  still 
more  probable  that  they  denied  him  a  real  body,  than 
that  they  denied  him  a  human  soul.  From  these  prin- 
ciples it  would  follow  that  they  did  not  believe  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  same  principles  led  them 
to  disapprove  of  marriage  and  of  the  procreation  of 
children,  and  to  forbid  the  eating  of  flesh.  Their  moral 
principles  were  in  general  strict,  and  tended  to  produce 
an  ascetic  life.  And  on  this  account  the  accusation  of 
shameless  debauchery,  brought  against  them  by  their 
adversaries,  is  very  improbable.  Whether  they  all  held 
prevarication,  lying,  and  perjury,  to  be  allowable  even 
in  cases  where  one's  religion  is  to  be  avowed,  is  uncer- 
tain. Yet  it  is  very  certain  that  some  of  them  held 
this  dangerous  principle  ;  as  for  instance  Dictinnius, 
from  whose  book  Augustine  quotes  the  arguments  used 
to  justify  lying,  which  he  also  confutes  in  his  book  De 
Mendacio,  ad  Consent.  Yet  that  Priscillian  and  his 
first  set  of  followers  did  not  think  so,  appears  from 
their  suffering  martyrdom.—  Srhl.  [See  an  ample 
notice  of  thi3  sect  and  their  leader  in  Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, vol.  iv.  p.  337,  and  a  brief  one  in  Matter,  Hist. 
du  Gnos.  tome  iii.  p.  95.  Gieseler  refers  to  a  recent 
publication  on  this  subject  by  Liibkert,  De  Hceresi 
Priscillian.   Copen.    1840,  8vo.— 11. 

I  Epiphanius,  Hceres.  lxx.  p.  811;  Augustine,  Be 
Hceres.  cap.  i.;  Theodoret,  FabvX.  Hceret.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
ix.;  Schroder,  Diss,  de  Audceanis,  which  is  in  Voigt, 
BibHofh.  Hu-resiol.  torn.  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  578  [and  Walch, 
III  it.  der  Ketzer.  vol.  iii.  pages  300—321.  The  founder 
of  this  sect  is  called  both  Audius  and  Auda?us,  and  his 
followers  are  likewise  called  both  Audiani  and  Auda> 
ani,  and  not  unfrequently  Anthropornorphites,  because 
they  were  taxed  with  attributing  to  God  a  human  form. 
Audius  was  of  Mesopotamia,  and  stood  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  Syrians,  on  account  of  his  holy  life  and 
his  great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God.  The  last  was  so 
great  that  he  publicly  punished  his  own  brother,  and 
would  not  Hatter  the  avaricious  and  luxurious  bishops  ; 
and  for  this  he  endured  persecution,  hatred,  and  re- 
proach. But  he  was  undismayed  and  bore  it  all  with 
patience.  Yet  when  at  last  the  hatred  of  bis  enemies 
went  so  far  as  often  to  beat  him  and  his  friend-,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  church  (though  previously 
tome  had  refused  him  communion)  formed  a  party,  and 
got  himself  ordained  Its  bishop.  This  step  made  the  sepa- 
ration complete,  fbr  it  was  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical 
rules,  whi<  h  required  at  least  three  bishops  to  solem- 
nize an  ordination,  and  also  forbade  the  ordination  of 
any  schismatical  bishop.     The  orthodox  bishops  ea> 


•24.  To  this  century  also  the  Greeks  and 
orientals  refer  the  origin  of  the  sect  called 
Messalians  and  Euchites,  and  indeed  clear 
traces  of  them  first  appear  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  century,  though  their  principles  were 
much  more  ancient,  and  were  known  before 
the  Christian  era  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East.  These  persons, 
avIio  lived  secluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  world  in  the  manner  of  monks,  derived 
their  name  from  their  incessant  prayers; 
for  they  believed  that  an  evil  demon  na- 
turally dwells  in  the  mind  of  every  man, 
which  can  be  expelled  no  otherwise  than  by 
continual  praying  and  singing,  and  that  this 
demon  being  once  expelled,  the  soul  will 
return  to  God  pure,  and  be  again  united  to 
the  divine  essence  of  which  it  is  a  portion. 
To  this  leading  principle  they  added,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  many  other  strange 
notions  closely  allied  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Manichseans,  and  drawn  from  the  same 
source  from  which  the  Manichceans  derived 
their  doctrines,  namely,  the  oriental  philo- 
sophy.2    In  short,  the  Euchites  were  a  sort 


tered  a  complaint  against  him  before  the  emperor,  who 
banished  him  at  an  advanced  age  into  Scythia.  This 
occasioned  his  going  among  the  Goths,  and  converting 
many  of  that  nation  to  Christianity.  He  erected  mo- 
nasteries among  them,  recommended  the  monastic  life, 
ordained  bishops,  and  died  before  the  general  persecu- 
tion by  Athanaric.  Audseus  held  a  few  errors.  He  be- 
lieved that  God  possessed  not  a  perfect  human  body,  but 
a  human  shape,  and  of  course  the  form  of  human  limbs  ; 
and  that  the  fashion  of  the  human  body  was  copied 
from  the  divine  shape,  to  which  the  Scriptural  term, 
image  of  God,  is  to  be  referred.  In  regard  to  their  wor- 
ship his  followers  were  strict  separatists,  and  would  not 
worship  at  all  with  those  Christians  who  were  of  an 
irreligious  life,  or  who  held  church  communion  with 
the  irreligious.  Nay,  they  discarded  the  name  of 
Christians  for  that  of  Audians,  because  many  of  them 
had  abused  the  name  of  Christians  in  order  to  secure 
their  safety.  In  regard  to  the  feast  of  Easter,  they  were 
Quartodecimarians — that  .s,  they  kept  this  festival  at 
the  time  the  Jews  did,  and  defended  the  practice  by 
appealing  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  They  held 
apocryphal  books,  and  had  their  own  system  of  church 
discipline.  In  general  it  may  be  said  they  were  rather 
fanatics  than  proper  heretics. —  Sc/il. 

2  Epiphanius,  hceres.  lxxx.  p  1067 ;  Theodoret, 
Hceret.  Fabul.  lib.  iv.  cap.  x.;  Timotheus  Presbyter, 
De  Receptione  Hcereticor.  in  Cotelier's  Monumenta 
Eccles.  Grcecce,  torn.  iii.  p.  403,  &c;  Tollius,  Insignia 
Itineris  Ilalici,  p.  110,  &c;  Asseman,  BibHoth. 
tal.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  12X, torn,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  172,  &e.  and 
others  [in  particular  Walch,  Hist,  der  Kc/ztr.  vol.  iii. 
pages  481 — 530.  The  names  Messalians  and  Euchites 
signify  prayers  or  praying  brethren.  The  first  is  Syriac 
[or  Aramaic,  Ezra,  vi.10. — Mur.]  and  the  latter  is 
Greek  [EuxiVai  or  Euv^Tai,  from  evxy,  oratio.  See 
Suiccr,  Thesaur.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  1285,  &c.  and  Theo- 
doret, Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  cap.  ii. — Mar.}  They  were  also 
called  Enthusiasts,  because  they  pretended  to  bo  in- 
spired and  to  hold  converse  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
Choreuta?  (xopevTal,  dancers)  from  the  motion  of  their 
bodies  which  they  commonly  used  ;  the  Spiritual  (irvev- 
p.a.TiKo\)  which  was  the  name  they  gave  to  themselves  ; 
also  Lampetians,  Adelphians,  and  MarcianistSi  from 
certain  of  their  leaders.  There  were  both  pagan  and 
Christian  Messalians.  The  former  acknowledged  in- 
deed a  plurality  of  gods,  though  they  worshipped  but 
one  whom  tin  v  called  6  navTOKpdToyp.  the  Almighty. 
These  were  more  ancient  than  the  Christiana,  built 
houses  for  worship  similar  to  the  Christian  churches, 
and  assembled  morning  and  evening  with  torch 
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of  mystics,  who,  according  to  the  oriental 
notion,  imagined  that  tv.-o  souls  resided  in 
man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and 

who  laboured  to  expedite  the  return  of  the 
former  to  God  by  contemplation  and  p, 
This  sect  drew  over  many  to  its  ranks  by 
its  outward  show  of  piety,  and  the  Greeks 
d  war  with  it  through  all  the  subse- 
quent centuries;  yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  names  Messalians  and 
Euchites  were  used  with  great  latitude 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  orientals,  and 
were  applied  to  all  who  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  soul  to  God,  by  recalling  it  from 
all  influence  of  the  senses,  though  those  per- 
sons often  differed  very  materially  in  their 
religious  opinions. 

25.  Towards  the  clo.-e  of  this  century 
Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries  were 
disturbed  by  two  opposite  sects,  the  Anti- 
dico-Marianites  and  the  Collyridians.  The 
former  contended  that  the  Virgin  Mary  did 
not  remain  always  a  virgin,  but  that  she 
had  intercourse  with  her  husband,  Joseph, 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.     The  latter, 

candles,  and  employed  their  time  in  praising  God ; 
whence  they  were  called  Euphemites.  The  Christian 
Messalians  were  so  named  from  the  coincidence  of  their 
practice  with  that  of  the  pagans  j  they  seem  to  be  the 
<  ffspring  of  monkish  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  first  ap- 
peared  in  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  to  have  spread  into 
Syria,  but  their  origin  cannot  he  traced  with  more  par- 
ticularity.  Their  religious  theory  was  founded  on  an 
impure  mysticism,  like  to  what  is  common  to  nearly 
all  fanatical  persons  and  communities,  and  which  ori- 
ginated, like  the  system  of  Manes,  from  the  principles 
of  the  oriental  philosophy.  Yet  the  Messalians.  like 
all  enthusiasts,  appear  to  have  relied  more  upon  spirits, 
ap]  aritions,  and  revelations,  than  upon  the  oriental 
i  of  metaphysics.  Their  principles  did  not  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  vicious  conduct,  yet  they  might  afford 
occasion  for  it.  And  in  fact  there  were  among  them 
many  improper  persons,  whom  idleness  and  spiritual 
pride  led  into  gross  offences.  And  there  were  not 
wanting  among  them  real  villains,  who  abused  the 
mystical  stupidity  of  others  to  subserve  their  own 
wicked  purposes.— ScAt 


whom  the  ladies  especially  favoured,  went 
opposite  extreme;    they  worshipped 

St.  Mary  as  a  goddess,   and   thought  she 
to  be  honoured  and  appeased  with 
libations,  sacrifices,  and  offerings  of  cakes 
[xoXi  in   Latin   cuUyridcc.y       The 

more  obscure  and  unimportant  sects  I  pass 
without  notice. 


i  See  EpiphaniuS]  He  res.  lxxviii.  Ixxix.  pages  1033 
and  1057.      [Among  the  moderns,  Walch, 

.  vol.  iii.  p.  577.  &c  Walch  makes  mention 
{ubi  supra,  p.  598)  of  one  Bonosus,  concerning  whom  lie 
also  published  a  dissertation  at  Gottingc-n.    17" 

/.«r<  tico.     This  Bonosus  was  probal 
Uardica  in  Illyricum  near  the  end  of  this  centurj 
was  accused  of  maintaining  that  Mary  did  not  I 
remain  a  virgin,  but  bore  several  children.     And  this 
charge  seems  not  to  have  been  a  false  one.   i ' 
Bonosus  denied  also  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  : 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only  by  adoption,  i 
dubious.     Yet  so  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  there  were  <  E  the  doctrine  of 

the  Trinity  and  of  the  divinity  ef  Christ,  who  in  Fiai.ee 
and  Spain  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bonosians.  Still 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  derived  the  name  from  this 
or  from  some  other  Bonosus.  The  reader  may  eon:  nit 
Ittig's  SupptementumOperumClementu  Alexand.  where 
in  the  annexed  Fasciculus,  Obwr.  MitceUan.  ad 
Ecck's.  p.  242,  there  is  an  Essay,  De  Hares!  I 
The  Collyridianas  (for  Epiphanius  makes  them  all  fe- 
males) were  women  who  carried  their  respect  for  the 
mother  of  Jesus  so  high  that  they  were  justly  charged 
by  the  orthodox  fathers  with  superstition  and  idolatry. 
They  came  from  Thrace  and  the  yet  more  distant  re- 
gions of  Scythia  into  Arabia.  It  was  their  practice  to 
dress  out  a  car  or  a  square  throne  (tecpuebv),  spread  over 
it  a  linen  cloth,  and  on  a  clear  day  once  a  year  place 
on  it  during  the  day  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  cabc\KG\Avp\<; ), 
which  they  offered  to  the  virgin  Mary.  Bfo&b 
his  Lectures)  considered  them  as  a  set  of  simple  persons 
who  had  considerable  heathenism  about  ti: 
posed  this  offering  of  a  cake  was  derived  from  paganism. 
\\  bile  they  were  mere  pagans  they  were  accustomed  to 
bake  and  present  to  the  goddess  Venus  or  AstartC  the 
moon)  certain  cakes  which  were  called  collyrides  ;  and 
when  they  became  Christians  they  thought  this  honour 
might  now  be  best  shown  to  Mary.  The  historian  had 
i.i  his  eye  perhaps  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (viii.  1  - 
the  prophet  speaks  of  such  a  sort  of  worship;  ai  d  in 

1  it  is  well  known  that  the  offering  of  cakes  in 
the  i  agan  worship  was  a  customary  thing.  Bee  Walch, 
ubi  tupra,  p.  625,  &C.  ;  and  Tillemont,  Me»io:rcs  a 
V  Hist.  Eccles.  tome  xii.  p.  bo.—  Sc/if. 
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CENTURY  FIFTH, 


PART  I. 


THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   OF    THE    CHURCH. 

1.  To  understand  the  causes  of  events 
affecting  the  condition  of  Christians  in  this 
century,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  a 
portion  of  the  civil  history  of  the  period. 
We  shall  therefore  first  observe  concisely 
that  the  Roman  empire  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  embraced  the  eastern 
and  the  other  the  western  provinces.  Ar- 
cadius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  resided  at 
Constantinople.  Honorius,  who  governed 
the  West,  lived  at  Ravenna  in  Italy.  The 
latter,  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  neglected  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  Hence  first  the  Goths 
laid  waste  Italy  several  times,  and  plun- 
dered  Rome  in  a  distressing  manner ;  and 
this  first  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  West 
was  followed  by  others  still  more  grievous 
under  the  succeeding  emperors,  for  the 
ferocious  and  warlike  people  of  Germany 
overran  those  fairest  provinces  of  Europe, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  set  up  new 
kingdoms  in  them.  At  last  the  Heruli,  in 
the  year  47G,  under  Odoaccr  their  chief, 
having  vanquished  Romulus  Augustus,  who 
is  commonly  called  Augustulus,  overturned 
the  empire  of  the  West,  and  brought  Italy 
under  their  subjection.  Sixteen  years  after, 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  inhabit- 
ing Ulyricum,  invaded  these  unwelcome 
intruders  by  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  vanquished  them;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 

ths  was  established  in  Italy  in  the  year 
493,  and  continued  with  various  fortune 
till  the  year  552.1  The  new  kings  of  the 
West  pn  ;'  u  d  to  respect  the  authority  of 
the  emperors  resident  at  Constantinople, 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  sovereigns  over 


1  For  a  fuller  account,  see  the  Abbe*  de   Bos,   //   t. 
Critique  de  fa   Monarehie  Franf.  tome  i. 
and  Maseuv's  History  qf  the  Germans,  writfc  a  in  Ger- 
man.   [Also  Gibbon  a  Decline  and  /■;,//  of  a. 
Empire, c\\&\).xx\x. — xxxi.  xxxiii. — x.wvi.      M 


them ;  but  in  reality  they  were  quite  inde- 
pendent, especially  Theodoric  in  Italy,  a 
man  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  they 
left  nothing  to  the  emperors  but  the  shadow 
of  supremacy.2 

2.  Amidst  these  wars  and  the  dreadful 
calamities  they  produced,  the  cause  of 
Christianity  suffered  much.  Yet  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  especially  those  of  the  East, 
continued  their  efforts  to  extirpate  what  re- 
mained of  the  ancient  idolatry.  In  parti- 
cular, Theodosius  the  younger  [a.d.  408 — 
450]  has  left  us  striking  proofs  of  his  zeal 
in  this  matter ;  for  we  have  still  extant  va- 
rious laws  of  his  requiring  the  idolatrous 
temples  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  or  to  be 
dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  saints,  abroga- 
ting the  pagan  ceremonies  and  rites,  and 
excluding  the  adherents  of  paganism  from 
all  public  offices.3  In  the  western  parts 
alone  the  efforts  of  this  kind  were  somewhat 
less,  and  we  therefore  find  the  Saturnalia, 
the  Lupercalia,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
other  idolatrous  customs  observed  with  im- 
punity both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
and  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  authority 
publicly  professing  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors.4    Rut  by  degrees  this  liberty  was 


2  Du  Fresno,  Diss,  xxiii.  ad  Hist.  Ludovici  Sanct.  p. 
280;  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pag.  578,  832 ;  and 

'.  Italice ;  Giannone,  Hist,  de  Naples,  tome  i.  p. 
207 ;  C'ochlaus,  Vita  Thcod.  Ostrog.  regis,  with  the 
observations  of  Peringskiold   Stockholm,  1GU9,  4to. 

3  Sec  Codex  Thcodos.  torn.  vi.  pages  327,  331,  &c. 

■i  See  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  in  particular,  lib.  ii.  p. 
199,  ed.  Gronovii;  Maffei,  Delli  Arnfiteatri,  lib.  l.  pages 
56,  57;  Pierre  le  Bran,  Hist.  Crit.  del  Pratiques  Su- 
perstitieuses,  tome  i.  p.  237,  and  others ;  but  especially 
Montfaucon,  Din.  de  Moribus  tempore  Theodosii  M.  <  t 
Arcadii  ex  Chrysostomo,  which  is  found  In  Latin  in  the 
Opp.  Chrt/sostomi,  torn.  xi.  and  in  French,  in  tbe  Mi" 
!.  V Acad,  des  In  cript.  tome  x:c.  p.  l'J7,  &c. 
[The  pagans  traced  the  calamities  of  the  empire  to  the 
prevalence  of  Christianity.  Therefore  in  the  year  408, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Tuscan  soothsay*  rs,  idolatrous 
sacrifices  were  again  established  at  Rome,  In  order  to 
procure  success  against  Alaric  ;  and  the  existing  bishop 
Innocentlus,  who  mu  apprised  of  the  measure,  allowed 
it  total  f  we  may  believe  ZosIe  idition 

that  the  sacrifices  should  b  •  offered  withoul  i 
Zosimus,  lib.  v.  cap.  .\li.    To  confute  tin 
of  the  populace  against  Christianity,  was  thed 
Augustine's  work,    De  Cioitat*  D  '   M»T- 

oellus. —  Schl. 
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confined  to  narrower  limits,  and  those  Bpec- 
tacles  which  were  most  inconsistent  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
eve  rywhere  suppressed.1 

3.  The  limits  of  the  Christian  church 
■were  extended  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West  among  the  people  addicted  to  idolatry. 
In  the  East  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
mountains,  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  being 
extremely  annoyed  by  wild  beasts  sought 
aid  against  them  from  the  famous  Symeon 

lites,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  Symeon  told  them  that 
their  only  remedy  was  to  forsake  their  an- 
cient superstitions  and  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. These  mountaineers  obeyed  the 
counsel  of  the  holy  man,  and  having  bceome 
Christians  they  saw  the  wild  beasts  ilee 
from  their  country,  if  writers  tell  us  the 
truth.  The  same  Symeon  by  his  influence 
(for  I  doubt  the  existence  of  any  miracle) 
caused  a  part  of  the  Arabians  to  adopt  the 
Christian  worship.2  In  the  island  of  Crete 
a  considerable  number  of  Jews,  finding  that 
they  had  been  basely  imposed  upon  by  one 
Moses  of  Crete,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah,  voluntarily  embracedChristianity.3 

4.  The  German  nations  who  rent  in 
pieces   the  western   Roman   empire   were 

i  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  Anastasius  in  the. 
East  prohibited  the  combats  with  wild  beasts  and  the 
other  shows.     See  Asseman,  Biblioth.    Oriental. 

!.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  pages  2C8,  272.  [See  also  Beugnot, 
Hist,  de  la  destructioii  du  Paganisms  en  Occident,  vol. 
ii.  the  whole  of  the  12th  book. — R. 

2  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn, 
i.  p.  24G,  <S:c. 

3  Socrates,  But.  Eccfet.  lib.  viL  cap.  xxxviii.  [where 
the  account  briefly  is,  that  in  tbe  time  of  Theodosius 
the  younger  an  impostor  arose  called  Moses  Cretensis. 
lie  pretended  to  be  .  Moses  sent  to  deliver  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide  the 
sea  and  give  them  a  aaf  through  it.  They 
assembled  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
followed  him  to  a  promontory,  lie  there  commanded 
them  to  c  i                  Ives  into  the  Bea.     Man;  of  them 

and  perished  in  the  waters,  and  many  were 
taken  up  and  saved  by  fisherman.  Upon  this  the  de- 
luded .Jews  would  have  torn  the  impostor  to  pieces,  but 
he  escaped  and  \va-  Been  no  more.  In  the  island  of 
.Minorca  also  many  persona  abandoned  Judaism.  Yet 
ion  does  no  great  honour  to  the  Chris- 
tians; for  it  was  in  consequence  of  great  violence  done 
to  the  Jews,  of  levelling  their  synagogue  with  the 
ground,  and  taking  away  their  sacred  hooks.  See  the 
account  of  their  conversion  by  the  bishop  of  the  Balea- 
i  i-hui'l-.  Beverus,  I'.jiis!.  I  m  in 

hoc  insula    Conn  ■'  ■  ■■    Miraculis  ibidem Juctis, 

published  from  a  M8.  In  the  Vatican  library  by  Baro- 
malet  .\.i>.  lis,  and  abridged  by  Fleury, 
Hist,  de  r Eglise,  liv.  txiv.  Ifel  it  Is  certain  thai 
Jews  even  in  that  age  ofti  n  Imposed  on  the  Christiana, 
by  pretending  to  have  favourable  views  of  Christianity. 
'l  his  appears  from  the  Cod  t  Theodos.  lib.  wi.  tit.  vih. 

I,  ;  and    See:  .i  //    ,'      ...     i.    lib.    iii     cap. 

■  utions  a  Jew  who  with  baptism  i 
win  of  mi  . 
lox,  from  ii'"  arlans,  and  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  anall]  applying  to  the  r  baptism,  was 

cted  by  tne  miracle  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
water  from  the  font.     Although  thl    miracle  no  . 
doubted  and  the  Impostor  maj  have  been  detect) 
an  artifice  of  the  Novatian  bishop,  yet  U  appears  from 

the  story  that  what   is   practised    l>y   many  .Jews  at    the 
DO  new  thing.   -  Sc/tt. 


cither  Christians  before  that  event,  as  the 
Goths  and  others,  or  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity after  establishing  their  kingdoms,  in 

order  to  reign  more  securely  among  the 
Christians.  But  at  what  time  and  by  whose 
instrumentality  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  the 
Alans,  and  others  became  Christians,  is 
still  uncertain  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
As  to  the  Burgundians  who  dwelt  along  the 
Rhine,  and  thence  passed  into  Gaul,  it  ap- 
pears from  Socrates1  that  they  voluntarily 
became  Christians  near  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  Their  motive  to  this  step 
was  the  hope  that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the 
Romans,  who  they  were  informed  was  im- 
mensely powerful,  would  protect  them  from 
the  incursions  and  the  ravages  of  the  Huns. 
They  afterwards  [about  a.d.  450]  joined 
the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Goths,  were  addicted.  All 
these  warlike  nations  measured  the  excel- 
lence of  a  religion  by  the  military  successes 
of  its  adherents,  and  esteemed  that  as  the 
best  religion,  the  professors  of  which  were 
most  victorious  over  their  enemies.  While 
therefore  they  saw  the  Romans  possessing  a 
greater  empire  than  other  nations,  they 
viewed  Christ,  the  God  of  the  Romans,  as 
the  most  worthy  of  their  homage. 

5.  It  was  this  motive  which  produced 
the  conversion  of  Clovis  [Chlodovseus, 
Hludovicus,  Ludovicus]5  or  Lewis,  king  of 
the  Salii,  a  tribe  of  the  Franks,  who  con- 
quered a  large  part  of  Gaul  and  there 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  extend  over  all  the  Gal- 
lic provinces;  a  valiant  prince,  but  cruel, 
barbarous,  selfish,  and  haughty.  For  in 
the  year 496,  in  a  battle  with  the  Alemanni 
at  Tolbiacum,6  when  his  situation  was  al- 
most desperate,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
Christ,  whom  his  wife  Clotildis  [or  Clotilla], 
a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  had  long  recommended  to  him 
in  vain;  and  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
worship  Christ  as  his  God,  provided  he  ob- 
tained the  victory.  Having  been  victorious 
he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  in  the  close  of 
that  year  was  baptized  at  Rheims.7     Some 


i  Hist.  Eeck  t.  lib.  vn.  cap.  xxx.     [They  applied  to  a 

bishop  In  Gaul,  who  directed  them  to  la-t  seven  days, 
and  baptised  them  on  the  <  [ghth.  Si  nder  (in  his  Hit. 
Eccles.   Sdecta  Capita,  torn.   i.  p.  383)  supposes  this 

event  took  place  ahont  the  year  115.    And  according  to 

the  Cht  Prosper,  it  was  in  this  year  that  the 

Burgundiao  n  <  i  a  part  of  Gaul  on  the 

Rhine,  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans  and  their  con- 
federal e  Christianity, — 
Sehl 

Blilman'a  Gibbon,  \ci.  vi.  page  'iU3. — /?. 
8  loii.iaeuin  i>  thought  to  be  the  present  Zulpick, 

which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Cologne. —  .V 

'  See  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.   Francor.  lib.  B 
w\.    w\i.     Henry   Count   de   Bunau,    Hist.    I 

o-Oermanici,  torn.  i.  p.  588,  Sec.     Abbe  de  Bos, 
Hist.  Cut.  de  lit  ytonarchu  Franf.  tome  ii.  p.  'J> 
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thousands  of  Franks  followed  the  example 
of  their  king.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
besides  the  exhortations  of  his  wife  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  extension  of  his  dominions 
contributed  to  induce  him  to  renounce 
idolatry  for  Christianity ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  professing  Christianity  was  very 
subservient  to  the  establishment  and  en- 
largement of  his  kingdom.  The  miracles 
reported  on  this  occasion  are  unworthy  of 
credit ;  in  particular,  that  which  is  the  most 
astounding  of  them  all,  the  descent  of  a 
dove  from  heaven  with  a  phial  fall  of  oil  at 
the  baptism  of  Clovis,  is  either  a  fiction  or 
as  I  think  more  probable,  a  deception 
craftily  contrived  for  the  occasion;1  for 
such  pious  frauds  were  much  resorted  to 
in  that  age  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  order 
to  captivate  more  readily  the  minds  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
version of  Clovis  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of 
addressing  the  French  monarchs  with  the 
titles  of  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  Eldest 
Son  of  the  Church;2  for  the  kings  of  the 
other  barbarous  nations  which  occupied  the 
Roman  provinces  were  still  addicted  to  idol- 
atry, or  involved  in  the  errors  of  Arianism. 
6.  Coelestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  first  sent 
into  Ireland  to  spread  Christianity  among 
the  barbarians  of  that  island  Palladius, 
whose  labours  were  not  crowned  with  much 
success.  After  his  death  Coelestine  sent 
to  Ireland,  in  the  year  432,  Succathus,  a 
Scotchman,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Pa- 


[and  Waleh,  Disss,  de  Clodovceo  M.  ex  rationibus  politicis 
Christiana,  Jena,  1751. — Schl.  [Clovis  once  hearing  a 
pathetic  discourse  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  exclaimed, 
41  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injuria* 
ejus  vindicassem  ;"  Had  I  been  there  with  my  Franks, 
I  would  have  avenged  his  wrongs.  See  Fredegarius, 
Epitom.  cap.  xxi.;  Aimoin,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.;  and  Chro- 
nicon  S.  Dionysii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xx. — JIur. 

1  Against  this  miracle  of  the  phial,  Chiflet  coTiposed 
his  book  De  Ampulla  Rhememi,  Antw.  1651,  fol.  The 
reality  of  the  miracle  is  defended,  among  many  others, 
by  the  Abbe  Vertot,  Memoiret  tie  V  Academie  des  In- 
script.  tome  iv.  p.  350,  &c.  After  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  I  dare  not  call  the  fact  in  question.  But 
I  suppose  St.  Remigius,  in  order  to  confirm  the  wavcr- 

lind  of  the  barbarous  and  savage  king,  artfully 
contrived  to  have  a  dove  let  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
church  bearing  a  phial  of  oil  at  the  time  of  the  king's 
1  aptism.  Similar  miracles  occur  in  the  monuments  of 
this  age.  [The  possibility  of  the  event  is  made  con- 
ceivable in  this  way.  Yet  there  still  remain  weighty 
historical  objections  to  the  reality  of  the  fact.  The 
story  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar,  a  writer 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  the  time.     Avitus, 

.  ius,  and  even  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Fi 
rlus,  are  wholly  silent  on  the  Bubj  set      B  aid  s,  Ilinc- 
mar's  narrative  contains  the  improbable  circurj 
that  the  clergy  who  should  have  brought  the  oil  that 

anting,  could  not  get  near  the  font  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  the  crowd;  but  as  anointing  with  oil 
was  tfa  a  1 1  « jrerj  person's  baptism,  it 

probable  that  on   so   solemn   an  OOCadon    M   tl 

ation  for  this  part  of  the   arvice  wool  1  ha 
SchL 

2  See    Daniel's    and    the    Abbe    de    Camp's     ,< 
'J'tfu/u  ,w,  in  the  Journal  a 

NNM  for  the  year  172U.  pages  248,  104—448,636.  Mi - 
nuiresde  I' Acad,  da  Inscriptions,  tome  \.\.  p.  Ityi,  fto 


tricius  [Patrick],  a  man  of  vigour,  and  as 
appears  from  the  event  not  unfit  for  such 
an  undertaking.  He  was  far  more  success- 
ful in  his  attacks  upon  idolatry,  and  having 
converted  many  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity, 
in  the  year  472  he  established  at  Armagh 
the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  Ireland . 3  Hence 
St.  Patrick,  although  there  were  some 
Christians  in  Ireland  before  his  arrival,  has 
been  justly  called  the  Apostle  of  Ireland 
and  the  father  of  the  Irish  church,  and  he 
is  held  in  high  veneration  to  this  day. 

7.  The  causes  which  induced  all  these 
pagan  nations  to  abandon  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  and  profess  Christianity  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
said.  He  must  lack  discernment  who  can 
deny  that  the  labours,  the  perils,  and  the 
zeal  of  great  and  excellent  men  dispelled 


3  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Martii,  517, 
torn.  iii.  Februar.  pag.  131,  179,  &c. ;  James  Ware's, 
Hibernia  Sacra,  p.  1,  &c;  Dublin,  1717,  fol.  The  same 
Ware  published  the  Opuscula  Sti  Patricii  with  notes, 
London,  1G5G,  8vo.  The  synods  held  by  St.  Patrick 
are  given  by  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna;  Brit,  et  IliOer- 
nice,  torn.  i.  p.  2,  &c.  [and  thence  republished  in  Har- 
duin's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  1790,  &c]  Concerning  the 
famous  cave  called  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  see 
Peter  le  Brun,  Hist.  Crit.  dt-s  Pratiques  Superstit.  tome 
iv.  p.  34,  &c.  [A  full  account  of  St.  Patrick  and  his 
labours  in  Ireland  is  given  by  archbishop  Ussher,  Eccle- 
siar.  Britannicar.  Primordia,  cap.  xvii.  p.  815,  &c— 
Mur.  [Rapin,  in  his  History  of  England  ( vol.  i. 
book  ii.  )  remarks,  that  there  were  three  Patricii  or 
Patricks.  1.  The  elder,  who  died  in  the  year  449 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Glastonbury.  2.  The 
great,  who  died  in  493,  after  governing  the  Irish  church 
for  sixty  years  ;  he  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Mosheim. 
3.  The  younger,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Patrick  the 
Great  and  survived  his  uncle  some  years. —  Schl. 
[Mosheim,  following  Ussher,  asserts  that  Patrick  was 
a  Scotchman.  More  recent  and  trustworthy  authorities 
incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  from  ancient  Britany 
in  Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Boulogne.  He  was  first  carried 
as  a  captive  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave ; 
and  after  a  residence  of  from  four  to  six  years,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  escape  to  Gaul.  He  then  became 
acquainted  with  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  and  the  cele- 
brated Martin  of  Tours,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some 
time  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Lerins  in  the  south  of 
France.  Romanist  historians  assure  us  that  he  went 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  by 
Pope  Coelestine ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Mr.  Petrie  (  Trans.  Royal  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xviii.  p. 
108,  &c.)  that  these  statements  are  incorrect,  and  that 
Patrick  never  was  at  Rome.  In  432  he  returned  to 
freland  and  had  great  success  in  planting  the  Gospel 
there,  where  he  died  about  the  year  492.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  great  uncertainty  rests  upon  the 
chronology  of  his  life  ;  even  his  very  existence  has  been 
plausibly  denied  ;  and  judicious  critics  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  what  is  related  of  the  one  Patrick  really 
belongs  to  two,  if  not  to  the  three,  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  Schlegel  in  the  previous  part  of  this  note. 
Some  of  his  writings  are  :-till  extant ;  they  were  for 
the  first  time  collected  and  published  by   Sir  James 

as  stated  above  by  Mosheim,  in  1656.     Th 
all  to  be  found  in  the  10th  volume  of  Gallandius,  Bi6- 

l    I     .    Pat.  Yen.    1764-81,  ami  tiny  have  been 
I  by  s.  L.  ViHanueva,  .'>'.  Patrit 
ttoli  Oputcuia  <  t  Pragmenta,  Schoiiis  illus- 
trata,  Duo.  1  ->:;:>.  Bvo.     A  full  account  of  the  i 

purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  ('.amty  of  Donegal,  and 

of  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  pilgrims  who 
1  thither,  may  be  seen  in  EUchardson's  Fottyof 
Pilgrimages  in   Ireland,  <.»,  thai  to  S 

rick's  Purgatory,  Dub.  1727,  l2mo,  and  WrigJ 

Patrick's  Purgatory,  &C.  Load.  L644. — 11. 
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the  clouds  of  darkness  from  the  minds  of 
many;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  must  be 
shortsighted,  and  not  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  this  century,  who  is  unable  to 
see  that  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  man, 
the  hope  of  temporal  advantageand  honours, 
and  the  desire  of  obtaining  aid  from  Chris- 

•  •  • 

tians  against  their  enemies,  were  prevalent 
motives  with  many  to  abandon  their  gods. 
How  much  ir.Jluencc  miracles  may  have 
had  it  is  difficult  to  say;  for  I  can  easily 
believe  that  God  was  sometimes  pr 
with  those  pious  and  good  men  who  endea- 
voured to  instil  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion into  the  mind-  of  barbarous  nations;1 
and  yet  it  ie  certain  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  prodigies  of  this  age  are  very  suspi- 
cious. The  greater  the  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity cf  the  multitude  the  more  audacious 
would  be  the  crafty  in  playing  oil"  their 
impostures  ;'-  nor  could  the  more  discerning 
expose  their  cunning  artifices  with  safety  to 
their  own  lives  and  worldly  comfort.3  It 
is  commonly  the  case,  that  when  great  dan- 
ger attends  the  avowal  of  the  truth  then  the 
prudent  keep  silence,  the  multitude  believe 
without  reason,  and  the  fabricators  of  im- 
position triumph. 

CIIAPTEP  II. 

THE  CALAMITIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  It  ha  already  observed  that  the 

Goths,  the  Heruli,  the  Pranks,  the  Huns, 
the  Vandals,  and  other  fierce  and  warlike 
nations,  who  were  for  the  most  part  pagans, 
had  invaded  and  miserably  rent  asunder  the 
Roman  empire.     During  these  commotions 
the  Christians  at  first  suffered  extremely. 
These  nations  were,  it  is  true,  more  anxious 
for  plunder  and  dominion  than  for  the  pro- 
'  >;\  of  the  false  religions  of  their  an- 
il -,  and  therefore  did  not  form  any  set 
purpose  to  exterminate  Christianity  j  yet 
orshippers  of  idols,  who  still  exist  i 
where  scattered  over  the  empire,  nc- 
ans  to  inflame  the  barbarians 
with  hatred  against   the  Christians,  hoping 
in  their  former  liberty. 
Their  expectations  were  disappointed,  for 
art  of  the  barbarians  soon  be- 
( Ihristians  the.  :    the  fol- 

i  There  i-<  k  i  ig   the 

In  tin'  rin ,,!/  i  in. 
Immortnlitate  A\ 

■  I  I 
If  had  witnes!  ed,  pages  80,  Bl. 

'-'  '1  '.  :i  this 

ubject,  In  the  Wit.  Litti  r.  paj  e 

::.;.     li 

.   \i.;  ••  Pr<  183  quo 

i  • 
plura  nuntlabantur." 

3  Sulpitiua  Bererut,  Dial.  i.  i>.  433    Ep.l.  ; 
Dial.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p,  487. 


lowers   of   Christ   had  everywhere  first  to 
undergo  great  calamities. 

2.  The  friends  of  the  old  religion,  in  order 
to  excite  in  the  people  greater  hatred 
against  the  Christians  while  the  public  ca- 
lamities were  daily  increasing,  renewed  the 
obsolete  complaint  of  their  ancestors — that 
all  things  went  well  before  Christ  came, 
that  since  he  had  been  everywhere  em- 
braced, the  neglected  and  despised  gods  had 
sent  forth  evils  of  every  kind  upon  the 
world.  This  weak  attack  was  repulsed  by 
Augustine  in  his  book,  On  the  City  of  God, 
a  copious  and  erudite  work.  lie  also 
prompted  Orosias  to  write  his  History,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  same  and 
greater  calamities  and  plagues  afflicted  man- 
kind before  the  Christian  religion  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  In  Gaul  the  calamities 
of  the  times  drove  many  to  such  madness 
that  they  wholly  excluded  God  from  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  denied  his 
providence  over  human  affairs.  These  were 
vigorously  assailed  by  Salvian  in  his  book, 
On  the  government  of  God. 

3.  But  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
deserve  to  be  more  particularly  noticed.  In 
Gaul  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  at  first  tn  I 
underfoot  all  rights,  human  and  divine,  are 
reported  to  have  laid  violent  hands  on  in- 
numerable Christians.  In  Britain,  . 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  in  that  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  were  miserably  hara 

by  the  neighbouring  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
were  barbarians.  Having  therefore  suffered 
various  calamities,  in  the  year  44.3,  they 
chose  Vorti<2;crn  for  their  king,  and  finding 
his  forces  inadequate  to  repel  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  in  the  year  440  he  c 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  Germany  ; 
Put  they,  landing  with  their  troops  in  Bri- 
tain, produced  far  greater  evils  to  the  inha- 
bitants than  they  endured  before;  lor  these 
Saxons  en  ed  to  subdue  then 

whom  thi  .  and  to  bring  the 

whole  country  into  subjection  to  their  own 
power.      This  produced   an   obstinate   and 

ly  war  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Saxons,  •which  continued  with  various  for- 
tune during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
till  the  Britons  w<  ipelled  to  yield  to 

i  he  Anglo-Saxons  and  take  refuge   in  Ba- 
ftnd   Cambria    [the  modern    Holland 
and  Wales].      During  iflicts  the 

condition  of  \\  h  church  was  deplor- 

able; forthe  Anglo-Sai  ipped 

exclusively  th  '  ancestors,  al- 

W  holly  prostrated  it,  and  put  a  multi- 
tude of  Christians  to  a  cruel  death.* 


Bede  and  GUdas  among  the  ancients,  and 
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4.  In  Persia  the  Christians  suffered 
grievously  in  eonsequence  of  the  rash  zeal 
of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suza,  who  demolished 
the  Pyraeum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  fire; 
for  being  commanded  by  the  king,  Isde- 
gerdes,  to  rebuild  it,  he  refused  to  comply, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year 
414,  and  the  churches  of  the  Christians 
were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Yet  this  con- 
flict seems  to  have  been  of  short  duration. 
Afterwards,  Vararanes,  the  son  of  Isde- 
gerdes,  in  the  year  42 1,  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  greater  cruelty,  being  urged  to 
it  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the  Magi  and 
partly  by  his  hatred  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war.  For  as  often 
as  the  Persians  and  Romans  waged  war 
with  each  other  the  Christians  resident  in 
Persia  were  exposed  to  the  rage  of  their 
monarchs,  because  they  were  suspected,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  of  being  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  Romans,  and 
disposed  to  betray  their  country  to  them.1 
A  vast  number  of  Christians  perished  under 
various  exquisite  tortures  during  this  perse- 
cution ;2  but  their  tranquillity  was  restored 
when  peace  returned  between  Vararanes  and 


the  Romans,  in  the  year  427. 3  The  Jews 
also  who  were  opulent  and  in  good  credit  in 
various  parts  of  the  East,  harassed  and  op- 
pressed the  Christians  in  every  way  possible.  * 
None  of  them  was  more  troublesome  and 
overbearing  than  Gamaliel,  their  patriarch, 
who  possessed  vast  power  among  the  Jews, 
and  whom  therefore  Theodosius  Junior  re- 
strained by  a  special  edict  in  the  year  415.5 
5.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  day, 
no  one  ventured  to  write  books  against 
Christianity  and  its  adherents  during  the 
fifth  century,  unless  perhaps  the  Histories 
of  Olympiodorus0  and  of  Zosimus7  are  to 
be  considered  of  this  character,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  uniformly  sarcastic  and  unjustly 
severe  in  his  attacks  on  the  Christians. 
Yet  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  who  still  kept 
up  their  schools  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  secretly  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  and  laboured  to  instil 
into  them  at  least  some  of  the  principles  of 
the  proscribed  superstition.8  The  history 
of  those  times  and  the  writings  of  several 
of  the  fathers,  exhibit  many  traces  of  such 
clandestine  machinations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AXD  SCIENCE. 

1.  Although  the  illiterate  had  access  to 
every  office  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  yet 
most  persons  of  any  respectability  were 
persuaded  that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
were   of  great    use   to  mankind.      Hence 


[the  moderns,  Ussher,  Britann.  Ecclesi<:r.  Prima  r. 
cap.  xii.  p.  413,  &c. ,  and  llapin,  History  "f  England, 
vol.  i.  b.  ii.  [The  Saxons  were  not  directly  persecu- 
tors of  the  Christians,  hut  only  involved  them  in  the 
common  calamities  of  their  slaughtered  and  oppressed 
countrymen.  —Mur. 

I  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  li'<>.  v.  cap.  xxxix.  [where 
there  is  a  full  account  of  the  conduct  of  Abdas,  and  of 
the  Buffering  -  of  the  Christians  during  the  persecu- 
tion.—  Mnr.]  Baylc,  Dictionnaire,  article  Abdas, 
Barbeyrac,  !)■  In  Morale  des  Peres,  page  320.  [An 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  obtained 
free  toleration  and  an  extensive  spread  in  Persia  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  through  the  influence 
of  Mai  uthus,  a  bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  who  was  twice 
an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia)  is  given  by  So- 
crates, Hist.  Eccl  I.  lib.  vii.  cap.  viii.  -Mm. 

-  \  -••iii,-iii,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  pages 
]>j,  -_ms.  [S'"  also  Theodoret,  ubi  mora.  The  most 
distinguished  sufferers  in  this  persecution  were  Abdas, 
the  bishop  of  Suza,  Hormisdas,  a  Persian  nobleman 
and  son  of  a  provincial  governor,  Benjamin  a  deacon, 
.i.uii  is  who  apostatized  but  repented,  and  Bevenes 
who  !>■> -  !ssed  a  thousand  ilave 

3  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  x\. 


public  schools9  were  flourishing  m  the 
larger  cities  as  Constantinople,  Home, 
Marseilles,  Edessa,  Kisibis, l0  Cartilage, 
Lyons,  and  Treves ;  and  masters  competent 
to  teach  youth  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  emperors.  Some  of  the  bishops 
and  monks  also  of  this  century,  here  and 
there,  imparted  to  young  men  what  learning 

■i  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiii.  and  xvi-  ; 
and  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  2G5,  &c. 

J>  In  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  262,  &c. 

8  Thotius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  lxxx.  p.  its.  [Olympio- 
dorus was  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  a  poet,  a  histo- 
rian, and  an  ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  1 1  mis. 
He  nourished  about  the  year  125,  and  wrote  a  History 
addressed  to  Theodosius  Junior,  and  containing  the 
Roman  history,  particularly  of  the  West,  from  a.d.  407 
to  425.  The  work  is  lost,  except  the  copious  extracts 
preserved  by  Photius,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 

7  Zosimus  was  a  public  officer  in  the  reign  of    i  h  (O- 
dosius  Junior,  and   wrote  a  history  in  a   Ileal 
style.     The  first  book  gives  a  concise  history  of  i. 
affairs  from    Augustus   to    Diocletian;    the   following 
books  are  a  full  Roman  history  down  to  a.d.  410.    The 
best  editions  are  by  (Vilnius.  Jena,    . 
Reitemier,  Lips.  1784,  8vo. — Mur. 

-  Zacharias  Mitylen.  De  Opificio  Dei,  pages  163,200, 
ed,  Barthii, 

'•>  The  history  and  progress  of  schools  among  Chris- 
tians, are  the  subject  of  an  appropriate  v 
Coin.  i;<  ufel,  Helmst.  1743,  Bvo.  -Schl. 

10  The  schools  at  Ed  '--.<  an  I  N  •;1  '  y 

Valesius  ".i  Theodore  !•■    I  >r'i  H  >'•  lib,  ii.  p. 

164,  i>.     S 
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they  possessed  ; •  yet  the  wretchedness  of  the 
times,  the  incursions  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  the  paucity  of  great  geniuses,  prevented 
either  the  ehurch  or  the  state  from  reaping 
such  advantages  from  these  efforts  as  were 
hoped  for  by  those  who  encouraged  them. 

2.  In  the  western  provinces,  especially  in 
Gaul,  there  were  several  men  of  learning 
who  might  have  served  as  patterns  for  others 
to  follow.  Such  among  others  were  Ma- 
crobius,  Salvian,  Vincentius  of  Lerins, 
Ennodius,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Claudianus 
Mamertus,  and  Dracontius,  who  as  writers 
were  not  indeed  equal  to  the  ancient  Latin 
authors,  yet  not  altogether  inelegant,  and 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities and  other  branches  of  learning. 
But  the  barbarians  who  laid  waste  or  took 
possession  of  the  Roman  provinces  choked 
these  surviving  plants  of  a  better  age ;  for 
all  these  nations  considered  arms  and  mili- 
tary courage  as  the  only  source  of  glory  and 
virtue,  and  therefore  despised  learning  and 
the  arts.  Hence,  wherever  they  planted 
themselves,  there  barbarism  insensibly 
sprang  up  and  flourished,  and  the  pursuit 
of  learning  was  abandoned  exclusively  to 
the  priests  and  monks.  And  these,  sur- 
rounded by  bad  examples  and  living  in  the 
midst  of  wars  and  perils,  gradually  lost  all 
relish  for  solid  learning  and  renown,  and 
substituted  in  place  of  it  a  sickly  spectre 
and  an  empty  shadow  of  erudition.  In  their 
schools  the  boys  and  youth  were  taught  the 
seven  liberal  arts,2  which  being  comprised 
in  a  few  precepts,  and  those  very  dry  and 
jejune,  as  appears  from  the  treatises  of  Au- 
gustine upon  them,  were  rather  calculated 
to  burden  the  memory  than  to  strengthen 
the  judgment  and  improve  the  intellectual 
powers.  In  the  close  of  this  century  there- 
fore learning  was  almost  extinct,  and  only 
a  faint  shadow  of  it  remained. 

3.  Those  who  thought  it  expedient  to 
study  philosophy — and  there  were  but  few 
Avho  thought  so — did  not  in  this  age  commit 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Aristotle,  lb' 
was  regarded  as  too  austere  a  master,  and 
one  who  carried  men  along  a  thorny  path.3 
Perhaps  more  would  have  relished  him  had 
i! ii  y  \x  en  able  to  read  and  understand  hnn. 
But  the  system  of  Plato  had  for  several  ages 
been  better  known,  and  was  supposed  to  be 


i  (>n  tin*  diocesan  and  cloister  schools  in  Africa, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  remark!  are  made  by  Th 
mi..  Di   Diiciplina  Eccl  tia,  torn.  i.  it.  ii.  lib.  ii-  p.  27, 
&c.     Schl. 

i  These  comprised,  1st,  the  Trivium  namely,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  2d,  the  Quadrtoium,  ox 
arithmetic,    mu  try,  and    astrononu 

<•  .it.  \i.  pt.  11.  chap 

■'•  Passagei  from  ancient  « i  Iters  In  :  ■  i  t  are  collected 
i,\  i. ,nm.  i,  /),  oaria  An  Metis  Fortunn  in  Accidentia 
Parish  ">/. 


not  only  less  difficult  of  comprehension  but 
more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
religion.  Besides,  the  principal  works  of 
Plato  were  then  extant  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lations of  Victorinus  ;4  therefore  Buch  among 
the  Latins  as  had  a  taste  for  philosophical 
inquiries  contented  themselves  with  the  de- 
cisions of  Plato,  as  v/ill  appear  to  any  one 
who  shall  only  read  Sidonius  Apollinaris.6 

4.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  people  of  the  East,  both  as  respects 
elegant  literature  and  the  severer  sciences, 
was  a  little  better,  so  that  among  them  may 
be  found  a  larger  number  of  writers  who  ex- 
hibit some  marks  of  genius  and  erudition. 
Those  who  prosecuted  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence resorted  much  to  Berytus  in  Phoe- 
nicia, where  was  a  celebrated  law  school,6 
and  to  Alexandria.7  The  students  in  physic 
and  chemistry  resorted  also  to  Alexandria. 
The  teachers  of  eloquence,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  other  arts,  opened  schools 
almost  everywhere,  and  yet  the  teach; 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Edessa, 
were  supposed  to  excel  the  others  in  learn- 
ing and  in  the  art  of  education.8 

5.  The  sect  of  the  younger  Platonists 
sustained  itself  audits  philosophy  at  At . 

at  Alexandria,  and  in  Syria,  with  no  small 
share  of  its  ancient  dignity  and  reputation. 
Oiympiodorus,9  Hero,10  and  other  men  of 
high  renown,  adorned  the  school  of  A 
andria.      At  Athens,    Plutarch11  and  his 


4  See  Augustine,  Confessiones,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
Opp.  torn.  i.  pages  106,  106. 

5  Sec  his  Epistles,  lib.  iv.  ep.  iii.  xi.  and  lib.  ix.  en. 
i.\.  and  others. 

6  Sec  Has  i  us,  De  Acad  mia  Jureconsultorum  Hirji- 
tensi;  and  Zacharias  Mltylen.    DeOpificio  Dei,  \<.  164. 

7  Zacharias  Mltylen.  De  Opificio  r<i.\>.  17!'.  r.v.mong 
the  moderns  may  be  consulted  Schmidt's  Preface  to 
Hyperius,  DeSchola  Alexandrina  Catechetica,  Helmst. 
1704,  8vo.;  Dodwell  ad  fragmentum  J'hilippi  Bidetse; 
at  tin*  end  of  his  Dissert,  on  Irenatusi  Thomaasin,  De 
Diseipl.  Eccies.  torn  i.  p.  I,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  210,  frc.; 
Michaelis,  Exercit.  de  Schuhc  Alexandrina  sic  dictic 
Catechetica origine,  wogressu,  it  praxipuis  doctoribus; 
in  torn.  Symbolar.  Lit,  r.  Bremen*,  p.  I!1."',  frc.  and 
Bingham,*/!;'//'/.  Eccies.  hook  iii.  chap.  x.  sec.  .r>. —  Sckl. 
[A  few  additional  notices  may  he  seen  in  Matter,  Hist.  ■' 
t' I'.cule  d" Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  periods  v.  and  \i.  and 
esp  cislly  in  Guericke,  DeSchola  Alex.  Catechet.  Hallo, 
1824.  The  student  will  find  in  the  American  Biblical 
Repository  for  the  year  1834  (vul.  iv.  of  the  series),  a 
wen-digested  account  of  this  famous  school,  of  its  seve- 
ral presidents  and  the  religions  doctrines  taught  in  it, 
written  by  Prof.  Emerson  of  Andorer. — R. 

teas  Gasseus,  in   his  Theophrastus,  pages  6.  7, 

Hi.  frc.   passim.  ;   Zacharias   Mltylen.  ubi  SUpra,  pages 
164,  IT!'.  "JIT.  frO.  and  other  . 

'.»  Bee  Not.  6  above,  p.  177.— Mwr. 

10  Marinas,  /■>-  fU*  rVweft,  cap,  lx.  p.  19,  ed.  Fabri- 
cii.  [Hero  was  a  preceptor  of  Proems,  and  is  the 
second  of  the  three  ol  his  name  mentioned  by  Brucker 

in  l.i      II ist.    Cut.    PhiloS.  torn.  ii.  p.  823. —  Schl. 

ii  This  Plutarch,  in  distinction  from  the  elder  Plu- 
tarch, who  u;>^  more  of  an  historian  than  a  phlloeoph  r, 
i-  d  nominated  Plutarchus  Neetoril,  or  Plutarch  the 
Bon  of  Nc8torius.  Bee  concerning  him  Brucker,  Hist. 
Cut.    Philos,  torn.  ii.  p-  812,  <v>e.;  Marinus,  De  Vita 

Prodi,  can.    \ii.    p.    27,   and    Buidas,   article  Plutarch. 

,  p.  net.  —  schl. 
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successor,  Syrianus,1  with  Theopbrastus, 
procured  for  themselves  fame  and  distinc- 
tion. From  them  Proclus  received  instruc- 
tion, became  the  chief  of  the  Platonists  of 
this  century,  and  acquired  for  himself  and 
for  the  species  of  wisdom  which  he  professed 
so  much  celebrity  among  the  Greeks,  that 
he  seems  almost  the  second  father  of  the 
system.2  His  disciples,  Marinus  of  Nea- 
polis,  Ammonius  the  son  of  Hermias,  Isi- 
dorus,  Damascius,  and  others,  followed 
eagerly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  instructor, 
and  left  many  followers  who  copied  their 
example.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  emperors  and 
the  continual  advances  of  Christianity,  gra- 
dually diminished  very  much  the  fame  and 
the  influence  of  these  philosophers.3  As 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  now  among 
the  Christians  who  cultivated  and  were  able 
to  teach  this  species  of  learning  so  much 
confided  in  at  that  day,  it  naturally  followed 
that  fewer  persons  than  formerly  frequented 
the  schools  of  these  heathen  sages. 

6.  But  though  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
appeared  to  most  persons  more  favourable 
to  religion  and  better  founded  than  that  of 
Aristotle,  yet  the  latter  gradually  emerged 
from  its  obscurity,  and  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  Christians.  The  Platonists 
themselves  expounded  some  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle  in  their  schools,  and  particularly 
his  Dialectics,  which  they  recommended  to 
such  of  their  pupils  as  were  fond  of  dispu- 
tation. The  Christians  did  the  same  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  taught  philosophy. 
This  was  the  first  step  made  by  the  Stagirite 
towards  that  universal  empire  which  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Another  and  a  more 
active  cause  was  found  in  the  Origenian, 
Arian,  Eutychian,  Nestorian,  and  Pelagian 
contests,  which  produced  so  much  evil  in  the 
church  during  this  century.  Origen,  as 
well  known,  was  a  Platonist.  When  there- 
fore he  fell  under  public  censure,  many,  that 
they  might  not  be  accounted  his  adherents, 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Aristotle, 
between  whom  and  Origen  there  had  been 
little  or  no  connexion.  In  the  Nestorian, 
Arian,  and  Eutychian  controversies,  both 
.-ides  had  recourse  to  the  most  subtile  dis- 
tinctions, divisions,  and  sophisms,  and  with 
se  they  were  supplied  by  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  and  not  at  all  by  that  of  Plato, 
who  never  trained  men  to  disputation.    The 


l  Concerning  Syrianus,  M6  Ilrucki  r,  Hut.  Crit. 
..  torn.  ii.  \>.  315.  —Schl. 

-  Hi  'in.  d  by  Marinus,  and  was  published 

with  learned  notes  by  Fabrioius,  Hamb.  !7<;i),  4to.  [See 
;.!  •>  Brucker,  But.  Crit.  Phitos.  torn.  ii.  p.  318,  &e. 

izams,  in  his  Thaophnutw,  pa 
7,8,  13,  ed.  BartnU.    [Among  the  moderns,  Brucker 
(Hist.  Ciit.  Phihs,  torn.  ii.  p.  337J  baa  treat  d  of  all 
these  disciples  of  Proclus.  —  Sc/tl. 


Pelagian  doctrine  had  great  affinity  with  the 
opinions  of  Plato  concerning  God  and  the 
human  souk  Many  therefore  ceased  to  be 
Platonists  as  soon  as  they  perceived  this 
fact,  and  suffered  their  names  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  Peripatetics. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH   AND  ITS 
TEACHERS. 

1.  From  the  operation  of  several  causes 
the  outward  form  of  government  in  the 
church  experienced  some  change.  The 
power  of  the  bishops,  particularly  of  the 
higher  orders,  was  sometimes  augmented 
and  sometimes  diminished,  according  as 
times  and  circumstances  altered;  yet  the 
caprice  of  the  court  and  political  considera- 
tions had  more  influence  in  this  matter  than 
any  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law.  These 
changes  however  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Of  much  more  consequence  was  the 
vast  increase  of  honour  and  power  acquired 
by  the  bishops  of  New  Pome  or  Constan- 
tinople, in  opposition  to  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  bishop  of  ancient  Pome.  In 
the  preceding  century  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople [a.d.  381]  had  conferred  on  the 
bishop  of  New  Pome  the  second  rank  among 
the  highest  bishops  of  the  world,  on  account 
of  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  the  city 
where  he  presided.  The  Constantinopolitan 
bishops  (with  the  consent  no  doubt  of  the 
court)  had  likewise  extended  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  provinces  of  [proconsular] 
Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus.  In  this  century, 
with  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  they  not 
only  acquired  the  additional  province  of 
eastern  Illyricum  but  likewise  a  great  ex- 
tension of  their  honours  and  prerogatives ; 
for  in  the  year  451  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
by  their  twenty-eighth  canon,  decreed  that 
the  bishop  of  New  Rome  ought  to  enjoy  the 
same  honours  and  prerogatives  with  the 
pontiff  of  ancient  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
equal  dignity  and  rank  of  the  two  cities;4 
and  by  a  formal  act  they  confirmed  his  juris- 
diction over  the  provinces  which  he  claimed. 
Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
some  other  prelates,  strenuously  resisted 
this  decree,  but  in  vain;  for  the  Greek  em- 
perors supported  the  cause  of  their  own 
bishops.5     Subsequently  to  this  council  the 


■i  Yet  it  appears  from  the  words  of  the  canon  thai 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,-  though  made  equal  III 
power  and  authority  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  to 
yield  to  him  a  preosdenoe  in  rank  or  honour;  because 

New  Home  took   rank  alter  her  older  sisl    r, 
fi-CT  (Ktiwrju  vndpxew. —  Mur. 

■  i.<  Quumi,  Orient  Christ,  torn.  I.  p.  80,  &c.     [See 
also  Welch,   Bitt.  der   Kirchenv  rsamm.  p.  810]  and 
Bitt.  der  P&pste,  p.  106. — Scht.    [And  Bower,  I 
i«,  vol.  ii.  pages  64     B4,  lib.— Afar. 
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Constantinopolitan  bishop  began  to  contend 
fiercely  for  supremacy  with  tin-  Roman 
bishop,  and  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.   In 

particular,  Acacius  of  Constantinople  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds  in  his  am- 
bitious projects.1 

■2.  It  was  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  rather  of 
JElia,  attempted  to  withdraw  himself  and 
his  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  thebishop 
of  C;rsarca,  and  affected  to  rank  among  the 
chief  prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  His 
designs  were  rendered  plausible  by  the  high 
veiv  ration  entertained  for  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  as  being  not  only  founded  and 
governed  by  apostles,  but  a  continuation  of 
the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  a 
sense  the  mother  of  all  other  churches. 
Therefore  Juvenal,  the  emperor  Tl.eodosius 
junior  favouring  his  designs,  not  only  as- 
sumed the  rank  of  independent  bishop  of  the 
three  Palestines  or  that  of  a  patriarch,  but 
likewise  wrested  Phoenicia  and  Arabia  from 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  And  as  this 
produced  a  controversy  between  him  and 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  settled  the  dispute  by  restoring 
Arabia  and  Phoenicia  to  the  see  of  Antioch, 
and  leaving  Juvenal  in  possession  of  the 
three  Palestines,2  with  the  title  and  rank 
which  he  had  assumed.3  In  this  manner 
there  were  five  principal  bishops  over  the 
Christian  world  created  in  this  century,  and 
distinguished  from  others  by  the  title  of 
patriarchs.4  The  oriental  writers  mention 
lixth,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  to  whom  the}'  say  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his 
jurisdiction;8  but  they  can  bring  no^proof 
except  the  Arabic  decrees  of  the  Nieene 
council,  which  are  well  known  to  have  no 
authority. 

:5.  These  patriarchs  had  groat  preroga- 
tives. To  them  belonged  the  consecration 
of  the  bishops  of  their  respective  provinces. 
They  annually  convoked  councils  of  their 
districts  to  regulate  and  Bettleecch  siastical 
affairs.  If  any  great  or  difficult  controversy 
arose,  it  was  carried  before  the  patriarch. 
The  bishops  accused  of  any  offences  were 

obliged    tO    abide    by   h;s    decision.       And 


finally,  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  remoter  provinces  of  their  pa- 
triarchates, they  were  allowed  to  place  over 
them  their  own  legates  or  vicars.6  Other 
prerogatives  of  less  moment  are  omitted. 
In  fact  however  some  episcopal  sees  were 
not  subject  to  the  patriarchs,  for  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  certain  bishops 
were  exempt  from  patriarchal  jurisdiction, 
or  were  independent."  Moreover,  the  em- 
perors who  reserved  to  themselves  the  su- 
preme power  over  the  church  listened 
readily  to  the  complaints  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  injured;  and  the  c 
cils  also  in  which  the  majesty  and  the  I  ° 
lative  power  of  the  church  resided,  presented 
various  obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  patriarchal  power. 

4.  The  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment was  so  far  from  contributing  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  it  was  rather  the  source  of  very 
great  evils,  and  produced  boundless  dissen- 
sions and  animosities.  In  the  first  place, 
the  patriarchs  wdio  had  power  either  to  do 
much  good  or  much  evil,  encroached  with- 
out reserve  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  their  bishops,  and  thus  gradually  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  spiritual  bondage ;  and 
that  thev  might  do  this  with  more  freedom 


■  Nduotau  Diction.  Ili^t.  Crit.  t  imei.  artie.  ^racuu, 
p.  7 .,  fee.  I  Mosh<  im  ii  iv  i"  sks  Incautiously  ;  for  In 
i.i,i  Lcaclus,  when  all  circumstance!  are  considered, 
«;is  to  beju  tiii'1-     Bee  below,  chap.  v.  see.  21. — Scht. 

Pale  tines,  see  ( Jarolu 
Paulo.  I  r".  P-  807i  's,>- 

I  .    |  .-  U  in.  iii.  D.  11",  &0, 

i  Bee  tii"  writers  who  hare  tn  'i  d  of  the  patriarch  . 
umerated  bj    Fabriclus,    Bibliograp 

a.  p,  i  .:•..  tkc.    [  v'-<-  also  M"i  •  -.  p.  IMi  fce.  of 
tin-  rolume.     ^i,,r- 
■■  tsscman,  Biblioth.  Oriental  Vatic,  torn.  I 

■'.  i.t. 


6  Blondcll,  De  la  Pritnaute  de  fEglite,  chap.  xxv.  p. 
332,  iSrc;  Kuinart,  De  Pallio  Arcki- Episeopali,  p.    . 
torn,  ii-  of  the  Opp.  pasthutna  of  Mabillon. 

7  Brercwood,  De  reterit  Eccleske  Gubervaiione  Pa- 
triarchal*, a.  tract  which  is  subjoined  to  Ussher'a  0 
culade  Epitcopor.  <t  MetropaUt.  Origine,  Lond.  ll 
and  Bremen,  IfOl,  8vo,  pages  56—85.     [The  metropo- 
litans and  bishops  who  were  subject  to  no  patriarch, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  avroKe<}>a\oi.   Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  the  metropolitans  of  Bulgaria,  (\    ru     [beria, 
Armenia,  and  also  of  Britain,  before  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons   by  the   Romish   monk    Augustine. 
For  the  Britons  had  their  archbishop  of  Cs  rleon    I 
caput  Caerlegionit  tuper  Otca),  who  had  se\  n  bis! 
under  him,  but  acknowledged  no  superintendence  :'. 
the  patriarch  of  Borne,  and  for  a  long  time  opp 
him;  and  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land,  this   independence    continued    many   centni 
The  Church  of  Carthage  properly  subject  to 

other  church;  as  appears  from  Leydecker's  Hist. 
Ecdet.  Africanee,  and  from  the  writings  of  CapeU  and 
others,  Dt  tdsedem  Romanaw*, 

Some  common  bishops  likewise  were  subject  to  no 
metropolitan,  but  were  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  their  patriarch.  Thus  the  patriarch  if  Constanti- 
nople had  thirty-nine  bishoj  b  in  his  diocese,  who  a 
ubj  ct  immediatt  ly  to  him  ;  and  the  Romish  patrian  h 
had  in  all  \n<  coin, tries  (e.  g.  in  Germany,  at  Bam- 
berg and  Pulda),  bishops  who  were  subject  to  no  arch- 
bishop or  primate,  but  dependent  inum  '.iattly  on 
himself.  There  were  also  certain  bishops  who  were 
subject  neither~to  :m\  archbishop  nor  to  a  patriarch; 

as  v  with   the  bishop  of  Tomis   i:i   Seyli:ia, 

according  to  Bosomen,  HLt.  Ecdet.  lib.  vi.  cap.  x\i. 
The  churches  In  countries  lying  without  the  Roman 
empire  at  first  had  no  bishops  dependent  on  the  bishops 

within  the  empire,  as  < .  g,  the  churches  in  Persia,  Par- 
thla,   and   among  the   t.oth*;   and   these  did   not   come 

under  the  power  of  Romish  patriarchs,  until  thej  fell 
under  the  <i\U  power  of  the  Romans,    bloat  of  the 
conversions  <'i'  pagans  by  missionaries  from    B 
were  i;i  the  western  provinces  *'i'  the  empire. 
Baumgarten's  Erl&utcrung  der  chrittl.  Aiterthutru,  p. 
158,  &c      SteW. 
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they  made  no  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  bishops  on  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  people.  For  the  more  the  prerogatives 
and  the  honours  of  the  bishops  who  were 
under  their  control  were  increased,  the  more 
was  their  own  power  enlarged.  In  the 
next  place,  they  designedly  excited  dissen- 
sions and  fomented  controversies  of  bishops 
with  one  another  and  with  other  ministers 
of  religion,  and  also  of  the  people  with  the 
clergy,  so  that  they  might  have  frequent 
occasions  to  exercise  their  authority,  be 
much  appealed  to,  and  have  a  multitude  of 
clients  around  them.  Moreover,  that  the 
bishops  might  not  be  without  intestine  foes, 
nor  destitute  of  strenuous  defenders  of  their 
authority,  they  drew  over  to  their  side  the 
numerous  tribe  of  monks  who  were  gra- 
dually acquiring  wealth,  and  attached  them 
to  their  interests  by  the  most  ample  con- 
cessions. And  these  monks  contributed 
much — perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause 
— to  subvert  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  increase  beyond  all  bounds 
the  power  of  their  patrons. 

5.  To  these  evils  must  be  added  the  ri- 
valry and  ambition  of  the  patriarchs  them- 
selves, which  gave  birth  to  abominable 
crimes  and  the  most  destructive  Avars.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  particular, 
elated  with  the  favour  and  the  proximity 
of  the  imperial  court,  on  the  one  hand  sub- 
jected the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  to  a  subordination  to  himself,  as  if 
they  were  prelates  of  a  secondary  rank, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  boldly  attacked 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  despoiled  him  of 
some  of  his  provinces.  The  two  former, 
from  their  lack  of  power  and  from  other 
causes,  made  indeed  but  feeble  resistance, 
though  they  sometimes  caused  violent  tu- 
mults and  commotions;  but  the  Roman 
pontiff  possessing  much  greater  power  and 
resources,  fought  with  more  obstinacy,  and 
in  his  turn  inllicted  deadly  wounds  on  the 
Byzantine  prelate.  Those  who  shall  care- 
fully examine  the  history  of  events  among 
Christians  from  this  period  onward,  will  find 
that  from  these  quarrels  about  precedence 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  power  among 
those  who  pretended  to  be  the  father-  and 
guardians  of  the  church,  chiefly  originated 
those  direful  dissensions  which  first  split  the 

ii  church  into  various  Beets,  and  then 
.  svered  it  altogether  from  that  of  the  West. 

6.  None  of  these  ambitious  prelates  was 

ful  than  the  Romish  patriarch. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  C<  m- 
stantinopolitan  bishop  various  causes  en- 
abled him  to  augment  his  power  in  no  .-mull 
degree,  although  he  hud  not  yet  laid  claim  to 


the  dignity  of  supreme  law-giver  and  judge 
of  the  whole  Christian  church.  In  the  East 
the  Alexandrine  and  Antiochian  patriarchs 
finding  themselves  unequal  to  contend  with 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  often  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  pontiff'  for  aid  against 
him,1  and  the  same  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  ordinary  bishops,  whenever  they 
found  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch invading  their  rights.  To  all  these 
the  pontiff  so  extended  his  protection,  as 
thereby  to  advance  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see.  In  the  West  the  indolence  and 
diminished  power  of  the  emperors  left  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  at  full  liberty  to 
attempt  whatever  he  pleased;  and  the  con- 
quests of  the  barbarians  were  so  far  from 
setting  bounds  to  his  domination  that  thev 
rather  advanced  it.  For  these  kin^s,  caring 
for  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  their 
thrones,  when  they  saw  that  the  people 
obeyed  implicitly  the  bishops,  and  that  these 
were  dependent  almost  wholly  on  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  deemed  it  good  policy  to  secure 
his  favour  by  bestowing  on  him  privileges 
and  honours.  Among  all  those  who  go- 
verned  the  see  of  Rome  in  this  century,  no 
one  strove  more  vigorously  and  successfully 
to  advance  its  authority  than  Leo,  who  is 
commonly  surnamed  the  Great ;  but  neither 
he  nor  the  others  could  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles to  their  ambition.  This  is  evident, 
among  other  examples,  from  that  of  the 
Africans,  whom  no  promises  nor  threats 
could  induce  to  consent  to  have  their  causes 
and  controversies  carried  by  appeal  before 
the  Roman  tribunal.2 


1  This  is  illustrated,  among  other  examples,  by  the 
case  of  John  Talaia,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  being 
deposed  (a.d.  482)  applied  to  the  Roman  bishop  Sim- 
plicius  for  protection.  See  Liberatus  Diaconus,  Bre- 
oiarium,  cap.  xviii. —  Schl.  [And  Bower,  Lives  of  tr,e 
Popes,  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  &c.  194.— Mur. 

2  Du  Pin,  De  Antiq.  Eecles.  Disciplma,  Diss.  ii.  p. 
W>,  &c;  Leydecker,  Hist.  Eecles.  Afrieance,  torn.  ii. 
Diss.  ii.  p.  505,  &c.  [A  concise  view  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  bishops  of  Home  mounted  to  the  summit  of 
their  grandeur  is  thus  given  by  Cramer,  in  his  German 
translation  of  Bossuet's  Universal  History,  vol.  iv.  y. 
568,  &c  as  cited  by  Von  Kinem  in  a  note  on  this  page 
of  Mosheim.  They  were  appointed  by  the  emperors  to 
decide  causes  in  the  western  churches;  they  ■ 
raged  appeals  to  themselves;  they  assumed  the  care  vt' 
all  the  churches  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  official 
duty;  they  appointed  vicars  in  churches  over  which 
tin  y  bad  no  jurisdiction  ;  where  they  should  have  been 
only  mediators  tiny  assumed  to  be  judget 

quired  accounts  to  be  sent  them  of  the  affairs  of  foreign 
churches;  they  endeavoim  d  to  impose  (he  rii 
usages  of  their  own  church  upon  all  others  as  h 
ape  tolic  origin  ;  they  traced  their  own  elevation  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  St.  Peter;  they  maintained  tli.u 
their  fancied  prerogatives  belong)  '1 1<>  them  b)  .  divine 
right;   they  threatened  with  excommunication 
the  church  those  who  would   not  submit   to  their  de- 
-■■t  np  and  deposed  metropolitans  in  p  o- 
vinoea  over  which  thej  lis  bad  jurisdi 

and  each  successive  pope  was  careful  at  least  not  to 
lose  anything  of  the  ill.  nd  usurpations  of  lii-  i  :  ■ 

sors,  If  he  did  DOt  actual!;,  add  to  them        lb     truth  of 

this  representation  is  abundantly  confirmed  by   the 
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7.  Of  the  vices  of  the  whole  clerical  order, 
their  luxury,  their  arrogance,  their  avarice, 
their  voluptuous  lives,  we  have  as  many 
witnesses  as  we  have  writers  of  integrity  and 

weight  in  this  apt',  whose  works  have  come 
clown  to  us.  The  bishops,  especially  such 
as  were  distinguished  for  their  rank  and 
honours,  employed  various  administrators 
to  manage  their  affairs,  and  formed  around 
themselves  a  kind  of  sacred  court.  The 
dignity  of  a  presbyter  was  supposed  to  be  so 
great  that  Martin  of  Tours  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  at  a  public  entertainment,  that  the 
emperor  himself  was  inferior  to  one  of  that 
order. '  The  deacons  were  taxed  with  their 
pride  and  their  vices  in  many  decrees  of  the 
councils.2  These  stains  on  the  character  of 
the  clergy  would  have  been  deemed  insuf- 
ferable had  not  most  of  the  people  been 
sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  had 
not  all  estimated  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Christian  ministers  by  those  of  the  an- 
cient priests,  both  among  the  Hebrews  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  Germans,  who 
vanquished  the  Romans  and  divided  the 
empire  of  the  West  among  themselves,  after 
they  had  embraced  Christianity,  could  bear 
with  the  dominion  and  the  vices  of  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy,  because  they  had 
before  been  subject  to  the  domination  of 
priests,  and  they  supposed  the  Christian 
priests  and  ministers  of  religion  possessed 
the  same  rights  with  their  former  idolatrous 
priests.3 

evidence  of  historical  facts  by  various  Protestant  writers, 
and  among  others  by  Power,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
seven  vols.  4to,  &c. — Mur.  [See  a  very  valuable  sec- 
tion (sec.  94,)  on  the  Roman  patriarchs  and  the 
western  hierarchy,  in  Gicseler,  Lehrbuch,  ike.  David- 
son's Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  430,  Sec. — It. 

1  Sulpitius    Severus,   De    J'ita    Martini,   cap.   xx.  p. 
339,  and  Dial.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p, 

*-'  See  Blondell,  pro  sententia  Bieronymide 

'  /'/■•  sbyteris,  p.  i  10. 

3  That  tli.  nations  had  been  accustomed  to 

treat  their  idolatrous  priests  with  extraordinary 
ence,  is  a  fact  well  known.  When  they  became  Chris- 
tians, they  supposed  they  must  show  the  same  respect 
to  the  Christian  priests.  Of  course  they  honoured 
tin  ir  bishops  and  clergy  M  they  had  before  honoured 
their  Druids;  and  this  reverence  disposed  them  to 
tiently  with  their  vices.  Every  Druid  was  ac- 
counted a  v  ry  great  character,  and  was  (ban  d  i 

ut  the  chief  Druid  was  actually  worshipped. 
When  these  people  became  Christians  thej  supposed 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  such  s  Chief  Drul 
that  he  must   be  honoured  accordingly.      And  this 
was  on  why  the   Roman  pontiff  obtait 

of  time  such  an  ascendancy  In  the  western 
oountiies.    The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  . 

n.  but  he  ni'\  er  attained  the  high 
rank  and  authority  of  the   Roman  patriarch.     Tat 
thai  the   |  had  not  the 

■  ame  I  t;  of  a  <  !hi<  f  Pi 

ci  the  w  ■   t   had.     The  east  y  also  pi 

.  ccommunii  i  punishment  of  transgi 

but  it  never  had  tuch  an  lnfiuenci  In  th<  i.  tasithad 
in  tin   \  m,  thai  th 

•  xclusion  from  religious  privih 
Krcal  In  the  East  ai  In  the  W<  it.     The  effects  In  the 
latter  are  described  by  Julius  Csesar,  i>-    /        i 


s.  This  corruption  among  an  order  of 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  inculcate  holiness 
both  by  precept  and  example,  will  be  less 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  a  great 
multitude  of  persons  were  everywhere  ad- 
mitted indiscriminately,  and  without  exa- 
mination, among  the  clergy,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had  no  other  object  than  to 
live  in  idleness.  And  among  these,  veiy 
many  were  connected  with  no  particular 
church  or  place,  and  had  no  regular  em- 
ployment, but  roamed  about  at  large,  pro- 
curing a  subsistence  by  imposing  upon  the 
credulity  of  others  and  sometimes  by  dis- 
honourable artifices.  Whence  then,  some 
may  ask,  came  those  numerous  saints  of 
this  century,  who  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
both  the  eastern  and  the  western  writers? 
I  answer,  they  were  canonized  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age.  If  any  possessed  some 
superiority  of  talents,  if  they  excelled  as 
writers  or  speakers,  if  they  possessed  dex- 
terity in  managing  important  affairs,  or  were 
distinguished  for  their  self-government  and 
the  control  of  their  passions,  these,  persons, 
in  an  age  of  ignorance,  appeared  to  those 
around  them  to  be  not  men  but  gods ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  were  considered  as 
men  divinely  influenced  and  fully  inspired. 

9.  The  monks  who  had  formerly  lived 
for  themselves,  and  who  had  not  sought  to 
rank  among  the  clergy,  gradually  became  a 
class  distinct  from  the  laity,  and  acquired 
such  opulence  and  such  high  privileges  that 
they  could  claim  an  honourable  rank  among 
the  pillars  of  the  church.4  The  repnl. 
of  this  class  of  persons  for  piety  and  sanctity 
was  so  great,  that  very  often  when  a  bishop 
or  a  presbyter  was  to  be  elected  he  was  chosen 
from  among  them  ;5  and  the  erection  of  edi- 
fices in  which  monks  and  nuns  might  con- 
veniently serve  God  was  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.1  They  did  not  however  all  ob- 
serve one  and  the  same  system  of  rules,  bnt 
some  followed  the  rules  of  Augustine,  others 
those  of  Basil,  and  others  those  of  An: 
or  Athanasius,  or  Pachomius,  &c.7     Yet  ii 


lih.  \i.  cap.  xiii.  n.  6,  &C     "ffl  quis  aut  priratns  aut 
populut  eorum  (hereto  noii  Btetit,  Bacriflcns interdicunt. 
ena  apud  eos  est  gravitsimm.    Quibus  ita  e.-t 
interdietum,  ii  numero  hnpiorum  ac  SCeleratorum  ha- 
bentur;  abiis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  sermo- 
nemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incon 
accipiant:    neque  Us  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque 
jnunicatur."     Scht, 
i  Epiphaniua,    '  /, /,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 

Mabiilon,  Rfponte  au*  Oka 

tlium.  tome  ii.  p.  lb"). 

5  sulpitius  Beverus,  De  Vila  Martini,  cap.  x.  \ 

ii  I.    Dial.  i.  cap.  x\i.  p.   I_'(i. 

pltius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  p,  119;  Norie,  //.- 
:.  bl>.  ii.  cap.  iii.  in  Opp,  torn.   i.  p.  272;  Hist. 
(I,  la  Franc*,  tonic  ii.  p.  :i.">. 
■    \  monk  \\a*  one  who  professed  wholly  to  renounce 

this  world  \vith  all  it-  cares  and  pleasures!  and  to  make 

i  his  sole  business.     The  particular  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  employ  himself  was  oalled  his 
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must  have  been  the  fact,  that  they  were  all 
very  remiss  and  negligent  in  the  observance 
of  their  rules,  since'  the  licentiousness  of 
monks  was  even  in  this  century  become  pro- 
verbial, •  and  these  armies  of  lazy  men,  we 
are  told,  excited  in  various  places  dreadful 
seditions.  From  the  enactments  of  the 
councils  of  this  century  it  clearly  appears 
that  all  monks  of  every  sort  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses 
they  lived,  nor  did  the  patriarchs  as  yet  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  any  jurisdiction  over 

them.2 

1 0 .  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  wri  ters 
of  this  century  the  most  distinguished  was 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  very  famous 
for  his  different  controversies  and  writings. 
No  impartial  person  will  divest  him  of  all 
praise,  yet  no  good  man  will  excuse  his 
quarrelsome  temper,  his  restless  spirit,  and 
his    very  great   transgressions.3     Next   to 
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ride.     The  early  monks  of  the  third  century  vera  all 
Eremites   or  hermits— that   is,  they  retired   from   all 
human  society  and  lived  in  solitude  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains.      Such   in  particular  were  the   Egyptian 
monks.     In  the  fourth  century  they  became  so  numer- 
ous in  Egypt  as  to  turn  their  favourite  desert  into  a 
populous   country;   and   St.   Antony,   a  leading   man 
among  them,  induced  great  numbers  to  adopt  his  par- 
ticular rule.   Pachomius  about  the  same  time  organised 
the  monks  of  Tabennesis  into  a  kind  of  society,  and 
henceforth   most  monks  became  associated  hermits, 
having  separate  cells,  but  living   under  chiefs  called 
abbots.     Basil  the  Great  improved  on  the  plan  of  Pa- 
chomius by  erecting  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  monks  might  live  together  in  a  kind 
of  family  state.     He  also  made  his  monasteries  schools 
for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning.      Athanasius 
according  to  some  (see  note  4,  p.  147,  above),  while 
resident  in  Italy,  taught  the  people  of  that  country  how 
to  form  and  regulate  these  associations   of   monks. 
And  Augustine  first  established  a  kind  of  monastery 
in  his  native  town  in  Africa;  and  afterwards  when 
bishop  of  Hippo,  he  and  some  of  his  clergy  formed  an 
.ciation  for  religious  purposes  which  gave  rise  to  the 
regular  Canons,  a  species  of  clergy  whose  private  life 
was  that  of  monks.     During  the  fifth  century  the  pas- 
sion for  monastic  life  was  very  great,  and  monks  and 
nuns  became  extremely  numerous  in  the  "West  as  well 
as  the  East.     Yet  hitherto  there  had  not  been  required 
of  monks  any  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  nor  of  adherence  for  ever  to  any  one  rule  of 
life  ;  but  every  one  was  free  to  continue  a  monk  or  not, 
and  to  pass  from  one  society  or   class  of  monks  to 
another  at  his  option.     Different  monasteries  had  dif- 
ferent rules,  according  to  the  will  of  their  founders  or 
governors  ;  but  in  all  the  written  rules,  if  they  had  any, 
were  few  and  simple,  the  abbots  possessing  despotic 
power  over  their  little  kingdoms.     The  diversity  which 
now  prevailed  among  the  monasteries  a3  to  their  rules. 
[escribed  by  Father  Mabillon,  Annates  Benedictini, 
lib.  i.  sec.  xiii.  toni.  i.  ]>.  6,  &C.  —  Mur. 

I  Bulpitius  Sevi.ru.-;,  Dial.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  399,  &c. 

ii. oi,    Tnquisitio  in  Churtan  talis  B. 

a,  tin  i,n.  In  bis  Opp.  torn,  ill-  pt.  ii.  p.  3,  &c.  .'5%  &C.  In 
the  ancient  records  po  terior  to  this  century,  the  monk  •> 
are  often  called  (derici)  clergymen.  See  Mabillon, 
Pro  ,ml.  ii.  Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord. 

11      And  this  La  evidence  that  ti  icy  now  hen  an  to  be 
L  among  1        I      y.  or  minisfc  w  ni  the  church. 
'■■  The  works  of  Cyril  I  by  Aub   ; 

Paris,  IC38,  six  vols,  [in  seven  parts]  folio.    [Cyrillus 
was  nephew  to  Theophilua  and  his  si 
chair  of  Alexandria,  from  a. d.  112  to  '. ;;.     B<    a  after 

bil  election  h 

direction  of  political  affairs,  quarrelled  with  Or 
the  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  i-  ^  :ii < l  to  b  doned 

several  Insurrections  and  much  I 


him  must  be  placed  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned 
writer,  whose  merits  in  every  branch  of 
theological  learning  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, although  he  is  said  to  have  im- 
bibed some  part  of  the  Kestorian  doctrine.4 


dria,  to  have  instigated  the  murder  of  Hypatia,  an 
eminent  female  philosopher,  and  to  have  pulled  down 
the  Jews'  synagogue,  plundered  it,  and  chased  the  Jews 
from  the  city.  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
vii.  xiii.  xiv.  XV.  and  Damasius,  in  Suidas,  Lex.  voce 
vTTaTla.  From  the  year  329  he  was  the  most  zealous 
and  efficient  opposer  of  Nestorius  and  his  doctrines, 
wrote  against  him,  condemned  his  doctrines  in  a  synod 
at  Alexandria  in  his  noted  twelve  chapters,  presided 
in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  where  Nestorius  was  co;v 
demned  and  deposed,  a.d.  431.  His  zeal  against  Nes- 
torius drew  on  himself  deposition  by  some  oriental 
bishops,  but  he  was  soon  restored.  "With  the  bishop  of 
Rome  he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  He 
was  certainly  a  man  of  talents,  and  his  voluminous 
writings  display  much  acuteness  and  learning,  though 
the  style  is  unpolished  and  not  very  clear.  More  than 
half  of  them  are  expositions  of  the  Scriptures — viz.  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  minor  prophets,  and  the 
Gospel  of  John.  The  others  are  polemic  treatises 
against  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  others,  who  erred  in 
respect  to  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  ten 
books  against  Julian,  about  fifty  sermons,  and  near 
sixty  letters.  See  his  life  in  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  xviii.  pages  313 — 354. — Mur.  [See  also 
an  ample  notice  of  his  life  and  extant  works  by 
Doctor  S.  Davidson,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Rom.  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  917,  &c.  It  might  have  been 
stated  there  that  Cardinal  Mai  has  published  in  the 
eighth  vol.  of  his  valuable  Script.  Veterum  nova  Col- 
lectio,  Rome,  1838,  several  works  by  Cyril  not  previously 
extant,  consisting  of  treatises  against  the  Nestorian 
errors,  letters,  and  fragments  of  commentaries  on 
Matthew  and  the  Hebrews ;  with  the  Greek  text  of  a 
few  things  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version.  An  elabo- 
rate life  of  this  father  and  saint  may  be  seen  in  that 
copious  repository  of  truth  and  fiction,  the  Acta  Sunc- 
lorum  of  the  Bollandists,  under  the  date  of  Jan.  28. 
Oudin  has  also  a  dissertation  on  his  life  and  writings 
in  his  Comment  de  Script.  Ecc.  vol.  i.  p.  1007. — R. 

4  For  a  fine  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Theodoret 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  who  edited  them 
at  Paris,  1612,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  The  Jesuit  Gar- 
nier  afterwards  added  a  fifth  volume,  Paris,  1685,  folio. 
[Theodoret  or  Theodorit  was  born  at  Antioch  about 
the  year  38G,  of  wealthy  and  pious  parents,  who  named 
him  Thcodoretus,  given  of  God.  Vt'hen  not  quite 
seven  years  old  he  was  placed  in  a  neighbouring  mo- 
nastery for  education,  where  he  had  for  associates 
Nestorius  and  John,  who  became  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Antioch ;  and  for  instructors, 
Theodorus,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Chrysostom, 
from  whom  he  learned  eloquence  and  sacred  literature. 
He  became  early  pious,  Mas  made  first  lector  and  then 
deacon  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  in  the  year  420 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  considerable  city  in 
Syria  near  the  Euphrates,  where  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  charge  of  800  churches.  The  country  was  overrun 
with  anti-trinitarian  sectarians  and  with  Marcionites, 
of  whom  he  nearly  purged  his  diocese,  having  as  he 
says  baptized  no  less  than  10,000  Marcionites.  In  the 
year  429  his  early  friend  Nestorius  broached  his  errors 
respecting  the  person  oi'  Christ,  and  was  condem 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Theodorel 
his  friend,  which  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Cyril 
as  long  as  they  lived,     lie  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the 

131,  deposed  Cyril  at  Ephesus,  for  which  be  was 

sent  home  in  disgrace  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  jun. 

Cyril  died  in  ill,  and  Theodorel  d  his  joy  at 

at,  which  so  enraged  the  emperor  that  he  con 

aim  to  his  house.     In  449  he  was  deposed  in  the 

.  Bynod  of  i 
,  ho  now  Tli'  odosius  died 

ir  reston  d  Tin  odoi  el  ■■"  • 
and  afterwards  summoned  him  to  be  a  memlx  r 
<  ouncil  of  ( Hialccdon  in  151,  wh< 

;y,  and  was  "  N«»- 

torius.     Al'!.  r  this,  n  tu 
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[Part  ii. 


Isidorus  of  Pelusium  lias  left  us  epistles, 
which  display  more  piety,  ingenuity,  erudi- 
tion, and  judgment,  than  the  bulky  volumes 
of  some  others.1  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  has  left  us  very  little  in  writ- 
ing, but  has  perpetuated  his  name  by  his 
opposition   to   Ofigen    and  his    ibllowers.2 


most  of  his  episcopal  duties  on  Hypatius,  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  books  till  the  year  457,  when  lie  died, 
aged  about  seventy-one.  lie  was  frank,  open-hearted, 
ingenuous,  had  elevated  views  and  feelings,  was  resolute 
and  unbending,  yet  generous,  sympathetic,  and  ardently 
pious.  His  learning  was  great,  his  genius  good,  and 
his  productions  among  the  best  of  that  age.  All  his 
works,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  were  republished 
by  Schulzc,  Hallo,  17G8--74,  in  live  volumes,  in  nine, 
8vo.  See  his  life  in  Schroeckh.  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
xviii.  pages  355 — 132. — Mur.  [See  also  Oudin,  Be 
Script.  Eceles.  vol.  i.  p.  1051  ;  Holzhausen,  Vefontibus 
quibus  Socrates,  Sozomenus  et  Theodoretus  in  scrib. 
Hist.  Sac.  ecri  sunt.  Gott.  1825,  4to.  His  Ecclesias- 
tical History  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
forms  one  of  Bagster's  series  of  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical 
Historians. —  Ii. 

l  The  best  edition  of  these  letters  is  that  of  the  Jesuit 
Schott,  Paris,  1638,  fob  [Isidorus  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Alexandria,  but  he  spent  Ins  life  in  a  monastery 
near  Pelusium,  now  Damictta,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  and  hence  bis  surname  of  Pelusiota.  He 
nourished  about  a.d.  412.  but  was  active  and  conspicu- 
ous from  the  year  38S  to  131.  As  a  monk  he  was  very 
austere  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  retiring  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  world  he  devoted  himself  to 
reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
practice  and  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue.  He 
chose  the  epistolary  form  of  writing,  an  1  has  left  us 
two  thousand  and  thirteen  short  letters  which  are 
divided  into  five  books.  In  most  of  them  a  question  is 
proposed  and  answered  by  the  exposition  of  a  text  of 
Scripture.  The  object  is  to  expound  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Chrysostom,  and  of  course  had 
difficulty  with  Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria.  Rut  he  feared  no  man,  whenever  he 
thought  duty  called  him  to  defend  truth  or  to  censure 
vice. —  Mur.  [It  is  singular  that  Mosheim  took  no 
notice  of  the  dissertation  of  Heumann  of  Gottingen, 
published  in  1737,  impugning  the  genuineness  of  many 
of  these  letters.  An  account  of  Isidore's  method  of 
interpretation  may  be  seen  in  Davidson's  Sacred  Her- 
meneutics,  p.  147,  &e.  There  is  a  recent  work  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  this  father,  by  Niemeyer,  Halle, 
1825,  8vo.     See  Danz,  Biblio.  Patrist.  p.  83.— 11. 

*  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriar.  Alexand.  p.  103. 
[Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  the  year  385  to 
the  year  412,  was  a  man  of  a  strong,  active,  courageous 

id,  but  crafty,  unscrupulous,  selfish,  and  ambitious. 
lie  probably  spent  Mime  of  his  early  years  among  the 
monks  of  Nitria.  Afterwards  he  became  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria,  wrote  a  Paschal  Cycle  in  380,  and  was 
made  bishop  in  385.    In  the  year  3S8,  when  Theodosius 

lor  waged  war  in  Italy  upon  Maximus  the  a  urper, 

Theophilus    sent    his    legate.    Isidorus,   to    Koine   witli 

letters  and  presents  for  both  emperors,  but  with  In- 
structions t<>  await  the  issue  of  the  battle,  an  1  then  to 
pn  ent  only  the  letter  and  presents  directed  to  the 

vioti  I'-ii,   //    /.'.  viii.   2i.     In  the  year  391   be 

Solicited  and  obtained  of  lb.'  emperor  leave   !  I  persecute 

tin  .ndi  i  i.  and  pro  demolish 

their  tei  n  hatever  was  valuable  in  them. 

Insurrections,  and  bloodshed,  and  the  flighl  of  the  phi- 
lo  oph<  i'-  from  Egj  pt,  v  <  it  1 1  i ■  ■  < -  m  equi 
//•  /  •  \.  ■  The  major  part  of  the  ignorant 

moni.-  of  Nitria  had  so  gross  Ideas  of  the  supreme 

literally  had   >■;  I  and 

hand-,  and  were  therefore  called  Anthropomorp] 
Bui  th"  i'i  tter  Informed  monks  held  that  lb  se  expres- 
-  were  to  !"■  taken  metaphorically,  as  Origan  bad 
Interpreted  th  m.      \nd  thus  this  controversy 
olv(  d  Itself  Into  a  contest  r    p  cl li 

•  theolog  Ian.  \  I  fu  I  Theophilus  fai  ourod 
the  Origenists,  but  the  Anthropomorphic  ■  cam<  upon 
him  tumultuously  about  the  year  899,  and  compelled 
him  to  change  sldea.     Prom  this  time  he  was  ■  Eealoua 


Palladius,  on  account  of  his  Lausiac  His- 
tory and  his  Life  of  Chrysostom,  desen 
a  ])lace  among  the  more  respectable  and 
useful  writers.1  Notwithstanding  Thco- 
dorus  of  Mopsucstia  was  accused  after  his 
death  of  the  grossest  errors,  yet  every  one 
who  has  examined  the  extracts  from  his 
writings  by  Photius,  will  regret  that  his 
works  are  either  entirely  lost  or  exist  only 
in   Syriac  anions  the  Nestorians.4     !Xilus 

persecutor  of  all  Origenists  (notwithstanding  he  con- 
tinued to  read  and  admire  his  works),  and  actually 
made  a  bloody  crusade  against  those  Nitric  monks  who 
opposed  the  Anthropomorphites,  drove  them  fin  m 
Egypt,  and  followed  them  with  persecution,  and  also 
all  who  befriended  them — in  particular  Chrysostom, 
whom  he  deposed  in  the  year  403.  See  Socrates,  //.  E. 
vi.  vii. — xvii ;  Sozomen,  viii.  xi. — xix.  Sis  works  are 
not  numerous,  and  have  never  been  collected  and  . 
lished  by  themselves.  They  consist  of  three  Paschal 
Letters  or  Episcopal  Charges,  several  letters,  and  con- 
siderable extracts  from  different  polemic  treatises.— 
Mur.  [His  extant  works  arc  collected  and  published 
by  Gallandius  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Biblioth 
Jet.  Patrum.  vol.  vii.  No.  xix.— A'. 

3  Palladius  was  born  in  Galatia,  in  the  year  3G8.  In 
his  twentieth  year  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  spent  several 
years  among  different  tribes  of  monks.  The  failure  cf 
his  health  obliged  him  to  return  from  the  wilderness  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Palestine.  In  the  year  i  I 
Chrysostom  made  him  bishop  of  Ilelenopolis  in  Bithy- 
nia,  which  he  exchanged  some  years  after  for  Aspona 
in  Galatia.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  before  A.n.  43!.  Palladius 
was  a  man  of  moderate  talents  and  erudition,  but  pious, 
a  devoted  monk,  and  a  perspicuous,  unassuming  writer. 
His  works  are  :  1.  Historia  Lausktca  sen  tie  SS.  Pa- 
trum J'itis  ad  Lausum  culaculi  Pra-fcctum,  (Biography 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  monks)  written  about  the 
year  421;  edited  Greek  and  Latin  by  Fronto  le  Due  in 
bisAuctarium  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.  ii.  pages  893—1 
Paris,  1G24,  fob  Some  additions  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Cotelier,  Monument.  Peel.  Gr.  torn.  iii.  Se- 
veral Latin  translations  are  extant,  often  published. 
2d.  Dialogus  de  J'ita  S.  Jo/tan.  Chrt/sostomi  inter  Pal- 
ladium Episc.  Hellenopolitanum  it  Theodorum,  first 
published  Greek  and  Latin  by  Bigot,  Paris,  1680,  and 
again  1738,  4to,  with  some  other  works.  Whether  the 
Palladius  who  wrote  this  was  the  same  as  the  author  cf 
the  Lauriac  History  has  been  questioned.  3d.  D 
tibus  Indue  et  Brachmannis  is  extant  under  his  name, 
but  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  genuine. —  Mur. 

1  S  te  Assen.an,  Biblt 
torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.   227  [and  ibid.   it.  i .  paj 
where  we  have  Ebed  Jesu'a 

irus  was  born  and  educated  at  Antioch, 
he  was  some  time  a  presbyter,  and  where  be  and  Chry- 

i!  tructed  youth  in  a  monastery,  and  fa 
pupils  Theodoret,  the  fame  Lus,  patria 

Constantinople,  and  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.     [n 
the  y<  ar  392  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cili- 

cia,  where  he  spent  thirty— i.x:  years  with  great  reputa- 

a  preacher,  a  bishop,  and  <  *pi  dally  as  an  author. 
After  his  death,  which  happened  In  the  year  428,  he 
icuscd  of  Kestorian  and  likewise   of  Pel 

sentiments,  and  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  tl 

general  council  at  Constantinople  i.d.  553.  in--  writings 
were  rery  numerous,  embracing  literal  expositi 
marly  the  whole  Bible,  elaborate  polemic  works  against 
the  Allans,  Ennomians,  Apollinarists,  Jfce.  with  many 
sermons  and  epistles,  and  a  liturgy.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  last  Ii  In  Renaudot,  Liturgjar,  Oriental. 
Collertio,  torn.  II.  pages  616    685.     Hi 

entire,  With   Copious  extracts    from   many  i^l'  !r 

tint  in  the  acta  of  the  fifth  general  coun- 
cil In  Harduin'a  Concilia^  torn.   iii.  In  the  \v> 
Marina  Meroator  and  of  other  fathers,  In  the  Catena 
Putm  Uy  tln>  Catena  in  Octateuchum,  Lips. 

■  o  role.  fol.  and  In  Muni  i  Patr. 

iscic.  i.  p.  79,  fco.  Copenhag.  1788,  Bvo.  See 
Bchroockh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xx .  paces  17'i  -218  :  and 
Lardner,   Credibility,  fro.  rol.  i\.  p.  389,  t^c — Mur. 

[In  the  .sixth  volume  of  Cardinal    .Mai's  Script.   Vtttr. 
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composed  many  works  calculated  to  excite 
religious  emotions,  but  more  commendable 
for  the  pious  intentions  of  the  writer  than 
for  his  accuracy  and  diligence.1  Our  de- 
signed brevity  obliges  us  to  pass  over  what 
might  be  worthy  of  notice  in  Basil  of  Se- 
leueia,2  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,3  Gelasius  of 
Cyzicus,4  and  others.5 


Vatic,  woe  i  CoUectio,  Rome,  1832,  p.  5,  &c.  there  is 
published  for  the  first  time  the  Greek  text  of  a  com- 
mentary by  this  father  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
It  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  manuscript  in 
several  public  libraries,  and  among  others  in  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  thus  the  hope  expressed  by  Lardner  nearly 

:ry  ago  that  it  might  one  day  be  published,  has 

jth  been  realised      See  his  Credibility,  chap,  cxiii. 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  307.— R. 

i  Niius  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  prefect  of  the  city.  Under  the  preaching 
of  Chrysostom  he  became  pious,  renounced  the  world, 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  taking  one  of  his  two  sons 
with  him  retired  among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  By  robbers  he  lost 
all  his  property  and  had  his  son  captured  ;  but  he  re- 
covered his  son.  He  was  made  a  presbyter,  and  proba- 
bly lived  till  mar  the  middle  or  this  century.  His 
numerous  writings  have  been  read  with  pleasure  by  the 
lovers  of  monastic  piety.  His  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  epistles  were  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Leo 
Allatius,  Rome,  1G6'8,  fbl.;  and  his  OpuscuJa  (twenty- 
one  treatises  on  moral  and  ascetic  subjects),  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Suares,  Rome,  1G73,  fol. — Mur. 

-  Basil  was  bishop  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria  before  the 
year  443,  and  continued  so  till  after  the  year  458.  He 
possessed  some  talents,  but  he  was  an  unstable  man. 
In  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  448,  he  voted 
with  the  orthodox,  and  condemned  Eutyches.  The 
next  year,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  he  openly  sided 
with  the  Eutychians  and  anathematized  the  orthodox. 
And  two  years  after,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  he 
appeared  again  on  the  orthodox  side,  and  said  he  had 
been  compelled  to  act  with  the  Eutychians  ;  but  he  had 
much  difficulty  to  persuade  the  orthodox  of  his  since- 
rity, and  to  allow  him  his  episcopal  office. — His  worl<3 
were  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  subjoined  to  those  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  Macarius  the  monk,  Paris, 
1622,  fol.  They  consist  of  orations,  of  which  seventeen 
are  on  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty-six  on  the  New, 
written  in  a  lofty  style  and  tolerably  perspicuous,  but 
vely  flowery.  The  Demonstration  that  Christ 
has  come  against  the  Jews,  founded  on  the  seventy 

of  Daniel,  and  the  two  books  on  the  Life  Of  St. 

r,  the  virgin  and  martyr,  though  printed  among 
his  works,  are  supposed  not  to  be  genuine. — Mur. 
3  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  flourished 

the  year  430.  Little  is  known  of  him,  except  that 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
which  condemned  Nestorius  in  the  year  431.  Three 
orations  which  he  delivered  at  Ephesus  are  extant, 
and  Latin,  among  the  acts  of  that  council,  Con- 
cilia, torn.  iii.  pages  988,  1008,  1024.  Another  of  his 
orations  was  published  with  the  works  of  Amphilo- 
chius,  i'aris,  1644.  His  Exposition  vftlie  Nicene  Creed, 
or  Confutation  of  Ne'storius,  was  published.  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Ccmbefis,  Paris,  1675,  !2mo.  Theodotus  in 
the  close  of  the  last  mentioned  work  refers  to  his  throe 
books  on  the  Huh;  Spirit,  which  are  lost,  as  are  his 
seven  books  against  N  sed  to  Lausus.   He 

accounted  a  good  polemic  writer — Mur. 

•  \  dcenus  was   a   native  of  Cyzicus,  an 
in  the  Propontis,  where  his  Rather  was  a  pr 
tiT.     He  flourished  about  a.d.  476,  and  was  bishop  of 
i  i:i    Palestine.     He  is  known  chiefly   I.-   bis 

b  M88. 

■   his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  three  books.    The 
:.i-  t  bo  k  contains  the  affairs  of  Constantino  till  the 

if  Licinius  In  824.     "■ 
quenl  events,  the  calling  of  the  council,  and  Its  trans- 
actions, especially  the  disputes  of  the  philosophi  ra  an  I 
Arians  with  the  Nio  as  Gathers.     Tb  ■  third  b  ■  >k,  now 
lost,  contained  the  rabsequent  life  ai  A  Con- 

atantine.  As  for  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  hi> 
information,  he  tells  us  that  when  a  boy  at  I 


1 1 .  Among  the  Latin  writers  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  Roman  pontilF,  Leo  I. 
surnamed  the  Great,  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  genius,  but  immoderately  devoted  to 


met  with  an  old  MS.  history  of  the  Nicene  council 
written  by  one  Dahnatius,  a  former  bishop  of  Cyzicus  : 
that  ho  then  made  large  extracts  from  it,  and  many 
years  after  composed  his  history  from  these  extracts 
and  from  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  Rufinus,  &c.  This 
work  of  Gelasius,  once  in  high  repute,  is  now  little 
esteemed ;  in  particular,  the  account  of  the  disputes  of 
the  philosophers  and  Arians,  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  book,  are  considered  very 
questionable.  The  two  surviving  books  were  pub- 
lisher!, Greek  and  Latin,  by  R.  Balfour,  Paris,  1599, 
8vo,  and  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  i. —  Mur. 

i>  The  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  passed  by  in  silence 
by  Mosheim,  are  very  numerous.  As  some  knowledge 
of  them  is  useful  and  indeed  necessary  for  a  theologian, 
a  tolerably  complete  catalogue  of  them,  extracted  from 
Cave's  Hist  >ria  Liieruria,  is  here  subjoined. 

Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasea  in  Pontus,  flourished 
about  a.d.  401,  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher. 
More  than  twenty  of  his  homilies  are  published  by 
Combefls  and  Cotelier,  Man.  Ere.  Grcee.  torn.  ii. 

Marcus,  a  monk  of  Nitria  in  Egypt,  flourished  a.d. 
401 .  Seven  tracts  on  practical  piety,  written  with  great 
simplicity,  are  extant  in  Frcnto  le  Due,  Auciar.  Bib- 
lioth    Patr.  torn.  i. 

Victor  of  Antioch,  a  contemporary  of  Chrysostom, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Mark's  Gospel,  extant,  Latin, 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patrutn.  torn.  iv.  p.  370. 

Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  flourished 
a.d.  401,  a  turgid  writer  but  a  popular  preacher. 
Twelve  of  his  orations  are  extant  among  the  works  of 
Chrysostom. 

Heraclides,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  flourished 
a.d.  402.  He  wrote  Paradisic:  or  Lives  of  the  Monks, 
much  of  which  is  copied  into  the  Luusiac  history  of 
Palladius.  and  the  remainder  was  published  by  Cote- 
lier, Monument.  Ecrl.  Gr.  torn.  iii. 

Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  400 — 427,  an 
enemy  of  Chrysostom,  but  famed  for  learning,  address, 
and  piety.  Two  of  his  letters  and  some  fragments  are 
extant. 

Polychronius,  bishop  of  Apamea,  flourished  a.d.  410 
— 427,  was  brother  to  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  His 
exposition  of  the  Canticles  and  fragments  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  I'zekiel  and  Daniel  are  extant. 

Nonnus,  a  converted  pagan  poet  of  Egypt,  flourished 
a.n.  410.  His  Dionysiaca,  written  before  his  conver- 
sion, has  been  often  published,  e.g.  Hanover,  1G0.">,  8vo. 
His  poetic  version  of  John's  Gospel  was  published, 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Heinsius,  1G27,  8to,  and  his  Cot- 
lectio  et  ExpUcatio  Historiaium,  by  R.  Montague,  Eton, 
1G10,  4to.     He  was  a  scholar,  but  a  turgid  writer. 

Synesius,  a  philosopher,  statesman,  poet,  and  after  «..d. 
410  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Cyrene,  Africa,  a  man  of  fine 
and  a  devoted  bishop,  but  more  of  a  philosopher 
tban  theologian  Resides  several  treatises,  philosophi- 
cal, political,  and  historical,  he  has  left  us  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  epbtles,  ten  hymns,  and  some  sermons,  all 
published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Petarius,  Paris,  1612 and 
1633,  fol.  [This  writer  is  entitled  to  a  more  lengthened 
notice.  See  the  works  and  references  relating  to  him  in 
Dana's  edition  of  Walch's  Biol.  Putrid,  p.  82.  See  also 
Clausen,  D>'  Synesio  Philosopho,  Copen.  1831,  8vo.  A 
few  of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
H.  S.  Boyd,  Lond.lS14,8vo.  They  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Percheron,  Paris.  1581  ;  and  re- 
cently by  MM.  Gregoire  and  Collombet,  2d  edit.  I'aris, 
with  a  memoir  of  Synesius'  lire  prefixed.  —  R. 

Pbilip'of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  a  friend  of  Chry 
anl  candidate  for  the  see  of  Constantinople  in  427.    He 
a  religious  history  from  the  creation  to  his 
.   tedious  work,  of  which  only  extracl 

Eud  cia,  a  learn    l   Athenian  lady,  born  a  i 
converted  to  Christianity  at  twenty,  and  soon  aft»  r 
married  to  the  emperor  Theodosiua   lb   proclaimed 

-  In  132,  divorced  for  a  slight  cause  In  44.1 
retired  to  Jerusalem  and  spent  her  Life  In  w< 
charity  and  ben.  ncencc,  and  In  composing   I 
Homerici,  poetic  paraphrases  of  the  Bil  I 
religious  poems.     Bhe  died    i.n  I  fifty-eight. 

[H<  r  .  .  kthenais.     Bee  berlift  in  Smith' 
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CENTURY  V 


[Part  ii. 


A-  and  Ram.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  where  it  mighl 

have  been  stated  that  her  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Cyprian,  mentioned  by  Photius  and  long  considered  U 

lost,  had  been  published  by  Eandini,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Greeaz  Ecdet.Fet.  Man,  Flor.  17G2.— 11. 

Ihilostorgius,  born  in  Cappadocia  a.d.  3(>3,  -well 
educated  at  Constantinople,  a  Eunomian  or  semi-Arian 
in  principle.     He  composed  about  the  year   425   an 

astical  History,  extending  from  the  first 
Arianismto  a.d.  425.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an 
epitome  of  it  by  Thotius  was  edited  by  Valesius  among 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians.  His  work  was  par- 
tial to  the  Arians,  and  is  censured  by  Fhotiusand  others. 
Sabinus,  bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  flourished 
\  D.  425.  He  was  of  the  sect  of  Macedonius,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  the  acts  of  the  councils  from  A.D. 
325  to  425.  The  work  is  lost,  except  some  extracts 
preserved  by  Socrates  and  others. 

John,  bishop  of  Antioch  a.d.  427 — 141.     He  at  first 
supported  his  early  friend  Nestorius,  but  afterwards 
>ned  him  and  bis  sect.     Six  of  his  epistles  are 
extant,  Gr.  and  Lai.  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  and  fifteen 
Latin,  in  Lupus's  Collection  of  Ephesine  Epistles. 
Nestorius,  presbyter  at  Antioch  and  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  42  < — 131.     As  a  bishop  he  was  very 
zealous  to  suppress  all  the  prevailing  heresies ;  but  he 
soon  incurred  the  charge  of  heresy  himself,  by  main- 
taining that  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  two  natures 
were  not  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  person,  and  that 
it  was  improper  to  call   Mary  ©eoro/cos  the  mother  of 
God,  though  she  might  be  called  XpioroTo/co?  the  mo- 
ther of  Christ.     For  this  opinion  he  was  condemned 
and  deposed  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,    a.d.   431. 
Afterwards  the  emperor  confined  him  to  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and  then  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of 
• .  where  he  wandered  several  years,  suffered  much, 
and  at  last  died.     He  was  a  popular  preacher  and  an 
active  bishop,  but,  according  to  Socrates  ( H.  E.  viii. 
xwxii.),  not  a  very  profound  man.     Besides  numerous 
ts  from  various  of  his  works,  several  entire  epis- 
tles and  some  sermons  are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  in 
Lupus's  collection  of  Ephesine  epistles,  and  in  the  works 
of  Chrysostom,  Mereator,  <S:c. 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d.  423  and  onwards,  a 
staunch  Nestorian,  deposed  and  banished  for  this  heresy. 
Eleven  of  his  epistles  are  in  Lupus's  Ephesine  Epistles. 
Isaac,  a  converted  Jew,  flourished  a.d.  4S0,  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  in  bad  Greek,  extant  among  the  Opuscul 
rum  dogma  tica  published  by  Sirmond,  Taris,  1C30,  8vo. 
Acacius,  a  monk  and  bishop  of  Berosa,  from  about 
378  to  436.  He  was  a  man  in  high  repute  and  has  left 
us  three  epistles. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Meiitenein  Armenia,  a  staunch  op- 
poser  of  Nestorius  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  a.d. 431.    A 
homily  he  delivered  there  and  an  epistle  arc  extant  in  the 
■  i,  torn.  iii.  and  in  Lupus's  Ephesine  Epistles. 
Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Martianopolis  in  >.Ia?s:a,  a  bold 
defender  of  Nestorius  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  431.  and  there- 
fore deposed  and  at  last  banished.     Four  of  his  epistles 
a  the  Ephesine  collection. 

op  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  a  defender 
of  Nestorius  at  Ephesus,   a.d.  431,  and  then: 
posed  and  banished.     He  has  twenty-three  epistles  in 
I  Iphesine  collection. 

ninus,  bishop  of  Anazarbum  in  Cilicia,  a  de- 
of  Nestorius  at  Ephesus,  \.n.  431,  but  afterwards 
renounced  him.     He  has  three  epistles  in  the  Ephesine 
I  ion. 
Helladius,  for  sixty  years  abbot  of  a  monastery  near 
Antioch,  and  then  bishop  of  Tarsus.      While  a  bishop 
torius  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and 
me  time  after,  1  th  renounced  hii 

.no  collection. 
Eutherius,  archbishop  oi  Tyanea,  defended  Nestorius 
In  the  couneU  of  Ephi   us,  though  not  a  Nestorian  in 
sentiment.     He  was  deposed  and  ban]  h    :.     live  of 
stent  in  the  Epbeaine  <  ollecti 
i  t  various  I 

Paul,  bit  bnp  of  I  Ime  a.  a  d<  f<  nder  <>r  N  -torius  in  the 
council,  but  who  afterwards  retracl    i-     lie 
on  of  bis  faith,  two  bomi] 
an  epistle. 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Bamosata, . 
from  ii  36,  when  h  renounced  him.    lie 

Ini  ■  Hon. 

Ltticus, 


and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  432 — 14G.     He 

a  very  pious  man,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  popular 

preacher.      His  works,  consisting  of  twenty  sermons 

be   cpi.-tles,    were    published,   Gr.   and    Lat.   by 

Ricardi,  Rome,  1C30,  4to. 

from  about  a.d.  436,  bishop  of  Edessa.  He  was 
accused  of  Nestorianism  and  acquitted  in  448,  but  was 
accused  again  and  condemned  in  449,  and  restored  in 
!">1 .  The  greater  part  of  a  valuable  letter  of  his,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  Nestorian  contests,  is  extant, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  G61. 

Socrates,  ^cholasticus  or  a  barrister,  flourished  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  440.  He  composed  a  faithful  Ec- 
'  History  from  the  accession  of  Constantina 
the  Great  to  a.d.  439,  which  is  edited  by  Valesius, 
among  the  Greek  Eccl.  Historians  [and  an  English 
translation  is  in  the  English  edition  of  Eusebius  in 
folio,  and  in  Bagttert'  Greek  Ecc.  Historians. — li. 

Hermias  Sozomenus,  also  a  Constantinopolitan  bar- 
rister and  an  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  from 
a.d.  324  to  a.d.  439.  He  is  a  more  vivacious  writer 
than  Socrates,  but  is  deemed  less  judicious.  Yet  writing 
after  Socrates,  he  has  supplied  some  of  his  deficient 
The  work  was  edited  by  Valesius  among  the  Greek 
Ecclesiastical  Historians.  [And  an  English  transla- 
tion is  pubfished  in  Bagster's  Gra  k  Ere.  Historia?is. 
The  student  will  see  a  critical  examination  of  the  work 
of  this  and  the  preceding  historian,  in  Holzhausen,  De 
Fentibtu  quibus  Socrates,  Stzomenut,  ee  Tltcodoretus 
in  scril).  Hist.  Sac.  usi  sunt,  adjuncta  corum  epicrisi. 
See  also  Dowling  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  1. 
p.  28,  &c— & 

Irena?us,  Count  of  the  empire  and  the  emperor's 
commissioner  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  He 
favoured  the  Nestorians  in  that  council,  and  defended 
their  cause  all  his  life,  and  therefore  was  excluded  the 
court  in  435.  became  bishop  of  Tyre  in  444.  was  deposed 
by  t«e  emperor  in  448,  and  then  commenced  writing  a 
copious  Memoir  of  the  Ephesine  council  and  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  the  East  for  about  twenty  years.  The 
work  is  lost,  except  the  old  Latin  translation  of  certain 
parts  of  it,  winch  was  published  by  Lupus,  Louvain, 
1662,  Ito,  under  the  title  of  Variorum  Fatrum  Epistola? 
ad  Concilium  Ep/iesinum  Pertinent' s,  [referred  to  in  pre- 
vious notes  as  the  Collection  of  Ephesine  Epistles. — B, 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  447 — 149. 
He  has  left  us  two  Epistles  and  a  Creed,  extant  in 
Baluze,  -■  .  ConciUorwn. 

Eutyehes.  the  heretic,  a  presbyter  of  Constantino?  c. 
He  so  opposed  Nestorianism  as  to  confound  the  two  na- 
tures as  well  as  the  two  persons  of  Christ.  This  error 
lie  broached  in  the  year  44S.  He  was  condemned  the 
same  year,  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  was  again 
! .  A  confession  of  his  faith  with  a 
few  of  his  letters  is  extant. 

Eusebius,  first  a  civilian  at  Constantinople  and  then 
bijJiop  of  13 oi  via  um  in  Fhrygia.  He  was  the  public 
accuser  of  .  of  Eutyehes,  and  of  Dioscorus, 

from  the  year  430  to  451.     His  Libels  and  seme 
of  his  document  at. 

Diadochus,  bishop  of  Fhotice  in  Epirus,  flourished 
\.n.  460.     He  has  left  us  some  treatises  en  practical  re- 
i  dited  in  Greek  at  Florence,  1578,  and  Latin  in 
th.  Patrum,  torn.  v. 

Euthattus,  a  deaccn  in  Egypt,  flourished  pcrha; 
468.     Hen  lytical  Introduction  to  th 

of  the  New  Testament,  published,  Gr.  and  1  at.  I 
cagnius,  Rome,  1G98.  4to. 

ius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  47 ' 
ambitious  and  active  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  see. 
He  has  left  us  only  tw  i 

rianus,  a  Greek  chronographer  who  flourished 
about  the  year  474.     Hewrot  Roman-  Em 

to  \.'>.  17!.  The  work  was  highly  commended 
l  y  John  Malala,  but 

itorian,  flourish) 
or  later,  and  wrote  an   .  which 

D    A.D. 
128  to  479.     Only  some  (  \ tracts  of  it  remain. 

Saba-,  a    Syrian  monk  and  abbot,  born  in  439,  died 

681.     He  wrote  a  Typieum  or  the  order  of  prayer  tar 

In  all  the  monas- 

:  Jerusalem,  and  Is  still  extant. 

Justin,  a  bishop  In  Sicily.  \.i>.    184,  author  of  some 

I  j  I  v.iu  me* ad 

Oi (hoitu.ro--,    published  kl   of    Justin 

•  \  r. 

■  Bophisl  and  a  1  latonbt  and  then  a 
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the  extension  of  the  limits  of  his  power.1 
Orosius    acquired    fame    by    his    History, 
written  with  a  view  to  confute  the  cavils  of! 
the  pagans,  and  by  his  books  against  the 
Pelagians  and  Priscillianists.2    Cassian,  an  j 

Christian,  nourished  about  a.d.  483.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  noted  dialogue  entitled  Theophrnstm,  or  on 
the  immortality  of  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Berth,  Lips.  1658,  4to. 

Athanasius  junior  or  Celetes,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
a.d.  490 — 497,  a  fine  biblical  scholar,  an  active  and 
good  bishop,  and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  several  of  the  words  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sius the  Great,  and  published  as  such— namely,  1. 
SacrcB  Scripturce  Synopsis;  2.  Qutestiones- et  Respon- 
'id  Antioc.'ium ;  3.  the  two  tracts,  De  Incarna- 
tione  J'erbi  Dei;  4.  Syntagma  Doctrines  ad  Clericos  et 
Laicos  ;  5.   DeVirginitate  sice  Ascesi. 

Zacharias,  a  rhetorician,  flourished  a.d.  491.  He 
wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  a.d.  450 — 491, 
which  is  often  quoted  as  well  as  censured  for  partiality, 
by  Evagrius  in  his  Historia  Eccletiastica. 

Eustathius  of  Syria  flourished  a.d.  496.  He  wrote 
Ckronicorum  Compendium,  from  iEneas  to  Anastasius, 
or  a.d.  496,  which  is  lost. 

Malehus,  a  Byzantine  sophist,  flourished  a.  d.  49G. 
He  composed  a  Roman  history  from  Constantine  the 
Great  to  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Two  large  extracts 
only  are  extant. 

Basil  of  Cilicia,  first  a  presbyter  at  Antioch  and  then 
bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia,  flourished  a.d.  497.  He 
wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  extending  from  a.d. 
450  to  a.d.  527;  also  contra  Johannem  Scythopolita- 
num,  accusing  him  of  ilanichseism.  Neither  work  is 
extant. 

Candidus,  a  scrivener  to  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Isauria,  flourished  a.d.  496*.  He  wrote  Histo- 
riarum  Ubrivl.  extending  from  a.d.  457  to  a.d.  491. 
Soma  extracts  by  Photius  are  all  that  remain. 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Csesarca  in  Cappadocia,  flourished 
about  a.d.  500.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  inter  Opp. 
Chrysostomi,  torn.  xii.  ed.  Morell.;  also  Thcrapeutica 
Spiritualis,  of  which  only  some  fragments  remain. — 
Mur. 

'  The  entire  works  of  Leo  I.  [comprising  one  hun- 
dred sermons  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  epi-.tles] 
were  edited  with  great  care  by  the  celebrated  presbyter 
of  the  Oratory,  Quesnel,  Lyons,  1700,  two  vols,  folio. 
[This  edition  being  proscribed  by  the  pope,  because  the 
editor  defended  the  cause  cf  Hilary  of  Aries  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  against  Leo,  a  new 
edition  was  published  by  Cacciari  [Rome,  1753-55,  2 
torn,  fol.]  and  the  brothers  Ballerini  [Verona,  1755-57, 
3  torn.  fol.  This  last  edition  is  decidedly  the  best. — 
2?.]  Leo  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  a  good 
writer,  an  indefatigable  bishop,  and  very  successful  in 
promoting  the  glory  of  the  see  of  Rome.  It  has  been 
6aidthat  he  possessed  every  virtue  which  was  compatible 
with  an  unbounded  ambition.  He  was  bishop  of  Rome 
from  a.d.  440  to  a.d.  461.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
r.  i  ,n  he  persecuted  the  sectarians  of  Africa,  who  took 
refuge  in  Italy  on  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Van- 
dals. In  445  commenced  his  controversy  with  Hilary 
archbishop  of  Aries,  whom  he  divested  of  his  rights  as 
a  metropolitan,  in  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican church.  He  also  obtained  from  Valentinian  1 1 1. 
a  decree  confirming  his  usurpations  over  the  Gallic 
church.  In  451  he  showed  the  violence  of  his  passions 
and  the  excess  of  his  ambition,  by  his  opposition  to  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  raised  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch, 
and  extended  very  much  his  jurisdiction.  In  the  year 
455  he  was  a  protection  to  the  city  of  Rome,  when  it 

llagcd  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandal 

Schroeckh,  Kirch  irol.  xvii.  pages  90— 169,  and 

Popes,  vol.  ii.  pages  7 — 140. — Mur. 

-or  Ramsay's  account  of  his  life  and  wi  itings 

in  Smith's   Diet.  <>f  Greek  and  Rum.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p. 

746.— B. 

-  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  torn.  iii.  voce  Orose.    The 

works  of  Orosius  have  at  length  been  published,  with 

medals,  by  Haveroamp,  Leyden,  17.'!^.  4to.    [Paul 

Orosius  was  a  presbyter  of  Tarragona  in  Spain,    in  the 

year  413  he  was  sent  into  Africa  to  consult  A 11-11  tine 


illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  by  his  oral 
communications,  his  writings,  and  his  In- 
stitutes, instructed  the  Gauls  in  the  mode 
of  living  pursued  by  the  monks  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  was  a  leading  teacher  anion  <r 
those  denominated  semi-Pelagians.3  The 
Homilies  of  Maximus  of  Turin,  which  are 
still  extant,  are  short  but  generally  neat 
and  pious.4     Eucherius  of  Lyons  ranks  not 


respecting  the  rising  sect  of  the  Priscillianists.  Augus- 
tine now  put  him  upon  writing  his  history,  which  he 
completed  four  years  afterwards.  In  the  year  415 
Augustine  sent  him  to  Palestine  to  visit  Jerome,  and 
learn  his  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  souls.  He 
was  present  at  some  councils  in  Palestine,  and  there 
opposed  the  errors  of  Pelagius.  On  his  return  to  Africa 
he  brought  with  him  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
were  highly  valued.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  works  written 
in  good  Latin,  comprise— 1.  Historia  adnersus  Paga- 
nos,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  from  the  Roman 
history  that  as  great  calamities  had  happened  in  the 
empire  under  the  reign  of  paganism  as  under  that  of 
Christianity.  2.  Apologeticus  contra  Pelagianos  de 
arbitrii  libertate.  These  two  works  are  in  the  edition 
of  Kavercamp.  3.  His  written  statement  to  Augustine, 
in  the  year  413,  which  is  published  among  the  works  of 
Augustine,  and  is  entitled  Commonitorium  sine  Consul- 
tacio  ad  S.  Augustinum,  de  Errore  Priscillianistarum 
et  Origcnistarum. — Mur.  [See  a  valuable  tract  by 
Theod.  de  Morner,  entitled,  De  Orosii  Vita  ejusque 
Historiar.  lib.  septem  adeerna  Paganos,  Berlin,  1841, 
8vo,  in  Avhich  he  investigates  anew  the  facts  connected 
with  the  life  of  this  writer,  and  treats  fully  of  his  his- 
torical work  and  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
he  had  drawn  his  information. — E. 

:J  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  "p.  215,  &c.  ; 
Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblio.  Eccles.  par  M.  Du  Pin, 
tome  i.  p.  156.  The  works  of  Cassian,  with  a  prolix 
Commentary,  were  published  by  Alard.  Gazseus;  latest 
ed.  Francf.  1722,  fol.  [John  Cassian,  of  Scythian 
extract,  was  born  at  Athens  A.D.  351.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  a  monastic  life,  which  he  pursued  first  at 
Bethlehem,  then  at  Nitria  in  Egypt,  next  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  Chrysostom  made  him  deacon  of  a  church. 
On  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  a.d.  401,  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople  sent  Cassian  into  Italy  to  solicit  aid 
to  their  cause  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  At  Rome 
Cassian  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  there  he  re- 
mained till  a.d.  410,  when,  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Goths,  he  retired  to  Marseilles  in  France.  Here 
he  erected  two  monasteries,  one  for  males  and  one  for 
females,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  further- 
ance of  monkery  in  Gaul.  He  commenced  author  in 
421,  and  died  a.d.  448,  aged  ninety-seven  years.  He 
was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  was  active,  pious,  and  sin- 
eere.  He  was  a  leading  man  among  the  semi-Pela- 
gians, and  held,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same  sentiments 
respecting  original  sin,  and  grace,  and  human  ability, 
with  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians  of  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  works  are — 1.  De  Inst  it  ut  in 
Ceenobiorum,  of  which  the  first  four  books  describe  the 
form  and  regulations  of  a  monastery,  and  the  eight 
following  treat  of  as  many  principal  sins.  2.  xxiv. 
Collationei  Patrum,  discourses  or  rather  colloquies, 
chiefly  on  monastic  virtues.  3.  De  Christ i  In 
tione  advernu  Nestorium. — Mur.  [The  student  will 
see  a  detailed  account  of  Cassian  and  his  works  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Horn. 
Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  622.--i;. 

1  Maximus  was  bishop  of  Turin  in  Piedmont  from 
a.d.  122  to  \.i>.  166.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  His 
works  consist  of  eighty-live  short  homilies  or  sermons. 
Of  these,  thirty-two  were  published  among  the  works  of 
Ambrose,  and  eight  among  the  discourses  of  Augustine. 
Raynaud  collected  and  publish)  >\  Beventy-three  of  them 
under  the  name  of  the  real  author,  in  a  rolume  con- 
taining the  works  of  Leo  1.  and  cf  Peter  Chrysologus, 
1  1652,  and  Paris,  1671,  fol.    Afterwards  Mabillon 

collected  twelve  more,  which  be  publish  1  in  bis  Mu* 
.«««  itutritni,  tern.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  i  kc.  And  Bruno 
Bran]  published  the  whole,  Rome,  1784,  fol.— Mm. 
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the  last  among  the  Latins  of  this  century 
who  treated  moral  subjects  skilfully  and 
eloquently.1  Pontius  [Paulinas]  of  Nola, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  his 
piety,  Las  recommended  himself  to  posterity 
by  his  poems  and  by  some  other  things.2 
Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  acquired  the 
surname  of  Chrysologus  on  account  of  his 
eloquence,  and  his  discourses  arc  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  genius.3  Salvian  was 
an  eloquent  but  a  gloomy  and  :ustere 
writer,  who  in  the  vehemence  of  his  decla- 
mation against  the  vices  of  the  times  un- 
warily discloses  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
of  his  own  character.*     Prosper  of  Aqui- 


1  Concerning  Eucherius,  the  Benedictine  monks 
treat  largely  in  their  Hist.  Litter,  de  fa  France,  tome 
ii.  p.  275.  [lie  was  of  an  honourable  family  in  Gaul, 
fond  of  monkery  in  his  youth,  and  resided  some  time  in 
a  monastery  in  the  island  Lerins.  But  he  afterwards 
married  and  had  two  sons,  Salonius  and  Veranius,  who 
became  bishops.  He  was  bishop  of  Lyons  from  a.d. 
434  to  A.n.  454.  His  most  admired  work  is  his  epistle 
to  Yalerianus,  On  Contempt  of  the  World  and  Secular 
riiilo-iopliy.  Besides  this  he  wrote  in  praise  of  monkery, 
instructions  for  Ins  sons,  and  a,  few  homilies.  Several 
works  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  The  whole  were 
published,  Basil,  1531,  and  Home,  15G4,  4to,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.  vi. — Mur.  [See  also  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  G2. — B. 

2  See  the  Hist.  Utter,  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  p.  179. 
The  works  of  Paulinua  were  published  by  Le  Bran, 
Paris,  1685,  two  vols.  4to.  [Sec  note  2,  p.  140,  on  the 
preceding  century,  where  he  is  particularly  described. 
—  Mur.    [and  Smith,  ubi  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  144. — R. 

3  See  Agnelli,  Liber  Pontificalis  EccJes.  Ravennat. 
torn.  i.  p.  321,  ed.  Bachinii.  [Peter  Chrysologus  was 
an  Italian  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  born  at  Imola, 
and  educated  under  the  bishop  of  that  see.  In  the  year 
433  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ravenna,  where  he  died 
about  A.n.  450.  He  lias  left  us  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  short  homilies  or  sermons,  and  one  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Eutyches  the  heretic  in  the  year  440.  His 
works  have  been  often  published;  the  latest  edition  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  Venice,  1742,  fol. — Mur.  [A  still 
later  edition  is  that  by  Sebast.  Paul,  published  also  at 
Venice  in  1750,  fol. — R. 

■■   Hist.  Litter,  de.  la   France,  tome  ii.  p.  517. 

authors  of  the  history  here  referred  to  give  a 

different  account  of  Salvian's   character.     They   ae- 

knowledge  thai  his  declamation  against  the  vices  of  the 

i  his  Treatise  against  Aoarice  and  his  Discourse 

,  are  warm  and  vehement;  but 

they  represent  him  notwithstanding  as  one  of  the  most 

humane  and   benevolent    men   of  his  time. — Mad. — 

in  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  probably  of  Cologne, 

lired  long  at  Treves,  and  married  a  pagan  lad; 

a  Christian  after  marriage,  and  had  one 
child,  a  daughter.     At  length  he  removed  to  the  south 
id  became  a  i  n  sbyter  of  Marseille 
I  I  stage.    He  flourished  as  earlj 

but  v.,,  lough  an  old  man,  in  the  year  i:  ■     Be< 

was  a  contemporary  presbyter  of  Mar- 
.    /;-•   Scriptoribus  Ecctesiasticis,  cap.  67.     The 
nt  are,  1.    On  I  lie  Pro 
a, id  (■■  '  >f  God  and  his  Righteous  '!'■ 

'-'.    Nil!  rut   Aoarice, 

ii  and  Bit  ' '       style  is  bar- 

barou  ••  yet  rii  I  I 

I  his  sentiments  for  the 
' .     Y. t  hi 

•  Ltions  sometimes 
untenable.  The  worki  <•!'  Salvian  have  been  often 
puhliched.  i  dition  i>  that  of  Balu    ,  Paris 

Mar.      [Perhaps  a  still  In  tter  i  I  the  eollee- 

i  ,:;  .  Biblio.  Pat  rum.  v.  x. 

i  into  French,  1  ari  -.  1 785, 

and    nil    W<  11-knO  •   :i    t" 

m  nt  into  English,  by  K.  T.  Lond.  1700,  Bvo.    Bee  also 
Lard  ff. 


tain8  and  Marius  Alercatoi-6  are  well  known 
to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  Pelagian  and  other  controversies  of  this 
century.  Vineentius  of  Lerins  has  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity  by  a  short  but 
elegant  tract  against  the  serfs  which  he  en- 
titled Commomtorium.7  I  designedly  pass 
over  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  tumid  writer, 
though  not  destitute  of  eloquence,8  Vigilius 


5  For  a  good  account  of  Prosper,  seethe  Hist.  Litter. 
de  la  France,  tome  ii.  p.  369.  [Tiro  Prosper,  a  layman 
but  a  learned  theologian  of  Aquitain  in  Gaul,  noumhed 
a.d.  444.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  an  able  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  respecting  original  sin, 
predestination  and  free  grace.  In  the  year  426  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Augustine,  acquainting  him  with 
the  incipient  progress  of  Pelagian  errors  in  Gaul,  and 
soliciting  him  to  write  against  them.  In  431  he  visited 
Italy  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  Roman  pontiff  ;  _ 
these  errors,  and  returned  strengthened  by  a  doctrinal 
letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul.  In  433  he 
wrote  his  strictures  on  the  thirteenth  Collalio  of  Caspian, 
which  is  an  able  performance.  In  443  Leo  I.  called 
him  to  Rome  and  made  him  his  private  secretary,  and 
employed  him  in  the  Pelagian  contests  of  Italy,  lie  was 
alive  in  455,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  reasoning  powers,  soundly  ortho- 
dox, and  a  good  model  in  controversial  writing.  Most 
of  his  works  are  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  o 
sin,  predestination,  and  free  grace ;  end  especially  his 
two  books  (if  indeed  they  are  his")  De  t'on- 
tium  (on  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men),  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  modern  theologian.  He  also  com- 
posed a  Chronicon,  continuing  that  of  Eusebius  down 
to  a.d.  455,  a  commentary  on  the  last  fifty  Psalms. 
several  letters,  and  some  poems.  His  works  wore  pub- 
lished, Paris,  1711,  fol.  and  by  Salina,  Rome,  1732,  8vo. 
■ — Mur. 

Vi  Marius  Mercator  was  probably  an  African,  y 
have  lived  some  time  in  Italy.  lie  was  undoul  tcdly  a 
layman,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Augustine,  and  an  ac- 
tive defender  of  his  doctrines  from  a.d.  418  to  the  year 
451.  His  works  are  almost  wholly  translations  from 
the  Greek  fathers,  particularly  Nestorius,  Thecdorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Proclr.s,  The 
&C.  accompanied  with  prefaces  and  notes  or  strictures 
by  the  translator.  They  are  all  designed  to  confute 
either  the  Nestorian  or  the  Pelagian  errors,  and  were 
edited,  with  copious  notes,  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1C73,  111. 
and  still  better  by  Baluzc,  Paris,  1684,  8vo. — Mur. 

7  A  good  account  of  Vineentius  of  Lerins  is  found  in 
the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  p.  305. 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toul  in  the  French  Ne- 
therlands, became  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  a  monk  at 
Lerins,  where  he  was  made  a  presbyter.     He  fioui 
A.D.  434  and  died  before  t'.ie  year  150      1  le  «  .  - 
a  semi-Pelagian,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  Objections 
against  the  irrilings  and  doctrines  of  Augustine,  which 
^though  lost)  are  confuted  by  Prosper  of  Aquitain.    His 
only  surviving  work  is  his   Commonitorium  a'' 
OS.     This  he  re-wrote  but   lost  the  cop 
therefore  added  notes  to  the  first  draft.  It  is  an  attempt 

to  confute  all  heresies  at  once,  by  showing  what  are 
the  marks  of  the  true  church  as  distinguished  from  all 
errorists.     It  has  been  often  published,  e.g.  by  Baluse, 

subjoined   to    Salvian's    works,    Paris,    1669,    Bvo, 

1687,  l2mo.—  X>< .  [Also  by  Jo.  Salinas, 
with  the  u.e-!>s  of  Hilary,  Rome,  17'H.  Bvo,  the  best 
edition.    The  Cow  is  a  favourite  book  with 

thi    Romanist  ••  I    Lng  one  of  their  most  plausible  de- 

i  I'  tradition  as  the  rule  of  faith.  It  was  trans- 
lated i,  .  Paris,  1686,  tSmo;  Into  Gem  . 
b'eder,  B.imb  rg,  17-"'.  m>>.  and  into  English,  I. 
1651 ;  bj  Reel  es,  in  hi  Lond.  I  To:.'. 
vol.  ii.  and  anonymously,  along  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Latin  test,  al  Oxford,  1836,  1 2mo,  being  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant Indi               I  the  rise  of  Puseyism. — II. 

-  c.  SoDius  Apollinaris  Sidonius  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Lyons  in  Prance,  i.n.  131.     His  father  and 
grandfather  both  bore  the  name  of  Apollinar 
in. tli  wen  praetorian  prefects  of  the  Gaflias.    After  an 
expensive  education  he  became  a  Boldier,  marri 

di  lighter  Of    LvitUS  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  had 
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of  Tapsus,1  Arnobius  junior,  who  com- 
mented on  the  Psalms  of  David,2  Dracon- 
tius,3  and  others,4  who  were  of  a  secondary- 
rank. 


three  children,  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Lyons,  A.D. 
157,  yet  was  advanced  to  honour  by  the  new  emperor 
Majorianua  whom  he  eulogized  in  458,  had  a  statue 
erected  to  him,  and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
count.  In  the  year  407  he  went  to  Rome  as  leg  ite  from 
the  city  of  Clermont,  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the 
emperor  Anthemius,  was  made  prefect  of  Rome,  and 
performed  his  duties  so  faithfully  that  he  had  another 
statue  decreed  him,  was  made  a  patrician  and  a  senator 
of  Rome.  In  the  year  472  he  was  almost  compelled  to 
accept  the  office  of  bishop  of  Clermont  in  France.  He 
now  laid  aside  all  his  civil  honours,  gave  up  his  pro- 
perty to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself  to  sacred  studies 
and  to  his  episcopal  functions.  His  influence  among 
the  clergy  and  the  churches  was  very  great.  When  the 
Goths  attacked  Clermont  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  citizens  as  their  military  commander,  and  when  the 
city  was  captured  in  450  he  retired  in  safety,  was 
restored  to  his  see,  and  died  in  the  year  482.  He  has 
left  numerous  epistles  published,  with  one  sermon,  and 
twenty-four  poetic  effusions  interspersed.  Several  of 
his  works  in  prose  and  verse  are  lost.  His  works  were 
published  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1G14,  8vo,  and  with  ad- 
ditional notes,  Paris,  1G52,  8vo.  His  epistles  are  useful, 
as  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  his  times. — Mur. 

l  Yigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsus  in  Africa,  flourished 
a.d.  4s4,  at  which  time  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Carthage  before  Hunneric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, and  give  account  of  his  faith.  He  boldly  professed 
orthodoxy,  but  the  persecution  which  followed  obliged 
him  to  quit  Africa,  and  he  retired  to  Constantinople, 
and  after  some  years  removed  to  Italy,  where  he  com- 
posed several,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  his  works. 
To  conceal  himself  from  his  persecuting  enemies  he 
composed  much  under  borrowed  names,  and  especially 
that  of  Athanasius.  During  the  middle  ages  he  was 
confounded  with  Vigilius  of  Trent,  who  flourished  at 
thi  beginning  of  this  century.  His  works  are  all' 
directed  against  the  Arians  and  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  that  confession  of 
faith  which  is  commonly  called  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
His  works  were  first  published  as  his  by  Chifnet,  Dijon, 
1 064,  Ato.—Mur. 

-  An  account  of  Arnobius  junior  is  given  in  the  Hist. 
Letter,  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  p.  342.  [He  is  called 
junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  African  Arnobius, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  Arnobius  junior  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
Gaul.  He  flourished  about  a.d.  461,  and  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  notes  on  some  passages  in  the 
Gospels,  and  a  Dispute  with  Sorapion  of  Egypt  respect- 
ing the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  consis- 
tency of  grace  with  free  will.  He  was  a  semi- Pelagian. 
His  works  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  viii.  p.  203, 
£:c. — Mur. 

3  Dracontius  was  a  presbyter  and  a  poet,  probably  of 
Spain,  who  flourished  a.d.  440,  and  was  alive  in  450. 
He  has  left  us  a  heroic  poem  on  the  Creation  or  the 
Hexaemeron,  and  an  elegy  on  Theodosius  II.  both  pub- 
lished by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1619,  Svo,  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  be.  pages  724,  7i9. — Mur. 

4  Catalogue  of  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim, 
extracted  from  Cave's  Hist  or  ia  TJteraria. 

Chromatius,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  a  friend  of  Rufinus 
and  a  defender  of  Chrysostom,  flourished  a.d.  101  and 
died  410.  He  has  left  us  some  Homilies  on  the  Beati- 
tudes, and  a  few  Epistles. 

Innocent  I.  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  402— 417,  a  firm 
friend  of  Chrysostom  and  strenuous  against  the  Nesto- 
riims  and  Pelagians.  Of  thirty-four  Epistles  published 
as  hi  i  the  genuineness  of  nearly  all  is  questioned. 

Zosimus,  of  Greek  extract,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  417 

118,  famous  for  his  attempt  to  subject  tine  African 
churches  to  \<\<  tee.     He  has  left  as  thirteen  Epistles. 

Boniface,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  418—423,  prosecuted 
the  attempt  of  Zosimu  ■■.  We  have  three  of  hi^  Epistles. 

9  rverus,  bishop  of  Minorca,  flourished  a.d.  IIS.  His 
Epistle,  describing  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  of  Mi- 
norca, was  published  by  Qaronivu,  Annates,  ad  ann.  lis. 

Julian,  an  Italian  bishop,  born  before  \.n.  386,  and 
lied  about  the  year  410  or  450.     He  studied  und  ip  IV- 


lagius,  became  a  deacon,  lector,  husband,  and  bishop  of 
a  small  town  among  the  Hirpini.  In  the  year  1 1 7  he 
came  out  an  open  defender  of  Pelagianism,  in  420  he 
was  condemned,  went  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
Cilicia,  where  he  lived  long  with  Theodoru3  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  in  defence  of  his 
sentiments.  In  423  he  was  condemned  by  a  synod  of 
Cilician  bishops,  returned  to  Italy  in  424,  hoping  to  re- 
cover his  see;  failed  and  went  again  to  Constantinople 
to  beg  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  but  here  Merca- 
tor's  Commonitorium  to  Theodosius  II.  met  him  and 
blasted  his  prospects.  Being  driven  from  Constanti- 
nople and  condemned  in  a  council  at  Rome  a.d.  431,  he 
pretended  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  applied  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  in  439  to  restore  him  to  his  see,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  well  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures,  and  so  eloquent  that  he  was  styled 
the  Roman  Demosthenes.  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
piety  and  benevolence  to  the  poor ;  but  he  was  accused 
of  dissembling  his  sentiments,  and  of  using  bitter  lan- 
guage towards  his  adversaries.  Large  extracts  are  pre- 
served from  his  Epistles,  his  Commentary  on  the 
Canticles,  and  his  twelve  books  against  the  fir^t  and 
second  books  of  Augustine  on  marriage. 

Priscus  Eastidius,  a  British  bishop,  flourished  a.d. 
420.  He  has  left  us  a  Tract  on  Chx'istian  life  and  wi- 
dowhood addressed  to  a  pious  widow,  extant  among  the 
Works  of  Augustine,  torn.  ix. 

Evodius,  bishop  of  Uzala  in  Africa,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Augustine,  flourished  a.d.  420.  Four  of  his  Epistles 
to  Augustine  and  one  book  De  Fide  Contra  Manichceos 
are  extant  among  the  Works  of  Augustine. 

Isidorus,  bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  flourished  a.d. 
420  and  died  a.d.  430.  He  was  probably  the  author  of 
four  books  of  Allegories  or  Commentaries  on  all  the 
books  of  Kings,  extant  among  the  W  ;rks  of  Isidorus 
Hispalensis. 

Cielestine,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  423  -  132,  and  active 
in  the  Nestorian  contests.  He  has  left  us  fourteen 
Epistles. 

Lupir-,  bishop  of  Troyes  in  France,  flourished  a.d. 
427.  He  was  sent  by  the  Gallic  bishops  to  Britain  in 
420  to  root  out  Pelagianism,  was  successful,  and  re- 
turned in  430,  and  died  a. P.  479.  He  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  Two  of 
his  epistles  are  extant. 

Pisidius  or  Possidonius,  bishop  of  Calama  near  Hippo 
in  Africa,  flourished  a.d.  430.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Augustine,  and  wrote  his  life  and  a  catalogue 
of  his  works,  still  extant  among  the  works  of  Augus- 
tine. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  born  a.d.  401,  became  a 
monk  of  Lerins,  and  was  made  bishop  in  430  and  died 
in  449.  As  metropolitan  of  Aries,  he  deposed  Celido- 
nius  bishop  of  Vienne,  who  appealed  to  Rome  and  was 
supported  by  Leo  I.  which  involved  Hilary  in  war  with 
Leo  all  their  lives.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Ilonoratus 
his  predecessor,  heroic  poems  on  Genesis,  one  epistle 
to  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  two  others  to  Augustine,  and 
an  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Genesius,  all  which 
were  published  by  the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1693,  folio, 
and  by  Salina,  Rome,  1701,  8vo. 

Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  flourished  a.d.  431. 
His  enistle  to  the  council  of  Ephesus  and  another  to 
the  Spanish  bishop  against  Nestorius,  are  extant  in 
Baronius  and  i:i  other  collections. 

Patricius  (St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland \  See 
Note  3,  p.  173. 

Sixtus  IIT.  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  432—440,  has  left  us 
several  epistles.  The  three  books  on  riche-,  chastity, 
fahe  teachers,  <f*c.  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

Adrian,  who  lived  perhaps  about  a.d.  450,  wrote  an 
Tsagoge  in  S.  Scripturam,  which  is  extant  in  Poole's 
Synop.\><  Critic.  Sacr.  torn.  vi.  p.  11. 

Maximum  a  Gallic  monk,  abbot  of  Lerins  in  426  an  I 
bishop  of  Riez  in  France  a.d.  433,  lived  till  451  or 
longer,  and  wrote  several  homilies,  which  are  extant 
among  those  of  Euscbhis  of  Emesa  and  Eucherius  of 
Lyons. 

Claudius  Marius  Victor  or  Vletorinus,  a  rhetorician 
and  poet  of  Marseilles,  flourished  \.i>.  134,  and  died 
before  a.d.  450.  lb'  wrote  a  Pa  tic  Comm  ntary on 
Genesis  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  a  poetic  Epistle  t<> 
i  <>n  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  age, 
both  extant.  Paris,  1560, 8vo,  and  in  the  Biblioth, 
torn.  viii.  p.  590. 

Csellus  Bedulius,  a  Scotchman  and  poet,  who  flou- 
rished a.d.  134.     He  studied  In  Italy,  became  a  presby- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY    OF     THEOLOGY. 

1.  In  the  controversies  which  in  this 
century  agitated  nearly  all  Christendom, 
many  points  of  theology  were  more  fully 
explained  and  more  accurately  denned  than 
they  had  been  before.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  his  person 
and  natures ;  and  those  concerning  the 
innate  depravity  of  the  human  soul,  the 
natural  ability  of  men  to  live  and  act  as  the 
law  of  God  requires,  the  necessity  of  divine 


tcr,  and  perhaps  a  bishop.  His  works  were  collected 
by  Asterius  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  com- 
prising Carmen  Paschale  (on  the  miracles  of  Christ) 
et  Nooi  Test.  Cullutlo,  an  elegiac  poem,  Pasan 
'  eticus  de  Christo,  in  Iambic  measure  (on  the  life 
of  Christ),  and  Paschale  Opus  in  prose,  An  Exposition 
cf  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 
The  works  of  Sedulius  have  been  published  repeatedly, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  vi. — 
[The  best  edition  is  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Poetcc 
Christiana  of  F.  Arevalus,  Rome,  1788-94,  in  four  vols. 
4to.  This  collection  includes  the  works  of  Prudentius, 
Dracontius,  Juvencus,  and  Sedulius.  The  Paschale 
Opus  in  prose  is  merely  another  version  by  the  author 
himself  of  his  poem  entitled  Carmen  Paschale. — It. 

Valerianus,  a  bishop  in  the  maritime  Alps,  flourished 
a.d.  439,  and  was  alive  in  45.5.  His  twenty  homilies 
and  an  epistle  were  published  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1G12, 
bvo,  also  in  the  Biblio.  Patrum,  torn.  viii. 

Eustathius  flourished  a.u.  440,  the  neat  Latin  trans- 
lator of  St.  Basil's  nine  homilies  on  the  Hexaemeron, 
extant  among  the  works  of  Basil  the  Great. 

Philippus,  a  presbyter  and  disciple  of  Jerome,  flou- 
rished a.d.  440,  and  died  a.d.  453.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
y  on  Job,  published,  Basil,  1527,  4to  and  foL  It 
has  been  ascribed  both  to  Bede  and  to  Jerome. 

Idatias  or  Hydatius,  a  Spanish  bishop  who  flourished 
a.d.  145,  and  died  a.d.  468.  lie  wrote  a  Chronicon 
from  a.d.  379  to  a.d.  428.  and  afterwards  continued  it 
to  a.d.  4G7,  first  published  entire  by  Sirmond,  Paris, 
1G19,  8vo,  and  since  in  the  works  of  Sirmond,  Paris, 
and  Venice,  1729.  It  is  barbarous  in  stylj  and 
frequently  inaccurate  as  to  facts,  yet  affords  valuable 
aid  in  tracing  the  movements  of  the  Goths  and  Suevi. 

Zach  eus,  the  reputed  author  of  three  books  of  discus- 
sion between  Zachams  a  Christian  and  Apollonius  a 
pagan,  in  regard  to  Christianity.  The  book  was  pro- 
bably written  about  a.d.  450,  and  is  published  in 
D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  torn.  x. 

Salonius,  son  of  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and 
himself  a  Callie  bishop,  flourished  a.d.  453.  lie  wrote 
an  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  Solomon,  and  a  Mys- 
tical Paraphrai  on  Ecdesiastes,  both  extant  in  the 
Orthodoxographia,  and  in  Biblio.  Patrum,  torn.  viii. 

Victorias  or  Victorinus,  a  Gallic  mathematician, 
flourished  a.d.  157,  author  of  a  Paschal  Canon  in  two 
parts;  the  first  part  exhibits  the  principles  and  the 
method  of  calculating  Easter,  the  second  is  a  table  of 

:   .1  i\  \  from  a. ii.  28  to  a.m.  157.     This  Canon  WAS 

recommend  ill  of  Orleans,  \.;>.   151,  and 

first  published  by  Bucheriua,  Antw.  1634,  foL 
Hilary, bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  461— 467.     lie  was  the 
i  of  Rome's  legate  to  the  council  of  Ephesus  In 
slve  "f  his  Epistli  s  arc  extant. 
Paulinos  Petricordius  or  Vesuntius  (i.  e.  of  B 
eon),  a  Gallic  poet,  who  flourished  a.m.  161,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  Paullnus  of  (Tola.     Hewrota  DeVita 
'nti Hi,  an  uninteresting  poem,  extant  in  the 
Biblio.  Patrum, torn.  \i.  and  published  by  Dauniua,with 
notes,  Lips.  1686,  Bvo. 
Claudius  Mamertus,  a  Gallia  poet,s  presbyter,  and 
it  to  the  bishop  of  Vlenne,  flourished  l.d.  462. 
He  wrote  De  Statu  Anuni,  two  Epistles,  s  Poem  against 
oarious  errors,  anil  a  Hymn  on  th   1 1 

in  tin'  Hiblm.  Patrum,  tmn.  vii. 

I  i  -in  ,  i,i  bop  of  Pome,  i  I  3      Els  was 


grace  in  order  to  salvation,  human  liberty, 
and  the  like.  For  that  devout  and  venera- 
ble simplicity  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
which  taught  men  to  believe  when  God 
speaks  and  to  obey  when  God  commands, 
appeared  to  the  leading  doctors  of  this  age 
to  be  clownish  and  vulgar.  Many  of  those 
however  who  attempted  to  explain  and 
illustrate  these  doctrines,  opened  the  way 
rather  for  disputation  than  for  a  rational 
faith  and  a  holy  life ;  for  they  did  not  so 
much  explain  as  involve  in  greater  obscurity 
and  darken  with  ambiguous  terms  and  in- 
comprehensible distinctions  the  deep  mys- 

much  engaged  in  contests  with  the  eastern  patriarchs, 
and  has  left  us  nineteen  Epistles,  extant  in  the  Concilia, 
torn.  iv. 

Ruricius  senior,  bishop  of  Limoges  in  France,  flour- 
ished a.d.  470,  but  was  alive  in  536.  He  has  left  us  two 
books  of  Epistles,  published  by  Canisius,  Antiq.  Lee- 
tioues,  torn.  v.  (or  torn.  i.  of  new  ed.)  and  in  the  Biblio. 
Patrum,  torn.  viii. 

Pemigius,  bishop  of  Pheim?,  a.d.  471 — 533.  He  bap- 
tized Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  with  many  of  his  lords, 
was  a  man  of  note,  and  has  left  us  five  Epistles,  toge- 

itb  his  Will.     The  Exposition  of  raid's  1. 
attributed  to  him  is  not  his. 

Faustus,  abbot  of  Lerins  and  then  bishop  of  Riez  in 
France,   a.d.  472 — 480  or  485,  a  semi-Pelagian.     His 
works  are.  Be  Gratia  Dei  et  Libera  Arbilrio,  \. 
veral  Sermons,  Epistles,  and  Tracts,  collected  in  Biblio. 
Patrum,  torn.  viii. 

Foelix,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  1^3—492  ;  was  much  in 
controversy  with  the  eastern  patriarchs.  Fifteen  of  his 
Epistles  are  extant. 

Victor  Yiteusis,  an  orthodox  African  bishop  who 
fled  to  Constantinople  a.d.  4S7.  and  there  composed  a 
History  of  the  Persecutions  in  Africa  under  Genserie 
and  Hunneric,  kings  of  the  Vandals.  It  was  published 
with  Optatus  Milevitanus,  Paris,  1G59,  8vo,  with 
lius  Tapsensis,  Dijon,  1GG4,  4to,  and  in  the 
Patrum,  torn.  viii. 

Alcimus  Ecdicius  Avitus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  a.d. 
490—523.  He  has  left  us  five  poetic  books  On  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  the  Flood,  and  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  a  poem  in  praise  of  Virginity,  eighty- 
seven  epistles,  and  some  sermons,  published  by  Sirmond, 
Paris,  14G3,  and  in  the  Biblio.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  [See 
an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  Smith's 
and  Rom.  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  434. — R. 

Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  492 — 49G.  Sixteen  of 
his  epistles  and  fragments  of  various  other  works  are 
extant.  The  famous  decree  of  a  Roman  council,  a.u. 
191,  De  Lib;  i*  Canonicis,  Ecclesiasticis,  et  Apocryphis, 
ascribed  to  Gelasius,  is  of  dubious  authenticity* 

Gennadius,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  flourished  a.u. 
495,  and  wrote  De  Scriptori  asticis,  or  ; 

loguc  of  authors  continuing  Jerome's  catalogue  from 
the  year  393  to  a.d.  495.     His  book   De  Fide  and  his 
L\fe  of  Jerome  are  also  extant.     But  his  works  , 
all  the  heresies,  against  rTestorius,  and  against  i;.  I 
his  tract  on  the  Millenium,  and  his  translations  from 
the  Greek  fathers,  are  lost. 

Eustlcus  Elpidiua,  physician  to  Theodoric,  1.' 
the  Goths,  flourished  about  a.i>.  lis.  and  hfl 
twenty-four  epigrams  on  Scriptural  facts,  and  ;; 
on  the   /»'<  ie  fits  of  Christ. 

Julianas  Pomerius  of  Mauritania,  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric at  Aries  and  a  presbyter  there,  flourished  A.D. 

i  >.  His  work  1),  A.timi,  and  several  smaller  one-, 
are  lost  Bui  bis  treatise  1)  Vita  Contemplatioa,  is 
extant  among  the  works  of  Prosper,  to  whom  it  has 
been  wrongly  ascribed. 

SymmachUB,  bishop  Of  Rome,  a.d.   498  -51  I,  famous 

for  bis  excommunication  of  the  emperor  Anastasius, 

lias  left  us  twelve  cpi.tles. — Mur.  [To  thi.s  list  should 
b  ■  ad  '■■  '1  th  '  nanus  of  Niectas  or  NicSBas  of  Konueia. 

mentioned  below  at  page  192,  and  Nicetaa,  bishop  of 
Aquileia.  several  tract*  by  whom  hove  been  recently 
published  by  Cardinal   Mai,  In  his  Script.  Fit. 
!  ',  vol.  vii.  part  i.  pages  311— 310.— R. 
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teries  of  revealed  religion ;  and  hence  arose 
abundant  matter  for  those  difficulties,  con- 
tentions, and  animosities  which  have  flowed 
down  to  succeeding  ages,  and  which  can 
scarcely  be  removed  by  the  efforts  of  human 
power.  It  hardly  need  be  remarked  that 
some,  while  pressing  their  adversaries,  in- 
cautiously fell  into  the  opposite  errors 
which  were  no  less  dangerous. 

2.  The  superstitious  notions  and  human 
devices  by  which  religion  was  before  much 
clogged,  were  very  considerably  augmented. 
The  aid  of  departed  saints  was  implored 
with  supplications  by  vast  multitudes,  and 
no  one  censured  this  absurd  devotion.  IsTor 
did  the  question  which  afterwards  occa- 
sioned much  debate — namely,  in  what  way 
the  prayers  of  mortals  could  reach  the  ears 
of  residents  in  heaven,  present  any  difficul- 
ties to  the  Christians  of  those  times.  For 
they  did  not  suppose  the  souls  of  departed 
saints  to  be  so  confined  to  the  celestial 
mansions,  as  not  to  have  liberty  of  paying 
visits  to  mortals  and  of  travelling  over 
various  regions  at  their  pleasure.  These 
unembodied  spirits  were  supposed  to  be 
frequent  and  willing  visitors  at  the  places 
where  their  bodies  were  buried ; 1  and  this 
opinion  transmitted  to  Christians  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  drew  a  great  conflux 
of  supplicants  to  thesepulchres  of  thesaints.2 
The  images  of  those  who  were  in  reputation 
for  sanctity  while  alive,  were  now  honoured 
with  extraordinary  devotion  in  several 
places ;  and  there  were  those  who  believed 
what  the  pagan  priests  had  maintained 
respecting  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury3— namely,  that  those  inhabitants  of 
heaven  were  favourably  present  in  these 
their  images.  The  bones  of  martyrs  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  most  sovereign  remedy  against  the 
assaults  of  demons  and  all  other  calamities, 
and  to  have  power  not  only  to  heal  diseases 
of  the  body,  but  likewise  those  of  the  mind.4 
Of  the  public  processions,  the  holy  pilgri- 


l  On  the  rise  and  spread  of  this  intercession  of  de- 
parted spirits  and  other  innovations  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph,  see  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch,  &c.  sec.  99,  or 
sec.  'J7,  in  Cunningham's  Translation,  Philad.  1830". 
This  translation  will  henceforth  bo  referred  to,  being 
the  only  extant  English  translation,  as  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  more  accurate  translation 
of  Gieseler's  later  edition  was  not  published  when 
these  sheets  were  parsing  through  the  press  [June, 
1847].— B. 

-  Lactantius,  Dioinar.  Jnstit.  lib.  1.  p.  1G4;  Heskld 
Opp.etDier.  line  122;  with  which  compare  Sulpitius 
Several,  Epitt,  ii.  p.  371  ;  Dud.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  17  1  ; 
Dial.  iii.  p.  65  j  Macarius,  in  Toliius,  Insignia  Itineris 
Italici,  p.  I!'7,  and  other  writers  of  that  aj 

3  Clementina,  Homil.  x.  in  Pair.  Apostol.  torn.  i.  p. 
©7  ,  Arnobius,  Adv.  Gentes, lib.  vi.  p.  ^i,  \c;  15ur- 
thius,  J'/  Rutillum  Vfumantian,  p.  MO. 

i  Prudentlu  ,  Hymn.  si.  De  Coronis,  \  50,  151; 

Sulpitius  Severn*,   Epitt,   i.  p.  364;  JEneas  '. 
Theophrastus,  p.  173,  ed.  Barth. 


mages,5  the  superstitious  offices  of  devotion 
paid  by  the  living  to  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
the  multiplication  and  extravagant  venera- 
tion of  temples,  chapels  and  altars,  and 
innumerable  other  proofs  of  degenerate 
piety,  I  forbear  to  speak  particularly.  As 
no  one  in  those  times  objected  to  Christians 
retaining  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  ances- 
tors respecting  the  soul,  heroes,  demons, 
temples,  and  the  like,  and  their  transferring 
them  into  their  devotions ;  and  as  no  one 
proposed  utterly  to  abolish  the  ancient 
pagan  institutions  but  only  to  alter  them 
somewhat  and  purify  them,  it  was  unavoid- 
able  that  the  religion  and  the  worship  of 
Christians  should  in  this  way  become  cor- 
rupted. This  also  I  will  add,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  purification  of  souls  after 
death  by  means  of  some  sort  of  fire,  which 
afterwards  became  so  great  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  clergy,  acquired  in  this  age  a 
fuller  development  and  greater  influence.6 

3.  The  number  of  those  who  devoted 
their  talents  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  there  was  less  con- 
troversy among  Christians;  and  yet  the 
number  was  not  small.  I  pass  over  those 
who  expounded  but  one  or  only  a  few  books 
of  Scripture,  Victor  of  Antioch,  Polychro- 
nius,  Philo  of  Carpathus,  Isidore  of  Cordova, 
Salonius,  and  Andreas  of  Caesarea.  The 
two  most  distinguished  interpreters  of  this 
century  who  explained  a  great  part  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  not  altogether  without 
success,  were,  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus, 
and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  Both  pos- 
sessed genius  and  learning,  and  neither 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  preceding- 
expositors  without  some  reason.  The  ex- 
positions of  the  former  are  before  the  pub- 
lic ;7  thoce  of  the  latter  lie  concealed  in  the 
East  among  the  Nestorians  for  various  rea- 
sons, and  are  worthy  to  see  the  light.8 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  deserves  a  place  among 
the  interpreters,  but  a  far  more  honourable 


5  These  pilgrimages  were  then  so  common  that  some 
Christians  fell  into  absurdities  truly  ridiculous.  They 
journeyed  quite  to  Arabia  in  order  to  see  the  dunghill 
on  which  the  diseased  Job  sat,  and  to  kiss  the  ground 
which  had  absorbed  his  precious  blood  ;  as  Chry 
describes  it  (Homily  x.  to  the  Antiochians)  where  he 
says  in  his  rhetorical  way,  that  the  dunghill  of  Job  \*;.- 
more  venerable  than  the  throne  of  a  king. —  Set 

6  On  this  subject  Augustine  deserves  especially  to  be 
consulted,  De  Octo  Quoestionibia  ad  Dulcitiiun  Liber, 
cap.  xiii.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p.  128,  De  Fide  et  Operibtts, 
cap.  xvi.  p.  182,  De  Fide,  Spe,  et  Caritate,  sec.  CXViii. 
p.  222,  Exposition  o/Ptalm  xxxv.  sec.  iii.  I 

7  Sec  Simon,  Hist.  Cut.  dee  Prindp.  Comment,  dm 
Sour.  Test.  chap.  xxii.  p.  314,  and  ('n't.  de  la  Biblio. 
Eedes.  de  M.  Du  J'iu  tome  i.  p.  180  [and  note  t.  p. 
183,  above Mw. 

8  Aflseman,  BibUotk.  Oriental.  Clement.  Tat* 
iii.  sec.  it.  p.  227;   Simon,  Crit.  de  la  Bibtioth. 
par  M.    Du  I'm.  tome  i.  ['aires  108,677.     [6< 

1.  p.  184  above.—  Mm  . 
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one  is  due  to  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose 
epistles  contain  much  which  tends  to  eluci- 
date and  explain  the  holy  Scriptures.'1 

4.  Most  of  these  interpreters,  whether 
Greeks  or  Latins,  everywhere  copv  nfter 
Origen,  and  despising  the  genuine  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  search 
after  abstruse  senses,  or  what  the  Latins  of 
that  age  called  mysteries,  in  the  plainest 
passages  and  sentences  of  the  Bible.  Some 
of  the  Greeks  indeed,  and  in  particular 
Theodoret,  laboured  not  unsuccessfully  in 
explaining  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  we  may  ascribe  to  their  skill 
in  the  Greek  language,  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  from  their  infancy ;  but  upon 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Latins  cast  much  light.  Nearly  all 
who  attempted  to  explain  them,  making  no 
use  of  their  judgment,  applied  the  whole 
either  to  Christ  and  his  benefits,  or  to  anti- 
Christ  and  his  wars  and  desolations,  and  to 
the  kindred  subjects. 

5.  Here  and  there,  however,  one  more 
sagacious  and  wiser  than  the  rest  ventured 
to  point  out  a  safer  path.  This  is  evident 
from  the  Epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
who  in  various  places  censures  in  a  perti- 
nent manner  those  who,  disregarding  the 
historic  sense,  referred  all  the  narrative  and 
prophetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Christ ;  and  yet  he  himself  was  by  no  means 
entirely  free  from  the  fault  of  his  age,  the 
love  and  pursuit  of  allegories.  No  one  went 
further  in  censuring  the  imitators  of  Origen 
than  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  He  not 
only  wrote  a  book  concerning  allegory  and 
history  against  Origen,2  but  also  in  his  own 
Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 

ament  he  ventured  to  explain  most  of 
their  predictions  with  reference  to  evsnts 
in  ancient  history;3  and  this  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  Old  Testament  perhaps  raised 
as  much  ill-will  against  him  as  those  other 
dents  which  brought  on  him  the  charge 
of  heresy.  The  example  of  this  excellent 
man  was  followed  especially  by  the  Xesto- 
rians.4      Nor  have  they  yet  ceased  to  follow 


i  Concerning  both,   pee   Simon,   Hist,   det  Princip. 

Comment,  du  S'oun.  Tett.  ohap.  zxi. p.  330,  &c      [For 

aocount  of  Cyril,  Bee  note  3,  p.  183,  ami  conoern- 

dore,  note  1,  p.  184  aboTe.— Afar.     [Farther,  In 

:  of  three  of  these  Interpreters,  Theodoret,  Cyril, 

rod  Isidore,  see  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutict  from 

p.  in,  Arc— A 

-'  Facundus  Hennianen&is,   De  Tribut  Capitulit,  1  i  1  >. 

p.  \i;  Uberetus,  Breviarium,  cap. xxh 
•'■  Acta  ConcUii  Corutantinop.  II.  $eu  QEcumenici  I'. 
toro.  Hi.  p.  .">>  of  Harduin't  Concilia. 

•  One  witness  among  others  i-  Cosmas  [ndicopleus- 
writer  of  the  sixth  <•<  Dtuiy,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  a  Nestorian.    For  be  says  In  lii.s  Topograp/ua, lib. 
v.    pages  224,  225,  of  the  Coltectio  nova  Patrw 

ihUshed  by  Montfaucon  .  "  among  all  the  Psalms 
<'i  David  only  four  refer  t->  Christf'   and  to  • 
i  ntimenl  be  'lor-  not  besital    I 


it,  for  to  this  day  they  preserve  his  books 
with  care,  and  venerate  him  as  a  saint  of 
the.  highest  order. 

0.  It  i-<  very  evident  that  the  doctrines 
of  religion  were  not  exhibited  with  due 
purity  and  simplicity  by  most  persons,  but 
were  sometimes  with  uncommendable  zeal 
expanded  beyond  what  was  revealed,  were 
anatomized  with  too  great  art  and  sub- 
tlety, and  were  supported  not  so  much  by 
Scripture  evidence,  as  by  the  authority  and 
reasonings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  embraced  a  complete  s; 
of  Christian  doctrines  in  a  single  wor!:. 
less  Nicaeas  of  Ilomacia  may  be  considered 
as  doing  this  in  the  six  books  of  instruction 
for  Xeophytes  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed.5 But  it  has  been  already  observed 
that  various  doctrines  of  religion  were 
laboriously  explained,  especially  in  the  con- 
troversial works  against  the  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  Pelagians,  and  Arians. 

7-  Of  controversial  writers  a  great  num- 
ber can  be  mentioned,  and  indeed  many 
such  were  required  by  the  numerous  con- 
troversies. The  worshippers  of  the  pagan 
images  and  gods  were  vigorously  assailed 
by  Theodoret  in  his  book  De  Curandis 
Grcecorum  Affectionibus,  which  displays 
much  genius  and  erudition,  by  Orion  [ins 
in  his  Commonitorium,  and  by  Evagrius  in 
his  Disputation  between  Zachams  and  . 
lurtius*  To  these  may  bj  added  Philip  of 
Side  and  Philostorgius,  of  whom  the  former 
wrote  against  Julian  and  the  latter  against 
Porphyry.7  The  Jews  were  confuted  by 
Basil  of  Seleucia,8  by  G regent  ins  in  his 
Disputation  uith  Herbanus,  ami  by  Evag- 
rius in  his  Dialogue  between  Theophilus  and 
a  Jew.  Against  all  the  heretics  something 
was  attempted    by  Yoconius,  an  African, 


"That  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testament  when  they 
apply  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to 

follow  the  words  rather  than  ;  See 

also  Welch,  Hist.  1.  p.  p.  880.— 

5  Gennadius,  De  Sariptoribus  i  (.cap.: 

li... 1.   Fabric.     [The  work  is  lost,  but  from  the  ac- 
count of  Gennadius  it  was  no    ' 
Mur.     [See  l'rofes.-or  Ramsay's  account  of  the 
whose  name  was  Nicetas  or  Nicseas,  in  Smith's 
<;/'  Greek  and  Rem.  /Hour,  vol.  ii.  j>.  1184. —  R. 

6  For  BJI  account  of  Orient  ins  and  Evagrius  see  the 
Hi  t.  Litter.  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  pages  121.  and  252. 
[Orientius,  called  slsoOrontios  a; 

of  Ana  in  France,  perhaps  slso  of  Tarragona  \-i  • 
His  Commonitorium  written  in  heroic  verse,  was  pub- 
lish*  !.  Look  i.  hy  IMrio,  Antwerp,  1600, and  book  ii.  by 

Martene,  in  bis    N  Opetum   /'•    '  r.    Vet. 

Paris,  170:1.     This  Evagrius  is  not  the  noted  l'.\ 
Scholasticus  of  the  slxtb  century,  but  was  a   I 

prir-t    and   a   disciple  of    si.    Martin.      His    All 

iphiti  Christiani,  is  found  in  Mar- 

■!n  ;  and  bis   ( 

istiani  >(  ApoUonii  Philosophi,  is  in 

the  Spicilegium  of  U'Achery,  torn.  >:. —  Schl. 

'her  of  the  works    here  mentioned  is  extant. — 
Mur. 
-  For  il  and  of  his  wi : 

•  c.—  Mnr. 
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by  Syagrius  in  his  tract  De  Fide,  by  Gen- 
nadius  of  Marseilles,  and,  best  of  all  by 
Theodoret1  in  his  work  De  Fabulis  Hocre- 
ticorum.  Those  who  attacked  only  indivi- 
dual sects  are  here  omitted. 

8.  Those  who  contended  against  the 
Christian  sectaries  followed  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  sophists,  and  also  (what  is  truly 
surprising)  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
courts  rather  than  the  examples  and  in- 
structions of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In 
the  Roman  courts  very  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful points  were  decided  according  to  the 
opinions  of  certain  ancient  jurists.  If  these 
happened  to  disagree,  that  opinion  was  pre- 
ferred which  was  maintained  by  the  greatest 
number,  or  by  the  jurists  of  most  learning 
and  reputation.2  It  was  very  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  truth  that  this  usage  of 
the  Roman  courts  was  adopted  as  a  rule  in 
the  controversies  of  Christians  on  subjects 
of  religion,  and  followed  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  councils  of  this  century;  for  by  it 
that  was  sanctioned  and  regarded  as  con- 
firmed which  had  been  judged  true  and 
certain  by  the  majority,  or  by  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  of  the  doctors  of 
former  times.  This  appears  from  nearly 
all  the  Acts  of  Councils  now  extant.  The 
other  faults  of  the  theological  disputants 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  what  has  now 
been  stated. 

9.  This  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  courts  in  conducting  religious  contro- 
versies stimulated  very  much  the  base  auda- 
city of  those,  who  did  not  blush  to  palm 
their  own  spurious  productions  on  the  great 
men  of  former  times,  and  even  on  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles ;  so  that  they  might 
be  able,  in  the  councils  and  in  their  books, 
to  oppose  names  against  names  and  autho- 
rities against  authorities.  The  whole  Chris- 
tian church  of  this  century  was  overwhelmed 
with  these  disgraceful  fictions.  And  this 
it  is  said  occasioned  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Gelasius,  to  assemble  at  Rome  a  convention 
of  bishops  from  the  whole  western  empire, 
and  after  examining  the  books  which  were 
professedly  the  works  of  persons  of  the 
highest  authority,  to  draw  up  that  famous 
decree  by  which  so  many  apocryphal  books 
are  stripped  of  their  false  reputation.  That 
something  of  this  kind  was  actually  done 
cannot  well  be  denied,  but  men  of  superior 
[earning  maintain  that  this  pretended  de- 
cree of  Gelasius  is  of  no  better  authority 
than  those  books  which  it  condemns ;  that 
is,  they  believe  that  it  was  not  the  produc- 


i  An  account  off  Theodore!  and  of  his  writings  is 
given  in  note  4,  p.  183  above.— Mur . 

-'  See  Code*  Theodonanw,  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  De  Responrit 
Prudentum,  p.  32,  ed.  Rittcr. 


tion  of  Gelasius  but  of  some  one  who  abused 
his  name.3 

10.  Among  those  who  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  morals,  Eucherius,  Salvian,  and 
Xilus,  stand  conspicuous.  The  epistle  of 
Eucherius  especially,  on  Contempt  of  the 
World  and  Secular  Philosophy,  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  good  man  both  by  its 
style  and  its  matter.  The  short  pieces  of 
Mark  the  hermit  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety, 
but  do  not  afford  pleasure  either  by  the 
choice  of  the  matter,  the  justness  of  the 
arrangement,  or  the  solidity  of  the  reason- 
ing. Fastidius  composed  various  tracts 
concerning  moral  duties  and  virtues,  which 
are  all  lost.4  The  productions  of  Diado- 
chus,  Prosper,  and  Severianus  in  this  de- 
partment are  interesting,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  for  the  truth  and  terseness  of 
the  thoughts,  but  they  will  afford  little 
satisfaction  to  one  fond  of  solid  reasoning 
and  well-digested  composition.  Indeed  it 
was  a  fault  common  to  nearly  all  the  moral 
writers  of  those  times,  that  they  had  no  idea 
of  a  regular  distribution  of  their  subject 
into  parts,  nor  of  a  recurrence  to  first 
principles. 

1 1 .  But  the  candid  might  tolerate  this 
fault  and  ascribe  it  to  the  infelicity  of  the 
times,  did  they  not  see  other  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  cause  of  piety  by  inconsi- 
derate men.  In  the  first  place  the  mystics 
as  they  are  called,  who  pretended  to  be 
more  perfect  than  other  Christians,  drew  to 
their  party  many  everywhere  among  the 
weak  and  thoughtless,  and  especially  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  who  were  allured  by  the 
appearance  of  their  extraordinary  and  self- 
denying  piety;  and  it  is  incredible  what 
rigorous  and  severe  laws  they  imposed  on 
themselves,  in  order  to  appease  God  and 
deliver  the  celestial  spirit  from  the  bondage 
of  this  mortal  body.  To  live  among  wild 
beasts — nay,  in  the  manner  of  these  beasts, 
to  roam  about  like  madmen  in  desert  places 
and  without  garments,  to  feed  their  ema- 
ciated bodies  with  hay  and  grass,  to  shun 
the  converse  and  even  the  sight  of  men,  to 
stand  motionless  in  certain  places  for  many 


3  Pearson,  Vindicice  Ignatiance,  pt.  i.  chap.  iv.  page 
189,  &c ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  page  260 ;  Siberus,  Vracf. 
ad  Enchiridion  Sexti,  page  7'J,  and  other:.  [This 
decree  is  ascribed  by  most  of  the  MSS.  to  Gelasius  I. 
but  by  some  to  Damasus,  and  by  others  to  Hormisdas. 
It  is  not  quoted  by  any  writer  before  the  ninth  century. 
It  mentions  some  books  which  were  not  in  being  in  the 
age  of  Gelasius  ;  and  it  contains  some  sentiments  and 
arguments  which  savour  of  a  later  age.  It  may  be 
found  in  perhaps  all  the  larger  Collections  of  Council-; 
In  Hinnius,  vol.  ii.  in  Labhc,  vol.  iv.  in  Harduin,  vol. 
ii.  in  Mansi,  Supplem.  vol.  i.  also  In  the  Corpus  Juris 
C'titouiri,  Decret.  Gratian.  pt.  i.  Distinct,  xv.  cap.  iii. 
—  Mur. 

i  Bxoept  his  tract  on  a  Christian  Lift  mul  fridous 
hood,  addressed  to  a  pious  widow,  which  is  preserved 
among  the  works  of  Augustine,  torn,  iv.  —  Mur. 
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years  exposed  bo  the  weather,  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  confined  cabins  till  life  em  led 
— this  was  accounted  piety,  this  the  true 
method  of  eliciting  the  [spark  of]  Deity 
from  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul.1  The 
greater  part  of  these  people  were  influenced 
not  so  much  by  arguments  and  assignable 
reasons,  as  either  by  a  natural  propensity 
to  melancholy  and  austerity  or  by  the 
example  and  opinions  of  others ;  for  there 
are  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
body  which  spread  like  a  pestilence.  Yet 
there  are  some  who  gave  systematic  precepts 
for  this  austere  mode  of  living ;  for  instance, 
amonir  the  Latins,  Julianus  Pomeriusin  his 
three  books  De  Vita  Contetnplativa,  and 
among  the  Syrians  many  whose  names  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention. 

12.  Among  these  examples  of  religious  fa- 
tuity, none  acquired  greater  veneration  and 
applause  than  those  who  were  called  Pillar- 
Saints  \_Sancti  Columnar es~],  or  in  Greek, 
Stylitce,  persons  of  a  singular  spirit  and 
genius,  who  stood  motionless  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  columns  during  many  years  and  to  the 
end  of  life,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  ignorant  multitude.  The  author  of  this 
institution  in  the  present  century  was  Si- 
meon of  Sysan,  a  Syrian,  who  was  first  a  shep- 
herd and  then  a  monk,  and  who,  in  order  to 
be  nearer  heaven,  spent  thirty-seven  years 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  on  the 
tops  of  five  different  pillars,  of  six,  twelve, 
twenty-two,  thirty-six,  and  forty  cubits 
elevation,  and  in  this  way  procured  for 
himself    immense   fame    and   veneration.2 


1  See  Moschus,  Praiwn  Spirituale,  Palladius,  H/'s- 
toria  Lausiaca,  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial  i.  and  others. 

2  See  the  Ylcta  Sanctor.  for  the  month  of  January, 
torn.  i.  p.  261,  &c.  where  the  very  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned for  his  living  in  this  manner  is  expressly  stated, 
p.  277.  Theodoret  also  indicates  the  same  by  saying 
that  Simeon  desired  gradually  to  increase  the  altitude 
of  his  pillar  that  he  might  get  nearer  to  heaven.  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  <i  I' Hut.  de  I'  Egl.  tome  xv.  p.  317.  ed. 
Paris.  The  Acta  S.  Simeonis  Stylitce  arc  most  fully 
related  in  Asm  man's  Acta  Martyrum  Oriental,  et  Oc- 
cidental, vol.  ii.  p.  227,  Rome,  1718,  fol.     [This  Simeon 

an  in  Syria  about   \  I 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  while  tending  his  father's  sheep, 
he  heard  ■  public  exposition  of  Luke  i  i.  21    28  ("Blessed 
p   now,  &c.      But   woe  unto  you  that 
laugh   1  which  determined  him  to  bi 

monk.     Baving therefore  passed  a  novitiate  for  two 
oved  to  .1  moi  r  Antioch,  where 

be  lived  ten  years.  Bere  his  abstinence  and  his  voluntary 
mortifications  were  10  as  to  draw  on  him  cen- 

sure iVoni  the  other  monks.     He  once  swathed  himself 

from    his  loins   to  his   neck  with   a   rigid    rope  of  palm 

during  t  a  days,  which  caused  Ins  whole  body  to  fester 
and  (ii  lood.  Being  expelled  the  monastery 
for  such  austerities,  he  retired  to  the  adjacent  mountain 
and  let  himself  down  into  a  dry  care.  After  five  days  the 
repenting  monk  ought  him  out,  drew  him  forth  from 
the  oswern,  and  re  tored  him  to  their  fellow  ihip.  Bui 
not  long  after  he  retired  to  a  litti 11  at  the  fool  of  s 

mountain    near     \ntineb,    .ml   tlun     immured'  himself 

three  years.     During  this  period,  having  caused  his  den 

to  be  Stopped  Dp  with  earth,  he  remained  buried  for 
forty  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  when  disin- 
terred was  found  nearly  dead.     So  j.lea-'d  was  be  with 


His  example  was  afterwards  followed, 
though  not  fully  equalled,  by  many  persons 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  who  were  led  to  it 
either  by  their  ignorance  of  true  religion 
or  by  their  love  of  fame;  and  this  stupid 
form  of  religion  continued  in  the  East  quite 
down  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
entirely  abolished.3  The  Latins  had  wis- 
dom enough  not  to  copy  after  the  Syrians 
and  orientals  in  this  matter ;  and  when  one 
Wulfilaicus  built  himself  such  a  pillar  in 
the  German  territory  of  Treves,  and  wished 
to  live  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  Simeon, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  pulled  it  down 
and  prohibited  the  man  from  pursuing  his 
object.4 

13.  Those  who  undertook  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  less  advanced 
Christians,  were  at  more  pains  to  inculcate 
and  recommend  the  external  stems  of  reli- 
gion  and  exercises  of  the  body,  than  to 
promote  that  real  holiness  which  has  its 
scat  in  the  soul.    In  this  respect  many  went 


this  experiment  that  he  afterwards  kept  such  a  fast  an- 
nually as  long  as  he  lived.  He  next  removed  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  he  chained  himself  to  a  rock 
for  several  years.  His  lame  had  now  become  very 
great,  and  crowds  of  admiring  visitors  of  all  ranks  and 
characters  thronged  around  him.  Incommoded  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  he 
might  stand,  elevated  at  first  six  cubits,  and  ending 
with  forty.  The  top  of  the  pillar  was  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  surrounded  with  a  balustrade.  Here  he 
stood  day  and  night  and  in  all  weathers.  Through  the 
night  and  till  nine  a.m.  he  was  constantly  in  prayer, 
often  spreading  forth  his  hands  and  bowing  so  low  that 
his  forehead  touched  his  toes.  A  by-stander  once  at- 
tempted to  count  the  number  of  these  successive  pro- 
strations, and  he  counted  till  they  amounted  to  1944. 
At  nine  o'clock  a.m.  he  began  to  address  the  admiring 
crowd  below,  to  hear  and  answer  their  questions,  to 
send  messages  and  write  letters,  Sec.  for  he  took  con- 
cern in  the  welfare  of  all  the  churches,  and  corresponded 
with  bishops  and  even  with  emperors.  Towards  even- 
ing he  suspended  his  intercourse  with  this  world,  and 
betook  himself  again  to  converse  with  God  till  the  fbl« 
lowing  day.  He  generally  ate  but  once  a  week,  never 
slept,  wore  a  long  sheepskin  robe  and  a  cap  oi  the  same. 
His  beard  was  very  long,  and  his  frame  extremely  ema- 
ciated. In  this  manner  he  is  reported  to  havi 
thirty-seven  years,  and  at  last,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
to  have  expired  unobserved  in  a  praying  attitude,  in 

which   no  one  ventured  to  disturb  him  till  after  three 

days,  when  Antony,  his  disciple  and  biographer,  mount- 
ing the  pillar  found  that  his  spirit  was  departed,  and 
his  holy  body  was  emitting  a  delightful  odour.  His  re- 
mains were  home  in  great  pomp  to  Antioeh.  in 
to  lie  the  safeguard  of  that  unwalkd  town,  and  innu- 
merable miracles  were  performed  at  his  shrine.     His 

pillar  also   was  so  venerated   that   it    was    literally  in- 
closed with  chapels  and  monasteries  for  Borne 

Simeon  was  so  averse  from  women  that  he  never  allow<  d 
one  to  come  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  pillar. 

Even  his  own  mother  was  debarred  this  privilege  till 

after  her  death,  when   her  Corp.  e  was  brought   to  him. 

and.  he  now  restored  her  to  life  for  a  short  time,  that 
she  might  see  him  and  converse  with  bun  a  little 

oded  t<>  heaven.     Such  i^  the  story  gravel;  told 

us  by  the  greatest  writers   of  that   age,  and   as  gravely 
repeat',  d  in  modern  times  by  the  Catholic  histO]  1. 
M„r. 

:>  See  siberus.  Dut.  de  Sanctis Cohtmnaribtts,  Lips.  Ito, 

and    Majell,    Hit*,  de  Sti/liti-,  in  Asseman's  .Irtu  Mar- 
tyr. Oriiut.it  Occident,  torn.  ii.  p.  246,  where  there  is 

a  copperplate  Of  Simeon's  pillar. 

1  Qreaor.  Turenens.  //->/.  Francer* Hd. vHi. cap. xv. 
p.  387,  fee. 
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so  far  that  they  enjoined  an  extreme  of 
austere  virtue  little  short  of  the  inconside- 
rate  piety  of  the  mystics.  According  to 
the  sentiments  of  Salvian  and  others,  no 
one  can  become  truly  and  perfectly  holy 
unless  he  abandons  altogether  his  property 
and  honours,  contemns  matrimony,  banishes 
all  hilarity  from  his  mind,  and  subjects  his 
body  to  a  variety  of  mortifications  and  in- 
conveniences. As  there  were  few  who 
could  bear  the  severity  of  these  rules,  vene- 
ration for  those  senseless  or  fanatical  per- 
sons, those  religious  maniacs  to  whose 
temperament  these  rules  were  adapted, 
increased  marvellously,  and  saints  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms. 

14.  Some  few  dared  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  the  growing  superstition,  and  to  recall 
men  from  vain  and  fictitious  piety  to  that 
which  is  genuine.     But  these  were  soon 
bidden  to  hold  their  peace  by  others  who 
were  more  numerous,  in  higher  reputation, 
and  possessed  of  greater  influence.1     An 
example  we  have  in  Vigilantius,  a  presbyter 
of  Gallic  extraction  but  resident  in  Spain, 
a  learned  and  eloquent  man.    After  a  jour- 
ney  to   Palestine    and   Egypt,    returning 
home  near  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
he  issued  several  tracts,  in  which  he  taught 
and  inculcated  many  things  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  the  age.     Among  other  things 
he  denied  that  the  tombs  and  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs  were  worthy  of  any  religious 
worship,  and  therefore  censured  pilgrimages 
to  places  accounted  sacred;   he  ridiculed 
the  miracles  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  martyrs,  and 
condemned  the  practice  of  keeping  vigils 
therein ;  he  said  that  the  custom  of  burning 
wax  candles  in  the  day-time  at  the  sepul- 
chres   of    the   martyrs,    was    imprudently 
borrowed  by  Christians  from  the  ancient 
superstition  of  the  pagans ;  he  maintained 
that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints 
were  fruitless;  he  treated  with  contempt 
the  [prevailing]  fasts,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  monastic  life ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  neither  those  who  distributed 
all  their  goods  among  the  poor  in  order  to 
live  in  voluntary  poverty,  nor  those  who 
sent  portions  of  their  property  to  Jerusa- 
lem, performed  an  act  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  God.     These  sentiments  were  not 
offensive  to  several  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish 
bishops*.     But  Jerome,  the  most  renowned 
monk  of  that  a^e,  attacked  this  bold  rcli- 
gious  reformer  with  so  much  acrimony,  that 
he  readily  saw  he  must  be  silent  if  he  would 
have  his  life  in  safety.     This  effort  there- 


fore to  check  the  reigning  superstition  was 
crushed  in  its  commencement.2  The  good 
man's  name  still  remains  in  the  list  of 
heretics,  recognised  by  those  who  follow  not 
their  own  judgment  or  the  decision  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  but  the  decisions  of  anti- 
quity. 

15.  The  contests  which  agitated  Egypt 
near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century 
respecting  Origen,  were  in  this  century 
prosecuted  at  the  court  of  Constantinople 
with  little  prudence  or  decency.  Some 
monks  of  Nitria  being  banished  from  Egypt 
on  account  of  Origen,  took  refuge  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  treated  by  John 
Chrysostom,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  with 
candour  and  kindness.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  he 
began  to  plot  against  Chrysostom;  and 
sending  the  renowned  Epiphanius  with 
several  other  bishops  to  Constantinople,  he 
endeavoured  to  deprive  that  most  eloquent 
prelate  of  his  office.  The  time  was  a 
favourable  one  for  his  purpose,  for  Chry- 
sostom, by  the  strictness  of  his  discipline 
and  by  the  severity  with  which  he  lashed 
the  vices  of  the  times,  and  particularly 
those  of  some  ladies  of  the  court,  had  in- 
curred the  most  violent  resentment  of  many, 
and  especially  of  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Area- 
dius  the  emperor.  Eudoxia  being  enraged 
invited  Theophilus  and  the  Egyptian  bishops 
to  come  to  Constantinople,  to  assemble  a 
council,  and  inquire  into  the  religious 
sentiments,  the  morals,  and  the  official  con- 
duct of  Chrysostom.  This  council,  which 
was  held  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  403,  and  had  Theophilus  for  its 
president,  declared  Chrysostom  unworthy 
of  the  episcopal  office,  among  other  causes 
on  account  of  his  too  great  attachment  to 
Origen  and  the  followers  of  Origen,  and 
therefore  decreed  his  banishment.  The 
people  of  Constantinople  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly attached  to  their  bishop,  became 


i  Augustine  himself  complains,  of  this  in  ins  noted 

Epistle  cxix.  ad  Januarium. 


2  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  Article  Vigilantius;  Barbey- 
rac,  De  la  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  252  ;  Vossius,  Theses 
Historico- Theological,  p.  170;  Hist.  Litter,  de  In 
Fiance,  tome  ii.  p.  57,  &c.  [That  Vigilantius  was  an 
honest  and  correct  theologian  and  that  his  name  ought 
to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  heretics,  appears  highly 
probable  from  a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. See  Watch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  iii.  pages  67'$ 
— 704;  and  Vogel,  De  Vigilantio  Hceretico  Ortl 
Gotting.  175G. — Mar.  [The  history  of  this  reformer 
and  his  controversy  with  Jerome  have  been  recently 
subjected  to  an  elaborate  examination  by  (he  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilly,  in  his  learned  and  instructive  work,  Vigilantius 
and  his  Times,  Loud.  1841,  8vo,  which  the  student 
ought  by  all  means  to  consult,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 

Idea  of  tiie  deplorable  state  of  religion  in  the  earl;  part 
of  this  century.  I  would  also  refer  the  reader  t"  -<>u,.- 
striking  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  ch 
and  position  of  both  Jovinian  (formerly  mentioned]  and 
Vigilantius,  in  baao  Taylor's  Introductory  Essay  to 
Williams' translation  of  Pfizer's  LifeoJ  Luther,  Lend. 
is  in.  !».  i  i.  fcc,  -n. 
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tumultuous,  and  impeded  the  execution  of 
this  unjust  sentence ;  but  the  tumult  sub- 
siding-, the  same  judges  the  next  year  \.n. 
404,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  enmity 
and  that  of  Eudoxia,  renewed  the  sentence 
under  another  pretext;  and  Chrysostom, 
surrendering  himself  to  his  enemies,  went 
into  banishment  atCucusus,  a  city  of  Cilicia, 
where  he  died  three  years  after.1  His  de- 
parture was  followed  by  a  great  insurrection 
of  the  Johannists  (for  so  his  partisans  were 
called)  which  the  edicts  of  Ilonorius  with 
difficulty  suppressed.-  That  the  proceed- 
ings against  Chrysostom  were  most  unjust, 
no  one  doubts;  yet  it  was  a  fault  in  him 
that  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
elevation  decreed  to  the  bishops  of  his  see 
by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
assume  the  prerogatives  of  a  judge  in  the 
contest  between  Theophilus  and  the  monks, 
which  greatly  exasperated  the  Alexandrine 
prelate.  The  monks  of  Nitria  having  lost 
their  patron,  sought  a  reconciliation  with 
Theophilus,  but  the  Origenist  party  still 
continued  to  flourish  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  and  rendezvous  of  the 
sect.3 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOBY    OF    CEREMONIES    AND    RITES. 

1.  To  recount  all  the  regulations  marie 
in  this  century  respecting  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship and  religious  rites  and  institutions, 
would  require  a  volume  of  considerable 
size.  The  curious  in  these  matters  are  re- 
ferred  to  the  Acts  of  the  councils  and  to  the 
works  of  the  principal  writers  of  those 
times.  There  were  some  however  among 
those  writers,  who  were  not  so  corrupted  by 
the  bad  examples  of  their  age  as  not  can- 
didly to  acknowledge  that  true  piety  in  the 
soul  was  oppressed  by  that  enormous  load 
of  ceremonies.  This  evil  originated  partly 
from  the  degeneracy  and  indolence  of  the 
teachers,  partly  from  the  calamities  of  the 
times  which  were  unfavourable  to  mental 
cultivation,  and  partly  from  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  man,  which  disposes  him  more 
readily  to  offer  to  God  the  service  of  his 

limbs  and  eyes  than  that  of  his  heart. 

2.  Public  worship  everywhere  assumed  a 


.  Bee  the  authors  n  (erred  to  in  the  preceding  century, 
to  whom  add  the  writers  on  the  Lift  of  Chrysostom 
\i/..  Tillemont,  Hermont,  and  others;  and  Sour.  Die* 
\ii>)>.  Hittor.  it  Cut.  tome  i-  p.  79,  BO.  [Sec  also 
nut" .'!.  p.  188,  above;  and  Bocral  is,  //.  /  lib.  vi.  cap. 
be. — xviii.;  So/.ouicn,  //.  /'.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.—  .xxii.  — 
Mur. 

I  Bee  his  three  Laws  with  the  notes  of  Gothofredus, 
mi  the  Code*  TheodoM,  torn.  v.  pan-  s:t,  in,  &•<». 

•'Sec  Cyril's,  FUa  Sabot,  in  Cotelier,  Monumenta 
Ecelei.  ov.rr,/-,  torn.  ii.  p.  27i;  \  teman,  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  81,  fto. 


form  more  calculated  for  show  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  eye.  Various  ornaments 
were  added  to  the  sacerdotal  garments  in 
order  to  increase  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  clerical  order.  The  new 
forms  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  public  fasts, 
are  easily  enumerated.  In  Gaul  particu- 
larly were  instituted  the  Rogations  or  public 
supplications,  which  precede  the  festal  day 
of  Christ's  ascension.1  In  some  places  it 
was  appointed  that  the  praises  of  God  should 
be  sung  perpetually  day  and  night,  the 
singers  succeeding  each  other  without  inter- 
ruption,5 as  if  the  Supreme  Being  took 
pleasure  in  clamour  and  noise,  and  in  the 
flatteries  of  men.  The  magnificence  of  the 
temples  had  no  bounds.6  Splendid  images 
were  placed  in  them,  and  among  these,  after 
the  Nestorian  contests,  the  image  of  the 
virgin  Mary  holding  the  infant  in  her  arms 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Altars 
and  repositories  for  relics  made  of  solid 
silver  if  possible,  were  procured  in  various 
places,  from  which  may  easily  be  conjectured 
what  must  have  been  the  splendour  and  the 
expense  of  the  other  sacred  utensils. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  the  Agapse  or  Love- 
feasts  were  abolished,  because  as  piety  di- 
minished gradually  and  continually,  these 
feasts  gave  to  many  persons  occasions  for 
sin.7   Among  the  Latins  grievous  offenders, 

4  See  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Epitt.  lib.  v.  cp.  1G;  and 
lib.  vi.  ep.  1. ;  Martene,  Thesaurus  Anccdut.  toni.  \.  p. 
47.  The  three  days  immediately  preceding  Ascension- 
day — that  is,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  it  is 
said  were  first  observed  as  days  of  public  fasting  with 
solemn  processions  and  supplications,  by  order  of  Clau- 
dius Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  a  time  of  great  pub- 
lic calamity.  Whether  this  was  in  the  year  452  or  4G3 
or  47  1,  writers  are  not  agreed;  but  the  custom  was 
approved,  imitated,  and  repeated,  till  at  length  it  be- 
came a  law  in  the  Latin  church  that  these  days  should 
be  so  observed  to  secure  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  The  three 
days  were  called  Rogation  Days,  and  the  week  Kogation 
Week,  and  the  Sunday  preceding  Rogation  Sunday, 
from  the  Mogadons  or  Litanies  chanted  in  the  | 
sions  of  these  days.  See  Baillet,  Fia  ties  Sa 
Vhittoire  (hs  Fettet,  tome  iv.  p.  92,  &C. — Mur. 

6  Gervais,  Hist.  </  Sligtr,  tome  i.  p.  28.  [This  cus- 
tom probably  originated  la  the  East  There,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  one  Alexander  esta- 
blished under  the  auspices  of  Gennadius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  Order  of  Acttmeta  (a/cci^-roi) 
or  the  sleepless,  who  so  regulated  their  worship  that  it 

was  never  interrupted  by  day  or  by  night,  one  cla.-s  of 
the  brethren  succeeding  another  continually.  This 
ord<  r  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of  Btudites,  from  a 
rich  Roman  counsellor  ofthe  name  of  Studius  who  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  erected  a  cloister  appropriate! 
to  this  order. — Sent. 

8  See  an  example  in  Zacharios  i  f  (ditylene,  D 
ficio  Mundi,  pages  I  <>•">.  166. 

7  The  abolition  of  the  lo\e  Tea-ds  was  in  part  effected 
in  the  fourth  century.    The  council  of  Lao  '.ieea.  oanOD 

twenty-eight,  flrsl  ordained  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  held  In  the  churches.     A  similar  decree  was  passed 

In  the  year  :>'.i~  by  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  canon 
twenty  [thirty]  ;  yel  the  custom  was  too  firmly  esta- 
blished to  be  at  onoe  rooted  out.     Eence  we  And  that 

in  the  times  of  August  inc.  love-fea-ts  were  Still  kept  in 

the  churches.    (Augustine  contra   Faustum,  lib.  cap. 

w.  \\i.   Confiltt.  lib.  vi.   cap.  ii.  and  Epitt.   l.viv.)      Yet 

he  there  Informs  us  that  all  kinds  of  feasting  had  been 
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who  before  had  to  confess  their  sins  in  pub- 
lic, were  relieved  from  this  unpleasant 
duty  ;  for  Leo  the  Great  gave  them  liberty 
to  confess  their  crimes  privately  to  a  priest 
selected  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  the 
ancient  discipline,  the  sole  defence  of  chas- 
tity and  modesty,  was  removed,  and  the 
actions  of  men  were  subjected  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  clergy,  which  was  greatly  for 
their  interest.1 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    RELIGIOUS    SCHISMS    AND 
HERESIES. 

1 .  Some  of  the  earlier  sects  acquiring  new 
vigour,  dared  to  disquiet  the  church.  I  will 
pass  in  silence  those  inauspicious  names  of 
former  days,  the  Novatians,  the  Mar- 
cionites,  and  ManichaBans,  notwithstanding 
a  numerous  progeny  of  them  appeared  here 
and  there,  and  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  two  pests  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  Donatists  and  the  Arians. 

The  Donatists  had  hitherto  been  pros- 
perous. But  near  the  commencement  of 
this  century  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Africa, 
led  on  principally  by  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  put  forth  all  their  energies  to  crush 
and  destroy  this  sect,  which  was  not  only 
very  troublesome  to  the  church,  but  through 
he  Circumcelliones,  who  were  its  soldiers, 
pernicious  also  to  the  commonwealth.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  year  404,  the  council  of 
Carthage  sent  deputies  to  the  emperor  lio- 


excluded  from  the  church  by  Ambrose.  In  the  Gallic 
churches  love-feasts  were  prohibited  by  the  council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  511 ;  and  as  here  and  there  some  relics  of 
them  appeared  in  the  seventh  century,  the  council  in 
Trullo  [a.d.  C92,  can.  seventy-four]  was  induced  to 
confirm  the  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council,  by  annex- 
ing the  penalty  of  excommunication.  — Schl, 

l  That  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline  was 
greatly  relaxed  admits  no  question.  But  that  all  public 
testimony  against  particular  offenders,  all  public  pe- 
nances and  public  censures  were  commuted  for  private 
confession  before  priests  and  for  private  penances  (as 
Mosheim  seems  to  intimate),  is  contrary  to  the  voice  of 
history.  All  public  offenders  and  all  such  as  were 
proved  guilty  of  gross  crimes,  were  still  liable  to  public 
censures.  But  the  ancient  practice  of  voluntary  con- 
fession before  the  church,  of  private  offences  and  secret 
sins,  had  for  some  time  gone  into  desuetude.  Instead 
of  such  confessions  before  the  church,  in  most  places 
both  of  the  Last  and  the  West,  these  voluntary  confes- 
sions were  made  only  to  a  priest  in  private,  and  he 
directed  the  persons  to  such  a  course  as  he  deemed 
proper.  In  some  churches  however  in  Campania  and 
the  vicinity,  the  practice  was  for  the  priests  to  write 
''.own  these  voluntary  disclosures;  and  if  the  persons 
were  directed  to  do  penance,  their  confessions  were 
also  read  in  public.  It  was  to  correct  this  public  dis- 
closure of  voluntary  confessions  that  Leo  I.  in  the  year 
460,  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Campania,  l'ice- 
mim,  and  Bamninm,  to  which  Mosheim  refers.  Sec  his 
works,  EpUt.  CXXX.  or  in  some  editions  Ep.  lxxx.  It 
is  cited  also  in  Baronius,  Annates,  Ann.  459,  tubfinem. 
See  also  Rower's  Livet  of  the  Popes,  Leo  T.  vol.  11.  p. 
121.  &c.—Mur.  [And  Bingham's  Origin.  Eccl  t.  vol. 
vi.  p,  Is;,  where  the  Substance  of  Tope  Leo's  letter  is 
given.  —  It. 


norius,  petitioning  that  the  imperial  laws 
against  heretics  might  be  extended  to  em- 
brace explicitly  the  Donatists,  who  denied 
that  they  were  heretics,  and  also  that  the 
fury  of  the  Circumcelliones  might  be  re- 
strained.2 The  emperor  therefore  first  im- 
posed a  fine  upon  all  Donatists  who  should 
refuse  to  return  to  the  church,  and  ordered 
their  bisnops  and  teachers  to  be  banished.3 
The  following  year  additional  and  more  se- 
vere laws  were  enacted  against  the  Donatists, 
which  were  usually  called  [edicta  unitatis] 
Acts  of  Uniformity.4  And  as  the  magis- 
trates were  perhaps  somewhat  remiss  in 
executing  these  laws,  the  council  of  Car- 
thage in  the  year  407,  sent  a  new  deputa- 
tion to  the  emperor,  b}r  which  they  requested 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  special 
executors  of  these  Acts  of  Uniformity.5 

2.  The  weakened  party  recovered  some 
strength  and  courage  in  the  year  40S,  when 
Stilicho  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ho- 
norius;6  and  still  more  in  the  year  409, 
when  Honorius  issued  a  law  that  no  one 
should  be  coerced  in  matters  of  religion.7 
But  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  410 
again  sent  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  and 
obtained  a  repeal  of  this  law,8  and  likewise 
the  appointment  of  Marcellinus,  a  tribune 
and  a  notary  [or  imperial  secretary]  to  visit 
Africa  in  the  year  411,  with  full  power  to 
bring  this  long  and  pernicious  controversy 
to  a  conclusion.  Accordingly  Marcellinus 
about  the  feast  of  Easter  a.d.  411,  in  that 
solemn  trial  which  is  called  a  conference, 
formally  examined  the  cause,  and  after  a 
three  days'  hearing  of  the  parties  gave  sen- 


2  The  documents  of  this  transaction  may  be  found  in 
Mansi,  Co/lectio  Concilior.  Ampliss.  torn.  iii.  p.  1157, 
and  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  in  Cod.  Eccles. 
African,  can.  xcii.  &c.  p.  915,  &c.  and  in  Du  Pin, 
Monument.  Vet.  ad  Donal.  hist,  pertin.  p.  216.  Com- 
pare also  Augustine,  Ep.  xciii.  and  among  the  moderns 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  iv.  p.  192,  8cc  —  Schl 

3  Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  from  the 
council,  the  emperor  had  determined  vigorously  to  per- 
secute the  Donatists,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  union 
with  their  opposers  ;  and  had  issued  a  law  by  which  the 
refractory  bishops  and  clergy  were  to  be  banished  and 
the  laity  to  be  fined.  The  character  of  this  law  may 
be  learned  from  Augustine,  Epist.  clxxxv.  sec  xxv.  &c. 
and  Epist.  lxxxviii.  sec.  vii.  The  law  itself  is  probably 
lost.  The  edict  which  was  issued  after  the  petition  of 
the  council  is  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  De  Ihcrct.  lib. 
xxxviii. —  Schl. 

•l  These  Edicts  of  Uniformity  are  mentioned  in  the 
Codex  Theodos.  lib.  ii.  De  Religione,  and  in  the  Decree 
of  the  council  of  Carthage  a.d.  -107.  in  Cod. 
African,  can.  xcix.  and  by  Du  Tin,  p.  220.  Gothofre- 
dus  and  Tillemont  suppose  the  before  mentioned  law 
(lib.  xxxviii.  Be  Hu-ret.)  and  lib.  iii.  Ne  bant,  iterand. 
were  included  among  them. —  Schl. 

<>  The  documents  are  found  in  Du  Tin,  and  the  laws 
in  the  Corfu-  Theodos.  lib.  xll.  and  xliii.  ])■     H 
Schl. 

6  See  Augustine!  Ep.  xcvii.  sec.  ii.  StC.Ep  C. 
Ep. cv.  sec.  vi. —  Schl. 

7  This  law  Is  in  to.'  Cod  •   TA  odos.  Hb.  1.  De  '  ■      i 
and  in  Du  Pin,  Monum    :t.  p.  221.-   S 

8  Bee  Norl  ,  Hist    i>  '  :       •■'■  -  &M 
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tence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.1  Before 
this  court  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Ca- 
tholic bishops  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  Donatist  bishops  were  assembled.  The 
vanquished  Donatists  appealed  indeed  to 
the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  The  principal 
actor  in  all  these  scenes  was  the  celebrated 
Augustine,  who  by  his  writings,  his  coun- 
sels, and  his  admonitions,  controlled  nearly 
the  whole  African  church  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  country.2 

3.  By  the  conference  at  Carthage  the 
Donatist  party  lost  a  large  part  of  its 
strength ;  nor  could  it  ever  recover  from 
the  shock,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions 
of  the  country.  Through  fear  of  punish- 
ment very  many  submitted  to  the  will  of 
the  emperor  and  returned  to  the  church. 
On  the  contumacious  the  severest  penalties 
were  inflicted,  such  as  fines,  banishment, 
confiscation  of  goods,  and  even  death  upon 
the  more  obstinate  and  seditious.3  Some 
escaped  these  penalties  by  flight,  others  by 

1  See  Baldwin  (who  was  a  lawyer),  Hist.  CoUationis 
Carthag.  subjoined  to  Optut".*  Milevitanus,  ed.  Du  Pin, 
p.  337. — This  meeting  called  by  Mareellinus  is  impro- 
perly denominated  a  conference,  or  a  free  discussion  ; 
for  the  Donatists  and  Catholics  did  not  enter  into  a 
disputation  in  which  each  party  endeavoured  to  van- 
quish the  other  by  arguments.  It  was  truly  and  pro- 
]>;  rh  a  legal  trial,  in  which  MarceHinus  as  the  judge  of 
this  ecclesiastical  cause  appointed  by  the  emperor,  after 
a  three  days'  hearing  of  the  parties,  pronounced  sen- 
tence authoritatively.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  one 
then  once  thought  of  any  supreme  judge  in  the  church 
appointed  by  Christ.  These  bishops  of  Africa  made 
application  solely  to  the  emperor  in  this  contest. — [For 
an  account  of  this  Conference,  the  reader  may  consult 
wit),  advantage  "Watch's  Hist,  der  K<tz<  r  vol.  iv.  p. 
1!!  .  fro.  As  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  concerning 
it,  see  the  Gesta  Collationit  Carthagine  habit,  pub- 
lished in  Du  Tin's  Montstnenla  a  pud  Mist.  Donat.  p. 
22o,  Sec.  in  Ilarduin's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  1043,  &c; 
also  \ugustine,  BreoicuL  Col ''at  ionis  cum  Donatist  is,  in 
his  Opp.  torn.  ix.  p.  371,  Szc.—  Sckt. 

-  I  lis  writings  against  the  Donatists  fill  the  whole 
ninth  volume  of  his  works,  according  to  the  Amsterdam 
impression  of  the  Benedictine  edition.  His  recommen- 
dations in  the  Donatist  contest  were  not  always  the 
best.  In  bis  epistles  to  Vineentius  and  to  Boniface  lie 
speaks  in  such  a  manner  about  punishing  heretics, that 
iie  must  be  regarded  as  the  man  whose  writings  afforded 
DM  t  BUpport  to  that  spirit  of  persecution,  which  laid 
waste  the  ohurch  in  after  agaa  more  than  in  Ids  own 
times.  In  the  contests  with  the  Donatists  be  seemed 
often  to  show  himself  on  the  aide  of  those  who  would 
pursue  mild  measures,  for  he  himself  made  repreeente- 
tions  to  the  imperial  court  against  punishing  the 
Donatists  with  death,  Eel  tlie.se  representations  are 
founded,  not  op  correct  views  respecting  toleration,  hut 
on  the  current  principle  that  it  Is  unseemly  fbr  Chris- 
tians to  bear  a  part  in  the  execution  of  criminal--.  - 
Schl. 

■  r.\  virtue  of  the  law  (  CV><Zm  Theodos.  De  Haireticis, 
lib.  Hi.  I  all  Donatists  without   distinction  and  their 

married  women,  it'  they  would  not  unite  with  the 
orthodox,  were  to  he  fined  according  to  the  wealth  of 
each  Individual.  Buofa  as  WOUld  not  he  reclaimed  by 
this  meant  ware  to  forfeit  all  their  goods,  and  such  as 
Protected  them  were  liable  to  the  same  penalties.  Ser- 
vants and  country  tenants  were  to  undergo   corporeal 

punishmenti  bj  their  masters  and  lords,  or  on  the  other 
hand  sufler  the  same  pecuniary  mulcts.  The  bishops 
and  all  the  olergj  wen  t'>  be  bani  bed  to  different 
places,  yet  always  beyond  the  province,  and  all  Dona- 
tist churches  were  transferred  to  the  opposite  party. 
Schl. 


concealing  themselves,  and  some  by  a  volun- 
tary death ;  for  the  Donatists  were  much 
inclined  to  practice  suicide.  The  Circum- 
celliones  escaped  by  travelling  up  and  down 
the  province  with  arms  and  violence,  every- 
where venting  their  rage.  To  the  Donatists 
their  former  liberties  and  repose  were  indeed 
restored  by  the  Vandals,  who  under  Gen- 
seric  their  king,  invaded  Africa  in  the  year 
427,  and  wrested  this  province  from  the 
Romans.  But  the  edicts  of  the  emperors 
had  inflicted  such  a  wound  on  the  sect,  that 
though  it  revived  and  grew  a  little  under 
the  Vandals,  it  could  never  recover  the  in- 
fluence it  formerly  possessed.4 

4.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted 
by  the  imperial  edicts,  took  refuge  among 
those  barbarous  nations  who  gradually  over- 
turned the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  and 
found  among  the  Goths,  Heruli,  Suevi, 
Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  a  fixed  resi- 
dence and  a  quiet  retreat.  Being  now  safe 
they  treated  the  Catholics  with  the  same 
violence  which  the  Catholics  had  employed 
against  them  and  other  heretics,  and  had  no 
hesitation  about  persecuting  the  adherents 
of  the  Nicene  doctrines  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  Vandals  who  had  established 
their  kingdom  in  Africa  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  cruelty  and  injustice.  At  first 
Genseric  their  king  and  then  Huneric  his 
son  demolished  the  temples  of  such  Chris- 
tians as  maintained  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  sent  their  bishops  into  exile,  mu- 
tilated many  of  the  more  firm  and  decided, 
and  tortured  them  in  various  ways;5  and 
they  expressly  stated  that  they  were  autho- 
rized to  do  so  by  the  example  of  the  empe- 
rors, who  had  enacted  similar  laws  against 
the  Donatists  in  Africa,  the  Arians,  and 
others  who  dissented  from  them  in  religion.0 
During  this  African  persecution  God  him- 
self is  said  to  have  confuted  the  Arians  by  a 
great  miracle,  causing  by  his  almighty  power 
the  persons  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out 
by  order  of  the  tyrants  to  speak  distinctly 
notwithstanding,  and  to  proclaim  the  glory 
and  the  praises  of  Christ.  The  fact  itself 
no  one  can  well  deny,  for  it  rests  on  power- 
ful testimony;  but  whether  there  was  any- 
thing supernatural  in  it  may  be  questioned.7 


Wltsius,  Hist,   Donat.  cap.  viii.  sec.  i.\. — SdtL 
Victor  Vitenais,    D<     Persecution!    Vandalica, 

published  by  Kuinart  in  connexion  with  his  own  Wist, 

Persecutionis  Vandal.  Paris,  1698,  B*a,  [and  reprinted, 

N.  enice,  1733.      itw. 

the  (diet  of  king    Huneric  in  Victor  V;: 

lib.  iv.  cap.  11.  p.  64,  where  much  is  said  on  this  subject. 
'  Sec   Kulnart,   But.    Persecut.  Vandal,  pi.  ii.  cap. 

vll.  p.   483,  &C.  and  the  recent  and  acute  discussions  of 

oglishmi  n  respecting  this  miracle.  Bibliotheque 

itqui .  tome  iii.  pt .  ii.  p.  339,  3  C.  tome  \ .  pt.  i.  p. 

171.  fee.     [Maclaine  ha-  lure  a  long  uots  in  review  ^t' 

Ctlng     this    :  H<  -'  d     miracle,    hy 

.  Berriman,  Chapman,  and  Dodwell,  who  defend 


Ch  u».  v.] 
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5.  A  now  sect,  which  was  the  source  of 
lamentable  evils  to  the  church,  was  formed 
by  Xestorius,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  bishop  of 
Constantinople.      He  was  a  pupil  of  the 


the  miracle;  and  by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  Middle- 
ton,  and  Toll,  who  controvert  it.  The  discussion 
tinned  on  four  points.  1st,  The  credibility  of  the  tes- 
timony ;  2d,  The  degree  in  which  the  men  were  mu- 
tilated; 3d,  The  possibility  of  speaking  with  imperfect 
and  even  with  no  tongues;  and  4th,  The  probability 
that  God  would  work  a  miracle  to  decide  such  a  theo- 
logical dispute.  Schlegel's  note  is  more  historical,  and 
though  long,  may  be  worth  inserting  entire.  Huneric 
(he  says)  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  very  indul- 
gent to  the  orthodox,  and  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Zcno  allowed  them  to  choose  a  bishop  of  Carthage,  on 
condition  that  the  Arian  churches  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  The  ortho- 
dox did  actually  choose  Eugenius  for  their  bishop 
(Victor  Vitens.  De  Persecut.  Vandal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.); 
but,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  bishops,  Huneric 
afterwards  changed  his  course.  He  forbade  any  person 
in  a  Vandal  dress  attending  the  orthodox  worship,  and 
in  the  year  483  he  banished  to  the  deserts  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  teachers  with  their  adherents,  on  pretence 
of  a  violation  of  the  royal  statutes.  In  the  year  484,  in 
February,  a  formal  conference  of  both  parties  was  ap- 
pointed,*when  the  orthodox  handed  in  a  long  confession 
of  their  faith,  but  without  gaining  a  hearing  from  the 
Vandal  patriarch,  Cyrila.  After  this,  Huneric  forbade 
by  a  severe  law  all  public  worship  among  the  orthodox, 
ordered  their  books  to  be  burned,  caused  the  466  bishops 
who  had  been  called  to  Carthage  to  be  arrested  and 
banished  to  different  countries,  and  endeavoured  to 
compel  all  his  subjects  to  become  Arians.  At  Typasus 
in  Mauritania  most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Spain, 
because  Cyrila  determined  to  force  upon  them  an  Arian 
bishop.  Such  as  stayed  behind  refused  to  accept  the 
bishop,  and  kept  up  their  own  separate  worship.  Hu- 
neric therefore  caused  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out  by 
the  roots,  and  their  right  hands  to  be  chopped  off;  they 
were  able  notwithstanding  to  speak  distinctly.  Victor 
expresses  himself  with  so  much  assurance  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  says  whoever  doubts  the  fact  need  only  go 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  will  now  meet  with  a  sub- 
deacon  named  Reparatus,  who  although  his  tongue  was 
cut  out  nevertheless  speaks  without  any  effort,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  and  is  on  that  account  in  high  esteem 
in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  especially  with 
the  empress.  iEneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  then  lrved  at  Constantinople  and  was  an  eye- 
witness, in  his  Dialogue  on  the  Resurrection,  entitled 
Theophrastus  (p.  81),  says  he  had  himself  seen  these 
people,  and  had  heard  them  to  his  amazement  speak 
distinctly,  that  he  would  not  trust  his  ears  but  ascer- 
tained the  fact  by  oral  proof,  that  he  made  them  open 
their  mouths  and  then  found  that  their  tongues  were 
cut  out  at  the  roots.  Procopius  testifies  that  many  of 
those  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out,  were  living  at 
Constantinople  in  his  time,  and  that  they  spoke  very 
distinctly.  The  Count  Marcellinus  who  was  chancellor 
to  Justinian  and  compiled  his  Chronicle  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  judicial  courts,  says,  se  vidisse  mutum 
quendam,  ita  natum,  post  abscissam  linguam  statim 
loculum,  refutasse  Arianorum  ha-resm  et  de  fide  Chris- 
tiana veras  voces  emisisse.  Isidorus  in  his  Chronicle 
testifies  also  to  the  fact,  as  does  Evagrius  in  his  Bist. 
Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  See  Valesius  on  these  passages, 
and  Sagittarius,  De  Cruciut.  Martyr,  p.  206,  and 
Schmidt,  Diss,  de  Elinguatis  Mysterrum  TrinitUtis 
Prcedicantibus,  in  his  Decat.  Dissert  Hist  Thiol.  No. 
vii.  Even  Justinian  himself  (  Codex  Justin  lib  i.  tit 
xx vii.  De  Officio  Prafecti  Prtstorio  Africa;)  says,  "  We 
have  seen  venerable  men  with  their  tongues  cut  out 
from  the  roots,  lamentably  describing  their  sufferings." 
One  must  therefore  carry  historical  scepticism  quite 
too  far  if  ho  would  question  the  reality  of  the  fact. 
But  whether  it  be  m>t  possible  that  a  man  should  speak 
distinctly  without  a  tongue,  and  also  whether  that 
which  took  place  in  Africa  during  the  persecution  was 
a  real  miracle  or  not,  are  more  properly  physical  than 
historical  que  ttom      h*ar.   [See  Gibbon's  Decline  and 

Fall,  cap.   wwii.   ami    Newman's  Ettay  mi   the   EccleM 
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celebrated  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  not  without  learning,  but 
arrogant  and  indiscreet.  That  Christ  was 
truly  God  and  at  the  same  time  truly  man 
had  been  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by 
the  decrees  of  former  councils ;  but  as  to  the 
mode  and  the  effects  of  the  union  of  these 
two  natures  in  Christ,  hitherto  there  had 
been  no  discussion  among  Christians,  and 
nothing  had  been  decided  by  the  councils. 
The  Christian  doctors  were  therefore  ac- 
customed to  express  themselves  differently 
respecting  this  mystery.  Some  used  ex- 
pressions which  seemed  to  separate  the  Son 
of  God  from  the  Son  of  man  too  much,  and 
to  make  out  two  persons  in  Christ.  Others 
seemed  to  confound  the  Son  of  God  with 
the  Son  of  man,  and  to  make  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ  coalesce,  and  con- 
stitute one  compound  nature.  The  Syrian 
and  oriental  doctors  differed  in  this  matter 
from  those  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  after 
the  rise  of  the  sect  of  Apollinaris,  who 
taught  that  the  man  Christ  was  without  a 
proper  human  soul,  and  that  the  divine  na- 
ture in  Christ  supplied  the  place  of  a  rational 
soul,  whence  sprang  a  confounding  of  the 
natures.  The  Syrians  therefore,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  followers  of  Apollinaris,  care- 
fully distinguished  the  man  from  the  God 
in  Christ,  and  used  phraseology  which 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  di- 
vided the  person  of  Christ  into  two  persons. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Alexandrians  and  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  adopt  modes 
of  expression  which  might  be  charged  with 
favouring  Apollinarism,  and  which  seemed 
to  imply  a  confusion  of  the  two  natures. 
Nestorius  being  bred  in  the  Syrian  schools, 
and  extremely  anxious  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  the  sects,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Apollinarists,  discoursed  of  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ  after  the  manner  of  his  in- 
structors, and  directed  his  hearers  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  man,  and  carefully  to  discrimi- 
nate the  actions  and  sensations  of  the  one 
from  those  of  the  other.1 


i  A  History  of  Nestorianism  was  written  in  French 
by  the  Jesuit  Doucin,  Paris,  1716,  4to.  But  it  is  such 
a  one  as  might  be  expected  from  a  person  who  was 
obliged  to  rank  Cyril  among  the  saints  and  Nestorius 
among  the  heretics.  [A  better  account  is  given  by 
Walch  in  his  Hist.  d,r  Ketzer.  vol.  v.  p.  289,  ftc.  to 
the  end  of  the  volume.]  The  ancient  writers  on  both 
sides  are  mentioned  by  Huddcus,  Isagogi  in  Theologian^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  10*4,  &c.  In  what  manner  the  oriental 
writers  relate  the  matter  ts  stated  by  Renaudot.  fftst. 
Patriar.  Almond,  p.  108,  and  bj  Asseman,  Bibtio. 
Oriental.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  pt  ii  p.  67,  &c  [For  th>' 
sources  of  knowledge  and  a  list  of  the  writers  on  this 
controversy,  see  Walcb  uhi  rupra,  p.  804,  ftu. — For 
testimony  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Nestorlns,  see 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles,  lit-  vii.  cap.  xxix.  where  we  are 
told  that  on  the  very  day  of  bis  Installation  he  thus 
publicly  addressed  the  emperor:  "Give  me  a  country 

purged   of  heretics  and    1    will   recompense    von   with 
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6.  The  occasion  for  this  controversy  was 
given  by  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  the 

intimate  friend  of  Nestorius.  In  a  public 
discourse  delivered  a.d.  428,  Anastasius 
opposed  the  use  of  the  word  ®sor6xog  or 
mother  of  God,  which  was  now  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  mother  of  Christ  in 
discussions  with  the  Arians  than  formerly, 
and  to  which  the  Apollinarists  were  exceed- 
ingly attached ;  alleging  that  the  holy  virgin 
could  only  be  called  Xgiaroronog,  mother  of 
Christ,  because  God  could  neither  be  born 
nor  die,  so  that  only  the  Son  of  man  was 
born  of  Mary.  Nestorius  approved  this 
discourse  of  his  friend,  and  in  several  ad- 
dresses explained  and  defended  it. 1  Some 
monks  at  Constantinople  made  opposition, 
maintaining  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  God 
incarnate,  and  they  excited  the  populace 
against  Nestorius.  But  some  persons  were 
pleased  with  his  discourses,  and  when  they 
were  carried  to  the  monks  of  Egypt,  these 
were  so  moved  by  his  arguments  that  they 
embraced  his  opinions,  and  ceased  to  deno- 
minate Mary  the  mother  of  God.2 

7.  Cyril,  a  man  of  a  most  restless  and 
arrogant  spirit,  was  then  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  course  jealous  of  the  increasing 
power  and  authority  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  prelate.  On  hearing  of  this  contro- 
versy he  first  reprimanded  both  the  monks 
and  Nestorius  ;  but  as  the  latter  would  not 
retract,  after  advising  with  Coelestine  the 
bishop  of  Home,  Cyril  resolved  on  war,  and 
calling  a  council  at  Alexandria  a.d.  430,  he 
hurled  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of 
Nestorius,  who,  finding  himself  accused  of 
blasphemy  against  Christ,  returned  as  many 
anathemas  against  Cyril,  accusing  him  of 
the  same  crime  and  of  Apollinarianism,  and 
of  confounding  the  two  natures  of  Christ.3 
This  contest  between  two  bishops  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  originating  rather  from 
the  depraved  passions  of  the  mind  than  from 
a  sincere  love  of  truth,  was  the  parent  and 
cause  of  immense  evils. 

8.  The  feelings  of  the  parties  being  so 


:,  .  old  ii;.'  to  conquer  the  heretics,  and  1  will  aid 

you  to  conqii'  r  the  I  ersians."  And  Ave  days  after  he 
oced  His  work  by  demolishing  the  A.rian  house 
of  worship,  and  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Novatlans, 
the  Quartodecimani,  and  thi  Macedonians.  Ho  was 
undoubtedly  a  rash  zealot,  yel  a  pen  on  of  some  talents, 
Bincere,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  bea  hereslarch, 
See  a  general  account  of  him  in  note  •">,  p.  185  above 
—  Mt 

1  Bci   thi    •  dl  ci  ur  tortus  in  the  works  of 

Marina  Mercator,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  ftc  accompanied  with 
the  ob  lee  also  Socrates,  Hist. 

Eccli  ■  lib.  vll. cap  i Kxii.     !Wor 

-  Cyril,  againsl  ,lib.  L  and  In  his  Epistle  to 

the  monks,  to  Nestorius.  and  to  Coal<  stlne.     SchL 

3  See  Harduln,  Concilia,  torn  i  p.  2190.    Other  ana- 

,  ublishi  do  I   R  rth 

byAsseman,  Eiblioth.  Orient    Vatictom.  111.  pt  ii.  p. 

199,  &c.    See  Walch'i  tlirt.der  Ketxer,  roL  v.  p  700, 

&c. —  1'im  Liu. 


exasperated  by  their  reciprocal  excommuni- 
cations and  letters  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  an  amicable  termination  of  the  contro- 
versy, the  emperor,  Thodosius  II.  assembled 
a  council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431,  which 
is  accounted  the  third  general  council. 
Cyril,  the  adversary  of  .Nestorius,  presided, 
and  he  wished  to  have  the  cause  exar 
and  decided  before  John,  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  East 
should  arrive.  Nestorius  maintained  that 
both  circumstances  were  contrary  to  equity, 
and  therefore  when  summoned  to  trial  he 
refused  to  appear ;  but  Cyril,  pressing  the 
business  forward,  without  a  hearing  of  the 
cause,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bishops  being 
absent,  Nestorius,  whom  the  council  com- 
pare with  Judas  the  betrayer  of  the  Saviour, 
was  condemned  as  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  sent  into  banish- 
ment, where  he  closed  his  days.4      That 


4  Concerning  this  council  the  principal  work  to  be 
consulted  is  the  Variorum  Patrum  Epistoke  ad  Conci- 
lium Ephesinum  pertinentes,  which  Chr.  Lupus  pub- 
lished from  some  MSS.  at  Cassino  and  in  the  Vatican, 
Louvain,  1G82,  4to.  Nestorius  was  transported  to 
Petra  in  Arabia,  then  to  Oasis  a  desert  place  in  Egypt, 
where  he  probably  died  in  the  year  435  [or  rather  after 
a.d.  439].  The  accounts  of  his  lamentable  death  given 
by  Evagrius,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  and  by  Theo- 
doras Lector,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  ii.  p.  5G5,  are  undoubt- 
edly fables  deserving  no  credit. — [On  the  council  oi 
Ephesus,  see  Walch,  Hist,  der  Kirchenversamm.  p. 
275,  &c;  and  Hist,  der  Ketxer.  vol.  v.  p.  452,  &c.  from 
which  the  following  account  is  taken. — The  emperor 
called  the  council,  Nestorius  was  one  of  the  first  who 
arrived.  With  him  came'  two  imperial  ministers  of 
state,  one  of  whom  was  accompanied  hy  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect the  council,  and  was  commanded  by  the  emperor 
to  remain  with  the  council.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
appeared  also  attended  by  a  number  of  Egyptian  bishops, 
who  with  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  were  of  his 
party.  From  the  western  provinces  appeared  only 
three  deputies  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  one  deacon 
deputed  by  the  bishop  of  Carthage.  Cyril  presided, 
though  a  party.  Nestorius,  with  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners, made  the  reasonable  request  that  the  opening 
of  the  council  might  be  deterred  till  the  arrival  of  John 
of  Antiooh  and  the  other  eastern  bishops,  and  also  of 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  members.  But  neither  prayers 
nor  tears  nor  commands  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
could  move  the  fiery  Cyril  to  delay,  although  it  was 
affirmed  that  John  and  the  Other  eastern  bishops  were 
within  live  days'  travel  of  Ephesus.  The  council  was 
opened  June  ii.  The  imp*  rial  commissioner  gave  his 
public  protest  against  the  i  roceeding,  and  then  retin  d. 
Nestorius  was  cited  three  times  to  appear,  but  he  re- 
fused to  stand  before  a  court  thus  illegally  Bitting,  and 
from  which  he  had  so  little  reason  to  expect  justice. 
He  was  therefore  on  the  same  day  pronounced  a  heretic 
by  an  irregular  outcry.  The  condemnation  was  not 
founded  on  the  holy  Scriptures  but  on  the  writings  of 
the  fathers.  The  next  day  the  decision  was  communi- 
cated to  Nestorius,  and  an  account,  of  it  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  with  a  letter  recommending  the  imme- 
diate choice  of  a  new  bishop.  Candidianus  the  imperial 

commissioner    Bad    Nestorius  transmitted   an  aceount 

of. the  whole  procedure  to  the  emperor,  and  the  former 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  irregular 
proceedings  al  Ephesus.  The  arrival  of  John  and  the 
«  a  item  bishops  on  the  27th  Of  June,  made  the  state  of 
vorse  rather  than  better.  They  were  offended 
with  the  council  for  not  waiting  for  their  arrival,  and 
united  themselves  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  coun- 
cil who  Opposed  th<   violent  measures  against  Nestorius, 

and  who  accused  Cyril  of  many  errors.  Whether  the 
two  parties  had  afterwards  any  communication  with 
each  other  Is  uncertain.    John  presided  over  the  db- 
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base  artifices  and  intrigues  were  very  in- 
fluential in  this  council,' and  that  Cyril  was 
guided  more  by  his  passions  than  by  justice 
and  piety,  no  wise  and  good  man  will  readily 
deny ;  but  the  doctrine  established  by  the 
council,  that  Christ  consists  of  one  divine 
person,  yet  of  two  natures  most  closely 
united  but  not  mixed  and  confounded,  has 
been  approved  and  acknowledged  by  the 
great  body  of  Christians. 

9.  To  pass  by  the  minor  errors  which 
were  attributed  to  Nestorius,  he  is  said  to 
have  divided  Christ  into  two  persons,  and 
to  have  held  that  the  divine  nature  joined 
itself  to  the  full  formed  man,  and  only 
aided  him  during  his  life.  But  Nestorius 
himself  as  long  as  he  lived  professed  himself 
utterly  opposed  to  such  sentiments,1  which 
were  never  directly  stated  by  him,  but  only 


senting  party,  who  met  in  the  house  where  he  lodged, 
and  who  in  their  precipitancy  declared  Cyril  and  Mem- 
non  to  be  deposed  and  to  be  banished.     From  this  time 
there  were  two  councils  sitting  at  Ephesus,  the  one 
under  Cyril  and  the  other  under  John,  as  the  presi- 
dents.    The  latter  was  supported  by  the  imperial  com- 
missioner.    But  both  committed  such  extravagances  as 
show  that  the  spirit  of  meekness  did  not  rest  upon  these 
fathers.     These  intemperate  proceedings  threatened  to 
kindle  a  flame  in  the  church,  and  even  to  disturb  the 
public  peace.    The  emperor  therefore  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  matter  before  his  court,  and  to  pro- 
ceed rather  upon  principles  of  good  policy  than  of 
strict   justice.     He  confirmed  the  decisions  of  both 
parties  against  each  other,  in  regard  to  Nestorius,  Cyril, 
and  Memnon,  and  sent  another  of  his  ministers  to 
Ephesus,  to  expel  these  three  bishops  from  the  city,  and 
to  admonish  the  others  to  unite  and  act  together.     In 
the  mean  time  the  bishops  of  Cyril's  party  had  held  no 
less  than  six  sessions  ;  in  the  first  three  of  Avhich  the 
arrival  and  formal  accession  of  the  delegates  from  Rome 
to  all  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  against  Nestorius,  and 
the  making  out  of  an  account  of  this  to  be  sent  to  the 
emperor,  were  the  principal  transactions.     The  three 
subsequent  sessions  tended  farther  to  widen  the  breach, 
as  the  eastern  bishops  were  publicly  excommunicated 
by  the  party  of  Cyril,  and  a  new  confession  of  faith  was 
framed  by  them.     The  imperial  minister  now  arrived 
and  put  Cyril  and  Memnon  under  arrest ;  but  he  la- 
boured in  vain  to  unite  the  fiercely  contending  parties. 
Both  concluded  to  send  their  respective  deputies  to  the 
court  then  at  Chalcedon.     Historians  tell  us  the  court 
people  were  friendly  to  Nestorius  :  if  so,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  the  cause  of  the  unexpected  revocation 
by  the  emperor  of  his  former  decree,  which  deprived 
Cyril  and  Memnon  of  their  offices,  while  he  still  con- 
demned Neitoriu3  to  banishment.     The  party  of  Cyril 
indeed  when  they  found  things  not  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes  at  Ephesus,  made  every  effort  to  meet 
the  investigation  of  the  case  before  the  imperial  court. 
And  their   movements   were  not  unsuccessful.     The 
outcry  of  the  more  worthless  clergy  and  the  monks 
against  Nestorius  may  have  made  considerable  impres- 
sion, producing  fear  of  an  insurrection  if  Cyril  were 
punished.    Besides,  Nestorius  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister,  who  had  vast  influ- 
ence over  him.     And  Cyril   co-operated  by  means — 
always  very  efficacious  in  courts — the  bribery  of  the 
ministers.      It   is   strange  that   the    subsequent  ages 
should  have  regarded  the  Ephcsine  assembly  as  ranking 
among  councils  of  the  highest  order,  since  in  regard  to 
the  principal  points  it  decided  nothing  happily,  and 
what  was  done  was  in  reality  done  by  the  emperor. — 
Bchlegel's  abridgment  of  Walch  corrected  by  the  ori- 
ginal. —Mur. 

1  See  Marius  Mcrcator,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  28G,  ed. 
Gamier;  and  fragments  of  the  epistles  of  Nestorius 
written  a  little  before  bis  death,  in  Asstman,  JHblioth. 
Oriental.  Vatic,  torn,  ii   pages  40,  41. 


inferred  by  his  adversaries  from  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  epithet  mother  of  God,  and  from 
some  incautious  and  ambiguous  terms  which 
he  used.  Hence  very  many,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  think  that  he 
held  the  same  sentiments  that  the  Ephesine 
fathers  did,  though  he  expressed  himself  in 
a  different  manner ;  and  they  cast  the  whole 
blame  of  this  most  destructive  contest  upon 
the  restless  spirit  of  Cyril,  and  his  malignant 
disposition  towards  Nestorius.2     Allowing 


2  Among  the  moderns  Luther  first  held  such  senti- 
ments and  inveighed  bitterly  against  Cyril,  Be  Conci- 
liis,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  vii.   ed.  Altenb.  pages  2G5,  2GG, 
273,  &c.     He  was  followed  by  innumerable  others,  as 
Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.  [and  i\\]  artic.  Nesioriut 
and  Ilodon  ;  Salig,  Be  Ftitychianismo  ante  Eutychem, 
p.  200;  Schiitz,  Be  Vita  Chytrcei,  lib.  ii.  sec.  xxix.  pages 
190,  191  ;  Voigt,  Biblioth.    Histories  Hceresiol.  torn.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.   457  ;   Jablonski,    Exercit.  de   Nestor ianismo, 
Bed.  1720,  8vo.  [republished,  with  two  other  disserta- 
tions on  Nestorianism,  in  Te  Water's  edition  of  his 
Opuscula,  vol.  iv.  pages   149 — 330.— ii.];    Thesaurus, 
Epistolicus  Crozianus,  torn,  i.  p.  184,  Sec.  torn.  iii.  p. 
175;  Jordan,    Vie  de  M.  la   Croze,  p.  231,  and  many 
others.     What  may   be  alleged  against  Nestorius   is 
carefully  collected  by  Asseman,  Biolio.  Orient.  Clement. 
Vatic,  torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  210,  Sec.     [Walch  (Hi.st.  der 
Ketzer.  vol.  v.  p.  778,  &c.)  after  a  careful  investigation 
states  the  sentiments  of  Nestorius  in  the  following  pre- 
positions : — I.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  one 
divine  essence,  as  stated  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  is  true 
and  certain.     2.  In  particular,  the  second  Person,  the 
divine  Word,  is  true  God,  eternally  begotten  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  same  essence  with  him.      3.  Yet 
Christ  is  not  only  true  God  but  likewise  a  complete 
man — that  is,  he  had  a  body  and  a  rational  soul  just  as 
we  have.    4.  His  body  he  derived  from  the  virgin  Mary 
and  in  her  womb.   5.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  certain 
than  that  Christ  possessed  two  natures,  a  divine  and  a 
human.     6.  Yet  there  are  not  on  this  account  two  per- 
sons, two  Sons,  two  Christs,  two  Lords  ;  but  he  is  one 
person,  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord.     7.  There  was 
therefore  a  union  between  the  perfect  God,  the  Yv'ord, 
and  the  perfect  man  :  and  this  union  may  be  expressed 
by  various  terms,  among  which  awa^eta  [connexion] 
is  the  best,  but  ei/axri?  [union]  is  not  to  be  rejected.    8. 
To  the  question,  "  What  was  united  ?"  Nestorius  an- 
swered, "  God  and  man,  the  divinity  and  humanity,  the 
two  natures  or  two  substances  and  hypostases,  but  not 
two  persons."     9.  This  union  did  not  consist  in  this, 
that  the  natures  ceased  to  possess  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties, for  the  essential  difference  of  the  two  natures 
remained  without  the  least  change  or  commixtion. 
10.  Yet  the  union  was  inseparable,  so  that  the  Word 
was  never  afterwards  without  the  assumed  man,  nor 
the  man  without  the  Word.     1 1 .  The  union  of  the  two 
natures  commenced  with  the  existence  of  the  human 
nature,  when  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  his 
mother.     12.  It  is  therefore  correctly  said,  the  Word 
became  man  and  was  made  flesh.     13.  It  is  also  cor- 
rectly said,  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  man.     14.  It 
is  easy  to  state  what  kind  of  union  Nestorius  did  not 
admit,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  distinctly  be- 
lieved as  bishop  John  states.     IS.   To  explain  the  con- 
nexion of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  as  united  in  one 
person,  Nestorius  said:  The  Son  of  God  dwells  in  the 
man,  and  the  flesh  is  the  temple  of  God.     Yet  he  ex- 
plained himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  understand 
such  an  indwelling,  as  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
faithful  and  in  the  prophets,     lo".  Nestorius  called  the 
human  nature  an  instrument  by  which  the  Son  of  Cod 
worked,  and  a  garment  with  which  he  was  clad,  and 
said  God  carried  and  bare  the  man.     17.  Be  also  ad- 
mitted a  communion  or  intercourse  of  the  two  natures. 
18.    And   at  the  same  time  maintained   the   so-called 
personal  properties.    19.  En  reaped  to  the  communica- 
tion of  attributes,  Nestorius  held  that  in  the  Scriptures, 
names  arc  used   in   reference   to  our    Saviour  which 
Indicate  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  bu1  nol  one 
nature  as  distinct  from  the  other— nanus  with  which 
we  must  connect  the  idea  of  the  entire   Chn 
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these  to  judge  correctly,  still  Nestorius 
must  be  pronounced  guilty  of  two  faults; 
first,  that  he  was  disposed  rashly  and  with 
offence  to  many,  to  abolish  the  use  of  a 
harmless  term1  which  had  been  loner  cur- 


Immanuel,  Christ.  Jesus,  Son,  Only  begotten,  Lord 
20.  Nestorius  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
Christ  both  dis  iii'.'  and  human  attributes  and  acts ;  and 
he  states  this  rule  for  interpreting  them:  Every  attri- 
bute and  aet  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christ, 
must  be  understood  indeed  of  the  one  person,  yet  not  of 
both  his  natures ;  but  the  sublime  and  God-btlitting 
must  be  referred  to  the  divine  nature,  and  the  inferior 
to  the  human  nature.  21.  In  the  writings  of  Nestorius 
important  passages  occur  relating  to  expressions  which 
denote  the  participation  or  communication  of  attributes 
and  which  are  indicative  of  his  real  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  To 
the  first  class  belong  the  expressions  by  which  the  pro- 
perties and  changes  of  the  human  nature  are  referred 
to  Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  or  (according  to  the 
customary  phraseology  of  those  times)  to  the  Word 
that  was  God.  The  first  expression  is  that  of  being 
born.  It  is  undeniable  that  Nestorius  (though  not 
likewise  his  friends,  a  few  only  excepted)  rejected  the 
use  of  the  term,  mother  of  God,  as  also  the  expression, 
Mary  bore  the  Deity,  or  what  was  born  of  Mary  was 
God.  Yet  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  Nestorius  did 
not  reject  the  term,  mother  of  God,  nor  indeed  the 
other  expressions  utterly  and  perseveringly,  except 
ander  the  limitation  being  so  and  so  understood ; 
otherwise  he  acknowledged  and  professed  the  correct- 
ness and  harmlessness  of  them.  22.  The  next  expres- 
sion is,  the  sufferings,  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ. 
Nestorius  did  not  deny  that  it  was  God,  or  man  in 
union  with  God,  i.e.  one  Christ,  that  was  crucified, 
suffered,  died,  and  was  buried.  But  he  did  deny  that 
Christ,  in  so  far  as  he  was  God,  was  the  subject  of 
these  changes,  because  he  was  in  his  divine  nature  un- 
changeable, and  incapable  of  suffering  and  dying.  23. 
The  third  expression  is  resurrection.  On  this,  his  views 
were  the  same  as  on  the  preceding.  As  he  had  bor- 
rowed the  word  temple  from  John  ii.  10,  Sec.  he  insisted 
that  Christ  there  distinguishes  the  temple  from  him 
who  raises  it  up.  Yet  this  distinction  he  would  under- 
stand to  imply  not  a  division  of  persons,  but  only  a 
difference  of  natures.  24.  To  the  second  class  belong 
such  as  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  communication  of 
the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human.  And 
here  Nestorius  did  not  deny  that  the  man  Christ  pos- 
sessed divine  properties,  but  only  that  he  possessed 
them  of  himself  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  union.  25.  He 
conceded  that  to  Christ  as  to  his  human  nature,  the 
divine  names  and  titles  were  pertinent,  but  with  the 
limitation  again,  not  of  himself,  but  on  account  of  the 
union.  2G.  He  admitted  that  to  the  man  Christ  divine 
worship  belonged  ;  but  again,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
on  account  of  the  union.  27.  The  species  of  commu- 
nication of  attributes  which  our  theologians  call  a  po- 
ll '<  tmatie  (attributing  the  mediatorial  acts  of  the 
Redeemer  in  his  official  capacity,  either  to  the  complex 
person  or  to  either  of  his  natures  indiscriminately) 
Nestorius  fully  recognised ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  he 
regarded  the  work  of  redemption  as  the  work  solely  of 
the  human  nature.  28,  Eence  it  follows  that  Nestorius 
understood  well  and  expressed  distinctly,  the  unity  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  also  the  diversity  and  union 
of  the  two  natures,  with  its  consequences  ;  yet  that  he 
was  always  anxious  for  excluding  the  use  of  such 
-ions  as  obscured  and  rendered  undiscernible 
the  distinction    of  the  two  natures.      Hence,   when  he 

spoke  of  Christ,  he  preferred  using  a  name  expressive 

of  his  com)  lev  per  on.    Thus  he  would  rather  say 
erexov,  mother  oj   Christ,  than  say  Qeor&toc,  me- 

Ood  :  or  If  the   latter  could   not   be  avoid,  d.  he 

would  add  something  to  qualify  it.  as  mother  of  the- 
God"  Man.  Walcb  is  one  who  thinks  the  whole  con- 
troversy between  Nestorius  and  his  accusers  was  a 
mere  dispute  about  wordsandphra  es.  But  Hofmann, 
in  a  dispute  at  Wittemberg,  \  t>  1728.  maintained  thai 
the  Nestorian  controvex  v  was  not  mere  logomachy.  - 
8chl 

i  The  title,  mother  of  God,  applied  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  is  not  perhaps  so  Ini ii  a    Mo  h  Im  takes  it 


rent;  and  secondly,  that  he  presumed  to 
express  and  explain,  by  unsuitable  phrases 
and  comparisons,  a  mystery  which  exceeds 
all  human  comprehension.  If  to  these  faults 
be  added  the  excessive  vanity  and  impetuo- 
sity of  the  man,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  principal  cause  of  this 
great  contest,  Cyril  or  Nestorius. 

10.  The  council  of  Ephcsus  was  so  far 
from  putting  an  end  to  these  contentions 
that  it  rather  extinguished  all  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  harmony.  John,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  the  other  eastern  prelates 
whose  arrival  Cyril  would  not  wait  for,  as- 
sembled at  Ephcsus,  and  they  issued  against 
Cyril  and  his  friend  Memnon,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  as  severe  a  sentence  as  they  had 
issued  against  Nestorius.  Hence  a  violent 
and  troublesome  controversy  arose  between 
Cyril  and  the  oriental  bishops,  who  took 
John  of  Antioch  for  their  leader.  It  was 
indeed  partially  adjusted  in  the  year  433, 
when  Cyril  acceded  to  a  formula  of  faith 
prescribed  by  John,  and  rejected  the  use  of 
certain  suspicious  phrases.  Yet  the  com- 
motions it  produced  continued  long  in  the 
East,2  and  no  means  could  prevent  the 
friends  and  disciples  of  Nestorius  from 
spreading  his  doctrines  through  various 
provinces  of  the  East,  and  everywhere  ga- 
thering churches  which  rejected  the  Ephe- 
sine  decrees.3  The  Persians  in  particular 
were  averse  from  any  reconciliation  with 
Cyril,  and  persevered  in  maintaining  that 
Nestorius  was  rashly  condemned  at  Ephesus, 
and  that  Cyril  subverted  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  pro- 
pagation of  the  Nestorian  doctrines  was 
still  more  successful  after  the  introduction 
of  those  doctrines  into  the  celebrated  Persian 
school,  which  had  for  some  time  flourished 
at  Edessa;  for  the  teachers  in  this  school 
not  only  taught  Nestorian  principles  to  their 
pupils,  but  likewise  translated  from  Greek 
into  Syriao  the  writings  of  Nestorius  and 
his  master,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  as 
well  as.  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  :  and  spread 
them  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia.1 


to  be.  To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  present  no 
idea  at  all,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  pre- 
sent the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  notions.  The 
invention  ami  use  of  such  mysterious  terms  as  have  no 
place  in  Scripture,  are  undoubtedly  pernicious  to  true 
religion. —  Mad. 

-  see  saliir.  Db  Eutwhianitmo  ante  EutycJien,  p. 
•_>I3,  &o.  [ana  Welch's  But.  Her  Ketzer.  vol.  v.  p.  G19, 
&c._,sw,'. 

:>  The  Roman  provinces  in  which  Nestcrtanismmost 
prevailed  were  the  two  Syria*,  the  two  Cillcias,  Blthy- 
nia.  Mtassia,  Thessaly,  [saurla,  and  the  second  Cappa- 
doda.     Ifur. 

i  see  Asseman,  BibUo.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn. 

i.  i>.  881,  .\e.  tom.  iii.  ]>t.  ii.  p.  89  :  from  which  with 
ether  passages  we  Should  correct  the  account  of  the 
early  history  of  Nestorianisni  given  by  Renaudot 
I  Liturg.  Oriental.  t<>m.  ii.  p\  99,  fire.)  ;l,"l  by  others. 
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11.  To  no  one  of  all  its  friends  is^  the 
Nestorian  faith  more  indebted  than  it  is  to 
Barsumas.  Ejected  from  the  school  of 
Edessa  with  his  associates,  and  created  in 
the  year  43,3  bishop  of  Nisibis,  he  laboured 
from  the  year  440  to  the  year  485  with  in- 
credible assiduity  and  dexterity,  to  procure 
for  Nestorianism  a  permanent  establishment 
in  Persia.  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardaschir, 
was  his  principal  coadjutor.  His  measures 
were  so  successful  that  all  the  Nestorians 
in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  deservedly  venerate  him 
to  this  day  as  their  only  parent  and  founder. 
He  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  Pherozes 
to  expel  the  Christians  who  adhered  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  not  only 
to  admit  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  to 
allow  them  to  make  the  first  cities  in  Persia, 
Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  their  primary  seat, 
which  their  patriarch  or  Catholic  has  occu- 
pied down  to  our  times.  He  also  erected 
the  famous  school  at  Nisibis,  from  which 
issued  those  who,  in  this  and  the  following- 
century,  carried  the  Nestorian  doctrines 
into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
and  even  to  China. ' 


See  also  Theodorus  Lector,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  p.  558. 
[Some  additional  materials  have  been  furnished  by  the 
researches  of  Cardinal  Mai,  towards  enabling  us  to 
form  more  correct  ideas  of  the  history  of  this  sect.  In 
the  tenth  and  last  volume  of  his  valuable  collection,  he 
has  given  in  Latin  and  Syriac  the  canons  of  the  Nes- 
torian  churches,  as  compiled  by  Ebediesu,  metropolitan 
of  Nisibis  and  Armenia  in  the  commencement  of  the 
J 4th  century;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  volume  he 
has  printed,  also  in  Syriac  and  Latin,  the  same  bishop's 
Liber  Margarita  which  appears  to  be  a  defence  of  the 
Nestorian  tenets. — R. 

i  All  these  transactions  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
before  mentioned  Asseman,  Biblio.  Orient.  Clement. 
Vatic,  torn.  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  77,  &c.  [The  Nestorians  are 
not  called  by  this  name  in  the  East  (for  they  regard 
their  doctrines  as  apostolic,  and  they  never  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  person  of  Nestorius)  but  are  generally 
called  Chaldaic  Christians  (because  their  principal  or 
head  church  is  in  the  ancient  Chaldea),  and  in  some 
part  of  the  East  Indies,  St.  Thomas  Christians,  because 
they  suppose  they  received  Christianity  from  the  apostle 
Thomas. — They  constitute  a  large  Christian  commu- 
nity which  has  no  connexion  with  others,  have  their 
own  forms  of  worship,  their  own  bishops,  and  their 
own  ecclesiastical  councils.  Their  church  extends 
through  all  Asia  and  exists  partly  in  the  Persian,  partly 
in  the  Turkish,  and  partly  in  the  Mogul  empires.  The 
patriarch  resides  in  a  monastery  not  far  from  Mosul, 
and  has  a  great  many  bishops  under  him.  The  enmity 
of  the  Persians  and  afterwards  of  the  Muhammedans 
and  Saracens  against  the  Romans,  contributed  much 
to  further  the  spread  of  this  sect ;  for  they  received  all 
refugees  from  the  Roman  empire,  and  extended  full 
protection  to  such  Christians  as  were  not  tolerated  in 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  whom  of  course  they  could 
not  suspect  of  any  understanding  with  the  Romans. 
Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  was  one  of  the  greatest  defend- 
ers of  .Nestorius  among  the  orientals  ;  and  on  that 
account  his  epistle  to  Marin,  the  Persian  bishop  of  Ar- 
daschir, was  rejected  by  some  councils;  but  the  chief 
persons  among  them  were  Barsumas  and  his  assistant 
Maanes.      After  the  death  of  War  ninas,  the  archbishop 

of  Seleucia,  Babacui  became  the  bead  of  the  party,  and 
from  this  time  onward  the  patriarchs  (cathokci  or  j'ace- 
lidi)  resided  at  Seleucia,  until  under  the  caliphs  Bagdat 
and  Mosul  were  selected  for  that  purpose.  This  Ba- 
bacus  held  a  council  in  the  year  499,  in  which  not  only 


12.  Before  this  sect  became  fully  formed 
and  established,  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  in  it.  Some  said  that  the  maimer 
in  which  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were 
combined  was  wholly  unknown,  but  others 
denied  any  other  connexion  than  that  of 
will,  operation,  and  dignity.2  But  this  dis- 
agreement wholly  disappeared  from  the 
time  that  the  Nestorian  community  became 
duly  consolidated ;  for  it  was  decreed  by 
synods  assembled  at  Seleucia  that  there 
were  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind  two  persons 
or  VTroGrdijzig,  namely  a  divine,  that  of  the 
Word,  and  a  human,  that  of  Jesus;  yet  that 
both  persons  constituted  but  one  Aspect,  or 
as  they  (following  Nestorius)  expressed  it, 
one  Barsopa,  that  is,  tfgottoMFOv;  that  this 
union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  Son  of 
man  took  place  at  the  moment  of  conception 
and  would  never  end,  but  that  it  was  not  a 
union  of  natures  or  persons,  but  only  of  will 
and  affection;  Christ  therefore  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in 
Christ  as  in  his  temple  (as  Nestorius  had 
said),  and  that  Mary  should  never  be  called 
the  mother  of  God,  but  only  the  mother  of 
Christ.  They  reverence  Nestorius  as  a 
holy  man,  and  worthy  of  everlasting  remem- 
brance; but  they  maintain  that  his  doctrine 
was  much  more  ancient  than  he,  being;  de- 


the  whole  Persian  church  professed  itself  to  belong  to 
the  Nestorian  community,  but  regulations  were  also 
made  that  all  bishops  and  priests  must  be  married,  and 
second  marriages  of  the  clergy  were  not  merely  per- 
mitted but  declared  to  be  necessary.  (See  Asseman, 
Biblio.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  177.)  The  Nestorians 
differ  from  other  Christians  in  the  following  particu- 
lars ;  that  they  will  not  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God, 
and  wholly  i*eject  the  expressions,  God  was  crucified 
and  died  ;  that  they  admit  no  natural  and  personal,  but 
only  a  friendly  union  of  the  Word  that  was  God  (for  so 
they  speak)  with  the  man  Jesus  ;  that  they  teach  there 
are  in  Christ  two  natures  and  two  substances,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  personality  ;  that  thay  reject  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  execrate  Cyril  as  being  a  wicked 
wretch,  and  venerate  Nestorius  and  Theodorus  of  Mop- 
suestia  as  being  saints ;  that  they  worship  no  images, 
and  perform  their  worship,  which  is  very  simple,  in  the 
Syriac  language.  Together  with  baptism,  which  they 
generally  administer  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the  birth, 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which  they  use  leavened 
bread,  they  make  the  consecration  of  priests  to  be  a 
sacrament.  They  also  practise  anointing  with  oil  as  a 
ceremony  of  worship,  and  likewise  in  slight  diseases 
and  even  in  commencing  journeys,  as  a  sort  of  conse- 
cration. See  Baumgartcn's  Gesc/iie/ite  tier  Religions- 
■partheyen,  p.  586. —  Sclit.  [Much  valuable  information 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  Nestorians  in  the 
is  given  in  Wolff's  Journal;  in  Grant's  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians settled  in  Ooramia,Koor(listan,8<c.  Lond.  1841;  in 
Perkins'  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia  among  the 
Nestorian  Christians,  Andover(U.  S. ),  1813,  8  vo,  a  very 
interesting  work  by  an  American  missionary  ;  and  in 
Wingard's  Review  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Chureh  if 
Christ,  translated  from  the  Swedish.  Load.  1  J45,  lJino. 
p.  5G.  Since  these  works  were  written,  the  Nestorians 
have  suffered  much  from  the  Kurds;  and  In  1846 
numbers  are  reported  to  have  been   massacred  in   the 

mountains  of  Kurdistan.— A'. 

-'  Leontius  Byaantinus,  Ado.  Westorianos  et  Eutychi- 
tmoti  in  Canisius.    Lection  i   Aniiq.  torn,  i-  637,  and 
vi.  ad   Cunitium,  turn.   i.  cap.   ii.  p. 
19,  fro. 
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rived  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  wish  to  he  called 
Ncstorians.  And  it  appears  in  fact  that 
Barsumas  and  his  associates  did  not  incul- 
cate on  their  followers  the  precise  doctrines 
taught  by  Nestorius,  but  they  in  some  mea- 
sure polished  his  imperfect  system,  enlarged 
it,  and  connected  with  it  other  doctrines 
which  Nestorius  never  embraced.1 

13.  While  avoiding  the  fault  of  Nestorius 
many  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
most  noted  of  these  was  Eutyches,  abbot  of 
a  certain  convent  of  monks  at  Constanti- 
nople, from  whom  originated  another  sect 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  Nestorius,  but 
equally  troublesome  and  mischievous  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity;  and  which,  like 
that,  spread  with  great  rapidity  throughout 
the  East,  and  acquired  such  strength  in  its 
progress  that  it  gave  immense  trouble  both 
to  the  Nestorians  and  to  the  Greeks,  and 
became  a  great  and  powerful  community. 
In  the  year  448  Eutyches  now  far  advanced 
in  years,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put 
down  Nestorius,  to  whom  he  was  a  violent 
foe,  explained  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Egyptians,  maintaining  that  there  was  only 
one  nature  in  Christ,  namely,  that  of  the 
the  "Word,  who  became  incarnate.2     Hence 


i  On  the  whole  of  this  NestoriaD  controversy  the 
student  would  do  well  to  consult  the  section  (section 
88)  devoted  to  this  subject,  with  its  valuable  refe- 
rences and  extracts,  in  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  Sec.  David- 
son's Transl.  vol.  i.  p  339,  &c.  He  should  also  com- 
pare with  it  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  same 
controversy  and  of  the  respective  tenets  of  Nestorius 
and  Cyril,  as  given  by  a  recent  historian  of  that  church, 
Dollinger,  History  of  the  Church  translated  by  Cox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  148,  Sec— II. 

2  That  Cyril  had  so  expressed  himself,  and  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  Athanasius  to  justify  the 
phraseology,  is  beyond  controversy.  But  whether 
Athanasius  actually  used  such  language  is  doubtful,  for 
many  think  the  hook  in  which  it  occurs  was  not  a  pro- 
duction of  Athanasius.  See  Le  Quien,  Diss.  ii.  in 
Dunuiscemim,  p.  31,  &c  and  Salig,  Da  EutycJiianismo 
ante  Eutychen,  p.  112,  Sec.  That  the  Syrians  used  the 
same  phraseology  before  Eutyches'  times  and  without 
offence,  is  shown  by  Asscman,  I>i/>/io.  Orient,  torn.  i. 
p.  219. — We  arc  yet  in  want  of  a  solid  and  accurate 
history  of  the  Eutyehian  troubles,  which  however  Salig 
left  in  manuscript.  [This  has  not  yet  been  published, 
but  Walch  has  :,riven  a  very  elaborate  and  full  history 
Of  the  Eutyehian  and  Monophysite  sects,  lilling  the 
whole  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  of  his  Hist. 
(!,  r  l\<  I  er.  Lip  .  1773,  7G— 78,  8vo.  and  Schroeckh  has 
tr.ii  (I  the  subject  well  in  his  Kireheir-es.  vol.  xviii. 
pages  488  686,  Lips.  1793,  8vo.  — The  points  in  con- 
rsj  between  Eutyches  and  his  friends  on  the  one 

).;ut    and    their   antagonists  on   the   other,   during  the 

first  period  <>r  the  contest  <>r  till  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  in  LSI,  according  to  Welch  {ubi  mora,  vol.  vi 
611  619)  were  In  amount  as  follows.  Both 
held  alike  i.  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  Nlcene 
Creed.  And  of  course,  2,  both  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
trinity  of  persons  In  the  Godhead;  .'<,  thai  God,  the 

Word,  Was  made  lie  Ii  ;  I.  that  Christ  was  truly  God 
and  truly  man  united;  and  5,  that  after  the  union  of 
the  tWO  natures  lie  WAS  one  |,i  en.  l'.nl  Eutyches 
maintain,  d,  6,  that  the  tWO  natnn  I  of  <  In  ist  after  the 
union  did  not  remain  two  distinct  nature--,  hut  COnstl- 
tut  I  one  nature  ;  and  therefore,  7,  that  it  was  correct 
tOsayChri  t  Wt     constituted  Of  01  from   two  natures, 


he  was  supposed  to  deny  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  was  accused  by  Eusebius 
of  Doryleum  before  a  council  called  by 
Flavianus  perhaps  in  this  very  year  at  Con- 
stantinople. And  as  Eutyches  refused  to 
give  up  his  opinions  at  the  bidding  of  this 
council,  he  was  cast  out  of  the  church  and 
deprived  of  his  office;  and  not  acquiescing 
in  this  decree,  he  appealed  to  a  general 
council  of  the  whole  church.3 

14.  The  emperor  Theodosius  therefore 
convoked  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  449  such 
a  council  as  Eutyches  had  requested,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  it  Dioscorus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  a  man  as  ambitious  and  rest- 
less as  Cyril,  and  as  hostile  to  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  In  this  council  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  with  the  same  kind  of 
fairness  and  justice  as  by  Cyril  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus  against  Xestorius;  for  Dios- 
corus, in  whose  church  nearly  the  same 
things  wrere  taught  as  Eutyches  had  ad- 
vanced, so  artfully  managed  and  controlled 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  one  nature  incarnate  was  trium- 
phant, and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  all 
error.  On  the  contrary,  Flavianus  was 
severely  scourged  and  banished  to  Epipa,  a 
city  of  Lydia,  where  he  soon  after  died.4 


but  not  that  he  existed  in  two  natures.  For  8.  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  was  such  that,  although 
neither  of  them  was  lost  or  was  essentially  changed,  ye! 
together  they  constituted  one  nature,  of  which  com- 
pound nature  and  not  of  either  of  the  original  natures 
alone,  must  thenceforth  be  predicated  each  and  every 
property  of  both  natures.  He  accordingly  denied,  9, 
that  it  is  correct  to  say  of  Christ  that,  asto  his  human 
nature,  he  was  o/aoovo-ioj  (of  the  same  nature)  with  u  i. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Eutyches  was  solicitous 
chiefly  to  confute  Nestorius,  who  kept  the  two  natures 
almost  entirely  distinct,  and  seemed  to  deny  any  other 
union  than  that  of  purpose  and  co-operation;  and  in 
particular  he  disliked  all  phrases  which  predicated  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  the  human  nature,  of  the  divine 
nature;  and  to  enable  him  to  overturn  this  error  he  so 
blended  the  two  natures  that  they  could  not  afterward  I 
be  distinguished. — Mar. 

3  This  was  an  occasional  council  assembled  for  other 
purposes,  before  which  Eusebius  appeared  an'1,  a  >ust  d 
Eutyches.  The  council  peremptorily  required  him  to 
give  up  his  opinions,  and  on  his  refusal  proceeded  at 
once  to  excommunicate  him.  See  the  Acts  of  this 
council  in  Ilarduin's  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  p.  70,  &c. 
also  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketxer.  vol.  vi.  pages  108 — 158. 
—  Mur. 

i  Bee  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  &c. ;  Libera- 
tus.  Brcviariwn,  cap.  xii.  p.  76;  Leo  Magn. 
xciii.  p.  625;  Nicephorus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  air.  cap* 
xhii.  p.  650,  fee.  [Walch,  Hist,  der  Kirchenttersamm, 
p.  301,  &o.  and  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  vi.  pages  175 — 
264;  Bower's  I. ires  of  the  Pope*  (Leo),  vol.il.  pages 
IS  '.-.  4to.  The  aged  emperor  Theodosius  11.  was 
managed  by  die  Eutyonians,  and  therefore  he  called  Buck 
a  council  as  would  accomplish  their  wishes.  In  the 
council.  Eutyches  offered  a  confession  of  faith  whirl) 
did  not  touch  the  point  in  debate,  and  this  was  accepted 
without  allowing  Ins  accusers  to  he  heard.  By  accla- 
mation the  doctrine   of  two   natures  in   the  incarnate 

Word  was  condemned.    Dioscorus  then  proposed  to 

condemn  Flavianus  and  Eusohius.  Hero  opposition 
was  made,  anil  Dioscorus  called  on  the  imperial  Com- 
mission! is.  who  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  church; 
a  band  of  soldiers  and  an  armed  mob  rushed  in.  'i  lie 
terrified  bishops  no  longer  resisted.   Every  membf  ■  <  iu 
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The  Greeks  call  this  Epliesine  council 
ehvohov  X>]tfrp/x^v,  an  Assembly  of  robbers, 
to  signify  that  everything  was  carried  in  it 
by  fraud  and  violence.  This  name  indeed 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  many  coun- 
cils of  this  and  the  subsequent  times. 

15.  But  the  scene  changed  soon  after. 
Flavianus  and  his  adherents  engaged  Leo 
the  Great,  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  their  side 
— a  course  which  was  commonly  taken  in 
that  age  by  those  who  were  foiled  by  their 
enemies — and  also  represented  to  the  em- 
peror that  an  affair  of  such  magnitude 
demanded  a  general  council  to  settle  it. 
Theodosius  however  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  grant  the  request  of  Leo,  and  call 
such  a  council ;  but  on  his  death  Marcian, 
his  successor,  summoned  a  new  council  at 
Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  which  is  called 
the  fourth  general  council.1  In  this  very 
numerous  assembly  the  legates  of  Leo  the 
Great  (who  had  already  publicly  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  in  his  famous 
Epistle  to  Flavianus)  were  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  influential.  Dioscorus  therefore 
was  condemned,  deposed,  and  banished  to 
Paphlagonia,  the  Acts  of  the  Epliesine 
council  were  rescinded,  the  Epistle  of  Leo 
A-.as  received  as  a  rule  of  faith,  Eutyches, 
who  had  already  been  divested  of  his  cleri- 
cal dignity  and  exiled  by  the  emperor,  was 
condemned  though  absent,  and  not  to  men- 
tion the  other  decrees  of  the  council,  all 
Christians  were  required  to  believe,  what 


all  one  hundred  and  forty-nine)  signed  the  decrees. 
Flavianus  was  deposed  and  banished.  Eusebius  of 
Doryleuui,  Theodoret  of  Cyprus,  Doninus  of  Antioch, 
and  several  others  were  also  deposed.  The  decisions  of 
this  council  were  ratified  by  the  emperor,  and  ordered 
to  be  everywhere  enforced. — Mur. 

i  This  is  the  last  of  the  four  great  oecumenical  coun- 
cils, whose  determinations  on  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ  are 
universally  received,  not  merely  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches,  but  by  Protestant  churches,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  consonant  with  Scripture.  Hooker 
In  his  Eccles.  Polity  (book  v.  sec.  54)  has  made  the 
following  pithy  observations  on  these  councils,  which 
distinctly  set  forth  the  purport  of  their  respective  deci- 
sions : — "  There  are  but  four  things  which  concur  to 
make  complete  the  whole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ— his  deity,  his  manhood,  the  conjunction  of  both, 
and  the  distinction  of  the  one  from  the  other  being 
joined  in  one.  Four  principal  heresies  there  arc  which 
have  In  those  things  withstood  the  truth  :  Arians,  by 
bending  themselves  against  the  deity  of  Christ ;  Apol- 
linariant,  by  maiming  and  misinterpreting  that  which 
belongeth  to  his  human  nature  ;  Nestorians,  by  rending 
Christ  asunder  and  dividing  him  into  two  persons  ;  the 
followers  of  Eutyches,  by  confounding  in  his  person 
those  natures  which  they  should  distinguish.  Against 
these,  there  have  been  four  most  famous  ancient  ge- 
neral councils :  the  council  of  Nice  [325],  to  define 
against  Ariant;  against  ApoWnarians,  the  council  of 
Constantinople  [381];  the  council  of  Ephetus  [431], 
against  Nestorians ;  against  Eutychians,  the  Chalcedon 

council  [451].  In  four  words—  aAr,0<o;,  reAe'co?,  aSicu- 
peTw,,  d<7vyx^ra>,»>  tn*bft  perfectly,  indhisibly,  distinct?//; 
the  first  applied  to  his  being  God;  and  the  second  to 
his  being  man  ;  the  third  to  his  being  of  both,  one  ;  and 
the  fourth  to  his  still  continuing  in  that  one,  hoth." 
—  li. 


most  to  this  day  do  believe,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  but  one  person  yet  two  dis- 
tinct natures  no  way  confounded  or  mixed.2 
16.  This  remedy,  which  was  intended  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  church,  was  worse 
than  the  disease;  for  a  great  part  of  the 
oriental  and  Egyptian  doctors,  though  hold- 
ing various  sentiments  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this 
council  of  Chalcedon  and  to  the  Epistle  of 
Leo  the  Great,  which  the  council  had 
adopted,  and  contended  earnestly  for  one 
nature  in  Christ.  Hence  arose  most  de- 
plorable discords  and  civil  wars  almost  ex- 
ceeding credibility.  In  Egypt  the  excited 
populace,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Marcian  [a.d.  457]  murdered  Proterius,  the 
successor  of  Dioscorus,  and  appointed  in  his 
place  Timotheus  iElurus,  a  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  one  incarnate  nature.  And  al- 
though JElurus  was  expelled  from  his  office 
by  the  emperor  Leo,  yet  under  the  [second 
succeeding]  emperor,  Basiliscus,  he  reco- 
vered it.  After  his  death  [a.d.  47G]  the 
friends  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  elected 
Timotheus,  surnamed  Salophaciolus,  and 
the  advocates  for  one  nature  chose  Peter 
Moggus.  But  Salophaciolus  being  dead,  in 
the  year  482  Moggus,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Zeno  and  by  the  influence  of  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  obtained  full  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  John 
Talaia,  whom  the  Chalcedonians  had  elected, 
was  removed.3 


2  See  the  Acts  of  this  council  in  all  the  Collections 
of  Councils  ;  e.g.  Ilarduin,  torn.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  See  also 
Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  iv.  ;  Cave,  Hist. 
Liter,  vol.  i.  pages  482 — 487  ;  Walch,  Hist,  der  Kir- 
chenversamm.  pages  307 — 314;  and  Hist,  der  Ketzer. 
vol.  vi.  pages  293 — 489  ;  Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Leo 
I),  vol.  ii.  pages  5G — 100,  4to  ;  Miinscher,  Dogmengez. 
iv.  S'J  ;  Gieseler's  Text-book  by  Cunningham  i.  240. 
The  exposition  of  faith  in  the  5th  action  of  this  coun- 
cil, was  designed  to  guard  against  both  Eutychian  and 
Nestorian  errors.  After  recognising  the  Nicene  and 
Constantinopolitan  creeds,  with  Leo's  letter  to  Flavi- 
anus, &c.  they  say  : — "  Following  therefore  these  holy 
fathers,  we  unitedly  declare  that  one  and  the  same  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  being 
perfect  in  his  Godhead  and  perfect  in  his  humanity ; 
truly  God  and  truly  man  with  a  rational  soul  and  body; 
of  like  essence  (o[j.oo-jo-los)  with  the  Father  as  to  Ins 
Godhead,  and  of  like  essence  (6p.oov<nos)  with  us  as  to 
his  manhood ;  in  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted ;  be- 
gotten (ycvvr)0cl<;)  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity  as  to 
his  Godhead  ;  and  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God  (Osotokcv) 
in  these  last  days,  for  us  and  for  our  salvation  as  to  his 
manhood ;  recognised  as  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only- 
begotten  ;  ofktwo  natures,  unconfounded,  unchanged, 
undivided,  inseparable  (aarvy\vT(x)<;,  arpeVrto?,  afiiatptVto?, 
dxwpta-Tws) ;  the  distinction  of  natures  not  all  done 
away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the  peculiarity  (iSco-nji) 
of  each  nature  preserved,  and  combining  (cmi'Tpexovcnjs) 
into  one  substance  (v;r6trra<np) ;  not  separated  or 
divided  into  two  persons  (npoo-wTra),  but  one  Son,  Only- 
begotten,  God  the  'Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  M 
the  prophets  before  [taught]  concerning  him,  so  he 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  taught  us,  and  the  creed 
of  the  fathers  hath  transmitted  to  us." — Mm: 

8  See  Liberatns,  Breviarium  Hist.  cap.  .wi.  wii. 
xviii.  ;  Evagrius.  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  ii.  cap.  \ iii.  lib.  hi- 
cap.  iii.:  Le  Qnien,  Oriens  c'/uiit.  torn.  ii.  p.  410,  .\e. 
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17.  I"  Syria  the  abbot  Barsumas  (a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Barsumas  of  Nisibis,  who 

established  the  Xestorian  sect)  having  been 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
went  about  propagating  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches.  lie  also  spread  this  doctrine 
among  the  neighbouring  Armenians  about 
the  year  460  by  means  of  his  disciple  Samuel; 
yet  the  Syrians  are  commonly  represented 
as  afterwards  giving  up  this  harsher  form  of 
the  Eutychian  doctrine,  under  the  guidance 
of  Zenaias  or  Philoxenus,  the  bishop  of 
Mabug  [or  Hierapolis],  and  the  famous 
Peter  "[the  Fuller]  Gnapheus  in  Greek  and 
Fullo  in  Latin ;  for  these  men  denied  what 
Eutyches  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  in  the 
divine,  and  simply  inculcated  that  Christ 
possessed  one  nature,  which  yet  was  a  two- 
fold or  compound  one.  Still,  as  this  doc- 
trine was  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the 
believers  in  it  most  stedfastly  rejected  that 
council. l 

18.  Peter,  who  was  surnamed  the  Fuller, 
because  while  a  monk  he  pursued  the  trade 
of  a  fuller,  got  possession  of  the  see  of  An- 
tioch;  and  although  he  was  often  ejected 
and  condemned  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  yet  in  the  year 
482  he  obtained  a  full  establishment  in  it 
by  authority  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  through 
the  influence  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople.2 This  man,  who  was  formed  to 
promote  discord  and  controversy,  occa- 
sioned new  contests,  and  was  thought  to  aim 
at  establishing  a  new  sect  called  the  Theo- 
paschites,  because  he  recommended  to  the 
eastern  churches  an  addition  to  the  hymn 
called  Trisagium,  by  inserting  after  the 
words  O  Holy  God,  Holy  Almighty,  Holy 
Eternal,  the  clause — who  wast  crucified  for 
us.  He  undoubtedly  made  this  addition 
with  sectarian  views,  intending  to  establish 
men  more  firmly  in  his  favourite  doctrine, 
that  of  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  lint  his 
adversaries,  especially  Felix  of  Home  and 
others,  perverted  his  meaning,  and  main- 
tained that  he  intended  to  teach  that  all  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead  were  crucified, 
and  therefore  such  as  approved  this  form  of 
the  hymn  were  called  Theopaschites.     The 


1  A  iseman,  Bibliath.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  II.  p.  1 — 10, 
and  his  Diss.  De  Monophytitis  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
p.  2,  So.     [According  t<>  Walch,  the  parties  were  con- 
tinually coming  n  ther  in  doctrine,  bo  that  the 
theological  dispute  was  sinking  fa  ■  Into  a  mei 
machy.     But  several  questions  of  foots  or  acts  of  the 
partit  -  became  the  subjects  of  lasting  dispute  and  con- 
tention.    S<  a  v  alch'    Hitt.  d 
12.     Mur. 
-  \  alealua,  h>^.  rf<   /'  f< ■>  1  • 

1  //;,;  collectis,  annexed  to  hi-  "> 
toin.  iii.  p.  17.!.  Arc. 


consequence  of  this  dispute  was,  that  the 
western  Christians  rejected  this  form  of  the 
hymn,  which  they  understood  to  refer  to  the 
whole  Trinity,  but  the  oriental  Christians 
continued  to  use  it  constantly,  even  down 
to  modern  times,  without  offence,  because 
they  refer  the  hymn  to  Christ  only,  or  to 
but  one  person  in  the  Trinity.3 

19.  To  settle  these  manifold  dissensions, 
which  exceedingly  disquieted  both  church 
and  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  the  year 
482,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  offered  to  the  contending 
parties  that  formula  of  concord  which  is 
commonly  called  his  Hcnoticon.  This 
formula  repeated  and  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  decreed  in  the  councils  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon, 
against  the  Arians,  ZSTestorians,  and  Euty- 
chians,  but  it  made  no  mention  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon;4  for  Zeno  had  been  led  by 
Acacius  to  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the 
disaffected  was,  not  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  but  to  the  council  it- 
self. This  formula  of  concord  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  leaders  of  the  Monoph 
party,  Peter  Moggus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  Peter  Fullo,  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  was 
likewise  approved  by  Acacius  of  Constanti- 


3  See  Noris,  De  taw  ex  Trinitate  came  passo,  in  his 
Opp.  torn.  iii.  Diss.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  782;  Asseman,  Bib- 
lioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  518,  8re.  to:n.  ii.  p.  36, 
180,  &c.  Tand  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketser.  vol.  vii.  p. 
237,  &C.  329,  339,  &c—  Mur. 

4  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv;  Liberatu?, 
Li  1 evi  nium  Hist.  cap.  xviii.  [in  both  of  which  the  He~ 
nulicon  is  given.  Mosheim's  description  of  this  famous 
decree  is  very  imperfect.  In  it  the  emperor  explicitly 
recognises  the  creed  of  the  Nicene  and  Con?tantinopc- 
litan  councils,  as  the  only  established  and  allowed  or  d 
of  the  church,  and  declares  every  person  an  alien  from 
the  true  church  who  would  introduce  any  other.  This 
creed  he  says  was  received  by  that  council  of  E] 
which  condemned  Nestorius,  win  in  with  Eutyches  the 
emperor  pronounces  to  be  heretics.  He  also  acknow- 
ledges the  twelve  chapters  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  he 
sound  and  orthodox,  and  declares  Mary  to  I 
mother  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  to  possess  two  n 

in  one  of  which  he  was  6/xoov<rios  of  like  substance  with, 
the  Father,  and  in  the  other,  6/uoouo-io?  with  us.  Thus 
he  fully  recognised  the  doctrines  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  without  alluding  at  all  to  that  body,  and 
affirming  that  these  doctrines  were  embraced  by  all 
members  of  the  true  church,  he  calls  upon  all  Chris- 
tiana to  unite  on  this  sole  basis,  and  "anathematizes 
every  person  who  has  thought  or  thinks  otherwise, 
either  now  or  at  any  other  time,  whether  at  Chalcedon 
or  in  any  other  synod  whatever,  but  more  especially  the 
aforesaid  persons,  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  and  such  as 

embrace  their  sentiments,"  and  concludes  with  renew  i 
exhortations  to  a  union  on  this  basis.  This  formula  of 
union  was  happily  calculated  to  unite  the  nior, 

derate  of  both  parties.     It  required  in 

principle  on  the  part  of  the  Monophysites,  or  .  \ 
f  their  favourite  phraseology;  but  it  also  re» 
guired  tii,'  dominant  party  to  give  up  the  advantagi 
ovi  l-  iii.  Ir  foes  w  bich  tin  j  had  obtaini  d  by  the  general 
oounoll  of  Chalcedon.  In  Egypt,  the  Henoticon  was 
extensively  embraced,  but  the  bishop-  of  Ronv 
opposed  to  ii.  and  were  able  to  rentier  it  generally 
inefficient.  \fur.  [See  a  dissertation  on  this  subject, 
!>■  Henotico  Zenonts  in  Jablonski,  Opuscufa,  Ed.  Te 
vol.    h.    p.  .;.!_'.      See  also    Mihnan's   C, 

!>■  1 '.  and  Fall,  vol.  vlil.  p.  318,  &c— A. 
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nople  and  by  all  the  more  moderate  of  both 
parties;  but  the  violent  on  both  sides  re- 
sisted it,  and  complained  that  thisllenoticon 
did  injustice  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.1 
Hence  arose  new  controversies  as  trouble- 
some as  those  which  preceded. 

20.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Monophy- 
sites or  Eutychians  considered  Peter  Moggus 
as  having  committed  a  great  crime  by  ac- 
ceding to  the  Henoticon,  and  therefore  they 
united  in  a  new  party,  which  was  called 
that  of  the  Acephali,  because  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  head  or  leader.2  Afterwards 
this  sect  became  divided  into  three  parties, 
the  Anthropomorphites,  the  Barsanuphites, 
and  the  Esianists;  and  these  sects  were 
succeeded  in  the  next  age  by  others,  of 
which  the  ancients  make  frequent  mention.3 
Yet  the  inquirer  into  the  subject  must  be 
informed  that  some  of  these  Eutychian  sects 
are  altogether  imaginary,  that  others  differed 
not  in  reality  but  only  in  terms,  and  that 
some  were  distinguished,  not  by  their  sen- 
timents but  by  some  external  rites  and  other 
outward  circumstances.  And  they  were 
likewise  of  temporary  duration ;  for  in 
the  next  century  they  all  became  extinct, 
through  the  influence  especially  of  Jacobus 
Baradaeus.4 

21.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Felix  III.  with 
his  friends  attacked  Acacius,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  favoured  the  He- 
noticon, as  a  betrayer  of  the  truth,  and  ex- 
cluded him  from  church  communion.  To 
justify  this  hostility  Felix  and  his  successors 
taxed  Acacius  with  favouring  the  Monophy- 
sites  and  their  leaders,  Peter  Mojrgus  and 
Peter  Fullo,  with  contempt  for  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  with  some  other  things. 
But  in  reality,  as  many  facts  demonstrate, 
Acacius  became  thus  odious  to  the  Roman 


1  See  Facundus  llermianensis,  Defensio  trium  Capi- 
um,  lib.  xii.  cap.  iv. 

*  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eerie.1!,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii. ;  Leontius 
Byzant.  De  Seeds,  in  Canisius,  Lection.  Anli(\.  torn.  i. 
p.  537  ;  Timotheus  Presbyter,  in  Cotelier's  Monism. 
Eccles.  Grce.  torn.  iii.  p.  409.  [From  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  the  Eutychians  gradually  receded 
from  the  peculiar  views  of  Eutyches,  and  therefore  dis- 
carded the  name  of  Eutychians  and  assumed  the  more 
appropriate  one  of  Monophysites,  which  indicated  their 
distinguishing  tenet,  that  the  two  natures  of  Cbrist 
vrerc  so  united  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature.  The 
whole  party  therefore  having  long  renounced  Eutyches 
as  their  hauler,  when  seme  of  them  also  nnounced 
Moggus,  they  wore  indeed  Acephali,  without  a 
Yet  all  the  branches  of  tins  sect  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Monophysites  till  late  in  tfa 
century,  when  Jacobus  Baradaus  raised  them  up  from 
extreme  depression  through  persecution,  and  they  as- 
BUmed  the  name  of  Jacobites,  a  name  which  th 
to  this  day.—  Mar. 

1  These  sects  are  enumerated  by  Basu Profegom, 

ad  Canirii  Lection.  Antiq.  cap.  iii.  and  \  neman,  Diss. 
de  MonopJtysitis,  p.  7,  Arc. 

i  Tor  an  account  of  Jacobus  Iiarada>us  and  his 
labours  in  resuscitating  the  fallen  tecl  of  the  Bfonophy- 
sites  see  Welch,  Hist,  d,  r  KetZST.  vol.  viii  p;-p  1  i  I 
— 491  —  A/i/r. 


pontiffs,  because  he  denied  by  his  actions 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  and  was 
extremely  eager  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
and  advance  the  honour  of  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Greeks  defended  the 
character  and  memory  of  their  bishop 
against  the  aspersions  of  the  Romans.  This 
contest  was  protracted  till  the  following  cen- 
tury, when  the  pertinacity  of  the  Romans 
triumphed,  and  caused  the  names  of  Acacius 
and  Peter  Fullo  to  be  struck  out  of  the  sa- 
cred registers,  and  consigned  as  it  were  to 
perpetual  infamy.5 

22.  The  cause  of  so  great  a  series  of  evils 
appears  to  be  a  very  small  matter.  It  is 
said  that  Eutyches  believed  that  the  divine- 
nature  of  Christ  absorbed  his  human  nature, 
so  that  Christ  consisted  of  but  one  nature, 
and  that  the  divine ;  yet  whether  this  was 
the  fact  or  not  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  This 
sentiment  however  together  with  Eutyches, 
was  abandoned  and  rejected  by  the  opposers 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  who  were 
guided  by  Xenias  and  Peter  Fullo,  and 
therefore  they  are  more  properly  called 
Monophysites  than  Eutychians ;  for  all  who 
are  designated  by  this  name  hold  that  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  so 
united  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature,  yet 
without  any  conversion,  confusion,  or  com- 
mixture ;  and  that  this  doctrine  may  not  be 
understood  differently  from  their  real  mean- 
ing, they  often  say  there  is  but  one  nature 
in  Christ,  yet  it  is  twofold  and  compound.0 
With  Eutyches  they  disclaimed  all  con- 
nexion, but  they  venerate  Diosccrus,  Bar- 
sumas,  Xenias,  and  Peter  Fullo,  as  pillars 
of  their  sect,  and  reject  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  together  with  the 
epistle  of  Leo  the  Great.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Monophysites,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
language  they  used,  appears  to  differ  from 
the  doctrine  established  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  not  substantially,  but  only  in 
the  mode  of  stating  it;7  yet  if  Ave  attend 
carefully  to    the   metaphysical    arguments 


ft  Valesius,  Diss,  de  Synodis  Romims  i,i  qu&bue  datn- 
natus  at.  Acacius,  subjoined  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Scriptores  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  17!',  &c;  Easnage,  Hist,  de 
VEglise,  tome  i.  p.  301,  380,  381,  &c;  Nouveau  Diction. 
Bist.  Crit.  tome  i.  art.  Acacius,  p.  7~>,  \c;  Blonde!]. 
Dr  lu  Trimaiiie  dansl' Eg/ise,  p.  2"'.),  fee.;  Ada 
torum,  torn.  iii.  Februarii.  p.  562,  &c.     [Bower1 

Pu  n  (Felix  III.  >  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  *c.  ito.—Mur. 

8  See  the  quotations  from  works  of  Monophysites, by 
that  excellent  and  at  times  sufficiently  ingenuous 
writer.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  toin.  ii.  p.  25, 
26.  29,  34,  117,  133,  185,  277.  297,  &c. 

7  Many  learned  men  eonsider  this  controversy  as  a 

■trite   about   words.       Anion-  the    M< 

ry  Abulphartkjus,  the  most  learned  of  th 
was  of  this  opinion.    Asseman.  Bibtioth.  Orient,  tattc. 
torn.  ii.  p.  291.      Add  the  Biblioth.  Itntique,  torn.  xvii. 
;..  28fl  ;   La  Croi    .   //    t.  di   I   n  istianismn  d 
23;  and  Hist.du  Christ,  d' Ethiopie,  p.   14,  &c. 

an    net  ntpra,  p.  297),  though  living  at  Home, 
came  near  to  avowing  this  opinion. 
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and  subtleties  by  which  they  supported  their 
views,1  perhaps  we  shall  conclude  that  their 
controversy  with  the  Chalccdonians  was  not 

wholly  a  strife  about  words. 

23.  Other  troubles  from  the  West  invaded 
the  church  in  this  century,  and  continued 
down  through  subsequent  ages.  Pelagius8 
and  Ccelestius,8  the  former  a  Briton  and  the 
latter  an  Irishman,  both  monks  living  at 
Home  and  in  high  reputation  for  their  vir- 
and  piety,  conceived  that  the  doctrines 
of  Christians   concerning   the   innate  de- 


1  See  the  subtle  disputation  of  Abulpharajus  in  As- 
seman   ubi  supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  288. 

-  Pelagius,  the  heresiarch,  was  probably  a  Welchman 
whose  real  name  it  is  said  was  Morgan  or  Marigena, 
which  was  translated  IleAdyios,  Pelagius.  He  was  a 
British  monk,  went  to  Rome  about  the  year  400,  im- 
bibed the  opinions  of  Origen,  and  began  to  publish  his 
heretical  sentiments  concerning  original  sin  and  free 
grace  about  A.D.  405.  In  the  year  408,  when  the  Goths 
were  laying  waste  Italy,  he  and  Ccelestius  retired  to 
Sicily,  and  in  111  to  Africa.  Ccelestius  remained  there, 
but  Pelagius  proceeded  on  to  Egypt  to  visit  the  monks 
of  that  country.  In  415  he  removed  to  Palestine,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Crosius  (now  in  the  East)  impeached  him,  but  he  so 
far  purged  himself  before  the  council  of  Diospolis  in 
417,  as  to  be  acquitted.  But  the  next  year  he  was 
condemned  by  the  councils  of  Carthage  and  Milevi,  as 
well  as  by  the  popes  Innocent  and  Zosimus,  and  the 
emperor  Honorius  ordered  him  and  his  adherents  to  be 
expelled  from  Rome.  Thecdotus  of  Antioch  now  held 
a  council  which  condemned  him.  His  subsequent 
history  is  unknown. — He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
genius,  learning,  and  sanctity,  yet  he  was  accused  of 
dissembling  as  to  his  real  sentiments.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  Paul's  Epistles  (perhaps  the  work  pub- 
lished among  those  of  Jerome  and  ascribed  to  that 
father)  ;  also  an  Epistle  to  Demetrius,  De  Virginitate, 
A.D.  II  •'!  ( falsely  ascribed  both  to  Jerome  and  to  Augus- 
tine, and  published  as  theirs)  :  a  Confession  of  his 
Faith,  addressed  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d. 
417.  His  last  works  are  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  Liber 
cvkoyiuv  sive  Testimoniorum  <  Collections  from  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  some  doctrines) ;  De  Libero  Arbit- 
rio,  De  Natura,  and  several  Epistles.  See  Cave's  Hist. 
Liter,  i.  p.  381,  &c. —  Mur.  [See  Wiggers,  Versuch  einer 
Pragmatischen  Darstelhtng  des  August,  and  Pelagian. 
Berlin,  1821,  translated  with  additions  by  Professor 
Emerson,  Andover  (U.  S.),  1840.— It. 

3  Ccelestius,  of  honourable  birth,  was  a  student  at 
Rome  when  Pelagius  arrived  there.  Embracing  the 
views  of  his  fellow  islander,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Sicily  in  408,  and  to  Africa  in  411,  where  he  remained 
some  years.  In  412  he  was  accused  before  the  bishop 
of  (artbage  for  heresy,  and  condemned  by  a  council 
I!''  ap]  ealed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  went 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  became  a  presbyter.  He  now 
n mated  1 1 > ^  errors  widely  in  Asia  and  the  islands. 
lii  116  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  next  year  to 
Rome,  when  he  so  far  satisfied  Zosimus  as  to  obtain 
from  bin  a  recommendation  to  the  bishops  of  Africa 
to  re-tore  him.  Hut  in  418  he  wm  condemned  by  a 
synod  at  Borne,  and  was  banished  from  the  empire  by 
the  emperor.  Be  now  concealed  himself  in  the  Bast 
!n  i _:* » the  emperor  forbade  bis  coming  to  Constantino- 
ple in  180a  synodal  Etome  condemned  him,  and  also 
the  oonncfl  of  Ephesus  In  481.  From  that  time  we 
heal-  no  more  of  him.     He  wrote  a  confession  of  bis 

(kith,  several   Epistles,  and  BOOM  slim  t  puce-.;  hut  none 

of  lii>  works  have  reached  as  entire,  except  bis  Con- 
fession lit  (kith  and  perhaps  some  Epistles  anion:;  those 
of  Jerome.  Bee  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  I.  p.  884,  &c. 
ftfttr.  [That  Coslestius  was  an  irishman  is  evidenl  from 
Jerome i  ProUadUb.  prim,  ettert.  Comment,  in  Jerem.) 
who  calls  him  a  Scut,  which  in  the  language  of  that 

century  means  a    native  of  Ireland.      Tbis   is  also  the 

opinion  of  Ussher     Brit.   Ece.  Primordia,  p.  808,  786) 

Noris  I  list.  1''  lap.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  |  and  Jerome's  editor, 
Martianay  (Note  ubi  mjnu.j  —  H. 


pravity  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  internal 
divine  grace  in  order  to  the  illumination 
and  renovation  of  the  soul,  tended  to  dis- 
courage human  efforts,  anu  were  a  great 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  holiness,  and 
of  course  ought  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
church.  They  therefore  taught  that  what 
was  commonly  inculcated  and  believed,  re- 
specting a  corruption  of  the  human  nature 
derived  to  us  from  our  first  parents,  was  not 
true ;  that  the  parents  of  the  human  race 
sinned  only  for  themselves  and  not  for  their 
posterity;  that  men  are  now  born  as  pure 
and  innocent  as  Adam  was  when  God 
created  him;  that  men  therefore  can,  by 
their  natural  power,  renovate  themselves 
and  reach  the  highest  degree  of  holiness ; 
and  that  external  grace  is  indeed  needful  to 
excite  men  to  efforts,  but  that  they  have  no 
need  of  anv  internal  divine  urace.4     These 


4  According  to  Walch  (Hist,  der  Kctzer.  vol.  iv.  p. 
735,  &c.)  as  abridged  by  Schlegel,  the  system  of  Pela- 
gius was  as  fellows.  1.  Men  as  they  now  come  into 
the  world  are,  in  respect  to  their  powers  and  abilities, 
in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was  created.  2. 
Adam  sinned,  but  his  sinning  harmed  no  one  but  him- 
self. 3.  Human  nature  therefore  is  not  changed  by 
the  fall,  and  death  is  not  a  punishment  for  sin ;  but 
Adam  would  have  died  had  he  not  apostatized.  For 
death  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  pains  of  child-birth,  diseases,  and  outward 
evils,  particularly  in  children.  4.  Much  less  is  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  his  offspring,  for  God 
would  be  unjust  if  he  imputed  to  us  the  actions  of 
others.  5.  Such  imputation  cannot  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Christ  has  redeemed  infants  ;  for,this  r 
tion  is  to  be  understood  of  their  heirship  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  from  which  an  heirship  to  another's 
guilt  will  not  follow.  6.  Neither  does  the  baptism  of 
infants  prove  such  an  imputation;  for  they  thereby 
obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  Christ  has  pro- 
mised only  to  baptized  persons.  7.  When  children 
die  without  baptism  they  are  not  therefore  damned. 
They  are  indeed  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  not  from  eternal  blessedness.  For  the  Pelagians 
held  to  a  threefold  state  after  death;  damnation  for 
sinners,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  baptized  Christians 
who  live  a  holy  life  and  for  baptized  children,  and 
eternal  life  for  unbaptized  children  and  for  unl  aptised 
adults  who  live  virtuous  lives.  8.  Much  less  is  human 
nature  depraved  in  consequence  of  the  fail  of  I 
There  is  therefore  no  hereditary  sin.  0.  For  though 
it  may  be  granted  that  Adam  is  so  far  the  author  of 
sin,  as  he  was  the  first  that  sinned  and  by  his  example 
[uci  d  Others,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
a  propagation  of  sin  by  generation.  10.  This  supposed 
propagation  of  .sin  is  the  less  admissible,  because  it 
would  imply  a  propagation  of  souls,  which  is  not  true. 

11.  Neither  can  such  a  propagation  be  maintained 
without  impeaching  the  justice  of  God,  introducing 
unconditional  necessity,  and  destroying  our  freedom. 

12.  It  is  true  there  are  in  men  sinful  propensil 
particular  the  propensity  for  sexual  intercourse,  but 
these  are  not  Bins.  18.  If  sin  was  propagated  by  natu- 
ral generation,  and  every  motion  of  the  sinful  propen- 
sities and  every  desire  therefore  were  sinful,  then  the 
marriage  st.it>'  would  be  sinful.  1 1.  As  man  has  ability 
to  sin,  so  has  he  also  not  only  ability  to  discern  what  is 
good,  but  likewise  power  to  desire  it  and  to  perform  it. 
And  this  is  the  freedom  Of  the  will,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial   to    man   tbat    be   cannot    lose  it.      15.   The    grace 

which  the  Bcriptures  represent  as  the  source  of  morally 
good  actions  in  man,  Pelagius  understood  to  denote 
various  things.  For  be  understood  the  word  (a)  of  the 
whole  constitution  of  our  nature  and  especially  of  the 
endowment  of  free  will ;  (b)  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  di\  ine  law  :  c  of  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins  with- 
out any  influence  on  the  future  conduct:  (d)  of  the 


Chap,  v.] 
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doctrines  and  those  connected  with  them 
the  above-mentioned  monks  secretly  dis- 
seminated at  Koine;  but  in  the  year  410, 
on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  they 
retired  from  Rome,  and  going  first  to  Sicily 
and  thence  to  Africa  they  more  openly  ad- 
vanced their  opinions.  From  Africa  Pela- 
gius  went  to  Egypt,  butCcelestius  continued 
at  Carthage,  and  solicited  a  place  among 
the  presbyters  of  that  city;  but  his  novel 
opinions  being  detected,  he  was  condemned 
in  a  council  at  Carthage  a.d.  412,  and  leav- 
ing  the  country  he  went  to  Asia.  From 
this  time  Augustine,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Hippo,  began  to  assail  with  his  pen  the  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  and  to  him 
chiefly  belongs  the  praise  of  suppressing 
this  sect  at  its  very  birth.1 

example  of  Christ's  holy  life,  which  he  called  the  grace 
of  Christ ;  (e)  of  the  internal  change  in  the  understand- 
ing whereby  the  truth  is  recognised,  which  he  called 
grace  and  also  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (f) 
and  sometimes  grace  with  him  was  equivalent  to  bap- 
tism and  blessedness.     1G.  Man  is  as  capable  of  se- 
curing salvation  by  the  proper  use  of  his  powers,  as  of 
drawing  on  himself  damnation  by  the  misuse  of  them. 
17.  And  therefore  God  has  given  men  a  law,  and  this 
lav/ prescribes  nothing  impossible.     18.  God  requires 
from  men  a  perfect  personal  obedience  to  his  law.    19. 
Actions  originating  from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness 
are  not  sinful.     20.   So  also  natural  propensities  or  the 
craving  of  things   sinful  is  not  of  itself  sinful.     21. 
Therefore  perfect  personal  obedience  to  the  law  on  the 
part  of  men  is  practicable,  through  the  uncorruptness 
of  the  powers  of  nature.    22.  And  by  grace  (consisting 
in  external  divine  aids,  the  right  use  of  which  depends 
on  men's  free  will)  good  works  are  performed.     They 
did  not  deny  all  internal  change  in  men  by  grace,  but 
they  confined  it  solely  to  the  understanding,  and  con- 
troverted all  internal  change  of  the  will.     They  also 
limited  the  necessity  of  this  grace  by  maintaining  that 
it  was  not  indispensable  to  all  men,  and  that  it  only 
facilitated  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments.     23. 
This  possibility  of  performing  good  works  by  the  free 
use  of  our  natural  powers  they  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  the  existence  of  virtuous  persons  among  the  pagans ; 
and  likewise— 24.   From  the  saints  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  whom  they  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  first  from  Adam  to  Moses,  who  like  the  pagans  had 
only  natural  grace ;  the  second,  from  Moses  to  Christ 
who  had  the  grace  of  the  law.     Some  of  the  saints  who 
had  the  law  were  all  their  lifetime  without  sin,  others 
sinned  indeed,  but  being  converted  they  ceased  to  sin 
and  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law.     25.  The 
grace  whereby  perfect  obedience  becomes  possible,  is  a 
consequence  of  precedent  good  works ;  2G,  and  such 
obedience   is  absolutely  necessary   to   salvation.      27. 
Sins  originating  from  a  misuse  of  human  freedom  and 
continued  by  imitation  and  by  custom  were  forgiven, 
under  the  Old  Testament  solely  on  account  of  good 
works,  and  under  the  New  Testament  through  the  grace 
of  Christ.     28.  Their  idea  of  the  way  of  salvation  then 
was  this  :  A  man  who  has  sinned  converts  himself— that 
is,  he  leaves  off  sinning  and  this  by  his  own  powers.  He 
believes  on  Christ— that  is,  he  embraces  his  doctrines, 
if':  is  now  baptized,  and  on  account  of  this  baptism  all 
bis  previous  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  he  is  without 
Bin.    He  has  the  Instructions  and  the  example  of  Christ, 
whereby  he  is  placed  in  a  condition  to  render  perfect 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.     This  he  can  do  if  he  will, 
and   he  can  either  withstand  all  temptations  or  fall 
from  grace.     29.  Moreover  they  admitted  conditional 
decrees,  the  condition  of  which   was  either  foreseen 
good  works  or  foreseen  sin. —  Mur. 

l  The  history  of  the  Pelagians  has  been  written  by 
many  persons;  as  by  Abp.  Dasher,  in  bis  Eccleriar. 
Britan.  Primordia;  Joh.  a  Laet,  ;i  Netherlander;  \  o  • 
sius;  Noris;  Gamier,  iii  bis  Supplement  to  the  works 
of  Theodoret ;  Jansen,  in  bis  Augtutinus,  and  others. 


24.  Pelagius  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
East;  for  under  the  patronage  of  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  considered  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagius  as  concurring  with 
the  opinions  of  Origen,  to  which  John  was 
attached,  Pelagius  freely  professed  his  sen- 
timents and  gathered  disciples.  And  al- 
though he  was  impeached  in  the  year  415 
by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom 
Augustine  had  sent  into  Palestine,  yet  a 
convention  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem  dismissed 
him  without  censure,  and  a  little  after,  in  a 
council  held  at  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  he 
was  entirely  acquitted  of  crime  and  error.2 


The  French  Jesuit  De  Longueval  left  a  MS.  Historic/, 
Pelagiana.  See  his  Preface  to  the  ninth  vol.  of  his 
History  of  the  Gallican  Church,  p.  iv.  But  among  so 
many  writers,  no  one  yet  has  exhausted  the  whole  sub- 
ject or  shown  himself  free  from  undue  partiality. 
[This  partiality  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  renewal  of 
these  controversies.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  some 
in  the  Christian  church  who  coincided  either  wholly  or 
partially  with  Pelagius,  and  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  Augustine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scholastics 
adopted  the  greatest  part  of  Augustine's  sentiments, 
and  these  two  parties  have  never  been  at  rest.  The 
affair  with  Gotteschalcus  and  the  contests  between  the 
Thomists  and  the  Scotists  kept  up  these  disquietudes  ; 
and  in  the  times  of  the  reformation,  the  commotions 
were  increased  when  Luther  and  Erasmus  came  upon 
the  Arena,  and  the  council  of  Trent  made  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Pelagian  system  to  be  articles  of  faith. 
From  that  period  onward  the  Protestants  have  main- 
tained that  the  Catholic  church  holds,  not  what  Augus- 
tine taught  but  what  Pelagius,  or  at  least  the  semi- 
Pelagians  inculcated  ;  and  the  Catholic  doctors  endea- 
vour to  maintain  the  contrary.  The  Dominicans  and 
the  Jesuits  and  also  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  have 
likewise  stirred  up  controversies  within  their  own 
church  respecting  Pelagianism  and  the  opinions  of 
Augustine  ;  and  among  the  Protestants,  the  charge  of 
Pelagianism  has  been  brought  against  the  Arminlans 
and  against  various  individual  doctors.  No  wonder 
therefore  if  all  these  learned  writers  of  the  Pelagian 
history  are  often  betrayed  into  errors  by  the  prejudices 
of  their  party. —  Schl.  [Walch's  account  is  full  and 
candid,  Hist,  tier  Ketzer.  vol.  iv.  pages  519 — 84G,  and 
for  the  semi-Pelagians,  vol.  v.  pages  3 — 228.  Miins- 
cher's  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  different  parties 
is  lucid  and  well  vouched,  Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  iv. 
pages  122— 2G2. — Mur.  [The  following  works  ought 
also  to  be  carefully  consulted  in  reference  to  this  im- 
portant controversy: — Milner's  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
cent.  v.  chap.  iii.  and  iv.;  Gicseler's  Lehrbuch,  &c.  the 
whole  of  the  section  87  with  its  accompanying  notes 
and  quotations  ;  Davidson's  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  373,  &c; 
Ilagcnbach,  Lehrbuch  dor  Dogmengeschichte,  Buclvs 
transl.  (in  Clark's  For.  Theol.  Libr.)  vol.  i.  p.  295,  &c; 
and  more  especially  Wiggers's  Vcrsuch  ein  r  pragmati- 
chen  Darstellung  d.  August,  u.  Pelagian,  translated 
by  Prof.  Emerson,  which  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
subject.  The  same  learned  German  published  in  1833 
a  similar  work  on  semi-Pelagianism,  which  has  not  yet 
been  translated  into  English. — R. 

2  See  Daniel,  Hist,  du  Concite  de  Diospolis  among  the 
shorter  works  of  this  eloquent  and  learned  Jesuit,  pub- 
lished, Paris,  1724,  3  vols.  4to  in  torn.  i.  pages  G35 — G71. 
[Our  whole  information  respecting  these  councils  is 
derived  from  the  opposers  of  Pelagius,  Orosius,  Augus- 
tine, &c.  The  first  was  held  at  Jerusalem  in  the  month 
of  July,  415.  It  was  merely  an  assemblage  of  presby- 
ters, with  bishop  John  for  president.  Pelagius  and  the 
council  spoke  Greek,  but  Orosius  the  accuser,  Latin 
only.  This  gave  great  advantage  to  Pelagius.  Orosius 
stated  what  bad  been  done  in  Africa;  Pelagiui  Slid 
be  had  no  concern  with  those  councils.  Orosius 
was  called  upon  to  make  bis  charges  specific  against 
Pelagius.  He  then  stated  that  be  li.nl  beard  Pelagius 
affirm,  that  a  man  may  become  sinless  if  be  will,  and 
mat  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  obej  the  i  \\  <>i  God  i"  i 
Pelagius  explained  that  he  meant  it  should  bo  under- 
Q 
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The  controversy  being  removed  to  Rome, 
Zosimus  (who  was  made  pontiff  in  the 

417),  misled  partly  by  the  ambiguous  and 
apparently  sound  confession  of  faith  which 
Uceiestius,  then  residing  at  Home  offered, 
and  partly  by  the  flattering  and  insidious 
letters  and  protestations  of  Pelagius,  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  favour  of  these  monks, 
and  decided  that  wrung  had  been  done  to 
these  men  of  correct  sentiments  by  their  ad- 
versaries.1 But  the  Africans,  led  on  by 
Augustine,  continued  perseveringly  to  assail 
them  with  councils,  books,  and  letters.  Zosi- 
mus therefore  being  better  informed  changed 
his  opinion,  and  severely  condemned  those 
whom  he  had  before  extolled.  Afterwards, 
that  Ephesine  council  which  hurled  its 
thunders  against  Nestorius  also  condemned 
them ;  and  now  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and 
the  Palestinians,  by  their  councils,  and 
the  emperors,  by  their  laws  and  penalties, 
crushed  the  sect  in  its  commencement.2 

25.  These  unhappy  contests  produced, 
as  is  often  the  case,  other  dissensions  equally 
hurtful.  As  Augustine  did  not  at  first 
state  with  sufficient  uniformity  and  clear- 
ness his  opinions  respecting  the  divine 
grace  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  decrees 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of 
individual  men,  he  gave  occasion  to  certain 
monks  of  Adrumetum  and  to  some  persons 
in  Gaul  to  believe,  that  God  had  predesti- 
nated the  wicked  not  only  to  suffer  eternal 
punishment,  but  also  to  commit  sin  and  in- 
cur the  guilt  winch  will  merit  that  punish- 
ment, and  of  course  to  believe,  that  both 
the  good  and  the  sinful  actions  of  men  were, 
from  all  eternity,  divinely  predetermined 
and  fixed  by  an  inevitable  necessity.  These 
persons  were  called  Predestinarians.  Yet 
this  doctrine  did  not  spread  far,  for  Augus- 
tine more  clearly  explained  his  views,  and 
the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons  publicly 


stood,  with  the  aid.-:  of  divine  grace.  The  council  were 
satisfied  with  this  explanation.  The  second  couneil 
which  sat  at  Diospolis  or  Lydda  in  December  41"),  was 
composed  of  fourteen  bishops.  The  accusers  were  two 
Gallic  bishops,  Heros  and  Lauras,  but  neither  of  them 

t.      They  srnt  hi  a  long  list  of  errors,  which  thoy 

said  Pelagius  and  bis  followers  had  taught.  Pelagius 
replied  that  these  were  sot  his  opinions,  that  be  ana- 
thematized them,  and  thai  be  beli<  ved  what  the  Catho- 
lic Church  had  always  held.      With  this  the  eonneil  v<  .  v 

lied.  But  the  sentence  of  the  Africans  'till  remained 
in  force,  and  therefore  Pelagius  and  Ccel<   tin    both 
lit  the  Interference  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     Mur. 
i  Bee  Priek,  Zo  <  lemente  XI.  redivivus,  I  Lm, 

171!',    4to    ['and    I  lower.    LiWi  <;/  tin    PopOt     / 
vol.  i.  p.  834,  fcc.  4tO«—  Mur, 

Hist.  Pelagiana,  lib.  i.  cap.  lv.  p,  i:n. 
Than  are  alec  some  leaned  remarks  on  this  contro- 
_v  iii  the  Bi  liotheque  Ttaliqtte,  tome  v.  p.  7  I,  Kc. 
The  writers  on  both  sides  arc  i  numi  rated  by  Budd 
Itagoge ad  Theof.  torn.  ii.  p.  1071.  Wall  has  likewise 
gives  a  neat  and  learned  though  Imperfect  history  of 
the  Pelagian  contest,  bi  bl    H  i  aunt  Baptism, 

vol.  i.  eliap.  xiii.  [  p  i.  I. on, I.  1705]  Which 

nls  learned  translator  [Into  Latin,  J.  L.  Bchlosser]  has 
enriched  with  excellent  remarks. 


rejected  it.3  There  are,  however,  xeTy 
learned  men  who  deny  that  such  a  sect  of 
Predestinarians  ever  had  existence,  and 
who  maintain  that  the  followers  of  Augus- 
tine inculcated  his  doctrines  truly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  were  slanderously  reproached 
by  the  semi-Pelagians  with  Mich  serious 
errors  as  these.1 


3  See  Sirmond,  Hist.  Prccdestinutiana,  torn.  lv.  of  his 
Opp.  p.  271,  &C.;  Basnage,  Hilt,  de  I'Eglise,  tome  ii. 
liv.  xii.  chap.  ii.  p.  GOS ;  1'etavius,  Dogmat.  Theol.  torn. 
vi.  p.  168,  171,  iVc.  [According  to  Munscher,  Dog- 
mengeschichte,  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  &c.  215,  ftc.  all  the 
fathers  before  Augustine  taught  a  conditional  election, 
that  is,  an  election  founded  on  the  foreseen  good  works 
of  men.  So  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nyseen,  Chry- 
sostom,  Iliiary  of  1'oictiers,  Ambrose,  Jerome.  They 
likewise  held  that  Chribt  died  for  all  men,  and  were 
strangers  to  the  idea  of  an  atonement  made  only  for 
the  elect.  So  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  Gregory  IS'yssen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and 
Jerome.  They  also  held  that  the  saints  may  and  do 
fall  from  grace  and  perish.  So  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Athanasius,  and  Hilary.  Even  Augustine  himself,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  held  election  to  be  con- 
ditional. But  as  early  as  the  year  3L>7,  he  discovered 
that  such  an  election  was  inconsistent  with  man's  en- 
tire dependence  on  grace  for  ability  to  perform  good 
works,  a  doctrine  which  he  held  most  firmly.  He 
therefore  advanced  the  new  theory  that  (icd's  electing 
some  to  everlasting  life,  depended  upon  his  mere  good 
pleasure  in  view  of  reasons  known  only  to  him- elf; 
that  God  from  eternity  predestinated  some  to  repent- 
ance, faith,  good  works,  and  ultimately  to  salvation, 
while  others  he  left  to  go  on  in  sin  and  perish  ever- 
lastingly; that  the  number  of  the  elect  L»  fixed  unal- 
terably and  for  ever;  that  this  election  of  some  to 
salvation  through  grace,  while  others  arc  left  without 
grace  and  perish  in  their  sins,  is  no  injustice  on  the 
part  of  God,  because  all  men  deserve  to  be  left  in  their 
sins.  He  denied  that  Gcd  really  wills  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  and  he  justified  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all,  on 
the  ground  that  we  know  not  who  are  elected  and  who 
are  not.    When  this  theory  was  ad\  \ugurtine 

it  met  with  opposition,  and  it  was  not  always  stated 
as  guardedly  by  those  who  embraced  it  as  it  was  by  its 
author.  Hence  those  opposed  to  it  drew  the  frightful 
picture  of  it,  Which  has  been  called  Predestinarianism. 
This  system  as  stated  by  Munscher  (ubi  supra,  p.  257; 
embraced  the  following  positions — namely,  that  the 
wicked  are  predestinated  not  only  to  punishment  but 
also  to  commit  sin,  that  baptism  does  not  remove  all 
sin,  that  the  godliness  of  the  righteous  does  not  profit 
them,  nor  will  the  wicked  be  damned  on  account  I  . 
their  sins,  that  in  general  God  will  not  judge  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds,  that  it  is  useless  to  add: 
exhortations  either  to  saints  or  sinners.  Munscher 
subjoins  :  All  these  were  consequences  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  decrees  taught  by  Augustine, 
but  thej  were  consequences  which  he  expressly  re- 
jected.—  Mur. 

•»  Sec  Mauguin,  Fabula   Pradestmatiana  Con/utata, 

which  he  subjoined  to  his  Collect,  rar.  Scriptorum.  qui 
Sac.  ix.  depra  destinations  <  t  gratia  scripn  unit.  torn.  ii. 
p.  117,  &C  Paris,  1660,  Ito.  [Mauguin  was  a  French 
statesman,  who  with  much  theological  and  historical 
teaming  maintained  with  the  Jansenists  against  the 
Jesuits,  that  there  never  were  any  Predestinarians. — 
svA/.J  Spanheim,  Introduct.  <td  Hist.  Ecdes.  in  his 
Opp,  torn.  i.  p.  993;  Basnage,  Adnat.  ad  Prosperi 
Cnronieon,  and  Prajat.  ad  Faustina  Uegientem}  CaaK 
-:i".  Lection.  A ntiq.  torn.  1.  p.  815,  848.  The  author  of 
the  Lift  of  Launoi  in  his  Works,  torn.  iv.  pa.  ii.  p.  848 
nami  lv,  (.rain  t.  Informs  us  that  Binnond  eneouraged 

Launoi    to   undertake   a   refutation    of    .Mauguin;    but 

Launoi  baring  examined  the  subject  fell  in  with  the 
opinions  of  Mauguin.  [Father  sirmond  was  a  cham- 
pion against  the  Jesuits,  who  were  charged  by  the 
JansenistS  a  Ith  d<  parting  from  the  opinions  of  Augus- 
tine ;  and  lu  hoped  to  confute  this  charge  if  he  could 

only   demonstrate,    ineontrovei  tihly,   that    there    really 

ltd  of  Prede  tinarians  existing  in  the  times  of 
Augustine.     Sirmond  had  published  an  ancient  book 
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•20.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Cussianus, 
a  monk  who  eame  to  Marseilles  in  France 
from  the  East  and  established  a  monastery 
there,  and  certain  others  about  the  year 
430,  endeavoured  to  modify  in  some  mea- 
sure  the   system   of  Augustine.1      Many 


at  Paris,  1G43,  bearing  the  title  Prcedestinatus  sive 
rrcedestinatorum  Hccresis,  et  libri  S.  Augustino  temere 
adscripti  refutatio.  Tiie  work  consists  of  three  books. 
The  first  contains  a  list  of  heresies,  of  which  that 
Of  the  Predestinarians  is  the  ninetieth.  The  second 
book  bears  the  superscription,  Liber  secundus,  sub 
nomine  Augustini  confictu;,  nonagesimum  hceresin  con- 
tinens,  quce  asserit,  Dei  prcedestinatione  peccata  com- 
mitti.  The  third  book  contains  a  refutation  of  the 
supposed  tract  of  Augustine.  This  work  is  certainly 
ancient,  and  most  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Arnobius.  But  the  credibility  of  its  state- 
ments is  much  impaired  by  the  fact,  that  its  author  was 
a  semi-Pelagian  and  wrote  more  as  a  polemic  than  as  a 
historian. — Schl.]  This  petty  dispute,  whether  there 
was  in  ancient  times  a  sect  of  Predestinarians,  when 
thoroughly  examined  will  perhaps  turn  cut  to  be  a 
contest  about  terms.  [To  the  question,  whether  there 
existed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a  sect  of  Predes- 
tinarians, some  of  the  learned  have  answered  yes,  and 
others  no.  Those  who  answer  in  the  latter  manner 
believe  the  sect  of  Predestinarians  was  a  fiction  of  the 
semi-Pelagians,  who  used  this  name  in  order  to  bring 
odium  on  Augustine  and  his  followers.  This  opinion 
was  embraced  by  the  Jansenists,  the  Reformed,  and 
among  the  Lutherans  by  Sender  in  his  History  of  reli- 
gious doctrines,  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  Baum- 
garten's  Polemic  Theology.  Those  who  answer  the 
question  affirmatively  are  divisible  into  two  classes. 
They  admit  directly  that  there  were  Predestinarians, 
who  were  condemned  by  the  orthodox  church  ;  yet  they 
deny  that  Augustine  taught  what  they  admit  to  have 
been  the  errors  of  this  sect.  Of  this  opinion  were  the 
Jesuits  and  the  early  Lutheran  divines.]  Others  while 
they  admit  all  this,  add  that  the  opposers'of  the  sect 
were  principally  semi-Pelagians,  who  aimed  at  bringing 
contempt  on  Augustinian  doctrine.  They  hold  that 
only  a  few  individual  persons,  as  a  few  monks  of  Adru- 
metum  and  Lucidus  fell  into  these  errors  ;  and  there- 
fore they  never  constituted  a  distinct  sect  or  heretical 
community.  This  opinion  has  been  defended  by  Noris 
and  Gravcson  among  the  Catholics,  by  the  two  Basna- 
ges  among  the  Reformed,  and  in  the  Lutheran  church 
by  Pfaff,  Buddeus,  the  elder  Walch,  and  Bernhold  in  a 
disputation  at  Altdorf,  1737  ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the 
younger  Walch  in  his  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  v.  p.  280, 
&c.  Among  those  who  regard  the  whole  question  re- 
specting the  existence  of  a  Predestinariau  sect  as  a 
contest  about  words,  besides  Mosheim,  may  be  reckoned 
Weismann,  in  his  Memorabil.  Hist.  Eccl.  torn.  i.  p. 
410,  &c.  And  in  fact  there  is  something  like  a  contest 
about  words,  in  the  dispute  whether  there  was  really  a 
Prcdestinarian  sect.  For  very  much  depends  on  the 
definition  of  the  word  sect  or  heresy.  If  the  term  is 
used  to  denote  a  society  of  persons  who  have  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  worship,  then  a  Prcdestinarian  sect  never 
had  existence.  Rut  if  the  term  denote  a  set  of  religious 
opinions,  embraced  and  defended  by  individual  persons 
here  and  there,  but  who  never  separated  from  the  gene- 
ral church  ;  then  it  may  be  said  there  was  a  sect  of 
Predestinarians.  When  we  view  the  controversy  in  all 
its  extent,  we  can  by  no  means  regard  it  as  a  contro- 
versy about  words.      See  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol. 

v.  pages  218—288 Schl. 

l  The  views  of  Cassian  arc  exhibited  In  his  CoUatio 
xiii.  J'atrum,  Opp.  p.  491,  &C.  and  are  well  abridged  by 
Alunscher  (  Dogmengetck.  vol.  iv.  p.  24G,  &c.)  as  fol- 
lows. As  Cassian  is  the  only  writer  of  those  times  who 
has  exhibited  a  connected  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
so-eaik  1  Massilians,  from  his  works  alone  can  the  de- 
viations of  these  teachers  from  the  opinions  of  Augus- 
tine be  derived.  His  primary  object  was  to  exhibit  the 
true  worth  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  but  with- 
out overthrowing  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Man, 
said  lie,  needs  at  all  time B  divine  aid,  and  he  can  do  no- 
thing to  secure  Ins  salvation  without  it.  Hut  li"  must 
not  be  inactive  Oil  hi  -  part.  All  men  have  indeed  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  are  subject  to  death,  but  a  knowledge  of 


persons  falling  in  with  their  views,  a  sect 
arose, which  its  adversaries  have  called  that 
of  the  semi-Pelagians.  The  sentiments  of 
the  semi-Pelagians  are  represented  differ- 
ently by  those  who  oppose  them.  The 
greater  part  however  represent  them  as 
holding  that  men  do  not  need  internal,  pre- 
venting grace,  but  that  every  man  by  his 
natural  powers  can  commence  the  renova- 
tion of  his  soul,  and  can  have  and  exercise 
faith  in  Christ  and  a  purpose  of  living  a 
holy  life ;  yet  that  no  man  can  persevere  in 
the  course  thus  commenced  unless  he  is 
constantly  supported  by  divine  assistance 
and  grace.  The  disciples  of  S.  Augustine 
in  Gaul  contended  warmly  with  this  class 
of  men,  but  they  could  not  vanquish  them  ;2 


God  and  their  free  will  they  have  not  lost.  It  can 
neither  be  maintained  that  the  commencement  of  what 
is  good  in  us  always  originates  from  God,  nor  that  it 
always  originates  from  ourselves.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
God,  who  first  excites  good  thoughts  and  purposes  in 
us.  But  sometimes  it  is  the  man  who  takes  the  first 
step,  and  whom  God  then  meets  with  his  assistance. 
In  either  case,  it  is  God  who,  when  he  sees  the  spark  of 
goodness  glimmering  in  the  soul,  or  has  himself  lighted 
it  up  by  his  own  working,  cherishes  and  sustains  this 
spark.  God's  unchangeable  will  is  that  all  men  may 
be  saved,  and  when  any  one  is  lost,  it  is  contrary  to  his 
designs.  At  all  times  therefore  the  grace  of  God  is 
co-operating  with  our  will,  and  strengthens  and  de- 
fends it ,  yet  so  that  he  sometimes  waits  for,  or  requires 
from  us  some  efforts  to  choose  what  is  good,  that  he 
may  not  seem  to  confer  his  gifts  on  the  indolent  and 
inactive.  The  grace  of  God  however  is  always  un- 
merited, as  it  bestows  on  the  weak  and  worthless  efforts 
of  men  such  valuable  favours  and  such  unfading  glory. 
The  ways  in  which  God  brings  men  to  possess  good- 
ness ai-e  manifold  and  incomprehensible ;  but  he  always 
treats  each  individual  according  to  his  character  and 
desert.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  grace 
was  imparted  to  each  one  according  to  his  merits.  On 
the  contrary,  the  grace  of  God  far  transcends  all  hu- 
man deserts  and  sometimes  transcends  the  unbelief  of 
men  ( i.e.  brings  the  unbelieving  to  have  faith).  From 
these  propositions  (which  arc  arranged  differently 
from  what  they  are  by  the  author  but  are  expressed  in 
almost  his  own  words)  it  appears  that  Cassian  rejected 
unconditional  election,  the  inability  of  man  to  do  good, 
irresistible  grace,  and  the  Augustinian  idea  of  the 
saints'  perseverance.  Munscher  adds  that  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  which  the  Massilians  departed  from 
Augustine's  adhei'ents  lay  in  this,  that  man  has  in  his 
freedom  of  will  some  power  to  do  good,  by  exerting 
which  he  does  not  indeed  merit  the  grace  of  God,  yet 
he  makes  himself  fit  to  receive  it ;  and  that  God  in  view 
of  these  human  efforts  has  determined  to  bestow  his 
grace  and  eternal  bliss.  The  evidence  by  which  the 
Massilians  supported  their  opinions  was  various.  Their 
chief  argument  was  this,  that  in  the  Scriptures  faith 
and  virtue  are  sometimes  required  of  men,  and  some- 
times represented  as  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  these  differ- 
ent passages  cannot  be  reconciled  unless  it  be  allowed 
that  faith  and  virtue  come  principally  from  God,  and 
yet  that  free  will  has  some  part  in  them.  This  doc- 
trine moreover  they  said  coincided  with  the  standing 
belief  of  the  church  ;  while  the  opposite  doctrine  was 
new  and  also  objectionable,  because  it  annihilated 
human  freedom,  introduced  an  unavoidable  necessity 
in  human  actions,  and  by  holding  up  the  idea  that  a 
man's  own  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  encouraged  men  to 
remain  inactive.— Mur. 

-  Basnage,  Hist,  de  I'  Fgli.se,  tome  ii.  li  v.  xii.  chap.  i.; 
Hist.  Litter.de  It  France,  tome  ii.  pref.  p.  lx.  &cj 
Yossius,  Hist.  Pelagiana,  lib.  vi.  p.  538,  &o.;  [rensBua 
Veronensls,  i.e.  Scipio  Mallei,  De  Hareti  Semipcut" 
giano,inthe  Opuicoli  Scientific*  ofAngelo  Cal 
torn.  \\i\.  p.  899,  &c.  [  ts  Boon  as  Augustin 
Informed  by  Prosper  and   llllarj   of  the  ex    I  oc    of 
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for  as  their  doctrines  coincided  with  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  majority  of  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  monks,  and  were 
approved  by  the  most  respectable  authors, 
especially  among  the  Greeks;  and  as  Au- 
gustine himself  and  his  friends  did  not  ven- 
ture utterly  to  reject  and  condemn  them  as 
pernicious  and  impious,  no  efforts  could 
prevent  them  from  spreading  far  and  wide. 
27.  From  this  time  therefore  commenced 
those  knotty  controversies  concerning  the 
nature  and  "the  mode  of  that  divine  agency 
or  grace  which  men  need  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, which  have  unhappily  divided  Chris- 
tians in  every  subsequent  age,  and  which 
are  still  protracted  to  the  grief  of  all  pious 
and  good  men.  Many  in  all  ages  have  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  Augustine,  who  as- 


these  opposers  of  his  system  at  Marseilles,  he  wrote  his 
two  pieces  designed  to  confute  them,  Da  Pnedt  sti na- 
tion? Sanctorum,  and  De  Dono  Perseverantue,  both 
addressed  to  Frosper  and  Hilary.  Soon  afterwards 
a.d.  430  Augustine  died,  and  Prosper  and  Hilary  car- 
ried on  the  controversy.  In  431  they  visited  Koine  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  Coelestine  the  pontiff;  but 
not  succeeding  by  means  of  councils  and  popes,  Prosper 
applied  himself  to  writing  against  the  errorists.  His 
strictures  on  Cassian's  13th  Collation  is  a  valuable  per- 
formance. The  work  De  Vocatione  Gentium  {i.e.  on 
the  universality  of  the  call  to  embrace  the  Gospel  sal- 
vation), seems  not  to  be  his,  for  it  does  not  come  up 
fully  to  his  views  as  expressed  in  his  reply  to  Cassian. 
Though  it  concedes  more  to  the  semi-Pelagians  than 
Augustine  and  Prosper  did,  still  it  was  on  the  same 
side.  The  majority  in  France  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
Greeks  were  in  sentiment  with  the  semi-1'elagians. 
About  the  year  472  one  Lucidus.  a  presbyter,  having 
avowed  pure  Augusti nianisrn,  Faustus,  bishop  of  Reiz 
in  Gaul,  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  afterwards  accused  him 
before  the  council  of  Aries,  a.d.  47j.  The  council  dis- 
approved the  sentiments  of  Lucidus,  who  retracted; 
and  they  encouraged  Faustus  to  write  his  two  books, 
De  Libero  Arbitrio,  in  opposition  to  Augustine's  views. 
A  few  months  after,  a  synod  at  Lyons  also  decided  in 
favour  of  semi-Pelagian  sentiments.  But  early  in  the 
following  century  ck-sarius  of  Aries  came  out  a  zealous 
Stinian,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  Scythian  monks 
and  some  others,  he  caused  that  doctrine  to  spread  and 
to  gain  the  ascendency.  The  synods  of  Orange  ami 
Valence,  a.d.  5  >{),  declared  in  favour  of  it.  The  op- 
posers  of  Augustinianism  were  in  that  aye  denominated 
.us.  from  their  leaning  towards  the  sentiments 
of  Pelagius;  also  Massilians,  from  the  residence  of 
their  principal  writers  at  (Massilia)  Marseilles.  It  was 
the  school-men  of  after  ages  who  denominated  them 
semi-Pelagians.     According  to  Walch,  they  admitted 

original  sin,  but  probably  Confined  its  effects  to  our  lia- 
bility to  temporal  death.  Tiny  supposed  all  the  poste- 
rity of  Idani  have  ability  to  discern  what  is  right,  and 

i  of  v.  ill  to  choose  it  ;  yet  that  none  can  1 
but  by  grace  through  Christ,  bj  i  isbloodand 

a  Chri  tian  baptism;  that  Christ  dl  d  for  all  m  a; 
that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  th< 
fershii  all,  so  that  all  men  maybe  saved  if 

they  '••ill-    The  way  of  Miration  tiny  suppose  i 


cribed  everything  to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
nothing  to  human  sufficiency;  yet  they 
differed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
plained this  system.  But  a  still  greater 
Dumber  have  agreed  with  Cassian,  Avhose 
Bystem,  though  differently  explained,  has 
spread  from  the  schools  of  the  Gallic  monks 
over  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Greeks 
and  the  other  orientals  held  the  same  views 
with  Cassian,  nor  have  they  departed  from 
them  to  this  day.  The  opinions  of  Pela- 
gius appeared  to  most  persons  too  bold  and 
loose,  and  therefore  were  never  openly 
avowed  by  large  numbers.  Yet  in  evt  ry 
age  some  may  be  found  who  ascribed  to 
man,  as  it  is  said  Pelagius  did,  full  power 
by  his  own  strength  to  keep  the  whole  law 
of  God. 

lieve,  to  practise  virtue,  and  to  persevere  in  it  to  the 
end.  Faith  is  believing  that  God  has  determined  to 
save  all  that  obey  the  gospel.  This  faith  originates  al- 
together from  our  free  will.  From  the  same  source, 
and  from  the  use  of  our  natural  powers,  originate  the 
beginnings  of  a  right  temper,  the  desiring,  seeking,  and 
knocking.  Yet  neither  this  faith  nor  these  beginnings 
of  a  light  temper  are  good  works,  that  is,  they  have  no 
proper  efficacy  to  merit  the  assistance  of  God,  or  that 
grace  which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  good 
works,  and  yet  they  may  induce  God  to  impart  his 
grace.  Thus  it  is  God  who  gives  the  grace  by  which 
faith  is  strengthened  and  good  works  performed,  yet  its 
due  influence  must  be  allowed  to  free  will,  and  not 
everything  be  ascribed  to  grace.  The  connexion  and 
co-operation  of  both  are  very  necessary,  for  grace  only 
helps  or  assists.  True  faith  may  be  lost,  its  ret 
depends  solely  on  man's  free  will,  and  it  is  not  true  that 
divine  grace  imparts  to  man  a  special  gift  of  \\ 
ranee  in  goodness.  God  has  a  twofold  decree  respect- 
ing man's  salvation  ;  first,  lus  general  desire  that  all 
may  be  saved,  and  secondly,  his  design  actually  to  save 
those  who  shall  persevere  in  holiness  to  the 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  is  very  objec- 
tionable ;  it  wholly  subverts  man's  freedom,  makes 
God  the  author  of  sin,  and  renders  it  vain  to  exhort 
sinners  to  repent  or  saints  to  persevere  in  religion. 
Election  to  salvation  is  conditional,  depending  on  the 
foiocen  conduct  of  men  in  regard  to  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands.  To  the  puzzling  question  of  their 
PS,  what  becomes  of  so  many  baptised  children 
who  die  before  they  are  competent  to  exert  their  free 
will,  and  o;'  so  many  adults  \\  I  o  never  wvre  favoured 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  t! 
that  baptized  children  dying  in  infai 
the  ground  that  God  foresaw  they  would  ; 
religion  if  their  lives  had  he  tondly, 

many  children  as  die  without  are  de- 

prived of  that  ordinance,  and  so  many  adults 
deprived  <•('  a.  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  (both  King 

:  to  damnation    suff  .rations,  b 

resaw  that  the  former  would  net  live  virtuously, 
and  that  the  latter  would  not  embrace  the  Gospel  i. 
tiny  had  an  opportunity.     Bee  Welch's  ample  ac 
of  this  religious  party  in  his  Hiit.  efer  Ketzer.  vol.  v. 
Mur. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  It  is  evident  from  the  historical  re- 
cords of  the  Greek  empire,  that  several 
barbarous  tribes,  particularly  some  residing 
near  the  Black  Sea,  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  efforts  of  the  Greek 
emperors  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
Among  these  were  the  Abasgi,  a  barbarous 
nation  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
Sea  and  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  who 
embraced  Christianity  under  the  emperor 
Justinian.1  The  Heruli  who  dwelt  along 
the  other  side  of  the  Ister  [or  Danube], 
became  Christians  under  the  same  reign;2 
also  the  Alani,  the  Lazi,  and  the  Zani,  and 
some  other  tribes,  whose  residence  is  not 
definitely  known  at  the  present  day.3  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  nothing  was 
required  of  these  nations  except  externally 
to  profess  Christ,  cease  from  offering  vic- 
tims to  their  gods,  and  learn  to  repeat 
certain  forms  like  a  charm ;  the  imbuing  of 
their  minds  with  religion  and  piety  was  not 
even  thought  of.  It  is  certain  that  after 
their  conversion  they  retained  their  rude 
and  savage  manners,  and  were  famous  for 
rapines,  murders,  and  every  species  of  ini- 
quity. In  most  provinces  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  even  in  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, many  idolaters  were  still  lurking  in 
alment.  A  great  multitude  of  these 
baptized  during  the  reign  of  Justin, 
by  John,  bishop  of  Asia.4 


i  Procopius,  I>    BeUo  Gothico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.     i.- 
Quien,  Orient  (  torn.  i.  p.  1351,  &c.    [Their 

adoration  (like  that  of  the  ancient  Germane)  bad 
pivvio  and  lofty  trees.     The  em- 

ml  priesl    among  them,  and  erected 
o  chni  a  dedicate  1  to 

more  Inclined  to  b   some  Chrie- 

i  by  prohibiting  their  king  from  carrying  on  a 

i  ■  anuch  iiipra, 

h.  vol.  i;.  part  i.  p,  2  17. —  Mur. 
-  Proeoj  pro,  lil>.  ii.  cap.  xiv. 

I  See   BragriuS,    //<  I     /      I    .   lib.   iv.   cap.   xv.   x\ii. 

xxiii.     All  I  na  took  place  near  th 

naent  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  about  a. d.  130. 

Mar. 


2.  In  the  West,  Remigius  bishop  of 
Rheims,  who  has  been  called  the  Apostle 
of  (he  Gauls,  laboured  with  great  zeal  to 
convert  idolaters  to  Christ ;  and  not  with- 
out success,  especially  after  Clovis,  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  had  embraced  Christianitv.5 
In  Britain,  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  among  whom  the  island  was 
then  divided,  married  near  the  close  of  this 
century  a  Christian  wife  named  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris ; 
and  she,  partly  by  her  own  influence  and 
partly  by  that  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
whom  she  brought  with  her,  impressed  her 
husband  favourably  towards  Christianity. 
The  king  being  thus  prepared,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  the  suggestion  undoubtedly 
of  the  queen,  sent  forty  Benedictine  monks, 
with  one  Augustine  at  their  head,  into 
Britain  in  the  year  596,  to  complete  the 
work  which  the  queen  had  begun.  This 
Augustine,  with  the  queen's  assistance, 
converted  the  king  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
British  church.0      Anion 2  the  Picts   and 


»  Asscman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  85. 

■>  Hid.  Litter,  de  la  I  ranee,  tome  iii.  p.  155,  &c. 

6  Bede,  Hist.  Becks.  Gentii  Anglor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii. 
p.  55,  &e.  cd.  Chifiet. ;  Rapin,  Hist.  <V  Angleterre,  tome 
i.  p.  222,  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  iii.  Februar.  p.  470, 
where  is  an  account  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  [The 
marriage  of  Bertha  i.s  said  to  have  been  consummated 
\.d.  570.  It  had  been  stipulated  that  she  should  enjoy 
her  own  religion  and  worship.  She  therefore  ha 
private  chaplain  and  a  small  church.  Gregory  the 
Great,  before  he  was  made  pope,  was  so  captivated  with 
the  beauty  of  some  English  youth  offered  for  sale  at 
Rome  B      I  .■•••    .  t'     t  ;  >  go  himself  as  a  mis- 

sionary to  England;  but  the  Roman  people  restn 
him.      He  was  created  pontiff  ia  590;  and  in  596, 
persuaded  Augustine,  abbot  of  St.  Andrews  at  Rome, 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  English  i 

'. ine  with  a  small  retinue  of  monks  set  forward  ; 
but  he  scarcely  reached  France  before  the  cour 
the  whole  partj  fail*  d,  and  Augustine  returned  to  obtain 
have  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Gregorj  however 
would  not  giro  it  up;  he  exhorted  Augustine  to  pro- 
ceed, assigned  him  more  assistants,  gave  him  letl 
introduction  to  bishops  and  princes  on  the  way,  and 
dismissed   him.      Augustine   now  proceeded   i 

:  landed  with  hii 
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Scots,  Columba,  an  Irish  monk,  began  the 


monks  on  the  isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent.  There  king 
Ethelberl  met  him,  learned  his  object,  gave  him  access 
to  tlie  country,  promised  him  protection  and  sustenance, 
hut  refused  to  embrace'  the  new  religion  till  after  further 
examination.  Augustine  and  retinue  now  marched  to 
Canterbury  the  capital,  with  a  waving  banner  and  a 
silver  crucifix,  chanting:  "0  Lord,  ue  beseech  thee,  in 
(hi/  great  m  rcy,  to  remove  thy  fury  and  thy  wrath 
//"in  this  rilu,  and  from  thin  house,  for  ire  have  sinned: 
hallelujah."  For  a  considerable  time  Augustine  and 
his  monks  worshipped  in  the  queen's  chapel ;  and  fasted 
and  prayed,  and  chanted  hymns  almost  constantly. 
The  next  year.  \.i>.  597,  the  king  had  his  mind  made 
up,  was  baptized,  and  allowed,  but  did  not  compel  any 
of  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example.  In  a  short  time 
however  all  Kent  was  nominally  Christian.  Having 
been  so  successful,  Augustine  this  year  went  to  Gaul, 
and  was  ordained  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate 
of  all  England;  and  returned  with  a  fresh  accession  of 
monks.  In  the  year  598,  he  sent  two  monks,  Lauren- 
tius  and  Peter,  to  Home,  to  inform  Gregory  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  mission.  Gregory  exulted  in 
its  success,  and  sent  back  the  messengers  with  addi- 
tional labourers,  the  pall  for  the  new  archbishop, 
numerous  presents  for  the  cathedral,  including  holy 
relics,  letters  to  the  king  and  queen,  &c.  He  confirmed 
Augustine's  jurisdiction  over  all  England,  exhorted 
him  to  proceed  with  his  work,  advised  him  not  to 
demolish  the  pagan  temples,  but  to  convert  them  into 
churches,  purifying  them  with  holy  water;  for  the 
pagans  would  love  to  worship  in  the  places  long  held 
sacred,  yet  the  idols  must  be  destroyed.  lie  also  advised 
that  the  people  be  allowed  on  festal  days  to  assemble 
around  the  churches,  erect  booths,  and  there  feast 
themselves,  much  as  during  their  pagan  state ;  yet 
without  sacrificing  to  their  idols.  Gregory  likewise 
answered  several  questions  of  Augustine,  advising  him 
and  his  associates  to  continue  to  live  in  monasteries, 
to  use  such  a  liturgy  as  should  seem  best  suited  to  the 
country,  and  instructing  him  how  thieves  should  be 
treated,  how  many  bishops  must  concur  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  bishop,  how  he  must  demean  himself  among 
the  Gallic  bishops,  and  what  wr.s  to  be  thought  of  some 
ceremonial  impurities.  In  002,  Augustine  built  his 
cathedral  at  Canterbury,  and  he  erected  a  monastery  in 
which  to  train  men  for  the  ministry.  In  the  year  GO  1, 
he  attempted  to  bring  under  his  jurisdiction  and  to  a 
conformity  with  his  churches,  all  the  clergy  and 
churches  of  the  ancient  Britons,  whom  the  Saxons  had 
conquered  and  driven  chiefly  into  "Wales.  A  council 
was  held  for  the  purpose.  But  as  Augustine  was  quite 
bigotted  and  somewhat  overbearing,  nothing  was 
effected.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Kent  proceeded  suc- 
cessfully; and  several  bishops  were  ordained,  particu- 
larly a  bishop  for  London  and  another  for  Rochester. 
St.  Paul's  church  in  London  was  now  founded,  and 
ar  the  ii'<  //  (Westminster),  ad- 

joining London.     In  the  year  'inf.  Augustine  died,  and 

m  eeeded  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Laurentius. 
'  --.    Brit.    lib.   i.    cap.  xxiii.   &c. 
and  lib.   ii.  cap.    ii.    iii.     Mabillon,  Annal.    B 
torn.  i.  ann.  .mk;—  C07.    Tb.  of  Au- 

gustine both  in  a  larger  and  a  smaller  form  by  Goscelin, 
a  monk  of  the  elevi  nth  century,  may  be  found  in  Ma- 
billon, Acta.  Sanctor.  Ord.  li.md.  torn. L  p.  ^r>— M.'i. 
—  Mnr.     [In  addition  to  tfa  hurch  histories  of 

Stillingfleet,  [Origin.   Britan.  1681!    t-i      and  Collier 

Great    lint, tin.   170-   i  I    2  vol  .   Ibl. 
and  the  general  historii    <■:'  Engl  ind,  the  modern  work  i 
on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  ! 
are,  Llngard's  Hut.  and  Antiq.hfthe 
Church,  V  1806,  third  <  i-    I. "ml.  1845, 

the  Roman  Catholic  view;  ami 
i  Church,  Lond.  1835,  furnishing 
the'  burch  of  England  view  of  this  event.     Moreln> 

I  than  '  "it  1  j -  r  Is  Lap]  ■  oounl  In  I 

cellenl  work  translated  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 
entitled  Hist.oJ  England  under  the  Anglo- Saxort 
Lond.  1st..  9  eol  ,  m<>,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  See.  The  student 
would  do  well  to  read  attentivelj  miner*!  sccount  of 
the  same  transaction  ,  taken  from  a  differenl  point  of 
\  Lew  than  any  of  the  preceding,  In  his  Uiit.  ■■hi.,  Church 
<{i  Christ,  century  vi.  chap.  \ii.  in  vol.  iii.  p.  <>'.>.  —  B. 


work  of  administering  Christian  baptism.1 

In  Germany,  the  Bohemians,  the  Thurin- 
gians,  and  Bavarians,  are  said  to  have 
received  Christianity;2  which  to  many 
howevcr  appears  extremely  doubtful.  Of 
these  holy  enterprises  among  the  heathen, 
no  one  will  form  a  high  opinion,  when  he 
shall  have  learned  from  the  writers  of  this 
and  the  following  centuries,  that  these  na- 
tions still  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former 
paganism,  and  they  so  worshipped  Christ  as 
to  reject  his  instructions  by  their  lives,  their 
deeds,  and  their  allowed  practices.3 


1  Cede,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  134.  [Some 
rays  of  light  had  penetrated  the  southernmost  counties 
of  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period.  Ninian  was  bishop  of 
Whithern  [or  Candida  Casa],  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  400;  and  his  successors  sometimes 
extended  their  labours  as  far  north  as  Glasgow.  Indeed 
Kentingern  is  said  to  have  actually  removed  his  chair 
from  Whithern  to  Glasgow  before  the  arrival  of  Colum- 
ba, and  to  have  invited  this  Irish  missionary  to  visit 
him  there.  It  was  in  the  year  5G3,  that  Columba,  with 
twelve  other  monks,  removed  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  Iona,  Hii,  I.  or  I-colmkill,  an  islet  on  the  outer  shore 
of  Mull,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
isles.  The  Scottish  king  of  Argyle,  Brude,  or  Bride, 
favoured  his  enterprise;  and  Aidan,  a  successor  of 
Brude,  paid  him  the  highest  reverence.  Columba  had 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  his  little  island,  which  became 
covered  with  cloisters  and  churches,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  numerous  and  learned  body  of  monks.  For 
several  centuries  Iona  was  the  centre  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  the  place  where  most  of  her  < 
educated.  There  also  the  Scottish  kings  for  many 
generations  were  interred.  Columba  died  in  the  year 
y.>~.  His  memorable  acts  were  recorded  by  Cummencus 
Albus  (abbot  of  Iona  from  657  to  GG9),  and  may  be  seen 
in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Ban  diet.  torn.  i.  p. 
312,  &c.  and  his  life  at  large,  was  written  by  Adi 
nuB,  who  presided  at  Iona  from  G79  to  704.  See  I 
Britan.  Eccles.  Primordia,  cap.  xv.  p.  GS7 — 709. — 
Mnr.  [For  the  best  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Scotland,  sec  Chalmers's  Cal 
v.  i.  p.  314,  Sec.  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  Northern 
JPicts,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Columbanus,  an- 
other Irish  monk  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bobbio  in 
the  Appenines,  mentioned  in  part  ii.  chap.  Li 
below.  The  lives  of  Columba,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  note,  arc  quite  worthless  in  a 
historical  point  of  view;  they  contain  nothing  but  a 
provoking  detail  of  alleged  prophecies  and  miracles 
which  none  but  the  most  credulous  can  receive  a 
Other  lives   of  this  devoted  misi  re  given  by 

Colgan  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  1647,  and  a 
of  these  has  been  given  ly  the  late  lb-.  Smith  of  I 
belton  in  his  Life  of  si.   Columba,  Edin. 
No  work  of  Columba  is  extant.  If  we  except  a  lew  hymns 
iii  Latin  and  Irish  preserved  by  <  olgan,  two  or  three 
of  which  arc   translated   in   Smith's   Life.     But   it  is 
very  singular  that  there  are  still  preserved  in  Ireland,  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  and  another  of  the  Psalms  said  to  be 

in  bis  own  band-writing.    The  former  ia  known  by  the 
name  <  irrow  in  the  library  of  Trinity 

College,  Dublin;  and  the  latter  is  called  the  ('attach,  in 

M  of  the  K<  Academy.     Th< 

of  the  ■  lied  the  book  /  A  Us,  Is  belhn 

some  to  be  also  in  the  hand-writing  ef  Columba, — B. 
I  Canislus,   Lectionet  Antiauat,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p. 
Lventlnus,  .lima'.  Boiorum,  and  others. 
in  the  Franks, the  Benediotine  monks  expn 
them  i '  nuously,    Bittoire    Litteraire   de   l" 

Franc*,  tome  iii.  Introd.  p.  B,   li,  18.      As  to  the 
Gregory  the  Great  himself 
allowed  <>t'.  Epistol.  lib.  i\.  ep.  7'i.   Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  1176, 
ed.  Benedict.     Among  other  things,  he  permitted  the 

people  on  (festal  days  to  offer  to  the  -aints  such  victim  - 
as    they   bad   before   offered   to  their  gods.      Wilkins, 

Concilta  Ma  '       ■>>.  torn.  i.  p.  is,  ftc. 
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3.  A  great  many  Jews  in  various  places 
undoubtedly  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  East,  Justinian  persuaded 
the  Jews  resident  at  Eorium,  a  city  of 
Libya,  to  acknowledge  Christ.1  In  the 
West,  many  Jews  yielded  to  the  zeal  and 
efforts  of  the  kings  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and 
to  those  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Avifcus 
[bishop  of  Clermont].  But  it  should  be 
added,  that  far  more  were  induced  to  make 
an  external  profession  of  Christianity  by 
the  rewards  offered  by  the  princes,  and  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  than  by  the  force 
of  argument.  In  Gaul,  during  the  reign 
of  Childeric,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
receive  baptism;  and  the  same  thing  was 
done  in  Spain.2  But  Gregory  the  Great 
wished  this  practice  to  be  discontinued.3 

4.  If  full  credit  could  be  given  to  the 
writers  of  this  age,  this  conversion  of  bar- 
barous nations  to  Christianity  must  be 
ascribed  principally  to  prodigies  and  mira- 
cles. But  a  knowledge  of  the  converted 
nations  will  forbid  our  believing  these 
statements ;  for  had  these  nations  seen  so 
many  wonderful  deeds  with  their  own  eyes, 
they  would  have  had  a  stronger  faith  in 
Christianity,  and  would  have  more  reli- 
giously obeyed  its  precepts.  With  the 
majority,  the  example  and  influence  of  their 
kings  presented  the  chief  argument  for 
chancnnG:  their  religion.  Nor  were  more 
solid  reasons  much  needed;  for  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  among  them  re- 
quired of  them  nothing  very  difficult,  or 
very  repugnant  to  their  inclinations ;  they 
were  only  to  worship  the  images  of  Christ 
and  of  holy  men,  instead  of  those  of  their 
gods,  and  for  the  most  part  with  the  same 
ceremonies ;  and  to  commit  to  memory  cer- 
tain Christian  formulas.  Some  preachers 
moreover,  as  might  easily  be  proved,  deemed 


1  Procopius,  dp.  JEdific.iis  Justiniani,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 

-  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hut.  Franeorum,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
xviii.  Launoi.  dn  Veteri  Mora  Baptizandi  Judeeos  et 
Infidela,  cap.  i.  in  his  Opp.  tom.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  700, 
701.  [All  these  Jewish  conversions  were  a  victory  of 
the  Christians  which  did  them  little  credit.  Avitus, 
for  instance,  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  baptized  five  hun- 
dred Jews.  But  the  circumstances  were  these  :  a  Jew, 
having  voluntarily  received  baptism,  was  proceeding 
home  in  the  customary  white  robe,  when  meeting  with 
some  Jews,  one  of  them  poured  some  fetid  oil  on  his 
white  robe.  The  poo;>lu  soon  Kindled  into  a  ra^ 
pulled  down  the  synagogue;  and  the  bishop  sent  word 
to  the  Jews,  that  !   :;11  submit  to  be  baptized 

or  must  quit  the  place.     In  this  dilemma,  live  hundred 

red  receiving  baptism,  and  the  rest  rem.  ■ 
.Marseilles.     See  Gregory  of  Tour.-,  Hist.  Francor.  lib. 
v.  chap.  xi. —  Srlil. 

Epistles,  lib.  i.  ep.  xlvii.  in  his  Opp.  tom.  ii. 
p.  541, ed.  Benedict,  [ortheextract  from  >t  in  Baronius, 
■'.  ad.  ana.  591,  torn.  \iii.  pag  ss  26,  27,  ed.  Antw. 
"i-y  commends  to  intentions  of  the  Gallia 
bishops,  out  thinks  that  ■■><  sneh  ocaBverte  seldom  per- 
severed, and  therefore  (  cpo  to  a  heavier 
punishment  in  the  other  world  than  If  they  had  n  vet 
been  baptised,  oharitj  t<>  them  n  quired  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  i<  •    Ive  baptism. —  Mar. 


it  lawful  and  right  to  delude  the  senses  of 
the  ignorant  people,  and  to  palm  on  them 
natural  events  for  divine  interpositions. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  AIvD  OCCURRENCES. 

1.  Although  the  imperial  laws  ordained 
that  no  public  office  should  be  held  by  any 
one  who  would  not  abjure  paganism,  yet 
there  were  many  learned  and  respectable 
men  who  followed  the  old  religion  in  the 
midst  of  the  Christians.  The  illustrious 
compiler  of  the  Civil  Law,  Tribonianus,4  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  averse  from 
the  Christian  religion.  Of  Procopius,5  the 
celebrated  and  intelligent  historian,  the 
same  suspicion  is  entertained  by  not  a  few. 
And  it  is  still  more  certain,  that  Agathias 6 
of  Smyrna,  an  advocate  at  the  bar  and 
also  a  historian,  was  an  idolator.  Indeed, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  everywhere,  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  fell  onlv  on  those  who 
had  neither  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  favour 
of  the  great  to  protect  them. 

2.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  the  Pla- 
tonists,  who  were  universally  known  to  be 
hostile  to  Christianity,  should  have  been 
allowed  publicly  to  instil  their  principles, 
which  were  totally  inconsistent  with  our 


■t  Tribonianus  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia, 
flourished  about  a.d.  530,  and  died  about  a.d.  546. 
Richly  furnished  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he 
applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
advanced  to  various  civil  offices,  and  was  in  high  favour 
with  Justinian,  on  account  of  his  eminent  talents  and 
his  obsequiousness.  The  Codex  Julinianus  was  the 
joint  work  of  Tribonianus  and  others ;  but  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Pandects  and  Institutes  was  committed  to 
him  as  chief,  with  others  to  assist  him.  Tribonianus 
was  avaricious  and  irreligious.  He  had  been  accused 
of  atheism  and  paganism.  The  truth  probably  was, 
that  he  had  no  fixed  religious  principles.  See  Hermann, 
Hist.  Juris  Homani  et  Justiniani,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec.  27, 
&c.  and  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xliv. — Mur. 
[Yol.viii.  p.  42,  &c.  Milman's  Edition. — ii. 

t  Procopius  of  Csesarea  (different  from  Procopius  of 
Gaza),  was  a  rhetorician,  senator,  and  historian.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  famous  general  Belisarius  from 
533  to  542,  during  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Italy;  and  afterwards  being  made  a  Roman  senator, 
resided  at  Constantinople,  and  devoted  himself  to 
writing  the  civil  history  of  his  own  times;  viz.  De 
Bello  Persico,  De  Hello  Vandalico,  and  J)"  BeUo  Gotliico. 
His  narration  is  elaborate  and  exact,  and  the  style  not 
unacceptable.  He  also  wrote  De  JBdificiit  Jul 
in  which  he  displays  the  munificence  and  greatness  of 
that  emperor;  likewise,  Anecdote  an  Hutoria  Arcana, 
in  which  he  describes  the  vices  and  crimes  of  Justinian 
and  his  empress  Theodora.  Procopius  was  alive  in  the 
year  5G2.  Some  accuse  him  of  leaning  towards  pagan- 
ism. He  was  probably  a  man  of  no  religion,  1 
ternaliy  a  conformist  to  Christianity.  Hi-  < 
published,  Creek  and  1/itin,  bv  Maltrel,  Paris,  1662. 
2  vote.  fbL     See  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  510.—  Mur. 

8  Agathias,  an  advocate  at  Smyrna,  continued  the 
of  Procopius  from  the  year  553  to  k.J>.  559,  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  but  florid  Style.     He  also  wrote  ( ighty  (  pi- 
grama     His  works  were  published,  Gr.aad  Lat.  Paris, 

il.     His  history  and  that  of  Procopius  ■ 
in  the   Corpus   Hittorim   Byzantines   Scrtptorun 
Lardner,  Work*  vol.  i\.  p.  v">      Mu 
Smith's  Diet.  <{'  Oreeh  and  Rom  oL  L  p.  69. 

The  writ  •;■  ron-uK  rs  him  B  Chi 
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religion,  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  both 
in  Greece  and  Egypt.  This  class  of  men 
affected  indeed  a  high  degree  of  moderation, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  qualified  their  ex- 
pressions as  to  make  the  pagan  idolatry 
appear  not  very  remote  from  Christianity. 
This  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  Chal- 
cidius1  and  Alexander  of  Lycopolis.2  Yet 
there  were  some  among  them  who  did  not 
hesitate  openly  to  attack  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Damascius  in  his  life  of  his  master 
Isidore  and  elsewhere,  casts  many  reproaches 
on  the  Christians.3  Simplicius  in  his 
Expositions  of  Aristotle  not  obscurely  carps 
at  the  Christian  faith.4  The  Epicheiremata 
xviii.  contra  Christianos,  written  by  Pro- 
clus,5  were  in  everybody's  hands,  and 
therefore  received  a  confutation  from  John 


1  Concerning  the  religion  of  Chalcidius  I  have  spoken 
in  my  notes  on  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Syst.  vol.  i.  p. 
732.  [Chalcidius  flourished  about  a.  d.  330  and  wrote 
his  Latin  translation  of  Plato's  Timceits  with  a  Com- 
mentary, at  the  suggestion  (as  is  reported)  of  Hosius 
of  Corduba.  Some  make  him  to  have  been  archdeacon 
of  Carthage.  See  above,  cent.  iv.  pt.  i.  chap.  i.  sec  18, 
with  note  7,  p.  123;  and  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  199. 
— Mur.  [These  is  a  brief  notice  of  him  by  Professor 
Ramsay  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  vol.  i. 
p.  679.  The  question  of  his  being  a  Christian  has  been 
keenly  discussed,  and  learned  men  have  taken  different 
sides.  The  best  account  of  the  controversy  may  be  seen 
in  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  torn.  iii.  p.  472—485. 
— R. 

?  The  treatise  of  this  philosopher  contra  Manichoeos 
in  Greek,  was  published  by  Combefis,  Juctarium 
Noviss.  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  ii.  Concerning  his 
religion,  Beausobre  has  given  a  critical  dissertation, 
Histoire  de  Manichee  el  du  Manichiisme,  pt.  ii.  Discours. 
Prelim,  sec.  13,  p.  236,  &c.  [Alexander  of  Lycopolis 
in  Thebais  in  Egypt  flourished  probably  about  a.  d.  350. 
Fabricius  supposes  (Biblioth.  Gr.  torn.  v.  p.  290),  that 
he  was  first  a  pagan  and  a  Manichee,  and  afterwards  a 
catholic  Christian.  Cave  is  of  the  same  opinion  (  Hist. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  de  Scriptor.  incertce  cetatis).  Beausobre 
(ubi  supra)  thinks  he  was  a  mere  pagan.  Lardner 
(  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  384;  vol.  viii.  p.  349,  &c.)  thinks 
he  was  a  Gentile  but  well  acquainted  with  the  Manichees 
and  other  Christians ;  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  which  he  occasionally 
refers.  He  speaks  with  respect  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  philosophy,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  learned 
and  candid  man. — Mur. 

3  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1027.  [Damas- 
cius was  a  native  of  Damascus,  but  studied  and  taught 
philosophy  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria.  From  the 
latter  he  fled  to  Persia  during  the  persecution  of  the 
pagan  philosophers  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the 
year  530.  His  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  Isidorus  and  others,  Commentaries 
on  Plato,  and  four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  all  of 
which  are  lost.  Photius  calls  him  ei?  d/cpor  Svacre|3rjs, 
superlatively  irreligious  (Codex  clxxxi.),  and  gives  an 
epitome  of  his  life  of  Isidore,  Cod.  ccxlii. — Mur. 

4  Simplicius,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of  Damas- 
cius and  an  eclectic  philosopher,  was  one  of  those  who 
fled  into  Persia  about  the  year  530.  He  returned  a  few 
years  after,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  some  of  the 
philosophical  and  physical  works  of  Aristotle;  also  a 
Commentary  on  the  Enchciridion  of  Epictctus;  both 
edited,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Wolf,  Leyden,  1640,  4to. 
—  Mur. 

5  Proclus  was  born  at  Constantinople  a.d.  410, 
studied  at  Alexandria  and  at  Athens,  and  became  head 
of  the  philosophical  school  in  the  latter  place  in  the 
year  450.  He  died  a.d.  485.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
philosophical  reading,  a  great  enthusiast,  a  bold  and 
whimsical  speculator,  and  a  most  voluminous  writer. 
His  eighteen  Arguments  against  the  Christians  are  so 
many  proofs  that  the  world  was  eternal.     This  work 


Philoponus.6  So  much  licence  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  these  men,  had  there 
not  been  among  the  magistrates  manv  who 
were  Christians  m  name  and  outward  ap- 
pearance, rather  than  in  reality. 

3.  The  Christians  in  some  places  had 
occasion  even  in  this  century,  to  complain 
of  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  their  enemies 
During  the  greater  part  of  it  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  who  had  seized  upon  Britain, 
brought  every  kind  of  calamity  and  suffering 
upon  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country 
who  were  Christians.7  The  Huns  having 
made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and 
other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian treated  the  Christians  with  cruelty  ;s 
yet  they  appear  to  have  been  influenced  not 
so  much  by  a  hatred  of  Christianity,  as  by 
hostility  to  the  Greek  empire.  A  great 
change  in  the  state  of  Italy  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  this  century  under 
Justinian  I.  This  emperor  by  Narscs  his 
general  overturned  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  that  country,  after  it  had 
stood  ninety  years,  and  annexed  Italy  to 
his  empire.  But  under  the  emperor  Justin 
the  Lombards,  a  very  warlike  German 
tribe  under  their  King  Alboin,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  other  German  people,  broke 
into  Italy  from  Pannonia  in  the  year  5CS ; 
and  having  possessed  themselves  of  the 
whole  country,  except  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Pavia.  Under 
these  new  lords,  who  were  not  only  bar- 
barians but  averse  from  Christianity,  the 
Italian  Christians  for  a  time  endured  im- 
mense evils  and  calamities.  But  their  first 
rage  gradually  subsided  and  the  Lombards 
became  more  civilized.  Autharis,  their 
third  king,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity 
in  the  year  587,  but  he  embraced  the  Arian 
creed.  His  successor  Agilulph,  however, 
was  induced  by  his  queen,  Theodelinda,  to 


with  the  confutation  of  John  Philoponus  was  published 
in  Greek,  Venice,  1535,  fol. ;  and  in  Latin,  Lyons,  1557, 
fol. —  Mur. 

0  See  Fabricius,  Biblio.  Gra'.  vol.  iii.  p.  522,  Sec. 
[and  Brucker,  Historia  Crit.  Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  491, 
with  Hamberger's  Zuverliissige  Nachrichten,  torn.  iii. 
p.  391.—  Schl. 

7  Ussher,  Iiidcx  Chronolog.  Antiq.  Ecrlcs.  Br i tan.  ad 
ann.  508,  p.  1123  [and  still  more  to  the  purpose,  ad 
ann.  511,  p.  1125,  and  ad  ann.  597,  p.  1151,  Sec.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Saxons  held  only 
Kent  and  Sussex,  embracing  about  three  counties  in 
the  south-east  part  of  England ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  Christian  Britons.  But 
during  this  century  the  Saxons  gradually  extended  their 
conquests ;  and  before  the  century  closed  the  Britons 
were  shut  up  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, except  a  few  in  Cumberland  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  or  were  driven  to  take  refuge  beyond  seas. 
Over  all  the  rest  of  England  paganism  reigned;  the 
churches  were  demolished  or  converted  into  idolatrous 
temples,  and  the  public  worship  of  the  true  God  had 
ce?sed. —  Mur.  [See  the  works  referred  to  in  note  6, 
p.  214,  above. — R. 

fc  Procopius,  de  Bello  Persico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
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abandon  the  Arian  sect,  and  join  the  catho- 
lics of  the  Nicene  creed.1  Chosroes,  the 
king  of  Persia,  exceeded  all  others  in  bar- 
barity;   for  he  publicly  declared  that  he 


would  make  war  not  upon  Justinian,  but 
upon  the  God  of  the  Christians;  and  he 
cut  off*  an  immense  number  of  Christians 
by  various  modes  of  execution.8 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  Every  one  knows  that  the  irruption 
of  the  fierce  and  barbarous  nations  into  most 
of  the  provinces  of  the  west,  was  extremely 
prejudicial  to  literature  and  to  every 
species  of  learning.  All  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  would  have  become  wholly  extinct, 
had  they  not  found  some  feeble  protection 
among  the  bishops  and  monks.  To  most 
of  those  churches  which  are  called  cathe- 
drals, schools  were  annexed,  in  which  either 
the  bishop  himself  or  some  one  appointed 
by  him  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  the  sacred  books.3  The  monks  and  nuns 
were  nearly  all  required  by  the  founders  of 
their  houses,  to  devote  some  portion  of  every 
day  to  the  reading  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  fountains 
of  sacred  knowledge.4  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  libraries  should  be  formed 
in  the  monasteries,  and  that  books  should 
be  multiplied  by  being  transcribed.  This 
labour  of  transcribing  books  was  generally 
assigned  to  the  more  feeble-bodied  monks, 
who  were  unable  to  encounter  severe  labour. 
To  these  establishments  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  all  the  ancient  authors  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  both  sacred  and 
profane.  Moreover  in  most  of  the  monas- 
teries schools  were  opened,  in  which  the 
abbot  or  some  one  of  the  monks  instructed 
the  children  and  youth  who  were  devoted 
to  a  monastic  life.5 


1  Paulas  Diaconus,  De  Gestis  Longobnrdorum,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  ii.;  and  cap.  xxvii.  p.  219,  231,  ed.  Lindenbrog; 
Muratori,  Antiq.  Italia,  torn.  i.  p.  14 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  297, 
&c. ;  and  Annates  Italic! .  Giannone,  Hist,  de  Naples, 
[Hv.iv.  chap.iii.]  torn.  i.  p.  202,  Sec. 

2  Procopius,  de  Bella  Persico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi. 

3  Floury,  Discours  sur  I' Hist.  Eccles.  de/.  ws  I'an.  GOO, 
kc. ;  sec.  21,  &c.  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  tome  xiii.  p.  56; 
Hist.  Lit!'  r.  </<  la  France,  tomeiii.  Introd.  sec.  32,  p.  12, 
&c.  ;  Conringius,  Antiquit.  Academics,  pages  GG—  J  07. 
ed.  Heumann.  [Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxwi.— 
Schl. 

4  Benedict  of  Aniane,  Concordia  Regularum,  lib.  ii. 
p.  5."),  64,  7"),  77,  80,  100,  lib.  iii.  p.  16—41,  &c.  cd. 
Menard;  Mabillon,  Prcef.  ad  Scecul.  i.  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bcni  diet.  p.  44,  &C. 

5  Benedict.  Concordia  Regular,  lib.  ii.  p.  232  ;  Mabil- 


2.  But  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the 
bishops  and  others  who  had  control  over 
the  monks  were  inattentive  to  their  duty, 
and  that  others  had  strong  prejudices 
against  learning  and  science,  which  they 
apprehended  to  be  hazardous  to  piety — a 
fault  commonly  attributed  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  it  is  said  wished 
to  have  many  of  the  ancient  authors  com- 
mitted to  the  flames6 — not  to  mention  also 
that  some  of  the  bishops,  of  set  purpose, 
cultivated  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which 
they  confounded  with  Christian  simplicity;7 
to  pass  over  these  considerations,  it  remains 
to  be  stated,  that  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  these  schools  were  confined  within 


Ion,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  i.  p.  314,  &c. 
[And  yet  it  is  certain  that  these  monkish  schools  kept 
aloof  from  the  sources  of  real  learning — I  mean  the 
ancient  classic  authors;  and  that  the  best  interpreters 
of  Scripture  among  the  fathers,  such  as  Origen  and 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  were  left  to  moulder  in  the 
dust.  On  the  contrary  the  young  monks  were  occupied 
with  reading  and  transcribing  the  most  silly  fables  and 
legends,  by  which  their  understandings  and  their  ima- 
ginations were  injured  past  recovery.  In  the  Rule  of 
Isidore  it  is  expressly  stated  :  Libros  gentilium,  hoereti- 
corum,  legere  nefas. —  Schl. 

B  Liron,  Singularity  Histor.  et  Litter,  tomei.  p.  1GG, 
Sec.  [That  Gregory  was  opposed  to  all  secular  learning 
appears  incontrovertibly  from  his  conduct  towards 
Desiderius,  bishop  of  Vienne.  This  bishop  was  a  man 
of  great  merit,  virtues,  and  learning.  But  he  instructed 
some  of  his  friends  in  grammar  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
read  with  them  the  pagan  poets.  Gregory  looked  upon 
all  this  as  horrible  wickedness ;  and  therefore  hesitated 
about  sending  him  the  pall,  and  reproved  him  very 
sharply  in  an  epistle  which  is  still  extant.  (Gregory, 
Epist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  xlviii.)  "Because  (says  the  honest 
pope  who  esteemed  it  no  wrong  to  praise  extravagantly 
the  greatest  villains  and  the  crudest  murderers)  the 
praises  of  Christ  and  those  of  Jupiter  cannot  have  place 
in  the  same  mouth.  And  consider  how  enormous  a 
crime  it  is  for  a  bishop  to  sing!  which  would  be  unbe- 
coming even  in  a  religious  layman.  The  more  horrible 
this  is  in  a  priest,  the  more  earnestly  and  faithfully 
should  it  be  inquired  into.  If  it  should  hereafter  appear 
clearly  that  the  reports  which  have  reached  me  are 
false,  and  that  you  do  not  study  vanities  and  secular 
literature  (nee  vos  nugis  et  secularibus  Uteris  studere) ; 
I  shall  praise  God  who  has  not  permitted  your  heart  to 
be  defiled  with  the  blasphemous  praises  of  the  horrible 
ones."  But  whether  it  be  true,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
states  {De  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.;  and  lib. 
viii.  cap.  xix.)  that  he  caused  the  Palatine  or  Capitolir.e 
library  to  be  burned,  or  as  Antoninus  of  Florence  tolls 
us  (see  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  98)  that  he 
committed  to  the  flames  Livy's  History  must  be  eon* 
sidered  uncertain,  as  the  witnesses  aiv  so  modern,  'i  I f 
it  would  not  be  improbable  in  a  man  of  such  flaming  zeal 
against  the  pagan  writers.  —  Sc/if. 

7  Mabillon,  Preef.ad  Surulum  I.  [Acta  Sand.  Ord.} 
Benedict*,  p.  xlvi. 
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very  narrow  limits,1  and  that  the  teachers 
were  ignorant  and  incompetent.  Greek 
literature  was  almost  everywhere  neglected; 
and  those  who  professed  to  cultivate  Latin, 
consumed  their  time  on  grammatical  subtil- 
ties  and  niceties,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
examples  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus. 
Eloquence  had  degenerated  into  rhetori- 
cal blustering,  made  up  of  motley  and 
frigid  figures  and  barbarous  phraseo- 
logy, as  is  shown  by  those  who  composed 
with  most  elegance,  such  as  Boethius, 
Cassiodorus,  Ennodius,  and  others.  The 
other  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  called, 
contained  nothing  elevated  and  liberal,  but 
consisted  of  only  a  few  precepts,  and  those 
very  dry. 

3.  Philosophy  was  wholly  excluded  from 
the  schools  which  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy;  for  nearly  all  supposed  that 
religious  persons  could  do  very  well  without 
it,  or  rather  ought  never  to  meddle  with  it. 
The  most  eminent,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only  Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  was  the 
celebrated  Boethius,  privy  counsellor  to 
Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy. 
He  embraced  the  Platonic  system  ;2  but  like 
most  of  the  younger  Platonists,  approved 
also  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  and  illus- 
trated them  by  his  writings.  He  is  there- 
fore not  improperly  regarded  as  the  man 
whose  labours  brought  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  into  higher  repute  among  the 
Latins,  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

4.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  liberal  arts 
were  cultivated  with  more  zeal  in  several 
places ;  and  some  of  the  emperors  encoura- 
ged all  branches  of  learning  with  honours 
and  rewards:3  yet  the  number  of  the  men 
of  genius  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  century.  When  this  century 
commenced,  the  younger  Platonism  wai 
flourishing  in  full  splendour.  The  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  were  under 
masters  of  high  credit,  Damascius,  Isidore,4 
Simplicius,  Eulamius,   Ilcrmias,  Priscian, 


1  See  M.  Aurolius  Cassiodorus,  Liber  de  septem  Dis- 
cipiinis  among  his  Opera. 

2  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  younger  Platonists,  takes 
up  his  books  De  Comolcitione  Philosophic?.  See  also 
Vallinus,  Notes,  pages  10,  50.  Holstenius,  De  Vita 
Torphyrii,  p.  7,  ed.  Cantab. ;  likewise,  Mascov,  Hist. 
Germanorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  102,  &c.  [Brocket*.  Hist. 
Crit.  Philos.  torn.  iii.  p.  524,  &c. ;   and  Bamberger's 

rldssige  Nachrichten,  vol.  iii.  p.  317,  Sec. —  Srhl. 
[Sec  also  his  life  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom. 
Jiiotr.  vol.  i.  p.  495,  where  the  question  of  his  being  a 
Christian  is  carefully  considered. — Ii. 

3  Sec  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  113,  &o. 
Conringius,  De  Studiis  urbis  Roma  et  Constantinop. 
annexed  to  his  Diss,  de  Antiquit.  Academicis. 

i  See  Brueker's  account  of  Isidore,  in  his  Hist.  Crit. 
Philos.  torn.  ii.  p.  341.  Isidore  was  called  Gazauis  from 
his  native  place,  Gaza  in  Palestine;  and  this  discrimi- 
nated him  from  Isidore  Mercator,  Hispalensis,  and 
Pelusiota. —  Schl. 


and  others.  But  when  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, by  an  express  law,  forbade  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  at  Athens 5  (which 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  of  this 
species  of  philosophy),  and  manifested  pe- 
culiar displeasure  against  those  who  would 
not  renounce  idolatry,  all  these  philoso- 
phers took  up  their  residence  among  the 
Persians,  the  enemies  of  the  Romans.0  They 
returned  indeed  in  the  year  533,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Romans  ;7  but  they  were  never 
able  to  recover  their  former  credit,  and 
they  gradually  ceased  to  keep  up  their 
schools.  Such  was  the  termination  of  this 
sect,  which  had  been  a  most  troublesome 
one  to  the  church  for  many  centuries.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
gradually  emerged  from  its  obscurity, 
and  received  explanations,  particularly 
from  the  commentaries  of  John  Philoponus. 
And  it  became  necessary  for  the  Greeks  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  it,  because  the 
Monophysites  and  the  Nestorians  endea- 
voured to  confute  the  adherents  to  the 
councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  by 
arguments  suggested  by  this  philosophy. 

5.  For  the  JsTestorians  as  well  as  the 
Monophysites,  who  lived  in  the  East,  kept 
their  eye  upon  Aristotle;  and  to  enable  their 
adherents  to  be  good  disputants,  translated 
his  principal  works  out  of  Greek  into  their 
vernacular  tongues.  Into  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, Sergius  Rasainensis,  a  Monophysite 
and  a  philosopher,  translated  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.8  In  Persia,  one  Uranius,  a 
Syrian,  propagated  his  doctrines,  and  even 
instilled  them  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes, 
the  king,  who  was  studious  of  such  matters.9 
Another,  who  was  doubtless  of  the  JST  cstorian 
sect  (for  no  other  in  this  age  prevailed  in 
Persia,  the  Greeks  being  excluded),  pre- 


5  Johannes  Malala,  Historia  Chronica,  par.  ii.  p.  187, 
ed.  Oxon.  A  nother  testimony  to  the  same  point  derived 
from  I  know  not  what  unpublished  Chronicon,  is  ad- 
duced by  Alemannus,  Ad  Procopii  hiitoriam  Are 

cap.  xxvi.  p.  377,  ed.  Venctse.  [Also  Agathias,  cap.  ii. 
and  Suidas,  art.  TrpecrjSvg,  torn.  iii.  p.  171,  seem  to  refer 
tothis  event  by  saying:  Damascius,  Simplicius,  Eulalius, 
Priscianus,  Hermias,  Diogenes,  and  Isidorus,  retired  to 
Persia,  because  they  could  not  live  according  to  their 
inclinations. —  Schl. 

6  Agathias,  De  Rebut  Jus'.iniani,  lib,  ii.  ;  Corpus 
Byaant.  torn.  iii.  p.  49,  ed.  Tenet  •. 

i  Consult  the  excellent  V.'esselingius,  Obscrvat.  Variar. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  1 17. 

8  Abnlpharajus,  Historic/  Dynastiar.  pages  94,  172, 
ed.  of  Pocock. 

9  Agathias,  De  Rebut  Justiniemi,  lib.  ii.  p.  48.  That 
this  Uranius  accommodated  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  to 
the  Eutychian  controversies  appears  from  this,  that 
Agathias  represents  him  as  disputing  about  the  possi- 
bility and  immiscibility  of  God,  /cai  to  Tv<x(h}Tov  kc\ 
a^vyxpTov.  [Uranius  was  in  so  high  esteem  with  King 
Chosroes,  that  he  had  him  constantly  at  his  table.  He 
wished  to  be  accounted  a  sceptic,  but  may  more  justly 
be  ranked  among  the  Nestorians  than  among  the  proper 
philosophers. —  Schl. 
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sented  the  same  king  with  a  Persian  trans- 
lalion  of  Aristotle.1  Yet  there  were  among 
these  Christians  some  *vho,  rejecting  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  chose  to  philosophize 
or  speculate  according  as  their  own  genius 
led  them.  Such  was  the  Nestorian  Cosmas, 
called  Indicopleustes,  whose  opinions  were 
quite  peculiar,  and  more  consentaneous  with 
those  of  the  orientals  than  with  those  of 
the  Greeks.2  Such  also  was  the  writer, 
from  whose  Exposition  of  the  Octateuch, 
Photius  has  preserved  some  extracts.3 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church  there  was  no  important  change. 
But  the  two  prelates  who  considered  them- 
selves and  were  regarded  by  others  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church, 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
were  incessantly  contending  for  priority 
and  about  the  extent  of  their  territories 
and  jurisdiction.  The  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople not  only  claimed  the  primacy  in  tne 
eastern  churches,  but  maintained  that  his 
see  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  pontiffs  of  Rome  were  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  at  this,  and  contended 
t-hat  their  see  held  a  rank  and  pre-eminence 
above  that  of  Constantinople.  In  particular 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  the  Great,  did 
so  in  the  year  587 ;  when  John  of  Constan- 
tinople, surnamed  the  Faster  on  account  of 
the  austerity  of  his  life,  had  by  his  own 
authority  assembled  a  council  of  eastern 
bishops  at  Constantinople,  to  decide  on 
charges  brought  against  Peter  [Gregory] 
bishop  of  Antioch;  and  on  this  occasion 
had  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  oecu- 
menical or  universal  bishop.4    For  although 


1  Agathias,  De  Rebus  Justirdani,  lib.  ii.  p.  48,  ed. 
Venetae. 

2  Montfaucon,  Prof,  ad  Cosman,  p.  10,  &c.  in  his 
Colleclio  Nov.  Pntr.  Grcecorum.  [This  Cosmas  was 
an  Egyptian  monk.  In  early  life  he  was  a  merchant, 
and  trafficked  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  quite  to  India;  whence  he  got  the  name  of 
Indicopleustet,  xa  Indian  Navigator.  After  many  years 
-pent  in  this  manner  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  mo- 
nastery in  Egypt,  and  devoted  himself  to  composing 
books.  His  chief  work  is  Topographia  Christiana  rise 
Christiamorvm  opinio  de  mundo.  It  is  his  great  aim  to 
prove  the  earth  not  spherical  but  a  vast  oblong  plain; 
the  length,  cast  and  west,  being  double  the  breadth. 
He  argues  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and  the 
authority  of  the  fathers.  But  while  pressing  Ins  main 
point  he  introduces  much  valuable  geographical  infor- 
mation, which  he  had  collected  in  his  voyages.  He 
flourished  and  probably  wrote  about  A.n.  535.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Montfaucon,  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
Collect.  Nov.  Pntr.  Gr.  torn.  ii.  Paris,  170G.  See  Cave's 
Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  p.  515,  &c. —  Mitr. 

*  Photius,  BibUoth.  cod.  xx.wi.  pages  22,  23. 

4  Mosheim  here  confounds  dates,  names,  and  trans- 
actions. Gregory  (not  Peter)  bishop  of  Antioeb,  being 
accused  of  incest  and  other  crimes  appealed  from  the 
tribunal  of  the  governor  of  the  East  to  the  Emperor 


the  bishops  of  Constantinople  had  lono-  used 
this  title,  which  was  capable  of  a  harmless 
interpretation,  yet  Gregory  concluded  from 
the  time  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
now  used,  that  John  was  aiming  at  a  supre- 
macy over  all  Christian  churches ;  and  he 
therefore  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  and 
to  others,  in  which  he  vehemently  inveighed 
against  this  title.  But  he  could  effect 
nothing,  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
continued  to  assume  it,  though  not  in  the 
sense  which  Gregory  supposed.5 

2.  The  bishop  of  Rome  persevering  in 
his  opposition  excited  commotion  every- 
where, in  order  to  bring  the  Christian  world 
under  his  own  control.  And  he  was  in  some 
degree  successful,  especially  in  the  west; 
but  in  the  east  scarcely  any  would  listen  to 
him,  unless  actuated  by  hostility  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  always 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  ambitious 
designs  in  that  quarter.  How  greatly  the 
ideas  of  many  had  advanced  respecting  the 
powers  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  cannot  better 
be  shown  than  by  the  example  of  Ennodins, 
the  insane  flatterer  of  Symmachus,  who, 
among  other  extravagant  expressions,  said 
the  pontiff  judges  in  the  place  of  God.6 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
proofs  that  the  emperors,  as  well  as  some 


Mauricius ;  and  the  emperor  (not  the  patriarch  John) 
called  a  council  or  appointed  a  court  of  Commissioners 
at  Constantinople  in  537,  composed  of  patriarchs  (0? 
their  delegates),  Roman  senators,  and  metropolitans,  to 
hear  and  decide  the  case.  (See  Evagrius,  Hist.  Ec.cles. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  Evagrius  was  Gregory's  counsellor  at 
the  trial,  and  has  given  us  nearly  all  the  information 
which  has  reached  us  respecting  this  council. )  On  this 
occasion  it  is  said  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  honoured  with  the  title  of  universal  bishop — 
a  title  which  had  for  some  time  been  used  by  the  bishops 
of  that  see.  The  decisions  of  this  council  being  sent  to 
Pelagius  II.  (not  to  Gregory  the  Great)  bishop  of  Rome, 
Pelagius  confirmed  the  acquittal  of  Gregory  of  Antioch, 
but  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  title  given  to 
John.  His  letters  on  the  occasion  are  lost,  but  they 
are  mentioned  by  his  successor.  In  the  year  590  Pela- 
gius died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  the  Great;  and 
he  finding  that  John  continued  to  use  this  title,  took  up 
the  business  in  earnest  about  the  year  595,  and  for 
some  years  laboured  by  entreaties  and  threats,  and  con- 
tinued applications  to  the  emperors  and  to  the  other 
eastern  patriarchs,  to  divest  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs  of  a  title  which  he  maintained  to  be  profane, 
anti-christian,  and  infernal,  by  whomsoever  assumed. 
See  Gregory  the  Great,  Epistol.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xxxvi.  xxxviii. 
and  lib.  vi.  ep.  xxxix.  &c.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes 
(Pelagius  II.),  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  and  (Gregory)  vol.  ii. 
pages  505,  511,  517;  Natalia  xilexander,  Hist.  Ec.cles. 
sa?cul.  vi.  can.  ii.  art.  xii.  xiii.  torn.  x.  p.  18,  25,  Sec. 
ed.  Paris,  1743 Mur. 

s  Gregory  the  Great,  Epistol.  lib.  iv.  v.  vi.  All  the 
passages  in  these  epistles  relating  to  this  important 
subject  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Launoi,  . . 
in  Privilegium  s.  Medardi,  Opp.  torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  2GG, 
&c.  See  1c  Quien,  Orient  Christ/anus,  torn.  i.  p.  6 
Pfaff,  Diss.de  Titulo  GEcumenici;  in  the  Tempe  Hel- 
ot tica,  torn.  fv.  p.  99,  and  the  authors  there  mentioned. 
[The  full  title  of  PfaflTs  di  isertation  is,  De  titulo  Patri- 
arclitr  QBcumenici,  porno  <  riiot  inter  Grweam  <  t  Latinam 
ecclesias}  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  consulted  in  study- 
ing this  contest. — R. 

c>  See  his  /fpologeticum  pro  Synodo,  In  the  Biblioth. 
Mag.  Patr.  torn.  xv.  p.  2H,  ed.  Pftfi* 
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whole  nations,  -would  not  patiently  bear 
this  new  yoke.1  The  Gothic  kings  in  Italy 
would  not  allow  the  bishop  of  JRome  to 
domineer  excessively  there ;  nor  would  they 
allow  any  one  to  be  considered  as  pontiff 
whom  they  had  not  approved,  and  they 
wished  to  have  his  election  controlled  by 
their  decisions.2  These  kings  also  enacted 
laws  relative  to  religious  matters,  arraigned 
the  clergy  before  their  tribunals,  and  sum- 
moned ecclesiastical  councils.3  And  the 
pontiffs  themselves  paid  homage  to  these 
sovereigns  and  afterwards  to  the  emperors 
in  a  submissive  manner ;  for  they  had  not 
yet  become  so  lost  to  all  shame  as  to  look 
upon  temporal  sovereigns  as  their  vassals.4 
3.  The  clergy  were  previously  in  posses- 
sion of  high  privileges  and  great  wealth, 
and  the  superstition  of  this  century  added 
considerably  to  both.  For  it  was  supposed 
that  sins  might  be  expiated  by  munificence 
to  churches  and  to  monks;  and  that  the 
prayers  of  departed  saints,  which  were  most 
efficacious  with  God,  might  be  purchased 
by  presents  offered  to  them,  and  by  temples 
dedicated  to  their  names.5  This  increase 
of  wealth  and  privileges  was  accompanied 
with  an  equal  increase  of  the  vices  usually 
attendant  on  affluence,  in  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;6  as  is 
manifest  even  from  the  laws  enacted  by 
councils  and  by  the  emperors  to  regulate 
the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy.7     For 


1  See  particularly  respecting  Spain,  Mich.  Geddes, 
On  the  Papal  Supremacy,  chiefly  with  relation  to  the 
ancient  Spanish  church ;  published  among  his  Miscel- 
laneous Tracts',  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c. 

2  See  Mascov,  Hist.  Ger  manor  urn,  tom.  ii.  note, 
p.  113. 

3  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Reformees,  tome  i.  p.  381, 
&c.  [Thus,  e.  g.  Theodoric  assembled  the  Italian 
bishops  at  Rome,  to  settle  the  contested  election  of 
Symmachus  to  the  papal  chair.  ("Walch,  Hist,  der 
Kirchenversam.  p.  347.)  The  council  of  Orleans  in  51 1 
was  held  by  order  of  Clovis  (ibid.  p.  351);  another  at 
Orleans  in  533  by  order  of  Childebert  (ibid.  p.  367), 
and  in  the  year  549  (ibid.  p.  375) ;  and  at  Clermont  by 
order  of  Theudebert  (ibid.  p.  368).—  Schl. 

4  See  the  collections  from  Gregory  the  Great,  by 
Launoi,  De  Regia  Potestate  in  Mainmort*  Opp.  tom.  i. 
par.  ii.  p.  691,  &c.  and  Assertio  in  Pricilegium  S.  Me- 
dardi,  Opp.  tom.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  275  ;  Giannone,  Histoire 
de  Naples,  tome  ii.  p.  282,  ike. ;  and  livr.  iii.  chap.  vi. 
sec.  6. — Mur. 

5  Thus,  e.  g.  Gregory  (in  cap.  xv.  Jobi,  lib.  xii.  cap. 
xxiii.)  says  :  "  Whenever,  after  committing  a  crime  we 
give  alms,  we  do  as  it  were  compensate  for  our  wicked 
actions."  So  also  in  his  epistles  (lib.  ix.  ep.  xxxviii.) : 
"  The  intercessions  in  heaven  of  him  whose  body  you 
have  covered  on  earth  will  protect  you  from  all  sins," 
&c-  Schl. 

(5  Theophanes  (on  the  second  year  of  Justinian's 
reign)  states  that,  Esaiae,  bishop  of  Rhodes,  and  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Diospolis  in  Thrace,  were  for  the  crime 
of  sodomy  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  castrated  by 
order  of  the  emperor  ;  and  then  carried  about  as  a  show 
with  a  herald  proclaiming:  "  All  ye  bishops  beware  of 
disgracing  your  venerable  office."  So  in  the  epi 
Gregory  the  Great  many  proofs  occur  of  impure  con- 
duct among  the  clergy:  e.  g.  lib.  viii.  ep.  xi.;  lib.  iii. 
ep.  xxvi.  and  ix.;  lib.  i.  ep.  xviii.  xlii. —  Schl. 

7  Thus,  e.  g.  in  the  council  of  Agde  in  Gaul  (can.  41 ), 
it  was  enacted,  that  a  clergyman  who  ehonld  get  drunk, 


what  need  was  there  of  guarding  the  morals 
of  these  men  with  such  ramparts  of  laws,  if 
they  manifested  some  degree  of  love  for 
virtue  and  piety  ?  Yet  the  efficacy  of  these 
laws  was  slight;  for  so  great  was  the 
reverence  for  the  clergy,  that  their  most 
atrocious  offences  were  visited  with  the 
gentlest  chastisements;  and  this  emboldened 
them  to  perpetrate  any  iniquity. 

4.  What  sort  of  men  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were,  who  wished  to  be  thought  the  chiefs 
and  fathers  of  the  whole  Christian  church, 
and  also  the  body  of  the  clergy  under  them 
at  Rome,  best  appears  from  the  long  and 
violent  contest  between  Symmachus  and 
Laurentius ;  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
498,  and  was  at  length  settled  by  the  Gothic 
king  Theodoric.  Each  maintained  that  he 
himself  was  the  regularly  constituted  pontiff, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  the  most 
abominable  crimes,  and  not  without  an 
appearauce  of  truth.  Three  councils  as- 
sembled at  Rome  were  notable  to  terminate 
the  fierce  quarrel ;  in  the  fourth,  Theodoric 
having  taken  up  the  business,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  Sym- 
machus was  at  length  pronounced  innocent. 
But  the  adverse  party  continued  to  deny 
that  justice  had  been  done  them  by  this 
decision ;  and  this  led  Ennodius  of  Pavia 
to  write  his  Apology  for  the  Council  and 
for  Symmachus.8    From  this  treatise,  which 


should  be  excluded  the  church  for  thirty  days,  or  under- 
go corporeal  punishment ;  and  (can.  42)  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  exercise  the  art  of  fortune-telling.  Har- 
duin,  Concilia,  tom.  ii.  p.  1002.  Other  laws  forbid 
simony,  concubinage,  perjury,  usury,  and  gaudy  dress, 
in  the  clergy.  In  Harduin's  Concilia?  tom.  iii.  p.  529, 
mention  is  made  of  many  nuns,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  two  princesses,  Chrotildis  and  Basine,  who  broke 
from  the  nunnery  at  Poictiers,  and  a  part  of  whom  were 
found  pregnant,  and  also  committed  the  most  shameful 
acts  of  violence.  And  in  page  531,  he  mentions  one 
JEgidius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  used  forged  documents 
before  the  council  of  Mets ;  and  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  removed  from  office.  See  Fleury,  Hist. 
Ecclesia st.  liv.  xxxv.  sections  5— 8. —  Schl. 

8  This  apology  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Magn.  Patr. 
tom.  xv.  p.  248,  See.  [And  in  most  of  the  Collections 
of  Councils.—  This  contest  may  be  worth  describing 
more  fully. — On  the  death  of  the  pontiff  Athanasius,  in 
the  year  498,  net  only  the  clergy  but  the  people  and 
the  senate  of  Rome,  were  divided  about  a  successor. 
Symmachus,  a  deacon,  and  Laurentius,  the  archpresby- 
ter,  were  both  chosen  on  the  same  day  by  their  respect- 
ive partisans  ;  and  so  eager  were  both  parties  to  carry 
their  point,  that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  and 
many  battles  and  much  bloodshed  took  place  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  public  places.  To  end  the  dire 
contest,  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  agreed  to  refer 
the  contested  point  to  the  decision  of  Theodoric.  the 
Arian  king,  resident  at  Ravenna.  He  decided,  that  the 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  had  most  votes,  and 
to  have  been  elected  at  the  earliest  hour,  should  be 
considered  the  legal  pontiff.  This  secured  the  election 
of  Symmachus.  The  king  likewise  ordered  the  bishoj  s 
to  make  regulations  for  the  election  of  future  popes, 
which  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  difficul- 
ties. This  was  done  in  the  year  499.  But  the  party 
of  Laurentius  were  not  yet  quiet.  In  the  year  500  they 
accused  Symmachus  of  several  heinous  crimes  before 
the  king  :  and  the  tumults  and  civil  wars  of  Rome  were 
renewed  with  increased  violence.     Some  senators  in- 
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mills   in  rhetorical  colouring,  we  may 

clearly  learn  that  the  foundations  of  that 
exorbitant  power  which  the  pontiifs  after- 
wards obtained,  were  already  laid;  but  not 
that  Symmaehus  had  been  inconsiderately 

I  unjustly  accused. 

5.  The  progress  of  monkery  was  very 
great  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  In 
the  East,  whole  armies  of  monks  might  have 
been  enrolled,  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  anywhere.  In  the 
West,  this  mode  of  life  found  patrons  and 
followers  almost  without  number  in  all  the 
provinces ;  which  is  apparent  from  the  va- 
rious rules  drawn  up  by  different  indivi- 
duals for  regulating  the  lives  of  monks  and 
nuns.1  In  Great  Britain,  one  Congal  is 
said  to  have  persuaded  an  immense  number 
to  abandon  active  life  and  spend  their  days 
in  solitude,  according  to  a  rule  which  he 
prescribed.2  His  disciples  filled  Ireland, 
Gaul,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries  with  convents  of  monks.  The 
most  famous  of  them  was  Columbanus,  who 
lias  left  us  a  rule  of  his  own,  distinguished 
for  its  simplicity  and  brevity.3     The  whole 


formed  the  king  of  the  state  of  Rome,  and  requested 
him  to  send  a  visitor  thither,  with  full  power  to  settle 
all  the  difficulties.  Peter,  bishop  of  Altino,  was  ap- 
pointed. He  repaired  to  Rome,  and  at  once  suspended 
Symmaehus,  and  took  the  goods  of  the  church  into  his 
own  hands.  This  enraged  the  partisans  of  Symmaehus 
to  madness,  and  prostrated  all  order  and  subordination. 
Being  apprised  of  the  state  of  things,  the  king  now 
repaired  to  Rome  in  person,  and  spent  six  months  in 
tranquillizing  that  distracted  city.  He  ordered  all  the 
bishops  of  Italy  to  meet  in  council,  and  decide  on  the 
charges  against  Symmaehus.  The  council  held  several 
meetings  in  that  and  the  following  years.  Symmaehus, 
when  sent  for,,  set  out  to  go  to  the  council  attended  by 
a  mob;  a  battle  ensued  in  the  streets,  several  were 
killed,  Symmaehus  himself  was  wounded,  turned  back, 
and  refused  to  appear  before  the  council.  The  council, 
after  some  delay,  proceeded  in  his  absence;  decreed 
that  the  witnesses,  being  slaves,  were  incompetent  to 
prove  anything ;  and  therefore  dismissed  the  complaint. 
The  friends  of  Laurentius  protested  against  the  deci- 
sion. The  council  met  again,  and  adopted  as  their 
own  the  apology  for  them  drawn  up  by  Ennodius.  See 
Bower's  Lines  of  the  Popes.  (Symmaehus)  vol.  ii.  pages 
— 2G1.  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  p.  961,  &c.  975, 
.  13,  989 Mur. 

1  Most  of  these  rules  are  extant  in  Holstenius,  Codex 
Regularum,  par.  ii.  published  at  Rome,  1661,  in  3  vols. 
4to.  Add  Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  novus 
Anecdotorum,  torn.  i.  p.  4. 

2  Ussher,  Primor.  Eccles.  Britan.  pages  132,  441, 
91  i.  [Comgallus  or  Congellus  was  an  Irish  monk  who 
founded  several  monasteries ;  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  of  Banchor  or  Bangor  (on  the  south 
shore  of  Carrickfergus  bay  in  the  north-easterly  part  of 
Ireland),  erected  about  a.d.  530.  Congal  is  said  to 
have  ruled  over  three  thousand  monks  living  in  different 
monasteries  and  cells.  See  Ussher,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 
[See  also  Lanigan's  Ecclet.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  2d  edition, 
Dub.  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  Scc.  —  IL 

her,  Sylloge  Antiq.  Epist.  Hibernic.  pages  5 — 
15;  Holstenius,  6W.r  Regular,  torn.  ii.  p.  48,  &c;  Ma- 
billon,  Prcef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  liened.  Saecul.  ii. 
p.  iv.  [St.  Columbanus  (a  different  person  from  Co- 
lumba,  the  apostle  of  Scotland,  mentioned  p.  211, 
above)  was  born  in  Leinster,  Ireland,  about  the  year 
559.  Alter  a  good  education  in  the  literature  of  that 
age,  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Bangor 
under  Congal.  In  the  year  589  with  twelve  compa- 
nions  he   passed   through    England   into   Gaul;    and 


monastic  order  abounded  with  fanatics  and 
profligates.  In  the  eastern  monasteries 
there  were  more  fanatics  than  knaves.  In 
the  western  there  were  more  knaves  than 
fanatics. 

G.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  timo 
absorbed  all  the  others  in  the  West,  was 
established  at  mount  Cassino,  in  the  year 
520,  by  Benedict  of  jNursia,  a  devout  and 
a  distinguished  man  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  that  age.  His  Rule  is  still  extant, 
and  it  shows  that  it  was  not  his  aim  to  bring 
all  monks  under  his  regulations,  but  rather 
to  found  a  new  society,  more  stable,  of 
better  morals,  and  living  under  milder  rules 
than  the  other  monks;  the  members  of  which 
should  lead  a  retired  and  holy  life  spent  in 
prayers,  reading,  manual  labour,  and  the 
instruction  of  youth.4     But  his  followers 

settled  in  Burgundy,  where  he  built  the  monastery  of 
Luxeuil,  or  Luxovium ;  and  there  he  spent  about 
twenty  years  with  great  reputation.  But  in  the  year 
610,  having  offended  Theodoric  the  king  by  reproving 
Ins  vices,  he  was  banished  that  territory ;  and  after 
wandering  a  few  years  in  different  parts  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  along  the  Rhine,  and  spending  three  years 
near  Bregentz  in  Helvetia,  he  went  into  Italy,  was  re- 
ceived kindly  by  Agilulph  the  Lombard  king,  built  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio  near  Pavia,  presided  over  it  one 
year,  and  then  died  about  a.d.  615.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  genius  and  possessed  vast  influence.  His 
works  yet  remaining  are  his  monastic  rule,  his  monas- 
tic discipline,  some  poems  and  epistles,  and  seventeen 
discourses,  which  were  published  at  Louvain  in  1667 
by  Patrick  Fleming,  an  Irish  monk.  His  life,  written 
by  Jonas,  an  abbot  of  Bobbio,  while  several  cotempora- 
ries  of  Columbanus  were  yet  living,  is  extant  in  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  2—26. 
— Mur.  [See  a  full  account  of  this  Columbanus  in 
Lanigan's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  &c. ; 
and  a  brief  notice  of  him  and  his  works  in  Bahr,  Gesch. 
der  Romis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  ii.  p.  464.  Fleming's 
work  is  exceedingly  rare ;  it  is  entitled,  Collectanea 
Sacra,  seu  S.  Columbani,  &c.  Acta  ct  Opusrula ;  but 
its  contents  are  republished  with  additions,  in  Gallan- 
dius,  Bi'Jio.  Vet.  Patrum,  vol.  xii.  p.  319,  &c.  At  this 
ancient  monastery  at  3obbio  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  mediaeval  libraries  was  early  collected.  We  have 
a  curious  catalogue  of  its  contents  as  they  stood  in  the 
10th  century  (though  imperfect),  preserved  by  Muratori 
in  his  Antiq.  Italicce,  vol.  iii.  Diss.  43,  p.  818:  and 
another  compiled  in  the  year  1461,  which  is  printed 
entire  in  the  Appendix  to  Amad.  Peyron,  M.  T.  Cice- 
ronis  Fragm.  Inedita,  Stut.  &c.  1824,  4to.  To  this 
work  is  prefixed  a  very  interesting  dissertation,  De 
Bibl/'o.  Bobicn.ii,  a  collection  of  books  or  rather  manu- 
scripts which,  dispersed  as  it  now  is  among  the  libra- 
ries of  Milan,  Turin,  Pai*ma,  and  the  Vatican,  has 
yielded  some  important  additions  both  to  classical  and 
theological  learning.  In  it  were  preserved,  in  addition 
to  the  Fragmcntu  above  referred  to,  Cicero  De  /■' 
lica,  the  Epistles  of  Pronto,  and  other  works  published 
by  Cardinal  Mai.— B. 

4  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctjr.  Ord.  Bcncd.  torn.  i. 
and  Annates  Ord.  Benedict,  torn,  i.:  Hclyot  [H/stoire 
des  Ordres  monastiques,  religieux  ct  miKtaires,  &c.  in  8 
vols.  4to,  Paris,  1711-19],  and  the  other  historians  of 
the  monastic  orders.  [Benedict  was  born  of  reputable 
parents  at  Nursia  in  Italy,  a.d.  480.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  education ;  but  dis- 
gusted with  the  dissipations  of  the  city  and  the  school, 
he  soon  ran  away  and  concealed  himself  three  years  in 
a  cave  at  Sublaeum  [Subiago],  about  forty  miles  from 
Rome.  At  length  he  was  discovered  and  his  cell  be- 
came much  frequented.  lie  was  now  chosen  abbot  of 
a  monastery  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  the  rigour  of  his  iii-- 
cipline  gave  offence,  and  he  relinquished  the  office  and 
returned  to  Sublaeum,  where  he  continued  till  about 
the  year  529.      Many  monks  here  joined  him,  and  he 
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departed  widely  from  the  principles  of  their 
founder;  for  after  they  had  acquired  im- 
mense riches  from  the  liberality  of  princes 
and  pious  individuals,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  luxury,  idleness,  and  every  vice ;  be- 
came involved  in  civil  affairs  and  the  cabals 
of  courts ;  were  intent  on  multiplying  vain 
and  superstitious  rites,  and  most  eager  to 
advance  the  authority  and  power  of  the 


had  twelve  cells  each  containing  twelve  monks  under 
his  jurisdiction.      Many  of  the  first  Roman  families 
placed  their  sons  under  his  instruction,  and  his  repu- 
tation for  piety  and  for  miracles  procured  him  almost 
unbounded  respect.     But  his  fame  excited,  the  envy  of 
some  clergymen,  and  led  to  plots  against  his  life:  After 
twenty-five  years  spent  at   Sublacum    he  retired    to 
mount  Cassino,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Sublacum 
and  about  as  far  from  Naples.     Here  he  converted  a 
body  cf  pagan  mountaineers  and  turned  their  temple 
into  a  monastery,  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  quietude  and  honour.     He  died  about  a.d. 
5 13.     His  life  was  written  by  1'ope  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  constitutes  the  second  book  of  his  Dialogues  ;  it  is 
also  inserted  in  Mabillon's  Acta   Sanctor.  Ord.   Ben. 
torn.    i.   p.   1—25.      According  to  the  Hide  of  Bene- 
dict the  monks  were  to  rise  at  2  a.m.  in  winter  (and  in 
summer  at  such  hours  as  the  abbot  might  direct),  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  worship  for  vigils,  and  then  spend 
the  remainder   of  the  night   in   committing   psalms, 
private  meditation,  and  reading.      At  sunrise  they  as- 
sembled for  matins,  then  spent  four  hours  in  labour, 
then  two   hours  in  reading,  then  dined  and  read  in 
private  till  half-past  two  p.m.  when  they  met  again  for 
worship;  and  afterwards  laboured  till  their  vespers. 
In  their  vigils  and  matins  twenty-four  Psalms  were  to 
be  chanted  each  day,  so  as  to  complete  the  Psalter  every 
week.     Besides  their  social  worship,  seven  hours  each 
day  were  devoted  to  labour,  two  at  least  to  private 
study,  one  to  private  meditation,  and  the  rest  to  meals, 
sleep,  and  refreshment.     The  labour  was  agriculture, 
gardening,  and  various  mechanical  trades,   and  each 
one  was  put  to  such  labour  as  his  superior  saw  fit ;  for 
they  all  renounced  wholly  every  species  of  personal 
liberty.      They  ate  twice  a  day  at  a  common  table, 
first  about  noon,  and  then  at  evening.     Both  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  their  food  were  limited.    To  each 
was  allowed  one  pound  of  bread  per  day  and  a  small 
quantity  of  wine.     On  the  public  table  no  meat  was 
allowed,  but  always  two  kinds  of  porridge.     To  the 
sick  flesh  was  allowed.    While  at  table  all  conversation 
was  prohibited,  and  some  one  read  aloud  the  whole 
time.     They  all  served  as  cooks  and  waiters  by  turns 
of  a  week  each.     Their  clothing  was  coarse  and  sim- 
ple, and  regulated  at  the  discretion  of  the  abbot.    Each 
was  provided  with  two  suits,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and  all 
other  necessaries.     They  slept  in  common  dormitories 
of  ten  or  twenty,  in  separate  beds,  without  undressing, 
and  had  a  light  burning  and  an  inspector  sleeping  in 
each  dormitory.     They  were  allowed  no  conversation 
after  they  retired,  nor  at  any  time  were  they  permitted 
to  jest  or  to  talk  for  mere  amusement.     No  one  could 
receive  a  present  of  any  kind,  not  even  from  a  parent, 
nor  have  any  correspondence  with  persons  without  the 
monastery,  except  by  its  passing  under  the  inspection 
of  the  abbot.     A  porter  always  sat  at  the  gate  which 
was  kept  locked  day  and  night,  and  no  stranger  was 
admitted  without  leave  from  the  abbot,  and  no  monk 
could  go  out  unless  he  had  permission  from  the  same 
source.     The  school  for  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  kept  without  the  walls.     The  whole  esta- 
blishment was  under  an  abbot  whose  power  was  despotic. 
His  under-oliiccrs  were  a  prior  or  deputy,  a  steward,  a 
superintendent  of  the  sick  and  the  hospital,  an  attend- 
ant on  visitors,  a  porter,  &C.  with  Che  necessary  assist- 
ants, and  a  number  of  deans  or  inspectors  over  tens, 
who  attended  the  monks  at  all  times.     The  abbot  was 
elected  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  brotherhood  ; 
and  when  inaugurated,  he  appointed  and  removed  his 
under-oflicers  at  pleasure.     On  great  emergencies  he 
summoned  the  whole  brotherhood  to  meet  in  council, 
and  on  more  common  occasions  only  the  seniors  ;  but 
in  either  case  after  hearing  what  each  one  was  pleased 
to  say,  the  decision  rested  wholly  with  himself.     For 


Roman  pontiffs.  None  of  these  things 
were  enjoined  or  permitted  by  St.  Bene- 
dict, whose  Rule,  though  still  highly  ex- 
tolled, has  for  many  ages  ceased  to  be 
observed. l  Yet  the  institution  of  Benedict 
changed  the  state  of  monkery  in  the  West 
in  various  respects,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  was,  that  the  profession  and  en- 
gagement made  by  the  monks  bound  them 
for  ever  to  observe  his  rules;  whereas 
previously,  the  monks  changed  the  rule  and 
regulations  of  their  founders  at  pleasure.2 

admission  to  the  society  a  probation  of  twelve  months 
was  required,  during  which  the  applicant  was  fed  and 
clothed,  and  employed  in  the  meaner  offices  of  the 
monks,  and  closely  watched.  At  the  end  of  his  proba- 
tion if  approved,  he  took  solemn  and  irrevocable  vows 
of  perfect  chastity,  absolute  poverty,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  superiors  in  everything.  If  he  had  pro- . 
perty  he  must  give  it  all  away,  either  to  his  friends  or 
the  poor  or  the  monastery  ;  and  never  after  must  pos- 
sess the  least  pai'ticle  of  private  property  nor  claim  any 
personal  rights  or  liberties.  For  lighter  offences  a 
reprimand  was  to  be  administered  by  some  under- 
o dicer.  For  greater  offences  after  two  admonitions,  a 
person  was  debarred  his  privileges,  not  allowed  to  read 
in  his  turn,  or  to  sit  at  table,  or  enjoy  his  modicum  ol 
comforts.  If  still  refractory  he  was  expelled  the  mo» 
nastery,  yet  might  be  restored  on  repentance.  See  the 
Rule  at  large  in  Hospinian,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  (Be  Mona- 
chh;  librivii.)  p.  202—222,  ed.  Genev.  1G69,  fol.  and 
as  abridged  by  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  iiv.  xxxii.  see.  14 
— 19.  Yet  it  is  questionable  whether  the  rule,  as  there 
laid  down,  was  precisely  what  Benedict  prescribed. — 
Mur.  [On  this  rule  of  Hcnedict  see  also  Biihr,  GcscJi. 
der  Hbmis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  ii.  p.  424. — 11. 

1  The  modern  Benedictines  are  themselves  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  Rule  of  their  founder  is  no  longer  full; 
obeyed.  But  they  resort  to  a  convenient  distinction. 
The  Rule,  say  they,  has  its  essential  and  its  accidental 
parts.  That  the  monks  should  labour,  earn  their  own 
bread,  and  live  frugally,  belongs  to  the  accidental  part. 
The  essential  parts  are  the  vows,  which  we  observe 
religiously,  a  few  faults  excepted.  We  admit  freely  that 
the  order  is  richer  than  in  the  days  of  its  founder. 
Father  Benedict  would  be  amazed  should  he  rise  out  of 
his  grave,  and  instead  of  the  miserable  huts  which  he 
erected  on  mount  Cassino,  find  there  a  palace  in  which 
kings  and  princes  might  reside ;  and  see  the  abbot 
transformed  into  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects  and  an  income  of  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  ducats. —  Schl. 

2  See  Mabillon,  Prtrf.  ad  Scccul.  iv.  par.  i.  (Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn,  v.)  p.  xviii.  &c.  Benedict 
changed  the  state  of  monkery,  especially  by  restraining 
the  instability  of  the  monks  and  rendering  their  vows 
irrevocable.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  order  spread 
far  and  wide.  His  Hide  was  better  calculated  for  Eu- 
ropeans than  any  other ;  and  the  first  Benedictines  were 
virtuous,  upright,  and  useful  people.  Wherever  they 
came  they  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  cultivated 
country ;  they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  agri- 
culture,laboured  with  their  own  hands,drained  morasses, 
and  cleared  away  forests.  These  monks — taking  the 
word  Benedictines  in  its  largest  extent,  as  embracing  the 
ramifications  of  the  order,  the  Carthusians,  Cistersians, 
Pramonstratensians,  Camaldulensians.  &c. — were  of 
great  advantage  to  all  Europe  and  particularly  to  Ger- 
many. By  them  Germany  was  cultivated  and  rendered 
a  fruitful  country.  They  preserved  for  us  all  the  books 
of  antiquity,  all  the  sciences  and  learning  of  the  an- 
cients. For  they  were  obliged  to  have  libraries  in  their 
monasteries,  because  their  rule  required  them  to  read  a 
portion  of  each  day.  Some  individuals  were  occupied 
in  transcribing  the  books  of  the  ancients  ;  and  hence 
came  the  manuscripts  which  still  exist  here  and  there 
in  the  libraries  of  monasteries.  The  sciences  were 
cultivated  nowhere  but  in  their  cloisters.  They  kept 
up  schools  there  for  the  monks,  and  for  such  as  were 
destined  to  be  monks.  And  without  their  cloisters 
they  had  also  schools,  in  which  the  people  of  the  world 
were  instructed.     From  these  monasteries  proceeded 
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7.  Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  this 
new  order  of  monks  was  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing state  in  all  the  western  countries.  In 
Gaul  it  was  propagated  by  St.  Maurus ;  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  Placidus  and  others ; 
in  England  by  Augustine  and  Mellitus ;  in 
Italy  and  in  other  parts  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  is  reported  to  have  lived  some 
time  in  this  order.1  In  Germany  Boniface 
afterwards  caused  it  to  be  received.2  This 
rapid  progress  of  their  order  the  Benedic- 
tines ascribe  to  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict 
and  his  disciples,  and  to  the  holiness  and 
superiority  of  the  rules  which  he  prescribed. 
But  those  who  more  critically  examine  the 
causes  of  events,  have  very  nearly  all  united 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  favour  shown  by 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  whose  glory  and 
exaltation  this  whole,  order  was  especially 
devoted,  contributed  more  than  all  other 
causes  to  its  wide  extension  and  grandeur; 


men  of  learning  who  were  employed  in  courts,  as  chan- 
cellors, vice-chancellors,  secretaries,  &c.  and  these 
again  patronized  the  monasteries.  Even  the  children 
of  sovereign  princes  were  brought  up  among  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  after  they  came  to  their  thrones  retained 
attachment  and  reverence  for  the  Order,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  their  education.  The  Benedictines 
were  esteemed  saints,  and  their  prayers  were  supposed 
to  be  particularly  efficacious.  All  this  rendered  the 
Order  powerful  and  rich.  But  as  soon  as  they  became 
rich  they  became  voluptuous  and  indolent,  and  their 
cloisters  were  haunts  of  vice  and  wickedness.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  this  Order  began  to  revert  bach  to 
its  original  designs,  especially  in  France ;  and  it  per- 
formed essential  service  to  the  republic  of  learning,  in 
particular  by  publishing  beautiful  editions  of  the  Fa- 
thers.— Schl. 

1  See  Mabillon,  Digs,  de  Vita  Monastica  Gregorii 
Magni,  annexed  to  Valesius,  Analect.  Veter.  torn.  51.; 
and  Mabillon,  Prcef.  ad  Scecul.  i.  \_Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.] 
Benedict,  p.  xxix.  &c.  Yet  some  deny  this,  as  Gallonius 
[De  Monackatu  Gregorii,  &c]  on  whose  book  see 
Simon,  Lettrcs  Choisies,  tome  iii.  p.  63.  [Yet  the 
monkery  of  Gregory  the  Great  after  the  investigations 
of  Mabillon  seems  no  longer  liable  to  doubt.  He  esta- 
blished six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and  assigned  them 
out  of  his  great  riches  as  much  landed  estate  as  was 
necessary  for  their  support.  A  seventh  monastery  he 
founded  at  Rome  in  his  own  house,  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  which  still  exists  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Camaldulcnsians.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  liv.  xxxiv. 
sec.  34.—  Schl. 

2  Altessera,  Origines  Rei  Monasticce,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix. 
p.  33.  On  the  propagation  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  Mabillon  has  a  parti- 
cular treatise,  Prcef.  ad  Scecul.  i.  [Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.~[ 
Benedicti.  and  Prcef.  ad  Scecul.  iv.  par.  i.  [Acta  Sanc- 
tor. Ord.  Benedict,  torn,  v.]  p.  lxii.  &c.  [St.  Maurus, 
whose  name  a  distinguished  congregation  still  bears, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  disciples  of  Benedict, 
though  some  have  questioned  his  existence.  Placidus 
was  an  historian  of  this  order.  Of  Augustine  notice 
has  already  been  taken.  Mellitus  preached  to  the  east 
Saxons,  and  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  very  active  in  propagating  the  order.  The  great 
and  rapid  dissemination  of  this  order  was  wonderful. 
Many  particular  and  new  orders,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  dress,  their  caps,  and  forms  of  ko- 
vernment,  originated  from  it.  The  Carthusians,  Cis- 
ter.sians,  Cadestines,  Grandimontcnsians,  Pramontcn- 
sians,  Cluniacensians,  Camaldulcnsians,  &c.  were  only 
branches  growing  out  of  this  principal  stock.  The 
most  respectable  and  renowned  men  were  trained  up  in 
it.  Volaterranus  enumerates  two  hundred  cardinals, 
sixteen  hundred  archbishops,  four  thousand  bishops, 
ami  fifteen  thousand  seven  bundled  abbots  and  men  of 
learning  who  belonged  to  this  order.  —  /'.  Eiru  m, 


yet  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  century  that 
all  other  rules  and  societies  became  extinct, 
and  the  Benedictines  alone  reigned.3 

8.  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  Chris- 
tians the  most  distinguished  writers  of  this 
century  were  the  following.  Procopius  of 
Gaza  expounded  some  books  of  the  bible 
not  unhappily.4  John  Maxentius,  a  monk 
of  Antioch,  besides  some  books  against  the 
sects  of  his  times,  wrote  Scholia  on  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite.5  Agapetus  procured 
himself  a  place  among  the  wise  men  of  the 
age  by  his  Scheda  Regia,  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Justinian.6  Eulogius,  a  presbyter 
of  Antioch,  was  ardent  and  energetic  in  op- 
posing the  heresies  of  the  times.7  John, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  called  the  Faster 
on  account  of  the  austerity  of  his  life,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  some  small  treatises, 
and  particularly  by  his  Pcerdtential. 8  Leon- 
tius  of  Byzantium  has  left  us  a  book  against 
the    heretics    and    some   other   writings.0 


3  L'Enfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Constance,  tome  ii. 
p.  32,  33. 

i  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  M.  du 
Pin,  tome  i.  p.  197.  [Procopius,  a  teacher  of  eloquence 
at  Gaza  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.d.  520,  i\c.  has  left 
as  several  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
chiefly  compilations  from  earlier  writers,  viz.  on  the 
Octateuch  (extant  only  in  Latin) ;  on  the  books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1G20,  4to;  on  Isaiah,  Greek  and  Latin, 
I'aris,  1580;  on  Proverbs  and  the  twelve  miner  Pro- 
phets, never  published.  Also  many  neat  Epistles,  pub- 
lished by  Aldus. — Mur. 

•i  John  Maxentius  was  a  Scythian  monk  and  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  who  flourished  about  the  year  520. 
Several  of  his  epistles  and  tracts,  defending  the  doctrine 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  crucified,  and  opposing  the 
Pelagian  errors,  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  torn.  ix.  His  scholia  on  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  are  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  that  author. 
— Mur. 

0  Agapetus,  a  deacon  in  the  great  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, flourished  a.d.  527  ;  in  which  year  he 
composed  his  Instructions  for  a  prince,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Justinian  then  recently  invested  with  the 
purple.  The  book  contains  seventy-two  heads  of  ad- 
vice, displaying  good  common  sense  but  not  profound. 
It  has  been  often  published  ;  as  Venice,  1500,  and  with 
a  commentary,  Franeker,  1G08;  Frankf.  1G59,  4to  ; 
Lips.  16G9  and  1733,  8vo.— Mur.  [It  appears  to  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Th.  Paynell,  London, 
1550,  12mo.— /.'. 

7  Eulogius  of  Antioch  was  made  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  year  581.  A  homily  of  his  is  extant,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Combefis,  Auclar.  Novum,  torn.  i.  and 
large  extracts  from  some  other  works  of  his  against 
various  parties  are  in  Photius,  Biblioth.  Codex,  No. 
clxxxii.  ccviii.  cexxv. —  cexxvii. — Mur. 

8  John  the  Faster  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and 
bishop  of  Constantinople  from  585  to  596.  The  title  of 
universal  bishop  given  him  in  the  council  of  589,  in- 
volved him  in  trouble  with  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I. 
bishops  of  Rome.  Two  of  his  Homilies  are  extant, 
Greek  and  Latin,  among  those  of  Chrysostom.  and  his 
Pa -niti ■iitiul  (or  rules  for  treating  penitents),  and  a  dis- 
course on  confessions  and  penitence  arc  published.  Or. 
and  Lat.  by  Mojin,  De  Pwnitentia,  Appendix,  p.  77  — 
92.—  Mur. 

9  Leontius  of  Byzantium  was  first  an  advocate,  and 
then  a  monk  in  a  monastery  in  Palestine,  and  flourished 
A.D.  590  and  onwards.      Cyril  |  in   liis  lite  of  St 

cap.  ixxii.  |  savs  he  was  aceu  M  d  of  Qrigenism.     ^  "-'-iii". 
I  De  Hut.Gr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  rill,   thinks  he  was  the  same 
as  l.rcntius  bishop  of  Cyprus.     II"  wrote    D< 
Creek  and  Latin,  in  Auctarium,  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Paris, 
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CENTURY  VI. 


[Part  ii. 


Evagrius  Seholasticus  has  furnished  us  with 
an  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  it  is  disfigured 
with  fabulous  tales.1  Anastasius  of  Sinai 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
well-known  but  foolish  book,  entitled  Hode- 
gas  contra  Acephalos  (a  Guide  against  the 
Acephali.)2 

1624,  torn.  i.  p.  493;  likewise  several  controversial 
pieces  extant  in  Latin,  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix.  ; 
an  Oration  on  the  man  blind  from  his  birth,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Combefis,  Auctar.  Novum,  torn.  i.  ;  and 
some  other  tracts  never  published. — Mur.  [There 
were  several  persons  of  this  name  and  designation,  and 
there  is  consequently  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
works  attributed  to  each.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Horn.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  756,  &c. — B. 

1  Evagrius  Seholasticus  was  born  at  Epiphania  in 
Syria,  a.d.  536.  At  four  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
school ;  after  grammar  he  studied  rhetoric,  and  became 
an  advocate  at  the  bar  in  Antioch.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed, especially  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch,  whom 
he  often  assisted  in  difficult  cases.  The  emperor  Ti- 
berius made  him  a  quaestor,  and  Maurice,  an  honorary 
prsefect.  His  only  work  which  has  reached  us  is  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  in  six  books.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  histories  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  from  the 
council  of  Ephesus  in  431  to  the  year  594.  Its  chief 
fault  is  that  of  the  age — credulity  and  an  over-estima- 
tion of  monkish  legends  and  other  trash.  It  was  pub- 
lished, Greek  and  Latin,  by  A'alesius,  among  the  other 
Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  andhasbeen  translated 
into  English,  Cambridge,  1683,  fol. — Mur.  [The  best 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  contained  in  Reading's 

Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Cambr.  1720,  3  vols.  fol.  It  is  also  translated  in  Bag- 
ster's  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians. — B. 

2  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  M.  dn 
Pin,  tome  i.  p.  232,  and  Barat,  Biblioth.  Choisie,  tome 
ii.  p.  21,  &c.  [There  were  three  persons  called  Anas- 
tasius Sinaita.  The  first,  after  being  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  on  mount  Sinai,  was  made  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, a.d.  561,  but  was  banished  in  the  year  570  for 
opposing  the  edict  of  Justinian  respecting  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  Christ's  body.  He  was  restored  in  592 
and  died  in  599.  He  was  a  learned  and  orthodox  man, 
and  a  considerable  writer.  The  second  of  this  name 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  first  in  the  see  of 
Antioch,  from  a.d.  599  to  a.d.  609,  when  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Jews.  He  translated  the  works  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great  on  the  Pastoral  office  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  but  the  translation  is  lost.  The  third  Anastasius 
flourished  about  a.d.  685.  He  was  a  mere  monk  of 
mount  Sinai.  He  wrote  a  compendious  account  of  he- 
resies, and  of  the  councils  which  condemned  them, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  680,  which  still  exists 
in  MS.  The  'OSrjybs,  or  Guide  to  slum  the  Acephali,  is 
a  rhapsody,  without  method  and  without  merit.  It  bas 
been  ascribed  to  the  third  Anastasius,  because  it  con- 
tains several  allusions  to  events  posterior  to  the  times 
of  the  first  two  of  this  name.  Yet  as  it  relates  to  con- 
troversies in  which  the  first  Anastasius  is  known  to 
have  been  much  engaged,  some  have  supposed  it  was 
originally  composed  by  him  or  from  his  writings,  with 
subsequent  additions  or  interpolations.  It  was  printed, 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Gretser,  Ingolst.  1604,  4to.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Questions  and  Answers  re- 
specting biblical  subjects,  ascribed  to  the  first  Anastasius, 
and  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Gretser,  1617,  4to,  also 
bear  marks  of  a  later  age.  His  eleven  books  of  Contem- 
plations on  the  Hexaemcron  were  published  in  Latin, 
Paris,  1609.  Dr.  Allix  published  the  twelfth  book,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Lond.  1682,  4to.  His  five  doctri?ial  Discourses 
(on  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  &c.)  together  with  all  the 
works  just  enumerated  are  extant  in  Latin,  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  ix.  Six  of  his  homilies  are  extant,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  CombeRs,Auctarhc,m,  Novum,  1 641,  torn.  i.  Ano- 
ther tract  on  the  three  Quadragesima?  is  extant,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Cotelier,  Monum.  Eccl.  Gr.  torn.  iii. 
Various  other  tracts  of  his  exist  only  in  MS.  and  a 
considerable  number  are  lost. — Mur. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  orien- 
tal writers  of  this  century  omitted  by  Mosheim : — 

Olympiodorus,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria,  who  probably 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.     He 


9.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  most 
distinguished  were  the  following.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Roman  pontiff,  a  man  of  good 


wrote  several  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  His 
short  Comment  on  Ecclesiastes  is  extant,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  Fronto  le  Due,  Auctarium,  torn.  ii.  His  Com- 
ment on  Lamentations,  Lat.  Rome,  1598,  4to ;  and  his 
Commentary  on  Job  is  preserved  almost  entire,  in  the 
Catena  on  Job,  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Patr. 
Junius,  Lond.  1637,  fol. 

Julian,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  a  Eutyehian, 
who  flourished  under  Anastasius  a.d.  510,  and  was 
active  in  the  contests  of  his  times.  On  the  accession 
of  Justin,  a.d.  518,  ho  fled  to  Alexandria;  where  he 
advanced  the  idea  that  Christ's  body  was  always  capa- 
ble of  corruption,  and  produced  a  division  and  a  party 
among  theMonophysites.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
Job  which  is  often  quoted  in  the  Catena  on  Job,  pub- 
lished Lond.  1637,  fol. 

Timotheus,  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  511 — 53  7, 
distinguished  for  his  hatred  of  his  predecessor  Mace- 
donius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  various  heresies* 
extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefis,  Auctar.  Novum,  torn. 
ii.  and  more  perfect,  in  Cotelier,  Monum.  Eccles.  Gr. 
torn.  iii.  p.  377. 

Severus,  a  leading  man  among  the  Acephali  or  Mo- 
nophysites,  was  in  his  youth  a  pagan  and  studied  in  the 
law  school  at  Berytus  ;  afterwards  he  became  a  monk 
at  Gaza,  and  embracing  and  propagating  Eutyehian 
principles,  was  expelled  the  monastery.  In  the  year 
513  on  the  expulsion  of  the  orthodox  Flavian,  he  was 
made  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who  favoured  the 
Eutychians,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  subscribed  the  He- 
noticon  of  Zeno,  and  condemned  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  He  persecuted  the  orthodox  and  especially  the 
monks  of  Palestine,  of  whom  he  slew  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  left  their  bodies  to  be  consumed  by  beasts 
of  prey.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius  and  accession  of 
Justin  to  the  empire  in  518,  he  was  proscribed  and  fled 
to  Egypt,  where  he  became  involved  with  Timothy 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  Gainus  his  deacon,  by  as- 
serting that  the  body  of  Christ  previously  to  its  resur- 
rection was  corruptible.  He  returned  to  Constantinople 
and  persuaded  Anthimus  the  patriarch  to  embrace 
Eutyehian  principles  ;  and  was  producing  great  com- 
motions when  two  councils  condemned  him  and  An- 
thimus, a.d.  536.  His  subsequent  history  is  little 
known.  He  wrote  an  immense  number  of  epistles, 
many  homilies  and  tracts,  and  extensive  Commentaries 
on  Scripture ;  none  of  which  are  published  entire,  his 
works  having  been  proscribed  and  ordered  to  be  burned 
by  authority  of  the  emperor.  Yet  numerous  extracts 
are  preserved,  and  some  whole  treatises  are  supposed 
to  exist  still  in  the  East.  The  Ritual  for  baptism  and 
public  worship  in  the  Syrian  church  which  is  extant, 
Syr.  and  Lat.  Antw.  i'>72,  4to,  has  been  attributed  to 
him.  His  Commentaries  are  often  quoted  in  the  L  a- 
tena  Patrum.    See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  p.  499,  &c. 

John  of  Cappadocia,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
a.d.  517 — 520.  He  condemned  Severus  of  Antioch  in 
518,  and  the  next  year  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justin 
became  reconciled  with  the  Roman  pentin's.  Five  of 
his  Epistles  are  extant  in  the  Co7icilia,  torn.  iv.  and  v. 

Theodorus  Lector,  flourished  at  Constantinople  a.d. 
518.  He  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  in  two  books,  to  which 
he  annexed  a  Continuation  in  two  additional  books. 
Large  extracts  from  the  Continuation  by  Nicephorus 
Calistus  are  preserved  and  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
among  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians  by  Valesius 
[and  by  Reading. — B. 

Timotheus  III.  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  519 — 
535,  a  warm  Eutyehian  and  protector  of  Severus  and 
Julian,  till  he  fell  out  with  them  respecting  the  corrup- 
tibility of  Christ's  body.  He  wrote  numerous  Sermons 
and  theological  tracts,  large  extracts  from  which  are 
preserved  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 

Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d.  520 — 
535.  He  confirmed  the  reconciliation  between  the  sees 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  made  by  John  his  prede- 
cessor, and  approved  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Five 
of  his  Epistles  to  Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv. 

Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch  a.d.  525  —  546.  He 
was  a  native  of  Syria,  a  civil  magistrate,  and  count  cf 
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and  upright  intentions  for  the  most  part, 
hut  greatly  lacking  in  judgment,  supersti- 
tious,  and  opposed  to  all  learning,  as  his 


the  East  when  made  bishop.    lie  wrote  Pro  Eecletiatti- 

cis  Do^matibus  tt  Synodo  Chalcedoncnsi,  which  is 
lost,  except  copious  extracts  from  the  two  first  books 
in  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  22s,  229. 

Simeon  Stylites,  junior.  In  his  childhood  he  mounted 
his  pillar  near  Antioch,  which  he  occupied  sixty-eight 
years  a.d.  527 — 505.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Evag- 
rius  who  knew  him  well.  His  fifth  Epistle  to  the 
emperor  Justinian  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  second  Nicene  council,  Actio  V.  Conci- 
lia, torn.  vii.  Some  other  tracts  of  his  exist  in  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  library. 

Zacharias  Scholasticus,  archbishop  of  Mytilene.  He 
was  first  a  lawyer  at  Berytus,  then  a  bishop,  and  flou- 
rished a.d.  536.  "While  at  Berytus  he  wrote  a  Disser- 
tation or  Dialogue  against  the  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  the  world  is  eternal,  extant  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Lips.  1654,  4to,  and  in  F.  le  Due,  Auctar.  torn.  i.  He 
also  wrote  a  disputation  against  the  two  first  principles 
of  all  things  held  by  the  Manicha^ans,  extant,  Lat.  in 
Canisius,  Antiq.  Lection,  torn.  v.  and  both  works  in 
Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix. 

Nonnosus,  Justinian's  ambassador  to  the  Saracens, 
the  Auxumita?,  and  the  Homcrites,  about  a.d.  540.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  his  travels,  from  which  Photius  has 
preserved  extracts,  Biblioth.  Cod.  3. 

Laac,  bishop  of  Nineva,  who  turned  monk  and  tra- 
velled as  far  as  Italy.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
510  and  wrote  eighty-seven  ascetic  discourses  which 
still  exi^t  in  .MS.  A  bad  Latin  translation  of  fifty-three 
of  them  much  garbled,  was  published  in  the  Biblioth. 
Magn.  Patr.  torn.  xi. 

Arethas,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  a.d.  540.  He  compiled 
from  Andreas  Caesariensis  an  Exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  annexed  to  (Ecumenius, 
Paris,  1G31. 

Gregentius,  archbishop  of  Taphar,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Homerites  in  Arabia  Felix,  flourished  a.d.  540  and 
died  552.  An  account  of  his  dispute  with  Herbanus,  a 
learned  Jew,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1586,  8vo, 
and  in  F.  le  Due,  Auctar.  torn.  i.  He  also  compiled  a 
code  of  civil  laws  for  the  Homerites,  by  order  of  Abram 
their  king,  which  still  exists  in  MS. 

Barsanuphius,  an  anchorite  of  Gaza  in  the  middle 
of  this  century,  composed  a  large  amount  of  ascetic 
writings  which  still  exist  but  are  not  thought  worth 
publishing. 

Eutychius,  a  monk  and  bishop  of  Constantinople 
a.d.  553 — 585.  In  the  year  564  he  was  deprived  of  his 
see  and  banished  by  Justinian,  for  not  admitting  the 
incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body  while  he  was  on  earth; 
but  he  was  restored  in  the  year  578  and  died  in  585, 
aged  seventy-three.  One  epistle  of  his  to  pope  Vigilius 
is  extant  among  the  Acts  of  the  fifth  general  council.. 
a.d.  553,  Concilia,  torn.  v.  p.  425. 

Cyril,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  flourished  a.d.  557. 
He  composed  the  lives  of  several  monks  as  of  St.  John 
the  Silentiary,  of  St.  Euthymius,  and  of  St.  Sabas  ;  all 
of  which  are  still  extant. 

Paul  Cyrus  Florus,  a  poet  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
555.  His  poetic  description  of  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia at  Constantinople  built  by  Justinian,  is  still  extant 
Gr  and  Lat.  by  Du  Fresne,  Paris,  1670,  subjoined  to 
the  history  of  Cinnamus. 

John,  surnamed  Climacus  from  his  book  and  Sinatia 
from  his  residence,  also  Scholasticus,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Sinai,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  564.  He  wroce  Scala 
Paradisi  in  thirty  chapters,  each  marking  a  grade  of 
virtue;  also  Liber  ad  Pastorem,  both  published  Gr. 
and  Lat.  by  Matth.  Rader,  Paris,  1633,  fol. 

John  Scholasticus,  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  deputy  to 
Constantinople  and  bishop  there  a.d.  5G4 — 5~m.  He 
wrote  Collectio  Canonum  in  fifty  titles,  and  including 
the  eighty-five  Canons  of  the  Apostles;  also  Nomoca  rum. 
which  besides  a  collection  of  canons  contained  an  epi- 
tome of  the  civil  laws  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
likewise  Capita  Ecctetiattica.  All  these  tracts  were 
published,  C.r.  and  bat.  in  Justell's  BibKoth.  Juris 
Canon,  torn.  ii.  p.  499,603,660,  ed.  Paris,  1662. 

Theodorus,  bishop  of  Iconium  about  a.d.  561,  wrote 
the  martyrdom  of  Julitta  and  her  son  Cirycus  only 


Epistles  and  Dialogues  show.1  Ca2sarius 
of  Aries  eomposed  some  tracts  on  moral 

three  years  old,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian ;  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Combefis,  Acta  Martyr.  Antiq. 
Paris,  1660,  Svo,  p.  231. 

Eustratius,  a  presbyter  of  the  great  church  at  Con- 
stantinople under  Eutychius  the  patriarch  about  a.d. 
578.  He  wrote  a  book  in  confutation  of  those  who  say 
the  soul  is  inactive  when  separated  from  the  body ; 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  historical 
work  concerning  purgatory,  Rome,  1655,  8vo,  pages 
319 — 581.  He  also  wrote  the  Life  of  Eutychius  the 
patriarch,  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Surius  and  by 
Papebrochius. 

Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  flourished  a.d.  580  and 
wrote  a  History  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Persians  a.d.  567 — 573,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
history  of  his  own  times.     Only  extracts  remain. 

John  Maro,  a  very  prominent  man  among  the  Maro- 
nites,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  580.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  which  are  still 
extant  in  Syriac,  and  have  been  much  quoted  by  Abr. 
Echellensis,  Morin,  Nairon,  and  others. 

Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis  or  Hagiopolis  in  Cyprus, 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  COO  and  died  about  a.d.  620 
or  630.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Christians  against 
the  Jews,  of  which  a  large  part  is  preserved  in  the 
fourth  Act  of  the  second  Nicene  council ;  Concilia, 
torn.  vii.  p.  236.  He  also  wrote  some  homilies  and 
biographies  of  saints.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
his  writings  from  those  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium. — 
Mur. 

l  His  works  were  published  by  the  French  Benedic- 
tine, Denys  de  St.  Marthe,  in  four  splendid  volumes, 
fol.  Paris,  1705.  For  an  account  of  him,  see  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  121,  &c.  [Gregory  the 
Great  of  senatorian  rank  was  born  at  Rome  about  a.d. 
540.  After  a  good  education  being  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  he  was  early  admitted  to  the  senate  and  made 
governor  of  the  city  before  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
The  death  of  his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
vast  estate,  which  he  devoted  wholly  to  pious  and  cha- 
ritable uses.  Renouncing  public  life  he  became  a 
monk,  built  and  endowed  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and 
a  seventh  at  Rome,  in  which  he  himself  lived  under  the 
control  of  the  abbot.  In  579  he  was  drawn  from  his 
monastery,  ordained  a  deacon,  and  sent  as  papal  legate 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  resided  five 
years  and  became  very  popular.  Returning  in  58  1  with 
a  rich  treasure  of  relics,  he  retired  to  his  monastery 
and  his  favourite  mode  of  life.  In  590  he  was  raised  to 
the  papal  chair  much  against  his  will ;  and  for  thirteen 
years  and  a  half  was  an  indefatigable  bishop,  a  zealous 
reformer  of  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries,  and  a  stre- 
nuous defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  see.  He 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  coerce  the  Illyrian  bishops  to 
condemn  the  three  chapters ;  but  succeeded  in  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Dona- 
tists  in  Africa.  He  discouraged  all  coercive  measures 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  endeavoured  to  con- 
fine the  monks  to  their  monasteries  and  to  a  more 
religious  life ;  and  attempted  to  eradicate  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  clergy,  simony  and  debauchery.  He  was 
instrumental  in  converting  the  Arian  Lombards  to  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  in  restraining  the  ravages  of  that 
warlike  people.  He  interfered  in  the  discipline  of 
foreign  churches,  remonstrated  against  an  imperial  law 
forbidding  soldiers  to  become  monks,  laboured  to 
effect  a  peace  between  the  Lombards  and  the  emperors, 
and  attended  to  every  interest  of  the  church  and  the 
people  under  him.  Yet  he  claimed  no  civil  authority, 
but  always  treated  the  emperors  as  his  lords  and  ma- 
ters. In  595  he  commenced  his  long  contest  with  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  who  had  assumed  the 
honorary  title  of  universal  bishops.  This  title  Gregory 
maintained  to  be  blasphemous,  antichristian.  and  dia- 
bolical by  whomsoever  assumed.  But  he  could  not 
induce  any  of  the  orientals  to  join  with  him.  In  596 
he  sent  Augustine  and  other  monks  to  convert  tin1 
Anglo-Saxons,  which  they  accomplished.  In  601  '"' 
defended  the  use  of  images  in  churches,  allowed  the 
Saxons  to  retain  some  of  their  pagan  euatomSi  and 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  power  of  Augustine  orer  the 
ancient  British  churches.  In  the  same  year  when 
Phocas,  the  usurper,  murdered  all  tin-  Imperial  family 
and  clothed  himself  with  the  purptu,  Ovagorj  •fcateja- 
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[Part  n. 


subjects  and  a  Kale  for  holy  virgins.1 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  contended  valiantly 
in  numerous  books  against  the  Pelagians 


ously  flattered  him  and  submitted  to  his  usurpation. 
At  length  worn  out  with  cares  and  disease,  he  died  in 
March  a.  d.  G01,  having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a 
half.  Gregory  was  exceedingly  active,  self-denying, 
submissive  to  his  superiors,  and  courteous,  sympathetic, 
and  benevolent  to  all ;  yet  he  was  an  enthusiast  for 
monkery  and  for  the  honour  of  his  see.  His  writings 
are  more  voluminous  than  those  of  any  other  Roman 
pontiff.  His  letters  amount  to  eight  hundred  and  forty, 
besides  which  he  wrote  thirty-five  Books  on  Job,  called 
Gregory's  Morals ;  a  Pastoral,  a  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  a  pastor;  twenty -two  Homilies  on  Ezekiel ;  forty 
Homilies  on  the  Gospels ;  four  books  of  Dialogues. 
To  him  are  ascribed  also  an  Exposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  and 
of  the  Canticles.  His  best  works  are  his  Pastoral  and 
his  Morals.  His  Dialogue  is  stuffed  with  monkish 
tales,  and  the  Exposition  of  the  penitential  Psaims 
breathes  the  spirit  if  later  times,  and  has  been  ascribed 
to  Gregory  VII.  The  best  edition  [of  his  works]  is 
said  to  be  that  of  St.  Marine;  but  that  of  De  Sousain- 
ville,  Paris,  1G75,  3  vols.  fol.  is  esteemed ;  the  latest 
edition  is  that  of  Gallicciolli,  Venice,  17G8-76,  in  17 
vols.  4to.  His  life  by  Paulus  Hiaconus  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  another  by  John,  deacon  at  Rome,  about 
880,  are  in  Mabiilon's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn. 
i.  pages  378 — 481.  Among  the  moderns,  besides  Du 
Pin,  Bayle,  and  Oudin,  we  have  Maimbourg's  Hist,  du 
Pontifical  de  S.  Gregoire  le  Grand.  Paris,  16S6,  4to  ; 
Denys  de  St.  Marine,  Hist,  de  S.  Greg,  le  Gr.  Rouen, 
1G9S,  4to,  and  in  the  Opp.  Greg.  M.  torn.  iv.  p.  199— 
302.  See  also  Bower,  Lir.es  Qf  the  Popes  (Gregory  I.) 
vol.  ii.  pages  463 — 543  ;  and  Schreeckh,  Kircltengesch. 
vol.  xvii.  pages  243 — 371. — Mur.  [For  an  ample  no- 
tice of  this  eminent  ruler  and  writer  and  of  his  varied 
works,  see  Biihr,  Geschichte  der  Bomischen  L'leratur, 
Supplem.  vol.  part  ii.  pa^e  197.  For  the  names  of 
many  other  works  on  his  life  and  character,  see  v.  alcn's 
Billio.  Pa  trig,  cura  Hanz.  p.  93,  &c;  and  Saxius,  Ono- 
masticon  Literarium,  v.  ii.  p.  61.  fee  also  the  view 
taken  of  his  character  and  life  by  Milner  in  his  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  cent.  vi.  chap.  v. — viii.  He  is 
much  more  favourable  to  Gregory  than  he  deserves; 
and  his  account  ought  to  be  corrected  by  that  given  by 
Waddington  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  291, 
&c.  who  has  more  carefully  and  impartially  estimated 
the  faults  and  excellencies  of  this  pontiff.  See  also 
Gibbon's  Decl.  and  Fall,  &c.  MUman's  edit.  vol.  viii. 
p.  171,  &c.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  Sth  edit.  vol.  i.  p. 
519,  &c.  The  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  is  his  Moral;  or  Homilies  on  Job, 
forming  Nos.  18  and  21  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers.  These  volumes  comprise  only  twenty-two 
out  of  the  thirty-five  books,  and  end  with  the  31st 
chapter.  A  third  volume  will  complete  the  work. — B. 
1  The  Benedictines  have  recently  given  a  learned 
account  of  Caesarius  in  their  Hisloire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  tome  iii.  p.  192.  [His  life  written  by  his 
pupils.  Cyprian,  Jlessian,  and  Stephan,  is  extant  in 
JIabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Grd.  Benedict,  torn.  i.  p.  G3G — 
G54.  He  was  horn  in  Gaid  a.d.  469.  V.'hile  a  boy  he 
ran  away  and  catered  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  where 
he  lived  many  years  and  became  the  butler.  His  health 
failing  he  retired  to  Aries;  of  which  place  he  \v;i. 
bishop  in  the  year  502.  In  the  year  50G  he  was 
accused  of  treason  and  banished  by  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  to  Boui'deaux;  but  soon  recalled.  In 
508  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  summoned  him  to 
Ravenna  to  answer  a  similar  charge.  Being  acquitted 
he  visited  Italy  and  returned  to  Aries.  He  presided  at 
the  council  of  Aries  in  524 ;  and  at  that  of  Valencia  in 
529,  he  triumphantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  a 
man  cannot  obtain  salvation  without  preventing  grace. 
He  died  a.d.  542,  aged  73.  He  was  zealous  for  monkery 
and  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  Augustine 
respecting  free  grace  and  predestination.  He  has  left 
us  46  Homilies,  a  rule  for  monks,  another  for  nuns,  a 
treatise  on  the  ten  virgins,  an  exhortation  to  charity, 
an  epistle,  and  his  will,  lie  also  wrote  two  books  on 
grace  and  free  will  against  Faustus,  which  are  lost. 
His  works  arc  printed  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  vol.  viii.  and 
vol.  xxvii.    See  Cave,  Hid.  Liter,  ton:,  i.  p.  492. — Mur. 


and  the  Arians  in  Africa;2  but  his  diction 
is  harsh  and  uncouth,  like  that  of  most 
Africans.  Ennodius  of  Pavia  Was  not 
contemptible  among  the  writers  of  this  a°e, 
either  for  prose  or  poetry;  but  he  was  an 
infatuated  adulator  of  the  Ptoman  pontiff, 
whom  he  exalted  to  supreme  power  on 
earth,  maintaining  that  he  was  amenable 
to  no  human  authority.3  Benedict  of 
1\  ursia,  whose  name  is  immortalized  by  his 
llule  for  a  monastic  life,  and  the  numerous 
families  of  monks  who  have  followed  it.4 
Dicnysius,  surnamed  Exiguus  on  account 
of  his  lowliness  of  mind,  has  deserved  well 
of  his  own  age  and  of  posterity,  by  his 
collection  of  ancient  canons  and  his  chrono- 
logical researches.5     Fulaentius  Ferandus, 


2  See  concerning  Fulgentius  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn, 
i.  Januarii,  p.  32,  &c.  [He  was  born  at  Carthage  about 
a.d.  468.  His  father  who  was  a  senator  died  while  he 
was  young  ;  but  his  mother  gave  him  an  excellent 
education.  While  a  boy  he  had  all  Homer  by  rote,  and 
could  talk  Greek  fluently.  He  was  early  made  pro- 
curator of  the  city.  But  soon  weary  of  public  life  he 
retired  to  a  monastery,  became  a  monk  and  an  abbot, 
changed  his  monastery,  endured  persecution  from  the 
Arians,  went  to  Syracuse,  and  thence  to  Rome  in  the 
year  509;  returned  to  Africa  again,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Ruspe  in  507,  was  banished  to  Sardinia  by  Thrasi- 
mund  the  Arian  king  of  the  Vandals,  recalled  by 
Hilderic,  the  succeeding  king,  and  ruled  his  church  till 
his  death  in  533.  He  was  one  cf  the  most  learned, 
pious,  and  influential  bishops  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  works  on  various  topics,  with  epistles,  tracts, 
and  homilies ;  all  of  which  were  published,  Paris,  r6B4, 
4to.  Among  his  lost  works  were  seven  books  en  grace 
and  free  will  addressed  to  Faustus,  and  ten  books  en 
predestination  and  grace  against  Fabian.  See  Cave. 
Hist.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  493. — Mur.  [See  what  Milner 
has  said  of  "  Fulgentius  and  the  state  of  the  African 
churches  in  his  time,"  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  cent.  ii.  chap.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  See  a  notice  of 
his  life  with  a  critical  estimate  cf  his  style  and  an 
account  of  his  various  works  in  Biihr,  Gesch.  der  Bom. 
Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  ii.  p.  409. — B. 

3  See  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iii.  p.  DC, 
Sec.  [Ennodius  was  born  a.d.  473  of  a  pro-consular 
family.  He  married  young,  was  afterwards  deacon  of 
Pavia,  and  subsequently  at  Rome,  was  twice  papal 
legate  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  was  made 
bishop  of  Pavia  in  511,  and  died  in  521.  He  wrote  nine 
books  cf  Epistl  s,  2S7  in  number  unpublished  ; 
little  use  to  the  history  of  his  times;  a  Panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  lung  cf  the  Cstrogoths;  an  Apology  for  the 
Synod  of  Rome  a.d.  503;  the  life  of  Epiphanius,  his 
predecessor  at  Pavia  ;  life  of  Antony,  a  monk  of  Lciins  ; 
two  books  of  poems  or  epigrams;  end  various  other 
little  pieces ;  all  of  which  were  published  by  Sirmcnd, 
Paris,  1611,  8vo.;  and  in  the  Works  of  Sirmond,  vol.  i. 
Paris,  1696;  also  in  the  Bibliot/i.  Patr.  tern.  ix. — Mur. 
[See  also  Biihr,  Geschichte  i-  _  h  vol. 
part  ii.  p.  406. — B. 

i  See  above,  p.  221,  sec.  G,  and  note  4.     He  1 
us  nothing  in  writing  except  his  monastic  regulations, 
two  epistles,   and  two   discourses,  which  arc  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix.  p.  G40,  Sec— Mur. 

5  A  monk  of  Scythian  extract  who  flourished  at 
Rome  a.d.  533,  and  died  before  a.d.  556.  He  was 
intimate  with  <_'assiodorus,  who  gives  him  a  high  cha- 
racter for  intelligence  and  virtue.  Being  familiar  with 
Greek  he  collected  and  translated  a  body  of  canons, 
including  the  first  fifty  Apostolic  Canons  and  those  of 
the  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sar- 
dica,  and  some  in  Africa  ;  he  also  made  a  collection  of 
tiie  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  Siricius  to 
Anastasius  II.;  both  are  extant  in  Justell's  Biblioth. 
Juris  Canonic'),  torn.  i.  He  wrote  several  other  works 
and  composed  a  Paschal  Cycle  of  ninety-seven  years 
commencing  a.d.  527,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains. 
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an  African,  procured  himself  reputation  by 
some  small  treatises,  especially  by  his 
abridgment  of  the  canons;  but  his  diction 
has  no  charms.1  Facundus  of  Hermiane 
was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  three 
chapters,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
hereafter.8  Arator  turned,  Avith  some  suc- 
cess, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  Latin 
verse.3  Primasius  of  Adrumetum  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
a  book  on  heresies,  which  are  yet  extant.'1 
Liberatus,  by  his  Breviariurn  or  concise 
history  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies,  merits  a  respectable  place 
among  the  writers  of  these  times.5  Fortu- 
natus  possessed  a  happy  vein  for  jioetry, 
which  he  employed  on  various  subjects ;  and 
he  is  read  not  without  pleasure  at  the  pre- 


In  the  last  work  he  proposed  that  Christians  should  use 
the  time  of  Christ's  birth  as  their  era,  which  proposal 
was  soon  followed  universally.  Hence  the  Christian 
era  is  called  the  Dionysian  era.  But  Dionysius  mis- 
calculated the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  placing  it  four 
years  (as  most  writers  suppose)  too  late. — Mar.  [The 
best  edition  of  his  Paschal  Cycle  is  by  Janus,  Hist. 
Cyclt  Dionynani  cum  argumentis  Petsch.  &c.  Witemb. 
1714,  8 vo.  See  Bahr.  Gesc.'i.  der  liomis.  Liter.  Suppl. 
vol.  part  ii.  p.  415. — R. 

l  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  was  a  pupil  of  Fulgentius 
Ruspensis  and  a  deacon  at  Carthage.  He  flourished 
a.d.  533  and  onwards.  His  abridgment  cf  the  canons 
is  a  short  digest  of  ecclesiastical  law  reduced  to  232 
heads;  it  is  in  Justeli's  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon,  torn.  i. 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  and  seven 
doctrinal  epistles.  All  his  works  were  published  by 
Chifflet,  Dijon,  1649,  4to,  and  then  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  ix. — Mur. 

-  Facundus  was  bishop  of  Hermiane  in  Africa,  but 
spent  many  years  at  Constantinople  as  a  representative 
of  the  African  churches  at  the  imperial  court.  It  was 
here  and  in  the  years  546  and  547,  that  he  composed 
his  twelve  books  pro  Defensione  trium  Capitulorum, 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  also 
wrote  a  book  against  Mutianus  Scholasticus,  who  had 
inveighed  against  the  African  churches  for  refusing 
communion  with  Yigilius.  These  together  with  an 
epistle  in  defence  of  the  three  chapters  were  published 
by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1629,  8vo,  and  annexed  to  Optatus 
of  Milevi,  Paris,  1675,  fol.  and  thence  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  x.  p.  1,  109.  —  Mur.  [On  this  subject  of  the 
three  chapters,  see  sect.  10,  and  Note  2,  at  page  232, 
below. — R. 

3  Arator  was  first  an  advocate,  then  one  cf  the  court 
of  king  Athaiaric,  and  finaily  a  subdeacon  at  Rome. 
He  flourished  from  a.d.  527  to  544 ;  in  which  latter  year 
he  presented  his  poetic  version  of  the  Acts  to  Yigilius  the 
Roman  pontiff.    lie  was  much  c  ■  nd  honoured 

both  by  Athaiaric  and  Yigilius.  The  poem  was  first 
|  :ied  with  a  commentary  at  Salamanca,  1516;  and 

afterwards  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  x.  p.  125. — Mur. 

i  Primasius,  bishop  of  Adrumetum  or  Justinianopolis 

in  Africa,  was  a  delegate  to  the  court  of  Constantinople 

.\.:>.   550  and  503,  and   defended  the   three  chapters. 

Hi-  Commentary  on  the  Epurtles  of  Puul  was  compiled 

from  Jerome,   Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others.      He 

.e  composed  a  Mystical  Exposition  of  the  Apo- 

■     Both  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  x.     He 

He  Hccrcsibus,  which  is  lest  unless  it 

prove  to  be  that  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair,  torn. 

xxvii.  the  author  of  which  has  been  so  much  disputed. 

See  Cave,  Hitt.  liter,  torn.  i.  p.  525,  &c.  —  -V' 

'■>  Liberatus  was  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage. 
He  was  sent  twi(  ate  to   Rome  in  534  and  535. 

His  Bi  d  very  authentic  and  correct 

though  not  elegant.  It  contains  the  history  of  that 
controversy  for  125  years  or  to  about  a.k.  55  I,  and  was 
ult  of  great  research  and  lahour.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Gamier,  Paris,  1675,  Bro,  and  in  mosi  Of  the 
Collections  of  Councils.—  Mur. 


sent  day.6  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of 
French  history,  would  have  been  in  higher 
esteem  with  the  moderns,  if  his  Annals  of 
the  Franks  and  his  other  writings  did  not 
exhibit  so  many  marks  of  weakness  and 
credulity.7  Gildas  of  Britain  is  not  to  be 
passed  over,  because  he  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  British  writers,  and  because  his  little 
book  On  the  Destruction  of  Britain,  con- 
tains many  things  worthy  of  being  known.8 


6  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iii.  p.  464.  [Ve- 
nantius  Honorarius  Clementianus  Fortunatus  was  born 
in  Italy  and  educated  at  Ravenna.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century,  having  been  cured  of  his  diseased  eyes 
by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  he  determined  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  that  saint.  From  Tours  he  went  to  Poictiers  where 
he  lived  to  the  end  of  the  century,  wrote  much,  became 
a  presbyter,  and  at  last  bishop  of  Poictiers.  His  poetic 
works  are  two  books  of  short  poems  dedicated  to  Gre- 
gory of  Tours;  four  books  on  the  life  of  St.  Martin; 
and  several  other  short  poems.  They  are  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn  x.  and  were  published  by  Brower,  Mentz, 
1603,  and  1616,  4to.  His  prose  writings  are  short 
Explanations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  lives  of  eight  or  ten  Gallic  saints.  All 
these  are  extant  either  in  Surius's  or  Mabillon's  col- 
lections.—  Mur.  [There  is  a  complete  and  accurate 
edition  of  his  Opera  published  by  Mic.  Ang.  Lucchi,  at 
Rome,  1786-8,  in  two  volumes,  4to. — R. 

7  A  particular  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iii.  p.  372.  For  an  account 
of  his  faults,  see  Pagi,  Diss,  de  Dionysio,  Paris,  sec.  35, 
p.  16,  annexed  to  his  Breviar.  Pontif.  Romanor.  torn, 
iv.  But  many  of  his  defects  are  extenuated  by  Launoi, 
Opp.  vol.  i.  par.  ii.  p.  131;  &c.  [Georgius  Florentinus 
Gregorius  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Auvergne 
a.d.  544.  After  an  education  under  his  bishop,  he 
went  to  Tours  in  the  year  556,  became  deacon  in  569, 
and  bishop  in  573,  and  died  in  595,  aged  52.  He  was 
much  engaged  in  councils  and  in  theological  disputes, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  great  writer.  Orthodox,  active, 
and  rather  indiscreet,  he  was  frecmently  involved  in 
difficulties,  for  he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  acu- 
men. His  great  work,  Annates  Francorum  (sometimes 
called  Chronica,  Gesta,  Historia,  and  Historia  Eccle- 
siastica  Francorum),  gives  a  summary  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks;  and  afterwards  a  detailed 
history  to  the  year  591.  He  also  wrote  De  Miraculis, 
containing  the  miracles  of  St.  Martin,  en  the  glory  of 
Martyrs,  and  on  the  glory  of  Confessors.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  De  Vitis  Patrum  (monks),  De  Vita  et 
Morte  vii.  Dormientium,  and  an  Epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  Franks,  composed  before  he  wrote  his  Armales. 
All  his  works  collectively  were  best  edited  by  Ruinart, 
Paris.  1699,  fol.  They  are  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
torn.  xi. — Mur. 

e  Concerning  Gildas  and  Columbanus,  none  have 
treated  more  accurately  than  the  Henedictines  in  the 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  vol.  iii.  pages  279  and  505. 
[Gildas  was  surnamed  the  wise,  and  also  Badonius 
from  the  battle  of  Badon  (Bath)  about  the  time  of  his 
birth,  which  was  a.d.  520.  By  these  epithets  he  is 
distinguished  from  Gildas  Albanius,  who  lived  a  little 
earlier,  lie  was  well  educated,  became  a  monk  of 
Bangor,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  and  laboured  some 
time  in  Ireland.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  monastery 
of  Lhancarvan,  lately  founded  by  a  nobleman  of  South 
Wales,  whose  example  Gildas  urged  others  to  imitate. 
He  spent  some  time  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  and  laboured 
as  a  faithful  preacher.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Bangor,  A.D.  590,  though  some  place  his  death  twenty 
years  earlier.      His  only  entire  work  now  existing,  is 

>4tota  //>'  Excutio Britannia  ,<  /  CastigtUione  < 
Ecclesiastici;  in  which  he  depicts  and  lament-  over  the 
almost  total  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  profligacj  of 
manners  then  prevailing.  It  was  tirst  published  DJ 
Porydore  Virgil  in  1525,  but  the  lust  edition  i-  thai 
of  Gale,  in  the  firsl  vol.  of  his  Historic  Brit 
Saxonicat,  &c.  Seriptoret  quindedm  London,  H>91,  fol. 
He  also  wrote  several   ;  I   |>  rhapa   BODM  other 
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Columbanus  of  Ireland  acquired  celebrity 
by  his  Rule  for  Monks,  some  poems,  and 
uncommon  zeal  for  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries.1 Isidorus  of  Seville  (Hispalensis), 
composed  various  grammatical,  theological, 
and  historical  works ;  but  they  evince  his 
deficiency  in  judgment.2  The  list  of  Latin 
authors  in  this  century  may  well  be  closed 
by  two  very  learned  men — the  illustrious 
Boethius,  a  philosopher,  orator,  poet,  and 
theologian,  who  was  second  to  no  one  of  his 
age  for  elegance  and  acuteness  of  genius;3 


and  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  Senator,  who 
was  indeed  inferior  in  many  respects  to 
the  former,  yet  no  contemptible  author.4 
Both  have  left  us  various  productions  of 
their  pens.* 


pieces,  of  which  only  extracts  remain.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Liter,  torn.  i.  p.  238,  &c.  [An  excellent  edition  of  his 
work,  De  Ercidio  Britannia,  has  been  lately  published 
under  the  care  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by 
Jos.  Stevenson,  Lond.  1838,  Svo,  and  it  has  been  recently 
translated  into  English  by  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  Lond. 
1841,  Svo.  It  had  been  translated  by  T.  Habington, 
and  published  in  London  so  early  as  1638. — R. 

i  [For  a  notice  of  Columbanus  see  above,  p.  22!, 
note  3. — Mur. 

-  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  or  junior,  was  the  son  of 
Severian,  prsefect  of  Cai-thagena  in  Spain,  and  brother 
of  Fulgcntius,  bishop  of  Carthagena,  and  of  Leander, 
whom  he  succeeded  a.d.  595,  as  bishop  of  Seville.  He 
presided  in  the  council  of  Seville  in  619,  and  in  that  of 
Toledo  A.n.  633,  and  died  a.d.  636.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  has  left  us  works  on  history,  biography, 
grammar,  and  natural  history,  commentaries  on  books 
of  Scripture,  treatises  on  moral  subjects  and  epistles. 
To  him  is  falsely  ascribed  a  collection  of  councils  and 
decretals.  His  works  were  best  published,  Paris,  1601, 
fol.  and  Cologne,  1617,  fol. — Mur.  [According  to  Danz, 
the  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Faust.  Arevalus 
published  at  Rome,  1797 — 1803,  in  7  vols.  4to.  See 
Professor  Ramsay's  life  of  this  very  eminent  father 
with  a  full  account  of  his  varied  writings,  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  627.  This  is 
the  latest  Latin  father  whose  biography  is  given  in  this 
dictionary;  yet  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died  in  604,  is 
omitted.  See  also  Bahr,  Gesch.  d<.r  Rbmis.  Liter.  Suppl. 
vol.  part  ii.  p.  455,  &c. — R. 

3  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus  Boethius, 
born  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome  about  a.d.  470, 
was  sent  in  his  childhood  to  Athens  for  education, 
where  he  spent  eighteen  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Rome  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age.  He  was  consul 
in  the  years  510  and  522.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  a  patrician  and  admitted  to  the 
senate.  When  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  entered 
Rome  a.d.  500,  Boethius  was  appointed  by  the  senate 
to  address  him.  The  king  soon  after  made  him  one  of 
his  council  and  master  of  his  palace.  After  faithfully 
serving  the  king  and  his  country  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  lie  was  in  523  falsely  accused  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence,  condemned  on  suborned  testimony, 
and  sent  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment a  year  or  more,  and  then  privately  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  king.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Besides  more  than  forty  books  of  translations  and 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  and  Cicero,  he 
wrote  on  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  several 
tracts  against  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  other 
errorists.  But  his  most  famous  work  was  De  Conso- 
lutione  Philosophic,  written  while  in  prison  at  Pavia. 
This  was  translated  into  Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great 
(printed  Oxford,  1698);  and  into  English  by  Chaucer, 
and  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  composed  partly  in 
verse  and  partly  in  prose,  and  has  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Boethius  himself  and  Philosophy  personified, 
who  endeavours  to  console  him  with  considerations, 
derived  not  from  Christianity,  but  from  the  doctrines 
of  Plato.  Zcno,  and  Aristotle.  The  works  of  Boethius 
were  published  with  notes,  Basil,  1570,  fol.  See  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  p.  495,  &c.  and  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit. 
Philos.  torn.  iii.  Gervaise,  Histoire  de  Boece,  Paris, 
1715,  2  vols.  Svo;  and  Schrbeckh,  Kircliengeseh.  vol. 
xvi.  pages  99 — 121. —  Mur.  [See  also  Bahr,  Gesch.  der 
Rb'mis.  Liter,  sec.  319,  and  Suppl.  vol.  part  ii.  p.  423 ; 
Le  Clerc,  Vie  de  Boece  avec  la  critique  d<  ses  ouvrages,  in 


the  Biblio.  Choisie,  v.  xvi.  p.  194,  and  J.  H.  Andrea?,  De 
Boethio  speciatim  de  ejus  Consol.  Philos.  Hild.  1759,  4to. 
There  have  been  numerous  English  translations  of  his 
CoJisolatioji  of  Philosophy,  for  instance,  by  Viscount 
Preston,  1712;  by  P.  Ridpath,  1795,  and  others.  The 
question  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  is  discussed  in  his  life  in  Smith's  Diet .  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  495. — R. 

4  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eecles.  de  M.  du 
Pin,  tome  i.  p.  211,  Sec.  {Senator  was  part  of  the 
name  not  the  title  of  Cassiodorus.  This  eminent  states- 
man and  monk  was  born  of  honourable  parents  at 
Squillace  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  probably  before 
a.d.  470.  Odoacer  in  491  made  him  Comes  rerum 
pricatarum  [and  afterwards  comes]  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum.  Two  years  after,  Theodoric  became  master  of 
Italy,  and  made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  subse- 
quently governor  of  Calabria;  but  soon  recalled  him 
to  court,  and  made  him  successively  quiestor  of  the 
palace,  master  of  the  officers,  consul,  and  pra?torian 
prefect.  The  death  of  Theodoric  in  526  did  not  deprive 
Cassiodorus  of  his  high  rank ;  but  in  539,  being  now 
about  seventy  years  old,  he  retired  to  a  monastery 
founded  by  himself  near  his  native  town  in  Calabria, 
where  he  lived  more  than  twenty  years  in  honourable 
retirement  devoted  to  literature  and  religion.  His 
works  are  voluminous;  viz.  Epistoltc  (his  official  letters); 
Historia  Eecles.  Tripartita  (an  abridgment  from  the 
Latin  translations  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
by  Epiphanius  Scholasticus);  Chronicon  ab  Adamo 
usque  ad  annum  519;  Computus  Paschalis;  De  Rebus 
gestis  Gothorum  (which  we  have,  as  abridged  by  Jor- 
nandes,  the  original  is  supposed  still  to  exist  in  MS.); 
Expositio  in  Psalmos  Dacidis;  Institutio  ad  dioinas 
lectiones  ;  De  Orthographia;  De  Sept  em  Disciphnis  (on 
the  seven  liberal  arts,  viz.  the  tricium,  or  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  the  quadricium,  or  arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy);  De  Anima;  DeOra- 
tione  et  octo  partibus  Orationis ;  short  Comments  on 
the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  Revelation  (published  sepa- 
rately by  bishop  Chandler,  Lond.  1722,  Bvo).  Most  of 
the  other  works  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xi.  and 
all  of  them  were  well  edited  by  the  Benedictines  in  two 
vols.  fol.  Rouen,  1679.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  tome.  i. 
p.  501,  and  Schrbeckh,  Kircliengeseh.  vol.  xvi.  p. 
128—154. — Mur.  [See  his  life  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  623; 
and  on  his  religious  writings,  see  Bahr,  Gesch.  der 
Rbinis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  ii.  p.  418. — R. 

5  The  following  are  the  Latin  writers  omitted  by 
Mosheim : — 

Paschasius,  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  took 
sides  with  Laurentius  in  his  contest  for  the  pontificate 
in  498,  and  died  in  512.  He  has  left  us  an  epistle  to 
Eugyppius,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit  against  Macedonius, 
which  are  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 

Laurentius,  bishop  of  Novara  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
flourished  about  a.d.  507.  Two  of  his  homilies  on 
penitence  and  alms  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix. 

Epiphanius  Scholasticus,  an  Italian,  who  flourished 
about  a.d.  510.  He  translated  the  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
ries of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  into  Latin 
that  Cassiodorus  might  thence  make  out  his  Hist.  Ee- 
cles. Tripartita.     The  original  translations  are  lost. 

Eugyppius,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Naples  about 
a.d.  511.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Severinus,  the  apostle 
of  Noricum,  published  by  Surius. 

Hormisdas,  Roman  pontiff,  a.d.  514 — 523,  who  made 
peace  after  a  long  contest  between  the  oriental  and 
western  churches.  He  has  left  us  eighty  epistles  and 
some  decretals,  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv. 

Orentius  or  Orientius,  bishop  of  Eliberis  in  Spain 
a.d.  516.  He  wrote  Commonitorium  fidelibus,  in  heroic 
verse,  in  two  books.  The  first  book  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  vii.  and  both,  with  other  short  poems,  in 
Martene,  Thcsaur.  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  Paris,  1717. 

Peter,  a  deacon,  who  vigorously  aided  the  deputation  of 
oriental  monks  at  Rome  a.d.  520,  and  wrote  De  Incur- 
natione  et  Gratia  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi,  extant  among  the 
works  of  Fulgentius,  and  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY    OF    THEOLOGY. 

1.  The  barriers  of  the  primitive  simpli- 
city and  truth  being  once  violated,  the 
state  of  theology  waxed  worse  and  worse, 
and  the  amount  of  the  impure  and  super- 


Felix  IV.  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  526—530.  Three 
Epistles  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  the  two  first  are  spurious. 

Justinian  I.  emperor  a.d.  527 — 5G5.  Besides  the 
Corpus  Juris  Cimlis  (viz.  Listitutionum,  lib.  iv.;  Pan- 
dectarum sive  Digestorran,  lib.  i.  ;  Cotficis,  lib.  xii.  a.d. 
528 — 535,  and  Kovellce,  after  a.d.  535)  he  issued  six 
Decrees  and  Epistles  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs 
which  are  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Nicetius,  of  Gallic  extract,  a  monk,  abbot,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  a.d.  527 — 56S.  He  was  distinguished 
for  piety  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Two  of 
his  tracts,  De  J'igiliis  Servorum  Dei,  and  De  Bona 
Psalmodia,  were  published  by  D'Achery,  Spicilegium, 
torn.  iii.  (cd.  nova,  torn.  i.  p.  221,  223);  and  two  of 
his  letters  (to  the  emperor  Justinian  and  to  queen 
Chlosuinda)  are  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Justus,  bishop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  Spain,  flourished 
a.d.  529  and  died  about  a.d.  540.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Canticles  is  in  the  BiUioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix.  Two 
epistles  of  his  are  also  extant. 

Boniface  II.  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  530 — 532,  has  left  us 
two  Epistles  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv. 

Cogitosus,  an  Irish  monk,  grandson  of  St.  Brigid  and 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  a.d.  530.  He  wrote  Vita 
San"tce  Brigida-,  which  is  published  by  Canisius,  Surius, 
and  Bollandus. 

Montanus,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  Spain  during  nine 
years,  about  a  d.  531.  He  has  left  us  two  Epistles,  ex- 
tant in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv. 

John  II.  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  532—535.  At  the 
request  of  Justinian  he  solemnly  sanctioned  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  expression —  One  of  the  Trinity  suffered 
crucifixion.  One  spurious  and  five  genuine  Epistles  of 
his  are  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  iv. 

Marcellinus,  Comes  of  Illyricum,  flourished  a.d.  534. 
His  Chronicon  (from  the  year  379  where  Jerome's 
closes  to  the  year  534)  has  been  often  published,  and  is 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  ix. 

Agapetus,  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  535,  536.  Seven  of  his 
epistles  (one  of  them  spurious)  are  in  the  Concilia, 
torn.  iv.  and  one  in  torn.  v. 

Vigilius,  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  537—555.  He  obtained 
his  see  by  intrigue  and  duplicity ;  conspired  against  his 
predecessor  whom  he  brought  to  the  grave;  and  when 
confirmed  in  his  see  showed  himself  supremely  ambi- 
tious, and  ready  to  sacrifice  consistency,  conscience,  the 
truth  itself,  to  promote  his  own  selfish  designs.  He 
issued  the  most  solemn  declarations  both  for  and  against 
the  three  chapters.  In  547  Justinian  called  him  to 
Constantinople  where  he  detained  him  seven  years,  and 
compelled  him  to  condemn  the  three  chapters,  and 
himself  also  for  having  repeatedly  defended  them.  We 
have  eighteen  Epistles  and  several  of  his  contradictory 
Decretals  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Gordianus,  a  monk  of  Messina,  carried  off  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  year  539,  when  they  burned  and  plun- 
that  monastery.  Gordian  escaped  from  the 
Saracens  and  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he  wrote  the 
Lif  of  Placidus,  the  Benedictine  abbot  of  Messina, 
who  with  many  others  was  Khun  in  the  capture  of  that 
monastery.  It  is  extant  in  Surius,  and  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i. 

\  ictor,  bishop  of  Capua  about  a.d.  515.    He  trans- 
lated  into   Latin  Ammonius'a   Harmony  of  the   Four 
Gospels,  falsely  ascribed  to  Tatian,  and  extant  in  the 
>th.   Patr.  torn.  iii.  p.  2G5. 

Cyprianus,  a  Gaul,  and  pupil  of  Caesarina  of  Aries. 
B    fl  (wished  l.D.  546,  and  wrote  the  first  book  of  the 
nenU  of  Ctetariui.    Both  books  are  in 
Surius  and  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i. 

Mutianus  Bcholastlcus  nourished  t.o.  550.     At  the 
fion  of  Cassiodorua  he  translated   thirty-four 
Houiili.  >  of  Chrysostora  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  i 
into  Latin;  printed  at  Cologne,  1530. 


stitious  additions  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  almost  indescribable.  The  controver- 
sialists of  the  East  continued  to  darken  the 
great  doctrines  of  revelation,  by  the  most 
subtle  distinctions  and  with  the  jargon  of 
their  philosophy.  Those  who  instructed 
the  people  made  it  their  sole  care  to  imbue 
them  more  and  more  with  ignorance,  su- 
perstition,  reverence  for  the  clergy,   and 


Rusticus,  a  deacon  at  Rome  who  accompanied  Pope 
Vigilius  to  Constantinople  in  547,  and  showed  more 
firmness  than  his  bishop.  His  Dialogus  sice  disputatio 
adnersus  Ac.ephalos  (in  which  he  inveighs  against 
Vigilius),  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  x. 

Junilius,  an  African  bishop  who  lived  about  a.d.  550, 
has  left  us  De  Partibus  Divines  Legis  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  x.  p.  339. 

Jornandes,  or  Jordanus,  of  Gothic  extract,  bishop  of 
the  Goths  at  Ravenna.  His  one  book  De  Rebus  Geticis 
or  Uistoria  Gothorum,  from  the  earliest  times  to  a.d. 
540,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  twelve  books  of  Cassio- 
dorus  on  the  same  subject.  His  book  De  Regnorum 
et  Temporum  successione,  is  transcribed  from  Florus. 
Both  works  are  extant  in  Muratori,  lie  rum  Italicar. 
Scriptores,  torn.  i.  1723. 

Eugyppius,  an  African  presbyter  and  abbot,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  553.  He  compiled  from  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  a  collection  of  sentences  on 
various  subjects,  printed,  Basil,  1542. 

Victor,  bishop  of  Tunis  in  Africa,  a  resolute  defender 
of  the  three  chapters  in  prisons  and  banishments,  from 
a.d.  555 — 565:  He  wrote  a  Chronicon,  from  the  creation 
to  a.d.  566,  but  the  last  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 
of  it  are  all  that  remain ;  published  by  Scaliger  with 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Germanus  (St.  Germain),  born  at  Autun,  France, 
a.d.  496;  deacon,  533;  presbyter,  536 ;  and  bishop  of 
Paris,  555 — 576.  An  epistle  of  his  to  queen  Brunechild, 
written  a.d.  573,  is  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v.  His  life, 
written  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  is  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  i.  p.  222,  &c. 

Pelagius  I.  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  555—559.  He  was 
papal  legate  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  535 — 545,  and  a 
strenuous  opposer  of  the  three  chapters.  Sixteen  of 
his  Epistles  are  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Martin,  a  monk  born  in  Pannonia.  He  travelled  in 
Palestine,  preached  and  became  an  abbot  in  Spain,  and 
finally  bishop  of  Braga  in  Portugal  a.d.  563 — 583.  He 
has  left  us  Collectio  Canonum  (extant  in  the  Concilia, 
torn,  v.;  and  in  Justell's  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon,  torn,  i.) 
Sententice  Pat  rum  JEgyptiorum  (in  Roswiyd,  De  fit  is 
Patr.)  and  Formula  Honestce  Vitce,  extant  in  the  Bib' 
lioth.  Patr.  torn.  x.  p.  282. 

Pelagius  II.  Roman  pontiff  a.d.  579—590.  He  had 
much  contention  with  the  western  bishops  who  de- 
fended the  three  chapters;  and  after  a.d.  589  with 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  universal  bishop.  Ten  of  his  Epistles  and  six  De- 
crees, are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Marius,  bishop  of  Avenehes  in  Switzerland  for  twenty 
years,  flourished  a.d.  581.  He  has  left  us  a  Chronicon 
continuing  that  of  Prosper  from  455  to  581. 

Licinianus,  bishop  of  Carthagena  in  Spain,  \.n.  584. 
He  has  left  us  three  Epistles,  in  De  Aguirrc,  ( 
Max.  Conril.  Hixpan.  torn.  ii. 

John,  a  Spanish  Goth,  educated  at  Coii'-tantinopie, 
returned  to  Spain  a.d.  584,  became  an  abbot,  was  per- 
secuted by  Leuvigild  the  Arian  king,  and  died  early  in 
the  seventh  century.  He  has  left  a  Chronicon  from 
a.d.  565  to  590. 

Leandcr,  archbishop  of  Seville  (Hispalensis  in  Spain. 
flourished  a.d.  5s3  and  died  595.  Be  was  a  monk,  an 
ambassador  to  Constantinople-,  and  a  principal  10  sans 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Arian  Goths  of  Spain  to  tin* 
Catholic  faith.  A  monastic  RuU  Is  all  we  have  of  him, 
unless  he  was  author  of  the  Mist  1  Mozarubum. 

Dynamius,  collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  Romish 
church  in  Gaul.     He  flourished  i.D.  593,  an  1  « 
life  of  St  Maxlmus,  bishop  of  Rels,  and  the  lifi 
.Marius,  abbot  of  Bobblo. 

Eutropius,  a  monk  and  bishop  of  '^  dencia  in  Spain. 
flourished  i.d.  of  hi-  Epistli  -  i-  pr 

by  H'.l-t.  nius,  <    I  t  A     ■■  '•/■ .  I  \tttr. 
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admiration  of  empty  ceremonies,  and  to 
divest  them  of  all  sense  and  knowledge  of 
true  piety.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  the 
blind — that  is,  persons  for  the  most  part 
grossly  ignorant  and  stupid — were  the 
leaders  of  the  blind. 

2.  Whoever  wishes  to  gain  more  dis- 
tinct information  on  this  subject  need  only 
read  what  occurs,  among  other  works,  in 
the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  respecting  the  worshipping  of 
images  and  departed  saints,  the  fire  which 
purifies  souls  after  death,  the  efficacy  of 
good  works,  that  is,  human  prescriptions 
and  devices  for  attaining  salvation,  the 
power  of  relics  to  remove  defects  both  of 
soul  and  body,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
character.  A  man  of  sense  cannot  help 
smiling  at  the  generosity  of  the  good  Gre- 
gory in  distributing  his  relics ;  but  he  must 
feel  pity  for  the  simple,  stupid  people,  who 
could  be  persuaded  that  oil  taken  from 
lamps  burning  at  the  sepulchres  of  the 
martyrs  possessed  uncommon  virtues  and 
efficacy,  and  imparted  both  holiness  and  se- 
curity to  its  possessors.1 

3.  To  give  directions  for  expounding  the 
holy  scriptures  was  the  object  of  Junilius 
in  his  two  books  On  the  parts  of  the  divine 
law.2  The  treatise  consists  of  a  few  ques- 
tions, neither  scientifically  arranged  nor  ju- 
diciously considered,  for  the  author  lacked 
the  learning  necessary  for  his  undertaking. 
Cassiodorus  likewise  laid  down  some  rules 
for  interpretation  in  his  two  books  On  the 
divine  laws.  Among  the  Syrians,  Philoxenus 
translated  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Psalms  of  David  into  Syriac.3 
The  number  of  interpreters  was  consider- 
able. Among  the  Greeks,  the  best  were 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  rather  a  pleasing  expo- 
sitor,4 Severus  of  Antioch,  Julianus,  and 
some  others.  Among  the  Latins,  the  more 
prominent  were  Gregory  the  Great,  Cassio- 
dorus,5 Primasius,6  Isidorus  of  Seville,7 
Bella  tor,8  and  a  few  others. 


1  See  the  List  of  sacred  oils  which  Gregory  the  Great 
sent  to  queen  Theodelinda,  in  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyr. 
Sincera  et  Sclecta,  p.  G19  [and  in  Muratori,  Anecdota 
Latina,  torn.  ii.  p.  194. —  Schl. 

2  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  de  M.  Du  rin, 
tome  i.  p.  229. 

3  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  83. 

4  See  Simon,  Lettres  choisies,  tome  iv.  p.  120,  of  the 
new  edition. 

s  On  the  character  of  Gregory  and  Cassiodorus  as 
hiblical  expositors,  see  Davidson's  Sacred  lie  rmeneutics, 
p.  157,  &c.  -It. 

6  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  drs  principaux  Corrnncnfalcurs 
du  Xou.  Test.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  :;:57,  and  Critique  de  la 
Biblio.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  226. 

7  Simon;  Critique  de  la  Biblio.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  tome 
i.  p.  259. 

8  Kellator  was  a  presbyter,  a  friend  of  Cassiodorus, 
and  nourished  a.d.  550.  He  wrote  numerous  Commen- 
taries— viz.  on  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Maccabues  ;  all  of  which  are  now 
lost. — Muf. 


4.  All  these  expositors  a  few  only  ex- 
cepted (and  particularly  the  Nestorians  in 
the  East,  who,  following  the  example  of 
Thecdorus  of  Mopsuestia,  searched  for  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words)  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  interpreters. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Some  merely  collected  the  opinions  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  earlier  doctors  in  works 
which  were  afterwards  called  Catena  (or 
Chains')  by  the  Latins. 9  S  uch  is  the  Caten  a 
of  Olympiodorus  on  Job,  that  of  Victor  of 
Capua  on  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  Primasius  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  compiled  from  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  others.  Nor  is  Procopius 
of  Gaza  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  this 
class,  although  he  sometimes  followed  his 
own  judgment.  The  others  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Origen,  and  neglecting  wholly 
the  literal  meaning,  run  after  allegories  and 
moral  precepts,  deducing  whatever  they 
wish  or  desire  from  the  sacred  books  by  the 
aid  of  an  unbridled  imagination.  Of  this 
class  is  Anastasius  Sinaita,  whose  Anago- 
gical  Contemplations  on  the  Hexaemeron 
expose  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
author;  likewise  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
Morals  on  Job  were  formerly  extolled  un- 
deservedly ;  with  Isidorus  of  Seville,  in  his 
Book  of  Allegories  on  Scripture ;  and  Pri- 
masius, in  his  Mystic  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  many  others. 

5.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  religious 
doctrines,  and  a  simple  and  lucid  exposition 
of  them,  no  one  will  expect  from  the  teachers 
of  these  times.  Most  of  them  reasoned  as 
blind  men  do  about  colours,  and  thought 
they  acquitted  themselves  nobly  when  they 
had  presented  their  readers  with  crude  and 
indigested  thoughts,  and  overwhelmed  their 
opponents  with  mere  words.  Yet  among 
the  writers  of  this  age  may  be  clearly  traced 
some  germs  and  indications  of  that  three- 
fold manner  of  treating  theology  which  still 
prevails  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins;  for  some  collected  together  sen- 
tences from  the  ancient  doctors  and  coun- 
cils, backed  by  citations  from  the  Scriptures. 
Such  among  the  Latins  was  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, whose  three  Boohs  of  Sentences  are 
still  extant;  and  among  the  Greeks,  Lcon- 
tius  of  Cyprus,  whose  Loci  Communes  (or 
Common-place  book),  compiled  from  the 
works  of  the  ancients  have  been  commended. 
From  these  originated  that  species  of  theo- 
logy which  the  Latins  afterwards  called 
Positive  Theology.  Olhers  attempted  to 
unfold  the  nature  of  religious  doctrines  bv 


9  See  Le  Moyno,  Brolegom.  ad  1'aria  Sacra,  p.  5.1, 
Sec.  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grccca,  lib.  v.  cap.  xvii.  or 
vol.  vii.  p.  727,  &c. 
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reasoning,  which  was  the  method  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  disputed  against  the 
JSTestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Pelagians. 
These  may  be  'fitly  called  Scholastics. 
Others  again,  who  believed  that  all  divine 
truth  must  be  learned  by  internal  feeling 
and  by  contemplation,  assumed  the  name  of 
"J ystics.  This  threefold  method  of  treating 
religious  subjects  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day.  A  proper  and  complete  sys- 
tem of  theology  no  one  of  this  age  produced, 
but  various  portions  of  it  were  occasionally 
illustrated. 

G.  To  explain  and  inculcate  piety  and 
Christian  duty,  some  gave  precepts  while 
others  employed  examples.  Those  who 
furnished  precepts  for  a  pious  life  endea- 
voured to  form  the  Christian  character, 
either  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
active  life,  or  of  those  more  perfect  Chris- 
tians who  retire  from  the  contagious  in- 
fluence of  the  world.  A  Christian  life  in 
the  former  case  they  represented  as  consist- 
ing in  certain  external  virtues  and  badges 
of  piety,  as  appears  from  the  Homilies  and 
Exhortations  of  CaBsarius,  the  Monitory 
Chapters  of  Agape  tus,  and  especially  from 
the  Summary  of  aVirtuous  Life  by  Martin 
of  Braga.1  In  the  latter  case,  they  aimed  to 
withdraw  the  soul  by  contemplation  from  the 
intercourse  and  contagion  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  advised  to  macerate  the  body 
by  watching,  fasting,  constant  prayer,  and 
singing  of  hymns ;  as  is  manifest  from  Ful- 
gentius  on  Fasting,  Xicetius  on  theVigils 
of  the  servants  of  God,  and  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  Psalmody.  The  Greeks  followed 
for  the  most  part  as  their  leader  in  these 
matters,  Dionysius  denominated  the  Areo- 
pagite,  on  whom  John  of  Scythopolis  during 
this  century  published  annotations.  How 
exceedingly  defective  all  these  views  were, 
is  visible  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

7-  To  inculcate  piety  by  examples  was 
the  aim  of  all  those  who  wrote  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  The  number  of  these  writers,  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  was  very 
considerable.  Ennodius,  Eugyppius,  Cyril 
of  Scythopolis,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  Cogi- 
tosus,  and  others,  are  well  known.  Nearly 
all  these  entertain  their  readers  with  mar- 
vellous and  silly  fables,  and  propose  for 
imitation  none  but  delirious  persons  or  those 
of  perverted  minds,  who  did  violence  to  na- 
I  nre  and  adopted  austere  and  fantastic'  rules 
of  life.  To  endure  hunger  and  thirst  with- 
out repining*,  to  go  naked  about  the  coun- 
try Life  ■  madmen,  to  immure  themselves  in 


tii.  111.  p,  w,  See.  [and  />v- 
tiot'i.  Patr.  I om.  s.  p  !#«*•. 


a  narrow  place,  to  expect  to  behold  with 
their  eyes  closed  an  indescribable  divine 
light2 — this  was  accounted  holy  and  glorious. 
The  less  any  one  resembled  a  man  of  a  ra- 
tional and  sane  mind,  the  more  confidently 
might  he  hope  to  obtain  an  honoured  place 
among  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  the 
church. 

8.  In  efforts  to  settle  theological  contro- 
versies, many  were  diligent  but  none  was 
successful.  Scarcely  an  individual  can  be 
named  who  contended  against  the  Euty- 
chians, Nestorians,  or  Pelagians,  with  fair- 
ness, sobriety,  and  decorum.  Primasius 
and  Philoponus  treated  of  all  the  heresies, 
but  time  has  swept  away  their  works.  A 
book  of  Leontius  on  the  sects  is  extant,  but 
it  deserves  little  praise.  Against  the  Jews, 
Isidore  of  Seville  and  Leontius  of  Neapolis 
engaged  in  controversy,  with  what  dexterity 
may  easily  be  conjectured  by  those  who  re- 
flect on  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  It 
will  be  better  therefore  to  proceed  to  a  brief 
account  of  the  controversies  themselves 
which  disturbed  the  church  in  this  century, 
than  to  treat  in  detail  of  these  miserable 
disputants. 

9.  Although  Origen  lay  under  condem- 
nation by  many  public  sentences  and  de- 
crees, yet  the  attachment  of  many  to  him, 
especially  among  the  monks,  scorned  all 
limitation.  In  the  West,  one  Bcllator 
translated  various  books  of  Origen  into 
Latin.3  In  the  East,  particularly  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  which  were  the  principal 
seats  of  Origenism,  the  monks  were  exceed- 
ingly zealous,  and  they  had  the  approbation 
of  certain  bishops,  especially  of  Theodorus 
of  Ca3sarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  defending  the 
correctness  and  authority  of  Origen's  sen- 
timents.4 The  subject,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  emperor  Justinian,  and  he  issued  a 
long  and  full  edict  addressed  to  Mennas, 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  which  he 
strongly  condemned  Origen  and  his  opi- 
nions, and  forbade  them  to  be  taught."' 
The  contest  about  the  three  chapters  com- 
menced soon  after,  and  Origenism  not  only 
revived  in  Palestine  but  spread  and  gathered 
strength.     These  commotions  were  brought 


2  Mosheim  might  have  added— to  live  in  the  most 
disgusting  filth — as  another  characteristic  mark  of 
ascetic  perfection. —  It. 

3  This  is  founded  on  a  conjecture  of  Huet  (  Orige- 
niana,  p.  258),  who  ascribes  the  Latin  translation  of 
Origen's  Homilies  on  Matthew,  in  particular,  ;•>  this 
BeHator.—  Sckl. 

■  Cyril  o!"  Scythopolis,  fit 
Mdnumenta  .  p.    'J7K  &c.   an  i 

Din.  «'<■  Sinii.t'o  Qu'niti,  cap.  i.  ii.  i  i  ten.  i. 

p.  664. 

•>  This  decree  La  extant  in   Harduin 
iii.  p.   243,  ftc.     [It  was  first  publish 
Annul.  !'■'.  ad  ann.  588,  and  tl 
the  collection  i  of  councils.  —  Mnr. 
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to  a  termination  by  the  fifth  [general] 
council  at  Constantinople,  assembled  by 
Justinian  in  the  year  5o'3,  when  Origen  and 
his  adherents  were  a°;ain  condemned.1 


•  See  the  decree  of  the  council,  in  Harduin,  Concilia, 
torn.  iii.  p.  283,  &c.  See  also  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  38,  and  on  this  whole  subject  see  Basnage, 
Hist,  de  V  Eglise,  tome  i.  liv.  x.  chap.  vi.  p.  517,  Sec. ; 
Huet,  Origeniana,  lib.  ii.  p.  224  :  Doucin,  Diss,  sub- 
joined to  his  Hist.  Origeniana,  p.  35,  &c.  [Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  xviii.  p.  40 — 58,  but  especially 
Walch,  Hist,  der  Ket.rer.  vol.  vii.  p.  G1S— TCO.  This 
contest  respecting  Origen  commenced  among  the  Pa- 
lestine monks  about  the  year  520.  One  Nonnus,  with 
three  other  monks  belonging  to  the  new  Laura  (or 
cluster  of  cells)  were  discovered  to  hold  and  to  be  pro- 
pagating the  opinions  of  Origen.  Sabas,  abbot  of  the 
old  Laura  and  supervisor  of  all  the  Palestine  monks, 
opposed  the  schismatics.  They  were  rejected  from  the 
Laura,  but  were  restored  again,  and  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion and  persecution  they  brought  over  many  in  both 
Lauras  to  their  views.  The  commotion  became  vio- 
lent, and  expulsions,  fighting,  and  bloodshed  ensued. 
Still  it  was  only  a  contest  among  a  few  monks  living  in 
two  little  societies  or  neighbourhoods  in  Palestine. 
Justinian's  decree  addressed  to  Mennas  was  probably 
issued  about  the  year  540,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  anathematized 
fifteen  errors  of  Origen.  was  an  accidental  council  '"eld 
r.bout  the  year  541,  and  not  the  general  council  held  in 
553.  However  that  may  be,  the  death  of  Nonnus  in  the 
year  54G  caused  the  Origenist  party  among  the  monks 
to  become  divided,  and  to  fall  into  a  declining  state. 
The  fullest  enumeration  of  errors  held  by  the  Origen- 
ists  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  fifteen 
anathemas  by  the  council  of  Constantinople.  Yet 
Justinian's  decree  or  letter  to  Mennas  is  nearly  as  full ; 
and  it  is  more  precise  and  lucid,  as  well  as  better  sub- 
stantiated by  references  to  the  works  of  Origen.  In 
this  decree  after  a  concise  introduction  the  emperor 
proceeds  like  a  theologian,  through  ten  folio  pages,  to 
enumerate  and  confute  the  errors  of  Origen.  He  then 
directs  the  patriarch  Mennas  to  assemble  what  bishops 
and  abbots  could  be  found  at  Constantinople,  and  con- 
demn the  subjoined  list  of  Origcnian  errors,  their  doings 
to  be  afterwards  transmitted  to  all  bishops  and  abbots 
for  their  confirmation  ;  so  that  after  this  general  con- 
sent shall  be  obtained,  no  bishop  or  abbot  may  be 
ordained  without  his  condemnation  of  Origenism  as 
well  as  the  other  heresies.  The  list  of  errors  to  be 
condemned  is  then  subjoined  as  follows:— 1.  If  any 
one  says  or  believes  that  human  souls  pre-existed,  i.e. 
were  once  mere  spirits  and  holy  ;  that  having  become 
weary  of  divine  contemplation  they  were  brought  into 
a  worse  condition  ;  and  that  because  they  d-o^ruxetcra?» 
i.e.  cooled  doicn  as  to  the  love  of  God,  they  were  there- 
fore called  in  Greek  \pvxa-s,  that  is,  souls,  and  were  sent 
down  to  inhabit  bodies  as  a  punishment ;  let  him  be 
anathema.  2.  If  any  one  says  or  believes  that  the  soul 
of  our  Lord  pre-existed,  and  that  it  was  united  to  God 
the  Word  before  his  incarnation  and  birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin; let  him,  Sec.  3.  If  any  one  says  or  believes  that 
the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  first  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  as  those  of  other  men 
arc,  and  that  afterwards  God  the  Word  and  the  pre- 
existent  soul  became  united  with  it :  let  him,  &c.  4.  If 
any  one  says  or  believes  that  God  the  Word  was  made 
like  to  all  the  celestial  Orders,  that  to  the  Cherubim 
he  was  made  a  Cherub  and  to  the  Seraphim  a  Seraph, 
and  to  all  the  celestial  Virtues  one  like  them ;  let  him, 
Sec.  5.  If  any  one  says  or  believes  that  in  the  resur- 
rection the  bodies  of  men  will  be  raised  orbicular,  and 
does  not  confess  that  we  shall  be  resuscitated  erect ;  let 
him,  &e.  G.  If  any  one  says  or  believes  that  heaven, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  waters  above  the 
heavens,  arc  animated  and  are  a  sort  of  material  Vir- 
tues-, let  him,  &c«  7.  If  any  one  says  or  believes 
that  Christ  the  Lord  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  future 
world  for  the  devils,  as  he  was  in  this  for  men  ;  let 
him,  &c.  8.  If  any  one  says  or  believes  that  the  power 
of  God  is  limited,  and  that  he  created  all  things  he 
could  comprehend;  let  him,  &c.  i).  If  any  one  says 
or  believes  that  the  punishment  of  devils  and  wicked  men 
will  be  temporary  and  will  have  an  end,  or  that  there 
will  be  a  recovery  and  restoration  of  devils  and  wicked 


10.  This  controversy  produced  another 
which  was  much  more  lasting  and  vio- 
lent, although  the  subject  of  it  was  far 
less  important.  The  emperor  Justinian 
burned  with  zeal  to  extirpate  the  more 
strenuous  Monophysites  who  were  called 
Acephali.  On  this  subject  he  took  counsel 
with  Theodorus  of  C&^sarea,  who  was  a 
friend  to  Origenism  and  also  a  Monophy- 
site ;  and  he,  to  procure  tranquillity  to  the 
Origenists  by  stirring  a  new  controversy, 
and  to  fix  some  stigma  upon  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  and  inflict  an  incurable  wound 
on  the  Nestorians,  persuaded  the  emperor 
to  believe  that  the  Acephali  would  return 
to  the  church,  provided  the  Acts  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  were  purged  of  those 
three  passages  or  three  Chapters,  in  which 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodore!  bishop 
of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  were  ac- 
quitted of  error  ;  and  provided  that  certain 
writings  of  these  men  favourable  to  the 
Xestorian  errors  were  condemned.  The 
emperor  believed  this,  and  in  the  year  544 
ordered  those  three  chapters  to  be  ex- 
punged, but  without  prejudice  to  the 
authority   of  the   council   of  Chalcedon. ? 


men;  let  him,  Sec.  10.  And  Anathema  to  Origen  who 
is  called  Adamantius,  together  with  his  nefarious,  exe- 
crable, and  abominable  doctrine,  and  to  every  one  who 
believes  it  or  in  any  manner  presumes  at  all  to  defend 
it  at  any  time ;  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. — Mur. 

2  This  decree  is  extant  in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn, 
iii.  p.  287,  Sec;  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
xxxviii.  [It  is  called  Justinian's  Creed,  and  professes 
to  define  the  Catholic  faith  as  established  by  the  first 
four  general  councils— those  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
Ephcsus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  to  condemn  the  opposite 
errors.  Mosheim's  description  of  the  three  Chapters 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  certain  chapters,  sections, 
or  paragraphs,  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don, were  the  three  things  condemned  by  Justinian. 
But  this  was  not  the  fact.  His  decree  does  not  avow- 
edly condemn  anything  contained  in  the  Acts  of  that 
council ;  nor  docs  it  use  the  phrase  three  Chapters. 
The  phrase  was  afterwards  brought  into  use,  and  de- 
noted three  subjects  (capitula,  »ce<£>a.Wa),  which  were 
condemned  by  the  decree  of  Justinian: — viz.  1.  The 
persons  and  writings  of  Theodorus,  bishop  of  Mop- 
suestia, whom  the  decree  pronounced  a  heretic  and  a 
Nestorian ;  2.  The  writings  of  Thcodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  not  universally  but  only  so  far  as  they  favoured 
Nestorianism,  or  opposed  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  his 
twelve  anathemas  ;  and  3.  An  Epistle  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  one  Maris  a  Per- 
sian, which  censured  Cyril  and  the  first  council  of 
Ephesus  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  had  passed  no  decree  respecting 
Theodorus ;  and  it  had  left  all  the  three  bishops  in 
good  standing,  though  the  Epistle  of  Ibas  and  some  of 
the  writings  of  Theodorct  received  censure.  Hence 
Justinian's  decree  did  not  openly  and  avowedly  contra- 
vene the  decisions  at  Chalcedon  ;  though  virtually  and 
in  effect  it  did  so.  To  understand  the  contest  about 
the  three  Chapters,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Nestorians  who  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
too  much,  and  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites  who 
commingled  them  too  much,  were  the  two  extremes  ; 
between  which  the  orthodox  took  their  stand  condemn- 
ing both.  IJut  the  orthodox  themselves  did  not  all 
think  alike.  Some  in  their  zeal  against  the  Nestorians 
came  near  to  the  Monophysite  ground ;  and  these  of 
course  felt  willing  to  condemn  the  three  Chapters. 
Others  zealous  only  against  the  Monophysites  were  not 
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But  this  edict  met  with  opposition  from  the 
bishops  of  the  West  and  of  Africa;  and 
especially  from  Vigilius  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  maintained  that  great  injury  was  done 
by  it  both  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
to  deceased  worthies  now  in  heaven.1 
Justinian  summoned  Vigilius  to  Constanti- 
nople and  compelled  him  to  condemn  the 
three  Chapters.  But  the  African  and 
Illyrian  bishops  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
pelled Vigilius  to  revoke  that  condemna- 
tion. For  none  of  them  would  own  him 
for  a  bishop  and  a  brother  until  he  had 
approved  those  three  chapters.  Justinian 
again  condemned  the  three  chapters  by  a 
new  edict  in  the  year  551. 

1 1 .  After  various  contentions,  it  was 
thought  best  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council.  Justinian 
therefore  in  the  year  553,  assembled  at 
Constantinople  what  is  called  the  fifth 
general  council.  In  this  council  the  opi- 
nions of  Origen2  as  well  as  the  three  Chal- 
cedonian  Chapters,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  emperor,  were  declared  pernicious 
to  the  church ;  yet  it  was  a  decision  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  for  very  few  from  the 
West  were  present.  Vigilius  then  at  Con- 
stantinople would  not  assent  to  the  decrees 
of  this  council.  He  was  therefore  treated 
indignantly  by  the  emperor  and  sent  into 


far  from  being  Nestorians,  and  these  of  course  defended 
the  three  Chapters  ;  for  Theodoras,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas 
had  been  leading  men  of  this  very  character.  Hence 
the  interest  shown  by  the  oriental  bishops  in  this  con- 
troversy. But  in.  the  West,  where  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  contests  had  been  less  severe,  and  where  the 
persons  and  writings  of  Theodorus,  Ibas,  and  Theodo- 
ret were  little  known,  the  three  Chapters  were  felt  to 
be  of  little  consequence,  except  as  the  condemning  them 
seemed  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedon and  to  asperse  characters  once  held  venerable  in 
the  church.  It  was  doubtless  a  most  rash  thing  in 
Justinian  to  condemn  the  three  Chapters.  But  having 
done  it  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it.  The  church  was 
agitated  long  and  severely  ;  and  at  length  this  precipi- 
tate act  of  the  emperor,  being  sanctioned  by  the  requi- 
site authority,  had  the  effect  of  shaping  the  creed  of  the 
Catholic  church  from  that  day  to  this.  See  Walch, 
Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  viii.  p.  3 — 4*38,  but  especially  p. 
437,  »c—  Mur. 

l  Noris,  De  Synodo  Quinta,  cap.  x.  &c.  Opp.  torn, 
i.  p.  579;  Basnage,  Hist,  de  I' Eg  Use,  tome  i.  liv.  x. 
chap.  vi.  p.  523,  &c. 

-  According  to  the  acts  of  this  council  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  Origen  was  no  otherwise  condemned 
by  it  than  by  having  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
heretics,  collectively  anathematized  in  the  eleventh  ana- 
thema. The  celebrated  fifteen  anathemas  of  as  many 
Origenian  errors,  said  to  have  been  decreed  by  this 
COuncD,  arc  found  in  no  copy  of  its  acts,  nor  are  they 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Peter  Lambecius 
first  discovered  them  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna 
in  an  old  MS.  of  Photius'  Syntagma  Canonum,  bearing 
th"  superscription,  "Canons of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  holy  fathers  of  the  fifth  holy  council  at  Con- 
stantinople," and  published  them  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, whence  l'.alu/.e  first  introduced  tliem  into  the 
Collections:  of  Councils;  hut  Cave,  Walch,  ValesittS, 
and  other-   BUppOM  they  were  framed    in  a  council  at 

Constantinople  about  i.d.  mi.  See  note  l,  p.  233, 
above;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p  5A8;  Walch,  Hist,  der 
Ketzer.  vol.  vil.  p.  »;ii  7<>i ;  Valerius,  note  on  Eva- 
grins,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  .l^.—Mur. 


banishment;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  return 
till  he  acceded  to  the  decrees  of  this  fifth 
council.3  Pelagius,  his  successor,  and  the 
subsequent  Roman  pontiffs  in  like  manner 
received  those  decrees.  But  neither  their 
authority  nor  that  of  the  emperors,  could 
prevail  with  the  western  bishops  to  follow 
their  example.  For  many  of  them  on  this 
account  seceded  from  communion  with  the 
Roman  pontiff;  nor  could  this  great  wound 
be  healed  except  by  length  of  time.4 

12.  Another  considerable  controversy 
broke  out  among  the  Greeks  in  the  year 
519;  namely,  whether  it  could  properly  be 
said  that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  crucified. 
Many  adopted  this  language  in  order  to 
press  harder  upon  the  Nestorians,  who 
separated  the  natures  of  Christ  too  much. 
Among  these  were  the  Scythian  monks  at 
Constantinople,  who  were  the  principal 
movers  of  this  controversy.  But  others 
regarded  this  language  as  allied  to  the  error 
of  the  Theopaschites  or  Eutychians,  and 
therefore  rejected  it.  With  these,  Hormis- 
das,  bishop  of  Rome,  when  consulted  by 
the  Scythian  monks,  coincided ;  and  great 
and  pernicious  altercations  ensued.  After- 
wards the  fifth  council  and  John  II.  a  suc- 
cessor of  Hormisdas,  by  approving  of  this 
language,  restored  peace  to  the  church.5 

3  See  Peter  de  Marca,  Diss,  de  Decreto  VigUU  pro 
Confirmatione  St/nodi  Quiritce,  among  the  Diss,  sub- 
joined to  his  work,  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii, 
p.  207,  &C.  [and  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Vigilius  , 
vol.  ii.  p.  382— 413.—  Mur. 

4  See,  in  preference  to  all  others,  Noris,  De  Synodo 
Quinta  (  Ecumenica),  yet  Noris  is  not  free  from  par- 
tiality ;  also  Lupus,  notes  on  the  fifth  council,  among 
his  Adnotat.  ad  Concilia. 

5  See  Noris,  Historia  Controversies  deuno  ex  Trinitate 
passo  ;  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  771.  The  ancient  writers  who 
mention  this  controversy  call  the  monks  with  whom  it 
originated  Scythians ;  but  La  Croze,  Thesaur.  Epis- 
tolar.  torn.  iii.  p.  189,  conjectures  that  they  were  Scetic 
monks  from  Egypt  and  not  Scythians.  This  conjec- 
ture has  some  probability.  But  Walch,  Hist.  der  Ket- 
zer.  vol.  vii.  p.  296,  297,  says  of  this  conjecture—"  It  is 
not  only  improbable,  but  is  certainly  false."  And 
the  documents  relative  to  the  controversy  (of  which  he 
had  there  just  closed  the  recital)  do  appear,  as  Walch 
affirms,  "  adequate  to  prove  that  these  men  were  really 
from  Scythia."  Together  with  the  two  modes  of  ex- 
pression relative  to  the  Trinity  which  they  advocated, 
these  monks  were  strenuous  opposers  of  Pelagianism. 
Having  had  disagreement  with  some  bishops  of  their 
province,  particularly  with  Paternus,  bishop  of  Tomis. 
a  deputation  of  them  went  to  Constantinople  with  their 
complaint.  Among  these  deputies,  John  Maxentius, 
Leontius,  and  Achilles,  were  the  principal.  The  em- 
peror rather  favoured  them,  but  the  bishops  of  the  East 
were  not  agreed.  The  emperor  obliged  the  Popes  le- 
gates at  the  court  to  hear  the  cause  ;  but  they  wen'  not 
disposed  to  decide  it,  at  least  not  as  the  monks  wish  1 
A  part  of  them  now  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they 
stayed  more  than  a  year.  Hormisdas  disapproved  th<  ii 
phraseology,  but  was  not  very  ready  to  condemn  it  out- 
right. While  at  Koine  these  monks  wrote  to  the  exiled 
African  bishops  in  Sardinia,  and  by  taking  part  in  th.  ir 

controversy  obtained  their  friendship.     They  certainly 

had  many  Mends,  but  the  ancient  historians  have  (ran  — 

mitted  to  us  only  some  slight  notices  of  their  history. 
See  Walch,   Hist,  der    Ketzer.  vol.   vii-  p.  '-"'-'    313; 
Bower,  Lives  >>f  ti-   Popes    Hormi  dai     vol.  ii,  | 
— 309.  —  Mur.  ' 
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Connected  with  this  question  was  another; 
whether  it  was  proper  to  say  Christ's  per- 
son was  compounded,  which  the  Scythian 
monks  affirmed  and  others  denied. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    RITES. 

1.  In  proportion  as  true  religion  and 
piety  from  various  causes  declined  in  this 
century,  their  external  manifestations,  that 
is,  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  augmented. 
In  the  East,  the  ISTestorian  and  Eutyehian 
contests  occasioned  the  invention  of  various 
rites  and  forms,  which  might  serve  as  marks 
to  distinguish  the  contending  sects.  In  the 
West  Gregory  the  Great  was  wonderfully 
dexterous  and  ingenious  in  devising  and  re- 
commending new  ceremonies.  jSTor  will  this 
appear  strange  to  those  who  arc  aware  that 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  images  of  recondite 
things ;  for  whoever  can  believe  this,  can 
easily  bring  himself  to  inculcate  all  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  religion  by  means  of 
rites  and  signs.  Yet  in  one  respect  he  is 
to  be  commended,  namely,  that  he  would 
not  obtrude  his  ceremonies  upon  others — 
perhaps  it  was  because  he  could  not. 

2.  This  multitude  of  ceremonies  required 
interpreters.  Hence  a  new  kind  of  science 
arose  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  sacred 
rites.  But  most  of  those  who  deduce  these 
rites  from  scripture  and  reason  betray  their 
folly,  and  exhibit  rather  the  creations  of 
their  own  fancy  than  the  true  causes  of 
things.  If  they  had  been  acquainted  with 
ancient  opinions  and  customs,  and  had  exa- 
mined the  pontifical  laws  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  would  have  taught  us  much 
more  correctly  from  what  sources  many 
of  the  rites  which  the  Christians  regarded 
as  sacred,  were  derived. 

3.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  still 

celebrated  in  the  vernacular  language  of 

•  •  • 

each  nation;  but  it  was  everywhere  ampli- 
fied by  the  addition  of  various  hymns  and 
other  trifling  things.  The  new  mode  of 
administering  the  Lord's  supper,  magnifi- 
cently and  with  a  splendid  apparatus,  or 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  as  it  is  called,  was 
an  institution  of  Gregory  the  Great;  or,  if 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory,  he  enlarged  and 
altered  the  old  Canon.  But  many  centu- 
ries elapsed  before  the  other  Latin  churches 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt  this  Romish 
form.1     Baptism,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 


sity, was  conferred  only  on  the  feast-days, 
and  those  also  the  greater  festivals,  or 
of  the  highest  class.2  As  to  the  Litanies 
to  the  saints  as  they  are  called,3  the  various 
kinds  of  supplications,  the  stations  of 
Gregory,4  the  formulas  of  consecration,  and 
other  rites  invented  in  this  century  to  cap- 
tivate the  senses  with  a  show  of  religion, 
we  shall  pass  over  them  to  avoid  prolixity. 
This  subject  requires  peculiar  care  and  in- 
dustry. 

4.  The  temples  erected  in  memory  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  saints,  were  immensely 
numerous  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.5 
There  had  long  been  houses  enough  erected 
in  which  the  people  might  assemble  for  di- 
vine worship,  but  this  century  courted  the 
favour  of  departed  saints  with  these  edifices 
as  a  kind  of  presents ;  nor  did  they  doubt 
at  all  that  these  saints  took  under  their  im- 
mediate protection  and  care  the  provinces, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  which  they 
saw  such  residences   prepared   for  them.5 


1  See  Lilienthal,  D<:  Canone  Misses  Gn:cor;ano, 
Leyden,  1740,  8vo,  and  the. writers  on  Liturgies. 
[Different  countries  had  different  Mi:  -al.-.     Not  only 


the  East  differed  from  the  West,  hut  in  both  there  were 
diversities.  In  Gaul  the  old  Liturgy  continued  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  In  Milan,  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
turgy (so  named  from  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan), 
is  not  yet  wholly  abandoned.  In  Spain,  the  Mosarabic 
or  ancient  Spanish  is  still  used  occasionally  in  certain 
places,  though  the  Roman  canon  was  introduced  par- 
tially in  the  11th  and  more  fully  in  the  13th  and 
following  centuries.  In  England,  the  ancient  Britons 
had  one  Liturgy,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  ano- 
th-r  from  Augustine  their  apostle  and  his  companions, 
and  this  not  precisely  the  Roman.  See  Krazc-r,  De 
Litwrgiis,  sec.  ii.  cap.  ii. — vi.  Gregory  the  Great  in- 
troduced the  responsive  chant;  and  established  a  school 
for  church  music  which  was  in  existence  at  Rome  as 
late  as  the  9th  century. —  Mur.  [On  the  Liturgies  of 
France,  see  Mabillon,  De  Liturgia  Gallicrma,  &e.  Par. 
1G85,  4to  ;  on  those  of  Spain,  see  Pinius,  Liturgia  Mo- 
zarabiea,  &c.  Rome,  1740,  fol.;  and  on  those  of  Bri- 
tain, see  L'Estrange,  The  Alliance  effhe  Divine  Officer 
Lond.  1639,  fed. ;  and  Palmer's  Origins*  Liturgies,  or 
Antiq.  of  the  Eng.  Ritual,  &c.  Oxf.  1839,  3d  edition, 
two  volumes,  8vo. — R. 

2  Especially  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter.  Whitsun- 
tide, and  St.  John  the  Baptist;  at  least  in  Gaid.  See 
Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Glori'i  Confessor,  cap.  lxix. 
lxxvi.  and  Hist.  Francor.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ix. — SW.7. 

3  The  Litanies,  of  which  there  were  the  larger  and 
the  smaller,  the  common  and  the  special,  were  in  the 
previous  centuries  addressed  only  to  God ;  but  super- 
stition now  led  men  to  address  them  to  Mary  and  to 
the  other  saints. —  Von  Ein. 

4  Stations  denoted  in  early  times  fasts  ;  but  after- 
wards the  churches,  chapels,  cemeteries,  or  other  places 
where  the  people  assembled  for  worship.  SeeDu  Cange, 
Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit.  sub  hac  voce.  Gre- 
gory discriminated  the  different  times,  occasions,  and 
places  of  public  worship,  and  framed  a  service  for 
each.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  vast  multipli- 
cation of  liturgical  formulas  in  the  Romish  church. — 
Mur. 

j  See  Procopius,  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  iv.  and  v. ; 
also  De  Aldijiciia  Justiuiani.  where  many  churches 
erected  to  the  Virgin  Mary  are  mentioned. —  Schl. 

6  Thus  the  Lombard  queen,  Theodelinda,  built  a 
church  for  John  the  Baptist  that  be  might  pray  for  h<  r 
and  her  people.  (Paul  Diacon.  Hist.  Longoburd.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  vii.)  And  the  French  king,  Clothaire,  built  a 
splendid  temple  to  St.  Vincent,  because  he  believed  that 
saint  had  helped  him  to  vanquish  the  Goths.  (Sieg- 
bert,  Chronic.)  For  the  same  reason  rich  presents  were 
made  to  the  churches.  Thus  Childcbert  alter  conquer- 
ing Alaric  gave  to  the  church  sixty  cups,  fifteen  dishes, 
I  and  twenty  eases  for  the  holy  Gospels;  all  of  the  finest 
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The  number  of  feast-days  almost  equalled 
that  of  the  churehes.  In  particular,  the 
list  of  festivals  for  the  whole  Christian 
church  was  swelled  by  the  consecration  of 
the  day  of  the  purification  of  the  holy  virgin 
Mary,  so  that  the  people  might  not  miss  their 
Lupercalia,  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  in  the  month  of  February,1  and 
by  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  conception,2 
the  birth-day  of  St.  John,3  and  some  others. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IIVSTOIIY     OF    HERESIES     AND     SEPARATIONS 
FROM  THE  CIIUHCH. 

I.  The  ancient  sects,  though  harassed 
in  numberless  ways,  did  not  cease  to  raise 
dangerous  commotions  in  various  places. 
Among  the  Persians,  the  Manichaeans  are 
said  to  have  become  so  powerful  as  to  se- 
duce the  son  of  Cabades  the  monarch  ;  but 
he  avenged  the  crime  by  a  great  slaughter 
of  them.     Thev  must  also  have  been  trou- 


gold  and  set  -with  costly  gems.     (Gregory  of  Tours, 
tJisf.  Francor.  lib.  iii.  chap,  x.)  —  Schl. 

l  This  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  and 
fixed  to  the  second  day  of  February.  The  (.J  reeks  called 
it  v-avrri  or  vira-avrq ,  meeting,  because  then  Simeon 
and  Anna  mttthe  Saviour  m  the  temple.  The  Latins 
call  it  the  feast  of  St.  Simeon,  the  presentation  cf  the 
Lord,  and  Candlemass  because  many  candles  were  then 
lighted  up,  as  had  been  done  on  the  Lupercalia,  the 
festival  of  the  ravishment  of  Proserpine,  whom  her 
mother  Ceres  searched  for  with  candles.  See  Hospi- 
r.ian,  Be  Festis  Christ,  p.  52,  &c.  and  Baillet,  Vies  des 
Saints,  tome  i.  Febr.  p.  22,  &c— W«r. 

-  This  feast  is  generally  celebrated  on  the  23th  of 
March,  and  is  called  by  the  Greeks  rjiiipa  ao-rrao-ixov  or 
euayye/V.cr/xov,  the  day  of  the  salutation  OTQftke  annun- 
ciation, because  on  it  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  to 
Mary  that  she  should  bring  forth  the  Saviour.  The 
Latins  absurdly  call  it  the  annunciation  of  Mary.  To 
avoid  interrupting  the  Lent  fast  the  Spaniards  cele- 
brated it  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  the  Armenians 
on  the  5th  of  January,  the  other  churches  kept  it  the 
25th  of  March.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  52d  canon  of 
the  council  in  Trullo  a.d.  691,  as  a  festival  then  fully 
established  and  known,  but  at  what  time  it  was  first 
introduced  is  uncertain,  See  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Kccles. 
torn.  i.  p.  1231;  and  Baillet,  ubi  supra,  torn.  i.  March, 
p.  315.— Afur. 

3  I  know  not  what  induced  Mosheim  to  place  the  in- 
troduction of  this  feast  in  this  century.  If  the  super- 
scriptions to  the  homilies  of  Maximus  of  Turin  (who 
lived  a.d.  420)  arc  correct,  this  feast  must  have  been 
common  in  the  fifth  century;  for  three  of  these  homi- 
lies are  superscribed  as  being  composed  for  this  feast. 
Perhaps  Mosheim  had  his  eye  on  the  twenty-first  canon 
of  the  council  held  at  Agde  a.d.  50G  (Harduin's  Conci- 
/:</,  torn.  ii.  p.  1000),  where  the  festival  of  St.  John  is 
mentioned  among  the  greater  feasts.  Yet  as  it  is  there 
mentioned  as  one  already  known,  it  must  have  been  in 
existence  some  years.  Moreover  heathenish  rites  were 
mixed  with  this  feast.  The  feast  of  St.  John  and  the 
dancing  around  a  tree  set  up,  were  usages  as  w<  11  of  the 
German  and  northern  nations,  as  of  the  Romans.  The 
forme*  had  their  Noodfyr  (on  which  Job.  Reiske  pub- 
a  hook,  Francf.  1686,  Bvo).  and  the  latter  used 
about  t:n-  time  [the  24th  of  June]  to  keep  the  fea  t  of 
with  kindling  a  new  fire  amid  dances  and  other 
sports.  Scht.  [Baillet  (  Viet  des  Saints,  tome  ii.  June, 
p.  ■  )6)  proves  from  the  sermonsof  Augustine  that  this 
festival  was  con  Idered  as  of  long  standing  in  the 
h  in  'h  i  days  of  that  father.  Augustine  himself 
has  left  us  -  ven  sermons  which  he  preached  on  the 
fosth  il.— Mar.  [On  thes  i ;'  tlvals,  &c.  see  Bin 
..  Book  x.v.  WOrks,  vol.  vii.  p.   I,  8 


blesome  in  other  countries,  for  Heraclianus 
of  Chalcedon  deemed  it  necessary  to  write 
a  book  against  them.4  In  Gaul  and  Africa, 
the  contests  between  the  semi- Pelagians 
and  the  followers  of  Augustine  continued. 

2.  The  Donatists  were  comfortably 
ated  so  long  as  the  Vandals  reigned  in 
Africa.  But  they  were  less  favoured  when 
this  kingdom  was  overturned  in  the  year 
534.  Yet  they  not  only  kept  up  their 
church,  but  near  the  close  of  the  century  or 
from  the  year  591,  they  ventured  to  defend 
and  propagate  it  with  more  courage.  These 
efforts  of  theirs  were  vigorously  opposed  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  as  appears  from 
his  Epistles5  endeavoured  in  various  ways 
to  depress  the  sect  now  raising  its  head 
again.  And  his  measures  doubtless  were 
successful ;  for  the  Donatist  church  became 
extinct  in  this  century ;  at  least  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  after  this  time. 

3.  The  Arians  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century  were  triumphant  in  some  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Not  a  few 
of  the  Asiatic  bishops  favoured  them.  The 
Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  many 
of  the  Gauls,  the  Suevi,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Spaniards,  openly  espoused  their 
interest.  The  Greeks  indeed  who  approved 
of  the  ISTicenc  council,  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted them  wherever  they  were  able ; 
but  the  Arians  returned  the  like  treatment, 
especially  in  Africa  and  Italy.6  Yet  this 
prosperity  of  the  Arians  wholly  terminated, 
when  under  the  auspices  of  Justinian  the 
Vandals  were  driven  from  Africa,  and  the 
Goths  from  Italy.7  For  the  other  Arian 
kings  Sigismond  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
Thcodimir  king  of  the  Suevi  in  Lusitania, 
and  Reccared  king  of  Spain,  without  vio- 
lence and  war  suffered  themselves  to  be  led 
to  a  renunciation  of  the  Arian  doctrine, 
and  to  efforts  for  its  extirpation  among 
their  subjects  by  means  of  legal  enactments 
and  councils.  Whether  reason  and  argu- 
ments or  hope  and  fear,  had  the  greater 
influence  in  the  conversion  of  these  kings, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.8     But  this  is  certain, 


i  See  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  cxiv.  p.  291. 

■">  See  his  lipistol.  lib.  iv.  ep.  34,  35,  p.  714,  71".  and 
lib.  vi.  ep.  65,  p.  811,  ep.  37,  p.  821,  and  lib.  is.  ep.  53, 
p.  972,  and  lib.  ii.  ep.  48,  p.  611,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  [The 
emperor  Maurieius  issued  penal  lawn  against  them  in 
the  year  595.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture  of  Witsius 
(  ///.,'.  Dona  fist,  cap  viii.  sec.  9}  that  the  conque-N  of 
the  Saracens  hi  Africa  in  the  7th  century  put  an  end 
to  the  Donatist  contest. —  Scht. 

6  Procopius,   De  BeUo  Vandal,  lib.  i    <•:»;>.  viii.  and 
De  BeUo  (Jothico,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. ;  Evagrius,  Hist. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  \v.  \e. 

Cdascovius,  Hist.  German,  torn.  ii.  on  tl 
version  of  the  Vandalio  kingdom,  p.  7'!.  on  that  ol  the 
Goths,  p.  01.     On  the  accession  ofthe  barb  i 
Nlcene  faith  respecting  God,  see     teta  ■  torn. 

ii.  Martit.  p.  275,  and  torn.  ii.  .\prili~.  p.    I! 
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the  Avian  sect  was  from  this  time  dispersed 
and  could  never  after  recover  any  strength. 

4.  The  Nestorians,  after  they  had  ob- 
tained a  fixed  residence  in  Persia  and  had 
located  the  head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia, 
were  as  successful  as  they  were  industrious 
in  disseminating  their  doctrines  in  the 
countries  lying  without  the  Roman  empire. 
It  appears  from  unquestionable  documents 
still  existing,  that  there  were  numerous 
societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in  India, 
Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  other  coun- 
tries under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
of  Seleucia  during  this  century.1  The 
Persian  kings  were  not  indeed  all  equally 
well  affected  towards  this  sect,  and  they 
sometimes  severely  persecuted  all  Chris- 
tians resident  in  their  dominions;2  yet 
generally  they  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  the  Nestorians,  rather  than  for  those 
who  adhered  to  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  for 
they  suspected  the  latter  to  be  spies  sent 
among  them  by  the  Greeks  with  whom  they 
agreed  as  to  religion. 

5.  The  sect  of  the  Monophy sites  was  no 
less  favourably  situated,  and  it  drew  over 
to  its  side  a  great  part  of  the  East.  In  the 
first  place,  the  emperor  Anastasius  [a.d. 
491 — 518]  was  attached  to  the  sect  and  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  Acephali  or  more  rigid 
Monophy  sites;3  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  on 
the  removal  of  Flavianus  from  the  chair  of 
Antioch  in  513,  to  elevate  to  that  see  Se- 
verus  a  learned  monk  of  Palestine,  who 
was  devoted  to  that  sect,  and  from  whom  the 
Monophysites  had  the  name  of  Severians.4 


rather  than  science  their  trade.  Among  such  a  people 
conviction  of  the  understanding  is  little  to  be  expected. 
Arguments  of  expediency  would  have  more  effect. 
They  were  surrounded  by  orthodox  Christians,  who 
would  deprive  them  of  their  territories  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  heretics.  If  therefore  they  would  enjoy 
peace  and  quietude,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
embrace  the  Nicene  faith.  Many  of  these  conversions 
also  were  brought  about  by  ladies ;  for  instance,  the 
conversion  of  Hermengild,  a  West  Gothic  prince,  by 
his  French  wife  Ingunda. —  Schl. 

1  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  Toposrrapliia  Christiana, 
lib.  ii.  p.  125,  in  Montfaucon,  Collectio  Nova  Patrum 
Grcecor.  of  which  the  Preface,  p.  11,  kc.  is  worth 
reading. 

2  Asseman,  Billioth.  Oriental.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par.  i. 
p.  109,  407,  411,  441.  449,  and  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  cap.  v. 
sec.  2,  p.  lxxxiii.  &c. 

3  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx.  xliv.  &c  ; 
Theodorus  Lector,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  p.  5G2.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  Works  of  Severus  collected  from  MS. 
copies,  is  in  Montfaucon's  Billioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  53, 
&c.  [According  to  Evagrius,  ubi  sripra,  Anastasius 
was  not  zealous  for  any  party,  but  was  a  great  lover  of 
peace,  and  determined  neither  to  make  nor  to  suffer 
any  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  that  is, 
he  adhered  to  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno  his  predecessor. 
This  was  taking  the  middle  ground  ;  for  the  more  stre- 
nuous Monophysites  rejected  the  Henoticon,  and  in- 
sisted on  an  explicit  condemnation  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  ;  while  the  more  rigid  Catholics,  who  also 
disliked  the  Henoticon,  were  for  holding  fast  every 
tittle  of  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon.  See  Walch,  Hist. 
der  Ketzer.  vol.  vi.  p.  930.  946,  947,  948.~-.Vur. 

■*  See  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.    Vatican,  torn.  ii. 


This  man  exerted  all  his  powers  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  the 
East,  and  to  strengthen  the  party  which 
professed  but  one  nature  in  Christ;  and 
his  zealous  efforts  produced  most  grievous 
commotions. 5  But  the  emperor  Anastasius 
dying  in  the  year  518,  Severus  was  expelled 
from  his  see ;  and  the  sect  which  he  had  so 
zealously  propagated,  was  restrained  and 
depressed  by  Justin  and  the  succeeding  em- 
perors to  such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  very 
near  being  ruined ;  yet  it  elected  Sergius 
for  its  patriarch  in  place  of  Severus.6 

6.  >Vhen  the  Monophysites  were  nearly 
in  despair  and  very  few  of  their  bishops 
remained,  some  of  them  being  dead  and 
others  in  captivity,  an  obscure  man,  Jaco- 
bus, surnamed  Baradseus  or  Zanzalus,  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name, 
restored  their  fallen  state.7  This  indigent 
monk,  a  most  indefatigable  and  persevering 
man,  being  ordained  bishop  by  a  few  bishops 
confined  in  prison,  travelled  over  all  the 
East  on  foot,  constituted  a  vast  number  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  revived  everywhere 
the  depressed  spirits  of  the  Monophysites, 
and  was  so  efficient  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  astonishing  diligence,  that  when  he  died 
in  the  year  57S  at  Edessa,  where  he  had 
been  bishop,  he  left  his  sect  in  a  very  flou- 
rishing state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other 

p.  47,  321,  &c;  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriar.  Alcxand.  p. 
127,  128,  130,  135,  138,  Sec.  [See  a  notice  of  Severus, 
above,  p.  224,  note  2. —  Mur. 

5  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii.;  Cyril- 
lus,  Vita  Sabce  in  Cotelier,  Monument  a  Eccles.  Graca, 
torn.  iii.  p.  312;  Nouveau  Diction.  Histor.  Critique, 
tome  i.  art.  Anastasius.  [There  is  some  ambiguity  in 
Mosheim'?  statement.  Who  was  this  man  that  exerted 
all  his  powers  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ?  Mac- 
laine  understood  Mosheim  to  refer  to  the  emperor 
Anastasius ;  but  other  translators  preserve  the  ambi- 
guity. Historical  facts  show  that  it  was  Severus  rather 
than  Anastasius  who  persecuted  the  Chalcedonians. 
See  Evagrius,  ubi  supra,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii. — Mur. 

<"<  See  Abulpharajus,  Series  Patriarch.  Antiochen.  in 
Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  J'atican.  torn.  ii.  p.  323. 
[For  a  full  and  minute  examination  of  the  Monophysite 
history,  see  Walch's  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  namely,  during 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  vol.  vi.  p.  936 — 1054;  under 
Justin,  vol.  vii.  p.  52 — 128;  and  under  Justinian,  ibid, 
p.  128— 3G2.— Mur. 

7  See  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  ii. 
cap.  viu.  p.  (52,  72,  32G,  331,  414,  &c;  Renaudot,  Hist. 
Patriarch.  Afexand.  p.  119,  133,  425,  &c.  ;  and  Litur- 
gies Oriental,  torn.  ii.  p.  333,  342:  Nairon,  Euoplia 
Eidei  Catholiccp.  ex  Syrornm  Monumentis,  par.  i.  p.  40, 
41.  [Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  viii.  p.  481 — 190. 
Jacobus  Baradseus  was  a  Syrian  monk  and  a  pupil  of 
Severus,  archbishop  of  Antioch.  His  ordination  is 
placed  by  some  in  the  year  545,  by  others  in  551.  His 
death  all  place  in  the  year  578.  Some  call  him  bishop 
of  Edessa ;  others  make  him  to  have  been  bishop  at 
large.  The  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
ordained  by  him  is  reported  to  be  100,000.  That  he  put 
an  end  to  the  divisions  and  contests  among  the  Mono- 
physites. as  Mosheim  asserts,  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Walch.  As  the  Monophysites  all 
over  the  East  are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites  from  this 
Jacobus  Barada?us,  so  the  orthodox  Greeks  are  called 
Melchites  from  the  Syriac,  Mclcha,  a  king,  as  being 
adherents  to  the  religion  of  the  imperial  court. — Mur. 
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countries.1  He  extinguished  nearly  all  the 
dissensions  among  the  Monophysites ;  and 
as  their  churches  were  so  widely  dispersed 
in  the  East,  that  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
could  not  well  govern  them  all,  he  associ- 
ated with  him  a  Maphrian  or  primate  of 
the  East,  whose  residence  was  at  Tagritum 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia.2  His  efforts 
were  not  a  little  aided  in  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  by  Theodosius  of 
Alexandria.  From  this  man,  as  the  second 
father  of  the  sect,  all  the  Monophysites  in 
the  East  are  called  Jacobites. 

7.  Thus  the  imprudence  of  the  Greeks 
and  their  inconsiderate  zeal  for  maintaining 
the  truth,  caused  the  Monophysites  to  be- 
come consolidated  into  a  permanent  body. 
From  this  period  their  whole  community  has 
been  under  the  government  of  two  bishops 
or  patriarchs,  one  of  Alexandria  and  the 
other  of  Antioch ;  who,  notwithstanding  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians  disagree  in  some 
particulars,  are  very  careful  to  maintain 
communion  with  each  other  by  letters  and 
by  kind  offices.  Under  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  is  the  primate  or  Abbuna  of 
the  Abyssinians ;  and  under  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch  stands  the  Maphrian  or  primate 
of  the  East,  whose  residence  is  at  Tagritum 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  Armenians  have 
their  own  bishop,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  Monophysites  by  some  pe- 
culiar rites  and  opinions. 

8.  Before  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites 
had  acquired  this  strength  and  consistency, 
various  disagreements  and  controversies 
prevailed  among  them;  and  particularly  at 
Alexandria  a  difficult  and  knotty  question 
was  moved  concerning  the  body  of  Christ. 
Julian  of  Halicarnassus3  in  the  year  519, 
maintained  that  the  divine  nature  had  so 
insinuated  itself  into  the  body  of  Christ 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  conception, 
that  this  body  changed  its  nature  and  be- 
came incorruptible.  With  him  agreed 
Cajanus  [or  Gaianus]  of  Alexandria,  from 
whom  the  believers  in  this  'sentiment  were 
called  Caianists.*      The  advocates  of  this 


1  For  the  Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  see  Asscman, 
ubi  supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  330;  Lobo,  Voyage  d'  Abyttinie, 
tome  ii.  p.  36;  Ludolph,  Comment,  ad  Hist.  jRthiop. 
p.  451,  4G1,  466.  For  the  other  countries  see  the  writers 
of  their  history. 

-eman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  410, 
414,  418  ;  likewise  his  Dissert,  de  Monophysitis,  prefixed 
to  torn.  ii.  of  his  Bibliotkeca. 

3  Julian  is  noticed  among  the  writers  of  the  century, 
above  p.  224,  note  2. — titer, 

*  Gaianus  was  archdeacon  of  Alexandria  under  the 
patriarch  Timotheus  III.  and  on  his  death  in  the  year 
534  elected  patriarch  of  Alexandria  by  the  monks  and 
the  populace,  in  opposition  to  Theodosius,  the  bishop 
of  the  court  party.  Great  commotions  now  existed  in 
Alexandria,  and  Gaianus  was  soon  deposed.  He  tied 
first  to  Carthage  and  then  to  Sardinia,  and  we  hear 
little  more  about  him.     It  is  not  known  that  he  wrote 


doctrine  became  divided  into  three  parties ; 
two  of  which  disagreed  on  the  question 
whether  Christ's  body  was  created  or  un- 
created ;  and  the  third  maintained  that 
Christ's  body  was  indeed  corruptible,  but 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  divine 
nature  never  became  in  fact  corrupted. 
This  sect  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
celebrated  Severus  of  Antioch  and  Danii- 
anes,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  corrupti- 
ble— that  is,  was  liable  to  all  the  changes 
to  which  human  bodies  in  general  are. 
Those  who  agreed  with  Julian  were  called 
Aphthartodoceta?,  DocetaB,  Phantasiasta?, 
and  also  Manichajans ;  because  from  their 
opinion  it  might  be  inferred  that  Christ  did 
not  really  suffer,  feel  hungry,  fall  asleep, 
and  experience  the  other  sensations  of  a 
man ;  but  that  he  only  appeared  to  suffer, 
to  sleep,  to  be  hungry,  thirsty,  &c.  Those 
who  agreed  with  Severus  were  called 
Phthartolatras,  and  Ktistolatras  or  Creati- 
colse.  This  controversy  was  agitated  with 
great  warmth  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  who 
favoured  the  Aphthartodocetae ;  but  it  af- 
terwards gradually  subsided.5  A  middle 
path  between  the  two  parties  was  taken  by 
Xenaias  or  Philoxenus  of  Maubup:  Tor  Hie- 
rapohs]  ;  for  he  and  his  associates  held  that 
Christ  really  suffered  the  ordinary  sensa- 
tions of  a  man,  but  that  in  him  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  nature  but  of  choice.6 

9.  Some  of  the  Corrupticolae,  as  they 
were  called,  particularly  Themistius,  a  dea- 
con of  Alexandria,  and  Theodosius,  bishop 
of  that  city,  in  the  ardour  of  disputation 
fell  upon  another  sentiment  towards  the 
close  of  this  century7  which  caused  new 
commotions.  They  affirmed  that  while  all 
things  were  known  by  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  to  his  human  nature  which  was 
united  with  it  many  things  were  unknown. 
As  they  admitted  but  one  nature  in  Christ 
[or  were  Monophysites],  others  put  this 
construction  upon  their  doctrine,  that  they 


anything.  See  Liberatus,  Breviar.  cap.  xx.  and  Leon- 
tius,  Dc  Sectis,  art.  v.— Mur. 

5  Timotheus,  De  Beccptione  Hcereticor.  in  Cotelier, 
Monumenta  Eccles.  Gr.  torn.  iii.  p.  409;  Liberatus, 
Breviarium  Controo.  cap.  xx. ;  Forbes,  Instructions 
Hutorico-theologicce,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  108,  &c;  As- 
seman,  Biblioth.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  \'u .  [The 
contests  respecting  the  corruptibility  of  Christ's  body, 
both  amonpr  the  Monophysites  and  the  Orthodox,  are 
fully  examined  in  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketxer.  vol.  viii.  p. 
550-644.  —  Mur. 

tf  Asscman,  Biblioth.  Orient,  f'atie.  torn.  ii.  p.  22 
and  p.  168,  &c. 

7  This  controversy  began  before  the  middle  of  the 
century ;  for  Themistius  was  a  deacon  under  Timo- 
theus III.  who  died  in  the  year  .">3.">.  Theodosiu-  mo- 
ceeded  in  that  year,  but  was  removed  about  A.D.  637. 
The  heat  of  the  controversy  teema  to  have  beta  about 
ad.  :..".')  or  .">v>;  yet  it  was'rife  in  the  time  of  GlWgOTy 
the  Great,  and  the  sect  existed  till  .->>me  time  in  the 
seventh  century. — Mur. 
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made  the  divine  nature  to  participate  in 
this  ignorance,  and  hence  fcney  were  called 
Agnoeta?.1  But  this  new  sect  was  feeble, 
and  therefore  it  declined  and  became  ex- 
tinct sGcner  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  animated  eloquence  of  the 
disputants. 

10.  From  the  controversies  with  the  Mo- 
nophysites  arose  the  sect  of  the  Tritheists. 
Its  author  was  one  John  Ascunage,  a  Syrian 
philosopher  and  a  Monophysite.2  This 
man  imagined  there  were  in  God  three 
numerically  distinct  natures  or  sub-: 
cies,  all  perfectly  alike,  and  connected  by 
no  common  vinculum  of  essence;  from 
which  dogma  his  adversaries  deduced  Tri- 
theism.  Among  the  patrons  of  this  opinion 
no  one  was  more  celebrated  than  John 
Philoponus,  a  grammarian  and  philosopher 
of  great  fame  at  Alexandria ;  and  hence  he 
has  by  many  been  accounted  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  and  the  members  of  it  have  been 
called  Philoponists.3     As  the  sect  increased 


1  Cctelier,  in  the  Monumentu  Ecclesice.  Gr.  torn.  iii. 
p.  641  ;  Le  Quien,  on  Damascenes  De  Hasresibus,  torn. 
i.  p.  107:  Forbes,  Instruct.  Historico-theol.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
xix.  p.  119;  Photius,  Biblioth.  Codex  cexxx.  p.  882. 
[Waleh  has  given  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Agnoetoe  or  Thcmistiani,  in  his  Hi  t.  4  r  Ketzer.  vol. 
viii.  p.  644 — GS4.  It  appears  that  the  Agnoetae  merely 
denied  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  became  omnis- 
cient by  being  united  with  the  divine  nature — a  doc- 
trine which  few  at  this  day  will  condemn  Nor  did 
their  contemporaries  in  general  understand  them  to  go 
farther.  But  the  writers  of  the  middle-  ages  re] 
them  as  denying  altogether  the  omniscience  of  Christ ; 
and  many  of  the  moderns,  till  quite  recently,  had  simi- 
lar views  of  this  sect.  See  Waleh,  ubi  supra,  p.  675 — 
679.—  Mur. 

-  See  Abulpharajus,  in  Asseman's  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  528,  &c.  [This  is  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  this  John  Ascunage ;  and  his 
statement  is,  that  this  John  was  a  disciple  of  Samuel 
Peter,  a  Syrian  philosopher  who  taught  philosophy 
twenty  years  at  Constantinople;  that  John  succeeded 
him  in  the  school  ;  but  having  advanced  his  new  doc- 
trine, he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Justinian. — 
Mur. 

3  See  Fabricius,  Biblioih.  Gr.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxxvii. 
torn.  ix.  p.  338  ;  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn,  iii."  p 
Timotheus,  De  Receptione  Hcereticor.  in  Cotelier, 
Monura.  Eccles.  Gr.  torn.  iii.  p.  414;  John  Bsmasee- 
nus,  De  Hcexeswbm,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  103,  ed.  Le  Quien. 
[John  Philoponus  was  born  and  probably  spent  his  life 
at  Alexandria.  He  was  a  literary  layman,  and  deeply 
read  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Yet 
he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Monophysite,  as  most  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  his  day  were.  The  time  of  his  !  irth 
and  d.ath  is  unknown;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
writer  from  about  a.d.  f,60  till  several  years  into  the 
7th  century.  Whether  his  own  reflections  or  the  books 
of  John  Ascunage  first  led  him  to  his  Trithei-m  is  un- 
certain.    His  works  now  extant  arc.  a  boob  on  the 


it  became  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Philoponists  and  the  Cononites ;  the  latter 
so  named  from  its  leader,  Conon,  bishop  of 
Tarsus.4  These  parties  agreed  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, but  were  at  variance  respecting  the 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  for  Philoponus 
maintained  that  both  the  matter  and  the 
form  of  all  bodies  were  generated  and  cor- 
ruptible, and  therefore  that  both  would  be 
resuscitated  at  the  resurrection ;  but  Conon 
held  that  the  matter  only  and  not  the  form 
of  bodies  was  corruptible  and  to  be  resusci- 
tated.5 To  both  these  stood  opposed  the 
Damianists,  so  named  from  Damianus  [the 
Monophysite  patriarch]  of  Alexandria. 
These  discriminated  between  the  divine 
essence  and  the  three  Persons  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  other  words, 
they  denied  that  each  Person,  by  himself 
and  in  nature,  was  God,  but  maintained 
that  the  three  Persons  had  a  common  God 
or  divinity,  by  an  undivided  participation 
of  which  each  one  was  God.  The  Father, 
Son, '  and  Holy  Spirit,  they  denominated 
Hypostases  [or  Persons],  and  what  was 
common  to  them,  God,  substance,  and  na- 
ture.6 


Hexaemeron,  another  on  Easter,  one  against  Proclus 
to  prove  the  world  not  eternal,  a  book  on  the  Greek 
dialects,  and  Commentaries  on  various  works  cf  Aris- 
totle. Many  of  his  works  are  lost.  See  Cave. 
Liter,  torn.  i.  p.  267,  and  Waleh,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol. 
viii.  p.  702,  c\c. — Mur. 

4  Photius,  Biblioth.  Codex  xxiv.;  Asseman,  Bil 
Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  329,  &c. 

5  For  a  full  account  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
Cononites  and  the  other  Philoponists  respecting  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  see  Watch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer. 
vol.  viii.  p.  762 — 77>>. — Mur. 

0  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatic  torn.  ii.  p.  7;, 
332,  &c.  [The  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity  in 
unity,  which  are  the  subject  cf  this  section,  are 
minutely  investigated  by  Waleh,  Hist,  tier  Ketzer.  vol. 
viii.  p.  635 — 762.  He  concludes  that  Philoponus  and 
his  sect  were  really,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
Tritheists  ;  for  Philoponus  maintained  a  merth 
fie  unity  in  God,  and  not  a  numerical  unity;  that  is, 
he  taught  that  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  had  a 
common  nature,  in  the  same  sense  that  Paul  and 
had  a  common  nature,  and  as  all  the  angels  have  a 
common  nature.  ("Waleh,  ubi  supra,  v.  728,  &c)  The 
Damianists  on  the'eontrary  rejecting  the  idea  of  a 
mere  specific  unity  in  God,  held  the  three  divine  Per- 
sons to  be  numerically  one,  except  as  distinguished  by 
certain  characteristic  marks  ;  so  that  he  was  really 
on  Sabellian  ground.  (Waleh,  ubi  supra,  p  753  — 757.) 
See  also  Miinscher's  Dogm  ngesc'iic'tte,  vol.  iii  p  512 
— 516,  ed  Marp.   1818. — Ai 
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THE    EXTERNAL   HISTORY    OF   THE    CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TliE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I.  The  Christian  religion  was  in  this 
century  diffused  beyond  its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries. 
In  the  East  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible 
industry  and  perseverance,  laboured  to 
propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India, 
among  the  barbarous  and  savage  nations 
inhabiting  the  deserts  and  the  remotest 
shores  of  Asia ;  and  that  their  zeal  was  not 
inefficient  appears  from  numerous  proofs 
still  existing.  In  particular,  the  vast  em- 
pire of  China  was  enlightened  by  this  zeal 
and  industry  with  the  light  of  Christianity. 
Those  who  regard  as  genuine  and  authentic 
that  Chinese  monument  of  Sigan.,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
believe  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  China  in  the  year  G3G,  when  Jesujabas 
of  Gadala  presided  over  the  Nestorian 
community.1     And  those  who  look  upon 


1  Thi3  celebrated  monument  has  been  published  and 
explained  by  several  persons;  in  particular  by  Kircher, 
China  III u$t rata,  p.  53;  Miiller,  in  a  distinct  treatise, 
Berlin,  1G72,  4to;  Rcnaudot,  Relations  Ancientries  des 
Index  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyageurs  Mahometans, 
p.  22b— 271,  Paris,  1718,  8vo ;  Asseman,  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  cap.  iv.  sec.  7,  p.  533, 
&c.  A  more  accurate  copy  with  notes  was  expected 
from  the  very  learned  Theoph.  Sig.  Bayer,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  Chinese  lit 
But  his  premature  death  frustrated  the  expectation.  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  regard  this  monument 
as  genuine;   nor  can  1  conceive  what  advantage  the 

i  could  have  promised  themselves  from  a  fabri- 
cation of  this  sort.  See  Liron,  Singularites  Histor.  et 
hitter,  tome  ii.  p.  500,  t<c.     [See  also  Tho.  Yeates, 

-  Church  History,  p.  85— 'JG,  Loud.  1818,  Svo. 
Kircher' s  translation  of  the  inscription  with  a  comment 
and  some  notes  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Mo- 

Bccles.  Tartarorum,  p.  2 — 28.     The  men 

a  marble  id  five  broad ; 

dug  up  in  the  year  1625  at  a  town  near  Sin-gan-fu, 

1  of  the  province  Shen-si.     The  top  of  the 
tnida]  crou.      The  caption  to  the  inscription 

i  i  of  nine  Chinese  words  formed  into  a 
and  is  thus  translated:   "  This  .-.tone  was  I  red    d  to  the 

honour  and  eternal  memory  of  the  La  .  of  Light  and 
Truth  brought  from  Ta-cin  [Judea  or  Syria],  and 
promulgated  In  China."  The  principal  Inscription  is  in 
Chinese  characters,  and  consists  of  twenty-eight  co- 
lumns, each  containing  sixty-two  words,    tt  first  states 

the  fundamental    principles  of  Christianity,  and  then 


this  as  a  fabrication  of  the  Jesuits  may  be 
fully  satisfied  by  other  and  unexceptionable 
proofs,  that  China,  especially  the  northern 
part  of  it,  contained  in  this  century  or  per- 
haps even  earlier,  numerous  Christians  over 
whom  presided,  during  several  subsequent 
centuries,  a  metropolitan  sent  out  by  the 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Nestorians.2 
2.  The  attention  of  the  Greeks  was  so 
engrossed  with  their  intestine  dissensions, 
that  they  were  little  solicitous  about  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  hea- 
then.3    In  the  West,   among  the  Anglo- 


recounts  the  arrival  of  missionaries  in  G3G,  their  gra- 
cious reception  by  the  king,  their  labours  and  si 
and  the  principal  events  of  the  mission  for  144  y 
till  a..d.  780.    There  were  two  persecutions  in  the 
699  and  713.     Soon  after  the  second  persecution  some 
new  missionaries  arrived.     Then  follow  the  date  and 
erection  of  the  monument  in  a.d.  782.     On  the  one 
side  of  this  principal  inscription  there  is  a  column  of 
Chinese  characters ;  on  the  other  side  and  at  the  bottom 
is  a  Syriac  inscription  in  the  Estrangelo  character, 
containing  catalogues  of  priests,  deacons,  and  others, 
with  a  bishop,  arranged  in  seven  different  classes. — Mur. 
[On  this  interesting   monument,   see  also    Milman's 
Gibbon's  Dccl.  and  Full,  &c.  vol.  viii.  p.  317,  with  the 
editor's  note  in  support  of  its  authenticity. — II. 

-  See  Itenaudot,  uhi  supra,  p.  51,  G3.  &c.  et  passim: 
Asseman,  icbi  supra,  cap.  ix.  p.  522,  £:c.  Bayer  telis 
us  ( Prccfat.  ad  Museum  Sinicum,  p.  84)  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  testimonies  which  put  thrf  subject  beyond 
controversy.  [It  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  that  St.  Thomas  the  apostle  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  China;  and  the  Christians  of  Malabar  cele- 
brate this  event  in  their  ordinary  worship,  and  their 
primate  styled  himself  metropolitan  of  Hindoo  and 
China  when  the  Portuguese  first  knew  them.  St  e 
Yeates,  Indian  Church  Hist.  p.  71 — 84.  See  ;■: 
de  Guignes,  Diss,  in  the  30th  vol.  (p.  802,  Sec.)  of  the 
res  de  Litterature,  tire  s  des  R 

riptions  et  Belles- Lettres:  which 
contains  a  defence  of  the  genuinem 
monument,  against  the  objections  of  La   Cro 

Ire.      Likewise  Schroeckh,   Kirchengesch.  vol. 
nix.  p.  291— 298.— After. 

•'5  Yet  Constantino  l'orphyrogcnitus  states,  (d 
ministrando  Imperio,  cap.  xxxi.  in  Bambini;  .'  Imi 
Orientate,  p.  !j7,  ed.  Paris)  that  the  Chrobates  (the 
Croatians)  who  then  inhabited  Dalmatia,  from  which 
they  bad  expelled  the  Avares,  by  order  of  Hen 
made  application  to  that  emperor  for  religious  In- 
structors; and  that  he  procured  p 
Rome,  who  baptised  them,  and  one  of  them  bi 

their  archbishop     Sec  Sender's  S  .1  ecta  ( "  /  p.  Hist.  I 
torn.  ii.  p.  20;  Lucius,  lir  Regno  Dalmatitc,  lib.  i.  cap. 
\i.  ;    Muratori,    Historia    Italia1 ;    and    Asseman,    in 
Calendar.  Kccles.   Univ.  torn.  i.  p.  199,  Sic.—SeM. 
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Saxons,  Augustine  till  his  death  in  605, 
and  afterwards  other  monks  sent  from  Rome, 
laboured  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  church. 
And  the  result  of  their  labours  and  efforts 
was,  that,  the  other  six  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
who  had  hitherto  continued  in  paganism, 
gradually  came  over  to  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  all  Britain  became  professedly 
Christian.1  Yet  we  need  not  believe  that 
this  change  was  wholly  owing  to  the  ser- 
mons and  exhortations  of  these  Roman 
monks  and  teachers ;  a  great  part  of  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Christian  wives 
of  the  kings  and  chiefs,  who  employed 
various  arts  to  convert  their  husbands ;  and 
likewise  to  the  rigorous  laws  enacted 
against  the  worshippers  of  idols;2  not  to 
mention  other  causes. 

3.  In  this  century  many  of  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Irish,  eager  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion,  visited  the  Batavian, 
Belgic,  and  German  tribes,  and  there 
founded  new  churches.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  led  the  Germans  after- 
wards to  erect  so  many  monasteries  for  Scots 
and  Irishmen,  some  of  which  are  still  in  be- 
ing.3 Columbanus,  an  Irishman,  with  a  few 
companions,  had  already  in  the  preceding 
century  happily  extirpated  in  Gaul  and  the 
contiguous  regions  the  ancient  idolatry,  the 
roots  of  which  had  previously  struck  deep 
everywhere.  He  persevered  in  these  la- 
bours till  the  year  615  in  which  his  death 
is  placed,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  disciples 
carried  the  name  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  and  other 
nations  of  Germany.4  St.  Gall,  one  of  his 
companions,  imparted  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Helvetians  and  Swabians.5 


1  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  gentis  Anglor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. 
p.  91,  &c.  ;  cap.  xiv.  p.  116;  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  162.  Ed. 
Chifflet;  Bxpia,Hist.  d'  Angleterre,  tome  i.  p.  222,  &c. 

2  See  "Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnce  Britan.  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

3  See  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.'Februar.  p.  362.  [Nearly 
all  of  these  monasteries  have  been  dissolved  and  secu- 
larized during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Almost  the  only  one  remaining,  because  too  poor  to  be 
plundered,  is  that  of  St.  James  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon. 
founded  by  Irish  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  (.Lanigan,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iv.  p. 
57)  but  now  occupied  by  Scottish  Benedictines.  "When 
I  visited  this  monastery  in  1845  there  were  only  the 
prior  and  two  monks  supported  out  of  its  diminished 
revenues. —  R. 

•J  Mabillon,  Acta  Solictor.  Ord.  Bencdicti,  torn.  ii. 
p.  560,  &c  ;  torn.  iii.  p  72,  339,  560,  and  elsewhere. 
Adamannus,  lib.  iii.  De  S.  Columbano,  in  Canisius, 
Lectiones  Antiques.,  torn.  i.  p.  674.  [See  a  brief  account 
of  St.  Columbanus  above,  p.  221,  note  3.--Mur. 

J>  Walafrid  Strabo,  Vita  Sti  Galli,  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bencdicti,  torn.  ii.  p.  228.  [ed.  Venice, 
p  215,  &c]  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiqua;  torn.  i.  p. 
783.  [St.  Gall  or  St.  Gallus  was  born  in  Ireland  of 
religious  parents,  who  early  committed  him  to 
Columbanus  for  education.  He  became  a  monk  of 
Bangor  [near  Belfast]  under  Columbanus,  and  was  one 
of  the  twelve  Irish  monks  who  left  Ireland  with  him 
about  the  year  589,  travelled  through  England  to  the 
Continent,  and  erected  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil  in 
Burgundy.     When  Columbanus  was  driven  from  this 


St.  Kilian,  a  Scotchman,  converted  a  great 
many  to  Christ  among  the  [Franconians  or] 
eastern  Franks.6  Near  the  close  of  the 
century,  in  the  year  690,  Willibrord,  by 
birth  an  Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with 
eleven  of  his  countrymen,  namely,  Suidbert, 
Wigbert,  Acca,  Wilibald,  Unibald,  Leb- 
win,  the  two  Ewalds,  TVerenfrid,  Marcellin, 
and  Adalbert,  crossed  over  to  Batavia 
lying  opposite  to  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
convert  the  Frieslanders  to  Christianity. 
From  thence  they  went  in  the  year  692  to 
Fosteland,  which  most  writers  suppose  to 


monastery  twenty  years  after,  St.  Gall  accompanied 
him  in  exile.  Ascending  the  Rhine,  they  penetrated 
the  heart  of  Switzerland  about  the  year  610,  and  took 
residence  among  pagans  at  Tuggen,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  Attacking  idolatry  St.  Gall  hei-e 
burned  the  pagan  temple,  and  cast  their  offerings  into 
the  lake.  This  enraged  the  people  and  the  monks  had 
to  flee.  Travelling  through  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall, 
they  came  to  Arbon  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance. Here  Willimar,  the  presbyter  of  the  place, 
treated  them  kindly  and  aided  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment at  Bregentz,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake. 
Here  the  monks  attempted  to  convert  the  surrounding 
pagans,  and  were  not  without  some  success.  But  at 
the  end  of  two  years  the  unconverted  procured  an  order 
from  the  duke  for  the  monks  to  quit  the  country. 
Columbanus  and  the  rest  now  retired  to  Bobbio  in 
Italy,  but  St.  Gall  was  left  behind  sick.  When  reco- 
vered he  retired  into  the  wilderness  with  a  few  ad- 
herents, and  erected  the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  in  the 
canton  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  great  reputation  and  honour.  He  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Constance,  which  he  conferred  on  his 
pupil  John.  His  monastery  flourished  much  and  spread 
light  over  the  surrounding  country.  St.  Gall  died  at 
Arbon,  but  was  interred  in  his  monastery  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  according  to  Mabillon.  His  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  John  at  Constance  and  some  epistles,  are 
published  by  Canisius,  ubi  supra.  His  life  by  Strabo, 
from  which  this  notice  is  extracted,  though  full  of 
legendary  tales  is  written  in  a  far  better  style  than  the 
ordinary  monkish  biographies.  It  appears  according 
to  Strabo,  that  Switzerland  was  almost  wholly  pagan 
when  first  visited  by  Columbanus  in  610;  but  that 
Christianity  had  then  made  considerable  progress  in 
Germany,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  all  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine. — Mtcr. 

6  Vita  S.  Kiliani,  in  Canisius,  Lectiones  Autiqioc, 
torn.  iii.  p.  171,  Sec;  de  Ludewig,  Scriptores  re  rum 
Wurtsburgens.  p.  966.  [See  also  the  Life  of  St.  Kilian 
in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p. 
951 — 953,  ed.  Venice,  1733.  According  to  the  authori- 
ties, St.  Kilian,  Chilian,  Cylian,  Cilian,  or  Kyllena,  was 
an  Irishman  of  honourable  birth  and  good  education. 
In  early  life  he  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and, 
being  very  pious  and  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
missionary  enterprises,  he  planned  one  of  his  own. 
Taking  with  him  Coloman,  Gallon,  and  Arneval, 
presbyters,  Donatus  a  deacon,  and  seven  others,  he 
penetrated  into  Franconia  which  was  wholly  pagan, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Herbipolis  or  AViirtzburg. 
Finding  their  prospects  good,  Kilian,  Coloman,  and 
Totnan,  went  to  Italy,  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  to 
their  enterprise ;  which  having  readily  obtained  from 
Conon  (who  was  pope  eleven  months  ending  Sept.  686), 
they  returned  to  AVurtzburg,  converted  and  baptized 
Gosbert,  the  duke,  and  a  large  number  of  his  subjects. 
But  afterwards,  persuading  the  duke  that  it  was  un- 
lawful for  him  to  have  his  brother's  wife,  Geilan,  she 
seized  an  occasional  absence  of  her  husband  and  mur- 
dered all  the  missionaries.  This  cruel  act  is  placed  in 
the  year  696.  But  the  massacre  did  not  prevent  the 
progress  of  Christianity ;  for  the  duchess  became  de- 
ranged, the  assassins  repented,  and  St.  Kilian  became 
the  tutelar  saint  of  "Wiirtzburg. — Mur.  [See  also 
Lanigan's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  115,  &c. 
Fagi  (  Crit.  ad  Bar.  ad  annum)  places  this  martyrdo/xi 
in  689.— R. 
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be  the  bland  of  Heligoland.  Being  driven 
thence  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders, 
who  put  Wigberti  one  of  the  company,  to 
death,  they  wandered  over  Cimbria  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Denmark.  Returning 
to  Friesland  in  the  year  693,  they  attacked 
the  superstition  of  the  country  with  better 
success.  Willibrord  was  now  created  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  archbishop  of  Wilteburg 
[since  called  Utrecht],  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  among  the  Batavians.  His 
associates  spread  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Westphalians  and  neigh- 
bouring nations.1 

4.  Of  these  and  other  expeditions  under- 
taken for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  an 
impartial  man  who  adheres  to  truth  will 
not  speak  in  terms  of  indiscriminate  praise. 
That  some  of  these  preachers  were  men  of 
honest  simplicity  and  piety  no  one  can 
doubt.  But  most  of  them  show  manifest 
jDroofs  of  various  sinful  passions,  of  arro- 
gance, avarice,  and  cruelty;  and  having 
received  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  exercise  their  sacred  functions  among 
the  barbarians,  they  did  not  so  much  collect 
holy  congregations  of  devout  Christians,  as 
procure  for  themselves  a  people  among 
whom  they  might  act  the  part  of  sovereigns 
and  lords.      I  cannot  therefore   strongly 


1  Alcuin,  Vita  Willebrordi, inMabiilon,  Acta  Sura-tor. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn.  iii.  p.  601,  &c.  [559,  Sec.  ed.  Venice] 
Muller's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  930,  &c.  [Bede, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  xii.  This  famous  mis- 
sionary was  bora  in  Northumberland  about  a.d.  G.^9,  of 
pious  parents.  Educated  in  the  monastery  of  Ivipon 
(Hripensis)  Yorkshire,  anciently  in  the  kingdom  jf 
Northumbria.  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  studied  twelve  years.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  he  commenced  his  mission,  and  sailed  up  the 
Rhine  to  Utrecht  in  the  dominions  of  Radbod,  the 
pagan  king  of  the  Frisians.  Soon  after  he  went  to 
France,  and  by  advice  of  King  I'epin  visited  Italy,  and 
Obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Sergius  to  ins  enterprise. 
Returning  to  Utrecht  he  in  vain  attempted  the  con- 
version of  Radbod  and  his  subjects.  Therefore  pro- 
ceeding northward,  he  landed  at  an  island  called  Fosite- 
land,  which  was  on  the  confines  of  Denmark  and 
Friesland,  and  so  sacred  that  its  fruit,  its  animals,  and 
even  its  waters  were  holy,  and  whoever  profaned  them 
was  to  be  punished  with  death.  Willibrord  and  his 
company  wholly  disregarded  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
violated  the  laws,  were  arraigned  before  Radbod  who 
cast  iots  on  their  destiny,  by  which  one  was  doomed  to 
death  and  the  others  dismissed.  They  now  penetrated 
into  Denmark.  On  their  return  to  the  confines  of 
France,  Pepin,  who  in  G'j3  had  vanquished  Radbod,  sent 
Willibrord  again  to  Italy  to  be  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Utrecht.  Pope  Sergius  now  gave  him  the  name  of 
Clemens.  Returning  clothed  with  dignity,  his  friend 
Pepin  aided  him  in  bis  work  ;  and  for  about  fifty  years 
from  his  leaving  England,  he  laboured  and  with  much 
!  as  the  apostle  of  the  Friesland  srs.  He  died 
about  the  year  710  at  the  advance  I  age  of  II.    Thus  far 

Alcuii/s   narrative  goes.     Of  his   followers   it   is  .said 

that  tin:  two  Ewalds  (the  one  called  the  white  and  the 

I  be  black  Ewald)  were  put  to  death  by  a 

ind  their  bodies  cast  into  the  Rhin   ;  thai  Suid> 
bert  pr     sh  1  to  the  I  .  at  last 

at  Kaiserswerth  on  tin-  Rhine,  where  h  idied  a.d  71.'!; 
t'.iat  WillibiM  bee  in    bishop  ol 

:  ircellin,  bishop  of  the  country  alon- 
Mur. 


censure  those  who  suspect  that  some  of 
these  monks,  being  desirous  of  ruling,  con- 
cealed for  a  time  their  vicious  propensities 
under  the  veil  of  religion,  and  imposed 
upon  themselves  various  hardships,  that 
they  might  acquire  the  rank  and  honours 
of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

5.  Of  the  Jews  very  i'ew,  if  any,  volun- 
tarily embraced  Christianity.  But  the 
Christians  compelled  many  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent places,  by  means  of  penalties,  to  make 
an  outward  profession  of  belief  in  Christ. 
The  emperor  Heraclius  being  incensed 
against  them,  as  is  reported,  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  doctors,  made  havoc  of  the 
miserable  nation,  and  ordered  vast  numbers 
of  them  to  be  dragged  reluctantly  to  bap- 
tism.2 The  kings  of  Spain  and  Gaul  had 
no  hesitation  to  do  the  same,  although  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  opposed  to  it.3  Such 
evils  resulted  from  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  age. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSITIES    OP    THE    CHURCH. 

1.  The  Christians  suffered  less  in  this 
century  than  in  the  preceding  ones.  By 
the  Persian  kings  they  were  at  times  per- 
secuted, but  the  rage  against  them  soon 
subsided.  In  England  some  of  the  petty 
kings  oppressed  the  new  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity; but  soon  after  these  kings  them- 
selves became  professed  Christians.  In  the 
East,  especially  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
Jews  sometimes  rose  upon  the  Christians 
with  great  violence;4  yet  so  unsuccessfully 
as  to  suffer  severely  for  their  temerity. 
Those  living  among  the  Christians,  who 
secretly  consulted  about  restoring  the  pagan 
religion,  were  too  weak  to  venture  on  any 
positive  measures. 

2.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  adver- 
sary of  Christianity  started  up  in  Arabia, 
a.d.  612,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Mo- 
hammed was  indeed  an  illiterate  man,5  but 

2  Eutychius,  Annates  Eccles.  Alexandr.  torn.  ii.  p. 

212,  &c. 

3  See  some  authorities  on  this  subject,  quoted  Dy 
Baronius,  Annates,  ad  aim.  614,  sub  tin.  torn.  viii.  p. 
■r.Vj,  kc  Ed.  Antw.  1800.—  Mnr. 

i  Eutychius.  Annates, torn.  ii.  p.  23G,  Sec.  Hettinger, 
Hist.  Orientalist  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  120,  <xc. 

5  Mohammed  himself  professed  to  be  destitute  of 
science  and  learning,  and  even  to  be  unable  to  read  and 
write;   and  his  followers  ha-.  from  this  his 

Ign  trance  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  religion 
which  he  taught.  But  it  is  hardly  credibl  i  tli.'.t  lie  was 
so  rude  and  ignorant  a  man.  And  there  are  some 
among  b  its  who  question  the  reality  of  the 

fact.    SeeCbardin,  Voya  le iv.  p. 33, 84, 

1,  when  1  i .   .  ider  that  Mohammed  tor  a  long 
time  pursued  a  gainful   CO  in     \rabia  and 

l  think  he  mui  I   ' 

nts;  for  i 
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[Part  i 


of  noble  birth,  naturally  eloquent,  and 
possessing  great  acuteness  of  mind.1  lie 
proclaimed  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to 
overthrow  all  polytheism ;  and  also  to  purge 
and  reform,  first,  the  religions  of  the  Arabs, 
and  next,  those  of  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians; and  having  framed  a  law  which  is 
called  the  Koran,2  after  gaining  some  vie- 


here  reasons  in  the  very  manner  which  he  himself  con- 
demns ;  viz.  such  a  thing  does  not  occur  at  this  day, 
and  therefore  it  did  not  in  ancient  times.  See  the 
Introd.  sec.  19,  p.  G,  above.)  Accox*ding  to  the  Koran 
and  all  the  Mohammedan  writers,  the  times  preceding 
Mohammed  were  times  of  ignorance  among  the  Arabs. 
The  tribe  of  Hamyar  in  Yemen  had  indeed  for  some 
centuries  possessed  a  rude  alphabet ;  but  the  use  of  it 
was  not  publicly  taught  nor  suffered  except  with  special 
permission.  The  Arab  Jews  and  Christians  likewise 
undoubtedly  used  letters,  but  all  the  pagan  Arabs  of 
the  Ishmaelitish  stock,  including  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
as  well  as  of  others,  were  without  letters  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Cuhc  character  in  which  the 
Koran  was  first  written.  This  alphabet  was  invented 
at  Cufah  in  Irak,  a  little  before  the  times  of  Mohammed, 
and  was  first  taught  at  Mecca,  as  it  is  said,  by  Bashnr 
the  Kendian,  just  before  the  institution  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  See  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Diss.  sec.  1, 
p.  35.  Hence  the  best  educated  men  in  his  tribe;  up  to 
the  time  he  appeared,  were  unable  to  read  and  write ; 
and  much  more  the  camel  drivers  and  the  men  in  active 
life,  such  as  Mohammed  was.  Though  of  noble  birth 
he  was  an  orphan  child,  whose  whole  patrimony  was 
five  camels  and  a  female  slave.  His  uncle,  Abu  Taleb, 
who  brought  him  up,  twice  sent  him  in  his  caravan  to 
Syria,  first  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  then  when  about 
twenty  years  old.  In  the  interval,  he  went  on  a  military 
expedition  against  a  neighbouring  tribe.  And  this  is 
all  we  know  of  him  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  when  he 
was  recommended  to  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  named 
Cadijah,  to  be  her  factor;  and  she  sent  him  in  that 
capacity  to  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Syria. 
On  his  return  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  her  fortune, 
and  he  became  an  opulent  citizen  of  Mecca.  This 
was  about  twelve  years  before  he  assumed  the  character 
of  a  prophet.  Now  that  such  a  man  should  be  among 
the  very  first  in  Mecca  to  learn  the  use  of  letters  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Much  less  can  we  infer  from  his  occu- 
pation, that  he  must  have  been  able  to  read  and  write. 
That  he  employed  his  son-in-law  Ali  as  his  scribe  in 
committing  the  Koran  to  writing  is  the  constant  testi- 
mony of  his  followers.  And  that  he  should  appeal  in 
that  book  to  his  own  ignorance  of  letters  as  proof  that 
he  did  not  write  it  out  and  polish  it  in  his  closet,  seems 
to  be  good  evidence  of  such  ignorance.  For  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances  must  have  known  whether  that 
ignorance  was  real  or  not ;  and  as  most  of  them  were 
slow  to  admit  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  mission,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  he  would  jeopardize  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  veracity  and  of  common  sense,  by  referring 
them  to  what  they  knew  to  he  false  as  good  evidence  of 
his  inspiration.  See  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  192, 
and  chap.  xxix.  vol.  ii.  p.  25G.  See  also  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  i.  note  70,  vol.  v.  p.  147,  &c. 
And  on  the  other  side,  White's  Hampton  Lectures, 
p.  203, 204,  and  notes  2G— 38,  also  Bush's  Life  of  Moham- 
med, p.  38,  39 — Mur. 

1  The  writers  on  his  life  and  religion  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  Delectus  et  Syllabus  Argumentor.  pro 
veritate  relig.  Christ,  cap.  i.  p.  733,  &c.  To  which  may 
be  added  Count  Boulainvilliers,  Viede  Mahomet,  Lond. 
1730,  8vo,  which  however  is  rather  a  romance  than 
a  history;  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  2  vols.  12mo, 
Amsterd.  1732,  commendable  for  the  ingenuousness  of 
the  author,  yet  the  style  is  dry;  and  George  Sale,  a 
distinguished  and  very  judicious  author,  in  his  prelimi- 
nary discourse  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the  Koran, 
sec.  ii.  [p.  45,  Sec.  ed.  Lond.  1S25;  Prideaux,  Ufecf 
Mahomet,  1G97,  8vo  ;  Bayle,  Diclionnaire,  art.  Mahomet, 
Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Mahomet ;  Abulfeda,  Annates 
Muslem.  Arab,  and  Lat.  2  vols.  4to,  Copenh.  17M); 
Abulfeda,  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Mohammedis,  Arab, 
and  Lat.  Oxon.  1723;  Schroeckh,  Kivchengesch.  vol. 
xix.  p.  327— 405.  —  Mur. 


tories  over  his  enemies  he  compelled  an 
immense  multitude  of  persons,  first  in 
Arabia  and  then  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  to  profess  his  doctrines.  Elated 
with  this  unexpected  success,  he  now  began 
to  think  of  founding  an  empire,  and  he 
effected  his  object  with  as  much  success  as 
boldness;  so  that  at  his  death,  he  saw 
himself  the  sovereign  of  all  Arabia,  and  of 
several  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

3.  In  o  one  can  at  this  day  form  a  perfect 
judgment  of  the  entire  character,  views, 
and  designs  of  Muhammed.  For  we  cannot 
safely  rely  on  the  Greek  writers,  who  made 
no  hesitation  to  load  their  enemy  with 
slanders  and  falsehoods;  nor  can  we  trust 
to  the  Arabians,  who  are  the  very  worst 
historians,  who  conceal  all  his  vices  and 
crimes,  and  depict  him  as  altogether  a 
divine  person.  Besides,  a  very  considerable 
part  of  his  life,  and  that  too  from  which 

-  For  an  account  of  the  Koran  see,  in  preference  to 
all  others,  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  prefixed  to  his 
English  version  of  that  book.  Add  Vertot,  Discouvs 
sur  I'  Alcoran,  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Hist, 
des  Chevaliers  de  Malte ;  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse, 
tome  ii.  p.  281,  new  ed.  The  book  which  the  Moham- 
medans call  the  Koran,  is  a  collection  of  papers  and 
discourses  discovered  and  published  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  and  is  not  that  Law  which  he  so  highly 
extolled.  Perhaps  some  parts  of  the  true  Koran  are 
still  found  in  the  modern  Koran  ;  but  that  the  Koran 
or  Law  which  Mohammed  prescribed  to  the  Arabians 
differed  from  the  present  Koran,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  Mahommed  in  our  Koran  appeals  to  and  extols 
that  other  the  true  Koran.  A  book  which  is  commen- 
ded and  extolled  in  any  writing,  must  certainly  be 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commended.  May 
we  not  conjecture  that  the  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic 
poem  which  Mahommed  recited  to  his  adherents,  and 
wished  them  to  commit  to  memory,  but  which  he  did 
not  write  out  ?  Such  it  is  well  known  were  the  laws 
of  the  Gallic  Druids ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  that  Indian 
law  which  the  Brahmins  learn  and  preserve  in  their 
memories.  [These  conjectures  of  Mosheim  appear 
wholly  without  foundation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  there  ever  was  a  Koran  essentially  different 
from  that  we  now  have ;  or  that  Mohammed  declined 
commuting  his  pretended  revelations  to  writing.  The 
only  argument  adduced  by  Mosheim  is  of  no  force  at 
all,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  Koran  came 
into  existence.  The  book  itself  professes  to  have  been 
composed  by  God  in  the  highest  heavens  ,  and  thence 
sent  down  to  the  lower  heavens  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  communicated  it  by  parcels  to  Mohammed  during 
the  tw  snty-three  years  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet. 
Moreover,  the  parcels  revealed  last  often  revoked  or 
modified  what  had  been  revealed  before,  and  likewise 
replied  to  the  objections  of  infidels  against  the  book. 
See  Sale's  Koran,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  159,  and  vol.  ii. 
chap.  x.  p.  31;  chap.  xvi.  p.  107;  chap.  xxv.  p.  213; 
chap,  xcvii.  p.  497.  The  Mohammedan  doctors  say  the 
Koran  existed  together  with  the  decrees  of  God,  from 
all  eternity,  engraven  on  a  table  of  stone  hard  by  the 
throne  of  God,  and  called  the  Preserved  table;  that  God 
sent  the  angel  Gabriel  with  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
Koran  down  to  the  lowest  heavens,  where  during 
twenty-three  years  he  revealed  it  by  parcels  to  Moham- 
med; that  Mohammed  caused  these  parcels  to  be 
written  down  by  his  scribe  as  they  were  received,  and 
published  them  at  once  to  his  followers ;  some  of  whom 
took  copies,  while  the  greater  part  got  them  by  heart ; 
that  the  original  MSS.  of  the  scribe  when  returned  were 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  chest,  whence  they  were 
taken  after  the  prophet's  death  and  published  collective  ]\ 
in  their  present  form  and  order,  which  is  wholly  with- 
out regard  to  dates  or  a  classification  of  subjects.  See 
Sale's  Prelim.  Disco  trse,  sec.  iii.  p.  77 — 95. — Mur. 
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the  motives  and  secret  springs  of  his  conduct 
would  best  appear,  lies  concealed  from  us. 
It  is  very  probable  however,  that  abhor- 
rence of  the  superstition  in  which  he  saw 
his  countrymen  involved,  so  wrought  upon 
him  as  to  throw  him  into  a  disordered  state 
of  mind;  and  that  he  really  believed  he 
was  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the 
religion  of  the  Arabs,  and  reinstate  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 
But  it  is  also  certain,  that  afterwards  when 
he  saw  his  attempts  attended  with  success, 
he  deluded  the  fickle  and  credulous  multi- 
tude with  impious  tricks  and  impositions,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  cause;  and  even 
feiimed  divine  revelations  whenever  occa- 
sion  seemed  to  require  it,  or  any  great 
difficulty  occurred.  Nor  was  this  fraud 
inconsistent  with  his  being  a  fanatic ;  for 
most  fanatics  think  deception,  so  far  as 
seems  necessary  to  their  designs,  to  ba  holy 
and  approved  of  God;  and  they  of  course 
resort  to  deception  when  they  can  do  it 
safely.1  The  religion  which  he  inculcated 
is  not  what  it  would  have  been,  if  his 
designs  had  not  been  opposed.  The  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  Arabians  adhered  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  hope  of  gaining  over  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians  to  his  cause,  undoubtedly  led 
him  to  approve  and  tolerate  many  things, 
which  he  would  have  rejected  and  abrogated 
if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own 
choice. 

4.  The  causes  of  the  rapid  propagation 
of  this  new  religion  among  so  many  nations, 
are  not  difficult  to  be  discovered.  In  the 
first  place,  the  terror  of  arms  which  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors  carried  with 
great  success  into  different  countries,  com- 
pelled vast  multitudes  to  receive  his  law. 
In  the  next  place,  his  law  itself  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  natural  dispositions  of 
men,  and  especially  to  the  manners,  opinions, 
and  viees  prevalent  among  the  people  of 
the  East:  for  it  was  extremely  simple, 
proposing  very  few  things  to  be  believed, 
nor  did  it  enjoin  many  and  difficult  duties 
to  be  performed,  or  such  as  laid  severe 
restraints    on    the   propensities    of    men.2 


I  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  hest  way  of  deciding  the 
controversy  which  has  heen  agitated  by  learned  mi  n  of 
our  age;  whether  Mohammed  was  a  fanatic  or  an 
impostor?  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.  article, 
Mahomet,  note  k ;  Ookley,  Conqw.it  of  Syria,  Persia, 
aii<l  "Egypt,  by  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  68,  Land.  170-:, 
8vo  ;  Sale,  Prelim.  DUcourst  to  his  translation  of  the 
Koran,  sec.  2,  [p.  S3,  \c.  ed.  i.ond.  1825  ;  Schroeokh, 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  xix.  p.  880,  &c. — Mur. 

-Sec    Roland*    l><    Religione    Mahitmedica,   lib.   ii. 

I  'trecht,  1717,  I'inio;  Sale,  Prelim.  Dilfl  it-  /"  tin  Koran, 
sec.  4,  5,  6  ;  Rlose,  Dictionary  of  all  Religions,  article, 
Mahometans,  ed.  I-.17;  iohreaokb,  Kirchengesch.  vol, 
xix.  p.  :i")!i,  \c.  ;  llallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  ]<■  175, 
htli  ed.— Mur. 


Moreover,  the  consummate  ignorance  which 
characterized  for  the  most  part  the  Arabians, 
the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  other  nations 
of  the  East,  gave  a  bold  and  eloquent  man 
easy  control  over  the  minds  of  immense  num- 
bers. We  may  add,  that  the  virulent  contests 
among  the  Christians,  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  and  Monophysites,  which  filled 
a  large  part  of  the  East  with  carnage  and 
horrible  crimes,,  rendered  their  religion 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  many.  And  further, 
the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians  whom  the 
Greeks  oppressed  most  grievously,  gave  as- 
sistance to  the  Arabians,  and  facilitated  their 
conquest  of  certain  provinces,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  preponderance  of  their  sects  in 
those  regions.3  Other  causes  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who  consider 
attentively  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Mohammed  in  the 
year  Go 2,  his  followers  issuing  forth  from 
Arabia,  with  their  native  fortitude  stimu- 
lated by  a  furious  fanaticism,  and  aided  as 
has  been  already  observed  by  those  Chris- 
tians who  were  persecuted  by  the  Greeks, 
extended  their  conquests  over  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  some  other  countries.4  Nor 
could  the  Greeks,  harassed  with  intestine 
commotions  and  various  wars,  put  forth 
sufficient  energy  to  check  their  rapid  career. 
The  victors  at  first  used  their  prosperity 
with  moderation,  and  were  very  indulgent 
towards  the  Christians,  especially  to  those 
who  opposed  the  decrees  of  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon.  But,  as  is  common  with  those 
enjoying  uninterrupted  success,  they  in- 
sensibly swerved  from  this  moderation  into 
severity,  and  so  loaded  the  Christians  with 
taxes  and  other  burdens  and  injuries,  that 
their  condition  resembled  more  that  of 
slaves  than  that  of  citizens.5 

3  See  Ilenaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  1G3, 
1G9,  [and  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  chap.  Ii.  where 
this  is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites  in 
Egypt. — Mur.  [The  corrupt  state  of  religion  in  the  East 
and  the  prevalence  of  a  Christianized  idolatry  ought  also 
to  be  considered  as  not  the  least  powerful  among  these 
causes  of  the  success  of  Mohammedanism.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  stated  very  forcibly  this  circumstance: 
':  What  Mahomet  and  his  caliphs  found  in  all  directions 
whither  their  scymetars  cut  a  path  for  them,  was  a 
superstition  to  abject,  an  idolatry  so  gross  and  shame- 
less, church  doctrines  so  arrogant,  church  practices 
so  dissolute  and  so  puerile,  that  the  strong-minded 
Arabians  felt  themselves  inspired  anew  as  God  !  mes- 
sengers to  reprove  the  errors  of  the  world,  and  autho- 
rized as  God's  avengers  to  punish  apostate  Christendom. 
The  son  of  the  bond-woman  was  Let  loose  from  his 
deserts  to  -mock'  and  to  chastise  the  son  of  the  lVee- 
wo.nan." — Ancient  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  266.— iJ. 

I  See  Ookley,  Conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Saratens,  vols. 
i.  and  ii.  Hvo.  Also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  /'<//.',  &0.  chap. 
1.  Ii.—  Mur. 

•>  Mohammed  framed  she  Koran  to  be  the  baai    «w 
civil  governmenl  as  well  as  of  religion  among  bis  tol- 
lowersi  and  m  all  ages  the.v  have  bo  regarded  it  till 
present  time.     Church   and    state,   religion   and  civil 
poliej  are  so  united  and  blended  b)  tUr  K«'i..n.  that 
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6.  The  civil  dissensions  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans which  arose  soon  after  the  death 
of  their  prophet,  were  not  a  little  injurious  to 
the  success  of  their  enterprises.  Abubekcr, 
the  father-in-law,  and  Ali  the  son-in-law,  of 
Mohammed,  contended  violently  about  the 
right  to  the  throne,  which  each  claimed  to 
himself;  and  this  controversy  being  handed 
down  to  posterity,  divided  the  whole  race 
into  two  great  parties,  separated  not  only 
by  a  difference  in  opinions  and  practices, 
but  also  by  deadly  hatred.  The  two  sects 
are  called,  the  one  Sonnites,  and  the  other 
Shiites. x  The  former  contend  that  Abubeker 
was  the  true  Kalif;  the  latter,  that  Ali  was 
the  legitimate  Kalif  or  successor  of  Mo- 


hammed. Both  regard  the  Koran  as  of 
divine  origin  and  the  authoritative  rule  in 
religion ;  but  the  Sonnites  unite  with  it  the 
Sonna,  a  sort  of  oral  law  derived  from  Mo- 
hammed and  serving  to  explain  the  Koran, 
which  the  Shiites  wholly  discard.  The 
Turks,  Tartars,  Africans,  and  most  of  the 
Indians,  are  Sonnites :  the  Persians  and 
Mogores  are  Shiites,  although  the  Mogores 
seem  to  belong  to  neither  sect.2  Besides 
these  two  grand  divisions,  there  are  among 
the  Muhammedans  four  principal  sects  and 
a  great  many  subordinate  ones,3  which  con- 
tend sharply  respecting  various  subjects  in 
religion,  yet  practise  mutual  toleration.4 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

] .  The  profound  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism of  this  century  will  hardly  appear 
credible  to  those  who  have  not  personally 
examined  its  extant  literary  productions. 
What  little  learning  and  knowledge  still 
remained,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  con- 
fined to  the  cloisters  of  the  monks,  espe- 
cially in  the  Latin  [or  western]  church. 
The  laws  forbade  any  one  to  be  made  an 

they  cannot  be  separated  but  must  :^cand  or  fall  together. 
Hence  the  permanence  and  unchangeable  character  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion  in  all  countries  where  it 
has  become  established.  For  to  attempt  to  change  the 
religion  of  a  Mohammedan  country,  or  even  to  convert 
any  of  its  citizens,  is  to  plot  against  the  state,  it  is  high 
treason  and  must  be  punished  as  such.  Mohammed 
united  in  his  own  person  the  two  characters  of  an 
absolute  monarch  and  of  a  sovereign  pontiff  or  high- 
priest  ;  and  the  Koran  made  no  provision  for  these  two 
offices  ever  to  be  separated.  At  the  same  time  he 
named  no  one  to  succeed  himself,  nor  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  this  complex  office  should  descend 
from  one  person  to  another.  Hence  his  ghostly  empire 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  dissolution  at  his  death ; 
but  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  preserved 
and  perpetuated  it. — Mur.  [As  may  be  seen  in  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Mohammedanism. — 11. 

l  See  Reland,  De  Religione  Turcica,  lib.  i.  p.  3G,  TO, 
74,  85.    Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tome  ii.  p.  23G,  &c. 

-  The  principles  of  the  Sonnites  may  be  learned  from 
the  tract  published  by  lleland,  De  Religione  Turcica, 
lib.  i.  The  religion  and  opinions  of  the  Shiites  are 
clearly  stated  by  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tome  iv. 
passim. 

3  On  the  Mohammedan  sects,  see  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orienlalis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  340.  Kicaut,  Elat  de  V 
Empire  Ottoman,  liv.  ii.  p.  242.  Chardin,  Voyages  en 
Perse,  tome  ii.  p.  23G.  Sale,  Prelim.  Discourse,  sec.  8, 
p.  207,  Sec. 

i  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  English 
literature  is  so  defective  as  on  that  of  Mohammedanism, 
with  its  cognate  topics — the  early  or  ante-Mohammedan 
history  of  the  Arabs,  the  biography  of  their  prophet  so 
full  of  unsolved  problems,  the  providential  import  and 
destiny  of  their  faith,  the  singular  revolutions  of  their 
literature,  and   their   present  intellectual   and   moral 


abbot  unless  he  had  some  learning.  The 
monks  were  required  to  devote  certain  hours 
to  reading;  and  that  they  might  derive 
greater  profit  from  this  exercise,  they  were 
required  in  most  monasteries  to  converse 
together  at  stated  times  on  what  they  had 
read.5  It  was  their  business  also  to  educate 
young  men  destined  for  the  sacred  office. 
But  all  the  institutions  of  this  sort  were  of 
little  service  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  to 
the  church,  because  very  few  had  any  just 
conceptions  cf  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 


position  among  civilized  nations.  Though  much  has 
been  done  during  this  century  in  preparing  the  way  for 
an  accurate  and  philosophical  and  (what  is  fully  as 
much  wanted)  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  the 
subject,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  oriental  languages 
especially  in  France  and  Germany,  by  the  publication 
and  translation  of  oriental  works  hitherto  inaccessible, 
and  by  the  labours  of  intelligent  travellers  and  mis- 
sionaries in  the  East;  yet  no  one  in  Britain  has  yet 
availed  himself  of  these  facilities  to  undertake  such  a 
work  as  is  needed.  The  only  modern  contributions 
since  Sale's  translation  cf  the  Koran,  have  been  Mills's 
Hi-tory  of  Muhammedauism  (2d  edit.  Lond.  lsi  ), 
which  is,  at  the  best,  no  more  than  a  sketch ;  and 
Forster's  Mahometanism  unveiled  (Lond.  1829,  2  vols;), 
which,  though  ingenious  and  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  earlier  inquirers  is  framed,  upon  a  hypothesis  of 
prophetical  interpretation  which  has  not  met  with 
general  acceptance.  In  Germany  the  subject  has  at- 
tracted a  much  greater  share  of  attention  ;  the  student 
will  see  in  Gieseler,  LeJtrluch,  Sec.  4th  edit.  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  4G7,  4G8,  a  list  cf  the  more  recent  works  in  that 
country  on  the  religious  aspects  of  Mohammedanism, 
among  which  the  more  valuable  are  said  to  be  those  by 
Weil,  a  Protestant,  and  Dollinger,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  missionary  travels  of  Martyn,  D wight,  Southgate, 
Perkins,  and  others,  contain  important  contributions 
towards  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Mussulmans,  both  moral  and  intellectual.  See 
the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  and  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1,  for  very  interesting 
articles,  though  not  altogether  free  from  objectionable 
matter,  on  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  and  on  the 
structure  and  contents  of  the  Koran.  —  R. 

5  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p. 
479,  o!3,  et  passim. 
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liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  most  of  them 
were  more  intent  on  the  perusal  of  worthless 
writers  and  the  lives  of  saints,  than  on  the 
study  of  valuable  authors.  The  better  class 
were  assiduous  in  perusing  the  works  of 
Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
scraps  gathered  from  these  fathers  consti- 
tute the  best  productions  of  the  Latin 
church  in  this  century. 

2.  Kings  and  noblemen  were  attentive  to 
everything  rather  than  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  The  rude  and  unlearned  bishops 
suffered  the  schools  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  care  to  languish  and  become 
extinct.1  It  was  very  rare  to  find  among 
them  persons  able  to  compose  their  own 
public  discourses.  Those  who  possessed 
some  genius  garbled  from  Augustine  and 
Gregory  a  parcel  of  jejune  addresses,  apart 
of  which  they  kept  for  their  own  use,  and 
the  rest  they  imparted  to  their  more  dull 
and  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  also  might 
have  something  they  could  deliver.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  examples  of  Caesarius 
of  Aries  and  of  Eligius  of  Noyon.  There 
is  also  extant  a  Summary  of  Theology, 
which  was  unskilfully  compiled  by  Tajo, 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  from  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Gregory;  and  this  insipid 
performance  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
the  other  bishops  did  not  hesitate  to  style 
the  author  of  it,  the  true  salt  of  the  earth 
and  a  divine  luminary  in  the  church.2  Many 
such  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  the  times  may 
be  easily  collected  by  any  one  disposed  to 
examine  the  writers  of  this  century.  Eng- 
land however  was  in  a  happier  state  in  this 
respect  than  the  other  countries  of  Europe ; 
for  Theodoras,  a  Cilician  and  bishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  introduced  into  that  country  some 
attachment  to  knowledge  and  literature.3 

3.  The  Greeks  who  attempted  to  write 
either  in  poetry  or  in  prose  obscured  very 
plain  and  simple  subjects  by  their  tumid 
and  inflated  diction.  The  style  of  the  La- 
tins, with  a  few  exceptions,  was  so  base  and 
corrupt  that  it  cannot  be  eulogised  even  for 
this  want  of  taste.  History  was  wretchedly 
perverted  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins. Among  the  former,  Moschus,  Soph- 
ronius,  and  others,  and  among  the  latter, 
Braulio,  Jonas  an  Irishman,  Audoenus  [or] 
Dado,  and  Adamannus,  have  transmitted 
to  us  biographies  of  several  saints,  which 
are  insipid  and  ridiculous,  and  destitute 
alike  of  an  air  of  probability  and  of  ele- 


gance of  composition.  The  Greeks  led  the 
way  in  committing  to  writing  without  dis- 
crimination whatever  reports  were  in  circu- 
lation among  the  vulgar  in  regard  to  more 
ancient  times ;  and  hence  originated  those 
medleys  of  fables  which  the  Latins  after- 
wards so  eagerly  embraced. 

4.  Philosophy  among  the  Latins  was  at 
an  end.  Those  who  were  unwilling  to  ne- 
glect it  altogether,  were  satisfied  with  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  few  words  and 
sentences  taken  from  Boethius  and  Cassio- 
dorus ;  for  they  were  not  disposed  to  reason 
on  the  subject,  and  they  were  unable  to 
consult  the  Greeks  from  ignorance  of  their 
language.  The  Greeks  abandoning  Plato 
to  certain  of  the  monks,  betook  themselves 
to  Aristotle,  whose  principles  of  reasoning 
were  nearly  indispensable  in  the  theological 
contests  of  this  century  with  the  Monophy- 
sites,  Nestorians,  and  Monothelites ;  for  all 
these  resorted  to  the  Stagyrite  for  aid  when- 
ever they  were  called  to  the  combat ;  hence 
James  of  Edessa,  a  Monophysite  of  this  cen- 
tury, translated  Aristotle's  Dialectics  into 
Syriac.4 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TEACHERS  AND  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  The  contest  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  Roman  and  Constantinopolitan  prelates 
had  gained  such  a  height  in  this  century, 
that  we  may  clearly  discern  the  commence- 
ment of  that  unhappy  schism  which  after- 
wards separated  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks. 
It  is  commonly  asserted  by  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  best  acquainted  with 
ancient  history,  that  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Boniface  III.  prevailed  on  that  abominable 
tyrant,  Phocas,  who,  after  murdering  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  mounted  the  imperial 
throne,  to  divest  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople of  the  title  of  oecumenical  bishop,  and 
to  confer  it  on  the  Roman  pontiff.  But 
this  is  stated  solely  on  the  authority  of 
Baronius,5  for  no  ancient  writer  has  given 
such  testimony.  Yet  Phocas  did  something 
analogous  to  this,  if  we  may  believe  Anas- 
tasius  and  Paul  Diaconus ;"  for  whereas  the 


i  Hist.   Litter,  de  I'   Frana ,  by  the  Benedictines, 

\  ii.  tome  iii.  p.  128)  &C 
•-■  Mabillon,  Analecta  VeterU  JEni,  torn.  ii.  p.  77. 
■'!  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  Britan.  torn.  i.  p.  [2; 
Conringius,  Antiquit.  Academ,  p.  ^77. 


1  Sec  Assoman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p. 
498. 

5  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ami.  G06",  No.  2. —  Schl. 

6  Anastasius,  De  Vitis  Pontificwtn  (Bouifaciua  III.1 
raulus  Diaconus,  De  Reiu-i  gestis  Longobardor.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  xxxvii.  in  Muratori,  Script.  /■'"'■  Italic,  torn.  i.  i  ■ 
i.  p.  465.  [  \r;'  ta  ins  says  that  "  whereas  the  church 
of  Constantinople  had  claimed  to  ho  the  first  of  all  the 
churches,  Boniface  obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas 
that  the  Romish  church,  the  apostolic  seat  of  the 
i.!.  .1  apo  tie  Peter,  should  he  tin-  bead  ol  all  the 
.•hurehes. "  Paul  the  Deacon  says:  "This  emperor, 
Phocas,  at  the  requ  Bl  of  Pope  Bonil  d  that 

.if  the  Roman  end  apostolic  church  should  he 
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bishops  of  Constantinople  had  maintained 
that  their  church  was  not  only  fully  equal 
to  that  of  Rome,  but  had  precedence  of  all 
other  churches,  Phocas  forbade  this,  and 
determined  that  the  priority  of  rank  and 
dignity  should  be  given  to  the  church  of 
Rome. 

2.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  indeed  every 
means  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  power 
and  dignity  which  they  had  obtained;  yet 
the  history  of  this  period  affords  many 
proofs,  not  only  that  emperors  and  kings 
but  that  nations  also  resisted  those  attempts. 
Various  proofs  of  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  power  in  religious  matters,  and  even 
over  the  Pope  himself,  may  be  collected 
from  the  Byzantine  history  and  from  the 
Formulas  of  Marculfus.  The  Roman 
writers  tell  us  that  Constantine  Pogonatus 
formally  relinquished  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing the  election  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  and 
they  cite  Anastasius  as  a  witness  who  states, 
that  Pogonatus  ordered  that  a  Roman  pon- 
tiff elect  should  be  ordained  forthwith  and 
without  delay.1  But  this  testimony  does 
not  reach  the  point  to  be  proved.  It  ap- 
pears however  to  have  been  the  fact,  that 
this  emperor,  in  the  time  of  the  pontiff 
Agatho,  remitted  the  customary  payment 
to  the  court  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  con- 
firmation of  a  pontifical  election.2  The  an- 
cient Britons  and  Scots  cculd  not  be  moved 
for  a  long  time,  either  by  the  threats  or  the 
promises  of  the  papal  legates,  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  Roman  decrees  and  laws, 
as  is  abundantly  testified  by  Bede.3     The 


the  first,  whereas  the  Constantinopolitan  had  before 
assumed  to  be  the  first  of  all."  By  being  the  first  and 
the  head,  both  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  the 
usurper  Phocas  seem  to  have  understood  merely  prio- 
rity of  rank  ;  and  not  that  supreme  authority  and 
dominion  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  afterwards  claimed. 
It  was  intended  as  a  compliment,  but  it  was  construed 
into  a  grant  of  unlimited  power.  See  Rower's  Lives  of 
the  Popes  (Boniface  III.),  vol.  ii.  p.  546,  &e. — Mur. 

1  Anastasius,  De  Vitis  Pont  if.  (Benedict)  in  Mura- 
tori,  Scriptor.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  146.  [The 
words  of  Anastasius  are :  concessit,  id  persona,  quce 
electa  fuerit  in  sedem  Apostolicam,  e  vestigio  absque  tar- 
dit/te  Pontifex  ordinaretur.  That  is,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  write  to  Constantinople,  but  merely  to 
obtain  liberty  from  the  emperor's  vicegerent,  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  previously  to  the  ordination.  Moreover 
history  shows  that  succeeding  emperors  did  not  respect 
this  privilege. — Sclil. 

-  Anastasius,  De  Vitis  Pontif.  (Agatho)  p.  144. 
Compare  Mascovius,  Hist.  Gcrmanor.  torn.  ii.  note,  p. 
121,  &c.  [According  to  Anastasius  Ihe  emperor  did  not 
wholly  remit  but  cnly  diminish  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment; "relevata  est  quantitas,  quse  solita  estdari;" 
and  this  too  with  the  express  injunction  that  the 
ancient  rule  should  be  observed,  and  no  ordination  take 
place  till  the  consent  of  the  emperor  should  be  ob- 
tained from  court.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes 
(Agatho)  vol.  iii.  p.  131,  &c. — Mur. 

3  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxv. 
—  Schl.  The  case  of  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  who 
being  deposed  and  banished  by  the  Saxon  king  in  678, 
appealed  to  Rome  and  returned  acquitted,  but  was  im- 
prisoned nine  months  and  then  banished  the  kingdom, 
is  a  strong  case  in  point.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes  (Agatho)  vol.  iii.  p.  98 — 105. — Mur. 


Gauls  and  the  Spaniards,  as  no  one  can 
deny,  attributed  just  so  much  authority  to 
the  pontiff  as  they  supposed  would  be  for 
their  own  advantage.1  Nor  in  Italy  itself 
could  he  make  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  and 
others  bow  obsequiously  to  his  will;5  and 
of  private  individuals  there  were  many  who 
expressed  openly  their  detestation  of  his 
vices  and  his  greediness  of  power.  Nor  are 
those  destitute  of  arguments  who  assert  that 
the  Waldenses  even  in  this  century  had 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, and  inveighed  freely  against  Roman 
domination.'5 

3.  That  the  bishops  of  inferior  rank  and 
all  who  were  intrusted  with  sacred  offices, 
as  well  those  in  the  monasteries  as  those 
without,  lived  in  the  practice  of  many  enor- 
mities, is  expressly  admitted  by  every 
writer  of  any  note  in  this  century.  Every- 
where simony,  avarice,  pious  frauds,  into- 
lerable pride,  insolence  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  even  vices  worse  than  these 
might  be  seen  reigning  in  the  places  con- 
secrated to  holiness  and  virtue.7     Between 


4  It  is  well  known  that  the  French  kings  often  de- 
posed bishops,  whom  the  popes  by  all  their  efforts  were 
not  able  to  restore ;  and  that  in  Spain  Julianus,  the 
bishop  of  Toledo,  freely  censured  Pope  Benedict  II. 
for  sending  into  Spain  his  disapprobation  of  a  synodic 
letter;  and  accused  his  holiness  of  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, and  jealousy.  Yet  this  Julianus  is  a  canonised 
saint.  See  the  fifteenth  council  of  Toledo,  in  Harduin, 
Concilia,  torn.  hi.  p.  1761,  Sec. —  Schl. 

5  Mich.  Geddes,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  6, 
&c.  [and  Muratori,  Hist,  of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  157,  where 
is  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Constantine  IV.  in  which 
he  releases  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  from  obe- 
dience to  the  pope.  At  his  death  this  archbishop 
warned  his  clergy  not  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  but  to  apply  to  the  emperor  for  a  pall 
for  the  new  archbishop.  And  to  the  present  time,  the 
archbishops  claim  a  kind  of  independence  of  the  Ro- 
mish see.  Even  the  abbot  Columbanus  defends  the 
ancient  Irish  manner  of  keeping  Easter  against  the 
popes,  with  great  intrepidity,  and  likewise  the  subject 
of  the  three  chapters ;  and  this  at  the  instigation  of 
King  Agilulph.  He  maintains  that  Yigilius  was  not 
watchful  enough,  and  that  the  pope  ought  to  purge  the 
seat  of  St.  Peter  from  all  errors,  from  which  it  was  not 
now  free.  See  his  five  Epistles,  in  the  Biblioth.  max. 
Pair.  Lugd.  torn.  xii.  p.  1,  &<j; — Schl. 

6  Leger,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Vaudoiscs,  livr.  i.  p.  15,  &c, 
[and  Spanheim,  Introduct.  plcn  torn  ii.  p.  598,  &c— 
Schl.  [This  fact  however  is  denied  by  all  the  later 
Romanist  authorities,  and  by  some  among  Protestant 
writers,  of  whom  the  most  recent  is  Maitland  in  Ins 
Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Ancient  Alli- 
genses  and  Waldenses,  Lond.  1832 — II. 

7  Thus  we  read  of  Desiderius  »  nobleman,  that  he 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  beggar  and  conducted  Brunc- 
child,  who  was  expelled  the  court  of  Theodebert,  in 
safety  to  the  court  of  Burgundy.  At  her  solicitation 
her  faithful  conductor  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Auxcrre  (Daniel,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  351), 
a  worthy  candidate  for  the  episcopal  office  !  To  the 
simony  of  the  clergy  the  national  Synod  of  Toledo  ad. 
653,  Can.  3.  bears  testimony;  to  their  avarice  the  pro- 
vincial synod  of  Merida  in  Spain  (Harduin,  torn.  iii.  p. 
997);  to  their  violence  the  council  of  Braga  a.d.  675, 
where  they  were  forbidden  to  inflict  blows.  In  the 
same  year  a  council  at  Toledo  commanded  the  cte-gy 
to  read  the  Bible  on  pain  of  excommunication  (Har- 
duin, torn.  iii.  p.  1017),  and  required  every  new  bis:iop 
to  make  oath  that  he  had  neither  paid,  nor  promised  to 
pay,  money  for  his  bishopric.     Even  the  papal  chair 
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the  monks  and  the  bishops  many  pertina- 
cious quarrels  existed  indifferent  places; 
for  the  latter  laid  their  greedy  hands  on 
the  rich  possessions  of  the  monks  that  they 
might  support  their  own  luxury.  And 
the  monks  feeling  this  very  sensibly  first 
applied  to  the  emperors  and  kings;  but 
not  finding  their  protection  adequate,  re- 
sorted to  the  Roman  pontiff. l  He  there- 
fore readily  took  them  under  his  care,  and 
gradually  exempted  them  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops.  The  monks  in  re- 
turn defended  the  interest  of  the  pontiff  as 
if  it  were  their  own ;  and  they  recommended 
him  as  a  sort  of  god  to  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, over  whom  their  reputed  sanctity  gave 
them  great  influence.  That  these  exemp- 
tions of  the  monks  were  the  cause  of  many 
of  their  vices  and  disorders,  is  admitted  by 
several  of  the  best  writers.2 

4.  In  the  mean  time  the  monks,  from  the 
favour  of  the  pontiff  and  their  display  of 
fictitious  piety,  were  everywhere  making- 
surprising  progress,  especially  among  the 
Latins.  Parents  eagerly  consecrated  their 
children  to  God,  with  large  portions  of  their 
property  made  over  to  the  monasteries; 
that  is,  they  devoted  them  to  what  was 
esteemed  the  highest  bliss  on  earth — a  life 
of  solitude.3  Those  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  guilty  deeds  hoped  to  expiate  their 
crimes  by  conferring  the  greater  part  of 
their  property  on  some  society  of  monks; 
and  immense  numbers,  impelled  by  super- 
stition, robbed  their  heirs  of  their  richest 
possessions,  in  order  to  render  God  propi- 
tious to  them  through  the  prayers  of  monks. 
Rules  for  monastic  lite  were  drawn  up  by 
Fructuosus,  Isidorus,  John  Gerundinensis, 
Columbanus,  and  others,  among  the  Latins  p 
for  the  Rule  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict  had 
not  yet  become  the  universal  and  the  only 
rule. 

.5.  Among  the  writers  few  can  be  named 
who  possessed  much  genius  or  erudition. 
The  best  among  the  Greeks  were  the 
following: — Maximus,  a  monk  who  con- 
tended very  fiercely  against  the  Monothe- 
lites,  and  wrote  some  explanatory  works 
on  the  Scriptures,  was  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  natural  talent:  but  he  was  a  man 


■  t  fret  from  simony.     To  pious  frauds  must  be 
l  tin1  multitude  of  fables  which  were  • 
fabricated.     A  large  collection  xhibitedby 

Sender,  Hist.  Ea  \a  Capita,  torn,  ii.  p. 

Sehl. 
i  Sco  I.aunoi,  Auertio  UnmtisUioms  hi  Chartam  I»>- 
mu  litatit  S.  Ciriwnii ;  O/ip-  torn.  iii.  par  i.  p.  50,  &c.; 
Baluse,  MitceUan.  torn.  ii.  p  159,  torn. iv.  p.  108;  Mu- 
.  1 1 •  >i  i .  rfntiquit.  Italic  torn    ii   p.  944,949 

■-  Bee  Launoi,  Examen  Privilegii  S.  Germani;  Opp. 
t>m    iii.  par.  i.  p.  282;   Wilkin*,  Concilia  Mm'.   Jiritan 

torn.  i.  par.  13,  14,  49,  &c. 

3  <;<T\ais,  His!    ili-  V    ibbA   Sugt  i.  BOO  0  i.  p    9  -10. 

i  EColstenius,  Cod  torn.  ii.  p.  225,  &o. 


of  a  violent  spirit,  and  in  that  respect  un- 
fortunate.5 Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
expounded  some  books  of  Scripture,  and 
has  left  us  a  few  Homilies  and  other  minor 
works.6  Dorotheus,  an  abbot  in  Pa- 
lestine, acquired  fame  by  his  Ascetic  Dis- 
sertations, with  which  he  would  instruct 
monks  how  to  live.7  Antiochus,  a  super- 
stitious monk  of  St.  Sabas  in  Palestine, 
composed  a  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  a 
work  of  no  great  merit.8  Sophronius, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  acquired  the  venera- 
tion of  after  ages  by  his  conflicts  with  those 
reputed  in  his  day  as  heretics,  especially 
with  the  ^Monothelites.9     He  was  evidently 


5  Maximus  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Constan- 
tinople, about  a  d.  580.  The  emperor  Heraclius  made 
him  his  secretary,  and  intended  he  should  write  the 
civil  history  of  his  times-  But  the  emperor  falling 
into  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  which  Maximus 
abhorred,  either  disagreement  between  them  or  the 
propensity  of  Maximus  to  a  monkish  life,  led  him  to 
retire  from  court  and  take  up  his  abode  in  a  monastery 
at  Chrysopolis  near  Constantinople.  Here  Maximus  be- 
came the  abbot.  Before  the  year  G40  the  prevalence  of 
Monothelitic  principles  or  the  political  disquietudes  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  travel.  He  went  to  Egypt 
where  he  had  warm  disputes  with  the  principal  Mono- 
thelites. In  the  year  645  he  went  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  Pope  Martin  I.  In  653  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  who  was  a  Monothelite,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  Constantinople  to  be  tried  for 
seditious  conduct.  He  was  acquitted  ;  but  refusing  to 
promise  silence  in  the  controversy  then  raging  with  the 
Monothelites,  he  was  banished  to  Thrace  and  confined 
in  different  places  till  the  year  662,  when  he  died  in  the 
castle  of  Schemra  on  the  confines  of  the  Alans.  His 
collected  works,  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Combefis, 
Paris,  1675,  2  vols.  fol.  consist  of  about  fifty  small  works, 
answers  to  biblical  questions,  polemic  and  dogmatic 
tracts,  moral  and  monastic  pieces,  and  letters.  Besides 
these  he  has  left  us  Commentaries  on  the  Canticles,  on 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  and  on  some  parts  of  Gregory 
Nyssen.  He  is  an  inelegant,  obscure,  metaphysical, 
and  mystical  writer,  yet  learned  and  zealous. — Mur. 
[The  student  will  see  a  satisfactory  life  of  this  monk 
and  a  full  catalogue  of  his  numerous  works,  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  JJiogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  988. —  A'. 

«>  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BiWoth.  Bccler.  de  M. 
Du  F/n,  tome  i.  p.  261.  [Hesychius  or  Isychius,  first 
a  presbyter  and  then  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  flourished 
about  a.d.  601.  A  Commentary  on  Leviticus  is  extant 
in  a  Latin  translation,  about  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  whether  it  was  a  production  of  this 
Hesychius  or  of  some  other.  See  Labbe,  Dili  Hitt  in 
Bellarmin,  De  Srriptor.  Eecles.  p.  227,  fee.  ed.  Venice, 
1727.  The  works  of  Hesychius  extant  in  Greek  are 
arguments  to  the  twelve  minor  prophets  and  Isaiah, 
two  hundred  sentences  on  temperance  and  virtue, 
seven  Homilies,  a  life  of  St.  Longinus,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  a  Comment  on  I's.  77 
— 107,  and  lis  Be  also  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  some  other  Commentaries,  which  arc  lost. 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  p  571,  fee. —  Mtir.  [Sec 
an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  Smith's  Diet.  >f 
Greek  and  Rom.  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  116. —  It. 

7  Dorotheus  probably  lived  about  \.r>.  601.    H 
twenty-four  ethical  and  ascetic  dissertations  (St£acnra- 
Aiai,  sen  Doctrines,  De  Vita  recte  ct  pie  /'/>' 

and  several  Epistles^  which  arc  extant.  Gr.  ind  i  it.  in 
the  Ortho  "/,  and  in  Pronto  le   Due.   Auctu- 

ri/nn,  torn.   i.  —  .1///;-. 

8  Anttoohua   nourished    \.n.    ill  1.    and    Ml   alive  in 
689.     Mis  Pandectta  divinat  Scripturat,  or  compendium 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  holy  Scrtptu 
oemprised  in  130  Homilies,  is  extant  in  Pronto  i    I 

Ctarium.    toin.    i.      lie   also    wrote    I),     Vitfo     I    I 

tationiousj  and  De  Vita   J-    I  iphro*yni.—Mur. 

the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn*  ii.  Martii.  ad  diem  si. 
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the  cause  of  the  whole  Monothelite  contro- 
versy. Andreas  of  Crete  has  left  us  seve- 
ral Homilies,  which  are  neither  truly  pious 
nor  eloquent,  and  which  some  therefore 
suspect  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him. '  Gre- 
gory Pisides,  a  Constantinopolitan  deacon, 
besides  a  History  of  Heradius  and  of  the 
Avares,  composed  a  few  poems  and  ether 
short  pieces.2  Theodore  of  Raithu  is  author 
of  a  book  against  those  sects,  which  were 
considered  as  corrupting  Christianity  by 
their  doctrines  concerning  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.3 


6.  The  most  distinguished  among  the 
Latin  writers  were  the  following:  Ilde- 
fonsus  of  Toledo,  to  whom  the  Spaniards 

gratuitously  ascribe  certain  treatises  con- 
cerning the  virgin  Mary.1     Two  books  of 


p.  G5.  [Sophronius  was  a  native  cf  Damascus,  and  for 
some  time  a  sophist  or  teacher  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence. He  afterwards  became  a  monk  in  Palestine, 
and  in  this  character  he  sat  in  the  council  of  Alexan- 
dria, held  by  Cyrus  the  patriarch  of  that  see  in  the  year 
G33,  for  the*  purpose  of  uniting  the  Monothelites  and 
the  Catholics.  Here  Sophronius  zealously  opposed  the 
seventh  of  the  nine  propositions  which  Cyrus  wished 
to  establish.  From  Alexandria  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  confer  with  Sergius.  the  patriarch  cf  that  see, 
on  the  subject.  Soon  after  he  was  made  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  wrote  bis  long  Epistle  or  confutation 
of  the  Monothelites,  addressed  to  Honorius  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  to  the  ether  patriarchs.  But  his  country 
was  now  laid  waste.  The  Saracens  having  conquered 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem 
in  637.  The  city  capitulated  to  the  Kalif  Omar,  who 
entered  Jerusalem,  treated  Sophronius  with  much  re- 
spect, promised  him  and  the  Christians  safety  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  having  given  orders 
for  erecting  the  mosque  cf  Omar  on  the  site  of  the 
temple,  retired  to  Arabia.  Sophronius  died  a  few 
months  after  in  the  same  year.  His  works  are,  the 
Epistle  or  Dissertation  above  mentioned,  four  Homilies, 
an  account  of  the  labours  and  travels  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  Life  of  St.  Mary  an  Egyptian,  and  a  tract  on 
the  Incarnation.  The  best  account  of  him  and  his 
writings  is  said  to  be  that  of  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr. 
vol.  viii.  p.  199,  &c.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  p. 
519.— Mtar. 

i  Andreas  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  became  a  monk 
at  Jerusalem,  a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  at  last 
archbishop  of  Crete.  His  age  is  not  certain,  but  he 
was  contemporary  with  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  a.d. 
G3o,  and  lived  some  years  after.  Combefis  published 
as  his  works,  Paris,  1G44,  in  fol.  Gr.  and  Lat.  seventeen 
Homilies ;  nine  Triodia,  Canons,  or  church  Hymns  ; 
and  several  shorter  Hymns  adapted  to  different  festi- 
vals. He  afterwards  published  three  more  Homilies 
and  some  poems,  in  his  Auctar.  Nov.  torn.  i.  and  ii. 
A  Computus  Paschalis  ascribed  to  Andreas  was  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Petavius,  De  Doctriiia  Tempor. 
torn.  iii.  The  genuineness  of  some  of  these  pieces  is 
suspected. — Mur. 

2  Gregory  or  rather  George  of  Pisida,  was  first  a 
deacon  and  chartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  archbishop  of  Nicomedia.  He 
flourished  about  a.d.  G40,  and  has  left  us  Cosmopoiea, 
an  iambic  poem  on  the  Hexaemeron,  and  another  poem 
in  iambic  lines  on  the  vanity  of  life:  both  published  by 
Morel,  Paris,  1585,  4to.  Three  other  of  his  poems 
(Eulogy  of  Heraclius,  on  his  Persian  wars,  and  the  as- 
sault of  the  Avares  on  Constantinople^  were  promised 
to  the  public  by  Claud-  Maltrct,  but  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xix.  p.  106,  &c; 
Cave,  Eist.  Liter,  i.  p.  583.—  Mur. 

3  Theodoras,  a  presbyter  in  the  Laura  Raithu  in  Pa- 
lestine, flourished  a.d.  GIG,  and  wrote  a  short  treatise 
on  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  here- 
sies of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Theodoras  Mopsuest.  Ne£- 
t>ii-iu<,  Eutyches,  Julian  Halicar.  Severus,  and  others- 
It  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Fr.  le  Due,  Attctarium, 
torn.  i.  and  in  Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Pair.  torn, 
viii. — Mur. 

The  following  Greek  writers  of  this  century  are 
passed  over  by  Mosheim — namely, — 

John  Malala.  a  native  of  Antioch,  who  probably 
flourished  about  a.d.  G01.    He  wrote  Historia  Ciironica 


from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  Justinian  I.  a.d.  565, 
which  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Hody,  Oxon. 
1691,  8vo.     See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i.  p.  5G8,  &c. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica, Conon,  an  opposer  of  John  Philoponus,  and 
Themistius  surnamed  Calonymus,  all  polemic  writers 
on  the  side  of  the  Catholics.  But  only  fragments  of 
their  essays  and  epistles  have  reached  us  in  Photius  and 
the  Acts  of  Councils. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  G08 — G39, 
a  favourer  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  and  instigator 
of  the  famous  Ecthesis  of  Honorius.  He  has  left  us 
three  Epistles  extant  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

Cyras,  bishop  of  Phasis  a.d.  620,  and  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  a.d.  630 — 640.  He  held  a  synod  at  Alexan- 
dria in  G33,  in  which  he  proposed  a  LiMlus  satisfac- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters,  designed  to  unite  the  Theodo- 
sians  or  Severians  to  the  Catholics.  But  his  seventh 
chapter,  or  position  containing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monothelites,  was  opposed  and  led  to  fierce  contests. 
He  also  wrote  three  Epistles  to  his  friend  Segerius  of 
Constantinople.  All  these  are  extant  in  the  Concilia, 
torn.  vi. 

Theophylactus  Simocatta,  an  Egyptian,  a  sophist, 
and  a  prefect,  who  flourished  a.d.  Gil — 629.  He  wrote 
Eiitoria  Berutn  a  Mauritio  Gestarum  from  the  vear 
582— 602,  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ingolst.  1G03,  4to,  *and 
Paris,  1648,  fol.  also  eighty-five  short  Epistles  (  in 
the  Epistoias  Gracanicas,  Geneva.  1G06,  fol.  )  and 
ProL^jna  Physica,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Antw.  1598,  8vo. 

Gregorius,  an  abbot  in  Galatia  a.d.  6)4,  wrote  the 
life  of  his  predecessor  Theodoras,  in  Surius  and  other 
collectors  of  pious  lives. 

George,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  a.d.  620 — 630.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  John  Chrysostom,  which  is  published 
with  Chrysostom's  works. 

About  the  year  630  that  valuable  but  anonymous  work 
called  the  Clironicon  Alexandrinum,  Fasttts  Siculi,  and 
Ciironicon  Paschale,  was  composed,  perhaps  by  George 
Pisides  or  by  George  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  creation  to  a.d.  G28.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Du  Fresne,  Paris,  1689,  fol. 

John  Moschns,  Eviratus,  or  Eueratus,  a  monk  of 
Palestine,  who  flourished  a.d.  630,  after  travelling  ex- 
tensively wrote  his  monkish  history,  entitled  Pratum 
Spirituale,  Hortulus  norus,  Limo?unium,  and  J'irida- 
rinm  ;  extant  in  Fronto  leDuc,  Auctar.  torn.  ii.  and  in 
Cotelier,  Monum.  Eccl.  Gr.  torn.  ii. 

Thalassius,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Libya  about  a.d. 
640,  wrote  several  tracts — namely,  De  Sincera  Ciia  - 
tote  ;  Vita;  contincntia  et  mentis  Begimine,  sententiaruir. 
Hecatontadas  IV.  extant  in  Lat.  in  the  Biblioth.  max. 
Patr.  torn.  >;ii.  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Fronto  le  Due, 
Auctar.  torn.  ii. 

Theodoras,  bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia  near  Egypt, 
a  Eutychian  and  Monothelite  controversial  writer, 
from  whose  tracts  large  extracts  occur  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Lateran  and  sixth  councils ;    Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

John,  archbishop  of  Dara  in  Syria,  who  has  been 
placed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 
and  perhaps  lived  about  a.d.  650,  wrote  Commentaries 
in  Syriac  on  the  works  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  and 
on  the  Apocalypse;  extracts  from  which  have  been 
published  by  Abr.  Echellens.  Morin,  and  Nairon. 

Ba?ii,  bishop  of  Thessalonica  say  some,  of  Caesarea 
in  Canpadoeia  say  others,  and  who  flourished  perhaps 
a.d.  675,  wrote  Sclwlia  on  fifteen  Orations  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

Macarius,  a  Monothelite,  patriarch  of  Antioch  about 
a.d.  680,  whose  Confession  of  faith  and  extracts  from 
other  works  are  extant.  Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

John,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  a.d.  680,  has  left 
us  one  oration,  part  of  another,  a  fragment  of  a  hymn. 
and  parts  of  a  dialogue  between  a  pagan  and  a  Chrh- 
tian. — Mur. 

•»  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Januarii,  torn.  ii.  p.  535. 
[Ildefonsus  was  nobly  born  at  Toledo,  educated  at  Se- 
ville, and  after  being  a  monk  and  abbot  at  Agli,  became 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  a.d.  657—667.    His  ten  spurious 
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Epistles  by  Desiderius  of  Cahors  were 
edited  by  Canisius.1  Eligius  of  Limoges 
has  left  us  some  Homilies  and  other  produc- 
tions.- The  tiL-o  boohs  of  Ecclesiastical 
Formulas  by  Marculphus,  a  Gallic  monk, 
help  us  much  to  discover  the  wretched 
state  of  religion  and  learning  in  this  age.3 
The  Englishman  Aldhelm  composed  with 
no  great  success  various  poems  on  subjects 
relating   to   a   Christian    life.4      Julianus 


homilies  and  discourses,  and  one  spurious  tract  con- 
cerning the  virgin  Mary,  with  one  genuine  tract  on  the 
same  subject,  were  published  by  Feuardentius,  Paris, 
15I&  and  afterwards  in  the  Eihliotk.  max.  Patr.  torn. 
xii.  We  have  from  his  pen  a  tract  on  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  continuation  of  Jerome,  Gennadius,  &c.  two 
Epistles,  and  a  tract  De  Cognitione  Baptism*.  Several 
other  tracts  and  letters,  and  a  continuation  of  Isidore's 
Gothic  History,  are  lost.— Mur.  [See  also  Bahr, 
Geschichte  der  Iiomis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  ii.  page 
iG-i.—Ji. 

i  Desiderius  was  treasurer  to  Clothair  II.  a.d.  G14, 
and  bishop  of  Cahors  in  France  a.d.  G29 — G52.  His 
first  Book  of  Epistles  contains  those  which  Desiderius 
wrote  to  his  friends,  the  second  contains  those  addressed 
to  him.  They  are  extant  in  Canisius,  Lection.  Antiquce, 
torn.  v.  and  in  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  torn.  viii. — Mur. 

-  Eligius  was  born  near  Limoges,  became  a  gold- 
smith there,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  workman  in  all 
France.  In  635  King  Dagobert  sent  him  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Brittany.  While  a  layman  he  erected  several 
monasteries  and  churches.  He  was  bishop  of  Noyon 
a.d.  G40 — G59,  and  continued  to  found  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  besides  laboured  to  spread  Christianity 
among  the  Flemings,  the  Frieslanders,  and  the  Swa- 
bians.  He  has  left  us  a  tract,  Be  Bectitudine  Catholicce 
Cjnversationis  (which  lias  been  ascribed  to  Augustine), 
and  an  Epistle  to  Desiderius  of  Cahors.  Of  the  sixteen 
Homilies  ascribed  to  him  and  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
max.  Patr.  torn.  xii.  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
are  supposed  to  be  spurious.  They  are  compilations 
from  the  fathers,  and  several  of  them  bear  marks  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries. — Mur.  [See  a  very  brief  notice 
of  him  in  Bahr,  ubi  supra,  page  4G7. 

3  Hist.  Litter,  de  la'mFrance,  tome  iii.  p.  565.  [About 
the  year  GGO,  Marculphus,  then  seventy  years  old,  at  the 
request  of  the  bishop  of  Paris  compiled  this  book  of 
formulas  of  different  instruments  and  writings  used  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  elsewhere,  in  the  transaction 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  in  the  management  of 
church  property.  It  was  published,  Paris,  1GG5,  4to, 
and  1GG7,  by  Baluze,  in  Capitul.  Begum  Francor.  torn, 
ii.  p.  3G9.— Mur. 

»  This  prelate  certainly  deserved  a  more  honourable 
mention  than  is  here  made  of  him  by  Mosheim.     His 
poetical  talents  were  by  no  means  the  most  distinguish- 
ing part  of  his  character.     He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  Creek,   Latin,  and.Saxcn  languages.     He  ap- 
peared also  with  dignity  in  the  Paschal  controversy, 
which  so  long  divided  the  Saxon  and  British  churches. 
See  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  121. — Mael. 
[Aldhelm  was  grandson  to   Ina,  king    of  the   West 
Goths.     When  young  he  travelled  over  Gaul  and  Italy, 
1  pursued  study  with  so  much  ardour  that  he  became 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.     Returning  to 
England  he  lived  first  as  a  monk,  and  then  for  31  years 
as  the  abbot  of  Mahnsbury  ;  afterwards  he  was  bishop 
of  Sherburne  a.d.  705—709.     Bcde  'lib.  v.  cap.  xix.) 
says,  he  was  nndecunque  doctissimus.     While  abbot  he 
to,  by  request  of  an  English  synod,  a  book  in  con- 
futation of  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Scots  in  regard  to  Easter,  which  is  now 
lost.     He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  praise  of  virginity,  both 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  likewise  a  book  on  the  eight 
principal  virtues,  and  a  thousand  verses  of  Enigmas. 
These  and  some  other  poems  were  published  at  May- 
ence,  1601,  8vo,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  loin. 
xiii.  —  Mur.     [His  works  have  been  recently  and  very 
carefully  edited   witli    several    |,iins   hitherto   unpub- 
lished, by  the  Rev.  .1.  A.  Giles,  in  that  excellent  - 
entitled,  Pains  EccttSHB  Anglicarue,  Own,   Is  it,  Svo. 
See  also  respecting  him  Turner's  H-t.  of  th.    Anglo- 


Pomerius  confuted  the  Jews,  and  has  left 
us  some  other  specimens  of  his  genius,  which 
are  neither  to  be  highly  praised  nor  utterly 
contemned.5  To  these  may  be  added  Cres- 
conius,6  whose  Abridgment  of  the  Canons 
is  well  known,  Fredegarius/  and  a  few 
others.8 


Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  400,  &c;  Wright's  Biogr.  Bri- 
tan.  Liter.  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  Bahr,  Geschichte 
der  Bonds.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  i.  p.  82. — B. 

8  Julianus  Pomerius  was  bishop  of  Toledo,  a.d.  G80 
— G90.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Joshua  ;  a  demon- 
stration that  Christ  has  come,  against  the  Jews ;  on 
death,  the  place  of  departed  souls,  the  resurrection  and 
final  judgment ;  on  the  discrepances  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
a  history  of  King  Wamba's  expedition  against  Paul, 
the  rebel  duke  of  Narbonne ;  and  an  Appendix  to  Ude- 
fonsus,  De  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  His  works  are  in  the 
12th  vol.  of  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.— Mur. 

6  Cresconius  was  an  African  bishop,  and  flourished 
a.d.  690.  His  Breviarium  Canonum  is  a  methodica1 
Index  to  the  canons  of  councils  and  decrees  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  digested  under  300  heads.  He  afterwards 
wrote  Concordia  sen  Liber  Canonum  which  is  the  same 
thing,  except  that  the  canons  and  decrees  are  here  re- 
cited at  length.  Both  works  are  in  Voellus,  and  Jus- 
tell's  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon. — Mur. 

7  Hist.  Utter,  de  la  France,  tome  iii.  p.  50G.  [Fre- 
degarius Scholasticus  was  a  Gallic  monk  who  flourished 
a.d.  G40.  He  compiled  a  Chronicle  from  the  creation 
to  the  year  of  Christ  G41.  The  first  three  books,  which 
reach  to  a.d.  5G1,  are  a  compilation  from  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  Eusebius  as  translated  by  Jerome,  and  others 
The  fourth  book,  comprising  a.d.  561 — 584,  is  an  ab- 
ridgment of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Francor.  The 
fifth  book,  from  584  to  G41,  was  composed  by  Fredega- 
rius. The  Chronicon  was  afterwards  continued  by 
ether  hands  to  a.d.  7G8.  The  fifth  book  is  published 
among  the  Scriptores  Berum  Franc.  The  other  books 
are  partly  in  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  and 
partly  in  Gregory's  Hist.  Francor. — Mur.  [See  a  no- 
tice of  his  historical  compilations  in  Bahr's  Geschichte 
der  Bb'mis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  i.  page  145. — 7?. 

8  The  following  catalogue  embraces  the  Latin  writers 
omitted  by  Mosheim : — 

Paterius,  pupil  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  bishop  of 
Brescia  about  a.d.  G01.  He  wrote  a  Collection  of 
Scripture  testimonies  in  three  books,  two  from  the  Cld 
Test,  and  one  from  the  New,  published  with  the  works 
of  Gregory  the  Great. 

Faustus,  a  monk  brought  up  by  St.  Benedict  and  sent 
into  Gaul  with  St.   Maurus.     He  wrote  a.d.  GOG  the 
life  of  St.  Maurus,  and  the  life  of  St.  Severinus.     Both 
are  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta.  Sanctor.   Ord.  B  i 
torn.  i. 

Marcus,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Benedict 
and  versifier  of  the  life  of  Benedict  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  flourished  a.d.  GOG. 

Boniface  IV.  pope  a.d.  G15,  has  left  us  an  Epistle  to 
King  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  and  a  Synodic  Decree  in  the 
Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Bulgaranus,  a  Spanish  Goth  and  count  a.d.  601 .  Six 
of  his  Epistles  still  preserved  have  been  often  consulted 
but  never  published. 

Sisebutus,  a  Gothic  king  in  Spain  a.d.  612—  621. 
Several  of  his  Epistles  are  preserved,  and  likewise  his 
life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Desiderius. 

Boniface  V.  pope  a.d.   620—626.      His  Epistle  to 
Justus  bishop  of  Rochester,  another  to  Edwin  king  of 
Northumberland,   and  a  third  to  Edilbur^,    Ed"W 
queen,  are  extant  in  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ami. 
and  G25,  also  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 

Nennius,  a  British  monk  and  abbot  of  Bangor  about 
A.D.  G20,  and  often  confounded  with  the  Irish  Gil 
lie  wrote   l><    Qestis    Britomtm  Liber  sire   B, 
or  a  History  of  the  Britons;  MSS.  of  which  are  .-t:ll 
preserved  at  Westminster  and  at  Cambridge.    See  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  620.     [The  Latin  t  *1   of  his 
tori/  has  been  recently  published  with  great  car 
Jos.  Stevenson,  Loud.  1838,  Bro,  and  a  revised  tranal  •- 
tion  of  it  ly  I  >r.  Giles,  Land.  1841,  Bro     Bi     Bahr, 
Geschichte  der  Rd'mis.  Liter.  BuppL  vol.   part  i.  i 
136.— It. 
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CENTURY  VII. 


[Part  ii. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1.  During  this  century  true  religion  lay 
buried  under  a  senseless  mass  of  supersti- 
tions, and  was  unable  to  raise  her  head. 
The  earlier  Christians  had  worshipped  only 

Honorius,  pope  a.d.  626 — 631.  He  was  a  Monothe- 
lite.  Eight  of  his  Epistles  which  fully  prove  the  fact, 
are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v.  See  Forbes.  In- 
struct. Hist  Theolog.  lib.  v.  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  xs.  p.  401,  442,  &c.  446,  See. 

Braulio,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  ad.  627 — GIG.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  JEmilian  a  monk,  which  is  in  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  i.  also  two 
Epistles  to  Isidore  Hispalensis,  and  a  short  Eulogy  of 
him  published  with  the  works  of  Isidore. 

Jonas,  an  Irish  monk  and  abbot  of  Luxeuil,  flourished 
about  a.d.  630.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  St.  Columba- 
nus  abbot  of  Bobbio,  of  Eustatius  abbot  of  Luxeuil,  of 
Attala  and  Bertulph  abbots  of  Bobbio,  of  St.  John  the 
founder  and  abbot  of  a  monastery,  and  of  St.  Para  or 
Burgundofara  first  abbess  of  York.  Most  of  these  lives 
are  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  ii. 
Cummianus  or  Comminus  surnamed  Fata  or  Fada, 
i.e.  tall,  son  of  Fiacna  the  king  of  west  Munster  in 
1;  eland,  born  a.d.  592,  died  661.  He  was  a  monk, 
albot,  and,  some  add,  bishop  in  Ireland;  and  wrote  an 
Ei  istle  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  on  the  paschal  con- 
tn  versy  (in  Ussher's  Sylloge  Epistolar.  hibernicar.  p. 
24)  and  a  book  De  Poenitentiarum  Mensura,  which  is 
in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Fatr.  torn.  xii.  [There  were 
several  Irish  writers  of  this  name  which  has  led  to 
considerable  confusion.  Lanigan  makes  Cummian  a 
monk  the  author  of  these  works,  and  not  Cummin 
Fada.  See  his  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  395, 
:.c.—R. 

John  IV.  pope  a.d.  640,  641.  He  wrote  an  Epistle 
to  the  Scottish  bishops  concerning  the  paschal  contro- 
versy, another  to  the  emperor  Constantine  III.  in 
apology  for  Pope  Honorius,  and  a  third  to  Isaac,  bishop 
of  Syracuse.  These  are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v. 
Audoenus  or  Dado,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  a.d.  640 — 
683.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  90  and  wrote  the  life  of 
St.  Eligius  of  Noyon,  published  imperfectly  by  Surius, 
and  perfectly  by  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  torn.  v.  also  an 
Epistle. 

Theodoras  I.  pope,  a.d.  642-649.  He  has  left  us 
two  Epistles,  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  v.  and  in  the  Bib- 
lioth. max.  Pair.  torn,  xii 

Eugenius,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a.d.  64G — 657-  He 
composed  some  tracts  in  verse  and  prose,  which  are 
extant  in  the  Biblioth.  moot.  Pair.  torn.  xii. 

Tajo  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  flourished  a.  d. 
646.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  copies  of  them,  and 
compiled  five  books  of  Sentences  from  them. 

Martin  I.  Pope  a.d.  G49 — 658.  For  his  opposition  to 
a  decree  of  the  emperor  Constans,  called  his  Typus. 
Martin  was  seized  by  an  armed  force  in  653,  carried 
prisoner  to  Constantinople,  kept  in  jail  a  long  time, 
tried,  and  banished.  He  ended  his  days  in  exile  at 
Cherson.  Seventeen'of  his  Epistles  are  extant :  eleven 
of  them,  Gr.  and  Lat.  are  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

Anastasius,  deacon  and  apocrisiarius  of  the  Romish 
church.  He  adhered  to  St-  Maximus  and  shared  in  his 
fortunes.  The  year  before  his  death  a.d.  665,  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  giving  account  of  the  sufferings  and  exile 
of  himself,  Maximus,  and  Anastasius  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  defending  their  tenets  in  opposition  to 
the  Monothelites.  It  is  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr. 
torn.  xii.  and  also  prefixed  to  the  works  of  St.  Maximus. 
Fructuosus,  of  royal  Gothic  blood,  bishop  of  Braga, 
a.d.  658 — 675.  He  was  founder  of  many  monasteries 
and  particularly  that  of  Alcala  ;  and  drew  up  two  Pules 
for  monks,  published  by  Holstenius,  Qodex  Regular. 
par.  ii. 

Yitalianus,  Pope  a.d.  657 — 671.  In  the  year  668,  he 
and  Maurua  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  mutually  ex- 
communicated each  other.  Six  of  his  Epistles  arc  in 
the  Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

Syricius,  bishop  of  Barcelona  about  a.d.   657.     He 


God  and  his  Son ;  but  those  called  Chris- 
tians in  this  century  worshipped  the  wood 
of  a  cross,  the  images  of  holy  men,  and 
bones  of  dubious  origin.1  The  early  Chris- 
tians placed  heaven  and  hell  before  the  view 
of  men ;  these  latter  talked  only  of  a  certain 
fire  prepared  to  purge  away  the   imper- 


wrote   two  Epistles,  which  are  extant  in  D'Achery, 
Spicileg.  torn.  i.  or  new  ed.  torn.  iii. 

Cumineus  surnamed  Albus,  an  Irish  monk  and  abbot 
of  Hy,  a.d.  657 — 669.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Columba 
the  first  abbot  of  Hy,  which  may  be  seen  in  Mab'llon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  i.  [and  in  Pinkerton, 
J'itie  antiq.  sane.   Scot. —  R. 

Jonas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbanus  and  an  abbot 
somewhere.  He  wrote  about  a.d.  664  the  life  and 
miracles  of  St.  John,  abbot  Reomaensis.  The  latter 
book  is  in  Mabillon,  Acta,  \c.  torn.  i. 

Theodoras,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  whom  the 
Pope  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a.d.  668.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  very  efficient  in  action.  Intro- 
ducing a  fine  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  works  into 
England,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  learning  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy.  He  also  did  much  to  bring  the 
British  and  Scottish  clergy  to  adopt  the  Roman  method 
of  keeping  Easter.  His  only  work,  except  an  epistle, 
is  his  Poenitentiale  or  directory  for  dealing  with 
offenders  in  the  church  [mentioned  in  chap  iii.  sect.  5. 
below. — P. 

Agatho,  Pope  a.d.  680,  681,  has  left  us  three  Epistles 
which  are  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

Adamnanus  or  Adamannus,  a  Scoto-Irish  monk  ana 
abbot  of  Hy,  a.d.  679 — 704.  He  was  very  active  in 
bringing  the  Scottish  and  Irish  to  adopt  the  Roman 
practice  respecting  Easter.  His  life  of  St.  Columba  is 
given  by  Canisius  and  Surius ;  and  his  topographical 
description  of  Jerusalem  and  other  sacred  places,  as  he 
learned  them  from  Arculphus  a  Gallic  bishop  and  tra- 
veller, was  published  by  Mabillon.  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Bened.  secul.  iii.  par.  ii.  or  torn.  iv.  p.  456 — 472.  [See 
more  of  him  in  Lanigan's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol. 
iii.  p.  12,  Scc.—R. 

Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Weremuth  or  "Wiremuth  in  Eng- 
land about  a.d.  680,  and  preceptor  to  Bede.  He  visited 
Rome,  obtained  of  Pope  Sergius  privileges  for  his  mo- 
nastery, and  brought  home  books  for  the  use  of  his 
monks.  A  long  Epistle  of  his  to  Naiton.  king  of  the 
1'icts.  in  defence  of  the  Roman  method  of  keeping 
Easter,  is  extant  in  Bede,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxii.  and  in  the 
Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

Aphonius,  very  little  known,  but  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  a.d.  680,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Can- 
ticles, which  is  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patr.  torn. 
xiv. 

Valerius,  a  Spanish  monk  and  abbot  in  Gallicia  about 
a.d.  6S0.  His  life  of  St.  Fructuosus  is  extant  in  Ma- 
billon, Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Boned,  torn.  ii.  Some 
other  lives  and  treatises  exist  in  MS. 

Leo  II.  Pope  a.d.  6S2 — 684.  Five  Epistles  ascribed 
to  him  are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  But  Baro- 
nius  and  others  think  them  spurious,  because  they 
represent  Pope  Honorius  to  have  been  a  Monothelite. 

Benedict  II.  Pope  a.d.  684 — 686.  He  has  two  Epis- 
tles in  the  Concilia,  torn.  vi. 

Bobolenus,  a  monk  and  presbyter,  who  probably  lived 
about  a.d.  690.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Germanus, 
first  abbot  Grandivallensis  in  the  bishopric  of  Basil, 
who  was  slain  about  a.d.  666;  extai.t  in  Mabillon, 
.  /  ta  Su72Ctor.  Ord.  Bemd.  torn.  ii. — Mur. 

l  I  will  here  quote  a  passage  well  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  piety  of  this  age.  taken  from  the  Life  of  St.  Eligius, 
bishop  of  Noyon,  in  D'Achcry's  Spicilegium,  torn.  ii.  p. 
92.  "  The  Lord  conferred  upon  this  most  holy  man 
among  other  miraculous  gifts  that,  while  searching  and 
praying  after  them  with  the  most  ardent  faith,  the 
bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs  \\  hich  had  lain  concealed  for 
so  many  ages  were  discovered."  This  most  successful 
carcass-hunter  of  saints  discovered  the  bodies  of  Quin- 
tin,  l'iato,  Crispin,  Crispinian,  Lucian,  and  many 
others,  as  his  biographer  minutely  narrates.  Such 
ability  to  find  the  concealed  bones  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, was  claimed  by  most  of  the  bishops  who  wished 
to  be  esteemed  by  the  people  and  to  amass  riches. 
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fections  of  the  soul.  The  former  taught 
that  Christ  had  made  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  men  by  his  death  and  blood;  the  latter 
-  med  to  inculcate  that  the  gates  of  heaven 
would  be  closed  against  none  who  should 
enrich  the  clergy  or  the  church  with  their 
donations. '     The  former  were  studious  to 

I  St.  Eligius,  a  great  man  of  this  age,  say3  (in 
D'Achery's  Spicilegiwn,  torn.  ii.  p.  96),  "  He  is  a  good 
Christian,  who  conies  often  to  church  and  brings  his 
offering  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  God,  who  does  not  taste 
of  his  produce  till  he  has  first  offered  some  of  it  to  God ; 
who  as  often  as  the  holy  solemnities  return  keeps  himself 
for  some  days  previously  pure  e-;en  from  his  own  wife, 
so  that  he  may  come  to  the  altar  of  God  with  a  safe 
conscience  ;  and  who  tinally  has  committed  to  memory 

the  Creed  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. Redeem  your  souls 

from  punishment  while  ye  have  the  means  in  your 
power:— present  oblations  and  tithes  to  the  churches; 
bring  candles  to  the  holy  places  according  to  your 
wealth :— and  come  often  to  the  church  and  beg  sup- 

pliantly  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints. If  ye  do 

these  things  ye  may  come  with  confidence  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  eternal  God  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
say  :  ;i  Give,  Lord,  for  we  have  given."  [We  see  here 
a  large  and  ample  description  of  the  character  of  a  good 
Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
the  love  of  God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his 
law-,  or  justice,  benevolence,  and  charity  towards  men  ; 
and  in  which  the  whole  of  religion  is  made  to  consist 
in  coming  often  to  the  church,  bringing  offerings  to  the 
a  'tar,  lighting  candles  in  consecrated  places,  and  such 
like  vain  services. —  Mad.  [Mosheim  made  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  from  a  discourse  of  Eligius  simply  to 
prove  his  statement  in  the  text,  namely,  that  Christian 
teachers  in  this  century  "  seemed  to  inculcate  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  would  be  closed  against  none  who 
should  enrich  the  clergy  or  the  church  with  their  do- 
nations." That  he  professed  to  give  only  extracts  was 
also  plain  from  the  way  in  which  these  are  printed  in 
thS  original  note,  with  blanks  intimating  large  omis- 
sions. But  Maclaine  evidently  considered  that  they 
constituted  one  uninterrupted  statement;  and  without 
ever  consulting  the  original  work,  though  so  accurately 
pointed  out  by  Mosheim,  he  described  the  passage  as 
presenting  "  a  large  and  ample  description  of  the  cha- 
racter of  agood  Christian."  Those  writers,  accordingly, 
who  consulted  only  Maclaine's  translation  were  led 
to  look  upon  these  extracts  as  representing  (which  was 
by  no  means  Moshcim's  intention)  the  whole  of  the 
practical  teaching  of  Eligius.  In  particular.  Principal 
Robertson,  in  notexi.  of  the  Introductory  Volume  of  his 
History  of  Charles  V.  quotes  this  passage  as  if  nothing 
had  been  omitted,  and  says,  very  carelessly,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  it  to  Maclaine,  whereas  it  is  Mosheim 
himself  who  gives  it  in  a  note.  Lingard,  in  his  Anti- 
tptities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  (vol.  ii.  note  b.  1st 
edit.)  so  early  as  the  year  1806  corrected  Robertson, 
and  pointed  out  the  true  character  of  the  discourse  of 
Eligius ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  fell  into  Robertson's 
error  of  representing  Maclaine  as  having  appended  the 
extracts  to  Mosheim.  Several  other  historians  have 
subsequently  referred  to  this  episode  in  the  history  of 
misrepresentation,  and  have  visited  on  Mosheim  the 
mistake  of  his  careless  annotator.  Dr.  Waddington 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  note)  has  also 
censured  Mosheim  severely  for  the  extracts  which 
he  gives;  alleging  that  the  historian  "presented  them 
■'  -  a  fair  specimen  of  the  compositions  of  that  age,  and 
of  the   sort   of  piety    inculcated   by   the    hierarchy;" 

\i  ry  far  from  being  the  object  of  Mos 

These  censures  roused  the  late  Dr.   Arnold's  sense  of 

into  violent  exercise,  and  in  bis  Lecture*  on 

3d  (lit.)  he  joined,  without 

in  this  Lndisci  iminate  condemnation  of 

im,      I  ■  <■  tlius  violated  his  own  rule,  by  relying 

■  -.  namely,  Maclaine's  translation 

and    note,    instead   (if  having    recourse    to    Mo-lieiin's 

original  work.     Blnce  1 1 1  -  -  preceding  observation!  w*  n 
met  with  Maitland's  remarks  >>n  this 
hackn  Ct,   in  his    Darh     /       .   Lond.   1st).   ]>. 

r\;iti>.iis  are  well  founded  : 
HlBOgh  they  would  have  had  DON  Weight  if  they  had 
not  been  accompanied  with  that  und  itlOD  <>i 


maintain  a.  holy  simplicity  and  to  follow  a 
pure  and  chaste  piety;  the  latter  placed 
the  substance  of  religion  in  external  rites 
and  bodily  exercises.  Did  any  one  hesitate 
to  believe?  Two  irrefragable  arguments 
were  at  hand,  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  miracles;  for  the  working  of  which  in 
these  times  of  ignorance  but  a  moderate 
share  of  dexterity  was  requisite. 

2.  Few  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins 
applied  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  remain  some 
commentaries  of  Isychius  of  Jerusalem  on 
certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Maximus 
composed  sixty-five  Questions  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  some  other  works  of  like 
character.  Julianus  Pomerius  showed  his 
wish  and  his  inability  to  reconcile  passages 
of  Scripture  between  which  there  is  apparent 
contradiction,  and  also  to  explain  the  pro- 
phecy of  Xahum.  Compared  with  these 
writers,  the  worst  of  modern  interpreters 
are  manifestly  to  be  preferred.  The  Greeks, 
especially  those  who  would  be  thought 
adepts  in  mystic  theology,  ran  after  fan- 
tastic allegories;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Questions  of  Maximus  above  mentioned. 
The  Latins  had  too  little  self-confidence 
even  to  venture  on  such  a  course,  and 
therefore  only  culled  flowers  from  the  works 
of  Gregory  and  Augustine ;  as  is  manifest, 
among  other  works,  from  the  Explanations 
of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  collected 
by  Paterius  from  the  ^vorks  of  Gregory  the 
Great.2  Thomas  of  Heraclea  gave  to  the 
Syrians  a  new  translation  of  the  Xew 
Testament.3 

3.  As  among  the  Latins  philosophy  was 
nearly  extinct,  and  among  the  Greeks  only 
certain  points  of  theology  were  brought 
under  discussion,  no  one  thought  of  re- 
ducing the  doctrines  of  religion  to  a  regular 


the  learning  of  others,  and  that  overweening  confidence 
in  his  own  research  and  accuracy,  which  run  through 
his  writings,  otherwise  so  valuable.  Yet  he  is  not 
himself  proof  against  occasional  mistakes.  For  exam- 
ple, in  this  very  matter  I  find  him  in  the  note  to  p.  101 
of  his  Dark  Ages,  referring  to  a  note  in  Moshcim's 
work  (it  is  note  1,  at  the  foot  of  the  previous  page  in 
this  edition)  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Maclaine, 
and  pronouncing  it  with  a  sneer  to  be  sufficient  to 
"  settle"  Maclaine's  "  character,"  and  to  "  afford  matter 
highly  illustrative  not  only  of  his  learning  and  judg- 
ment, but  even  of  his  taste."  Nay.  he  seems  surprised 
it  should  be  retained  by  Dr.  Murdoch:  in  his  i 
tion ;  yet  he  might  have  •  n.  had  he  looked  into  the 
Original  work  or  attentively  examined  either  of  the 
translations,  that  this  obnoxious  note  was  not  " 
hy  .Maclaine,  hut  entirely  by  Mosheim  himself.  Quia 
tulerit  Qracchoa,  fee. — li. 

■-'  This  nsokisi  performance  bai 
with  the  works  of  Gregory  '.  and  th< 

the  Benedictine  monks  insert  <l  ;i  in  thru-  recent  and 
splendid  edition  of  Gregory's  Works,  vol  lv.  part  It. 
imt  with  no  advantage  to  the  public 

-■  man,   /  >   Hot  ft.  Orient.   ■ 
•l. 
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system,  and  of  stating  them  philosophically. 
Yet  one  Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Palestine, 
composed  a  short  summary  of  religious  doc- 
trines, which  he  called  the  Pandect  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  rank  and  in- 
fluence due  to  this  author  may  be  inferred 
from  the  mournful  verses  subjoined  to  this 
work ;  in  which  the  author  deplores  in  sor- 
rowful strains  the  loss  of  the  wood  of  the 
[true]  cross,  which  the  Persians  were  said 
to  have  carried  away.  A  more  neat  and 
judicious  summary  of  the  Latin  theology  of 
this  age  has  not  come  down  to  us,  than  that 
mlldefonsus'book  X>e  Cognitione  Baptismi, 
lately  brought  to  light  by  Baluze — a  work 
indeed  which  we  do  not  need,  but  one  that 
contains  some  valuable  testimonies  for  truths 
which  were  afterwards  discarded.1  Tajo 
or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  compiled  five 
Books  of  Sentences,  which  are  a  dry  and 
insipid  body  of  theoretical  and  practical 
divinity,  taken  from  Gregory  the  Great, 
though  Augustine  is  sometimes  taxed  for 
contributions;  yet  that  age  esteemed  it  an 
admirable  performance  and  deserving  im- 
mortality.2 On  certain  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  few  individuals  employed  their 
pens ;  as  Maximus,  who  wrote  on  theology 
and  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  in  the 
flesh,  and  likewise  on  the  two  natures  in 
Christ;  and  Theodore  of  Raitku,  who  wrote 
on  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  But  those 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  age 
will  easily  conjecture  what  sort  of  doctors 
these  were. 

4.  The  lamentable  state  of  practical 
theology  is  manifest  from  every  writer  on 
the  subject  in  this  century.  The  best  of 
them  were  Dorotheus  in  his  Ascetic  Dis- 
sertations, Maximus  and  Aldhelm  in  some 
tracts,  Isychius  and  Thalasius  in  their 
Sentences,  and  a  few  others.  But  in  these 
how  many  and  how  great  are  the  imper- 
fections! how  numerous  the  marks  of  super- 
stition! what  constant  indications  of  a  mind 
vaccillating  and  unable  to  grasp  the  subject ! 
The  laity,  as  they  were  called,  had  no  cause 
to  tax  their  teachers  with  excessive  severity. 
For  it  was  customary  to  confine  the  obli- 
gations of  men  to  a  very  few  virtues,  as  is 
manifest  from  Aldhelm's  tract  on  the  einht 


l  See  Baiuzc,  Miscellanea,  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  S:c.  From 
this  book  it  dearly  appears,  among  ether  things,  that 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  it  is  called,  "vvas 
unknown  to  the  Latins  in  the  seventh  century  (cap. 
exxxvii.  p.  (J9)  ;  that  the  sacred  volume  was  read  by  all 
Christians  (cap.  lxxx.  p.  59);  and  other  facts  of  the 
like  nature.  Ildefonsus  carefully  excludes  philosophy 
and  reason  as  authorities  in  religion ;  and  teaches  that 
there  are  two  sources  of  theology,  namely,  the  holy 
scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  or 
as  he  expresses  himself  (p.  14,  22),  divime  institutionis 
auctoritatem,  et  sacra?  paternitatis  antiquitatem. 

-  See  Mabillon,  ylnalecta  Vetera  sEci,  torn.  ii.  p.  68, 
&c. 


principal  vices.  And  those  who  disregarded 
these  few  duties,  were  to  incur  no  very  for- 
midable punishment  for  their  neglect.  A 
life  of  solitude  as  practised  by  the  monks, 
though  adorned  by  no  marks  of  true  piety, 
was  esteemed  sufficient  of  itself  to  atone 
for  all  kinds  of  guilt ;  and  it  was  therefore 
called  by  the  Latins  a  second  Baptism.3 
This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
the  precepts  of  Christ  were  understood  in 
this  age.  Among  the  swarms  of  Greek 
and  oriental  monks,  very  many  laboured  to 
attain  perfection  by  means  of  contemplation ; 
and  these  endeavoured  to  transfuse  into 
their  own  souls  the  spirit  of  Dionysius, 
that  father  of  the  mystics. 

5.  Theodore  the  Cilician,  a  Grecian 
monk,  restored  among  the  Latins  the  dis- 
cipline of  penance  as  it  is  called,  which  had 
fallen  into  neglect,  and  enforced  it  by  strict 
rules  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence.  This  man  being 
unexpectedly  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
in  England,  a.d.  668,  among  many  other 
laudable  deeds,  reduced  to  a  regular  system 
that  part  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  is  called 
disciplina  poznitentiaria.  For  by  publishing 
his  Penitential,  a  kind  of  work  such  as  the 
Latin  world  had  never  before  seen,  he 
taught  the  priests  to  discriminate  between 
more  heinous  and  more  venial  sins,  and 
between  such  as  were  secret  and  such  as 
were  open;  and  likewise  to  measure  and 
estimate  them  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  sinner,  his  sorrow.  &c. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  punishment  due  to 
the  several  kinds  of  sins  and  faults,  the 
proper  modes  of  consoling,  admonishing, 
and  absolving;  and,  in  short,  marked  out 
the  whole  duty  of  those  who  hear  confes- 
sions.4 This  new  discipline  of  penance, 
though  it  was  of  Grecian  origin,  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  Latins;  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  diffused  from  Britain  over  the 


3  See  Ilarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  1771,  where,  in 
the  Capitida  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  we  read:  At 
the  ordination  of  monks  the  abbot  ought  to  say  mass, 
and  utter  three  prayers  over  his  head,  and  the  monk 
should  veil  his  head  with  a  cowl  seven  days,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  the  abbot  should  remove  the  veil  from  the 
monk's  head.  As  in  baptism  the  presbyter  removes  the 
infant's  veil  on  the  seventh  day,  so  should  the  abbot  do 
to  the  monk :  for  it  is  a  second  Baptism  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  fathers,  and  all  sins  are  forgiven  as 
in  Baptism. —  Schl. 

i  The  Penitential  of  Theodore  is  still  extant  though 
mutilated,  published  by  Petit,  Taris,  1G79,  4to,  with 
learned  dissertations  and  notes.  We  have  also  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Capitida  Ecclesiasticu  of  the  same 
Theodore,  in  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  ix.  Hamuli;, 
Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  1771,  and  elsewhere.  [The  Peni- 
tential and  the  Capitida  Ecclesiastica  have  been  re- 
published with  great  care  and  accuracy  in  the  Ancient 
laws  and  institutes  of  England,  Lond.  1840,  folio,  edited 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  under"  the  superintendence  of  the 
Record  Commissioners. — B. 
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whole  Latin  world,  and  enforced  by  other 
1  Vnitentials  drawn  up  after  the  pattern  of  the 
original  one  by  Theodore.  Yet  it  gradually 
declined  again  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
by  the  new  system  of  what  are  called  indul- 
gences was  at  length  wholly  subverted. 

6.  Those  who  wrote  against  the  religious 
sects  which  departed  from  the  common 
faith  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  named ; 
and  they  would  not  be  worth  reading,  were 
it  not  that  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  his- 
tory of  their  times.  Against  the  pagans, 
Nicias  composed  two  books;1  and  Photius 
mentions  a  person  unknown  to  us,  who  he 
says  contended  against  them  with  a  great 
array  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  fathers.2 
Against  the  Jews  contended  Julianus  Po- 
merius.  All  the  heresies  are  described  and 
assailed  in  the  little  work  of  Timothy,  on 
the  Reception  of  Heretics.  Of  the  theo- 
logical contests  among  the  orthodox  them- 
selves, little  can  be  said.  In  this  century 
were  scattered  the  seeds  of  those  grievous 
contests  which  afterwards  severed  the 
Greeks  from  the  Latins;  nor  were  they 
merely  scattered,  they  also  took  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  Roman 
domination  appeared  altogether  insuffer- 
able. In  Britain,  the  ancient  Christians  of 
that  country  contended  with  the  new  or 
Romish  Christians  of  the  Saxon  race,  whom 
Augustine  had  converted  to  Christ.  They 
contended  respecting  various  things ;  as 
baptism  and  the  tonsure,  but  especially 
about  the  time  for  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Easter.3  But  these  controversies  did  not 
relate  to  religion  itself;  and  they  were 
settled  and  determined  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, by  the  Benedictine  monks  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Romans.4 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IIISTOItY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

1.  In  the  council  which  is  called  Quini- 
sextum,  the  Greeks  made  various  enact- 
ments respecting  religious  rites  and  forms 
of  worship,  in  which  there  were  several 
deviations  from  the  Roman  usage.  These 
canons  were  publicly  received  in  all  the 
churches  within  the  territories  of  the  Greek 
emperors  j  and  likewise  by  all  churches 
which  accorded  in  doctrine  and  worship 
with  the  Greeks,   though  situated  in  the 


1  Of  this  man.  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  he 
was  a  monk,  and  that  he  wrote  a  hook  against  the 
seven  chapters  of  rhiloponus.—  Schl. 

2  Photius,  Iiiblioth.  Codex  clxx.  p.  37.f). 

a  Cummianus'  Epistle,  in  Ussher's  SyUoge  Bpistol. 
Hibemic.  p.  24,  See;  Bede,  Hitt.  Bed.  lib.  iii.  cap.  jcxv.; 
Wilkins,  Concilia  Mag.  Britan.  torn.  i.  p.  37",  42  j  Acta 
Sanctor.  Fe'oruarii,  torn.  iii.  p.  21,  84. 

*  Mabillon,  Prcef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened. 
torn,  iii.  p.  2,  &c. 


dominions  of  barbarian  kings.3  Nearly  all 
the  Roman  pontiffs  likewise  added  some- 
thing new  to  the  ancient  ceremonies;  as  if 
they  had  supposed  that  no  one  could  teach 
Christianity  with  success,  unless  he  could 
delight  a  Christian  assembly  with  strange 
shows  and  mummery.  These  rites  and 
usages  were  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
propagated  from  Rome  among  the  other 
Latin  churches ;  for  the  arrogance  of  the 
pontiffs  would  not.  suffer  any  of  them  to 
deviate  from  the  Roman  usage. 

2.  A  few  specimens  may  serve  for  exam- 
ples. The  number  of  festivals,  which  was 
already  oppressively  great,  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  day  consecrated  to  the 
wood  of  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
hung  ;6  and  another  to  the  commemoration 
of  his  ascent  to  heaven.7     Boniface  V.  in- 

5  This  council  was  held  at  Constantinople  a.d.  692, 
and  was  composed  chiefly  of  oriental  bishops,  of  whom 
more  than  two  hundred  were  assembled.  The  place  of 
the  sessions  was  a  hall  in  the  imperial  palace  called 
Trullus ;  whence  the  council  was  denominated  Con- 
cilium Trullanum  and  Concilium  in  Trullo.  It  was 
properly  the  seventh  General  council,  and  supplied 
canons  for  the  church  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  had 
neglected  to  make.  Being  thus  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  general  councils,  it  was  called  Con- 
cilium Quinisextum.  See  chap.  v.  sec.  12,  below. — 
Mur. 

6  This  festival  was  instituted  by  the  emperor  Ilera- 
clius  in  the  year  G31,  after  he  had  vanquished  the  Per- 
sians and  recovered  from  them  the  supposed  real  cross, 
which  Cosroes  their  king  had  carried  off  fourteen  years 
before.  The  festival  was  established  by  Pope  Honorius, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  West  in  this  century.  For 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  then  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  were  beginning  gradually  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  jurisdiction.  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  festival,  which  the  Greeks  call 
aravpo(f>dy£ta  [and  the  Latins,  exaltatio  cruris,  kept 
Sept.  14;  see  Baronius,  Annates,  ad.  arm.  G28. — Mur.'\ 
occurs  in  the  Collatio  of  St  Maximus  with  Theodosiu.;, 
bishop  of  Ca;sarea,  a.d.  G50.  See  Baumgarten,  Erliiii- 
terung  der  Christl.  Altertkumer,  p.  310.  —  Schl. 

7  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosheim  had  here  given  his 
authority  for  placing  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Ascension 
in  this  century.  Among  the  fifty  days  next  following 
Easter,  this  festival  had  been  observed  by  the  Christians 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  ever  since  the  fourth  century; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Augustine,  Epist.  118,  ad  Januar. 
Chrysostom,  Homil.  G2,  torn.  vii.  and  llomil.  35,  torn.  v. 
Constitut tones  Apostol.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xxxiii. ;  lib.  v.  cap. 
xix.;  and  especially  from  the  Concil.  Agaihense,  a.d.  506, 
where  the  2 1st  Canon  says:  Pascha,  Natale  Domini,  Epi- 
phania,  Ascensionem  Domini,  Pentecosten  et  natalem 
S.  Johannis  Baptistee,  vel  si  qui  maximi  dies  in  festivi- 
tatibus  habentur,  nonnisi  in  civitatibus  aut  in  parochiis 
teneant.  (Harduin,  torn.  ii.  p.  1000.)  Instead  of  this 
festival  might  be  mentioned  the  Feast  of  all  Saints,  as 
originating  in  this  century  under  Pope  Boniface.  In 
the  eastern  churches  it  had  indeed  been  observed  ever 
since  the  fourth  century  on  the  eighth  day  after  Whit- 
sunday, and  was  called  the  Feast  of  all  the  Martyrs. 
But  in  the  western  churches  it  had  the  following  origin. 
Boniface  in  the  year  G10  obtained  by  gift  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary  and  all  the  martyrs  ;  as  it  had  before  been  sacred 
to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Cybele.  On  this 
occasion  he  ordered  the  feast  of  all  the  apostles  to  be 
kept  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  was  afterwards  assigned 
only  to  Philip  and  James  ;  and  the  feast  of  all  the  mar- 
tyrs on  the  12th  of  May.  But  this  last  feast  being  fre- 
quented by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  Gregory  IV.  in 
the  year  834  transferred  it  to  a  season  of  the  year  w  h<  n 
provisions  were  more  easily  obtained,  thai  is  to  the 
first  day  of  November ;  and  also  conseoral  id  It  I"  -•"' 
Saints.     See  Baumgarten,  Chris:!.  Altcrthiinur,  p.  313. 
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vested  the  churches  with  those  rights  of 
asylum,  which  afforded  to  all  villains  a 
license  to  commit  crimes  without  much 
danger.1  The  art  of  ornamenting  churches 
magnificently  was  perfected  with  great  dili- 
gence by  Honorius.2  For  as  neither  Christ 
nor  his  apostles  had  enjoined  anything  on 
this  subject,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  their 
vicar  should  confer  this  favour  on  mankind. 
Of  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus,  which  was  deemed  necessary 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  for  giving  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the 
assemblies  for  public  worship,  I  shall  say 
nothing. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    HERESIES. 

1.  The  Greeks  during  this  century,  and 
especially  in  the  reigns  of  Constans,  Con- 
stantino Pogonatus,  and  Justinian  II.  were 
engaged  in  fierce  combat  with  the  Pauli- 
cians,  whom  they  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Manichtcans,  and  wbo  lhvd  in  Armenia 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  Greeks 
assailed  them,  not  so  much  with  arguments 
as  with  military  force  and  with  legal  enact- 
ments and  penalties ;  for  one  Constantino, 
during  the  reign  of  Constans,  had  resusci- 
tated this  sect,  then  exhausted  and  ready  to 
become  extinct,  and  had  propagated  its  doc- 
trines with  great  success.3  But  the  history 
of  this  sect,  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  will  be 
stated  more  explicitly  under  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  its  conflicts  with  the 
Greeks  came  to  au  open  and  bloody  war. 


—  Schl.     [And  Gieseler's    Text-look,  by  Cunningham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  CO,  note  11. — Mur. 

i  Temples  were  anciently,  even  among  pagans,  places 
of  safety  for  valuable  goods,  and  for  men  in  times  of 
war  and  oppression.  Among  the  Christians  at  first 
only  the  altar  and  the  choir  enjoyed  this  privilege. 
Afterwards  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  finally  the 
whole  inclosure  participated  in  it.  All  persons  under 
prosecution  whether  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  might 
there  be  secure  till  their  case  was  investigated.  But 
public  debtors.  Jews,  runaway  slaves,  robbers,  mur- 
derers, banditti,  and  adulterers,  were  prohibited  by  law 
from  this  right  of  sanctuary.  Yet  in  the  western 
churches  this  right  of  asylum  degenerated  into  a  source 
of  the  most  shocking  disorders  ;  and  to  them  this  regu- 
lation of  Boniface  especially  gave  the  occasion.  Ana^- 
tasius  Bibliothecarius  says  of  him  :  "  He  ordained  that 
no  person,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  should 
be  delivered  up." — Scltt. 

2  See  Anastasius  in  his  life  of  this  pontiff.  He  says 
of  him,  among  other  things,  that  "  he  covered  the  Con- 
fessional of  St.  Feter  with  pure  silver,  which  weighed 
1 87  pounds.  He  overlaid  the  great  doors  at  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  which  were  called  Mediana:,  with  silver 
weighing  975  pounds.  He  also  made  two  large  silver 
candlesticks  of  equal  dimensions,  weighing  each  62 
pounds.  He  likewise  made  for  the  church  of  St.  An- 
drew a  silver  table  before  the  Confessional  as  above, 
which  weighed  73  pounds,"  &c. — Schl. 

3  Photius,  Contra  Manichaos,  lib.  i.  p.  61.  Petrus 
Siculus,  Hist.  ManichcBor.  p.  41,  &c.  Cedrenus, 
Compend.  Histor.  p.  431,  ed.  Venice. 


2.  In  Italy  the  Lombards  preferred  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Nicene  council.  In  Gaul  and  in  Ens;- 
land  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  con- 
troversies  still  produced  some  disquietude. 
In  the  East  the  ancient  sects,  which  the 
imperial  laws  had  repressed  but  had  by  no 
means  subdued  and  extinguished,  raised 
their  heads  in  several  places,  and  were  able 
to  secure  adherents.  Fear  of  the  laws  and 
of  punishment  induced  these  sects  to  seek  a 
temporary  concealment ;  but  when  the 
power  of  their  foes  was  somewhat  abridged, 
they  again  resumed  courage. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  ISTcstorians  and 
Monophysites  under  those  new  lords  of  the 
East,  the  Saracens,  was  far  happier  than 
before  that  conquest;  indeed,  while  the 
[orthodox]  Greeks  were  oppressed  and  ba- 
nished, both  these  sects  were  everywhere 
preferred  before  them.  Jesujabus,  the  so- 
vereign pontiff' of  the  Nestorians,  concluded 
a  treaty  first  with  Mohammed  and  after- 
wards with  Omar,  and  obtained  many  ad- 
vantages for  his  sect.4  There  is  likewise 
extant  an  injunction  or  Testament,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  that  is,  a  diploma  of  Mo- 
bammed  himself,  in  which  he  promises  full 
security  to  all  Christians  living  under  his 
dominion ;  and  though  some  learned  men 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  instrument, 
yet  the  Mohammedans  do  not  call  it  in 
question.5     The  successors  of  Mohammed 


4  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  J'atic.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii. 
p.  04,  &c. 

•>  This  famous  Testament  of  Mohammed  was  brought 
into  Europe  from  the  East  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a  Capuchin  monk  ;  and  first  pub- 
lished, Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  Paris,  1630; 
and  afterwards  the  Lutherans,  John  Fabricius,  a.d.  1638, 
and  Hinckelmann,  a.d.  1690,  published  it  in  Latin.  See 
liottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.  237;  Asseman, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  fat/can.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  95;  Itenau- 
dot,  Histor.  Patriar.  Alexandr.  p.  168.  Those  who  with 
Grotius  reject  this  Testament,  suppose  it  was  fabricated 
by  the  monks  living  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  to  circumvent 
their  hard  masters,  the  Mohammedans.  Nor  is  the 
supposition  incredible.  For  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai 
formerly  showed  a  similar  edict  of  Mohammed,  which 
they  said  he  drew  up  while  a  private  man ;  an  edict 
exceedingly  favourable  to  them,  and  beyond  all  contro- 
versy fraudulently  drawn  up  by  themselves.  The  fraud 
was  sufficiently  manifest ;  yet  the  Mohammedans,  a 
people  destitute  of  all  erudition,  believed  it  was  a  genu- 
ine ordinance  of  their  prophet,  and  they  believe  so  still. 
This  imposition  is  treated  of  by  Cantimir,  Hist,  de 
V  Empire  Ottoman,  tome  ii.  p.  269,  &c.  The  argument 
therefore  which  Renaudot  and  others  draw  in  favour  of 
the  Testament  in  question,  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  authenticity  by  the  Mohammedans,  is  of  little 
weight ;  because  in  things  of  this  nature,  no  people 
could  be  more  easily  imposed  upon  than  the  rude  and 
illiterate  Mohammedans.  Nor  is  the  argument  of  more 
force  which  the  opposers  of  the  Testament  draw  from 
the  difference  of  its  style  from  that  of  the  Koran .  For 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Mohammed  himself 
composed  this  Testament ;  he  might  have  employed  his 
secretary.  But  however  dubious  the  Testament  itself 
may  be,  the  subject  matter  of  it  is  not  doubtful.  For 
learned  men  have  proved  by  powerful  arguments,  that 
Mohammed  originally  would  allow  no  injury  to  be 
offered  to  the  Christians,  and  especially  to  the  Nes- 
torians.   [This  Testament  is  a  formal  compact  between 
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in  Persia  employed  the  Mestarians  in  the 

most  important  affaire  and  business  both  of 
the  court  and  of  the  provinces;  nor  would 
they  sutler  any  patriarch,  except  the  one 
who  governed  this  sect,  to  reside  in  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon.1  The  Monophysites 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  were  equally  fortunate. 
In  Egypt,  Amru  having  taken  Alexandria 
in  the  year  644,  directed  Benjamin,  the 
Monophysite  pontiff,  to  occupy  the  see  of 
Alexandria;  and  from  that  time  for  nearly 
a  century,  the  Melchites  or  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  opinions  of  the  Greek  church, 
had  no  prelate.2 

4.  Among  the  Greeks,  who  were  otner- 
wise  greatly  distracted,  there  arose  a  new 
sect  in  the  year  630,  during  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  which  soon  produced  such  com- 
motions that  both  the  East  and  the  Y> 
united  to  put  it  down.  An  ill-timed  effort 
at  peace  produced  war.  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  considering  the  immense  evils 
resulting  to  the  Greek  empire  from  the  re- 
volt of  the  Nestorians  to  the  Persians,  was 
exceedingly  desirous  of  reconciling  the  Mo- 
nophysites to  the  Greek  church,  lest  the 
empire  should  receive  a  new  wound  by  their 
separation  from  it.  He  therefore  during 
his  war  with  the  Persians,  first  had  a  con- 
ference in  the  year  622  with  one  Paul,  a 
principal  man  among  the  Armenian  Mono- 
physites ;  and  afterwards  in  the  year  629 
at  Hierapolis,  with  Anastasius,  the  Catho- 
licus  or  patriarch  of  the  Monophysites,  re- 
specting the  means  of  restoring  harmony. 
Both  of  them  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that 
the  believers  in  one  nature  of  Christ  might 
be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  be  reconciled  to 
the  Greeks,  provided  the  Greeks  would  ad- 
mit and  profess  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  after 
the  union  of  the  two  natures,  there  was  but 
one  will  and  one  voluntary  operation. 
Heraclius  stated  what  he  had  learned  from 
these  men  to  Sergius  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  a  native  of  Syria  and 
descended  from  parents  who  were  Mono- 
physites. This  prelate  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  might  be  held  and  inculcated  without 
prejudice  to  the  truth  or  to  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  that  after  the 
union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  there  was 


Mohammed  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites  on  the  other.  He  promises  to  them  his 
protection,  and  they  promise  to  him  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience. He  promises  them  entire  religious  freedom  ; 
and  they  promise  him  support  against  his  enemies. 
Mohammed  might  have  deemed  it  sound  policy  to  con- 
clude such  a  treaty  with  these  sectaries  ;  that  by  their 
aid  he  might  subdue  the  countries  of  Asia  subject  to 
the  Greek  emperors. —  SiftiL 

1  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.  to;n.  iii.  par. 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriar.  Alexandr. 
p.  1G3,  1G9. 

2  Itenaudjt,  ubi  supra,  p.  1GS. 


but  one  will  and  one  operation  of  will. 
Heraclius  therefore,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  discord  both  in  church  and  state,  issued 
a  decree  in  the  year  630  that  this  faith 
should  be  received  and  taught.3 

5.  At  first  the  affair  seemed  to  go  on 
well;  for  although  some  refused  to  comply 
with  the  imperial  edict,  yet  the  two  pa- 
triarchs of  the  East,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria 
and  Athanasius  of  Antioch,  did  not  hesitate 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  the  see 
of  Jerusalem  was  then  vacant.4  The  con- 
sent of  the  Latin  patriarch  or  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  perhaps  not  deemed  necessary, 
in  an  affair  which  related  so  exclusively  to 
the  oriental  church.  Cyrus,  whom  the  em- 
peror had  promoted  from  the  see  of  Phasis 
to  that  of  Alexandria,  held  a  council,  by  the 
seventh  decree  of  which  the  doctrine  of 
Monothcletism,  which  the  emperor  wished 
to  have  introduced,  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed.5 And  this  modification  of  the  de- 
cree of  Chalcedon  was  so  influential  with 
the  Monothelites  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  and 
other  provinces,  that  a  great  part  of  them 
returned  to  the  church.  They  seem  how- 
ever to  have  explained  the  doctrine  of  one 
will  in  Christ,  which  was  certainly  equivo- 
cal, according  to  their  own  views,  and  not 
according  to  the  general  sentiments  of  their 
sect. 

6.  But  this  fair  prospect  of  peace  and 
harmony  was  blasted,  and  a  formidable 
contest  excited  by  a  single  monk  of  Pales- 
tine named  Sophronius.  He  being  present 
at  the  council  of  Alexandria,  held  by  Cyrus 
in  the  year  633,  strenuously  resisted  the 
article  which  related  to  one  will  in  Christ ; 
and  the  next  year  634,  being  made  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  a  council,  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Monothelites,  and 
maintained   that,    by   their   doctrine,    the 


3  The  writers  who  give  account  of  this  sect  are  enu- 
merated by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grceca,  vol.  x.  p.  204. 
The  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text  is  derived 
from  the  original  sources,  and  rests  on  the  most  explicit 
testimony.  [The  most  important  of  the  ancient  docu- 
ments are  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  a.d.  G49,  and  in  those  of  the  sixth  general 
council  held  at  Constantinople  a.d.  GH,  G82.  Among 
the  modern  writers  the  most  full  and  candid  is  "YValch, 
Hist,  der  Ketzer,  vol.  ix.  p.  3  — G67.  See  also  Schrbeckh, 
Kirehengesch.  vol.  xx.  p.  38G — 453,  and  Bower's  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  from  Honorius  to  the  end  of  this  century. 
— Mur. 

4  See  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  iii.  p.  2G4. 

5  The  documents  of  this  council  are  in  Ilarduin, 
Conci/iu,  torn.  iii.  p.  1327,  &c.  The  intention  of  Cyrus 
was  good.  He  wished  to  gain  over  the  Beverians  and 
the  Theodosians,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  the 
Christians  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  considered  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will  and  one  operation  as  the  best  means  for 
this  end.  He  therefore  in  several  canons  spoke  of  jane 
single  theandric  operation  in  Christ  (vibv  ivepyovura 
to.  Oeonpe-rrrj  /cai  av8p(t>m.va  /u.ia  OeavSpiicfj  eVe'pytio )  yet 
for  the  sake  of  peace  he  refrained  from  affirming  <  Lther 
one  or  two  wills  and  operations.  This  Btep,  though 
taken  with  the  best  intentions,  gave  occasion  afterwards 
to  the  most  violent  theological  contests.—  .S'<7</. 
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Eutychian  error  respecting  the  amalgama- 
tion and  confusion  of  natures  in  Christ,  was 
revived  and  brought  into  the  church.  He 
drew  over  many,  particularly  among  the 
monks,  to  his  sentiments,  and  he  made  spe- 
cial efforts  to  gain  over  Honorius  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  his  side.1  But  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople wrote  a  long  and  discreet  letter 
to  Honorius,  which  induced  him  to  decide, 
that  those  held  sound  doctrine  who  taught 
that  there  was  one  will  and  one  operation 
in  Christ.2     Hence  arose  severe  contests, 


1  Sophronius  was  most  sincere  and  decorous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Monotheletism.  In  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  he  fell  down  before  Cyrus  and 
intreated  him  not  to  sanction  such  a  doctrine.  But  he 
was  alone  in  his  opposition.  Cyrus  treated  him  ten- 
derly, advised  him  to  confer  with  Sergius  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sergius  for  Sophronius  to  carry.  "When  arrived  at 
Constantinople  Sergius  endeavoured  to  soothe  him, 
represented  the  point  as  unessential,  agreed  to  write  to 
Cyrus  not  to  allow  any  controversy  on  the  subject,  but 
to*  leave  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  speculate  as  he 
pleased  about  it.  Sophronius  now  agreed  to  keep 
silence.  But  when  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  his 
conscience  would  not  let  him  rest.  Whether  he  as- 
sembled a  provincial  synod  as  Mosheim  asserts,  is 
questionable.  But  his  circular  epistle  to  the  other 
patriarchs  on  occasion  of  his  consecration  contained  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  host  of  quo- 
tations from  the  fathers  in  proof  that  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills  and  two  operations  was  the  only  true  doctrine. 
See  the  letter  in  Harduin's  Cunc'dia,  torn.  iii.  p.  1257. — - 
Mur. 

-  The  adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  disprove  this,  lest  one  of  the  pon- 
tiffs should  seem  to  have  erred  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment.  See  among  many  others,  Harduin,  De  Sacra- 
mento Aliaris,  inhis  Opp.  Selecta,  p.  255,  &c.  Andindeed 
it  is  not  difficult  either  to  accuse  or  excuse  the  man. 
For  he  appears  not  to  have  known  what  he  did  think 
on  the  subject,  and  to  have  annexed  no  very  definite 
ideas  to  the  words  which  he  used.  Yet  he  did  say  that 
there  was  but  one  will  and  one  operation  of  ivitt  in 
Christ.  A  nd  for  this  he  was  condemned  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  therefore  a  heretic  beyond 
all  controversy,  if  it  be  true  that  universal  councils 
cannot  err.  See  Bossuet,  D<fensio  Dedaraiionis  quam 
Clems  GaUicanns,  anno  1GS2,  de  Foiestate  Ecclesiastics, 
sxiixi-,  par.  ii.  lib.  xii.  cap.  xxi.  &c.  p.  182,  &e.  Add 
,e,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  tome  i.  p.  391,  occ.  [Hono- 
rius wa3  made  acquainted  by  Sergius,  in  the  above 
mentioned  letter,  with  the  origin  and  whole  progress 
of  the  controversy;  and  he  was  so  impressed  that  in 
his  answer  to  Sergius  (which  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
torn.  iii.  p.  1319,  &c),  he  so  far  agreed  with  Sergius, 
that  he  would  not  have  either  one  or  two  operations 
and  divine  wills  affirmed;  yet  he  did  very  clearly  main- 
tain but  one  will  in  Christ,  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  Sophronius,  and  declared  the  whole  controversy  to 
be  unimportant  and  mere  logomachy.  There  is  extant 
also  (ibid.  p.  1351)  an  extract  from  a  second  letter  of 
Honorius  to  Sergius,  in  which  he  still  farther  confirms 
his  opinion.  The  friends  of  the  Romish  church  have 
taken  great  pains  to  justify  this  mistake  of  Honorius. 
The  Acts  of  the  sixth  general  council,  say  they,  are 
corrupted  and  the  name  of  Honorius  has  been  wickedly 
foisted  into  them.  Honorius  was  not  condemned  for 
heresy  but  for  his  forbearance.  He  meant  to  deny  only 
that  there  were  two  opposite  wills  in  Christ.  He  wrote 
only  as  a  private  person  and  not  as  a  bishop,  and  also 
when  ill-informed  by  Sergius  ;  and  moreover  retracted 
afterwards  his  opinion.  But  even  Catholic  writers 
have  confuted  these  subterfuges — e.g.  Richer,  Hid. 
Concil.  General,  p.  29G,  &c.;  Du  Tin,  Biblioth.  torn. 
vi.  p.  07,  &e.  Honorius  was  condemned  not  only  in 
the  sixth  general  council,  but  also  in  the  seventli  and 
eighth  and  in  that  in  Trullo,  and  likewise  by  his  own 
successors  (Agatho,  Leo  II.  Hadrian,  &c.)  and  is 
named  in  several  Rituals,  and  particularly  in  the  Bre- 


which  divided  the  commonwealth  as  well  as 
the  church  into  two  parties. 

7.  To  quiet  these  great  commotions, 
Heraclius  published  in  the  year  639,  an 
Ecthesis,  that  is,  a  formula  of  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Sergius,  in  which,  while  he  forbade 
all  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  there 
were  only  one  or  a  twofold  action  or  opera- 
tion in  Christ,  he  clearly  stated  that  there 
was  but  one  will  in  Christ.3  This  new  law 
was  approved  by  not  a  few  in  the  East,  and 
first  of  all  by  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople, 
who  on  the  death  of  Sergius  succeeded  to 
that  see  in  the  year  639. 4  But  the  Roman 
pontiff,  John  IV.  in  a  council  held  this  year 
at  Rome,  rejected  the  Ecthesis  and  con- 
demned the  Alonothelites.5  As  the  contro- 
versy still  continued,  the  emperor  Constans 
in  the  year  648,  with  the  consent  of  Paul 
of  Constantinople,  published  a  new  edict 
called  the  Typus,  by  which  the  Ecthesis 
was  annulled  and  silence  enjoined  on  both 
the  contending  parties,  as  well  with  regard 
to  one  will,  as  with  regard  to  one  operation 
of  will  in  Christ.6  But  by  the  excited 
monks  silence  was  viewed  as  a  crime,  and 
by  their  instigation  Martin,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  five 
bishops  in  the  year  649,  anathematized 
both  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Typus  (but  with- 
out naming  the  emperors)  and  likewise  all 
patrons  of  the  Monothelites.7 


viary  and  in  the  festival  of  Leo  II.  together  with  Ser- 
gius and  Cyrus,  as  a  person  damnatce  memories.  This 
is  manifest  proof  that  no  one  then  even  thought  of  an 
infallibility  in  the  Romish  popes,  notwithstanding  in 
modern  times  the  name  of  Honorius  has  been  erased 
from  the  Breviaries. —  Schl.  [See  Bower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes  (Agatho),  vol.  iii.  and  Gieseler's  Text-bock  by 
Cunningham,  vol.  i.  u.  309,  note  IT. — Mur. 

3  This  Ecthesis  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p. 
791,  &c Schl. 

i  Previously  to  this,  Sergius  assembled  the  clergy  at 
Constantinople,  and  not  only  established  the  new  Con- 
cordat, but  ordained  that  all  clergymen  who  should  not 
adopt  it  should  be  liable  to  deposition,  and  all  monks 
and  laymen  be  liable  to  excommunication.  Extracts 
from  the  Acts  of  this  council  are  given  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Lateran  council  [a.d.  649]  in  Harduin,  torn.  iii.  p. 
795,  cS:c.  Pyrrhus,  the  successor  of  Sergius,  likewise 
received  this  formula  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  a.d. 
G 10,  and  commanded  all  bishops,  whether  present  or 
absent,  to  subscribe  1 5  it.  See  the  extracts  from  the 
Acts  of  this  council  in  Harduin,  torn.  iii.  p.  707- — 
Schl. 

5  Heraclius  transmitted  the  E(  thesis  to  Pope  Severi- 
nus  at  Rome  by  the  exarch  Isaacius.  (Harduin,  torn, 
iii.  p.  803.)  Whether  Severinus  submitted  to  it  is  un- 
certain. But  that  his  envoys  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  election,  could  not  suc- 
ceed till  they  had  engaged  he  should  receive  it.  i> 
certain.  His  successor,  John  IV.  rejected  it  soon  after 
his  elevation  to  efhee,  in  a  Romish  council  of  which  we 
have  only  very  dubious  accounts.  On  the  side  of  this 
pope  stood  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  Numidia,  Byxi- 
cene,  the  Provincia  Proconsularis,  and  Mauritania : 
from  all  of  which  provinces  synodal  epistles  are  stiil 
extant,  which  show  that  the  bishops  there  passed  reso- 
lutions against  the  Ecthesis.  They  are  in  Harduin, 
torn.  iii.  p.  727,  &c. —  Schl. 

G  This  Typus  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p. 
S23,  ko.—  Schl. 

7  This  council  was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
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8.  The  audacity  of  Martin  in  anathema- 
tizing the  imperial  edicts  provoked  Constans 
to  issue  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  pontiff 
by  the  exarch  Calliopas,  and  for  his  trans- 
portation in  the  year  650  to  the  island  of 
Naxia.  Maximus,  the  ringleader  of  the 
seditious  monks,  was  banished  to  Bizyca, 
and  others  not  less  factious  were  punished 
in  different  ways.1  The  succeeding  Roman 
pontiffs,  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  were  more 
discreet  and  moderate,  especially  the  latter, 
who  received  Constans,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Rome  in  the  year  663,  with  the  highest 
honours,  and  adopted  measures  to  prevent 
the  controversy  from  being  rekindled.2  It 
therefore  slept  in  silence  for  several  years ; 
but  as  it  was  only  a  concealed  fire  which 
burned  in  secret,  and  as  new  commotions 
hazardous  to  the  public  peace  were  con- 
stantly to  be  feared,  Constantine  Pogona- 
tus,  the  son  of  Constans,  having  advised 


the  Lateran,  and  thence  called  the  Lateran  Council. 
The  Acts  of  it  are  in  Harduin,  torn.  iii.  p.  626 — 946. 
The  year  before,  Pope  Theodore  had  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  he  condemned  Pyrrhus  who  had  lost 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of 
his  taking  part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  that  city  at 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  together  with  his  suc- 
cessor Paul ;  and  had  mingled  some  of  the  sacramental 
wine  with  the  ink  with  which  he  signed  their  condem- 
nation. See  Walch,  Hist,  der  Kirchenv.ersam.  p.  419. 
The  Emperor  Constans  hoped  by  means  of  his  Typus, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  these  commotions  ;  and  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  succeeded,  if  he  had  had  only  candid 
and  reasonable  men  to  deal  with.  But  at  Rome  a  de- 
termined spirit  of  self-justification  prevailed,  and  un- 
fortunately Pope  Martin  was  a  man  who  sought  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  learning  by  metaphysical  wrangling. 
He  condemned  in  this  council  the  opinions  of  an  Ara- 
bian bishop,  Theodorus  of  Pharan,  a  zealous  Monophy- 
site,  but  touched  so  lightly  on  the  doctrines  of  Honorius 
as  not  even  to  mention  his  name. —  Schl. 

l  To  give  the  proceeding  a  less  exceptionable  aspect, 
Pope  Martin  was  accused  of  various  crimes.  He  was 
charged  with  being  a  partisan  of  the  rebel  exarch 
Olympius,  with  sending  supplies  of  money  to  the  Sara- 
cens, &c.  Prom  Naxia  he  was  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  there  subjected  to  a  judicial  trial.  He  would 
certainly  have  lost  his  head  as  a  traitor,  had  not  the 
dying  patriarch  Paul  moved  the  emperor  to  commute 
his  punishment  into  banishment  to  Cherson,  where  he 
soon  after  died  in  great  distress.  See  his  fourteenth 
and  following  Epistles,  in  Labbe,  Coiic'lia,  torn,  vi.; 
and  Concilia  Regia,  torn,  xv.;  and  Muratori,  History 
of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  125,  &c. — Schl.  \ Also  Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii. — Mur. 

'-  Vitalian,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected,  dispatched  his 
envoys  to  Constantinople,  and  by  them  sent  the  cus- 
tomary confession  of  his  faith  to  the  patriarch.  The 
discreet  procedure  of  the  Pope  and  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  caused  his  envoys  to  be  well 
received,  and  to  be  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Constantine 
with  splendid  presents.  The  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
pi .'  also,  in  his  letter  of  reply,  expressed  warm  desires 
for  union  and  harmony.  When  the  emperor  Constans 
In  tli  ■  year  663  came  to  Rome,  in  his  campaign  against 
th"  Lombard-,  the  Pope  showed  him  more  honour  than 
it  became  his  papal  character  to  show  to  one  who  had 
[Bordered  his  own  brother;  for  the  emperor  a  few  years 
before  had  put  to  death  his  own  brother,  the  deacon 
Theododos.  The  Pope,  with  all  his  clergy,  went  out 
to  meet  him  two  miles  from  Home,  and  escorted  him 
into  the  citT.  Bat  all  the  honours  he  showed  to  the 
emperor  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  carrying  off  to 
Constantinople  all  the  brass  which  ornamented  the  city, 
nnd  even  the  plates  which  covered  the  roof  of  the  J'an- 
theon.  See Anaatasma.  DePita  Vitatianit  andPaulua 
Diaconus,  Hist.  Longobar.  lib.  v.  oap.  vi.  rii. — Schl. 


with  the  Roman  pontiff  Agatho,  summoned 
a  general  council  in  the  year  680,  which  is 
called  the  sixth  of  the  oecumenical  councils ; 
and  here  he  permitted  the  Monothelites  and 
the  Roman  pontiff  Honorius  to  be  con- 
demned, in  the  presence  of  Agatho's  legates, 
and  he  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil with  the  sanction  of  penal  laws.3 

9.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  Monothelites,  or  what  it  was 
their  adversaries  condemned;  for  neither 
party  is  uniform  in  its  statements,  and  both 
disclaim  the  errors  imputed  to  them.  I. 
The  Monothelites  disclaimed  all  connexion 
with  the  Eutychians  and  the  Monophysites, 
and  confessed  that  there  were  in  Christ  the 
Saviour  two  natures,  so  united  without 
mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  constitute  but 
one  person.  II.  They  admitted  that  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  was  endowed  with  a 
will,  or  the  faculty  of  willing  and  choosing, 
and  that  it  did  not  lose  this  power  of  willing 
and  choosing  in  consequence  of  its  union 
with  the  divine  nature ;  for  they  held  and 
taught  that  Christ  was  perfect  man  as  well 
as  perfect  God,  and  of  course  that  his  hu- 
man soul  had  the  power  of  willing  and 
choosing.  III.  They  denied  that  this  power 
of  willing  and  choosing  in  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  was  inactive  or  inoperative ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  conceded  that  it  operated 
together  with  the  divine  will.  IV.  They 
therefore  in  reality  admitted  two  wills  in 
Christ,  and  that  both  were  active  and  ope- 
rative wills.4      Yet,  Y.  Thev  maintained 


3  This  council  was  called  by  the  emperor,  who  pre- 
sided in  it  in  person.  The  number  of  bishops  was 
small  at  first,  but  increased  to  near  two  hundred. 
There  were  eighteen  sessions  from  the  7th  Nov.  680  to 
the  10th  Sept.  681 .  No  one  of  the  ancient  councils  was 
conducted  with  more  decorum  and  fairness;  yet  not 
the  bible  but  the  decrees  of  former  councils  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  the  authority  relied  upon. 
All  the  great  patriarchs  were  present,  either  personally 
or  by  their  representatives.  At  first  the  two  parties 
were  nearly  balanced.  But  in  the  eighth  session  March 
7th,  George,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  orthodox,  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  Macarius,  the  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  who  stood  firm  at  the  head  of  the  Monothelites, 
was  now  outvoted,  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his 
office.  The  Monothelites.  as  soon  as  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  heretics,  lost  their  seats  ;  and  therefore  the 
decrees  of  the  council  were  finally  carried  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Theodorus  of  Pharan,  Cyrus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Sergius,  Pyrrhus  and  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
Honorius  of  Rome,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  and  some 
others,  were  condemned  as  heretics  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  two  wills,  a  human  and  divine,  and  two  kinds  of 
voluntary  acts  in  Christ,  defined  and  established.  The 
Acts  of  this  council,  Gr.  and  Lat.  are  in  llarduhf  s 
Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  1043—1644;  and  they  are  not  fal- 
sified as  some  Catholics  formerly  asserted.  See  Com- 
befis,  Diss.  Apologet.  pro  Actti  vi.  Syno/Ji,  in  bis 
Auctar.  Bibtioth.  Patr.  nov.  torn.  ii.  p.  65;  Forbes, 
Tnttrttctio  Hit.  Thiol,  lib.  v.  cap.  x. ;  Da  Pin,  />/'- 
liot/i.  des  Auteurt  Eccles.  tome  vi.  p.  81;  Cave, 
Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  605;  Dower,  /."•>■  of  the  Popet  (Aga- 
tho), vol.  iii. —  Mur. 

i  They  admitted  two  (acuities  orTOluntarj  po* 
human  and  a  divine;  but  maintained  thai  « hen  brought 
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that,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  but  one 
"will  and  one  operation  of  will  in  Christ. 

10.  But  these  positions  were  not  ex- 
plained in  precisely  the  same  manner  by  all 
who  were  called  Monothelites.  Some  of 
them,  as  may  be  fully  proved,  intended  no 
more  than  that  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  the 
human  and  the  divine,  were  always  harmo- 
nious, and  in  this  sense  one ;  or  that  the 
human  will  always  accorded  with  the  divine 
will,  and  was  therefore  always  holy,  up- 
right, and  good.  And  in  this  opinion  there 
is  nothing  censurable.1  But  others,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  Monophysites,  sup- 
posed that  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  that  is, 
the  two  powers  of  willing,  in  consequence 
of  the  personal  union  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
two  natures,  were  amalgamated  and  became 
one  will;  yet  they  still  admitted  that  the 
two  wills  could  be,  and  should  be,  discri- 
minated in  our  conceptions.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  sect  and  those  possessing  the 
greatest  acumen,  supposed  that  the  will  of 
Christ's  human  soul  was  the  instrument  of 
his  divine  will,  yet  when  moved  and 
prompted  to  act,  it  operated  and  put  forth 
volitions  in  connexion  with  the  divine  will.8 
From  this  supposition,  the  position  so  obsti- 
nately maintained  by  the  Monothelites  was 
unavoidable,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one 
will  and  one  operation  of  will ;  for  the  ope- 
ration of  an  instrument  and  of  him  who  uses 
it,  is  not  twofold  but  one.  Setting  aside 
therefore  the  suspicion  of  Eutychianism  and 
other  things  connected  with  that  question, 
the  point  in  controversy  was,  whether  the 
human  will  of  Christ  sometimes  acted  from 
its  own  impulse,  or  whether  it  was  always 
moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. This  controversy  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  fallacious  and  hazardous  nature 
of  every  religious  peace  which  is  made  to  icst 
on  ambiguous  phraseology.  The  friends  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  endeavoured  to 
ensnare  the  Monophysites  by  means  of  a  pro- 
position of  dubious  interpretation;  and  they 
thus  imprudently  involved  the  church  and 
the  state  in  long  protracted  controversies. 


into  action  they  operated  as  if  they  were  hut  one.  By 
the  expression  one  will  therefore,  they  seem  to  have 
intended  one  volition  or  act  of  the  will,  and  by  one 
operation  they  intended  one  mode  of  acting.  See 
Walch,  Hist,  tier  Ketzer.  vol.  ix.  p.  594,  iVe. —  Mm-. 

•  See  Walch,  Hist,  ier  Ketzer.  vol.  ix.  p.  992,  &c 
where  he  names  (in  Anm.  i.  p.  593}  Sergius,  Hono- 
rius,  and  the  Ectlusis,  as  giving  these  views. —  Blur. 

2  According  to  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ix.  p. 
f)94,  &c.  the  subordination  of  the  human  will  to  the 
divine  in  Christ  was  explained  by  some  to  be  altogether 
voluntary,  or  a  consequence  of  the  pious  resignation 
and  the  faith  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  others  sup- 
posed that  it  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  union  by 
which  the  human  nature  became  the  instrument  by 
which  the  divine  nature  worked ;  and  they  illustrated 
the  subject  by  the  subjection  of  man's  bodily  members 
to  the  empire  of  his  mind  or  soul. — Mur. 


1 1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites, thus 
condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Mardaites,  a  people  who  inha- 
bited the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antili- 
banus ;  and  who  about  the  conclusion  of  this 
century  received  from  John  Maro,  their 
first  bishop,  the  name  of  Maronites  which 
they  still  retain.  I\o  one  of  the  ancients 
indeed  has  mentioned  this  man  as  the  per- 
son who  brought  the  Libaniots  to  embrace 
Monotheietism ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  it  was  this  John, 
whose  surname  of  Maro  passed  over  to  the 
people  of  whom  he  was  bishop.3  This  how- 
ever is  demonstrable  from  the  testimony  of 
William  of  Tyre  and  of  other  unexception- 
able witnesses,4  that  the  Maronites  were 
for  a  long  time  Monothelites  in  sentiment, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when  they  became  reconciled  with  the 
Bomish  church  in  the  year  1182,  that  they 
abandoned  the  error  of  one  will  in  Christ. 
The  most  learned  of  the  modern  Maronites 
have  very  studiously  endeavoured  to  wipe 
off"  this  reproach  from  their  nation,  and 
have  advanced  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  their  ancestors  were  always  obedient 
to  the  see  of  Home,  and  never  embraced 
the  sentiments  either  of  the  Monophysites 
or  of  the  Monothelites.  But  they  cannot 
persuade  the  learned  to  believe  so;  for  these 


8  The  surname  of  Maro  was  given  to  this  monk  be- 
cause he  had  lived  in  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St. 
Maro  on  theriver  Orontes,  before  he  took  up  his  residence 
among  the  Mardaites  on  Mount  Lebanon.  A  particu- 
lar account  is  given  cf  him  by  Asseman,  Biblioth. 
Oriental,  dement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  4%.  [Gabriel 
Sionita,  De  Urbibus  et  Moribus  Oriental,  cap.  viii.  de- 
rives the  name  of  Maronites  from  an  abbot  Maron, 
whom  he  extols  for  his  holiness  and  his  virtues  ;  but  he 
will  acknowledge  no  heretical  Maro. —  ScJ/l.  [Gieseler 
in  his  Text-book  by  Cunningham,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  note  5, 
thinks  the  history  of  the  Maronites  has  been  obscured 
by  identifying  that  people  with  the  Mardaites  ;  and  re- 
fers us  to  Duperron,  Rechercites  swr  les  migrations  des 
Mardes  in  the  Mgwoires  de  V  dcud.  des  Insc/ipt.  tome 
1.  p.  1,  "showing  that  the  Mardaites  or  Mards,  a  war- 
like nation  of  Armenia,  were  placed  as  a  garrison  on 
Mount  Libanus  by  Constantine  Pogonatus,  a.d.  676 
(Theophanes  p.  295),  but  withdrawn  a.p.  GS5  by  Jus- 
tinian II.  (ibid.  p.  302)."—  Mur. 

i  The  passage  cf  William  of  Tyre  is  in  his  Hist,  re- 
nan  in  part/bus  Transmar.  gestar.  lib.  xxxii.  cap. 
viii.  and  is  this  : — "  A  Syrian  nation  in  the  province  of 
rhenicia,  inhabiting  the  cliffs  of  Lebanon  near  the  city 
Biblos,  while  enjoying  temporal  peace,  experienced  a 
great  change  in  its  state.  For  having  followed  the 
errors  of  one  Maro,  a  heresiarch,  for  nearly  500  years, 
and  so  as  to  be  called  after  him  Maronites,  and  to  be 
separated  from  the  church  of  the  faithful  and  maintain 
a  separate  worship,  through  divine  influence  returning 
now  to  a  sound  mind  they  put  on  resolution  and  joined 
themselves  to  Aimerieus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch." — 
The  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eutychius,  whose  Annals 
Pocock  has  translated  from  the  Arabic,  likewise  men- 
tions a  monk  Maron,  "  who  asserted  that  Christ  our 
Lord  had  two  natures  and  one  will,  one  operation  and 
person,  and  corrupted  the  faith  of  men ;  and  whose 
followers,  holding  the  same  sentiments  with  him,  were 
called  Maronites,  deriving  their  name  from  his  name 
Maro. — Sc/it. 
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maintain  that  their  testimonies  are  fictitious 
an  J  of  no  validity.1 

12.  Neither  the  sixth  [general]  council, 
which  condemned  the  Monothelites,  nor  the 
fifth,  which  had  been  held  in  the  preceding 
century,  enacted  any  canons  concerning 
discipline  and  rites ;  therefore  a  new  assem- 
bly of  bishops  was  held  by  order  of  Justi- 
nian II.  in  the  year  692,  at  Constantinople, 
in  a  tower  of  the  palace  which  was  called 
Trullus.  This  council,  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  was  called  Concilium  Trullanum, 
and  from  another  circumstance,  Quinisex- 
tum,  because  the  Greeks  considered  its  de- 
crees as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
acts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils.  We 
have  one  hundred  and  two  canons  sanc- 
tioned by  this  assembly,  on  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  external  part  of  worship, 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
conduct  of  Christians.  But  as  six  of  these 
canons  are  opposed  to  the  Romish  opi- 
nions and  customs,  therefore  the  Roman 
pontiffs  refused  to  approve  the  council 
as  a  whole  or  to  rank  it  among  the  gene- 
ral councils,    although  they  have  deemed 


i  The  cause  of  the  Maronites  has  been  pleaded  by 
Abrah.  Echelensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  others  of  the 
Maronite  nation  ;  but  by  none  of  them  more  fully  than 
by  Nairon,  both  in  his  Dissert,  de  Origine,  Nomine  et 
lieligione  Maronitarum,  Rome,  1679,  8vo;  and  in  his 
Euopliafidei  Catholicce  ex  Syrorum  et  C  laldceorum  Mo- 
nument is,  Rome,  1694,  8vo.  Yet  Nairon  induced  none 
to  believe  his  positions  except  Pagi  (in  his  Critica  Ea- 
roniana,  ad  aim.  694),  and  De  la  Rocque,  in  whose 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  de  Montlibcm,  tome  ii.  p.  28 — 128, 
there  is  a  long  Dissertation  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Maronites.  Even  Asseman,  who  being  a  Maronite 
spared  no  pains  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  nation 
(  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  496)  yet  does 
not  deny  that  much  of  what  has  been  written  by  Nairon 


the  greatest  part  of  its  canons  to  be  excel- 
lent.2 

and  others  in  behalf  of  the  Maronites,  is  without  weight 
or  authority.  See  Morin,  De  Ordinal.  Sacris,  p.  3*0, 
&c;  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  del  Chretiens  Orientaux, 
chap.  xiii.  p.  146;  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patrinr.  Alexand. 
p.  149,  and  Prafat.  ad  Liturgias  Orientates  ;  Le  Brun, 
Explication  de  la  Messe,  tome  ii.  p.  626,  &c.  Paris,  1726, 
8vo.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  stated,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by  Le 
Quien.  Orient  Christianus,  torn.  iii.  p.  10,  &c.  [See 
also  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  ix.  p.  -!7  4 — 198. — 
Mur. 

2  Sec  Pagi,  Breoiarium  Pontific.  Moman.  torn.  i.  p. 
4S6 ;  Lupus,  Diss,  de  Coneilio  TruUano,  in  his  Notes 
and  Dissertations  on  Councils,  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  168, 
&c  The  Romans  reject  the  fifth  canon  which  approves 
of  the  eighty-five  Apostolic  Canons  commonly  attributed 
to  Clement— the  thirteenth  canon,  which  allows  priests 
to  live  in  wedlock— the  fifty-fifth  canon,  which  con- 
demns fasting  on  Saturdays,  a  custom  allowed  of  in 
the  Latin  church  —  the  sixty-seventh  canon,  which 
earnestly  enjoins  abstinence  from  blood  and  from 
things  strangled — the  eighty-second  canon,  which  pro- 
hibits the  painting  of  Christ  in  the  image  of  a  lamb — ■ 
and  the  eighty-sixth  canon,  concerning  the  equality  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  [The  eastern 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Justiniana,  with  more  than  200  bishops, 
attended  this  council.  The  Roman  pontiff  had  no 
proper  legate  there.  Yet  his  ordinary  representatives 
at  the  imperial  court  sat  in  the  council,  and  subscribed 
its  decisions  ;  and  Basil,  the  archbishop  of  Crete,  says 
in  his  subscription  that  he  represented  the  patriarch  of 
Rome  and  all  the  bishops  under  him.  The  emperor 
attended  the  council  in  person  and  subscribed  its  de- 
crees. In  the  original,  a  space  was  left  for  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  when  it  was  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor,  and  Pope  Sergius  was  called 
on  to  subscribe,  he  showed  such  a  refractory  spirit  as 
nearly  cost  him  his  liberty.  The  reason  was,  he  found 
the  above  mentioned  canons  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  his  church.  For  the  same  reason 
the  admirers  of  the  Romish  bishop  to  this  day,  are  not 
agreed  whether  the  whole  council,  or  only  the  canons 
which  have  the  misfortune  to  displease  them,  should  be 
rejected ;  notwithstanding  at  an  early  period  Pope 
Adrian  approved  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  this  council 
was  recognised  by  the  Greeks  as  a  valid  one,  and  classed 
among  the  general  councils.  See  Walch,  Hist,  dsr 
Kirchencenam.  p.  441. —  Schl. 
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PART   I. 


HISTORY  OF  THE   OUTWARD  STATE  OF   THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

1 .  While  the  Mohammedans  were  falling 
upon  and  subjugating  the  fairest  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  diminishing  everywhere  the 
lustre  and  reputation  of  Christianity,  the 
Nestorians  of  Chaldea  were  blessing  with 
the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth  those 
barbarous  nations,  called  Scythians  by  the 
ancients  and  by  the  moderns  Tartars, 
living  on  this  side  Mount  Tmaus  and  not 
subject  to  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  Timotheus  the  Xestorian  pon- 
tiff, who  attained  that  dignity  a.d.^778, 
imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu  whom  he 
created  a  bishop,  first  the  Gelaa  and  Daila- 
mites,  nations  of  Hyrcania,  and  afterwards 
by  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions of  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Margiana,  and 
Sogdiana.1     It  is  also  certain  that  Chris- 


1  Thomas  Margensis,  Hist.  Monad,  lib.  iii.  in  Asse- 
man,  Biblio.  Orient.  Vaiic.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  491. 
See  also  Ibid.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  cap.  ix.  sec.  5,  p. 
478.  [Mosheimin  his  Hist.  Tartarorum  Eccles.  p.  13, 
See.  relying  chiefly  on  the  preceding  authorities,  states 
that  Timotheus,  who  was  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians 
from  a.d.  777  to  a.d.  820,  planned  the  mission  to  these 
nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and 
selected  for  its  execution  one  Subchal  Jesu,  a  learned 
monk  of  the  Nestorian  monastery  of  Beth-Aben  in 
Assyria,  well  skilled  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
languages;  ordained  him  bishop  and  sent  him  foith. 
Subchal  made  numerous  converts  among  the  Gela?  and 
Dailamites,  formed  them  into  churches,  and  ordained 
elders  over  them.  This  active  missionary  also  travelled 
farther  East,  and  spread  the  Gospel  extensively  in  Tar- 
tary,  Chathai,  and  China  ;  but  on  his  return  from  his 
mission  to  visit  Timotheus  and  the  monks  of  his  con- 
vent, he  was  murdered  by  the  Barbarians.  Timotheus 
now  ordained  Kardagus  and  Jabalaha,  two  other  monks 
of  Beth-Aben,  and  sent  them  with  fifteen  assistant 
monks  into  the  same  countries.  These  also  were  suc- 
cessful missionaries ;  and  with  the  consent  of  Timo- 
theus, the  two  bishops  ordained  Beven  of  their  com- 
panions to  be  bishops  of  the  East,  namely,  Thomas 
who  went  into  India,  David  metropolitan  of  China,  and 
Zaccluvus,  Semus,  Ephraim,  Simeon,  and  Ananias. 
Thomas  Margensis  relates  that  Timotheus  directed  the 
two  ordaining  bishops  first  to  ordain  a  third,  and  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  third  bishop  at  his  ordination,  by 
placing  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  seat  near  th< 
hand.  Afterwards  they  would  hare  the  canonical 
number  of  three  bishops  to  ordain  the  others.     These 


tianity  was  firmly  and  permanently  esta- 
blished in  those  countries  for  several 
centuries,  although  it  was  sometimes  dis- 
turbed by  the  Mohammedans ;  and  that 
the  bishops  of  these  countries  were  always 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Nestorian 
pontiff. 

2.  In  Europe  most  of  the  German  na- 
tions were  still  involved  in  the  darkness  of 
superstition  ;  the  only  exception  being  the 
tribes  on  the  Rhine — namely,  the  Bava- 
rians, who  are  known  to  have  received  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  under  Theodoric, 
the  son  of  Clovis  the  Great,  and  the  Eastern 
Franks  [or  Franconians]  with  a  few  others. 
Attempts  had  been  often  made  to  enlighten 
the  Germans,  both  by  the  kings  and  princes, 
for  whose  interest  it  was  that  those  warlike 
tribes  should  become  civilised,  and  also  by 
some  pious  and  holy  men ;  but  the  attempts 
had  met  with  little  or  no  success.  But  in 
this  century,  "Winifrid,  an  English  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  noble  birth  who  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  Boniface,  attempted  this 
object  with  better  success.  In  the  year 
715  he  left  his  native  country  with  two 
companions,  and  first  attempted  in  vain  to 
disseminate  Christian  doctrines  among  the 
Frieslanders  who  were  subjects  of  King 
Radbod.  Afterwards  in  the  year  719, 
having  received  a  solemn  commission  from 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  II.  he  more 
successfully  performed  the  functions  of  a 
Christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians, 
the  Frieslanders,  and  the  Hessians.2 


new  bishops  dispersed  themselves  widely  over  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  and  founded  many  churches  in  India, 
Chathai,  and  China.  But  after  the  death  of  Timotheus, 
\  d.  820,  we  learn  nothing  more  respecting  these 
churches  till  A.n.  1000,  when  the  famous  Christian 
prince,  called  Presbyter  John,  came  upon  the  stage. — 
Mur. 

-  All  that  could  be  t-aid  of  this  celebrated  man  has 
been  collected  by  Gudenius,  in  his  Dis  .  de  S.  Boni- 
rermanorum  Apostolo,  Selmst.  l7'-'2,  4to.  Yet 
we  may  add  Fabricius,  Biblio.  hat.  medii  ari,  torn.  i. 
p.  709;  Histoire  Lift,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  92; 
Edabillon,  Annate*  Benedictini,  and  others.  [The 
church  histories  of  Fleury,  Schroeckh,  and  Schmidt, 
give   ample  accounts  of  Boniface.      Milner  (Church 
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tne  year  r-M,  dcu  r  ordained  a 
bishop  by  Gregory  II.  at  Rome  and  being 
supported  by  the  authority  and  the  aid  of 
Charles  Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to 


Hist.  cent.  viii.  cap.  iv.)  is  an  admirer  of  Boniface. 
The  best  among  the  original  biographers  of  this  famous 
man  are  Willibald,  one  of  his  disciples,  and  a  German 
monk  named  Othlon  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  collected  various  letters  of  Boniface  which  he  has 
insetted  in  his  narrative.  Both  these  biographies  with 
valuable  notes  are  contained  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn.  iv.  p.  1—84,  ed.  Venet.  1731.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  Boniface  was  born  at  Kirtcn 
[Credit on]  in  Devonshire  about  a.d.  G80.  When  but 
four  or  five  years  old  he  showed  a  strong  inclination 
for  a  monastic  life,  which  his  father  first  endeavoured 
to  eradicate  but  afterwards  favoured.  He  first  entered 
a  monastery  at  Exeter,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
monastery  of  Nuscelle  in  Hants,  as  a  better  place  for 
study.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter. About  a.d.  715,  he  undertook  a  voluntary  mission 
to  Friesland  with  two  monks  for  companions.  But 
Radbod,  the  pagan  king  of  the  country,  being  at  war 
with  the  Franks  and  hostile  to  the  Christians,  gave 
him  no  encouragement ;  and  he  returned  again  to  his 
monastery.  The  abbacy  of  Nuscelle  was  now  offered 
him,  but  he  refused  it  because  he  preferred  a  more 
active  employment.  Soon  after,  having  projected  a 
mission  to  the  pagans  in  Germany,  he  set  out  for  Kome 
to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  and  support  to  his  enter- 
prise. Having  obtained  this  he  now  visited  Germany, 
preached  in  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  and  learning  that 
Radbod  was  dead  he  went  to  Friesland,  and  for  three 
years  assisted  Willibrord,  the  aged  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  and  erecting  churches  among 
the  neighbouring  pagans.  He  now  visited  Rome  a 
second  time  in  the  year  723,  was  closely  examined  by 
the  pope,  as  to  his  faith  and  his  adherence  to  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  and  upon  his  swearing  perpetual  allegiance  to 
the  pope,  he  was  created  a  bishop  and  had  his  name 
changed  from  Winifrid  to  Boniface.  With  numerous 
letters  of  recommendation  to  princes,  bishops,  and 
others,  and  a  good  stock  of  holy  relics,  Boniface  re- 
turned through  France,  where  Charles  Martel  received 
him  cordially,  and  furnished  him  with  a  safe  conduct 
throughout  the  empire.  He  first  went  among  the 
Hessians,  where  he  suppressed  the  remains  of  idolatry, 
and  intrepidly  cut  down  the  consecrated  oak  of  Jupiter, 
which  broke  into  four  equal  parts  in  its  fall.  This 
prodigy  silenced  all  objections,  and  out  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree  a  chapel  was  built  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
From  Hesse  he  went  to  Thuringia,  where  he  effected 
a  similar  reform.  On  the  accession  of  Gregory  III.  to 
the  papal  chair  a.d.  731,  Boniface  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  giving  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  proposing 
several  questions  respecting  ccclesia-tical  law,  for  so- 
lution. The  pope  answered  his  inquiries,  sent  him  a 
fresh  -upply  of  relics,  and  also  the  archiepiscopal  pal- 
lium, with  instructions  when  and  how  to  wear  it.  In 
the  year  738  he  visited  Rome  a  third  time  attended  by 
a  large  retinue  of  priests  and  monks,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  pope.  On  his  return  through 
Bavaria  as  papal  legate,  he  divided  that  country  into 
four  bishopries,  and  placed  bishops  over  them,  at  Salts- 
burg,  Freisingen,  Regensborg  [Ratisbon],  and  Passau. 
In  the  year  711  he  erected  four  more  bishoprics  i 
many,  namely,  those  of  Wilrteburg,  Eichstadt,  Bura- 
burg,  and  Krfurth.  Hitherto  Boniface  had  been  arch- 
bishop  of  no  particular  place;  but  in  the  year  7i~)  he 
procured  the  deposition  of  Gcvilieb,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  charging  him  in  a  provincial  council  with 
having  slain  in  single  combat  the  man  who  had  slain 

his  own  Esther  in  battle,  ami  with  having  kept  dog  -  and 

birds  for  sport.     This  council  decreed  the  vacant  see 

of  Mentz  to  Boniface.     As  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Boni- 

»ce  claimed  Juri  diction  over  the  bishop  of  Utrecht, 

which  claim  was  contested  by  the  archbishop  of  <  ■ 

Boniface,  as  archbishop  and  aa  papal  legate,  presided 

ralcounoHa  in  Prance  and  Germany,  and  was 

tive  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  rites,  and  rl  fid 

•  i  the  eanona  of  the  church  of  Rome.     In 

1,1    >  '"•   '"''•  being  Ear  advanced  In  Hfe.be  left  his 

ic  at  Mentz  nnder  M  Lullus,  whom  he 

ordained   bis  colleague  and  race  uor,  and  undertook 
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the  king  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  returned 
to  his  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and  re- 
sumed his  labours  among  them  with  much 
success.  He  was  now  assisted  by  several 
learned  and  pious  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  repaired  to  him  out  of  England  and 
France.  In  the  year  738,  having  gathered 
more  Christian  churches  than  one  man 
alone  could  govern,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  an  Archbishop  by  Gregory  III.  and 
by  his  authority  and  with  the  aid  of  Carlo- 
man  and  Pepin,  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel, 
he  established  various  bishoprics  in  Ger- 
many, as  those  of  Wurtzburg,  Buraburg 
[near  Fritzlar  in  Hesse-Cassel]  Erfurt,  and 
Eichstadt ;  to  which  he  added  in  the  year 
744  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda.  The 
final  reward  of  his  labours  decreed  to  him 
in  the  year  746  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
Zacharias  was,  to  be  constituted  archbishop 
of  Mentz  and  primate  of  Germany  §nd 
Belgium.  In  his  old  age  he  travelled  on^e 
more  among  the  Frieslanders,  that  his 
ministry  might  terminate  with  the  people 
among  whom  it  commenced ;  but  in  the 
year  755  he  was  murdered  with  fifty  cler- 
gymen who  attended  him,  by  the  people  of 
that  nation. 

4.  On  account  of  his  vast  labours  in 
propagating  Christianity  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Boniface  has  gained  the  title  of  the 
Apostle  of  Germany ;  and  a  candid  estimate 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements  will 
show  him  to  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
this  title.1  Yet  as  an  apostle,  he  was 
widely  different  from  that  pattern  which 
the  first  and  genuine  apostles  have  left  us. 
For  not  to  mention  that  the  honour  and 


tially  converted  to  Christianity.  "With  the  aid  of 
several  clergymen  and  monks,  he  had  brought  many 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  submit  to  baptism  ;  and  having 
appointed  the  5th  of  June  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
converts  to  receive  the  right  of  confirmation  at  Dockum 
on  the  Bordne  between  East  and  West  Friesland,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  a  party  of  pagan 
Frieslanders  assaulted  his  camp.  His  young  men 
began  to  prepare  for  battle,  but  Boniface  forbade  it  and 
exhorted  all  to  resign  themselves  up  to  die  as  martyrs. 
He  and  ids  fifty-two  companions  were  all  murdered, 
and  their  camp  was  plundered.  The  remains  of  Boni- 
face were  carried  to  Mentz  and  thence  to  Fulda. 
Boniface  left  behind  him  forty-two  epistles,  thirty-six 
ecclesiastical  rules,  fifteen  discour  es,  an  1  a  part  of  1 
work  en  penance. — Mur. 

I  If  the  man  deserves  the  title  of  an  A]  ostle.  who 
goes  among  the  heathen,  preaches  to  them  the  Gospel 
according  to  his  best  knowledge  of  it,  encounters  many 
hardships,  makes  some  inroad  upon  idolatry,  gathers 
churches,  erects  houses  of  worship,  founds  monasteries, 
and  spends  his  life  in  this  business,  then  3ooiface 
justly  merits  this  title.  But  if  that  man  only  can  be 
CI  lied  an  Apostle,  who  is  in  all  respects  bke  to  P  ' 
and  Paul,  who  in  all  his  efforts  looks  only  to  the  ho- 
nour Of  Christ  and  thfl  dissemination  of  truth  and 
..•  attainir.  i  loys  no  means 
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majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiff  whose  minis- 
ter and  legate  he  was,  were  equally  his 
care — nay  more  so  than  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  his  religion  ; l  he  did  not  oppose  super- 
stition with  the  weapons  which  the  ancient 
apostles  used,  but  he  often  coerced  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  violence  and  terrors, 
and  at  other  times  caught  them  by  artifices 
and  fraud.2  His  epistles  also  betray  here 
and  there  an  ambitious  and  arrogant  spirit, 
a  crafty  and  insidious  disposition,  an  immo- 
derate eagerness  to  increase  the  honours 
and  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,3 


1  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingenuously  ac- 
knowledge that  Kcniface  was  a  sycophant  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  showed  him  more  deference  than  was 
fit  and  proper.  See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome 
iv.  p.  10G.  "II  exprime  son  devouement  pour  le  S. 
Siege  quelquefois  en  des  termes  qui  ne  sont  pas  assez 
proportionnes  a  la  dignite  du  caractei'e  Episcopal." 
[We  need  only  to  read  his  epistles  to  be  satisfied  on  this 
point.  He  says  (Ep.  xci.  p.  12G,  ed.  Serrar.),  that  all 
he  had  done  for  six-and-thirty  years  while  legate  of  the 
holy  see,  was  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  church 
at  Rome;  to  the  judgment  of  which  so  far  as  he  had 
erred  in  word  or  deed,  he  submitted  himself  with  all 
humility.  Cringing  enough  for  an  archbishop  of  the 
German  church  !  In  a  letter  to  Pope  Zacharias  (Ep. 
Bonif.  exxxii.  p.  181)  he  writes,  that  he  wished  to 
maintain  the  general  faith  and  union  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  would  not  cease  to  urge  and  persuade  all 
his  pupils  who  were  about  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  In  another  letter  addressed  to  Stephen  III. 
(Ep.  xcvii.  p.  132)  upon  occasion  of  his  contest  with 
the  bishop  of  Cologne  respecting  the  bishopric  of 
Utrecht,  he  represents  the  bishop  of  Cologne  as  wishing 
exclusively  to  make  the  bishop  who  should  preach  to 
the  Frieslanders,  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome; 
whereas  he  (Boniface)  was  exerting  all  his  powers  to 
make  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  entirely  dependent  on 
the  see  of  Rome. —  Sclil. 

2  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
mans marched  into  Thuringia  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  that  at  the  time  he  was  murdered  by  the  Fries- 
landers,  he  had  soldiers  with  him  as  his  body-guard ; 
and  so  in  all  his  enterprises  he  had  the  support  of  the 
civil  arm  afforded  to  him  by  Charles  Martel,  Carloman, 
and  Pepin.  His  arguments  also  may  have  been  not  the 
best  if  he  followed  the  directions  of  Daniel,  bishop  of 
Winchester;  for  whom  as  his  epistles  show  he  had  a 
high  respect.  (See  Ep.  Bonif.  iii.  p.  5,  and  that  of 
Daniel  to  him,  Ep.  lxvii.  p.  79,  &c.)  For  here  Daniel 
advises  him  to  ask  the  pagans,  how  they  can  believe 
that  the  gods  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the 
wicked  in  this  life,  since  they  see  the  Christians,  who 
have  destroyed  their  images  and  prostrated  their  wor- 
ship all  over  the  world,  remain  unpunished  ?  And  how 
conies  it  to  pass  that  the  Christians  possess  the  fruitful 
countries  which  produce  wine  and  oil  in  abundance, 
while  the  pagans  inhabit  the  cold  and  barren  corners 
of  the  earth  ?  He  must  also  represent  to  the  pagans 
that  the  Christians  now  ruled  the  wbole  world,  whereas 
the  pagans  were  few  in  number  and  powerless;  and 
this  great  change  in  their  condition  had  taken  place 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  before  that  event  the 
pagans  had  vast  dominion.  It  is  likewise  undeniable 
that  Boniface  gloried  in  fictitious  miracles  and  won- 
ders.—  Schl. 

3  Consider  only  his  conduct  towards  those  bishops 
and  presbyters,  who  had  before  received  ordination  and 
refused  to  receive  it  again  from  him  according  to  the 
Romish  rites,  and  would  not  in  general  subject  them- 
selves to  Romish  supremacy  and  Romish  forms  of  wor- 
ship. These  must  be  regarded  as  false  brethren,  here- 
tics, blasphemers,  servants  of  the  devil,  and  forerunners 
of  Antichrist.  They  must  be  excommunicated,  be  cast 
into  prisons,  and  receive  corporal  punishments.  See 
with  what  violence  he  breaks  out  against  Adalbert,  Cle- 
mens, Sampson,  Gottschalk,  Ehremwolf,  Virgilius,  and 
others,  in  his  epistles;  how  bitterly  he  accuses  them  before 
the  popes,  and  in  presence  of  councils,  &c. — Schl. 


and  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  not  only  of 
many  things  which  an  apostle  ought  to 
know,  but  in  particular  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  religion.4 

5.  Besides  Boniface,  others  also  attempted 
to  rescue  the  unevangelized  nations  of  Ger- 
many from  the  thraldom  of  superstition. 
Such  was  Corbinian,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  who  after  various  labours  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Bavarians  and  other  na- 
tions, became  bishop  of  Freysingen.5  Such 
also  was  Pirmin,  a  French  monk,  nearly 
contemporary  with  Boniface,  who  taught 

4  A  large  part  of  the  questions  which  Boniface  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  popes,  betray  his 
ignorance.  But  still  more  so  does  his  decision  of  the 
case  of  conscience,  when  a  Bavarian  priest  who  did 
not  understand  Latin  had  baptized  with  these  words  : 
Baptizo  te  in  nomine  patria  et  filia  et  spiritua  sanctar 
which  baptism  he  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void  ;  and 
likewise  his  persecution  of  the  priest  Virgilius  in  Ba- 
varia, who  maintained  that  the  earth  is  globular  and 
consequently  habitable  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and 
there  enlightened  by  the  sun  and  moon.  Boniface 
looked  upon  this  as  a  gross  heresy  ;  and  he  accused  the 
man  before  the  pope  who  actually  excommunicated 
him  for  a  heretic.  See  the  tenth  Epistle  of  Zacharias 
in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  1912. —  Schl.  [In  this 
and  the  preceding  notes  Schlegel  has  laboured  with 
the  zeal  of  a  prosecutor  to  substantiate  the  heavy 
charges  of  Mosheim  against  Boniface.  I  have  care- 
fully read  the  original  lives  of  this  missionary,  and  also 
a  considerable  part  of  his  correspondence  ;  and  I  must 
say,  I  think  Mosheim  and  his  annotator  Schlegel  havo 
not  done  impartial  justice  to  this  eminent  man.  He 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
honest  men  of  his  age ;  though  he  partook  largely  in 
the  common  faults  of  his  time — an  excessive  attach- 
ment to  monkery,  and  a  superstitious  regard  for  the 
canons  of  the  church  and  the  externals  of  religion. 
With  all  his  imperfections  he  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  these  who  followed  Christ  according  to  the  best 
light  they  had,  and  who  did  much  to  advance  true  re- 
ligion among  men. — Mur. 

5  Baronius,  Annales,  torn.  viii.  ad  ann.  71G,  sec.  10, 
&c. ;  Meichelbeck,  Hist.  Frisingensis,  torn.  i.  [The 
life  of  Saint  Corbinian  was  written  by  one  of  his  pupils 
and  successors,  Aribo;  and  maybe  seen  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  iii.  p.  470—485,  and 
in  Meichelbeck,  Hist.  Prising,  torn.  i.  par.  ii.  p.  3 — 2], 
Corbinian  was  born  at  Chartres,  near  Paris  about  a.i.. 
680.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  and 
to  escape  from  society  and  enjoy  solitude,  he  travelled 
into  Italy  about  the  year  717,  and  begged  the  pope  to 
assign  him  some  obscure  retreat.  But  the  pope  or- 
dained him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  back  to  France. 
His  miracles  and  his  marvellous  sanctity  now  drew 
such  crowds  around  him,  that  after  seven  years  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Rome,  and  beg  the  pope  to  divest  him 
of  the  episcopal  dignity.  The  pope  however  would  not 
release  him  from  the  episcopacy,  and  he  returned  by 
the  way  he  came  as  far  as  Freisingen  in  Bavaria,  where 
Grimoald,  the  reigning  prince,  detained  him  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  subjects.  After  six  years' 
labours  at  Freisingen,  he  died,  as  alleged,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  He  foresaw  his  death,  and 
having  made  arrangements  for  it  he  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing in  perfect  health,  bathed,  dressed  himself  in  his 
pontificals,  performed  public  service,  returned  and 
placed  himself  upon  his  bed,  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
immediately  expired.  His  biographer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  enlighten  his  flock,  or  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  most  bigoted 
monk  and  exceedingly  irascible.  Prince  Grimoald  once 
invited  him  to  dine.  Corbinian  said  grace  before  din- 
ner and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  food.  While 
they  were  eating  Grimoald  threw  some  of  the  food  to 
his  dog.  Corbinian  in  a  rage  kicked  over  the  table  and 
left  the  room,  declaring  to  the  prince  that  he  deserved 
no  blessings  who  had  given  food  which  was  blessed  to 
his  dog. — Mur. 


Chap,  i.]      THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 
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Christianity  amidst  various  sufferings  in 
Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Bavaria,  and  pre- 
sided over  several  monasteries.1  Such 
likewise  was  Lebwin,  an  Englishman,  who 
laboured  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  though 
with  little  success,  to  persuade  the  warlike 
Saxon  nation,  the  Frieslanders,  the  Belgas, 
and  other  nations,  to  embrace  Christianity.2 
Others  of  less  notoriety  are  omitted.3     Nei- 


1  Bruschius,  Chronologia  Monaster.  German,  p.  30  ; 
Fagi,  Critica  in  Annal.  Baron,  torn.  ii.  ad  ami.  759, 
sec.  9,  &c;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p. 
124.  [The  life  of  St.  Pirmin  written  by  Warmann, 
bishop  of  Constance  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, may  be  seen  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Benedict,  torn.  iv.  p.  124—139.  According  to  this 
biography,  Pirmin  was  first  the  bishop  of  either  Meaux 
or  Metz  in  France,  where  he  was  a  devout  and  zealous 
pastor.  Sintlax,  a  Suabian  prince,  procured  his  re- 
moval to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constance,  where  there 
was  great  need  of  an  active  and  exemplary  preacher. 
He  established  the  monastery  of  Reichenau  in  an  island 
near  Constance,  and  afterwards  nine  or  ten  other  mo- 
nasteries in  Swabia,  Alsatia,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  was 
very  active  in  promoting  monastic  piety  in  those  coun- 
tries, lie  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  a.d.  758. — 
Mur. 

2  Hucbaldus,  Vita  S.  Lebvvni,  in  Surius,  Vitce  Sanc- 
torum, die  12  Novem.  p.  277;  Moller's  Cimhria  Li- 
terata,  torn.  ii.  p.  464.  [Lebwin  was  an  English  Bene- 
dictine monk  and  presbyter  of  Kipon  in  Yorkshire, 
about  a  .d.  690.  With  twelve  companions  he  went  over 
to  West  Friesland  on  the  borders  of  the  pagan  Saxons, 
and  for  several  years  travelled  and  preached  in  that 
region  and  in  Heligoland.  At  length  he  settled  down 
at  Devcnter  in  Overyssel,  where  he  preached  with  con- 
siderable success  till  his  death,  about  a.d.  740.  See 
Mollerus,  ubi  supra. —  Mur. 

3  Among  these  were  the  following.  1.  Othmar,  a 
German  monk,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  exemplary 
life,  he  was  maliciously  accused  of  unchastity  by  some 
noblemen  who  had  robbed  his  monastery,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  languished  four  years  and 
then  died.  Numerous  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  His  life  written  by  Walafrid  Strabo  is  in  Ma- 
billon, Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  vol.  iv.  p.  139,  &c. 
2.  Willibald,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
monk  of  honourable  birth,  educated  in  a  monastery 
near  Winchester.  When  arrived  at  manhood  he  and 
his  younger  brother  Wunebald  left  England,  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy,  sailed  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  spent  seven  years.  Returning 
to  Italy  they  resided  in  the  monastery  of  Mons  Cassi- 
nus,  during  ten  years  or  till  a.d.  739.  The  pope  then 
sent  them  into  Germany  to  assist  Boniface.  Willibald 
was  placed  at  Eichstadt,  ordained  priest  a.d.  740,  and 
bishop  the  year  following.  His  death  is  placed  a.d. 
786.  His  life  written  by  a  kinswoman,  a  contemporary 
nun  of  Heidenheim,  is  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanc- 
tor. Ord.  Bened.  torn.  iv.  p.  330—354.  3.  Alto,  a  Scotch 
monk,  who  travelled  into  Bavaria  and  there  established 
the  monastery  called  from  him  Altomunster.  The 
monastery  was  endowed  by  King  Pepin,  and  dedicated 
by  Boniface.  The  life  of  Alto  is  in  Mabillon,  u/ii  supra, 
p.  ]'.)(],  &c  4.  Bturmius,  a  native  of  Noricum  and  fol- 
lower of  Boniface.  Under  the  direction  of  that  arch- 
bishop he  erected  and  presided  over  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  from  a.d.  744  till  his  death  a.d.  779,  except  one 
your  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  to  learn  more  perfectly 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  two  other  years  in 
which  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks  held  him  prisoner, 
under  false  accusations  of  disloyalty.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  aided  Charlemagne  in  compelling  the 
Saxons  to  embrace  Christianity.  His  life  well  written 
by  Bigil,  bis  pupil  and  successor,  is  extant  in  Mabillon, 
ubitup.p.24%—259.  5.  Virgilius,  whom  Boni face  accused 
of  heresy  fur  believing  the  world  to  he  globular,  was  an 
Irishman  of  good  education  and  talents,  lie  went  to 
France  in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  who  patronised  him  and 
in  the  year  7G6  procured  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Salts- 
burg,  which  he  held  till  his  death  A.D.  7*0.  While  at 
Saltsburg  he  did  much  to  extend  Christianity  to  the 


ther  shall  I  mention  Willibrord  and  others, 
who  commenced  their  missionary  labours  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  continued  them 
with  jjreat  zeal  in  this. 

6.  In  the  year  772  Charlemagne,  king  of 
the  Franks,  undertook  to  civilize  and  to 
convert  from  idolatry  the  extensive  nation 
of  the  Saxons  who  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  Germany,  and  were  almost  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Franks  respecting  their 
boundaries  and  other  things ;  for  he  hoped, 
if  their  minds  should  become  imbued  with 
the  Christian  doctrines,  they  would  gra- 
dually lay  aside  their  ferocity  and  learn 
to  yield  submission  to  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  The  first  attack  upon  their  hea- 
thenism produced  little  effect,  being  made 
not  with  force  and  arms,  but  by  some  bishops 
and  monks  whom  the  victor  had  left  for  that 
purpose  among  the  vanquished  nation. 
But  much  better  success  attended  the  sub- 
sequent wars  which  Charlemagne  undertook 
in  the  years  775,  77(3,  and  780,  against  that 
heroic  people,  so  fond  of  liberty  and  so  im- 
patient especially  of  sacerdotal  domination.4 
For  these  people  who  were  attached  to  the 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors  were  so  ef- 
fectually assailed  not  only  with  rewards  but 
with  the  sword  and  punishments,  that  they 
reluctantly  ceased  to  resist,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  baptized  by  the  teachers 
whom    Charlemagne    sent    anion?   them." 


eastward  of  him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  Huns. 
His  life  is  in  Mabillon,  ubi  supra,  p.  279,  &c. — Mur. 
[See  more  of  him  in  Lanigan's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  179,  &c. — R. 

*  I  cannot  dispense  with  quoting  a  passage  from  a 
very  credible  author,  Aleuin,  which  shows  what  it  was 
especially  that  rendered  the  Saxons  averse  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  how  preposterously  the  missionaries  sent 
among  them  conducted  themselves.  Aleuin,  Ep.  civ. 
in  his  Opp.  p.  1647,  says :— "  Had  the  easy  yoke  of 
Christ  with  his  light  burthen  been  preached  to  the 
stubborn  Saxons,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  legal  satisfaction  for  the  very 
smallest  faults  were  exacted,  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  abominated  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Let  the 
Christian  teachers  learn  from  the  example  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Let  them  be  preachers,  not  plunderers."  Look 
at  this  portrait  of  the  apostles  who  lived  in  this  cen- 
tury !  Yet  they  are  said  to  have  wrought  great 
miracles. 

6  Aleuin,  as  cited  by  "William  of  Malmsbury,  De  Gcs- 
tii  Begum  Anglorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  published  in  the 
Rerum  Anglicar.  Scriptores,  Francf.  1601,  fol.  uses  this 
language :— "  The  ancient  Saxons  and  all  the  Fries- 
landers,  being  urged  to  it  by  King  Charles,  who  plied 
some  of  them  with  rewards  and  others  with  threats, 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith."  See  also  the 
Capitularia  Begum  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  246,  and  p.  252. 
From  the  first  of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  the 
Saxons  who  would  renounce  idolatry  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  freedom  forfeited  by  conquest,  and  were 
freed  from  all  tribute  to  the  king.  The  last  of  these 
passages  contains  this  law  :  If  any  person  of  the  Saxon 
race  shall  contemptuously  refuse  to  come  to  baptism, 
and  shall  resolve  to  continue  a  pagan,  let  him  be  put  to 
death.     By  such  penalties  ami  rewards  tin  whole  world 

might  be  con-trained  to  profess  Christianity  without 
miracles.     But  what  sort  of  Christians  the  Saxons  so 

converted  must  have  been,  need   not  bfl  t<>!  1       Bee  I au- 

noi,    I)c    i\t<ri    More  baptixandi  Jud 

cap.  v.  vi.  p.  70.'<,  See.      Opp.  torn.  ii.   par.  ii.  whi 
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Widekind  and  Albion  indoed,  who  were 
two  of  the  most  valiant  Saxon  chiefs, 
renewed  their  former  insurrections,  and  at- 
tempted to  prostrate  once  more  by  violence 
and  war  that  Christianity  which  had  been  set 
up  by  violence.  But  the  martial  courage  and 
the  liberality  of  Charlemagne  at  length 
brought  them,  in  the  year  785,  solemnly  to 
declare  that  they  were  Christians,  and  would 
continue  to  be  so.1  That  the  Saxons  might 
not  apostatize  from  the  religion  which  they 
unwillingly  professed,  bishops  were  esta- 
lished,  schools  in  various  parts  of  their  coun- 
try set  up,  and  monasteries  erected.  The 
Huns  inhabiting  Pannonia  were  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Saxons ;  for  Charle- 
magne so  exhausted  and  humbled  them  by 
successive  wars,  as  to  compel  them  to  prefer 
becoming  Christians  to  being  slaves.2 

7.  For  these  achievements  of  Charle- 
magne in  behalf  of  Christianity  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity  decreed  him  the  honours 
of  a  saint ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  Frederic  I.  desired 
Paschal  III.  whom  he  had  created  sovereign 
pontiff,  to  enrol  him  among  the  tutelary 
saints  of  the  church.3  He  undoubtedly 
merited  this  honour,  according  to  the  views 
which  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  mid- 
dle ages;  when  a  man  was  accounted  a  saint 
who  had  enriched  the  priesthood  with  goods 
and  possessions,4  and  had  extended  by  what- 
ever means  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 
But  to  those  who  estimate  sanctity  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Christ,  Charlemagne 
must  appear  to  be  anything  rather  than  a 
saint  and  a  devout  man.  For  not  to  men- 
tion his  other  vices  which  were  certainly 
not  inferior  to  his  virtues,  it  is  evident  that 
in  compelling  the  Huns,  Saxons,  and  Fries- 
landers  to  profess  Christianity,  he  did  it 
more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  subjects  to 
himself  than  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  there- 
fore he  did  not  hesitate  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship with  the  Saracens,  those  enemies  of 
the  Christian  name,  when  he  could  hope  to 
obtain  from  them  some  aid  to  weaken  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks  who  were  Christians.5 

8.  The    numerous    miracles   which    the 


tells  ua  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  Hadrian  I.  approved 
of  this  mode  of  converting  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 

I  Eginhard,  De  Vita  Caroli  Maeni  Adamus  Bre- 
mens.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  3,  fte.  and  all  the  historians  of 
the  achievements  of  Charlemagne,  who  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  B&Uoth.  Lat.  medii  an,  torn.  i.  p. 
95S,  &c. 

a  Life  of  St.  Rudbert,  in  Ganisran,  LecHert;  Antiq. 
torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  310,  &c;  Paulus  Debreecnus,  Hist. 
Eccles.  Reformat,  in  Ihmgar.  (t  Transylvania,  a 
Lamniti  edita,  par.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10,  \e. 

3  Canisius,  Lectiones  Anti<\.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  207  ; 
Walch,  De  Caroli  Mag.  cationixatie 

i  See  the  last  will  of  Charlemagne  in  Balr.ze,  Capi- 
tularia  Rtgtstn  1'nincor.  torn.  i.  p.   187. 

5  See  liasnage,  Hist,  ie$  Jh-ift.  tome  ix.  chap,  ii  p. 
40,  &c. 


Christian  missionaries  to  the  pagans  are 
reported  to  have  wrought  in  this  century, 
have  now  wholly  lost  the  credit  which  they 
once  had.  The  corrupt  moral  principles 
of  the  times  allowed  the  use  of  what  are 
improperly  called  pious  frauds;  and  those 
heralds  of  Christianity  thought  it  no  sin  to 
terrify  or  beguile,  with  fictitious  miracles, 
those  whom  they  were  unable  to  convince 
by  reasoning.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that 
all  who  acquired  fume  by  these  miracles 
practised  imposition.  For  not  only  were 
the  nations  so  rude  and  ignorant  as  to  mis- 
take almost  anything  for  a  miracle;  but 
their  instructors  also  were  so  unlearned  and 
so  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  to  look  upon  mere  natural  events,  ii'  un- 
usual and  unexpected,  as  special  interposi- 
tions of  divine  power.  This  will  be  manifest 
to  one  who  will  read  with  candour  and 
without  superstitious  emotions,  the  (Acta 
Sanctorum)  Legends  of  the  saints  of  this 
and  the  subsequent  centuries.6 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ADVERSITIES    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

1.  The  Byzantine  empire  experienced  so 
many  bloody  revolutions  and  so  many  in- 
testine calamities,  as  necessarily  produced 
a  great  diminution  of  its  energies.  Xo 
emperor  there  reigned  securely.  Three  of 
them  were  hurled  from  the  throne,  treated 
with  various  contumelies,  and  sent  into 
exile.  Under  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  and 
his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  the  per- 
nicious controversy  respecting  images  and 
the  worship  of  them,  brought  immense  evils 


6  Many  of  the  miracles  of  this  age  are  altogether 
ridiculous.  Take  the  following  as  specimens.  In  the 
life  of  St.  Winnock  (in  Mabillon,  Axta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Bened  torn.  iii.  p.  195)  it  is  stated  as  a  miracle  that  his 
hand-mill,  when  he  left  it  to  say  his  prayers,  would 
turn  itself.  And  when  an  inquisitive  monk  looked 
through  a  crevice  to  see  the  wonder,  he  was  struck 
blind  for  his  presumption.  The  biographer  of  St.  Par- 
dulphus  (ibid.  p.  541,  sec.  IS)  makes  a  child's  cradle  to 
rock  day  after  day  without  hands  ;  while  if  touched  it 
would  stop  and  remain  immoveable.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Guthlack  of  Croyland  (ibid.  p.  263,  sec.  19)  while  the 
saint  was  praying  at  his  vigils,  a  vast  number  of  devils 
entered  his  cell,  rising  out  of  the  ground  and  issuing 
through  crevices,  "  of  direful  aspect,  terrible  in  form, 
with  huge  heads,  long  necks,  pale  faces,  sickly  counte- 
nances, squalid  beards,  bristly  ears,  wrinkled  foreheads, 
malicious  eyes,  filthy  mouths,  horses'  teeth,  tire-emit- 
ting throats,  lantern  jaws,  broad  lips,  terrific  voices, 
singed  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  prominent  breasts,  scaly 
thighs,  knotty  knees,  crooked  legs,  swollen  ancles,  in- 
verted (feet,  and  opened  mouths,  hoarsely  clamorous." 
These  bound^the  saint  fast,  dragged  him  through  hedges 
and  briers,  lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  carried 
him  to  the  mouth  of  hell,  where  he  saw  all  the  torments 
of  the  damned.  Bat  while  they  were  threatening  to 
confine  him  there,  St  Bartholomew  appeared  in  glory 
to  him.  the  devils  were  affrighted,  and  he  was  conducted 
back  to  his  cell  by  his  celestial  deliverer.  These  are 
only  a  few.  among  scores  of  others  which  might  be  ad- 
duced.— War. 
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upon  the  community  and  weakened  incal- 
culably the  resources  of  the  empire.  Hence 
the  Saracens  were  able  to  roam  freely 
through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  subdue  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  country,  and  every- 
where to  depress  and  in  various  places 
wholly  to  exterminate  the  Christian  faith. 
Moreover  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
a  new  enemy  appeared  still  more  savage — 
namely,  the  Turks;  a  tribe  and  progeny 
of  the  Tartars,  a  rough  and  uncivilized 
race  which,  issuing  from  the  narrow  passes 
of  Mount  Caucasus  and  from  inaccessible 
regions,  burst  upon  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania,  and  then  proceeding  to  Armenia 
first  subdued  the  Saracens  and  afterwards 
the  Greeks.1 

2.  In  the  year  714  these  Saracens,  having 
crossed  the  sea  which  separates  Spain  from 
Africa  and  Count  Julian  acting  the  traitor, 
routed  the  army  of  Roderic,  the  king  of  the 
Spanish  Goths,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  that  country.2  Thus  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  after 
it  had  stood  more  than  three  centuries, 
wholly  obliterated  by  this  cruel  and  fero- 
cious people.     Moreover  all  the  sea-coast 


of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to 
the  Rhone,  was  seized  by  these  Saracens, 
who  afterwards  frequently  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  provinces  with  fire  and  sword. 
Charles  Martel  indeed  upon  their  invasion 
of  Gaul  in  the  year  732,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  at  Poictiers;3  but  the 
vanquished  soon  after  recovered  their 
strength  and  courage.  Therefore  Charle- 
magne in  the'  year  778  marched  a  large 
army  into  Spain  with  a  design  to  rescue 
that  country  from  them.  But  though  he 
met  with  considerable  success,  he  did  not 
fully  accomplish  his  wishes.4  From  this 
warlike  people  not  even  Italy  was  safe; 
for  they  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia 
to  subjection,  and  miserably  wasted  Sicily. 
In  Spain  therefore  and  in  Sardinia  under 
these  masters,  the  Christian  religion  suf- 
fered a  great  defeat.  In  Germany  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  nations  who  re- 
tained their  former  superstitions,  inflicted 
vast  evils  and  calamities  upon  the  others 
who  embraced  Christianity.5  Hence  in 
several  places  castles  and  fortresses  were 
erected  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians. 
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THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF   SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

i.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  here 
and  there  individuals  both  able  and  willing 
to  retard  the  downfall  of  learning,  had  they 
been  supported ;  but  in  the  perpetual  com- 


1  See  the  historians  of  the  Turkish  empire,  especially 
De  Guignes,  Hint,  generate  den  Stunt,  des  Turcs,  des 
Mogoh,  &c.  5  vols.  4to,  1756.— V. 7//. 

-  Mariana,  Rerum  Ehrpanicar.  lih.  vi.  cap.  xxi.  &c; 
Henaudot.  Hist.  Patri-rnh.  Alexand.  p.  253 ;  Ferreras, 
Hist,  de  I'  Etpagne,  tome  ii.  p.  42"),  &c.     [Sender  in  his 
Hist.  Ecelet.  Selecta  Capita,  torn.  ii.  p.  127,  &c.  con- 
jectures that  the  popes  contributed  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain  hy  the  Saracens.     And  it  appears  from  Karonius 
{Annates  aA  ann.  701,  No.  11,  &c.)  that  the  Spanish 
kin.,'  and  clerpy  were  in  some  collision  with  his  holi- 
Still  !  can  see  no  evidence  that  the  popes  had 
■  iicern  with  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Spain. 
I  'Mint  .Julian,  a  disaffected  nobleman,  was  probably  the 
■  '>t'  this  calamity  to  his  countrv.      M»r. 
"Ins    1  >ia<-onus,    /;,.   Gettit    Longobard.   lih.    vi. 
vi.  et  liii.  ;  Milium,    //,.,-, Iin   Hitpanicar.  lib. 
vii.   eap.   iii.  ;    Bavla,    Dietwnnaire   Hutorrqtw,  article 
tome  i.  p.  ii  ;  Perreraa,    Hutoire  de  Pa- 
tome  ii.  p.  M3,  fce.     [Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pail 
'■».  chap.  Iii       Mur. 
ii.  /'<  uttctk  I  /.  /,•,„•/. .--  ///./ 

quoted  under  Hi  Latin  title,  /;,,/.    imperii  /;,,- 
MM  Germanici.  -  /i.]  vol.  ii.  p.  :v.r>,  ,\,-.  ;   \ 
l.itt.  dr  i         .  UmV  ii.  |>   SOS,  Ac, 

i  Rerratus  Lupus,  Vita   <'>  304,  and  o< 


motions  which  threatened  the  extinction  of 
both  church  and  state  they  were  un patron- 
ised. Hence  scarcely  any  can  be  named 
among  the  Greeks  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, either  by  the  graces  of  diction  and 
genius,  or  by  richness  of  thought  and  eru- 
dition, or  acuteness  of  investigation.  Frigid 
discourses  to  the  people,  insipid  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  reputed  saints,  useless  dis- 
cussions of  unimportant  subjects,  vehement 
declamations  against  the  Latins  and  the 
friends  or  the  enemies  of  images,  and  his- 
tories composed  without  judgment;  such 
were  the  monuments  which  the  learned 
among  the  Greeks  erected  for  their  fame. 

•2.  Yet  the  Aristotelian  method  of  philo- 
sophising made  great  progress  everywhere, 
and  was  taught  in  all  the  schools.  For 
after  the  many  public  condemnations  of  the 
sentiments  of  Origen,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Nestorfan  and  Eutychian  contr 
Plato  was  nearly  banished  from  the  schools 
to  the  retreats  of  the  monks.6  John  Da- 
stinsuished     himsi  'i*    beyond 
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others  in  promoting  Aristotelianisra.  He 
attempted  to  collect  and  to  illustrate  the 
dogmas  of  Aristotle,  in  several  tracts  de- 
signed for  the  less  informed;  and  these  led 
many  persons  in  Greece  and  Syria  more 
readily  to  embrace  those  dogmas.  The 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  equally  dili- 
gent in  giving  currency  to  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  which  enabled  them  to  dispute 
more  confidently  with  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing the  natures  and  the  person  of  Christ. 

3.  The  history  of  the  Latins  abounds 
with  so  many  examples  of  extreme  igno- 
rance as  may  well  surprise  us. !  Yet  the  fact 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  sur- 
vey the  state  of  Europe  in  this  century. 
In  Rome  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
there  remained  some  faint  traces  of  learning 
and  science  ;2  but  with  this  exception,  Avhat 
learning  there  was  had  abandoned  the  con- 
tinent, and  retired  beyond  sea  among  the 
Britons  and  Irish.3  Those  therefore  among 
the  Latins  who  distinguished  themselves  at 
all  by  works  of  genius,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  Franks  and  Italians,  were 
nearly  all  Britons,  or  Scots  that  is  Irish ; 
such  as  Alcuiu,  Bede,  Egbert,  Clemens, 
Dungal,  Acca,  and  others.  Prompted  by 
Alcuin,  Charlemagne,  who  was  himself  a 
man  of  letters,  attempted  to  dispel  this 
ignorance.  For  he  invited  to  his  court 
grammarians  and  other  learned  men  first 
out  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  from  Britain 
and  Ireland;  and  he  laboured  to  rouse 
especially  the  clergy,  or  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  monks  (whose  patrimony  in  this  cen- 
tury seemed  to  be  learning),  and  by  means 
of  his  own  example  the  nobility  also  and 
their  sons,  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and 
learning,  both  human  and  divine. 

4.  By  his  authority  and  requisition  most 
of  the  bishops  connected  with  their  respect- 
ive primary  churches  what  were  called 
cathedral  schools,  in  which  children  and 
youth  devoted  to  the  church  were  taught 
the  sciences.  The  more  discerning  abbots 
or  rulers  of  the  monasteries  likewise  oj>encd 
schools,  in  which  some  of  the  fraternity 
taught  the  Latin  language,  and  other  things 
deemed  useful  and  necessary  for  a  monk  or 
a  preacher. 4     It  was  formerly  supposed  that 

1  See  the  annotations  of  Baluze  on  Hegino  Prumicn- 
sis,  p.  540.  [Learning  which  appears  to  have  been 
confined  much  to  the  clergy,  began  to  be  rare  even 
among  them.  The  clergy  understood  little  or  nothing 
of  human  science  or  of  languages,  and  the  popes  con- 
firmed them  in  this  state.  For  they  required  nothing 
more  of  them  at  their  ordination  than  to  be  able  to 
read,  to  sing,  and  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  Psalter,  and  to  ascertain  the  feast-days.  The 
ignorance  shown  by  Boniface  and  even  by  Pope  Zacha- 
rias,  in  the  controversy  respecting  antipodes  and  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  has  already  been  noticed.—  Schl. 

2  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Med.  JEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  811. 

3  Ussher,  Pra-fatio  ad  Syllogen  Epistol.  Hibemic. 


Charlemagne  was  the  patron  and  founder 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  but  all  impartial 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  those  times 
deny  him  this  honour;  yet  it  is  ascertained 
that,  he  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  this 
celebrated  school  was  afterwards  erected.5 
To  purge  his  court  of  ignorance  he  esta- 
blished in  it  the  famous  school  called  the 
Palatine  school,  in  which  the  children  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  his  nobles  were  in- 
structed by  masters  of  great  reputation.6 

5.  Bat  the  youth  left  these  schools  not 
much  better  or  more  learned  than  when 
they  entered  them.  The  ability  of  the 
teachers  was  small,  and  what  they  taught 
was  so  meagre  and  dry  that  it  could  not  be 
very  ornamental  or  useful  to  any  man.  The 
whole  circle  of  knowledge  was  included  in 
what  they  called  the  seven  liberal  arts; 
namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithme- 
tic, music,  geometry,  and  astronomy,7  of 
which  the  first  three  were  called  the  Tri- 
viuin,  and  the  last  four  the  Quadrivium. 
How  miserably  these  sciences  were  taught 
may  be  learned  from  the  little  wcrk  of 
Alcuin  upon  them,8  or  from  the  tracts  of 
Augustine,  which  were  considered  to  be  of 
the  very  first  order.  In  most  of  the  schools 
the  teachers  did  not  venture  to  go  beyond 
the  Trivium;  and  an  individual  who  had 


■J  Baluze,  Capital.  Begum  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  101, 
&0.;  Sirmond,  Concilia  Gallics,  torn.  ii.  p.  121  ;  Bu- 
lseuS,  Diss,  de  Scholis  Ctaustralibus  et  Episcopalian  <,  in 
his  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  79 ;  Launoi,  Dp  Scho- 
lis a  Carolo  M.  per  Occident.  Institutis  ;  Conringius, 
Antiquii.  Academ.  p.  8!,  315;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  tome  iv.  p.  6,  &c.  and  others.  [In  the  year 
787  Charlemagne  addressed  an  injunction  to  the  bishops 
and  abbots  requiring  them  to  set  up  schools,  which  were 
not  intended  lor  little  children  but  for  monks,  who 
were  to  be  taught  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
the  learning  requisite  for  this  purpose.  He  likewise 
often  permitted  monks  to  come  to  his  palatine  school. 
His  commands  and  the  example  he  exhibited  in  this 
court  school  were  very  efficient ;  and  soon  after  the 
famous  school  of  Fulda  was  founded,  the  reputation  of 
which  spread  over  civilised  Europe  and  allured  nume- 
rous foreigners  to  it.  Next  to  Fulda,  Hirschau,  Cor- 
vey,  Pri'im,  Weissenburg,  St.  Gall,  and  Reichenau, 
became  famous  for  their  good  schools,  which  might  be 
called  the  high  schools  of  that  age  and  were  the  resort 
of  monks,  designed  for  teachers  in  the  inferior  and 
poorer  monasteries.  Charlemagne  also  exercised  the 
wits  of  the  bishops,  by  proposing  to  them  all  sorts  of 
learned  questions  for  them  to  answer  either  in  writing 
or  orally. — Schl. 

o  The  arguments  to  prove  Charlemagne  the  founder 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  are  nowhere  more  fully 
stated  than  in  Bulsus,  Hist.  Acad.  Par.  torn.  i.  p.  91, 
Sec.  But  several  learned  Frenchmen,  Mabillon  (Ada 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  v.  Prsef.  sec.  181,  182), 
Launoi,  Claude  Joly  (De  Scholis),  and  many  others, 
have  confuted  those  arguments. 

6  Buleeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  281  ;  Mabil- 
lon, ubi  supra,  sec.  179,  and  others. 

7  Conringius,  Antiqw't.  Academ.  Diss.  iii.  p.  80,  &c; 
Thomasius,  Programmata,  p.  3G8 ;  Observationes  Ha~ 
lenses,  torn.  vi.  Observ.  xiv.  p.  118,  &c.  [See  also  on 
this  Palatine  school  of  Charlemagne,  Bahr,  Gesch.  ier 
Romis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  iii.  p.  19;  and  on  the 
other  school  which  he  encouraged,  ibid.  p.  21. — R. 

tf  Alcuin,  Opp  par.  ii.  p.  1245,  ed.  Quercetani.  This 
little  work  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  is  almost  entirely 
transcribed  from  Cassiodorus. 
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mastered  both  the  Trivium  and  the  Quad- 
rivium,  and  wished  to  attempt  something- 
still  higher,  was  directed  to  study  Cassio- 
dorus  and  Boethius. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  That  those  who  in  this  age  had  the 
care  of  the  church  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West  were  of  very  corrupt  morals,  is 
abundantly  testified.  The  oriental  bishops 
and  doctors  wasted  their  lives  in  various 
controversies  and  quarrels ;  and  disregard- 
ing the  cause  of  religion  and  piety,  they 
disquieted  the  state  with  their  senseless 
clamours  and  seditions.  Nor  did  they  he- 
sitate to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  dissenting  brethren.  Those  in  the 
West  who  pretended  to  be  luminaries,  gave 
themselves  up  wholly  to  various  kinds  of 
profligacy,  to  gluttony,  hunting,  lust,  sen- 
suality, and  war.1  Nor  could  they  in  any 
way  be  reclaimed,  although  Carloman, 
Pepin,  and  especially  Charlemagne,  enacted 
various  laws  against  their  vices.2 

2.  Although  these  vices  of  persons  who 
ought  to  have  been  examples  to  others  were 
exceedingly  offensive  to  all,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  various  complaints;  yet  they  did  not 
prevent  the  persons  defiled  with  them  from 
being  everywhere  held  in  the  highest 
honour,  and  being  adored  by  the  vulgar  as 
if  they  were  deities.  The  veneration  and 
submission  paid  to  bishops  and  to  all  the 
clergy  was  however  far  greater  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East.  The  cause  of  this  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one,  who  considers  the 
state  and  the  customs  of  the  nations  at  this 
time  bearing  sway  in  Europe,  anterior  to 
their  reception  of  Christianity ;  for  all  these 
nations  before  they  became  Christian  were 
under  the  power  of  their  priests,  and  dared 
not  attempt  anything  important,  either  of 
a   civil  or  military  nature,  without  their 


1  Baluze,  ad  lle<j,inon.  P ruminise.m,  p.  5G3  ;  Wilkins, 
Concilia  Mag.  B titan  t  torn.  i.  p.  90,  &c. 

i  Baluze,  Capital,  liegum.  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  189, 
208,  275,  493,  &c.  [Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  1919, 
&e.  where  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  bear  arms  in  war 
and  to  practise  hunting ;  and  severe  laws  are  enacted 
against  the  impurities  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns. 
These  laws  were  enacted  under  Carloman,  A.n.  742. 
v\irtong  the  Capitularia  of  Charlemagne  cited  by  Ilar- 
duin,  are  laws  against  clergymen's  lending  money  at 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  (Harduin,  vol.  v.  p.  827,  cap. 
ainst  their  haunting  taverns  (p.  830,  cap.  xiv.  >, 
against  their  practising  magic  (831,  cap.  xviii.i,  against 
their  receiving  bribes  to  ordain  improper  persons  (p. 
831,  cap.  xx\i. ),  bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses  are  for- 
bidden to  keep  packs  of  hounds  or  hawks  and  falcons, 
(p.  846,  cap.  xv.)  Laws  wen  also  enacted  against 
clerical  drunkenness  (p.  958,  cap.  xiv.),  concubinage 
(ibid.  cap.  xv.).  tavern-haunting  (p.  959,  cap.  xix.),  and 
profane  swearing  (ibid.  cap.  xx. )—Mur. 


concurrence.3  When  they  became  Chris- 
tian, they  transferred  the  high  prerogatives 
of  their  ancient  priests  to  the  bishops  and 
ministers  of  the  new  religion ;  and  the 
Christian  prelates  and  clergy  craftily  and 
eagerly  seized  and  arrogated  to  themselves 
these  rights.  Hence  originated  that  mon- 
strous authority  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
European  churches. 

3.  To  the  honours  and  prerogatives  en- 
joyed by  the  bishops  and  priests,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  in  the  West,  were 
added  during  this  period  immense  wealth 
and  riches.  The  churches,  monasteries, 
and  bishops,  had  before  been  well  supplied 
with  goods  and  revenues;  but  in  this  cen- 
tury there  arose  a  new  and  most  convenient 
method  of  acquiring  for  them  far  greater 
riches,  and  of  amplifying  them  for  ever. 
Suddenly — by  whose  instigation  is  not 
known — the  idea  became  universally  preva- 
lent, that  the  punishments  for  sin  which  God 
threatens  to  inflict  may  be  bought  off  by 
liberal  gifts  to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the 
temples,  and  to  the  ministers  of  God  and  of 
glorified  saints.  This  opinion  being  every- 
where admitted,  the  rich  and  prosperous 
whose  lives  were  now  most  flagitious,  con- 
ferred their  wealth  (which  they  had  received 
by  inheritance,  or  wrested  from  others  by 
violence  and  war,  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  age)  most  bountifully  upon  the  glo- 
rified saints,  their  ministers,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  their  temples,  for  religious  uses,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  very  irksome  penances 
which  were  enjoined  upon  them  by  ilia 
priests,4  and  yet  be  secure  against  the  evils 


3  Caesar  (De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  xiii.) 
says : — "  The  Druids  are  in  great  honour  among  them, 
for  they  determine  almost  all  controversies  public  and 
private  :  and  if  any  crime  is  perpetrated,  if  a  murder  is 
committed,  if  there  is  a  contest  about  an  inheritance  or 
territories,  they  decide  and  determine  the  rewards  or 
punishments.  If  any  one,  whether  a  private  or  a  pub- 
lic character,  will  not  submit  to  their  decision,  they 
debar  him  from  the  sacrifices. — The  Druids  are  not  ac- 
customed to  be  present  in  battle,  nor  do  they  pay  tri- 
bute with  the  other  citizens,  but  are  exempt  from 
military  service  and  from  all  other  burdens.  Allured 
by  such  privileges  and  from  inclination,  many  embrace 
their  discipline  and  are  sent  to  it  by  their  parents  and 
friends."  Tacitus  (De  Moribics  Germanor.  cap.  vii.  p. 
384,  ed.  Gronov.)  says: — "Moreover  to  judge,  to  im- 
prison, and  to  scourge,  is  allowable  for  none  but  the 
priests  ;  and  this,  not  under  the  idea  of  punishment  or 
by  order  of  the  prince,  but  as  if  God  commanded  it.  " 
Chap.  xi.  p.  291.  "Silence  [in  the  public  councils]  is 
enjoined  by  the  priests  who  there  have  coercive  power." 
llelmold,  Citron.  Slarorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  90, 
says  of  the  Rugians  : — "  Greater  is  their  respect  for  a 
priest  than  for  the  king."  Idem,  De  Slanis,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xii.  p.  235.  "  With  them,  a  king  is  in  moderate  estimation 
compared  with  a  priest.  For  the  latter  asks  for  responses 
— the  king  and  the  people  depend  on  his  will."  These 
ancient  customs  the  people  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  of  all 
Europe,  retained  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity; 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  answer  the  question,  V\  b  ;"  0 
originated  that  vast  power  of  the  priesthood  in  Europe, 
of  which  the  Christian  religion  has  no  knowled 

i  Such  as  long  and  severe  fasts,  tortures  of  the  body, 
frequent  and   long-continued   prayers,   pilgrimages    to 
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which  threatened  to  overtake  them  after 
death.  This  was  the  principal  source  of 
those  immense  treasures  which  from  this 
century  onward,  through  all  the  subsequent 
ages,  flowed  in  upon  the  clergy,  the  churches, 
and  the  monasteries.1 

4.  The  gifts  moreover  by  which  princes 
and  noblemen  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the 
priests  and  to  expiate  their  past  sins  were 
not  merely  private  possessions,  which  com- 
mon citizens  might  own,  and  with  which 
the  churches  and  monasteries  had  often  be- 
fore been  endowed;  but  they  were  also 
public  property,  or  such  as  may  properly 
belong  only  to  princes  and  to  nations,  royal 
domains  (regalia)  as  they  are  called;  for 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes  transferred  to 
bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries  whole 
provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  with  all  the 
rights  of  sovercigntv  over  them.  Thus  the 
persons  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  con- 
tempt for  the  world,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  unexpectedly  became  Dukes, 
Counts,  Marquises,  Judges,  Legislators, 
sovereign  Lords,  and  not  only  administered 
justice  to  citizens,  but  even  marched  out  to 
war  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies.  This 
was  the  origin  of  those  great  calamities 
vvhich  afterwards  afflicted  Europe  in  the 
lamentable  wars  and  contests  about  inves- 
titures and  royal  prerogatives. 

5.  Of  this  extraordinary  liberality,  which 
was  never  heard  of  out  of  Europe,  not  the 
vestige  of  an  example  can  be  found  anterior 
to  this  century.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  it  grew  out  of  the  customs  of  the 
Europeans,  and  the  form  of  government 
most  common  among  these  warlike  nations ; 
for  the  sovereigns  of  these  nations  used  to 
bind  their  friends  and  clients  to  their  inte- 
rests, by  presenting  to  them  large  tracts  of 
country,  with  towns  and  castles  in  full  so- 
vereignty, reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
rights  of  supremacy  and  a  claim  to  military 
services.  Princes  also  might  think  they 
were  obeying  a  rule  of  political  wisdom  in 
thus  enriching  the  priests  and  bishops,  as 
it  is  not  probable  that  superstition  was 
the  sole  cause  of  these  extensive  grants; 
for  they  might  expect  that  men  who  were 


the  tombs  of  the  saints,  and  the  like.  These  were  the 
penances  imposed  by  the  priests  on  persons  who  con- 
fessed to  them  their  sins  ;  and  they  would  be  the  most 
irksome  to  such  as  had  spent  their  lives  without  re- 
straint, amidst  pleasures  and  indulgences,  and  who 
wished  to  continue  to  live  in  the  same  way.  Hence 
the  opulent  most  eagerly  embraced  this  new  method  of 
shunning,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their  estates,  pe- 
nalties so  irksome. 

1  Hence  the  well-known  phraseology  used  by  those 
who  made  offerings  to  the  churches  and  the  priests, 
that  they  made  the  offering  for  the  redemption  of  their 
souls.  The  property  given  was  likewise  often  called 
the  price  of  sin.  See  Muratori,  Diss-  de  Redemptions 
Peccator.  in  his  Antiqnit.  Ital.  Med.  JEvi,  tern,  v.  p. 
712,  &c. 


under  the  bonds  of  religion  and  consecrated 
to  God  would  be  more  faithful  to  them  than 
civil  chieftains -and  military  men  accustomed 
to  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  moreover  they 
might  hope  to  restrain  their  turbulent  sub- 
jects, and  keep  them  to  their  duty,  by 
means  of  bishops,  whose  denunciations  in- 
spired so  great  terror.2 

6.  This  great  aggrandizement  of  clergy- 
men in  the  countries  of  Europe  commenced 
with  their  head,  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
thence  extended  to  inferior  bishops,  priests, 
and  monkish  fraternities ;  for  the  barbarous 
nations  of  Europe,  on  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  looked  upon  the  Romish 
bishop  as  succeeding  to  the  place  of  the  su- 
preme head  or  pontiff  of  their  Druids  or 
pagan  priests ;  and  as  the  latter  had  pos- 
sessed immense  influence  in  secular  matters 
and  was  exceedingly  feared,  they  supposed 
the  former  was  to  be  reverenced  and  ho- 
noured in  the  same  manner.3  And  what 
those  nations  spontaneously  gave,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  willingly  received  ;  and  lest  per- 
chance on  a  change  of  circumstances  he 
might  be  despoiled  of  it,  he  supported  his 
claims  by  arguments  drawn  from  ancient 
history  and  from  Christianity.  This  was 
the  origin  of  that  vast  pre-eminence  ac- 
quired by  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  of  their  great  power  in  regard  to 


2  I  will  here  quote  a  remarkable  passage  from  Wil- 
11am  of  Malmsbury  in  his  fifth  book  De  Gestis  Begum 
JngUee,  p.  166,  among  the  Scriptorcs  Ber.  Angl '■< 
Bedam,  Francf.  1601,  fol.  He  there  gives  the  reason 
for  those  great  donations  to  the  bishops.  "  Charlemagne 
in  order  to  curb  the  ferocity  of  those  nations  bestowed 
nearly  all  the  lands  on  the  churches,  wisely  considering 
that  men  of  the  sacred  order  would  not  be  so  likely  as 
laymen  to  renounce  subjection  to  their  sovereign  ;  and 
moreover  if  the  laity  should  be  rebellious,  the  clergy 
would  be  able  to  hold  them  in  check  by  the  terrors  of 
excommunication  and  the  severities  of  their  discipline." 
I  doubt  not  that  here  is  stated  the  true  reason  why 
Charlemagne,  a  prince  by  no  means  superstitious  or  a 
slave  of  priests,  heaped  upon  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
upon  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries which  he  subdued,  so  many  estates,  territories,  and 
riches.  That  is,  he  enlarged  immoderately  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  clergy,  that  he  might  by  means  of 
the  bishops  restrain  and  keep  in  subjection  his  dukes, 
counts,  and  knights.  For  instance  from  the  dukes  of 
Beneventum,  Spoleto,  Capua,  and  others  in  Italy,  much 
was  to  be  feared  after  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard 
monarchy ;  and  hence  he  conferred  a  large  portion  of 
Italy  upon  the  Roman  pontiff,  so  that  by  his  authority, 
power,  and  menaces, be  might  deter  those  powerful  arid 
•vindictive  princes  from  sedition,  or  overcome  them  if 
they  dared  rebel.  That  other  kings  and  princes  in 
Europe  reasoned  in  the  same  manner  as  Charles  did, 
will  not  be  questioned  by  one  who  considers  well  the 
political  constitutions  and  forms  of  government  of  that 
age.  That  aggrandisement  therefore  of  bishops  and 
priests  which  we  should  naturally  ascribe  wholly  to 
superstition,  was  also  the  result  of  civil  prudence  or 
state  policy.  On  the  subject  of  excommunications 
mentioned  by  Malmsbury  above,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  hereafter. 

3  Caesar,  De  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  His  autem 
omnibus  Druidibus  pracest  unus,  qui  sttmmvm  inter  eos 
(Celtas)  habet  auetoritatem.  Hoc  mortuo,  si  qui  ex 
reliquis  excellit  dignitatc,  succedit.  At  si  plures  pares, 
suffragio  Druidum  adlegitur  ;  nonnumquam  etiam  ar- 
mis  de  principatu  contendunt. 
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civil  affairs.  Tims  too  that  most  pernicious 
opinion,  the  cause  of  so  many  wars  and 
slaughters,  and  which  established  and  in- 
creased surprisingly  the  power  of  the  pon- 
tiff, namely,  the  belief  that  whoever  is 
excluded  from  communion  by  him  and  his 
bishops  loses  all  his  rights  and  privileges, 
not  only  as  a  citizen  but  as  a  man,  was  de- 
rived to  the  Christian  church  from  the  an- 
cient Druidic  superstition,  to  the  vast 
detriment  of  Europe. l 

7.  A  striking  example  of  the  immense 
authority  of  the  pontiffs  in  this  age  is  found 
in  the  history  of  the  French  nation.  Pepin, 
;  he  ••  iceroy  or  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Chil- 
deric, king  of  the  Franks.,  and  who  already 
possessed  the  entire  powers  of  the  king, 
formed  the  design  of  divesting  his  sovereign 
of  the  title  and  the  honours  of  royalty ;  and 
the  French  nobles  being  assembled  in  coun- 
cil a.d.  751,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject, 
demanded,  that  first  of  all  the  pontiff  should 
be  consulted  whether  it  would  be  lawful  and 
right  to  do  what  Fepin  desired.  Pepin 
therefore  despatched  envoys  to  Zacharias, 
who  then  presided  over  the  church  at  Rome, 
with  this  inquiry — Whether  a  valiant  and 
warlike  nation  might  not  dethrone  an  indo- 
lent and  incompetent  king,  and  substitute  in 
his  place  one  more  worthy  and  who  had 
already  done  great  services  to  the  nation, 
Avithout  breaking  the  divine  law?  Zacha- 
rias at  that  time  needed  the  aid  of  Pepin 
and  the  Franks  against  the  Greeks  and  the 
Lombards,  who  were  troublesome  to  him, 
and  he  answered  the  question  according  to 


l  Though  excommunication,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  had  among  Christians  everywhere 
great  influence,  yet  it  had  nowhere  so  great  power 
or  was  so  terrific  and  so  distressing  as  in  Europe.  And 
the  difference  between  European  excommunication  and 
that  of  other  Christians  from  the  eighth  century  on- 
ward, was  immense.  Those  excluded  from  the  sacred 
rites  or  excommunicated,  were  indeed  everywhere 
viewed  as  odious  to  God  and  to  men  ;  yet  they  did  not 
forfeit  their  rights  as  men  and  as  citizens  ;  and  much 
less  were  kings  and  princes  supposed  to  lose  their  autho- 
rity to  rule,  by  being  pronounced  by  bishops  to  be  un- 
worthy of  communion  in  sacred  rites.  But  in  Europe 
from  this  century  onward,  a  person  excluded  from  the 
church  by  a  bishop  and  especially  by  the  prince  of 
bishops,  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  king,  or  a  lord, 
nor  as  a  citizen,  a  husband,  a  father,  or  even  as  a  man, 
but  was  considered  as  a  brute.  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  ?  Undoubtedly  the  following  is  the  true  cause. 
Those  new  and  ignorant  proselytes  confounded  Chris- 
tian excommunication  with  the  old  Gentile  excommu- 
nication practised  by  the  pagan  priests,  or  they  supposed 
the  former  to  have  the  same  nature  and  effects  with  the 
latter;  and  the  pontiffs  and  bishops  did  all  they  could 
to  cheri>h  and  confirm  this  error  which  was  so  u-  I'ul 
to  them.  Kcail  the  following  extract  from  (' a  sir,  I) 
}attko,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  and  then  judge  tfhi  (her  I 
have  mistaken  the  origin  of  European  and  papal  ox- 
en, mi, unicatiou  :-"  Si  qui  aut  privatus  aut  publicus 
Druidum  decroto  lion  stctit,  sacriticiis  hit  nlicunt. 
il.i  <•  pcBna  apud  0M  est  gravissima.  Quibus  ita  est  in- 
terdictum,  ii  numero  iinpiorum  ac  sceleratorum  haben- 

tur,  iis  omnet  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  Bermonemqne 
defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contaglone  Lncemmodi  accipiant ; 
neque  iis  pctentibua  jus  reddttnr,  Deque  bonoa  nllus 

coininunicatur. 


the  wishes  of  those  who  consulted  him. 
This  response  being  known  in  France  no 
one  resisted;  the  unhappy  Childeric  was 
divested  of  his  royal  dignity,  and  Pepin 
mounted  the  throne  of  his  king  and  lord. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  pontiff  consider  how 
they  can  justify  this  decision  of  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  so  manifestly  repug- 
nant to  the  commands  of  the  Saviour.2  Za- 
charias'successor,  Stephen  Il.took  a  journey 
to  France  a.d.  754,  and  not  only  confirmed 
what  was  done  but  also  freed  Pepin,  who 
had  now  reigned  three  years,  from  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  anointed 
or  crowned  him,  together  with  his  wife  and 
hi^  two  sons.3 

8.  This  marked  attention  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  the  Franks  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  church  over  which  they  presided ; 
for  great  commotions  and  insurrections 
having  arisen  in  that  part  of  Italy  which 
was  still  subject  to  the  Greeks,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decrees  of  Leo  the  Isaurian 
and  Constantine  Copronymus  against 
images,  the  Lombard  kino-s  so  managed 
those  commotions  by  their  counsel  and  arms 
as  gradually  to  get  possession  of  the  Grecian 
provinces  in  Italy,  hitherto  under  the 
exarch  stationed  at  Ravenna.  Aistulphus, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  elated  by  this 
success,  endeavoured  also  to  get  possession 
of  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  affected  the 
empire  of  all  Italy.  The  pressure  of  these 
circumstances  induced  the  pontiff,  Stephen 
II.  to  apply  for  assistance  to  his  great  pa- 
tron, Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the 
year  754  that  king  marched  an  army  over 
the  Alps,  and  induced  Aistulphus  to  pro- 
mise, by  a  solemn  oath,  to  restore  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,4  and  all 


2  See  on  this  momentous  transaction  Le  Cointe,  An- 
naies  Eccl.  Francice ;  and  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the 
other  historians  of  France  and  Germany,  but  especially 
Bossuet,  Drfensio  dedaratio7iis  Cleri  Gatlicani,  par.  i. 
p.  225  ;  Rival,  Dissert.  Hist  or.  et  Critiques  sr/r  diners 
sujetSj  Diss.  ii.  p.  70,  Diss.  iii.  p.  156,  Lond.  172G,  8vo, 
and  the  illustrious  Biinau,  Hist-  hnp.  Romano- Ger- 
man, torn.  ii.  p.  288.  Yet  the  transaction  is  not  stated 
in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  writers,  and  by  the  syco- 
phants of  the  Romish  bishops  it  is  generally  misrepre- 
sented ;  for  they  make  Zacharias  by  his  pontifical 
power  to  have  deposed  Childeric,  and  to  have  raised 
Pepin  to  the  throne.  This  the  French  deny,  and  on 
good  grounds.  Yet  were  it  true,  it  would  only  make 
the  pope's  crime  greater  than  it  was.  [See  Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  331,  &c. — Mter. 

3  Among  many  writers  see  the  illustrious  Biinau. 
Hi  t.  Imp.  Romano- German,  torn.  ii.  p.  801,  866  [and 
Bow<  r,  Lines  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  852.  -  Mar. 

i  This  territory  lay  along  the  Gulf  of  Venice  from 
the  Fo  southward  as  far  as  Permo,  and  extended  back 
to  Che  Appenines.  According  to  Sigonius,  the  Exar- 
chate included  the  cities  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Imola, 
Facnxa,  Forimpopoli,  Forli,  Cesena,  Bobbin,  Ft  rr.ua. 
Comacchio,  Adrta,  Cervia,  an  1  Beochla.  The  Penta- 
polis,  now  the  Marca  d'Aneona.  compn  bended  Rimini, 
Pcsaro,  Conca,  1'ano.  Stnigaglia,  Ancona,  i 
rmana,  .lesi,  Foasomibrone,  Montfeltro,  1  rbino,  <  agli, 

I.uciolo,  mid    Fugubio.      The  whole  territory  might    K 
150  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  so  miles  broad.—  Mnr. 
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that  he  had  plundered-  But  the  next  year 
the  Lombard  king  having  violated  his  pro- 
mise and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  Pepin  again 
marched  an  army  into  Italy,  compelled  him 
to  observe  his  promise,  and  with  unparal- 
leled liberality  bestowed  on  St.  Peter  and 
his  church  the  Grecian  provinces,  namely, 
the  Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis,  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Aistulphus.1 
9.  After  the  death  of  Pepin,  Desiderius, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  again  boldly 
invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  namely, 
the  territories  given  by  the  Franks  to  the 
Romish  church.  Hadrian  I.  who  was  then 
pontiff,  had  recourse  to  Charles,  afterwards 
called  the  Great  [Charlemagne]  the  son  of 
Pepin.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  power- 
ful army  in  the  year  774,  overturned  the 
empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  which  had 
stood  more  than  two  centuries,  transported 
KingDesiderius  into  France,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  this  ex- 
pedition when  Charlemagne  arrived  at 
Rome,  he  not  only  confirmed  the  donations 
of  his  father  to  St.  Peter,  but  went  further ; 
for  he  delivered  over  to  the  pontiffs  to  be 
possessed  and  governed  by  them,  some  cities 
and  provinces  of  Italy  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  Pepin.  But  what 
portions  of  Italy  Charlemagne  thus  annexed 
to  the  donation  of  his  father,  it  is  very  dim- 
cult  at  this  dav  to  ascertain.1' 


'  See  Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italice,  lib.  iii.  p.  202,  &c. 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  Bunau,  Hist.  Imp.  Romano- German. 
torn.  ii.  p.  301,  3GG ;  Muratori,  Annal.  torn.  iv.  p.  310, 
&c.  and  many  others.  But  the  exact  boundaries  of 
this  exarchate  thus  disposed  of  by  Pepin,  have  been 
much  controverted,  and  been  investigated  with  much 
industry  in  the  present  age.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ex- 
tend the  exarchate  given  to  them  as  far  as  possible ; 
others  contract  it  to  the  narrowest  limits  they  can. 
See  Muratori,  Droits  de  V Empire  surl'Etat  Ecctesias- 
tique,  chap.  i.  ii.  and  Antiq.  Italiccc  Medii  JEci,  torn.  i. 
p.  64 — G3,  98G,  9S7.  But  he  is  more  cautious  in  torn. 
v.  p.  7^0.  This  controversy  cannot  easily  be  settled 
except  by  recurrence  to  the  deed  of  gift.  Fontanini, 
Dominio  delta  S.  S.-de  sopra  Comacchio,  Diss.  i.  cap. 
c.  p.  34G,  cap.  G7,  p.  242,  represents  the  deed  of  gift  as 
still  in  existence,  and  be  quotes  some  words  from  it. 
The  fact  is  scarcely  credible ;  yet  if  it  be  true,  it  is  un- 
questionably not  for  the  interest  of  the  Romish  church  to 
have  this  important  ancient  document  brought  to  light. 
Nor  could  those  who  defended  the  interests  of  the  pon- 
tiff against  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  fortress  of  Comacchio  in  our  time,  be 
persuaded  to  bring  it  forward  though  challenged  to  do 
it  by  the  emperor's  advocates.  Blanchini  however  in 
his  Prolegomena  ad  Ancutasium  de  Vitis  Pontificum 
Horn.  p.  55,  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  this  grant,  which 
bears  the  marks  of  antiquity.  The  motive  which  led 
Pepin  to  this  great  liberality,  was,  as  appears  from 
numerous  testimonies,  to  make  expiation  for  his  sins, 
.and  especially  the  great  sin  he  had  committed  against 
his  mast?r  Childeric.  [Tt  appears  however  from  more 
recent  researches  that  Pepin,  while  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  superiority  over  Rome,  only  made  the  pope  a 
kind  of  exarch  in  nominal  subjection  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror. See  Savigny,  Gesrhichte  d.  Rom.  Rechts,  &c; 
Cathcart's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  &c. — B. 

'  See  Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italice,  lib.  iii.  p.  223,  cvc. 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  Bunau,  Hist.  Imp.  Romano-German. 
torn.  ii.  p.  3GS,  Sec.  De  Marca,  De  Concordia  Sace}-- 
dotii  et  Imperii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  67,  &c.     Muratori, 


10.  By  this  munificence,  whether  politic 
or  impolitic  I  leave  to  others  to  determine, 
Charlemagne  opened  his  way  to  the  empire 
of  the  West,  or  rather  to  the  title  of  emperor 
of  the  West,  and  to  supreme  dominion  over 
the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  on 
which  the  empire  of  the  West  was  thought 
to  depend.3  He  had  doubtless  long  had 
this  object  in  view ;  and  perhaps  his  father 
Pepin  had  also  contemplated  the  same  thing. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  times  required 
procrastination  in  an  affair  of  such  moment. 
The  power  of  the  Greeks,  however,  being 
embarrassed  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV. 
and  his  son  Constantine,  and  the  impious 
Irene,  who  was  very  odious  to  Charlemagne, 
having  grasped  the  sceptre  in  the  year  800, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  his  designs 
into  execution.  For  Charlemagne  coming 
to  Rome  this  year,  the  pontiff,  Leo  III. 
knowing  his  wishes  persuaded  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  then  supposed  to  be  free 
and  to  have  the  ri^lit  of  electing  an  em- 


Droits  de  V  Empire  sur  V  Etat  Eccles  chap.  ii.  p.  147,  &c. 
Conringius,  De  Imperii)  Romano- Ge mum.  cap.  vi. 
[Bower's  Lives qf  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  Life  of  Hadrian  I.] 
and  numerous  others.  Concerning  the  extent  of  Char- 
lemagne's new  donation  to  the  popes,  there  is  the  same 
warm  contest  between  the  patrons  of  the  papacy  and 
those  of  the  empire,  as  there  is  respecting  Pepin's  do- 
nation. The  advocates  for  the  pontiffs  maintain  that 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  territory  of  Sabino,  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  besides  many  other  tracts  of  country, 
were  presented  by  the  very  pious  Charlemagne  to  St. 
Peter.  But  the  advocates  for  the  claims  of  the  empe- 
rors diminish  as  far  as  they  can  the  munificence  of 
Charlemagne,  and  confine  this  new  grant  within  narrow 
limits.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  considt  the 
writers  of  the  present  age  who  have  published  works 
on  the  claims  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes  to  the 
cities  of  Comacchio  and  Florence,  and  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia ;  but  especially  the  very  learned 
treatise  of  Berret  entitled  Diss.  Cliorographica  de  Italia 
Medii  JEvi,  p.  33,  &c.  The  partialities  of  writers,  if  I 
mistake  not,  have  prevented  them  from  discerning  in 
all  cases  the  real  facts ;  and  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  mis- 
takes on  subjects  so  long  involved  in  obscurity.  Adrian 
affirms  that  the  object  of  Charlemagne  in  this  new  dona- 
tion was  to  atone  for  his  sins  ;  for  he  thus  writes  to  the 
Emperor  in  the  ninety-second  Epistle  of  the  Cod< . 
li?ius,  in  Muratori,  Scriptor.  Per.  Italicar.  torn.  iii.  par. 
ii.  p.  2G5  : — "  Venientes  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  Beato 
Petro,  Apostolorum  Principi.  fro  mercede  ammo:  xsestra 
atque  sempiterna  memoria,  cum  caeteris  civitatibus  cb- 
tulistis."  I  have  no  doubt  that  Charlemagne,  who 
wished  to  be  accounted  pious  according  to  the  estimates 
of  that  age,  expressed  this  design  in  his  transferor  deed 
of  gift.  But  a  person  acquainted  with  him  and  with  the 
history  of  those  times  will  not  readily  believe  that  this 
was  his  only  motive.  By  that  donation  Charlemagne 
aimed  to  prepare  the  way  for  obtaining  the  empire  of 
the  "West,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  secure  (for  he 
was  most  ambitious  of  glory  and  dominion) ;  but  he 
could  not  honourably  obtain  his  object  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  without  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Besides  this,  he  aimed  to  secure  and 
establish  his  new  empire  in  Italy,  by  increasing  the 
possessions  of  the  holy  see.  On  this  point  I  have  al- 
ready touched  in  a  preceding  note  ;  and  i  think  who- 
ever carefully  considers  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  coincide  with  me  in  judgment. 

3  In  reality  Charlemagne  was  already  emrercv  Of  the 
West,  that  is,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kings  in  Europe. 
He  therefore  only  lacked  the  title  of  emperor,  and  sove- 
reign power  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  adjacent 
countrv ;  both  of  which  he  casilv  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  Leo  III. 
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peror.    to    proclaim    and    constitute    him 
emperor  of  the  West. ' 

11.  Charlemagne  being  made  emperor 
and  sovereign  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  re- 
served indeed  to  himself  the  supreme  power 
and  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty;  but 
the  beneficial  dominion,  as  it  is  called,  and 
subordinate  authority  over  the  city  and  its 
territory,  he  seems  to  have  conferred  on 
the  Romish  church.2  This  plan  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  to  him  by  the  Roman 
pontifF;  who  persuaded  the  emperor,  per- 
haps by  showing  him  some  ancient  though 
forged  papers  and  documents,  that  Con- 
stantino the  Great  (to  whose  place  and  au- 
thority Charlemagne  now  succeeded),  when 
he  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constanti- 
nople committed  the  old  seat  of  empire,  Rome 
and  the  adjacent  territories  or  the  Roman 
dukedom,  to  the  possession  and  government 
of  the  church,  reserving  however  his  impe- 
perial  prerogatives  over  it ;  and  that,  from 
this  arrangement  and  ordinance  of  Constan- 
tino, Charlemagne  could  not  depart  without 
inenrrmsr  the  wrath  of  God  and  St.  Peter.3 


L2.   Amidst  thi-se  various   accessions  to 
their  power  and  inlluence,  the  Roman  pon- 


1  See  the  historians  of  those  times,  and  especially  the 

them  ail.  Blinan,  Hist.  Imp.  Romano- German. 
torn.  ii.  p.  ".37,  &c.  The  advocates  of  the  Roman  pon- 
11  iis  that  Leo  III.  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  power 
with  which  he  was  divinely  clothed,  conferred  the  em- 
pire of  the  West,  after  it  was  taken  from  the  Greeks,  upon 
the  nation  of  the  Franks  and  upon  Charlemagne  their 
king ;  and  hence  they  infer  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  earth 
as  -.veil  as  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  that  all  emperors 

y  his  authority.    The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning 
edly  expired  by  Spanheim,  be  Ficta  T. 
Hone  Imperii  in  Carolwn  '•!.  per  Leonem  III.  in  his 
Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  557.     [See  also  Bower's  Lives  of  the 

»oL  iii.  Lite  of  Leo  III.]     Other  writers  need 
not  be  named. 

2  That  Charlemagne  retained  the  supreme  power  ever 
the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory — that  he  administered 
justice  there  by  bis  judges  and  inflicted  punishments 
on  malefactor.-. — and  that  ha  exercised  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  sovereignty,  learned  men  have  demonstrated  by 
the  most  unexceptionable  testimony.  See  only  Mura- 
tori,  Droits  de  V Empire  sur  V ' Etat  Eccles. chap.vi.  p.  77, 
Ike.  Indeed  they  only  shroud  the  light  in  darkness  who 
maintain  with  Fontanini  (Domimo  delta  S.  Sede  sopra 
Comucchio,  Diss.  i.  c.  95,  %,  fie),  and  the  other  advo- 
cates of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  Charlemagne  sustained 
at  Rome  not  the  character  of  a  sovereign  but  that  of  pa- 
tron of  the  Romish  church,  relinquishing  the  entire 
sovereignty  to  the  pontiffs.  And  yet  to  declare  the 
whole  truth  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome  was  great, 
;;..  1  that  he  decreed  and  performed  many  things 
according  to  his  pleasure  and  as  a  sovereign.  But 
the  limits  of  his  power  and  the  foundations  of  it 
are  little  known  and  much  controverted.  Muratori 
{Droits deV Empire,  p.  102)  maintains  that  the  pontiff 
performed  the  functions  of  an  exarch  or  viceroy  of  the 

ror.  Hut  this  opinion  was  very  offensive  to  Cle- 
ment XI.  nor  do  1  regard  it  as  correct.  After  consi- 
dering all  the  circumstances,  I  suppose  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff In  Id  the  Roman  province  and  city  by  the  same  tenure 
as  he  did  tiie  exarchate  and  the  other  territories  given 
him  by  Charlemagne,  that  is  as  a  fief ;  yet  with  less 
circumscril) ed  DOW  is  than  ordinary  feudal  tenures,  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  the  city,  which  was  once  the 
capital  or  the  seat  of  empire.  This  opinion  receives 
much  confirmation  from  the  statements  which  will  be 
made  in  the  following  note;  and  it  reconcile.,  the  jarring 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers  and  other  documents. 
3  Most  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Constantino's  pre- 


tended grant  was  posterior  to  this  period,  and  that  it 
was  forged  perhaps  in  the  tenth  century;  but  I  believe 
it  existed  in.  this  century,  an  1  that  Hadrian  and  his  suc- 
cessor Leo  III.  made  use  of  it  to  persuade  Charlemagne 
to  convey  feudal  power  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Romish  church.  For  this  opinion  we  have 
the  good  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  Ha- 
drian I.  in  his  Epistle  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  the 
forty-ninth  in  the  Codex  Curolinus,  published  in  Mura- 
tori's  Serum  Italicar.  Scriptores,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p. 
\'J  1,  and  which  well  deserves  a  perusal.  Hadrian  there 
exhorts  Charlemagne,  who  was  not  yet  emperor,  to  order 
the  restitution  of  all  the  grants  which  had  formerly 
been  made  to  St.  Peter  and  the  church  A  Rome.  And  he 
very  clearly  distinguishes  the  grant  of  Constantine  from 
the  donations  of  the  other  emperors  and  princes;  and 
what  deserves  particular  notice,  he  distinguishes  it  from 
the  donation  of  Pepin,  which  embraced  the  exarchate, 
and  from  the  additions  made  to  his  father's  grants  by- 
Charlemagne  ;  whence  it  follows  legitimately  that  Ha- 
drian understood  Constantino's  grant  to  embrace  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  territory  dependent  on  it.  He 
first  mentions  the  grant  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
thus: — "Deprecamur  vestram  excellentiam — pro  Dei 
amore  et  ipsius  clavigeri  regni  coelorum  — ut  secundum 
promissionern,  quam  poliiciti  estis  eidem  Dei  Apostolo, 
pro  animce  vestne  mereede  et  stabilitate  regni  vestri, 
omnia  nostris  ternporibus  adimplere  jubeatis. — Et  sicut 
temporibus  Beati  Silvestri  Romani  Pontilicis,  a  sanctse 
recordations  piissirno  Constantino  Magno,  Imperatore, 
pt  r  ejus  lareptatt :.i  (vide ipsam  Constantini donationc-m) 
sancta  Dei  cathoiica  et  apostolica  Romana  ecclesia 
elevata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperiae 
partibus  largiri  dignatus  est:  ita  et  in  his  vestris  feli- 
cissimis  temporibus  atque  nostris,  sancta  Dei  ecclesia 
genuine* — et  amplius  atque  amplius  exaltata  permaneat. 
—  Quia  ecce  novus  Cbristianissimus  Dei  Constantinus 
Imperator  (N.B.  Here  the  pontiff  denominates  Char- 
lea,  who  was  then  only  a  king,  an  emperor,  and  com- 
pares him  with  Constantine)  his  temporibus  surrexit, 
per  quern  omnia  Deus  sanctse  suee  ecclesise — largiri 
dignatus  est.  (Thus  far  he  speaks  of  Constantine's 
donation.  Next  the  pontiff  notices  the  other  donations, 
which  he  clearly  discriminates  from  this.)  Sedet  cuncta 
alia,  quae  per  diversos  Imperatcres,  Patricios,  etiam  et 
alios  Deum  time:/. 

peccatorum,  in  partibus  Tusciffi,  Spoleto  seu  Benevento, 
atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavinensi  patrimonio,  Beato 
Petro  Apostolo, — concessa  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gen- 
tem  Longobardorum  per  annorum  spatia  abstracta 
atque  ablata  sunt,  vestris  temporilus  rcstituantur. — 
(.The  pontiff  adds  in  the  close  that  all  those  grants 
were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Lateran,  and  that 
he  had  sent  them  by  his  ambassadors  to  Charlemagne.) 
L  nde  et  plures  donationes  in  sacro  no.-tro  scrinio  La- 
teranensi  reconditas  habemus :  tamen  et  pro  satisfac- 
tione  Christianissimi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  fatos  viros, 
ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis,  direximus  ;  et  pro  hoc 
petimus  eximiam  Pra:cellentiam  vestram,  ut  in  integro 
ipsa  patrimonia  Beato  Petro  tt  nobis  restituere  jubea- 
tis."— By  this  it  appears  that  Constantino's  grant  was 
then  in  the  Lateran  archives  of  the  poj  es.  an  i  was  sent 
with  the  others  to  Charlemagne.  [Of  this  pretended 
Donatio  Constantini  there  are  four  texts  in  Greek  and 
one  only  in  Latin  in  the  rseudo-Isidorian  Collection, 
under  the  title  of  Edictum  Don.  Constantini  Imper. 
extracts  from  which  are  in  the  Decret.  Gratian.  Dist. 
xcvi.  c.  13.  (See  Fabricius,  Biillo.  Grcecu.  torn.  vi.  p. 
4 — 7.)  That  there  never  was  any  such  grant  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Otho  III.  in  'J'jD;  though  this  acknow- 
ledgment is  declared  spurious  by  Baronius,  Gretzer, 
Pagi,  and  others,  but  defended  by  Muratori  and  adopted 
by  the  French  Benedictines.  It  is  also  pronounced  to 
be  a  "mendacium  et  fabula  heretica,"  by  Pope  Kugc- 
nius  in  a  letter  of  his  in  1152,  in  Martene  vt  I> 
iss.  Collect.  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  553.  in  the  ii: 
century  this  is  demonstrated  to  be  t!  >'   Nic 

CusaniH,  De concord,  ('nth.  about  the  yea.;-  1432,  and 
especiallj-  by  Lain*.  Valla,  I)  fatso  i  redita  <  t  <  >  ■ 
dost,  donatio.  Since  that  period  the  document  is 
universalis-  allow  ed  t.>  bfl  Bpurioua,  but  the  donation 
itself  is  still  asserted  by  Baronius,  <■•  I  •  Blanchlni, 
Mamachlus,  and  other  >   hrbuch,  3te.  Cun- 

ningham's translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  «• 
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tiffs  experienced  from  the  Greek  emperors 
no  inconsiderable  loss  of  revenue  and  dig- 
nity. For  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his  son 
Constantino  Copronymus,  being  exceed- 
ingly offended  with  Gregory  II.  and  III. 
on  account  of  their  zeal  for  sacred  images, 
not  only  took  from  them  the  estates  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romish  church  in  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Apulia;  bat  also  exempted 
the  bishops  of  those  territories  and  all  the 
provinces  of  Illyricum  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  placed  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. JSTor  could  the  pontiffs  after- 
wards, either  by  threats  or  supplications, 
induce  the  Greek  emperors  to  restore  these 
valuable  portions  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.1 
This  was  the  first  origin  and  the  principal 
cause  of  that  great  contest  between  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople, 
which  in  the  next  century  severed  the 
Greeks  from  the  Latins,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  Christianity.  Yet  there  was  an 
additional  cause  existing  in  this  century, 
namely,  the  dispute  concerning  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  we 
shall  treat  in  its  proper  place.  But  this 
pei haps  might  have  been  easily  adjusted, 
if  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople had  not  become  involved  in  a  con- 
test respecting  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction. 

13.  Monastic  discipline,  as  all  the  writers 
of  that  age  testify,  was  entirely  prostrate 
both  in  the  East  and  the  Vest.  The  best 
of  the  oriental  monks  were  those  who  lived 
an  austere  life,  remote  from  the  intercourse 
of  men  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  and  yet  among  them  not 
only  gross  ignorance,  but  also  fanatical 
stupidity  and  abject  superstition  often 
reigned.  The  other  monks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cities  not  unfrequently 
disquieted  the  state ;  and  Constantine 
Copronymus  and  other  emperors  were  ob- 
liged to  restrain  them  repeatedly  by  severe 
edicts.  Most  of  the  western  monks  now 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict;  yet 
there  were  monasteries  in  various  places  in 
which  other  rules  were  preferred.2  But 
when  their  wealth  became  increased  they 
scarcely  observed  any  rule,  and  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  gluttony,  voluptuousness, 
idleness,   and  other  vices.3     Charlemagne 


1  See  Le  Q,uien's  Oricns  Ckristianut,  torn.  i.  p.  96, 
&c.  The  Greek  writers  also,  as  Theophanes  and  others, 
acknowledge  the  fact,  but  differ  a  little  in  respect  to  the 
cause. 

2  See  Mabillon.  Fraf.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bene- 
dicti,  sec.  1,  p.  24  ;  and  sec.  4,  par.  i.  p.  26,  ftc. 

3  Mabillon  treats  ingenuously  of  this  corruption  of 
the  monks  and  of  its  causes,  in  the  above  work,  Fraf. 
ad  Sacul.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  C4,  \c. 


attempted  to  cure  these  evils  by  statutes, 
but  he  effected  very  little.4 

14.  This  great  corruption  of  the  whole 
sacred  order  produced  in  the  Vest  a  new 
species  of  priests,  who  were  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  monks  or  the  regular 
clergy  as  they  were  called,  and  the  secular 
priests.  These  adopted  in  part  the  disci- 
pline and  mode  of  life  of  monks ;  that  is, 
they  dwelt  together,  ate  at  a  common  table, 
and  joined  in  united  prayer  at  certain 
hours;  yet  they  did  not  take  any  vows 
upon  them  like  the  monks,  and  they  per- 
formed ministerial  functions  in  certain 
churches.  They  were  at  first  called  the 
Lord's  brethren  (fratres  Dominici) ;  but 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  canons  (cano- 
nici).5  The  common  opinion  attributes 
the  institution  of  this  order  to  Chrodesranrr 
bishop  of  Metz ;  nor  is  it  wholly  without 
foundation.6  For  although  there  were,  an- 
terior to  this  century,  in  Italy,  Africa,  and 
other  provinces,  convents  of  priests  who 
lived  in  the  manner  of  canons;7  yet  Chro- 
degang, about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
subjected  the  priests  of  his  church  at  Metz 
to  this  mode  of  living,  requiring  them  to 
sing  hymns  to  God  at  certain  hours  and 
perhaps  to  observe  other  rites;  and  by  his 
example,  first  the  Franks  and  then  the 
Italians,    the   English   and   the   Germans, 


4  Seethe  Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  published  by 
Baluze,  torn.  i.  p.  148,  157,  237,  255,  366,  t\c.  375,  503, 
and  in  various  other  places.  These  numerous  laws  so 
often  repeated  prove  the  extreme  perverseness  of  the 
monks.  [See  also  the  20th,  2 1  st,  and  22d  canons  of  the 
council  of  Cloveshoo,  in  England,  a.d.  747.  Monas- 
teiia — non  sint  ludicrarum  artium  receptacula,  hoc  est, 
pcetarum,  citharistarum,  musicorum,  scurrarum — Non 
sint  sanctimonialium  domiciiia,  turpium  confabula- 
tionum,  commessationum,  ebrietatum,  luxuriantiumque 
cubilia.  Monasteriales  sive  ecclesiastici,  ebrietatis 
malum  non  sectentur  aut  expetant — sed  neque  alios 
cogant  intemperanter  bibere ;  sed  pura  et  sobria  sint 
eorum  convivia,  non  luxuriosa,  neque  deliciis  vcl  seur- 
rilitatibus  mixta,  &c. — Mur. 

5  See  Le  Beuf.  Memoir  et  sur  VEist.  d'  Auxerre,  tome 
i.  p.  174,  Paris,  1743,  4to. 

G  For  an  account  of  Chrodegang  seethe  Hist.  Litter, 
de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  128  ;  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lor- 
raine, tome  i.  p.  513,  &c. :  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  L 
Martii,  p.  452.  The  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his 
canons  may  be  seen  in  Le  Cointe's  Annates  Francor. 
Eccles.  tome  v.  ad.  ann.  757,  sec.  35,  &c.  and  in  Labbe, 
Concilia,  torn.  vii.  p.  1444.  [In  Harduin,  Concilia. 
torn.  iv.  p.  1181,  8re.— -Mur.]  The  rule  as  published 
by  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  i.  p.  565.  \c.  under  the 
name  cf  Chrodegang  was  the  work  of  another  per- 
son. A  neat  summary  of  the  rule  is  given  by  Longue- 
val,  Hist.  del'Eglise  Gallicane,  tome  iv.  p.  435.  [See 
also  Bahr.  Gesch.  der  Romis.  Lite?-.  Suppi  vol.  part  iii.  p. 
296.  Cardinal  Mai  published  a  small  tract,  De  Ofieiis 
Ci  ricttrtttn,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  a  work  <  f 
this  writer.  See  his  Scrip.  Jet.  noca  co'hct.  torn.  vi. 
par.  ii.  p.  127. — /:'. 

"  See  Muratori,  AnUq.  Ital.  Medii  JEri,  torn.  v.  p. 
185,  &c.  also  Thomassins,  De  Disciplina  EcclcsUc  ret . 
ac  nova,  par.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  &c.  The  design  of  this 
institution  was  truly  excellent.  For  its  authors,  painc  d 
with  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  clergy,  hoped  that  this 
mode  of  living  would  abstract  the  consecrated  men 
from  worldly  cares  and  business.  But  the  event  has 
shown  how  much  the  hopes  of  these  good  men  were 
disappointed. 
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were  led  to  introduce  this  mode  of  living 
in  numerous  places,  and  to  found  convents 
of  canons. 

lo.  Supreme  power  over  the  whole  sa- 
cred order  and  over  all  the  possessions  of 
the  churches,  was  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West  vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings. 
Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors  over 
the  church  and  its  goods  and  possessions, 
no  one  entertains  a  doubt.1  The  preroga- 
tives of  the  Latin  emperors  and  kings, 
though  the  flatterers  of  the  popes  labour  to 
cloak  them,  are  too  manifest  and  clear  to 
be  concealed,  as  the  wiser  part  of  the 
Roman  community  themselves  confess. 
Hadrian  I.  in  a  council  at  Rome,  conferred 
on  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  the 
right  of  appointing  and  creating  the  Roman 
pontiffs.2  And  although  Charlemagne  and 
his  son  Louis  declined  exercising  this  power, 
yet  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  accepting  and  confirming  the  election 
made  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy; 
nor  could  the  consecration  of  a  pope  take 
place  unless  the  emperor's  ambassadors  were 
present.3  The  Roman  pontiffs  obeyed  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  and  accounted  all 
their  decisions  definitive.4  The  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  Franks,  by  their  extra- 
ordinary judges  whom  they  called  Missi, 
that  is,  Legates,  inquired  into  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  all  the  clergy,  the  superior  as 
well  as  the  inferior,  and  decided  causes  and 
controversies  among  them;  they  enacted 
laws  respecting  the  modes  and  forms  of 
worship;  and  punished  every  species  of 
crime  in  the  priests,  just  as  in  the  other 
citizens.15  The  property  belonging  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  unless  exempted 
by  the  special  indulgence  of  the  sovereign, 
was  taxed  like  other  property  for  the  com- 
mon uses  of  the  state.6 


1  For  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors  in  reli- 
gious matters  see  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chrislianus,  torn.  i. 
p.  13(J. 

-  Anastasius  makes  mention  of  this  decree,  which  is 
preserved  both  by  Ivo  and  Gratian.  The  same  subject 
has  been  discussed  by  very  many.  [The  existence  of 
this  council  and  of  such  a  grant  to  Charlemagne  is 
very  uncertain.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  council  is 
in  Sigebert*s  Clnonicou  (ad  arm.  773),  written  about 
a.d.  11 11.  But  the  passage  is  not  in  all  the  copies. 
From  this  questionable  authority  Gratian  transcribed 
his  account  of  it  (Dutinct.  lxiii.  cap.  xxii.  xxiii.),  and 
also  Ivo  and  the  others.  See  I)e  Marca,  Du  Concordia, 
tfC.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.  Pagi,  Crilica  in  Laron.  ad  ann. 
77 1.  Mansi,  Concil.  SnppJm  torn.  i.  p.  721;  and 
Walcli,  Hist    itr  Kirr'ui  ur. ■,■,,! nxml.  p.  173.  —  Mur. 

Mabillon,  Commentary  in  Onimm  JBaawnaan,' 
m  Iial.  torn.  ii.  p.  113,  tvc.     Muratori,  Droits  de 
I  Empire,  sur  C  Edit  Ecclet.  p.  87,  &C. 

i  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Baluze,  Praf. 
ad  Capitularia  Regmn  Framear.  see.  31,  fibs. 

'■>  Bee  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Mean  .Eri,  torn,  i  a*M. 
ix.  p.  17');  De  Roys,  Dt  Mum  DanwnrcM,  eap,  x.  p.  il, 
cap.  viii.  p.  lis.  131,  K,k,  If/.',,  &c. 

B  Sec  especially    Muratori.    dntmj.    It'll.    Memil 
torn.  i.  diss,  xvii.  p,  9*6.    Alio  the  Colk  etion  of  varioue 
pieces  in  the  contest  of  Louis  XV.  king  of  France,  iv- 


10.  That  the  preservation  of  religion  and 
the  decision  of  controversies  respecting 
doctrines,  belonged  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  to  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  was  not 
denied  by  the  Latin  [or  Western]  emperors 
and  kings.7  But  this  power  of  the  pontiff 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits.  For  he 
was  not  able  to  decide  by  his  sole  authority, 
but  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  council. 
Xor  did  the  provinces  wait  for  his  decisions, 
but  held  conventions  or  councils  at  their 
pleasure,  in  which  the  bishops  freely  ex- 
pressed their  opinions,  and  gave  decisions 
which  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
pontiffs ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  French 
and  German  councils  in  the  controversy 
respecting  images.  Moreover  the  emperors 
and  kings  had  the  right  of  calling  the  coun- 
cils and  of  presiding  in  them ;  nor  could  the 
decrees  of  a  council  have  the  force  of  laws, 
unless  they  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  reijminp-  sovereign.8  Yet  the  Roman 
pontiffs  left  no  means  untried  to  free  them- 
selves from  these  many  restraints,  and  to 
obtain  supreme  authority  not  only  over  the 
church,  but  also  over  kings  and  over  the 
whole  world;  and  these  efforts  of  theirs 
were  greatly  favoured  by  the  wars  and  tu- 
mults of  the  following  century. 

1 7.  Among  the  writers  of  this  century 
very  few  deserve  much  praise  either  for 
their  learning  or  their  genius.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Germanus  bishop  of  Constantinople 
obtained  some  celebrity  by  his  talents,  but 
still  more  by  his  immoderate  zeal  in  defence 
of  images.9  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem  gained 
renown  by  his  skill  in  composing  Hymns.10 


speeting  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  taxation, 
published  in  Holland  in  seven  volumes  under  the  title 
of:  Ecrits  pour  et  contre  les  Immunitis  Pretendaes  par 
le  Clerge  de  France:  Hague,  1751,  8vo. 

7  See  Charlemagne,  Be  Imaginibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
p.  48,  ed.  Heumann. 

8  All  these  points  are  well  illustrated  by  Baluze, 
Prcef.  ad  Capitularia  ;  and  by  the  Capitularia  them- 
selves, that  is  by  the  laws  of  the  French  kings.  And 
all  those  who  have  discussed  the  rights  of  kings  and 
princes  in  matters  of  religion,  take  up  and  illustrate 
this  subject.  See  also  Basnage,  Hist,  de  V  Eg  Use,  torn, 
i  p.  270,  &c. 

'•>  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  M. 
die  Pin.  tome  i.  p.  270.  [Germanus  was  the  son  of 
Justinian,  a  patrician  of  Constantinople,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  virility  by  Constantine  Pogonatus.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicum  and  then  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  a.d.  715  to  730.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  patriarchate  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  emperor  Leo  and  defended  image  worship,  until  be 
was  deposed.  He  now  retired  to  a  peaceful  private  life 
till  his  death,  about  a.d.  710,  when  he  was  mors  tlian 
ninety  years  old.  His  writings  all  relate  to  Image 
worship,  and  the  honour  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and 
eonaiat  of  letters,  orations,  and  polemic  tracts,  which 
may  be  seen,  in  the  Acts  of  tin-  Second  Nitem  Council. 
the*  BibUrtkem  Patmm,  and  other  collections  lli- 
orations  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Virgin  arc  a  eribed  bj 
Mime  to  another  fli  i  whim,  blahop  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  See  Gaff  -  Hi  '■ 
vol.  i.  —  Mur. 

M  Coaaaaa  was  ■  Dative  <  I  Italy,  eaaturad  by  Saracen 
pirates  he  was  carried  to  Danwucua,  and  th*  ra  aald  to 
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CENTURY  VIII. 


TPart  ii. 


The  histories  of  George  Syncellus !  and 
Theophanes,2  hold  some  rank  among  the 
writers  of  Byzantine  history;  but  they 
must  be  placed  far  below  the  earlier  Greek 
and  Latin  historians.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  writers 
was  John  Damascenus,  a  man  of  respectable 
talents  and  of  some  eloquence.  He  eluci- 
dated the  Peripatetic  philosophy  as  well  as 
the  science  of  theology  by  various  works ; 
but  his  fine  native  endowments  were  vitiated 
by  the  faults  of  his  times-superstition  and 
excessive  veneration  for  the  fathers ;  to  say 
nothing  of  his  censurable  propensity  to  ex- 
plain the  Christian  doctrines  conformably 
to  the  views  of  Aristotle.3 


the  father  of  John  Damascenus,  who  made  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son.  He  was  afterwards  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  and  at  last 
bishop  of  Majuma.  He  flourished  about  a. p.  730,  and 
has  left  us  thirteen  Hymns  en  the  principal  festivals, 
and  seme  other  poems,  which  are  extant  only  in  Latin, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.  xii.  See 
Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i. — Mur. 

1  George  was  a  monk  of  Constantinople  and  syncellus 
to  Tarasius  the  patriarch.  A  syncellus  was  a  high 
ecclesiastical  personage,  the  constant  companion  end 
inspector  of  the  bishop,  and  resident  in  the  same  cell 
with  him  ;  whence  his  name  avyiceKAos.  See  I3u  Cange, 
Glossar.  Media  ct  Infim.  Latinitatis,  sub  voce  Syn- 
cellus. The  Chronicon  of  George  Syncellus  extends 
from  the  creation  to  the  times  of  Muximin;  and  is 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  Chronicon  of  Euse- 
bius.  Scaliger  made  much  use  of  it  for  recovering  the 
lost  Greek  of  Eusebius's  work.  It  was  published, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by  Gear,  Paris,  1G52,  fol. 
See  Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  torn  i. — Mur. 

2  Theophanes  surnamed  Isaacius  and  Confessor,  was 
a  Constantinopolitan  of  noble  birth,  born  a.d.  858. 
Leo,  the  patrician,  obliged  him  in  his  youth  to  marry 
his  daughter;  but  his  wife  and  he  agreed  to  have  no 
matrimonial  intercourse,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father 
they  separated  and  Theophanes  became  a  monk.  Pie 
had  previously  filled  several  important  ch.  il  offices 
under  the  emperor  Leo.  He  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Polyehronum  near  Singriana,  a.d.  780;  and  thence 
to  the  island  Calonymus  whore  he  converted  Lis  pa- 
ternal estate  into  a  monastery  and  spent  six  years. 
Then  returning  to  Singriana  he  purchased  the  estate 
called  the  Field,  converted  it  into  a  monastery,  and 
presided  ever  it  as  the  abbot.  In  the  year  787  he  was 
called  to  the  second  Nicenc  council,  where  he  strenu- 
ously defended  image-worship.  After  a.d.  813  Leo, 
the  Armenian,  required  him  to  condemn  image-worship, 
which  he  resolutely  refused  to  do.  In  815  or  a  year 
later,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  obstinacy,  though  now 
in  declining  health ;  and  two  years  after  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  he  died  at  the  end 
of  twenty-three  days.  The  patrons  of  image-worship 
accounted  him  a  confessor,  and  honoured  him  as  a 
saint.  His  Chronicon,  which  embraces  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  empire,  continues 
that  of  George  Syncellus  from  a.d.  285  to  a.d.  813.  It  is 
written  in  a  dry  style,  without  method  and  with  nu- 
merous mistakes.  The  Chronicon  of  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius  is  a  mere  Latin  translation  of  this  so  far 
as  it  extends.  It  was  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  notes  of  Goar  and  Combefis,  Faris,  1655,  fol.  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn,  i.—  Mur. 

3  See  Bayle,  Dietionnuire,  tome  ii.  p.  950,  and  Leo 
Allatius'  account  of  his  writings,  which  Le  Quien  has 
published  with  the  Opera  Damasceni  [ed.  Taris,  1712, 
and  Venice,  1748,  2  vols.  fol.  Also  Du  Pin,  Biblioth- 
des  Aut.  Kccl'es.  tomevi.  p.  101,  &c;  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 

Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  772,  &c. ;  and  Schrocckh,  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  vol.  xx.  p.  222,  &c.  John  Damascenus, 
called  also  Chrysorrhoas  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
his  eloquence,  and  by  the  Arabs  Mansur,  was  born  at 
Damascus  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.     His  father.  Scrgius,  a  wealthy 


18.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers 
stands  Charlemagne,  the  emperor,  who  was 
a  great  lover  of  learning.  To  him  are  as- 
cribed the  Capitularia>  as  they  are  called, 
several  Epistles,  and  four  books  concerning 
images ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  often  used  the  pen  and  the  genius  of 
another.4     iNText  to  him  should  be  placed 


Christian  and  privy-councillor  to  the  kalif,  redeemed 
many  captives,  and  among  them  a  learned  Italian  monk 
named  Cosmas,  whom  he  made  preceptor  to  his  only 
son  John.  On  the  decease  of  his  father,  John  suc- 
ceeded him  in  office  at  the  Saracen  court.  About  the 
year  728  he  wrote  numerous  letters  in  defence  of  image- 
worship,  which  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was 
endeavouring  to  suppress.  This  it  is  said  induced  Leo 
to  forge  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to  himself,  which 
he  sent  to  the  kalif  in  order  to  compass  the  destruction 
of  John.  The  kalif  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off.  John  replaced  the  severed  hand,  and  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Virgin  Mary  had  it  perfectly  restored  the 
same  night.  This  miracle  convinced  the  kalif  of  John's 
innocence,  and  he  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  cilice 
and  favour"  but  John  chose  to  retire  to  private  life.  He 
sold  and  gave  away  all  his  property,  and  repaired  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabas  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  composing  learned  works 
on  theology  and  science.  His  treatises  are  numerous, 
consisting  of  Orations,  Letters,  and  Tracts,  chiefly  po- 
lemic, in  defence  of  image-worship  and  against  heresies, 
yet  several  are  devotional  and  narrative.  But  few  of 
his  philosophical  works  have  been  published.  His  great 
work  is  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  libri  iv.  ('E/cSocris  aKpi/iijs 
tt}?  bp0oS6£ov  TTtVrews)  which  is  a  complete  system  of 
theology  derived  from  the  fathers,  and  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  the  schoolmen. —  Mur.  [This  treatise,  pro- 
perly speaking,  forms  the  third  part  of  a  greater  work, 
entitled  Hrjyr}  yvwereccs.  An  edition  of  it  was  published 
by  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  2  vols.  fol.  See  his  Dissert. 
septem  Damasc.  Schroeckh,  Kirchenges.  vol.  xx.  p. 
222,  &c  Rosier,  Biblio.  der  KircTienvat.  Leip.  1776 — 
86,  vol.  viii.  p.  246 — 532.  Dorner  has  recently  said : — 
11  John  Damascenus  is  undoubtedly  the  last  of  the  theo- 
logians cf  the  Eastern  church,  and  remains  in  later 
times  the  highest  authority  in  the  theological  literature 
of  the  Greeks.  He  may  himself  be  considered  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  scholastic  system  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  is  yet  too  little  known." — Ent 
lungsges.  der  Christol.  p.  113;  Hagenbach,  Li  /.. 
der  Dogrnenges.;  Bueh's  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  391. — 11. 

■'  See  Fabricius,  Biblio.  Medii  JEoi,  Lai.  torn.  i.  p. 
C36.  Hist,  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  368. — 
[Charlemagne  was  not  only  a  great  general  and  states- 
man, but  a  great  promoter  of  learning.  He  possessed 
talents  of  no  ordinary  character;  and  though  his  very 
active  life  left  him  little  time  for  study,  he  was  a  consi- 
derable proficient  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  then 
generally  pursued.  He  understood  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  was  well  read  in  civil  history,  and  was  no  con- 
temptible theologian.  Eginhard  indeed  tells  us  he 
could  never  learn  to  write,  having  not  undertaken  it  till 
too  far  advanced  in  life.  But  if  he  could  not  write  a 
fair  hand,  he  could  dictate  to  his  amanuenses ;  and  by 
their  aid  and  that  of  the  learned  men  whom  he  always 
had  about  him,  he  composed  and  compiled  very  much 
that  does  him  great  credit.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
Diplomas,  Deeds,  and  Grants,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
various  collections,  as  those  of  Canisius,  Duchcnc, 
D'Achery,  Mabillon,  &c.  and  numerous  Letters  inter- 
spersed in  the  later  collections  of  councils,  he  wrote  a 
Preface  to  the  book  of  Homilies  for  all  the  festivals  of 
the  year,  which  Paul  Diaconus  compiled  by  his  order; 
also  a  large  part  of  the  Edicts,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  are  denominated  his  Cay.i- 
tularia.  Of  these  the  first  four  books,  entitled  Capitu- 
laria  sive  Edicta  Caroli  Magni  et  Ludovici  Pii,  were 
collected  by  the  Abbot  Ansegisus  a.d.  827.  After- 
wards, three  books  more  were  collected  by  Benedict. 
Levita.  The  whole  are  best  published  by  Baluze,  Paris, 
1677,  2  vols.  fol.  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of 
ninety-nine  Epistles  of  successive  popes  to  him  and  to 
his  father  and  grandfather,  with  theirs  to  the  popes, 
made  by  order  of  Charlemagne  a.d.  791.     This  was 
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Bede,  called  the  Venerable  on  account  of 
his  virtues,1  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of 
Charlemagne,2  and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,3 


published  by  Gretser,  Ingolst.  1G13,  4to.  The  four 
books  against  image-worship  ( De  Imaginibui),  called 
also  the  Cat  itulare  Prolixum,  if  net  dictated  entirely  by 
him,  was  at  least  drawn  up  in  his  name,  by  his  order, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  views.  He  caused  it  to  be 
read  in  the  council  of  Francfort  a.d.  794,  where  it  was 
approved ;  and  he  then  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Pope 
Hadrian,  who  replied  to  it  as  being  the  work  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was  first  published  by  John  Tillct  (Tilius), 
afterwards  bishop  of  Meaux,  a.d.  1549;  and  last,  by 
C.  A.  Heumann,  Hanover,  1731,  8vo.  For  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  work  see  Schroeckh,  Kirchenges.  vol. 
xx.  p.  583,  &c. ;  and  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i. —  Mur. 

1  Concerning  Bede,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii. 
April,  p.  8G6 ;  Nouveau  Diction.  Histor.  Crit.  tome  i. 
p.  178.  A  catalogue  of  his  writings,  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, is  extant  in  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Italic.  Medii  Mm, 
torn.  Hi.  p.  825,  &c.  [Berla  or  Beclan  (as  St.  Boniface 
calls  him)  was  born  at  Jarrow  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  in  Northumberland,  and  within  the  territories  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  that  place.  At  the  age 
of  seven  years  he  was  sent  to  that  monastery  for  edu- 
cation, and  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  St.  Paul.  In  these  two  monasteries  he 
spent  his  whole  life,  except  occasionally  visiting  other 
monasteries  for  literary  purposes.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
a  presbyter.  He  was  a  most  diligent  student,  yet  punc- 
tual in  observing  the  discipline  of  his  monastery  and 
attending  its  devotional  exercises.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  commenced  author,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  of  that  age.  His  works  published 
at  Cologne  1G12  and  again  1688,  fill  eight  volumes  folio. 
They  consist  of  Commentaries  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  whole  of  the  New,  nume- 
rous Homilies  and  Letters,  a  large  number  of  Tracts, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Cresar  to  the  year  a.d.  731.  Bede 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  for  that  age,  of  consider- 
able genius,  and  an  agreeable  writer.  Yet  his  Com- 
mentaries and  theological  Tracts  are  little  more  than 
compilations  from  the  fathers.  As  a  historian  he  was 
honest  but  credulous.  As  a  divine  he  was  a  mere 
copyist,  following  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great.,  and 
the  more  sound  Greek  fathers.  His  piety  stands  un- 
questioned.. His  only  work  now  of  much  value  is  his 
church  history  edited  by  Wheelock,  Cambridge,  1614  ; 
and  still  better  by  Smith,  ibid.  1722,  fol.  See  Bede's 
account  of  his  own  life  and  writings  in  his  Hit.  Ec- 
cles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. ;  also  Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i. ; 
Mabillon,  Acta  Stridor.  Qrd.  Bened.  torn.  iii.  p.  500 
— 524 ;  and  Milner's  Church.  Hilary,  cent.  viii.  chap. 
i. — Mur.  [See  also  Lingard's  Hist,  arid  Antiq.  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  189;  Wright's 
Biogr.  Britan.  Liter.  Anglo-Saxon  period;  Turner's 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  &c.  and  espe- 
cially Ba.hr,  Gesch.  der  Romis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part 
ii.  p.  475,  &c.  for  an  account  of  his  writings  and  a 
critical  estimate  of  his  character  and  merits  as  a  writer. 
His  works  have  been  frequently  printed.  His  Opera 
Omnia  appeared  at  Basil  in  154  i  and  1563,  8  vols,  fol.; 
at  Parisin  1554,  8vols.  fol.;  at  Cologne  in  1612  and  16-<8, 
8  vols,  folio;  his  Opera  Theologica,  Lond.  1693,  4to. 
is\ tory  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Sta- 
pelton,  Ar.tw.   1565,  4to  ;  by  Bt€  i.  1723,  8vo ; 

an  1  recently  by  Dr.  Giles,  Lond.  1840,  8vo-     The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  the  Opera  Orm 
supersunt,  &c.  published  by  Dr.  Giles  in    12  volumes, 
8vo,  Lond.  1843-41,  intheseri.sof  Patres Eccles. 
Volumes   ii.    iii.    and    iv.   comprising    the    Iii 
works,  have  the  Latin  text  and  Dr.  Giles's  English  trans- 
lation, pre.  ii  hod,  printed  on  opposite  pages. 
There  are  also  beautiful  and  accurate  reprints  of  the 
Historia,  and  of  the  Opera  historica  minora,  in  8vo, 
edited  by  Mr.  Jos.   Stevenson  In  I^.'iS  :uid  1841,  Cor  the 
h  Historica]  Society,  to  whom  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  excellent  editions  of  Gildas,  NenniuB,  Rlcar- 
ivisiensis.  Eticardus  Honachus,  and  other-. — H. 

-  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  1  ime  Iv.  p.  295;  NTo«- 
veau  Dictionn  tire  Hitter.  Crit.  tome  i.  p.  122.  A  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Alcuin  is  preparing  in  France 
by  Catelinot,  who  has  discovered  his  unpublished  Tract 


all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry and  their  love  of  learning.  These 
writers  composed  treatises  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  knowledge  prosecuted  in  their 
day,   which  show   that  no  want  of  genius 


on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  the  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  viii.  Preface,  p.  x.  [But 
this  edition  it  appears  was  never  published;  and  that 
of  Du  Chesne,  Paris,  1617,  fol.  continued  to  be  used. 
Flaccus  Alcuin,  Alchwin,  or  Albin  was  a  native  of 
York,  England,  and  educated  in  the  episcopal  school 
there.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  some  say  had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  genius,  of  sound  judgment,  and 
of  good  taste.  As  an  orator,  poet,  philosopher,  and 
theologian,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  his  age.  His  writings  consist  chiefly  of  expositions 
of  the  Scriptures,  letters,  and  treatises  on  theology  and 
science.  His  expositions  like  those  of  Bede,  are  little 
more  than  compilations  from  the  fathers,  particularly 
from  Augustine.  His  letters  are  numerous,  well  writ- 
ten, and  useful  for  elucidating  the  history  of  his  times. 
Being  sent  by  his  bishop  to  Rome,  Charlemagne  met 
him  and  became  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  allured 
him  to  his  court,  about  a.d.  780,  made  him  his  precep- 
tor and  his  counsellor,  employed  him  to  confute  the 
errorists,  Felix  and  Elipandus,  and  committed  to  his 
care  not  only  the  palatine  school,  but  several  monaste- 
ries, and  particularly  that  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  To 
this  monastery  he  retired  a.d.  790  then  advanced  in 
years ;  there  he  established  a  school  after  the  model  of 
that  at  York,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  devout  Christian. 
He  died  a.d.  804.  See  Mabiilon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Bened.  torn.  v.  p.  138  — ":80;  and  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. 
torn.  i. — Mur.  [See  also  Lingard's  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  203;  Tur- 
ner's Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  414, 
43S,  and  450  ;  Wright's  Biogr.  Britan.  Liter.  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  A  very  ample  and  most  satisfactory 
account  of  Alcuin  and  of  his  works,  is  given  by  Bahr, 
in  the  Supplement  to  his  Gesch.  der  Romis.  Liter,  par. 
iii.  His  critical  remarks  on  Alcuin  as  a  poet  may  be 
found  at  page  78  ;  on  his  biographical  writings,  at  p. 
192  ;  and  on  his  expository  and  controversial  works 
from  p.  302  to  p.  347,  where  he  gives  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  character  and  style  of  Alcuin  as  a  writer.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  printed  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Emmeran  at  Ratisbon,  under  the  editorial 
care  and  at  the  expense  of  the  abbot  Frobenius,  who 
was  also  a  prince  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1777  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  His  life,  written  in  German  by  Dr. 
Fr.  Lorenz,  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Jane 
M.  Slee,  Lond.  1837.  His  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  five  books,  is  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Cardinal  Mai  in  his  Scriptorum  Vet.  nova  Collect,  torn, 
ix.  p.  257,  &c.  It  is  however  incomplete,  extending 
only  to  the  12th  chapter.  On  Bede  and  Alcuin  as  bib- 
lical expositors,  see  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  on 
the  Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of 
ture,  and  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  163,  &e. 
A  most  interesting  relic  of  Alcuin  is  still  in  preserva- 
tion. It  is  a  copy  of  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  written  by  him  in  double  columns  on  vellum, 
with  beautiful  illustrations,  and  presented  by  him  to 
Charlemagne  on  Christmas  day,  801  !  It  was  0 
for  sale  in  London  in  1836,  and  was  then  in  excellent 
preservation.  What  became  of  it  I  have  not  learned. — R. 
3  See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  i  ; 
Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  713.  [Paulinus  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Austria  and  a  eel 
grammarian.  Charlemagne  raised  him  to  affluence 
and  then  made  him  archbishop  of  Aquileia  in  th 
776.  From  the  year  793  to  the  year  799,  in  connexion 
with  Alcuin  he  was  very  active  in  opposing  and  con- 
futing the  errors  of  Felix  and  Elipand 
considerable  figure  In  the  councils  <>f  Prancforl 
Foro-Julii.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Ch  u 
and  the  respect  of  his  contemporary  • 
804.  His  works  are  nearly  all  i  olemic 
the  \  optionists,  namely,  a  Trad  on  the  r 
against  Elipandus,  against  Felix,  with  several 
ties,  and  a  tew  poem::.  They  were  published  at  V 
1737,  fol.     See  Cave,  H\  '.   LiU  :  torn.  i.—Mtir. 
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but  the  state  of  the  times  prevented  their 
attaining  eminence.  If*  to  these  we  add 
Boniface,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned;1 Eginhard,  the  celebrated  author 
of  a  Biography  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
other  works;2  Paul  the  deacon,  known 
to  after  ages  by  his  History  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  some  other  works;3  Ambrose 
Authpert,  who  expounded  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John;4  and  Theodulphus  of  Orleans,5 

1  See  above,  p.  260,  note  2. —  M-/r. 

2  Eginhard  or  Einhard  was  a  German  of  Franconia, 
educated  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  made  tutor  to 
his  sons,  chaplain,  privy-councillor,  and  private  secre- 
tary to  the  emperor.  He  was  also  overseer  of  the  royal 
buildings  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Whether  his  wife  Emma 
or  Imma  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charlemagne 
has  been  questioned.  After  she  had  borne  him  one 
child,  they  mutually  agreed  to  separate  and  betake 
themselves  to  monasteries.  Charlemagne  made  Egin- 
hard his  ambassador  to  Rome  in  806.  In  816  he  be- 
came abbot  of  Fontanelle  ;  and  the  next  year  Lewis 
the  Pious  committed  his  son  Lothaire  to  his  instruc- 
tion. In  819  he  became  the  abbot  of  Ghent,  and  in  826 
abbot  of  Seeligenstadt,  where  he  died  about  a. p.  S40. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  as  a  historian  the  first  in  his 
age.  Besides  sixty-two  epistles  and  several  tracts,  ho 
wrote  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  Suetonius'  Caesars  for  elegance ;  also  an- 
nals of  the  reigns  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Lewis 
the  Pious,  from  a.d.  741  to  a.d.  829.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Schminke,  Utrecht,  1711,  4to. 
See  Cave,  Hut.  Liter,  torn.  ii.  and  Schroeckh,  A*/V- 
chengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  150,  Sec. — Mur.  [Ample  infor- 
mation on  the  life,  character,  and  writings  of  Eginhard 
with  valuable  references  to  other  works  respecting 
him,  may  be  found  in  Bahr,  Gesch.  der  Loinis.  Liter. 
Suppl.  vol.  par.  iii.  p.  200 — 216.  On  the  question  of 
his  wife  Emma  being  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne, 
see  Fr.  Schlegler,  Kritische  Untersuchung  des  Leb. 
Eginhard' s  mit  besond.  Briirk.  der  Frage — war  Emma, 
eine  Torhter  Karls  d.  Gross.  Bamb.  1836. — B. 

3  Paul  Warnifrid  or  Diaconus,  a  Lombard  by  birth 
and  deacon  of  the  church  of  Aquileia,  was  private 
secretary  to  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  When 
that  nation  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne  a.d.  774, 
Paul  was  sent  prisoner  to  France ;  afterwards  being 
suspected  of  favouring  the  disaffected  Lombards,  he 
retired  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  became  a  monk  at 
Mount  Cassino,  where  he  ended  his  days  some  time  in 
the  following  century.  His  history  of  the  Lombards  is 
of  considerable  value.  His  Historia  Miscel/a  is  a 
meagre  thing.  The  first  ten  books  are  those  of  Eutro- 
pius,  with  some  interpolations.  The  next  six  were 
composed  by  Paul,  and  the  remainder  by  some  writer 
of  even  less  value.  His  Homiliarium  or  Collection  of 
Homilies  for  all  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  the  year 
in  2  vols.  4to,  was  compiled  (not  by  Alcuin  as  some 
suppose,  but  by  Paid)  by  direction  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  was  intended  to  afford  to  preachers  who  could  not 
frame  discourses,  some  which  they  might  read  to  their 
congregations.  The  collection  is  made  from  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Origen,  Leo,  Gregory,  Maximus, 
Bede,  iS.c.  Some  discourses  were  added  to  it  after  the 
death  of  Paul.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  biographies  of  several  other  saints.  See  Cave, 
Hilt.  Liter,  torn.  i.  and  Bellarmin,  Seriptores  Ecclesi- 
ast.  ed.  Venice,  1728,  fol.  p.  258,  &o. —  Mur. 

4  Ambrose  Authpert  or  Autpert  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  became  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  in  Abruzzo, 
Italy,  about  a.d.  760.  Be  must  not  be  confounded  with 
an  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  in  the  9th  century.  To  him  has  been  attributed 
the  work  entitled,  Tlie  Conflict  of  the  Vices  and  l'/r- 
t't'x.  published  among  the  works  of  Augustine,  and  also 
of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  likewise  some  other  pieces. 
But  his  great  work  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  ten  books.  See  Cave.  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i. 
and  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  It.  p. 
234,  Sec  — Mur. 

•'>  Theodulphus,  an  Italian,  whom  Charlemagne  pa- 
tronised.    He  first  made  him  abbot  of  St.  Fleury,  and 


we  have  nearly  all  the  writers  of  any  merit 
who  cultivated  either  sacred  or  profane 
learning.6 


then  bishop  of  Orleans  about  a.d.  794.  Lewis  the 
Pious  greatly  esteemed  him,  employed  him  much  at  his 
court,  and  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to  the  pope.  But  in 
the  year  818,  being  suspected  of  treasonable  acts,  he  was 
deposed  and  confined  to  the  monastery  of  Angers.  He 
died  about  a.d.  S21.  He  wrote  tolerable  poetry,  namely, 
Carmi7ia  ad  diccrios,  besides  Poemata.  His  prose  is 
inferior  to  his  poetry,  consisting  of  forty-six  Canons 
for  his  diocese,  a  Tract  on  Baptism,  and  another  on  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Most  of  the  preceding  were  published  by 
Sirmond,  Paris,  1646,  8vo.  There  is  still  extant  an 
elegant  MS.  Bible  which  he  caused  to  be  written,  and 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  and  some  poems,  in 
golden  letters.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  and 
Bcilarmin,  Script.  Eccles.  p.  281,  &c. — Mur 

6  Among  the  Greek  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim,  are 
the  following  : — 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  Philip  Bar- 
danes,  the  Monothelite,  a.d.  812 — 815.  Being  deposed 
after  the  death  of  Philip,  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  purging  himself  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy,  which  is  printed  in  the  Concilia. 

Anastasius,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in  Palestine, 
against  whom  John  Damascenus  wrote  an  epistle,  flou- 
rished a.d.  741.  He  is  author  of  a  Tract  against  the 
Jews*  published  in  a  translation  by  Canisius,  Lect.  An- 
tiq.  torn.  iii.  and  in  the  Biblwth.  Patr.  torn.  xiii. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was  of 
noble  birth  and  privy-councillor  to  the  emperor  when 
the  empress  Irene  a.d.  785  raised  him  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and  employed  him  to  restore  image- 
worship  in  the  East.  He  presided  in  the  second  Nieene 
council  a.d.  7*7,  and  wrote  several  letters  extant  in  the 
Concilia.     He  died  a.d.  806. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  a  recanter  in  the  second 
Nieene  council  a.d.  787.  His  recantation  for  having 
opposed  image-worship  is  published  in  the  Concilia. 

Elias,  metropolitan  of  Crete,  flourished  a.d.  787.  Ho 
wrote  Commentaries  on  Gregory  Nazianzen's  Orations 
still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Answers  to  questions 
on  cases  of  conscience  by  Diom>ius,  extant,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  His  exposition  of  the  Scala  of  John  Climax  is 
said  still  to  exist  in  MS. 

The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim  are  much 
more  numerous. 

Acca,  a  celebrated  English  monk  of  York,  who  flou- 
rished a.d.  705—740,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  cf 
Bede.  He  accompanied  St.  "Wilfrid  to  Rome,  became 
bishop  of  Hexham  (Hagulstadiens)  in  Northumberland, 
and  wrote  lives  of  the  saints  of  his  diocese,  several 
letters,  &c 

John  VII.  pope  a.d.  705 — 707,  has  left  ns  one  Epis- 
tle addressed  to  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Alfrid, 
king  of  Deira.  respecting  "Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  in 
the  Concilia. 

Constantine,  pope  a.d.  70S— 715,  was  called  to  Con- 
stantinople a.d.  710  by  the  emperor  and  treated  with 
great  respect.  His  Epistle  to  Brietwald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Gregory  II.  pope  a.d.  715-31,  famous  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  Leo  HI.  the  emperor,  who  endeavoured  to 
suppress  image-worship.  He  has  left  us  fifteen  Epis- 
tles published  in  the  Concilia.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Liber  Diurnus,  containing  the  ancient  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled.  See  Cave.  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  i.  p.  620, 
cSrc. 

Felix,  an  English  monk  who  flourished  a.d.  715,  was 

a  writer  of  some  distinction.     His  life  of  St.  Guthlac, 

the  anchorite  of  Croyland,  is  above  the  ordinary  kv  1 

of  the  legends  of  that  age.     It  is  in  Mabillon*  Acta 

-.   Ord.  Bened.  torn.  iii.  p.  256,  c^c. 

Heddius,  surnamed  Stephen,  an  English  presbyter 
and  monk,  well  skilled  in  church  music.  Wilfrid. 
archbishop  of  York,  invited  him  from  Canterbury  to 
instruct  his  clergy  in  singing  about  a.d.  720.  Bo 
composed  an  elaborate  life  of  archbishop  Wilfrid,  whicli 
is  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  v.  \\ 
631—709. 

Gregory  HI.  pope  a.d.  731—741.  He  pursued  the 
contest  begun  by  his  predecessor  against  the  emperor 
Leo  HI.  and  also  invited  Charles  Martel  to  aid  him 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF    RELIGION  AND  OF  THEOLOGY. 

I.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  preserved  both  by 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writers.  This 
will  appear  unquestionable  to  one  who  shall 
inspect  the  work  of  John  Damascenus 
among  the  Greeks,  on  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  the  profession  of  faith  by  Charlemagne 
among  the  Latins.1     But  to  this  pure  seed 


against  the  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  has  left  us 
seven  Epistles,  and  a  Collection  from  the  ancient  ca- 
nons, which  are  extant  in  Harduin,  Concilia. 

Fredegarius  Scholasticus,  a  Frank,  who  flourished 
a.d.  7  10,  wrote  a  History  or  Chronicon  de  Gestis  Fran- 
corum,  from  a.d.  o9G  (where  Gregory  of  Tours  ends) 
to  a.d.  739.  It  is  commonly  subjoined  to  Gregory's 
History. 

Cuthbert,  an  English  monk  cf  Durh?.m,  a  disciple 
and  intimate  friend  of  Bede.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Bede, 
some  letters,  &c. 

Zacharias  a  Syrian  monk  and  pope  a.d.  741—752. 
lie  has  left  us  eighteen  Epistles,  and  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues. 

Chrodegand.  Chrodegang,  or  Rodegang,  a  Frank  of 
noble  birth,  educated  in  the  court  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  bishop  of  Metz  from  a.d.  742  to  7G6.  He  first 
c  xnposed  rules  for  regular  canons.  See  sec.  14  of  this 
chapter,  and  note  G,  page  272  above. 

Willibaid,  an  English  monk,  traveller,  and  bishop  of 
Eichstadt  in  Germany.  He  was  an  assistant  of  St. 
Boniface,  and  wrote  his  life.    See  note  3,  p.  263,  above. 

Stephen  II.  pope  a.d.  752—757  has  left  us  six  Epis- 
tle? extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Isidoru*,  bishop  of  Badajos  (Pacensis)  in  Spain, 
flourished  a.d.  754.  He  continued  Idacius'  supplement 
to  Jerome's  Clironicon,  from  a.d.  G09  to  a.d.  754. 

Faul  I.  pope  a.d.  757— 7G7.  Twelve  Epistles  ascribed 
to  him  are  extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Aribo,  bishop  of  Frisingen  a.d.  7G0 — 763.     He  was  a 

monk  educated  by  St.  Corbinian,  whose  successor  and 

biographer  he  was.     See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 

I.  torn.  iii.  p.   470,  and  Meichelbeck's   Historia 

ingens.  torn.  i.  p.  Gl,  &c. 

Florus,  a  monk  of  St.  Trudo  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  7G0,  and  enlarged  Bede's 
Martyrologiv/m. 

Godescalk,  a  deacon  and  canon  of  Liege  who  flou- 
rished about  a.d.  780,  and  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Lam- 
ishop  of  Liege  in  this  century.     It  is  extant  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Sec.  torn.  iii.  58,  &c. 

Stephen  III.  pope  a.d.  70^—772,  has  left  us  three 
Epistles  and  some  Decrees. 

Hadrian  or  Adrian  I.  pope  a.d.  772 — 795,  has  left  us 
eighteen  Epistles,  an  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  canons 
sed  to  Charlemagne,  a  collection  of  canons  for 
■■  of  Ingilram,  a  bishop,  and  a  letter  in  confuta- 
tion of  Charlemagne's  books  against  image-worship. 

Donatus,  a  deacon  of  Metz  about  a.d.  799,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  St.  Trudo,  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor. 
ord.  Betted,  torn.  ii.  p.  1022,  . 

Etherius  or  Heterius,  bishop  of  Axuma  in  Spain,  and 
Beatus,  a  Spanish  presbyter  of  Asturia,  distinguished 

■Ivos  by  their  opposition  to  the  error  of  , 
i  i--.  which  they  endeavoured  to  confute,  in  a  work  still 
extant,  in  the  Biblioth,  Patrum,  torn.  xiii. 

III.   pope   a.d.   795— 916,  hat  left  us  thirteen 
Epistles. 

:--adus  or  Lerdraehus,  bishop  of  Lyons  a.d.  7DR 
was  twice  sent  into   Spain   by  Charlemagne  to 
III   and    Klipandus.     He  has  left   ns  three 
Epistles  ami  .1  Tract  on  Baptism. 

Jesse  or  JtaHRM  or  Tease,  bishop  of  Amiens,  \.i>. 

34,  was  much  employed  on  embassies  and  in  civil 

■Airs  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  He  wrote 
a  long  Epistle  to  his  clerpy  concerning  sacred  rites, 
particularly  in  relation  to  baptism,  still  extant  in  the 
Bil'Ho.  1'a't.     Mitr. 

J  See  Charlemagne's  Treatise  /)-■  Tma  lib.  iii. 


of  the  word  more  tares  were  added  than  can 
be  well  imagined.  The  very  nature  of  re- 
ligion and  the  true  worship  of  God  were 
corrupted  by  those  who  contended  for 
image-worship,  and  for  similar  institutions, 
with  a  fierceness  which  extinguished  all 
charity.  The  eflicacy  of  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour  all  acknowledged;  and  yet  all 
tacitly  depreciated  them,  by  maintaining 
that  men  can  appease  God,  either  by  under- 
going voluntary  punishments  or  by  offering 
Him  gifes  and  presents,  and  by  directing 
those  anxious  about  salvation  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  works  of  holy  men.2  To 
explain  the  other  defects  and  superstitions 
of  the  times,  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  in  this  work. 

2.  The  whole  religion  or  piety  of  this  and 
of  some  subsequent  centuries  consisted  in 
founding,  enriching,  embellishing,  and  en- 
larging churches  and  chapels,  in  hunting- 
after  and  venerating  the  relics  of  holy  meft, 
in  securing  the  patronage  of  saints  with  God 
by  means  of  gifts  and  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  in  worshipping  the  images 
and  statues  of  saints,  in  performing  pilgri- 
mages to  holy  places,  especially  to  Pales- 
tine,3 and  in  other  similar  practices.     In 


p.  259,  ed.  Heumann.  Add  from  among  the  Greeks 
the  Profession  of  faith  by  Mich.  Syncellus,  published 
by  Montfaucon,  in  the  Ijibliotheca  Coiiiniana,  p.  90, 
Sec.  From  among  the  Latins,  an  Exposition  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  religion  by  Benedict  of  Ariane, 
in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  v.  p.  5G,  and  the  Creed  of 
Leo  III.  which  he  sent  into  the  East,  also  in  Baluze, 
torn.  vii.  p.  18. 

2  We  will  quote  a  few  passages  as  proof.  Bede  says 
(lib.  i.  on  Luc.  cap.  i.)  Decebat,  ut,  sicut  per  super- 
biam  primse  nostrae  parentis  mors  in  mundum  intravit, 
ita  denuo  per  humilitatem  Maria  vita?  introitus  pande- 
retur.  And  (lib.  iii.  in  Job.  cap.  i.)  he  says  : — Cum 
confectus  homo  atque  consumptus  morti  et  infernalibus 
ministris  appropinquaverit,  si  fuerit  quispiam  sancto- 
rum, qui  nomen  sancti  angeli  habere  mereatur  :  is  pro 
hujusmodi,  qui  pro  peccatis  suis  a  Deo  ita  corripitur, 
poterit  impetrare :  si  de  multis  operibus  bonis,  qura 
operari  debuerat,  saltern  unum  bonum  opus  ejus,  quod 
tanquam  sacrificium  pro  eo  placabile  offerat,  valuerit 
invenire.  Commenting  on  Psalm  iv.  he  says  of  the 
words,  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  that  they 
mean  :  Ita  dico,  ut  irascimini  prreteritis  peccatis,  ut 
sacrificetis  sacrificium,  id  est,  mortificetis  propria  vitia 
oestra,  faciendo  fructus  dignos  poenitentia  :    tantum 

Hit  1 1  pro  singulis  not  affligentes,  quam  turn  digna  ex- 
petit  poenitentia  :  quod  ertt  sacrificium  justitice,  id  est 
justum  sacrificium.  Nam  nihil  justius  est,  quam  qui 
punit  aliena  peecata,  ut  ptmiat  propria  :  ct  ut  quisquc 
tantum  se  ailiigat,  quantum  foedata  ejus  oCMUdentia 
meruit,  et  sic  se  ipsum  Deo  faciat  suave  sacrificium. — 
Schl 

S  Such  pilgrimages  were  likewise  made  to  Rome,  and 
they  were  called  pilgrimages  for  Christ,  and  the  per- 
formers of  them.  Pilgrims  of  St.  Peter.  Many  disor- 
ders attended  these  pilgrimages.  Hence  Boniface  in  a 
letter  to  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (to  be 
found  among  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoo,  In 
England,  A.D.  747),  desired  that  women  and  nuns 
might  be  restrained  from  their  frequent  pilgrimi 
Rome,  alleging  this  reason  :  Quia  magna 
remit,  panels  remanentilms  integlis.      PcrpaUCSB  enim 

sunt  civitates  in  LongobardJa,  rel  in  Pranda,  ant  in 
Gallia,  in  qiribus  non  sit  adulters  v.  1  meretrix 
Anglorum:   quod  scandalum  est   it   turpitudo  tonus 
ecclesise  vestrse.     Bee   Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  hi.  p. 

1930.- 
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these  services,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
the  greatest  efficacy  in  procuring  salvation, 
the  virtuous  and  good  were  equally  zealous 
with  the  vicious  and  profligate ;  the  latter 
that  they  might  cancel  their  crimes  and 
wickedness,  and  the  former  that  they  might 
obtain  earthly  blessings  from  God,  and  se- 
cure a  more  ready  admission  to  heavenly 
bliss.  The  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
if  we  except  the  few  doctrines  contained  in 
the  Creeds,  was  wholly  unknown  in  this 
century  even  to  the  teachers  of  the  highest 
rank;  and  all  orders  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  neglecting  the  duties 
of  true  piety  and  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  fearlessly  gave  themselves  up  to 
every  vice  and  crime,  supposing  that  God 
could  easily  be  appeased  and  become  recon- 
ciled to  them  by  the  intercessions  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  by  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  God. 
The  whole  history  of  these  times  avouches 
the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

3.  The  Greeks  believed  that  their  fore- 
fathers had  fully  explained  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. They  therefore  conceived  that  they 
conferred  a  great  favour  on  the  biblical  stu- 
dents by  making  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  embodying  their  inter- 
pretations of  scripture,  whether  good  or  bad. 
How  judicious  these  compilations  were  will 
appear,  among  others,  from  the  Commen- 
tary of  John  Damascenus  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  compiled  from  Chrysostom.  The 
Latin  interpreters  are  of  two  classes.  Some, 
like  the  Greeks,  collected  and  embodied  the 
interpretations  of  the  fathers.  Among 
others  Bede  took  this  course  in  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  compiled 
from  Augustine  and  others.1  The  other 
class  made  trial  of  their  own  skill  in  ex- 
pounding the  sacred  volume;  and  among 
these,  Alcuin,  Bede,  Ambrose  Authpert 
(the  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse),  and  a 
few  others,  stand  conspicuous.  But  they 
lacked  the  ability  requisite  for  this  office ; 
and  neglecting  altogether  the  true  import 
of  the  words,  they  hunted  after  recondite 
meanings,  which  they  distributed  into  the 
allegorical,  the  analogical,  and  the  topo- 
logical;9 that  is,  they  tell  us  not  what  the 
inspired  writers  say,  but  what  they  vainly 
suspect  those  writers  would  signify  to  us. 
We  may  name  as  examples,  Alcuin's  Com- 
mentary on  John,  Bede's  Allegorical  Ex- 
planations of  the  Boohs  of  Samuel,    and 


1  On  the  Commentaries  of  Bede,  see  Simon,  Critique 
de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin.  tonic  i.  p.  280,  Sec. 
See  also  his  Exposition  of  Genesis  derived  from  the 
fathers,  in  Martene,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  torn.  v.  p. 
Ill,  116,  140;  and  the  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk, 
ibid.  p.  295,  Sec. 

'-  See  Charlemagne,  De  Imaginibus,  lib.  i.  p.  133. 


Charlemagne's  JBooks  on  Images,  in  which 
various  passages  of  scripture  are  expounded 
after  the  manner  of  this  age.3 

4.  Charlemagne's  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cred volume  was  so  great4  that  it  went  be- 
yond due  bounds,  and  led  him  to  believe 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  arts  and 
sciences  to  be  contained  in  the  bible ;  a  sen- 
timent which  he  undoubtedly  imbibed  from 
Alcuin  and  the  other  divines  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  hear.5  Hence  originated  his 
various  efforts  to  excite  the  clergy  to  a  more 
diligent  investigation  and  explanation  of 
the  sacred  books.  Laws  enacted  by  him 
for  this  purpose  are  still  extant,  and  there 
are  other  proofs  that  on  no  subject  was  he 
more  earnest.0  That  errors  in  the  Latin 
translation  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  de- 
signs, he  employed  Alcuin  to  correct  and 
improve  it;7  indeed  he  himself  spent  some 
time  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  cor- 
recting such  errors.8  Some  also  tell  us 
that  he  procured  a  translation  of  the  sacred 
books  into  German,  but  others  attribute 
this  to  his  son,  Lewis  the  Pious.9 

5.  These  efforts  of  the  emperor  had  the 
effect  of  awakening  some  of  the  slothful  and 
indolent  to  exertion ;  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  his  regulations  and 
plans  tended  to  defeat  in  part  his  excellent 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  he  sanctioned 
the  practice,  which  had  prevailed  before  his 
day,  of  reading  and  expounding  only  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the 
assemblies  of  worship ;  and  the  diverse 
customs  of  the  different  churches  he  endea- 
voured to  reduce  to  one  uniform  standard.10 


3  See  Charlemagne,  ubi  supra,  lib.  i.  p.  84,  91,  123. 
127,  131,  133,  136,^138,  145,  1G0,  164,  165,  S:c.  passim. 
*  See  Charlemagne,  ubi  supra,  lib.  i.  p.  40. 
5  Charlemagne,  ubi  supra,  lib.  i.  p.  231,  236. 
C  See  Frick,  De  Catume  Scriptur.  Sac.  p.  1^4. 

7  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ann.  778,  sec.  27,  &c;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioth.  Lot.  Medti  Mti,  torn.  i.  p.  137;  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  300. 

8  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lai.  Medii  Mm,  torn.  i.  p. 
950,  Sec.  :  Ussher,  De   Sacris  et   Scripturis  Yen. 

p.  110,  Sec.     [See  also  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
xx.  p.  196,  &o — Mur. 

9  See  Du  Chesne,  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc,  torn.  ii. 
p.  326.— Mur. 

10  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  mis: 
suppose  the  emperor  Charlemagne  to  have  first  selected 
those  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  are  still  reed 
and  expounded  every  year  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians. 
For  it  appears  that  in  preceding  centuries,  in  most  of  the 
Latin  churches,  cei'tain  portions  of  the  inspired  books 
were  assigned  to  the  several  days  for  public  worship. 
See  Thamer,  Schediasmade  Origine  et  Dignitate  Peri* 
coparum,  quee  TUvangelia  ct  Epxsi  .<>  meant  ur  ; 
which  has  been  several  times  printed.  .Also,  Suddens, 
Iagogead  Theohgiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1640,  &c.  [1426,  &c] 
Vet  Charlemagne  had  something  to  do  in  this  matter. 
For  whereas  before  his  time,  the  Latin  churches  dif- 
fered or  did  not  all  read  and  expound  the  same  portions 
of  the  Bible,  he  first  ordained  that  all  the  churches 
throughout  his  dominions  should  conform  to  the  cus- 
tom  of  the  Romish  church.     For  those    Gospels  and 

.  as  they  are  called,  which  have  been  expounded 
in  public  worship  from  his  times  to  the  present,  were 
used  at  Rome  as  earlv  as  the  sixth  century ;  and  it  i? 
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In  the  next  place,  knowing  that  lew  of  the 
clergy  were  competent  to  explain  well  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  the  lessons  were 
called,  he  directed  Paid  the  Deacon  and  Al- 
cuin  to  collect  from  the  fathers  homilies  or 
discourses  on  these  lessons,  that  the  ignorant 
and  slothful  teachers  might  read  them  to  the 
people.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  is  called 
his  Homiliarium  or  Book  of  Homilies ;'  and 
his  example  led  others,  in  this  and  the  next 
century,  to  compile  at  their  own  pleasure 
similar  works  for  the  encouragement  of 
laziness  among  the  teachers.2  Lastly,  the 
emperor  caused  the  lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  to  be  collected  into  a  volume,  so 
that  the  people  might  have  among  the  dead, 
examples  wrorthv  of  imitation  while  they 
had  none  among  the  living.  That  all  these 
regulations  proceeded  from  honest  and  good 
intentions,  and  indeed  that  they  were  useful 
in  that  age,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  still, 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
they  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the 
indolence  of  the  public  teachers,  and  to  in- 
crease the  neglect  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for 
from  this  time  onward,  most  of  the  clergy 
directed  their  attention  exclusively  to  those 
portions  of  the  bible  which  were  to  be  ex- 
pounded to  the  people,  and  did  not  exercise 
themselves  in  reading  and  examining  the 
whole  volume  of  scripture ;  and  few  were  to 
be  found  who  were  inclined  to  compose 
their  own  public  discourses  rather  than  re- 
sort to  their  Homiliarium. 

6.  The  business  of  discussing  formally 
and  systematically  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity was  scarcely  attempted  by  any  one 
of  the  Latins :  for  the  essavs  of  some  few 


-.veil  known  that  Charlemagne  took  pains  to  render  the 
Romish  form  of  worship  the  common  form  of  all  the 
Latins.  And  hence  down  to  this  day  those  churches 
which  have  not  adopted  the  Komish  rites,  use  for  les- 
sons other  Gospels  and  Epistles  than  those  of  ours  and 
the  other  AYestern  churches,  which  Charlemagne  com- 
manded to  conform.  The  church  of  Milan  is  an  ex- 
ample, which  retains  the  Ambrosian  ritual ;  likewise  the 
church  of  Chur  (Curia),  according  to  Muratori,  Anti- 
quit.  Itul.  torn.  iv.  p.  836,  and  undoubtedly  some  others. 
What  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  used  by  the  French 
and  other  Western  churches  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, may  be  learned  from  the  ancient  Kalendars 
r  ublished  (among  others),  by  Martone,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotor.  torn.  v.  p.  66  ;  and  from  Bede's  Discourses,  ibid, 
torn.  v.  p.  :y.i'J,  Sec.  ;  from  MabiUon,  Be  Antiqua 
Liturgia  Gallicana  ;  and  from  others.  See  also  Peyrat, 
.  de  la  Chapellc  die  Hoi  de  France,  \>. 
l  See,  en  this  subject,  the  very  laborious  and  learned 
Jo.  Hen.  a  Seelcn,  Selecta  Literaria,  p.  252.  [Also 
Mabillon's  Annates  ord.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  328,  *c. — 
Mur. 

inua  or  Alanus,  for  example,  an  Italian  abbot 
of  Farfa,  compiled  in  this  same  century  a  huge  Homi- 
liarium, the  preface  to  which  was  published  by  Pezius, 
Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  -:j.  In  the 
next  century  Ilaymo  of  Ilalberstadt  made  up  a  tjomi- 
Karium,  which  has  been  printed.  In  the  >:anv  century 
Eabanua  Maurus,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Lo- 
thaire,  formed  a  Homiliarium;  and  likewise,  Bericug, 
mentioned  by  Pezius,  ubi  supra,  p.  93.  All  these  made 
use  of  the  Latin  language.  The  first  who  composed  a 
German    Homiliarium  I  suppose  was  the  celebrated 


respecting  the  person  and  natures  of  Christ, 
against  Felix  and  Elipandus,  and  concern- 
ing the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
other  subjects,  exhibit  no  specimens  of 
thorough  investigation.  The  whole  theo- 
logy of  the  Latins  in  this  century  consisted 
in  collecting  opinions  and  testimonies  out 
of  the  Fathers,  that  is,  the  theologians  of 
the  six  first  centuries;  nor  did  any  ven- 
ture to  go  beyond  their  views  or  presume 
to  rely  upon  his  own  understanding.  None 
but  Irish  scholars,  in  that  age  called 
Scots,  employed  philosophy,  which  others 
detested  in  the  explanation  of  religious 
doctrines.3  But  among  the  Greeks,  John 
Damascenus,  in  his  four  books  on  the 
orthodox  faith,  embraced  the  entire  theo- 
logy of  the  Christians  in  a  systematic  form. 
In  this  work  the  two  kinds  of  theologv, 
which  the  Latins  call  scholastic  and  dog- 
matic, were  united;  for  the  author  uses 
subtle  ratiocination  in  explaining  doctrines, 
and  confirms  them  by  the  authority  of  the 
fathers.  This  work  was  received  by  the 
Greeks  with  great  applause,  and  gradually 
acquired  such  influence  that  it  was  re- 
garded among  them  as  the  only  guide  to 
true  theology.  Yet  many  have  complained 
that  the  author  relies  more  upon  human 
reason  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
than  upon  the  holy  scriptures,    and    that 


Ottfrid  of  AYeissenburg.     See  Lambecius,  De  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  Augusta,  torn.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  4 ID. 

3  I  was  aware  that  Irishmen,  who  in  that  age  were 
called  Scots,  cultivated  and  amassed  learning  beyond 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  those  dark  times  ;  that 
they  travelled  over  various  countries  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  learning,  but  still  more  for  that  cf  teach- 
ing ;  and  that  in  this  century  and  the  following,  Irish- 
men or  Scots  were  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  discharging  the  functions  of 
teachers  with  applause.  But  I  was  long  ignorant  that 
Irishmen  were  also  the  first  who  taught  scholastic 
theology  in  Europe;  and  that  so  early  as  this  century 
they  applied  philosophy  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  fact  I  learned  first  from 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  some  of  whose  short  pieces  are 
published  by  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  v.  He  says,  in 
his  Epist.  to  Guarnarius,  p.  54 :  Apud  modcrnos  sc'.o- 
lasticos  (i.  e.  teachers  of  schools),  maxim?  apud  Scoter, 
(who  held  the  first  rank  among  school  teachers),  est 
syllogismus  delusionis  ut  dicant,  Trinitatem,  sicut  per- 
sonarum,  ita  esse  substantiarum  (by  a  syllogism  which 
Benedict  here  calls  delusive,  i.  e.  sophistical  and  fal- 
lacious, these  Irishmen  proved  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head to  be  substances}  but  the  syllogism  was  a  very 
captious  one  as  appears  from  what  follows,  and  brought 
the  inexperienced  into  difficulties);  quatenus  si  adsen- 
scrit  illcctus  auditur,  trinitatem  esse  trium  substau! 
Deum,  trium  derogetur  cultor  Deorum:  si  autem  ab- 
nuerit,  personarum  denegator  culpctur.  That  is,  these 
philosophic  theologians  perplexed  and  troubled  their 
hearers  with  this  syllogism.  If  any  one  assented  to 
their  reasoning  they  accused  him  of  tritheism;  if  he 
rejected  it  they  taxed  him  with  SabelUanism.  Eithei 
grant  that  the  three  Persons  in  God  are  three  substances 
or  deny  it.  If  you  grant  it,  you  doubtless  are  a  tritheisi 
and  worship  three  Gods  ;  if  you  deny  it,  you  destroy  the 
Persons  and  fall  into  SabelUanism.  Benedict  strongly 
reprehends  this  subtlety  in  theological  discussion^,  and 
recommends  the  love  of  simplicity.  Si  <l  I  ■ 
omnis  calliditatis  versutia  thnplicitatefidei  catftoL 
puritate  vitanda,  non  captiosa  interjections  lingt 

\mpactione  interpolanda.     The  philosophic  or 
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he  thus  subverts  the  true  grounds  of  theo- 
logy.1 To  this  work  must  be  added  his 
Sacred  Parallels,  in  which  he  carefully 
collects  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors 
respecting  the  articles  of  faith.  We  may 
therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the 
Thomas  and  the  Lombard  of  the  Greeks.^ 

7.  Instructions  for  a  Christian  life  and  its 
duties  were  given  by  no  one  in  a  formal  trea- 
tise. John  Carpathius  among  the  Greeks, 
left  some  Hortatory  Discourses  containing 
little  that  deserves  much  commendation. 
In  the  monasteries  the  opinions  of  the 
mystics,  and  of  Dionysius  Areopagita  the 
father  of  them,  received  exclusive  appro- 
bation ;  and  John  Darcnsis,  a  Syriac  writer, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  monks,  translated 
Dionysius.2  The  Latins  did  no  more 
than  oiler  some  precepts  concerning  vices 
and  virtues  and  external  actions;  and  in 
explaining  these  they  kept  close  to  the 
principles"  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  may  be 
seen  in  some  tracts  of  Bode,  and  in  the 
treatise  of  Alcuin  on  the  virtues  and  vices.8 
To  exhibit  examples  of  piety  before  the 
public,  several  reputable  men,  as  Bede, 
Floras,  Alcuin,  Marcellinu?,  and  Ambrose 
Autbpert,  composed  biographies  of  persons 
who  were  distinguished  for  piety. 

8.  Only  a  small  number  in  this  cen- 
tury entered  into  controversies  on  impor- 
tant religious  subjects,  and  among  these 
there  is  hardly  an  individual  who  merits 
commendation.  Most  of  the  Greeks  engaged 
in  the  contest  about  images,  which  they 
managed  unskilfully  and  without  precision 
of  thought.  The  Latins  entered  less  into 
this  controversy,  and  expended  more  effort 
in  confuting  the  opinion  of  Elipandus,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ.  John  Dama- 
scenus  assailed  all  the  heretics,  in  a  small 
but  not  a  useless  tract.  He  also  contended 
resolutely  against  the  Manichccans  and  Kes- 
torians  in  particular,  and  ventured  also  to 
attack  the  Saracens.  In  these  writings  of 
his  there  is  some  ingenuity  and  subtilty,  but 
a  want  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  Anas- 
tasius,  an  abbot  of  Palestine,  attempted  a 
confutation  of  the  Jews. 

9.  Of  the  controversies  which  disquieted 
this  age  the  greatest  and  the  most  pernicious 
related  to  the  worship  of  sacred  images. 
Originating  in  Greece,  it  thence  spread  over 
the  "East  and  the  West,  producing  great 
harm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church. 
The  first  sparks  of  it  appeared  under  Phi- 


lippicus  Bardanes,  who  was  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  near  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
With  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  John,  in 
the  year  712  he  removed  from  the  portico 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  sixth  general  council,  which 
condemned  the  MonOthelitcs  whom  the  em- 
peror was  disposed  to  favour;  and  he  sent 
his  mandate  to  Rome  requiring  all  such 
pictures  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches. 
But  Constantino,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not 
only  protested  against  the  emperor's  edict, 
but  likewise  caused  pictures  of  all  the  six 
general  councils  to  be  placed  in  the  portico 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  moreover, 
having  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he 
caused  the  emperor  himself  to  be  condemned 
as  an  apostate  from  the  trie  religion. 
These  first  commotions  however  terminated 
the  next  year,  when  the  emperor  was  hurled 
from  the  throne.1 


Scholastic  theology  is  therefore  much  more  ancient 
among  the  Latinsthan  is  commonly  supposed. 

1  Ilottlnger.  Biblio.  Quadrip.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  sec.  3,  p. 
372;  Chemnitz,' Dp  Urn  et  UtilitateLocor.  Commun.  p.  26. 

2  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  120. 

3  It  is  extant  in  his  Opera,  ed.  of  Du  Chesne,  torn, 
ii.  p.  1218. 


i  Sec  Spanhcim,  Hist.  Imaginum  restitute,  which  was 
published  both  separately  and  in  his  Works,voMi.  Malm- 
's history  of  this  controversy  in  French  is  full  i  t 
,i.  Awnali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  221,  &c. 
[For  the  history  of  this  controversy  see  Walch's  Hist. 
der  h  I    x.  p.  66— 828,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  3—400; 

."]-••  Schroeckh,  Kirchengeteh.  vol.  xx.  p.  513— 602, and 
vol.  judii.  p.  345—432.     The  origin  of  this  controversy 
is  not  general!;  carried  back  to  the  collision  of  Philip- 
picus  with  the  Koman  pontiff,  which  related  perhaps 
whollv  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Monothelites ;   nor  is 
there  good  proof  that  the  pontiff  ventured  to  exc 
munioate  the  emperor.    See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  180,  181.    The  following  remarks  of  Schl, -.-.-I 
are  worth  inserting  in  this  place.     In  order  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  this  controversy  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  history  of 
the  church,  and  to  investigate  the  origin  of  image- 
worship  among  Christians.     It  is  certain,  and  even  the 
impartial  Catholics  themselves  admit  it,  that  in  the 
three  first  centuries  and  also  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  pictures  were  very  rarely  to  be  found  among 
Christians.     See  Du  Fin,  Bibtiotheque,  tome  vi.  p.  158, 
and  Pagi,  (  fit.  ad  Annul.  Baronii,  ad  ann.  55,  p.  43. 
Indeed  there  were  Christian  writers  on  morals  who 
disapproved  of  a  Christian's  pursuing  the  trade  of  a 
painter  or  statuary.     See  Tcrtullian,  Contra  Hermog. 
cap.  i.  and  Be  Jdulatria,  cap.  iii.     Even  in  the  time  of 
the  seventh  general  council  a.d.  787,  the  use  of  rtatucs 
was  not  yet  introduced  into  churches,  as  appears  from 
the  seventh  Article  of  that  council.     Still  less  did  the 
ancient  Christians  think  of  giving  worship  to  images. 
The  occasion  of  introducing  images  into  churches  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  pictures  a  help  to  them,  whence  they  have 
been  called  the  people's  Bible.     On  this  ground  it  was 
that  Gregorv  the  Great  censured   Severus:  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  who  had  removed  the  pictures  out  of  the 
churches  on  account  of  the  misuse  the  people  made  of 
them.      Gregory's  Bpistolu:,  lib.    ix.  ep.  91.      Quia  eas 
(imagines^  adorare  vetuisscs,  omnino  laudavimus ;  fre- 
gisse  vero  reprehendimus.     To  this  cause  may  be  added, 
the  superstition  of  the  people  and  the  monks,  who  were 
influenced  very  much  by  sensible  objects,  and  who  began 
as  earlv  as  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  to  ascribe  to 
the  images  miracles  of  various  kinds.    They  now  began 
to  kiss  the  images,  to  burn  incense  to  them,  to  kneel 
before  them,  to  light  up  wax  candies  for  them,  to  ex- 
pect wonders  to  be  wrought  by  them,  to  place  infants 
in  their  arms  at  baptism,  as  if  they  were  godfathers 
and   godmothers,  to   carry  them  with  them  in  their 
military  expeditions  to  secure  a  victory  and  give  conh- 
dence  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  taking  an  oath  to  lay  their 
hand  on  them  just  as  upon  the  cross  and  upon  the  Gos- 
pels.    Indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  religion  in  this  cen- 
tury consisted  in  the  worship  of  images.    In  particular, 
the  superstitious  worship  of  images  proceeded  so  far 
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10.  Under  Leo  tin-  [saurian,  ;i  irery  he- 
n  mi'  emperor,  another  conflict  ensued,  which 
was  far  more  terrific,  severe,  and  lasting. 

Leo,  unable  to  bear  with  the  extravagant 
superstition  of  the  Greeks  in  worshipping 
religious  images*  which  rendered  them  an 
bjeot  of  reproach  both  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Saracens,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  evil  en- 
tirely, issued  an  ediet  in  the;  year  726  com- 
manding all  images  of  faints,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  churehes,  and  the 
worship  of  them  to  be  wholly  discontinued 
and  abrogated.  In  this  proceeding  the  em- 
peror obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, which  were  naturally  strong  and 
precipitate,  rather  than  the  suggestions  of 
prudence,  which  recommends  the  gradual 
and  unobserved  extirpation  of  inveterate 
superstitions.  Hence  a  civil  war  broke 
out,  first  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
and  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  in  Italy ; 
for  the  people,  either  spontaneously  or  urged 
on  by  the  priests  and  monks,  to  whom  the 
images  were  productive  of  gain,  considered 
the  emperor  as  an  apostate  from  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  course  supposed  themselves 
freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  from 
all  obligations  of  obedience. 

11.  In  Italy  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gre- 
gory II.  and  Gregory  III.  were  the  principal 
authors  of  the  revolt.  The  former  of  these 
pontiffs,  wdien  Leo  would  not  at  his  com- 
mand revoke  his  decree  against  images,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  emperor  in  his 
viewr  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the 
name  and  the  privileges  of  a  true  Christian. 
This  opinion  being  known,  the  Romans  and 
the  other  people  of  Italy  who  were  subjects 
of  the  Greek  empire,  violated  their  alle- 
giance, and  either  massacred  or  expelled 
the  viceroys  of  Leo.  Exasperated  by  these 
causes,  the  emperor  contemplated  making- 
war  upon  Italy,  and  especially  against  the 
pontiff,  but  circumstances  prevented  him. 
Hence  in  the  year  730,  fired  with  resent- 
ment and  indignation,  he  vented  his  fury 
against  images  and  their  worshippers  much 
more  violently  than  before ;  for,  having  as- 
sembled a  council  of  bishops,  he  deposed 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
favoured  images,  and  substituted  Anastasius 
in  his  place,  commanded  that  images  should 
be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  inflicted 
various  punishments  upon  the  advocates  of 
them.1     The  consequence  of  this  severity 

among  the  Greeks  that  the  rich  at  Constantinople  used 
to  send  their  bread  to  the  churches,  and  have  it  held  up 
before  an  image  previously  to  eating  it.  Schlegel's 
note. — Mur. 

l  Leo  was  led  on  to  one  degree  of  innovation  after 
another,  by  the  opposition  to  his  measures  from  the 
frionds  of  images.     At  first  he  proceeded  in  the  ordi- 


was,  that  the  Christian  ohuroh  was  unhap- 
pily rent  into  two  parties — that  of  the 
Lconoduli  or  [conolatne,  the  adorers  or  wor- 
shippers  of  images,  and  that  of  the  Icono- 
maehi  or  Iconoclasta?,  the  enemies  or 
breakers  of  images;  and  these  parties  fu- 
riously contended,  with  mutual  invectives, 
abuses,  and  assassinations.  The  course 
commenced  by  Gregory  II.  was  warmly 
prosecuted  by  Gregory  III.;  and  although 
we  cannot  determine  at  this  distance  of 
time  the  precise  degree  of  fault  in  cither  of 
these  prelates,  thus  much  is  unquestionable, 
the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions  by  the 
Greeks  in  this  contest,  is  to  be  ascribed 
especially  to  the  zeal  of  these  pontiffs  in  be- 
half of  images.2 


nary  and  legal  way.  lie  wished  to  have-  the  subject 
discussed  and  determined  in  a  general  Council.  But 
the  pope  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  urged  that  the  em- 
peror should  remain  quiet  and  not  bring  the  subject 
under  agitation.  Leo's  first  requisition  was  that  the 
images  should  be  hung  higher  in  the  churches.  But  in 
this  the  patriarch  Germanus  opposed  him.  And  as  the 
opposition  of  this  man  was  confined  to  no  limits  he  was 
deposed ;  yet  the  emperor  allowed  him,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Theophanes,  to  spend  his  life  quietly  in  his 
father's  house.  Next  followed  the  edict  of  the  emperor, 
by  which  he  forbade  the  worshipping  of  images,  and 
required  their  removal,  if  the  worship  of  them  could 
not  be  prevented  by  the  mere  prohibition.  And  it  was 
not  till  after  the  horrible  tumult  at  Constantinople  and 
the  insurrections  of  the  Italian  provinces,  that  he  or- 
dered all  images  upon  the  church  walls  to  be  effaced 
and  the  Avails  to  be  whitewashed,  and  the  moveable 
images  to  be  carried  a  .way  and  burned ;  and  laid  heavy 
punishments  upon  the  riotous  monks  and  blind  zealots, 
who  insulted  him  to  his  face  with  the  title  of  Anti- 
christ, a  second  Judas,  &c.  See  Spanheim,  ubi  supra, 
p.  115,  &c.  and  Basnage,  ubi  supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  1278. — 
Schl. 

2  The  Greek  writers  tell  us  that  both  the  Gregories  de- 
barred Leo  and  his  son  Constantine  from  the  sacred 
communion,  absolved  the  people  of  Italy  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  forbade  their  paying  their  taxes 
or  performing  any  act  of  obedience.  And  the  advocates 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Baronius,  Sigonius  ( De  Regno 
Halite),  and  numerous  others  who  follow  these  writers, 
admit  that  all  these  things  were  facts.  Yet  some  very 
learned  men,  particularly  among  the  French,  maintain 
that  the  Gregories  did  not  commit  so  gross  offences; 
they  deny  that  the  pontiffs  either  excommunicated  the 
emperors,  or  absolved  the  people  from  their  allegiance 
and  their  duties  to  them.  See  Launoi,  Epist.  lib.  vii. 
ep.  7.  p.  456,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  v.  par.  ii.;  Natal.  Alex- 
ander, Hist.  Ecd.es.  Select.  Capita,  ssecul.  viii.  diss.  i. 
p.  456 ;  De  Marca,  Be  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.;  Bossuet,  Defensio  Declarations  Cleri 
Gallic,  de  Potest.  Eccles.  par.  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  p.  197; 
Giannone,  fhstoire  Civile  de  Naples,  tome  i.  pag.  400. 
These  rest  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin 
writers,  Anastasius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  others  ;  who 
not  only  are  silent  as  to  this  audacity  of  the  pontiffs 
in  assailing  and  combating  the  emperors,  but  also  tell 
us  that  they  gave  some  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
emperors.  The  facts  cannot  be  fully  ascertained  on 
account  of  the  obscurity  in  the  history  of  those  times 
and  the  question  must  be  left  undecided.  Yet  this  id 
certain  that  those  pontiffs,  by  their  zeal  for  image- wor- 
ship, occasioned  the  revolt  of  their  Italian  subjects  from 
the  Greek  emperors.  [The  arguments  adduced  by  the 
apologists  for  the  popes  above-named,  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  this  point,  that  the  popes  did  not  then  feel 
themselves  to  have  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  empe- 
rors, or  to  have  authority  to  dethrone  them  and  to 
transfer  their  dominions  to  other  sovereigns.  In  par- 
ticular, Gregory  II.  stated  very  well  the  boundary  be- 
tween civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  reproached 
Leo  with  overleaping  that  boundary.— Mur. 
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12.  The  son  of  Leo,  Constantine  sur- 
named  Copronymus1  by  the  furious  tribe 
of  image-worshippers,  after  he  came  to 
the  throne  a.d.  741,  trod  in  his  father's 
steps,  for  he  laboured  with  equal  vigour  to 
extirpate  the  worship  of  images,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff and  the  monks.  Yet  he  pursued  the 
business  with  more  moderation  than  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  being  aware  that  the  Greeks  were 
governed  entirely  by  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils in  religious  matters,  he  collected  a 
council  of  eastern  bishops  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  754,  to  examine  and  decide  this 
controversy.  By  the  Greeks  this  is  called 
the  seventh  general  council.  The  bishops 
pronounced  sentence,  as  was  customary,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  emperor,  and 
therefore  condemned  image?.-  But  the  per- 
tinacity of  the  superstitious,  who  were  borne 
on  by  their  zeal  for  images,  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  these  decisions.  None  made 
greater  resistance  than  the  monks,  who  did 
not  cease  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity 
and  to  excite  sedition  among  the  people. 
Constantine  therefore  being  moved  with 
just  indignation,  punished  many  of  them  in 
various  ways,  and  by  new  laws  bridled  the 
turbulence  of  this  restless  class  of  people. 
Leo  IV.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  a.d. 
773  on   the  death  of  Constantine,   enter- 

1  This  nickname  was  given  to  Constantino,  from  his 
having  defiled  the  sacred  font  at  his  baptism. — Mi 

-  This  council  was  composed  of  338  bishops, a  greater 
number  than  had  ever  before  been  assembled  in  any 
council.  In  his  circular  letter  calling  the  council, 
the  emperor  directed  the  bishops  to  hold  provincial 
councils  throughout  the  empire  for  discussing  the 
subject ;  so  that  when  met  in  the  general  council,  they 
might  be  prepared  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  whole 
church.  The  council  held  its  sessions  in  the  imperial 
palace  of  Siera  over  against  the  city  on  the  A 
shore,  and  deliberated  from  the  10th  i  y  till 

the  7th  of  August  ;  when  they  adjourned  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  ad  Blachernas  in  Constantinople,  and  there 
published  their  decrees.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, Anastasius,  died  a  few  days  before  the  council 
met,  and  the  emperor  would  not  appoint  a  successor  to 
that  see  till  the  deliberations  of  the  council  were  closed, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  he  placed  a  creature  of  his  own 
at  the  head  of  it.  Of  course  two  other  bishops — 
namely,  Theodosius,  exarch  of  Asia,  and  Pastillus,  me- 
tropolitan of  Pamphylia,  pre  ided  in  the  council.  Its 
ts  and  deliberations  have  all  perished,  or  rather  been 
destroyed  by  the  patrons  of  image-  ;  except  so 

much  of  them  as  the  second  Nicene  council  saw  fit  to 
quote,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  them  in  their  sixth 
act.  (Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  325—411.)  From 
these  quotations  it  appears  that  the  council  deliberated 
soberly,  and  reasoned  discreetly  from  Scripture  Bind  the 
Fathers  ;  that  they  maintained  that  all  worship  of 
images  was  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  the  sense  cf 
the  church  in  the  purer  ages  ;  that  it  was  idolatry  and 
forbidden  by  the  second  commandment.  They  also 
maintained  that  the  use  of  images  in  churches  and 
places  of  worship  was  a  custom  borrowed  from  the 
pagans,  that  it  was  of  dangerous  tendency  and  ought  to 
be  abolished.  They  accordingly  enacted  canons  ex- 
pressive of  these  views,  and  requiring  a  corresponding 
practice.  See  Walch's  Hist,  der  Kirclienvertam.  page 
163,  &c;  Cave.  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p.  G46,  &c;  Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  357—368.  On  the  side 
of  the  Catholics  may  be  consulted  Baronius,  Annates, 
and  Fagi,  Critica,  ad  ann.  754. — Mur. 


tained  the  same  views  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  done;  for  when  he  raw 
that  the  abettors  of  images  were  not  to  be 
moved  at  all  by  mild  and  gentle  measures, 
he  coerced  them  with  penal  statutes. 

13.  But  Leo  IV.  being'  removed  by  poison, 
through  the  wickedness  of  his  perfidious 
wife  Irene  in  the  year  780,  images  be- 
came triumphant;  for  that  guilty  woman 
who  governed  the  empire  during  the  mino- 
rity other  son  Constantine,  with  a  view  to 
establish  her  authority,  after  entering  info 
a  league  Avith  Hadrian,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
assembled  a  council  at  2\Tice  in  Bithynia  in 
the  year  786,  which  is  known  by  the  title 
of  the  second  Nicene  council.  Here  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  together  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  wi 
abrogated,  the  worship  of  images  and  of  the 
cross  was  established,  and  penalties  were 
denounced  against  those  who  should  main- 
tain that  worship  and  adoration  were  to  be 
n  only  to  God.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  puerile  and  weak  than  the 
arguments  and  proofs  by  which  these 
bishops  support  their  decrees.3    And  yet  the 


3  Chemnitz,   Examen  Concilii  Trident,  par.  iv.  loc. 
ii.  cap.  v.  p.  52,  ed.  Frank  f.  1707;  Lenfant,  /    i 

de  Rome,  par.  iii.  lettre 
xvii.  p.  446.  [Irene  was  undoubtedly  an  ungo 
hypocritical,  ambitious  woman,  eager  after  power,  and 
from  this  passion  prone  to  cruelties  even  the  most 
unnatural,  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  much  devoted 
to  image-worship.  Her  first  step  was  to  grant  liberty 
to  every  one  to  make  use  of  images  in  his  private  wor- 
ship. She  next  removed  Paul,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople,  because  he  was  an  Iconoclast;  and  made 
Tarasius  her  secretary,  who  was  devoted  to  images  . 
to  her,  to  be  patriarch.  And  as  the  imperial  gu 
were  inclined  to  iconoclasm  and  might  give  her  trouble, 
she  caused  them  to  be  marched  out  of  the  city  under 
pretence  of  a  foreign  invasion,  and  then  disbanded 
them.  At  last,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Constantine, 
who  was  a  minor,  she  called  the  council  of  Nice.  Tara- 
sius directed  the  whole  proceedings.  Yet  there  were 
two  papal  envoys  present.  In  the  Acts  which  we  still 
have  entire  (in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  I  —  820), 
there  is  mention  of  the  representatives  (tojtottjpij 
of  the  two  eastern  patriarchs,  those  of  Alexandria 
Antioeh.  But  according  to  credible  accounts,  under 
this  high  title  two  miserable  and  illiterate  monks  were 
designated,  whom  their  fellow  monks  had  arbitrarily 
appointed  and  whom  forged  letters  legitimated.  The 
bishops  assembled  were  at  least  3o0.  Besides  these,  two 
officers  cf  the  court  were  presei.t  as  commissioners, 
and  a  whole  army  of  monks.  At  first  Constantinople 
was  appointed  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  the  Ico- 
noclasts, who  had  the  greater  part  of  the  army  on  their 
side,  raised  such  a  tumult  that  the  empress  postponed 
the  meeting,  and  changed  the  place  to  Nice.  In  the 
7th  act  of  this  council,  the  decree  was  made  that  the 
cross  and  the  images  of  Christ,  Mary,  the  a- 
the  saints,  were  entitled  to  religious  worship  (T(fujTi«j 
-poa/cvrjjcri?) ;  that  it  was  proper  to  kiss  them,  to  burn 
incense  to  them,  and  to  light  up  candles  and  lamps  be- 
fore them  ;  yet  they  were  not  entitled  to  divine  worship 
(Aarpeta).  The  proofs  adduced  by  these  fathers  i:i 
support  of  their  decree,  and  their  confutations  of 
contrary  doctrine,  bet:*ay  their  gross  ignorance  and 
their  total  want  of  critical  sagacity,  if  not  also  some 
intentional  dishonesty.  Their  Acts  are  full  of  fabul 
tales  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  images,  of  appeals  to 
apocryphal  books,  of  perversions  cf  the  declarations  of 
the  fathers,  and  of  other  false  and  puerile  arguments. 
Even  Du  Pin  and  Tagi  cannot  deny  the  fact;  and  it 
seems  strange  that  it  was  possible  for  doctrines  sup- 
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mans  would  have  these  decrees  held  ea- 

d,  and  the  Greeks  were  ae  furious  against 

those  who  refused  to  obey  them  as  it'  they 

had  been  parricides  and  traitors.    The  other 

enormities  of  the  flagitious  [rene,  and  her 

end,  which  corresponded  with  her  crimes,1 

elongs  not  to  this  history  to  narrate. 

14.  in  i  atests  most  of  the  Latins 

— as  the  Britons,   the  Germans,  and 

such — took  midd  ind  beti 

(tending  parties;  for  they  decided  that 
images  were  to  be  retained  indeed  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  churches,  but  that  no 
religious  worship  could  be  offered  to  them 
without  dishonouring  the  Supreme  Being.2 
In  particular,  Charlemagne,  at  the  sugg 

n  of  the  French  bishop,  v.dio  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  Nicene  decrees,  caused 
ibnr  books  concerning  images  to  be  drawn 
up  by  some  learned  man,  which  he  sent  in 
the  yearT'JO  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Hadrian, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  approving  the  de- 
crees of  Nice.  In  this  work  the  arguments 
of  the  Nicene  bishops  in  defence  of  image- 
worship  are  acutely  and  vigorously  com- 
bated.3    But  Hadrian  wras  not  to  be  taught 

such  a  master,  however  illustrious,  and 
therefore  issued  his  formal  confutation  of 
the  book.  Charlemagne  next  assembled 
in  the  year  701,  a  council  of  three  hundred 
bishops  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  order 
.o  re-examine  this  controversy.  This 
council  approved  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  boohs  of  Charlemagne,  and 
forbade  the  worship  of  images  ;4  for  the  La- 


ported  by  such  false  reasonings,  to  become  the  prevail- 
■  ictrines  of  the  whole  church. — See  Walch's  Hist, 
der  Kirckenversam.  p.  477,  &c. —  Schl. 

1  This  most  atrocious  woman  procured  the  dee.th  of 
her  own  son  Constantino  in  order  that  she  might  reign 
alone.  But  in  the  year  802  she  was  banished  by  the 
emperor  Nicephorus  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  she- 
died  the  year  following. 

2  On  the  abhorrence  of  the  Britons  of  image-wor- 
ship, see  Spelman,  Concilia  Mag.  Britan.tom.  i.  p.  73, 
ike. 

3  These  boobs  of  Charlemagne,  Be  Imagini&us,  are 
still  extant,  republished  when  become  very  scarce  with 
a  very  learned  preface,  by  Heumann,  Hanover,  1731, 
8vo.  The  venerated  name  of  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne is  attached  to  the  work  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  it  was  the  production  of  u  learned  man  br&d 
in  the  schools,  or  of  a  theologian,  and  not  of  the  emperor. 
Some  very  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  Charle- 
magne employed  Alcuin,  his  preceptor,  to  draw  up  the 
book.  See  Heumann's  Preface,  p.  51,  and  the  illustri- 
ous Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Germanici,  torn.  i.  p.  490. 
Nor  would  I  contemn  the  conjecture.  And  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  me  somewhat  doubtful ;  for  when  these  books 
were  written  Alcuin  was  resident  in  England,  as  is 
manifest  from  his  history,  he  having  gone  to  England 
in  78C  whence  he  did  not  return  till  the  year  792. 

4  See  especially  Mabillon  who  is  ingenuous  on  this 
subject  in  his  Praf.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened. 
torn.  v.  p.  5,  &c. ;  also  Dorscheus,  Collatio  ad  Con- 
cilium Francfordieme,  Argentor.  1(149,  4to.  [The 
eouncil  of  Frankfort  was  properly  a  general  council, 
for  it  was  assembled  from  all  the  countries  subject  to 
Charlemagne,  Germany,  France,  Aquitain,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Delegates  from  the  pope  were  present. 
Charlemagne  presided.  Two  subjects  were  discussed, 
the  heresy  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  the  subject  of  image- 


tins   it   seems   did   not  in   that  age   deem  it 

impious  to  dispute  tlio  correctness  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  dis- 
!  hi-  opinions.6 

\:>.    While    these    contests    respecting 

images  were  raging,  another  controversy 

sprang  up  between  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 

tins  resp  cting  the  procession  of  the  Holy 

it,    which   the   Latins    contended  was 

.;  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  the 
Greeks  that  it  was  only  from  the  Father. 
The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity,  but  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  subject  came  up  in  the  council  of  Gcn- 
tilly,  near  Paris,  a.d.  767,  and  was  there 
agitated  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek 
emperor,0  it  is  most  probable  that  the  con- 
troversy originated  in  Greece  amidst  the 
collisions  respecting  images.  As  the  La- 
tins defended  their  opinion  on  this  subject 
by  appealing  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
creed,  which  the  Spaniards  first  and  after- 
wards the  French  had  enlarged,  (though  at 
what  time  or  on  what  occasion  is  not  known) 
by  adding  the  Avords  '  and  from  the  Son  to 
the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Greeks  charged  the  Latins  with  having  the 
audacity  to  corrupt  the  creed  of  the  church 
universal  by  this  interpolation,  which  they 
denominated  sacrilege.  From  a  contest 
about  a  doctrine  therefore  it  became  a  con- 
troversy about  the  insertion  of  a  word.7    In 


hip.     Charlemagne  laid  his  books,  De  Imagini 

before  the  council.  The  council  approved  of  them,  and 
passed  resolutions  in  conformity  with  them  ;  that  is,  they 
disapproved  of  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council,  and 
decided  that  while  images  were  to  be  retained  in 
churches  as  ornamental  and  instructive,  yet  no  kind  of 
worship  whatever  was  to  be  given  to  them.  See  Welch, 
Hist,  der  Kirchenversam.  p.  4S3 ;  and  Harduin,  Conci- 
lia, torn.  iv.  p.  904,  can.  2. — Mur. 

5  On  this  protracted  and  violent  controversy  see  I 
man's  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  &e.  vol.  ix.  p.  113, 
&c;  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  Cunningham's  Transl.  vol. 
ii.  p.  1,  &c.  with  the  valuable  extracts  in  the  notes; 
VVaddington's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  357,  &c. 
The  student  will  see  in  Walch,  Bihlio.  Theol.  Selecta, 
torn.  iii.  p.  883,  8S9,  the  names  of  several  important 
works  on  image-worship  ;  the  only  English  one  referred 
to  is  by  Jas.  Owen,  The  History  of Images  and  of Image- 
worship,  &c.  Lond.  1709,  12mo.— R. 

6  See  Le  Cointe,  Annules  Eccledast.  Francor.  torn. 
v.  p.  G98. 

7  Men  of  eminence  for  learning  have  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  controversy  commenced  respecting  the 
y.'Ovdfilioq?'r,  which  some  of  the  Latins  had  added  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  creed;  and  that  from  disputing 
about  the  word  they  proceeded  to  dispute  about  the 
thing.  See  above  all  others  Mabillon  (whom  very  many 
follow),  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  v.  Praf.  p. 
4.  But  with  due  deference  to  those  great  men,  I  would 
say  the  fact  appears  to  have  been  otherwise.  The  con- 
test commenced  respecting  the  doctrine,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  the  word  filioque  or  to  the  interpolation  of 
the  creed.  From  the  council  of  Gentilly  it  is  manifest 
that  the  dispute  about  the  doctrine  had  existed  a  long 
time,  when  the  dispute  about  the  word  commenced. 
Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronhim,  torn.  iii.  p.  323,  thinks  that 
the  controversy  grew  out  of  the  contest  respecting 
images  ;  that  because  the  Latins  pronounced  the  Greeks 
to  be  heretics  for  opposing  images,  the  Greeks  retali- 
ated the  charge  of  heresy  upon  the  Latins  for  holding 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
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the  following  century  this  dispute  became 
more  violent,  and  accelerated  the  separation 
of  the  eastern  from  the  western  churches.1 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

1.  The  religion  of  this  century  consisted 
almost  wholly  in  ceremonies  and  external 
marks  of  piety.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  everywhere  more  solicitude  was  mani- 
fested for  multiplying  and  regulating  these, 
than  for  correcting  the  vices  of  men  and 
removing  their  ignorance  and  impiety.  The 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  was  considered  the  most  important 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  was  protracted 
to  a  greater  length,  and  deformed  rather 
than  adorned  by  the  addition  of  various 
ceremonies.2  The  manifest  traces  of  pri- 
vate and  solitary  masses,  as  they  are  called, 
were  now  distinctly  visible,  although  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  were  sanctioned  by 
ecclesiastical  law  or  introduced  by  the  au- 
thority of  individuals.3  As  this  one  prac- 
tice is  sufficient  to  show  the  ignorance  and 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  others. 

2.  Charlemagne,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  disposed  to  impede  the  progic-s 
of  superstition  to  some  extent ;  for,  besides 


the  Father.  But  this  is  said  without  authority  and 
without  proof,  and  is  therefore  only  a  probable  conjec- 
ture. 

>  See  rithceus,  Hist.  Controversice  de  Processione 
Spiritus  Sailed,  subjoined  to  his  Codex  Ccmonum  Ec- 
ctes.  Roman,  p.  355|  8cc.\  Le  Quien,  Orient  Christianas, 
torn.  iii.  p.  354  ;  Vossius,  De  Tribus  Symbolis,  diss.  iii. 
p.  G5 ,  but  especially  Walch,  Hist.  Controversta  de 
Processione  Spiritus  Sonet.  Jena,  1751,  8vo.  [Re- 
specting the  opinion  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies on  this  point,  see  Mlincher's  DogmengeschddUe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  500— 505.—  Mur. 

-  We  here  subjoin  a  few  facts,  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear how  much  superstition  then  dishonoured  this  holy 
ordinance  of  Christ.  Pope  Gregory  III.  among  his 
decisions  (in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  182G,  No. 
23)  gives  the  following: — "If  any  one  through  negli- 
gence shall  destroy  the  eucharist,  i.e.  the  sacrifice,  let 
him  do  penance  one  year  or  three  Qnadrigesimas.  If 
he  lets  it  fall  on  the  ground  carelessly  he  must  sing  fifty 
Psalms.  Whoever  neglects  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifice, 
so  that  worms  get  into  it,  or  it  lose  its  colour  or  taste, 
must  do  penance  thirty  or  twenty  days  ;  and  the  sacri- 
fice must  be  burned  in  the  fire.  Whoever  turns  up  the 
cup  at  the  close  of  the  solemnity  of  the  mass  must  do 
penance  forty  days.  If  a  drop  from  the  cup  should  fall 
on  the  altar,  the  minister  must  suck  up  the  drop  and 
do  penance  three  days  ;  and  the  linen  cloth  which  the 
drop  touched  must  be  washed  three  times  over  the  cup, 
and  the  water  in  which  it  is  washed  be  cast  into  the 
fire."  This  same  passage  occurs  in  the  Capitula  of 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  cap.  li  — ScJd. 

3  See  Charlemagne,  De  Imaginibus,  lib.  ii.  p.  245; 
Calixtus,  Be  Missis  Solitariis,  section  12,  and  others. 
[The  private  or  solitary  masses  were  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  public,  or  those  in  which  the 
eucharist  was  imparted  to  the  congregation  ;  and  they 
were  masses  in  which  the  priest  alone  partook  of  the 
eucharist.  The  introduction  of  these  private  masses 
led  to  a  more  rare  distribution  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
assembly ;  at  first  only  en  the  three  principal  festivals, 
and  at  length  but  once  a  year. — ScJd. 


forbidding  the  worship  of  images  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  limited  the  number  of 
holidays,4  rejected  the  consecration  of  bells 
with  holy  water,5  and  made  other  com- 
mendable regulations.  Yet  he  did  not 
effect  much,  and  chiefly  from  this  cause, 
among  others,  that  he  was  excessively  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were 
the  patrons  of  the  lovers  of  ceremonies. 
His  father,  Pepin,  had  previously  required 
the  mode  of  singing  practised  at  Home  to 
be  everywhere  introduced.0  Treading  in 
his  steps,  and  in  obedience  to  the  repeated 
exhortations  of  the  pontiff  Hadrian,  Charle- 
magne took  vast  pains  to  induce  all  the 
churches  of  Latin  Christians  not  only  to 
copy  after  the  llomish  church  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  to  adopt  the  entire  forms  of  the 
Romish  worship.7  There  were  however  a 
few  churches,  us  those  of  Milan,  Chur,  & 
which  could  not  be  persuaded  by  any  argu- 
ments or  inducements  to  change  their  old 
forms  of  religious  worship. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY     OF    HERESIES. 

1 .  The  ancient  sects,  the  Arians,  Mani- 
chseans,  and  Marcionites,  though  often  de- 
pressed by  the  operation  of  penal  laws, 
acquired  new  strength  in  the  East,  and 
allured  many  to  join  them  amidst  those 
perpetual  calamities  under  which  the  Greek 
empire  had  to  struggle.8  The  Monothelites, 
to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Philippicus  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  were  well- 
wishers,  made  advances  in  many  places. 
The  condition  also  of  the  Nestorians9  and 


i  At  the  Council  of  Mentz,  a.d.  813  (Harduin, 
Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  1015,  Can.  24 — 28),  the  nun.!,',  r  of 
fast  and  feast  days  was  defined,  according  to  the  i-iea- 
sure  of  Charlemagne,  as  follows  : — Four  great  fasts- — 
namely,  the  first  week  in  March,  the  second  week  in 
June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the  last  full 
week  in  December  previous  to  Christmas-day.  In  all 
these  weeks  there  were  to  be  public  litanies  and  masses 
at  nine  o'clock  on  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days. The  festivals,  in  addition  to  all  the  Sundays  of 
the  year,  were  to  be  Easter-day  with  the  whole  week, 
Ascension-day,  Whitsunday,  the  nativity  (martyrdom) 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  As- 
sumption of  St.  Mary,  the  dedication  of  St  Michael, 
nativities  of  St.  Remigius,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew; 
Christmas,  four  days  ;  the  first  day  of  January,  Epi- 
phany, and  the  purification  of  St.  Mary,  together  with 
the  festivals  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  interred  in 
each  parish,  and  the  dedication  of  a  church. — Mur. 

5  Among  the  Capitula  of  Charlemagne,  as  given  by 
Harduin  ( Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  84G)  there  is  one,  No. 
18,  "  Ut  cloccce  nun  baptizentur." — Mur. 

6  Seethe  Capitulare  Jquisgranense,  No.  80,  in  Har- 
duin, Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  843. —  Mur. 

7  See  Charlemagne,  De  Imaginibus,  lib.  i.  p.  52  ; 
Eginhard,  De  Vita  Caroli  ftlagni,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  [)A,  ed. 
Bessel .  and  others. 

8  Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  also,  there 
were  still  some  Arians  remaining. 

9  From  Asseman  we  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
Nestorian  patriarchs,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
were  the  following.  Ananjesu,  under  whom  the  Sigan 
monument  was  erected  a.d.  781.     Timotheus  who  sue- 
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Mouoph)  sites1  waseasy  and  agreeable  under 

the   dominion  Of  tfafi    Arabians;    nor    w 

the?  without  ability  to  annoy  the  Greeks, 
their  foes,  and  to  propagate  their  faith 
abroad. 

•2.  In  the  new  Germanic  churches  col- 
lated by  Boniface,  there  were  many  p<  rverse 
men  who  were  destitute  of  true  religion, 
if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Boniface  and 
his  friends.  Buc  this  can  scarcely  Ik;  the 
ease ;  beeause  it  appears  from  many  circum- 
stances that  the  persons  whom  he  calls 
patrons  of  error  were  Irishmen,  Franks, 
and  others,  who  would  not  subject  them- 
selves  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
which  Boniface  was  labouring  to  extend. 
Among  others  the  most  troublesome  to  him 
was  Adalbert,  a  Frenchman,  who  obtained 
consecration  as  a  bishop  against  the  will  of 
Boniface,  and  also  Clement,  a  Seot  or  Irish- 
man. The  former,  who  created  disturbance 
in  Franconia,  appears  to  have  been  not  al- 
together free  from  error  and  crime  ;2  for, 
not  to  mention  other  instances  of  his  disre- 
gard to  truth,  there  is  still  extant  an  Epistle 
which  he  falsely  asserted  was  written  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  brought  down  from  heaven 
by  Michael  the  archangel.3     The  latter  ex- 


ceeded Ananjesu,  and  greatly  extended  the  sect  by  the 
conversion  of  pagan  nations  near  the  Caspian  sea  and 
in  Tartary.  He  left  many  sermons,  an  exposition  of 
John's  Gospel,  ecclesiastical  canons,  polemic  writings, 
a  treatise  on  astronomy,  and  two  hundred  letter?.  Prom 
him  we  get  a  knowledge  of  several  other  writers  and  of 
the  divisions  caused  by  them.  But  as  these  had  no  in- 
iluence  on  the  churches  of  Europe  we  may  pass  them 
by.  See  Baumgai-ten's  Auszug  der  Kirchzngcsc/i.  vol. 
iii.  p.   1315,  Scc.—  Schl. 

1  Of  the  Monophysite  patriarchs  and  writers  wo  also 
obtain  some  knowledge  from  Asseman.  Conspicuous 
as  writers  among  them  were  Elias  of  Sigara  who  com- 
mented on  the  books  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Theodosius  of  Edessa  who  wrote  poems.  Among  the 
Maronites,  the  patriarch  Theophilus  obtained  renown, 
lie  appears  to  have  been  the  same  person  with  that 
Maronite  author  of  the  same  name  who  lived  about  a.d. 
785,  and  who  not  only  translated  Homer  into  Syriac 
but  also  composed  large  historical  works.  See  Baum- 
garten,  ubi  supra,  p.  1318. — Schl. 

2  See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  82,  &c. 

3  The  Epistle  is  published  by  Baluze  in  the  Capit. 
liegum  Erancorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  1396.  [Sender  in  his 
Hist.  Eccles.  selecla  Capita,  torn.  ii.  p.  185,  &c.  conjec- 
tures that  this  Epistle  was  fabricated  by  the  enemies  of 
Adalbert,  and  palmed  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  injuring 
him.  This  however  is  doubtful.  The  caption  of  the 
epistle  purports  that  it  is  an  Epistle  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  fell  down  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  found  by  the  archangel  Michael  near  the  gate 
of  Ephraim :,  that  a  priest  read  it,  transcribed  it,  and 
sent  it  to  another  priest  who  sent  it  into  Arabia.  After 
passing  through  many  hands  it  came  at  length  to 
Rome,  &c.  Accompanying  this  letter,  as  transmitted 
by  Boniface  to  the  pope,  was  a  biography  of  Adalbert, 
which  stated  that  his  mother  had  a  marvellous  dream 
before  his  birth,  which  was  interpreted  to  signify  that 
her  child  would  be  a  distinguished  man  ;  also  a  prayer 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  him,  in  which  he  in- 
voked four  or  five  angels  by  name  who  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  letter  of  Boniface  containing 
the  accusation  against  both  Adalbert  and  Clement, 
states  that  Boniface  had  now  laboured  thirty  years 
among  the  Franks,  in  the  midst  of  great  trials  and  op- 
position from  wicked  men  ;  that  his  chief  reliance  had 
been  on  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  whose 


celled  perhaps  Boniface  himself  in  know- 
Ledge  oi  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  and 
is  therefore  ool  improperly  placed  by  many 
among  the  witnesses  lor  the  truth  in  this 
barbarous  age.'      Uoth  were  condemned  by 


pleasure  he  had  always  followed;  that  his  greatest 
trouble  had  been  with  "two  most  base  public  heretics 
and  blasphemers  of  God  and  the  Catholic  faith,"  Adal- 
bert a  frenchman,  and  clement  a  Scotchman,  who 
held  different  errors  but  were  equal  in  amount  of  cri- 
minality. And  he  prays  the  pontiff  to  defend  him 
..■ii,  and  to  restrain  them  by  imprison- 
ment and  excommunication  from  annoying  the 
churches.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  on  account  of  these  men 
I  incur  persecution,  and  the  enmity  and  eurses  of  many 
people;  and  the  church  of  Christ  sutlers  obstructions 
to  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  holy  doctrine."  Of 
Adalbert  lie  says: — "The  people  say  respecting  him 
that  I  have  deprived  them  of  a  most  holy  apostle, 
patron  and  intercessor,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  an 
exhibitor  of  signs.  But  your  piety  will  judge  from  his 
works,  after  hearing  his  life,  whether  he  is  net  one  clad 
in  sheep's  clothing  but  within  a  ravening  wolf.  For  ho 
was  a  hypocrite  in  early  life,  asserting  that  an  angel  in 
human  form  brought  to  him  from  distant  countries 
relics  of  marvellous  sanctity  but  of  whom  it  was  un- 
certain ;  and  that  by  means  of  these  relics  he  could 
obtain  from  God  whatever  he  asked.  And  then  with 
this  pretence,  as  Paul  predicted,  he  entered  into  many 
houses  and  led  captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins  and 
carried  away  by  divers  lusts  ;  and  he  seduced  a  multi- 
tude of  the  rustics  who  said  that  he  was  a  man  of 
apostolic  sanctity  and  wrought  signs  and  wonders.  He 
next  hired  some  ignorant  bishops  to  ordain  him  con- 
trary to  the  canons,  without  assigning  him  a  specific 
charge.  He  now  became  so  insolent  as  to  assume 
equality  with  the  apostles  of  Christ,  he  disdained  to 
dedicate  a  church  to  any  apostle  or  martyr,  and  re- 
proached the  people  for  being  so  eager  to  visit  the 
thresholds  of  the  holy  apostles.  Afterwards  he  ridicu- 
lously consecrated  oratories  to  his  own  name,  or  rather 
defiled  them.  lie  also  erected  small  crosses  am1  houses 
for  prayer  in  the  fields,  and  at  fountains  and  wdierever 
he  saw  fit,  and  directed  public  prayers  to  be  there 
d;  so  that  great  multitudes  despising  the  bishops 
and  forsaking  the  ancient  churches,  held  their  religious 
meetings  in  such  places  and  Avouldsay: — The  merits  of 
St.  Adalbert  will  aid  us.  He  also  gave  his  nails  and  locks 
of  his  hair  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  to  be 
placed  with  the  relics  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  apostles. 
And  finally  what  appears  the  summit  of  his  wickedness 
and  blasphemy  against  God,  when  people  came  and  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him  to  confess  their  sins,  he 
said:  I  know  all  your  sins,  for  all  secrets  are  known  to  me, 
return  securely  and  in  peace  to  your  habitations.  And 
all  that  the  holy  Gospel  testifies  as  done  by  hypocrites 
he  has  imitated  in  his  dress,  his  walk,  and  his  deport- 
ment." The  Epistle  then  describes  the  wickedness  of 
Clement  thus  : — "  The  other  heretic,  whose  name  is 
Clement,  opposes  the  Catholic  church  and  renounces 
and  confutes  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Christ.  He 
refuses  to  abide  by  the  treatises  and  discourses  of  the 
holy  fathers,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory.  De- 
spising the  decrees  of  councils,  he  affirms  that  in  his 
opinion  a  man  can  be  a  Christian  bishop  and  bear  the 
title,  after  being  the  father  of  two  sons  begotten  in 
adultery  [i.e.  in  clerical  wedlock].  Introducing  Juda- 
ism again  he  deems  it  right  for  a  Christian,  if  he 
pleases,  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother. 
Also  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  holy  fathers  he  main- 
tains that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  descended  into  hell 
and  liberated  all  that  were  there  detained  in  prison, 
believers  and  unbelievers,  worshippers  of  God  and  wor- 
shippers of  idols.  And  many  other  horrible  things  he 
affirms  respecting  divine  predestination  and  contra- 
vening the  Catholic  faith."  See  Harduin,  Concilia, 
torn.  iii.  p.  1936— 1940.— Mur. 

i  The  errors  of  Clement  are  enumerated  by  Boniface, 
Epist.  exxxv.  p.  189.  [See  them  stated  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  preceding  note. — Mur.}  Among 
these  errors  there  is  certainly  no  one  that  is  capital. 
See  Ussher,  Sylloge  Epist.  Hiber.  p.  12,  and  Nouveau 
Diction.  Histor.  Crit.  tomei.  p.  133,  &c.  [For  the  his- 
tory of  the  controversy  with  both  Adalbert  and  Clement, 
see  Walch's  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  torn.  x.  p.  3— 6G.—  Mur. 
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the  Roman  pontiff  Zacharias,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Boniface,  in  a  council  at  Rome 
a.d.  748;  and  both  it,  appears  died  in 
prison. 

3.  Much  greater  commotions  were  pro- 
duced in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  century  by  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel  in  Spain,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  piety.  Being  consulted  by 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  respecting 
his  opinion  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  he  answered  in  the  year  783  that 
Christ,  as  God,  was  by  nature  and  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  but  that  as  a  man  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  only  in  name  and  by  adoption. 
Elipandus  imbibed  this  doctrine  from  his 
preceptor,  and  disseminated  it  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  while  Felix  spread  it  in  Sep- 
timania  [or  Languedoc.]  But  in  the  view 
of  the  pontiff  Hadrian  and  of  most  of  the 
Latin  bishops,  this  opinion  seemed  to  revive 
the  error  attributed  to  Xestorius,  or  to  di- 
vide Christ  into  two  persons.  Hence  Felix 
was  judged  guilty  of  heresy,  and  required 
to  change  his  opinion  :  first  in  the  council 
of  Ivirbonnc  a.d.  788,  then  at  Ratisbon 
in  Germany  a.d.  792,  also  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine  a.d.  704-,  afterwards  at  Rome 
a.d.  799,  and  lastly  in  the  council  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  And  he  revoked  his  opinion 
ostensibly  bat  not  in  reality,  for  he  died 
still  maintaining  it  at  Lyons,  where  he 
3  banished  by  Charlemagne.1     No  creed 


l  The  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  sect  of  Felix 

:    '  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblio.  Lat.  Medii 

■  :<:vi.  ii.  p.  482.     To  these  i  in  the 

Marca  Hispanica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  3GS,  &c;  : 

reras,   Hist.  Gem-rale  d'Espagne,  tome  ii.  p.  518,  -*1-"-. 

5,  £<c.  560  s  Mabillon,  Acta  Sa  id  tr.  Ord.  i 

.  p.  2,  &c.  Of  Felix  in  particular,  an  account 
•i  by  Colonia,  Hint.  Lifter,  de  la  !  ■ 


could  be  imposed  upon  Elipandus  by  the 
Christians,  because  he  lived  under  the 
Saracens  of  Spain.  Many  believe,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  disciples  of  Felix, 
who  were  called  Adoptionists,  differed 
from  other  Christians  not  in  reality  but 
only  in  words,  or  in  the  mode  of  stating 
their  views  ;2  but  as  Felix  was  not  uniform 
in  his  language,  those  who  accuse  him  of 
the  Nestorian  error  have  some  grounds  of 
argument.3 


tome  ii.  p.  79,  and  by  the  Benedictine  monks  in  / 
IJiter.  de  la  France^  tome  iv.  p.  434,  &c.  [This  sect 
is  fully  treated  of  in  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzer.  vol.  is. 
p.  GG7 — 940,  and  in  his  Hist.  Adoptianorum,  Gbtting. 
1755.  Svo.  See  also  Schrocckh,  KtrchetigescJi.  vol.  xx. 
'  -498.— Mur. 

2  Dorscheus,  Collnt.  ad  Concilium  Franco/,  p.  101  ; 
Werenfels,  De  Logomaehdis  Eruditor.  in  his  Opv.  p. 
459;  Base  .  .  ad  Etherium,  in  Canisias,  Lec- 
tion, .'m!  '■;.  tooth  ii.  par.  i.  p.  281;  Calixtus  in  his 
Tract  on  this  subject,  and  others.  [  V.'aich  in  his  Hist. 
Adoptianor.  considers  I',  lis  as  not  a  Nestorian  ;  and 
yet  lie  regards  the  controversy  as  not  merely  about 

!  i.  The  substance  of  Felix's  views  be  thus  Bi 
Christ  as  a  man  and  without  regard  to  the  pers 
union  of  the  two  n  •  born  B   servant  of  God 

though  without  sin.  From  the  condition  of  a  servant 
he  passed  into  that  of  a  free  person,  when  God  at  his 
baptism  pronounced  him  his  dear  Sen.  This  transac- 
tion loption  ai  e  his  regeneration. 
The  title  of  &  to  him  Indeed 
not  properly,  for  he  i^  God  only  m 
diil  Felix  utter  Bomethin  .  le  and  new  ;  but  his 
innovation  was  not  a  ground  for  so  great  an  alarm 
throughout  the  whole  church,  as  if  he  had  assailed  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. —  .*. 

3  The  Adoptians  having  loit  their  leaders  soon  sank 
into  oblivion.     In  the  middle  ages  Folmar,  about  1 
defended  the  Adoptian  notions ;  and  Duns  Scotus  about 
1300  and  Durandus  about  1320,  admit  the  expression, 

tumis,  in  a  certai  Walch,  Hut- Adopt. 

p.  247  and  253.     In  later  times  the  Adoptians  have 
been   defended  the   Roman   Catholics  by  the 

Jesuit  Gabr.  Vasquez,   Comment,  m    Thomam,  I;. 
IGOu,  fob  par    iii.   t;.i->.  69,  cap.  vii.;  and  among  the 
lVot  .ass,   De  ,  .  &c. 

Behest    1663,   p.   !  6,   and   by   others.     Walch,    I 

p.  2  .  :   Gieseler,    L 

ningham's  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
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PART   I. 


THE    EXTERNAL   HISTORY  OF   THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    IN    THE    HISTORY 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  So  Ions  as  Charlemagne  lived,  which 
was  till  the  year  814,  he  omitted  no  means 
which  he  deemed  requisite  to  propagate  and 
establish  Christianity  among  the  Huns,  the 
Saxons,  the  Frieslandcrs,  and  others.1  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  omit  to 
employ  violence  and  war.  His  son,  Lewis 
the  Meek,  had  the  same  zeal  for  propagating 
Christianity,  though  greatly  his  inferior  in 
other  respects.  Under  his  reign  a  con- 
venient opportunity  was  presented  for 
planting  Christianity  among  the  northern 
nations,  especially  the  Danes  and  Swedes.2 
Harald  Klack,  a  petty  sovereign  of  Jutland, 
being  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Regner 
Lodbrock  in  the  year  826,  applied  to  the 
emperor  for  his  assistance.    Lewis  promised 


i  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  Carinthians. — 
They  had  indeed  partially  received  Christianity  in  the 
preceding  century  from  Virgilius,  bishop  of  Saltsbnrg. 
For  Boruth,  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  when  he  committed 
his  son  Corastus  to  the  Bavarians  as  a  hostage,  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  baptised  and  educated  as 
a  Christian  ;  and  he  also  requested  the  same  in  regard 
to  his  nephew  Chetimar.  Now  as  both  these  afterwards 
became  dukes  of  Carinthia,  it  may  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  Christian  religion  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress there  before  this  century.  In  the  present  century 
a.d.  803,  Charlemagne  came  to  Saltsburg,  and  con- 
firmed to  Arno  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
Slavonia,  or  Carinthia  in  lower  Pannonia.  The  pres- 
byters whom  Bishop  Arno  sent  into  Carinthia  to  build 
up  the  churches  there,  adopted  a  singular  artifice  to 
render  Christianity  respectable  and  paganism  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  allowed 
Christian  slaves  to  sit  at  table  with  them,  while  their 
pagan  masters  had  to  eat  their  bread  and  meat  without 
the  doors,  and  had  to  drink  out  of  black  cups  whereas 
the  servants  drank  from  gilded  cups.  For  the  presby- 
ters told  the  masters—'1  You  unbaptised  persons  are  not 
worthy  to  eat  with  those  who  are  baptised."  This  en- 
kindled such  a  desire  to  become  Christians  that  great 
numbers  of  them  were  baptised.  The  story  does  as 
little  credit  to  these  missionaries  as  to  their  converts. 
See  the  Life  of  St.  Ruprecht  in  Canisius,  Lectiones 
Antiq.  torn.  vi.  of  the  old  ed.  4to.—  Schl. 

2  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  travelled  as 
an  imperial  envoy  in  the  northern  countries,  made  an  at- 
tempt as  early  as  a.d.  822  to  spread  Christianity  there, 
and  together  with  Halitgarius  of  Cambray  he  obtained 
from  Pope  Paschal  a  full  power  for  this  purpose.  See 
Acta  Sanctor.  Antw.  ad  3  Februar.  and  Mabillon,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  sajcul.  iv.  par.  ii.  torn.  vi.  p.  91, 
107,  122.—  Schl. 


him  aid  on  condition  that  he  would  embrace 
Christianity  himself,  and  admit  teachers  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  his  country. 
Harald  acceded  to  the  terms,  was  baptized 
at  Mayence,  a.d.  82G,  together  with  his 
brother,  and  took  along  with  him  to  Jutland 
two  preachers  of  Christianity,  Ansgarius, 
a  monk  and  schoolmaster  of  Corbey  in 
Saxony,  and  Autbert,  a  monk  of  old 
Corbey  [in  France] ;  and  these  monks 
preached  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland 
and  Cimbria  for  two  years  with  great 
success. 

2.  On  the  death  of  his  fellow-labourer 
Autbert  in  the  year  828,  the  indefatigable 
Ansgarius  went  over  to  Sweden;  and  there 
he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Christ  with  equal 
success.3  Returning  into  Germany  in  the 
year  831,  Lewis  the  Meek  constituted  him 
archbishop  of  the  new  church  of  Hamburg,  '• 
and  of  all  the  Xorth ;  and  in  the  year  844 
the  episcopal  see  of  Bremen  was  annexed 
to  that  of  Hamburg.  The  profits  of  this 
high  station  were  small,0  while  its  perils 


3  The  Christians  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Normans  in  their  frequent  plundering  expeditions, 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  give  this  people  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  Christianity;  and  espe- 
cially by  recounting  to  them  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Christian  countries,  which  was  ascribed  to  their 
religion.  This  will  account  for  what  historians  affirm 
that  Swedish  ambassadors  came  to  King  Lewis,  and 
stated  among  other  things  that  many  of  their  people 
had  an  inclination  towards  Christianity,  and  that  their 
king  would  cheerfully  permit  Christian  priests  to  reside 
among  them.  Anscharius  and  Vitmarn  were  sent 
thither  with  rich  presents.  Their  voyage  was  unfor- 
tunate, for  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates  who  plun- 
dered them ;  yet  they  finally  reached  the  port  of  Biork 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  Bern  or  Biorn.  There 
they  collected  a  congregation  and  built  a  church  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  the  king  having  given  liberty  to 
his  subjects  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  On  the  re- 
turn of  these  missionaries  the  congregation  in  Sweden 
was  without  a  teacher,  till  Ebbo  sent  them  his  nephew 
Gausbert,  who  at  his  ordination  to  the  episcopacy  of 
that  see  took  the  name  of  Simon ;  but  he  was  soon  after 
driven  out  of  Sweden. — Schl 

4  The  see  of  Hamburg  was  then  very  small,  embrac- 
ing but  four  parish  churches.  Lewis  sent  Anscharius 
to  the  pope,  who  conferred  on  him  the  archi-episcopal 
pall,  and  constituted  him  his  legate  for  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland,  &c.  as  also  among  the 
Slavonians  and  the  northern  and  eastern  tribes.  See 
the  Acta  Sanctor.  Feb.  torn.  i.  and  MabiJlon,  ubi  su- 
pra.— Schl. 

5  Lewis  the  Meek  assigned  him  the  revenues  of  a 
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were  very  great  and  its  labours  immense. 
For  Ansgarius  while  he  lived  took  frequent 
journeys  among  the  Danes,1  the  Cimbrians, 
the  Swedes,2  and  other  nations;  and  la- 
boured, though  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
collect  new  churches  and  to  strengthen 
those  previously  formed,  till  death  overtook 
him  a.d.  865. 3 

3.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  two 
Greek  monks,  Methodius  and  Cyril,  being 
sent  as  missionaries  from  Constantinople 
by  the  empress  Theodora,  taught  first  the 
Moesians,  Bulgarians,  and  Gazari,  and 
afterwards  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians, 
to  renounce  their  false  gods  and  to  embrace 
Christ.4     Some  knowledge  of  Christianity 


monastery  in  Brabant,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  missionary  efforts.  But  the  income  of  the  monas- 
tery wasvery  small,  and  soon  after  ceased  altogether 
when  the  kingdom  fell  Into  disorder.  Anseberius  must 
therefore  have  been  in  want  ol  .He  el  last 

i  a  smell  i   tal  •  from  a  pious  widow  in  Remel- 
sloh  ne  ..  which  however  yielded  him  hut  a 

small  income. — V ■■///. 

1    The   violent   persecution!   to   which    the    I 
Christians  were  exposed  was  one  cat 
edly  visiting   that   country.     He   w:  I    driven 

from  Hamburg  (by  an  Invasion  of  the  Normans),  and 
the  city  being  wholly  laid  waste  be  bad  to  r  Id 
time  at  Bremen.  He  was  at  length  permitted  to  enter 
Denmark  by  King  Eridi ;  and  being  allowed  to  preach 
there,  he  erected  a  church  at  lladebyeor  Schleewiok  in 
the  year  850  ;  but  this  king  being  slain  In  556,  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Erich  Hoc rn.  there  was  fresh 
persecution  and  the  church  of  Schlesw  iek  was  .shut  up. 
When  this  king  began  to  reign  in  person  he  was  more 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  permitted  Anscharius 
to  return  and  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Ripen  a.d.  860. 
— SchL 

-  To  Sweden  be  lent  the  priest  Ardgarius,  and  like- 
wise went  there  himself  a  second  time  in  the  character 
of  envoy  from  King  Lewis  to  King  Olama,  who  was  in- 
duced by  presents  to  support  Anscharius  in  two  imperial 
Swedish  diets,  at  which  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity was  decided  by  casting  lots.  He  now  re-esta- 
blished Christian  worship  at  Biork,  and  left  Herimbert 
there  as  a  Christian  teacher. — Schl. 

8  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
this  holy  and  illustrious  parent  of  the  Cimbrian,  Dan- 
ish, and  Swedish  churches,  are  enumerated  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Ihlilitith.  Latin.  Mtdii  J.-i,  torn.  i.  p.  202,  &c. 
and  Lux  Evangelii  into  Qrbi  eworient,  p.  425,  t<c.  To 
these  add  the  Benedictine  monks'  Hist.  Litter.  de  la 
.  torn.  v.  p.  277  ;  Ada  Sunctor.  mens.  Februar. 
torn.  i.  p.  391,  &o.;  i'ontoppidan,  Annates  Eccles.  Da- 
n  cm  Viplomatici,  torn,  i  p.  18,  &c;  Mailer's,  Cimbria 
Literate,  torn.  ni.  p.  8,  cVc.  From  these  writers  a  know- 
ledge may  be  gained  of  the  others  also,  namely,  Ebbo, 
Yv  ithmar,  Rembert,  &c.  who  were  cither  the  compa- 
nions and  assistants  of  Anscharius,  or  his  successors  in 
the  field  of  labour.  [The  life  of  Anscharius,  well 
written  by  Rembert,  his  <  isciple  and  successor  in  the 
see  of  Hamburg,  is  in  Mahillon,  Acta  Snnctor.  0>d. 
Bened.  torn.  vi.  p.  78,  Szc.  Among  the  recent  writers, 
see  Schmidt,  Kirclungach.  vol.  iv.  p.  108 — 119; 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  x.\i.  p.  314,  &c.  and 
Archbishop  Munter's  Kirchengesch.  von  Danem.  und 
Noriceg.  vol.  i.  page  319,  Leips.  1823. — Mur. 

4  Stredowsky,  Sacra  Mora  vice  Historia,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
ii.  p.  94,  &c.  Compare  Kohl,  Introduct.  in  Histo-nam 
ct  Bern  Literar.  Slavorum,  p.  124,  Sec.  and  others.  [A 
much  ampler  account  of  the  missions  and  conversions 
mentioned  in  this  and  the  following  sections  is  given  by 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  396,  ike.  and  by 
Schmidt,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  120,  &c.  ;  also  by 
Asseman,  Kafondaria  Ecclesice  Universce,  torn.  iii.  p.  3, 
&c.  Rome,  1755,  4to.  See  likewise  Gieseler's  Text- 
Book  by  Cunningham,  vol.  ii.  p.  128,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing  summary  by  Schlegel,  derived  from  Semler  and 


had  indeed  been   previously   imparted   to 
these    nations,    through    the    influence    of 

Baumgarten,  contains  the  most  material  results  of  mo- 
dern investigation.  The  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
been  previously  scattered  among  the  Bulgarians  by 
some  Christian  captives.  In  the  year  81  1  Crummus, 
the  Bulgarian  king,  captured  Adrianople  and  carried 
the  bishop,  Manuel,  with  other  of  the  citizens,  into 
captivity  ;  and  his  successor  afterwards  put  this  bishop 
with  oilier  Christian  captives  to  death,  because  they 
made  proselytes  among  the  Bulgarians  Alter  this  it 
appears  that  both  the  monk  Theodoras  Eupharus  who 
was  a  captive  in  that  country,  and  a  sister  of  the  Bul- 
garian king  Bogoris,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  educated  and 
taught  the  Christian  religion  and  then  exchanged  for 
the  monk  Theodoras,  contributed  much  to  recommend 
Christianity  to  that  people.  The  way  being  thus  pre- 
pared Bogoris  admitted  several  artists  from  Constanti- 
nople ,  among  whom  was  the  famous  painter  Metho- 
dius, who  instead  of  drawing  worldly  scenes  for  the 
king  formed  religious  pictures,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  judgment-day,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  Not  long  after,  the  king  in  a  time  of 
ine  openly  professed  Christianity,  and  invited 
teachers  from  abroad.  But  his  subjects  made  insur- 
rection against  him  for  it ;  and  he  caused  fifty-two  of 
the  ;  iu  be  put  to  death,  and  at  length  brought 

the  rest  to  embrace  the  new  religion,     [ntheyeai 

nan  has  ascertained  the  true  year  in  his 
Kali  b  m.  iii.  ]>.  13, frc.  whereas 

Kohl  and  Stredowsky  state  the  year  •  13),  <  !o*l  tantine, 
the  brother  of  this  Methodius,  hail  been  sent  among  the 
(  hazaii  [or  Gazari],  whose  king  had  likewise  desired 
to  have  Christian  teachers.  Constantino  laid  the  foun- 
■  of  the  Christian  Church  among  this  people, 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Slavonic  language, 
and  taught  that  barbarous  nation  the  use  of  letters. 
After  this  he  came  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  among  the 
Bulgarians;  and  in  the  year  861  baptised  King  Bogoris, 
who  assumed  at  the  font  the  name  of  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror Michael.  The  two  brothers,  Constantine  and 
Methodius,  were  natives  of  Thessalonica.  The  former, 
who  was  the  oldest,  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Cyril, 
and  on  account  of  his  learning  was  surnamed  the  Phi- 
losopher. The  younger  brother  was  distinguished  as  a 
painter.  It  is  probable  that  both  of  them  in  early  life 
lied  from  Constantinople  to  avoid  the  persecution  which 
betel  the  worshippers  of  images,  and  especially  the 
painters  of  them  ;  and  that  they  took  refuge  among  the 
Slavonic  tribes  and  there  learned  their  language,  which 
was  afterwards  of  use  to  them  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  From  the  Bulgarians,  Constantine,  it  is 
stated,  travelled  among  the  adjacent  Dalmatians  and 
Croatians,  and  baptised  their  king  Budimir.  See 
Baumgartcn's  Jusztig  der  Kirchengetch.  vol.  iii.  p. 
1379,  and  Sender's  Selecta  lii.st.  Eccles.  Capita,  torn, 
ii.  p.  263,  269.  As  to  the  Bohemians  the  Chronicles  >■/ 
Fulda  ad  ann.  845  state  that  under  Lewis,  King  of  the 
Germans,  fourteen  Bohemian  lords  with  their  subjects 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  Bohemian 
Prince  Borivoi  or  Borsivoi  was  baptised.  Suatopluc 
or  Zwentibold,  king  of  the  Moravians,  appears  to  have 
greatly  aided  this  conversion.  For  having  been  bap- 
tised himself,  he  treated  this  pagan  prince  roughly  while 
residing  at  his  court,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  sit  at 
his  table ;  because  as  he  told  him  it  was  not  suitable 
for  a  pagan  to  eat  with  Christians.  Ferhcps  also  the 
assurance  given  him  by  Methodius  may  have  contri- 
buted to  hiy  conversion ;  for  he  told  him  that  if  he  em- 
braced Christianity  he  would  become  a  greater  man 
than  any  of  his  ancestors.  In  short  he  consented  to  he 
baptised,  and  returning  home  he  penuaded  his  wife, 
Ludomilla,  with  many  others  to  receive  baptism  also  ; 
and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  greatly  pro- 
moted the  spread  of  Christianity— among  other  means, 
by  erecting  a  famous  school  at  Budec.  See  Semler, 
ubi  supra,  p.  261,  265.  The  Moravians  were  converted 
under  their  king.  Radislav.  He  sent  for  the  two  monks, 
Constantine  and  Methodius,  and  they  erected  a  school 
at  Vetvar,  baptised  the  king  and  his  most  distinguished 
subjects,  translated  many  books  into  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, and  set  up  public  worship  in  this  tongue.  They 
erected  churches  in  several  places,  particularly  at  01- 
mutz  and  Briinn  ;  but  they  introduced  also  image  wor- 
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great   commotions 


Charlemagne  and  some  of  the  bishops;1 
but  thai  knowledge  produced  little  effect 
and  gradually  became  extinct.  As  the 
onaries  above  named  were  Greeks, 
t!u'\  inculcated  on  those  new  disciples  the 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  their  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  their  rites;-  from  which  the 
Roman  pontiffs  afterwards  by  their  h  g  ites 
able  but  partially  to  reclaim  them. 
And  from  this  source 
occasionally  arose. 

4.  Under  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.d. 
807,  the  Slavonic  nations,  the  Arcntani 
and  others  who  inhabited  Dalmatia,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Constantinople  and  volun- 
tarily placed  themselves  in  subjection  to 
the  Greek  empire ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  professed  a  readiness  to  receive  Chris- 
tianity. Greek  priests  were  therefore  sent 
ampng  them  who  instructed  and  baptized 
them.3  The  same  emperor,  after  concluding 
a  peace  with  the  warlike  nation  of  the 
Russians,  persuaded  them  by  presents  and 
other  means  to  promise  him  by  their  am- 
bassadors that  they  would  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. The  nation  stood  to  their  promise, 
and  admitted  not  only  Christian  teachers 
among  them,  but  also  an  archbishop  com- 
missioned by  Ignatius,  the  Greek  patriarch.4 
This  was  the  commencement  of  Christianity 
among  the  Russian  people.  They  were 
inhabitants   of  the  Ukraine,   and  a  little 

ship,  to  which  they  were  addicted.     See  Baumgarten's 
Auszug  der  Kirchengescfi.  vol.  iii.  p.  1429,  ike. —  Schl. 

1  Stredowsky,  uhi  supra,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  55,  &c. — 
[When  Charlemagne  in  his  wars  with  the  Huns  and 
Avares  was  victorious,  he  compelled  the  Moravian  king 
Samoslav  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  and  Arno  of  Salts- 
burg  in  particular  undertook  to  convert  these  tribes. 
In  this  business  the  monk  Godwin  was  employed,  and 
also  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  Orolph  the  archbishop  of 
Lorch.  See  Pagi,  Critic,  ad  ann.  824.  In  the  year  822, 
Mogemir,  the  successor  of  Samoslav,  became  a  confe- 
derate of  the  Emperor  Lewis,  and  gave  free  toleration 
to  the  Christian  worship,  on  which  he  himself  attended. 
This  good  beginning  in  the  conversion  cf  the  Slavonic 
nations  in  Moravia,  was  however  much  interrupted  by 
the  contests  which  arose  between  the  bishops  of  Salts- 
burg  and  those  of  Passau ;  and  becides  the  ignorance 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  of  the  Slavonic  language, 
and  their  introducing  the  Latin  formulas  of  worship, 
were  serious  obstacles  to  success.  At  last  the  wars 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Moravians— the  latter 
having  wholly  renounced  the  dominion  of  the  former — 
put  a  full  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  that 
people.  See  Baumgarten's  .4tM#Mg-,  &c.vol.  iii.  p.  1430, 
Sec— Schl. 

2  Lenfant,  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  des  Humtes,\iv '.  i.  chap. 
5.  p.  2,  &c.  and  compare  theBiblioth.  Germanique,  tome 
xxi.  p.  2—4. 

3  This  we  learn  from  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
Be  Administrnndo  Imperio,  cap.  xxix. ;  in  Banduri's 
Imperhim  Orientate,  torn.  i.  p.  72,  73.  Constantine 
also  relates  the  same  in  his  life  of  his  grandfather,  Basil 
the  Macedonian,  sec.  liv.  Corpus  Hist.  Byzantin.  torn, 
xvi.  p.  133,  134. 

4  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Vita  Basilii  Ma- 
cedon.  sec.  xcvi.  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  torn.  xvi. 
p.  157;  and  Narratiode  Rut lienor urn  Con versione,  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Banduri,  Imperium  Orientale, 
in  his  notes  to  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Administrando 
Imperio,  torn.  ii.  p.  62. 


before  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Kiow,  in 
which  they  appeared  before  Constantinople 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  Greeks.6 

5.  The  Christian  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  in  this  century,  were  men  of  more 
piety  and  virtue  than  many  of  those  who 
undertook  the  conversion  01  the,  pagans  in 
the  preceding  century.  They  did  not  resort 
to  coercive  measures;  they  either  disre- 
garded altogether  or  promoted  only  in  a 
moderate  degree  the  private  interests  of 
the  Roman  pontiff;  and  their  lives  were 
lite  from  arrogance,  insolence,  and  the 
suspicion  of  licentiousness.  Yet  the  reli- 
gion they  inculcated  was  very  different 
from  that  simple  rule  of  truth  and  holiness 
which  the  apostles  of  Christ  preached,  and 
was  debased  by  many  human  inventions 
and  superstitions.  Among  the  nations 
which  they  converted,  these  preachers  also 
allowed  too  many  relics  of  the  old  super- 
stitions to  remain ;  and  in  truth  they  were 
more  intent  on  inculcating  an  external  form 
of  piety  than  piety  itself.  Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  these  pious  and  good  men  were 
obliged  to  yield  several  things  to  the  rude- 
ness of  those  savage  nations. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ADVERSE    EVENTS    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

I.  The  Saracens  were  in  possession  of  all 
Asia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  India,  a  few 
regions  only  excepted.  They  also  held  the 
best  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  West,  Spain 
and  Sardinia.  In  the  year  827,  relying  on 
the  treason  of  individuals,  they  subjugated 
the  very  fertile  island  of  Sicily.6    And  near 


5  Le  Quien,  in  his  Christianus  Oriens,  torn.  i.  p.  1257, 
gives  account  of  this  conversion  of  the  Russians  to 
Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian ;  but 
he  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes  as  others  had  done 
before  him.  He  first  tells  us  that  the  Russians  here  in- 
tended were  those  who  bordered  on  the  Bulgarians,  but 
a  little  after  he  tells  us  they  were  the  Gazari.  For  this 
opinion  he  has  but  one  reason,  namely,  that  among  the 
teachers  sent  to  instruct  the  Russians  was  that  Cyril 
who  was  active  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gazari.  The 
learned  author  was  ignorant  of  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Gazari.  He  has  made  also  other  mistakes.  The 
subject  is  developed  much  better  and  more  accurately 
by  Bayer,  Diss,  de  Russorum  prima  Expeditione  Con- 
stantinopolitana,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Commentar.  Acad.  Scientar.  Petropolitance,  a.d.  1738, 
4to.  [See  also  Schroeckh,  Kirchengescfi.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
507,  &c.  and  Schmidt's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  166, 
&c. — Mur. 

6  Euphemius,  a  general  in  Sicily,  became  enamoured 
with  a  nun  and  forcibly  took  her  to  his  bed.  Her 
brothers  complained  to  the  viceroy,  who  laid  the  case 
before  the  emperor,  and  he  ordered  the  nose  of  Euphe- 
mius to  be  cut  off.  Euphemius  repelled  the  force  sent 
to  arrest  him  and  fled  to  Africa.  There  he  offered  the 
Saracen  governor  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  Sicily 
if  he  would  entrust  him  with  an  army  and  allow  him 
to  assume  the  title  of  a  Roman  Impera  tor.  The  gover- 
nor consented,  and  Euphemius  fulfilled  his  promise ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  design  when  he 
lost  his  life  at  Syracuse  by  assassination.     See  the  ac- 
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the  close  of  the  century,  the  Asiatic  Sara- 
cens got  possession  of  many  cities  in  Cala- 
bria, and  spread  terror  to  the  very  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  They  also  either 
ravaged  or  seized  upon  Crete,  Corsica, 
and  other  islands.  How  great  was  the 
injury  which  the  Christian  cause  everywhere 
sustained,  from  these  successes  of  a  nation 
accustomed  to  wars  and  rapine  and  hostile 
to  the  Christians,  every  one  can  easily  com- 
prehend. In  the  East  especially  number- 
less families  of  Christians  embraced  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  to  render  their 
lives  comfortable.  Those  possessed  of  more 
resolution  and  piety  gradually  sunk  into  a 
wretched  state,  being  not  only  stripped  of 
the  principal  part  of  their  property,  but 
what  was  still  more  lamentable  they  fell  by 
degrees  into  a  kind  of  religious  stupor  and 
an  amazing  ignorance ;  so  that  they  retained 
almost  nothing  Christian  except  the  name 
and  a  few  religious  rites.  The  Saracens  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  Spain, 
became  divested  in  a  great  measure  of  their 
ferocity,  and  they  Buffered  their  Christian 
subjects  to  live  quietly,  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  institutions.  Yet  instances 
of  cruelty  were  not  wanting  among  them.1 
2.  Another  and  a  more  direful  tempest 
came  upon  the  European  Christians  from 
the  regions  of  the  Nuith.  The  Normans, 
that  is,  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  who  were  accustomed  to  rapine 
and  slaughter,  and  whose  petty  kings  and 
chieftains  practised  piracy,  had  infested  the 


count  given  by  John  Curopalata,  as  cited  by  Baronius, 
'.  torn.  ix.  ad  aim.  S27,  sec  xxiv.  kc.—Mw. 
1  See  for  example  the  martyrdom  of  Eulogius  of 
Corduba,  in  the  Aria  Sanctor.  ad  d.  xi.  Martii,  tom.ii. 
p.  88,  and  those  of  Roderic  and  Salomon.  Spanish  mar- 
tyrs of  this  century,  in  the  same  vol.  ad  d.  xiii.  Martii, 
p.  32S.  [The  Saracens  of  Spain  were  tolerant  to  the 
Christians  so  long  as  they  demeaned  themselves  as  quiet 
and  peaceable  citizens,  and  they  allowed  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but  they  would  not  allow 
them  to  revile  Mohammed  and  hit  religion,  and  this 
was  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties.  Abdalrahman 
consulted  Reccafrid,  a  Christian  bishop,  on  the  subject. 
The  bishop  stated  that  when  Christians  traduced  the 
Mohammedan  religion  without  urgent  cause,  and  la- 
boured to  introduce  their  own  in  place  of  it,  if  they 
thereby  lost  their  lives  they  could  not  be  accounted 
martyrs.  A  number  of  Christians  agreed  with  Recca- 
frid, but  the  majority  dissented.  And  Eulogius  wrote 
against  Reccafrid,  and  compiled  histories  of  the  Spanish 
martyrs.  He  and  those  in  his  sentiments  exerted  all 
their  efforts  to  run  down  Mohammedism,  and  to  make 
converts  to  Christianity.  They  also  courted  martyr- 
dom, and  in  several  instances  invited  the  judges  to  put 
them  to  death.  The  particular  offence  of  Eulogius  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  was  detaining  and  secreting 
a  Spanish  girl  whom  he  had  converted  from  the  Mus- 
sulman to  the  Christian  faith,  and  not  giving  her  up  to 
her  parents  and  friends.  See  his  three  books — De 
Martyribus  Cordubensibus,  his  Apologetieus  pro  Mar- 
tyribus  adv.  Calumniatores,  and  his  Exhortatio  ad 
Martyrium,  in  the  Eiblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xv.  p.  666,  &c. 
also  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  294,  &c.  and 
Gieseler's  Text-Book  by  Cunninghanij  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  &c. 
— 2>Iur. 


coasts  along  the  German  and  Gallic  oceans 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  and 
that  emperor  established  garrisons  and 
camps  to  oppose  them.  But  in  this  century 
they  became  much  more  bold  and  made 
frequent  descents  upon  Germany,  Britain, 
Friesland,  but  especially  France,  plundering 
and  devastating  with  fire  and  sword  wher- 
ever they  went.  The  terrific  inroads  of 
these  savage  hordes  extended  not  onlv  to 
Spain,2  but  even  to  the  centre  of  Italy; 
for  it  appears  from  the  writers  of  those 
times  that  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Luna 
in  the  year  857,  and  Pisa  and  other  cities 
of  Italy  in  the  year  860. 3  The  early  his- 
tories of  the  Franks  detail  and  deplore  at 
great  length  their  horrid  enormities. 

3.  The  first  views  of  these  savages  ex- 
tended only  to  collecting  plunder  and  slaves 
in  the  countries  they  invaded:1  but  by  de- 
grees becoming  captivated  with  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  those  countries,  they  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  in,  nor  could  the 
European  kings  and  princes  prevent  their 
doing  so.  In  this  very  century  Charles 
the  Bald  was  obliged,  a.d.  850,  to  cede  a 
considerable  part  of  his  kingdom  to  these 
bold  invaders.6  And  a  few  years  after  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of 
France,  Godfred  one  of  their  most  valiant 
chieftains  persevered  in  his  military  enter- 
prises till  he  had  subdued  all  Friesland.0 
Yet  those  who  permanently  settled  among 
Christians  gradually  became  civilized,  and 
intermarrying  with  them,  they  exchanged 
the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  for  the 
religion  of  the  Christians.  Godfred,  the 
conqueror  of  Friesland,  did  so  in  this  cen- 
tury, when  he  had  received  for  his  wife 
Gisela,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothaire 
junior,  from  the  hands  cf  Charles  the  Fat. 


2  Ferrerns,  Hist.  Generate  d' Espagtie,  tomeii.  p.  583. 
Piracy  was  esteemed  among  these  northern  nations  a 
very  honourable  and  laudable  profession,  and  to  it  the 
nobility  and  the  sons  and  the  kindred  of  kings  were 
trained.  Nor  will  this  surprise  us  if  we  consider  the 
religion  of  those  nations  and  the  barbarism  of  the  times. 
See  Holberg,  Historia  Danorurnet  Norvegorum  navaUs, 
in  the  Scripta  Societ.  Scient.  Hafniensis,  torn.  iii.  p. 
349,  where  he  relates  many  interesting  accounts  respect- 
ing these  maritime  robberies  from  the  annals  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians. 

3  See  the  Scriptores  Rerinn  Italicar.  by  Muratori,  in 
various  passages. 

4  This  object  of  the  Normans  [plundering]  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  a  vast  number  of  churches 
and  monasteries  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  for  in  these  places  were  deposited  large  trea- 
sures, partly  belonging  to  the  establishments  and  partly 
placed  there  for  safe  keeping.  These  places  were 
therefore  generally  fortified  ;  and  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, who  were  also  bound  to  do  military  service  for 
their  lands,  were  obliged  to  defend  them  against  the 
incursions  of  foreign  enemies. —  ScJil. 

o  Annals  by  an  unknown  author  in  Pithoeus,  Scrip- 
tores  Francici,  p.  46. 

6  Regino  Prumiensis,  Annates,  lib.  ii.  p.  60,  in  Pis- 
torius,  Scriptor.  German. 
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THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTEB  T. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING   AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  many  things  oc- 
curred in  this  c  iiturv  which  could  not  but 
damp  their  ardour  for  learning  and  know- 
ledge.  Still  however  the  munificence  of 
the  emperors,  some  of  whom  were  devoted  to 
study,  and  the  precautions  of  the  patriarchs, 
among  whom  Photius  shone  conspicuous  for 
erudition,  prevented  an  absolute  dearth  of 
learned  men,  particularly  at  Constantino- 
ple. Hence  there  were  among  the  Greeks 
some  who  excelled  both  in  prose  and  in 
poetic  composition,  who  showed  their  skill 
in  argumentation  by  their  writings  against 
the  Latins  and  others,  and  who  composed 
histories  of  their  own  times  not  altogether 
destitute  of  merit.  In  particular,  when 
their  disputes  with  the  Latins  became  warm, 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  suffered 
their  talents  to  be  eaten  up  of  rust  were 
roused  to  cultivate  elegance  and  copious- 
ness of  diction. 

2.  That  the  study  of  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks  of  this  century  continued  for  a 
long  time  neglected,  is  testified  expressly 
by  John  Zonaras.  But  under  the  emperors 
Theophilus  and  his  son  Michael  III.  the 
study  of  it  revived  through  the  influence 
especially  of  Bardas,  the  Cassar, '  who, 
though  himself  not  learned,  was  the  friend 
of  Photius,  who  was  a  very  learned  man 
and  a  great  Maecenas,  and  by  whose  coun- 
cils no  doubt  Bardas  was  guided  in  this 
matter.  At  the  head  of  all  the  learned 
men  to  whose  protection  he  intrusted  the 
interests  of  learning,  Bardas  placed  Leo 
the  Wise,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Thessalonica.2  Pho- 
tius himself  expounded  what  are  called  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  Michael  Psellus 
wrote  brief  explanations  of  the  principal 
books  of  that  philosopher.  Others  I  pass 
over. 

3.  Hitherto  the  Arabians,  intent  solely 


1  Annates,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xvi.  p.  126,  in  the  Corpus 
Byxant.  torn.  x. 

'i  Among  the  Greek  emperors  who  advanced  science, 
Basil  the  Macedonian  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  was 
himself  not  without  learning,  as  is  evident  from  his 
speeches,  letters,  and  counsels  to  his  son  Leo,  which 
are  still  extant.  This  son  of  his,  who  was  surnamed 
the  wise  and  the  Philosopher  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing, composed  largely ;  the  most  important  of  his  works 
are  the  sixty  books  of  his  Basilicon  or  Imperial  Laws, 
his  Tactica,  and  his  speeches.— Schl. 


on  making  conquests,  had  entirely  ne- 
glected the  sciences;  but  now  the  kaliph 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  Al  Mamum  or 
i  (Jaaf'ar  Abdallab,  by  his  love  of 
learning  and  munificence  to  learned  men, 
aroused  them  to  make  greater  advances. 
For  this  excellent  kaliph,  whobegan  to  reign 
about  the  time  that  Charlemagne  died  and 
ended  his  days  a.d.  833,  founded  celebrated 
schools  at  Bagdad,  Cufa,  Basora,  and  other 
places,  drew  learned  men  around  him  by 
conferring  on  them  great  rewards,  estab- 
lished  ample  libraries,  procured  at  great 
expense  the  translation  of  the  best,  works  of 
the  Greeks  into  Arabic,  and  neglected  no 
means  which  would  do  honour  to  a  prince 
greatly  attached  to  literature  and  science, 
and  himself  a  distinguished  proficient.3 
Through  his  influence  the  Arabians  began 
to  find  pleasure  in  Grecian  science,  and  to 
propagate  it  by  degrees  not  only  in  Syria 
and  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain  and  even  in 
Italy.  Hence  they  celebrate  a  long  list  of 
renowned  philosophers,  physicians,  astrono- 
mers, and  mathematicians  of  their  nation, 
extending  through  several  centuries.4  Yet 
we  must  not  take  all  that  the  modern  Sara- 
cenic historians  tell  us  of  the  merits  and 
endowments  of  these  men  in  the  most 
literal  sense.5  From  the  Arabians  the  Euro- 
pean Christians  afterwards  profited  in  the 
sciences,  for  what  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics, astronomy,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 
was  taught  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury onward,  was  derived  principally  from 
the  schools  and  the  books  of  the  Arabians  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  And  hence  the  Saracens 
may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  the 
restorers  of  learning  in  Europe. 

4.  In  the  part  of  Europe  subject  to 
the  Franks,  Charlemagne  while  he  lived 
cherished  and  honoured  learning  of  all 
kinds  with  great  earnestness.     If  his  suc- 


3  Abulpharajus,  Hist.  Dynastiar.  p.  246;  Elmacin, 
Hist.  Saracen,  lib.  ii.  p.  139;  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Ori- 
entate., article,  Mamun,  p.  545. 

4  See  Leo  Africanus,  Tract,  de  Media's  et  Phifosopltis 
Arabibus,  republished  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Graeca,  vol.  xii.  p.  259,  &c. 

6  In  the  abstruse  sciences  they  are  said  to  have  been 
mere  copyists  or  rather  plagiarists  from  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  particularly  from  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Galen,  &c. 
Even  Avicenna,  whose  Canon  or  system  of  physic  was 
a  classic  in  the  European  medical  schools  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  are  told,  advanced  nothing  very 
important  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  Galen  and  others. 
Their  astronomy  was  more  properly  astrology  or  divi- 
nation from  the  starry  heavens.  See  Schroeckh,  Eir- 
chengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  279— 292. — Mur. 
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cessors  bad  followed  him  with  equal  strides 
or  been  capable  of  doing  so,  ignorance  and 
barbarism  would  have  been  expelled ;  and 
indeed  his  example  was  partially  imitated. 
Lewis  the  Meek,  copying  after  his  father, 
devised  and  executed  several  projects, 
suited  to  promote  and  advance  the  useful 
arts  and  sciences.1  His  son,  Charles 
the  Bald,  went  beyond  his  father  in  this 
matter,  for  this  emperor  was  a  great  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men ;  he  invited 
men  of  erudition  to  his  court  from  all  quar- 
ters, took  delight  in  their  conversation, 
enlarged  the  schools  and  made  them  re- 
spectable, and  cherished  in  particular  the 
Palatine  or  court  school.2  In  Italy  his 
brother  Lothaire,  emperor  after  a.d.  823, 
laboured  to  restore  the  entirely  prostrate 
and  languishing  cause  of  learning  by  found- 
ing schools  in  eight  of  the  principal  cities.3 
But  his  efforts  appear  to  have  had  little 
effect,  for  during  this  whole  century  Italy 
scarcely  produced  a  man  of  genius.4  In 
England  King  Alfred  obtained  great  re- 
nown, by  promoting  and  honouring  literary 
enterprise.5 

5.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  pre- 


'  1  See  the  Hist.  Litter.  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  5S3, 
&c.  [The  palatine  school  continued  to  flourish  under 
Lewis  the  Meek.  Also  many  monasteries  were  re- 
established or  instituted  anew  in  which  the  sciences 
were  studied.  From  his  Capital,  ii.  (in  Harduin,  Con- 
cilia, torn.  iv.  p.  1251,  No.  5)  may  be  seen  how  desirous 
this  emperor  was  of  promoting  learning  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools.  He  there  says  to  the  bishops  : — 
"  The  institution  of  schools  in  suitable  places  for  the 
education  of  children  and  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
which  you  formerly  promised  us  and  which  we  enjoined 
upon  you,  wherever  it  has  not  been  done  must  not  be 
neglected  by  you." — Schl. 

-'  Conringius,  Antiq.  A  carl  em.  p.  320;  Bulreus,  "Hist. 
Acad.  Par.s.  torn.  i.  p.  178;  Launoi,  De  Scholis  Caroli 
M.  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  47;  &c  ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Fiance, 
tome  v.  p.  483. 

3  See  his  ordinance  or  Capitulare,  which  is  published 
by  Muratori,  Berum  Italicar.  Scriptor.  torn.  i.  par  ii. 
p.  151.  [In  this  ordinance  the  emperor  represents  the 
cultivation  of  literature  as  wholly  prostrate  in  the  Ita- 
lian states,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
clergy  and  the  civil  officers  ;  that  he  had  therefore  ap- 
pointed teachers  who  should  give  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts,  and  whom  he  had  directed  to  use  all  pos- 
sible diligence  to  educate  the  rising  generation.  He 
also  mentions  the  cities  in  which  he  had  stationed  these 
teachers — namely,  Pavia,  Ivrea,  Turin,  Cremona,  Flo- 
rence, Fermo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Forum  Julii  or  the 
modern  Cividad  del  Friuli. —  Schl. 

4  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  fifedii  JEci,  torn.  iii.  p. 
629,  &c. 

5  See  Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  13,  &c.  ; 
Bukx'us,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  211,  and  Nou- 
veau  Diction.  Histor.  Crit.  tome  i.  article  El/red,  page 
234.  [This  excellent  prince  not  only  encouraged  by 
his  protection  and  liberality  such  of  his  own  subjects  as 
made  any  progress  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but 
invited  over  from  foreign  countries  men  of  distinguished 
talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminary  at  Oxford,  and  of 
consequence  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that 
noble  university.  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Grimbald, 
a  monk  of  St.  Bertin  in  France,  were  the  most  famous 
of  those  learned  men  who  came  from  abroad  ;  Asse- 
rus,  Werforth,  Plegmund,  Dunwulf,  Wulfsig,  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Neot's,  deserve  the  firt,t  rank  among  the 
English  literati  who  adorned  the  agp  of  Alfred.     See 


vented  these  plans  and  efforts  from  impart- 
ing that  prosperity  to  learning,  which  the 
rank  and  power  of  the  noble  actors  might 
lead  us  to  expect.  In  the  first  place,  the 
wars  which  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Meek 
waged  with  their  father  and  afterwards 
between  themselves,  interrupted  very  much 
the  prosperity  of  the  countries  subject  to 
the  Franks.  In  the  next  place,  the  in- 
cursions and  victories  of  the  Normans, 
which  afflicted  a  large  portion  of  Europe 
during  the  whole  century,  were  such  an 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  learning, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  century  in  most 
of  these  countries  and  even  in  France  itself, 
few  remained  who  deserved  to  be  called 
learned  men.G  What  little,  incoherent 
knowledge  remained  among  the  clergy  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  episcopal  and  mo- 
nastic schools.  But  the  more  the  priests 
and  monks  increased  in  wealth  and  riches, 
the  less  they  attended  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds. 

6.  And  yet  a  large  part  of  this  century 
was  adorned  with  the  examples  and  the  la- 
bours of  men,  who  derived  a  literarv  spirit 
from  Charlemagne  and  bis  institutions  and 
laws.  Among  these,  Rabanus  Maurus 
held  perhaps  the  first  rank  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  to  his  lectures  the  studious 
youth  resorted  in  great  numbers.  As  his- 
torians and  not  wholly  without  merit,  ap- 
peared Eginhard,  Freculphus,  Theganus, 
Ilaymo,  Anastasius,  Ado,  and  others.  In 
poetry,  Floras,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Bertha- 
rius,  Rabanus,  and  others,  distinguished 
themselves.  In  languages  and  philology, 
Rabanus  (who  wrote  acutely  concerning  the 
causes  and  origin  of  languages),  Smaragdus, 
Bertharius,  and  others,  possessed  skill.  Of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  literature,  William, 
Servatus  Lupus,  John  Scotus,  and  others, 
were  not  ignorant.  In  eloquence  or  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  elegance, 
Servatus  Lupus,  Eginhard,  Agobard,  Hinc- 
mar,  and  others,  were  proficients.7 

7.  The  philosophy  and  logic  taught  in 
the  European  schools  in  this  century 
scarcely  deserved  the  name ;  yet  there  were 
in  various  places,  and  especially  among  the 
Irish,  subtle  and  acute  men  who  might  not 
improperly  be  called  philosophers.     At  the 


Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  book  iii.  p.  165,  1G6,  &c.  ; 
Rapin,  in  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch. — 
Macl. 

ti  Servatus  Lupus,  Episioke,  p.  GO,  ep.  xxxiv. ;  Con- 
ringius, Antiq.  Acad.  p.  322 ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  tome  iv.  p.  251,  &c. 

7  Suitable  illustrations  of  these  remarks  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  tome  iv.  p.  251,  271,  Sec.  and  especially 
from  Le  Beuf,  Etat  des  Sciences  en  France  depuis 
Charlemagne  jusqu'au  Hoi  Robert;  in  his  Frcueil  de 
divers  Ecrits  pour  servir  d'cclaircissement  a  I'Hist.  de 
France,  tome  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  Paris,  1738,  8vo. 
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head  of  these  wu  John  Erigena1  Scot  us. 
i.  e,  the  Irishman,  a  companion  and  friend 

of  Charles    the    Bald,    a    man    of   superior 
genius,  and  not  a  stranger  to  either  Gre» 
cian  or  Roman  learning.    Being  acquainted 
with    Greek   he   expounded   Aristotle    to 
his    pupils,    and    also    philosophized    with 
■jreat   aeuteness    without    a    guide.      His 
five  books  on  The  Division  of  Xr>tnrr  (De 
Divisione  Natune)  are   still  extant,  an  ab- 
struse work,  in  which  lie  traces  tin'  can 
and  origination  of  all  things,  in  a  style  not 
disagreeable  and  with  no  ordinary  acumen  ; 
and  in  which  he  so  explains  the  philosophy 
of  Christianity,  as  to  make  it  the  great  aim 
of  the  whole  system  to  bring  the  minds  of 
men  into  intimate  union  with  the  Supreme 
Being.     To  express   the   thing   in   words 
better  understood — he  was  the  first  of  those 
who  united  Scholastic  theology  with  that 
which  is  called  Mystic.      Some  have  viewed 
him  as  not  very  far  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  suppose  God  to  be  conneeted  with  na- 
ture as  the  soul  is  with  the  body.      But 
perhaps  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  the 
Realists,    as  they  were  called,    afterwards 
taught,  though  he  expressed  his  views  with 
less  clearness.2    He  did  not  so  far  as  I  know 
found  a  new  sect.     About  the  same  time 
one  Alacarius,   also  an  Irishman  or  Scot, 
disseminated  in  France  that  error  concern- 
ing   the    soul  which    Averroes   afterwards 
professed,  namely,  that  all  men  have  one 
common  soul,  an  error  which  Ratram  con- 
futed.3    Before  these  men,  and  in  the  times 
of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  Dun- 
gal,  a  Scot  and  a  monk,  taught  philosophy  and 
astronomy  in   France  with  great  reputa- 
tion. *      Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was 
Heiric  or  Heric,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  a  very 
acute  man,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  his 
investigations  in  the  manner  of  Des  Cartes.5 


1  Erigena  signifies  properly  a  native  of  Ireland,  as 
Erin  or  Irin  was  the  ancient  name  of  that  kingdom. — 
Mac?. 

2  This  book  was  published  by  Thomas  Gale,  Oxon. 
lGSi,  fob;  Hermann  made  some  extracts  from  it  and 
treated  learnedly  of  Scotus  himself  in  the  German  Acta 
Philotopkorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  85S,  &c.  [See  also  respect- 
ing his  philosophical  opinions  Brucker's  Hist.  Crit. 
lJ!ii!os.  torn.  iii.  p.  614—25,  and  in  the  .Appendix  or 
torn.  vi.  p.  573.  His  life  and  works  are  noticed  in  the 
next  chapter. — Ii. 

3  See  Mabillon,  Prcpf.  ad  Scecul.  iv.  par.  ii. ;  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Ben"dicii,  sec-  156,  p.  53,  &c.  [It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Macarius  held  the  numerical 
unity  of  all  human  souls,  but  only  their  specific  unity  or 
identity  ;  i.e.  their  sameness  of  essence  or  sameness  of 
nature.     The  doctrine  of  the  sameness  of  all  : 

was  often  so  stated  as  apparently  to  deny  the  separate 
existence  of  individuals,  and  even  to  approximate  to 
pantheism.  See  Bay le,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Sphtoza,  note 
p. — Mur. 

l  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  493  [But 
Muratori,  Hist,  of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  611;  German  oil. 
and  elsewhere  thinks  this  Dungal  taught  at  Pavia  iii 
Italy,  and  not  in  the  monastery  of  St  Deny-,  France. 
—  Mur. 

5  Le  Beuf,  Memoirei  pour  V  Hist,  d' Auxerre,  tome  ii. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS,  AND  OF 
CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Tin:  ungodly  lives  of  most  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  government  of 
the  church,  are  a  subject  of  complaint  with 
all  the  ingenuous  and  honest  writers  of  this 
age.6  In.  the  East,  intrigues,  rancour,  con- 
tentions, and  strife,  were  everywhere  pre- 
dominant. At  Constantinople  or  New 
Rome  those  were  elevated  to  the  patriarchal 
chair  who  were  in  favour  at  court;  and 
upon  losing  that  favour,  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  hurled  them  from  their  elevated 
station.  In  the  West,  the  bishops  frequented 
the  courts  of  princes,  and  indulged  them- 
selves in  every  species  of  voluptuousness  ;7 
while  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  monks 
were  sensual,  and  by  the  grossest  vices 
corrupted  the  people  whom  they  were  set 
to  reform.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in 
many  places  was  so  great  that  few  of  them 
could  read  and  wTrite,  and  very  few  could 


p.  4S1  ;  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  iv.  m.  Junii,  ad  diom  xxiv. 
p.  ^29,  et  ad  diem  xxxi.  Ju!ii,  p.  241).  For  this  philoso- 
pher obtained  a  place  among  the  saints. 

»>  See  Agobard,  De  Priuilegiit  et  Jure  SacerdoW,  sec. 
13,  p.  137,  torn.  i.  of  his  Opp.  ed.  Baluze. 

i  See  Agobard,  passim  ;  and  laws  (or  canons)  enacted 
in  the  councils  of  the  Latins;  also  Servatus  Lupus,  Epist. 
x.vxv.  p.  73.  281,  and  the  annotations  of  Baluze,  p.  371. 
[The  council  ef  Pavia  a.d.  850,  canon  third,  says: — 
'■  It  is  our  opinion  that  bishops  should  be  contented  with 
.  and  should  not  urge  their  guests  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  but  rather  set  examples  of  sobriety.  Let 
all  provocations  to  debauchery  be  removed  from  their 
conviviality  ;  let  no  ludicrous  shows,  no  vain  garrulity, 
no  buffoonery  of  wits,  no  scurrilous  tricks,  there  find  a 
place."  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn,  v.  p.  25.  In  a  subse- 
quent canon  they  forbid  bishops  keeping  hounds  and 
hawks  for  hunting,  and  their  having  superfluous  trains 
of  horses  and  mules  and  gaudy  dresses  for  vain  display. 
The  council  cf  Aix-la-Chapelle  a.d.  836  forbade  bishops 
getting  drunk.     Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  1392,  No. 

6.  And  they  state  with  reprobation  the  fact  that  some 
of  their  order  neglected  their  charges  and  travelled  here 
and  there,  not  from  necessity  but  to  gratify  their  avarice 
or  their  iove  of  pleasure.  Ibid.  p.  131*3,  No.  12.  Of 
presbyters  and  the  inferior  clergy  they  complain  that 
they  kept  women  in  their  houses  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  ministry  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
former  councils  and  princes  to  remove  the  evil.  Also 
that  presbyters  turn  bailiffs,  frequent  taverns,  pursue 
filthy  lucre,  practise  usury,  behave  shamefully  and 
lewdly  in  the  houses  they  visit,  and  do  not  blush  to  in- 
dulge in  revelry  and  drunkenness.     Ibid.  p.  1397,  No. 

7,  8.  They  say  of  the  nunneries  that  "  in  some  places 
they  seemed  to  be  rather  brothels  than  monasteries." 
Ibid.  p.  1398,  No.  12.  The  council  of  LMayence  a.d. 
8S8  decreed  : — "  That  the  clergy  be  wholly  forbidden  to 
have  females  resident  in  their  houses.  For  although 
there  were  canons  allowing  certain  females  [mothers 
and  sisters]  to  reside  in  clergymen's  bouses,  yet  what  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  we  have  often  heard  that  by  such 
permission  numerous  acts  of  wickedness  have  been 
committed  ;  so  that  some  priests  cohabiting  with  their 
own  sisters  h:.ve  had  children  by  them.  ( Sarpe  audivi- 
mus,  per  illam  concessionem  p'.urima  scelera  esse  com- 
missa,  ita  ut  quidam  sacerdotum  cum  propriis  •  ororibus 
concumbentes.  filios  ex  eis  generassent. )  And  therefore 
this  holy  synod  decrees  that  bo  presbyter  shall  permit 
any  female  to  live  with  him  in  bis  bouse  ;  so  that  the 
occasion  of  evil  reports  or  of  iniquitous  deeds  may  bo 
wholly  removed. "•     Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  406,  No.  10.—  Mur. 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  ii. 


express  their  thoughts  with  precision  and 
clearness.  Hence  whenever  a  letter  was  to 
be  penned  or  anything  of  importance  was 
to  be  committed  to  writing,  recourse  was 
generally  had  to  some  one  individual,  who 
was  supposed  to  excel  common  men  by 
possessing  some  dexterity  in  such  matters. 
The  example  of  Servatus  Lupus  is  evidence 
of  the  fact.1 

2.  In  Europe  various  causes  operated  to 
produce  and  to  foster  this  corruption  among 
persons  who  ought  to  have  been  examples 
to  others.     Among  the  principal  must  be 
reckoned  the  calamities  of  the  times,  such 
as  the  perpetual  wars  between  Lewis  the 
Meek  and  his  sons  and  posterity,  the  in- 
cursions and  ravages  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, the  gross  ignorance  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  vast  wealth  which  was  possessed 
by   the   churches    and   monasteries.      To 
these  leading  causes  others  of  less  magni- 
tude may  be  added.     If  a  son  of  an  illus- 
trious family  lacked  energy  and  talent,  an 
elevated  place  was  sought  for  him  among 
the  rulers  of  the  church.2     The  patrons  of 
churches,  not  wishing  to  have  their  vices 
exposed  and  reproved,  gave  the  preference 
to   weak   and   inefficient   men    for   parish 
ministers   and   guardians  of  the  souls  of 
men.3     The  bishops  and  heads  of  monas- 
teries held  much  real  estate  or  landed  pro- 
perty by  a  feudal  tenure;    and  therefore 
whenever  a  war  broke  out  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  field,  with  the  quota  of  soldiers 
which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  their 
sovereigns.4     Kings  and  princes  moreover 
that  they  might   be  able  to  reward  their 
servants    and   soldiers   for  their   services, 
often  seized  upon  consecrated  property  and 
gave  it  to  their  dependents ;  and  the  priests 
and  monks  who  had  before  been  supported 
by  it,  to  relieve  their  wants  now  betook 
themselves  to  every  species  of  villany,  fraud, 
and  imposition.5 

1  See  his  "Works  ;  Epist.  xcviii.  xcix.  p.  126,  148, 142; 
also  his  Life.  To  these  add  Rodolphus  Bituricensis, 
Capitula  ad  Clenim  stium,  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn, 
vi.  p.  139  and  p.  148. 

2  Hincmar,  Opits  Posterius  contra  Godeschalcum,  cap. 
xxxvi.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  318;  Servatus  Lupus, 
Epist.  Ixxix.  p.  120. 

3  Agobard,  De  Frivilegiis  et  Jure  Sacerdotum,  cap. 
xi.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  341. 

4  Baluze,  Appendix  Actorum  ad  Sermtum,-p.  508; 
Muratori,  Antiq.  Hal.  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  446,  &c; 
Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  587  ;  Du  Fresne, 
ad  Joinvillii  Hist.  LudoviciS.  p.  75,  76.  [Yet  military 
service  was  not  always  required  for  church  lands,  some 
donations  expressly  granting  exemption  from  it.  See 
Mabillon,  ulii  supra. — Mur. 

5  Agobard,  De  Dispens.  Rerum  Eccles.  sec.  xiv.  Opp. 
torn.  x.  p.  270  ;  Flodoard,  Hist.  Eccles.  Rhemensis,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  ix. ;  Servatus  Lupus,  Epist.  lxv.  p.  87,  437,  &c; 
but  especially  Muratori,  Antiq.  Italiccc,  torn.  vi.  p.  302, 
&c.  and  Thom&ssin,  Disciplina  Eccles.  vet.  et  nova  circa 
Benejicia,  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  The  custom  prevailed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards.  See  Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  142. 


3.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  elected  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  and  people  [at  Rome],  but  the  em- 
perors must  approve  of  their  appointment 
before  they  were  consecrated.6  There  is 
indeed  extant  an  edict,  of  Lewis  the  Meek 
dated  a.d.  817,  in  which  this  right  of  the 
emperors  is  relinquished,  and  power  given 
to  the  Romans  not  only  of  electing  a  pon- 
tiff, but  of  installing  and  consecrating  him 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror;7 but  eminent  men  have  shown  by 
arguments  entirely  satisfactory  that  this 
document  is  a  forgery.8  Yet  I  readily 
admit  that  after  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  by 
the  good  offices  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
state  of  things  was  materially  changed  and 
the  consent  of  the  emperors  was  not  asked 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
true  beyond  a  question,  that  from  the  time 
of  Eugene  III.9  who  was  placed  in  St. 
Peter's  chair  a.d.  884,  the  election  of  a 
pontiff  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  rule  or 
order,  and  was  for  the  most  part  tumultuous; 
and  this  irregularity  did  not  cease  until  the 
times  of  Otto  the  Great. 

4.  Few  of  those  who  in  this  century  were 
raised  to  the  highest  station  in  the  church, 
can  be  commended  for  their  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  other  endowments  proper 
for  a  bishop.  The  greater  part  of  them  by 
their  numerous  vices,  and  all  of  them  by 
their  arrogance  and  lust  of  power,  entailed 
disgrace  upon  their  memories.  Between 
Leo  IV.  who  died  a.d.  855  and  Benedict 
III.  a  woman  who  concealed  her  sex  and 
assumed  the  name  of  John,  it  is  said  opened 
her  way  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  her 
learning  and  genius,  and  governed  the 
church  for  a  time.  She  is  commonly  called 
the  papess  Joan.  During  the  five  subse- 
quent centuries  the  witnesses  to  this  extra- 
ordinary event  are  without  number;  nor 
did  any  one,  prior  to  the  reformation  by 
Luther,  regard  the  thing  as  either  incredible 
or  disgraceful  to  the  church.10     But  in  the 


•5  See  thcillustrious De  Biinau,  Hist.  Imperii  German. 
torn.  iii.  p.  28,  &c.  32,  &c. 

7  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  1236  ;  le  Cointe,  An- 
nates Ecclesice  Francor.  torn.  vii.  ad  ann.  817,  sec.  6; 
Baluze,  Capitular.  Regum  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  591. 

8  Muratori,  Droits  de  V Empire  sur  I'Etat  Eccles.  p. 
54,  &c.  and  Antiq.  Hal.  Medii  JEci,  torn.  iii.  p.  29,  30, 
where  he  conjectures  that  this  document  was  forged  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Biinau,  Hist.  Imper-  German. 
torn.  iii.  p.  34.  And  yet  some  popish  writers,  e.  g. 
Fontanini  and  others,  most  earnestly  defend  this  edict 
of  Lewis,  though  ineffectually.  [The  evidence  of  the 
spuriousness  of  this  edict  is  well  summed  up  by  Pagi, 
Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  817,  No.  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  492. — 
Mur. 

9  Here  is  a  mistake.  It  was  Hadrian  IN.  who  be- 
came pope  in  the  year  884,  and  not  Eugene  II  l.  who 
was  not  raised  to  that  dignity  till  a.d.  1145;  Von  Einem. 

10  The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  the  story  to  be 
true  are  carefully  and  learnedly  collected  and  stated  by 
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seventeenth  century  learned  men  not  only 
among  the  Roman  catholics  but  others  also, 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  their  ingenuity 
both  to  invalidate  the  testimony  on  which 
the  truth  of  the  story  rests,  and  to  confute 
it  by  an  accurate  computation  of  dates.1 
Bat  still  there  are  very  learned  men  who, 
while  they  concede  that  much  falsehood  is 
mixed  with  the  truth,  maintain  that  the 
controversy  is  not  wholly  settled.  Some- 
thing must  necessarily  have  taken  place  at 
Rome,  to  {jive  rise  to  this  most  uniform 
report  of  so  many  ages ;  but  what  it  was 
that  occurred  does  not  yet  appear.2 


Spanheim,  in  his  Exercil.  de  Papa  Fwmina,  Opp.  torn, 
ii.  p.  577  ;  and  Lenfant  has  exhibited  them  in  a  French 
translation  better  arranged  and  with  various  additions, 
in  a  third  ed.  at  the  Hague,  1736,  12mo. 

1  The  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
a  papess  after  David  Blondell's  appropriate  treatise  and 
some  others,  are  ingeniously  stated  by  Bayle,  Diction- 
naire,  torn.  Hi.  art.  Papesse,  p.  21G2.  See  also  Eccard, 
Hist'  Francicp.  Oriental,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxx.  sec.  119,  &c. 
p.  436,  &c.  who  however  so  far  as  we  know  has  followed 
the  reasoning  of  Leibnitz  on  the  subject.  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  Hi.  p.  777,  and  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  Heumann,  in  his  Sylloge  Diss.  Sacrar.  torn.  i. 
par.  ii.  p.  352,  &c.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  neatly  stated  by  Wagensiel,  in  Schelhorn's 
Arruenitates  Literar.  par.  i.  p.  146,  &c.  and  by  Basnage, 
Hist,  de  V  Eglise,  tome  i.  p.  40S.  The  names  of  the  other 
writers,  who  are  very  numerous,  may  be  seen  in  Sagit- 
tarius, Introduction  in  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  c.  xxv.  p. 
676,  &c.  and  in  the  Bilhotheca  B^emensis,  torn.  viii. 
par.  v.  p.  935.  [See  also  Schroeckh, Kirchengesch.  vol. 
xxii.  p.  75—110;  Schmidt,  Kirch.engesch.  vol.  iv. 
p.  274—279  ;  and  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iv.  p. 
246— 260.—  Mur. 

2  So  thought  Sarpi,  Let  fere  Italiane,  lett.  lxxxii.  p. 
452 ;  Lenfant,  Bibliotk.  Germanique,  tome  x.  p.  27  ; 
Hasseus,  Biblioth.  Bremens.  torn.  viii.  par.  v.  p.  935  ; 
Pfaff,  Instit.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  402,  ed.  2.  To  whom 
might  be  added  Wernsdorf,  Boeder,  Holberg,  and  many 
others.  I  will  not  undertake  the  office  of  judge  in  this 
controversy,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  there  was  something 
in  this  affair  which  deserves  further  investigation — 
[Few  if  any  in  modern  times  admit  the  reality  of  a  fe- 
male pope,  and  among  the  English  Pope  Joan  has  be- 
come a  proverbial  epithet  for  a  fictitious  character  too 
ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  in  serious  earnest.  None  of 
the  contemporary  writers  mention  such  a  pope,  for  the 
passage  in  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  who  then  lived 
at  Rome  and  wrote  the  Lioes  of  the  Popes,  is  undoubt- 
edly spurious.  It  was  nearly  two  centuries  before  any 
writer  affirmed  the  fact.  But  from  that  time  to  the 
reformation  it  was  generally  believed  ;  yet  not  univer- 
sally as  Mosheim  intimates.  Platina  (  Lioes  of  the  Popes, 
John  VII.)  after  relating  the  story  says  :— "  Hsec  quae 
dixi,  vulgo  feruntur,  incertis  tamen  et  obscuris  auctori- 
bus :  quae  ideo  ponere  breviter  et  nude  institui,  ne  ob- 
stinate et  pertinaciter  omisisse  videar,  quod  fere  omnes 
affirmant."  This  surely  is  not  the  language  of  one  who 
does  not  question  the  truth  of  the  story.  Yet  Platina 
wrote  before  Luther  was  born.  The  history  of  this 
papess  is  briefly  this,  as  stated  by  writers  of  the  twelfth 
and  following  centuries.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
English  missionary  who  left  England  to  preach  among 
the  newly-converted  Saxons.  She  was  born  at  Ingel- 
heim,  and  according  to  different  authors  was  named 
Joanna,  Agnes,  Gerbert,  Isabel,  Margaret,  Dorothy,  and 
Jutt.  She  early  distinguished  herself  for  genius  and 
love  of  learning.  A  young  monk  of  Fulda  conceiving 
a  passion  for  her  which  was  mutual,  she  eloped  from  her 
parents,  disguised  her  sex,  and  entered  the  monastery 
of  Fulda.  Not  satisfied  with  the  restraints  there,  she 
and  her  lover  eloped  again,  went  to  England,  and  then 
to  France,  Italy,  and  finally  to  Athens  in  Greece,  where 
they  devoted  themselves  to  literary  pursuits.  On  the 
death  of  the  monk  Joanna  was  inconsolable.  She  left 
Athens  and  repaired  to  Rome.  There  she  opened  a 
school,  and  acquired  such  reputation  for  learning  and 


5.  Great  as  the  vices  and  enormities  of 
many  of  the  pontiffs  were,  they  did  not 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  pontifical  power 
and  influence  both  in  church  and  state 
during  these  unhappy  times.  It  does  not 
indeed  appear  from  any  authentic  docu- 
ments, that  they  acquired  any  new  terri- 
tories in  addition  to  those  they  had  received 
from  the  bounty  of  the  Erench  kings.  For 
what  they  tell  us  of  the  donations  of  Lewis 
the  Meek  is  destitute  of  probability;3  nor 
is  there  more  certainty  in  what  many  state 
that  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  year  875, 
when  John  VIII.  had  enabled  him  to  irain 
the  rank  of  emperor,  relinquished  all  right 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Roine  and 
its  territory,  and  bestowed  various  other 
gifts  of  immense  value  upon  the  pontiffs. 
lret  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  those 
times  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  Roman 
pontiffs  advanced  in  power,  influence, 
wealth,  and  riches,  from  the  age  of  Lewis 
the  Meek  onward,  and  especially  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald.4 

6.  Upon  the  decease  of  Lewis  II.  [a.d. 
875]  a  violent  war  broke  out  among  the 
descendents  of  Charlemagne,  each  of  them 
contending  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  John  VIII.  and  with  him 
the  Italian  princes,  eagerly  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  exclude  the  voice  of  all 
foreigners,  and  make  the  election  of  empe- 
rors depend  wholly  on  themselves.  Hence 
Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  the  Franks, 
by  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  other  pre- 
sents, and  by  still  greater  promises,  in- 
duced the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  other 
Italian  princes,  to  proclaim  him  King  of 
Italy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans  in  a 
public  assembly  a.d.  876.  His  successors 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  in  the  imperial 


feigned  sanctity  that  on  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  a.d.  855, 
she  was  chosen  pope.  For  something  more  than  two 
years  she  filled  the  papal  chair  with  reputation,  no  one 
suspecting  her  sex.  But  she  had  taken  one  of  her 
household  whom  she  could  trust,  to  her  bed,  and  by  him 
she  became  pregnant.  At  length,  being  nearer  her 
time  than  she  had  supposed,  she  ventured  on  Whitsun- 
week  to  join  in  the  annual  procession  with  all  her 
clergy.  While  passing  the  street  between  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  and  the  Amphitheatre  she  was  seized 
with  violent  pains,  fell  to  the  ground  amidst  the  crowd, 
and  while  her  attendants  were  endeavouring  to  minis- 
ter to  her,  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The  child  died,  and 
some  say  the  mother  too,  on  the  spot.  Others  say  she 
survived  but  was  sent  immediately  to  prison,  the  object 
of  universal  execration.  See  Bower  and  Platina,  ubi 
supra. —  Mur.  [The  student  will  see  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  controversy  in  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  &c. 
Cunningham's  Transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  21.  This  eminent 
historian  and  critic  has  no  hesitation  in  characterising 
the  story  of  Pope  Joan  as  "  a  fabrication  of  later  times." 
— B. 

3  See  above  sec.  3. 

4  Bunau,  Hist.  Imp.  German,  torn.  iii.  P-  482,  &c.  ; 
Eccard.  Hist.  Francun  Oriental,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxxi.  p. 
60G,  &c.  [See  Gieseler's  Text- Book  by  Cunningham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  70,  &c. — Mur. 
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dignity,  Carloman  and  Charles  tho  Fat, 
were  likewise  chosen  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  Italian  princes.  Afterwards  tur- 
bulent times  came  on,  in  which  those  who 
promised  most  or  who  gave  most,  generally 
ascended  the  royal  and  imperial  throne  by 
the  aid  of  the  pontiffs.1 

7.  The  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in 
matters  of  a  religious  nature,  was  augmented 
with  equal  rapidity  and  success,  and  nearly 
from  the  same  causes.  The  wisest  and  most 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
ters acknowledge  and  prove,  that  from  the 
time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient,  system 
of  ecclesiastical  law  in  Europe  was  gradually 
changed,  and  a  new  system  introduced  by 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Kings 
and  emperors  suffered  their  rights  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  Charlemagne,  to  be  in- 
sensibly taken  from  them.  The  power  of 
bishops  to  make  regulations  in  matters  of 
religion  was  prostrated,  and  the  authority  of 
ecclesiastical  councils  was  diminished.  For 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  exulting  in  their  prospe- 
rity and  the  daily  accessions  to  their  wealth, 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all, 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
reflecting  and  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution,  they  ac- 
tually did  instil  into  many  the  sentiment,  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  a  legislator  and  judge  over  the  whole 
church;  and  therefore  that  other  bishops 
derived  all  their  authority  solely  from  him, 
and  that  councils  could  decide  nothing 
without  his  direction  and  approbation.2 

8.  To  bring  men  to  listen  and  assent  to 
this  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  law,  so 
very  different  from  the  previous  system, 
there  was  need  of  ancient  documents  and 
records  with  which  it  might  be  enforced  and 
defended  against  the  assaults  of  opponents. 
Hence  the  Roman  pontiffs  procured  the  for- 
gery, by  their  trusty  friends,  of  conventions, 
acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and  other  docu- 
ments ;  by  which  they  might  make  it  appear 
that,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  possessed  the  same  autho- 
rity and  power  which  they  now  claimed.3 
Among  these  fraudulent  documents  in  sup- 


1  This  is  illustrated  by  Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italicr, 
and  by  the  other  writers  of  German  and  Italian  history. 
e  the  excellent  work  of  an  unknown  writer  who 
signs  himself  D.  B.  entitled.  Hist,  du  Droit  Ecclesias. 
Publique  Frangois ;  first  published,  London,  1737,  2 
vols.  8vo,  and  lately  republished  splendidly  in  a  larger 
form.  The  author  neatly  and  acutely  points  out  the 
steps  by  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  advanced  their 
power.  Of  the  ninth  century  he  treats  in  vol.  i.  p.  100, 
&c.  [Rower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  ; 
Planck,  GiM'h.  d.  Christ  I.  Kirchf.  GeselUchafts-l'crfis- 
tung,  vols.  ii.  and  hi. — Mur. 

»  It  is  no  improbable  supposition  that  these  and  other 
documents,  such  as  the  donations  of  Constantino  and 


port  of  the  Romish  power,  the  so-called  De- 
cretal Epistles  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  early 
centuries  hold  perhaps  the  first  rank.  They 
were  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  obscure 
man  who  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  Isi- 
dore, bishop  of  Seville.4  Some  vestiges  of 
these  fabricated  epistles  appeared  in  the 
preceding  century;5  but  they  were  first 
published  and  appealed  to  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  this  cen- 
tury.6 Of  similar  origin  and  value  are  the 
decrees  of  a  Roman  council  said  to  have 
been  held  under  Sylvester  (a.:d.  324),  but 


Lewis  the  Meek,  were  fabricated  with  the  privity  and 
approbation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  who  can  be- 
lieve that  the  pontiffs,  who  made  use  of  these  writings 
during  many  ages  to  substantiate  their  authority  and 
their  prerogatives,  would  have  ventured  to  confront 
kings,  princes,  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  bishops, 
with  the  fictions  and  impositions  of  private  individuals  ? 
In  that  age  frauds  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  of 
God  were  deemed  lawful :  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Roman  pontiffs  should  suppose  they  did  no  moral 
wrong,  by  permitting  and  approving  the  fabrication  of 
such  papers  as  would  be  a  rampart  and  bulwark  to  the 
see  of  St.  Peter. 

4  That  the  author  of  these  Epistles  wished  to  be  re- 
garded as  Isidore,  a  distinguished  Spanish  bishop  of  the 
sixth  century,  or  to  speak  more  definitely,  that  he  wished 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  these  Epistles  were  col- 
lected by  Isidore,  is  perfectly  clear.  See  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Eat.  Midii  JEci,  torn.  v.  p.  5G1.  The  bishops 
were  accustomed  in  token  of  their  humility  to  subjoin 
to  their  names  the  word  peccator  (sinner);  hence  the 
author  of  this  forgery  annexed  the  surname  Peccator  to 
the  assumed  name  of  Isidore.  Some  of  the  transcribers, 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  customs  and  literature,  cor- 
rupted this  signature  by  exchanging  Peccator  for  Mer- 
cator.  And  hence  the  fraudulent  compiler  of  the 
Decretal  Epistles  is  called  Isidorus  Mercator.  [On  the 
whole  subject  of  these  Epistles,  their  origin,  character, 
and  effects,  see  Planck's  Gesch.  d.  Ckristl.  Kirchl.  G<sell- 
schafts-  Verfass.  vol.  ii.  p.  800— 28  ;  ai.d  Gieseler's  Text- 
Book  by  Cunningham,  vol.  ii.  p.  G4-  G9. — Mur. 

'o  See  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  tome  i.  p.  528  ;  B6h- 
mer,  Prccf.  ad  Novum  Editiontm  Juris  Canon,  torn.  i. 
p.  10,  19,  Notes.  [Fleury  says  of  them  that  "they 
crept  to  light  near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century." — 
Fleury,  in  Hist.  Eccles.  Diss.  iv.  sec.  1  ;  and  in  the 
History  itself,  livr.  xliv.  sec.  22.—  Mur. 

6  The  spuriousness  of  these  Epistles  has  been  demon- 
strated, not  only  by  the  Centuriatores  Magdeburgenses 
and  some  ethers,  but  most  learnedly  and  in  an  appro- 
priate treatise  by  David  Blondell,  in  his  Pscudo-  I.ido- 
rus  et  Tnrrianus  vapulantes,  Genev.  1G28,  4to.  And 
at  the  present  day  the  friends  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
who  follow  reason  and  truth  confess  the  cheat.  See 
Buddeus,  Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  7G2.  Add 
Constant,  Froltrom.  ad  Epistolas  Pontificum,  torn.  i.  p. 
130,  &c.  ;  Fleury,  Diss,  prefixed  to  his  Hi  t.  Eccles. 
tome  xvi.  [and  still  better  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  itself, 
livr.  xliv.  sec.  22.  These  Epistles  bearing  the  names 
of  various  Romish  bishops  from  Clement  I.  to  Damasus 
I.  a.d.  384,  are  in  the  early  collection  of  councils  by 
Binnius ;  but  are  not  inserted  in  the  Bullurium  Mag- 
num of  Chcrubini,  published  by  authority  of  the  court 
of  Rome  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  believed  they  are  now  universally  given  up  even  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  oldest  papal  Epistles  now 
admitted  by  any  to  be  genuine  are  those  collected  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  says  he  could  find  none  by  the 
pontiffs  anterior  to  Syricius,  who  succeeded  Damasus  I. 
a.d.  385.  The  earliest  in  the  Bullurium  Magnum  are 
those  of  Leo  I.  a.d.  447. —  Mur.  [The  best  edition  of 
this  authentic  collection  of  bulls,  &c.  is  that  of  Luxem- 
bourg in  19  vols.  fol.  1727—1758.  There  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Rome  a  continuation  of  this 
collection,  of  which  10  vols.  fol.  have  already  appeared, 
a.u.  1835—47  and  that  portion  of  the  12th  vol.  which 
is  published  brings  down  these  public  documents  of 
tin-  Roman  court  to  July,  1801. — II. 
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which  was  never  heard  of  by  any  one  till  the 
ninth  century,  and  than  which  nothing  could 
be  better  suited  to  enrich  and  exalt  above 
all  human  authority  the  Roman  pontiff. ' 

9.  There  were  indeed  among  the  western 
bishops  some  discerning  men,  who  perceived 
that  designs  were  formed  against  them  and 
the  church;  in  particular  the  French 
bishops  vigorously  opposed  the  admission 
of  these  Epistles,  and  other  spurious  produc- 
tions, among  the  received  books  of  ecclesias- 
tical law.  But  these  men  were  overcome 
by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Roman  pontiff?, 
especially  by  Nicholas  I.  And  as  in  the 
subsequent  times  all  science  and  learning 
forsook  the  Roman  world,  there  scarcely 
remained  any  one  able  or  even  disposed  to 
controvert  these  pious  frauds.  How  great 
the  evils  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  how 
audaciously  the  Roman  pontiffs  abused 
them  to  overthrow  the  ancient  system  of 
church  government,  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  bishops,  to  increase  their  own  reve- 
nues and  emoluments,  and  to  abridge  the 
prerogatives  of  kings  and  princes,  number- 
less facts  in  the  history  of  the  subsequent 
centuries  will  show.  Nor  is  this  denied  at 
the  present  day  by  respectable  and  honest 
men,  even  though  in  other  respects  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Romish  church 
and  its  supreme  head.2 

10.  The  estimation  in  which  a  monastic 
life  was  held  was  astonishingly  great,  both 
in  the  eastern  and  western  empire.  In  the 
former,  this  excessive  estimation  had  long 
existed;  but  among  the  Latins,    it  dates 


1  See  Launoi,  De  Clira  Errleaice  erga  Pauperes  et 
Miseros,  cap.  i.  obscrv.  i.  p.  576,  of  his  Opp.  torn.  ii. 
par.  ii.  [Likewise  Cabassut,  Notitia  Eccles.  p.  132,  and 
Tagi,  Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ami.  324,  sec.  17,  18,  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  council  a  fiction. —  Mnr. 
[The  view  of  these  decretals  and  other  forgeries  taken 
by  German  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  maybe 
seen  in  Dollingcr's  History  oftheC/iurch,  translated  by 
Cox,  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  &c.  Pie  admits  them  to  be  spurious. 
but  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  their  having  been  forged 
are  different  from  those  usually  put  forward  by  the 
French  Romanist  writers. — R. 

i  Sec  Launoi,  De  Hegin  Potentate  in  Cantis  Matri- 
monial, in  his  Opp.  torn.  par.  ii.  p.  7G4  ;  and  Constant, 
Prof,  ad  Rpitt.  limn.  Ponfif.  torn.  i.  p.  127,  tee. 
[Fleury,  Diss.  vii.  sec.  5,  in  I  list.  Eccles.  [Latin  trans] 
Bays: — "Falsa  Isidori  Dccrotales,  circa  octavi  iinem 
s;eculi  invectc,  jurisdictionern  ccclesiasticam  in  tribtta 
articulis  admodvm  conciuserunt,  scilicet  quoad  concilia, 
judicia  episcoporum,  ct  appellatione?."  See  also  diss. 
.  I,  jtc. ;  De  Marca,  De  Concordia  Sarrrd.  et 
Imp,  lib.  vii.  cap.  XX.  sec  I,  &c.  "Sub  secunda  Re- 
turn nostrorum  dynastia  novum  jut  canonicum  inecclc- 
siam  GalHcanam,  nque  ac  In  ccteras  Occidents  pro- 
vinclaa,  Introduci  coeptom  est,  rnventis  cam  in  rem 
tuppo  ititiit  niis  veteran)  Pontificum  Romanorum  eph- 
tot  i,  in  quHraa  extant  quam  ptnrlma  constituta  prorroa 
adver*a  veteran  canonum  Btatutis."  But  while  these 
and  other  Catholic  writer-,  trace  the  commencemenl  of 
a  great,  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  die  I)  metal  Epistles,  and  other  forgerie  of 
tne  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  thej  say  it  n  is  only  tho 
eommenci  ment ;  for  the  revolution  waa  i  of  c<  mi  Ii  ted 
till  afur  the  publication  of  the  Decretum  of  Gratum  in 
the  twelfth  century. —  M>  / . 


only  from  the  preceding  century.  Hence 
even  kings  and  dukes  and  counts,  abandon- 
ing their  honours  and  their  wealth,  volun- 
tarily retired  to  monasteries,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  Of  this 
a  large  number  of  examples  occurred  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  during 
this  century;  and  there  were  several  also 
in  the  preceding  century.  Those  who  in 
their  lifetime  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
the  resolution  of  abandoning  society,  would 
yet  demand  the  monastic  garb  when  dying, 
and  actually  put  it.  on  before  they  left  the 
world,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  prayers 
and  spiritual  succours  of  the  fraternity 
among  whom  they  were  received.  Another 
and  a  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  monks  were  held,  was  the  custom  of 
the  emperors  and  kings  of  the  Franks  in 
this  century,  of  calling  monks  and  abbots 
to  their  courts,  and  intrusting  them  with 
civil  affairs  and  business  of  great  moment, 
both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  For 
those  unsuspecting  princes  thought  that  no 
persons  could  more  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  than  men 
of  such  sanctity  and  piety — men  who  had 
subdued  all  their  natural  desires  and  become 
free  from  all  concupiscence.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  history  of  these  times  we  read 
of  so  many  abbots  and  monks  who  per- 
formed the  functions  of  ambassadors,  com- 
missioners or  extraordinary  judges,  and 
ministers  of  state,  often  indeed  successfully, 
but  not  seldom  unsuccessfully. 

11.  And  yet  those  who  conferred  bucIi 
honours  upon  monks  and  the  monastic  life, 
did  not  deny  that  most  of  that  class  led 
vicious  lives;  and  they  laboured  to  reform 
their  morals  and  render  them  obedient  to 
their  monastic  rules.  The  efforts  of  Lewis 
the  Meek,  especially,  in  this  particular  de- 
serve notice.  That  emperor  employed 
Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane  and  afterwards 
of  Indre,  a  man  distinguished  for  piety  and 
the  fear  of  God,  to  reform  the  monasteries, 
first  in  Aquitaine  and  then  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  to  purge  them  of 
the  enormous  vices  which  had  crept  into 
them;  and  afterwards  in  the  council  [of 
abbots  assembled]  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a.d. 
817,  in  which  the  same  Benedict  preside*1, 
he  caused  excellent  canons  to  be  enacted 
for  restoring  the  prostrate  discipline  of  the 
monasteries.  This  Benedict  therefore  who 
has  been  called  the  second  father  of  the 
western  monks,  subjected  all  of  (hem  to  the 
single  rule  of  St.  Benedict  of  Moi  I  ( 
sino,  suppressing  all  divi  rsities  of  rites  end 
customs  and  introducing  one  uniform  rule; 
be  also  banished  tl  er  vicei 

monasteries:   and  be  brought   all 
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tions  of  monks,  who  had  before  been  bound 
together  by  no  ties,  to  become  in  a  sense 
one  body  or  society.1  This  discipline  flou- 
rished for  a  while,  but  from  various  causes 
it  gradually  declined;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  century  such  devastations  had  every- 
where occurred  both  in  church  and  state, 
that  only  some  slight  traces  of  it  remained 
in  a  few  places. 

12.  The  order  of  canons,  which  was  de- 
vised by  Chrodegang  and  had  been  exten- 
sively introduced  in  the  preceding  century, 
Lewis  the  Meek  cherished  with  great  care 
and  extended  through  all  the  provinces  of 
his  empire.  He  also  added  an  order  of 
canonesses,  which  had  been  unknown  in 
the  Christian  world  till  that  time.2  For 
both  he  caused  rules  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.d.  817,  super- 
seding the  rule  of  Chrodegang ;  and  these 
new  rules  continued  to  be  followed  in  most 
of  the  convents  of  canons  and  canonesses  till 
the  twelfth  century,  although  they  were  disa- 
greeable to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  compiler 
of  the  rule  for  canons  was  undoubtedly  Ama- 
larius,  a  presbyter  of  Metz ;  but  whether  he 
also  drew  up  that  for  canonesses  is  uncer- 
tain.3 From  this  time  onward  numerous 
convents  of  canons  and  canonesses   were 


1  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  sacul. 
iv.  par.  i.  pra?f.  p.  27,  and  pra?f.  ad  sa?cul.  v.  par.  xxv. 
also  his  Annul.  Ord.  S.  Bmed.  torn.  ii.  p.  430,  Sec.  and 
many  other  places  in  that  volume ;  Calmet,  Hist,  de 
Lorraine,  tome  i.  p.  596.  Concerning  Benedict  of 
Aniane  and  his  merits  generally,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor. 
torn.  ii.  Febr.  p.  606,  and  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France, 
tome  iv.  p.  447,  &c.  [Also  the  Life  of  Benedict  by 
Ardo,  one  of  his  disciples,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor. 

Ord.  Bened.  ssecul.  iv.  par.  i.  torn.  v.  p.  183 — 215.  This 
Benedict  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sincere  man  and 
a  great  reformer  of  the  monasteries  ;  that  is,  one  who 
brought  them  to  greater  uniformity  in  dress,  living, 
■worship,  and  usages.  He  was  himself  most  rigorous 
in  voluntary  mortifications  ;  and  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict he  reverenced,  as  if  it  had  come  immediately  from 
God  and  was  the  only  true  guide  to  heaven. —  Mur. 

2  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ord.  Bencd.  torn.  ii.  p.  428, 
&c. 

3  Thomassin,  Bisciplina  Eccles.  Vet.  et  Nora,  par.  i. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii.  xliii.  &c;  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Me- 
dii  JEci,  torn.  v.  p.  185,  540,  &c.  and  all  the  writers  who 
treat  of  the  order  of  canons,  though  they  are  not  all  of 
equal  value.  The  least  worthy  of  credit  are  those  who, 
belonging  themselves  to  the  order  of  canons,  have 
treated  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  order ;  as  e.g. 
Raymund  Chapponcl,  Hut.  des  Chanoines,  Paris,  1699, 
8vo.  For  these  writers  are  so  attached  to  the  order 
that  they  usually  trace  its  origin  back  to  Christ  himself 
and  his  Apostles,  or  at  least  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  [This  ordinance  of  Lewis  for  regu- 
lating the  order  of  canons  is  in  llarduin,  Concilia,  torn, 
iv.  p.  1055—1180.  The  following  abstract  by  Schlegcl 
contains  its  most  essential  features: — "It  contains  145 
articles,  of  which  the  first  113  are  mere  extracts  from 
the  fathers,  and  acts  of  councils  describing  the  duties 
of  bishops  and  priests.  These  are  followed  by  two 
sermons  of  Augustine  on  living  in  associations.  Then 
commence  the  rules  framed  by  this  council.  First  the 
prevailing  error,  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  Gospel 
were  obligatory  only  upon  monks  and  clergymen,  is 
confuted ;  and  then  the  distinction  between  monks  and 
canons  is  defined.  The  latter  may  wear  linen,  eat 
flesh,  hold  private  property,  and  enjoy  that  of  the 
church ;  the  former  cannot.      Yet  equally  with  the 


founded  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  en- 
dowed with  ample  revenues  by  pious  indivi- 
duals. But  this  institution  degenerated  like 
the  others,  and  very  soon  became  widely 
different  from  what  it  was  designed  to  be. 4 

13.  Of  the  writers  among  the  Greeks  the 
following  were  the  most  distinguished. 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a 
man  of  superior  talents  and  of  various  and 
extensive  knowledge.  His  Bibliotheca,b 
Epistles,  and  other  writings  are  yet  highly 
valuable.  Nicephorus,  also  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  against 
the   opposers  of  images   and   some   other 


monies  they  should  avoid  all  vices  and  practise  virtue. 
They  should  live  in  well  secured  cloisters  containing 
dormitories,  refectories,  and  other  necessary  apart- 
ments. The  number  of  canons  in  each  cloister  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  church  to 
which  it  belonged.  In  their  dress  they  should  avoid 
the  extravagances  of  ornament  and  finery,  and  likewise 
uncleanliness  and  negligence,  &c.  The  second  part  of 
the  rule  relates  to  canonesses,  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  articles.  The  first  six  are  extracts  from  the 
fathers,  and  relate  to  the  duties  of  ladies  who  consecrate 
themselves  to  God.  They  may  have  private  property, 
yet  must  commit  the  management  of  it  to  some  kinsman 
or  friend  by  a  public  act  or  assignment.  They  may 
also  have  waiting-maids,  and  eat  in  the  refectory  and 
sleep  in  the  dormitory.  They  are  to  be  veiled  and  to 
dress  in  black.  Their  business  must  be  prayer,  read- 
ing, and  labouring  with  their  hands ;  and  especially 
they  must  fabricate  their  own  clothing  from  the  flax 
and  wool  given  to  them.  " — Mur. 

*  Calmet,   Hist,  de  Lorraine,  tome  i.  p.   591  ;  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  536,  &c. 

'o  See  Camusat,  Hist,  des  Journau x,  tome  i.  p.  87,  Sec. 
[Fhotius  was  of  noble  parentage,  well  educated,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age.  He  certainly 
was  a  great  scholar.  While  in  chil  life  he  cultivated 
all  learning  sacred  and  profane.  He  was  commander 
of  the  imperial  body-guards,  first  senator  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  chief  private  secretary  to  the  emperor.  He 
was  also  employed  on  embassies.  During  a  Syrian 
embassy  he  wrote  his  famous  BiLliotheca  or  Mvpio/3(|3- 
Xos,  giving  a  critical  account  of  280  authors  whom  he 
had  read,  and  frequently  also  summaries  of  their  con- 
tents with  considerable  extracts.  As  many  of  these 
authors  are  no  longer  extant,  the  account  of  them  by 
Photius  is  extremely  valuable.  In  the  year  858  the 
emperor  Michael  III.  deposed  Ignatius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople ;  and  Photius  was  ordained  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch,  in  four  successive 
days.  The  friends  of  Ignatius  and  the  bishops  of  Rome 
refused  to  acknowledge  Photius  as  a  legitimate  patri- 
arch. Yet  he  held  the  office  till  a.d.  867,  when  having 
offended  the  emperor,  he  was  deposed  and  Ignatius  was 
restored.  But  in  the  year  877  Ignatius  died,  and  Pho- 
tius again  took  the  chair  till  a.d.  886,  when  the  new 
emperor,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  deposed  and  banished 
him  to  a  convent  in  Armenia,  where  he  died  about  a.d. 
890.  The  Bibliutheca  of  Fhotius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the 
notes  of  Hseschelius  (the  very  faulty  Latin  by  Schott), 
was  first  published  1601,  fol.  and  has  been  several  times 
reprinted.  The  latest  edition  is  that  by  Bekher,  Ber- 
lin, 1824,  in  2  vols.  4to.  His  treatise  against  the  new 
Manichceans  or  Paulieians,  is  in  Woltius  Anecdota 
Grceca,  and  in  Gallandius,  Biblio.  lit.  Patrum,  torn, 
xiii.  p.  603,  &c.  His  Epistles  to  the  number  of  248  were 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  R.  Montague,  Lon.  1651,  fob 
His  Komocanon  or  collection  of  canons,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Balsamon,  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
both  the  Justells  ;  the  last  in  his  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon. 
Paris,  1G62,  torn.  ii.  p.  789.  Several  additional  letters 
and  tracts  have  crept  to  light  in  different  collections  ; 
but  bis  extensive  commentaries  on  Scripture,  his  large 
lexicon,  and  several  smaller  works  remain  still  in  M  S. 
For  an  account  of  his  writings  see  Fabricius,  BU>Uo. 
Grceca.  vol.  ix.  p.  311 — 519.  Of  his  public  life  and  the 
controversies  in  which  he  was  involved,  notice  will  be 
taken  in  the  next  chapter,  sect  27,  &c. — Mur. 
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works.1  Theodorus  Studites  is  likewise  in- 
debted to  the  controversy  respecting  images, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation  among 
those  who  have  come  after  him.2  Not 
much  better  or  more  learned  were  Theodorus 
Graptus,  who  suffered  much  in  defence  of 
image-worship;3  Methodius,  entitled  the 
Confessor,  because  no  penalties  or  pressure 
could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  defence 
of  images;4  Theodorus  Abucara;5  Petrus 
Siculu!?;6    Nicetas    David,7    and    others, 

1  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Martii,  ad  diem  xiii. 
p.  293  ;  Oudin,  Scriptores  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  2,  &c. 
[Nicephorus,  after  being  secretary  of  state  at  Constan- 
tinople and  in  high  honour,  retired  from  the  world  and 
became  a  monk.  He  was  learned,  devout,  and  exceed- 
ingly zealous  for  image- worship.  He  was  made  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  a.d.  806,  but  was  expelled  his 
see  ten  years  after  by  the  emperor  Leo  V.  who  was 
opposed  to  image-worship,  and  died  in  exile  a.d.  828. 
His  best  work  is  a  Compendious  History  from  Maurice 
a.d.  600,  to  a.d.  769,  extant  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  By- 
zantiruB.  He  also  wrote  a  Chronologia  Tripartita  or 
a  Catalogue  of  public  men  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Latins,  &c.  and  a  'S,-i\oiJ.t-pia  or  Index  of  canonical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  apocryphal  books  ;  annexing  to  each 
the  number  of  lines  (oti'xoi)  it  contained.  Besides 
these  historical  works  he  wrote  a  long  Epistle  to  Pope 
Leo  III.  containing  his  creed,  several  small  collections 
of  canons,  and  a  number  of  books  in  defence  of  image- 
worship. —  Mur. 

2  Theodorus  Studites  was  born  at  Constantinople 
a.d.  759,  became  a  monk  in  781,  and  abbot  in  794,  and 
four  years  after  head  of  the  monastery  of  Studium  in 
Constantinople,  whence  his  surname  Studites.  He  was 
zealous  even  to  madness  in  favour  of  image-worship  ; 
and  for  thirty  years  was  the  instigator  of  rebellions,  and 
the  dauntless  leader  of  them  (when  out  of  prison) 
against  the  government  which  was  opposed  to  image- 
worship.  He  died  a.d.  826  aged  67.  Besides  a  few 
tracts  on  monkery  and  monkish  saints,  he  has  left  us 
134  catechetical  Discourses,  and  a  vast  number  of  in- 
flammatory letters  in  defence  of  image-worship,  most 
of  which  or  at  least  parts  of  them  Baronius  has  inserted 
in  his  Annals.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and 
talent,  but  wasted  all  his  strength  on  the  controversy 
respecting  images. —  Mur. 

3  Theodorus  Graptus  was  a  monk  of  Palestine,  went 
to  Constantinople  ad.  818,  to  plead  the  cause  of  image- 
worship  ;  was  banished  four  times  for  his  abuse  of  em- 
perors and  others  and  his  seditious  movements  in  favour 
of  images;  and  at  last  died  in  exile  about  a.d.  810. 
He  has  left  us  a  Dispute,  an  Epistle,  and  Creed,  all  in 
defence  of  images. — Mur. 

i  Methodius  Confessor  was  well  born  at  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  went  to  Constantinople,  and  there  became  a 
monk.  About  a.d.  820  the  patriarch  sent  him  as  his 
envoy  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  guilty  of  adultery  and 
did  penance.  Returning  to  Constantinople  he  became 
very  zealous  in  defence  of  image-worship,  was  banished 
and  imprisoned  and  whipped.  But  in  842  he  was  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died  a.d.  847,  and 
has  left  us  five  orations  in  praise  of  monkery,  and  a 
collection  of  Canones  Pcenitentialet.  Some  of  his  ora- 
tions have  passed  for  works  of  Methodius  Patarensis 
who  flourished  a.d.  290. —  Mur. 

'■>  liavle.  Dictionnuin;  tome  i.  p.  35,  Sec.  art.  Abuctrus. 
[The  word  Abucara  signifies  bishop  of  Carta,  He  fol- 
lowed the  party.of  Photius,  but  afterwards  renounced  it 
and  joined  that  of  Ignatius.  According  to  Cave  he  flou- 
rished &.D.  867.  He  has  left  us  about  fort;  Disscrta 
tiuns,  doctrinal  and  polemic,  against  heretics,  .lews, 
and  Mnhnmnwnlans.  wMob  were  published,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  Grosses*,  with  the  Hodegtu  of  Anastasius,  Ingol. 
1606,  tto.— Mur. 

0  Petrus  Siculus  Bourl  hod  a.i>.  892)  was  ■  learned 
Ml  leman  whom  the  emperor  Basil  l.  sari  to  negociate 
an  exchange  of  prisoner!  in  Armenia*  There  he  bc- 
eame  acquainted  with  the  seel  of  the  new  ifanlchnreni 
or  Paulicians,  the  history  of  whose  origin,  progress,  and 
di  dine  he  afterwards  composed;  publish!  .1  <.r.  and 
Lat.  Ingol.  1604,  4to,  and  partially  in  Latin,  by  llaro- 


whose  names  would  perhaps  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  this  day,  had  not  the 
Greeks  been  involved  in  contests  with  the 
Latins   on    several   subjects,    and    among 

themselves    respecting    image  -  worship 

Among  the  Syrians  the  name  of  Moses  Bar- 
cepha  is  famous,  and  not  undeservedly. 
For  he  possessed  genius  and  skill  in  writing 
beyond  most  others,  as  his  works  evince.8 


nius,  Annul,  torn,  ix.;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn, 
xxii. — Mur. 

7  Nicetas  David,  a  learned  bishop  of  Paphlagonia, 
flourished  about  a.d.  880,  and  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  party  of  Ignatius,  whose  life  he  composed  full  of 
reproaches  against  Photius.  He  also  wrote  encomiums 
on  the  twelve  apostles  and  several  other  saints,  a  de- 
fence of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  a  commentary  on 
some  parts  of  Gregory  Naz.  His  life  of  Ignatius  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  Acts  of  the  eighth 
general  Council,  Ingol.  1G04,  4to;  and  in  Harduin, 
Concilia,  torn.  v.  p.  944 — 1009. — Mur. 

8  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  127, 
&c.  [Moses  Barcepha  was  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Beth- 
Raman,  and  inspector  of  the  churches  in  Babylonia. 
He  probably  flourished  near  the  close  of  this  century  ; 
Cave  says  about  a.d.  990.  His  three  books,  De  Para- 
diso,  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Syriac  by  Masius, 
were  published,  Antw.  15G9,  8vo ;  and  then  in  the  Bib- 
lioth. Patr.  torn.  xvii.  p.  456. —  Mur. 

The  Greek  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Nicephorus,  Chartophylax,  who  flourished  perhaps 
a.d.  801  and  wrote  two  Epistles  to  Theodosius,  a  monk 
of  Corinth,  containing  solutions  of  several  difficult 
questions  in  ethics ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus 
Gr.  et  Roman,  lib.  v.  p.  341,  and  Lat.  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn.  xii. 

Josephus,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  brother  of 
Theodorus  Studites  and  also  a  zealot  for  image-worship. 
He  was  deposed  a.d.  809,  exiled,  and  died  after  a.d.  81G. 
Gretzer  {De  Cruce,  torn.  ii.  p.  1200)  has  published,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  an  Oration  of  his  on  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ;  and  Baronius  ( Annates,  ad  ann.  808,  sec. 
22)  has  given  us  an  Epistle  of  his  in  Latin. 

Ignatius,  a  grammarian  and  deacon  at  Constantino- 
ple and  then  metropolitan  of  Nice.  He  flourished  a.d. 
810  and  was  alive  a.d.  828.  His  life  of  the  patriarch 
Tarasius  is  extant,  Lat.  in  Surius  and  in  Bolland  on 
Feb.  25th.  His  life  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Henschenius  and  Papebroch, 
on  March  12th. 

Naucratius,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  very  active  in 
favour  of  image-worship  for  which  he  was  often  im- 
prisoned. He  flourished  from  a.d.  8)3  till  after  a.d. 
820.  Several  letters  addressed  to  him  are  given  us  by 
Baronius  ;  and  a  very  long  one  containing  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  image-worshippers  is  inserted, 
Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xiv.  p.  903.  Cave 
(Hist.  Lit.  torn,  ii.)  gives  a  specimen  of  the  Greek,  but 
did  not  deem  it  worth  publishing  entire. 

Theophanes,  the  brother  of  Theodorus  Graptus  (see 
note  3,  on  this  page),  and  of  the  same  character,  conduct, 
and  fortune.  Yet  he  became  metropolitan  of  Nice  about 
a.d.  845.  We  have  a  Hymn  consisting  of  nine  odes  in 
memory  of  his  brother;  edited  by  Combefis,  Gr.  an  1 
Lat  in  his  Orig.  Corutantinop.  p.  224. 

Michael  Syncellus,  leader  of  the  choir  at  Constanti- 
nople, a  zealot  for  image-worship.  In  which  cause  he 
suffered  much.  He  flourished  about  a.d.  830,  and 
wrote  an  Encomium  on  St.  Dionysius  Arcop.  which  Is 
extant,  Gr.  and  Let.  in  the  Opp.  Dionyt.  Areop.  torn, 
ii.p.  207;  also  an  Encomium  on  the  holy  angels  and 
archangels  of  God,  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefis, 
Auctar.  Nov.  torn   i.  p.  1525. 

George  Hamartolos,  an  Archimandrite, who  flourished 
about  a.d.  842,  and  wrote  a  Chronicon  from  th» 
tion  to  a.d.  942,  which  '-till  exists  in  .Ms.     Prom  it  tli. 
succeeding  chronologists,  Cedrenus,  Theophanes,  Gly- 
oas,  fro.  have  copied  all  thai  is  valuable. 

Ignatius,  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  Curopalata, 
castrated  and  banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  lived  ■ 
monk  about  thirty  years,  was  made  patriarch  of  Con 
stantinoplc  a.d.  817,  quarrelled  with   Bard  a,  and  Wtt 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  ii. 


14.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  may 
justly  be  placed  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose 
last  office  was  that  of  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
He  was  the  common  preceptor  of  Germany 
and  France,  with  whom  no  one  in  this  cen- 
tury can  be  compared,  either  for  genius  or 
extent  of  learning  or  the  multitude  of  books 
lie  composed.  Whoever  acquaints  himself 
with  the  opinions  of  Rabanus  Maurus, 
learns  all  that  the  best  of  the  Latins 
thought  and  believed  for  about  four  cen- 
turies; for  his  writings  were  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  learned.1     A^obard  of  L3011S,  a 


deposed  and  banished  a.d.  858.  In  the  year  867  Pho- 
tius, his  competitor,  was  deposed  and  Ignatius  restored. 
He  died  in  878  aged  80  years.  Two  letters  and  one  dis- 
course of  his  are  extant,  Latin,  in  Harduin,  Concilia, 
torn.  v.  p.  791,  872,  937. 

Metrophanes,  metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  a.d.  858,  859, 
and  a.d.  867 — 880.  He  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of 
Photius  and  rose  as  he  fell.  He  has  left  us  a  letter 
giving  us  the  history  of  Photius  from  a.d.  858  to  870, 
which  is  extant,  in  Latin,  in  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ann. 
870,  sec.  453,  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin,  Concilia, 
torn.  v.  p.  1111. 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  Greek  emperor  from  a.d.  8G7 
— 886.  He  wrote  exhortations  to  his  son  Leo,  some 
orations,  addresses,  and  epistles,  still  extant,  besides 
some  things  which  are  lost. 

Michael  Psellus,  a  philosopher  who  flourished  a.d. 
870,  is  supposed  to  have  written  some  of  the  pieces 
which  go  under  the  name  of  another  Michael  Psellus 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century ;  particularly  a  pa- 
raphrase on  most  of  the  books  of  Aristotle,  a  Dialogue 
on  the  operations  of  demons,  a  tract  concerning  de- 
mons, &c. 

Stylianus,  surnamed  Mapa,  metropolitan  of  Neo- 
Cesarea  in  the  Provincia  Euphratensis,  who  flourished 
about  a.d,.  870.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Ignatius 
in  opposition  to  Photius,  for  whi'.ii  he  suffered  a  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  his  see  Ho  has  left  us  two  Epis- 
tles Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduiii,  Concilia,  torn.  v.  p.  1122, 
1130. 

Michael,  the  monk,  Syncellus  to  the  patriarch,  Igna- 
tius, flourished  a.d.  878,  and  wrote  an  Encomium  on 
Ignatius,  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin,  Concilia, 
torn.  v.  p.  1009,  and  a  life  of  Theodcrus  Studites,  from 
which  Baronius  in  his  Annales  has  made  various  ex- 
tracts. 

George,  chartophylax  of  the  great  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  archbishop  of  Nicomedia  about  a.d. 
880.  He  w  as  a  warm  friend  of  Photius.  Several  ora- 
tions and  some  poems  of  his  in  praise  of  saints  are  ex- 
tant, Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefis,  Auctar,  Nov.  Paris, 
1648,  torn.  i.  p.  995. 

Leo  the  Philosopher,  Greek  emperor  from  a.d.  886  to 
a.d.  911.  He  has  left  us  sixteen  sacred  orations,  some 
letters  and  tracts,  npoxeipov  vofxtxbi'sive  Delectus  Legum 
in  lx.  Tituli,  a  huge  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  Greek 
empire,  published,  Paris,  1647,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  7  vols, 
i'ol.  Kovcllce  Constitutiones  iii.  and  Tactica  sen  de  lie 
Mililari. 

Nicolaus,  surnamed  Mysticus,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople from  a.d.  892  to  a.d.  903,  when  he  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  opposing  the  divorce  of  the  empress 
and  the  marriage  of  another.  Bui  in  911  he  was  re- 
stored and  lived  till  924.  He  has  left  us  eight  Epistles, 
extant  in  the  Concilia,  or  in  Baronius,  Annales. — 
Mur. 

1  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Febr.  p.  500;  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p.  151.  [Also,  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bencd.  torn.  vi.  p.  1—45.  Raba- 
nus, or  Hrabanus,  surnamed  Maurus,  was  of  French 
extract  and  born  of  respectable  parentage  at  Mayencc, 
a.d.  776.  He  studied  first  at  Fulda,  where  he  was 
made  deacon  in  801.  The  next  year  he  removed  to 
Tours  to  study  under  the  famous  Alcuin.  After  one 
or  two  years  he  returned  to  Fulda,  and  was  made  head 
of  the  school  there  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  As  an  in- 
structor he  was  so  celebrated  as  to  draw  young  men  of 
talents  from  a  great  distance.     Among  his  pupils  were 


man  of  character  and  discernment  and  not 
destitute  of  learning,  would  have  deserved 
more  commendation,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
defender  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of 
Lewis  the  Meek  against  their  own  father.2 
Hilduin  obtained  notoriety  by  his  work 
entitled  Areopagitica.^  Eginhard,  abbot 
of  Seligenstadt,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  life  of  Charlemagne  and  of  other  works, 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  elegance  of 


"Walafrid  Strabo,  Servatus  Lupus,  and  others,  who  were 
among  the  first  scholars  of  their  age.  In  the  year  822 
he  was  made  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  which  office  he  was  for 
a  time  popular ;  but  at  length  the  monks  complained 
that  he  was  so  engaged  in  writing  books  as  to  neglect 
his  active  duties.  He  now  resigned  his  abbacy  and  re- 
tired to  a  literary  life.  This  was  in  842.  Five  years 
after  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mayence ;  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  his  death  a.d.  857.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  canonical  books  and  several  of 
the  apocryphal ;  also,  sermons,  letters,  and  tracts. — 
Most  of  his  works  as  published  are  comprised  in  G  vols, 
fol.  Cologne,  1627. —  Mur.  [This  celebrated  writer  is 
entitled  to  a  more  extended  notice  than  is  here  given. 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  further  information  on 
his  life,  character,  and  works,  will  find  the  amplest  do. 
tails  in  Bahr,  Gesehiclite  der  Fomis.  Liter,  suppl.  vol. 
par.  iii.  p.  415 — 443.  For  a  brief  notice  of  his  poetical 
writings  see  the  same  vol.  p.  105.  See  also  Conringius, 
De  Scriptoribus,  ssec.  ix.  cap.  i.  p.  104,  and  Brucker, 
Hist.   Crit.  Phil.  torn.  i.  p.  612.— R. 

2  Colonia,  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Ville  deLyon,  tome  ii.  p. 
93 ;  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Histor.  Critique,  tome  i.  p. 
178;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  567,  &c. 
[and  Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  ii.  Agobard  was  a 
Frank,  called  from  Spain  to  be  coadjutor  of  Leidrad, 
archbishop  of  Lyons  a.d.  813,  whom  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent,  independent  mind, 
of  great  learning  and  inflexibility.  He  attacked  the 
superstitions  of  the  age,  so  far  as  he  discovered  them, 
with  boldness  ;  was  very  zealous  against  the  Jews,  to 
whom  the  French  kings  were  disposed  to  grant  privi- 
leges ;  and  taking  sides  with  Lothaire  and  Pepin  against 
their  father,  Lewis  the  Meek,  he  went  so  far  that  on  a 
reconciliation  between  those  sovereigns  he  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric.  However  he  was  restored  and  held  his 
office  till  his  death  in  840.  He  attacked  Felix  of  Urgel, 
wrote  against  image-worship,  against  the  trial  by  or- 
deal, and  against  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  can  produce 
storms  and  hail  and  thunder;  and  when  some  pretended 
witches  were  arraigned  before  him  he  caused  them  to  be 
whipped  till  they  confessed  that  they  deceived  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  His  works  were  first 
published  by  Masson,  Paris,  1605,  8vo;  and  much  bet- 
ter, together  with  those  of  Leidrad  his  predecessor  and 
Amulo  his  successor,  by  Baluze,  Paris,  1666,  2  vols.  8vo. 
— Mur.  [And in Gallandius,  Biblio.  Jet.  Pair,  tom.xiii. 
p.  405,  Ike.  On  his  life  and  writings  see  Bahr, 
Gesehiclite  der  Rbmis.  Liter,  suppl.  vol.  par.  iii.  p.  383. 
&c. ;     Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  torn.  iii.  p.  629.—/?. 

3  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  607  [and 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  ii.  Hilduin  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Denys  about  a.d.  814,  and  of  St.  Germain  near 
Paris  in  8i6;  also  arch-chaplain  of  the  palace.  After 
being  in  great  favour  with  Lewis  the  Meek,  he  joined 
the  rebellion  of  his  sons  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices, 
and  banished  to  Corbey  in  Saxony  a.d.  830.  But  soon 
after  he  was  restored  to  his  Parisian  abbacies.  Lewis 
now  directed  him  to  write  a  full  history  of  St.  Dionysius, 
the  founder  of  his  monastery  and  the  reputed  first 
bishop  of  Paris.  This  Hilduin  executed  in  his  famous 
Areopagitica .  He  there  makes  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34,  after  being  bishop  of 
Athens,  to  have  travelled  to  Rome,  thence  to  Aries,  and 
at  last  to  Paris  where  he  founded  the  monastery  of  St. 
Denys  (Dionysius),  converted  vast  numbers,  was  bishop 
of  that  region,  and  at  length  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  To  him  also  he  ascribes  all  the 
works  which  go  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  This  is  his  famous  Areopagitica,  a  mere 
bundle  of  idle  tales  once  indeed  generally  believed,  but 
now  universally  rejected. — Mur. 
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bis  style  and  was  not  destitute  of  other  ex- 
cellences. l  Claudius  of  Turin  is  in  repu- 
tation at  this  day  for  his  exposition  of 
certain  books  of  Scripture,  and  for  his 
Chronology.2  Freculphus  of  Lisieux, 
whose  Chronicon  is  still  extant  compiled 
almost  entirely  in  the  very  words  of  the 
ancient  writers.3     Servatus  Lupus,  whose 

1  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  550;  and  his 
Life  <>/  Charlemagne,  as  published  by  Schmincke.  [  See 
above,  p.  276,  note  2. — Mur. 

2  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibfiotk.  Eccles.  de  M. 
Bu  Pin,  tome  i.  p  284.  [Claudius  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  educated  under  Felix  of  Urgel.  In  812  or 
813  he  became  a  presbyter  in  the  court  of  Lewis  the 
Meek,  and  commenced  writing  commentaries.  In  821 
Lewis  made  him  bishop  of  Turin.  He  immediately  set 
himself  against  all  image-worship,  and  even  removed 
and  destroyed  the  pictures  and  images  throughout  his 
diocese.  This  excited  strong  opposition  and  involved 
him  in  controversy  all  his  life.  Yet  he  persevered,  de- 
nounced image-worship  as  idolatry,  denied  that  the 
cross  was  to  be  honoured,  disapproved  of  pilgrimages, 
questioned  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  &c.  Hence 
some  have  considered  him  as  a  great  reformer,  and  as 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Waidenses.  He  certainly 
opposed  some  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age;  and  pro- 
bably contributed  to  preserve  more  independence  of  the 
pope  and  greater  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  the 
Alpine  countries,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  catholics  have  never  been  partial  to  him.  Indeed 
they  tax  him  with  great  errors.  Yet  he  was  never 
arraigned  as  a  heretic,  nor  removed  from  his  bishopric 
till  his  death  about  a.d.  839.  His  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  in  the  BiLliotli.  Patr.  torn, 
xiv.  p.  134.  His  other  commentaries,  though  not  in- 
ferior perhaps  to  those  of  Rabanus,  still  lie  in  MS. 
Probably  they  are  unfavourable  to  popery,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  he  maintained  the  original  parity  of  bishops 
and  presbyters.  He  wrote  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviii- 
cus,  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
a  short  Scripture  Chronology,  and  tracts  on  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  saints  which  are  lost  except  large 
fragments  quoted  by  his  antagonists.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Liter.  ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  livr.  xlvii.  chap,  xx.  xxi. 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  281,  407,  &c. 
and  Milner's  Church  Hist.  cent.  ix.  chap.  iii. — Mur. 
[See  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  des  principaux  comment,  da 
Not;.  Test.  p.  353.  The  Frafntioups  of  Claud,  to  his 
exposition  of  Leviticus  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
gians,  and  his  Dicta  in  Li'ctionem  on  Matthew's  Gospel 
are  given  by  Mabillon,  Vet.  Anal.  torn.  i.  p.  40.  At- 
tention ha3  been  recently  directed  to  his  unpublished 
works;  see  Rudelbach,  ClaudiiTaur.  Epi-.  ineditorurn 
operum  specimina,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation  on 
his  doctrines  and  works,  Copen.  1824,  8vo.  His  Pro- 
logueXo  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  has 
been  lately  published  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  his  Scriptorum 

lit.  nooa  collectio,  torn.  vii.  p.  274.  Respecting  this 
remarkable  man,  whose  character  has  been  viewed 
under  opposing  aspects  by  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
Bahr,  Get.  der  lidrnis.  Lit.  SuppL  vol.  part  iii.  p.  372, 
refers  to  Oudin's,  Comment,  de  Script.  Led.  torn.  ii.  p. 
27,  &C.  Nicol.  Anton.  BiUio.  Fit.  Hitp.  torn,  vi.  p.  5; 
Tiraboschi,  Aorta  deUa  hit,  rat.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  205, 
&o. ;  and  some  other  authorities. — 11. 

■i  Freculphus  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fulda,  and 
WM  made  bishop  before  a.d.  824.  Lewis  the  Meek 
I  at  him  as  an  envoy  to  the  pope  a.d.  829.  He  was 
prcs»  fit  in  various  councils  a.d.  82'J,  835,  837,  846,  and 
•849,  and  died  about  a.d.  850.  His  Chronicon  is  in 
twelve  books;  the  fast  seven  extend  from  the  creation 
to  the  Christian  era,  the  other  the  r  acta  to  a.d.  006. 
The  work  was  published,  Cologne,  1 539,  fol.  Beidelb. 
1597,  8vo,  and  in  the  Biblioth,  Patr.  torn.  xiv.  | 
— Mur.  [See  alee  Bltnt,  Qetchichu  der  Rom.  Lit. 
Suppl.  vol.  part  111.  p.  lxi.  Freculphus  was  not  antefe 
chronicler  and  compiler  ;  he  bad  aleo  a  high  characfe  r 

for  learning.  Tilth  mius  describes  him  as  "vn-  in 
divinis  gciiptoHs  studiosiesliDtts  <  t  valde  peritus,  atone 
indocenda  plebe satis idoneus,non minus  conversations 
qnam  scicntla  Insignis."  Of  the  Brat  or  scriptural 
portion  of  his   Chronicon,  sinbertus  Qemblaoenals  in 


Epistles  and  tracts  are  still  extant,  ranks 
among  the  most  agreeable  writers  of  those 
times ;  nor  was  he  so  much  lacking  in  acute- 
ness  of  mind  as  in  elegance  and  extent  of 
learning.4  Drepanius  Florus,  called  also 
Fiorus  Magister,  has  left  us  Poems,  Exposi- 
tions of  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  a  few 
other  writings.5  Christian  Druthmar  ex- 
pounded   the    Gospel    of   St.    Matthew.6 


his  De  Script.  Eccles.  cap.  xc.  says: — "  Difficultatem 
etiam  intercurrentium  quistionum  enodare  non  ne- 
glexit  et  interponendo  divinse  historic  seculares  his- 
torias,  contemporalitates  regnorum  sibi  coaptans,  con- 
sumrnavit  hoc  opus  in  septem  libris."—  it*. 

4  Hist.  Litter  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p.  255.  [Lupus 
surnamed  Servatus  was  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of 
Ferrara.  From  about  a.d.  82S  he  spent  eight  years  at 
Fulda  under  Rabanus;  then  some  time  at  Seligenstadt 
with  Eginhard.  He  next  went  to  court,  and  in  842 
was  made  abbot  of  Ferrara.  He  was  in  several  coun- 
cils and  once  envoy  to  Rome.  His  death  was  after 
a.d.  861.  He  wrote  Liber  de  Tribus  Qucestionibus, 
free-will,  predestination,  and  the  superabundance  of 
Christ's  merits  ;  also  a  Collectaneum  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, the  life  of  St.  Wigbert,  the  life  of  St.  Maximin 
of  Treves,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  Epistles ;  all 
well  edited  by  Baluze,  Paris,  1664,  8vo,  and  then  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1. — Mosheim's  account  of 
his  style  seems  not  very  consistent.  Lupus  wrote  in 
an  easy,  flowing  style,  tolerably  chaste  for  that  age,  but 
not  very  vigorous  nor  very  brilliant,  yet  on  the  whole 
agreeable. — Mur.  [His  works  appeared  in  an  improved 
edition  at  Antwerp,  1710,  8vo.  Hu  Pin  in  his  Biblio. 
des  Auteurs  Eccles.  tome  vii.  p.  175,  gives  a  still  more 
favourable  view  of  his  learning  and  his  style  of  compo- 
sition. "  En  considerant  Loup  comme  docteur  eccle- 
siastique,  je  puis  dire  que  non  seulement  il  etoit  tres 
verse  dans  les  belles  lettres  et  dans  les  sciences  profanes, 
mais  aussi  dans  la  doctrine  et  dans  la  discipline  dc 
l'eglise,  et  dans  les  ecrits  des  peres  latins ;  et  qu'il 
n'ecrivoit  pas  seulement  avec  purete,  avec  agrement  et 
avec  politesse,  mais  aussi  avec  beaucoup  de  solidite 
d'esprit  et  de  justesse."  Bahr,  a  still  more  competent 
critic  of  Latin  style,  describes  this  opinion  of  Hu  Pin 
as  "  ein  gerechtes  und  nicht  wohl  zu  bestreitendes 
Urtheil;"  and  he  afterwards  speaks  in  very  decided 
terms  of  the  eloquence,  and  purity  of  Lupus's  epistolary 
style : — "  welcher  die  lateinische  sprache  mit  eben  so 
grosser  Leichtigkeit  als  selbst  Zierlichkeit  zu  behandeln 
verstand."  Geschichle  der  Rbmis.  Lit.  Suppl.  vol. 
part,  iii  p.  457  and  459. — R. 

!>  Colonia,  Hist.   Litter,  de  Lyon,  tome  ii.   p.   135; 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p.  213,  Sec.    [Florus 
was  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Lyons,  and  flourished 
about  a.d.  837,  yet  he  was  a  writer  as  late  as  a.d.  852. 
His  commentaries  on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  printed 
as  the  work  of  Bede.     They  are  a  compilation  from 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  about  nine  other  fathers. 
He  also  wrote  on  the  canon  of  the  mass,   on  using 
compulsion  with  the  Jews,  on  the  election  and  duties 
of  a  bishop,   a  commentary  on  the    Psalms,    three 
books  on  predestination    against  John    Scotus,   nine 
poetic  paraphrases  of  some  psalms,  Hymns,  and 
ties,   and  five  other  poems.     Some  of  these  are  pub- 
lished, in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.   viii.  and  xv. 
billon,  Analcct.  torn,  iv.;  D'Achery,  Spicileg.tom.  \ii-; 
Mauguin,   Vindicia  Gratia;,  &C.  torn.  i.  ike.     Thi 
were  never  printed,  —  Mur.     [See  a  full  account 
life  and   an  analysis  of  his    various   works   in 
Geteh.  der  Bom.  Lit.   Suppl.  vol.  part  iii.  p.  417,  &C. 

— n. 

o  List.  1  /,,  r.  <£  /■/  France,  tome  v.  p.  Si.     [E 
mar  was  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of  Corhey    and 
flourished  about  a.d.  810.     His  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew is  so  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantlatlon 
that  the  friends  of  that  doctrine  bare  labou 
prove  the  work  corrupted   by  the  Luther 
vain,  for  ii  was  first  published  before  Lifthi  i-  l'  gan  to 
pep  iv  in  the  year  151 1.  by  r>  "•    *' 

is  now  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  ' 
Cave,  But.   Liter,  torn.  Li      Mur.     [1  cam 
edition  of   Druthmar'a   Commentary,    !>}   I 
though  it  Is  also  quob  d  In  David 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  ii. 


Godescbalcus,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  is  ren- 
dered immortal  by  the  controversies  re- 
specting divine  grace  and  predestination  to 
■which  he  gave  rise. l  Paschasius  Radbert, 
a  man  of  fame  in  the  controversies  respecting 
the  Lord's  supper,  has  left  us  beside  other 
works  a  book  on  that  subject,  which  af- 
forded matter  for  a  long  debate  in  that  age.2 
Bertram  or  Ratramn,  a  monk  of  Corbey, 
was  the  principal  antagonist  of  Radbert. 
His  tract  on  the  Lord's  supper,  drawn  up 


p.  168.  The  edition  of  1514  was  at  Strasburg  by 
Jacobus  Wimphelingus.  See  also  Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p. 
401. 

1  See  below,  chap.  iii.  sec.  22,  23,  of  this  century, 
Godescbalcus  or  Gotteschalcus  was  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Fuida.  When  ar- 
rived at  manhood  he  wished  no  longer  to  lead  a  mo- 
nastic life ;  but  was  compelled  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  had  devoted  him  to  such  a  life  in  his  child- 
hood, and  that  no  human  power  could  vacate  the 
transaction.  He  now  removed  to  Orbais,  was  ordained 
a  presbyter,  and  was  so  distinguished  as  a  scholar  that 
he  was  surnamed  Fulgentius.  Upon  some  disaffection 
between  him  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  travelled 
to  Italy  and  thence  to  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  Au- 
gustine was  his  favourite  author,  and  he  now  began  to 
advance  the  opinions  of  Augustine  respecting  divine 
grace  and  a  twofold  predestination.  Many  favoured 
those  views,  but  more  were  opposed  to  them.  The 
synod  of  Mentz  a.d.  847  condemned  his  sentiments; 
and  the  president,  Rabanus  Maurus,  sent  him  to  Hinc- 
mar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  whose  diocese  he  be- 
longed. The  next  year  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
synod  of  Chiersey,  condemned,  degraded,  and  shut  up 
by  Hincmar  in  the  monastery  of  Hauteville  ;  and  after 
twenty-one  years'  confinement  died  in  prison.  He 
persevered  to  the  last  in  his  opinions  and  was  denied 
Christian  burial.  He  wrote  two  statements  of  his 
faith,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  both  of  which  are  extant. 
In  one  of  them  he  offered  to  be  cast  into  boiling  water 
or  oil,  and  to  stake  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
issue.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  or  two  and  a  tract  on 
predestination;  but  they  are  lost.  See  Cave's  Hist. 
Liter.  Mauguin,  Vindicice  Prcedestinationis  et  Gratice, 
torn.  ii.  p.  45,  &c. ;  Cellot,  Hist.  Gotteschalci  Prcedesli- 
natiani;  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  5,  &c; 
Milner,  Church  Hist.  cent.  ix.  chap.  iv. — Mur.  [See 
also  Ussher's  tract,  Gotteschalci  et  Predest.  Controv.  ab 
eo  motce  historia,  See.  Dub.  1G31,  4to.  At  the  end  he 
published  for  the  first  time  the  two  Confessions  of  Got- 
teschalcus, which   are  reprinted  by   Mauguin  in  his 

Veter.  Auctor.  de  Prcedest.ct  Gratia,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  5. 
Various  other  authorities  ancient  and  modern,  referring 
to  this  persecuted  monk  and  his  controversies,  may  be 
seen  in  Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p.  480,  &c. — R. 

2  Paschasius  Radbert  was  a  French  monk  born  about 
a.d.  786.  In  the  year  844  he  became  abbot  of  Corbey 
in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  synod  of  Chiersey 
which  condemned  Godeschalcus  a.d.  849 ;  and  died 
Apr.  26,  a.d.  851.  The  Protestants  regard  him  as  the 
man  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
into  the  Romish  church.  Berengarius  taxed  him  with 
this,  and  even  Bellarmin  ( De  Script.  Eccles.  p.  288) 
says  :  Hie  auctor  primus  fuit,  qui  serio  et  copiose  scripsit 
de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  in  Eucharistia. 
But  Mabillon  {Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  vi. 
prsef.  p.  ix.  &c.)  endeavours  to  confute  this  charge. 
He  wrote  expositions  of  Matthew,  of  the  book  of 
Lamentations,  of  the  41th  Psalm,  De  Sacramento  Cor- 
poris et  Sanguinis  D.N.  Jesu,  ad  Pacidum  Liber; — De 

Corpore  et  Sang.  Domini,  ad  Frudegardum  Epistola ; 
the  life  of  St.  Adelhard,  the  passion  of  SS.  llufinus 
and  Valerius,  all  which  were  published  by  Sirmond, 
Paris,  1618,  fol.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Mala, 
and  De  Parfu  Virginia.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  ii. 
and  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p. 
126— 142.—  Mur.  [There  is  a  full  account  of  this 
writer,  with  a  critical  estimate  of  his  works,  several  of 
which  are  omitted  in  the  preceding  list  of  them,  in 
Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p.  462. — R. 


by  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  occasioned 
likewise  much  debate  among  the  learned.3 
Haymo  of  Halberstadt  wrote  books  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  specimens  rather 
of  industry  than  of  genius  and  learning.4 
TValafrid  Strabo  deserved  well  of  the 
church  in  that  age  by  his  Poems,  his  Lives 
of  Saints,  and  his  Exposition  of  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture.5  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
deserves  a  very  honourable  place  among 
the  Latin  writers  of  this  century.  For  his 
writings  on  various  subjects  show  that  his 
mind  was  not  of  the  ordinary  class,  but 
elevated,    independent,    and    zealous    for 


3  Concerning  both  Radbert  and  Ratramn  see  the 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p.  287  and  332. 
[Bertram  or  Ratramn  was  a  French  monk  of  old  Cor- 
bey, and  afterwards  abbot  of  Orbais.  He  flourished  as 
early  as  840,  and  was  still  alive  in  870.  He  was  a  de- 
vout, modest,  and  learned  man,  and  wrote  De  Partu 
Virgi7iis,  proving  that  the  Saviour  was  born  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  which  Radbert  answered,  maintain- 
ing the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  De  Prcedestina- 
tione,  in  vindication  of  the  sentiments  of  Godeschalcus, 
contra  Grcecorum  Errores,  De  Corpore  et  Sang.  Do- 
mini, in  opposition  to  Radbert,  and  De  Anima  Liber. 
— Mur.  [The  Benedictines  in  their  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France  (tome  v.  p.  333),  quoted  by  Mosheim,  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  abbot  of  Orbais,  as  here  stated 
by  Dr.  Murdoch.  For  an  account  of  Ratram,  of  his 
works,  several  being  omitted  by  Dr.  Murdoch,  and  of 
the  controversy  respecting  his  work  against  transub- 
stantiation, I  may  refer  once  more  to  that  valuable 
storehouse  of  information  on  the  mediaeval  as  on  the 
earlier  Christian  and  classical  Latin  writers,  Bahr's 
work  so  frequently  quoted,  with  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes.  See  Suppl.  vol.  part  iii.  p.  471. 
&c.—  R. 

4  Of  the  works  commonly  ascribed  to  Haymo  a  con- 
siderable part  are  not  his,  but  the  productions  of  Re- 
migius  of  Auxerre.  See  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor. 
Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  330  ;  Hist.  Litter  de  la  France, 
tome  v.  p.  Ill,  tome  vi.  p.  106;  Le  Beuf,  Recueil  des 
Diss,  sur  I' Hist,  de  la  France,  tome  i.  p.  278.  [Haymo 
or  Aymo  was  a  disciple  of  .Alcuin,  an  intimate  friend 
and  fellow  student  cf  Rabanus  Maurus,  a  monk  of  Fui- 
da, abbot  of  Hersfeld,  a.d.  839,  and  bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt, a.d.  841.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Mentz  in 
848,  and  died  853.  Among  the  writings  ascribed  to 
him  are  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  on  Isaiah,  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  on  the  Apocalypse,  all  of  which  are 
mere  compilations  from  the  fathers ;  Historia  Eccles. 
Briviarium  sice  de  Christianwum  Rerum  Manoria,  a 
mere  abridgment  of  Rufinus,  some  Homilies,  De 
Amore  Patrice  Ctflestis,  and  De  Corpore  et  Sang.  Do- 
mini Tractatus.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  ii.  and 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  v.  p.  585, 
Sec. — Mur.  [Also  Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p.  408,  where  the 
student  will  see  the  several  editions  of  Haymo's  sepa- 
rate works,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  published  in  one 
collection. — R. 

•>  See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p.  59.  [Wa- 
lafrid  Strabo  (or  Strabus  i.e.  squint-eyed)  was  a  Swa- 
bian,  studied  in  the  monastery  of  Richenau,  then  at 
Fulda  under  Rabanus,  became  head  of  the  school,  and 
at  last  abbot  of  Richenau  a.d.  842.  His  death  is  placed 
in  the  year  849.  He  was  learned  and  a  pleasing  writer, 
yet  bathed  in  monkish  superstition.  He  wrote  De 
Officiis  divinis,  sive  de  Exordiis  et  Lncrementis  Rerum 
Ecclesiasticarum,  Lives  of  several  saints,  various 
poems,  a  Tract  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Glossa  Ordinaria  I)derlinearis  in  S.  Scripturam, 
which  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Raba- 
nus Maurus. — Mur.  [and  first  published  at  Rome  in 
1472,  in  7  vols,  folio;  seven  other  editions  have  since 
appeared,  the  latest  being  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  6  vols. 
folio.  Ample  notices  of  this  writer  and  his  works  may 
be  seen  in  Bahr,  ubi  supra,  as  a  poet  at  p.  100,  as  a 
historical  writer  at  p.  217,  and  as  a  theologian,  at  page 
398.— R, 
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truth.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  arro- 
gant and  of  a  restless  temper.  His  works 
throw  much  light  on  both  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age.1  John 
Erigena  Scotus,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  combined 
the  study  of  philosophy  with  that  of  theo- 
logy, and  acquired  great  reputation  and 
fame  by  the  acufceness  of  his  mind,  and  by 
his  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin,  as 
well    as    by    his    original    compositions.2 

1  Hist.  Lifter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p.  54 1.  [Iiinc- 
mar  was  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  educated  under 
Hiiduin  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  near  Paris.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  and  in 
great  favour  at  court.  In  the  year  830  he  had  leave  to 
accompany  Hilduin  in  his  banishment  to  Saxony.  In 
the  year  845  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in 
which  office  he  continued  till  his  death  a.d.  SS2.  Pos- 
sessing talents  of  the  first  order  and  great  activity  and 
perseverance,  his  influence  at  court  and  in  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical transactions  of  that  part  of  the  country,  was 
immense.  Against  Augustinianism  and  in  favour  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gailican  church,  he  was  equally 
strenuous.  Yet  he  was  not  free  from  superstition,  as 
appears  from  his  justification  of  a  trial  by  ordeal 
(  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  070)  and  his  belief  in  purgatory  and 
visions.  (Ibid.  p.  805.)  Most  of  his  writings  are  still 
extant  edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1645,  2  vols.  fol.  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  ii.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengcsch. 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  20,  Sec. —  Mur.  [Ample  notices  of  Hinc- 
mar's  life  and  works,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  his 
character  and  acquirements,  may  be  seen  in  Blihr,  uhi 
supra,  p.  507—523.  Among  many  other  authorities, 
he  refers  to  these  more  recent  ones ;  W.  F.  Gess, 
Merkiciird.  von  Eel-en  u.  Scriften  Hinanars,  Gott. 
1805  i  Guizot,  Coins  d'Histoire  Moderne,  tome  iii.  p. 
80,  Sec.  Brussels  Ed.— E. 

2  See  Conringius,  Antiquit.  Academ.  p.  309  ;  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  pag.  416,  &c.  and  others. 
[John  Scotus  Erigena  was  a  native  cither  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  a  very  profound  scholar.  He  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  France,  and  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  About  the  year  850  he  wrote  his  tract  De 
I'radestinatione  .  Dei  co>itra  Gotteschalcum.  Being 
well  acquainted  with  Greek,  he  acquired  the  subtlety  of 
an  Aristotelian  and  the  propensity  to  mysticism  of  a 
Platonist.  His  great  work  he  entitled  Ilepi  ^vctikCov 
iJ-cpLtriiaros,  De  Divisione  Natures  sea  de  Rerum  Natu- 
ris,  ed.  Oxon.  1G81,  fol.  lie  translated  the  works  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  the  Scholia  of 
St.  Maximus  on  difficult  passages  of  Gregory  Naz.  and 
composed  a  tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  lost, 
1,-ut  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Several  writers  confound  him  with 
John,  a  Saxon  monk,  whom  King  Alfred  invited  over 
from  France  to  England  to  teach  in  his  school  at  Ox- 
ford, and  who  was  murdered  by  the  envious  monks. 
Hut  Mabillon  (Acta  Sanctor.  Ord,  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p. 
11  i,  cScc.)  shows  that  he  was  a  different  person,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  going  to  England  in  the 
days  of  Alfred.  He  was  alive  a.d.  812.  — Mur.  [There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Scotus  was  an  Irishman,  especially 
from  his  name  Erigena.  The  English  reader  will  see 
an  account  of  him  in  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica, 
vol.  v.  p.  5i)7,  Sic;  in  Lanigan's  Ecclet.  Hist,  qf  Ireland, 
vol.   iii.   p.    288,   c\e.  ;    Turner's   But.  of  the    Anglo- 

.  vol.  iii.  page  410,  Sec;  and  in  Moore's  Hist,  qf 
A,  vol.  i.  page  301,  fee.  lie  will  also  sec  some 
narks  on  Erigena*!  learning  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  W<  it, 
in  Hampden's  Hampton  Lectures,  On  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  p.  35,  and  not,  i.  p.  415.  This  most  com- 
petent judge  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  Erigena  io  the 
follov.u  one  of  the  most  remarkabl 

persons  In  the  history  of  the  middle  age.    He  e 
the  meteor  of  the  9th  century  i  an  no  one  of  hi 
temporaries  appears  to  he  shed  him  in  the 

depth  of  his  learning  or  the  a< ■>  bia  philoso- 

ilia  gnat  lean  ularly  hi.  knowledge 

of  language-,  the  On  k,  ii.  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic, 
appears  to  have  been  acquired  by  travels.     Ireland  was 


Remigius,?    Bertharius,4    Ado,5    Aimoin,6 


in  high  repute,  in  his  time,  for  its  learned  men.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied  to  lcrnn  there  only,  but  visited 
every  place,  and  made  inquiries  of  every  one  where  in- 
formation might  be  obtained  respecting  works  of  phi- 
losophy." With  regard  to  the  wrcrk  of  Erigena  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  supposed  to  be  lost,  some  critics  con- 
ceive that  it  is  the  same  work  which  is  extant  under 
the  name  of  Bertram  or  Ratramn  of  Corbey ;  but  the 
evidence  against  this  supposition  seems  to  preponderate. 
I  find  it  stated  that  a  MS.  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
Vatican,  containing  a  commentary  of  Erigena  upon 
the  Monarchia  Coelestis  of  Dionysius,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously translated  from  the  Greek, containing  sentiments 
opposed  to  transubstantiation,  and  which  lias  recently 
led  a  German  Romanist  critic  to  ascribe  the  Protestant 
view  of  the  Eucharist  to  him  as  its  first  proposer,  and 
not,  as  the  divines  of  the  papal  church  usually  teach,  to 
Berengarius.  Though  his  work  be  lost  we  can  now  be 
under  no  doubt  as  to  his  real  sentiments  on  this  vital 
point.  B:ihr  ha3  treated,  with  his  usual  research  and 
critical  skill,  the  life  and  writings  of  this  remarkable 
man,  and  given  us  by  far  the  best  account  which  is  ex- 
tant. He  refers  to  the  following  recent  works  on  Eri- 
gena: P.  Hjort,  J.  Scotus  Erigena  oder  von  d.  Ursprunge 
einer  Christ.  Phil  &c.  Copen.  1823;  II.  Schmid,  Mys- 
ticinnus  des  Mittelallers,  Sec.  Jena,  1824  ;  F.  A.  Stau- 
denmaier,  J.  Scotus  Erigena  und  die  Wissenschaft 
seiner  Zeit.  Frankf.  1834;  Guizot,  Coins  d'Histoire 
Mod.  tome  iii.  p.  11G,  &c.  lecon.  20  ;  with  two  disserta- 
tions, one  by  C.  F.  Hock  in  the  Bonn  Zeitschrift  for 
1835,  and  the  other  by  Frommullerin  Steudel's  Tubing. 
Zeitschrift  for  1830. — R. 

3  There  were  two  eminent  men  in  this  century  of  the 
name  of  Remigius.  The  one  bishop  of  Lyons  and 
active  from  a.d.  850  to  a.d.  875,  in  several  councils  in 
behalf  of  Augustinianism  and  Godeschalcus.  He  wrote 
De  tribus  Episcoporum  Epistolis  (in  defence  of  Augus- 
tinianism), Libellus  de  tenenda  Scriptures  veritate  et 
Sunct.  Fat  rum  aulhoritate  sectanda  and  Absolutio 
questionis  de  generali  per  Adamum  damnatione,  et  spe- 
ciali per  Christum  ex  eadem  ereptione  electorur.x.  These 
tracts  are  in  the  Billioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xv.  :  and  in 
Mauguin,  Collectio  Scriptor.  de  Prcndestinatione,  Sec. 
torn.  i.  The  other  Remigius  was  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  St.  Germain  in  Auxerre,  and  hence  called  Autissic- 
dorensis.  In  the  year  882  cr  subsequently  he  was 
called  to  Rheims  to  take  charge  of  the  bishops  school. 
He  died  about  a.d.  900.  His  works  are  Commentaries 
on  all  the  Psalms  of  David,  on  the  last  eleven  minor 
prophets,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (sometimes 
ascribed,  though  falsely,  to  Haymo  of  Halberstadt),  and 
an  exposition  of  the  mass.  All  these  are  compilations 
from  the  fathers.— Mur.  [Of  Remigius  of  Lyons  see 
Bafar,  u'.i  supra,  p.  503,  and  of  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
and  his  various  works  see  p.  520,  &c. — K. 

4  Bertharius  was  of  noble  French  origin,  and  first 
a  monk  and  then  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy  from 
a.d.  850  till  his  death  in  the  year  884.  The  Saracens 
frequently  plundered  that  monastery  and  at  last  slew 
Bertharius  at  the  altar.  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Jlened.  torn.  vi.  p.  472,  &c.  He  wrote  several 
discourses,  poems,  and  lives  or  eulogies  of  saints,  mo.-t 
of  which  remain  unpublished  in  the  archives  of  his 
monastery. — Mur.  [He  was  also  a  "  philosophus  et 
medicus  insignis,"  as  we  are  told  by  Trithemius.  See 
Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p.  240,  for  a  notice  of  his  poetical,  and 
p.  525,  of  his  other  works. — B. 

5  Ado,  a  French  monk,  born  about  a.d.  S00,  made 
archbishop  of  Vienne  a.d.  860,  and  died  a.d.  870.  He 
was  much  esteemed  and  active  in  several  councils  in 
favour  cf  Augustinianism.  He  wrote  a  Marty 
before  he  was  a  bishop,  and  afterwards  a  brief  chrono- 
logy from  the  creation  to  about  a.d.  870  ;  also  the  lives 
of  some  saints.  See  Mabillon,  ubi  supra,  torn.  vi.  p. 
278— 290.— Mur. 

c>  Aimoin,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Germain  near 
Paris,  near  the  close  of  this  century.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  miracles  ami  of  the  removal  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Germain  and  St.  George,  extant  in  Mabillon, 
ubi  SUpra,  torn.  iv.  p.  Vi,  &0  ;  and  torn.  vi.  p.  I  '■  fcc 
This  Aimoin  nm-t  not  lie  confounded  with  Almoin  the 

Benedictine  monk  of  Pleuryin  the  11th  century,  the 

author  of  the  Historia        fi 

Labb6,  Dc  Script.  Ecclet.  ad  Beuarmittmm, 

Mur. 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  ii. 


Heric,1  Regino  of  Prum,2  and  others  are 
here  passed  over,  as  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  them  may  easily  be  obtained  from  com- 
mon writers.3 

1  Herricus  or  Erricus.  born  at  Hery  a  village  near 
Auxerre,  and  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Auxerre  near  the 
close  of  this  century.  He  wrote  six  books  of  poetry  on 
the  life  of  St.  Germain,  and  two  books  of  prose  respect- 
ing his  miracles,  besides  numerous  Homilies  soma  of 
which  are  now  inserted  in  the  Homiliarium  of  Paul 
Diaconus.  Bee  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  torn.  ii. — Mur.  [See 
also  Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p.  111. — R. 

2  Kegino  was  a  German,  a  monk  of  Prum  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Treves,  chosen  abbot  there  a.d.  892,  opposed 
and  induced  to  resign  a.d.  809.  He  died  a.d.  908. 
His  Ckronicon  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  year  907, 
and  continued  by  another  hand  to  a.d.  972,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  the  Franks  and  Teutones.  It 
is  printed  among  the  Scriptures  rerum  German,  ed.  of 
Pistorius,  torn.  i.  His  two  books  De  Discipl  Eccles.  et 
ii?!.  Christ,  (a  collection  from  councils  and  the  fathers 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  law)  are  best  edited  by  Ealuze, 

Paris,  1671,  8vo Mur.    [Of  Kegino  as  a  chronicler  see 

Bahr,  ubi  supra,  p.  184,  and  as  a  theologian,  ibid,  page 
533,  &e.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  his  De  Discip. 
Eccles.  &c.  is  that  by  F-  G-  A.  Wassersehleben,  Leip. 
1840,  8vo — R. 

3  The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Benedictus  Anianensis,  born  in  Lower  Languedoc 
a.d.  751,  educated  at  court,  and  for  some  years  em- 
ployed in  civil  life.  In  the  year  774  he  retired  to  a 
monastery ;  and  six  years  after  to  avoid  being  made 
aobot,  withdrew  to  a  cell  near  the  river  Aniane,  where 
monks  gathered  around  him,  and  he  became  abbot  of 
that  and  a  dozen  other  monasteries  propagated  from  it. 
He  died  a.d.  814.  See  his  life  written  by  Ardo,  his 
disciple,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn, 
v.  p.  183 — 215.  He  wrote  Codex  Regularum  Monasti- 
car.  (a  collection  of  the  rules  of  most  orders  of  monks 
previous  to  his  time),  edited  by  Holstenius,  1661,  and 
Paris,  1664,  4to,  Concordia  Regularum,  a  collection  of 
exhortations  to  monks,  Modus  dicersarum  Pwniten- 
tiarum,  and  some  epistles.  Sec  page  297,  above. — R. 

Ludger,  a  monk  of  Utrecht  who  spent  some  time  in 
England,  and  travelled  in  Italy,  became  abbot  of  Wer- 
den  and  bishop  of  Mimeguen,  a.d.  802,  and  died  a.d. 
809.  See  his  life  written  by  Altfrid,  the  second  bishop 
after  him,  in  Mabillon,  ubi  supra,  torn.  v.  p.  14 — 33. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
and  some  letters  still  extant. 

Smaragdus,  abbot  of  St.  Michael  in  the  diocese  of  Ver- 
dun, flourished  about  a.d.  810,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Diade- 
ma  M onachorum  a  commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  Via  Regia  a  letter  for  Charlemagne  to  the 
pope,  Acts  of  a  conference  at  Rome  a.d.  810,  and  a 
grammatical  commentary  on  Donatus  never  pub- 
lished. 

Amalarius,  a  deacon  and  perhaps  rural  bishop  of 
Metz.  He  flourished  from  a.d.  812  to  a.d.  836,  and 
wrote  De  Diciuis  sice  Ecclesiasticis  OJficiis,  and  De 
Ordine  Antiphonarum  (both  in  the  Biblioth.  Put  rum, 
torn,  xiv) ;  also  some  epistles,  Ecloga  in  Canonem 
Alissce,  and  Regula  seu  Iustitutio  Canonicorum. 

Hatto,  abbot  of  Richenau  and  bishop  of  Basil,  a.d. 
811 — 836.  He  wrote  some  capitula  for  his  diocese,  and 
an  account  of  the  visions  of  Wettin,  Hildegard,  and 
other  monkish  saints. 

Hatting  or  Hetto,  archbishop  of  Treves  a.d.  814,  &c. 
has  left  us  two  epistles. 

Frotharius,  abbot  of  St.  Aper  and  bishop  of  Toul, 
a.d.  817 — 837.  He  wrote  Epistolarum  Liber,  addressed 
to  various  bishops,  published  by  Du  Chesne  among  the 
Script,  rer.  Francic.  torn.  ii.  p.  719. 

Ebbo  or  Ebo,  a  German,  educated  at  the  imperial 
court,  employed  some  time  in  civil  affairs,  then  abbot 
of  St  Remigius,  and  a.d.  816  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
In  822  he  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  commission 
to  convert  the  northern  nations ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  made  two  journeys  to  Denmark.  In  the  year 
833  he  joined  the  revolt  of  Lothaire  against  his  father 
Lewis,  for  which  he  lost  his  bishopric  and  was  kept  in 
custody  at  Fulda  and  ether  places.  In  840  lie  was  re- 
stored to  his  see,  but  lost  it  the  next  year.     In  814  he 


was  made  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  and  died  a.d  851.  Of 
this  restless  prelate  we  have  nothing  remaining  but  his 
Apo'ogeticum presented  to  the  council  of  Hildesheim, 
and  published  in  the  Concilia. 

Halitgarius,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras  a.d.  816. 
He  accompanied  Ebbo  in  one  of  his  excursions  to  Den- 
mark. In  828  the  emperor  Lewis  sent  him  as  envoy  to 
Constantinople.  He  returned  the  next  year  with 
abundance  of  relics,  and  died  in  831.  He  wrote  De 
Vitus  et  Firtutibus,  Ihmediis  Peccatorvm,  et  Ordine  et 
Judiciis  Pa'nih?itia?,  published  by  Canisius,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  xiv  p.  906. 

Paschal  II.  pope  a.d.  817—824,  has  left  us  three  Epis- 
tles, which  are  in  the  Concilia. 

Sedulius,  a  Scot  who  flourished  about  a.d.  818,  and 
compiled  from  the  fathers  a  Colleetuneum  seu  Explana- 
tio  in  Epistolas  S.  Pauli,  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum,  torn.  vi.  p.  494.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Sedulius  the  poet.  See  Labbe,  De  Scriptor.  Ecclesi. 
apud  Btllarminum,  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  p.  149 — 152 
[Cardinal  Mai,  in  his  Script,  let.  nettm  Collectio,  torn, 
ix.  p.  159  — 181,  has  given  this  writer's  E.rpositiones  in 
argumenta  evangeliorum  Matth  Marc,  et  Lucce.  Lani- 
gan,  in  his  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  page  255, 
claims  him  as  an  Irishman  and  abbot  of  Kildare  from 
821  to  his  death  in  829.—  R. 

Dungal,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  near  Paris  a.d.  821, 
He  wrote  a  confutation  of  Claudius  of  Turin  in  vindi- 
cation of  image-worship,  which  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum,  torn.  xiv.  p.  196,  and  a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  De 
Eclipsi  Solari.  [That  Dungal  was  an  Irishman  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Benedictine  authors  of  the  Hist.  Litter. 
de  la  France,  tome  iv.  sub  roce.  See  a  brief  notice  of 
him  in  Lanigan's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Inland,  vol.  iii.  p. 
256,  and  of  his  works  in  Bahr,  uli  supra,  p.  372. — R. 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  a.d.  821 — 843.  He  was 
much  employed  on  councils,  and  wrote  against  Clau- 
dius of  Turin  an  Apologcticuin  for  retaining  images 
but  without  worshipping  them ;  also  De  Institutione 
Laicorum,  and  De  Institutione  Regia,  extant  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Pat  rum,  torn.  xiv.  p.  166. 

Eugenius  II.  pope  a.d.  824— S27,  has  left  us  two 
Epistles  and  nine  Decrtta.  extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Gregory  IV.  pope  a.d.  828 — 844.  Three  of  his  Epis- 
tles are  in  the  Concilia,  and  another  concerning  the 
monastery  of  Fleury  in  Baluze,  Miscell.  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

Ansegisus,  abbot  of  various  monasteries  in  France 
from  a.d.  807  till  his  death  in  833.  He  collected  the 
Capitularia  Carol*  Magjii  de  Rebus  jjnrserttm  Ecclesi- 
asticis, best  edited  by  Baluze,  Paris,  1677,  2  torn.  fol. 
His  life  written  by  a  contemporary  is  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
Sanctor.   Ord.  Bened.  torn.  v.  p.  593,  &c. 

Ardo.  called  Smaragdus,  abbot  of  Aniane  and  author 
of  the  life  of  his  predecessor  Benedictus  Anianensis, 
which  is  in  Mabillon,  ubi  supra,  torn.  v.  p.  183,  \c 
Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but 
some  ascribe  them  to  another  of  the  same  name. 

Theganus,  a  learned  French  gentleman  and  suffragan 
to  the  archbishop  of  Treves.  He  flourished  about  a.d. 
837,  and  wrote  Annates  de  gestis  Ludovici  Imp.  ab  ann. 
813  usque  ad  ann.  837,  extant  among  the  Script.  Re- 
rum  Francicar.  ed.  Du  Chesne,  torn.  ii. 

Amulo,  Amulus,  or  Amularius,  archbishop  of  Lyons 
a.d.  841 — 852,  or  longer.  He  wrote  Epistola  ad  Theo- 
baldum,  exploding  certain  relics  and  the  venders  of 
them.  Ad  Godeschalcum  Epistola  disapproving  his  opi- 
nions, and  three  tracts  on  free-will,  predestination, 
and  grace ;  all  which  were  published  by  Baluze,  sub- 
joined to  the  works  of  Agobard,  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  torn.  xiv.  p.  329. 

Nithardus,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  first  a  courtier 
and  soldier  and  then  a  monk.  He  flourished  a.d.  843, 
and  died  in  853.  He  has  left  us  De  Dissidio  fidorum 
Ludovici  Pii  from  a.d.  814 — 843,  published  by  Pithoeus, 
and  by  Duchesne,  Script.  Rer.  Francic.  torn.  ii.  pag. 
259. 

Sergius  II.  pope  a.d.  844 — 847  has  left  one  Epistle, 
extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Prudens  or  Prudentius,  a  Spaniard,  but  bishop  of 
Troyes  in  France.  He  flourished  a.d.  846  and  died  in 
861.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  predestination,  &c. 
against  John  Scotus,  Hincmar,  &c.  which  are  extant  in 
the  Biblio.  Pat.  torn.  xv.  p.  593  ;  and  also  in  Mauguin, 
lindicia;  Gratia',  torn.  ii. 

Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon  a.d.  847—856.  His  Epistle 
to  Hincmar  of  Rheims  is  printed  in  the  Opera  Hinc- 
muri,  torn.  ii.  p.  838. 

Eulogius  of  Corduba  flourished  from  \.D.  847  to  859, 
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when  he  was  beheaded  by  the  Saracens  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  their  laws.  He  wrote  Memorials  Satictorum 
sine  de  Martyribui  Cordubensilus,  Apologeticus  pro 
Mnrli/ribus,  Exhoriath  ad  Martyrium,  and  several 
Epistles  ;  all  extant  infer  Serum  Hispanic.  Script,  torn, 
iv.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xv.  p.  242. 

Alvarus,  a  Spanish  Christian  of  Corduba,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Eulogius.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Eulo- 
gius,  several  epistles,  and  a  tract  entitled  Scintilla: 
Patrum,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  published 
with  the  works  of  Eulogius. 

Leo  IV.  pope  a.d.  847 — 855,  has  left  us  two  entire 
epistles  and  fragments  of  several  others,  besides  a  good 
homily  addressed  to  presbyters  and  deacons  on  the  pas- 
toral duties,  extant,  in  the  Concilia. 

AVendelbert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Prum,  who  flou- 
rished a.d.  850.  He  wrote  the  life  and  miracles  of  St. 
Goar<in  Mabillon,  Ada  Sand.  Ord.  Bened.  torn-  ii.  p. 
269,  &c.) ;  also  a  martyrology  in  heroic  verse  pub- 
lished among  the  works  of  Bede,  torn.  i.  under  the 
title  of  Ephemeride*    Bedcs. 

jEneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  a.d.   884—869.     He  wrote 
times  Grcecoriwt,  published  by  D'  Achery, 
Spieileg  torn.  vii.  and  a  short  epistle  to  Hincmar. 

diet  III.  pope  a.d.  855—858.     Pour  of  his  Epis- 
tles are  in  the  Concilia. 

Herard,  archbishop  of  Tours  a.d.  855 — 871,  has  left 
10  Capilula  addressed  to  his  clergy,  and  some  other 
papers,  in  the  c 

Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  a.d.  856 — 871,  when  he  was 
deposed.  This  proud  and  tyrannical  prelate  quarrelled 
with  his  uncle  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Khtims,  with 
the  king,  with  his  clergy,  and  others  ;  appealed  to 
Rome  and  obtained  support  from  the  pope,  but  was 
finally  put  down.  He  died  about  a.d.  8s  1.  There  re- 
main of  him  several  epistles  and  documents  relating  to 
his  contests,  extant  among  the  works  of  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  and  in  the  Concilia. 

Angelcmus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Luxeuil  in  Bur- 
gundy who  flourished  a.d.  85G.  He  wrote  Stromata 
or  Commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  Kings,  and  also 
on  the  Canticles,  extant  in  the  Billio.  Patrum,  ton;. 
xv.  p.  307. 

Nicolaus,  pope  a.d.  853 — 867.  He  began  the  contro- 
versy with  Fhotius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
opposed  King  Lcthaire's  divorce  of  his  queen.  He  has 
left  us  about  100  epi.-tles,  a  reply  to  the  interrogatories 
of  the  Bulgarians  in  106  Capitult.  besides  decrees  and 
rescripts  on  various  subjects.  His  letters  were  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  15  42,  foL  and  with  his  other  works  are 
now  in  the  Concrlia. 

Isaac,  bishop  of  Langres,  a.d.  859—878,  or  longer. 
He,  or  Isaac  abbot  of  Poictiers  wrote  a  long  epistle  De 
Can/Hit  Mi  ce,  publisl  ed  by  D'Achery,  Spieileg.  torn. 
xiii.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Coltectio  Canonum  like  the 
Greek  Nomo-canon,  compiled  from  the  Capitula  of  the 
French  kings  and  the  decisions  of  councils,  which  was 
published  by  Sirmond,  and  since  in  other  Collections 
of  Councils. 

Hulderic,  Udalric  or  Hulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg  a.d. 
860—900.  He  was  a  distinguished  prelate,  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Pope  Nicolaus  reprobating  his  rigid  en- 
forcement of  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.  This  famous 
letter,  which  Pope  Gregory  VII.  condemned  as  hereti- 
cal a.d.  1079,  has  been  often  printed  by  the  Protes- 
tants. 

Hadrian  or  Adrian,  pope  a.d.  8G7— 872.  He  conti- 
nued the  contest  with  Photius,  and  assumed  great  power 
in  France.  Twenty-six  of  his  epistles,  besides  some 
addresses  and  papers,  are  extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  an  abbot,  presbyter,  and 
librarian  at  Rome,  who  was  papal  envoy  to  Constanti- 
nople, tO  Naples,  &C.      He  WBJ  one  of  the  moat  learned 

men  of  hla  time  (a.d.  870— ssGj  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language.  He  wrote  Ada  ('<  , 
Censtanthtop.  If.  m  l.atm,  falsely  called  the  eighth 
general  Council,  a.d.  Mi,  Acta  ConcilU  Nicami  II. 
a.m.  787,  in  Latin,  lii\t.  Eceiet.  sive  Chrtmographia 
Tripartita  compiled  from  Nieephorus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  George  Syneellue,  and  Theophanei 
Confessor,  Historia  de  ntis  Romanorum  Pontificum, 
l.iinr  PontiJIcialis  IV-  m  Bi,  POto  r  to  Pope  Nicolaus 
1.  Collectanea  m  Uaqma  tpettaniau  Historiam  I .■'• 
tketitarum ;  besides  rations  letters  and  tract-,  either 
ciginal  or  trans!  d  abstracts,  published  by 


Sirmond,  Paris,  1620,  8vo.  His  Acts  of  councils  and 
his  lives  of  the  popes  are  inserted  in  the  Concilia. 

John  VIII.  pope  a.d.  872 — 882.  He  was  an  active 
pope  but  greatly  harassed  by  the  Saracens,  who  infested 
all  southern  Italy.  There  are  extant  in  the  Concilia 
and  elsewhere  326  of  his  epistles. 

Hartmutus  or  Hartmannus,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  a.d.  872 
— 883.  He  wrote  some  poems  and  hymns  published  by 
Canisius,  Lectiones  Anliq.  torn.  v.  also  the  life  of  St. 
\\  iborada,  a  virgin  martyr,  extant  in  Mabillon,  Ada 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  tcm.  vii.  p.  42,  &c. 

John,  a  deacon  at  Rome  and  the  friend  of  Anastasius 
Biblioth.  who  flourished  a.d.  875.  He  wrote  the  life 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  which  is  in  all  the  editions 
of  the  works  of  Gregory,  and  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sand. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn.  i.  p.  389,  &c. 

Usuardus,  a  French  monk  of  St.  Germain  near  Paris, 
who  flourished  a.d.  876.  Displeased  with  the  brevity 
of  the  martyrologies  of  Jerome  and  Bede,  he  wrote  one 
more  full  and  particular,  under  the  countenance  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  It  was  published,  Louvain,  1568, 
bvo,  and  with  omissions  of  what  displeased  the  Papi.-.ts, 
at  Antwerp,  1587,  8vo. 

Abbo,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain,  having  witnessed  the 
siege  of  Paiis  by  the  Normans  in  the  year  S87,  com- 
posed a  history  of  it,  in  very  uncouth  verses,  published 
among  the  Script.  Hist.  Franc. 

Stephen  V.  pope  a.d.  885 — 891,  has  left  us  three 
Epistles  and  part  of  another. 

Volfhardus,  a  Benedictine  monk  and  presbyter  in 
the  diocese  of  Eichstadt,  who  flourished  a.d.  8*:,s  has 
left  us  a  life  of  St.  Walpurga  or  .^t.  Walpurgis,  extant 
in  Mabillon,  Ada  Sand.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  iv.  p.  260,  &c. 

Hercmbertus  or  Erchembertus,  a  monk  of  Monte 
C'assino  a.d.  887.  He  wrote  a  Chronicon  or  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  Lombards  continued  to  a.d.  888;  an 
abridgment  of  which,  made  (it  is  supposed)  by  the 
author  himself,  was  published  at  Naples,  16^6,  4to,  toge- 
ther with  three  other  Chronicons. 

Adrevaldus  or  Adalbertus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Fleury  a.d.  890,  wrote  the  history  of  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Seholastica  from  Monte 
C'assino  to  Fleury ;  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  338,  &c.  He  also  wrote  De 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  John  Scotus,  extant  in  D'Achery,  Spieileg.  torn.  xii. 

Asserus,  a  Biitish  monk,  much  employed  by  Alfred 
the  Great  and  by  him  made  bishop  of  Sherborne.  He 
flourished  a.d.  890,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  King  Alfred,  published  among  the 
Script.  Iterum  Anglic,  ed.  Francf.  1C02,  p.  1,  Sec. 
[There  was  another  Asserus,  or  Ingulfo  Aeker,  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  Scotus  Erigena  and  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
with  whom  this  Asserus  of  Sherborne  is  confounded  by 
Cave  and  Fabricius.  The  former  wrote  the  Ckronieon 
Pami  St.  Ifeot,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Gale's  Historia  Britannicce,  Kc.  seriptores  oisinti, 
Oxf.  1087-91,  2  vols.  fol.  But  Lappenberg  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Chronioom  "can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  century."  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
vol.  i.  p  39,  Intro.— It. 

GulielmuB,  librarian  of  the  church  of  Rome  a.d.  890. 
He  continued  Anastasius'  lives  of  the  popes  from  a.  d. 
867  to  a.d.  891. 

Solomon,  a  German  monk,  abbot,  and  at  last  bishop 
of  Constance  a.d.  890—920.  He  left  several  poems, 
published  in  the  Biolio.  Pair.  torn.  xvi. 

Formosus,  pope  a.d.  891—896.  He  had  sharp  con- 
tests with  the  citizens  of  Rome;  and  when  dead  bis 
successor,  Stephen  VII.  dug  up  his  remains,  deposed 
him,  mutilated  his  body,  and  cast  it  into  the  Tiber. 
Two  of  his  Epistles  are  extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Auxilius,  a  writer  little  known,  who  flourished  about 
a.d.  894,  and  composed  a  history  of  Pope  Formosus  and 
the  contests  respecting  him,  in  the  Biblio.  Patrum,  torn, 
xvii.  p.  1. 

The  popes,  Stephen  VII.  a.d.  ;.  John  IX. 

a.d.  898— 900,  and  Benedict  IV.  a.d.  900-  904,  have 
h  ft  the  first  two  epistles,  the  w\i  four,  and  the  third 

two,  which  are  in  the  Cmirilia — Mur.  [On  all  these 
minor  Latin  writers  of  the  ninth  centurj,  and  i  I 

ral  others  not  eaenttoued  i>\  Cave,  the  studi  i  i  will  And 

much  valuable  information  in  Btihr's  i  .'"  I1,lv 

citi  d,  to  wit,  the  Bupph  nient.iiy  volume  ol  hi-  '•'  "  hicht* 
dir  Rdmischen  LUtratur,  part  ill.  Carlsrube,  184  ,     K, 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  u. 


CHAPTER  III. 

H  r  STORY  OF   RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1 .  In  the  West,  so  long  as  those  persons 
survived  -whom  the  liberality  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  zeal  for  Christianity  had 
prompted  to  the  study  of  the  bible  and  to  a 
candid  investigation  of  truth,  a  barrier 
existed  to  the  ingress  of  many  errors  and 
superstitions  among  the  Latins.  And  ac- 
cordingly not  a  few  proofs  may  be  collected 
out  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  showing 
that  the  truth  had  some  strenuous  vindica- 
tors. But  as  these  men  were  gradually  re- 
moved, and  barbarism  regained  its  former 
ascendency,  a  flood  of  superstitious  and 
pious  follies  and  of  base  and  degrading 
opinions  rushed  in  from  all  quarters.  None 
were  more  zealous  and  active  in  the  propa- 
gation of  them,  than  the  professed  teachers 
and  patrons  of  piety  and  religion,  who  were 
corrupted  partly  by  their  great  ignorance 
and  partly  by  their  selfish  passions.  The 
state  of  things  was  not  much  better  in  the 
East  and  among  the  Greeks,  although  here 
and  there  an  individual  arose  who  was  dis- 
posed to  succour  the  sinking  cause  of  pure 
religion. 

2.  The  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  will  bs  readily  apprehended  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  occurrences  among 
Christians  in  this  century.  The  oriental 
doctors,  wholly  occupied  with  their  intes- 
tine broils  and  their  foreign  controversies, 
became  disqualified  for  more  grave  investi- 
gations ;  and  as  one  error  generally  draws 
others  in  its  train,  it  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  their  fierce  disputes  among 
themselves  respecting  image-worship,  and 
with  the  Latins  respecting  the  superiority 
of  their  discipline  and  the  divinity  of  their 
dogmas,  that  many  other  evils  should  re- 
sult. Moreover,  the  uncomfortable  and 
irrational  mode  of  life  pursued  by  those  who 
retired  to  deserts  and  solitary  retreats,  was 
inconsistent  with  a  sound  mind  and  a  sober 
judgment.  Yet  persons  of  this  class  were 
immensely  numerous,  and  their  influence 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  the  West, 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  the 
wars  and  abominable  crimes  of  the  sove- 
reigns, the  neglect  of  every  branch  of 
learning,  the  infatuated  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  to  display  and  extend  their 
power,  and  the  impositions  and  falsehoods 
of  the  monks,  were  ruinous  to  the  cause  of 
virtue,  of  mental  cultivation,  and  piety. 

3.  How  great  were  the  ignorance  and 
perverseness  of  this  century  appears  from 
the  single  fact  of  the  extravagant  and  stupid 
veneration  paid  to  saints,  and  to  their  bones 


and  carcasses;  for  in  this  consisted  the 
greatest  part  of  their  piety  and  religion. 
They  all  believed  that  they  should  never 
find  God  propitious  to  them,  unless  they 
obtained  some  intercessor  and  patron 
among  the  glorified  saints ;  and  each  sepa- 
rate church,  and  almost  each  individual 
person,  sought  for  some  particular  and  ap- 
propriate patron,  as  if  afraid  that  a  patron 
engaged  to  manage  the  concerns  of  others 
would  neglect  theirs  if  committed  to  him; 
for  they  were  inclined  to  estimate  the  con- 
dition of  the  blessed  according  to  the  maxims 
and  principles  of  human  life.  Hence  arose 
the  rage  for  creating  almost  daily  new  tu- 
telar deities.  And  the  priests  and  monks 
were  most  successful  in  dispelling  the  dark- 
ness which  concealed  the  wondrous  deeds 
of  many  holy  men,  or  rather  in  fabricating 
the  names  and  the  histories  of  saints  who 
never  existed,  so  that  they  might  have  pa- 
trons enough  for  all  the  credulous  and 
senseless  people.  Many  however  provided 
for  themselves,  by  committing  their  interests 
and  their  salvation  to  phantoms  of  their 
own  creation,  or  to  delirious  persons  who. 
as  they  supposed,  had  led  very  holy  lives,  be- 
cause they  had  lived  like  fools  and  madmen. 
4.  To  this  licentiousness  of  multiplying 
daily  the  number  of  ministers  at  that  celes- 
tial court  which  ill-informed  men  pictured 
to  themselves,  the  ecclesiastical  councils  en- 
deavoured to  set  bounds ;  for  they  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  accounted  a  glori- 
fied saint,  unless  he  was  declared  worthy  of 
that  honour  by  a  bishop  and  provincial 
council,  in  presence  of  the  people.1  This 
fallacious  remedy  laid  some  restraint  upon 
the  inconsiderateness  of  the  people.  There 
were  also  some  in  this  age  who  deemed  it 
not  absolutely  necessary,  though  useful  and 
proper,  that  the  decisions  of  bishops  and 
councils  should  be  sanctioned  and  confirmed 
by  the  approbation  of  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  that  is,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Nor  will  this  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider 
the  great  increase  of  the  papal  power  in 
that  unenlightened,  rude,  and  superstitious 
age.  There  is  indeed  no  example  to  be  met 
with  prior  to  the  tenth  century,  of  any  one 
being  solemnly  enrolled  among  the  saints  by 
the  Romish  bishop  ;2  yet  that  he  was  some- 


1  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  JBmed.  ssecul.  v. 
[torn,  vii.]  Prsof.  p.  44,  &c.  [p.  57,  See.  ed.  Venice] ; 
Launoi,  De  Lazari,  Magdalcnce  et  Martha:  in  Provin- 
ciam  appulsu,  cap.  i.  sec.  12,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  par.  i.  p. 
342 ;  Pagi,  Breviarium  Pontif.  Bomar.or.  toia.  ii.  p. 
259,  torn.  iii.  p.  30. 

-  See  Fapebroch,  De  Solcnnium  Canonisationum  Ini- 
tiis  et  Progressu,  in  his  Propylaum,  Acta.  Sand,  mense 
Maii,  p.  171,  &C.  [Mabillon,  ubi  supra  ;  Budeus,  De  Ori- 
gins 'AnoOcuiaew;,  siu  Canonisations,  in  Eccl.  Horn,  in 
bis  Misa  If.  Sacr.  p.  4G3,  &c.]  and  the  authors  referred 
to,  on  this  subject,  by  Fabricius,  BiUliogr.  Antiq.  cap. 
vii.  sec.  25,  p.  270. 
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times  consulted  on  such  matters,  and  his  opi- 
nion asked  respecting  those  to  be  consecrat- 
ed, may  be  shown  by  some  testimonies. l  In 
this  gradual  manner  it  was  that  the  practice 
of  canonization,  or  creation  of  saints,  ar- 
rived at  maturity  in  the  church. 

5.  The  number  of  celestial  or  glorified 
saints  being  so  preposterously  multiplied, 
nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  than  that 
their  biographies  would  be  written,  filled 
with  falsehoods  and  fables,  and  that  ac- 
counts should  be  published  of  transactions 
which  no  one  ever  performed.  There  is 
still  extant  a  great  mass  of  such  idle  tales, 
which  it  appears  was  produced  not  long  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  the  most 
part  by  the  idle  monks.  Nor  were  these 
crafty  deceivers  ashamed  to  contaminate 
with  false  accounts  and  fictitious  miracles, 
the  histories  of  those  who  really  suffered 
persecution  and  death  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  earlier  ages;  and  there  are 
not  wanting  some  respectable  writers  of 
those  times  who  chastise  this  temerity.2 
Some  were  led  to  practise  these  impositions 
by  their  false  notions  of  religion ;  for  in 
this  rude  and  ignorant  age  it  was  supposed 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  delight  in  praise, 
and  will  therefore  show  special  favour  to 
their  eulogists.  Others  were  prompted  to 
such  presumptuous  conduct  by  their  lust  for 
honour  or  for  lucre.  Because  in  their  per- 
plexities and  seasons  of  danger,  the  populace 
in  great  numbers  resorted  with  presents  to 
the  temples  of  those  saints  who  were  said  to 
be  ancient,  and  to  have  performed  many 
wonders  while  alive.  Hence,  such  as  were 
appointed  to  write  the  history  of  the  patron 
saint  of  any  associated  body  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  practise  deception,  and  to  add 
false  miracles  to  their  account.3 

1  See  the  very  temperate  and  ingenuous  discussion  of 
this  subject,  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Benedict  XIV. 
previously  Prosper  Lambertini,  De  Servorum  Dei 
Beatificatione  ct  Beutorum  Canonixatione,  lib.  i.  cap. 
vii.  in  his  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Rome.  It  were  to 
be  wished  the  historians  of  the  church  of  Rome  would 
learn  to  imitate  the  discretion  and  fairness  of  their 
pontiff.  [The  earliest  solemn  canonization  by  the 
popes,  of  which  we  have  authentic  records,  is  that  of 
I 'lrich  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  a.d.  1)95. 
Yet  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  provincial  councils, 
were  concerned  in  such  acts  for  more  than  a  century 
after  this.     And  it  was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 

III.  a.d.  1160— 1181,  that  the  popes  claimed  the 
exclusive  power  of  adding  new  saints  to  the  calendar. 
See  Mabillon,  ubi  supra,  p.  59,  sec.  91,  and  p.  68,  sec. 
c.     Mur. 

2  See  Servatus  Lupus,    Vita   Sfaximini,  p.  275,  276; 
-,  I  the  Ingenuous  and  learned  remarks  on  this  subject 

made  in  several  places  by  Launol ;  Ditpunctio  Epittola 
Vii  it  ■!■■  Marca,de  tempore  quo  in  Gallia  Chritti  fides 
.  cap.  xiv.  p.  110,  Diss.  iii.  J)r  primit  Chritt. 
\  illia  initiit,  1  >iss.  ii.  p.  112,  ill,  145,  117. 
[C8,  169,  i-i,  /'<  Lazari,  Magdal.  et  Martha  in  Gal- 
/lam  appulsu,  p.  340;  De  duobw  Dionysiis,  in  his  Opp. 
torn.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  527,  529,  580.  Bee  also  Bfartene, 
Thesaur.  Anecd.  torn.  i.  p.  151,  and  the  Hitt.  LittA: 
ilv  la  France,  tome  Iv.  p.  2T.'t. 

3  Among  all  the  Uves  of  saints  composed  in  this  age, 


6.  In  the  bones  of  those  who  were  ac- 
counted saints,  and  the  utensils  which  they 
used  while  alive,  and  even  in  the  very 
ground  which  they  had  touched,  there  was 
supposed  to  reside  a  marvellous  power  of 
repelling  all  evils,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
and  especially  of  paralyzing  the  machina- 
tions of  the  prince  of  darkness.  Hence, 
scarcely  any  one  was  willing  to  be  destitute 
of  these  useful  safeguards.  The  eager- 
ness  for  relics  led  some  to  encounter  severe 
toils  and  troublesome  journeys  to  no  pur- 
pose, while  it  prompted  others  to  delude 
the  wretched  people  with  base  impositions. 
To  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  relics  for  those 
who  were  desirous  of  them,  the  latent  car- 
casses of  departed  saints  were  first  sought 
for  by  the  priests  with  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  then  were  discovered  by  the  guidance 
and  monitions  of  God.  The  exultation  on 
the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure  was  im- 
mense. Some  made  journeys  into  the 
East,  and  travelled  over  the  regions  and 
places  made  famous  by  the  presence  of 
Christ  and  his  friends,  in  order  to  bring 
from  them  what  would  afford  comfort  to 
the  faint-hearted,  and  protection  to  their 
country  and  their  fellow-citizens.  Nor  did 
such  travellers  return  empty ;  for  the  cun- 
ning Greeks,  always  versatile  and  knavish, 
took  from  the  honest  Latins  their  genuine 
coin,  and  sent  them  home  loaded  with  spuri- 
ous merchandise.  In  this  way  the  numerous 
holy  bodies,  and  parts  of  bodies,  of  Mark, 
James,  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pantaleon, 
and  others,  in  which  the  West  still  exults, 
were  introduced  among  the  Latins.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  procure  these  precious 
treasures  by  either  journeys,  prayers,  or 
fraud;?,  deemed  it  expedient  to  steal  them, 
or  to  seize  them  by  violence  and  robbery; 
for  whatever  means  were  resorted  to  in  such 
a  cause  as  this,  were  supposed  to  be  pious 
and  acceptable  to  God,  provided  only  they 
were  successful.4 

7-  There  were  few  among  the  Greeks 
who  attempted  to  explain  the  sacred  volume 
except  Photius,  who  has  left  Questions  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures**  an  explanation  of  St. 


none  are  more  to  be  suspected  than  those  written  bj 
Britons  and  Armoricans.  Sec  Mabillon.  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bcned.  torn.  i.  pref.  p.  viii.  [The  student  will 
find  extended  notices  of  these  Vital  Sanctorum  of  the 
Western  church  and  of  their  compilers,  in  Bahr,  <■'<<  tch. 
der  RUmis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  iii.  p.  247,  &c. — B. 

1  Read  Muratori,  Antiq.   Rati.   Menu  Mvi,  torn.  v. 
p.  G,  &c.  who  presents  us  with  examples. 

■>  This  work  is  entitled  AmphUochia,  because  it  was 
addressed  to  Amphilocnius,  bishop  ofCyaicum.   Tl 
several  manuscripts  of  it    till  exist  it  has  1 
published  entire.     Among  other  large  extracts,  J.  C. 
Wolf  has  subjoined  one  of  sixty-five  pages  to  the  fourth 

[it  should   be,  fifth.--  /.'.]   volume  of  h 

■'/(•.,.  Hamb.  1741.  n«'  also  gives  account  of  tl  • 
m  his  pn  face  to  that  volume.  Mosl  oi  the  qn 
■•elate  to  difficult  texts  in  the  old  snd  Nov  1 
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Paul's  Epistles,  and  some  other  things  of 
this  nature.  He  made  use  of  his  own  reason 
and  sagacity,  and  yet  he  cannot  be  esteemed 
a  good  interpreter.  All  the  other  Greeks 
who  attempted  expositions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, merely  collected  passages  from  the 
writers  of  preceding  ages,  and  attached 
them  to  the  declarations  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Thus  in  this  century  and  among 
the  Greeks  it  was,  that  what  are  called 
catenae,  that  is,  expositions  of  Scripture 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
of  which  no  small  number  has  come  down 
to  us,  first  began  to  be  drawn  up ;  for  most 
theologians,  feeling  their  incompetence  to 
more  arduous  labours,  supposed  they  could 
best  accomplish  their  object  by  collecting 
together  the  eloquent  thoughts  of  the  an- 
cient fathers. 

8.  The  Latin  interpreters  were  far  more 
numerous,  for  Charlemagne  had  awakened 
in  the  preceding  century  an  ardour  for 
the  study  and  exposition  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Among  these  interpreters  there 
is  here  and  there  one  not  wholly  dcstitule 
of  merit,  as  Christian  Druthmar,  whose 
Commentary  on  Matthew  has  come  down 
to  us, ]  and  Bertharius,  to  whom  are  ascribed 
two  books  reconciling  difficult  texts,  or 
'Avnxsifisvttiv.  But  most  of  them  were  incom- 
petent to  their  work;  and,  like  the  inter- 
preters of  the  preceding  century,  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  trod  in 
the  steps  of  former  expositors  and  collected 
their  opinions,  and  those  who  searched  for 
mysteries  and  various  recondite  meanings 
in  the  plainest  texts,  and  generally  without 
much  discrimination.  At  the  head  of  the 
former  class  stands  Rabanus  Maurus.  who 
confesses  that  he  drew  his  expositions  of 
Matthew  and  of  Paul's  Epistles  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  Of  the  like  cha- 
racter  were  Walafrid  Strabo,  author  of 
what  is  called  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and 
who  drew  his  materials  chiefly  from  Ra- 


lmt  others  of  them  are  theological,  philosophical,  gram- 
matical, historical,  and  literary.  About  one  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Photius 
published  by  R. Montague,  London,! G51.— Mur.  [Cardi- 
nal Mai  in  his  Script.  Vet.  nova  Collectio,  torn.  i.  par. 
ii.  p.  1,  &c.  published,  for  the  first  time,  an  additional 
portion  of  these  (iuestiones  Amphilochiance  in  Greek 
and  Latin  amounting  to  twenty.  lie  afterwards  dis- 
covered a  larger  portion  of  the  same  work  amounting 
to  13)  Quccdiones,  which  he  published  in  the  original 
Greek,  but  without  a  Latin  version,  in  the  9th  volume 
of  the  above  collection,  under  the  title  of  Quest  iom-x 
Amphilochiarus  exxx.  quibus  sacrorum  phrumque  libra- 
rum  controversies  solvuntur.  The  work  is  still  incom- 
plete, as  the  number  of  (iuestiones  appeal's  to  have 
originally  amounted  to  260. — 22. 

1  See  Simon,  hist.  Critique  des  Principaux  Commen- 
tut .  dtt  N.  T.  cbap.  xxv.  p.  348 ;  and  Critique  tie  la  Bib' 
lio.  Eccles.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  293,  &c.  He 
treats  of  most  of  the  other  commentators  here  noticed  ; 
ibid. chan.\x\\.  xxvii.  [See  also  Ruhr,  Gescli.  dcr  Bo- 
mis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part  iii.  p.  279,  &c. — Ii. 


banus ;  Claudius  of  Turin,  who  followed  Au- 
gustine and  Origen  ;  Hincmar  [of  Rheimsj, 
whose  Stromata  on  the  four  Books  of  Kings, 
compiled  from  the  fathers,  are  still  extant ; 
Remigius  of  Auxcrre,  who  elucidated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  same  source ;  Sedulius,  who 
expounded  the  Epistles  of  Paul  according 
to  the  views  of  the  fathers ;  Floras  Magister, 
who  chose  Augustine  for  his  guide ;  Haymo 
of  Halberstadt ;  and  others. 

9.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  class  we 
again  find  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  very 
difTuse  work  on  the  Allegories  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  yet  extant.2  He  is  followed  by 
Smaragdus,  Haymo,  Scotus,  Paschasius 
Radbert,  and  many  others  whose  names  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention.  The  expo^ 
sitors  of  this  class  all  agree,  that  besides  the 
literal  import  there  are  other  meanings  of 
the  sacred  books,  but  as  to  the  number  of 
these  meanings  they  are  not  agreed;  for 
some  of  them  make  three  senses,  others  four 
or  five,  and  one,  who  is  not  the  worst  Latin 
interpreter  of  the  age,  Angelome,  a  monk 
of  Lisieux,  maintains  that  there  are  seven 
senses  of  the  sacred  books.3 

10.  In  explaining  and  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
Latins  were  neglectful  of  their  duty.  Their 
manner  of  treating  such  subjects  was  dr}-, 
and  better  suited  to  exercise  the  memory 
than  the  understanding.  The  Greeks  for 
the  most  part  followed  Damascenus — the 
Latins  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  Au- 
gustine. The  authoritv  of  the  ancients  was 
substituted  for  arguments  and  proofs,  as 
may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  Collcctaneum 
de  tribus  qucestionibus  of  Servatus  Lupus 
and  the  Tract  of  Remigius  on  holding 
firmly  the  truths  of  Scripture  and  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  and 
orthodox  fathers.  Those  who  appealed  to 
the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  either 
attached  to  their  words  what  is  called  the 
allegorical  sense,  or  deemed  it  wrong  to 
put  any  other  construction  upon  them 
than  had  been  sanctioned  by  councils  and 
the  fathers.     The  Irish  doctors  alone,  and 


-  On  Rabanus  Maurus  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
sec  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures,  On  the  Secondary 
and  Spiritual  Inter/.retation  of  Scripture,  p.  195-G; 
Davidson's  Sacred  Hcrmcneutics,  p.  165-6;  and  espe- 
cially Bahr,  Gescli.  der  Horn.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part 
iii.  p.  423,  &c. — 72. 

3  See  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  books 
of  Kings  in  the  Julilio.  Patrum  Max.  torn.  xv.  p.  303. 
The  commentary  of  Angelome  on  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  published  by  Pezius,  Thesaurus  Anecdot.  torn.  i. 
par.  i.  But  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to  sacred  lite- 
rature had  it  remained  in  obscurity.  [Trithemius  lays 
of  him: — "  Vir  in  divinis  scripturis  exponendis  nobile 
sortitus  ingenium,  ut,  quae  ipse  exposuit,  veteres  in  ejus 
comparationc  non  exposuisse  videantur,  secularium 
quoque  scripturarum  non  ignarus."  De  Script.  Ecclet, 
p.  266.— A'. 
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among  them  John  Scotus  [Erigena],  ven- 
tured to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  philosophical  manner.  Rut 
they  generally  incurred  strong  disapproba- 
tion, for  the  Latin  theologians  of  that  age 
would  allow  no  place  for  reason  and  philo- 
sophy in  matters  of  religion.1 

11.  Practical  theology  was  treated  negli- 
gently and  unskilfully  by  all  who  cultivated 
it.  Some  gleaned  sentences  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  relating  to  piety 
and  the  duties  of  men,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Scintilla  Patrum  of  Alvarus.  Others 
composed  treatises  on  the  virtues  and  vices, 
as  Halitgarius,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Jonas 
of  Orleans ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
in  them  a  likeness  to  the  pattern  left  us  by 
Christ.  Some  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
divine  will,  and  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
unlearned  by  a  tissue  of  allegories,  a  me- 
thod the  faults  of  which  are  manifest. 
The  writers  of  sermons  and  of  treatises  on 
penance,  of  whom  the  number  was  not  in- 
considerable among  the  Latins,  I  pass  over 
in  silence.  Some  of  the  Greeks  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  solution  of  what 
are  called  cases  of  conscience.2 

12.  The  doctrines  of  the  mystics,  which 
originated  from  Dionysius  falsely  called  the 
Areopagite,  and  which  taught  men  to  ab- 
stract their  minds  from  all  sensible  things, 
and  to  join  them  in  an  inexplicable  union 
with  God,  had  long  been  in  the  highest  es- 
timation among  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
the  monks.  And  the  praises  of  this  Diony- 
sius were  magniloquently  sung  in  this  cen- 
tury by  Michael  Syncellus  and  Methodius, 
who  thus  endeavoured  to  multiply  the  ad- 
mirers and  followers  of  the  man.  The 
Latins  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted  with 
this  imposing  system.  But  when  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  sent 
a  copy  of  Dionysius  as  a  present  to  Lewis 
the  Meek,  a.d.  824, 3  at  once  the  whole 
Latin  world  became  remarkably  attached 
to  it;  for  Lewis,  to  put  the  Latins  in  pos- 
session of  so  great  a  treasure,  ordered  the 
works  of  Dionysius  to  be  forthwith  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  lanrruase.4    Afterwards 


1  Respecting  the  dislike  of  Scotus,  see  Bulseus,  Hist. 
Acad.  Pari*,  tom.  i.  p.  ls:>.  Add  the  ill' ■  of  John  of 
Qortz  in  Hfabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  On!.  Bened.  Seoul. 
v.  [torn,  vii.]  p.  892. 

cephorus  Chartophylax,  Epistol.  ii.  in  the 

fa   ■   '  l'"ti  inn,  torn.  iii.  i>.  l  l.'i. 

jher,  SyUoge  Epistotarum  Hibernic.  p.  54 

i  Tl  tplicltly  taughl  by  Hilduin  in  hisepis- 

r  L(  «  I    iIh-  Mr*  k.  prefl  ced  \n  his  Jin  - 

tica,  p    66,  '■'!■  Cologne)  1663,  Bto,  in  which  he 

says:  -"De  notitla  tlbrorum,  quoa  (Dionysius)  patrio 

ie  conacripail  et  quibus  petenfibua  ill"-  compo- 

suit   lectio  noi>is  per  Dei  gratiam  el  \<  tram  ordma- 

tioiMti),  cufut  ditpetuatione  inti  rpretatot,  actinia  nostra 

set  petentibua  resent,  satisfacit."  Those  err,  therefore, 

who  tell  us  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Dionysius  was 

DOt  made  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.    And  those 


Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  by  the  order 
of  Lewis,  published  his  Areopagitica,  or 
Life  of  Dionysius,  in  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  he  not  only  states 
many  things  void  of  truth,  but  he  basely 
confounds  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Paris,  designing,  no 
doubt,  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  French 
nation.5  And  this  fable,  hastily  admitted  by 
credulous  ears,  became  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  French,  that  it  is  not  yet  fully 
eradicated.  The  first  translation  of  Diony- 
sius made  by  order  of  Lewis  the  Meek  was 
perhaps  rather  obscure  and  barbarous; 
therefore  his  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  pro- 
cured a  new  and  more  exact  translation  to 
be  made  by  the  celebrated  John  Scotus 
Erigena ;  and  the  circulation  of  this  transla- 
tion swelled  the  number  of  the  patrcns  of 
mystic  theology  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Scotus  himself  was  so  captivated 
with  this  new  system  of  theology  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  accommodate  his  philosophy 
to  its  precepts,  or  rather  to  explain  its 
principles  by  the  rules  of  his  philosophy.6 

13.  In  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Jews,  pagans,  and  others,  only  a  few  took 
the  field,  because  the  internal  contests 
among  Christians  engrossed  all  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  po- 
lemics. Agobard  inveighed  against  the 
arrogance  and  other  faults  of  the  Jews  in 
two  short  tracts.  Amulo  and  Rabanus 
Maurus  likewise  assailed  them.  The  Sara- 
cens were  confuted  by  the  emperor  Leo,  by 
Theodorus  Abucara,  and  by  others  whose 
writings  are  lost.  But  these  and  other  op- 
posers  of  the  Mohammedans  advanced 
various  false  and  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments respecting  Mohammed  and  his  reli- 
gion, which,  if  brought  forward  designedly, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  fact,  prove  that 
the  writers  did  not  aim  so  much  at  convin- 
cing the  Saracens  as  at  deterring  Christians 
from  apostacy. 

14.  Among  themselves  the  Christians 
had  more  strenuous  and  animated  contests 


err  also  who  say  (with  Mabillon,  Annul  Benedict,  tom. 
ii.  Kb.  xxix.  sec.  5'),  p.  438,  and  the  authors  of  the  Hist. 
l.iti.  .  de  It  France,  tome  v.  p.  425,  See.)  that.  Michael 
the  Stammerer  sent  to  Lewis  the  works  of  Dionysius 
translated  from  (ireck  into  Latin.  The  contrary  la 
most  dearly  signified  by  Hilduin  in  the  place  cited; 
M  Authenticos  namque  eosdem  (  Dionysii)  iii 
lingua  conscriptos,  cum  echonomt  Constants 

nopolit  teri  missi  Micbaelis  legatione— functi 

sunt   -pro  munere  magno  auacepirous." 

'■>  Launoi,  Diss.  <!<■  Discrimine  Dionj/sii  Areap. 
risiensis,  cap.  iv.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  88,  and  the 
other  writings  of  this  great  man,  ami  of  others  con- 
cerning the  tWO  Dionysii. 

•tii-   was   partial   to  the    Platonic  philosophy, 

which  being  one  of  the   primary  sources  of  the  mystic 

theology,  would  easily  amalgamate  with  It,  and 

explain  ami  enforce  it.  VUT.  [On 
the  elaborate  opinion  given  b}  lltthr,  < 
Lit.  Suppl.  vol.  part  iii.  p.   I:   >.  fee.      /!■ 
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than  against  the  common  enemy,  and  these 
contests  involved  them  continually  in  new 
calamities,  and  brought  reproach  upon  the 
cause  of  true  religion.  Upon  the  banish- 
ment of  Irene  [a.d.  802]  the  contest  about 
image-worship  was  renewed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  it  continued  with  various  suc- 
cess for  nearly  half  this  century.  For  Nice- 
phorus  [who  now  ascended  the  throne], 
though  he  would  not  revoke  the  Nicene 
decrees,  nor  remove  the  images  from  the 
temples,  yet  laid  restraints  upon  their  pa- 
trons, and  would  not  allow  them  to  use  any 
violence  or  do  any  harm  to  the  opposers  of 
image- worship.  His  successor,  Michael 
Curopalates.  was  a  timid  prince,  who  feared 
the  rage  of  the  monks  and  priests  who  con- 
tended for  images,  and  therefore  during  his 
short  reign  [a.d.  811 — 813]  he  favoured 
the  cause  of  images,  and  persecuted  their 
opponents.  Leo  the  Armenian  had  more 
vigour,1  and  assembling  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople a.d.  814,  he  explicitly  rescinded 
the  Nicene  decrees  respecting  the  worship 
of  the  images  of  saints ;  vet  he  did  not 
enact  any  penal  laws  against  their  worship- 
pers.2    As  this  temperate  procedure  was 

1  And  more  ingenuousness  too.  For,  before  calling 
the  council,  the  emperor  in  an  interview  with  Nicepho- 
rus  requested  him  to  show  the  fact  by  proofs  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  earlier  fathers,  if  as 
the  patriarch  asserted  the  worship  of  images  was  in 
early  use  in  the  church.  The  answer  he  received  was 
that  in  this  case  we  must  be  satisfied  with  unwritten 
tradition  ;  and  that  what  had  been  decided  in  a  general 
council  was  never  to  be  controverted.  After  this  the 
emperor  brought  the  contending  parties  to  a  conference 
in  his  presence,  which  Theodoras  Studites  and  his  party 
frustrated,  by  telling  the  emperor  to  his  face  that  doc- 
trinal controversies  were  not  to  be  discussed  in  the 
palace  but  in  the  church ;  and  that  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  advance  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  council,  they  would  treat  him  with 
abhorrence.  The  emperor  punished  this  insolence  by 
merely  sending  the  monks  back  to  their  cloisters,  for- 
bidding them  to  raise  disturbances  about  images,  and 
requiring  them  to  be  peaceable  citizens. — Sc/il. 

-  According  to  Mansi  (Suppkm.  Concil.  torn.  i.  p. 
755)  there  were  several  councils  held  at  Constantinople 
under  Leo  the  Armenian,  in  regard  to  images.  One 
was  held  under  the  patriarch  Nicephorns  a.d.  814,  end 
condemned  Anthony,  bishop  of  Sfil&um,  as  an  Icono- 
clast, and  established  image-worship.  The  next  coun- 
cil was  called  by  Leo  himself  in  the  year  815;  and  this 
it  was  that  deposed  Nicephorns  and  declared  him  a 
heretic.  The  third  was  held  under  the  new  patriarch 
Theodoras,  and  established  the  doctrines  of  the  Icono- 
clasts. Images  were  now  removed ;  and  the  unsub- 
missive monks  were  banished,  but  restored  again  to 
their  cloisters  as  soon  as  they  promised  to  remain  quiet 
and  to  hold  communion  with  the  new  patriarch  Theo- 
doras. There  were,  however,  among  them  blind  zealots 
who,  with  Theodoras  Studites  at  their  head,  belched 
forth  most  shameful  language  against  those  bishops 
and  monks  who  yielded  obedience  to  the  emperor's 
commands,  and  even  against  the  emperor  himself.  The 
former  they  declared  to  be  enemies  of  Christ,  deniers 
of  him,  and  apostates;  the  emperor  they  call 
Amoritc,  another  Og  of  Bashan,  the  great  Dragon,  a 
vessel  of  wrath,  an  Ahab,  a  second  Julian ;  and  to  i::- 
sult  him  they  extolled  their  images,  by  chanting  their 
praises  in  the  most  public  places.  These  indeed  were 
taken  up  and  punished,  and  Theodoras  Studites  was 
sent  into  exile ;  and  as  this  did  not  tame  him  he  was 
imprisoned,  yet  so  as  to  be  allowed  free  correspon- 
dence by  letters. — Schl. 


not  satisfactory  to  Nicephorus  the  patriarch, 
and  to  the  other  friends  of  images,  and  as 
dangerous  tumults  seemed  ready  to  break 
out,  the  emperor  removed  Xicephorus  from 
his  office,  and  repressed  the  rage  of  some  of 
his  adherents  with  punishments.  His  suc- 
cessor, Michael  the  Stammerer,  who  was 
also  opposed  to  image-worship,  found  it 
necessary  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  for 
although  he  at  first  showed  great  clemency 
to  image-worshippers,  he  was  obliged  to 
depart  from  that  clemency,  and  to  chastise 
the  restless  motion  which  venerated  images, 
and  especially  the  monks.3  His  son,  Theo- 
philus  [a.d.  829 — 842]  bore  harder  upon 
the  defenders  of  images,  and  even  put  some 
of  the  more  violent  of  them  to  death.1 

15.  But  after  the  death  of  Theophilus  in 
the  year  842,  his  surviving  consort,  Theo- 
dora, who  administered  the  government  of 
the  empire,  wearied  out  and  deluded  by  the 
menaces,  the  entreaties,  and  the  fictitious 
miracles  of  the  monks,  assembled  a  council 
at  Constantinople  a.d.  842,  and  there  re- 
established the  decisions  of  the  Nicene 
council  and  restored  image-worship  among 
the  Greeks.5  Thus  after  a  contest  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  image-worship  gained 
the  victory;  and  all  the  East,  except  the 
Armenian  church,  embraced  it;  nor  did 
any  one  of  the  succeeding  emperors  attempt 
to  cure  the  Greeks  of  their  folly  in  this 
matter.       The    council   of  Constantinople 


3  Notwithstanding  Michael  ascended  the  throne 
under  a  very  dubious  title,  the  image-worshippers  de- 
scribed him  as  a  second  David  and  a  Josiah,  so  long  as 
they  accounted  him  one  of  their  party;  because  he  re- 
leased those  imprisoned  and  recalled  the  exiles.  He  in 
fact  showed  great  gentleness  towards  the  image-wor- 
shippers. He  caused  conferences  to  be  held  for  allaying 
the  controversies ;  and  these  proving  ineffectual  he 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  images,  though  not  to  dis- 
play them  in  Constantinople,  and  only  required  silence 
from  both  parties,  so  that  the  bitterness  between  them 
might  subside.  This  gentleness  was  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers  knew 
no  bounds  and  led  on  to  the  grossest  fellies.  For  they 
set  up  images  instead  of  the  cross,  lighted  candles  be- 
fore them,  burned  incense  to  them,  sung  to  their  praise, 
made  pu>  plications  to  them,  used  them  as  sponsors  for 
their  b  ildren,  scraped  off  the  colours  from 
the  pictures  and  mixed  them  with  the  wine  cf  the 
eucharist,  and  placed  the  bread  cf  benediction  in  the 
hands  of  the  images  in  order  to  receive  it  as  from  then:. 
See  the  Epistle  of  Michael  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Meek,  in  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ann.  824,  sec.  2(j. —  Schl. 

4  It  is  impossible  to  believe  all  that  the  Greek  monks 
tell  us  of  the  cruelties  of  this  emperor  against  the 
image-worshippers,  as  he  was  in  other  respects  an  up- 
right ruler.  And  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  very 
indulgent  and  kind  towards  Thcoktista,  the  mother  of 
his  empress,  who  worshipped  images  in  her  house  and 
endeavoured  to  instil  the  love  of  them  into  the  young 
princesses  of  the  emperor.  And  if  some  persons  did 
actually  suffer  severely  under  him,  they  suffered  rather 
on  account  of  their  slanderous  language,  their  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  their  seditious  conduct,  to 

they  were  prompted  by  their  mad  zeal  for  proi 
image- worship. —  Schl. 

5  Sec  Spauhdm,  Hist.  Imaginutn,  sec.  viii.  Opp. 
torn.  ii.  p.  845,  fcc;  Lenfant,  Preseroatif  coutre  la  lie- 
union  avec  h<  Siege  de  Rome,  tome  iii.  lettr.  xiv.  p.  147 
Sec.  lettr.  xviii.  six.  p.  509,  &c. 
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held  under  Photius  in  the  year  879,  and 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth 
general  council,  fortified  image-worship  by 
new  and  firm  ramparts,  approving  and  re- 
newing all  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil. The  Greeks,  a  superstitious  people 
and  controlled  by  monks,  regarded  this  as 
so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  them  by 
heaven,  that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an 
anniversary  in  remembrance  of  it,  which 
they  called  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy.1 

16.  Among  the  Latins  image-worship  did 
not  obtain  so  easy  a  victory,  although  it 
was  warmly  patronised  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. For  the  people  of  the  West  still 
maintained  their  ancient  liberty  of  thinking 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  regard  the  decisions 
of  the  Romish  bishop  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive. Most  of  the  European  Christians,  as 
we  have  seen,  took  middle  ground  between 
the  Iconoclasts  and  the  image- worshippers. 
For  they  judged  that  images  might  be 
tolerated  as  helps  to  the  memory,  but  de- 
nied that  any  worship  or  honour  was  to  be 
paid  to  them.  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
emperor  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek  a.d.  824,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  confederation 
with  him,  instructed  his  ambassadors  to 
draw  Lewis  over  if  possible  to  the  side  of 
the  Iconoclasts.  Lewis  chose  to  have  the 
subject  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  bishops 
in  the  council  assembled  at  Paris  a.d.  824. - 
They  decided  that  they  ought  to  abide  by 
the  opinions  of  the  council  of  Frankfort — 
namely,  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  were  not  indeed  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
temples,  yet  that  religious  worship  should 
by  no  means  be  paid  to  them.  Gradually 
however  the  European  Christians  swerved 
from  this  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  whose  influence  was  daily  increasing, 
got  possession  of  their  minds.  Near  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  French  first  de- 
cided that  some  kind  of  worship  might  be 


1  SecGrctscr,  Obtervat.  in  Codinumde.  Officiis  Aulce 

'nntinop.  lib.  iii.  car.  viii.  and  the  Ce- 
remonial /  i,  lately  published  by  Rciske,  lib. 
i.  cap.  xxviil.  p.  02,  ftc. 

2  Floury,  Lc  Beur,  and  the  other  historians  unani- 
mously place  this  council  in  the  year  825.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe  here  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
council  evidently  show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  ! 
pontiff  were  by  m  '.  upon  at  this  time  as 
either  obligatory  or  Infallible.    For  when  the!  tl  r  of 

N  Irian  in  favour  of  in]  read  in  the  coun- 

cil, i'  '  •   •!  a      '   l  I 

The  decree 
second  c  >un 

an  I  the  autho- 
rity of  thai  ■  :-.>.d  by  st- 

'ely  rejected.    And  what  ;- 

int    !   - 

the  Galilean  bi  ihops  hen  I 

the  communion  of  the  apostolic  i         8 

livr.  xlvii.  sec.  4. —  Marl. 


paid  to  the  sacred  images;  and  the  Ger- 
mans and  others  followed  their  exam- 
ple.3 

17-  Still  there  were  some  among  the  La. 
tins  who  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Icono- 
clasts. The  most  noted  of  these  was 
Claudius  bishop  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard  by 
birth  and  educated  under  Felix  of  Urgel. 
As  soon  as  the  favour  of  Lewis  the  Meek 
had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  bishop  in  the 
year  823,  he  cast  all  the  crosses  and  sacred 
images  out  of  the  churches  and  broke  them. 
The  next  year  he  published  a  book  not  only 
defending  this  procedure,  but  advancing 
other  principles  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  age.  Among  other 
things  he  denied  the  propriety  of  worship- 
ping the  cross,  which  the  Greeks  also  con- 
ceded, spoke  contemptuously  of  all  sorts  of 
relics  maintaining  that  they  had  no  effi- 
cacy, and  disapproved  of  all  pilgrimages 
to  the  tombs  of  saints  and  to  holy  places. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  adherents  of  the 
inveterate  superstition;  and  first  by  the 
abbot  Theodemir,  and  afterwards  by  Dun- 
gal,  Scotus,  Jonas  of  Orleans,  Walafrid 
Strabo,  and  others.  But  this  learned  and 
ingenious  man  defended  his  cause  with 
energy;4  and  thence  it  was  that  long  after 
his  death,  there  was  less  superstition  in  the 
region  about  Turin  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

1 8.  The  controversy  which  commenced  in 
the  preceding  century  respecting  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the   Son,  and  respecting  the  words, 


8  Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p.  488  ;  Idem. 
Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Old.  Boned.  Seecul.  iv.  par. 
i.  p.  vii.  viii.;  Le  Cointe,  Annates  Eccl.  F rancor,  torn. 
iv.  ad  ann.  Sli,  and  many  others. 

i  Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p.  4S8,  Praef. 
ad  Srecul.  iv.  Acta  Sanctor.  Old.  Bened.  p.  viii.  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  491,  and  tome  v.  p   27, 
64.     Among  the  Reformed,  Jlasnage,  Hist,  dn 
Refor.  tome  i.  period  iv.  p.  31,  Sec.  cd.  in  4lo.     [It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  only  those  testimonies  of 
Claudius  against  the  superstitions  of  his  time,  which 
his   opposers   and  especially   Jonas   of  Orleans    have 
quoted  from  bis  writings.    Yet  in  those  quotations  there 
is  much  that  is  solid,  and  expressed  in  a  nervous  and 
manly  style.    Against  images  he  thus  expresses  bin 
"If  a  man  ought  not  to  worship  the  works  Oi 
much  less  should  ho  worship  and  reverence  the  works 
of  men      Whoever  expects  salvation  which  comes  only 
from  God  to  come  from  pictures,  must  be  classed  with 

tentioned  Rom.  i.  who  serve  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator."  Against  the  cross  and  the  worship 
of  it  he  thus  taught: — "  God  has  commanded  us  to  bear 
the  cross,  not  to  pray  to  it  Those  arc  willing  i 
to  it  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  it,  either  in  the 
or  In  the  literal  sense.  Thus  t<>  worship  God  i-  in  fact 
to  depart  from  him."    Of  the  pope  he  said  (wh 

t  not  yielding  to  bis  authority),  "B 
be  called  the  Apostolical"  (a  title  then  common!; 
to  the  pope),  M  who  sits  in  the  apostle's  chair, 

.forms  the  dutli     of  an  apostle.    For  of  thoae 
who  hold  that  place  yet  do  no!  fulfil  It   dutii 

They  tit  In  Moses"  seat,"  8  c    SeeE    '  ■ 
hi.,   iii    /■      /     /  •    In  the    Biblioth.    I' 

torn.  .\iv.  p.  166 Schl     [Sec  also  Mfln«  r's  Hiti 

Church  >•/  Christ,  cent  be.  chaj .  Iii  rol  111   l    ill  —  tt. 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  11. 


[filioque]  '  and  from  the  Son,'  inserted  by 
the  Latins  in  the  Constantinopolitan  creed, 
broke  out  with  greater  vehemence  in  this 
century;  and  from  being  a  private  dispute 
it  gradually  became  a  public  controversy 
of  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  church.  The 
monks  of  Jerusalem  contended  about  this 
matter  and  particularly  about  those  words 
filioque ;  and  one  John  was  despatched  by 
them  on  the  subject  into  France  to  the 
emperor  Charlemagne  a.d.  809. l  This  sub- 
ject was  discussed  in  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  held  in  this  year;  and  also  at 
Rome  before  the  pontiff  Leo  III.  whither 
Charlemagne  had  sent  envoys.  Leo  III. 
approved  of  the  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  but  disap- 
proved of  the  alteration  of  the  creed,  and 
wished  the  words  filioque  to  be  gradually 
disused.2  And  his  successors  held  the 
same  sentiments;  but  the  interpolation 
once  admitted  retained  its  place  in  spite  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  was  at  length  received  by 
all  the  Latin  churches.3 

19.  To  these  ancient  controversies  new 
ones  were  added  among  the  Latins.  The 
first  was  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in 
the  sacred  supper.  Though  all  Christians 
believed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  presented  to  the  communicants  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  yet  up  to  this  time  their 
views  had  been  various  and  fluctuating  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  present,  nor  had  any 
council  definitely  prescribed  what  was  to  be 
believed  on  this  subject.  But  in  this  century 
Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk  and  abbot  of 
Corbey,  in  his  treatise  on  the  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  written  a.d. 
831,  attempted  to  give  more  clearness  and 


1  See  Baluze,  JSIiscellan.  torn.  vii.  p.  14.  [The  occa- 
sion of  this  transaction  was  as  follows;  some  French 
monks  residing  at  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims  chanted  the 
creed  in  their  worship,  as  was  common  with  their 
countrymen,  with  the  addition  of  Filioque.  The 
Greeks  censured  this  custom,  and  the  Franks  sought 
the  protection  and  the  determination  of  the  emperor. — 
Schl. 

-  The  conference  of  the  imperial  envoys  with  Pope 
Leo  III.  is  still  extant  in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  iv. 
p.  970,  &c.  From  this  it  appears  that  Leo  was  dis- 
pleased not  with  the  doctrine  itself,  but  with  the 
unauthorised  interpolation  of  the  creed ;  and  disap- 
proved the  i*ecent  decision  of  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  the  confirmation  of  which  was  requested  by 
the  imperial  envoys.  Pope  John  VIII.  in  a  letter  to 
rhotius  went  still  further ;  for  he  called  the  ex- 
pression, that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son, 
blasphemy ;  though  the  abolition  of  it  was  attended 
with  difficulty  and  required  time. —  Schl. 

3  See  Le  Cointe,  Annal.  Eecles.  Francor.  torn.  iv.  ad 
ann.  809,  &c.  Longueval,  Hist,  de  V Egiite  Gallicane, 
tomev.  p.  151,  and  the  other  writers  above  cited.  [The 
pope  bad  not,  either  in  the  eighth  century  or  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth,  such  influence  and  authority  oyer 
the  Spanish  and  French  churches,  as  to  be  able  to 
compel  them  directly  to  expunge  the  interpolation.— 
SchL 


stability  to  the  views  of  the  church.4  Upon 
the  presentation  of  this  book  enlarged  and 
improved  to  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  year 
845,  a  great  dispute  arose.  Paschasius 
taught  in  general  that  in  the  Lord's  supper 
after  the  consecration,  there  remained  only 
the  form  and  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  that  the  real  body  or  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  actually  present ; 
and  indeed  that  identical  body  which  was 
born  of  the  virgin,  suffered  on  the  cross, 
and  arose  from  the  tomb.5  This  doctrine 
seemed  to  many  to  be  new  and  strange, 
and  especially  the  last  part  of  it.  There- 
fore Rabanus  Maurus,  Heribald  and  others, 
opposed  it  but  on  different  grounds.  And 
the  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  commanded 
two  men  of  distinguished  learning  and  ta- 
lents, Ratrarnn  and  John  Scotus,  to  give  a 
true  exposition  of  that  doctrine  which  Rad- 
bert was  supposed  to  have  corrupted.6 
Both  of  them  did  so ;  but  the  work  of  Sco- 
tus is  lost,  and  that  of  Ratramn  which  is 
still  extant  has  given  occasion  to  much 
disputation,  both  in  former  ages  and  in  the 
present.7 

20.  The  writers  who  treat  of  this  con- 
troversy, are  not  agreed  among  themselves, 
nor  are  they  self-consistent  throughout  their 
respective  treatises.  Indeed  the  mover  of 
the  controversy,  Radbert  himself,  showed 
little   consistency,    and   not   unfrequently 


1  See  Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p.  539. 
The  treatise  of  Paschasius  was  published  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  than  before  by  Martene,  Ampliss.  Col- 
lectio  Veter.  Scriptor.  torn.  ix.  p.  378,  &c.  The  life  and 
character  of  Paschasius  are  formally  treated  of  by  Ma- 
billon, Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iv.  par.  ii. 
p.  126,  &c.  and  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor. 
Antw.  ad  diem  26  Aprilis ;  and  by  many  others. 

5  Far  too  corporeal  conceptions  of  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  euchai-ist  had  existed  in 
preceding  times,  and  indeed  ever  since  Cyril's  notion 
of  the  nature  of  Christ's  becoming  flesh  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  holy  supper  had  been  compared  to  an 
offering  or  sacrifice.  But  such  gross  corporeal  expres- 
sions as  Paschasius  employed  no  one  had  before  used  ; 
nor  had  any  carried  their  conceptions  so  far.  In  his 
book,  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  he  says :  Licet 
figura  panis  et  vini  hie  sit,  omnino  nihil  aliud  quam 
caro  et  sanguis  post  consecrationem  credenda  sunt — 
nee  alia  (caro)  quam  qua?  nata  est  de  Maria,  passa  in 
cruce,  resurrexit  de  sepulcro  ;  et  ha?c,  inquam,  ipsa  est. 
et  ideo  Christi  caro  est,  quce  pro  vita  mundi  adhuc  hodie 
offertur. —  Schl. 

6  Concerning  Ratramn  or  Bertram,  and  his  book 
which  has  caused  so  much  discussion,  see  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Lat.  filed.  JEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  661,  &c.  [Con- 
cerning Ratramn's  book  there  has  been  dispute  as  to 
its  genuineness,  some  ascribing  it  to  John  Scotus,  and 
also  as  to  the  doctrine  it  contains.  The  Romanists 
would  make  it  teach  transubstantiation ;  the  Luther- 
ans, consubstantiation:  and  the  Reformed,  only  a  mys- 
tical or  sacramental  presence  of  Christ.—  Mur.  [See 
also  Bahr,  Gesch.  der  Bo'mis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  part.  iii. 
p.  473,  Scc.—R. 

7  This  controversy  is  described  at  length  though  not 
without  partiality,  by  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Bened.  [torn,  vi.]  Saecul.  iv.  par.  ii.  p.  8,  &c.  With 
him,  compare  Basnage,  Hist,  de  VEglise,  tome  i.  p.  909, 
&c.  [See  also  Gieseler's  7V.t7-6ooArtranslated  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  ii.  p.  45,  &c. — filvr. 
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recedes  manifestly  from  what  be  had  as- 
serted. His  principal  antagonist,  Bertram 
or  Ratramn,  seems  in  general  to  follow 
those  who  think  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  not  truly  present  in  the  eu- 
charist,  but  are  merely  represented  by  the 
bread  and  wine ;  and  yet  he  has  passages 
which  appear  to  depart  widely  from  that 
sentiment;  and  therefore  it  is  not  without 
apparent  reason  that  he  has  been  di- 
versely understood  and  explained.1  John 
Scotus  being  a  philosopher,  was  the  only 
one  who  expressed  his  views  perspicuously 
and  properly;  teaching  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  signs  and  representatives  of  the 
absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  All  the 
others  vary,  asserting  in  one  place  what 
they  gainsay  in  another,  and  rejecting  at  one 
time  what  they  presently  after  maintain. 
Among  the  Latins  therefore  in  this  century, 
there  was  not  yet  a  determinate,  common 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the 
eucharist. 

21.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy, 
as  is  usual,  taxed  each  other  with  odious 
consequences  chargeable  upon  their  opi- 
nions. The  most  considerable  of  these 
consequences  was  that  which,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  denominated  stercoranism. 
Those  who  held  with  Radbert  that  after  the 
consecration  only  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine  remained,  contended  that  from  the 
sentiments  of  their  adversaries,  who  be- 
lieved that  in  the  holy  supper  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  figure  or  signs  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  this  consequence 
would  follow,  namely,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  ejected  from  the  bowels  with 
the  other  fasces.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  rejected  the  transmutation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  taxed  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
with  the  same  consequence.  Each  party 
probably  cast  this  reproach  upon  the  other 
without  reason.  The  crime  of  stercoranism, 
if  we  do  not  mistake,  was  a  fabricated 
charge,  which  could  not  justly  fall  on  those 
who   denied  the  conversion  of  the  bread 


1  Bertram's  Treatise  in  a  new  English  translation 
I    Dublin  A.D.  1753  ;  and  with  a  harm  ,1 

,  -il  Dissertation  prefixed.  Mabillon  (  Acta  Sane- 
Ord.  Beited.  torn.  vi.  Praef.  p.  30,  &c.)  evinces 
triumphantly  the  genuineness  of  the  book  ;  and  then 
•■•  :ui  .  l  .in, i.it  •  argument  to  prove,  in  opposition 
»•»  John  Claude,  that  the  author  was  a  believer  in  the 
real  pri  •■  ■.  Hut  the  mere  leading  of  hie  argument 
with  the  full  ami  candid  quotations  it  contains,  baa  lefl 
on  one  mind  at  least  tbe  conviction,  that  liotheim  has 
truly  Btated  the  charact  it  an.',  oonfc  m  .  of  thai  work.  - 
Mur.     [The  translation  published  at  Dublin  was  not 

I  m-w  ,  !y  a   republication   of  an   earner 

translation    by  one    G.    Hopkins,    Lond.    1666,    l2mo, 

and  1688,  Bvo.  it  bas  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1839 
8vo.  —  H. 


into  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  which  might 
be  objected  to  those  who  believed  in  such 
a  transmutation,  although  it  was  probably 
never  admitted  by  any  one  in  his  right 
mind.3 

22.  At  the  time  when  the  sacramental 
controversy  was  at  its  height,  another  con- 
troversy sprang  up  relating  to  divine  grace 
and  predestination.  Godeschalcus,  a  Saxon 
of  noble  birth,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
choice  a  monk  first  at  Fulda  and  then  at 
Orbais  in  France,  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  in  the  year  847,  lodged  with 
his  friend  (and  perhaps  also  his  relative) 
Count  Eberald ;  and  there  in  presence  of 
Nothingus,  Bishop  of  Verona,  entered  into 
discussion  respecting  predestination,  main- 
taining that  God  had  from  eternity  pre- 
destinated some  to  everlasting  life  and 
others  to  the  punishment  of  hell.  When 
his  enemy,  Rabanus  Maurus,  heard  of  this, 
he  first  by  letter  charged  him  with  heresy; 
and  afterwards  when  Godeschalcus  came 
from  Italy  to  Germany  in  order  to  purge 
himself,  and  appeared  before  the  council  of 
Mentz,  a.d.  848,  Maurus  procured  his 
condemnation,  and  transmitted  him  as  one 
found  guilty  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  France.3     Hincmar  who  was  a 


2  Respecting  the  Stercoranists  see  Mabillon,  Acta 
Sa)ict.  Ord.  Benpd.  [tom.vi]  Prsef.  ad  Saecul.  iv.  par. 
ii.  p.  21.  Basnage,  Hist,  de  l' Eglis°,  tome  i.  p.  92G,  Src. 
and  the  late  treatise  of  the  venerable  rfaff,  Tubing. 
17o0,  4to.  [It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  form 
of  this  indecent  charge  as  advanced  by  either  party. 
The  believers  in  transubstantiation  supposed  the  sa- 
cramental elements  not  to  pass  through  the  human  body 
like  ordinary  aliments,  but  to  become  wholly  incorpor- 
ated with  the  bodies  of  the  communicants ;  so  that  on 
their  principles  they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with 
stercoranism.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposers  of  tran- 
substantiation supposed  the  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements  to  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  communicant ;  so  that 
by  assuming  that  these  elements  had  become  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  might  be  charged  with 
stercoranism  ;  but  it  was  only  by  assuming  what  they 
expressly  denied,  namely,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Thus,  neither  party  could  be  justly 
taxed  with  this  odious  consequence;  and  yet  a  dexter- 
ous disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little  perversion  of  his 
antagonist's  views,  might  easily  cast  upon  him  this 
vulgar  and  unseemly  reproach. — Mnr.  [On  the  whole 
of  this  sacramental  controversy,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  brief  outline  in  Gieseler,  Lekrbttch,  Sec.  Cun- 
ningham's transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  1"),  fte.  for  the  sake  of  the 
extracts  in  the  notes,  on  the  right  interpretation  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  dispute  turns.  For  the 
D  Catholic  view  of  this  remarkable  controversy, 
see  the  outline  given  by  DoHinger,  in  his  History  of 
tin'  Church,  translated  by  Cox,  vol.  jii.  p.  69,  &C. — Ii. 

J  Nothingus  by  letter  gave  Rabanus  an  account  of 
the  tenets  advanced  bj  Godei  thalou  ■  Upon  this 
Rabanus  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Nothingus  and  another 

•   I      ml   Eberald,  loading  the  sentiments  of  G 
chalcus  with  reproaches.    Godeechalcus  therefore  sei 
out  immediately  for  Germany,  in  order  to  vindicate  bis 
assailed  principles.    On   bis  arrival  at  jaents,  he  pre- 
Bented  to  Rabanus  his  tract  on  a  twofold  pred 
tion.     Uabanus  laid  this  b  jrnod,  which  oon< 

dernned  tin  sentiments  it  contained,  but  .n.i  noi  ■ 
to  punish  Godeechalcus,  because  be  did  nol 
their  jurisdiction,  but  to  that  of  Kb.  Ims.  Thej  bowen  r 
I  from  him  an  oath  not  to  return  again  to  the 
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friend  of  Rabanus  condemned  him  anew  in 
a  council  held  at  Chiersey,  a.d.  849;  and 
as  he  would  not  renounce  his  sentiments, 
which  he  said  and  said  truly  were  those  of 
Augustine,  Hincmar  deprived  him  of  his 
priestly  office;  ordered  him  to  be  whipped 
till  he  should  throw  the  statement  he  had 
made  at  Mentz  into  the  flames ;  and  then 
committed  him  to  prison  in  the  monastery 
of  Hautvilliers.1  In  this  prison  the  un- 
happy monk,  who  was  a  man  of  learning 
but  high-minded  and  pertinacious,  ended 
his  days  in  the  year  868  or  869 ;  retaining 
firmly  till  his  last  breath  the  sentiments  he 
had  embraced. 

23.  While  Godeschalcus  remained  in 
prison  the  Latin  church  was  involved  in 
controversy  on  his  account.  For  distin- 
guished and  discerning  men,  such  as  Ra- 
tramn  of  Corbey,  Prudentius  of  Troyes, 
Lupus  of  Ferriercs,   Floras    a   deacon  of 


territories  of  King  Lewis;  and  transmitted  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  Hincmar,  the  archbishop  of  Itheims.  The 
synodal  epistle  of  Rabanus  accompanying  the  prisoner 
contained  this  statement : — "  Be  it  known  to  your 
goodness  that  a  certain  vagabond  monk  named  Gothe- 
scalc,  who  says  he  was  ordained  priest  in  your  diocese 
came  from  Italy  to  Mentz,  introducing  new  super- 
stitions and  pernicious  doctrine  concerning  the  pre- 
destination of  God  and  leading  the  people  into  error  ; 
affirming  that  the  predestination  of  God  related  to  evil 
as  well  as  to  good ;  and  that  there  are  some  in  the 
world  who  cannot  reclaim  themselves  from  their  errors 
and  sins,  on  account  of  the  predestination  of  God 
which  compels  them  on  to  destruction  ;  as  if  God  had 
from  the  beginning  made  them  incorrigible  and  ob- 
noxious to  perdition.  Hearing  this  opinion  therefore 
in  a  synod  lately  held  at  Mentz,  and  rinding  the  man 
irreclaimable,  with  the  consent  and  direction  of  our 
most  pious  king  Hludovicus,  we  determined  to  transmit 
him  together  with  his  pernicious  doctrine  to  you  under 
condemnation  ;  that  you  may  put  him  in  confinement 
in  your  diocese  from  which  he  has  irregularly  strolled, 
and  that  you  may  not  suffer  him  any  more  to  teach 
error,  and  seduce  Christian  people :  for  we  have 
learned  that  he  has  already  seduced  many  who  are  neg- 
ligent of  their  salvation  and  who  say,  "What  will  it 
profit  me  to  exei't  myself  in  the  service  of  God?  Be- 
cause if  I  am  predestinated  to  death  I  can  never  escape 
it,  but  if  predestinated  to  life  although  I  do  wickedly 
I  shall  undoubtedly  obtain  eternal  rest.  In  these  few 
words  we  have  written  to  you,  describing  what  we  have 
found  his  doctrine  to  be,  "  &c.  See  Harduin,  Con- 
cilia, torn.  v.  pag.  15,  1G. — Mur. 

The  sentence  upon  Godeschalcus  passed  by  the 
synod  of  Chiersey  was  thus  worded : — "  Brother  Gotc- 
scalc,  know  thou  that  the  holy  office  of  the  sacerdotal 
ministry  which  thou  hast  irregularly  usurped,"  (be- 
cause in  a  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rhcims  he  obtained 
ordination  of  the  sub-bishop  of  Rheims,)  "  and  hast  not 
feared  hitherto  to  abuse  by  wicked  manners  and  acts 
and  by  corrupt  doctrines,  is  now  by  the  decision  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (of  whose  grace  the  sacerdotal  office  is  the 
administration  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,)  taken  from  thee,  if  thou  ever  receivedst 
it ;  and  thou  art  utterly  prohibited  from  ever  presum- 
ing again  to  exercise  it.  Moreover,  because  thou 
hast  presumed,  contrary  to  the  design  and  the  name  of 
a  monk,  and  despising  ecclesiastical  law,  to  unite  and 
confound  tho  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vocations,  we  by 
our  episcopal  authority  decree  that  thou  bo  whipped 
with  very  severe  stripes  (durissimis  vcrberibus),  and 
cccording  to  ecclesiastical  rules  be  shut  up  in  prison. 
And  that  thou  no  more  presume  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  teacher,  we  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  word  im- 
pose perpetual  silence  upon  thy  lips."  See  Harduin, 
nbi  supra,  p.  20.  This  sentence  was  executed  without 
mitigation. — Mur. 


Lyons,  and  Remigius  bishop  of  Lyons,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  church,  and  many 
others,  defended  with  energy,  both  orally 
and  in  writing,  either  the  person  or  the 
sentiments  of  the  monk.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hincmar  his  judge,  Amalrius,  John 
Scotus  the  celebrated  philosopher,  and 
others,  by  their  writings  contended  that 
both  he  and  his  opinions  were  justly  dealt 
with.  As  the  spirit  of  controversy  con- 
tinually waxed  hotter,  Charles  the  Bald  in 
the  year  853  ordered  another  convention 
or  council  to  be  held  at  Chiersey,  in  which, 
through  the  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  de- 
cision of  the  former  council  was  confirmed, 
and  Godeschalcus  was  again  condemned  as 
a  heretic.2  But  in  the  year  855  the  three 
provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  as- 
sembled in  council  at  Valence,  Remigius 
presiding,  and  set  forth  other  decisions  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Chiersey,  and  de- 
fended the  cause  of  Godeschalcus.3     With 


2  In  this  council  the  opposers  of  Godeschalcus  set 
forth  their  creed  in  respect  to  the  contested  doctrines, 
in  the  four  following  articles  ;  viz. 

I.  Almighty  God  created  man  without  sin,  upright, 
endued  with  free  will ;  and  placed  him  in  Paradise,  and 
purposed  his  continuance  in  the  holiness  of  upright- 
ness. Man  abusing  free  will  sinned  and  fell,  and  the 
whole  human  race  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  But 
the  good  and  righteous  God  elected,  out  of  that  mass 
of  perdition,  according  to  his  foreknowledge,  those 
whom  he  predestinated  unto  life  through  grace,  and 
foreordained  eternal  life  for  them ;  but  the  others 
whom  in  his  righteous  judgment  he  left  in  the  mass  of 
perdition,  he  foresaw  would  perish,  but  did  not  foreor- 
dain that  they  should  perish  ;  yet  being  just  he  foreor- 
dained eternal  punishment  to  be  their  portion.  And 
thus  we  affirm  but  one  predestination  of  God  which 
relates  either  to  the  gift  of  grace,  or  to  the  retributions 
of  justice. 

II.  "We  lost  freedom  of  will  in  the  first  man,  which 
we  recover  by  Christ  our  Lord  ;  and  we  have  free  will 
to  good  when  prevented  and  aided  by  grace;  and  have 
free  will  to  evil  when  forsaken  of  grace.  That  we 
have  free  will  is  because  we  are  made  free  by  grace 
and  are  healed  of  corruption  by  it. 

III.  Almighty  God  wills  that  all  men  without  ex- 
ception should  become  saved ;  and  yet  all  men  will  not 
be  saved.  And  that  some  are  saved  arises  from  the 
gratuity  of  him  who  saves;  but  that  some  perish  arises 
from  their  desert  of  perdition. 

IV.  As  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be  a  man  whose 
nature  was  not  assumed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so 
there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be  a  man  for  whom  Christ 
has  not  died  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  are  not 
redeemed  by  the  mystery  of  his  passion.  That  all  are 
not  redeemed  by  the  mystery  of  his  passion  is  not  ow- 
ing to  the  [limited]  magnitude  and  value  of  the  price  ; 
but  is  the  fault  of  unbelievers  or  of  them  who  do  not 
believe  with  the  faith  that  works  by  love.  For  the  cup 
of  human  salvation,  which  is  provided  for  our  weak- 
ness and  has  divine  efficacy,  contains  what  might  bene- 
fit all ;  but  if  it  be  not  drunken,  it  will  not  produce 
healing. 

These  doctrinal  articles  were  agreed  on  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Chiersey  a.d.  853  ;  though  sometimes  attribuUd 
to  the  council  of  Chiersey  in  the  year  8t9,  and  printed 
as  such  in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  v.  p.  18,  19  ;  com- 
pare p.  57. —  Mur-. 

3  The  council  of  Valence  published  twenty-three 
canons,  five  of  which  contain  the  doctrinal  views  of 
the  friends  and  defenders  of  Godeschalcus.  See  Har- 
duin, Concilia,  torn.  v.  p.  87,  &e.  These  five  canons 
are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  without  some  abridg- 
ment.    The  substance  of  them  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Can.  II.  li  That  God  foresees  and  eternally  foresaw 
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the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Valence  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  council  of  Langres, 
a.d.  859,  composed  of  the  same  provinces  ; 
and  likewise  those  of  the  council  of  Toul, 
a.d.  8G0,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  four- 


both  the  good  which  the  righteous  will  perform,  and 
the  evil  which  the  wicked  will  do."  Dan.  ii.  29. 
"  Wc  hold  faithfully  and  judge  it  should  be  he-Id  that  he 
foresaw,  that  the  righteous  would  certainly  become 
righteous  through  his  grace,  and  by  the  same  grace 
would  obtain  eternal  blessedness  ;  and  he  foresaw  that 
the  wicked  would  be  wicked  through  their  own  per- 
verseness,  and  would  be  such  as  must  be  condemned 
by  his  justice  to  eternal  punishment."  According  to 
Ps.  lxii.  12,  and  Rom.  ii.  7-9,  and  2  Thess.  i.  7—10. 
"  Nor  has  the  prescience  of  God  imposed  upon  any  bad 
man  a  necessity  that  he  cannot  be  other  than  bad  ;  but 
what  he  would  become  by  his  own  free  volition,  God  as 
one  who  knows  all  things  before  they  come  to  pass 
foresaw,  by  his  omnipotent  and  unchangeable  majesty. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  any  one  is  condemned  by  a  di- 
vine prejudication,  but  according  to  the  deserts  of  his 
own  wickedness.  Nor  do  the  wicked  perish  because 
they  could  not  become  good,  but  because  they  would 
not  become  good,  and  through  their  own  fault  re- 
mained in  the  mass  of  condemnation,  or  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  their  actual  sin." 

Can.  III.  "As  to  the  predestination  of  God,  we 
decide  and  faithfully  decide  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  Apostle;"  Rom.  ix.  21—23.  "  We  confidently 
profess  a  predestination  of  the  elect  unto  life,  and  a 
predestination  of  the  wicked  unto  death.  But  in  the 
election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the  mercy  of  God  pre- 
cedes their  good  deserts  ;  and  in  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  to  perish,  their  ill  deserts  precede  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  his  predestination  God 
only  determined  what  he  himself  would  do,  either  in 
his  gratuitous  mercy  or  in  his  righteous  judgment." — 
"  In  the  wicked,  he  foresaw  their  wickedness  because 
it  is  from  themselves ;  he  did  not  predestine  it,  because 
it  is  not  from  him.  The  punishment  indeed  conse- 
quent upon  their  ill  desert  he  foresaw,  being  a  God  who 
foresees  all  things ;  and  also  predestined  because  he 
is  a  just  God,  with  whom  as  St.  Augustine  says  there 
is  both  a  fixed  purpose  and  a  certain  foreknowledge, 
in  regard  to  all  things  whatever." — "  But  that  some 
are  predestinated  to  wickedness  by  a  divine  power,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  of  another  character,  we  not  only 
do  not  believe,  but  if  there  are  those  who  will  believe  so 
great  a  wrong,  we  as  well  as  the  council  of  Orange 
with  all  detestation  declare  them  anathema." 

Can.  IV.  In  this  canon  they  disapproved  the  senti- 
ments of  some  who  held  "  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
shed  even  for  those  ungodly  ones  who  had  been  pun- 
iihed  with  eternal  damnation,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  time  of  Christ's  passion."  And  they 
held  "  that  this  price  was  paid  (only)  for  those  of  whom 
our  Lord  has  said :  ■  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,' 
&c.  '  that  every  one  that  believeth  in  him,'  &c.  John 
iii.  14—16.  And  the  apostle  says:  'Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.'" — "Moreover,  the 
four  articles  adopted  without  due  consideration  by  the 
synod  of  our  brethren  (at  Chiersey,  a.  d.  853),  on  ac- 
count of  their  inutility,  and  indeed  their  injurious  ten- 
dency and  error,  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  as  also  those 
other,  (of  John  Scotus,)  unfitly  set  forth  in  nineteen 
syllogisms,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  boast 
that  they  are  not  the  result  of  philosophy,  there  appears 
to  be  rather  the  fabrication  of  the  devil  than  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  faith,  we  wholly  explode  as  not  to  be 
listened  to  by  the  faithful ;  and  we  enjoin  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  such  and  all  similar 
Statements  he  looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  to  be 
avoided.  And  the  introducers  of  (such)  novelties,  we 
Judge  ought  to  be  censured." 

Can.  V.  This  canon  maintains  the  necessity  of  a 
saint's  persevering  In  holiness  in  order  to  his  salva- 
tion. 

Can.  VI.  In  regard  to  saving  grace  "and  free  will 
which  was  Impaired  by  sin  in  the  first  man,  but  is  re- 
covered and  made  whole  again  by  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
believers  in  him  ,"  this  council  held  with  various  COUn- 
His  and  pontiffs;  and  reject  the- trash  vended  bj  \.ni- 
ous  persons." — Mar. 


teen  provinces.1  But  on  the  death  of 
Godeschalcus,  the  author  of  the  contest, 
this  vehement  controversy  subsided.2 

24.  The  cause  of  Godeschalcus  is  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity,  and  many  emi- 
nent men  have  appeared  both  as  his  patrons 
and  his  accusers.  He  taught  unquestion- 
ably that  there  is  a  twofold  predestination, 
the  one  to  eternal  life  and  the  other  to 
eternal  death  ;  that  God  does  not  will  the 
salvation  of  all  men  but  only  of  the  elect ; 
and  that  Christ  suffered  death  not  only  for 
the  whole  human  race,  but  only  for  that 
portion  of  it  to  which  Gcd  decreed  eternal 
salvation.  His  friends  put  a  favourable 
construction  upon  these  propositions ;  and 
they  deny  he  held  that  those  whom  God 
predestinated  to  eternal  punishment  were 
also  predestinated  to  sin  and  guilt.  On 
the  contrary  they  maintain  that  he  taught 
only  this,  that  God  from  eternity  con- 
demned those  who  he  foresaw  would  be- 
come sinners,  that  he  condemned  them  on 
account  of  their  sins  voluntarily  committed, 
and  decreed  that  the  fruits  of  God's  love 
and  of  Christ's  sufferings  should  extend 
only  to  the  elect ;  notwithstanding  the  love 
of  God  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
themselves  considered  have  reference  to  all 
men.  But  his  adversaries  fiercely  contend 
that  he  concealed  gross  errors  under  am- 
biguous phraseology;  and  in  particular 
that  he  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that 
God  had  predestinated  the  persons  who 
will  be  damned,  not  only  to  suffer  punish- 
ment but  likewise  to  commit  the  sins  by 
which  they  incur  that  punishment.3     This 


1  The  five  doctrinal  canons  of  the  council  of  Valence 
were  adopted  without  alteration  by  the  ccunc:ls  of 
Langres  and  of  Toul.  See  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  v. 
p.  481,  &c.  498.— Mw. 

2  Besides  the  common  writers  an  impartial  history 
of  this  controversy  is  given  by  Buhcus,  Hist.  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  178,  &c.  by  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn.  vi.  ;  or  Saecul.  iv.  par.  ii.  l'r.  f.  p. 
xlvii.i  in  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  v.  p. 352  ; 
by  Ussher,  Hist.  Godeschalci,  Dublin,  1631,  4to ;  and 
by  Vossius,  Historic  Pelagiana,  lib.  vii.  cap.  iv.  Add 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  tat.  Medii  Mvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  210, 
&c.  [and  Gieseler's  Text-book,  translated  by  Cunning- 
ham, vol.  ii.  p.  50 — 84. —  Mur.  [And  Bollinger,  Hist. 
of  the.  Church,  Cox's  transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  02,  &c. —  R. 

3  The  cause  of  Godeschalcus  is  learnedly  treated  in 
an  appropriate  work  by  Mauguin,  who  published  all 
the  writings  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  wbicb 
have  reached  us,  Paris,  1G50,  2  vols.  4to,  under  the 
title  :  Veterum  Auctorinn,  <]iii  nono  swculo  de  I'redes- 
tinatione  ei   Qratia  tcrtpterwU   Opens  >t  Fragmenta, 

rum   Hiltoria  et  gemina  I'rafatioin  .     A  more  concise 
account  of  it   is  given   by   Noris,   Synopsis    Hutorice 
Godeschalcance  in  his  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  (i77,  &c.     But 
he  defends  Godeschalcus  more  strenuously  than  Mau- 
guin docs.     All  the  Uencdictin .■-,    Augustiniai 
Jansenista  maintain  that  Godeschalcus  was  most  un- 
justly oppressed  and  persecuted  i>y  Babanusand  liinc- 
mar.     TheJesulsts  take  opposite  ground ;  and  ■ 
them,  Lewis  Cellot,  In  his  Hist.  Qodeschalci   I 
tinatiani,  splendid!]  printed,  Paris,  161  5,  fol.  laboui    I  i 
show  that   Godeschalcus  was   most  right 
damned.     [Natalls  Alexander,  Hist.  I  bL  U. 
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CENTURY  IX. 


[Part  u. 


at  least  seems  to  be  incontrovertible,  that 
the  true  cause  of  this  whole  controversy 
and  of  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
unhappy  Godeschalcus,  may  be  traced  to 
the  private  enmity  existing  between  him 
and  Rabanus  Maurus  who  was  his  abbot.1 

25.  With  this  great  controversy,  another 
smaller  one  was  interwoven  relative  to  the 
trine  God.  In  the  churches  over  which  he 
presided,  Hincmar  forbade  the  singing  of 
the  last  words  of  a  very  ancient  hymn :  Te 
trina  Deltas  unaque  poscimus;  [Of  thee, 
triune  Deity  yet  one,  we  ask,  &c]  on  the 
ground  that  this  phraseology  subverted  the 
simplicity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  im- 
plied the  existence  of  three  Gods.  The 
Benedictine  monks  would  not  obey  this 
mandate  of  Hincmar;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Ratramn,  wrote  a  considerable 
volume  made  up,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  of  quotations  from  the  ancient 
doctors  in  defence  of  a  trine  Deity.  Gode- 
schalcus, receivino;  information  of  this  dis- 
sension  while  in  prison,  sent  forth  a  paper 
in  which  he  defended  the  cause  of  his  fel- 
low monks.  For  this  he  was  accused  by 
Hincmar  of  Tritheism,  and  was  confuted 
in  a  book  written  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  this  controversy  soon  sub- 
sided, and  in  spite  of  Hincmar's  efforts 
those  words  retained  their  place  in  the 
hymn.2 

26.  About  the  same  time  another  con- 
troversy found  its  way  from  Germany  into 
France,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  blessed  iSaviour  issued  from  the  womb 
of  his  mother.  Some  of  the  Germans 
maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  womb  of  Mary  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  case  of  other  per- 
sons, but  in  a  singular  and  extraordinary 
manner.  When  this  opinion  reached 
France,  Ratramn  opposed  it,  and  main- 
tained that  Christ  came  into  the  world  in 
the  way  in  which  nature  has  provided. 
Paschasius  Radbert  came  forth  in  defence 
of  the  Germans,  maintaining  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  that  Christ  was  born  with  no  ex- 
pansion of  his  mother's  body,  and  charg- 
ing those  who  thought  otherwise  with  denv- 
ing  the  virginity  of  Mary.     But  this  also 

x.  Diss.  v.  torn.  xii.  p.  302 — 354,  follows  Mauguin  for 
the  most  part. —  Mur. 

1  Godeschalcus  who  was  committed  to  the  monastery 
of  Fulda  by  his  parents  while  an  infant,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  when  he  became  adult  wished 
to  abandon  a  monastic  life.  But  Rabanus  retained 
him  contrary  to  his  wishes.  This  produced  a  great 
contest  between  them,  which  was  terminated  only  by 
the  interposition  of  Lewis  the  Meek.  Hence  those 
conflicts  and  sufferings.  See  the  CentturuB  Magdeb. 
centur.  ix  c.  10,  p.  513,  5 46 ;  and  Mabillon,  Anwtles 
Binrd.  torn.  ii.  aim.  82!*,  p.  523. 

>  See  the  writers  of  the  history  of  Godeschalcus  who 
also  touch  upon  this  controversy. 


was  a  short  controversy  and  gave  way  to 
greater  ones.3 

27-  Of  all  the  controversies  which  dis- 
turbed this  century,  the  most  famous  and 
the  most  unhappy  was  that  which  severed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
long  indulged  and  sometimes  also  mani- 
fested  great  jealousies  of  each  other.  Their 
mutual  animosity  became  violent  from  the 
time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  [a<d.  716 — 741] 
when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  and  patronage  of 
the  [Greek]  emperors,  withdrew  many 
provinces  from  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome.4  But  in  the  ninth  century  the 
smothered  fire  which  had  been  burning  in 
secret,  broke  out  into  an  open  flame  upon 
occasion  of  the  elevation  of  Photius,  the 
most  learned  Greek  of  the  age,  to  succeed 
the  deposed  Ignatius  in  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Emperor  Michael,  a.d.  852 
[rather  a.d.  858]  ;  and  the  confirmation  of 
that  elevation  as  regular  and  correct  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year 
86 1.5  For  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolaus  I. 
whose  aid  had  been  solicited  by  Ignatius 
in  a  council  at  Rome  a.d.  862,  pronounced 
Photius  (whose  election  he  maintained  was 
uncanonical)  together  with  his  adherents 
to  be  unworthy  of  Christian  communion. 
This  thunder  was  so  far  from  terrifying 
Photius,  that  he  gave  back  the  same  mea- 
sure he  had  received ;  and  in  return  ex- 
communicated Nicolaus  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople  of  the  year  866. 

28.  The  pretence  for  the  war  which  Ni- 


3  See  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  i.  p.  3U6,  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  [torn,  vi.]  Stecul.  iv.  )  ar. 
ii.  Praef.  p.  Ii.  &c.  [After  giving  an  account  of  this 
controversy  Mabillon  proceeds  to  the  history  of  another 
between  Ratramn  and  Paschasius  Radbert,  respecting 
the  unity  of  human  souls.  The  controversy  was  of 
short  continuance  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  each  other,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  clearly  discriminating  between  numerical 
unity  and  a  specific  unity.  See  Mabillon,  ubi  supra, 
p.  liii.  &c. — There  was  another  controversy  under 
Charlemagne  respecting  the  seven-fold  grace  of  the 
Spirit.  Charlemagne  asked  the  opinion  of  scleral 
bishops,  whether  Christ  and  believers  receive  the  same 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  answered 
that  Christ  received  all  the  seven  gifts  equally,  but  that 
believers  receive  each  his  particular  gift.  The  emperor, 
dissatisfied  with  their  answer,  wrote  a  tract  to  pro\e 
that  Christ  received  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  at  once 
and  in  perpetuum,  without  change,  increase,  or  diminu- 
tion ;  but  that  believers  did  not  so  receive  them,  though 
they  might  in  some  degree  enjoy  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  them  all.  See  Walch's  Programm.  de  Gratia 
septiformis  Spirit  us,  a.d.  1755. —  Mur. 

4  Sec  Giannone,  Hist,  de  Naples,  tomei.  p.  535,  GIG. 
De  Marca,  De  Concordia  Sacerdot.  et  Imperii,  lib.  i. 
cap  i.  p.  6,  &c.  Le  Q,uien,  Orient  Christ,  torn.  i.  p.  9G, 
&c— [See  also  Gieseler's  Text-buok,  by  Cunningham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  136-147.— Mur. 

5  Some  of  the  Greeks  call  this  a  general  council.  It 
was  attended  by  318  bishops,  and  its  decrees  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  two  Romish  delegates.  Its  Acts  are  lost, 
having  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  adherents  of 
Ignatius.     See  Walch's  Kirchenoersam.  p,  552. —  SeU. 
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colaus  I.  commenced,  was  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  Ignatius,  whom  the  emperor 
had  deprived  of  his  episcopal  office  upon  a 
charge,  true  or  false,  of  treason.  But  Ni- 
colaus  would  have  been  unconcerned  about 
the  injury  done  to  Ignatius,  if  he  could 
have  recovered  from  the  Greek  emperor 
and  from  Photius,  the  provinces  taken  from 
the  Roman  pontiffs  by  the  Greeks,  namely 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia, 
Thessaly,  and  Sicily.  For  he  had  before 
demanded  them  through  his  envoys  at  Con- 
stantinople. And  when  the  Greeks  paid 
no  regard  to  his  demand,  he  resolved  to 
avenge  his  own  rather  than  Ignatius' 
wrong. 

29.  In  the  midst  of  this  warm  conflict, 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  a  parricide  who  had 
usurped  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  sud- 
denly restored  peace.  For  he  recalled 
Ignatius  from  exile  and  commanded  Pho- 
tius to  retire  to  private  life.  This  decision 
of  the  emperor  was  confirmed  by  a  council 
assembled  at  Constantinople  a.d.  869,  in 
which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Hadrian  II.  had  controlling  influence. 1  The 
Latins  call  this  the  eighth  general  council. 
The  religious  contest  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  now  ceased  ;  but  the  strife  re- 
specting the  boundaries  of  the  Romish 
[pontifical]  jurisdiction,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  Bulgaria,  still  continued ;  nor  could 
the  pontiff  with  all  his  efforts  prevail  on 
either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor  to  give  up 
Bulgaria  or  any  other  of  the  provinces. 

30.  The  first  schism  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  was  possible  to  heal  it.  But 
Photius,  a  man  of  high  feelings  and  more 
learned  than  all  the  Latins,  imprudently 
prepared  materials  for  interminable  war. 
For  in  the  first  place,  in  the  year  866,  he 
annexed  Bulgaria  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople which  Nicolaus  was  eager  to  possess ; 
and  this  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.2  In  the  next  place,  what 
was  much  more  to  be  lamented  and  unwor- 
thy of  so  great  a  man,  he  sent  an  Encyclical 
letter  to  the  oriental  patriarchs  on  the 
subject,    thus    converting    his    own    pri- 


i  The  writers  on  both  sines  of  this  controversy  are 
named  by  Fabricius,  BiMiotk.  Gtwea,  vol.  iv.  cap. 
.wwiii.  p.  372. 

-  The  state  of  the  case  respecting  Bulgaria  appears 
to  have  been  this  :  -It  was  the  Constantinopolitans  who 
converted  the  king  of  that  country  about  the  year  Mi, 
and  the  patriarch  of  that  city  naturally  desired  to  pos- 
sess tin  eci  1< --ia-tiral  supremacy  over  this  new  acqui- 
sition. But  the  king  dreading  the  Increased  Influence 
of  so  near  a  neighbour,  wished  rather  to  be  In  connexion 
with  Rome,  and  the  Pope  on  his  application  sent  him 
and  bishops.  It  was  this  supposed  Invasion  of 
hi»  rights  which  was  so  keenly  (ell  hy  the  patriarch 
Photius,  and  which  urged  him  to  issue  the  Encyclical 

letter    so    offensive  to    the    Pope,  and    containing   the 
charges  stated  in  the  text  —  li. 


vate  controversy  into  a  public  one ;  and 
moreover  accused  in  very  strong  terms  the 
Roman  bishops  sent  among  the  Bulgarians, 
and  through  them  the  whole  Latin  church, 
of  corrupting  the  true  religion  or  of  heresy, 
In  his  great  irritation  he  taxed  the  Romans 
with  five  enormities,  than  which  in  their 
view  the  mind  could  conceive  of  no  greater. 
First,  that  they  deemed  it  proper  to  fast 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the  Sab- 
bath. Secondly,  that  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and 
cheese.  Thirdly,  that  they  wholly  disap- 
proved of  the  marriage  of  priests.  Fourthly, 
that  they  thought  none  but  bishops  could 
anoint  the  baptized  with  the  holy  oil  or 
confirm,  and  that  they  therefore  anointed 
a  second  time  those  who  had  been  anointed 
by  presbyters.  And  fifthly,  that  they  had 
adulterated  the  Constantinopolitan  creed 
by  adding  to  it  the  words  Filioque,  thus 
teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  Father  only  but  also  from 
the  Son.3  Nicolaus  I.  sent  this  accu- 
sation to  Hincmar  and  the  other  Gallic 
bishops  in  the  year  867,  that  they  might 
deliberate  in  councils  respecting  the  proper 
answer  to  it.  Hence  Odo  of  Beauvais, 
Ratramn,  Ado  of  Vienne,  JEneas  of  Paris, 
and  perhaps  others,  also  entered  the  lists 
against  the  Greeks,  and  very  warmly  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  Latins  in  written 
vindications.4 

31.  Ignatius  died  in  the  year  878  ;  and 
Photius  was  again  raised,  by  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  to  the  patriarchate  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  Roman  pontiff  John 
VIII.  gave  his  assent,  but  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  Photius  would  allow  the  Bulga- 
rians to  come  under  the  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion. Photius  promised  the  whole,  nor  did 
the  emperor  seem  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  pontiff.5  Therefore  in  the  year  879 
the  legates  of  John  VIII.  were  present  at 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  gave 
their  sanction  to  all  its  decrees.6    But  after 


3  See  an  Epistle  of  Photius  himself,  which  is  the 
second  of  his  Epistles,  as  published  by  Montague,  p. 
47,  &c.  Some  enumerate  ten  heads  of  accusation  I  y 
Photius.  But  they  undoubtedly  blend  the  first  contro- 
ver.-y  with  the  second  between  the  Greeks  and  Latin--, 
and  include  the  criminations  which  were  made  in  the 
time  of  Michael  Cerularius  [patriarch  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century].  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  Bpiatle 
of  Photius,  from  which  alone  the  Bast  eontrover -y  is  to 
be  Judged  of,  there  are  only  the  fivo  heads  of  dil 
ment  which  we  have  stated.  [See  this  Bpiatle  of 
Photius  in  Latin  in  ISaronius,  .hniLs  ad  aim.  ft 
34.  —  It. 

I  Mahillon,  Act*   SanctOT.    Did.    Hninl.  tout.  - 
Baecul    iv.  par.  ii.   rYssf.  p.  56. 

S  Sec  Le  Quien,  Orient  (  lirist itiiius.  torn.  i.  p.   K 

H  The  entire  acta  <d'  thss  oaamoH  arc  In    Harduin, 

Concilia,   ton    \i    par.   i.  p.  207     342        I        c  >uncil 

was  sailed  l>y  ord.r  of  the  emperor  Basil,  and  by  ail  the 

(freaks  it  baa  been  accounted  a  general  council ;  but 

miis  do  not  ->>  regard  it     The  numb  rol  bishops 
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the  council  broke  up,  the  emperor  (doubt- 
less with  the  consent  of  Photius)  would  not 
permit  the  Bulgarians  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Roman  pontiff: — and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged there  were  very  strong  motives 
for  such  a  determination.  Hence  the  pon- 
tiff sent  Marinus  his  legate  to  Constantino- 
pie,  and  signified  that  he  persevered  m  the 
former  sentence  passed  upon  Photius.  The 
legate  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
emperor  but  was  again  liberated,  and  after- 
wards on  the  death  of  John  VIII.  being 
created  Roman  pontiff,  he  was  mindful  of 
the  ill  usage  he  had  received,  and  issued  a 
second  condemnation  of  Photius. 

32.  Six  years  afterwards  a.d.  88G,  Leo, 
surnamed  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  again  deposed  the  patriarch 
Photius  and  exiled  him  to  a  monastery  in 
Armenia  called  Bardi,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  891. !  Thus  the  author  of  the  contest 
being  removed,  if  there  had  been  due 
moderation  and  equity  at  Rome  the  whole 
strife  might  have  been  quieted,  and  har- 
mony between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have 
been  restored.  But  the  Roman  pontiffs 
required  that  all  the  bishops  and  priests 
whom  Photius  had  consecrated,  should  be 
deprived  of  their  offices.  And  as  the  Greeks 
would  by  no  means  submit  to  this,  all  the 
contentions  respecting  points  of  religion  as 
well  as  other  things  were  renewed  with 
increased  bitterness;  and  being  augmented 
by  new  grounds  of  controversy,  continued 
till  the  unhappy  separation  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  became  absolute 
and  perpetual. 


present  was  383,  and  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  also  representatives  of  the  three  Oriental  patriarchs 
attended  it.  Photius  presided,  and  the  principal  ob- 
jects were  obtained  without  difficulty  in  seven  sessions. 
Photius  was  unanimously  acknowledged  the  regular 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  all  that  had  been 
decreed  against  him  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople 
was  annulled  and  declared  void.  Such  as  should  not 
acknowledge  Photius  were  to  be  excommunicated.  The 
council  proceeded  to  establish  the  true  faith  by  con- 
firming the  creed  of  the  first  Nicene  and  the  first  Ccn- 
stantinopolitan  councils,  rejecting  all  interpolations 
(.that  is,  merely  the  addition  Filioque ;)  and  again 
enacting  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  council  re- 
specting image-worship.  The  council  Was  closed  by 
an  eulogy  of  Prccopius  of  Cesarea  on  Photius,  and  by 
a  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legates, 
that  whoever  would  not  acknowledge  the  holy  patri- 
arch Photius  and  hold  ecclesiastical  communion  with 
him,  ought  to  be  accounted  an  associate  of  the  traitor 
Judas  and  no  Christian  ;  and  this  was  assented  to  by 
the  whole  council.  See  Walch's  Kirchenvcrsamml.  D. 
375,  kc.—  Mur. 

I  Photius  had  ordained  one  Theodoras  a  bishop,  who 
■was  falsely  accused  of  treason.  This  circumstance 
brought  the  patriarch  under  some  temporary  suspicion. 
Besides,  the  new  emperor  wished  to  raise  his  brother 
Stephen  to  the  patriarchal  chair.  He  therefore  de- 
posed Photius  and  gave  the  office  to  his  brother-  Jfet 
when  he  learned  the  innocence  of  Photius,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  some  rclentings;  for  he  made  his  e.\ilc  com- 
fortable, and  in  a  letter  to  the  pope  spolec  of  him  as 
having  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  and  gone  into 
retirement. —  Schl. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AXD  CEREMONIES. 

1.  That  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  gradually  multiplied  very  considera- 
bly, is  evinced  by  the  writers  who  in  this 
century  began  to  compose  and  publish 
explanations  of  them  for  the  instruction  of 
the  common  people;  namely,  Amalarius 
(whose  numerous  expositions  however  are 
confuted  by  Agobard  and  Floras),  John 
Scotus,  Angelome,  Remigius  of  Auxerre, 
Walafrid  Strabo,  and  others.  These  trea- 
tises are  entitled  De  Divinis  Ojjiciis;  for 
in  the  style  of  this  age  a  divine  office  is  a 
religious  ceremony.  Though  these  works 
were  undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  good  in- 
tentions, yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  benefited  more  than  they  injured  the 
Christian  cause.  They  contained  indeed 
some  spiritual  aliment  for  those  who  at- 
tended en  public  worship,  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  crude  and  unwholesome. 
For  the  alleged  grounds  and  reasons  ci  the 
various  rites  are  to  a  great  degree  far- 
fetched, false,  constrained,  nay,  ridiculous 
and  puerile.  Besides,  excessive  regard  for 
external  rites  was  increased  and  strength- 
ened by  this  elaborate  explanation  of  them, 
to  the  detriment  of  real  piety.  For  how 
could  any  one  withhold  respect  and  reve- 
rence from  that  which  he  understood  to  be 
most  wisely  ordained  and  full  of  mystery? 

2.  To  describe  severally  all  the  new  rites 
adopted  either  by  Christians  generally  or 
by  particular  churches,  would  not  comport 
with  the  designed  brevity  of  this  work. 
We  therefore  despatch  this  extensive  sub- 
ject in  a  few  words.  The  corpses  of  holy 
men,  either  brought  from  distant  countries 
or  discovered  by  the  industry  of  the  priests, 
required  the  appointment  of  new  feast-days, 
and  some  variation  in  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served on  those  days.  And  as  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  clergy  depended  on  the  impres- 
sions of  the  people  respecting  the  merits  and 
the  power  of  those  saints  whom  they  were 
invited  to  worship,  it  was  necessary  that 
their  eyes  and  their  ears  should  be  fascinated 
with  various  ceremonies  and  exhibitions. 
Hence  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  tem- 
ples, the  numerous  wax-candles  burning  at 
mid-day,  the  multitude  of  pictures  and 
statues,  the  decorations  of  the  altars,  the 
frequent  processions,  the  splendid  dresses 
of  the  priests,  and  masses  appropriate  to 
the  honour  of  saints.2  The  festival  of  All 
Saints  was  added  by  Gregory  IV.  to  the 


S  See   the  tract   of  Fecht,    Be    Musis  in  Iloiiorem 
Sanctorum. 
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public  holy-days  of  the  Latins;1  and  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  which  had  been  long 
observed  with  much  reverence  by  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  now  began  to  be 
more  popular.2 

3.  In  the  civil  and  private  life  of  Chris- 
tians, especially  among  the  Latins,  there 
existed  many  customs  derived  from  ancient 
paganism.  For  the  barbarous  nations  who 
embraced  Christianity  would  not  allow  the 
customs  and  laws  of  their  ancestors  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  though  very  alien  from 
the  rules  of  Christianity;  nay  by  their 
example  they  drew  other  nations  among 
whom  they  lived  intermixed,  into  the 
same  absurdities.  We  have  examples 
in  the  well  known  methods  of  proving 
riijht  and  innocence  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  by   cold    water,3    by    single    com- 


l  See  Mabillon,  Be  Re  Dipkmtatica,  p.  537.  [This 
holds  true  only  of  Germany  and  France.  For  as  to 
England,  Bedc  mentioned  this  feast  in  the  preceding 
century ;  and  at  Rome  it  had  been  established  by  Pope 
Boniface  IV.     See  above,  p.  253,  note  7. — SchL 

3  The  Latins  had  but  few  feast-days  up  to  this  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  the  poem  of  Florus  extant  in 
Martene,  Thesaurus,  torn.  v.  p.  59-5,  &c.  [The  council 
of  Mentz  a.d.  813,  determined  precisely  the  number 
of  both  fasts  and  feasts  to  be  observed.  Canon  31 
designates  the  fasts,  namely,  the  first  week  in  March, 
the  second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September, 
and  the  last  full  week  preceding  Christmas  eve.  On 
these  weeks  all  were  to  fait,  and  were  to  attend  church 
on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  at  three 
o'clock,  p.m. — Canon  36  thus  enumerates  and  sanctions 
the  festivals  :  "  We  ordain  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
days  of  the  year.  That  is,  Easter  Sunday  is  to  be  ob- 
served with  all  honour  and  sobriety  ;  and  the  whole  of 
Easter  week  we  decree  shall  be  observed  in  like  man- 
ner. Ascension-day  must  be  celebrated  with  full  wor- 
ship. Likewise  Pentecost  just  as  Easter.  In  the 
nativity  [martyrdom]  of  Peter  and  Paul,  one  day  ;  the 
nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  the  assumption  of  St. 
Mary;  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael;  the  nativity  of 
St.  Remigius,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew ;  at  Christmas, 
four  days,  the  octaves  of  our  Lord,  the  epiphany  of  our 
Lord,  the  purification  of  St.  Mary.  And  we  decree  the 
observance  of  the  festivals  of  those  martyrs  or  confes- 
sors whose  sacred  bodies  repose  in  each  diocese ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  dedication  of  each  church."  The 
37th  canon  adds:  "  We  ordain  the  observance  of  all  the 
Lord's  days  [Sundays]  with  all  reverence  and  with  ab- 
stinence from  servile  work,  and  that  no  traffic  take 
place  on  those  days,  nor  do  we  approve  that  any  one  be 
iced  to  death  or  to  punishment,"  on  those  days. — 
irduin.  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  10i">. — Mur. 

3  See  Mabillon,  Jnalecta  Veterit  JEni,  torn.  i.  p.  47; 
Roye,  J)  Mi ssit  \  Bom.  p.  152.  [The  ordeal  by  immer- 
sion in  cold  water  was  very  common  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries  especially  for  criminals  of  vulgar 
rank  in  society.  It  was  -aw-lioncd  by  public  law  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  And  though  di.-approved 
kmi  kSfigi  and  councils  yet  it  was  generally  held 
sacred,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Pope  Eugene.  The  person  to  be  tried  was  conducted 
to  tin-  church,  and  moat  solemnly  adjured  to  confess 
i  I  if  h"  was  guilty.     If  lie  would  not  confess,  he 

I  the  sacrament,  was  sprinkled  with  holj 

and  conducted  to  a  river  or  lake.  Tlie  priest  then  ex- 
i  tie-  .vat.  r,  charging  it  not  to  receive  the  cri- 
minaJ  if  he  were  guilty.  The  criminal  waa  now 
■tripped  naked  and  bound,  and  a  rope  uas  tied  to  him 
by  which   to  draw  him  ,,ut.  if  be  sank  to  a  certain 

depth.  Whi  n  east  into  the  water,  if  he  Boat  d  h  iras 
accounted  guilty  ;  but  if  he  sml,  to  the  depth  mark,  d 
on  the  rope  sometimes  a  yard  and  a  hall  lie  was  in- 
stantly drawn  out  and  was  accounted  Innocent.  Be< 
a  large  and  yerj    satisfactory  acCOUnl  of  this  ordeal  in 


bat,4  by  red-hot  iron,5  by  a  cross,0  and 
other  methods  which  were  in  general  use 
amonjr  the  Latins  in  this  and  the  following 


Du  Cange,  Glosarium,  under  the  article  AQf.r.,  vol 
Aquae  frigidoe  judicium,  torn.  i.  p.  303—313.  ed.  Francf. 
1710.— Du  Cange  proceeds  to  describe  the  ordeal  by 
hot  water.  For  this  the  preparatory  religious  cere- 
monies were  the  same  as  for  the  ordeal  by  cold  water. 
Afterwards  the  priest  heated  a  caldron  of  water  till  it 
boiled.  Then,  taking  it  off  the  fire,  he  immersed  in  it 
a  stone  which  he  held  suspended  by  a  string  to  the 
depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms ;  and  the  criminal 
must  thrust  in  his  naked  hand  and  arm  and  seizing  the 
stone  pull  it  out.  His  hand  and  arm  were  immediately 
wrapped  up  in  linen  cloths,  and  a  bag  drawn  over  the 
whole  and  sealed.  After  three  days  the  hand  and  arm 
were  examined,  and  if  found  not  scalded  the  man  was 
accounted  innocent.  This  ordeal  was  nearly  as  much 
used  as  the  other,  but  was  considered  rather  more  suit- 
able for  persons  of  quality. —  Mur. 

4  Loccenius,  Antiquit.  Sueo-Gothicee,  I'd),  ii.  cap. 
vii.  viii.  p.  144.  Even  clergymen  did  not  refuse  to 
terminate  controversies  by  the  duellum  or  single  com- 
bat. See  Bcehmer's  Jut  Ecchjs.  Protestant ium,  torn. 
v.  p.  88,  &c  [The  trial  by  combat  originated  among 
the  northern  barbarians,  was  in  use  before  the  Christ- 
ian era,  and  was  brought  by  the  Lombards  into  Italy, 
and  by  the  Germans  into  Suabia.  It  was  not  an  or- 
deal for  the  trial  of  public  offences,  but  was  a  mode  of 
settling  private  disputes  and  quarrels  between  indi- 
viduals, when  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  make 
the  case  clear.  The  parties  deposited  with  the  judge 
their  bonds  or  goods  to  the  requisite  amount,  for  pay- 
ing the  forfeiture  in  case  they  were  cast  and  for  the 
fees  of  court.  The  jud^e  also  appointed  the  time  for 
the  combat  and  presided  over  it.  Knights  fought  on 
horseback  and  armed  as  for  war,  in  complete  armour, 
and  with  their  horses  covered  with  mail.  Common 
men  fought  on  foot  with  swords  and  shields,  covered, 
except  their  faces  and  feet,  with  linen  or  cotton  to  any 
extent  they  pleased.  Certain  persons,  as  women, 
priests,  and  others,  might  employ  champions  to  fight 
in  their  stead.  See  the  full  account  in  Du  Cange,  Gios- 
sarium,  under  the  article,  Duellum;  see  also  Hallam's 
/'/'  a-  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  1 86, 8th ed. 
Lend.  1841.  This  mode  of  trial  gradually  sank  into  dis- 
use ;  but  it  was  not  abolished  by  legislative  enactments 
either  in  France  or  England.  Hence,  so  late  as  the 
19th  century  the  right  of  challenging  to  single  combat 
was  asserted  in  an  English  court. —  Mur.  [It  required 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  III.  ch.  40,  to 
abolish  it,  so  recently  as  1819. — R. 

'■>  Lambecius,  Rerum  Hamburg,  lib.  ii.  p.  39.  Us- 
sher,  Sylloge  Episl.  Hibernic.  p. "81.  Johnson's  La  jr.? 
qf  the  British  Church,  and  the  extracts  from  them,  in 
La  Roche,  Memoires  Litter,  da  hi  Grande  Bretagne. 
tome  viii.  p.  391.  [This  was  a  very  common  ordeal, 
and  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  the  ordeals 
by  water.  Sometimes  the  person  walked  barefoot  over 
nine  or  twelve  red-hot  ploughshares  treading  on  each. 
But  more  frequently  he  carried  a  hot  iron  in  his  naked 
hands,  nine  times  the  length  of  his  foot.  The  religious 
rites  attending  this  ordeal  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  ordeal  by  hot  water.  See  Du  Cange,  Glouarhmt, 
articles  Fkrrum  candent,  and  Vomeres  igniti. —  Mur. 

6  See  Agobard,  Contra  Judicium  Dei  Liber,  Opp. 
torn.  i.  and  Cm, tea  Legem  Gundobadi,  cap.  ix.  p.  114. 
Bignonius,  Ad  formulas  Marculphi,CKp.  xii.  Baluze,  ad 
trdum,  p.  104;  and  others.  [Du  Cange  in  his 
ium,  article  Caucus  judicium,  is  not  aide  defi- 
nitely to  state  what  was  the  mode  of  this  ordeal.  He 
finds  some  instances  of  persons  standing  long  with 
their  arms  extended  horizontally  so  as  to  present  the 
form  of  a  arose.  If  they  grew  weary,  fainted,  and  fell, 
they  were  accounted  guilty.  He  also  finds  Other  mod  • 
of  trial  by  cross.  Som<  tim  i  it  was  merely  laying  the 
hand  on  a  sacred  cross,  and  then  ottering  a  solemn 
oath  of  purgation.-  On  all  the  form-  of  ordeal,  see 
K  ■  -'  <  ■/  hpcedia,  art.  Ordeal  This  mod.-  of  trying 
difficult  and  dubious  causes  was  denominated  Judicium 
Dei,  and  was  considered  a-  a  solemn  sppeal  to  <J<>d 
to  show  bj  hi.  ipeola]  Interposition,  whet! 
were  guilt j  or  innocent.  It  wai  therefon  a  presump- 
tuous ait.  n,;  t  to  ''all  forth  a  mir.iele  from  tin'  hai.  1   .1 

Qod;  and  it  argued  both  th<  and  the 
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century.  No  sober  man  at  the  present  day 
entertains  a  doubt  that  these  equivocal 
and  uncertain  modes  of  deciding  causes 
originated  from  the  customs  of  barbarians, 
and  that  they  are  fallacious  and  abhorrent 
to  the  genius  of  true  religion.  Yet  in  that 
age,  the  pontiffs  and  inferior  bishops  did 
not  blush  to  honour  and  dignify  them  with 
prayers,  with  the  eucharist,  and  other  rites, 
in  order  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a 
Christian  aspect. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  SECTS  AND   HERESIES. 

1.  Concerning  the  ancient  Christian 
sects  there  is  little,  new  to  be  said.  Nearly 
all  of  them  which  were  considerable  for 
numbers,  had  their  residence  and  abettors 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  dominions.  The  Nestorians  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Monophysites  who  lived 
securely  under  the  protection  of  the  Ara- 
bians, were  very  attentive  to  their  own 
affairs,  and  did  not  cease  from  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  still  in  pagan 
ignorance.  Some  represent  that  it  was  in 
this  century  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians 
were  persuaded  by  the  Egyptians  to  cm- 
brace  the  Monophysite  doctrines.  But  it 
was  undoubtedly  from  the  seventh  century 
if  not  earlier  that  the  Abyssinians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  receive  their  bishop 
from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Monophysites ;  for  in  that 
century  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  op- 
pressed the  Greeks  [or  Melchites],  and 
protected  the  advocates  of  one  nature  in 
Christ ;  so  that  this  sect  was  able  to  sub- 
ject nearly  the  whole  Egyptian  church  to 
its  jurisdiction1. 

2.  The  Greeks  were  engaged  with  vari- 
ous success  during  nearly  this  entire  cen- 
tury in  cruel  wars  with  the  Paulicians,  a 
sect  allied  to  the  Manichseans  and  residing 
principally  in  Armenia.  This  sect  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  in  Armenia  by  two 
brothers,  Paul  and  John,  the  sons  of  Cal- 
Hnice  of  Samosata,  and  to  have  received 
its  name  from  them ;  some  however  think 
that  one  Paul,  an  Armenian  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  II.  gave  name  to  the 
sect2.     Under  Constans  in  the  seventh  cen- 


stition  of  thofc  times.  And  thus  it  was  viewed  by  some 
of  the  more  discerning;  for  instance  by  Agobard, 
bishop  of  Lyons.  (See  the  references  at  the  beginning 
of  this  note.)  Hut  others,  as  Ilincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  approved  and  defended  both  the  ordeals  and 
the  trial  by  combat. —  Mur. 

1  Nouioeatuc  MSmoiretdet  Mittionsde  la  Compagnte 
de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant,  tome  iv.  p.  2815,  '284  ;  Le 
Grand,  Diss.  iv.  on  Lobo's  Voyage  il tutor,  de  I'Abyssi- 
nie,  tome  ii.  p.  18. 

2  Photius,  Contra  Manichccos,  lib.  i.  p.  74,  in  Wolf's 
Anccdota  Gra;ca,  torn.  i.    [According  to  the  statement 


tury3  it  was  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed 
state,  in  consequence  of  penal  laws  and 
oppressions  when  one  Constantine  resus- 
citated it.  The  emperors,  Constans,  Jus- 
tinian II.  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  harassed 
them  in  various  ways  and  laboured  to  ex- 
tirpate the  sect,  but  they  were  utterly  un- 
able to  subdue  a  party  so  inflexible  and  so 
regardless  of  sufferinos.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  their  condition  was 
more  prosperous.  For  the  emperor,  Ni~ 
cephorus  Losotheta,  [a.d.  802 — 811,]  fa- 
voured the  Paulicians  and  gave  them  free 
toleration'1. 

3.  But  after  a  few  years  of  repose  the 
Paulicians  were  again  assailed  with  increased 
violence,  by  the  emperors  Michael  Cure- 
palates  and  Leo  the  Armenian,  [a.d.  811 
— 820,]  who  commanded  them  to  be  care- 
fully searched  after,  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Greek  empire,  and  to  be  put 
to  death  if  they  would  not  return  to  the 
Greek  church.  Driven  to  desperation  by 
this  cruelty,  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  slew 


of  Petrus  Siculus,  the  founder  of  this  sect  'was  an  Ar- 
menian, named  Constantine  and  surnamed  Soloannes. 
Complaint  was  made  against  him  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine Pogonatus  in  the  7th  century.  The  emperor 
sent  his  commissioner  Simeon  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  put  the  leader  of  the  sect  to  death  and 
dispersed  his  adherents;  but  some  years  after  he  him- 
self joined  the  sect  and  became  its  teacher.  Under 
Justinian  II.  they  were  again  complained  of  and  their 
principal  leader  was  burnt  alive.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  their  growth.  For  one  Paul  with  his  two  sons, 
Genesius  (who  was  also  called  Timothy)  and  Theodo- 
rus,  propagated  the  sect  in  Cappadocia.  The  first  of 
these  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  by  the  emperor 
Leo  ;  but  after  a  hearing  he  was  acquitted,  and  retired 
with  his  adherents  into  the  territories  of  the  Moham- 
medan?. He  was  followed  by  his  son  Zacharias,  who 
with  Joseph  his  assistant  again  took  residence  in  Cap- 
padocia ;  but  when  persecution  broke  out  he  fled  to 
Phrygia,  and  during  some  time  taught  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bahanes,  under  whom 
the  sect  spread  itself  much  in  Asia,  particularly  in 
Armenia  and  in  Thrace.  After  Bahanes  the  principal 
teacher  was  Sergius  called  also  Tychicus,  who  op) 
image- worship  most  zealously  under  the  Empress  Irene. 
They  were  then  likewise  called  Athingias  cr  Separates, 
because  they  would  have  no  part  in  the  abuses  of  the 
times,  especially  in  image-worship  and  in  veneration  cf 
the  cross  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  reigning  party. — 
Schl.  [Though  the  Paulicians  themselves  maintained 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  yet 
it  is  alleged  they  received  it  not  from  the  sons  of  Calli- 
nice,  but  from  Paul  the  father  of  Genesius  and  Theo- 
doras. See  Dowling's  Letter,  &c.  note  n,  p.  12.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  their  deriving  their  name 
from  the  Apostle,  see  Faber,  ubi  infra,  p.  33,  31. — Ii. 

3  A  recent  writer  corrects  Mosheim  here,  and  says 
the  imperial  persecutor  of  the  Paulicians  was  not  Con- 
stans,  hut  Constantine  Pogonatus.  See  Dowling's 
Letter  on  the  Opinions  of  the  Paulicians,  Lond.  1835. 
8vo,  note  y,  page  20.     This  pamphlet  is  deserving  of 

al  on  account  of  the  original  authorities  pro- 
duced by  him  relative  to  the  opinions  of  this  sect,  so  dif- 
ferently represented  by  historians.  The  student  should 
also  consult  Faber's  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Va 
and  Jlhigenses,  Lond.  183S,  Svo,  in  which  he  will  find 
a  critical  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced and  relied  on  by  Dowling,  and  a  more  favour- 
able view  given  of  the  tenets  of  the  Paulicians,  p.  31 — 
57— R. 

4  See  Cedrenus,  Compendium  Historiar.  torn.  ii.  p. 
480,  ed.  Paris,  or  p.  379,  ed.  Venice. 
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the  imperial  judges,  and  likewise  Thomas, 
the  bishop  of  Neociesarea,  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Saracens; 
from  which  they  harassed  the  neighbouring 
Greeks  with  perpetual  incursions1.  After- 
wards this  war  it  seems  gradually  subsided ; 
and  many  of  the  Paulicians  appear  to  have 
returned  to  their  former  settlements  within 
the  Grecian  territories. 

4.  But  far  greater  calamities  were  pro- 
duced by  the  inconsiderate  and  rash  zeal 
of  the  empress  Theodora,  [a.d.  841 — 855.] 
In  the  minority  of  her  son  she  governed  as 
regent,  and  decreed  that  the  Paulicians 
should  be  cither  exterminated  by  fire  and 
sword,  or  brought  back  to  the  Greek  church. 
The  officers  sent  into  Armenia  on  this 
business  executed  their  commission  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  ;  for  they  destroyed  by 
various  punishments  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  this  unhappy  sect,  and  confiscated 
their  property.  Those  who  escaped  took 
refuge  once  more  among  the  Saracens. 
Being  kindly  received  there,  the  Paulicians 
built  themselves  a  city  called  Tibrica;  and 
choosing  Carbeas,  a  man  of  very  great 
valour  for  their  leader,  and  forming  alli- 
ance with  the  Saracens  they  waged  fierce 
war  with  the  Greeks.  This  war  continued 
with  various  success  nearly  through  the 
century;  and  in  it  an  immense  number  of 
persons  perished  on  both  sides,  and  several 
provinces    of   the    Greeks   were    ruined.2 


1  Photius,  Contra  Munich,  lib.  i.  p.  125,  &c.;  Petrus 
Siculus,  Hist.  Manichceor.  p.  71. 

2  Cedrenua,  Compendium  iiistoriar.  p.  541,  ed.  Paris, 
or  p.  425,  ed.  Venice;  and  p.  517  or  429.  Zonaras, 
AnnaL  lib.  xvi.  torn.  ii.  p.  122.  ed.  Venice.  But  the 
principal  historians  of  the  Paulicians  are,  Photius, 
Cortfka  Manichceos,  Liber  primus- ;  and  Petrus  Siculus 
whose  Historia  Manichocorum  was  published,  Gr.  and 
l„it.  by  Ilader,  at  Ingolstadt,  IGO-i,  4to.  This  Petrus 
Siculus,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  the  envoy  of 
lkisil  the  Macedonian  to  the  Paulicians  at  Tibrica  in 
the  year  870,  [SCS]  sent  to  negociate  with  them  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners ;  and  he  remained  among  them 
nine  months.  These  facts  alone  show  liow  great  the 
power  of  the  Paulicians  was  at  that  period.  From  this 
Peter,  it  appears,  Cedrenus    borrowed    his    account. 

nd.  Hittor.  p.  131.     The  moderns  who  treat  of 

the  Paulicians,  as  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  article  Paulici- 

ens,    Wolf,    Maniclioeismus    ante   Manichceos,  p.  247, 

'ui-;,  seem  to  have   derived   their   information 

chiefly  from  Bossuet,  Hist,  det  Variations  det  Egliaet 

Protest,  [liv.  >;i.  sec.  13,  &c]  tome  ii.  p.  \,2'J,  &«.     But 

this  writer  certainly  d;d  not  go  to  the  sources,  arid 

Influenced  by  party  zeal  he  was  willing  to  make 

■s. — [Photius  wrote  four  hooks  against  the  Ma- 

or  Paulicians,  of  which  the  first  booh  gives 

the  hi  tory  of  than  to  about  a.d.  WO.   The  subsequent 

books  are  a  confutation  of  their  doctrines,  and  with 

Inst  the  Bfanicheeans. 
at  the  same 

:  Tl lition  of  it  by  the  Jesuit  ftader  is  said  to 

ion.  Photh»  and  Peter  agree  in  the  main  iu 
their  hi  tories.  Which  of  them  wrote  first  remains  a 
question;  but  Photius  la  deemed  the  better  authority. 
i''.).-  the  in  tory  of  the  r  a.d,  170,  we  must  go 

to  the  Byzantin  ntinc  Porphyrogenitus, 

lib.  iv.  o.  16,  and  < 'ciir.-i.u-.  p.  ..ii.  ed.  Paris.  Bee 
Sehroeckb,  Kirchengesch,  \'.i.  w.  p,  :&'..(,  &e.  and  vol. 
wiii.  p.  318,  '^>-.  and  Gieseler's  Tert-took  translated  by 
Cunningham,  vol   ii.  p  7,  fro.  —  Mar. 


During  these  troubles  and  near  the  close 
of  the  century,  some  of  the  Paulicians  dis- 
seminated their  doctrines  among  the  Bul- 
garians ;  and  among  that  people  who  were 
recently  converted '  to  Christianity,  those 
doctrines  easily  took  root.3 

5.  These  Paulicians  are  by  the  Greeks 
called  Manichaeans;  but  as  Photius  himself 
states  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of 
Manes  and  of  his  doctrine;4  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  not  genuine  Manichtcans, 
although  they  might  hold  some  doctrines 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  those  of  that  sect. 
There  were  not  among  them  as  among  the 
Manichaeans,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons; they  had  no  order  of  clergymen 
distinguished  from  laymen  by  their  mode 
of  living,  their  dress,  and  other  things; 
nor  had  they  councils  or  any  similar  insti- 
tutions. Their  teachers  whom  they  deno- 
minated Synecdemi  (2wgx&j/£o/,  fellow 
travellers)  and  [Norag/o/]  Notaries,  were 
all  equals  in  rank,  and  were  distinguished 
from  laymen  by  no  rights,  prerogatives,  or 
insignia.5  But  they  had  this  peculiarity 
that  such  as  were  made  teachers  among 
them  changed  their  names,  and  assumed 
each  the  name  of  some  holy  man  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  received  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  except  the 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  which  they  rejected 
for  reasons  not  known ;  and  they  received 
it  unaltered  or  in  its  usual  form  as  received 
by  other  Christians,  in  which  again  they 
differed  from  the  Manichaeans. fi  They 
moreover  would  have  these  holy  books  to 
be  read  assiduously  and  by  all,  and  were 
indignant  at  the  Greeks  who  required  the 
scriptures  to  be  examined  only  by  the 
priests.7  But  many  parts  of  the  scripture 
they  construed  allegorically,  abandoning 
the  literal  sense  lest  it  should  militate 
against  their  doctrines;8  and  this  construc- 


3  Perhaps  there  still  are  Paulicians  or  Paulians  as 
some  C'i!l  them  remaining  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria. 
There  certainly  were  some  there  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  they  resided  at  Nieopolis  according  to 
Cerri,  Etat  present,  </>■  PEglist  Romaine,  p.  72,  who 
tells  us,  (true  or  false  I  know  not)  that  Peter  Deodatus, 
archbishop  of  Sophia,  convinced  them  of  their  errors 
and  converted  them  to  the  Romish  church.— [The  his- 
tory of  these  Paulicians  is  of  the  more  consequence  as 
they  propagated  their  sect  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  composed 
part  of  the  dissentients  from  the  Romish  church 
during  those  time*.  The  Catholics  (at  Bo  u  i.IIist. 
iet  Varied,  liv.  .\i.)  charge  the  Protest!  nts  with  being 
the  progeny  of  the  Paulicians;  and  some  Protestant 

i  half  inclined  to  regard  them  as  wil 
for  the  truth  in  their  times.  This  subject  will  "i 
recur  in  th>'  following  oonturies. — Mur, 

'  Photius,    Contra   Manichatos,  li!<.  i.  p.  IV, 
Petrus  Siculus,  Hist.  Manich.  p.  13. 

■■  Photius,  wM  fttpra,  p.  31,  92.     Petrus  Bicul.  p.  44. 
( ledrenus,  ubi  tupra,  p.  i.'il. 

>  Photius,  ubi  supra,  p.  11.     Petrus  Sicul.  p.  19. 

'    PhotiUS,  Ubi  supra,  p.   I'M. 

8  Photius,  ubi  tupra,  p.  13, 
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tion  they  undoubtedly  put  upon  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism, 
the  Old  Testament,  and  some  other  sub- 
jects. Besides  the  New  Testament,  the 
-epistles  of  one  Sergius  a  great  doctor  of 
the  sect  were  in  high  esteem  among  them. 
6.  The  entire  creed  of  this  sect,  though 
doubtless  consisting  of  various  articles,  is 
nowhere  described  by  the  Greeks;  who 
select  from  it  only  six  dogmas,  for  which 
they  declare  the  Paulicians  unworthy  to 
live  or  to  be  saved.  I.  They  denied  that 
this  lower  and  visible  world  was  created  by 
the  supreme  God,  and  distinguished  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  of  human  bodies 
from  the  God  whose  residence  is  in  heaven. 
It  was  on  account  of  this  dogma  especially, 
that  the  Greeks  accounted  them  Manichte- 
ans,  and  yet  this  was  the  common  doctrine 
of  all  the  sects  denominated  Gnostics. 
What  opinions  they  entertained  respecting 
this  creator  of  the  world,  and  whether  they 
supposed  him  to  be  a  different  being  from 
the  prince  of  evil  or  the  devil,  no  one  has 
informed  us.  This  only  appears  from  Pho- 
tius  that  they  held  the  author  of  evil  to 
have  been  procreated  from  darkness  and 
fire ;  and  of  course  he  was  not  eternal  or 
without  beginning.1  II.  They  contemned 
the  virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that  is,  they  would  not  adore  and 
worship  her  as  the  Greeks  did.  For  they 
did  not  deny  that  Christ  was  born  of  Mary, 
because  as  their  adversaries  expressly  state, 
they  taught  that  Christ  brought  his  bod) 


1  Photius,  ubi  supra,  lib.  ii.  p.  147.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Paulicians,  with  the  Oriental  philosophers,  those 
parents  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manicha^an  sects,  considered 
eternal  matter  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  all  evil. 
And  this  matter,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  they  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  from  eternity  with  motion  and  an 
animating  principle,  and  to  have  procreated  the  prince 
of  all  evil,  who  was  the  former  of  bodies  which  are 
composed  of  matter;  while  God  is  the  parent  of  souls. 
These  opinions  are  indeed  allied  to  the  Manichaean 
doctrines,  yet  also  differ  from  them.  I  can  believe 
this  sect  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Gnostic  parties,  which  though  sadly  oppressed  by  im- 
perial laws  and  punishments,  could  never  be  entirely 
suppressed  and  exterminated.  [As  the  Paulicians  were 
great  friends  to  allegories  and  mystical  interpretations, 
and  hold  certain  hidden  doctrines  which  they  made 
known  only  to  the  perfect,  and  as  we  are  in  possession 
of  no  creed  nor  of  any  other  writing  of  their  doctor.'-, 
we  must  always  remain  in  uncertainty  whether  they 
understood  these  Gnostic-sounding  doctrines  literally, 
and  so  were  actually  a  branch  from  the  old  Gnostic 
stock.  And  for  the  same  reason  Ave  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  the  Greeks  who  wrote  their  his- 
tory; and  we  should  always  remember  that  these 
writers  were  liable,  from  misapprehension  if  not  also 
from  party  feelings,  to  misstate  their  doctrines.  At 
the  same  time  we  discover  as  to  most  of  their  doc- 
trines, that  they  had  in  several  respects  more  correct 
ideas  of  religion,  of  religious  worship,  and  of  church 
government,  than  the  prevailing  church  at  that  day 
had  ;  and  that  they  drew  on  themselves  persecution  by 
their  dislike  of  images,  and  by  their  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy,  more  than  by  their  other  religious  opinions. 
— So  Semler  judges  of  them,  in  his  Selecta  Capita 
Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  72,  and  36^,—SehK 


with  him  from  heaven,  and  that  Mary  after 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour  had  other  children 
by  Joseph.  They  therefore  believed  with 
the  ValcntmiaiiS;  that  Christ  passed  through 
the  womb  of  his  mother  as  water  through 
a  canal,  and  that  Mary  did  not  continue  a 
virgin  to  the  end  of  life ; — a  doctrine  which 
must  have  appeared  abominablo  to  the 
Greeks.  III.  They  did  not  celebrate  the 
Lord's  supper.  For  believing  that  there 
were  metaphors  in  many  parts  of  the  Xew 
Testament  they  deemed  it  proper  to  un- 
derstand by  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
Christ  is  stated  to  have  presented  to  his 
disciples  at  his  last  supper,  those  divine 
discourses  of  Christ  by  which  the  soul  is 
nourished  and  refreshed  .2  IV.  They  loaded 
the  cross  with  contumely,  that  is,  as  clearly 
appears  from  what  the  Greeks  state,  they 
would  not  have  any  religious  worship  paid 
to  the  wood  of  the  cross  as  was  customary 
among  the  Greeks.  For  believing  that 
Christ  possessed  an  etherial  and  celestial 
body,  they  could  not  by  any  means  admit 
that  he  was  actually  nailed  to  a  cross  and 
truly  died  upon  it;  and  this  led  them  of 
course    to    treat    the   cross    with    neglect. 

V.  They  rejected,  as  did  nearly  all  the 
Gnostics,  the  books  composing  the  Old 
Testament,  and  believed  that  the  writers 
of  them  were  prompted  by  the  creator  of 
the  world  and  not  by  the  supreme  God. 

VI.  They  excluded  the  presbyters  or  ciders 
from  the  government  of  the  church. 
The  foundation  of  this  charge  beyond  all 
controversy  was,  that  they  would  not  allow 
their  teachers  to  be  styled  presbyters ;  be- 
cause this  title  was  Jewish  and  suited  only 
to  those  who  persecuted  and  wished  to*kill 
Jesus  Christ.3 


2  The  Greeks  do  not  charge  the  Paulicians  with  any 
error  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  Yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  construed  into  allegory  what  the 
New  Testament  states  concerning  this  ordinance.  And 
Pliotius  (  Contra  Manich.  lib.  i.  p.  2!),)  expressly  says 
that  they  held  only  to  a  fictitious  baptism,  and  under 
stood  by  baptism,  i.  e.  by  the  water  of  baptism,  tbo 
Gospel. 

:1  These  six  errors  I  have  extracted  from  Petrus  Si- 
culus,  Hist.  Manich.  p.  17,  with  whom  Photius  and 
Ocdrenus  agree,  though  they  are  less  distinct  and  defi- 
nite. The  reasonings  and  explanations  are  my  own. 
[The  Romanists  have  invariably  represented  the  Pau- 
licians as  Manichseans,  and  as  chargeable  with  all  the 
gross  errors  which  the  prejudiced  and  bigotted  con- 
temporaries of  this  sect  among  the  Greeks  have  attri- 
buted to  them.  Mosheim  here  takes  a  more  favourable 
view  of  their  tenets,  though  he  still  considers  them  as 
tinctured  with  Gnostic  errors  to  a  greater  degree  per- 
haps than  was  really  the  case.  He  seems  not  to  have 
weighed  with  sufficient  care  the  considerations,  after- 
wards urged  by  his  disciple  Schlegel  as  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding note.  (Note  1,  on  this  page.)  Gibbon  in  the  54th 
chapter  of  his  Decline  a?id  Fall,  &c.  takes  nearly  the 
same  view  of  the  Paulicians  as  Mosheim,  and  Hallam, 
while  adopting  it,  says  of  that  chapter—"  it  appears  to 
be  accurate  as  well  as  luminous,  and  is  at  least  far 
superior  to  any  modern  work  on  the  subject-"  Middle 
.-fges,  8th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  440.     Milner  however  in  his 
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Hist,  of  the  Church  went  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Paulicians  could  not  be 
charged  with  holding  any  erroneous  opinions  ;— a  view 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Faber  in  his 
Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  Lond.  1828.  These  opi- 
nions of  Milner  and  Faber  were  combatted,  with  an 
excess  of  dogmatism  and  self-confidence,  by  Mr.  Mait- 
land  in  his  Farts  and  documents  illustrative  of  the  Jri<:- 
tnry,  $c.  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenaes,  Lond.  1832. 
Mr.  Maitland  seems  to  belong  to  the  Puseyite  section 
of  the  English  church,  who  are  at  one  with  the  Ro- 
manists not  only  in  many  fundamental  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  even  in  the  lesser  matters  of  historical  criti- 
cism. According  to  the  canons  of  this  school,  the 
mediaeval  church-writers  are  alone  entitled  to  credit, 
and  all  that  they  say  of  dissenters  or  sectaries  must  be 
implicitly  received  as  altogether  trustworthy.  Mr 
Maitland  therefore  adopts  the  extreme  view  of  the  Ro- 
manists,  and  gives  full  credence  to  every  calumny 
which  Photius  and  Peter  the  Sicilian,  have  vented 
against  the  poor  Paulicians.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Rose's 
terminal  divinity  lecture  at  Durham  in  1834  excited  a 
very  keen  and  protracted  controversy  on  the  character 
and  merits  of  Milner  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  be- 
tween Mr.  Maitland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  King  of  Hull  in  defence  of  Milner, 
on  the  other.  In  this  controversy  the  question  regard- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Paulicians  occupied  a  prominent 
place,  and  called  forth  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Dowling 


referred  to  in  a  preceding  note;  in  which  he  united 
with  Mr.  Maitland  in  adopting  without  the  least  dis- 
crimination everything  urged  against  them  by  their 
Greek  calumniators  and  persecutors.  At  the  close  of 
this  pamphlet  war,  Mr.  Faber  published  his  Inquiry 
into  the  history  and  theology  of  the  ancient  Vallenses 
and  Albigenses,  Lond.  1838,  in  Which  he  endeavoured 
to  support  his  previous  opinion  as  to  the  entire  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Paulicians,  by  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  testimony  of  Peter  the  Sicilian,  but  without  any 
reference  to  that  of  Photius.  Waddington  has  care- 
fully discussed  the  question  of  their  Manichgeisrn  or 
Gnosticism,  and  considers  them  freer  from  those  errors 
than  even  Moshcim  seems  to  do.  See  his  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  208,  &c.  Neander  takes  a  very  fa- 
vourable view  of  their  religions  character  and  system 
in  his  Dcr  Heil.  Bernard  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Wrench's 
translation,  Lond.  1843,  p.  254,  &c.  Gieseler  speaks  of 
them  as  "  being  deeply  tinged  with  the  Gnostic  charac- 
ter," but  as  afterwards  becoming  much  purified  in 
their  views.  See  his  Lehrbuch,  &c.  Cunningham's 
transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  with  the  recent  works  referred  to 
at  the  head  of  the  section.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
form  an  impartial  opinion  on  this  controversy  ought  to 
weigh  attentively  what  is  urged  in  favour  of  Milner, 
and  on  the  views  of  Mosheim  and  Gibbon,  by  Mr.  King 
of  Hull,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  entitled,  Maitland  not 
auifiorised  to  censure  Milner,  Lond.  1835,  p.  29 — 38. — 
R. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    IN    TI1E    HISTORY 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  All  are  agreed  that  in  this  century 
the  state  of  Christianity  was  everywhere 
most  wretched,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
amazing  ignorance  and  the  consequent 
superstition  and  debased  morals  of  the  age, 
but  also  from  other  causes.  Still  there 
were  not  a  few  things  which  mav  be 
placed  among  the  prosperous  events  of  the 
church.  The  Nestorians  living  in  Chaldea 
introduced  Christianity  into  Tartary  Pro- 
per beyond  Mount  Imaus,  where  the  people 
had  hitherto  lived  entirely  uncultivated  and 
uncivilized.  Near  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  same  sect  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  that  powerful  horde  of  Tar- 
tars or  Turks,  which  was  called  Carit  or 
Karit,  and  which  bordered  on  Cathay  or 
the  northern  part  of  China.1     The  activity 


1  Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien.  Clem.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par. 
ii.  p.  482,  &c.  Hcrbelot,  liiblioth.  Orient,  p.  256,  &c. 
[Mosheim,  Hist.  Tartar.  Eccles.  p.  23,  24.  It  is  there 
stated  that  this  Tartarian  prince  commanded  mere 
than  200,000  subjects,  all  of  whom  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  year  a.d.  900.  The  authority  for  this 
account  is  a  letter  of  Ebed  Jesu,  archbishop  cf 
Meru,  addi-esscd  to  John,  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
and  preserved  by  Abulpharajus,  Chronic,  Syr.  arid 
thence  published  by  Asseman,  Biblio.  Orient.  Clem. 
Vat.  torn.  ii.  p.  444,  &c.  The  letter  states  that  tins 
Tartarian  king  while  hunting  one  day  got  lost  in  the 
wilderness,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  find  his  way  out 
of  it.  A  saint  now  appeared  to  him  and  promised  to 
show  him  the  way,  if  he  wculd  become  a  Christian. 
The  king  promised  to  do  so.  On  returning  to  his 
camp  he  called  the  Christian  merchants  who  were  there 
to  his  presence,  received  instruction  from  them,  and 
applied  to  the  above-named  Ebed  Jesu  for  baptism.  As 
his  tribe  fed  only  on  flesh  and  milk,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion how  they  were  to  keep  the  required  fasts.  This 
led  Ebed  Jesu  to  write  to  his  patriarch,  staling  the 
case  and  asking  for  instructions  on  the  point.  The 
patriarch  directed  the  bishop  to  send  two  presbytera 
and  two  deacons  among  the  tribe  to  convert  and  bap- 
tize them,  and  to  teach  them  to  feed  upon  milk  only 
on  fast-days.  Mosheim  thinks  the  conversion  of  this 
tribe  of  Tartars  is  too  well  attested  to  bo  called  in 
question  ;  but  the  manner  of  it  he  would  divest  some- 
what of  the  marvellous,  lie  suggests  that  the  saint 
who  appeared  to  the  king  iti  the  wilderness,  might  lie 
a  Nestorian  anchorite  or  hermit  residing  there,  who 


of  this  sect  and  their  great  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  deserve  praise ; 
and  yet  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  reli- 
gion which  they  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
these  nations  was  the  pure  gospel  of  our 
Saviour. 

2.  The  [Tartarian]  king  who  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  Nestorians, 
it  is  said  bore  the  name  of  John  after  his 
baptism,  and  in  token  of  his  modesty  as- 
sumed the  title  of  presbyter  [or  elder]. 
And  hence  as  learned  men  have  conjectured, 
all  his  successors  retained  this  title  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century  or  to  the  times 
of  Gengis  Khan,  and  each  was  usually 
called  John  Presbyter2.  But  all  this  is 
said  without  adequate  authority  or  proof; 
nor  did  that  presbyter  John,  of  whom  there 
was  so  much  said  both  formerly  and  in 
modern  times,  begin  to  reign  in  this  part 
of  Asia  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Yet  it  is  placed  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  kings  of  the  people  called 
Carith,  living  on  the  borders  of  Cathay, 
whom  some  denominate  a  tribe  of  Turks 
and  ethers  of  Tartars,  and  who  constituted 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Moguls,  did 
profess  Christianity  from  this  time  onward  ; 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Tartary 
or  Asiatic  Scythia,  lived  under  bishops 
sent  among  them  by  the  pontiff  of  the  Nes- 
torians3. 

3.  In  the  West,  Hollo,  the  son  of  a  Nor- 
wegian count  and  an  arch-pirate,  who  was 
expelled  his  country,4  and  with  his  military 


was  able  and  willing  to  guide  the  king  out  of  the  wil- 
derness on  the  condition  stated. —  Mur. 

2  See  Asseman,  Biblio.  Orient.  Clem.  Vatic,  torn, 
iii.  par.  ii.  p.  282. 

3  The  late  T.  S.  Bayer  purposed  to  write  a  history 
of  the  churches  of  China  and  northern  Asia,  in  which 
ho  would  treat  particularly  of  these  Nestorian  churcb.es 
in  Tartary  and  China.  See  the  Preface  to  his  Musi  um 
Sinicum,  p.  145.  But  a  premature  death  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  and  other  contemplated  works  o. 
this  excellent  man  for  the  illustration  of  Asiatic  Chris- 
tianity. 

4  Holberg's  Naual  History  qf  the  Danes,'  inserted  in 
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followers  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul 
in  the  preceding  century,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity with  his  whole  army  in  the  year 
91 2.  "The  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple, 
who  was  too  weak  to  expel  this  warlike 
and  intrepid  stranger  from  his  realm,  of- 
fered him  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
territory,  on  condition  of  his  desisting  from 
war,  marrying  G-isela  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  embracing  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Rollo  embraced  these  terms  without 
hesitation;  and  his  soldiers  following  the 
example  of  their  general,  yielded  assent  to 
a  religion  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  readily  submitted  to  baptism1.  These 
Norman  pirates,  as  many  facts  demonstrate, 
were  persons  of  no  religion  ;  and  hence  they 
were  not  restrained  by  opinions  adopted  in 
early  life,  from  embracing  a  religion  which 
promised  them  great  worldly  advantages. 
To  their  ferocious  minds  whatever  was  use- 
ful appeared  to  be  true  and  good.  From 
this  Rollo,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Robert 
at  his  baptism,  the  celebrated  dukes  of 
Normandy  in  France  are  descended;  for  a 
part  of  Neustria  with  Bretagne,  which 
Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  his  son-in-law, 
was  from  this  time  called,  after  its  new 
lords,  Normandy2. 

4.  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  was  gra- 
dually wrought  upon  by  his  wife  Dam- 
browka,  daughter  of  Boles! aus  duke  of 
Bohemia;  till  in  the  year  9G5  he  renounced 
the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors  and  embraced 
Christianity.  "When  the  news  of  this  con- 
version reached  Rome,  John  XIII.  the 
Roman  pontiff,  sent  iEgidius,  bishop  of 
Tusculum,  accompanied  by  many  Italian, 
French,  and  German  priests  into  Poland ; 
that  they  might  aid  the  duke  and  his  wife 
in  their  design  of  instructing  the  Poles  in 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  But  the  efforts 
of  these  missionaries,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  altogether  fruitless  had  not  the 
commands,  the  laws,  the  menaces,  the  re- 
ward?, and  punishments  of  the  duke  over- 
come the  reluctant  minds  of  the  Poles. 
The  foundations  being  thus  laid,  two  arch- 
bishops and  seven  bishops  were  created, 
and  by  their  labours  and  efforts  the  whole 
nation  was  gradually  brought  to  recede  a 
little  from  their  ancient  customs,  and   to 


Intbe  Scripta  SocietaiU  Scienliar.  Hafnieru't.  twt   ill 

p.  ■',.•,. 

i  Balatn,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn  I.  p.  198,    Dani  '. 

BUt  «  i  ,i  to .  i  ime  ii.  ]>.  r.s:,  8tc.  I  Mablllon,  An- 
:,'/,'■  v  /.'  ;/  -/.  a  l.  ann  911,  torn.  iii.  p.  n.jv,  and  bleary, 
Hist.   .  '         .    ii .  —Mur. 

s  [t  was  Neustrla  properly  and  not  Bretagne  which 
received  th  a  name  of  Normandy  from  tbc  Normans, 
who  chore  Rollo  for  their  chief.     Maul. 


make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianitv3. 
As  to  that  internal  and  real  change  of  the 
mind  which  Christ  requires  of  his  followers, 
this  barbarous  age  had  no  idea  of  it. 

5.  In  Russia  a  change  took  place  durino- 
this  century,  similar  to  that  in  the  adja- 
cent country  of  Poland.  For  those  Rus- 
sians who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  during  the  preceding  century  in  the 
time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  soon  after- 
wards relapsed  into  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors.  In  the  year  961  Wloclimir, 
duke  of  Russia  and  Muscovy,  married 
Anna  the  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
Basil  Junior;  and  she  did  not  cease  to  im- 
portune and  exhort  her  husband,  till  in  the 
year  937  he  submitted  to  baptism  assuming 
the  name  of  Basil.  The  Russians  followed 
spontaneously  the  example  of  their  duke; 
at  least  we  do  not  read  that  any  coercion 
was  used4.  From  this  time  the  Christian 
religion  obtained  permanent  establishment 
among  the  Russians.  Wlodimir  and  his 
wife  were  ranked  among  saints  of  the  high- 
est order  in  the  estimation  of  the  Russians, 
and  to  the  present  day  they  are  worshipped 
with  the  greatest  veneration  at  Kiow,  where 
they  were  interred.     The  Latins  however 


3  Dlugoss,  Hist.  Polonica,  lib.  ii.  p.  91,  &c.  ;  lib.  iii. 
p.  95,  239.  Regcnvolscius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Slaron.  lib. 
i.  c.  i.  p.  3.  Canisius,  Lrctiones  Antiqucc,  torn.  iii. 
par.  i.  p.  41.  Solignac,  Hist,  de  Pologne,  tome  i.  p.  71, 
&o.  [Boleslau?,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  Dam- 
browka,  a.d,  977,  married  a  nan,  Oda  the  daughter  of 
the  German  marquis  Theodoric.  This  uncanonical 
marriage  was  disliked  by  the  bishops,  yet  was  winked 
at  from  motives  of  policy  ;  and  the  pious  Oda  became 
so  serviceable  to  the  church  that  she  almost  atoned  for 
the  violation  of  her  vows.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. 
livre  Ivi.  sec.  13. —  M%ar. 

4  See  Pagi,  Critica  m  Enron,  torn.  iv.  ad.  ann.  937. 
p.  5.") ;  and  ad  ann.  1015,  p.  110.  Du  Fresne,  Familiw 
Byzantince,  p.  113,  cd.  Paris.  [The  occasion  of 
"SVlodimir's  baptism  is  variously  stated.  Som(5  say  ho 
had  captured  the  Greek  fortress  Corszyn,  and  pro- 
mised to  restore  it  if  the  princess  Anna  were  given  him 
to  wife,  but  that  her  brothers,  Basil  and  Consl 
would  not  consent  unless  lie  would  engage  to  renounce 
paganism ;  and  he  accordingly  was  haptised  at  Cor- 
szyn in  presence  of  the  court.  But  the  Greek  writers 
know  nothing  of  these  circumstances.  Others  state 
that  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  severally 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  embrace  their  reli- 
gions, and  that  he  gradually  becoming  informed  re- 
specting them  all,  gave  preference  to  that  of  the 
Greeks.  So  much  is  certain,  his  marriage  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  conversion.  After  his  conver- 
sion he  strictly  enjoined  upon  his  subjects  to  renounce 
paganism.     And   it  is  said  the  bishop  of  ('. 

other  Greek  clergymen  often  administered  ba 
and  destroyed  idols  at  Kiow.  A  metropolitan  of  Kiow 
named  Michael,  who  was  sent  from  Constantinople,  is 
reported  to  have  gradually  brought  all  Russia  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism,  churches  wen  al  o  built.  Ditmar 
i  commend  the  piety  of  this  prince,  who  is  re- 
presented as  endeavouring  to  comp  osate  for  his  trans- 
ana  by  tbe  extent  of  hi-  alms.     Mosheu 

that  We   nowhere   ii n  1   coercion   e-.i;  !";.    d   in    the  e.>n- 

vereion   of  the   Russians.     Hut    Dlu 
Wlodimir  compelled  bis  subjects  by  penalties  fc 
mit  to  baptism.     And  this  was  o  rtainly  tli    con         i 
Mod  •  of  the  i  parlous  conversion  •.     8      Semi 
tlnuation  of  Baumga<*ien'i  i    Kirchen 

tc|    i\  .  p.  i  _'.<,  &c. 
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hold  Wlodimir  to  be  absolutely  unworthy 
of  this  honour1. 

6.  Some  knowledge  of  Christianity 
reached  the  Hungarians  and  Avares  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Charlemagne,  but  it 
became  wholly  extinct  after  his  death.  In 
this  century  Christianity  obtained  a  more 
permanent  existence  among  those  warlike 
nations2.  First,  near  the  middle  of  the 
century  two  dukes  of  the  Turks  on  the 
Danube  (for  so  the  Hungarians  and  Tran- 
sylvanians  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
that  age),  Bulosudes  and  Gyula  or  Gylas 
received  baptism  at  Constantinople.  The 
former  of  these  soon  after  returned  to  his 
old  superstition ;  the  latter  persevering  in 
Christianity,  by  means  of  Hierotheus  a 
bishop  and  several  priests  whom  he  took 
along  with  him,  caused  his  subjects  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  precepts  and 
institutions.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  was 
afterwards  married  to  Geysa,  the  chieftain 
of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  and  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  embrace  the  religion 
taught  her  by  her  father.  But  Geysa 
afterwards  began  to  waver  and  to  incline 
to  his  former  pollutions,  when  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Prague  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  went  from  Bohemia  into  Hungary 
and  reclaimed  the  lapsed  chieftain,  and 
likewise  baptized  his  son  Stephen.  To  this 
Stephen,  the  son  of  Geysa,  belongs  the 
chief  honour  of  converting  the  Hungarians. 
For  he  perfected  the  work  which  was  only 
begun  by  his  father  and  grandfather;  he 
established  bishops  in  divers  places,  and 
provided  them  with  ample  revenues,  erected 
magnificent  churches,  and  by  his  menaces, 
punishments,  and  rewards,  compelled  nearly 
the  whole  nation  to  renounce  the  idolatry 
of  their  ancestors.  His  persevering  zeal  in 
establishing  Christian  worship  among  the 
Hungarians,  procured  him  the  title  and  the 
honours  of  a  saint  in  succeeding  times.3 


1  Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  Chronic,  lib.  vii.  in  Leib- 
nitz's collection  of  the  Brunswic  Historians,  torn.  i.  p. 
417  [and  Nestor's  Russicher  Annalen,  &o.  by  Schlozer, 
Gott.  1802—1809,  5  vols.  8vo.;  Karamsin's  Geschichte 
des  Russ.  Reichcs,  by  Hauenschild,  Riga,  1820,  5  vols. 
8vo. — Mur. 

2  Debrezenus,  Hist-  Eccles.  Refonnator.  in  Ungaria, 
par.  i   cap.  iii.  p.  19,  Sec. 

3  The  Greeks,  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians,  and  the 
Poles,  severally  claim  the  honour  of  imparting  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Hungarians,  and  the  subject  is  really 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  Germans  say  that 
Gisela,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  was  married 
to  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  and  that  she  convinced 
her  husband  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Bohe- 
mians tell  us  that  Adalbert  of  Prague  induced  this  king 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  The  Folcs  maintain 
that  Geysa  married  Adelheid,  a  Christian  lady,  the 
sister  of  Micislaus  I.  duke  of  Poland,  and  by  her  was 
induced  to  become  a  Christian.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  following  the  authority  and  testimony  of  the  Greek 
writers,  at  the  same  time  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Hun- 
garian historians.  In  this  wc  were  in  part  preceded  by 
Gabriel  dc    Juxta   Hornad,    Initio.   Religionit    Christ. 


7.  In  Denmark  the  Christian  cause  had 
to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  and  ad- 
versities under  the  king  Gormon,  although 
the  queen  was  a  professed  Christian.  But 
Harald  surnamed  Blaatand,  the  son  of 
Gormon,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
having  been  vanquished  by  Otto  the  Great, 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  the 
year  949,  and  was  baptized  together  with 
his  wife  and  his  son  Sueno,  by  Adaldag, 
archbishop  of  Hamburg,  or  as  some  think 
by  Poppo,  a  pious  priest  who  attended  the 
emperor.  Perhaps  Harald  who  had  his 
birth  and  education  from  a  Christian  mo- 
ther called  Tyra,  was  not  greatly  averse 
from  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  present  transaction  he 
yielded  rather  to  the  demands  of  his  con- 
queror than  to  his  own  inclinations.  For 
Otto  being  satisfied  that  the  Danes  would 
never  cease  to  harass  their  neighbours  with 
wars  and  rapine,  if  they  retained  the  mar- 
tial religion  of  their  fathers,  made  it  a 
condition  of  the  peace  with  Harald  that  he 
and  his  people  should  become  Christians.4 
After  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Adaldag 
especially  and  Poppo  with  great  success, 
urged  the  Cimbrians  and  Danes  to  follow 
his  example.  The  stupendous  miracles 
performed  by  Poppo  are  said  to  have  con- 
tributed very  much  to  this  result ;  and  yet 
those  miracles  appear  to  have  been  fictitious 
and  not  really  divine,  for  they  did  not  sur- 
pass the  powers  of  nature.5  Harald  as  long 
as  he  lived  endeavoured  to  confirm  his 
subjects  in  the  religion  they  had  embraced, 
by  the  establishment  of  bishoprics,  the 
enactment  of  laws,  the  reformation  of  mo- 
rals, and  the  like.  But  his  son  Sueno  [or 
Swein]  apostatized  from  Christianity,  and 
for  a  while  persecuted  the  Christians  with 
violence.  But  being  driven  from  his  king- 
dom and  an  exile  among  the  Scots,  he  re- 
turned to  Christianity,  and  he  was  after- 


intcr  Hungaros  Ecclesice  Orientali  adserta.  Francf. 
1740,  4to,  who  vindicates  the  credibility  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  accounts  of  the  others  are  imperfect  and 
involved  in  much  uncertainty.  [The  book  of  Schwartz 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Gabriel  de  Juxta  Hornad 
gave  occasion  to  a  learned  controversy,  which  conti- 
nued several  years  after  the  death  of  Moshehn.  The 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  Schwartz's  account  is 
substantially  true  ;  and  of  course  the  representation 
given  by  Mosheim.  Sec  Schroeckh,  Kirchrngeseh.  vol. 
xxi.  p.  527,  Sec— Mur. 

1  Adamus  Bremen?,  Ristor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  1G; 
cap.  xv.  p.  20,  in  Lindenbrog's  Scriptares  Rt  ram  Sep- 
tentrional. Kranz,  Wandalia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx. ;  Lud- 
wig,  Reliqw'cB  Manuscript  or.  torn.  ix.  p.  10;  Pontoppi- 
dan.  Annates  Ecclesia:  Danicce  Diplomatic/,  torn.  i.  p. 
59,  &c.  [Mi'mter's  Kirchenges.  v  'n  Danemark  u.  A'o?- 
uvgen,  vol.  i.  p.  322,  &c;  and  Schmidt's  Kirchenges. 
vol  4,  p.  147,  &c — Mur. 

5  See  Cyprajus,  Annates  Episcopor.  Slcsvic.  cap.  xiii. 
p.  78  ;  Adamus  Brem.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  22  ;  cap. 
xliv.  p.  28;  Stephanius,  Ad  Saionem  Grammat.  p.  207  ; 
Midler,  Introd.  ad  lli.stor.  Chersones.  Citr.ir.  par.  ii. 
cap.  iii.  sec    14,  and  o*hcrs. 


--- 
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wards  very  successful  [and  recovered  his 
throne]  he  laboured  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  promote  that  religion  which 
he  had  before  betrayed.1 

8.  The  conversion  of  the  Norwegians 
commenced  in  this  century,  as  appears  from 
the  most  unexceptionable  testimony.  King 
Hagen  Adelsteen  who  had  been  educated 
among  the  English,  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced this  great  work  a.d.  933,  by  the 
aid  of  priests  from  England,  but  with  little 
success,  because  the  Norwegians  were  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  king's  designs.  His 
successor,  Harald  Graufeldt,  pursued  the 
work  thus  commenced,  but  with  no  better 
success.2  After  these  Haco,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  Danish  king  Harald  to  whom 
he  owed  his  possession  of  the  throne,  not 
only  embraced  Christianity  himself  but 
recommended  it  to  his  people  in  a  public 
diet  a.d.  945. 3  Little  success  however 
attended  this  effort  among  that  barbarous 
and  savage  people.  Somewhat  more  suc- 
cessful were  the  attempts  of  Olaus  who  is 
called  a  saint.4  At  length  Sueno,  king  of 
Denmark,  having  vanquished  Olaus  Tryg- 
guesen  conquered  Norway,  and  published 
an  edict  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
embrace  Christianity.  An  English  priest 
Guthebald  was  the  principal  teacher  at  that 
time  among  them.5  From  Norway  the 
Christian  religion  was  transmitted  to  the 
Orkney  islands  then  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Norway,  to  Iceland  also,  and  to  old 
Greenland.  The  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries to  a  great  extent  made  profession  of 
Christianity  in  this  century,  as  we  learn 
from  various  sources.6 

9.  In  Germany,  the  emperor  Otto  the 
Great,   illustrious   for  his  valour  and  his 


1  Saxo  Grammat.  Histor.  Dan.  lib.  x.  p.  186;  Pon- 
toppidan,  De  Gestis  et  Vestigiis  Danonim  extra  Da- 
niam.  torn.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec.  1,  2. 

2  See  Pontoppidan,  Annates  Ecclesicc  Daniccc  Diplo- 
mat, torn.  i.  p.  G6. 

3  Torfnis,  Hut.  Norvrqica,  torn.  ii.  p.  183,  214,  &c. 
*  Torfceus,  ubi  supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  &c. 

■  Chrim.  Uanacum,  published  by  Ludewig  in  his 
Rcliquia  Mamucriptor.  torn.  ix.  p.  11,  1G,  17.  [Ac- 
cording to  Schroeckh,  Kircfiengetch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  37G, 
ho.  this  Olaus  Tryggweson  the  son  of  a  petty  Norwe- 
gian chieftain,  spent  many  years  in  Russia  and  on  the 
Wendisn  COasI  of  Germany,  while  his  country  revolted 
from  Harald  Blauzahn,  king  of  Denmark,  under  Hakon 
their  viceroy.  Olaus  became  a  successful  pirate,  ad- 
vanced In  power  and  wealth,  became  also  a  zealous 
Christian,  and  in  his  plundering  expeditions  in  those 
northern  seas  treated  the  pagans  much  as  the  Moham- 
medans did  the  same  sort  of  persons;  that  is.  gave 

them  the  alternative  of  baptism,  or  slavery  and  death. 
The  Norwegians  now  chose  him  their  king  and  re- 
volted from  Hakon.  Olaus  got  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  hy  compulsory  measures  obliged  all  op- 
to  embrace  Christianity.  This  was  just  at  the 
close  of  the  c«  ntury.—  Mur. 

6  Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys  see 
Torfteus,  Hist.   Rerum  Oreadensium,  lib.  i.  ]>.  2'j.    For 

the  Icelanders,  in  addition  to  ArngliUl  Jonas,   Crt/trio- 


piety,  was  zealous  for  suppressing  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  superstition  still  existing 
in  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  for 
supporting  Christianity  which  was  but  im- 
perfectly established  in  many  places.  By 
his  beneficence  and  liberality  bishoprics 
were  erected  in  various  places,  as  Branden- 
burg, Havelberg,  Meissen,  Magdeburg, 
and  Naumburg ;  so  that  there  might  be  no 
want  of  spiritual  watchmen,  who  should 
instruct  the  yet  rude  and  half  barbarous 
people  in  all  the  duties  of  religion.7  In 
accordance  with  the  religious  views  of  the 
age,  he  also  built  many  convents  for  those 
who  preferred  a  monastic  life ;  and  he  also 
erected  schools.  If  in  these  measures  the 
illustrious  emperor  had  exhibited  as  much 
wisdom  and  moderation,  as  piety  and  sin- 
cerity, he  could  scarcely  be  commended 
too  much.  But  the  superstition  of  his  wife 
Adelaide8  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  times,  led  this  excellent  prince  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  secured  the  friendship  of 
God,  by  securing  that  of  his  ministers  and 
servants  with  great  largesses  and  presents. 
He  therefore  enriched  the  bishops,  the 
monks,  and  religious  associations  of  every 
kind  beyond  all  bounds ;  and  subsequent 
generations  reaped  this  fruit  of  his  libera- 


gceae,  lib.  i.;  and  Arius  Multicius,  Schedce  da  Islandia, 
p.  45,  &c;  see  the  same  Torfaeus,  Histor.  Nor nrg.  torn, 
ii.  p.  378,  397.  417,  Sec.  Also  Liron,  Singular  ites 
Histor.  et  Litter,  tome  i.  p.  138.  Concerning  Green- 
land Torfams  also  treats,  ubi  supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  374  ;  and 
in  Grainlandia  Jntiqtui,  cap.  xvii.  p.  127,  Copen.  1706, 
8vo.  [MUnter,  Kirehengcs.  von  Danomarh  u.  Xorur- 
gen,  vol.  i.  treats  of  the  conversion  of  the  Norwegians, 
p.  429,  &c;  of  the  Icelanders,  p.  517,  &c;  of  the  Faro 
and  Shetland  islanders,  p.  548,  &c;  and  of  the  Green- 
landers,  p.  555,  &c. — Mur.  [Both  Gieseler  and  Dbl- 
linger  refer  also  to  a  work  by  Finnus  Johanmcus  or 
Finner  Jaensen,  a  bishop  of  Iceland,  entitled  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  Islandice,  Copen.  1772-75,  3  torn.  4to. — R. 

7  It  is  more  probable  that  Otho  the  Great  had  long 
purposed,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  archbishopric,  to 
curtail  the  odious  power  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
Therefore  in  the  year  94fi,  he  established  the  bishopri-c 
of  Havelberg,  and  in  949  that  of  Brandenburg.  For 
establishing  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  (as  we 
are  told  by  Ditmar,  p.  335),  the  emperor's  motives  wore, 
defensio  communis  patrite  and  spes  remunoratlonis 
eeterna.  The  first  was  doubtless  the  chief  motive. 
The  bishop  of  Ilalberstadt  and  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz  looked  upon  this  innovation  with  dislike.  But 
the  emperor  seized  the  opportunity  of  their  presence  in 
Italy,  whither  they  came  to  receive  their  investiture  at 
his  hands,  to  obtain  from  them  the  transfer  of  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg  and  Havelherg 
from  'he  jurisdiction  of  Mentz  to  that  of  Magdeburg, 
and  also  the  transfer  of  large  estates  hitherto  possessed 
by  the  bishop  of  Ilalberstadt.  Adelhert,  formerly  a 
missionary  and  at  this  time  abbot  of  Weissenburg,  was 
ordained  first  archbishop  of  .Magdeburg  a.d.  968  by  the 
l'ope,  and  received  the  pallium;  and  attended  by  two 
papal  envoys  and  the  new  bishops,  repaired  to  Magde- 
burg and  was  regularly  installed.    At  the  same  time  he 

consecrated  the  new  bishops,  Boeoof  Merseburg,  Hugo 

of  Zeitz.  and  l'.urkard  of  Meissen  \   who  together  "i<h 

the  bishops  of  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  and  P<  < sn, 
vera  to  constitute  his  suftYagane.    Bee  the  Annalist 

Saxo,  ail  ami.  969. —  Sc/il. 

R  See  her  life  la  Cardstu  .  I  ''/"".  ton* 

iii.  par.  i.  p.  d'J. 
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lity,  that  these  people  abused  their  un- 
earned wealth  for  pampering  their  vices, 
carrying  on  wars,  and  indulging  themselves 
in  luxury  and  dissipation. 

10.  To  the  account  of  these  enlargements 
of  the  church  it.  maybe  subjoined,  that  the 
European  kings  and  princes  began  in  this 
century  to  consider  the  project  of  a  holy 
war,  to  be  waged  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans who  possessed  Palestine.  For  it  was 
thought  intolerable  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
the  country  in  which  Christ  lived  and  taught 
and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
human  race,  should  be  left  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  enemies;  and  it  was  deemed 
most  righteous  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  avenge  the 
numerous  calamities  and  injuries,  insults 
and  sufferings,  which  the  possessors  of 
Palestine  were  accustomed  to  heap  upon 
the  Christians  residing  in  that  country,  or 
visiting  it  for  religious  purposes.  Just  at 
the  close  of  the  century  and  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
or  Gerbert  sounded  the  trumpet  of  war, 
by  writing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  addressed  to  the  church  uni- 
versal;1 in  which  he  solemnly  adjured  the 
Europeans  to  afford  succour  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem.  But  none  of  them  were 
disposed  at  that  time  to  obey  the  summons 
of  the  pontiff,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa  in  Italy,  who  are  said  to  have  forth- 
with girded  themselves  for  the  holy  war.2 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  or  THE 
CnURCH. 

1.  No  unchristian  king  of  this  century, 
except  Gormon  and  Sueno,  kings  of  Den- 
mark, directly  and  with  set  purpose  per- 
secuted the  Christians  living  under  his 
jurisdiction.  And  yet  they  could  not  live 
in  security  and  safety  either  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West.  The  Saracens  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  though  troubled  with  internal  dis- 
sensions and  various  other  calamities,  were 
yet  very  assiduous  in  propagating  their 
religion.,  that  of  Mohammed ;  nor  were 
they  unsuccessful.  How  much  this  Mo- 
hammedan zeal  diminished  the  number  of 
Christians  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  But 
they  brought  over  the  Turks,  an  uncivi- 
lised people  inhabiting  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  their  religion.  This 
agreement  in  religious  faith  however  did 

1  This  is  the  twenty-eighth  epistle  of  the  first  part,  in 
the  Colleetion  of  the  Epistles  of  Sylvester  If.  published 
by  Du  Chesne,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Scriptons  Histor.  Frttnc. 

8  See  Muratori,  Scriptores  Rer.  Hal.  torn.  iii.  p.  400. 


not  prevent  the  Turks,  when  afterwards 
called  in  to  aid  the  Persians,  from  depriv- 
ing the  Saracens  in  the  first  place  of  the 
vast  kingdom  of  Persia;  and  afterwards 
with  astonishing  celerity  and  success,  in- 
vading and  conquering  other  provinces 
subject  to  thpir  dominion.  Thus  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens;  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  powers  had  for  so  many  years  in 
vain  attempted  to  hold  in  check,  was  dis- 
membered, and  at  length  subverted,  by 
their  friends  and  allies;  and  the  very 
powerful  empire  of  the  Turks,  which  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  terrible  to  Christians, 
gradually  took  its  place.3 

2.  In  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  na- 
tions which  were  still  pagans  were  in  general 
grievous  foes  to  the  Christians.  The  Nor- 
mans during  nearly  half  the  century  in- 
flicted the  severest  calamities  upon  the 
Franks  and  others.  The  Prussians,  the 
Slavonians,4  the  Bohemians,  and  others  to 
whom  Christianity  was  unintelligible  and 
hateful,  not  only  laboured  with  great  vio- 
lence to  drive  it  from  their  countries,  but 
likewise  frequently  laid  waste  in  the  most 
distressing  manner  with  fire  and  sword,  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. The  Danes  did  not  cease  to  molest 
the  Christians,  till  after  Otto  the  Great 
had  conquered  them.  The  Hungarians  as- 
sailed Germany,  and  harassed  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  indescribable  cruelties. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  and 
their  frequent  incursions  upon  Italy  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  I  pass  without 
farther  notice. 

3.  Whoever  considers  attentively  the 
innumerable  calamities  the  Christian  na- 
tions suffered  from  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  will  readily  perceive  a  sufficient 
cause  for  that  unwearied  zeal  of  Christian 
princes  for  the  conversion  of  these  furious 
and  savage  nations.  They  had  the  motives 
not  merely  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  of 
security  and  peace.  For  they  expected 
and  with  good  rea?on,  that   those  savage 


3  These  events  Leunclavius  has  endeavoured  to  elu- 
cidate in  his  AwMtlet  Tunic'',  often  reprinted.  See 
also  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracenka,  lib.  ii.  iii.  p.  ISO,  203, 
210.  &c. 

4  These  distinguished  themselves  especially  by  the 
outrages  they  committed  upon  the  Christian  churches, 
in  their  insurrections  against  their  Christian  mar- 
graves. Humanity  shudders  at  the  narratives  of  the 
historians;  that  when  these  Slavonians  took  Branden- 
burg, they  not  only  enslaved  or  slew  all  the  clergy,  but 
drew  the  corpse  of  Dodilo,  the  deceased  bishop. "from 
its  grave  in  order  to  strip  it  of  its  clothing  ;  that  after 
capturing  tho  city  of  Altcnburg  they  dragged  sixty 
priests,  whom  they  bad  not  butchered",  from  one  city 
to  another  till  they  all  died;  and  among  these,  Oddar, 
a  provost,  they  tortured  by  ripping  up  his  scalp  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  and  laying  bare  his  brain,  so  that  he 
died  in  the  midst  of  the  extreme  anguish.  See  the 
Annalist  Saxo,  ad  ann.  OSS;  and  Ditmar,  p.  345. 
Sckl. 
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minds  would  be  softened  and  rendered 
humane  by  the  influences  of  Christianity. 

Therefore  they  proffered  matrimonial  con- 
nexion with  their  kings  and  chieftains,  as- 
sistance ngainst  their  enemies,  the  possession 
of  valuable  lands,  and  other  temporal  ad- 
vantages, if  they  would  only  renounce  the 


religions  of  their  ancestors  which  were 
altogether  military  and  calculated  to  foster 
ferocious  feelings;  and  those  kings  and 
chieftains,  influenced  by  these  offers  and 
advantages,  listened  to  Christian  instruc- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  bring  their  sub- 
jects to  do  the  same. 


PART  II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
ignorance  of  this  century  was  extreme,  and 
that  learning  was  entirely  neglected.  Nor 
is  this  very  surprising,  considering  what 
wars  and  distressing  calamities  agitated 
both  the  East  and  the  West,  and  to  what 
a  base  set  of  men  the  guardianship  of  truth 
and  virtue  was  intrusted.  Leo  the  Wise, 
who  ruled  the  Greek  empire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  both  cultivated  learn- 
ing himself  and  excited  others  to  do  so.1 
His  son,  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  was 
still  more  solicitous  to  revive  literature  and 
the  arts.2     For  it  appears  that  he  supported 

1  Bee  Fabricius,  Bibtioth.  Grcec.  lib.  v.  par.  ii.  cap. 
v.  p.  3fi3.  [Leo  VI.  reigned  from  a.d.  88G  to  911.  The 
learned  Photius  had  been  his  instructor.  His  learning 
procured  him  the  titles  of  the  Wite  and  the  Philosopher. 
Lie  completed  the  revision  of  the  imperial  laws  begun 
by  his  father,  and  published  the  result  in  sixty  books 
entitled  BacriAiKa  or  Baxrikucol  Siarafei?.  It  is  a  Greek 
translation  of  Justinian's  Corpus  Juris  Civitu,  with 
extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  the  Greek  Jurists, 
the  laws  of  subsequent  emperors,  and  the  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  councils,  &c.  Hut  much  of  the  originals 
is  omitted  or  changed  or  enlarged.  Fabrotti  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  forty-one  books  and  an  abstract 
of  the  remaining  books,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol. 
This  emperor's  book  on  the  art  of  war  compiled  from 
earlier  writers,  was  published  by  Meursius,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Leyden,  1612,  4to.  His  letter  to  the  Saracen 
Omar  in  favour  of  Christianity  exists  in  Chaldaic,  from 
which  there  is  a  Latin  translation  in  the  Bibtioth.  Patr. 
Lugdun.  torn.  xvii. — llaronius  {Annul.  ,\.n.  911,  §  3,) 
account  of  thirty-throe  religious  Discourses  of 
.;>ror:  and  Greteer  has  published  nine  more, 
Ingolst.4100,  4to.  They  were  chiefly  designed  for  the 
and  are  of  little  value.  See  Schroeckh,  Kir- 
.  vol.  x\i.  p.  127,  &c. —  Mur. 

'.  v.  ;>.  186.  [Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  reign  l  Iron  a.d.  911  to  959.  The 
historical,  political,  and  moral  compendium;,  which 
he  can  :iade  out  from  the  earlier  writ  r 

arranged  under  fifty-thn  <■  heads   or  title* ;  and  were 
'.•  d   to  <  mlirace  all   that   \v:is  most  valuable  on 
those  -  "i.ly  two    fthe  fifty-three i  ra  now  to 

■  ..l,  namely,  th<  ,.th,  relating  to  the 

.  itic  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  foreign  na- 
tion-, (published,  partly  Antwerp,  Ii32,4ta,  an 
Augsburg,  1603,  ito.)  and  the  fiftieth,  reap  cting  virtue 
and  vice,  of  which  a  pari  was  pabtlshed  by  Valesias, 
Paris,  1634,  tto.     The  1 1 1 1  •  >r  the  ,,tl;  , 

known;  '■.  g.  on  the  proclamation*  of  king*,  on  beroie 

deeds,  on  festivals,  oa  public  adefreaees,  an  manners, 

an  aoeleaiastica]    persons  and   things,   on  epistles,  on 


learned  men  of  various  descriptions  at  great 
expense ;  he  carefully  collected  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  ages ;  Jie  was  himself  an  au- 
thor and  he  prompted  others  to  write;  he 
wished  to  have  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients  selected  and 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads ;  and  he 
re-animated  as  it  were  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy which  was  extinct.3  Few  of  the 
Greeks  however  copied  after  these  noble 
examples,  nor  was  there  any  among  the 
subsequent  emperors  who  was  equally 
friendly  to  literature  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  supposed  that  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself,  though 
the  Greeks  pronounce  him  the  restorer  of 
all  branches  of  learning,  undesignedly  in- 
jured the  cause  of  learning  by  his  excessive 
zeal  to  advance  it.  For  having  caused  ex- 
tracts and  abridgments  to  be  compiled  by 
learned  men  from  the  writers  of  preceding 
ages,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  world,  the  slothful  Greeks 
now  contenting  themselves  with  these 
abridgments  of  the  emperor,  neglected  the 
writers  from  whom  they  were  compiled. 
And  therefore  many  excellent  authors  of 
the  earlier  period  became  lost,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  Greeks  from  this  time  on- 
ward. 

2.  Few  writers  therefore  can  be  named 
among   the  Greeks,  on  whom  a  wise  and 


the  chase,  on  war,  on  the  establishment  of  colonic*, 
on  strange  occurrences,   &c.     Among  the  emperor's 
own  compositions  were  a  biography  of  his  grand! 
Basil,  two  books  on  the  military  stations  and   garri- 
sons of  the  empire,  instructions  to  his  son 
the  state  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire  and 
the  course  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  pursue,  narra- 
tive respecting  the  image  of  Christ  found    at    I 
on  dm  :>l  and  military  tat  tics,  on  the  mode  of  warfare 
renl  nations,  and  some  compilations  on  farriery, 
agriculture,  I  cattle,  physic  &c.  together  with 

a  large  work  entitled  the  Ceremonial  qf  Me  t 
Contkuttinople,  describing  minutely  all  the  etiquette 
practised.     [1    was   published  b)    Rdske,   Lips. 
I7.".i     ".I    a  vols    fel.     v  •■■  Bchroi  i  kb,    A.    >.,  ■ 
rot.  kxI.  a.  l  ''.  fee  -Mm. 
i  Ti,  ftaaajfc  torn. 

iii.  p.  155,  ed.  l'aris. 
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judicious  man  will  place  a  high  value;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  literary  seed  sown 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  harvest, 
was  found  to  be  dead.  The  philosophers, 
if  such  characters  flourished  among  them, 
produced  no  immortal  works  and  nothing 
of  permanent  value.  The  "body  of  learned 
Greeks  was  composed  of  a  few  rhetoricians, 
some  grammarians,  here  and  there  a  poet 
who  was  above  contempt,  and  a  number  of 
historians  who  though  not  of  the  first  or- 
der were  not  destitute  of  all  merit ;  for  the 
Greeks  seemed  to  find  pleasure  almost  ex- 
clusively in  those  departments  of  literature 
in  which  the  imagination,  the  memory,  and 
industry  have  most  concern. 

3.  Egypt,  though  groaning  under  an  op- 
pressive yoke,  produced  some  learned  men, 
who  might  contend  with  the  Greeks  for 
the  palm  of  superiority.  The  example  of 
Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  men- 
tion no  others,  will  evince  this;  for  he 
did  honour  to  the  sciences  of  medicine 
and  theology  by  his  various  productions. 
Among  the  other  Arabians,  that  noble  ar- 
dour for  useful  knowledge  which  was 
awakened  in  the  preceding  age,  continued 
unabated  through  this  whole  century;  so 
that  there  was  among  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  eminent  physicians,  philosophers, 
and  mathematicians,  whose  names  and 
literary  labours  are  celebrated  by  Leo 
Africanus  and  by  others. 

4.  All  the  Latins  were  sunk  in  extreme 
barbarism.  Most  writers  are  agreed  that 
this  century  deserves  the  name  of  the  iron 
age,  so  far  as  respects  literature  and  science ; 
and  that  the  Latin  nations  never  saw  an 
age  more  dark  and  cheerless. !  And  though 
some  excellent  men  have  questioned  this 
fact,  it  is  too  firmly  established  to  be 
wholly  disproved.2     Schools  existed  indeed 


1  Proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age  have  been  col- 
lected by  Bukeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  288, 
&C.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Hal.  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  Hi.  p. 
831,  &c.  and  torn.  ii.  p.  141  ;  and  by  others. 

2  Leibnitz,  Prcrf.  ad  Codicem  Juris  Natures  et  gen- 
tium Diplomat,  maintains  that  this  tenth  century  was 
not  so  dark  as  the  following  centuries,  and  particularly 
not  so  dark  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  But  he  cer- 
tainly is  extravagant  and  labours  in  vain.  More  de- 
serving of  a  hearing  arc,  Mabillon,  Acta  Sand  or.  Ord. 

Bencd.  Saecul.  v.  Pra?f.  p.  ii.  &c. — the  authors  of  the 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  vol.  vi.  p,  18,  &c.  le  Beuf, 
7)m.  de  Statu  Litcrar.  in  Francia,  a  Carol/0  M.  ad 
Regem  Robert,  and  some  others ;  who  while  they  ad- 
mit that  the  ignorance  of  this  age  was  great,  contend 
that  its  barbarism  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  the  proofs  which  they  allege 
there  is  considerable  deficiency ;  but  still  we  may  ad- 
mit that  all  science  was  not  entirely  extinct  in  Europe, 
and  that  there  was  a  number  of  persons  who  were  wise 
above  the  mass  of  people  ;  but  that  the  number  was  a 
very  moderate  one,  nay  really  small,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  monuments  of  the  age. — [The  opinion  of 
Leibnitz  was  embraced  by  Semler,  in  his  Continua- 
tion of  Baumgarten's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  453, 
fre.  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Seleda  Capita,  torn.  ii.  p. 
52G,  &c.     His  arguments   teem  not  easily  answered. 


in  most  countries  in  Europe,  either  in  the 
monasteries  or  in  the  cities  which  were  the 
residence  of  bishops ;  and  there  also  shone 
forth  in  one  place  and  another,  especially 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  some  distin- 
guished men  of  genius  who  attempted  to 
soar  above  the  vulgar.  But  these  can  be 
all  easily  counted  up,  and  the  smallness  of 
their  number  evinces  the  infelicity  of  the 
times.  In  the  schools  nothing:  was  taught 
but  the  seven  liberal  arts  as  they  were 
called ;  and  the  teachers  were  monks  who 
estimated  the  value  of  learning  and  science 
solely  by  their  use  in  matters  of  religion. 

5.  The  best  among  the  monks  who  were 
disposed  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  lei- 
sure to  some  advantage,  applied  themselves 
to  writing  annals  and  history  of  a  rude 
texture.  Fc:*  instance  Abo,3  Luitprand,4 
Wittekind,5    Fulcuin,6    John    of    Capua,7 


The  tenth  century  afforded  more  writers  in  whom 
sound  reasoning  was  combined  with  some  learning, 
than  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  It  had  greater  and 
better  princes ;  and  in  the  years  and  the  countries  in 
which  the  Normans  and  Huns  spread  no  general  deso- 
lation, there  were  more  numerous  episcopal  and  mo- 
nastic schools,  in  which  the  young  received  some  in- 
struction though  rude  and  meagre.  The  most  noted 
episcopal  schools  were  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Co- 
logne, Madgeburg,  "Wurtzburg,  Paris,  Tours,  Rhcims, 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun ;  and  among  the  monastic 
schools  were  those  of  Fleury,  Cluny,  Laubes,  Gortz, 
Corbey,  Fidda,  St.  Emmeran,  Epternach,  St.  Gall,  &c. 
Every  teacher  and  nearly  every  cloister  procured  a 
stock  of  the  classier!  writers. — The  Greek  language 
was  not  wholly  unknown  ;  although  the  individuals 
were  becoming  more  and  more  rare  who  could  under- 
stand the  ancients  in  the  originals. —  Sc/il. 

3  Abbo,  born  at  Orleans,  educated  at  Fleury.  Pari?, 
Rheims,  and  Orleans,  was  called  to  England  by  the 
archbishop  of  York  to  preside  over  a  monastic  school 
before  a.d.  960.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Fleury 
became  abbot,  and  resided  there  till  his  death  in  1004. 
He  wrote  an  Epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  com- 
piled from  Anastasius,  a  life  of  St.  Edmund,  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  Collection  or  Epitome  of  canons, 
several  Epistles  and  short  tracts.  See  Cave,  Hint. 
Liter,  tome  ii. — Mur. 

4  Luitprand  was  born  at  Pavia  or  in  Spain,  was 
envoy  of  Berengarius,  King  of  Italy,  to  Constantinople 
a.d.  946,  created  bishop  of  Cremona  he  became  odious 
to  Berengarius,  and  was  deposed  a.d.  963  or  earlier, 
and  retired  to  Frankfort  in  Germany.  The  emperor 
Otho  sent  him  again  to  Constantinople  a.d.  9G8.  He 
was  alive  a.d.  970.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of 
considerable  learning.  He  understood  and  wrote  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  His  works  are  a  History  of 
Europe  during  his  own  times,  and  an  Account  of  his 
embassy  to  Constantinople  in  968.  To  him  also  are 
falsely  attributed  a  tract  on  the  lives  of  the  popes  from 
St.  Peter  to  Formosus,  and  a  Chronicon.  ftJl  these, 
together  with  his  Adversaria  or  Note-Book,  were 
printed,  Antwerp,  1640,  fol.  See  Cave,  ubi  supra. — 
Mur. 

5  "Witikind  or  "Winduehind,  was  a  Saxon  and  a 
monk  of  Corbey  in  Germany,  who  flourished  a.d.  940 
and  onwards.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Saxons  or 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  I.  published 
Basil,  1532,  Francf.  1577,  and  among  the  SeHpiores 
Rerum  Germanicarum;  likewise  some  poetic  effusions. 
See  Cave,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 

6  Fuleuin  or  Folguin,  abbot  of  Laubes  (Laubiensis 
from  a.d.  965  to  990.  He  wrote  a  Chroniron  (}<•  Rebns 
testis   Abbatum  Laubiensis   Canobii,  de  Mrraculis    Sti 

Ursmari^     and     Vita     Folcuiui     Ep.      Tarvautnsis. — 
Mur. 

'  John  Capuanus,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  flourished 
from  a.d.  915  to  9:54.     He  wrote  De  Persecutionibui 
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Ratherius,1  Flodoard,2  Notkerus,3  Ethel- 
bert,4  and  others;  of  whom  some  are  in- 
deed better  than  others,  but  they  all 
wander  immensely  wide  of  the  true  method 
of  composing  history.  Of  their  poets  one 
and  another  shows  himself  to  be  not  void 
of  genius ;  but  all  are  rude  on  account  of 
the  infelicity  of  the  times  which  could 
relish  nothing  elegant  or  exquisite.  The 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  those  times 
are  scarcely  worthy  to  be  mentioned;  for 
they  either  write  absolute  nonsense,  or 
inculcate  precepts  which  are  jejune  and 
injudicious.  Of  their  geometry,  arith- 
metic, chronology,5  astronomy,  and  mu^ic, 


Ccenobii  Cassininsis,  \a  Saraccnorum  irruptione,]  et  de 
Miraculis  inibi  factit,  Chronicon  succinctum ;  also, 
Chronicon  pottremorum  Comitum  Capuce.  See  Cave, 
ubi  supra. —  Mltr. 

1  Ratherius,  a  monk  of  stern  manners  and  prone  to 
give  offence,  was  bishop  of  Verona  a.d.  923  ;  displaced 
in  954,  and  made  bishop  of  Liege  ;  resigned  and  was 
again  bishop  of  Verona;  was  again  removed  and  re- 
tired to  his  monastery  of  Laubes,  where  he  died  a.d. 
973.  His  works  as  published  by  D'Achery,  Spicileg. 
torn.  ii.  comprise  various  epistles,  apologies,  polemic 
tracts,  a  few  sermons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Ursmar  of 
Laubes.  His  Chronographia  is  said  to  have  existed 
in  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  Gemblours.  See  Cave, 
ubi  supra. — Mur.  [For  further  particulars  respecting 
this  writer,  and  an  account  of  his  works,  see  Bahr, 
Gesch.  der  R&mis.  Liter.  suppL  vol.  par.  iii.  p.  546 — 53. 
The  latest  and  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  the 
brothers  P.  and  H.  Ballerini,  published  at  Verona, 
1765,  fol.— 7?. 

2  Flodoard  or  Frodoard,  a  canon  of  Rheims  who  died 
-\.d.  9GG,  aged  seventy-three  years.  His  Chronicon 
Rerttm  inter  Francos  gestarmn,  ab  anno  919,  ad  aim. 
usque  9GG,  was  published,  Paris,  1588,  8vo,  and  Francf. 
1594,  8vo.  His  Historia  Ecclesia  Remcnsis  was  edited 
by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1611,  8vo ;  Douay,  1G17,  8vo ;  and 
in  the  Biblioth.  Pair,  torn.  xvii.  p.  500.  His  poetic 
lives  of  various  ancient  saints  in  about  twenty  books 
were  never  published.  See  Cave,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 
[His  works  are  noticed  in  Bahr,  ubi  supra  ;  the  poeti- 
cal at  p.  127,  the  Chronicon  at  p.  188,  and  the  His- 
toria,  &c.  at  p.  274,  with  ample  references  to  various 
authorities. — /'. 

3  Notker  or  Notger,  bishop  ot  Liege  a.d.  971  —  1007. 
He  wrote  Hist.  Episcop.  Trajcctensiuin,  {sen  Lcodicen- 
sium,)  but  whether  it  is  the  same  which  was  published 
by  Chcapeaville,  Liege,  1612,  is  doubted.  He  also 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Landoald,  a  Romish  presbyter;  a 
life  of  St.  liemaclus,  bishop  of  Utrecht ;  and  on  the 
i. lira-lies  of  St.  Remaclus.  It  was  another  Notger  of 
the  pre©  ding  oi  ntury  who  died  a.d.  912,  and  who  was 
a  monk  of  St.  Call,  whoso  Martyrology  was  published 
by  Canisius,  torn.  iv.  p.  701.  See  Cave,  ubi  supra.— 
Mm-.  [There  were  three  writers  of  this  name;  one 
was  Notker  Balbulus  or  the  Stammerer,  the  writer  of 
the    Marfvrologium  published  by  Canisius,   and  of  a 

/;-•  mterprettbut   dioinarum    tcripturarum    in 

.    .lined.   Thesaur.  vol.  i. ;  a  second  was  Notker 

or  of  the  thick  lips,  a  translator  of  some  Latin 

ami  portion-;  of  the  scriptures  Into 

ii  ;  and  ■  third  Notker,  snrnamed  Piperia 
granum   or  Peppercorn,  a  learned  physician,  also  of 

lien.— R. 
1  Ethelbert  or  rather  Ethelwerd  or  Elsward  was  of 

English  blood,  and  flourished  k.D.  980.  n- 
wrote  Hittoria  brevli,  which  ii  ■  concise  Chronology 
from  the  creation  to  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England; 
and  then  a  more  full  and  ■  bombastic  history  of  Eng- 
itnddown  to  \.i>.  971.  It  was  published  by  Baville 
with  the  St  I  igUci,  London,  lo96,  fbl.  p.  172. 

Mur. 

'  Moshcim'a  phrase  Is  computut.oi  the  calculation 
of  the  moveable  feasts  of  the  chinch  1  branch  of 
chronological  science — It. 


which  had  a  place  in  their  schools,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 

6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  was 
confined  wholly  to  logic,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  marrow  of  all  wisdom. 
Moreover,  this  logic  which  was  so  highly 
extolled  was  usually  taught  without  me- 
thod and  without  clearness,  according  to 
the  book  on  the  Categories  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Augustine,  and  the  writings  of 
Porphyry.  It  is  true  that  Plato's  Timseus, 
Aristotle's  tract  De  Inter pretatione,  and 
his  as  well  as  Cicero's  Topics,  and  perhaps 
some  other  treatises  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals ;  but  they  who  state  this  fact,  add 
that  there  were  none  who  could  understand 
these  books.6  And  yet  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  dark- 
ness, that  the  subtle  question  was  raised 
respecting  the  nature  of  universals,  as  they 
are  called,  namely,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  real  existences,  or  are  mere 
names ;  a  controversy  which  was  violently 
agitated  among  the  Latins  from  this  time 
onward,  and  produced  the  two  opposing 
sects  of  Nominalists  and  Healists.  At 
least  the  incipient  footsteps  of  this  pro- 
tracted and  knotty  controversy  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  writings  of  the  learned, 
as  early  as  this  century.7 

7.  At  the  close  of  this  century  the  cause 
of  learning  in  Europe  obtained  a  great  and 
energetic  patron  in  Gerbert  a  Frenchman, 
known  among  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Sylvester  IT.  This  great 
and  exalted  genius  pursued  successfully  all 
branches  of  learning,  but  especially  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  geometry,  astronomy, 
arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  sciences;  and 
both  wrote  upon  them  himself,  and  roused 
others  to  cultivate  and  advance  them  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  effects  of 
his  efforts  among  the  Germans,  French, 
and  Italians,  were  manifest  both  in  this 
century  and  the  next;  for  many  indivi- 
duals of  those  nations  were  stimulated  by 
the  writings,  example,  and  exhortations  of 
Gerbert  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  medicine,  and  other 
branches  of  human  science.  Gerbert  cannot 
indeed  be  compared  with  our  geometricians 


■  Gunzo,  Epist.  ad  Mi>,i  rchos  Aug  '<  n«  t,  in  Riartene, 
Cotlectio  ampHss.  Monument.  Veter.  torn.  iii.  p, 

1  Gunzo,  a  learned  monk,  ubi  supra,  p. 
"  A.ristoteles  genus,  speciem,  differentiam,   proprium 
et  accidens  subslstere  denegavit,  qua-  Platoni  Bubsis- 
tentia  persuaait.     Aristotelian  Platoni  magis  • 
dum  putatis?    Magna  <>t  Dtrhiaque  autorltae,  ajuate* 
nus  vix  andeal  quia  alteram  alter!  dlgnitate  pre  I 

This    i^    ;i    clear    exhibition    of   the    apple   of   di 

among  the  Latins.     Gunzo  <!i.i  nol  ventui 

solution  of  the  difficult  question,  but  others  attempt!  •! 

it  afterwards. 
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and  mathematicians;  as  is  manifest  from 
his  Geometry  which  is  a  plain  and  perspi- 
cuous treatise,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
perfect and  superficial.1  And  yet  his 
knowledge  was  too  profound  for  the  com- 
prehension of  that  barbarous  age.  For  the 
ignorant  monks  supposed  his  geometrical 
diagrams  to  be  magical  figures,  and  there- 
fore set  down  this  learned  man  among;  the 
magicians  and  disciples  of  the  evil  one.2 

8.  For  a  part  of  his  knowledge,  especially 
of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  mathematics, 
Gerbert  was  indebted  to  the  books  and  the 
schools  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain.  He  went 
into  Spain  to  pursue  science,  and  was  an 
auditor  of  the  Arab  doctors  at  Cordova  and 
Seville.3  Perhaps  his  example  in  this 
respect  had  an  influence  upon  the  Euro- 
peans. This  at  least  is  most  certain  that 
from  this  time  onward,  such  of  the  Euro- 
peans as  were  eager  for  knowledge,  espe- 
cially of  medicine,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  philosophy,  had  a  strong  desire  to  read 
and  hear  the  Arab  doctors  resident  in 
Spain,  and  in  a  part  of  Italy;  many  of 
whose  books  were  translated  into  Latin, 
and  much  of  their  contents  was  brought 
forward  in  the  European  schools;  many 
students  also  actually  went  into  Spain  to 
get  instruction  immediately  from  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Arabic  doctors.  And  truth 
requires  us  to  say  that  the  Saracens  or 
Arabs,    particularly    of   Spain,    were   the 


1  It  was  published  by  Pezius,  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  torn, 
iii.  par.  ii.  p.  7,  &c. 

8  See  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  vi.  p.  558  ; 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  314,  319,  Ac;  Naud, 
Apolo^ie  pour  les  grands  homines  faussement  accusez  de 
la  Magie,  chap.  xix.  sec.  4.  [Gerbert  was  a  monk  of 
Auvergne,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  study.  After 
much  proficiency  in  France,  he  attended  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  returned  the  most  scientific 
man  in  the  Latin  church.  In  the  year  9G3  the  emperor 
Otho  I.  met  with  him  in  Italy,  and  made  him  abbot  of 
Bobbio;  but  he  soon  left  that  station  to  become  secre- 
tary to  Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Rhcims.  He  now 
taught  the  archiepiscopal  school  which  flourished 
greatly  under  him.  In  991  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Rheims ;  but  was  deposed  by  Pope  John  XV.  in  995, 
and  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  On  the 
death  of  Gregory  V.  a.d.  999,  he  was  by  Otho's  influence 
created  pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  He 
died  a.d.  1003.  While  at  Rheims  he  wrote  160  Letters, 
which  were  published  by  Masson,  Paris,  1(511,  4to,  and 
then  in  Duehene's  Scriptores  Frantic  torn.  ii.  and  in 
Biblioth.  Fair.  torn.  xvii.  While  pope  he  wrote  three 
Epistles,  one  of  which  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem  calls 
upon  Christians  to  rescue  that  ci!y  from  the  hands  of 
infidels.  Ho  also  wrote  De  Geometria,  De  Sphcera, 
Dc  Injbrmatione  Episeoporum  Serme,  and  an  epigram  ; 
besides  several  pieces  never  published.  The  life  of  St. 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  formerly  ascribed  to 
him  is  supposed  not  to  be  his.  But  the  tract,  De  Cor- 
pora et  Sanguine  Domini,  formerly  ascribed  to  tleni- 
ger,  abbot  of  Laubes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Gerbert. — Mur.  [The  English  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  this  most  remarkable  man  in  Ber- 
rington's  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Lond. 
1814,  4to,  p.  202,  &c.  with  much  additional  information 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  .\i.  p.  518,  &C.J 
Burney's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  2,  p.  129. — .'.'. 

3  See  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Pari-:,  torn.  i.  p.  31 1. 


principal  source  and  fountain  of  whatever 
knowledge  of  medicine,  philosophy,  astro- 
nomy, and  mathematics,  flourished  in 
Europe  from  the  tenth  century  onward. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND     OF    THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  incontrovertible 
than  that  the  clergy,  both  in  the  JEast  and 
in  the  West,  were  composed  principally  of 
men  who  were  illiterate,  stupid,  ignorant 
of  everything  pertaining  to  religion,  libidi- 
nous, superstitious,  and  flagitious.'1  Nor 
does  any  one  doubt  that  those  who  wished 
to  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  and  guardians 
of  the  universal  church,  were  the  principal 
cause  of  these  evils.  Indeed  nothing  ca 
conceived  so  filthy  or  so  criminal  and  wic- 
ked, as  to  be  deemed  by  these  supreme  direc- 
tors of  religion  and  worship  incompatible 
with  their  characters ;  nor  was  any  govern- 
ment so  loaded  with  vices  of  every  kind,  as 
was  that  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the 
most  holy.5  What  the  Greek  patriarchs 
were,  the  single  example  of  Theophylact 
shows,  who  as  credible  historians  testify 
made  traffic  of  everything  sacred,  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  his  bounds  and  his  hoi 
But  though  these  patriarchs  were  very  un- 


4  Whoever  would  be  convinced  of  this,  need  only 
look  through  the  pages  of  Ratherius.  In  his  T 
Perpendiculorum  sice  de  contemptu  canonum,  for  in- 
stance, he  speaks  of  a  clergyman  :  "  Qui  cum  omnes 
mulieres  dicecebis  sure  sint  ipsius  filia3  spirituales, 
cujuslibet  forte  illarum  corruptione  pollutus  est."  He 
teils  us  that  the  nobility  were  more  anxious  to  become 
bishops  than  to  serve  the  Lord ;  and  that  the  example 
of  the  light-minded  bishops,  who  would  recite  passages 
of  the  Bible  such  as  John  x.  1,  with  laughter,  led  others 
to  indulge  in  similar  levity.  See  Sender's  Continua- 
tion of  Baumgarten's  Kirchenhistorie,  vol.  iv.  p.  507. — 
Schl. 

5  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  testimony  of  an  up- 
right Italian,  Muratori,  in  his  Antiq.  Jtal.  Medii  JEoi, 
lib.  v.  p.  82.  "In  the  tenth  century  especially,  alas! 
what  unheard-of  monsters  filled  net  only  many  of  the 
chairs  of  bishops  and  abbots,  but  likewise  that  of  St. 
Peter.  Everywhere  might  be  seen  the  profligate  morals 
of  the  clergy  and  monks  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  rulers 
of  churches  were  more  worthy  of  the  appellation  of 
wolves  than  of  pastors." — "  Good  theologians  were  then 
not  to  be  found."  —  Schl. 

G  This  prelate  who  was  of  royal  blood  was  possessor 
of  the  see  of  Constantinople  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
While  under  his  tutors  he  appeared  grave  and  decent  ; 
but  when  arrived  at  maturity  lie  became  luxurious  and 
extravagant.  He  sold  ecclesiastical  offices  ;  and  he  was 
so  attached  to  horses  and  to  hunting  that  he  kept  more 
than  2,000  horses,  which  he  fed  on  nuts  and  fruits 
steeped  in  odorous  wine.  Once  while  celebrating 
his  groom  brought  him  intelligence  that  his  favourite 
mare  had  foaled,  his  joy  was  so  great  that,  suspending 
the  service,  he  ran  to  the  stable,  and  after  viewing  the 
foal  returned  to  the  great  temple  and  completed  the 
sacred  services.  His  death,  which  happened  a.d.  950, 
after  he  had  been  bishop  twenty- three  years,  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  thrown  from  his  horse  against  a 
wall.  This  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood,  he  lan- 
guished two  years  but  without  becoming  more  devout, 
and  then  died  of  a  dropsy.  Thus  Fleury,  Hist,  (k  V  Eg- 
lise,  livre  lv.  sec.  51. — Mur. 
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worthy  men,  yet  they  possessed  more  dig- 
nity and  virtue  than  the  Roman  pontiff*. 

2.  That  the  history  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs of  this  century  is  a  history  of"  monsters, 
a  record  of  the  most  atrocious  villanies  and 
crimes,  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  best 
writers  and  even  by  the  advocates  of 
Popery.1  The  principal  cause  of  these 
enormities  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  cala- 
mities of  the  times,  which  upon  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  pervaded 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  but  especially 
Italy.  Upon  the  death  of  Benedict  IV. 
a.i>.  903,  Leo  V.  was  elected  his  successor. 
But  he  reigned  only  forty  days,  _  when 
Christophanes  [or  Christopher]  cardinal  of 
•St.  Lawrence,  dethroned  him  and  cast  him 
into  prison.  In  the  following  year  Sergius 
III.  a  Roman  presbyter,  stripped  Christo- 
phanes of  the  pontifical  dignity  by  the  aid 
of  Adalbert,  the  powerful  marquis  of  Tus- 
cany, who  controlled  everything  at  Rome 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Sergius  died  in 
91 1  and  his  successors,  Anastasius  III.  and 
Lando,  fdled  the  holy  office  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  notice. 

3.  After  the  death  of  Lando  a.d.  914, 
the  rich  and  powerful  marquis  or  count  of 
Tusculum,  Alberic,  by  the  instigation  of 
his  mother-in-law,  Theodora,  a  very  lewd 
woman  who  controlled  all  things  at  Rome, 
elevated  John  X.  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
to  the  Papal  chair.  For  at  this  time  no- 
thing was  conducted  regularly  at  Rome, 
but  everything  was  carried  by  bribery  or 


1  Baroniu3,  Annates,  ad  ann.  900,  says  of  this  cen- 
tury: "It  is  usual  to  denominate  it  the  iron  age,  on 
account  of  its  barbarism  and  barrenness  of  all  good; 
also  the  leaden  age  on  account  of  the  abounding 
wickedness  by  which  it  was  deformed;  and  the  dark 
age  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  writers. "  "  One  can 
scarcely  believe,  nay  absolutely  cannot  credit  without 
ocular  demonstration,  what  unworthy  conduct,  what 
base  and  enormous  deeds,  what  execrable  and  abomina- 
ble  transactions  disgraced  the  holy  Catholic  see,  which 
is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  Catholic  church  re- 
volves ;  when  temporal  princes  who,  though  called 
Christian,  were  most  cruel  tyrants,  arrogated  to  them- 
ihe  election  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Alas,  the 
shame!  Alas,  the  mischief!  What  monster.-,  horrible 
to  behold,  were  then  raised  to  the  holy  see,  which 
angels  revere  !  What  evils  did  they  perpetrate ;  what 
horrible trag  nod!     With  what  pollutions  was 

t   without  spot  or   wrinkle  then 
stained  ;  what  corruptions  infected  it ;  what  filthintss 
i  it;  and  hence  what  marks  of  perpetual  Infamy 
are  risible  upon  it!" — Mur.     ['Bollinger,  from  whom 
on  •  would  have  expected  more  candour  and  ingi 

l  lip:  annals  of  the 
. .  is  wholly  silent  v.  I  to  the  no 

profligacy  of  the  uitically  remarks: 

— ••  What  i-.  told  of  1'  male  domination  at  tins  time  in 
maybeju  -1  d,  as  the  only  writer  whose 

iony  can  !>■  given  Is  I  >us  Luitprand." 

Mst.  i>f  tko  Churt    ,tran  latedby  Cox,  roL3,p.  136.    I 
may  observe,  nowever,  that  the  authority  of  La 
bas  been  abundantly  luppi  i».  A.  Martin]  in 

bis  Abhandlung  iib*  r  Luitprand  u,  '!■  m  n  hi  tt  r,  Glaub- 
uurd.  Munich,  18 10,  lto.—  It. 


violence.2  This  John  though  otherwise  a 
very  bad  man  is  commended  for  one  deed ; 
he  successfully  attacked  and  vanquished 
the  Saracens  who  occupied  a  fortified  moun- 
tain [on  the  banks  of  the]  Gariliano.  But 
Marozia,  the  daughter  of  Theodora  and 
wife  of  Alberic,  was  inimical  to  him. 
Therefore  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
Alberic,  when  she  had  married  Wido  [or 
Guido]  marquis  of  Tuscany,  she  persuaded 
her  new  husband  to  seize  her  mother's  lover 
a.d.  928,  and  to  imprison  and  kill  him. 
Leo  VI.  next  succeeded,  and  he  dying  six 
months  after  was  followed  by  Stephen  VII. 
After  two  years  or  a.d.  931,  Stephen  died 
and  Marozia  procured  for  her  very  young 
son,  John  XI.  whom  she  had  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  Sergius  III.  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  government  of  the  church.3 

4.  John  XI.  who  was  raised  to  supreme 
power  in  the  church  by  the  aid  of  his 
mother,  lost  it  again  in  the  year  933 
through  the  enmity  of  Alberic,  his  uterine 
brother.  For  Alberic  being  offended  with 
his  step-father,  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  to 
whom  Marozia  was  married  after  the  death 
of  Wido,  expelled  Hugo  from  Rome  and 
confined  both  his  mother  and  his  brother 


2  At  that  time  the  noted  Theodora  with  her  two 
daughters,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  resided  at  Home. 
They  were  wholly  devoted  to  what  was  called  the  Tus- 
can party,  of  which  the  marquis  Adelbert  (not  Alberic 
as  in  the  text  of  Mosheim)  was  the  head.  These 
women  not  only  lived  in  habits  of  the  most  abominable 
unchastity  with  the  chief  men  of  Rome,  but  they  had 
boundless  influence  in  the  government  there.  Luit- 
prand is  in  this  matter  the  principal  historian.  Eccard 
and  Muratori  have  indeed  questioned  his  authority,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  testimony  suspicious.  But 
Sigebert  of  Gemblours  and  Alberic,  the  author  of  the 
chronicle  of  Ferfe  (who  could  not  have  transcribed 
from  Luitprand),  confirm  his  account  of  the  profligate 
lives  of  these  base  females. —  Sclil.  [Luitprand's  nar- 
rative of  the  elevation  of  John  X.  as  translated  by 
Bower  (  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  90),  is  as  follows  : 
— "  In  those  days  Peter,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (es- 
teemed the  first  archiepiseopal  see  after  that  of  Rome), 
used  frequently  to  send  to  Rome  a  deacon  named  John 
to  pay  his  obeisance  to  his  holiness.  As  the  deacon 
was  a  very  comely  and  personable  man,  Theodora  fall- 
ing passionately  in  love  with  him,  engaged  him  in  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  her.  While  they  lived  thus 
together  the  bbhop  of  Bologna  died,  and  John  bad 
interest  enough  to  get  himself  elected  in  his  room. 
But  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  dying  before  he  was 
consecrated,  Theodora  persuaded  him  to  exchange  the 
see  of  Bologna  for  that  of  Ravenna;  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly at  her  request  ordained  by  Pope  Lando. 
bishop  of  that  city.  Lando  died  soon  after,  and  upon 
his  death  Theodora  exerting  all  her  Interest, 
could  not,  live  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  her  lover,  got  him  preferred  to  the  pontifical 
chair." — Luitprand,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  Sec  also  I 
Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  livre  liv.  sec.  4!). — fllur. 

rozia  is  a  woman  infamous   in  of  all 

historians  ancient  and  modern,  who  tell  us  that  the 
pontiff  John  x  I.  was  her  on,  and  the  fruit  of  an  Illicit 
Intercourse  with  Sergius  III.     Yei  on  Eccard, 

in  his  Origi  hias,  torn.  i.  Hi>.  ii-  !'•  131,  dare* 

to  Vindicate  her  character  and  to  N]  "ls  :l* 

being  her  tirvt  husband.    I 

to  acquit,  without  proof  or  reason,  whose 

actions  condemn  her  and  soon  her  I  liuteol 

all  integrity  and  virtue. 
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the  pontiff  in  a  prison,  where  John  died 
a.d.  936.  The  four  pontiffs  who  succeed- 
ed him  in  the  government  of  the  church 
till  the  year  9.56,  namely  Leo  VII.  Stephen 
VIII.  Marinus  II.  and  Agapetus,  are 
represented  as  better  men  than  John ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  reigned  more  tran- 
quilly. But  on  the  death  of  Agapetus, 
a.d.  956,  Alberic  II.  the  consul  of  Home, 
who  controlled  everything  there  by  his 
influence  and  wealth,  raised  his  own  son 
Octavius  yet  a  youth  to  the  pontificate. 
This  youth,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  office, 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XII.  and  thus 
introduced  the  custom  which  continues  to 
the  present  day  among  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
of  changing  their  name  on  their  elevation 
to  that  office.1 

5.  The  death  of  John  XII.  was  as  un- 
fortunate as  his  promotion  had  been  scan- 
dalous. Being  very  uneasy  under  the 
haughty  government  of  Berengarius  II. 
king  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Otho 
the  Great,  king  of  Germany  a.d.  960,  in- 
viting him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy 
and  rescue  the  church  and  the  common- 
wealth from  cruel  tyranny;  and  promised 
if  he  would  do  this  to  invest  him  with  the 
insignia  and  confer  on  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror  of  the  Romans.  Otho  came  accord- 
ingly with  his  forces,  and  was  declared 
emperor  of  Rome  by  John,  in  the  year 
962.  But  the  pontiff  soon  after  repented 
of  what  he  had  done ;  and  although  he  had 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  the 
emperor,  he  formed  a  coalition  with  Adal- 
bert, the  son  of  Berengarius,  against  Otho. 
The  emperor  therefore  returned  to  Rome 
the  next  year,  and  assembled  a  council 
in  which  John  was  accused  of  numerous 
crimes,  and  perhaps  also  proved  guilty 
and  formally  deposed ;  Leo  VIII.  being 
appointed    to   his    place.2      When    Otho 


1  Mosheim  is  incorrect  in  asserting  that  Alberic 
himself  raised  his  son  to  the  pontificate.  This  patri- 
cian and  prince  of  Rome  was  in  fact  a  tyrant,  who 
had  irregularly  usurped  the  supremacy  at  Home ;  but 
he  died  in  the  year  954  and  while  Agapetus  was  still 
living  ;  so  that  he  transmitted  to  his  son  only  what  he 
himself  possessed, — the  civil  dominion  of  the  city.  On 
the  death  of  Agapetus  in  the  year  956,  Octavius  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  place  himself  in  St.  Peter's 
chair;  and  this  he  found  not  difficult  to  accomplish, 
although  his  age  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  place,  for 
he  was  perhaps  not  then  nineteen  years  old.  He  was 
the  first  pope  so  far  as  is  known  who  changed  his 
name.  Yet  it  was  only  in  spiritual  affairs  that  he 
assumed  the  name  of  John,  in  all  worldly  matters  he 
still  retained  his  former  one.  See  Muratori,  ad  ann. 
954  and  956.—  Schl. 

2  The  charges  against  John  XII.  were  that  he  had 
said  mass  without  communicating  ;  that  he  had 
ordained  a  deacon  in  a  stable ;  that  he  had  taken 
money  for  ordinations  ;  and  had  ordained  as  a  bishop 
a  child  only  ten  years  old  ;  that  he  carried  on  amours 
with  various  females,  one  of  whom  had  been  his 
father's  concubine ;  that  he  turned  the  holy  palace 
into  a  brothel ;  that  he  was  given  to  hunting  ;  that  he 


had  left  the  city,  John  came  to  Rome 
a.d.  964,  assembled  another  council,  and 
condemned  the  emperor's  pontiff;  but 
he  soon  after  died  a  miserable  death.3 
After  his  decease  the  Romans  elected 
Benedict  V.  but  the  emperor  carried  him 
away  to  Hamburg  where  he  died.4 

6.  The  Roman  pontiffs  after  Leo  VIII. 
who  died  a.d.  965,  down  to  Gerbert  or 
Sylvester  II.  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
were  in  different  degrees  meritorious  and 
successful;  but  no  one  of  them  deserved 
high  commendation.  John  XIII.  was 
placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  the 
influence  of  Otho  the  Great  a.d.  965.  He 
had  just  entered  on  his  functions  when 
he  was  driven  from  Rome  ;  but  the  next 
year  the  emperor  arriving  in  Italy,  he  was 
restored  to  his  chair  and  held  it  peaceably 
till  his  death  in  972.  His  successor,  Bene- 
dict VI.  was  miserably  strangled  in  a 
prison,  into  which  he  was  thrown  in  the 
year  974  by  Crescentius  the  son  of  the 
very  noted  Theodora.  For  upon  the  death 
of  Otho  the  Great  a.  d.  973,  the  Romans 
who  had  been  awed  by  his  power  and 
severity,  relapsed  into  their  former  licen- 
tiousness and  disorderly  violence.  After 
Benedict,  Franco  a  Roman  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Boniface  VII.  held  the  ponti- 
fical chair  for  a  short  time  only ;  for  at 
the  end  of  a  month  he  was  driven  from 
Rome,  and  Donus  II.  of  whoin  nothing  is 
known  but  his  name,  succeeded  to  the 
chair.  Donus  died  in  975,  and  Benedict 
VII.  governed  the  Romish  church  very 
quietly  during  nine  years,  or  till  a.d.  984. 
His  prosperous  reign  was  probably  to  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  family  from  which  he  originated. 
For  he  was  the  Grandson  of  that  Alberic 


had  put  cut  the  eyes  of  his  god-father,  and  had  cas- 
trated one  of  the  cardinals ;  that  he  had  set  several 
houses  on  fire,  and  had  frequently  been  seen  clad  in 
armour  with  a  sword  by  his  side  ;  that  he  had  drunken 
to  the  health  of  the  devil ;  that  in  playing  at  dice  he 
had  invoked  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other  pagan  deities  ; 
that  he  had  never  said  matins  or  any  other  canonical 
hours,  and  never  signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  108, 
109.— Mur. 

3  On  a  certain  evening  he  retired  out  of  the  city  to 
speed  the  night  in  criminal  converse  with  a  married 
woman.  There  he  received  a  wound,  perhaps  from 
the  injured  husband,  of  which  he  died  eight  days 
after.  Fleury,  Hist,  do  V  Eglise,\\v.  hi.  Sec.  10,  on 
the  authority  of  I.uitprand.—  Mur. 

4  In  this  history  of  the  pontiffs  of  this  century  I  have 
consulted  the  original  authorities,  most  of  which  are 
given  by  Muratori  in  his  Scriptorcs  Rerum  Italicar. ; 
and  I  have  also  examined  the  writings  of  others  who 
have  consulted  the  sources  of  information,  namely, 
Baronius,  De  Marca,  Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italice,  with 
the  learned  notes  of  Saxius,  Muratori's  Annales  Italics, 
Pagi,  and  others.  The  general  correctness  of  these 
statements  no  one  can  doubt ;  yet  many  parts  of  this 
history  undoubtedly  need  more  liglit,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  partialities  of  the  writers 
on  whom  we  have  to  depend,  cannot  be  denied. 
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who  had  been  so  powerful  a  prince  or 
rather  tyrant  at  Rome. 

7.  His  successor  John  XIV.  previously 
bishop  of  Favia,  was  destitute  of  the  sup- 
port derived  from  family  connections,  and 
was  abandoned  by  Otho  III.  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  been  elected.  Hence  his 
end  was  tragical ;  for  Boniface  VII.  who 
had  thrust  himself  into  the  see  of  Rome  in 
the  year  974",  and  being  soon  after  expelled 
had  retired  to  Constantinople,  now  returned 
to  Rome,  cast  John  into  prison,  and  there 
dispatched  him.  Yet  Boniface's  prospe- 
rity was  of  short  duration,  for  he  died  six 
months  after.     He  was  succeeded  by  John 

XV.  who  by  many  is  denominated  John 

XVI.  on  account  of  another  John  whom 
they  represent  as  reigning  at  Rome  four 
months.  This  John  XV.  or  XVI.  go- 
verned the  church  during  almost  eleven 
years,  from  a.d.  985  to  996,  with  as  much 
prosperity  as  the  troubled  state  of  the 
Roman  affairs  would  permit;  which  was 
owing  not  so  much  to  his  personal  virtues 
and  prudence,  as  to  his  Roman  birth  and 
to  the  nobility  of  his  house.  Of  course  his 
German  successor,  Gregory  V.  whom  the 
emperor  Otho  III.  commanded  the  Romans 
to  elect  a.d.  996,  was  not  equally  prosper- 
ous. For  the  Roman  consul  Crcseens  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  city,  and  placed  John 
XVI.  who  before  was  called  Philagathus 
at  the  head  of  the  church.  But  Otho  III. 
returning  to  Italy  a.d.  998  with  an  army, 
deprived  John  of  his  eyes,  nose,  and  ears ; 
and  committing  him  to  prison  restored 
Gregory  to  the  chair.  And  Gregory  dying- 
soon  after,  the  emperor  raised  his  precep- 
tor  and  friend,  the  celebrated  Gerbert  or 
Sylvester  II.  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Romans.1 

8.  Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  com- 
motions and  the  reiterated  crimes  and  con- 
tests of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's 
vicegerents  on  earth,  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  ignorance  and  superstition  in 
those  times,  that  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly  advanced.2      Otho  the   Great 


i  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  this  period  is 

•  >ry  barren  and  uninteresting  ;  and  besides  is  involved 

rable  uncertainty.     I  have  followed,  for  the 

i,ii--i  part,  Muratori,  Annalat  Italia,  and  Papebroch*s 

.  Chnmologico-Hutoricut  de  Romanu  Pontificu 

;,n  ,  which  Is  prefixed  to  hit  Acta  Sanctor.  Maii. 

*   Yet  no  traces  of  any  dominion  of  the  popes  over 
■be  monasteries  are  as  yet  discoverable,    in  the  year 

y  of  St.   Call  was  visited  by  imperial 

comm  'ill.-  abbot  of   EUchenau  hail  com- 

plained of  the  monks  there  to  Hedwig,  the  widowed 
du<  he  of  Buabia  ;  and  through  her  the  complaint 
reached  the  Imperial  court.  The  emperor  appointed 
for  tiii .  visitation  <iv;lit  bishops,  of  whom  Henry  of 
'I  roves  was  tin'  lir  t  < lommissloner,  together  v.  ith  eight 
ahbots ;  and  he  commanded  the  commissioners  t"  pro- 
ofed mildly  with  the  ohhot  of  St.  QalUwhowai  bis 


indeed  introduced  a  law,  that  no  Roman 
pontiff  should  be  created  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  emperor;  and  this 
regulation  continued  as  all  admit  from  his 
time  to  the  end  of  the  century.  This  em- 
peror too,  as  well  as  his  son  and  grandson 
of  the  same  name,  held  uniformly  their 
right  of  supremacy  over  the  city  of  Rome 
and  its  territory,  as  well  as  over  the  Roman 
pontiff;  as  is  demonstrable  by  many  exam- 
ples. The  more  intelligent  bishops  like- 
wise of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  were 
on  their  guard  throughout  the  century,  to 
prevent  the  Romish  bishop  from  arrogat- 
ing to  himself  alone  legislative  power  in 
the  church.  But  still  the  pontiffs,  some- 
times openly  and  directly  and  sometimes 
by  stratagems,  invaded  the  rights  both  of 
emperors  and  kings,  and  also  of  the 
bishops  ;3  among  whom  were  several  who 
flattered  them  and  favoured  their  designs. 
It  has  been  observed  by  learned  men  that 
there  were  bishops  in  this  century,  though 
never  before,  who  called  the  pontiffs,  bishops 
of  the  world  instead  of  bishops  of  Rome ; 
and  that,  some  even  among  the  French 
clergy  conceded  what  had  never  been  heard 
of,  that  bishops  receive  indeed  all  their 
power  from  God  but  only  through  St. 
Peter.4 

9.  The  inferior  bishops  eagerly  copied 
after  the  example  of  the  principal  bishop, 
by  labouring  to  extend  their  authority. 
From  the  times  of  Chatdemagne  and  his 
sons,  many  bishops  and  abbots  had  ob- 
tained for  their  tenants  and  estate?,  exemp- 
tion from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and 
other  magistrates,  as  well  as  from  all  im- 
posts and  taxes.     But  in  this  century  they 


kinsman.     Here  is  no  shadow  of  papal  jurisdiction. 
(See  Ekkebart,  De   Cassibus  S.  Galli,  cap.  xL)     Yet 
the  popes  laid  hold  of  various  occasions  to  extend  their 
power  over  monasteries.     Thus  we  read  of  Sylvester 
II.  that  he  arbitrarily  declared  the  monastery  of  Lor- 
sheim  free  from  other  jurisdiction;  and  ordered  that 
whenever  the   monks  deviated   from  their  rule,  they 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  if  t!;:.  3 
was  not  effectual  the  emperor  should  be  called  upon. 
(Kegiuj  potcstati  deputarcntur.)     See   Mabillon,   An- 
nate* Ord.  S.  Bened.  saecul.  v.  p.  43. —So  also  in  the 
year  973  the    pope  called  the  monastery   of   Corvey, 
whoso  privileges  had  been  established  by  the  Emperor 
Otho,  a  daughter  of  the  apostolic  see  and  subject  only 
to  it.     The  great  lords  in  the   mean   time   exei 
sovereign  power  In  ecclesiastical  things  unresti 
in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Hun- 
gary, See.     The  German  churches   possessed  all  0  the 
right  of  electing  tin  ir  own  bishops;  and  the  poi 
knowledged  the  right  of  the  German  kings  to  give 
Investiture  to  their  bishops.     See  Qarduin,   CI 
torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  153,  &c.  where  Pope  John  X.  says 
explicitly  •  "  Cum  prises  consuetude  vigeat,  ut  nultu* 
alicui  clerico  episcopatum  confm 
divlnitus    e<  ptrs  oollata  Mint    hoe  i 
pote  t.  nt   a     .<     ■>  ■■"<''  pra-ccptiotii   in  qu 
chia  Episoopus  sit  consccratus."—  SehL 

;1  Exam]  lea  are  adduced    In   the    Hut.  du    1  i 
Ect  let.   Franfois,  tome  L  p    21 .'. 

'  The  B<  n.  dlctiOi   monl 
la  I'm    ■  .  tome  ?J   r 
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laboured  to  obtain  also  civil  jurisdiction 
over  the  cities  and  districts  of  country  sub- 
ject to  them,  and  coveted  the  functions 
of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts.1  For 
•whereas  violent  contests  respecting  juris- 
diction and  other  matters,  frequently 
sprang  up  between  the  dukes,  the  gover- 
nors of  cities,  or  the  counts  and  marquesses 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  bishops  on  the 
other,  these  latter  taking  advantage  of 
favourable  occasions,  left  no  means  unat- 
tempted  to  secure  to  themselves  those  high 
offices ;  and  the  kings  and  emperors  not 
unfrequently  granted  their  petitions,  some- 
times in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tentions and  broils  among  the  civil  and 
military  magistrates,  sometimes  from  their 
reverence  for  religion,  and  sometimes  with 
a  view  to  augment  their  own  power  by 
means  of  the  bishops.  And  hence  it  was, 
that  from  this  time  onward  so  many  bishops 
and  abbots  were  also  to  be  seen  sustaining 
characters  entirely  foreign  from  their  sacred 
functions,  and  enjoying  the  rank  of  dukes, 
marquesses,  counts,  and  viscounts.2 


1  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  regulation  of 
tolls  and  coinage,  which  some  of  them  obtained.  Thus 
for  example  the  archbishopric  of  Treves  obtained  these 
rights  from  king  Lewis  a.d.  902.  See  Brower's  An- 
nal.  Trevir.  lib  ix.  and  Kiihler's  Beichshistorie,  p.  54. 
And  in  the  year  946  the  emperor  Otho  bestowed  on  the 
monastery  of  Gemllours  the  control  of  the  market  and 
of  coinage,  the  free  election  of  their  own  abbots  and 
advocates,  and  the  right  of  erecting  fortifications.  See 
Mabillon,  Annul.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  p.  483,  434.  In  like 
manner  Otho  II.  conferred  on  Milo,  bishop  of  Minden, 
the  right  of  coining  money.  Chron.  Episco.  Mindens. 
p.  1G6,  1G7,  in  Leibnitz's  Scriptores  Brunsw.  torn.  ii. 
And  likewise  Adalgag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  re- 
ceived from  the  munificence  of  Otho  great  power  and 
direct  civil  dominion,  namely,  the  judicial  power,  the 
right  to  levy  tolls  and  to  coin  money,  and  in  short 
whatever  related  to  the  royal  finance,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  royal  functionaries  from  these  affairs.  See  Lam- 
becius,  Oriff,  Hamburg,  p.  10,  11  ;  Pagi,  Crit  ad  Ba- 
ron Annul,  ann.  988,  sec.  1,  2. —  Schl.  [Pagi  also  tells 
us  (from  "Witichind,  lib.  i.  and  the  Chron.  Belgic. 
Magn.)  that  similar  powers  were  granted  by  Otho  I. 
to  the  archbishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  and  to 
the  bishopric  of  Spire  and  Minden.  He  adds,  however, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  bishops  to  preside  personally  in 
the  temporal  courts,  but  only  by  their  deputies.  —Mur. 

2  Thomassin,  in  his  Disciplina  Ecclesice  vet.  et  nova, 
torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  89,  has  collected  much 
matter  in  order  to  evince  that  the  functions  of  dukes 
and  counts  were  sustained  by  bishops  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  And  some  of  the  bishops  pretend  to 
trace  the  origin  of  their  secular  power  back  to  the 
eighth  century.  But  I  greatly  mistake  if  any  indubi- 
table instance  can  be  produced  of  earlier  date  than  the 
tenth  century.  [The  student  will  find  this  subject,  the 
growth  of  the  secular  power  of  bishops,  carefully 
examined  by  Gieseler,  and  the  authorities  detailed  with 
his  characteristic  research  and  accuracy,  in  his  Lehr- 
buch,  &c.  Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  ii-  p.  91. — B. 

3  Rathcrius,  in  his  Itinerarium  (published  by 
D'Achery,  Spicileg  torn.  i.  p.  381 )  says  of  the  priests  of 
Verona  :  sciscitatus  de  fide  illorum,  invent  plurimos 
ncque  ipsitm  sapere  symbolum,  quijuisse  creditur  Aposto- 
lorum.  [The  same  writer  gives  us  (p.  37<>>  a  copy  of 
the  charge  which  he  issued  to  the  presbyters  of  his 
diocese,  Verona.  In  this  charge  he  requires  all  priests 
to  be  able  to  repeat  the  three  creeds,  namely,  the  Apos- 
tles', the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  ;  and  moreover 
to  come  severally  and  repeat  them  before  him.  He  also 
calls  upon  them  to  consider  why  the  Lord's  day  is  so 


10.  Besides  their  ignorance  which  was 
extreme,3  the  body  of  the  Latin  clergy 
were  chargeable  with  two  great  vices,  de- 
plored by  most  of  the  writers  of  those 
times,  namely,  concubinage  and  simony. 
In  the  first  place,  very  generally  not  only 
the  priests  but  the  monks  also  connected 
themselves  with  women,  some  indeed  in  a 
lawful,  but  others  in  an  unlawful  manner ; 
and  upon  these  wives  and  concubines  and 
the  children  born  of  them,  they  squan- 
dered the  property  of  the  church.*  In  the 
next  place,  there  was  scarcely  any  such 
thing  as  the  regular  and  canonical  elec- 
tion of  bishops  and  abbots;  but  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles  either  conferred  the 
sacred  offices  on  their  friends  and  minis-, 
ters  for  whom  they  had  partiality,  or  sold 
them  to  the  highest  bidders.6  Hence  men 
the  most  unfit  and  flagitious,  sometimes 
soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  and  counts,  were 
frequently  invested  with  spiritual  offices  of 
the  highest  dignitv  and  influence.     In  the 

©  ©  •/ 

following    century  Gregory   VII.    endea- 
voured to  cure  both  of  these  evils. 

1 1 .  Among  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
monks  there  was  more  appearance  of  reli- 
gion and  decorum ;  but  among  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
discipline  was  so  low  that  most  of  them  did 
not  even  know,  that  the  rule  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  follow  was  called  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict.  To  this  evil  a  re- 
medy not  altogether  unsuccessful  was  ap- 
plied by  Odo,  a  French  nobleman,  who 
was  a  learned  and  devout  man  according 
to  the  standard  of  that  age.  Being  made 
abbot  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  a  province 
of  France,  after  the  death  of  Berno,  a.d. 
927,  he  not  only  obliged  his  monks  to  live 
according  to  their  rule,  but  also  bound 
them  to  observe  additional  rites  and  regu- 
lations, which  had  an  air  of  sanctity,  but 
were  in  realitv  trivial  as  well  as  onerous 


named,  and  if  they  do  not  know,  to  make  inquiry  and 
learn.  He  likewise  directs  each  of  them  to  have  a 
written  exposition  of  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  to  make  himself  so  far  master  of  both  as  to  be  able 
to  explain,  or  at  least  be  able  to  repeat  correctly 
the  prayers  and  the  office  of  the  mass ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  they  might  be  able  not  only  to 
read  the  lessons  called  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  but 
also  to  give  a  literal  explanation  of  them. — Mur. 

*  That  this  custom  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  appears  from  Orderic  Vitalis  and  others, 
and  particularly  from  an  epistle  of  Mantio,  bishop  of 
Chalons,  published  by  Mabillon,  Analecta  Jeter,  p. 
429,  ed.  nova.  Of  the  Italian  monks  who  supported 
wives  and  concubines  and  thus  misused  the  church 
property,  see  Hugo,  De  Monasterii  Farfensis  Desiruc 
tione  ;  in  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  vi.  p. 
278,  &c. 

'  Very  significant  examples  and  testimonies  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gall  a  Christiana,  torn.  i.  p.  23,  37,  torn.  ii. 
p.  173,  179.  See  also  Abbo's  Apologeticum,  subjoined 
to  the  Codex  Canon,  of  Pithoeus,  p.  398,  and  Mabillon 
Annates  Bened.  torn.  v.  and  others. 
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and  inconvenient.1  This^  new  form  of 
m  mastic  life  procured  for  its  authorgreat 
fame  and  honour ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  propagated  over  all  Europe.  _  For  very 
many  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
adopted  the  discipline  of  Cluny  ;  and  the 
new  monasteries  which  were  erected  were 
by  their  founders  subjected  to  the  same 
discipline.  Thus  was  formed  in  the  next 
century  the  venerable  order  of  Cluny,  or 
that  body  of  associated  Cluniacensians 
which  was  so  widely  extended  and  so  re- 
nowned for  its  wealth  and  power.2 

12.  The  more  distinguished  writers  of 
this  century  are  easily  enumerated.  Among 
the  Greeks  was  Simeon  Magister,  chan- 
cellor of  Constantinople.  He  transcribed 
the  earlier  written  lives  of  the  saints  for 
the  sake  of  giving  them  a  better  form,  and 
clothing  them  in  a  better  style ;  for  which 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  Metaphrastes. 3 


1  See  Mabillon,  Annates  Bened.  torn.  iii.  p.  38G,  &c 
and  Prarfatio  ad  Acta  Sanetor.  Ord.  Bened.  ssecul.  v. 
p  2G,  &c.  Mabillon  treats  largely  of  Berno,  the  first 
abbot  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  in  his 
Acta  Stridor.  Ord.  Bened.  ssec.  v.  p.  GG,  and  of  Odo, 
ibid.  p.  122,  &c.  The  general  history  of  this  order  is 
neatly  written  by  Helyot,  Hi  t.  des  Ordres  Religieuses, 
tome  v.  p.  184,  &c.  The  present  state  of  Cluny  is  de- 
scribed by  Martene,  Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  Benedictin. 
par.  i.  p.  227,  &c. 

a  I  am  mistaken  if  most  of  the  writers  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  have  not  misapprehended  the  import  of  the 
■word  order,  as  applied  to  the  Cluniacensians,  Cister- 
cians, and  others.  For  they  take  it  to  mean  a  new 
monastic  institute  or  a  new  sect  of  monks ;  in  which 
they  mistake  by  confounding  the  modern  use  of  the 
term  with  its  ancient  meaning.  The  term  order,  as 
used  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  at  first  signified  merely 
some  particular  form  of  monastic  discipline  But  from 
this  use  of  the  word  another  gradually  arose;  for  the 
word  order  denoted  a  society  or  association  of  many 
monasteries  acknowledging  one  head,  and  following 
the  same  rules  of  life.  The  order  of  Cluny  was  not  a 
new  monastic  sect  like  the  orders  of  Carthusians,  Do- 
minicans, and  Franciscans ;  but  it  denoted  first  that 
mode  of  living  which  Odo  prescribed  to  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  of  Cluny,  and  then  the  whole  number  of 
monasteries  in  different  parts  of  Europe  which  em- 
braced these  regulations  and  united  in  a  kind  of  asso- 
ciation of  which  the  abbot  of  Cluny  in  France  was  the 
head. 

:i  See  Leo  Allatius,  De  Symeonum  Script  is,  p.  21, 
kc.  Bolland,  Yrccfalia  ad  Acta  Sanctorum,  Antw. 
sec.  iii.  p.  vi.  &c.  [Simeon  Metaphrastes  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  man  of  both  genius  and  learning.  The 
emperor  Leo  made  him  his  principal  secretary,  patri- 
cian, logothetes  or  high  chancellor,  and  master  of  the 
palace.  He  flourished  about  a.d.  901  ;  and  devoted 
his  time,  whrii  the  business  of  his  offices  did  not  pre- 
vent, to  the  re-writing  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  I  low 
111:111  y  narratives  he  revised  or  composed  anew  it  is 
difficult  to  state  ;  because  the  religious  biographies  of 

subsequent  writers  bans  beea  ascribed  to  him.  Of  the 
661  narratives  long  and  short  which  have  been  attri- 
to  him,  Lee  Allalius  supposes  123  are  actually 
of  bis  revision,  4  14  he  attributes  to  other  authors 
whom  he  names,  and  9">  he  thinks  are  not  Simeon's, 
but  he  oannet  asoertein  to  whom  they  should  be  attri- 
buted.     Many   of    the  genuine    narratives    of   Simeon 

fa  ate  found  their  waj  Into  the  larje  collections  of  su- 

iiu  and  Holland;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
were  never  printed.  Besides  these  revised  biogra- 
phies a  number  of  orations,  epistle**,  and  short  poems, 
hymns,  &c.  are  extant  as  the  productions  of  Simeon 
See  Cave's  Hi  J.   Liter,  tom.  Ii.  and  Fleury,    Hi  /.    .. 


But  in  digesting,  polishing,  and  embellish- 
ing these  lives  of  Saints,  he  is  said  to  have 
enlarged  the  original  narratives  by  the 
addition  of  many  of  his  own  fictions  and 
silly  tales.  Nicon,  an  Armenian  monk, 
has  left  us  a  tract  on  the  religion  of  the 
Armenians  which  is  by  no  means  con- 
temptible.4 The  two  authors  of  Catenas, 
Olyrapiodorus  and  OEcumenius,5  are  placed 
by  some  in  this  century  ;  but  it  is  wholly 
on  conjectural  grounds.  With  better  rea- 
son Suidas,  the  famous  lexicographer,  is 
placed  among  the  writers  of  this  century.6 
The  most  distinguished  author  among  the 
Arabian  Christians  was  Eutychius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  whose  Annals  with  other 
writings  are  still  extant.7 


V Eglise,  liv.  lv.  sec.  31. — Mur.  [He  lived  to  97G  or 
77.  See  the  Unomasticon  literarium  of  Saxius  (torn. 
ii.  p.  135)  for  references  to  works  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate his  character  and  works. — U. 

4  Nicon  was  born  in  Pontus  and  educated  in  a 
monastery  on  the  confines  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia. 
About  the  year  9G1  his  abbot  sent  him  out  as  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  ;  and  he  travelled  in  Armenia  and 
various  countries  of  the  east  and  in  Greece.  He  was 
accounted  a  saint,  and  miracles  are  related  of  him. 
His  book,  De  pesshna  Religione  Ai~m??iorum  in  a  Latin 
translation  is  extant  in  the  Biulio.  J'atrum. — Mur. 

5  For  an  account  of  CEcumenius  of  Tricca  see  espe- 
cially Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  271.  [CEcu- 
menius, bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  is  placed  in  this 
century  because  he  quotes  Photius  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  mentions  no  later  writer.  His  brief 
Scholia  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  on  the  cano- 
nical Epistles  are  all  borrowed  from  the  fathers,  and 
especially  from  Chrysostom.  His  works  were  printed 
at  Paris,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1631,  two  vols.  fol. — Olympio- 
dorus,  a  Greek  monk  and  a  deacon  of  Alexandria  of  un- 
certain age,  is  author  of  an  exposition  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  ;  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Pronto  le  Due's 
Auctarium,  torn.  ii.  p.  G02.  The  Catena  on  Job 
ascribed  to  him  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Nicetas, 
in  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  It  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fr.  Junius,  Lond.  1G37,  fol. —  Mur. 

6  That  Suidas  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
is  inferred  from  his  computations  in  the  article  'ASafx., 
which  all  terminate  with  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
John  Zimisces,  who  died  of  poison  a.d.  975.  llis 
Dictionary,  which  is  a  kind  of  historical  and  literary 
Encyclopedia,  was  best  published  by  Kuster,  Cam- 
bridge, 1705,  3  vols.  fol.  —  Mur.  [With  Em:  ndctiones  in 
Suidarn,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Toup,  Lond.  1760—75,  in 
three  parts  and  an  appendix. —  li. 

7  See  Fabricius,  Bibliogra.  Antiq.  p.  179,  and  Ite- 
naudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  347.  [Euty- 
chius was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  the  Melchite  or  ortho- 
dox patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  a.d  933  to  950. 
His  Arabic  name  was  Said  Ihn  Hatrik,  that  is  Said  the 
son  of  Batrik.  Said  signifies  Blessed,  which  in  Greek 
is  EvTuxr/?  or  Eutychius.  He  lived  unhappily  with  his 
flock  and  died  at  the  age  of  75.  His  principal  work  is 
his  Annals  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  937  ;  edited  by  E. 
Pocock,  Arab,  and  Lat.  Oxford,  1G58,  4to.  He  also  wrote 
B  history  of  Sicily  after  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens, 
a  disputation  between  the  heterodox  and  Christians 
in  opposition  to  the  Jacobites,  and  some  medical  tracts  ; 
all  of  which  stili  exist  in  manuscript. 

The  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  omitted  by  Me 
heim.  are  the  following. 

John  Camcniata.  a  reader  in  the  ehureh  of  Tl 
loniea.  Wh  11  that  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Saracens  a.d.  904,  John  mm  made  prisoner  and 
oarrled  to  Tarsus,  where  be  oomposed  a  foil  and  in- 
teresting History  of  the  destruction  of  Thessalontca 
and  of  his  own  sufferings,     it  was  published,  Gr.and 

l.nt.  by  Lao   Allatius   Si/mmict.   par    ii    P    Is"-   and   m 
the  Corpus  Hist.  Bvzant.  torn    wi.  p.  840, 

Hlppolytus   of    Thebes,    who   bus    been  confounded 
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13.  The  best  among  the  Latin  v/riters 
was  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II.  the  Roman 
pontiff",  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.1 
The  rest  deserve  no  higher  character  than 
that  of  indifferent  writers.  Odo,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Cluniacensian  asso- 
ciation or  order,  has  left  some  writings 
which  have  few  marks  of  genius  and  dis- 
cernment, but  many  of  superstition.2  Some 
tracts  of  Ratherius  of  Verona  are  extant ; 
which  indicate  a  mind  of  good  powers  and 
imbued  with  the  love  of  justice  and  inte- 
grity.3 Atto  of  Yercelli  composed  a  tract 
on  ecclesiastical  grievances,  which  throws 
light  on  the  state  of  those  times.4  Dun- 
stan,  an  Englishman,  compiled  for  the  be- 
nefit of  monks  a  Harmony  of  monastic 
rules.5      JElfric    of  Cantcrburv    deserved 


with  Hippolytus  Portuensis  of  the  third  century.  He 
flourished  about  a.d.  933.  A  Chronicon  or  part  of  one 
composed  by  him  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Cani- 
sius,  Lection.  Ant q.  torn.  iii.  p.  35.  It  is  probable  he 
also  composed  the  brief  notices  of  the  twelve  apostles 
which  have  gone  under  the  name  of  the  earlier  Hyppo- 
lytus. 

Moses  B;\r-Cepha,  bishop  of  Beth-Raman,  and  super- 
visor of  the  churches  in  the  regions  of  Babylonia.  He 
lived  in  this  century,  but  in  what  part  of  it  is  uncer- 
tain. He  composed  in  Syriac  three  books  Dc  Para- 
diso ;  which  Masius  translated  into  Latin  and  then 
published  his  translation,  Antw.  156S,  8vo.  It  is  also 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xvii.  p.  456. 

Sisinnius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d.  994— 097, 
composed  a  tract  Dc  Nuptiis  Consobrinorum,  which  is 
in  Leunclavius,  Jus  Gr.  ct  Bom.  lib.  iii.  p.  197. —  Mur. 

1  See  the  preceding  chapter,  sec.  7,  8,  and  Note  2. 
p.  332. 

a  Hist  Litter,  dc  la  Franc,  tome  vi.  p  229.  [His 
life  written  by  John,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  and 
the  same  revised  by  Nalgod  two  centuries  after,  are  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sa7ictor.  Ord.  Bencd.  torn.  vii.  or 
Ssccul.  vi.  p.  150 — 199  ;  to  which  Mabillon  prefixed  a 
full  account  composed  by  himself;  ibid.  p.  124,  &c. 
He  v.as  a  Frenchman,  brought  up  in  the  court  of  "Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Aquitain,  and  educated  at  Tours  and 
Paris.  He  early  became  a  monk  and  a  great  admirer 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  From  the  year  912  till  his 
death  in  912,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  presi- 
ding in  monasteries,  making  journeys  to  Rome  and 
Pari?,  Sec.  on  public  business.  His  works  are  several 
legends  concerning  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
&c. ;  a  life  of  St.  Gerard,  Count  of  Orleans,  an  abridg- 
ment of  Gregory's  Morals  on  Job,  and  devotional 
pieces.  They  are  all  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
torn.  xvii.  —  Mur.  [For  an  account  of  Odo  and  his 
works  see  Biihr,  Gesch.  dec  Bontis.  Liter.  Suppl.  vol. 
par.  iii.  p.  538. — B. 

;i  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  vi.  p.  339.  [Sec 
note  1  on  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  381.— Mur. 

1  Hist.  Litter,  dc  hi  France,  tome  vi.  p.  2S1.  [Atto 
Secundus  was  a  native  of  Lombard}',  a  man  of  learning 
and  virtue,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  age.  Au- 
gustine was  his  favourite  author.  He  presided  over 
the  church  of  Yercelli  from  a.d.  945  till  his  death  in 
900.  His  works  were  republished  in  a  more  complete 
form  in  2  vols.  fol.  Yercelli,  1769.  They  comprise  a 
collection  of  canons  and  ecclesiastical  statutes  for  t lie 
u  e  of  his  church,  De  Pressuris  Ecclesiasticix,  (on  the 
bishop's  courts,  their  ordinations),  and  De  Facultati- 
bus  Ecclesiarum,  several  Homilies,  and  a  verbal  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Mur.  [Of  Atto, 
(Azzo  in  Italian  and  Hatto  in  German)  and  his  works, 
see  also  B:ihr,  ubi  supra,  p.  543. —  B. 

:>  >st  Dunstan  was  born  in  Somerset,  educat<  d  at 
Glastonbury  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot.  He  served  several  years  at  court,  was  bishop  of 
Worcester  a.d.  956.  !/i>ho;>  of  London  in  &58,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  961  to  983.     He  was 


well  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain  by  a 
variety  of  tracts.6  Burchard,  bishop*  of 
Worms,  aided  the  study  of  canon  law  by  a 
volume  of  Decreta  in  twenty  books.  But 
he  was  not  the  sole  compiler,  for  he  was 
aided  by  Olbert.7  Odilo  of  Lyons  has  left 
us  some  frigid  sermons  and  other  things 
not  much   better  8     Of  those  who  wrote 


a  most  zealous  promoter  of  monkery  and  celibacy,  and 
is  reported  to  have  wrought  many  miracles.  His  Har- 
mony of  monastic  rules  was  published  by  Reiner,  as 
an  Appendix  to  his  work  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Bene- 
dictineorder  in  England, Douay,  1626,  fol.  See  Hume's 
History  of  "England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  94,  &c.  His  life 
and  miracles  composed  by  Osbern,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  eleventh  century,  with  extracts  from  others, 
may  be  seen  in  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bencd.  torn. 
vii.  or  Sa:cul.  v.  p.  G54— 715. — Mur.  [For  further 
particulars  respecting  him,  the  English  student  may 
consult  Lingard's  History  of  England;  Turner's  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  especially  the 
note  at  p.  277 ;  Wright's  Biogr.  Brit.  Liter.  Anglo- 
Saxon  period ;  Dunham's  Europe  during  {lie  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  262 — 297.  The  Roman  Catholic  view 
of  his  character  may  be  seen  more  fully  developed  in 
Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  p.  443,  &c. ;  and  the  protestant  view  in 
Soame's  Anglo-  Saxo?i  Church,  Lond.  1835,  p.  167,  &e, 
-B. 

6  ^Elfric  or  Elfric  or  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  a.d.  996  to  1006,  was  a  monk  of  Abingdon, 
and  (as  Ussher  supposes)  filled  several  other  offices  in 
the  church  during  forty  years,  before  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Most  of  the  writings 
generally  ascribed  to  him  are  by  some  ascribed  to  ano- 
ther monk  of  the  same  name,  who  was  made  archbis- 
hop of  York  and  died  ad.  1051.  See  Wharton's  Dis- 
sert, de  Duobus  Alfricis,  in  his  Anglia  Sucra  ;  and 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bencd.  torn.  viii.  p.  61, 
&c  The  works  ascribed  to  .Elfric  of  Canterbury  are  a 
Biblical  History,  a  Homily  on  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  (in  which  he  disproves  transubstantiation ;) 
an  Epistle  to  Wulfin,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  another  to 
Wulfsine,  archbishop  of  York,  a  Penitentiary,  and 
an  Epistle  to  Wulfin,  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons. 
These  have  been  published,  arid  most  of  them  in  Saxon 
and  Latin.  Besides  these  there  exist  in  MS.  a  collec- 
tion of  eighty  Sermons,  a  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  a  translation 
of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogue,  with  several  lives  of  monk- 
ish saints,  all  in  the  Saxon  language ;  also  a  Latin- 
Saxon  dictionary,  a  grammar  of  the  Saxon  langurge, 
Extracts  from  Priscian,  &C.  See  Ca\e's  Hist.  Liter. 
vol.  ii. — Mur.  [The  general  opinion  now  is  that  the 
Elfric  who  wrote  the  preceding  works,  was  of  York 
and  not  of  Canterbury.  There  is  a  full  account  of 
him  in  Soames'  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  Lond.  1835,  p. 
218—229.  See  also  Wright's  Biogr.  Br i tan.  Liter. 
Anglo-  Sa.i  on  period.  —  B. 

7  See  the  Chronico?i  JJ'ormaticmc  in  Ludwig's  Beli- 
quicc  Manuseriptor.  torn.  ii.  p.  43;  and  the  Hist.  Lit- 
ter, dc  la  France,  tome  vii.  p.  595,  &e.  [Rurehr.rd,  a 
Hessian,  was  first  a  monk  of  Laubes,  and  then  bishop 
of  Worms  from  a.d.  996  to  1026.  He  commenced  his 
;rreat  work  on  canon  law  while  in  his  monastery  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  instructor  Olbert,  but  completed  it 
during  his  episcopate.  It  was  first  published  at  Co- 
logne, 1548,  fol.  and  afterwards  in  8vo.  Though  still 
in  twenty  books  it  contains  not  a  sixth  part  of  the 
original  work.  Its  authority  is  very  small,  being  com- 
piled without  due  care  and  often  from  spurious  works. 
The  full  title  of  the  book  is,  Magnum  Decretorum  (or 
Canonum)  Volumm  ;  but  it  is  often  cited  by  the  title 
D<en  linn,  and  also  by  that  of  Brocardica  or  Broca  - 
dicorum  Opus,  from  the  French  and  Italian  Bmeard. 
i.e.  Burchard.  See  Sehrocckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
audi.  p.  11 1.  &c. —  Mur. 

s  St.  Odilo  was  a  native  of  Auvergno,  educated  at 
Cluny  where  he  became  the  abbot  a.d.  994.  He  after 
wards  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons;  and  died 
abbot  of  Cluny  a.d.  1049, aged  eighty-seven  years.  His 
works,  as  published  by   Du»  Chesne  in  his    Biblioth. 
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histories  and  annals,  this  is  not  the  pi 
treat.1 


ace  t3 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1 .  That  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted, and  that  those  which  remained 
uncorrupted  were  obscured  by  the  addition 
of  the  most  foolish  opinions,  is  manifest 
from  every  writer  of  this  period.  The  es- 
sence of  religion  was  supposed,  by  both 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  consist  in  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  in  honouring  departed 
saints,  in  searching  for  and  preserving 
sacred  relics,  and  in  heaping  riches  upon 
the  priests  and  monks.  Scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual ventured  to  approach  God  without 
first  duly  propitiating  the  images  and  the 
saints.  And  in  searching  after  relics  and 
hoarding  them,  all  were  zealous  even  to 
frensy  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  monks 
nothing  was  more  an  object  of  the  divine 
solicitude,  than  to  indicate  to  doting  old 
women  and  bareheaded  monks  the  places 
where  the  corpses  of  holy  men  were  de- 
posited. The  fire  which  burns  out  the 
stains    remaining    on   human   souls   after 


C'.uniacensis,  Paris,  1614,  and  thence  in  the  Biblioth. 
P'ttr.  torn.  xvii.  consist  of  fourteen  sermons  on  the 
festal  days,  lives  of  St.  Maiolus  and  St.  Adeleidis, 
four  hymns,  and  some  letters.  His  own  life,  written 
by  his  pupil  Jotsald,  is  given  us  by  Mabillon,  together 
with  a  long  biographical  preface,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn,  viii.p.  631 — 710. — Mur.  [SeealsoFa- 
bricius,  Biblio.  Latin.  Med.  JEui,  torn.  v.  p.  447-D. — B. 

1  The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim  were  some 
of  them  mere  authors  of  the  lives  of  certain  monks 
and  saints.  Such  were  Stephen,  abbot  of  Laubes  and 
a.d.  903,  bishop  of  Liege ;  Hubald,  or  Hucbald,  a  French 
monk  who  nourished  under  Charles  the  Bald  a.d.  916 ; 
Gerard,  deacon  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Medard  a.d.  932; 
Fridegodus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  960;  and 
Adso,  abbot  of  Montier  en  Der  in  France,  a.d.  980. 
Most  of  the  others  were  popes  or  bishops,  who  have 
left  us  only  some  epistles.  Such  were  John  X.  pope 
a.d.  915—923; — Agapatus  II.  pope  a.d.  946— 9j6; — 
John  XII.  pope  a.d.  9o6— 963  ;— John  XIII.  pope  a.d. 
965—972  ; — Pilgrim  or  Peregrine,  archbishop  of  Lorch, 
a.d.  971— 992;— Benedict  VI.  pope  a.d.  972—974  ;— 
Benedict  VII.  pope  a.d.  975—984  ;— John  XV.  pope 
a.d.  986—096;  and  Gregory  V.  pope  a.d.  996—999. 
To  these  classes  of  writers  may  be  subjoined  the  two 
following  individuals. 

Roswida  or  Roswitha,  a  learned  and  devout  nun  of 
im  in  Germany,  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
98  '•  She  and  intend  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  in  which 
she  wrote.  Her  compositions  are  all  in  verse,  namcF/, 
a  panegyric  on  Otho  the  Great,  eight  Martyrdoms  of 
early  -acred  Comedies  on  various  subjects, 

but  chiefly  in  praise  of  the  saints,  and  a  poem  on  the 
at   of  her   m<  Qi  -t  ry.      These   were  best 
edited  by  Schurzfleisch,  Wittemb.  1707,  Uo.     Sec  Sch- 
rol.  \\i.  i>.  177,  256.     [Respect- 
ing tlii-  "clarissuna  \ir„<\"  ;.i  o  called  Broswitha,  see 
H    I    I.  itm.   c;i p.    11,  torn.  ii.    p.  .')2-> ;    Pagi, 
Crit ica,  fte>  ad  ami.  !  rus,  Hist.  Poetai 

Fabriclus,  Bibl,  Lat.  torn.  i.  p.  719, 
and  tom.  iii.  p.  •'!-!'-' — U. 

Herier  or  Hariger,  abbot  of  I.  -1007. 

He  wrote  a  hi story  of  the  bishops  of  Liege,  a  tract  on 
the  body  and  bljod  of  Christ,  and  the  Uvea  of  three 
saints.— Mur. 


death,  was  an  object  of  intense  dread  to 
all,  nay  was  more  feared  than  the  punish- 
ments of  hell.  For  the  latter  it  was  sup- 
posed might  be  easily  escaped,  if  they  only 
died  rich  in  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the 
priests  or  had  some  saint  to  intercede  for 
them  ;  but  not  so  the  former.  And  the 
priests,  perceiving  this  dread  to  conduce 
much  to  their  advantage,  endeavoured  by 
their  discourses  and  by  fables  and  fictitious 
miracles,  continually  to  raise  it  higher  and 
higher. 

2.  The  controversies  respecting  grace 
and  the  Lord's  supper  which  disquieted  the 
preceding  century,  were  at  rest  in  this. 
For  each  party,  as  appears  from  various 
testimonies,  left  the  other  at  liberty  either 
to  retain  the  sentiments  they  had  embraced, 
or  to  change  them.  Nor  was  it  an  object 
of  much  inquiry  in  this  illiterate  and 
thoughtless  a^e,  what  the  theologians  be- 
lieved  on  these  and  other  subjects.  Hence 
among  those  who  flourished  in  this  century 
we  find  followers  both  of  Augustine  and  of 
Pelagius ;  and  perhaps  as  many  can  be 
discovered  who  supposed  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  literally  present  in 
the  eucharist,  as  there  were  who  either  had 
no  established  opinion  on  the  subject,  or 
believed  the  Lord's  body  to  be  not  present, 
and  to  be  received  in  the  eucharist  only  by 
a  holy  exercise  of  the  soul.2  Let  no  one 
however  ascribe  this  moderation  and  for- 
bearance to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
age ;  it  was  rather  the  want  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  them  both 
indisposed  and  unable  to  contend  on  these 
subjects. 

3.  Innumerable  examples  and  testimonies 
show  that  immense  superstition  flourished 
everywhere  throughout  the  Christian  world . 
To  this  were  added  manv  futile  and  ground- 
less  opinions,  fostered  by  the  priests  for 
their  own  advantage.  Among  the  opinions 
which  dishonoured  and  disquieted  the 
Latin  churches  in  this  century,  none  pre 
duced  more  excitement  than  the  belief  that 
the  day  of  final  consummation  was  at  hand. 
This  belief  was  derived  in  the  preceding 
century  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  x\. 


2  That  the  Latin  doctors  of  this  century  held  dif 
I  at  opinions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  Sup- 
per is  very  clearly  attested  :  nor  do  learned  men  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  follow  truth  rather  than 
party  feelings,  disavow  the  fact.     That  the  doctrine  of 

rtantiation  was  at  this  time  unknown  to  the 
English,  has  boon  shown  from  their  Public  homulies,  by 
ltapin.    Hilt,  d* Angietarre,  tonic  i.   p.   463.      Y. 

itrine  was  then  received  by  some  of  the  French 
and  German  divines  nmy  b  y  demon  I 

[For  a  judicious  account  of  the  opinion-  of  the   3 

English  church  concerning  the  euchai  1st,  a  a  <  loUier's 
lattiral  History  qf  Great  Britain,  VOL  I.  0  Dl    K. 
i,  266.— Mad.  ' 
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2 — 4;  and  being  advanced  by  many  in 
this  century  it  spread  over  all  Europe, 
and  excited  great  terror  and  alarm  among 
the  people.  For  they  supposed  St.  John 
had  explicitly  foretold  that  after  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  Satan 
would  be  let  loose,  Antichrist  would  ap- 
pear and  the  end  of  the  world  would  come. 
Hence  immense  numbers  transferring  their 
property  to  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
left  all  and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where 
they  supposed  Christ  would  descend  from 
heaven  to  judge  the  world.  Others  by  a 
solemn  vow  consecrating  themselves  and  all 
they  possessed  to  the  churches,  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  priests,  served  them  in 
the  character  of  slaves,  performing  the  daily 
tasks  assigned  them  ;  for  they  hoped  the 
supreme  Judge  would  be  more  favourable 
to  them,  if  they  made  themselves  servants 
to  his  servants.  Hence  also  whenever  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  occurred,  most 
people  betook  themselves  to  caverns,  rocks, 
and  caves.  Very  many  also  gave  a  large 
part  of  their  estates  to  God  and  the  saints, 
that  is,  to  the  priests  and  monks.  And  in 
many  places,  edifices  both  sacred  and  se- 
cular were  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  in 
some  instances  actually  pulled  down  from 
the  expectation  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  needed.  This  general  delusion  was  op- 
posed indeed  by  a  few  wiser  individuals, 
yet  nothing  could  overcome  it  till  the  cen- 
tury had  closed.  But  when  the  century 
ended  without  any  great  calamity,  the 
greater  part  began  to  understand  that  John 
had  not  really  predicted  what  they  so  much 
feared.2 


1  "  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thou- 
sand years,"  &c.  They  understood  this  text  to  refer 
to  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  as 
Satan  was  to  be  loosed  after  the  thousand  years,  nnd 
as  the  vision  proceeds  immediately  to  describe  the 
general  judgment,  they  concluded  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  about  a.d.  1000.— Mur. 

*  Almost  all  the  donations  of  this  century  afford 
evidence  of  this  general  delusion  in  Europe.  For  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  gift  is  generally  thus  expressed  : 
Appropinquante  mundi  termino,  Sec.  [i.e.  The  end  of 
the  world  being  now  at  hand.]  Of  the  many  other 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  (which  was  so 
profitable  to  the  clergy),  I  will  adduce  only  one  striking 
passage  from  Abbo  of  Flcury,  in  his  Apologeticum  aa~ 
VOVDf  Arnulphum,  which  Pithceus  has  subjoined  to  the 
Codex  Carionum  Ecclesice  Romance,  p.  401.  "Whoa  a 
little  boy  (in  the  tenth  century)  I  heard  a  public  dis- 
course delivered  in  the  church  of  Paris  concerning  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  that  immediately  after  the  thousand 
years  terminated,  Antichrist  would  come,  and  not  long 
after  that  the  universal  judgment  would  follow.  This 
doctrine  I  resisted  as  far  as  I  was  able  from  the  Gos- 
pels, the  Apocalypse,  and  the  book  of  Daniel.  At  last 
my  abbot  of  blessed  memory,  Richard,  very  skilfully 
eradicated  the  inveterate  error  respecting  the  end  of  the 
world,  after  receiving  the  letter  from  the  Lotharingiana 
which  I  was  to  answer.  For  the  rumour  had  filled 
nearly  the  whole  world  that  when  the  Annunciation  of 
Mary  should  fall  on  Saturday,  then  beyond  all  doubt 
the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place." 


4.  The  number  of  the  acknowledged 
saints,  i.  e.  of  the  purple-clad  inmates  of 
the  heavenly  court  and  ministers  of  state 
in  the  world  above,  was  everywhere  on  the 
increase.3  For  this  age  of  unparalleled 
thoughtlessness  and  superstition  required  a 
host  of  patrons.  Besides  so  great  was  the 
wickedness  and  madness  of  most  people, 
that  the  reputation  of  being  a  saint  was 
obtained  without  much  effort.  Whoever 
was  by  nature  rather  austere  and  of  coarse 
manners,  or  exhibited  a  strong  imagination, 
appeared  amidst  such  a  profligate  multi- 
tude as  one  who  had  intimate  converse 
with  God.  The  Roman  pontiff,  who  had 
previously  begun  to  assume  to  himself 
the  right  of  making  new  saints,  gave  the 
first  specimen  of  the  actual  exercise  of  this 
power  in  this  century ;  at  least  no  example 
of  an  earlier  date  is  extant.  John  XV.  in 
the  year  993,  by  a  solemn  act  enrolled 
Udalrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  among  those 
to  whom  Christians  might  lawfully  address 
prayers  and  worship.*  Yet  this  act  must 
not  be  understood  to  imply  that  from  this 
time  onward  none  but  the  Roman  pontiff 
might  enroll  a  saint.5  For  there  are  ex- 
amples which  show  that  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  the  bishops  of  the  higher  rank 
and  provincial  councils  without  even  con- 
sulting the  pontiff,  placed  in  the  list  of 
saints  such  as  they  deemed  to  be  worthy  of 
it.6     But  in  the  twelfth  centurv  Alexander 


3  Yet  it  should  be  remarked  that  before  the  year  994, 
prayers  to  the  saints  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary  are  not 
mentioned  ir  the  canons  of  the  English  churches. 
They  are  first  enjoined  in  a  collection  of  canons  of  this 
date,  which  is  in  Wilkin's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  265.  We 
read  however  in  a  circular  Epistle  of  John  XV.  in  the 
year  993  :  Sic  adoramus  et  colimus  reliquias  martyrum 
et  confessorum,  ut  eum  [Christum],  cujus  martyres 
sunt,  adoremus — si  quis  contradicat,  Anathema.  Har- 
duin's  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par,  i.  p.  726. —  Seki. 

4  Pagi,  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  259,  &c. 

5  This  opinion  was  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Romish 
court;  and  in  particular  by  Bonannus,  Nitmkmat. 
Pontif.  Romanor.  torn.  i.  p.  41,  &c. 

6  Seethe  remarks  of  Pagi,  Breviarium,  torn.  ii.  p. 
260,  torn.  iii.  p.  30,  and  of  Chapelle,  Bibliotheque 
Angloise,  tome  x.  p.  105,  and  Mabillon,  Acta  S S.  Ord, 
Bened.  Praf.  ad  SjtcuI.  v.  p.  53.  [The  word  canon  in 
the  middle  ages  denoted  in  general  a  register  or  a 
matriculation  roll,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense  a  li.si 
of  the  saints ;  and  to  canonize  a  person  who  was  to 
enroll  his  name  in  this  book  or  register  of  the  saints. 
In  the  earlier  times  none  were  recognised  as  saints 
except  martyrs  and  confessors.  But  in  the  times  of 
ignorance,  the  stupid  people  often  selected  and  made 
for  themselves  faints  who  did  not  deserve  the  name. 
To  remedy  the  evil  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  should 
be  recognized  as  a  saint  till  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
after  investigation  made,  should  declare  him  such. 
This  was  the  practice  in  Europe  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury onward.  The  popes  canonized  as  well  as  others, 
but  only  in  their  own  diocese.  But  at  this  time  the 
chapter  of  Augsburg  saw  fit  to  request  the  pope  to  pro- 
nounce their  bishop  Ulrich  a  saint  for  all  the  churches. 
The  bishop  of  Augsburg  who  succeeded  Ulrich  might 
haie  canonized  this  worthy  man  for  the  church  of 
Augsburg  ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  ho- 
nourcd  only  in  his  own  diocese,  and  not  throughout  the 
whole  church.  The  pope  complied  with  the  request 
without  much  hv\nv\.—  Schl. 
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III.  annulled  this  right  of  councils  and 
bishops  ;  and  made  canonization  as  it  is 
called,  to  rank  among  the  greater  causes,  or 
such  as  belong  only  to  the  pontifical  court. 

5.  Of  the  labours  of  the  theologians  in 
sacred  science  and  the  different  branches 
of  it,  little  can  be  said.  The  holy  scrip- 
tures no  one  explained  in  a  manner  which 
would  place  him  high  among  even  the 
lowest  class  of  interpreters.  For  it  is  un- 
certain whether  Olympiodorus  and  (Eeu- 
menius  of  Tricca  belong  to  this  century. 
Among  the  Latins,  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
continued  his  exposition  of  the  scriptures, 
which  he  commenced  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. He  is  very  concise  on  the  literal  signi- 
fication, but  very  copious  and  prolix  on  the 
mystical  sense,  which  he  prefers  greatly  to 
the  literal  meaning.  Besides  he  exhibits 
not  so  much  his  own  thoughts  as  those  of 
others,  deriving  his  explanations  from  the 
early  interpreters.  Odo's  morals  on  Job 
are  transcribed  from  the  work  of  the  same 
title  by  Gregory  the  Great.  Those  who 
were  esteemed  the  best  expositors  of  scrip- 
ture in  that  age,  may  be  learned  from  Not- 
kerus  Balbulus,  who  wrote  a  professed  ac- 
count of  them.1. 

0.  Systematic  theology  had  not  a  single 
writer,  Greek  or  Latin.  The  Greeks  were 
satisfied  with  Damascenus,  and  the  Latins 
with  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  were  in  that  age  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  theologians.  Yet  some  also 
read  Bede,  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  Moral 
and  practical  theology  received  less  atten- 
tion than  in  almost  any  age.  If  we  except 
some  discourses  which  are  extremely  mea- 
gre and  dry,  and  the  lives  of  saints  which 
were  composed  among  the  Greeks  by  Si- 
meon Metaphrastes,  and  among  the  Latins 
by  Ilubald,  Odo,  Stephen  of  Liege,  and 
others,  without  fidelity  and  in  very  bad 
taste,  there  remains  nothing  more  in  this 
century  which  can  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  practical  theology.  Nor  do  we 
find  that  any  one  sought  distinction  by 
polemic  writings,  or  confutations  of  the 
enemies  of  truth. 

7.  The  controversies  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
and  calamities  of  the  times,  were  carried 
on  with  much  less  noise  than  before  ;  but 
lacy  wen;  not  wholly  at  rest.2      And  those 


1   His  book  is  entitled,  /;,■  Znterpretibut  Divinarum 

and    may   l>"    found    in    Pezius,     Thetaur. 
.  Inecdol .   Nooitt.  torn.  i.  par.  i.  p.  1.      It  was  address)  id 

t>  Suiomoii,  aft.-rwari! ,  bishop  of  Constance,  whom  it 
■  tcited  ti>  Hi  ■  study  not  only  of  the  biblical  Interpreters, 
!>ut  aNo  ofth<3  ecclfi  Lastical  historians  and  the  writers 
of  biographies  of  the  saints ;  so  that  it  may  ha  viewed 
.  a  s^iide  t<>  tii'  heal  method  or  studying  theology 

ably  to  tin'  t :i    t  •  Of  LhOM  times.       Sr/if. 
*   Ll    Quk'n,    Diii.    i.    Danitsa  met,    dc    I'r  ,■■ 


certainly  much  distort  the  truth  who  main- 
tain that  this  pernicious  discord  was  healed, 
and  that  the  Greeks  for  a  time  came  over 
to  the  Latins  ;3  although  it  is  true  that  the 
state  of  the  times  obliged  them  occasionally 
to  form  a  truce,  though  a  deceptive  one. 
The  Greeks  contended  violently  among 
themselves  respecting  repeated  marriages. 
The  emperor  Leo,  surnamed  the  Wise  or 
the  Philosopher,  having  had  no  male  issue 
by  three  successive  wives,  married  a  fourth 
born  in  humble  condition,  Zoe  Carbinop- 
sina.  As  such  marriages  by  the  canon  law 
of  the  Greeks  were  accounted  incestuous, 
the  patriarch  Nicolaus  excluded  the  em- 
peror from  the  communion.  The  emperor 
indignant  at  this  deprived  Nicolaus  of  his 
office,  and  put  Euthymius  into  his  place, 
who  admitted  the  emperor  indeed  to  the 
communion,  but  resisted  the  law  which 
the  emperor  wished  to  enact  permitting 
fourth  marriages.  Hence  a  schism  and 
great  animosity  arose  among  the  clergy; 
some  siding  with  Nicolaus  and  others  with 
Euthymius.  Leo  died  soon  after,  and 
Alexander  having  deposed  Euthymius  re- 
stored Nicolaus  to  his  office;  who  now 
assailed  the  character  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror with  the  severest  maledictions  and 
execrations,  and  defended  his  opinion  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  marriages  in  the 
most  contentious  manner.  To  put  an  end 
to  these  commotions  so  dangerous  to  the 
Greeks,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the 
son  of  Leo,  assembled  an  ecclesiastical 
council  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  920, 
which  prohibited  fourth  marriages  alto- 
gether, but  allowed  third  marriages  under 
certain  restrictions.  The  publication  of 
this  law  restored  the  public  tranquillity.4 
Some  other  small  contests  of  similar  im- 
portance arose  among  the  Greeks,  which 
indicate  their  want  of  discernment,  their 
ignorance  of  true  religion,  and  how  much 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers  prevented  them 
from  exercising  their  own  reason. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RITES. 

1.  How  great  a  load  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies oppressed  and  stifled  religion  in 
this  century,  appears  abundantly  from  tin1 
acts  of  councils  held  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.     The  many  new-made 


Spuitui   S.  sec.   13i  p.  12.     Spanheim,  De   Perpetun 
OUteruione  Eccl.  Orient.  <t   Occident,  par.  [v. 

Op  '.  toin.  ii.  p. 

1  Lao Allatins,  Del'  ruensitfn  Ecct.Orient. 

et  Occidt  ut.  lib.  ii.  cap.  \ii.  vilL  p  600,  Sc. 

1  These  (acta  are  faithfully  collected  from  Codrenus, 
Leunclavlus  (dc  Jure  Orcaco-Rom.  torn,  i-  p<  104,  fee 
Leo  Grammaticus,  Simeon  Logothetes  sad  "ti 
ten  » <  t*  Byzantine  history. 
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citizens  of  heaven  almost  daily  enrolled  in 
the  calendar,  required  the  institution  of  new 
festal  days,  new  forms  of  worship,  and  new 
religious  rites.  And  in  inventing  these,  the 
priests  though  in  everything  else  stupid 
and  inefficient,  were  wonderfully  ingenious. 
Some  of  their  arrangements  flowed  from 
the  erroneous  opinions  on  sacred  and  secu- 
lar subjects,  which  the  barbarous  nations 
had  derived  from  their  ancestors  and  incor- 
porated with  Christianity.  Nor  did  the 
guides  of  the  church  oppose  these  customs  ; 
but  supposed  they  had  fulfilled  all  their 
duty,  when  they  had  either  honoured  with 
some  Christian  forms  what  was  worthless 
and  base  in  itself,  or  had  assigned  to  it 
some  far-fetched  allegorical  import.  Several 
customs  accounted  sacred  arose  from  the 
silly  opinions  of  the  multitude  respecting 
God  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  For 
they  supposed  God  and  those  intimate  with 
him  above,  to  be  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  earthly  kings  and  their  nobles, 
who  are  rendered  propitious  by  gifts  and 
presents,  and  are  gratified  with  frequent 
salutations  and  external  marks  of  respect. 
2.  Near  the  end  of  this  century  in  the 
year  993,  by  the  influence  of  Odilo,  abbot 
of  Cluuy,  the  number  of  festal  days  among 
the  Latins  was  augmented,  by  the  addition 
of  the  annual  celebration  in  memory  of  all 
departed  souls.  Before  this  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  in  many  places,  to  offer 
prayers  on  certain  days  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory  ;  but  these  prayers  were  offered 
only  for  the  friends  and  patrons  of  'a  par- 
ticular religious  order  or  society.  Odilo's 
piety  was  not  to  be  thus  limited  ;  he  wished 
to  extend  this  kindness  to  all  the  departed 
souls  who  were  suffering  in  the  invisible 
world.1  The  author  of  the  suggestion  was 
a  Sicilian  recluse  or  hermit,  who  caused  it 
to  be  stated  to  Odilo  that  he  had  learned 
from  a  divine  revelation,  that  the  souls  in 
purgatory  might  be  released  by  the  pi . 
of  the  monks  of  Clunv.2     At  first  therefore 


1  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  [tomviii.] 
or  sreciil  vi.  par.  i.  p.  584  :  where  he  gives  the  life  of 
Odilo  and  his  decree  instituting  this  new  festival.  [The 
story  of  the  hermit  is  differently  related.  One  says  the 
hermit  stated  that  wandering  near  Mount  Etna  he 
overheard  the  souls  burning  in  that  volcano  relate  the 
benefits  they  received  from  the  prayers  of  Odilo. 
Another  represents  the  hermit  as  Baying  simply,  it  was 
divinely  revealed  to  him.  One  likewise  represents  the 
hermit  as  stating  that  all  the  souls  in  purgatory  enjoyed 
respite,  two  days  ^ach  week,  namely  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays.  Another  says  he  represented  that  several 
souls  had  been  released  entirely  from  purgatory  bj  hi 
prayers.  And  another  that  many  souls  might  he  re- 
leased, &c.  See  Mabillon,  ubi  supra*  P-  666,  701  (ed. 
Paris,  1701)  and  Henry,  Hist.  de  VEglise, livr.  lb:,  see. 
57.  All  agree  that  the  hermit  made  his  representation 
to  a  French  monk,  then  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  bade  him  acquaint  Odilo  with  it,  which  was  accor- 
dingly done. —  After. 

8  The  pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  or  Trospcr  Lambcrtini, 


this  was  only  a  private  regulation  of  the 
society  of  Cluny ;  but  a  Roman  pontiff — 
who  he  was  is  unknown — approved  of  the 
institution,  and  ordered  it  to  be  every- 
where observed. 

3.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which 
previously  had  been  extravagant,  was  in 
this  century  carried  much  farther  than  be- 
fore. Not  to  mention  other  things  less 
certain,  I  observe  first  that  near  the  close 
of  this  century  the  custom  became  preva- 
lent amonsr  the  Latins,  of  celebrating 
masses  and  abstaining  from  flesh  on  Satur- 
days in  honour  of  St.  Mary.  In  the  next 
place,  the  daily  office  of  St.  Mary  which 
the  Latins  call  the  lesser  office  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Urban  II.  in  the  council  of  Clermont. 
Lastly,  pretty  distinct  traces  of  the  Rosary 
and  Crown  of  St.  Mary,  as  they  are  called, 
or  of  praying  according  to  a  numerical  ar- 
rangement, are  to  be  found  in  this  century. 
For  they  who  tell  us  that  St.  Dominic  in- 
vented the  Rosary  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, do  not  bring  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  opinion.3  The  Rosary  consisted  of 
fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  St. 
Mary ;  and  what  the  Latins  called  the  Crown 
of  St.  Mary  consisted  of  six  or  seven  repe- 
titions of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  sixty  or 
seventy  salutations,  according  to  the  age 
ascribed  bv  different  authors  to  the  holv 


virgin 
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1.  The  amazing  stupidity  of  the  age 
which  was  the  source  of  so  many  evils,  had 
this  one  advantage,  that  it  rendered  the 
church  tranquil  and  undisturbed  by  new 
sects  and  discords.  The  ]STestorians  and 
Monophysites  began  to  experience  more 
hardships  under  the  Arabians  than  formerly; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  repeatedly  suf- 
fered the  greatest  violence.  But  as  many 
of  them  gained  the  good  will  of  the  great, 
by  their  skill  in  medicine  or  by  their  abi- 
lities as  stewards  and  men  of  business,  the 
persecutions  which  occasionally  broke  out 
were  in  a  measure  suppressed.1 

2.  The   Manichaeans   or   Paulicians,    of 


in  his  treatise  J)e  Eestis  Jem  Chritti,  Mar;-  . 
torum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  Opp.  torn.  .\.  p.  G71,  very 
observes  silence  respecting  this  obscure  and  disrepu- 
table origin  of  that  anniversary ;    and  thus  shows  us 
what  he  thought  of  it.     In  this  work  of  Benedict  XIV. 
are  many  specimens  of  the  author's  discernment. 

'J  This  is  formally  demonstrated  by  Mabillon,  Actxt 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Praef.  ad  sacul.  v.  p.  Iviii.  iVc. 

4  Some  Nestorians  were  private  secretaries  of  the 
Kaliphs  ;  and  the  Nestorian  patriarch  had  such  influ- 
ence with  the  Kaliph,  that  the  Jacobite  and  Greek 
bishops   living  among  the  Arabians  were  obliged  iu 
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whom  mention  has  been  made  before,  be- 
came considerably  numerous  in  Thrace 
under  the  emperor  John  Tzimisces.  As 
early  as  the  eighth  century  Constantine 
Copronymus  had  removed  a  large  portion 
of  this  sect  to  this  province,  that  they 
might  no  longer  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  East;  yet  they  still  remained  very 
numerous  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Theodorus  therefore  the  bishop 
of  Antioch,  for  the  safety  of  his  own  flock 
did  not  cease  importuning  the  emperor, 
until  he  ordered  a  new  colony  of  Mani- 
chaeans  to  be  transplanted  to  Philippopolis.1 
From  Thrace  the  sect  removed  into  Bul- 
garia and  Slavonia,  in  which  countries  they 
afterwards  had  a  supreme  pontiff  of  their 
sect;  and  they  continued  their  residence 
there  down  to  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Basil  or  to  the  fifteenth  century.  From 
Bulgaria  they  migrated  to  Italy,  and  spread- 
ing thence  into  other  countries  of  Europe, 
they  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs.2 

3.  At  the  close  of  this  century  a  plebeian 
of  the  name  of  Leuthard,  in  the  village  of 
Virtus  near  Chalons,  attempted  some  inno- 
vations in  religion :  and  in  a  short  time 
drew  a  large  share  of  the  vulgar  after  him. 
He  would  allow  of  no  images,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  broken  the  image  of  our  Saviour. 
He  maintained  that  tithes  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  the  priests,  and  said  that  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  some 
things  were  true  and  some  false.  He 
pretended  to  be  inspired;  but  bishop 
Gebwin  drove  the  man  to  extremities, 
and  at  last  he  threw  himself  into  a  well.3 
I  suppose  the  disciples  of  this  man,   who 


their  difficulties  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection. 
See  Asseman,  Bibliolli.  Orient.  Clem.  Vatic,  torn.  iv. 
I».  D6—\Q0.—Schl 

1  Zonaras,  Annul,  lib.  xvii.  p.  209,  ed-  Paris;  p.  164, 
ed.  Venice. 

2  And  as  has  been  already  observed  perhaps  some 

ins  of  the  sect  still  exist  in  Bulgaria. 

account  of  these  transactions  is  given  by  Glaber 
Iphus,   Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.   xi.    [Fleury,    Hist,  de 
.  livr.  lviii.  sec.  19,  thus  relates  the  whole  story 
authority  of   Glaber.      Near  the  close  of  the 
1000,  a  plebeian  of  the  name  of  Lcutard  in  the 
village  of  Virtus  and  diocese  of  Chalons,  pretended  to 
rophet  and  deceived  many.     Iking  at  a  certain 
time  In  the  fields  and  fatigued  with  labour,  belaid  him- 
self d  iwn  to  deep ;  when  a  great  swarm  of  bees  seemed 
>.'■  ilo  .'  r  nart  of  bis  body,  and  to  pass  out  of 
oath  with  a  great  buzzing.     They  next  began  to 
s-ting  !  !y,  and  after  tormenting  him  awhile 

poke  to  li in i  and   commanded  him   to  do  some 
which  were  beyond  human  power.     He  returned 
heme  exhausted,  and  With  a  view  to  obey  the  divine 
admonition  di  ml  ned  bis  wife.    Then  proceeding  to 

I  it  and  m  i/.rd  and 

broke  the   Image  of  the  crucifix.      The  b;  -  t  inders 

were  ■  I  tlie  man  wai  derangi  d  ;  but 

.  be  easily  persua  li  d  them 

rmed  tb<>  deed  under  the  direction  of 

a  supernatural  and  divii.    revelation.     Leotard  talked 


doubtless  taught  many  other  things  be- 
sides what  are  stated  above,  joined  them- 
selves with  those  who  in  France  were  after- 
wards called  Albigenses,  and  who  are  said 
to  have  leaned  to  the  views  of  the  Mani- 
chseans. 

4.  Some  remains  of  the  Arians  still  ex- 
isted in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially 
in  the  region  about  Padua.4  Hatherius, 
bishop  of  Verona,  had  a  controversy  with 
tlie  Anthropomorphites  from  the  year  939 
onwards.  For  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vicenza  there  were  many  persons,  nof 
only  among  the  laity  but  the  clergy,  who 
supposed  that  God  possesses  a  human 
form,  and  sits  upon  a  golden  throne  in  the 
manner  of  kings ;  and  that  his  ministers  or 
angels  are  winged  men  clothed  in  white 
robes.5  These  erroneous  conceptions  will 
not  surprise  us  if  we  reflect  that  the  people, 
who  were  extremely  ignorant  on  all  sub- 
jects and  especially  on  religion,  saw  God 
and  the  angels  so  represented  everywhere 
in  the  paintings  which  adorned  the  churches. 
Still  more  irrational  was  the  superstition  of 
those  assailed  by  the  same  Ratherius,  who 
were  led,  I  know  not  how,  to  believe  tbat 


much  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  teacher. 
But  in  his  discourses  there  was  nothing  solid  and  no 
truth.  He  said  that  the  things  taught  by  the  prophets 
were  to  be  believed  only  in  part,  and  that  the  rest  was 
useless.  He  declared  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  a  man  to 
pay  his  tithes.  Fame  now  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  man 
of  God,  and  no  small  part  of  the  vulgar  went  after  him. 
But  Geboin,  the  venerable  and  wise  bishop  of  Chalons, 
summoned  the  man  before  him  and  interrogated  him 
respecting  all  the  things  reported  of  him.  He  began 
to  dissemble  and  conceal  the  poison  of  his  wickedness, 
and  quoted  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  had 
never  studied.  The  sagacious  bishop  now  convinced 
the  blockhead  of  falsehood  and  madness,  and  in  part 
reclaimed  the  people  whom  he  had  seduced.  The 
wretched  Leutard,  finding  his  reputation  rui  >ed  among 
the  people,  drowned  himself  in  a  well.  —Mur. 

4  It  appears  from  Ugeili's  Italia  Sacra,  torn.  v.  p. 
429  of  the  new  edition,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Peter,  the 
bishop  of  Padua,  who  died  a.d.  942,  there  were  many 
Arians  whom  that  bishop  strenuously  opposed.  And 
in  the  same  work,  p.  433,  it  is  stated  that  bishop  Goslin 
or  Gauslin,  who  filled  the  see  from  the  year  064  till  into 
the  following  century,  completely  exterminated  this 
sect. —  Schl. 

8  Ratberius,  Sormo  I.  fragatima  (in  D'Ache- 

ry,  Sjricilegiwn,  torn.  i.  p.  388)  says: — "One  of  my 
people  informed  me  three  days  ago  of  certain  i ■:■ 
byters  in  the  diocese  of  Vicenza  adjoining  us,  who 
think  God  is  corporeal,  because  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  arc  upon  the 
righteous  and  his  ears  open,  frc.  This  disturbed  n,  I 
not  a  little.  But,  horrible  to  tell !  I  found  the  same 
perverseness  cleaving  to  members  of  my  own  flock  ; 
for  addressing  thi  m  In  ]  ulilic  and  showing  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  some  of  my  own  priests  to  my  astonishment 
mutti  n  dand  said,--1  What  now  shall  we  do  .J  Hitherto 
ned  to  us  that  we  knew  something  nhout  God, 
bat  now  it  appears  that  God  is  nothing  at  all  since  he 
has  no  head,  no  eyes,  &c.'  No,  you  were  stupidly 
fabricating  Idols  In  your  ov.  og  the 

Immensity  of  God  were  picturing,  as  it  were, 
great  king  i  at    I  on  a  golden  throne,  and  the  host  <>t 
art  und  a    I  fed  men  clot)     I  in  white 

garmei  ■  you  see  painted  on  the  church 

Ac." — Mur. 
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St.  Michael  says  mass  every  Monday, 
before  God  in  heaven,  and  who  therefore 
resorted  on  those  days  to  the  churches 
which  were  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.1     It 


1  Ratherius,  Epistola  Synodfca,  in  D'Achery,  Spici- 
legium,  torn.  ii.  p.  294,  &c. ;  Sigbertus  Gemblacensis, 
Chronol.  ad  ann.  930. 


Is  probable  that  the  priests  who  performed 
service  in  the  temples  devoted  to  St. 
Michael,  instilled  this  most  absurd  notion 
as  they  did  other  errors  into  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
avaricious  views. 


Chap.  i. 


THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  The  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles,  Rus- 
sian:-, and  other  nations,  v/ho  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  received  a  kind  of 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  could 
not  be  brought  universally  in  a  short  time, 
to  prefer  Christianity  to  the  religions  of 
their  fathers.  Therefore  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  century  their  kings,  with  the 
teachers  whom  they  drew  around  them, 
were  occupied  in  gradually  enlightening 
and  converting  these  nations. '  In  Tartary  2 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  activity  of  the 
Xestorians  continued  daily  to  gain  over 
more  people  to  the  side  of  Christianity. 
And  such  is  the  mass  of  testimony  at  the 
present  day,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  bishops  of  the  highest  order  or  Me- 
tropolitans, Avith  many  inferior  bishops 
subject  to  them,  were  established  at  that 
period  in  the  provinces  of  Cashgar,  Xua- 
cheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  Tanojut,  and 
others.3  Whence  it  will  be  manifest  that 
there  was  a  vast  multitude  of  Christians  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  these 
countries,  which  are  now  either  devoted  to 
Mohaminedism  or  worshippers  of  imaginary 
gods.  And  that  all  these  Christians  fol- 
lowed the  Nestorian  creed  and  were  subject 
to  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians 
v  siding  in  Chaldea,  is  so  certain  as  to  be 
beyond  all  controversy. 

>.  For  the  conversion  of  the  European 
nations  who  still  lived  enveloped  in  super- 
stition and  barbarism,  as  the  Slavonians, 
the  Obotriti,  the  Wends,  rhe  Prussians, 
"in;-  pious  and  good  nun  laboured 
indeed,  but  with  either  v.-ry  little  or  no 
success.     Near  the  dose  of  the  preceding 


1  Koran  account  of  the  Poles  and  Rus 

Romuald,  In  tin-   Acta    Sanctnr.    torn.    ii. 
Febniar.  p.  ll.'l,  ill;  tod  Ibr  the  Hungarians,  p.  117. 
■  The  wor«i  Tartar?  i-  hen  <>  ad  im  lis  bi 

for  I  am  not  insensible  that  the  1  roperlj 

so  called,  are  widfclj  from  the  Tangutlans, 

Calmucs,  Mongol*,  and  other  tribes. 


century  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  visited 
the  ferocious  nation  of  the  Prussians,  with 
a  view  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
was  murdered  in  the  year  996  by  Siggon, 
a  pagan  priest.4  The  king  of  Poland, 
Boleslaus  Chrobry,  avenged  the  death  of 
Adalbert  by  a  severe  war,  and  laboured  to 
accomplish  by  arms  and  penalties  what 
Adalbert  could  not  effect  by  arguments.5 
Yet  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
seconded  the  king's  violent  measures  by 
admonitions,  instructions,  and  persuasions. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  one  Boni- 
face of  illustrious  birth  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Romuald,  and  afterwards  one  Bruno  with 
eighteen  companions,  went  from  Germany 
into    Prussia    as    Christian    missionaries.0 


3  Marco  Paulo  the  Venetian,  De  Regionibus  OrientaH- 
bus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxviii.  xl.  xlv.  xlvii  xlviii.  xlix.  !.\ii. 
Ixiii.  lxiv.;  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxix.;  Renaudot,  Anciennes  Re- 
lations des  bubs  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  320;  Asseman,  Bildioth  • 
Orit  nt.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  -302,  &c.  The  history 
of  this  propagation  of  Christianity  by  the  Nestorians 
in  China,  Tartary,  and  other  adjacent  countries  which 
was  so  successful,  richly  deserves  to  be  more  thoroughly 
explored  and  set  forth  to  the  world,  by  some  man  well 
acquainted  with  oriental  history.  But  the  task  would  be 
on  various  accounts  very  difficult  of  execution.  ft 
was  attempted  by  an  excellent  man,  Theoph.  Sigfr. 
Bayer,  who  was  furnished  with  a  large  number  of 
documents  for  the  purpose  both  printed  and  manuscript. 
But  the  premature  death  of  this  learned  man  intercepted 
his  labours. 

4  Seethe  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  diem  23  Aprilis,  p.  171. 
&c.  [and  Mabillon,  Art  i  Semct.  Ord.  Belted- torn.  vii. 
p.  846,  ftc— Jlffcr.] 

5  Solignac,  Hist,  de  Pologne,  tome  i.  p.  133. 

0  Bruno  and  Boniface  were  In  fact  one  and  the  sam: 
person;  the  first  being  his  original  and  proper  name, 
and  the  other  his  assumed  name;  for  the  monks  wer  I 
to  >•'    i  names,    sec  Ditmar, 

lib.  vi.  p.  82.      Ch\  ■      '.  •'•  and   Sif 

Gemblaoens.  ad  ano.  1009.    The  anna]  onthis 

\,  ir  ■  .•       .  r     ly:  "S&nctua  Brtrao quiet  Bonifaclus, 
Archiepiscopus  gentium,  primum  Canonicus  8.   M 
ritii  In  '  fh,  wi.   Kal.   Mart,  naai  tyr  In 

casioe  petlit."     He  wee  •  f  the  highest  rank  of  - 
nobility,  a  near  n  lative  of  the  emperor  Otl 
beloved  by  him.     Bruno  lerved  far  ■  time  at  the  im- 
perial chapel.     Bert  in  th  i  year  997  he  pn  I 

ticl  fe;  an  I  I  himself  with  Si 

wh  >m  he  ae  iorepani    1  Br  I  to  M 
to  Pew  i 
• 

l  ordination  as  an  arch!.; 

till  the  twelfth  year,  and  ■  ■* 
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But  all  these  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Prussians ;  nor  could  the  valour  of  Boleslaus 
or  of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Poland,  bring 
this  savage  nation  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.1 

3.  The  Saracens  seized  upon  Sicily  in 
the  ninth  century;  nor  could  the  Greeks 
or  the  Latins  hitherto  expel  them  from  the 
country,  though  they  made  frequent  at- 
tempts to  do  it.  But  in  this  century  a/d. 
1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke 
of  Apulia,  with  his  brother  Roger,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Nicolaus 
II.  attacked  them  with  great  valour ;  nor 
did  Roger  relinquish  the  war  till  he  had 
gained  possession  of  the  whole  island  and 
cleared  it  of  the  Saracens.  After  this  great 
achievement  in  the  year  1090  Roger  re- 
stored the  Christian  religion,  which  had 
been  almost  extinguished  there  by  the 
Saracens,  to  its  former  dignity;  and 
established  bishops,  founded  monasteries, 
erected  magnificent  churches,  and  put  the 
clergy  in  possession  of  ample  revenues  and 
honours  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present 
time.2  To  this  heroic  man  is  traced  the 
origin  of  what  is  called  the  Sicilian  mo- 
narchy, or  the  supreme  power  in  matters 
of  religion,  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily ; 
for  Urban  II.  is  said  to  have  created  this 
Roger  and  his  successors  hereditary  legates 
of  the  apostolic  see,  by  a  special  diploma 
dated  a.d.  1097.  The  Romish  court  con- 
tend that  this  diploma  is  a  forgery;  and 
hence  even  in  our  times  those  severe  con- 
tests between  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  the 
kings  of  Sicily,  respecting  the  Silician 
monarchy.  The  posterity  of  Roger  governed 
Sicily  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  at  first 


the  confines  of  the  Prussians  and  Lithuanians  [a.  d. 
10QG].  The  bodies  of  Bruno  and  his  companions 
were  purchased  from  the  pagans  by  Boleslaus. — Schl. 
[See  also  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bencd.  vol. 
viii.  p.  79 — 81,  and  Fleury,  Hist,  de  VEglise,  livr.  lviii. 
sec.  26.— Mur. 

1  Pagi,  Ciitica  in  Baronium,  torn.  iv.  ad  ami.  1008, 
p.  97,  &c.  Hartknoch,  History  of  the.  Prussian 
Church,  written  in  German,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  12,  Sec. 
[Some  of  the  principal  Poles  also  to  whom  Christianity 
was  burdensome  on  account  of  the  many  tithes  they 
had  to  pay  to  the  clergy,  relapsed  again  into  idolatry. 
See  Dugloss,  Hist.  Polon.  ad  ami.  1022.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Transylvanians  were  vanquished  by  the  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  year  1002;  and  were  brought  to 
embrace  Christianity,  after  their  prince  Gcula,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  was  thrown  into  prison.  And  the 
same  king  undertook  some  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Pagan  Slavonians.  See  Theuro- 
ezius,  in  Chron.  Hungar.  cap.  xxix.  xxx. —  Schl. 

2  See  Burigny,  Hint.  Generate  de  Sicile,  tome  i.  p. 
38fi,  &c.  [The  character  of  this  Roger  is  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  historians  of  those  times.  Among  other 
things  he  is  extolled  for  his  tolerant  disposition  in  re- 
gard to  religion.  For  when  he  conquered  Sicily  he 
allowed  the  Saracens,  who  chose  to  remain  in  the 
island,  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  to  follow 
their  own  religion,  so  long  as  they  should  continue 
obedient  subjects.  See  Muratori,  Annul.  Itah  ad  aim. 
1090.—  Schl. 


under  the  title  of  dukes,  and  then  under 
that  of  kings.3 

4.  From  the  time  of  Sylvester  II.  the 
Roman  pontiffs  had  been  meditating  the 
extension  of  the  limits  of  the  church  in 
Asia,  and  especially  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mohammedans  from  Palestine;  but  the 
troubles  of  Europe  prevented  the  execution 
of  their  designs.  Gregory  VII.  the  most 
daring  of  all  the  pontiffs  who  ever  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  being  excited  by  the 
perpetual  complaints  of  the  Asiatic  Chris- 


3  See  Baronius,  De  Monorchia  Sicilice,  in  his  An- 
nales,  torn.  xi. ;  and  Da  Pin,  Traite  de  la  Monarchic 
Sicilienne.  [The  famous  bull  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily 
is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  at  an  interview  of 
pope  Urban  II.  with  Roger  duke  of  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
held  at  Salerno  a.d.  1098.  The  pope  had  appointed 
Robert,  bishop  of  Frani,  his  legate  a  latere  in  Sicily. 
But  the  Duke,  no  stranger  to  the  authority  claimed  by 
such  legates  and  to  the  disturbances  they  produced, 
entreated  the  pope  to  revoke  the  commission,  plainly 
insinuating  that  he  would  suffer  no  legate  in  his  do- 
minions. As  the  duke  had  rendered  signal  services  to 
the  apostolic  see,  had  driven  the  Saracens  quite  out  of 
Sicily,  and  subjected  all  the  churches  of  that  island  to 
the  see  of  Rome  though  claimed  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  pope  not  only  recalled  the  com- 
mission he  had  given  to  the  bishop,  but  to  engage  the 
duke  still  more  in  his  favour,  he  conferred  upon  him 
all  the  power  he  had  granted  to  his  legate,  declaring 
him,  his  heirs,  and  his  successors,  hereditary  legates, 
and  vested  with  the  legatine  power  in  its  full  extent. 
The  bull  is  dated  at  Salerno,  July,  Indiction  vii.  ; 
Urban's  reign,  xi.  i.e.  1098.  Here  is  some  mistake,  as 
the  eleventh  year  of  Urban  coincided  with  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Indiction.  And  this  error  has  been  urged 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  instrument  by  Baroniu-, 
who  inserts  it  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  a  forgery,  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Annals.  He  also  urges  that 
the  bull  if  genuine  related  only  to  Roger  and  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  that  it  was  a  family  privilege  given 
to  reward  the  personal  services  of  Roger.  Though 
many  learned  men  regard  the  bull  as  of  very  questionable 
origin,  and  especially  as  the  Sicilian  monarchs,  when 
challenged  to  do  it,  have  not  produced  the  original 
writings,  yet  the  kings  of  Aragon,  to  whom  Sicily  was 
long  subject,  claimed  and  exercised  the  legatine  power 
as  being  the  successors  of  Duke  Roger.  And  they 
would  not  suffer  the  eleventh  volume  of  Baronius' 
Annals  to  circulate  in  their  dominions,  on  account  of 
its  elaborate  confutation  of  their  claims.  The  same 
power  has  been  likewise  claimed  and  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  all  the  princes  who  have  been  masters  of  that 
island,  down  to  modern  times.  In  the  year  1715, 
Clement  XI.  having  published  two  bulls,  the  one  abo- 
lishing the  monarchy,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  newr  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  sovereign  of  Sicily,  banished  all 
who  received  either  of  them  out  of  the  country.  Some 
compromise  has  since  taken  place,  but  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  power  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  the  country ;  that  is,  he  is  supreme  head 
of  the  church  there,  has  power  to  excommunicate  and 
absolve  all  persons  whatever,  ecclesiastics  as  well  as 
laymen,  and  cardinals  themselves  if  resident  in  the 
island  •,  he  has  a  right  to  preside  in  all  the  provincial 
councils  of  the  country,  and  to  exercise  all  the  juris- 
diction of  a  legate  a  latere  vested  with  the  fullest  lc- 
gantine  power.  And  this  power  the  sovereign  may 
exercise  though  a  female,  as  in  the  instance  of  Jane  of 
Aragon  and  Castile  ;  and  not  only  in  his  own  person 
but  also  by  a  commissioner  of  his  appointment.  For 
the  more  convenient  exercise  of  this  power  a  commis- 
sioner, who  is  styled  the  Judge  of  the  monarchy,  is 
appointed  by  the  king  whose  tribunal  is  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  court  for  Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Ta- 
rento,  Malta,  and  the  other  islands.  Yet  from  him  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  royal  audience.  See  Bower's  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  340;  and  Staudlin's  Kirchl.  Geo- 
graphic, vol.  i.  p.  47G,  &c. — Mur. 
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thuirf  respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  Moham- 
medans, wished  to  engage  personally  in  a 
holy  war,  and  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men  prepared  themselves  for  an  expedition 
under  him.1  But  his  controversy  with  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  and  other  un- 
expected events,  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  design.  But  near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury a  certain  Frenchman  of  Amiens,  Peter 
surnamed  the  Hermit,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  renewal  of  the  design  by  Urban  II. 
Peter  visited  Palestine  in  the  year  1093, 
and  there  beheld  with  great  anguish  of 
mind  the  extreme  oppressions  and  vexations 
which  the  Christians  residing  at  the  holy 
places  suffered  from  the  Mohammedans. 
Therefore  being  wrought  up  to  an  enthu- 
siasm which  he  took  to  be  a  divine  impulse, 
he  first  applied  for  aid  to  Simeon,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  [within  whose 
province  Jerusalem  lay],  and  to  Urban  II. 
the  Roman  pontiff,  without  success;  and 
then  began  to  travel  over  Europe,  calling 
on  both  princes  and  people  to  make  war 
noon  the  tyrants  of  Palestine.  ISTay,  he 
carried  about  with  him  an  epistle  on  this 
very  subject,  addressed  from  heaven  to  all 
Christians,  and  thereby  calculated  the  more 
readily  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant.2 

5.  Public  sympathy  being  thus  excited, 
Urban  II.  in  the  year  1095,  assembled  a 
very  numerous  council  at  Placentia,  in 
which  he  first  recommended  this  holy  war.3 
But  the  dangerous  enterprise  was  relished 
only  by  a  few,  although  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus  were 
present,  and  in  the  name  of  their  master 
represented  the  necessity  of  opposing  the 
Turks  whose  power  was  daily  increasing. 
The  business  succeeded  better  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont  which  was  assembled  soon 
after.  For  the  French,  more  enterprising 
and  ready  to  face  dangers  than  the  Italians, 
were  so  moved  by  the  inflated  eloquence  of 
Urban,  that  avast  multitude  of  all  ranks 
and  ;t'_r<'s  were  ready  at  once  to  engage  in 
B  military  expedition  to  Palestine.1     This 

1  Cro^ory  VII.  Epiitol.  lib.   ii.  ep.  31,  and  in  Har- 
duiii.  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  pax,  i.  p.  I2s">. 

is  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  abbot  Dodechinus  in 
his  Continuat.   Chronici  Mariani  Scott,  in  the  Scrip- 
tor.  Gettnania.  of  Fistorius,  torn.  i.    p.  462.       For  an 
>unt  of  lv;  r,  see  Dm  Fresne,  Sut<c  ad  Anna  Com- 
rt  /'//  in,  p.  79,  cd.  Yenet. 

'thold,  a  contemporary  writer,  says  there  were 
present  In  this  council  about  four  thousand  clergymen 
and  more  (ban  thirty  thousand  laymen,  and  tbat  its 

i.         en  laid  in  the  open  air,  I ause  no  church 

could  contain  the  multitude.     Bee  Harduin, 
toin.  \i.  par.  ii.  p.  1711,  tc.—Mur. 

1  Rulnart,  Vita  Urbani  II.  sec  239,  flte.  p.  324.  229, 
240,  272,  274,  282,  296,  of  tin-  Opp.  Potthum.  of  Mabll- 
lon;  and   Rulnart,  torn,  iii.;  ilardoin's  Concilia, 
vi.  par.  ii.  p.   1726;  Baronlus,   Annaht,  torn.  \i.  ad 


host  seemed  to  be  a  very  formidable  army, 
and  adequate  to  overcome  almost  any 
obstacles,  but  in  reality  it  was  very  weak 
and  pusillanimous.  It  was  composed 
chiefly  of  monks,  mechanics,  farmers,  per- 
sons tired  of  their  stated  occupations, 
spendthrifts,  speculators,  prostitutes,  boys, 
girls,  servants,  malefactors,  and  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  idle  populace  who  hoped  to 
make  their  fortune.5  From  such  troops 
what  could  be  expected?  Those  attached 
to  this  camp  were  called  Crusaders  (cruci- 
ati),  and  the  enterprise  itself  was  called  a 
Crusade  (expeditio  cruciata) ;  not  only 
because  they  professedly  were  going  to 
rescue  the  cross  of  our  Lord  from  the 
hands  of  its  enemies,  but  also  because  they 
wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  a  white, 
red,  or  green  cross  made  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  solemnly  consecrated.6 


ann.  10D5,  No.  32,  p.  648.  [The  number  present  at  the 
council  of  Clermont  is  not  definitely  stated  by  the  early 
writers,  though  they  all  agree  that  it  v/as  very  great. 
There  were  thirteen  archbishops,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  besides  abbots  and  inferior  clergy,  with  a 
multitude  of  laymen.  The  Acts  of  this  council  with 
two  speeches  of  Urban  are  given  by  Harduin,  Concilia, 
torn.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  1718,  &c. — Mur. 

5  These  adventurers  moreover  were  from  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  even  the  most  remote.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  while  he  bears  testimony  to  this  fact, 
gives  a  curious  illustration  of  what  were  then  supposed 
to  be  the  national  peculiarities  of  some  of  these  less 
civilized  people  who  abandoned  their  homes  in  num- 
bers for  the  crusades  : — '•*'  Nam  non  solum  Mediterra- 
neas  provincias  hie  arnor  movit,  scd  et  omnes,  qui  vol 
in  penitissimis  insulis,  vel  in  nationibus  barbaris, 
Christi  nomen  audierunt.  Tunc  Wallenses  venationem 
saltuum,  tunc  Scottus  familiaritatem  pulicum,  tunc 
Danus  continuationem  potuum,  tunc  Noricus  crudita- 
tern  reliquit  piscium."  Will.  Malbur.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. 
apud  Rerum  Anglic.  Script,  post  Bedam,  Lond.  1596, 
fol.  p.  75.— It. 

6  See  Bzovius,  Continual.  Annul.  Baronii,  torn.  xv. 
ad  ann.  1410,  sec.  9,  p.  32,  &c.  cd.  Colon.;  Lenfant, 
Hist,  du  Concile  de  Pise,  tome  ii.  livr.  v.  p.  GO,  &c. 
The  writers  who  give  account  of  the  Crusades  are 
enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Lux  Evangelii  toti  Ori 
riens,  cap.  xxx.  p.  518.  [Most  of  the  original  writers 
living  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  Crusades  wore  col- 
lected by  l>ongai\sius,  in  his  Gcsta  Dei  per  Francos, 
llanov.  1611,  2  vols.  fol.  Of  these  original  writers  the 
mo.  t  important  are  Robert  of  Rheims,  Baldrich  or 
Baudrl  of  Dol,  Raimond  of  Agile,  Albert  of  Aix,  Ful- 
cher  or  Fulcard  of  Chartres,  and  Guibert  of  Nogent ; 
but  especially  William  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  James  de 
Vitry.  To  these  may  be  added  Marino  Sanuto  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  best  moderns  are  said  to  be 
Mailly,  Esprit  des  Croisades,  uu  Histoire  politique  <  t  mili- 
tairo  des  Giurres  enterprises  pur  les  Chretiens  pour le 
recouurcment  de  la  Terre  saints,  Paris  1780.  4  vols. 
12mo ;  Maimburg,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  Paris,  1675,  &c. 
4  vols.  12mo;  Mayer,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzzuge,  Berlin, 
1780,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Wilkin,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzz.  Lips. 
1807-17.  3  vols,  8vo;  Waken.  Gem&lde  </,  >■  Kreuzz. 
Prancf.  1808-10,  3  vols.  8vo;    lleeren,    Versuch  < 

wickelung  d.  Folg.  d.  Kr.uzz.  (aprizeessaj    Gotting. 
1808,  8 vo.    The  English  reader  may  consult  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  Iviii.  llx.;  Bower's  Lioes  off/"' 
Popes,  vol.  v.  and  vi.;  Mill's    History  of  the  Ci 
—Mur.  [in  2  vol..  Bvo,  and  an  admirable  Bketch 
first  crusade  in  the  Encycl.  Wetrop.vol,  si.  p 
618,  with  careful  references  t<>  tin-  original  outh 
A  preferable  work  t.>  Mailly 'a  I  ■■•■  I  ■■■  i  ' 
Mlchaud,  Histoire  </<  i  Croisad  r,  Paris,  1841,  Gtl 
6  vols.  8to,  with  maps ;  to  which  should  be  add   1  his 
Bibliotlidque  d,  ,  '■   I    rota    s\,>. 
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crusaders  first  besieged  Nice,  the  capital  of 


G.  Eight  hundred  thousand  persons  there- 
fore, as  credible  writers  inform  us,  marched 
from  Europe  in  the  year  1096,  pursuing 
different  routes  and  conducted  by  different 
leaders,  all  of  whom  directed  their  way  to 
Constantinople,  that  after  receiving  in- 
structions and  aid  from  Alexius  Comnenus, 
the  Greek  emperor,  they  might  pass  over 
into  Asia.  The  author  of  the  war,  Peter 
the  Hermit,  girded  with  a  rope,  first  led 
on  a  band  of  eighty  thousand  through 
Hungary  and  Thrace.  But  this  company, 
after  committing  innumerable  base  deeds, 
were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks.1  Nor  did  better  fortune 
attend  some  other  armies  of  these  Crusa- 
ders, who  roamed  about  like  robbers  under 
unskilful  commanders,  and  plundered  and 
laid  waste  the  countries  over  which  they 
travelled.  Those  bands  whose  leaders 
were  men  of  noble  birth  and  experienced 
in  military  affairs,  performed  the  journey 
rather  more  prosperously.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorrain,  a  man  who  may 
be  compared  with  the  greatest  heroes  of 
any  age2  and  who  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  war,  conducted  with  his  brother 
Baldwin  a  well-organized  body  of  eighty 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  through  Germany 
and  Hungary.  Another  body  under  the 
command  of  Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse, 
marched  through  Slavonia.  Robert  earl 
of  Flanders*  Robert  duke  of  Ivormandy,3 
and  Hugo  the  Great,  brother  to  Philip 
king  of  Fran  ee,  embarked  with  their  forces 
at  Brindisi  and  Tarento  (Brundusium  and 
Tarentum),  and  landed  at  Durazzo  (Dyr- 
rachium).  These  were  followed  by  Boa- 
mund,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  select  band  of 
Normans. 

7.  This  army,  the  greatest  since  the 
memory  of  men,  when  it  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople though  greatly  diminished  by 
various  calamities,  excited  much  alarm  and 
not  without  reason  in  the  mind  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  But  his  fears  were  dis- 
pelled when  it  had  passed  the  straits  of 
Gallipolis  and  landed  in  Bithynia.     The 


There  is  also  much  additional  information  in  Reinaud, 
Jutraiis  des  Auteurs  Arab,  relat.  aux  Croisadcs,  Paris, 
1829.— .R. 

i  The  army  under  Teter  the  Hermit  vented  their 
rage  especially  against  the  Jews,  whom  they  cither 
compelled  to  receive  baptism  or  put  to  death  with 
horrid  cruelty.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  another 
division  in  the  countries  along  the  Rhine,  at  Mentz, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  and  Spire,  where  however 
the  Jews  were  sometimes  protected  by  the  bishops. 
See  the  Annalist,  Saxo,  ad  ami.  1096,  in  Eccard's  Cur- 
pus  Hist.  Medii  JEoi,  torn.  i.  p.  579,  &c. —  SeU. 

2  Of  this  illustrious  h^ro  the  Benedictine  monks 
treat  professedly,  in  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France, 
tome  viii.  p.  598,  &c. 

u  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
king  of  England.-  Mur. 


Bithynia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1097- 
They  then  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor 
into  Syria,  and  in  the  year  1098  took 
Antioch  [in  Syria],  which  was  given  with 
its  territory  to  Boamund,  duke  of  Apulia. 
They  also  captured  Edessa,  of  which  Bald- 
win, the  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
was  constituted  the  sovereign.  Finally  in 
the  year  1099,  these  Latins  reduced  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  by  their  victorious  arms. 
And  here  the  seat  of  a  new  kingdom  was 
established,  and  the  above-named  Godfrey 
was  declared  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem. 
He  however  refused  the  title  of  king  from 
motives  of  modesty,  and  retaining  a  few 
soldiers  with  him,  permitted  the  others  to 
return  back  to  Europe.  But  this  great 
man  died  not  long  after  and  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  brother  Baldwin,  prince  of 
Edessa,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
title  of  king. 

8.  With  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  parti- 
cular])' with  Urban  II.  the  principal  motive 
for  enkindling  this  holy  war  was  furnished, 
I  conceive,  by  the  corrupted  religion  of 
that  age.  For  according  to  the  prevailing 
views,  it  was  a  reproach  upon  Christians 
to  suffer  the  land  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  footsteps  and  the  blood  of 
Christ,  to  remain  under  the  power  of  his 
enemies ;  and  moreover  a  great  and  essen- 
tial part  of  piety  to  God  consisted  in  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  places,  which  were 
most  hazardous  undertakings  so  long  as  the 
Mohammedans  should  occupy  Palestine. 
To  these  religious  motives  was  added  an 
apprehension  that  the  Turks,  who  had 
already  subdued  a  large  part  of  the  Greek 
empire,  would  march  into  Europe  and 
would  in  particular  assail  Italy.  Those 
among  the  learned  who  suppose  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  recommended  this  terrible 
war,  for  the  sake  of  extending  his  own 
authority  and  of  weakening  the  power  of 
the  Latin  emperors  and  king,  and  that  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe  encouraged  it, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  and 
warlike  vassals  and  to  obtain  possession  of 
their  lands  and  estates,  bring  forward  in- 
deed plausible  conjectures,  but  they  are 
mere  conjectures.4     Yet  afterwards  when 


4  The  first  of  these  motives  ascribed  to  the  pontiffs 
is  brought  forward  by  many,  both  Trotestants  and 
Catholics,  as  one  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  See  Accol- 
tus,  De  Bello  Sacro  in  Infideles,  lib.  i.  p.  16.  Uasnage, 
Hist,  des  Egliscs  Reformvcs,  tome  i.  period  v.  p.  235. 
Vertot,  Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Malt/te,  tome  i.  livr.  iii. 
p.  302,  308,  livr.  iv.  p.  428.  Baillet,  Hist,  des  Demelez 
du  Boniface  VIII.  avec  Philip  le  Bel,  p.  76,  Hist,  du 
Droit  Ecclcs.  Franqois,  tome  i.  p.  296,  299,  and  many 
others.  But  that  this  supposition  has  no  solid  founda- 
tion will  be  clear  to  those  who  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  Roman  pontiffs  could  not  certainly 
foresee  that  so  many  princes  and  people  of  every  class 
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the  pontiffs  as  well  as  the  kings  and  princes 
learned  by  experience  the  great  advantages 
resulting  to  them  from  these  wars,  new  and 
additional  motives  for  encouraging  them 
undoubtedly  occurred  to  them,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  increasing  their  own  power 
and  aggrandisement. 

9.  But  these  wars,  whether  just  or  un- 
just,1   produced   immense   evils   of  every 


would  march  away  from  Europe  to  Palestine  ;  neither 
could  they  discover  beforehand  that  these  expeditions 
would  be  so  beneficial  to  themselves.  For  all  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  pontiffs  and  to  the  clergy 
from  these  wars,  both  the  extension  of  their  authority 
and  the  increase  of  their  wealth,  were  not  apparent  at 
once  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  but  they 
gradually  developed  themselves,  being  the  result  rather 
of  accidental  circumstances  than  of  design.  This 
single  fact  shows  that  the  pontiffs  who  promoted  these 
wars,  could  have  had  no  thoughts  of  extending  their 
power  by  them.  It  may  be  added  that  the  general  belief 
and  the  expectation  of  the  pontiffs  was,  that  the  whole 
business  would  be  accomplished  in  a  single  expedition 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  and  that  God  himself  would, 
by  miraculous  interposition,  Overthrow  those  enemies 
of  Christianity  who  were  the  unjust  possessors  of 
Pale -tine.  Besides,  as  soon  as  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
most  of  the  European  princes  and  soldiers  returned 
back  to  Europe;  which  the  popes  surely  would  not 
have  permitted,  if  from  the  continuance  of  this  war 
they  anticipated  great  accessions  to  their  wealth  and 
power.  But  no  conjecture  on  this  subject  is,  in  my 
view,  more  unfortunate  than  that  which  supposes 
Urban  II.  to  have  eagerly  pressed  forward  this  holy 
war,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  was  in  a  violent  contest 
respecting  the  investiture  of  bishops.  The  advocates 
of  this  conjecture  forget  that  the  first  armies  which 
marched  against  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia,  were 
raised  chiefly  among  the  Franks  and  Normans,  and 
that  the  Germans,  who  were  opposed  to  Urban  II.  were 
at  first  the  most  averse  from  these  wars.  Other  argu- 
ments are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. — Nor  is  the 
other  part  of  the  conjecture  which  relates  to  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Europe,  better  founded.  It  has  received 
the  approbation  of  Vertot,  (Hist.  Set  Cheval.  de  Malthe, 
livr.  iii.  p.  309)  Boulanvilliers,  and  other  great  and 
eminent  men  who  think  they  see  farther  than  others 
into  the  policy  of  courts  in  those  ages.  But  those  ex- 
cellent men  have  no  other  argument  than  this  ;  many 
kings,  especially  of  the  Franks,  were  rendered  more  rich 
and  powerful  by  the  death  and  the  misfortunes  of  those 
who  engaged  in  these  wars ;  and  therefore  they  craf- 
tily gave  not  only  permission,  but  also  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  these  wars.  All  can  sec  the  incon- 
clusiveness  of  this  reasoning.  We  are  too  prone  to 
ascribe  more  sagacity  and  cunning  both  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs  and  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  times 
than  they  really  possessed ;  and  we  too  often  judge  of 
the  causes  of  transactions  by  their  results,  which  is 
a  defective  and  uncertain  mode  of  reasoning.  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  whom  alone  I 
would  speak,  obtained  their  immense  aggrandisement, 
not  so  much  by  shrewdly  forming  plans  for  enlarging 
their  power,  as  by  dexterously  seizing  the  opportuni- 
hich  occurred. 
1  The  question  of  the  justice  of  what  are  called  the 
Crusade?,  I  *>hall  not  take  upon  me  to  discuss ;  nor 
shall  I  deny  that  it  is,  when  viewed  impartially,  an 
intricate  and  dubious  question.  But  I  wish  the  reader 
to  be  apprised  that  there  was  discussion  among  Chris- 
tians aft  rarlr  M  tht  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
raspecting  tin- justice  and  injustice  of  those  holy  wars. 
For  the  Cathari  or  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses 
d'-nii ''1  theb*  justice.  The  arguments  they  used  are 
collected  and  refuted  by  Moneta,  a  Dominican  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  Summit  MNfMI  Ca- 
fhnros  ft  Waldttuet,  ("which  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  at  Home  by  Kicbini,)  lib.  v.  c.  xiii.  p.  fcSL,  \c. 
But  the  arguments  of  the  Cathari  uguiust  the  tr.iii-- 
marine  expeditions  (viam  ultra-marinain )  as  they 
called  these  wars,  had  not  great  weight ;  nor  wire  the 


sort,  both  in  church  and  state;  and  their 
effects  are  visible  even  to  the  present 
day.  Europe  was  deprived  of  more  than 
half  of  its  population,  and  immense  sums 
of  money  were  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  very  many  families  pre viouslv 
opulent  and  powerful  either  became  ex- 
tinct or  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 
For  the  heads  of  families  either  mortgaged 
or. sold  their  territories,  possessions,  and 
estates  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  expedition;2  while  others  imposed 
such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vas- 
sals and  tenants,  as  obliged  them  to  aban- 
don their  houses  and  lands  and  assume  the 
badge  of  the  cross.  A  vast  derangement 
of  society  and  a  subversion  of  everything 
took  place  throughout  Europe ;  not  to 
mention  the  murders,  slaughter,  and  rob- 
beries everywhere  committed  with  impu- 
nity by  these  soldiers  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ;  as  they  were  called,  and  the  new 
aud  often  very  grievous  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives to  which  these  wars  gave  occasion.3 

answers  of  the  well-meaning  Moneta  very  solid.  An 
example  will  make  this  clear.  The  Cathari  opposed 
the  holy  wars  by  urging  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  x. 
32.  "  Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God."  By  the  gen- 
tiles, they  said,  may  be  understood  the  Saracens. 
Therefore  European  Christians  ought  not  to  make 
war  upon  the  Saracens  lest  they  should  give  offence 
to  the  gentiles.  The  answer  of  Moneta  to  this  singu- 
lar argument  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.  "  We 
read,  Gen.  xii.  7,  that  God  said  to  Abraham  :  '  To  thy 
seed  will  I  give  this  land.'  But  we  (the  Christians  of 
Europe)  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  says  the  Apostle 
to  the  Galat.  iii.  29.  To  us  therefore  has  that  land 
been  given  for  a  possession.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  civil  power  to  labour  to  put  us  in  possession  of  that 
land ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  exhort  civil 
rulers  to  do  their  duty."  —  A  rare  argument  this, 
truly  !  But  let  us  hear  him  out. — "  The  church  does 
not  intend  to  harm  the  Saracens  or  to  kill  them  ;  nor 
have  Christian  princes  any  such  design.  And  yet  if 
they  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  swords  of  the  princes, 
they  will  be  slain.  The  church  of  God  therefore  is 
without  offence,  that  is,  it  injures  no  one  in  this  mat- 
ter, because  it  does  no  one  any  wrong  but  only  defends 
its  own  rights." — Who  can  deny  that  here  is  in- 
genuity ? 

-  Many  and  very  memorable  examples  of  this  occur 
in  ancient  records.  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  mort- 
gaged to  his  brother  William,  king  of  England,  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine.  See  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Ma- 
j'or,  lib.  i.  p.  24,  &c.  Odo.  viscount  of  Bourgcs,  sold 
his  territory  to  the  king  of  France.  See  the  Gallia 
Christiana,  by  the  Benedictines,  torn.  ii.  p.  4">.  For 
more  examples  see  Du  Fresne,  Adnot.  ad  Joinvitlii 
Vttam  Ludmiii  S.  p.  52;  Boulainvilliers,  Sur  VOrigmB 
it  Jet  Droits  de  la  Noblesse,  in  Molots,  Mem.  de  Litter. 
et  de  V  Hist,  tome  ix.  par.  i.  p.  68  ;  Cramer,  De  Juri- 
DSH  it  I'rarogativis  Xobilitatis,  torn.  i.  p.  81,  409. 
From  the  time  therefore  of  these  wars  very  many 
estates  of  the  nobility,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  became 
the  property  of  the  kings  and  more  powerful  princ 
of  the  priests  and  monks,  or  of  private  citizens  of  in- 
ferior rank. 

3  Those  who  took  the  badge  of  Crusaders  acquired 
extraordinary  rights  and  privileges,  which  were  inju- 
rions  to  other  citizens.     Of  these  the  Jurist*  properly 

treat.      I  will   only   observe   Hint   hence  it  became  OUS- 

tomary,  whenever  a  pcr-on   would   contract   a  loan,  or 

buy.  or  sell,  or  eater  into  any  civil  compact,  to  require 
of  him  lo  renounce  the  privileges   of  a  Crusader, 
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10.  These  wars  were  no  less  prejudicial 
to  the  church  and  to  religion.  The  power 
and  greatness  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
greatlj'  advanced  by  them ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  churches  and  monasteries  was  in 
many  ways  much  augmented.1  Moreover 
as  bishops  and  abbots  in  great  numbers 
forsook  their  charges  and  travelled  into 
Asia,  the  priests  and  monks  lived  without 
restraint  and  addicted  themselves  freely  to 
every  vice.  Superstition  also,  previously 
extravagant,  now  increased  greatly  among 
the  Latins.  For  the  long  list  of  tutelary 
saints  was  enlarged  with  new  and  often 
fictitious  saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin, 
before  unknown  to  the  Europeans;2  and 
an  immense  number  of  relics  generally  of 
a  ridiculous  character,  were  imported  to 
enrich  our  churches  and  chapels.  For 
every  one  who  returned  home  from  Asia 
brought  with  him  as  the  richest  treasure, 
the  sacred  relics  which  he  had  purchased 
at  a  high  price  of  the  fraudulent  Greeks 
and  Syrians,  and  committed  them  to  the 


■whether  already  acquired  or  yet  future  (privilegio  cru- 
eis  sumptse  ac  sumendie  renunciare.)  See  Le  Beuf, 
Mem.  sur  V  Hist,  d'  Auxcrre,  Append,  tome  ii.  p.  292. 

1  The  accessions  to  the  wealth  and  the  power  cf  the 
Roman  pontiffs  arising  from  these  wars,  were  too 
numerous  and  various  to  be  conveniently  enumerated 
here  with  particularity.  And  not  only. the  visible  head 
of  the  church,  but  likewise  the  church  universal  aug- 
mented its  power  and  resources  by  means  of  these  wars. 
For  they  who  assumed  the  cross,  as  they  were  about  to 
place  their  lives  in  great  jeopardy,  acted  as  men  do 
when  about  to  die.  They  therefore  generally  made 
their  wills  ;  and  in  them  they  gave  a  part  of  their  pro- 
perty to  a  church  or  monastery,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
protection  and  favour  of  God.  See  Plessis,  Hist,  do 
Meaux,  tome  ii.  p.  7G,  79,  141  ;  Gallia  Christiana, 
torn.  ii.  p.  138,  139;  Le  Beuf,  Mem.  pour  I'Hist. 
d' Auxcrre,  tome  ii.  Append,  p.  31 ;  Du  Fresne,  Adnot. 
ad  vitam  Ludovici  Sa?icti,  p.  52.  Numerous  examples 
of  such  pious  donations  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
records.  Those  who  had  controversies  with  priests  or 
monks  very  commonly  would  abandon  their  cause  or 
lawsuit,  and  yield  up  the  property  in  controversy. 
Those  who  had  themselves  seized  on  the  property  of 
churches  or  convents,  or  were  told  that  their  ances- 
tors had  done  some  wrong  to  the  priests,  freely  re- 
stored what,  they  had  taken,  and  often  with  additions, 
and  compensated  for  the  injuries  done  whether  real  or 
imaginary  by  their  donations.  See  Du  Fresne,  ubi 
supra,  p.  52.  [In  general  the  Crusades  were  a  rich 
nunc  for  the  popes.  Whoever  became  a  knight  of  the 
cross  became  subject  to  the  pope,  and  was  no  longer 
subject  to  the  secular  power  of  his  temporal  lord. 
"Whoever  had  taken  the  vow  to  march  to  the  holy  land 
and  afterwards  wished  to  be  released  from  it,  could 
purchase  an  exemption  from  the  pope  who  gave  such 
dispensations,  &c. —  Schl. 

2  The  Roman  Catholics  themselves  acknowledge 
that  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  many  saints,  before 
unknown  to  the  Latins,  were  brought  from  Greece  and 
the  East  into  Europe,  where  they  were  worshipped 
most  religiously.  And  among  these  new  spiritual 
guardians,  there  were  some  of  whose  lives  and  history 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt.  For  example  St. 
Catherine  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Syria,  as 
is  admitted  by  Baronlus,  Ad  Martyrol.  Horn,  p.728,  by 
Cassandor,  Scholia  ad  Hymnos  Ecdesiee,  in  his  Opp. 
Paris,  1G16,  fob  p.  278,  779.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  Catherine,  the  patroness  of  learned  men, 
ever  existed. 


careful  charge  of  some  church,  or  of  the 
members  of  his  own  family.3 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

1.  The  principal  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  this  century  were  from  the  Sara- 
cens or  from  the  Turks,  who  were,  equally 
the  enemies  of  both  Saracens  and  Chris- 
tians. The  Saracens,  though  at  war  amono; 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
arrest  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  Turks 
upon  them,  persecuted  their  Christian  sub- 
jects in  a  most  cruel  manner,  putting  some 
to  death,  mutilating  others,  and  plundering 
others  of  all  their  property.  The  Turks 
not  only  pressed  hard  upon  the  Saracens, 
but  also  subjugated  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire  along  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  ravaged  the  remaining  provinces  with 
their  perpetual  incursions.  Nor  were  the 
Greeks  able  to  oppose  their  desolating  pro- 
gress, being  miserably  distracted  with  in- 
testine discords,  and  so  exhausted  in  their 
finances  that  they  could  neither  raise  forces 
nor  support  them  when  raised. 

2.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  seduced  a  large 
portion  of  the  Christians  by  rewards,  by 
marriages,  and  by  compacts,  to  embrace 


3  The  sacred  treasures  of  relics  which  the  French,  Ger- 
mans, Britons,  and  other  nations  of  Europe  formerly 
preserved  With  such  care,  and  which  are  still  exhibited 
with  reverence,  are  not  more  ancient  than  the  times  of 
the  crusades,  and  were  purchased  at  a  great  price  by 
kings,  princes,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians.  But  that  these  avaricious  and 
fraudulent  dealers  imposed  upon  the  pious  credulity  of 
the  Latins,  the  most  candid  judges  will  not  doubt. 
Richard,  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1191  purchased 
from  Saladin,  the  noted  Mohammedan  Sultan,  all  the 
relics  at  Jerusalem.  See  Matthew  Paris,  Hist,  major, 
p.  138,  who  also  tells  us  (p.  6GG)  that  the  Dominicans 
brought  from  Palestine  a  white  stone  on  which  Christ 
had  impressed  the  prints  of  his  feet.  The  Genoese 
possess  as  a  present  from  Baldwin,  the  second  king  of 
Jerusalem,  the  dish  from  which  Christ  ate  the  pascal 
lamb  with  his  disciples  at  his  last  supper.  And  this 
singular  monument  of  ancient  devotion  is  ridiculed  by 
Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italic,  tome  ii.  p.  (i3. 
Respecting  the  great  amount  of  relics  brought  from 
Palestine  to  France  by  St.  Lewis  the  French  king,  see 
Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Leicis,  edited  by  Du  Fresne. 
Plessis,  Hist,  da  V Eglise  dc  Meaux,  tome  i.  p.  120. 
Lancelot,  Mem.  pour  la  Vie  de  I'  Abbe  de  S.  Cyran, 
tome  ii.  p.  175.  Christ's  pocket-handkerchief  which 
is  held  sacred  at  Besanc on  was  brought  from  Palestine 
to  Besancon  by  a  Christian  Jewess.  See  Chifict,  Vcson- 
tium,  par.  ii.  p.  10^,  and  De  linteis  Christi  sepulcralibus, 
cap.  ix.  p.  50.  For  other  examples,  see  Matthseus, 
Analecta,  vcteris  Aivi,  torn.  ii.  p.  G77  ;  Mabillon,  An- 
nates Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  52;  and  especially  Chiflet, 
Crisis  histories  de  linteis  Christi  sepulcralibus,  cap.  ix. 
x.  p  50,  &c.  Among  other  things  Chiflet  says,  p.  59  : 
"  Sciendum  est,  vigente  immani  et  barbara  Turcaruni 
persecutions,  ct  imminentc  Christiana?  religionis  in 
Oriente  naulVagio,  educta  e  sacrariis  ct  per  Christiancs 
quovis  modo  recondita  Ecclesiarum  pignora.  Hisce 
plane  divinis  opibus  illccti  prrc  aliis  Galli,  sacra 
Aeu//ara  qua  vi,  qua  prctio  a  detinentibus  bac  iliac  ex- 
torserunt."  And  this  learned  writer  brings  many 
examples  as  proofs. 
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the  Mohammedan  faith.1  And  they  would 
doubtless  have  gradually  induced  most  of 
their  subjects  to  apostatize  from  Christia- 
nity, had  they  not  been  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  various  battles  with  the  Christian 
kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  especially 
with  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  territories 
subject  to  them.2  Among  the  Danes,  Hun- 
garians, and  other  nations,  those  who  still 
adhered  to  their  ancient  superstitions  (and 
there  were  many  of  this  description  araon^ 
those  people)  very  cruelly  persecuted  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
nations  who  professed  Christianity.  To 
suppress  this  cruelty  the  Christian  princes 
in  one  place  and  another,  made  it  a  capital 


crime  for  their  subjects  to  continue  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  their  ancestors.  And  this 
severity  was  undoubtedly  more  efficacious 
for  extinguishing  the  inveterate  idolatry, 
than  the  instructions  given  by  persons  who 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  Christia- 
nity, and  who  dishonoured  its  purity  by 
their  corrupt  morals  and  their  superstitious 
practices.  The  still  unconverted  European 
nations  of  this  period,  the  Prussians,  the 
Lithuanians,  the  Slavonians,  the  Obotriti, 
and  others  inhabiting  the  lower  parts  of 
Germany,  continued  to  harass  the  neigh- 
bouring Christians  with  perpetual  wars  and 
incursions,  and  cruelly  to  destroy  the  lives 
of  many.3 


PART  II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OP  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  The  calamitous  state  of  the  Greek 
empire  impeded  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science  among  its  subjects.  The  Turks 
as  well  as  the  Saracens  were  continually 
divesting  the  empire  of  some  portion  of  its 
glory  and  power;  and  what  they  left  invio- 
late, the  civil  discords,  the  frequent  insur- 
rections, and  the  violent  dethronement  of 
emperors,  gradually  wasted  and  destroyed. 
Yet  there  was  here  and  there  an  individual 
who  cherished  and  encouraged  the  liberal 
arts,  both  among  the  emperors  (as  Alexius 
Comnenus)  and  among  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops.  Nor  would  the  controversies  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Latins,  allow  the  former 
to  despise  all  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing and  all  love  of  learning.  Owing  to  these 
causes,  the  Greeks  of  this  century  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  men  respectable  for 
their  learning  and  intellectual  culture. 

2.  I  omit  the  names  of  their  poets,  rhe- 
toricians, and  grammarians,  who  if  not  the 
best  were  at  least  tolerable.     Anion"-  their 


1  Hottinger,  Hiit.  Ecdes.  saccul.  xi.  sec.  ii.  p.  452  ; 
Ged  lei,  History  qf  the  Expulsion  of  (he  Moriscoes  out  of 
Spain,  among  his  MUeeUaneotu  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  &c. 

2  These  wars  between  the  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
an i  the  Mohammedans  or  Moors,  are  described  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  Mariana  and  Ferreras. 

'■  Eelmold,  Chron,  Savor,  lib.  i.  cap.  .w.  p.  S3, 
&c;  Adamni  Bremensis,  Bittor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvii. 
[Among  these  nations  many  persons  had  professed 
Christianity  j  but  on  account  Of  the  numberless  taxes 
laid  upon  them  particularly  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
cruelty  <>c  the  Christian  magistrates,  they  returned  to 
paganism  again  and  then  persecuted  the  Christians 

without  lie  rev.  Bee  Helniold  (lib.  i.  cap.  \\i.  xxiv. 
xxv.)  and  Adam.  Brem.  (lib.  ii.  cap.  x.xxii. )  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  Slavonian.*.  —  S>h(. 


historians  Leo  the  Grammarian,4  John 
Scylitzes,5  Cedrenus,6  and  some  others,  are 
not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence ;  although 
they  adhered  to  the  fabulous  stories  of 
their  countrymen,  and  were  not  free  from 
partiality.  Michael  Psellus,  a  man  in  high 
reputation,  was  a  pattern  of  excellence  in 
all  the  learning  and  science  of  his  age.  He 
also  laboured  to  excite  his  countrymen  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particularly 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  he 
attempted  to  explain  and  recommend  by 
various  productions.7  Among  the  Ara- 
bians the  love  of  science  still  flourished,  as 


4  He  was  the  continuator  of  Theophanes'  Chronicle 
from  a.d.  813  to  1013,  the  time  when  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written.  His  work  was  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  sub- 
joined to  Theophanes,  ed.  Combefis,  Paris,  1655,  fol.  and 
in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  torn.  vi.  p.  355-404. — blur. 

5  John  Scylitzes,  a  civilian  and  Curopalates  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote  a  History  of  Transactions  in  the 
East  from  a.d.  Sll  to  1057  ;  and  afterwards  continued 
it  to  a.d.  1081.  The  whole  was  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Gabe,  Venice,  1570,  fol.  and  the  latter 
part  in  Gr.  by  Goar,  Paris,  1648,  fol. — flJur. 

6  George  Cedrenus.  a  Greek  monk,  compiled  a  chro- 
nicle extending  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1057.  It  is  a 
mere  compilation  or  transcript  from  George  Syncellus, 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  then  from  Theo- 
phanes to  A.n.  813,  and  lastly  from  John  Scylitzes  to 
a.d.  1057.  It  was  first  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Hylander,  Basil,  1566,  fol.  and  afterwards  much  better 
and  with  notes  by  Fabrotus  and  Goar,  Paris,  1617.  foL; 
also  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  torn.  fill.  p.  1 — 697. 
—  Mur.  [1  may  state  here  that  a  new  edition  of  this 
great  work  of  the  French  press,  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byxan. 
was  commenced  at  Bonn  in  1828,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Niebuhr,  and  that  it  is  still  in  course  of  publication 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  I 
believe  about  45  volumes  have  already  appeared,  tl 
some  disappointment  has  been  felt  at  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  works  hare  been  edited.  6  Note 
7.  p.  896,  below.— A. 

7  Sec  Leo  Aliatius,  Diatriba  <?<  Psettis,  p.  I  l,ed.  Fa- 
bricius.  [Miehad  Psellus,  Junior,  was  i  f  noble  birth, 
a  senator  at  Constantinople,  tutor  to  Michael  Duces, 
afterwards  emperor,    lie  retired  to  ■  monastery  about 
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is  manifest  from  those  among  them  who  in 
this  century  excelled  in  the  sciences  of 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  mathematics. 

3.  In  the  West,  learning;  revived  in  some 
measure  among  those  devoted  to  a  solitary 
life,  or  the  monks  and  the  priests.  For 
other  people,  and  especially  the  nobles  and 
the  great,  despised  learning  and  science, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  church  or  aspired  to 
sacred  offices.  In  Italy,  schools  flourished 
here  and  there  after  the  middle  of  this 
century,  and  a  number  of  learned  men 
acquired  reputation  as  authors  and  in- 
structors. Some  of  these  afterwards  re- 
moved to  France  and  especially  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  there  taught  the  youth  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  church.2  The  French 
while  they  admit  that  they  were  indebted 
in  a  decree  to  learned  men  who  came  from 
Italy,  produce  also  a  respectable  list  of 
their  own  countrymen,  who  cultivated  and 
advanced  learning  in  this  age;  and  they 
name  numerous  schools  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  fame  of  their  teachers  and 
the  multitude  of  their  students.3  It  is 
indeed  unquestionable  that  the  French  paid 
great  attention  to  letters  and  the  arts,  and 
that  their  country  abounded  in  learned 
men,  while  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  was 
still  sunk  in  ignorance.  For  Robert  king 
of  France,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  a 
pupil  of  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II.  was  him- 
self a  learned  man,  and  a  great  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men.  His  reign 
terminated  in  the  year  1031,  and  his  great 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
learning  of  every  kind  was  not  unsuccess- 
ful.4 The  Normans  from  France,  after  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  lower  provinces 
of  Italy,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  dif- 
fused the  light  of  science  and  literature 
over  those  countries.  To  the  same  people 
belongs  the  honour  of  restoring  learning  in 


a.d  1077,  and  died  not  long  after.  He  wrote  a  metri- 
cal paraphrase,  and  a  prose  commentary  on  the  Can- 
ticles, on  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  tracts 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  on  the  ecclesiastical 
canons,  on  the  Quadrivium,  ke-  kc.  Many  of  his 
pieces  were  never  printed,  and  most  of  those  published 
were  published  separately. — Mur. 

1  Ehnacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  281  ;  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Eccles.  sacul.  xi.  p.  419,  &c- 

2  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  Svi,  torn.  iii.  p. 
871  ;  Giannone,  Histoire  de  Naples,  tome  ii.  p.  148. 

3  Seethe  Hist,  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  vii.  Intro- 
duction, passim;  BulKUS,  Hist.  .-lead.  Paris,  torn.  i. 
p.  855,  &c;  Le  Beuf,  Diss,  sur  Vet  at  des  Sciences  en 
France,  dr/juis  fa  mart  du  roy  Ttofo  rt.  \c.  which  is  pub- 
lished among   his  Diss,  sur  V  Hist.  Ecdles.  <t   Virile  de 

l'a ris,  tome  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  [Among  their  monastic 
schools  that  of  Bee  in  Normandy  taught  by  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm  was  particularly  celebrate. 1  ;  and  among 
their  episcopal  schools  were  those  of  liheims,  Liege, 
Orleans,  Tours,  Angers,  and  Chartres. — ScM. 

4  See  Daniel,  Hist,  de  fa  France,  tome  iii.  p.  58  ; 
Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  G3G,  et  passim. 


England.  For  William  the  Conqueror, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  a  man  of  discernment 
and  the  great  Maecenas  of  bis  time,  when  he 
had  conquered  England  in  the  year  10G6, 
made  commendable  efforts  by  inviting 
learned  men  from  Normandy  and  else- 
where, to  banish  from  the  country  barba- 
rism and  ignorance,  those  fruitful  sources 
of  so  many  evils.5  For  those  heroic  Nor- 
mans, who  had  been  so  ferocious  and  hostile 
to  all  learning  before  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, imbibed  after  their  conversion  a 
very  high  regard  both  for  religion  and  for 
learning. 

4.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  which  gra- 
dually  spread  among  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  was  attended  by  this 
consequence  that  more  schools  were  opened 
and  in  various  places  better  teachers  were 
placed  over  them.  Until  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  the  only  schools  in 
Europe  were  those  attached  to  the  monas- 
teries and  the  cathedral  churches  ;  and  the 
only  teachers  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred 
learning  were  the  Benedictine  monks. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  other 
priests  and  men  of  learning  undertook  the 
instruction  of  youth,  in  various  cities  of 
France  and  Italy ;  and  they  not  only 
taught  more  branches  of  science  than  the 
monks  but  adopted  a  happier  method  of 
inculcating  some  of  the  branches  previ- 
ously taught.  Among  these  new  teachers 
those  were  the  most  distinguished  who 
either  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain,  (which  was  a  very  common 
thing  in  this  age  with  those  who  aspired  after 
a  superior  education,)  or  at  least  read  the 
books  of  the  Arabians,  many  of  which  were 
translated  into  Latin.  For  such  masters 
taught  philosophy,  mathematics,  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  the  kindred  sciences,  in  a 
more  learned  and  solid  manner  than  they 
were  taught  by  the  monks,  or  by  those 
trained  in  monastic  schools.  For  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  school  of  Salerno 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  particular- 
ly famous  in  this  century;  and  to  this 
school,  medical  students  resorted  from 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  all 
the  medical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
teachers  at  Salerno,  was  derived  from  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Afri- 
ca, and  from  the  medical  works  of  the 
Arabs.6    From  the  same  schools  and  books 


5  See  the  Flit.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  viii.  p, 
171.  "  The  English,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  Hist-  major, 
lib.  i.  p.  4,  ed.  Watts,  "  before  the  time  of  William  were 
so  illiterate,  that  one  who  understood  grammar  was 
looked  upon  with  astonishment." 

8  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Mt  dii  JEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  935, 
Arc;  Giannone,  Hist.  de.  Kaples,  tome  ii.  p.  151  ;  Jo. 
Friend,  History  of  Physic  from  the  time  of  Galen,  Loud. 
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and  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  derived  those  futile  arts 
of  predicting  the  fortunes  of  men  by  the 
stars,  by  the  countenance,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  the  hands,  which  in  the 
progress  of  time  acquired  such  an  exten- 
sive currency  and  influence. 

5.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  so-called 
seven  liberal  arts  were  taught.  The  pu- 
pil commenced  with  grammar,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  to  logic 
or  dialectics.  Having  thus  mastered  the 
Trivium  as  it  was  called,  those  who  as- 
pired to  greater  attainments  proceeded 
with  slow  steps  through  the  Quadrivium,1 
to  the  honour  of  perfectly  learned  men. 
But  this  course  of  study  adopted  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  west,  was  not  a  little 
changed  after  the  middle  of  this  century. 
For  logic  (which  included  metaphysics  at 
least  in  part,)  having  been  improved  by 
the  reflection  and  skill  of  certain  close 
thinkers,  and  being  taught  more  fully  and 
acutely,  acquired  such  an  ascendency  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  that  they  ne- 
glected grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  other 
sciences,  both  the  elegant  and  the  abstruse, 
and  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  dialectics 
or  to  logical  and  metaphysical  discussions. 
For  whoever  was  well  acquainted  with 
dialectics  or  what  we  call  logic  and  meta- 
physics, was  supposed  to  possess  learning 
enough,  and  to  lose  nothing  by  being  igno- 
rant of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge.2 


1726,  8 vo.  And  who  does  not  know  that  the  Schola 
Salernitana  or  rules  for  preserving  health,  was  written 
in  this  century  by  the  physicians  of  Salerno  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  England  ? 

1  See  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  explained  in 
Note  2,  p.  178,  above.— It. 

2  Sec  the  citations  in  Bulscus,  Hist.  Acad.  Pans. 
torn.  i.  p.  408,  409,  511,  512.  To  show  how  true  the 
vulgar  maxim  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  I  here  subjoin  a  passage  from  the;  Metabgicum  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  a  writer  of  no  contemptible  abilities, 
lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  741,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1G39,  8vo.  "The 
poets  and  historians  were  held  in  contempt,  and  if  any 
one  studied  the  works  of  the  ancients  he  was  pointed 
at  and  ridiculed  by  everybody,  as  being  more  stupid 
than  the  ass  of  Arcadia  and  more  senseless  than  lead 
or  a  stone.  For  every  one  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  own  discoveries  or  those  of  his  master."—"  Thus 
men  became  at  once  consummate  philosophers;  for 
tlio  illiterate  novice  did  not  usually  continue  longer  at 
school   than  the  time  it  takes  young  birds  to  become 

1  "  -"  Bat  what  were-  the  things  taught  by  these 
new  doctors,  who  spent  more  sleeping  hours  than 
waking  ones  In  the  study  of  philosophy  ?  Lo,  all  things 
'         ie  new,  grammar  was  quite  another  thing,  dia- 

i.  'I   a   new  form,   rhetoric  was  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  a  ni  for  the  whole  Quadrivium 
■  i  up  derived  from  the  wry  sanctuary  of  philoso- 
phy, all  former  rale*  and  principles  being  discarded. 
Thej  talked  only  of  switableaets  (oonvenientia)  and 

i  ;  proof  I  resounded  from  e\  cry  mouth,  and  Very 
inept  !  or  crude  and  unphilo-ophie.i]  !  To  say  or  do 
anything  suitably  and  rationally,  «H  though!  to  1"' 
Impossible,  without  the  r\pn  M  •  tatenient  of  the  m.i;  :- 

Manase  and  reason  of  it."    The  auth  more  on 

the  same  subject,  for  which  see  his  work.  [The  latter 
part  of  the  extract  aho\c,  is  very  obscure  in  the  Otigi- 


Hence  arose  that  contempt  for  the  lan- 
guages, for  eloquence,  and  the  other 
branches  of  polite  learning,  and  that  gross 
barbarism  which  prevailed  for  several  cen- 
turies in  the  western  schools,  and  which 
had  a  corrupting  influence  on  theology  as 
well  as  philosophy. 

6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  in  this 
century  was  confined  wholly  to  what  they 
called  dialectics;  and  the  other  branches 
of  philosophy  were  unknown  even  by 
name.3  Moreover  their  dialectics  were 
miserably  dry  and  barren,  so  long  as  they 
were  taught  either  from  the  work  on  the 
ten  Categories  falsely  attributed  to  Au- 
gustine, or  from  the  Introductions  to  Aris- 
totle by  Porphyry  and  Averroes.4  Yet 
in  the  former  part  of  this  century  the 
schools  had  no  other  guide  in  this  science ; 
and  the  teachers  had  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  skill  to  expand  and  improve  the 
precepts  contained  in  these  works.  But 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  dialectics 
first  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  France. 
For  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  being 
introduced  into  France  from  the  schools 
of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  certain  emi- 
nent men  of  genius,  as  Berengarius,  Ros- 
celin,  Hildebert,  and  afterwards  Gilbert 
of  Porree,  Abelard,  and  others,  follow- 
ing the  guidance  of  Aristotle,  laboured 
to  extend  and  perfect  the  science. 

7.  None  however  obtained  greater  fame 
by  their  attempts  to  improve  the  science 
of  dialectics  and  render  it  practically  use- 
ful, than  Lanfranc  an  Italian,  who  was 
promoted  from  the  abbacy  of  St.  Stephen 
in  Caen  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury in  England,  Anselm  whose  last 
office  was  likewise  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Odo  who  became  bishop  of 
Cambray.  The  first  of  these  men  was  so 
distinguished  in   this  science  that  he  was 


nal  Latin,  at  least  when  thus  deprived  of  light  from  the 
context.  The  translation  here  given  is  not  ottered 
with  great  confidence. — Mur. 

8  In  the  writings  of  this  age,  wo  find  mention  indeed 
of  many  philosophers  ;  e.g.  Mancgold  the  philosopher, 
Adalard  the  philosopher,  and  many  more.  But  it 
would  mislead  us  to  attribute  to  the  term  the  meaning 
it  had  anciently  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
which  it  now  has.  In  the  style  of  the  middle  I 
philosopher  is  a  man  of  learning.  And  this  title  was 
given  to  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  though  ignorant 
of  everything  which  is  properly  called  philosophy. 
The  Chronicon  StUernittmvm  (in  Muratori's  Si-iipt. 
Iter.  Italiatr.  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  OXxiv.  p.  265)  States 
that  there  were  thirty-two  philosophers  at  Benevento 
in  the  tenth  century,  at  which  time  the  light  of  science 
scarcely  glimmered  in  Italy.  But  what  follows  this 
statement  shows  that  the  writer  Intended  t.>  designate 

grammarians,  and  persons  having   some  knowli 

the  liberal  arte. 

1  I'm-  an  account  of  the  philosophic  "«'  this 

eminent  Arabian,  seo  Witter.  Geschtcht*  det  Christ.  PAi- 
sar.  vol.   iv.   p.    116— 160,   in  addition  rarious 

sources  of  Information  refem  I  to  i;    Baziua  In  his 

Onomasticon  /.  (<  r.  vol.  ii.  p 
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commonly  called  the  dialectician ;  and  he 
applied  the  principles  of  the  science  with 
much  acuteness  to  the  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy with  his  rival,  Berengarius,  re- 
specting the  Lord's  supper.  The  second, 
Anselm,  in  his  dialogue  De  Grammatico, 
among  other  efforts  to  dispel  the  darkness 
of  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  investigated 
particularly  the  ideas  of  substance  and  of 
qualities  or  attributes.1  The  third,  Odo, 
taught  dialectics  with  great  applause,  and 
explained  the  science  in  three  works  De 
Sophista,  De  Complexibus,  and  De  He  et 
Ente,  which  however  are  not  now  extant.2 
The  same  Anselm,  who  laboured  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  dialectics;  a  man 
illustrious  and  renowned  in  many  respects, 
was  likewise  the  first  among  the  Latins 
who  rescued  metaphysics  and  natural 
theology  from  obscurity  and  neglect;  for 
he  explained  acutely  what  reason  can  teach 
us  concerning  God  in  two  treatises  which 
he  entitled  Monulogion  and  Proslogiun. 
He  it  was  who  invented  what  is  common- 
ly called  the  Cartesian  argument,  which 
aims  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  from 
the  very  conception  of  an  all-perfect  Na- 
ture implanted  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
conclusiveness  of  this  argument  was  as- 
sailed in  this  very  century  by  the  French 
monk  Gaunilo,  whom  Anselm  attempted 
to  refute  in  a  tract  expressly  on  the  sub- 
ject.4 

8.  But  the  science  of  dialectics  was 
scarcely  matured,  when  a  fierce  contest 
broke  out  among  its  patrons  respecting 
the  subject  matter  of  the  science.  This 
controversy  was  of  little  importance  in 
itself  and  one  that  had  long  been  agitated 
in  the  schools,  but  considered  in  its  conse- 
quences it  now  became  a  great  and  mo- 
mentous affair;  for  the  parties  applied 
their  different  theories  to  the  explanation 
of  religious  doctrines,  and  they  mutually 
charged  each  other  with  the  most  odious 
consequences.  They  were  all  agreed  in 
this,  that  dialectics  are  occupied  with  the 
consideration  and  comparison  of  general 
ideas  (rebus  universalibus);  because  parti- 
cular and  individual  things  being  liable  to 


1  This  dialogue  is  among  his  Works,  published  by 
Gerberon,  torn.  i.  p.  143,  &c. 

2  See  Herimann,  Narratio  Restaurationis  AbbatuB 
S.  Martini  Tornac.  in  D'Achery,  Spicifegiitm,  torn.  ii. 
p.  889,  &c.  of  the  new  edition.  '•  Odo,  though  well 
skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  particularly  eminent 
in  dialectics,  and  for  this  especially  his  school  was 
frequented  by  the  clergy." 

3  In  the  Monologion  a  person  is  represented  as  medi- 
tating or  reasoning  with  himself  alone;  in  the  Proilo- 
gion  the  same  person  is  represented  as  addressing  him- 
self to  God.— Blur. 

4  Gaunilo's  Tract  against  Anselm,  as  well  as  the 
answer  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  Ansehn's  Opera,  p.  35, 
36. 


change,  cannot  become  the  subject  matter 
of  fixed  and  invariable  science.  But  it  was 
debated  whether  these  general  ideas  with 
which  the  science  of  dialectics  is  concerned, 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  things,  or 
to  that  of  mere  words  or  names.  Some 
maintained  that  general  ideas  are  things 
which  have  real  existence ;  and  they  sup- 
ported their  opinion  by  the  authority  of 
Plato,  Boethius,  and  others  among  the 
ancients.  On  the  contrary  others  affirmed 
that  these  general  ideas  are  nothing  more 
than  words  or  names ;  and  these  quoted  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  and  others. 
The  former  were  called  Realists  and  the 
latter  Nominalists.  Each  of  these  parties 
became  in  process  of  time  subdivided  into 
various  sects,  according  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  explained  their  favou- 
rite doctrine.5  This  controversy  filled  all 
the  schools  in  Europe  for  many  centuries ; 
and  it  produced  frequently  mortal  combats 
among  the  theologians  and  the  philosophers. 
Some  learned  men  trace  back  its  origin  to 
the  controversy  with  Berengarius  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  supper;6  and  although  they 
have  no  authorities  to  adduce,  the  conjec- 
ture is  very  probable,  because  the  opinion 
of  the  Nominalists  might  be  used  very 
conveniently  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Berengarius  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 

9.  The  father  of  the  Nominalist  sect  was 
one  John,  a  Frenchman  called  the  Sophist, 
of  whom  almost  nothing  is  now  known  ex- 
cept  the  name.7  His  principal  disciples 
were  Robert  of  Paris,  Roscelin  of  Coni- 
peigne,  and  Arnulph  of  Laon;  and  from 


5  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  Nominalists  and 
likewise  of  the  dialectic  controversy  in  Briicker's  Hist. 
Crit.  Philos.  torn.  iii.  p.  904,  &c.  He  also,  as  his  cus- 
tom is,  mentions  the  other  writers  concerning  this 
sect.  Among  these  writers  is  John  Salabert,  a  presby- 
ter of  Agen,  whose  Philosophia  Nommalium  Vindicata 
was  published  at  Paris,  lGM,  8vo.  None  of  those  who 
have  treated  expressly  of  the  Nominalists  has  made 
use  of  this  very  rare  book.  I  have  befora  me  a  manu- 
script copy  transcribed  from  one  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France ;  for  the  printed  work  was  not  to  be 
obtained  in  that  country.  The  acute  Salabert  however 
is  at  more  pains  to  defend  the  philosophy  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists than  to  narrate  its  history.  And  yet  he  relates 
some  facts  which  are  generally  little  known. 

6  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  4 13.  Du 
Bois,  Hist.  Eccles.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  770. 

7  This  is  stated  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  Fragmen- 
tinn  Hist.  Franc,  a  Roberto  liege  ad  Mortem  Philtippi  I. 
which  is  extant  in  Du  Chesne's  Scrip.  Hist.  Franc'uc, 
torn.  iv.  p.  90.  This  writer  says  :  In  Dialectica  hi 
potentes  extiterunt  Sophista?,  Johannes,  qui  artem 
Sophistioam  vocalem  esse  disseruit,  &c  Bulseus,  in 
his  Il'st.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  443  and  612,  conjec- 
tures that  this  John  was  John  of  Chartres  surname  d 
the  Deaf,  an  eminent  physician  and  first  physician  to 
Henry  I.  the  king  of  France.  And  he  tells  us,  p.  377, 
that  John's  instructor  was  Giraldus  of  Orleans,  an  ex- 
traordinary poet  and  rhetorician  ;  but  of  this  he  brings 
no  proof.  Mabillon,  in  his  Annales  Benedictiiii,  torn. 
v.  lib.  lxvii.  sec.  78,  p.  2G1,  supposes  him  to  be  that 
John  who  made  known  to  Anselm  the  error  of  Rosce- 
lin, concerning  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 
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these  many  others  imbibed  the  doctrine. 
Perhaps  also  we  may  reckon  among  the 
disciples  of  John,  that  Raimbert  who  taught 
a  school  at  Lisle  in  Flanders ;  for  he  is  said 
to  have  read  logic  to  his  clergy  in  voce, 
whereas  Odo  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  read  it  to  his  disciples  in  re.1  But 
of  all  the  Nominalists  of  this  age  no  one 
acquired  greater  celebrity  than  Roscelin ; 
whence  he  has  been  regarded,  and  is  still 
regarded  by  many,  as  the  founder  of  this 
sect. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    OF    THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  All  the  records  of  these  times  bear 
testimony  to  the  vices  of  those  who  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
consequent  prostration  of  discipline  and  of 
all  religion.  The  western  bishops  when 
raised  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  counts,  and 
nobles,  and  enriched  with  territories,  towns, 
castles,  and  wealth  of  all  sorts,  became  de- 
voted to  their  pleasures  and  to  magnificence, 
and  hovered  about  courts  attended  by 
splendid  retinues  of  servants.2  At  the 
same  time  the  inferior  clergy,  few  of  whom 
exhibited  any  degree  of  virtue  and  integrity, 
gave  themselves  up  without  shame  to  frauds, 
debaucheries,  and  crimes  of  various  de- 
scriptions. The  Greeks  practised  a  little 
more  restraint ;  for  the  calamities  of  their 
country  would  not  allow  them  to  indulge 
themselves  extravagantly.  Yet  the  exam- 
ples of  virtue  among  them  were  few  and 
rare. 

2.  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  attained  their  greatest  height  during 
this  century,  though  it  was  by  gradual  ad- 
vances and  through  great  difficulties.  They 
exercised  indeed,  at  the  commencement  of 
mis  century,  very  great  power  in  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs;  for  they  were 
styled  by  most  persons  masters  of  the  world, 
and  popes,  or  universal  fathers ;  they  pre- 
sided also  everywhere  in  the  councils  by 
their  legates ;  they  performed  the  functions 

1   Ilorimann,  Hist.  Rettaurationis  Abbatii S.  Martini 
Tortiac.  in  D'Achcry,  Spicilegium,  torn.  ii.  p.  889. 

8  Sec  the  examples  of  Adalbert  (in  Adam.  Brem.  lib. 

111.  cap.  jodil.  p.  38;  lib.  It.  cap.   xxxv.   p.   52)  of 

Cunther  (in  Canisius,  Led.   AnVq.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p. 

of  Rlanasses  (in  Mabillon,  Muteun  Italic,  torn.  i. 

p,  114),  and  those  collected  by  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital. 

I  '■■•',  tom.  vi.  p.  72,  &c.     [Among  the  servants 

of  bishopi  in  these  times  wo  meet  with  the  ordinary 

of  courts,     in  Harzheim's  Concilia   German. 

torn.  iii.  p.  17.  &c.  we  read  :  "  The  duke  of  Brabant    Is 

orrtwrtothebp.  of  Utrecht    The  count  of  Gadders 

—his  hunter.    The  count  of  Holland  is  styled  and  is 

the  bp.  of  Utrecht's  marthal.    The  count  of  Ok  ■ 

the  bishop's  chamberlain.     Count  de  Benthera  is  the 

bishop's  jam'/or.    Lord  >!<•  Cocke  is  the  bishop's  butler. 

Lord  dc  Choer  is  the  bishop's  standard-foam*.'1 — Schl. 


of  arbiters  in  the  controversies  which  arose 
respecting  religious  doctrines  or  discipline; 
and  they  defended  with  moderation  the 
supposed  rights  of  the  church  against  the 
encroachments  of  kings  and  princes.  Yet 
their  authority  had  its  limits,  for  sovereign 
princes  on  the  one  hand  and  bishops  on  the 
other  made  such  resistance,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  could  not  overthrow  civil  govern- 
ments nor  destroy  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils.3 But  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  espe- 
cially [a.d.  1049],  the  pontiffs  laboured  by 
various  arts  to  remove  these  limitations. 
With  incessant  efforts  they  strove  to  be 
acknowledged  not  only  the  sovereign  legis- 
lators of  the  church,  superior  to  all  coun- 
cils, the  divinely  constituted  distributors 
of  all  the  offices,  and  dispensers  of  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  church,  but  also 
— what  was  the  extreme  of  arrogance — to 
be  acknowledged  as  lords  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  judges  of  kings,  or  kings 
over  all  kings.4  These  unrighteous  designs 
were  opposed  by  the  emperors,  by  the  kings 
of  France,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  duke 
of  Normandy  but  now  king  of  England,  a 
most  vigorous  asserter  of  the  rights  of 
kings  against  the  pontiffs,5  and  by  other 
sovereigns.  Nor  were  the  bishops  wholly 
silent,  especially  those  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; but  others  of  them  succumbed  being 
influenced  either  by  superstition  or  by 
motives  of  interest.  Thus  although  the 
pontiffs  did  not  obtain  all  they  wished  for, 
yet  they  secured  no  small  part  of  it. 


3  A  very  remarkable  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  this  century  has  been  collected  from  the  Epistles 
of  Gregory  VII.  by  Launoi,  in  his  Assertio  contra 
Priinlegium  S.  Mcdardi,  par.  ii.  cap.  xxxi. ;  Optra, 
tom.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  307.  From  this  summary  it  appears 
that  even  this  Gregory  himself  did  not  claim  absolute 
power  over  the  church. 

"*  Before  Leo  IX.  there  is  no  example  of  a  Roman 
pontiff's  assuming  the  power  to  transfer  countries  and 
provinces  from  their  owners  to  other  persons.  But 
this  pope  generously  gave  to  the  Normans,  ther.  reign- 
ing in  the  south  of  Italy,  both  the  provinces  which  they 
then  occupied  and  also  such  as  they  might  wrest  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens.  Malaterra,  Hist.  Sicula, 
lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  in  Muratori's  Script.  Hal.  tom.  v.  p.  5o3. 

5  See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novorum,  lib.  i.  p.  29,  Sec.  sub- 
joined to  Anselm,  Opera.  And  yet  this  very  William 
who  so  openly  and  vigorously  resisted  the  extension  of 
pontifical  and  episcopal  power,  is  himself  a  proof  that 
the  kings  of  Europe,  when  the  desire  of  extending  or 
confirming  their  power  demanded  it,  did  imprudently 
feed  the  lust  of  dominion  which  reigned  in  the  breasts 
of  the  pontiffs.  For  when  he  was  preparing  to  invade 
England,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pontiff,  Alexander 
II.  "in  order"  as  Matthew  Paris  says,  Hist. 
lib.  i.  p.  2)  "that  the  enterprise  might  be  Ban 
by  Apostolic  authority.  And  the  pope,  after  con- 
sidering the  claims  of  both  the  parties,  Bent  ■  standard 
to  William  as  the  omen  of  kinglj  power."  And  the 
Normans,  I  can  suppose,  did  the  same  thins';  humbly 
requesting  Leo  IX.  to  confer  on  them  the  ten 
which  they  now  occupied  and  thoi  they  might  after- 
wards seize.  What  wonder  then  I  al  the  •,  mill's 
should  claim  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  when 
kings  and  princes  th  ted  to  th<  m  this 

vc-.y  thing  P 
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3.  Those  who  presided  over  the  Latin 
church  from  the  death  of  Sylvester  II.  in 
the  year  1003  till  a.d.  1012,  namely,  John 
XVII.  John  XVIII.  and  Sergius  IV. 
neither  did  nor  suffered  anything  great  or 
remarkable.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  however 
that  they  were  elevated  to  the  chair,  with 
the  approbation  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  emperors.  Benedict  VIII.  who  was 
created  pontiff  in  1012,  being  driven  from 
Rome  by  one  Gregory  his  competitor,  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II. 
called  the  Saint ;!  was  restored  by  him  and 
reigned  peacefully  till  the  year  1024. 
Under  his  reign  the  celebrated  Normans, 
who  afterwards  acquired  so  much  fame, 
first  came  into  Italy  and  subdued  its 
southern  parts.  Benedict  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  John  XIX.  who  presided 
over  the  church  till  a.d.  1033.  These  five 
pontiffs  appear  to  have  sustained  respecta- 
ble moral  characters.2  But  very  different 
from  them,  yea,  a  most  flagitious  man  and 
capable  of  every  crime  was  their  successor 
Benedict  IX.  The  Roman  citizens  there- 
fore in  the  year  1038  hurled  him  from  St. 
Peter's  chair,  but  he  was  restored  soon  after 
by  the  emperor  Conrad.  As  he  continued 
however  in  his  base  conduct,  the  Romans 
again  expelled  him  in  the  year  1044,  and 
gave  the  government  of  the  church  to  John, 
bishop  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Sylvester  III.  After  three  months, 
Benedict  forcibly  recovered  his  power  by 
the  victorious  arms  of  his  relatives  and  ad- 
herents, and  Sylvester  was  obliged  to  flee. 
But  soon  after  finding  it  impossible  to  ap- 
pease the  resentments  of  the  Romans,  he 


1  This  statement,  that  Benedict  was  driven  from 
Rome  by  Gregory  and  implored  the  succour  of  king 
Henry  II.  is  given  also  by  Baronius,  ad.  ami.  1012,  sec. 
G,  and  by  Pagi,  Breviar.  Pontif.  Vita  Bened.  viii.  sec. 
2.  But  it  is  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Dit- 
mar's  Chronicon,  lib.  iv.  near  the  end,  p.  339,  Ditmar 
says:  "Papa  Benedictus  Gregorio  cuidam  in  electione 
prsevaluit.  Ob  hoc  iste  (not  Benedict,  for  he  had  the 
superiority,  but  Gregory)  ad  nativitatein  Domini  ad 
regem  in  Palithi  (Pcelde)  venit  cum  omni  appavatu 
apostolico,  expulsionem  suam  omnibus  lamentando 
innotescens." — See  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1012,  and  the 
(German)  translator's  notes  there. — Schl.  [But  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  Gregory  was  the  suitor  to  king 
Henry.  If  he  lost  his  election  how  could  he  appear 
before  the  king  in  the  pontifical  habiliments,  never 
having  been  pope?  But  suppose  Benedict,  after  "pre- 
vailing in  the  election,"  and  being  put  in  possession  of 
the  papacy,  to  have  been  vanquished  and  "expelled" 
from  Rome  by  his  antagonist,  he  might  well  flee  to  the 
king  in  the  habiliments  and  might  there  plead  that  he 
had  prevailed  in  the  election,  and  complain  of  his  ex- 
pulsion. Besides  it  is  certain  that  it  was  Benedict 
who  crowned  king  Henry  as  emperor,  upon  his  first 
arrival  at  Rome,  Feb.  1014.  It  is  therefore  supposed 
that  the  people  of  Rome  finding  Benedict  to  be  sup- 
ported by  tVie  king,  restored  him  of  their  own  accord. 
See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  322,  &c. — 
Mur. 

8  Yet  Benedict  was  rescued  from  purgatory  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Odilo,  and  John  obtained  the  papacy  by 
base  means; — according  to  Baronius,  ad  ann.  1012, 
sec.  1 — 4. — Mur. 


sold  the  pontificate  to  John  Gratian,  arch- 
presbyter  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  VI.  Thus  the  church  now  had 
two  heads,  Sylvester  and  Gregory.  The 
emperor,  Henry  III.  terminated  the  dis- 
cord; for  in  the  council  of  Sutri  a.d.  1046, 
he  caused  Benedict,  Gregory,  and  Sylves- 
ter, to  be  all  declared  unworthy  of  the 
pontificate ;  and  he  placed  over  the  Romish 
church  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  as- 
sumed the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  II.3 

4.  On  the  death  of  Clement  II.  a.d. 
1047,  Benedict  IX.  who  had  been  twice 
before  divested  of  the  pontificate,  seized 
the  third  time  upon  that  dignity.  But  the 
year  following  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Damasus  II.  or  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen, 
whom  the  emperor  Henry  III.  had  created 
pontiff  in  Germany  and  sent  into  Italy. 
Damasus  dying  after  a  very  short  reign  of 
twenty-three  days,  Henry  III.  at  the  diet 
of  Worms  in  the  year  1048  elevated  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Toul,  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
This  pontiff  bears  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  in 
the  papal  catalogue,  and  on  account  of  his 
private  virtues  and  his  public  acts  has  been 
enrolled  among  the  Saints.  Yet  if  we  ex- 
cept his  zeal  for  augmenting  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  for 
correcting  some  more  flagrant  vices  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  councils  which  he  held  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  we  shall  find 
nothing  in  his  character  or  life  to  entitle 
him  to  such  honour.  At  least  many  of 
those  who  on  other  occasions  are  ready  to 
palliate  the  faults  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
censure  freely  the  last  acts  of  his  reign. 
For  in  the  year  1053  he  rashly  made  war 
upon  the  Normans,  whose  dominion  in 
Apulia  near  his  estates  excited  his  appre- 
hensions. And  the  consequence  was  that 
he  became  their  prisoner,  and  was  carried 
to  Benevento.  Here  his  misfortunes  so 
preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  he  fell  sick ; 
but  after  a  year's  captivity  he  was  set  at 
libertv,  conducted  to  Rome,  and  there  died 
on  the  19th  of  April  a.d.  1054.4 

5.  Leo  IX.  was  succeeded  in  the  year 
1055  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Victor  II.5  and  he 
was  followed  a.d.   1058  by  Stephen  IX. 


3  In  this  account  of  the  pontiffs  I  have  followed  the 
best  historians,  Anton,  and  Fran.  Pagi,  Papebroch, 
and  Muratori  in  his  Annates  Itatux,  disregarding  what 
Baronius  and  others  allege  in  defence  of  Gregory  VI- 

4  See  the  Acta  Sand  or.  ad  d.  19  Aprilis,  torn.  iii.  p. 
G42,  &c;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  vii.  p.  459; 
Giannonc,  Hist,  de  Naples,  tome  ii.  p.  52  [lib.  ix.  cap. 
iii.] — Mur. 

5  Leo  of  Ostia  states  that  Hildebrand,  a  subdeacon  of 
the  Romish  church,  was  sent  by  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Rome  to  the  emperor  in  Germany  requesting  per- 
mission to  elect,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  whom  he 
should  deem  most  fit  to  be  pope  ;  and  the  request  being 
granted,  Hildebrand  selected  this  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 
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brother  to  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain. 
Neither  of  these,  so  far  as  is  now  known, 
performed  anything  worthy  of  notice. 
Greater  celebrity  was  obtained  by  Nicolaus 
IT.  who  was  previously  bishop  of  Florence, 
and  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1053.  * 
For  John,  Bishop  of  Veletri,  who,  with  the 
appellation  of  Benedict  X.  has  been  in- 
serted between  Stephen  IX.  and  Nicolaus 
II.  does  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  popes  ;  because  after  nine  months  he 
was  compelled  to  renounce  the  office  which 
a  faction  at  Rome  had  induced  him  to 
usurp.  In  a  council  at  Rome  which  he 
assembled  in  the  year  1059,  Nicolaus  sanc- 
tioned, among  other  regulations  calculated 
to  remedy  the  inveterate  evils  in  the 
church,  a  new  mode  of  electing  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  which  was  intended  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tumults  and  civil  wars  which  so  often 
took  place  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  di- 
vided the  people  into  factions  when  a  new 
head  of  the  church  was  to  be  appointed. 
He  also  in  due  form  created  Robert  Guis- 
card,  a  Norman,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
be  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  Romish  church 
and  would  pay  an  annual  tribute.  By 
what  right  Nicolaus  could  do  this  does  not 
appear ;  for  he  was  not  lord  of  those  terri- 
tories which  he  thus  gave  to  the  Normans.2 
Perhaps  he  relied  upon  the  fictitious  dona- 
tion of  Constantino  the  Great ;  or  perhaps 
with  Hildebrand,  the  Romish  archdeacon 
who  afterwards  became  supreme  pontiff 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  he  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  world  belonged  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  Christ's  vicegerent ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  this  Hildebrand 
guided  him  in  all  his  measures.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom or  that  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  still 
exists,  and  of  that  right  of  sovereignty  over 
this  kingdom  which  the  Roman  pontiffs 
assert  and  the  Neapolitan  kings  recognise 
from  year  to  year. 

0.  Before  the  reign  of  Nicolaus  II.  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  elected,  not  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  cardinals  but  by  those  of 
the  whole  Roman  clergy  ;  nor  by  theirs 
alone,  for  men  of  military  rank,  that  is,  the 


But  thla  story  is  very  Improbable ;  and  it  la  more  lSkely 
that  Bermanus  Contractus  was  better  acquainted  with 
tii"  beta,  who  states  (ad  ana.  1054)  thai  the  a 

held  a  council  at  Mcnt/.  in  which  Victor  II.  was 
elected.      It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  this  pope  and 

nil  pi  deeeesors  continued  to  bold  their  former  biahop- 
ricks  when  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.    See  IVfora- 
tori,  Annate*,  ad  ami.  lOftft.     Schl. 
i  Betides  t » » •  ■  common  historians  of  the  pontiffs  the 

Benedictine  Monks  have  treated  particularly  of  Nico- 
laus II.  La  their  Hi  I  "Littkr.dt  la  Franc*,  tome  viil. 
p.  51  A. 

*  See  Ularatori,    Annul  <,  torn.  \\.   p,  i  s<;.      Baro- 
nius,  Annalet,  ad  aim.  10 


nobles  and  also  the  citizens,  and  in  a  word 
all  the  people  of  Rome,  gave  their  voice. 
Among  such  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous 
multitude,  it  was  unavoidable  that  there 
should    be    parties,   cabals,   and    contests. 
Nicolaus  therefore  ordered  that  the  cardi- 
nals,bishops,  and  cardinal-presbyters,  should 
elect  the  pontiff,  yet  without  infringing  the 
established  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors 
in  this  important  business.     At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  exclude   the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  nor  the  citizens  and  people,  from  all 
part  in  the  election  ;  for  he  required  that 
the  assent  of  all  these  should  be  asked  and 
obtained.3     From  this  time  onwards,   the 
cardinals  always  acted  the  principal  part 
in  the  choice  of  a  new  pontiff;  and  yet  for 
a  long  time  they  were  much  impeded  in 
their  functions  both  by  the  priests  and  the 
Roman  citizens,  who  either  laid  claim  to 
their  ancient  rights  or  abused  the  power 
given  to  them  of  approving  the  election. 
These  altercations  were  at  length  termi- 
nated  in  the  following  century  by  Alexan- 
der III.  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  per- 
fect what  was  begun  by  Nicolaus,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  power  of  creating  a  pon- 
tiff to  the  college  of  cardinals.4 

7.  From  this  period  therefore  the  august 
college  of  Romish  cardinals,  and  that  high 
authority  which  they  possess  even  to  this 
day  both  in  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  and 
in  other  matters,  must  be  dated.  By  the 
title  cardinals,  Nicolaus  understood  the 
seven  bishops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rome  or  the  suffragans  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  of  whom  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was 
chief,  and  who  were  thence  called  cardinal 
bishops ;  together  with  the  twenty-eight 
ministers  of  the  parishes  in  Rome  or  chief 
presbyters  of  the  churches,  who  were  called 
cardinal  clerks  or  presbyters.  To  these  in 
process  of  time  others  were  added  first  by 
Alexander  II.  and  then  by  other  pontiffs; 
partly  to  satisfy  those  who  complained  that 
they  were  unjustly  excluded  from  a  share 
in  the  election  of  pontiffs,  and  partly  for 
other  reasons.  Therefore  although  the  ex- 
alted order    of  purpled  dignitaries  in  the 


3  The  decree  of  Nicolaus  respecting  the  election  of 
Roman  pontiffs  is  found  in  the  colleetions  of  the 
Councils,  and  in  many  other  works.  Bet  the  copies 
of  it,  as  I  have  learned  by  comparing  them,  differ  ex- 
ceedingly ;  gome  being  longer  and  others  shorti  i'. 
favouring  the  imperial  prerogative  more,  and 

less.  The  most  extended  form  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Chronicon  Farfense,  published  in  Muratori, 
Rar,  Ftaticar.  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  (lie.  Verj  difl  renf 
bis  is  the  form  exhibited  by  Hegoof  Fieurj  in 
his  book  De  Begin  Pofertati  et  Saeeriotaii  D  jnitate, 
in   l'.alu/e,     lHsTr/>,nir„,   torn.    iv.    p.    W.      ?ef    ail    the 

copies  universally  agree  in  the  point ;  we  bene  stated* 
■  Mabillon,  Onwmtnt.       Ord.  Roman,  tons  it. 

■  d'   hi  1     ."./:/-  |  in,    l>.  o\iv.  ;    <  .  nni,     /' 

urn  Lntfrmt.  Strphani  III.  p.  xtHI.  Rom.  I7M 
ItO;   Pagi,    Breciar.  Pontif.  Romanot    torn.  ii.  p.  871 
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CENTURY  XT. 


[Part  it. 


Romish  church  denominated  cardinals  had 
its  commencement  in  this  century,  yet  it 
did  not  acquire  the  settled  character  and 
the  form  of  a  real  college  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  next  century.1 


i  Concerning  the  cardinals,  their  name,  origin,  and 
rights,  very  many  persons  have  written  treatises  ;  and 
these  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliogr. 
Antiq.  p.  455,  456,  by  Sagittarius,   Introd.  ad  Hist. 
Eccles.  cap.  xxix.  p.  771  ;  and  in  Schmidt's  Supplement, 
p.  644;  by  Gryphius,  Fsagoge  ad  Hist.  Sceculi  xvii.  p. 
430.     To  those  I  add  Thomassin's,   Disciplina  Ecclesice 
vet.  et  nova,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxv.  cxvi.  p.  616  ;  and 
Muratori,  whose  Diss,  de  Origine  Cardinalatus  is  in  his 
Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  sEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  156. — Among  these 
writers  are  many  who  are  both  copious  and  learned ; 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  any  one  of  them  is  so  lucid 
and  precise  as  he  should  be  in  respect  to  the  grand 
points  of  inquiry,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  office. 
Many  expend  much  time  and  labour  in  ascertaining 
the  import  of  the  word,  and  tracing  its  use  in  ancient 
authors  ;  which  is  not  unsuitable  indeed  for  a  philolo- 
gist, but  is  of  little  use  to  give  us  clear  views  of  the 
college  and  dignity  of  cardinals.     It  is  certain  that  the 
word  cardinal,  whether  used  of  things  or  persons  or  as 
the  appellative  of  a  certain  clerical  order,  was  of  dubious 
import,  being  used  in  various  senses  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.    We  also  know  that  this  title  anciently 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  was  common  to  nearly  all  the 
churches  of  the  Latins ;  nor  was  it  applied  only  to  what 
are  called  secular  clergymen,  but  likewise  to  regular 
ones  as  abbots,  canons,  and  monks,  though  with  some 
difference   in   signification.      But    after  the    time   of 
Alexander  III.  the  common  use  of  the  word  was  gra- 
dually laid   aside,   and  it  became  the   exclusive  and 
honorary  title  of  those  who  had  the  right  of  electing 
the  pontiffs.     When  we  undertake  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  the  inquiry 
is  not  who  were  they  that  were  anciently  distinguished 
from  the  other  clergy  by  the  title  of  cardinals,  both 
among  the  Latins  generally  and  at  Rome  in  particular ; 
nor  is  the  object  to  ascertain  the  original  import  and 
the  propriety  of  the  term,  or  in  how  many  different 
senses  it  was  used ;  but  the  sole  inquiry  is  whom  did 
Nicolaus  II.  understand  by  the  appellation  cardinals, 
when  he  gave  to  the  cardinals  of  Rome  the  sole  power 
of  electing  the  pontiffs,  excluding  the  other  clergy,  the 
knights,  the  citizens,  and  the  people  at  large.     If  this 
can  be  ascertained,  the  origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
will  be  seen ;  and  it  will  likewise  aopear  how  far  the 
modern  cardinals  differ  from  those  who  first  held  the 
office.     Now  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  in  my  view  is 
manifest  from  the  edict  of  Nicolaus  itself.     "  We  or- 
dain," says  the  pontiff  (according  to  Hugo  of  Fleury  in 
Baluze,    Miscellanea,  torn.   iv.    p.   62),    "that  on  the 
demise  of  a  pontiff  of  this  universal  Roman  church,  the 
cardinal  bishops  in  the  first  place  hold  a  solemn  con- 
sultation among  themselves,  and  then  forthwith  advise 
with  the  cardinal  clerks;  and  so  let  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  give  their  assent  to  the  new 
election."     The  pontiff  here  very  obviously  divides  the 
cardinals  who  are  to  elect  a  pope  into  two  classes, 
cardinal  bishops  and   cardinal   clerks.      The  former 
beyond  ah  controversy  were  the  seven  bishops  of  the 
city  and  its  dependent  territory,  the  comprovinciules 
Episcopi,  as  Nicolaus  afterwards  calls  them,  borrowing 
a  phrase  from  Leo  I.     [These  seven  bishops  were  those 
of  Ostia  (Ostiensis),  of  Porto  (Fortuensis),  of  Albano 
(Albanensis),  of  St.  Rufina  or  Silva  Candida,  of  Fras- 
cati  (Tusculanus),  of  Palestrina  (Prainestinus),  and  of 
La  Sabina  (Sabinensis). — Mur.~\     These  seven  bishops 
long  before  this  period  bore  the  title  of  cardinal  bishops. 
And  the  pontiff  himself  puts  this  construction  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  indicating  that  he  understood  the  cardinal 
bishops  to  be  those  to  whom  belonged  the  consecration 
of  a  pontiff  after  his  election  :  "Because  the  apostolic 
see  can  have  no  metropolitan  over  it,"  (to  whom  In 
that  case  would  belong  the  principal  part  in  the  ordi- 
nation) "  the  cardinal  bishops  undoubtedly  supply  the 
place  of  a  metropolitan ;  for  they  it  is  who  raise  the 
pontiff  elect  to  the  summit  of  his  apostolic  elevation." 
And  that  it  was  the  custom  for  those  seven  bishops 
above  named  to  consecrate  the  Roman  pontiffs,  is  a 


8.  Notwithstanding  Nicolaus  II.  had  for- 
bidden any  infringement  on  the  right  of 
the  emperor  to  ratify  the  election  of  a  pon- 
tiff, yet  on  the  death  of  Nicolaus  in  10GI, 


fact  known  to  all  men.     Nicolaus  would  have  these 
cardinal  bishops  therefore  first  to  hold  a  consultation 
by  themselves  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
for  the  high  office  of  pontiff.     Immediately  after  they 
were  to  call  in  the  cardinal  clerks,  and  with  them  as 
forming  one  body  of  electors  they  were  to  choose  a 
pontiff.     Clerk  here  is  the  same  as  presbyter.     And  all 
admit  that  the  cardinal  presbyters  were  the  ministers 
who  had  charge  of  the  twenty-eight  parishes  or  prin- 
cipal churches  in  Rome.     All  the  remaining  clergy  of 
Rome,  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity,  Nicolaus  excludes 
expressly  from  the  office  of  electors  of  the  pontiffs. 
And  yet  he  would  have  "  the  clergy  and  the  people  give 
their  assent  to  the  new  election;"  that  is,  he  leaves 
them  what  is  called  a  negative  voice  or  the  right  of 
approving  the  election.     It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
college  of  electors  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were- 
afterwards  denominated  cardinals  in  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar sense  of  the  word,  as  this  college  was  at  first  con- 
stituted by   Nicolaus,   embraced   only  two   orders  of 
persons,  namely,  cardinal  bishops  and  cardinal  clerks 
or  presbyters.     And  of  course  we  are  not  to  follow 
Onuphr.  Panvinus  fcited  by  Mabillon,    Comment,    in 
Ordinem  Roman,  in  his  Museum  Italicum,  torn.  ii.  p. 
cxv.)  who  undoubtedly  errs  when  he  says  that  Alex- 
ander III.  added  the  cardinal  bishops  to  the  college  of 
cardinals.     And  they  also  are  to  be  disregarded  who 
suppose  there  were  cardinal  deacons  in  the  electoral 
college  from  the  beginning.     There  were  indeed  then, 
and  there  had  long  been,  as  there  are  at  the  present  day, 
cardinal  deacons  at  Rome,  that  is,  superintendents  of 
the  diakonus  or  churches  from  whose  revenues  the  poor 
are   supported  and   to   which   hospitals  are  annexed. 
But  Nicola-js  committed  the  business  of  electing  the 
pontiffs  solely  to  such  cardinals  as  were  bishops  and 
clerks,  so  that  he  excluded  deacons.     And  hence  in  the 
diploma  of  the  election  of  Gregory  VII.  the  cardinals 
are  plainly  distinguished  from  deacons.     But  this  de- 
cree of  Nicolaus  could  not  acquire  at  all  the  force  of  a 
fixed  law.     "  It   is   evident,"  says   Anselm  of  Lucca 
(Lid.  ii.  contra  Wibertum  Antipapam,  et  ejus  sequaces, 
in  Canisius,  Led.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  383),  "  It  is 
evident  that  the  above-mentioned  decree,"  (of  Nicolaus, 
for  of  that  he  is  speaking)  "  is  of  no  importance,  nor 
did  it  ever  have  any  force.     And  by  saying  this  I  do 
not  injure  Pope  Nicolaus  of  blessed  memory,  nor  dero- 
gate at  all  from  his  honour. — Being  a  man  he  could  not 
be  secured  against  doing  wrong."     Anselm  is  speaking 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  decree  which  secures  to 
the  emperors  the  right  of  confirming  the  elections  of 
pontiffs  ;  but  what  he  says  is  true  of  the  whole  decree. 
For  those  who  were  excluded  by  it  from  this  most  im- 
portant transaction,   namely,  first  the  seven  palatine 
judges  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  the  Primicerius, 
Secundiceriuft,  Arcarius,  Saccellarius,  Protoscrinarius-, 
Primicerius  Defensorum,  and  the  Adminiculator  ;  next, 
the  higher  clergy  who  filled  the  more  important  offices, 
and  also  the  inferior  clergy,  priests,  deacons,  &c.  and 
lastly,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  common  people,  com- 
plained that  injury  was  done  them;   and  they  raised 
commotions  and  gave  trouble  to  the  cardinals  whom 
Nicolaus  had  constituted  [sole  electors].     Therefore  to 
appease  these  tumults  Alexander  III.  thought  proper 
to  extend  and  enlarge  the  college  of  those  now  called 
cardinals  in  the  restricted  sense.     And  he  accordingly 
added  to  the  list  of  cardinals  certain  priests  of  high 
rank,  namely,  the  prior  or  arch-presbyter  of  the  Lateran 
church,  the  arch-presbyters  o£  St.  Peter  and  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  the  abbots  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Laurence 
without  the  walls;  and  after  these  the  seven  palatine 
judges  which  have  been  mentioned.     See  Cenni,  Prof. 
ad  Condi.  Lateran.  Stephani   III.  p.  xix.  ;  Mabillon, 
Comment,  ad  Ord.   Human,  ex  Panvino,  p.   115.     By 
this  artifice  the  higher  clergy  or  those  of  superior  rank, 
were  vanquished  and  ceased  to  disturb  the  elections  of 
the  cardinals.  For  the  heads  of  this  body  of  clergy  being 
admitted    into  the   electoral   college,  "the  rest   could 
neither  effect   nor  attempt  anything.      The  inferior 
clergy  still  remained.    But  they  were  reduced  to  silence 
in  the  same  way ;  for  their  leaders,  the  cardinal  dea- 
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the  Romans  at  the  instigation  of  Hilde- 
brand,  then  archdeacon  and  afterwards 
pontiff  of  Rome,  proceeded  without  con- 
sulting Henry  IV.  not  only  to  elect,  but 
to  consecrate  Anselm  the  bishop  of  Lucca 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
When  the  news  of  this  reached  Agnes,  the 
mother  of  Henry,  through  the  bishops  of 
Lombardy,  she  assembled  a  council  at 
Basle  ;  and  to  maintain  the  majesty  and 
authority  of  her  son  then  a  minor,  she 
there  had  Cadolaus,  bishop  of  Parma,  ap- 
pointed pontiff,  who  took  the  name  of  Hono- 
rius  II.  Hence  a  long  and  severe  contest 
arose  between  the  two  pontiffs,  in  which 
Alexander  indeed  prevailed,  but  he  could 
never  bring  Cadolaus  to  abdicate  the  pa- 
pacy.1 ^ 

9.  This  contest  was  a  trifle  compared 
with  those  direful  conflicts  which  Alexan- 
der's successor,  Gregory  VII.  whose  former 
name  was  Hildebrand,  produced  and  kept 
up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  Tus- 
can of  obscure  parentage,  first  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  then  archdeacon  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  all  along  from  the  reign  of  Leo 
IX.  he  had  governed  the  pontiffs  by  his 
counsels  and  influence;  when  in  the  year 
107-3  and  during  the  very  obsequies  of 
Alexander,  he  was  hailed  pontiff  by  the 
united  suffrages  indeed  of  the  Romans, 
but  contrary  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
enjoined  by  the  decree  of  Nicolaus.  When 
the  election  was  laid  before  Henry  IV. 
king  of  the  Romans,  by  the  ambassadors 
from  Rome,  he  gave  it  his  approbation; 
but  greatly  to  his  own  injury  and  to  the 
detriment  both  of  the  church  and  the  pub- 
lic.2    For  Hildebrand  beino-    elevated  to 


cons  or  regionarii,  were  admitted  into  the  electoral 
college;  and  after  this  the  whole  mass  of  deacons, 
pub-deacons,  acolythists,  &c.  had  to  be  quiet.  But 
which  of  the  pontliTs  it  was,  whether  Alexander  III.  or 
some  other,  who  admitted  the  principal  deacons  at 
Rome  to  the  rank  of  cardinals,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  This  however  I  am  sure  of,  that  it  was 
done  in  order  to  pacify  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were 
dissatisfied  at  the  violation  of  their  rights.  When  all 
the  clergy,  both  the  higher  and  the  lower,  were  appeased, 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  exclude  the  Roman  people 
from  the  election  of  pontiffs.  Hence  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  when  his  successor,  Victor  III.  [rather 
Lncins  III.-  Mar]  was  to  be  chosen,  the  assent  and 
approbation  of  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  people  were 
sought  M  bad  always  heen  done  before  ;  hut  the  college 
of  cardinals  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people,  created 
tii1'  pontiff,  I  nd  the  same  custom  has  continued  down 
rat  Bge.  Some  tell  us  that  Innocent  II. 
[a. i).  1130]  was  chosen  by  the  cardinals  only,  or 
without  tin-  voice  of  the  clergy  and  people.  Sec  Pagi, 
rr.  I'nutif.  Romanor.  torn.  ii.  p.  615.     I  grant  it 

was  so;  but  it  is  ;:1  o  true  that  this  election  of  Inno- 
cent was  irregular  and  disorderly,  and  therefore  was 
no  example  of  the  ordinary  practice  at  that  time. 

1  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  torn.  1L  p.  IC6;  Hascoviasi 
1),  Rebus  tub  Henrim  IV.  >t  /'.  lib.  i.  p.  7,  fto.;  1'ajri. 
Breoiar.  I'nutif.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  335,  &c;  Blura- 
tori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  2\  I. 

2  The  writers  wlio  d(    cribe  tie    !i;'e  and  Sj  bl<  vements 


the  chair  of  St.  Peter, — a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary abilities  and  competent  to  the 
greatest  undertakings,  intrepid,  sagacious, 
and  full  of  resources,  but  beyond  measure 
proud,  pertinacious,  impetuous,  un tracta- 
ble, and  destitute  of  true  religious  princi- 
ple and  piety, — he  being  elevated,  I  sayr 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth, laboured  during  his  whole  life 
to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  and  augment 
the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  sub- 
ject the  whole  church  to  the  sole  will  and 
power  of  the  pontiff,  to  exempt  all  clergy- 
men and  all  church  property  wholly  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
to  render  all  kingdoms  tributary  to  St. 
Peter.  The  extravagance  of  his  views 
and  the  vastness  of  his  plans  are  dis- 
coverable in  those  noted  propositions, 
which  from  his  name  are  called  the  Dic- 
tates of  Hildebrand.3 


of  Gregory  VII.  are  mentioned  by  Sagittarius,  Intro- 
duct,  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  G87,  &c.  and  Schmidt, 
iu  his  Supplem.  torn.  ii.  p.  627,  &c.  But  especially 
should  be  consulted  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  v.  Maii, 
ad  d.  xxv.  p.  5G8.  and  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bencd.  sa?cul.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  406,  &c.  Add  Vita- 
Gregorii  VII.  by  Dithmar,  Francf.  1710,  8vo.  and  all 
those  who  have  written  the  hist  jry  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  of  the 
controversy  respecting  investitures.  [Also  Hildebrand 
a  Is  Papst  Gregor.  VII.  und  sein  Zeitalter,  by  Voigt, 
"Weimar,  1815,  8vo. — Mur.  [This  work  of  Voigt  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Jager,  third  ed.  1 842,  and 
also  into  Italian  ;  for,  though  the  work  of  a  Protestant, 
it  is  very  popular  among  the  Romanists  from  the  fa- 
vourable view  which  it  gives  of  Gregory's  character  and 
policy.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  it  appeared  at 
Weimar  in  1846.  The  English  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  careful  and  impartial  review  of  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  pope  by  Hallam  in  his  Mid- 
dle Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  539,  &c.  See  also  Bowden's  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  I'll.  Lond.  1840,  2  vols,  8vo, 
in  defence  of  Gregory  ;  and  Waadington's  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  59 — 90,  for  a  fair  and  candid  review 
of  his  policy  and  character ;  but  particularly  Gieseler, 
Lehrbuch,  &c.  the  whole  of  sec.  47,  Cunningham's 
transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  156—179,  for  an  accurate  summary  of 
Gregory's  various  measures  and  their  result,  with  the 
important  quotations  and  references  in  the  notes.  Mill- 
man  recommends  Stenzel,  Getckiehte  Deutchlandt 
unter  den  Pr'dnhis.  Kaisern,  Leip.  1827.  2  vols,  as  con- 
taining much  valuable  information.  Note  on  Gibbon's 
Decl.  and  Fall,  vol.  x.  p.  288.—/?. 

3  By  the  Dictates,  or  as  some  write  it,  the  Dictate  of 
Hildebrand,  are  to  be  understood  twenty-six  short  pro- 
positions relating  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  over  the  whole  church  and  over  states.  These 
arc  found  in  the  second  book  of  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
VII.  inserted  between  the  55th  and  56th  epistles 
Ilarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  1304,  and  nearly 
all  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  large  or  small.  Baro- 
nius  and  Lupus,  (whose  full  Commentary  on  thi  8 
Dictates,  which  he  considers  most  sacred,  is  among 
his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Councils,  Opp. 
torn.  v.  p.  161,)  and  nearly  all  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  maintain,  that  tin  ^< •  Dictates 
were  drawn  up  and  ratified  perhaps  in  some  council 
by  Gregory  VII,  himself;  and  therefore  the  protee- 
tants  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  them  to  Hildebrand. 

But  the  very  learned    French   writers,  Launoi     Epht. 
lib.  vi.  Ep.   .\iii.  In   his    Opp.  toin.   v.   par.   ii.    p 

Natalie  Alexander  ( Hitt.  Ecdei.  ssecul,  \i-  ill.  torn. 

vi.   diss.    iii.    p.    719,      Antony   and    l'raueis   Pagl     the 

former  in  his  Critica  iu   Baron,  the  latter  in  his  fi    - 

n'anuin  PmitiJ.  Roman,   tom.  ii.  p    7  1.'!.'    I»u    Pi 

many  others  jealously  contend  that  th<  se  proj  oi 
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10.  Nearly  the  whole  form  of  the  Latin 
church  therefore  was  changed  by  this  pon- 
tiff; and  the  most  valuable  rights  of  coun- 
cils, of  bishops,  and  of  religious  societies, 
were  subverted  and  transferred  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  The  evil  however  was  not 
equally  grievous  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  ;  for  in  several  of  them,  through 
the  influence  of  different  causes,  some  sha- 
dow of  pristine  liberty  and  prescriptive 
right  was  preserved.  As  Hildebrand  in- 
troduced a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
he  would  have  introduced  also  a  new  code 
of  civil  law,  if  he  could  have  accomplished 
fully  his  designs.  For  he  wished  to  reduce 
all  kingdoms  into  fiefs  of  St.  Peter,  i.e. 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  to  subject  all 


called  Dictates  were  palmed  upon  Hildebrand  by  some 
crafty  flatterer  of  the  Romish  see.  And  to  prove  this 
they  allege  that  although  some  of  those  sentences  ex- 
press very  well  the  views  of  the  pontiff,  yet  there  are 
others  among  them  which  are  clearly  repugnant  to  his 
opinions  as  expressed  in  his  epistles.  The  French 
have  their  reasons  (which  need  not  be  here  detailed) 
for  not  admitting  that  any  pontiff  ever  spoke  so  arro- 
gantly and  loftily  of  his  own  power  and  authority.  I 
can  readily  concede  that  so  fax  as  respects-  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  these  Dictates,  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Gregory.  For  they  are  void  of  all  order  and 
connexion,  and  many  of  them  also  of  clearness  and 
perspicuity.  But  Gregory,  who  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary genius,  if  he  had  attempted  to  draw  up  and  de- 
scribe what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prerogatives  of  the 
pontiffs,  would  have  expressed  with  neatness  and  per- 
spicuity what  he  had  revolved  in  his  own  mind-  13ut 
the  matter  of  these  Dictates  is  undoubtedly  Hilde- 
brand's  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  found, 
couched  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  here  and  there  in 
his  epistles.  And  those  which  seem  to  deviate  from 
some  assertions  in  his  epistles,  may  without  much 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  them.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  some  person  collected  these  sentences 
out  of  his  epistles,  partly  the  printed  ones  and  partly 
such  as  are  lost  or  unknown,  and  perhaps  likewise 
from  his  oral  declarations ;  and  then  published  them 
without  judgment  and  without  arrangement. — [The 
following  are  the  principal  propositions  which  com- 
pose these  Dictates.  I.  That  the  Romish  church  was 
founded  by  our  Lord  alone.  II.  That  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff alone  is  justly  styled  universal.  III.  That  he 
alone  can  depose  bishops  and  restore  them.  IV. 
That  his  legate  has  precedence  of  all  bishops  in  a  coun- 
cil, though  he  be  of  an  inferior  order,  and  can  issue 
sentence  of  deposition  against  them.  V.  That  the 
pope  can  depose  absent  persons.  VI.  That  no  person, 
among  other  things,  may  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  one  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  VII.  That 
the  pope  alone  is  competent  as  occasion  shall  require 
to  enact  new  laws,  to  gather  new  congregations,  to 
divide  rich  bishoprics,  and  to  unite  poor  ones.  VIII. 
That  he  alone  can  use  the  imperial  insignia.  IX. 
That  all  princes  should  kiss  his  feet  only.  X  II.  That  it 
is  lawful  for  him  to  depose  emperors.  XVI.  That  no 
council  without  his  order  is  to  be  accounted  a  general 
council.  XV III.  That  his  sentence  is  not  to  be  re- 
viewed by  any  one,  while  he  alone  can  review  the 
decisions  of  all  others.  XIX.  That  he  can  be  judged 
by  no  one,  XX.  That  no  one  may  presume  to  con- 
demn a  person  who  appeals  to  the  apostolic  see.  XXI. 
That  the  greater  causes  of  every  church  should  be 
carried  up  to  that  see.  XXII.  That  the  Romish 
church  never  erred,  nor  will  it,  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures, ever  err.  XXIV.  That  with  his  license  subjects 
may  impeach  [their  sovereigns].  XXVI.  That  no 
one  is  to  be  accounted  a  catholic  who  docs  not  harmo- 
nize with  the  Romish  church.  XXVII.  That  lie  can 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  unrighteous 
rulers.  See  Ilarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  1304, 
&c. — Mur. 


causes  of  kings  and  princes  and  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world  to  an  assembly  of 
bishops  who  should  meet  annually  at  Rome.1 
But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  could 
fully  accomplish  this  arduous  design,  on 
account  especially  of  the  vigilance  and 
firmness  of  the  emperors,  and  of  the  kings 
of  France  and  England. 


1  In  confirmation  of  this  most  audacious  design,  proofs 
which  are  above  all  exception  or  doubt  have  been  col- 
lected by  learned  men  ;  and  still  more  may  be  collected 
from  the  epistles  of  this  pontiff  and  from  other  ancient 
monuments.  In  his  Epist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  iii.  p.  1481  (I  use 
all  along  the  edition  of  Ilarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par. 
i.)  he  prescribes  this  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by 
future  kings  of  the  Romans  or  emperors  : — "  From  this 
hour  onward  I  will  be  faithful,  with  upright  integrity, 
to  the  apostle  Peter  and  to  his  vicar  pope  Gregory,  and 
whatever  the  said  Pope  shall  command  me  under  the 
following  form,  by  true  obedience  I  will  observe  with 
fidelity.  And  on  the  day  when  I  shall  first  see  him,  I 
will  with  my  own  hands  make  myself  a  vassal  (miles) 
of  St.  Peter  and  him."  What  is  this  but  a  feudal  oath 
(ligium)  as  the  jurists  call  it,  and  a  perfect  vassalage 
(hominium)  ?  That  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  derived  all 
their  civil  power  from  the  kings  of  France  is  a  fact 
well  known.  And  yet  Gregory  contended  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  was  tributary  to  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  he  directed  his  ambassadors  to  demand  an 
annual  contribution  or  tribute  from  the  French.  Lib. 
viii.  ep.  xxiii.  p.  147G  :  "You  must  declare  to  all  the 
Franks  and  command  them  by  true  obedience,  that 
each  family  is  to  pay  annually  at  least  one  denarius  to 
St.  Peter,  if  they  recognise  him  as  their  father  and 
shepherd  according  to  ancient  custom."  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  phrase,  by  true  obedience,  here 
used,  denotes,  as  those  versed  in  antiquities  well  know, 
that  the  injunctions  and  commands  to  which  it  was 
annexed  were  to  be  inevitably  obeyed.  But  in  vain  did 
Gregory  lay  this  command  upon  the  French  ;  for  he 
never  obtained  the  least  tribute  from  them.  In  the 
same  epistle  he  vainly  asserts  that  Saxony  was  a  fief  of 
the  Romish  church,  or  that  Charlemagne  had'  pre- 
sented it  to  St.  Peter.  He  insolently  addresses  Philip 
I.  the  king  of  France,  in  the  following  manner  :  (lib. 
vii.  ep.  xx.  p.  1463  :  "  Strive  to  the  utmost  to  make 
St.  Peter  {i.e.  the  pontiff,  St.  Peter's  vicar)  your 
debtor  ;  for  in  his  hands  are  your  kingdom  and  your 
soul,  and  ho  is  able  to  bind  and  to  loose  you  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  He  endeavoured  to  instil  the 
same  principles  into  the  Spaniards  as  into  the  French, 
lib.  x.  ep.  vii.  :  "that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  from 
ancient  times  the  property  of  St.  Peter — and  righteous- 
ly belongs  solely  to  the  Apostolic  see."  But  in  lib.  x. 
ep.  xx  vii.  where  he  most  earnestly  inculcates  the  same 
doctrine  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  has  to  acknowledge 
that  the  record  of  this  important  transaction  was  worn 
out  and  lost.  Yet  with  the  Spaniards  he  was  rather 
more  successful  than  with  the  French.  For  De  Marca, 
in  his  Hist,  de  Beam,  livr.  iv.  p.  331,  332,  proves  from 
ancient  documents  that  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Ber- 
nard, count  of  Besalva,  promised  and  paid  an  annual 
tax  to  our  Gregory.  And  it  might  be  shown  if  there 
was  room  for  it,  that  other  Spanish  princes  did  the 
same.  "William  the  Conqueror,  a  king  of  enlarged 
views  and  a  most  watchful  guardian  of  his  rights,  when 
Gregory  required  him  to  pay  St.  Peter's  pence  and  to 
render  his  kingdom  a  fief  of  St.  Peter,  replied  with 
spirit:  "  Hubert  your  legate  has  admonished  me  to  do 
fealty  to  you  and  your  successors,  and  to  be  more  care- 
ful to  send  the  money  which  my  predecessors  were 
accustomed  to  remit  to  the  Romish  church.  One  of 
these  I  accede  to,  the  other  I  do  not.  Fealty  I  have 
not  done,  nor  will  I  do  it.  The  money  when  there  shall 
be  opportunity  shall  be  transmitted."  The  letter  of 
king  William  is  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  vii.  p.  127. 

With  this  answer  Gregory  had  to  be  contented,  for 
though  he  might  fear  no  other  he  stood  in  fear  of  Wil- 
iiam.  To  Gcusa,  king  of  Hungary,  he  writes,  lib.  ii. 
ep.  Ixx.  p.  1 31 G,  thus:  "  It  cannot  be  unknown  we  think 
to  your  prudence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  the 
property  of  the  apostle  Peter."  [He  had  before,  lib.  ii. 
ep.  xiii.  p.  1273,  written  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary, 
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1 1 .  Gregory  was  more  successful  in  ex- 
tending the  territories  of  the  Romish  church 
in  Italy,  and  enlarging  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.  For  he  persuaded  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Boniface  the  very  opulent  duke 
and  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  was  a  very 
powerful  Italian  princess  and  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  peculiar  intimacy,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  Godfrey  the 
hump-backed,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  of  her 
mother  Beatrix  in  the  year  107G  or  1077, 
to  make  the  church  of  Rome  heir  to  all  her 


claiming  that  kingdom  by  virtue  of  an  absolute  sur- 
render of  it  to  the  see  of  Rome  made  by  king  Stephen, 
and  in  consequence  of  an  acknowledgment  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  II.  after  conquering  it  that  it  belonged  to 
St.  Peter.  And  as  Solomon  had  done  homage  for  it 
to  the  king  of  the  Teutones,  Gregory  now  threatens  him 
with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  unless  he  shall  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope,  and  him  only,  to  be  his  liege  lord. — 
After.]  He  laboured  most  zealously  to  bring  the  more 
potent  princes  of  Germany  in  particular  under  subjec- 
tion or  fealty  to  St.  Peter.  Hence  in  lib.  br.  ep.  iii.  p. 
14S0,  he  strongly  exhorts  the  bishop  of  Padua  to  per- 
suade Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  German 
chiefs,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  subject  their 
territories  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter, lib.  ix.  ep.  iii.  p.  14S0. 
"  We  would  have  you  admonish  Duke  Guelph  to  do 
homage  to  St.  Peter.  For  we  wish  to  place  him  wholly 
in  the  bosom  of  St.  Teter  and  to  draw  him  in  a  special 
manner  into  his  vassalage.  If  you  shall  find  such  a 
disposition  in  him  or  in  other  men  of  power  influenced 
by  love  of  St.  Peter,  labour  to  bring  them  to  do  fealty." 
He  approaches  Sueno,  king  of  Denmark,  lib.  ii.  ep.  Ii. 
p.  1300,  with  much  flattery  to  persuade  him  "to  com- 
mit with  pious  devotedness  his  kingdom  to  the  prince 
of  the  Apostles,  and  obtain  for  it  the  support  of  his 
authority."  Whether  he  was  more  successful  in  Den- 
mark than  in  England  and  France,  I  know  not ;  but  in 
other  places  his  efforts  certainly  were  not  fruitless.  A 
son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  the  Russians  (to  whom  he 
addressed  the  lxxiv.  ep.  book  ii.  p.  1319),  came  to  Rome, 
"  and  wished  to  obtain  the  kingdom"  (which  he  ex- 
pected to  inherit  from  his  father)  "  by  gift  from  St. 
Peter  through  the  hands  of  Gregory,  paying  due  fealty 
to  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  Apostles:"  the  import  of 
which  language  will  be  quite  intelligible  from  what  has 
been  said.  Gregory  granted  his  "devout  prayer," 
being  certainly  not  backward  to  perform  such  offices, 
and  "in  behalf  of  St.  Peter  committed  the  government 
of  the  kingdom"  to  the  Russian  prince.  More  such 
examples  might  be  adduced.  Demetrius,  surnamed 
Suinimcr,  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  created 
a  king  by  Gregory  in  the  year  107  G,  and  WM  solemnly 
inaugurated  at  Salona  by  the  Pontiff's  legate,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  annually  pay  to  St.  Peter  on 
Easter  day  a  tribute  of  two  hundred  golden  Byzantines 
[a  Grecian  golden  coin,  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
four  carats.—  Sc/iL]  See  Du  Mont's  Corps  Diploma- 
tique,  tome  i.  par.  i.  no.  88,  p.  53  ;  Lucius,  De  Regno 
!)nl malia:,  lib.  ii  p.  85.  Up  to  this  time  however  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  held  the  sovereignty  over 
the  province  of  Croatia.  Boleslaus  II.  king  of  Poland, 
ig  killed  Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  Gregory 
not  only  excommunicated  him,  but  likewise  deprived 
him  of  Ins  crown  ;  and  not  contented  with  this  seve- 
rity, by  a  special  mandate  he  forbade  the  Polish  bishops 
to  crown  any  one  king  of  Poland  without  first  obtain- 
in.'  tie'  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Dlugoee,   Ftist, 

Pohn  torn.  i.  p.  295.    But  I  desist — If  Gr< > 

•  had  equalled  his  wishes  and  his  purpose,  all  Europe 

would  at  this  day  have  been   one  great  empire  of  St. 

Peter,  or  tributary  to  the  Roman  pontiffs;  and  all 
feudal  lords  or  reseats  of  st.  Peter.  But  (in- 
gory  did  net  Utterly  tail  in  his  attempts  ;  tor  1'rom  thi  | 
time  onward  the  State  of  the  whole  of  l'.urope  was 
Changed,  ami    maris  Of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  ..(' 

emperors  and  kings  were  either  abridged  or  annulled. 
Aimn^'  tho  e  annulled  was  the  right  of  the  emperor  to 
ratify  the  election  of  a  pontiff,  which  becasne  extinct  in 
Gregory  ami  could  never  after  he  retired 


estates  both  in  Italy  and  out  of  it.  A 
second  marriage  of  this  very  heroic  and 
prosperous  lady  in  the  year  1089,  with 
Guelph,  the  son  of  Guelph,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, contracted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  Urban  II.  seemed  to  preju- 
dice this  more  than  princely  donation.  But 
being  repudiated  by  her  husband  in  the 
year  1095  and  thus  again  made  free  and 
independent,  Matilda  in  the  year  1102 
formally  renewed  the  gift.1  The  pontiffs 
indeed  had  to  encounter  severe  contests, 
first  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  then 
with  others,  respecting  this  splendid  inhe- 
ritance, nor  were  they  so  fortunate  at  last 
as  to  secure  the  whole  of  it  to  St,  Peter ; 
yet  after  various  struggles  and  hazards  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  no  small  share  of  it, 
which  they  hold  to  this  day.2 


1  The  life  and  achievements  of  this  extraordinary 
princess  (than  whom  the  ltoman  church  had  no 
stronger  bulwark  against  the  emperors,  and  Gregory 
VII.  no  more  obedient  daughter)  are  described  by  Lu- 
chin,  Mellin,  Contelorius,  Julius  de  Putea,  and  espe- 
cially by  Florentini,  in  his  Monuments  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  written  in  Italian ;  and  by  Bachini  in  his 
Hist.  Monasterii  Podalironensis  which  was  founded  by 
her.  The  ancient  biographies  of  her,  one  by  Donizo 
and  another  anonymous,  are  given  by  Leibnitz,  in  his 
Scrip.  Brunsviccns.  torn.  i.  p.  G29,  &c;  and  by  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  Scrip,  Rerum  Italicar.  torn.  v.  p.  335,  &c. 
with  notes,  and  also  the  formula  of  her  second  donation 
mentioned  above.  Well  worth  perusing  also  are  the 
remarks  concerning  this  woman  of  so  masculine  an 
understanding,  which  are  found  in  the  Oriirincs  Giul- 
phiccc,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  444,  &c.  and  torn.  ii. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  303,  &c.  where  also  is  an  account  of 
her  second  husband  Guelph. 

2  Some  distinguished  men  infer  from  the  terms  of 
the  conveyance,  that  Matilda  gave  to  the  church  of 
Rome  only  her  allodial  possessions,  and  not  the  terri- 
tories which  she  held  as  fiefs  of  the  empire  ;  and  of 
course  that  she  did  not  include  in  the  donation  the 
marquisate  of  Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  For 
she  says:  "Ego  Mathildis — dedi  ct  obtuli  ecclesirc  S. 
Petri — omnia  bona  men  jure  proprietario,  tarn  quae  tunc 
habueram,  quam  ea,  quse  in  antea  acquisitura  eram, 
sive  jure  successionis,  sivo  alio  quocunque  jure  ad  me 
pertinent."  See  the  Origines  Guelph.  torn.  i.  lib.  iii. 
p.  l  IS,  Sec.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  is  so  clear  that 
it  must  be  admitted  without  hesitation.  For  the  words 
jure  proprietary-,  from  which  learned  men  conclude 
that  Matilda  gave  to  St.  Peter  only  what  she  possessed 
jure  proprietario,  or  her  allodial  possessions,  manifestly 
refer,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  not  to  the  possession  by 
the  owner,  but  to  the  mode  of  the  gift,  and  are  to  be 
con  trued  with  the  verbs  dedi  and  ohtuli.  The  princess 
does  not  say,  "  I  have  given  all  the  estates  which  I 
possess  and  ho\d  jure  proprietaries'  which  had  she  said 
we  must  have  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  ;  but  she  says.  "  I  have  given  all  my 

to  the  church  jure  proprietmrio%  i.e.  it  is  my  will  that 
the  church  should  possess  all  my  estate-,  jure  pro- 
prietario, as  their  real  property.  Besides  the  wordfl 
which  follow  refute  the  construction  of  the  leaned 
gentlemen.  Had  Matilda  Intondod  to  include  only 
what  she  possessed,  jure  aliodii,  she  ceuhl  not  have 
said  as  slsa  does  say,  '■  whether  belonging  to  me  by 
right  of  inheritance  or  (alio  QTloeswSfHe  jure''  by  ar.y 
other  right  whatever."  Certainly  she  excludes  no 
species  of  possessions,  but  by  using  this  very  compre* 
l.ensive   language   embraces  all.     Possibly   some  one 

however   may  object    and    say.   The    church   of   Koine 

newr  contended  that  the  fiafi  of  tin'  suspire  which 
Matilda  pos  sessi  <l  were  Indue*  >1  in  this  donation,  and 

therefore  they  clainn  .1  only  her  allodial  |>o-sc-moii-       I 

am  not  sure  thai  such  was  the  tact  ;  Basra  reaaosni  b> 
dace  m  i  to  :■.  Hi  re  that  the  pontiffs    i  b<  d  to  leeare  to 
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12.  The  design  of  Gregory  VII.  to  raise 
the  church  above  all  human  authority,  and 
to  render  it  perfectly  free  and  independent, 
was  obstructed  especially  by  those  two 
capital  vices  of  the  European  clergy,  con- 
cubinage and  simony.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
from  the  time  of  Stephen  IX.  had  combated 
with  zeal,  but  without  much  success  on 
account  of  their  inveteracy,  these  monstrous 
vices.1     Gregory  therefore  in  the  second 


their  church  all  the  estates  of  Matilda.  But  allow  it  to 
be  so :  as  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  inquiry,  that  fact 
will  not  disprove  what  I  contend  for.  Our  inquiry  is 
not  how  moderate  were  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  claiming 
the  property  bequeathed  to  them  by  Matilda,  but  what 
is  the  import  of  the  words  used  in  the  bequest. 

1  Monstrous  vices  we  may  justly  call  them;  for, 
although  no  honest  man  will  deny  that  in  hunting 
down  these  vices,  Gregory  violated  not  only  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  but  also  those  of  natural  justice  and 
equity,  and  committed  deeds  without  number  which  were 
most  incompatible  with  the  character  he  professed  to 
sustain,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  evils  of  no 
slight  magnitude  resulted  from  both  these  vices  of  the 
clergy  to  the  church  and  to  civil  society ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  restraint  should  be  laid  upon  them. 
Very  many  among  the  married  clergy  were  pious  and 
xipright  men,  whom  Gregory  ought  to  have  spared. 
But  there  were  also  in  all  parts  of  Europe  a  vast  num- 
ber, not  only  of  priests  and  canons,  but  likewise  of 
monks,  implicated  in  illicit  amours ;  who  kept  concu- 
bines under  the  name  of  wives  which  they  dismissed  at 
their  pleasure,  substituting  others  and  often  a  plurality 
in  their  place ;  who  basely  squandered  the  property  of 
the  churches  and  colleges  which  they  served,  even 
dividing  it  among  their  spurious  offspring,  and  com- 
mitted other  insufferable  offences.  How  extensive  the 
crime  of  simony  had  become  in  this  century,  and  what 
pernicious  effects  it  produced  everywhere,  will  be  mani- 
fest from  those  examples  (not  to  mention  innumerable 
others)  which  the  Benedictine  monks  have  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  their  Gallia  Christiana.  I  will 
give  a  few  specimens.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  ex- 
cellent work,  append.  Docum.  p.  5,  we  have  the  docu- 
ment by  which  Bernard,  a  viscount,  and  Froterius,  a 
bishop,  give  or  rather  openly  sell  to  Bernard  Almar 
and  to  his  son  the  bishopric  of  Alby,  reserving  to 
themselves  a  large  part  of  its  revenues.  Immediately 
after  follows  a  writing  of  Pontius,  a  count,  in  which  he 
bequeaths  to  his  wife  this  bishopric  of  Aiby  [and 
moieties  of  another  bishopric  and  an  abbey ;  the  rever- 
sion of  which  at  her  death  was  to  belong  to  his  chil- 
dren] :  "  Ego  Pontius  dono  tibi  dilecta?  sponsse  mece 
episcopatum  Albiensem — cum  ipsa  ecclesia  ct  cum 
omni  adjacentia  sua  —  et  medietatem  de  episcopatu 
Nemanso — et  medietatem  de  Abbatia  S.  JEgidii: — 
post  obitum  tuum  remaneat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infantes 
qui  de  me  erunt  creati."  Similar  and  even  worse  in- 
stances are  stated,  p.  24,  37,  and  elsewhere.  In  vol.  ii. 
Append.  Docum.  p.  173,  there  is  a  letter  of  the  clergy 
of  Limoges,  in  which  they  humbly  entreat  William, 
count  of  Aquitain,  that  he  would  not  sell  the  bishopric 
[and  to  give  them  a  pastor,  not  a  devourer  of  the  flock]  : 
"  Itogarnus  tuam  pietatem,  ne  propter  mundiale  lucrum 
vendas  S.  Stephani  locum  ;  quia  si  tu  vendis  cpisco- 
palia,  ipse  nostra  manducabit  communia. — Mittc  nobis 
owr.m  custodem,  non  devoratorem."  In  vol.  ii.  p.  J79. 
Ademar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  laments  that  he  "had 
heretofore  simoniacally  sold  the  charge  of  souls  to 
abbots  who  purchased  of  him."  In  fact,  it  appears 
from  authors  and  documents  which  arc  above  all  ex- 
ception, that  the  licentiousness  of  this  age  in  buying 
and  selling  sacred  offices  exceeded  all  bounds  and 
almost  all  credibility.  I  will  subjoin  only  one  short 
extract  from  Abbo's  Apologeticum  in  Pithoens,  Code* 
(''num.  Ecclesice  Romance,  p.  398,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  containing  the  argument  by  which  the  traders 
in  sacred  offices  attempted  to  justify  their  base  conduct : 
"  There  seems  to  be  almost  nothing  appertaining  to  the 
church  which  is  not  put  upon  sale;  viz.  bishoprics, 
presbyterships,  deaconries,  and  the  other  lower  orders, 
archdeaconries  also,  deaneries,  superintendencies,  trca- 


year  of  his  reign,  or  a.d.  1074,  attacked 
them  with  increased  energy  and  firmness ; 
for  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  he  renewed 
all  the  laws  of  the  former  pontiffs  against 
simony,  severely  forbidding  the  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices;  and  enacted  that 
no  priests  should  henceforth  raavrv,  and 
that  such  as  now  had  either  wives  or  con- 
cubines should  relinquish  either  them  or 
their  sacred  office.  After  these  enactments 
he  wrote  letters  to  all  bishops,  requiring 
them  to  obey  these  decrees  on  pain  of  in- 
curring severe  punishments,  and  also  sent 
ambassadors  into  Germany  to  Henry  IV. 
king  of  the  Romans,  demanding  of  him  a 
council  for  trying  the  causes  of  those  es- 
pecially who  were  contaminated  with 
simony. 

13.  Both  these  decrees  appeared  very 
proper,  salutary,  and  accordant  with  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  the  age ;  for  it 
was  then  maintained  that  priests  should  be 
elected  and  that  they  ought  to  live  single. 
Yet  both  gave  rise  to  the  most  lamentable 
contentions  and  to  very  great  calamities. 
When  the  decree  resj)ecting  celibacy  was 
promulgated,  serious  tumults  were  excited 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  by  those 
priests  who  were  connected  with  either 
lawful  wives  or  concubines  ;2  many  of  whom, 


surers'  offices,  baptisteries." — "  And  these  traffickers 
are  accustomed  to  offer  the  cunning  excuse  that  they 
do  not  buy  the  blessing  by  which  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  conveyed,  but  the  property  of  the  church  or 
the  possessions  of  the  bishop  "  [non  se  emere  benedic- 
tionem,  qua  percipitur  gratia  Spiritus  Sancti,  sed  res 
ecclesiarum,  vel  possessiones  episcopij.  An  acute  dis- 
tinction truly!  [See  also  what  Glaher  "Radulphus,  lib.  v. 
cap.  v.  says  of  the  Italian  churches  in  the  middle  of 
this  century :  "  All  ecclesiastical  offices  were  at  that 
time  as  much  accounted  things  vendible  as  merchandise 
is  in  a  common  market." — Schl. 

2  The  histories  of  these  times  are  full  of  the  commo- 
tions excited  by  those  priests  who  had  either  wives  or 
concubines.  For  an  account  of  the  insurrections 
among  the  German  priests,  see  Sigonius,  De  Regno- 
Italia?,  lib.  ix.  torn.  ii.  p.  557 ;  and  Tengnagel's  Col- 
lectio  f'cter.  Monumentor.  p.  45,  47,  54,  &c.  and  the 
other  writers  of  German  history.  [Two  councils  were 
held  in  Germany,  one  at  Erfurth  and  the  other  at 
Mentz,  in  which  the  papal  decree  against  the  marriage 
of  priests  was  made  known.  But  in  both,  tumults 
were  excited ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  pope  were  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives,  especially  the  abp.  of  Mentz 
and  the  papal  legate  the  bp.  of  Chur.  The  German 
clergy  said,  "  they  would  rather  lose  their  priesthood 
than  part  with  their  wives.  Let  him  who  despises  men 
see  whence  he  can  procure  angels  for  the  churches." 
See  Trithemius  in  Citron.  Hirsaug.  and  Lambert  of 
Aschaff'cnb.  ad.  ami.  1074. — The  clergy  of  Passau  when 
the  papal  prohibition  was  published  said  to  their  bp. 
Altmann,  "  That  they  neither  could  nor  would  abandon 
the  custom  which  it  was  clear  they  had  followed  from 
ancient  times  under  all  preceding  bishops."  The 
French  also  declared  in  an  assembly  at  Paris,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  the  pope's  insupportable  yoke  to  be 
laid  upon  them.  See  Mansi,  Suppl.  Concil.'  torn,  ii.  p. 
5. —  Schl.~\  Of  the  commotions  in  England  William  of 
Paris  treats,  Hist.  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  For  these  in  the 
Netherlands  and  France,  see  the  epistles  of  the  clergy 
of  Cambray  to  those  of  Bremen  in  behalf  of  their 
wives,  in  Mabillon's  Annal.  Benedict  torn.  v.  p.  (.34, 
and  the  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Noyon  to  those  of  Cam- 
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especially  in  the  Italian  province  of  Milan, 
were  willing  rather  to  relinquish  the  priest- 
hood than  to  part  with  their  wives ;  and 
accordingly  they  seceded  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  branded  the  pontiff  and  his 
adherents  who  condemned  the  marriage  of 
priests  with  the  odious  appellation  of 
Paterini,  that  is,  Manichaeans.1  The  im- 
partial however,  though  they  wished  priests 
to  lead  single  lives,  blamed  Gregory  for 
two  things:  first,  that  he  fell  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate 
with  equal  severity,  and  dissolved  the  most 
honourable  marriages,  to  the  great  dis- 
grace, hazard,  and  grief  of  husbands,  wives, 
and  children;2  and  secondly,  that  he  did 


bray,  in  Mabillon's  Museum  Italicum,  torn.  i.  p.  128. 
How  great  a  commotion  this  thing  produced  in  Italy, 
and  especially  among  the  Milanese,  is  fully  stated  by 
Arnulph  senior  and  Landulf,  historians  of  Milan; 
extant  with  notes,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italic. 
torn.  iv.  p.  36,  Sec.  Each  of  these  historians  favours 
the  marriage  of  priests,  in  opposition  to  Gregory  and 
the  pontiffs. 

1  Paterini  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Pauli- 
cians  or  Manichaeans  were  designated  in  Italy  (who  are 
well  known  to  have  migrated  from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  in 
this  age),  and  who  were  the  same  as  were  also  called 
Cathari.  In  process  of  time  this  became  the  common 
appellation  of  all  heretics ;  as  might  easily  be  shown 
by  many  examples  from  writers  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name  there  are  many  opinions,  the  most  probable  of 
which  is  that  which  derives  it  from  a  certain  place 
called  Pataria,  where  the  heretics  held  their  meetings. 
And  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan  is  still  vulgarly  called 
Pattaria,  or  Contrada  de'  Pattari.  See  the  notes  on 
Arnulphus  Mediolan.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicar. 
torn.  iv.  p.  39.  Saxius  ad  Sigonium,  De  Regno  Italia, 
lib.  ix.  Opp.  Sigon.  torn.  ii.  p.  536.  An  opinion  has 
prevailed,  perhaps  originating  from  Sigonius,  that  this 
name  was  given  at  Milan  to  those  priests  who  retained 
their  wives  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
who  seceded  from  the  Romish  church.  But  it  appears 
from  Arnulph  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  it  was 
not  the  married  priests  who  were  called  Paterini,  but 
that  these  priests  gave  that  appellation,  by  way  of 
reproach,  to  such  friends  of  the  pontiffs  as  disapproved 
of  the  marriage  of  clergymen.  See  Arnulph,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  x. ;  and  the  copious  and  learned  proofs  of  this  fact 
byPagi,  Critica  inAnnal.  Baron,  ton.  iv.  adann.  1058, 
sec.  iii.;  and  Muratori,  Antiq.  Hal.  Medii  sEiri,  torn. 
v.  p.  82.  Nor  need  we  look  farther  for  the  origin  of 
this  term  of  reproach.  For  the  Manicha?ans  and  their 
brothers,  the  Paulicians,  were  opposed  to  marriage, 
which  they  considered  as  an  institution  of  the  evil 
demon ;  and  therefore  such  as  held  the  marriage  of 
priests  to  bo  lawful  and  right,  by  applying  the  desig- 
nation Paterini  to  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents  who 
prohibited  such  marriages,  would  represent  them  as 
following  the  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans. 

-  For  there  was  a  vast  difference  among  those  priests 
who  were  more  attached  to  their  women  than  to  the 
decrees  of  the  pontiffs;  all  of  them  being  by  no  means 
.  quail;  c  insurable.  The  better  sort  of  them,  among 
whom  those  of  Milan  stood  conspicuous,  also  those  of 
the  Ni  *li«  i  lauds  and  some  others,  only  wished  to  live  ac- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  church  ;  maintaining 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  a  priest  before  his  ordina- 
tion t  »  marry  one  wife,  a  virgin,  and  no  more.  And 
they  supported  their  opinions  by  the  authority  of 
Ambrose.  See  PurioeUus,  Dim.  utrum  s.  Ambrotiut 
Clero  mo  Mediolan.  permiterii,  :it  Virginitemelnubere 
potsent s  republished  In  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicar. 
torn.  iv.  p.  223,  6>C.  With  this  class  of  priests  G 
and  the  other  Roman  pontiffs  ought,  as  some  advocates 
of  the  pontiffs  hare  themselrei  acknowledged,  to  have 

been  more  indulgent  than  to   those  who   claimed  the 
right  of  marrying  many  wives,  and  those  who  advocated 


not  correct  the  married  clergy  with  mode- 
ration and  with  ecclesiastical  penalties  only, 
but  delivered  them  over  to  the  civil  magis- 
trates to  be  prosecuted,  deprived  of  their 
property,  and  subjected  to  indignities  and 
sufferings  of  various  kinds.3 

14.  This  first  conflict  gradually  subsided 
in  process  of  time,  through  the  firmness 
and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff;  nor  was 
there  any  one  among  the  European  sove- 
reigns disposed  to  become  the  patron  of 
clerical  matrimony.  But  the  conflict 
arising  from  the  other  law  (that  for  the 
suppression  of  simony)  was  extremely 
difficult  to  be  settled;  and  being  pro- 
tracted through  many  years,  it  involved 
both  the  church  and  the  state  in  very  great 
calamities  and  distress.4  Henry  IV.  re- 
ceived indeed  the  legates  of  the  pontiff  in 
a  gracious  manner,  and  he  commended  the 
pontiff's    design    of    putting    an    end   to 


concubinage.  The  case  of  the  monks  also,  whose  vows 
bound  them  to  perpetual  celibacy,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  priests  who  were  unwilling  to  be  separated 
from  their  children  and  their  lawful  wires,  whom  they 
had  espoused  with  upright  intentions. 

3  Theodoric  of  Verdun,  Epidola  ad  Gregorium  VII. 
in  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  torn.  i.  p.  208. 
"  They  put  me  to  the  greatest  confusion  for  this,  that 
I  should  ever  admit  of  a  law  for  restraining  the  incon- 
tinence of  the  clergy,  by  the  intemperate  proceedings  of 

laymen"  (per  laicorum  insanias). "Nor  must  you 

suppose  that  persons  of  these  sentiments,  when  they 
bring  forward  such  vindications,  wish  to  encourage 
incontinence  in  the  clergy.  They  sincerely  desire  to 
see  them  lead  blameless  lives;  but  they  wish  to  have 
only  the  restraints  of  ecclesiastical  terrors,  as  is  proper, 
held  out  to  them"  (nee  aliter,  quam  oportet,  ecclesi- 
astics ultionis  censuram,  intentari  gaudent.) 

4  We  have  numerous  histories,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  this  famous  contest  about  investitures,  which 
was  so  calamitous  to  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  which 
being  commenced  by  Gregory  VII.  was  carried  on  by 
him  and  the  succeeding  pontiffs  on  the  one  part,  and  by 
the  emperors  Henry  IV.  and  V.  on  the  other.  Yet 
few  if  any  of  these  histories  are  entirely  impartial. 
For  all  the  writers  espouse  the  cause  either  of  the 
popes  or  of  the  emperors  ;  and  they  decide  the  contro- 
versy, not  (as  in  my  opinion  they  should  do)  by  the 
laws  then  in  force  and  according  to  the  principles  then 
universally  admitted,  but  according  to  a  supposed 
system  of  laws  and  the  opinions  of  the  present  age. 
The  principal  ancient  writers  on  the  side  of  Gregory 
are  collected  by  the  noted  Jesuit  Gretzer,  in  his  Apolo- 
gia pro  Gregorio  VII.  which  was  published  separately, 
and  also  in  his  Opp.  torn.  vi.  Those  who  defend 
Henry  IV.  are  collected  by  Goldastus  in  his  Replicatio 
contra  Gretserum,  et  Apologia  pro  Henrico  IV.  Hanov. 
1611,  4to.  Of  the  moderns,  besides  the  Ccnturiatores 
Magdeburgenses,  ISaronius,  the  writers  of  Germanic 
and  Italian  history,  and  the  biographers  of  Matilda, 
the  reader  may  consult  Schilterus,  De  Libertate  Eccle- 
sice  Girmanicu-,  lib.  iv.  p.  481,  &c. ;  Thomasius,  His- 
toria  Contentionii  inter  Imperium  et  Sacerdotium ; 
Meibomius,  De  Jure  Investiturcc  Episcopalis,  in  the 
Srrip.  Rer.  Germanicofrum,  torn.  iii. ;  Dithmar,  Hist. 
Hi  Hi  inter  Imperium  et  Sacerdotium,  Francf.  1714, 
8vo,  and  others.  Superior  to  all  these  In  learning  is 
Noris,  in  his  Zttoria  deUe  Investiture  dillu  Dignita 
Ecclesiaslirhc,  which  was  published  after  tlic  deatli  ol 
this  gnat  man.  Mantua,  17  11,  fol.     It  is  a  very  Learn   1 

work,  hut  unfinished  and  defective;  and,  what  Is  not 

surprising  in  a  friend  of  the  pontiffs  or  a  cardinal.  Dot 
candid  towards  the  ad\  ersaries  of  the  pontiffs  or  the 
emperors.       With    advantage    may    be    al-«    consulted 

ttftasoov's  Commentarti  de  Rediu  Imperii  Git  man.  mi 
II,  nrieo  IV.  <i  /'•  Lips.  1749,  ito. 
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simony.  But  neither  he  nor  the  German 
bishops  would  grant  leave  to  the  legates  to 
assemble  a  council  in  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  those  who  were  guilty 
of  simony.  The  next  year  therefore,  a.d. 
1075,  in  a  new  council  at  Rome,  Gregory 
proceeded  still  further;  for  in  the  first 
place  he  excommunicated  some  of  the 
favourites  of  king  Henry,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  he  was  said  to  have  used 
in  the  sale  of  benefices,  and  also  certain 
bishops  of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  lie  decreed  that  "whoever 
should  confer  a  bishopric  or  abbacy  or 
should  receive  an  investiture  from  the 
hands  of  any  layman  should  be  excom- 
municated.'"1 For  it  had  long  been  cus- 
tomary with  the  emperors  and  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe  to  confer  the  larger 
benefices  and  the  government  of  monas- 
teries by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  staff. 
xVnd  as  this  formal  inauguration  of  the  bi- 
shops and  abbots  was  the  main  support, 
both  of  the  power  claimed  by  kings  and 
emperors  to  create  whom  they  chose  bi- 
shops and  abbots,  and  also  of  the  licentious 
sale  of  sacred  offices  to  the  highest  bidders, 
or  of  simony,  the  pontiff  judged  that  the 
custom  ought  to  be  wholly  extirpated  and 
abolished.2 


1  See  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronhim,  torn.  iv.  ad  ami. 
1075:  Noris,  Ltoriu  <ldle  Investiture,  p.  39,  &e.  Lupus, 
Scholia  et  Diss,  ad  Concilia,  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p.  39,  &c. 
44,  &c. 

2  I  must  be  allowed  here  to  go  into  an  investigation 
respecting  the  rite  of  inaugurating  bishops  and  abbots 
with  the  ring  and  staff,  because  it  is  misunderstood 
by  many  and  not  very  intelligibly  explained  by  others. 
Among  these  last  I  may  place  the  name  of  Henry 
Noris,  the  author  of  tbe  Ltoria  deVe  Investiture  ;  for 
in  chap.  iii.  p.  5G,  where  he  treats  of  the  motives  which 
induced  Gregory  to  prohibit  investitures,  though  he 
states  many  things  well  and  better  than  other  writers 
do,  yet  he  does  not  see  through  the  whole  thing,  and 
he  omits  some  circumstances  important  to  be  known. 
The  investiture  itself  of  bishops  and  abbots  undoubtedly 
commenced  at  the  time  when  the  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes  of  Europe  conferred  on  them  the  possession 
and  use  of  territories,  forests,  fields,  and  c.istles.  For 
according  to  the  laws  of  those  times  (and  they  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  operate),  persons  holding  territories, 
fee.  by  favour  of  the  emperors  and  sovereigns,  were 
not  considered  to  be  in  legal  possession  of  them  until 
they  had  repaired  to  the  court,  sworn  fealty  to  the 
sovereign,  and  received  from  his  hand  the  token  of  the 
transfer  and  dominion  of  the  property.  But  the  mode 
of  inaugurating  or  investing  bishops  and  abbots  with 
the  ring  and  the  staff  or  crozier  (which  are  the  in- 
signia of  the   sacred  office)    was   of  later  date,   and 

teed  at  the  time  when  the  emperors  and  kings, 
subverting  the  free  elections  which  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  required,  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  not 
only  of  conferring  but  also  of  selling  sacerdotal  and 
abbatical  offices  at  their  pleasure.  At  first,  tbe  eni- 
-  and  kings  handed  over  to  men  of  the  sacred 
orders  the  same  tokens  of  transferred  use  and  posses- 
sion as  they  did  to  soldiers,  knights,  count-,  aiivl 
Others  who  approached  the  throve  as  vassals,  namely, 
written  instruments,  green  twigs,  and  other  things. 
Humbert,  a  cardinal  of  the  Komish  church,  who  wrote 
before  the  contest  about  investitures  was  movd  by 
Gregory  VII.  in  his  lib.  iii.  Adeerm  Shtumaau,  cap. 
xi.  (in  Martene,    Tkesamr.   Aneedotor.  torn.  v.  787;, 


15.  But  Henry  was  not  dismayed  at  the 
decree  of  the  pontiff.  He  acknowledged 
indeed  that  he  had  done  wronsr  in  selling 
sacred    offices,    and   he  promised  amend- 


says  :  "  The  secular  authority  favoured  the  ambitious 
who  coveted  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  first 
by  making  request  for  them,  next  by  threats,  and  after- 
wards by  formal  grants  ;  and  in  all  this  finding  no  one 
gainsaying  them,  none  who  took  up  the  pen  or  opened 
the  mouth  and  complained,  they  proceeded  to  what  was 
still  greater;  and  now  under  the  name  of  investiture 

give,  first,  a  written  instrument,  or  deliver  any 

sort  of  green  twigs,  and  then  staffs  , 

which  horrid  abomination  has  become  so  well  estab- 
lished that  it  is  accounted  the  only  canonical  way,  and 
what  the  ecclesiastical  rule  is,  is  neither  known  nor 
thought  of." — And  this  custom  of  inaugurating  or 
investing  clergymen  or  laymen  in  the  same  manner 
would  doubtless  have  continued  unchanged,  had  net 
the  clergy,  who  had  the  legal  power  and  right  of  elect- 
ing their  bishops  and  abbots,  artfully  eluded  the  designs 
of  the  emperors  and  sovereigns.  For  as  soon  as  their 
bishop  or  abbot  was  dead,  without  delay  and  in  due 
form  they  elected  a  successor  to  him  and  caused  him 
to  be  consecrated.  And  the  consecration  having  taken 
place,  the  emperor  or  prince  who  had  proposed  to  give 
or  sell  that  office  to  some  one  of  his  friends  wras  now 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose  and  to  confirm  the 
person  who  was  elected  and  consecrated.  There  is 
not  room  here  for  examples  and  proofs  of  this  shrewd 
management  of  the  canons  and  monks,  by  which  they 
eluded  the  intentions  of  emperors  and  kings  to  sell  or 
give  away  sacred  offices;  but  many  may  be  collected 
out  of  the  records  of  the  tenth  century.  For  this  rea- 
son the  sovereigns,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  power 
of  conferring  the  sacred  offices  on  whom  they  pleased, 
required  the  insignia  of  such  offices,  namely  the  staff 
and  ring,  immediately  after  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  to 
be  transmitted  to  them.  For  according  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  official  power  is  conveyed  by  delivering  the 
staff  and  ring  ;  so  that  these  being  carried  away,  if  the 
clergy  should  elect  any  one  for  their  bishop,  he  could 
not  be  consecrated  in  due  form.  And  every  election, 
till  it  had  been  ratified  by  consecration,  could  be  set 
aside  without  violation  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  nor  could 
a  bishop  elect  perform  any  episcopal  function  till  he 
was  consecrated.  As  soon  therefore  as  any  one  of  the 
higher  officers  in  the  church  died,  the  magistrate  of 
the  city  where  he  lived  or  the  governor  of  the  province 
seized  upon  his  staff  and  ring,  and  transmitted  them 
to  court.  Ebbo,  in  his  life  of  Otto  of  Bamberg  (who 
lived  in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.)  lib.  i.  sec.  8,  9  \ifx 
the  Acta  Sanctor.  Mentis  Jnlii,  torn.  i.  p.  426),  says  ; 
"  Soon  after,  the  ring  and  the  pastoral  staff  of  the 
bishop  of  Bremen  were  brought  to  the  royal  court. 
For  at  that  period  the  church  had  net  free  elections, 

but  when  any  bishop  was  about  to  go  the  w.;y 

of  all  the  earth,  presently  the  commandants  of  his 
city  transmitted  his  ring  and  pastoral  staff  to  the 
palace;  and  thus  by  royal  authority  after  consulting 

with  his  courtiers he  placed  a  suitable  prelate 

over  the  bereaved  people After  a  few  days  again 

the  ring  and  pastoral  staff  of  the  bishop  of  Bamberg 
were  transmitted  to   our  lord  the   emperor.     Which 

being  told  abroad  many  nobles flocked  to  the 

royal  court,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain   one   of  these 

either  by  price  or  by  petition." The  emperor  or 

king  then  delivered  the  ring  and  staff  to  whom  he 
pleased;  after  which  the  person  thus  inaugurated  and 
appointed  bishop  repaired  to  the  metropolitan  to  whom 
it  belonged  to  perform  the  consecration,  and  delivered. 
over  to  him  the  staff  and  ring  received  from  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  again  receive  these  insignia  of  his 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan.  Thus  tbe 
new  bishops  and  abbots  received  the  ring  and  staff 
twice ;  first  from  the  hand  of  the  king  or  emperor, 
and  then  from  the  metropolitan  by  whom  they  were 
consecrated.  Humbert,  Contra  Simoriiacos,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
vi.  in  Martene,  T//esanr.  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  779. 
"Being  thus  consecrated"  {i.e.  invested  by  the  empe- 
ror), "the  intruder  comes  upon  the  clergy,  the  people, 
the  sacred  order,  as  their  master,  before  he  is  known 
by  them,  sought  after,  or  asked  for.  And  be  goes  to 
the  metropolitan,  not  to  be  judged  by  him,  but  to  judge 
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ment;  but  he  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  power  of  appointing 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  investiture  so 
closely  connected  with  that  power.     Gre- 


him For  what  does  it  signify  or  profit  to  give  up 

the  staff  and  ring  which  he  brings  with  him  ?  I  a  it 
because  they  were  given  to  him  by  a  layman  ?  Why 
is  that  given  up  which  is  already  held,  unless  it  be 
either  that  the  ecclesiast:cal  benefice  may  be  again 
sold  under  this  form  of  enjoining  or  giving,  or  that  the 
former  sale  may  be  confirmed  by  being  subscribed  to 
by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffrages  ;  or  at  least  that 
the  appearance  of  a  lay-ordination  may  be  concealed 
under  some  cloak  and  colour  of  a  clerical  proceed- 
ing ?" 

What  king  or  emperor  first  introduced  this  custom 
of  appointing  prelates  by  delivery  of  the  staff  and  i  ing 
is  uncertain.  According  to  Adamus  Bremensis  (Hist. 
Ec.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  10,  and  cap.  xxxix.  p.  12,  in 
Lindenbrog's  Script.  . )  as  early  as  the  ninth 

century,  Lewis  the  Meek  conferred  on  new  bishops  the 
right  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of  the  churches  they 
ruled,  by  delivery  of  a  staff  or  shepherd's  crook.  But 
I  suspect  that  Adam  described  the  events  of  the  former 
centuries  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  own 
age,  which  was  the  eleventh  century.  For  in  the  ninth 
century  most  emperors  and  kings  allowed  bishops  to  be 
created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people  ;  so 
that  such  an  inauguration  was  then  unnecessary.  See 
the  remarks  cf  Papebroch  against  Adam.  Brem.  in  the 
Acta  Saneter.  Feb:-,  torn.  i.  p.  557.  Humbert  states 
(lib.  in.  Contra  Simoniac.  cap.  vii  p.  780,  and  cap.  xi. 
p.  7  -7/  that  this  custom  commenced  in  the  age  of  Otho 
the  Great,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  that  opinion.  At 
least  the  learned  men  who  have  treated  explicitly  on 
the  origin  of  investitures  have  adduced  nothing  which 
dissuades  me  from  receiving  this  opinion.  See  Tho- 
massin,  Disci,).  Ecclesue  circa  Benef.  torn.  ii.  lib.  ii. 
p.  434;  and  Natal.  Alexander,  Hist.  EccLs.  s&cul.  xi. 
xii.  diss.  iv.  p.  725.  The  same  Humbert  relates  (ubi 
supra,  cap.  vii.  p.  730)  that  the  emperor  Henry,  the  son  of 
Conrad  (i.e.  Henry  III.  surname!  Niger)  wished  to 
abrogate  these  investitures,  but  was  prevented  by 
various  circumstances  ;  but  that  Henry  I.  the  king  of 
France,  threw  everything  into  confusion,  and  was  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  simony,  against  whom  therefore 
Humbert  inveighs  most  vehemently. 

In  this  method  of  inaugurating  bishops  and  abbots 
by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  staff,  there  were  two  things 
especially  which  displeased  the  Roman  pontiffs.    First, 
that  by  it  the  ancient  privilege  of  electing  bishops  and 
abbots  was  entirely  subverted,  and  the  power  of  creating 
prelates  was  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  kings 
and  emperors.    This  objection  appeared  a  fair  one,  and 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  religious  principles  of  that 
age.     Secondly,  it  was  extremely  offensive  to  them  that 
the  insignia  of  spiritual  power — namely,  the  staff  and 
ring — should  be  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  laymen,  i.e. 
of  profane  persons,  which  seemed  to  them  very  like  to 
sacrilege.    Humbert,  who  wrote,  as  already  stated,  an- 
terior to  the  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry,  has 
a  long  complaint  on  this  subject,  Contra  Simoniic.  lib. 
iii.  cap.   vi.    p.  779,  I'Jo.     I  will  subjoin  some  of  his 
i  ige  : — '•  What  business  have  laymen  to  distribute 
the  ecclesiastical  sacraments  and  episcopal  or  pastoral 
grace ;  that   is,  the  curved  staffs  and  rings  by  which 
opal  consecration  is  especially  performed  and  be- 
valid,  and  on  which  it  wholly  depends  ?    For  the 
I  staff  denotes  the  pastoral  care  which  is  con> 
I  to  them  ;  and  the  ring  is  emblematical  of  the 
ies,  admonishing  preachers  that  they 
libit  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery  with 
.    Whoever  therefore  p*  sunn  to  initiate  any 
one  with  these  two,  undoubtedly  claim  for  th  n 
by  tl  ...lion,  the  whole  pastoral  authority." 

And  this  reasoning  w  ,  >rding 

to  our  eii  •.  ,  ,i  Ii  a  i  t<>  the  opinion* 

fand  the  ring  were  w  >wed  as  I 
iritual  thin  :  ,  and  whoever  osoferred  thea 
embl  'in.  v.  confer  along  with  th 

ritual  authority  and  power. 

Prom  thes is  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive 

what  it  was  that  Induced  Gregory  VII.  t>  op 
resolutely  the  inauguration  of  bishops  by  bbmum  ssT  the 


gory  therefore,  well  knowing  that  many  of 
the  German  princes,  especially  those  of 
Saxony,  were  alienated  from  Henry,  deemed 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  extend 
and  to  establish  his  authority ;  and  sending 
ambassadors  to  Goslar  he  summoned  the 
king  to  Home,  there  to  answer  before  a 
council  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  The  king,  who  was  a  high-minded 
prince  and  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
being  extremely  indignant  at  this  mandate, 
immediately  called  a  convention  of  Ger- 
man bishops  at  Worms  ;  and  there  accus- 
ing Gregory  of  various  crimes,  pronounced 
him  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  new 
pontiff.1  Gregory  on  the  other  hand,  upon 
receiving  this  sentence  by  the  king's  mes- 
sengers and  letters,  interdicted  him  from 
the  communion,  deposed  him  from  the 
throne,  and  absolved  his  subjeets  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.2  War 
being   thus    declared  on    both    sides,   the 


staff  and  ring.  In  the  first  council  at  Rome  he  left  the 
subject  of  investitures  untouched,  and  sought  merely 
to  abolish  simony  and  restore  the  ancient  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  societies  of  priests  and  monks.  Nor  had 
the  former  pontiffs  who  opposed  simony  aimed  at  any- 
thing more.  But  when  he  afterwards  learned  that  the 
practice  of  investitures  was  20  closely  connected  with 
the  power  of  kings  and  emperors  to  confer  the  I 
sacerdotal  offices,  and  with  its  adjunct  simony,  that  it 
could  not  well  be  separated  from  them,  he  now  assailed 
that  practice  that  he  might  pluck  up  the  evil  which  he 
opposed  by  the  root.  Thus  we  see  the  true  grounds  of 
the  contest  between  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor.  Gre- 
gory did  not  oppose  investitures  universally  and  as  such, 
but  only  that  species  of  investitures  which  was  then 
practised.  He  did  not  object  to  the  bishops  and  abbots 
swearing  fealty  to  the  kings  and  emperors,  and  ac- 
knowledging themselves  their  vassals  and  tenants  ;  nor 
did  he  forbid  an  investiture  which  should  be  made  by 
an  oral  declaration  or  a  written  instrument,  for  this 
mode  of  investiture  he  conceded  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  ;  perhaps  also  he  allowed  a  sceptre  to  bo 
used  in  the  transaction,  as  Calistus  II.  afterward 
But  he  would  not  tolerate  an  investiture  by  the  insignia 
of  the  sacred  office,  much  less  an  investiture  pr, 
to  consecration  ;  and  least  of  all  an  investitur 
vcr.-ive  of  the  free  election  of  bishops  and  abbots. 

*  The  council'  of  Worms  was  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  bishops  and  abbots"  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  Hugo,  a  displaced  cardinal,  appeared  there 
and  painted  the  life  and  character  of  Gregory  in  the 
blackest  colours.  The  whole  assembly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  bishops,  subscribed  his  condemnation. 
Henry's  Utter  to  the  pontiff  concludes  thus:  "Thou 
therefore  condemned  by  this  anathema  and  by  the  de- 
ci.-ion  of  all  our  bishops,  descend,  quit  the  apostolic 
chair  you  have  invaded,  let  another  ascend  it  who  will 
pollute  religion  by  no  violences,  but  will  teach  the 
sound  doctrines  of  St.  Peter.  We  Henry,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king,  with  all  our  bishops,  Bay  to  you 

rduin,  Concilia,  tons.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  1563.    -Mar. 

2  Gregory's  excommunication  of  Henry  is  drawn  u;> 
in  the  form  of  an  address  to  St.  Peter,  Stating  what  1 
had  decreed  and  why.     It  contains  th  "  Hac 

Ltaque  dduda  fretus,  pro  acoleslsa  tuse  honors  el 
atone,  eat parte  omnipotentia  Dei,  Patriae!   Pilil 
Sancti,   per  tuani  potestateBl  et  auctoi  itateui,  Henrico 
regi  Alio  Henrici  tiriperatoris,  qui  contra  tuani 
■bun  inaudita  luperbla  Lnsurrexit,  totlua  regni  Teuto- 
ns) et   Itali  ■    puberaaoulo  oonti  omnes 
Christianoa  a  vaoouso  Jiinaanrntt.  ajtin 
facienl,  absolvo  ;   ct   nt   nulln-  <i  aicul 
terdieo."  Bi  e  Harduua,  Concilia,  torn.  rL  par.  i.  p.  Io'jO. 
—  Mur. 
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CENTURY  XL 


[Part  it. 


church  as  well  as  the  state  was  rent  into 
two  factions,  one  party  supporting  the 
kinfr  and  the  other  the  pontiff;  and  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  schism  were  im- 
mense. 

16.  The  first  who  revolted  from  Henry 
were  the  chiefs  of  Swabia,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia.  Next 
followed  the  Saxons,  who  had  long  been 
inimical  to  the  king.  Both  were  advised 
by  the  pontiff  to  elect  a  new  king,  in  case 
Henry  would  not  comply  with  the  will  of 
the  church ;  and  they  assembled  at  Tribur 
in  the  year  1076  to  deliberate  on  this  very 
important  subject.  The  result  of  the  de- 
liberation was,  that  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  between  the  king  and  the 
princes  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  should  be  invited  to  attend 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  the  ensuing  year 
for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  king 
during  the  intervening  time  should  lead  a 
private  life,  yet  with  this  condition  an- 
nexed, that  unless  he  obtained  absolution 
from  the  anathema  within  the  year,  he  was 
to  lose  the  kingdom.  Henry  therefore, 
with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  determined 
to  go  into  Italy  and  implore  the  clemency 
of  the  pontiff.  But  the  journey  did  not 
secure  to  him  the  advantages  he  hoped  for. 
He  obtained  indeed,  though  with  difficulty, 
from  the  pontiff,  then  residing  at  the  castle 
of  Canosa  with  Matilda,  the  great  patro- 
ness of  the  church,  the  pardon  of  his  sins, 
after  standing  for  three  days  together,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  in  February,  a.d. 
1077,  barefooted  and  bareheaded  and 
meanly  clad,  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
professing  himself  a  penitent.  But  the 
pontiff  deferred  the  discussion  and  decision 
of  his  right  to  the  throne  till  the  conven- 
tion of  the  princes  should  meet;  and  in 
the  mean  time  wholly  interdicted  his 
wearing  the  ornaments  or  exercising  the 
functions  of  royalty.  The  Italian  princes 
and  bishops  [who  had  been  Henry's  sup- 
porters] were  most  indignant  at  this  con- 
vention or  compromise,  and  threatened  the 
king  with  a  deposition  and  other  evils ;  so 
that  Henry  soon  after  violated  the  agree- 
ment, and,  contrary  to  the  command  of 
Gregory,  resumed  the  regal  character  which 
he  had  laid  aside.  The  princes  of  Swabia 
and  Saxony  hearing  of  this  met  in  conven- 
tion at  Pforzheim,  in  the  month  of  March 
a.d.  1077,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
elected  Rudolph,  the  duke  of  Swabia, 
kinir.1 


1  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  Italian  and 
Gcrnan  history  have  given  ample  relations  of  these 
and  subsequent  events,  though  not  all  of  them  with 
equal  fidelity  and  accuracy.     I  have  consulted  the  ori- 


17-  A  violent  war  now  commenced  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  Italy  Gregory, 
with  the  forces  of  the  Normans,  who  were 
sovereigns  of  Lower  Italy  and  whom  he 
had  drawn  over  to  his  party,  and  those  of 
the  famous  Matilda,  a  very  heroic  princess, 
resisted  not  unsuccessfully  the  Lombards 
who  fought  for  Henry.  In  Germany  Henry 
with  his  confederates  encountered  Rudolph 
and  his  associates,  but  not  with  good  suc- 
cess. Gregory  fearing  the  dubious  issue  of 
the  war  wished  to  be  accounted  neutral  for 
some  years.  But  taking  courage  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Henry  with  the 
Saxons  at  Fladenheim  in  the  year  1080, 
he  excommunicated  Henry  a  second  time, 
and  sending  a  crown  to  Rudolph,  pro- 
nounced him  the  legitimate  king  of  Ger- 
many.2 In  revenge  Henry,  supported  by 
the  suffrages  of  many  of  the  German  and 
Italian  bishops,  again  deposed  Gregory  the 
same  year  in  a  council  at  Mentz;  and  a 
little  after  in  a  convention  at  Brixen  in  the 
Tyrol,  he  created  the  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, Guibert,  supreme  pontiff,  who  sub- 
sequently took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
when  consecrated  at  Rome  a.d.  1084. 

18.  A  few  months  after,  Rudolph  the 
enemy  of  Henry  died  at  Merseburg,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  battle 
at  the  river  Elster.  Therefore  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.d.  1081,  the  king  marched  with 
his  army  into  Italy,  intending  if  possible 
to  crush  Gregory  and  his  adherents ;  for  if 
these  were  subdued,  he  hoped  the  commo- 
tions in  Germany  might  be  easily  quelled. 
He  made  several  campaigns  with  various 
success  against  the  forces  of  Matilda;  twice 
he  besieged  Rome  in  vain  ;  but  at  length 
in  the  year  1084  he  became  master  of  the 
greatest  part  of  that  city  ;  placed  Guibert 
whom  he  had  made  pontiff  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  with  the  title  of  Clement  III. ; 
was  by  him  crowned  emperor  and  saluted 
as  such  by  the  Romans  ;  and  he  now  laid 
close  siege  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in 
which  his  enemy  Gregory  was  shut  up. 
But  Robert,  the  Norman,  duke  of  Calabria 
and  Apulia,  delivered  the  pontiff  from  his 
siege ;  and  as  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
remain  at  Rome,  carried  him  with  him  to 
Salerno.  And  here  it  was  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing that  this  high-minded  man,  whose 
spirit  was  so  invincible,  but  who  was  the 
most  ambitious  and  audacious  of  all  the 
pontiffs  that  ever  lived,  terminated  his  days 


ginal  writers,  and  have  followed  those  most  to  be  re- 
lied on — Sigonius,  Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascovius,  Noris, 
and  others,  whose  accounts  differ  indeed  in  some  minor 
things,  but  agree  as  to  the  main  points. 
.  2  The  golden  crown  which  Gregory  sent  to  Rudolph 
had  this  memorable  inscription :  i;  Pctra  dedit  1'etro, 
Petnu  diadema  Hodulpho." — iittr. 


I 
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in  the  year  1085.  The  Romish  church 
honours' him  among  her  saints  and  inter- 
cessors with  God,  though  he  was  never 
enrolled  in  that  order  by  a  regular  canoni- 
zation. Paul  V.  near  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  appointed  the 
25th  day  of  May  to  be  his  festival.1  But 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  especially  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France, 
have  prevented  its  being  publicly  and 
everywhere  observed.  And  even  in  our 
times  [a.d.  1729]  there  was  a  contest  with 
Benedict  XIII.  respecting  the  worship  of 
him.2 

19.  The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed 
by  very  trying  times  ;  for  Clement  III.  or 
Guibert,  the  emperor's  pontiff,3  ruled  both 
at  Rome  and  over  a  large  part  of  Italy ; 
and  in  Germany  Henry  himself  continued 
the  war  with  the  princes.  The  pontifical 
partv,  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Nor- 
mans elected  at  Rome  in  the  year  1086 
Desiderius,  an  abbot  of  Monte-Cassino, 
successor  to   Gregory;  and  assuming  the 


i  See  the  Acta  Sanetor.  Antwerp,  ad  diem  25  Maii; 
a;.  1  Mauillon,  Acta    Sanetor.    Ord.  Bened.    sacul.  vi. 

a  See  the  French  work  entitled,  V  A  meat  da  DiaOle  ; 
oh  Memoir es  Historiqnes  et  Critiques  sur  la  Vie  et  surla 
le  da  Papo  Gr'egoh-e  VII.  published  in  Holland, 
1743,  3  vols.  8vo.  [See  also  Hartung's  Unpartheyische 
Kirch,  n- Historic  vol.  ii.  p.  1057  ;  and  llemoires  pour 
sr-rmr  d  I' Hist.  F.ectei.  da  13m<?  Steele,  2d  edit.  Paris, 
1815,  tome  2,  p.  51,  &c. — Mur.  [This  contest  arose  out 
of  the  circumstance  that  in  1728  Benedict  XIII.  ap- 
pointed certain  lessons  to  be  read  in  public  worship  on 
the  festival  of  Gregory  VIT.  ;  one  of  which  highly 
commended  Gregory  for  having  deprived  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  of  his  crown  and  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  This  ostentatious  renewal  of 
the  papal  approbation  of  such  unwarrantable  deeds  was 
warmlv  and  justly  resented  by  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  by  the  king  of 
Franco  in  particular  ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
1729  ordered  these  lessons  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Breviaries  used  in  the  churches  of  that  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Breviaries  subsequently  printed  in  France 
not  onlv*  wanted  these  lessons,  but  some  of  them  con- 
tained no  reference  at  all  to  this  festival  of  Gr 
The  same  course  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
and other  Romanist  authorities  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  most  shenincant  fact,  however,  that  this  obnoxious 
!  with  it;  collects  and  its  pernicious  lessons, 
ii  up  to  the  present  time  strictly  prohibited  in 
Austri  introduced  into  the  French  Breviaries, 

Into  those  of  Belgium.     The  reflections  of  a 
lish  divine  on  this  ominous  fact  are 
ng   of  the  restoration  not  only  of 
these  offices  lauding  V, regory  for  deposing  the   empe- 
■  similar  restoration  of  the  festival  and 
imemoration  of  Pius  V.  who  in  like  man- 
I  throned  Queen   Elizabeth  and  incited  her  sub- 
rebellion :—"  8uch  are  the  doctrines  which 
Church   of  Home  now  preaches   on  her  religious 
rals   hi    tbe  churches  of  France!      With   her  the 
re  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
iy  ;  and    is   it   too    much  to    say  that   by 

eulogizing  them  in  her  liturgy,  sh 
t  j  be  repeat  df"     Wordsworth's   1.'/'  rt 

:.  Gondon,  Lond.  1847  ii. 

■    \  life  of  tlii-*  pontiff;  Clem  nt  III.,  was  la!  -Iy  pro- 
ii,i-  ,i  to  th    world  by  Efornlus,  in  tfa 
loin.  rill.  i>.  i  rant  dii  d   \.n.   1 100, 

pressly  stated  in  '  wntanum  pub- 

lished by  Muratori,  Antiq.    1 

tubeus,  Hist.  Ran  an  >'.  lib  v   ; 


name  of  Victor  III.  he  was  consecrated  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  a.d.  1087,  the 
Normans  having  rescued  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Rome  from  Clement.  But  Victor,  who 
was  a  very  different  man  from  Gregory, 
being  mild  and  timorous,  soon  retired  to 
Benevento,  because  Rome  was  in  the  hands 
of  Clement,  and  not  long  after  died  at 
Cassino.  Before  his  death  however,  in  a 
council  held  at  Cassino,  he  renewed  the  de- 
crees enacted  by  Gregory  for  the  abolition 
of  investitures. 

20.  Victor  was  succeeded  by  Otto,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  likewise  a  monk  of  Cluny, 
who  was  elected  at  Terracina  in  the  year 
1088  and  took  the  name  of  Urban  II.  He 
was  inferior  to  Gregory  in  courage  and 
fortitude,  but  equalled  him  in  arrogance 
and  exceeded  him  in  imprudence.4  At 
first  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him  ; 
but  in  the  year  1090  the  emperor  returning 
into  Italy  and  boldly  and  successfully  at- 
tacking the  younger  Guelph,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  Matilda,  the  two  heads  of  the 
pontifical  party,  things  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Yet  the  hope  of  subduing  the 
emperor  revived  again  in  1091,  when  Con- 
rad, his  son,  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced 
by  the  pontiff  and  the  other  enemies  of  his 
father,  to  rebel  against  his  parent  and 
usurp  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  condi- 
tion of  Italy  still  continued  in  the  utmost 
confusion;  nor  was  Urban  able  to  bring 
the  city  of  Rome  under  his  subjection. 
Therefore  Lifter  holding  a  council  at  Pla- 
centia  in  the  year  1095,  in  which  he  re- 
iterated the  decrees  and  the  anathemas  of 
Gregory,  he  took  a  journey  into  France 
andthere  held  the  celebrated  council  of 
Clermont,  in  which  the  holy  war  against 
the  Mohammedans  who  now  possessed  Pa- 
lestine was  resolved  on.  And  what  de- 
serves particular  notice,  in  the  same  council 
Urban  most  imprudently  rendered  the  con- 
test about  investitures,  which  had  long 
been  so  obstinate  and  calamitous,  still  more 
unmanageable  and  violent.  For  Grcgory 
had  not  forbidden  bishops  and  priests  to 
swear  fealty  to  their  sovereigns  ;  but  Urban 
very  rashly  prohibited  them  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.5     On  his  return  to 


■»  The  Life  of  Urban  II.  was  written  by  Ruinart,  and 
i-<  extant  in  Mabillon's  Opera   /'•    t  '<    "i  '.  torn.  iii.  p.  1. 
&c.    It  is  composed  with  learning  and  Industry,  but 
with  what  fidelity  and  candour  I  n  sed  not 
acquainted  with  facta  know  tint  the  a 
liberty  tM  (1  to  us  the   Bom  in  pontiffs  such  a^ 

they  really  >.  concen  un,   the 

Hist.  Litter,  de  It  Fran  •< ,  tome  rill,  p.  51  '• 

■  To  th     fifteenth  canon  follow- 

Utl  'ii  Is  subj  >ined  |  o  astitutini?  the 
<•an.il, ;  according  to  Hardi 
i     i     i ;  i  ■   ■   ■  ' 
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Italy  the  pontiff  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
Roman  castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  his 
power  ;  but  he  died  a  little  after  in  the 
year  1099,  and  the  year  following  Clement 
III.  also  died.  Thus  the  Benedictine  monk, 
Raynier.  who  was  created  pontiff  after  the 
death  of  Urban  and  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Pascal  II.  reigned  without  a  competitor 
when  the  century  closed. 

21.  Among  the  oriental  monks  nothing 
occurred  worth  noticing ;  but  among  the 
western  monks  there  were  several  events 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  these 
events  the  most  important  perhaps  was  the 
closer  union  between  them  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  For  a  long  time  many  of  the 
monks,  in  order  to  escape  the  oppressions 
and  snares  of  the  bishops,  kings,  and 
princes  who  coveted  their  possessions,  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  readily  received 
them  on  condition  of  their  paying  an  annual 
tribute.  But  in  this  century  the  pontiffs 
in  general,  and  especially  Gregory  VII. 
who  wished  to  bring  all  things  under  sub- 
jection to  St.  Peter  and  to  diminish  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  bishops,  ad- 
vised and  counselled  the  monks  to  with- 
draw their  persons  and  property  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  to  place 
both  under  the  inspection  and  dominion  of 
St.  Peter.1  Hence  from  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  the  exemptions  of  monasteries 
from  the  power  of  the  Ordinary  were  im- 
mensely multiplied  throughout  Europe,  to 
the  great  injury  and  inconvenience  of  kinos 
and  princes,  and  to  the  vexation  of  the 
bishops.2 


tomed  to  take.  They  are  in  an  error  who  tell  us  that 
Gregory  VII.  foi'bade  bishops  taking  tbeoath  of  fidelity. 
Unreasonable  as  he  sometimes  was,  he  was  more  rea- 
sonable than  that.  This  is  proved  by  Noris,  Istoria 
delle  Investiture,  cap.  x.  p.  219,  Sec. 

1  See  as  a  specimen  the  Epistle  of  Gregory  VII.  in 
which  he  subjects  the  monks  of  Redon  to  the  Romish 
see,  with  expressions  new  and  unheard  of  till  his  age, 
in  Martene,  Tkesaur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  i.  p.  204,  l<c. 
To  this  may  be  added  others  by  Urban  II.  and  the 
subsequent  pontiffs,  which  are  extant  in  the  same 
work,  and  here  and  there  in  other  collections. 

2  Perhaps  no  exemption  of  a  Germanic  monastery 
can  be  produced  which  is  older  than  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory. Mosheim  probably  means  to  say,  li  No  exemp- 
tion by  mere  papal  authority  "  occurred  in  Germany 
before  Gregory  VII.  for  there  were  various  monas- 
teries there  which  were  exempt  at  an  earlier  period. 
That  of  Fulda  wit  one  exempt  from  its  foundation 
a.d.  744;  as  appears  from  Boniface,  Epittoh  151. 
The  founders  of  monasteries  often  wished  to  have  them 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  as  well  as  from 
civil  exactions,  and  therefore  procured  from  the  bishop 
and  from  the  prince  such  exemption  ;  whieh  was  con- 
firmed at  first  by  some  council  and  afterwards  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.  As  the  pontiffs  advanced  in  power 
and  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  bishops,  councils, 
and  kings,  their  confirmation  of  an  exemption  became 
more  common  and  more  necessary,  till  at  last  tiny 
assumed  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  granting  exemptions  at 
their  pleasure.  See  l)e  Bfarca,  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et 
Imperii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  —  Mur. 


22.  The  irreligious  lives,  the  ignorance, 
frauds,  dissoluteness,  quarrels,  and  flagrant 
crimes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monks, 
are  noticed  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of 
that  age;  not  to  mention  other  proofs  of 
their  impiety  which  have  reached  us  in 
great  numbers.3  But  still  this  class  of 
people  were  ever)  where  in  high  repute, 
were  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
church,  and  increased  continually  in  wealth 
and  opulence.  The  causes  of  this  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  religion,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  grossest  superstition,  and  to  the 
licentiousness  and  the  very  dissolute  lives 
of  the  peoj^le  at  large  in  this  century. : 
While  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular, 
addicted  themselves  to  every  species  of 
vice,  those  appeared  like  saints  and  the 
friendd  of  God  who  preserved  some  show  of 
piety  and  religion.  Besides,  the  nobles, 
knights,  and  men  of  military  rank  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  acts  of  robbery,  in  de- 
bauchery, in  revelry,  and  other  gross  vices, 
when  they  became  advanced  in  life  and  felt 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  hoped  they 
could  appease  their  Almighty  Judge  if  they 
should  either  purchase  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  by  rich  gifts,  and  should  bestow  on 
God  and  the  saints  a  portion  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  or  should  themselves  become 
monks  and  make  their  new  brethren  their 
heirs. 

23.  Of  all  the  monks  none  were  m  higher 
reputation  for  piety  and  virtue  than  those 
of  Cluny  in  France.  Their  rules  of  life 
therefore  were  propagated  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  whoever  would  establish  new 
monasteries  or  resuscitate  and  reform  old 
ones,    adopted    the    discipline    of  Cluny. 


3  See  what  Launoi,  Assertio  in  Pricilcg.  S.  M 

cap.  2G,  sec.  G,  Opp.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  499,  &c  and 
Simon,  Bibliothequi  Critique,  tome  iii.  cap.  32,  p.  331, 
Sec.  have  collected  and  remarked  on  this  subject.  [Ivo 
Carnotensis,  Ep.  70  (cited  by  Pagi,  Crit.  Baron,  ad 
ann.  1100,  No.  ix.)  says  to  Walter,  bishop  of  Meaux  : 
"  I  state  to  your  goodness  the  shameful  report  which  I 
have  received  from  the  lips  of  the  monks  of  Tours,  and 
the  letters  of  lady  Adeleid,  the  venerable  countess,  re- 
specting the  monastery  of  St.  Fara,  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  residence  of  holy  virgins  but  may  be  pronounced 
the  brothel  of  demoniac  females  who  prostitute  their 
bodies  to  every  sort  of  men."  This  is  only  a  specimen 
of  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  these  times. 
—  Mur. 

4  On  the  astonishing  wickedness  of  this  age  see  Blon- 
dell,  De  For,iml<i,  regtumte  C/iristo,  p.  14,  &c.  Bou- 
lainvilliers,  De  V  Olivine  et  us  Droits  de  la  Xoblesse,  in 
Malet's  M'emoires  de  Litter,  et  del' Hist,  tome  ix.  par. 
i.  p.  G3,  Sec.  and  many  others.  This  licentiousness 
and  impunity  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness  gave  rise  to 
the  orders  of  knights  errant  or  chivalry  ;  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially females,  against  the  insults  and  violence  of  the 
strong.  This  was  a  laudable  institution  in  tho-e 
wretched  times  when  the  energy  of  law  was  wholly 
prostrate,  and  when  those  filling  the  office  of  judges  were 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  :  tations. 
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The  French  monks  of  Cluny,  from  whom 
the  sect  originated,  gradually  acquired  such 
immense  wealth  in  consequence  of  the  do- 
nations of  the  pious  of  all  classes,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  extensive  power  and 
influence,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury they  were  able  to  form  a  peculiar 
community  of  their  own,  which  still  exists 
under  thename  of  the  Cluniacensian  order 
or  congregation.1  For  all  the  monasteries 
which  they  reformed  and  brought  under 
their  rules,  they  also  endeavoured  to  bring 
under  their  dominion ;  and  in  this  they 
were  so  successful,  especially  under  Hugo, 
the  sixth  abbot  of  Cluny,  a  man  in  high 
favour  with  pontiffs,  kings,  and  nobles,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  century  no  less  than 
thirty- five  of  the  larger  monasteries  in 
France,  besides  many  of  the  smaller  ones, 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  general.  Besides 
these  there  were  numerous  others  which, 
though  they  declined  becoming  members  of 
this  community  and  continued  to  elect  their 
own  governors,  yet  chose  the  abbot  of 
Cluny  or  the  arch-abbot  as  he  was  called, 
for  their  patron  and  supervisor.2  But  this 
prosperity,  this  abundance  of  riches,  ho- 
nours, and  power,  gradually  produced  not 
only  arrogance,  but  all  those  vices  which 
disgraced  the  monks  of  those  ages ;  and  in 
a  little  time  there  was  nothing  to  distin- 
guish the  Cluniacensians  from  the  other 
monks  except  some  rites  and  forms. 

24.  The  example  of  the  Cluniacensians 
led  other  pious  and  well-disposed  men  to 
establish  similar  monastic  associations ;  and 
the  consequence  was  thit  the  Benedictine 
family,  which  hitherto  had  composed  but 
one  body,  was  now  split  into  several  sects, 
all  subject,  indeed  to  one  rule,  but  differing 
in  customs,  forms,  and  mode  of  living,  and 
moreover  indulizin^  animosity  towards  each 
other.  In  the  year  1023  Romuald.  an 
Italian,  retired  to  Camaldoh  or  Campo- 
Malduli,  a  desert  spot  on  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  Apennine,3  and  there  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  congregation  of  the  Camaldu- 
lensians,  which  still  flourishes,  especially  in 
Those  who  belong  to  it  are  divided 
into  coenobites  and  eremites.  Both  are 
required  to  live  according  to  rigorous  and 
severe  laws,  but  ;  I  \  e  relaxed 


1  On  <  Cluny 

in  both  ition,  Baluze  b 

13,  &c  | 
ii.  vi.  p.  43  '  .billon  has  tn  ..:■  I    -  pri  sgly 

on  thi  nreral  parta  of 

torn.  v. 

billon,    T  -     Ord, 

',.  ]).  \.\\  i.  ,\  c  ;    /.'  I  y  the 

ictlne  Monks,  tome  i.  p.  I 
Hid.  Litter,  d  nc  i\.  p.  170. 

billon,  Annalet  Benedict,  lam.  It.  p.  261,  ftc    -  (tur. 


not  a  little  the  ancient  rigour  of  the  order.4 
Shortly  after  John  Gualbert,  a  Florentine, 
founded  at  Yallombrosa,  which  is  also  on 
the  Apennine,  the  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  Yallombrosa,  which  in  a 
little  time  extended  into  many  parts  of 
Italy.5  To  these  two  Italian  congregations 
may  perhaps  be  subjoined  that  of  Hirschau 
[in  the  diocese  of  Spire]  in  Germany,  esta- 
blished b\  the  abbot  William,  who  reformed 
many  monasteries  in  Germany  and  estab- 
lished several  new  ones.6  But  the  Hir- 
saugians,  if  we  examine  them  closely,  ap- 
pear not  to  be  a  new  fraternity,  but  a 
branch  of  the  Cluniacensian  congregation, 
whose  rules  and  customs  they  followed. 

25.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  a.d. 
1098,  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesrne  in  Bur- 
gundy, a  province  of  France,  being  utterly 
unable  to  bring  his  monks  to  live  up  to  the 
rule  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  retired 
with  twenty  associates  to  Citeaux  (Cister- 
cium),  then  a  horrid  place  covered  with 
woods  and  briers,  but  now  a  beautiful  spot 
[in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  and  county  of 
Beaume],  and  there  commenced  the  order 
or  rather  congregation  of  the  Cistercians. 
In  the  following  century  this  fraternity, 
with  the  same  success  as  that  of  Cluny, 
spread  itself  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  became  exceedingly  opulent,  and 
acquired  the  form  and  rights  not  only  of  a 
new  monastic  sect,  but  of  a  new  common- 
wealth of  monks.  The  primary  law  of  this 
fraternity  was  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  the  founder  required  the  members  to 
fulfil  perfectly,  without  adopting  any  con- 
venient interpretations  of  its  precepts ;  yet 
he  added  some  further  regulations  to  serve 
as  a  rampart  fortifying  the  rule  against  any 
violations;  regulations  which  were  severe 
and  obnoxious  to  human  nature,  but  ex- 
ceedingly holy  according  to  the  views  of 
that  age.  Yet  the  possession  of  wealth 
which  had  corrupted  the  Cluniacensians  at 

4  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  the  order  of  Camal- 
duleoaians  are  named  by  Fabri  .Lai    Me- 

rfii   .7.',-/,  torn.  i.   p.   895.     To  which   add  the  life  of 
RooMiald  in  the    Acta  Sanctor.  Kebr.  to;n.   ii.   p.   10!, 
4e.;   and  i:i  MabQIon,    Acta  Senator.    Ord.    Bened. 
;1.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  427  ;  Thlyot,  //.  •<■.,■,  toine 

I.  p.  2'.iC  ;  Mal>illi,n,  Anna l*i  Ord.  Bened.  nun.  v.  In 
many  place-,  <  specially  p.  261,  ftc.;  Ziegelbati 

•   imafduteme,  ten  \'<i(itin  Camaldu- 

.   \  :  '■ '.   fol.   [and  Costadoni,   Ann 

Cam  :   in.  I.  ii.  V*<  nice,  1755,  fol. — V'. 
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Sanetor.  Ord.  Bened.  i  •  cul.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  873  .  Ilily.  t, 
Hiit.  des  Ordri  p.  298.    Many  document*  re- 
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once,  also  gradually  extinguished  among 
the  Cistercians  their  first  zeal  for  obeying 
their  rule ;  so  that  in  process  of  time  their 
faults  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
other  Benedictines.1 

26.  Besides  these  societies  formed  within 
the  Benedictine  order,  there  were  added 
some  new  families  of  monks  or  orders  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  societies 
having  peculiar  rules  and  institutions.2  For 
to  some  persons  who  were  constitutionally 
gloomy  and  inclined  to  excessive  austerity, 
the  rule  of  Benedict  appeared  too  lax ;  and 
others  thought  it  imperfect  and  not  well 
accommodated  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
duties  of  piety  towards  God.  In  the  first 
place  Stephen  of  Thiers,  a  nobleman  of 
Auvergne  and  son  of  a  viscount  (whom 
some  call  Stephen  de  Muret  from  the  place 
where  he  erected  the  first  convent  of  his 
order),  obtained  from  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
year  1073,  permission  to  institute  a  new 
species  of  monastic  discipline.  He  at  first 
designed  to  subject  his  followers  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  but  he  afterwards  changed 
his  purpose  and  drew  up  a  rule  of  his  own. 
It  contains  many  very  severe  injunctions  ; 
poverty  and  obedience  it  inculcates  as  first 
principles;  it  forbids  the  possession  of 
lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  monas- 
tery; denies  wholly  the  use  of  flesh  even  to 
the  sick ;  does  not  allow  of  keeping  cattle, 
that  a  hankering  after  animal  food  might 
be  more  easily  prevented;  most  sacredly 
enjoins  silence,  and  makes  solitude  of  so 
much  importance,  that  the  doors  of  the 
monastery  were  to  be  opened  to  none  but 
persons  of  high  authority;  prohibits  all 
converse  with  females;  and  finally  com- 
mits the  care  and  management  of  all  the 
temporal  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  monas- 
tery exclusively  to  the  converted  [or  lay] 
brethren,  while  the  clerical  brethren  were 
to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things.  The  re- 
putation of  this  new  order  was  very  high 
in  this  century  and  the  next,  so  long  as 
these  regulations  and  others  no  less  severe 
were  observed;  but  its  credit  sank  entirely 
when  violent  animosity  broke  out  between 
the  clerical  and  the  converted  brethren,  the 


1  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cistercian  order  is 
Manriquez,  whose  Annates  Cistercienses,  a  ponderous 
and  minute  work,  was  published  at  Lyons,  1642,  in  four 
vols,  fol.  The  second  is  Le  Nain,  whose  Essai  d 
I' Hist.  de  I' Ordre  de  Citcaux  was  published  at  Paris, 
1G9G,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.  The  other  writers  arc  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  hat.  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  i. 
p.  10GG.  But  to  them  should  be  added  Mabillon,  who 
learnedly  and  diligently  investigates  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Cistercians  in  the  5th  and  6th  vols,  of 
his  Annul.  Bened.  and  also  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres, 
tome  v.  p.  311,  &c. 

a  See  note  2,  p.  337,  of  this  vdL—Mur. 


latter  exalting  themselves  above  the  for- 
mer ;  and  when  the  rigour  of  their  rule  was 
in  many  respects  mitigated  and  softened 
down,  partly  by  the  presidents  of  the  order 
themselves,  and  partly  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. This  monastic  sect  was  called  the 
order  of  Grandimontans,  because  Muret 
where  they  were  first  established  was  near 
to  Grandmont  in  the  territory  of  Li- 
moges.3 

27.  Afterwards  in  the  year  1084  or  1086 
followed  the  order  of  Carthusians,  so 
called  from  Chartreuse  a  wild  and  dismal 
spot,  surrounded  with  high  mountains  and 
craggy  rocks,  near  Grenoble  in  [the  south- 
easterly part  of]  France.  The  founder 
of  this  noted  sect,  which  exceeded  perhaps 
all  others  in  severity  of  discipline,  was 
Bruno,  a  German  of  Cologne  and  canon  of 
Rheims  in  France.  Unable  to  endure  or 
to  correct  the  perverse  conduct  of  his 
archbishop  Manasses,  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  with  six  companions  took  up 
a  wretched  residence  in  the  dismal  spot  I 
have  mentioned,  with  the  permission  of 
Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble.4  He  at  first 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  though 
enlarged  with  a    considerable  number  of 

•      •  • 

very  austere  and  rigid  precepts  ;  and  his 
successors,  first  Guigo  and  afterwards 
others,  imposed  upon  the  order  other  laws 


3  The  origin  of  this  order  is  described  by  Guidonis 
[de  la  Gayonne],  whose  tract  was  published  in  Labbe's 
Biblio.  Manuscrip.  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  For  its  history  and 
affairs,  see  Mabillon,  Annates  Bcned.  torn.  v.  p.  G5, 
&c.  99,  &c.  ana  torn.  vi.  p.  11G,  and  Prcef.  ad  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  ssecul.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  34  ;  Helyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  vii.  p.  409;  Gallia  Christiana, 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  torn.  ii.  p.  645  ;  Baluze, 
VittB  Pout/,  Avenionens.  torn.  i.  p.  158,  and  his  Mis- 
cellanea, torn.  vii.  p.  48G.  Of  the  founder  of  the  order, 
Stephen,  there  is  a  particular  account  in  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  Februar.  torn.  ii.  p.  199,  &c. 

4  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  Eruno  and  the 
order  he  established  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Bib- 
lio. Lat.  Medii  JEni,  torn.  i.  p.  784,  but  there  are  many 
more  extant.  See  Masson,  Annates  Car tusia'ai,  Corrc- 
ria,  1G87,  fob;  Orland,  Ctironicon  Cartusianum,  and 
others;  from  whom  Helyot  (in  his  Hist,  des  Ordres, 
tome  vii.  p.  3GG)  has  compiled  a  neat  but  imperfect 
history  of  the  Carthusian  order.  Many  documents 
relating  to  the  character  and  laws  of  the  order  are 
exhibited  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Annates  Benedict,  torn, 
vi.  p.  G38,  G83,  &c.  Of  Bruno  himself  the  Benedictine 
monks  have  given  a  distinct  account,  Hist.  Litter,  de 
la  France,  tome  ix.  p.  233,  &c.  The  collectors  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  will  doubtless  give  a  more  full 
account  when  they  come  down  to  the  6th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, which  is  sacred  to  his  memory.  It  was  the  cur- 
rent report  formerly  that  Bruno  took  his  resolution  of 
retiring  into  a  desert  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
priest  at  Paris,  who  after  his  death  miraculously  re- 
turned to  life  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  attest  his 
own  damnation.  But  since  Launoi  attacked  that  story 
in  his  tract,  De  Caii\a  Secessus  Brunonis  in  Desert  mn, 
it  has  commonly  been  accounted  a  fable  by  the  more 
discerning  even  in  the  Romish  church  itself.  And  the 
Carthusians,  who  might  feel  an  interest  to  keep  up  the 
story,  seem  at  this  day  to  abandon  it,  or  at  least  they 
defend  it  timidly.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
el  arly  and  fairly  stated  by  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  i.  p.  4G7,  &c 
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which  were  still  more  severe  and  rigorous. ' 
Nor  is  there  any  sect  of  monks  which  has 
departed  less  from  the  severity  of  its  ori- 
ginal discipline.  This  new  sect  of  solita- 
ries spread  itself  more  slowly  than  the 
others  over  Europe,  and  was  later  in  ad- 
mitting females  to  join  it ;  indeed  it  could 
never  prevail  much  among  that  sex,  owing 
undoubtedly  to  the  rigours  and  gloominess 
of  its  discipline.2 

28.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  a.d. 
1095,  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  receiving  and  curing 
diseased  persons,  and  especially  those 
affected  with  what  was  called  the  holy 
disease  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  took  its  rise 
from  small  beginnings  in  France.  Those 
who  were  seized  with  this  terrible  disease 
in  this  century  hastened  away  to  a  cell 
(built  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Mont- 
major  near  Vienne),  in  which  the  body  of 
St.  Anthony  was  said  to  repose,  that 
through  the  prayers  of  this  holy  man  they 
might  be  restored.  Gaston,  a  rich  noble- 
man of  the  diocese  of  Vienne,  and  his  son 
Guerin  having  both  recovered  from  the 
disease  in  this  cell,  consecrated  themselves 
and  all  their  property  to  St.  Anthony,  who 
as  they  believed  had  healed  them,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  kindness 
towards  the  sick  and  the  indigent.  Eight 
men  first  joined  them  and  afterwards  many 
more.  This  company  were  indeed  all  con- 
secrated to  God,  but  they  were  bound  by 
no  vows  and  were  subject  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  Montmajor.  But  after 
they  had  become  rich  through  the  bounty 
of  pious  individuals  and  were  spread  over 
various  countries,  they  at  first  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  [Bene- 
dictine] monks ;  and  at  length  under  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  the  year  1297,  they  obtained 
the  rank  and  the  rights  of  an  order,  or 
sect  of  brethren  observing  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.3 


i  See  Mabillon's  Tricf.  ad  srecul.  vi.  par.  ii.  of  his 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.jf.xxx.vii. 
_  >  Most  of  those  who  treat  of  this  sect  make  no  men- 
tion of  Carthusian  nuns,  and  hence  many  represent 
the  order  aa  embracing  no  females.     But  they  have 
Pfl   Of   females,  though   but    few;    for   most  of 
their  nunneries  are  extinct,  and  in  the  year  13G8  an 
illation  was  made  prohibiting  the  erection 
•  convents  for  females  in  the  Carthusian 
community.     At  the  present  day  therefore  [a.d.  1755], 
Jy  live  convents  of  Carthusian  nuns,  four 
in  Prance  and  one  at  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.    See 
the  learned  author  of  the  VarieUt  Hittoriqu,  r,  Phyri- 

■  i  Littiram  r,  torn  •  i.  p.  BO,  fro   Paris,  178 

The  delicate  female  constitution  could  not  sustain  the 

and  stern  i  tode  of  living  required  by  the  laws 

of  the  order;  and  hence  in  the  few  nunneries  which 

remain  it  wi  ,i,ii  somewhat  to  nature, 

and  In  particular  to  rehu  or  abrogate  the  severe  laws 

litude,  and  eating  alone. 

the    icta  Sanctor-  Januarii,  torn,  ii.  i>.  160. 

Hist.de*  Ordret,  tome  ii.  p.  108,  Sco. ;  Pennot- 


29.  The  canons,  who  since  the  eighth 
century  formed  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  monks  and  what  are  called  the 
secular  clergy,  had  become  infected  with  the 
same  dissoluteness  of  morals  which  pervaded 
the  whole  sacred  order  ;  indeed  there  was 
even  greater  profligacy  among  them  in 
some  countries  of  Europe.  Therefore  good 
men  who  had  some  sense  of  religion,  and 
also  several  of  the  pontiffs,  as  Nicolaus  II. 
in  the  council  at  Rome  a.d.  1059,4  and 
afterwards  others,  made  commendable  ef- 
forts for  reforming  the  associations  of  the 
canons.  Nor  were  these  efforts  without 
effect,  for  a  better  system  of  discipline 
was  introduced  into  nearly  all  those  asso- 
ciations. Yet  all  of  them  would  not 
admit  reform  to  the  same  extent.  For 
some  bodies  of  canons  returned  indeed  into 
commons,  that  is,  resided  in  the  same 
house  and  ate  at  a  common  table,  which 
was  especially  required  by  the  pontiffs, 
and  was  extremely  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  marriages  among  this  class  of 
priests ;  while  they  still  retained  the  per- 
quisites and  revenues  of  their  priestly 
offices,  and  used  them  at  their  pleasure. 
But  other  associations,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Ivo,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chartres,  renounced  all  private  property 
and  all  their  possessions,  and  these  lived 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  monks. 
Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  secu- 
lar canons  and  regular;  the  former  obey- 
ing the  rule  of  Nicolaus  II.  and  the  latter 
following  that  of  Ivo.  And  as  St.  Augus- 
tine introduced  among  his  clergy  nearly 
the  same  regulations  as  those  of  Ivo, 
though  he  did  not  commit  any  rules  to 
writing,  hence  the  regular  canons  were 
called  by  many,  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
gustine or  canons  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine. 


tus,  Hist.  Canonicorum  Regular,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70 ;  Kapp, 
Diss,  de  Fratribus  S.  Antonii,  Lips.  1737,  4to.  The 
present  state  of  the  first  house  or  hospital  of  this  or  ler 
in  which  its  abbot  resides,  is  described  by  Martcne  and 
Durand,  Voyage  Litter,  de  Deux  Benedictins,  tome  i. 
p.  260,  Sec. 

4  The  decree  of  Nicolaus  II.  in  the  council  of  Rome, 
a.d.  1059  (by  which  the  old  rule  for  canons  adopted 
in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  repealed  and 
another  substituted),  was  first  published  by  Mabillon 
among  the  documents  subjoined  to  torn.  iv.  of  his 
Annates  Benedict,  p.  748,  &c.  and  it  is  also  ini 

in  the   Annates  themselves,  lib.  lxl.  sec.  XXXV.  I 
&c. 

5  See  Mabillon,  Annates  B  ned.  torn.  iv.  p.  586,  and 
his  Opp.  Posthuma, torn.  ii.  p.  102  —  115;  Helyot,  Hist. 
des  Ordres,  tome  ii.  p.  ll,&o.  Thomassin.  Disciplinn 
Ecctesi*  ■  rca  /'■  neficia,  torn.  i.  par,  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  si. 
p.  057,  fto.     Dluratori,  Antiq.   Ital.  ■  torn. 

v.    p.    357,    &C.  ;    Many   documents   occur   likev 

various  parts  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  by  the 
dictlne  monks,  relating  to  this  reformation  of  the 
canons  and  the  distinction  among  them.     This  i 
origin  of  their  order  is  verj  ibletothen 

;    for  they    wish    on    d 
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30.  Among  the  Greek  writers  the  follow- 
ing are  the  best.1  Theophanes  Cerameus, 
whose  homilies  still  extant  are  not  altogether 
contemptible.2  Nilus  Doxopatrius.3  Ni- 
cetas  Pectoratus,  the  most  strenuous  de- 
fender of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Latins.4  Michael  Psellus,  a  learned 
man  and  well  known  by  his  writings  of 
various  kinds.5  Michael  Cerularius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  revived  the 
contest  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
when  it  was  nearly  put  to  rest.6     Simeon 


esteemed  a  very  ancient  order ;  and  hence,  as  is  well 
known,  they  refer  the  origin  cf  their  order  to  the  times 
of  Christ,  or  at  least  to  those  of  Augustine.  But  the 
arguments  and  testimonies  they  allege  to  prove  their 
high  antiquity  scarcely  deserve  a  laboured  confutation. 
The  name  canons  was  doubtless  used  anterior  to  this 
century,  but  its  import  was  anciently  very  extensive. 
See  Claude  de  Vert,  Explication  de*  Ceremonies  de  la 
Mesne,  tome  i-  p.  58.  Hence  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  the  name.  But  of  regular  and  secular  canons 
there  is  no  mention  in  any  work  extant  older  than  this 
century;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  canons  who  had 
nothing  in  common  but  their  dwelling  and  table  were 
called  secular  canons  ;  while  those  who  had  all  things 
in  common,  without  any  exception  whatever,  were 
called  regular  canons.  [To  Mosheim's  account  of  the 
canons  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  words 
concerning  their  introduction  into  England,  and  their 
progress  and  establishment  among  us..  The  order  of 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  brought  into 
England  by  Adclwald,  confessor  to  Henry  I.  who  first 
erected  a  priory  of  his  order  at  Nostel  in  Yorkshire, 
and  had  influence  enough  to  have  the  church  of  Car- 
lisle converted  into  an  episcopal  see,  and  given  to  regu- 
lar canons,  invested  with  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  bishop.  This  order  was  singularly  favoured  and 
protected  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  them  in  the  year  1 1 07 
the  priory  of  Dunstable,  and  by  queen  Maud,  who 
erected  for  them  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Lon- 
don, the  prior  of  which  was  always  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  aldermen.  They  increased  so  prodigiously  that 
besides  the  noble  priory  of  Merton,  which  was  founded 
for  them  in  1117  by  Gilbert,  an  earl  of  Norman  blood, 
they  had  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  fifty-three 
priories,  as  appears  by  the  catalogue  presented  to  that 
prince,  when  he  obliged  all  the  monasteries  to  receive 
his  protection  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction. — 
Mad. 

1  Concerning  all  of  whom  the  Biblioth.  Grccca  of 
Fabricius  may  be  consulted. 

8  Theophanes,  surnained  Cerameus  (the  potter  .  «u 
abp.  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily  and  probably  flourished 
about  a.d.  1040,  though  some  place  him  in  the  ninth 
centiiry.  His  sixty-two  Homilies  on  the  lessons  from 
the  Gospels  for  all  Sundays  and  festivals  are  written  in 
a  natural  and  didactic  style.  They  are  exegetieal. 
Fr.  Seorsus  published  them,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1644, 
fol.— Mur. 

J  Nilus  Doxopatrius,  an  abbot  or  archimandrite  in 
the  Greek  church.     lie  resided  at  Panormus  in  Sicily, 
a.d.  1013.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  five  patriarchates, 
namely,  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jem 
and  Alexandria,  containing  their  statistics ;  lav 
tracts  from  which  were  published  by  Leo  Allot.    De 

t.  and  the  entire 
work,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Le  Moir.e,  Varia  Sacra,  toin.  i. 
p.  I'll,  Paris,  1611.— Afar. 

4  He  was  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  monas'. 
Studium  near  Constantinople,  and  nourished  \.n.  1050. 
He  wrote  against  the  Latins  and  :>!-•>  against  the  Ar- 
menians. His  book  De  . .  batorum  .7  - 
et  Xriptiis  Sacerdotum,  was  published  in  Lat. 
by  Canisius,  torn.  vi.  Some  others  of  his  polemic  tracts 
hive  been  partially  published.  —  Mur. 

9  For  a  notice  of  Michael  Psellus,  see  note  7,  ) 
above. — Mur. 

G  This  Michael  was  patriarch  a.d.  1043—1058.  "We 
have  nothing  of  his  but  some  synodic  decrees  and  a 
few  letters,  all  in  controversy  with  the  Latins.  - 


junior,  some  of  whose  Meditations  on  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  life  are  extant." 
Thcophylact  of  Bulgaria,  who  became 
known  especially  by  his  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.8 

31.  The  Latins  esteem  the  following  as 
their  best  writers.  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  a 
man  who  encouraged  literature  and  the 
education  of  youth,  and  who  has  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  Epistles  and  by  his  im- 
moderate zeal  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 9  Hum- 
bert,   a  cardinal   who   wrote   against   the 


7  fJimeon  junior  was  abbot  of  St.  Mamas  at  Con- 
stantinople about  a.d.  1050.  His  works  in  a  Latin 
translation  were  published  by  Pontanus  at  Ingolstadt, 
1G03,  4to,  comprising  thirty-three  orations  on  Faith 
and  Christian  morals,  a  book  on  divine  love,  ;.: 
Capita  moralia,  practiea,  et  theologica. — Afar. 

8  Theophylact  was  a  native  of  Constantinople  and 
abp.  of  Acris,  in  Bulgaria,  a.d.  1077.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries (compiled  from  Chrysostom)  on  nearly  all 
the  New  Test,  and  on  the  minor  prophets,  also  seventy- 
five  epistles  and  several  tracts;  all  of  which  were  veil 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Venice,  1754,  fol.  The  older 
editions  are  less  perfect. 

Besides  the  writers  mentioned  by  Mosheim,  the 
Greeks  of  this  century  had  the  following  : — 

Alexius,  patriarch  cf  Constantinople  a.d.  1025 — 
1043.     Some  of  his  decrees  are  extant. 

Pete:-,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, has  left  us  three  epistles  and  a  profession  of  his 
faith. 

Leo,  abp.  of  Acris  in  Bulgaria,  a.d.  1053.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  contest  against  the  Latins.  One  of  his 
epistles  and  extracts  from  others  are  extant. 

John,  metropolitan  cf  Euehaita  in  Faphlagoni 
1054,  has  left  a  poem  on  the  history  of  the  principal 
festivals,  published  Eton,  1G10,  4 to,  and  a  few  lives  cf 
monkish  saints- 

John  Xiphilin.  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d. 
106G — 1076.  lie  was  of  honourable  birth,  but  aban- 
doned public  life,  became  a  monk,  and  at  last  a  patri- 
arch. He  has  left  us  a  homily  on  the  cross,  and  some 
decrees.  His  nephew,  also  called  John  Xiphilin,  and 
his  contemporary,  was  the  epitomizer  of  Dion  C. 

Samuel,  a  converted  Jew  of  Morocco  in  Afriea, 
wrote,  a.d.  1070,  a  letter  or  tract  in  Arabic,  proving 
that  the  Messiah  was  already  come.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Pat  rum,  torn,  xviii.  p.  515. 

Samonas,  abp.  of  Gaza,  a.d.  1072.  wrote  a  tract  or 
with  Achmed,  a  Saracen,  proving  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ;    published,    Gr.    and    Lat.    in 
F.  le  Due.  Auetarkun,  torn.  ii.  p.  277. 

Michael  Attaliata,  a  Greek  jurist,  proconsul,  and 
judge,  a.d.  1072.  He  wrote  a  synopsis  or  practical 
treatise  on  the  imperial  laws  in  ninety-five  titles,  ad- 
dressed to  Michael  Ducas;  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Leunclavius,  De  Jure  Gr.  Bom.  torn.  ii.  p.  1. 

Nicetas  Serron,  deacon  of  the  church  at  Constanti- 
nople and  then  abp.  of  Heraclea.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1077.  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Gregory  Xazianzen. 
To  him  as  well  as  to  Olympiodorus  has  been  ascribed 
the  Catena  on  Job,  published.  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Junius, 
Lond.  1G37,  fol. 

Nlcolans  Grammaticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
a.d.  1084—1  111.  He  has  left  us  a  long  letter  to  Alexis 
Comnenus  against  depriving  metropolitans  of  their 
sees;  also  several  decrees. —  Mur. 

'-'  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man  sec  tin 
Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  vii.  p.  2G1.  [St.  Fulbert 
came  from  Rome  to  Chartres  about  a.d.  1000,  and 
there  taught  school  with  great  reputation.  In  the  year 
1007  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  filled  "that 
office  till  his  death  in  the  year  1028.  His  writings  con- 
sist of  131  letters,  generally  well  written  and  of  some 
use  to  the  history  of  those  times;  besides  several  indif- 
ferent sermons,  some  worse  poetry,  and  two  lives  of 
monkish  saints.  They  were  edited  with  bad  faith, 
Paris,  1608,  Bvo,  and  thence  admitted  into  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  torn,  xviii.  p.  1.  See  Dn  Fin's  B.'fio  des  Aut. 
Evcles.  tome  L\\  p.  1,  8rc. — Mur. 
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Greeks,  with  more  zeal  and  learning  than 
any  of  the  Latins  in  this  century.1  Petrus 
Damianus,  whose  genius,  candour,  inte- 
grity, and  writings  of  various  kinds,  entitle 
him  to  rank  among  the  first  men  of  the 
age,  although  he  was  not  free  from  the 
faults  of  the  times.2  Marianus  Scotus, 
whose  Chronicon  and  some  other  of  his 
writings  are  extant.3  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  acumen, 
well  versed  in  the  dialectics  of  his  age,  and 
peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  theological 
subjects.4     Lanfranc,    also    archbishop    of 


1  See  Martene,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  torn.  v.  [ 
Hist.  Litter,  ie  bi  France,  tome  vii.  p.  527,  &c.  [Hum- 
bert was  a  monk  of  Toul,  well  skilled  in  Greek,  whom 
p  pe  Leo  IX.  took  with  him  to  Rome,  a.d.  1049,  and 
theTe  made  him  a  cardinal.  He  was  employed  in 
several  important  commissions,  but  especially  in  a  papal 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  1054.  He  died  after  a.d. 
1051.  His  writings  are  all  controversial,  and  chiefly 
against  the  Greeks.  '  ?hey  are  extant  partly  in  Baroniu-;, 
d  all  of  them  in  Canisius,  Lpftiones  Aniiq. 
torn.  vi.  and  in  the  BibUeth.  Pair.  torn,  xviii. — Mur. 
■  the  Acta  Stenetar.  Pete",  torn.  iii.  p.  40G : 
Bayle,  Dclionnaire.  tome  ii.  p.  950:    Oudin.  Diss,  in 

nment.de  Seripter.  Ecdet.  torn-  ii.  p.  68 
[Peter  Damian  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Ra- 
venna, a.d.  1007.  Educated  by  his  brother,  he  early 
•  a  monk,  a  teacher,  a  reformer  of  morals,  an 
abbot  of  Ostia,  and  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church. 
But  woary  of  public  life,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and 
retired  to  his  monastery.  The  pontiff*  employed  him 
as  their  legate  on  several  most  difficult  enterprises,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  address  and 
prudence.  He  was  sent  to  Milan  ad.  10*9,  to  suppress 
simony  and  clerical  incontinence;  and,  a.d.  10G2,  was 
dispatched  to  C'luny  in  France,  to  reform  that  monas- 
tery and  settle  its  controversies;  and  in  10G3  was 
legate  to  Florence  for  settling  a  conte  t  between  the 
bishop  and  the  citizens;  and  10G9  he  was  sent  into 
Germany  to  dissuade  king  Henry  from  repudiating 
his  queen  Bertha;  and  lastly,  in  1072,  he  was  papal 
legaU;  to  Ravenna  for  reconciling  that  church  to  the 
papal  dominions  ;  and  died  on  his  return,  in  February 
1074,  aged  GG.  He  was  a  man  of  trreat  learning,  devout, 
honest,  frank,  and  well  acquainted  with  human  nature. 
He  wrote  with  ease  and  perspicuity.  His  numerous 
writings  were  collected  in  three  vols.  fol.  by  Cajetan, 
.  160G;  often  reprinted  since,  but  best  at  Venice, 
17~>i,  in  four  vols.  fol.     They  co  .lit  books  of 

.  about  sixty  tracts  on  various  subjects  of  dis- 
cipline, morals,  and  casuistry,  sermons  for  all  Sundays 
and  festivals  of  the  year,  and  the  lives  of  several 
saints,  besides  notices  of  many  others. — Mur.  [His 
name  wa3  Petru3  de  Honestis,  and  he  was  called  Dami- 
ani  after  an  elder  brother  who  acted  as  a  parent  towards 
him.  Fe.bricius,  in  his  BibUo.Lnt.  Medii  2 
p.  20,  &c.  supposes  Petrus  de  Honestis  and  Petrus 
Damianus  to  be  two  different  persons. —  R. 

•nanus  Scotus  was  bora  in  Ireland  a.d.   102S, 
became  a  monk,  travelled  into  Germany  in  1058,  where 
s.t  the  remainder  of  his  life   in  the    . 

and    Mentz.      He  died  a.d.    108G, 
tends  from  tire  creation  to 
and  was  continued  1  bin  to  a.d. 

II      pul  I  among  the 

mi  ;  1  ;;>  i'  .     !: 
[ue.—Mur. 
But.   LitU  .  tome  ix.  p 

.  tome  ii.   p.   Go,    1': 
/  tome  ii.  - 

.  lib.  ii. 
. 
IT.  ii.  p.  17!'.  and  Mi,. 
'  '■■    \\.  chap.  v.  .,,   was 

\.'..  1033  quiring 

,1  and  travelling  in  Prao 
monk  • 

fram  in  the  abb  icy,  and  was  made  archbish 


Canterbury,  well  known  for  his  exposition 
of  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  his  other 
writings,  from  which  he  must  be  acknow- 
ledged not  destitute  of  perspicuity  nor  of 
learning,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
age.5  The  two  Brunos,  the  one  of  Monte 
Cassino6  and  the  other  the  founder  of  the 
Carthusian    order.7      Ivo   of  Chartres,    a 

terbury  next  after  Lanfranc,  a.d.  1093.  In  that  office 
he  spent  an  unquiet  life,  which  ended  a.d.  HOD.  He 
was  in  continual  collision  with  the  kings  of  England, 
respecting  investiture  and  encroachments  upon  clerical 
rights.  Twice  he  left  the  kingdom,  travelled  to  Italy, 
and  resided  at  Rome  and  at  Lyons.  His  works  have 
been  published  frequently;  the  best  edition  is  by  Ger- 
beron,  Paris,  1G75,  3  torn.  fol.  They  comprise  a  large 
number  of  letters,  many  sermons,  and  meditations  on 
practical  and  devotional  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  doctrinal  and  polemic  treatises. — Mur. 
[There  is  a  slight  anachronism  here  in  placing  Anselm 
before  his  master  and  predecessor  Lanfranc ;  but  I  sup- 
pose Mosheim  gave  him  the  precedence  as  being  the 
more  learned  and  eminent  man  of  the  two.  The  stu- 
dent will  find  an  account  of  Anselm  in  Wright's  Biogr. 
Britan.  Liter.  A nglo- Norman  Period,  p.  49,  &c.  with 
references  to  modern  writers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, who  have  treated  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  0. 
catalogue  of  his  various  works,  and  their  editions  and 
translations.  To  the  former  might  have  been  added 
Mulder,  Gcsammelte  Schriftcn,  Sec.  Regensb.  1839, 
band  i.  p.  32,  &c.  and  129,  &c;  and  Billroth,  De  An- 
telmi  Cantuur.  Proslogio  ct  Monologio,  Leip.  1S32;  and 
to  the  list  of  editions  of  Anselm's  works,  the  latest  and 
best  by  Dr.  Giles,  in  his  series  of  Patrcs  Eccles.  An- 
glic—R. 

5  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Franc,  tome  viii.  p.  2G9.     [And 
Vita  Bead  Lanfranci,  by  Milo  Crispin,  chantor  in  the 

monastery  of  Bee  in  the  age  next  after  Lanfranc,  in 
Mabhlon's  Acta  Sanclor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn  ix.  p.  630 
— GG0.  Lanfranc  was  a  native  of  Pavia,  travelled  into 
France  very  early  in  life,  became  a  monk  at  Bee  in 
Normandy,  a.d.  1041,  taught  there  with  very  great  ap- 
plause and  drew  pupils  from  afar,  was  made  prior  and 
then  abbot  of  his  monastery,  and  counsellor  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  a.d.  1070  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  office  he  died  a.d.  1088.  He  had  a 
contention  with  Thomas  archbishop  of  York  about 
priority,  went  to  Rome  on  that  and  other  subjects,  and 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  transactions  of 
England.  His  works,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  D'Achery,  Lucca,  1G 18,  fol.  comprise  his 
commentary  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  about  sixty  let- 
ters, a  tract  on  trar.substantiation,  and  a  few  other  small 
pieces. — Mur.  [Of  Lanfranc  see  also  Wright's  Biogr. 
Britan.  Lit.  r,  p.  1,  and  the  various  histories 

of  England  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  he  occupied 
picuous  place  in  the  affairs  of  both  church  and 
state.  The  several  histories  of  philosophy  may  also  be 
consulted  regarding  both  Anselm  an  1  Lanfranc,  as 
among  the  earliest  founders  of  scholasticism, 
franc's  works  have  been  published,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  with  great  care,  by  Dr.  Giles  in  his  series  of 
Patrei  .  Oxon.  1811,  2  vols.    ••>—  R. 

6  This  Bruno  was  a  native  of  Lombardy.  educ al 

the  monastery  of  Asti.  became  a  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna  in  Tuscany,  disputed  against  Bercngarius  in 
the  council  at  Borne.  1079,  and  was  soon  after  by  the 
Tope  created  bishop  of  Segni  in  t! 

Weary  of  public  life  be  tied  to  Monte  Cassino,  A.D. 
1 101,  but  the  pontiff  ordered  him  back  to  his  bishopric. 
In  1 107  he  again  went  t'>  Monti'  ( 'assino,  and  was  there 
onsent  of  the  Papa  Bui  in  the 
year  1111  the  pontiff  required  him  to  resign  his  a! 

'1 IV,  which  be  held   till  bis 
death,  a.d.  112."».      His  Writings  were  published 
vols.  fol. 

relation, 
homilies  '".  I 

and  a  life  of  the  pontiff  I.'"   IV       '•/ 

an  account  of  St.  Brun< 
Carthu  p.  870  of  tl 
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very  active  restorer  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  order. l  Hildebert  of  Le  Mans,  as  a 
theologian,  philosopher,  and  poet,  not  one 
of  the  best  nor  one  of  the  worst.2  Lastly 
Gregory  VII.  the  most  haughty  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  who  undertook  to  elucidate 
some  parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  wrote 
several  other  things.3 


had  been  his  pupil  summoned  him  to  Iiome  a.d.  1092, 
that  he  might  become  his  counsellor.  But  the  scenes 
of  public  life  were  so  disagreeable  to  him,  that  the  pon- 
tiff in  1095  gave  him  leave  to  retire.  He  travelled  to 
the  extreme  part  of  Calabria,  and  there  with  a  few  of 
his  monks  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
a.d.  1101.  To  him  have  been  ascribed  most  or  all  of 
the  works  written  by  Bruno  of  Segni,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note.  But  he  wrote  nothing  except  two 
letters  during  his  residence  in  Calabria,  and  a  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  which  is  extant  in  Mabillon's  Analec- 
ta, torn.  iv.  p.  400. — Mur. 

1  Ivo  or  Yvo  was  a  native  of  Beauvais  in  France, 
educated  under  Lanfranc  at  Bee,  then  abbot  of  St. 
Quintin,  and  at  last  bishop  of  Chartres,  a.d.  1092 — 
1115.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  partisan  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  involved  him  in  some  diffi- 
culties. His  works  were  published  by  Souchet,  Paris, 
1647,  fol.  They  comprise  Decretorum  Liber,  Pannor- 
mia  or  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  law,  287  epistles,  22 
sermons,  and  a  short  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  France, 
extending  from  Pharamond  to  Philip  I. — Mur. 

2  All  the  works  of  this  Hildebert,  who  was  certainly 
a  man  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  were  published  by  the 
Benedictine  monks,  with  the  explanatory  notes  of 
Beaugendre,  Paris,  1708,  fol.  [They  comprise  about  a 
hundred  well  written  epistles,  and  some  sermons, 
tracts,  and  poems  of  an  ordinary  character.  Hildebert 
was  born  at  Lavardin  in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  became  a 
monk  of  Cluny,  studied  under  the  famous  Berengarius, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Mans  about  a.d.  1098,  and 
archbishop  of  Tours  a.d.  1125,  where  he  died  a.d.  1132. 
—Mur. 

3  The  epistles  of  Gregory  VII.  in  number  370,  are 
found  in  all  the  collections  of  councils,  e.g.  by  Harduin, 
torn-  vi.  par.  i.  p.  1195,  &c.  His  other  writings  are 
few  and  little  worth.  To  him  some  attribute  an  expo- 
sition of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  published  as  the 
work  of  Gregory  the  Great.  His  exposition  of  St. 
Matthew  exists  in  MS.  and  some  fragments  of  it  have 
been  published. 

The  following  list  embraces  most  of  the  Latin  writers 
omitted  by  Mosheim.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see 
Cave's  Hist.  Liter.  Du  Pin,  and  others. 

Aimoin  of  Aquitaine,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury, 
a.d.  1001.  His  Hist.  Francorumto  a.d.  752,  with  an 
additional  book  by  another  hand,  is  published  among 
the  Scriptores  Francic.  He  also  wrote  two  books  re- 
counting the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict,  a  life  of  St. 
Abbo  of  Fleury,  and  some  other  things. 

Godehard,  a  monk  and  bishop  of  Hildesheim  a.d. 
1002,  has  left  us  five  epistles,  published  by  Mabillon, 
Analecta,  torn.  iv.  p.  349. 

Gosbert,  abbot  of  Tegern  in  Bavaria,  a.d.  1002,  has 
left  us  four  epistles,  published  also  by  Mabillon,  Ana- 
lecta. torn.  iv.  p.  347. 

Adclbold,  a  nobleman,  councillor,  and  general  under 
the  emperor  Henry, then  a  monk,  and  a.d.  1008—1027, 
bishop  of  Utrecht.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Vita  S.  Henrici  Imperat.  published  by  Canisius, 
Surius,  and  Gretser. 

Berno,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  abbot  of  Richenau  near 
Constance,  died  a.d.  1045.  He  wrote  De  Officio  Misses, 
seu  de  Rebus  Missic  ad  Officium  pertinentibus  (in  the 
Biblioth.  Fair.  torn,  xviii.),  and  lives  of  two  saints. 

Hugo,  archdeacon  of  Tours,  a.d.  1020,  wrote  Dia- 
logus  ad  Fulbertum  Carnotensem  Episcopum,  published 
by  Mabillon,  Analecta,  torn.  ii. 

John,  surnamed  Johannelinus  from  his  diminutive 
stature,  abbot  Fisoamnensis,  a.d.  1028 — 1078.  Be 
wrote  many  prayers  and  religious  meditations,  and 
some  epistles,  published  by  Mabillon,  Analecta,  torn.  i. 

Adcmar,  a  monk  of  Limoges,  a.d.  1030.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  the  French  monarchy  from   its  com- 


mencement to  a.d.  1029,  an  account  of  some  abbots 
of  Limoges,  and  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  Amala- 
rius  De  Divinis  Officiis. 

Hugo  de  Britolio,  a  monk  of  Cluny  and  bishop  of 
Limoges,  a.d.  1030 — 1049,  when  he  was  deposed  for 
simony.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Verdun,  and 
wrote  a  tract  against  Berengarius  in  favour  of  tran- 
substantiation,  which  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn. 
xviii.  p.  417. 

Bruno,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  and  bishop  of  Wurtsburgr, 
a.d.  1033 — 1045.  To  instruct  his  clergy,  he  compiled 
from  the  fathers  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and 
on  all  the  devotional  hymns  of  the  Scriptures,  also  on 
the  Apostolic,  Ambrosian,  and  Athanasian  Creeds  ; 
published,  Cologne,  1494,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
torn,  xviii.  p.  G5. 

Hermannus,  surnamed  Contractus  because  all  his 
limbs  were  contracted  by  a  paralytic  affection.  He 
was  accounted  a  vast  scholar,  well  skilled  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic,  and  in  theology,  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  all  the  sciences  of  the  age.  Though  of  noble 
parentage  he  became  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  and  of  Riche- 
nau till  his  death,  a.d.  1054.  He  wrote  Chronicon  de- 
Sex  Mundi  JEtatibas,  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1054. 
published  .among  the  Scriptores  Germanici,  and  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn,  xviii.  p.  348. 

Glaber  Radulphus,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain  de 
Auxerre  and  then  of  Cluny,  a.d.  1045. j  He  wrote 
Historiarum,  libri  v.  extending  from  a.d.  900  to  a.d. 
1045,  published  among  the  Scriptores  Francici ;  also  a 
life  of  St.  Gulielmus,  abbot  of  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon. 

Deoduin  or  Theoduin,  bishop  of  Liege,  a.d.  1045 — 
1075.  He  wrote  a  letter  or  tract  addressed  to  Henry 
king  of  France,  against  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius  and 
his  followers,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn,  xviii.  p.  419. 

Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  a.d.  1048—1108.  He  was  of 
noble  French  parentage,  and  became  a  monk  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  in 
D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  ii. 

Leo  IX.  pope  a.d.  1048—1054.  (See  above  p.  35G.) 
He  has  left  us  nineteen  epistles  extant  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Councils,  {e.g.  Harduin's  torn.  vi.  par.  i. 
p.  927),  besides  a  number  of  homilies  or  sermons. 
His  life  written  by  Wibert,  a  contemporary,  is  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ix.  p.  49, 
&c. 

Anselm,  a  canon  of  Liege  and  dean  of  Namur,  a.d. 
1050.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Liege, 
from  a.d.  GGG  to  about  a.d.  1048;  published  by  Jo. 
Chapeaville,  Liege,  1612,  4to. 

Stephen  IX.  pope  a.d.  1057—1058.  He  has  left  two 
epistles. 

Alberic,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  Monte  Cassino,  and 
a  cardinal,  a.d.  1057 — 1079.  He  wrote  many  poems 
and  other  tracts  devotional  and  polemic,  and  some  lives 
of  saints,  all  of  which  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manu 
script.  His  life  of  St.  Dominic  is  the  only  work  of  his 
published;  extant  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Bened.  torn.  viii.  p.  35,  &c. 

Alphanus,  abbot  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Salerno,  and  then  archbishop  there  a.d.  1057 — 10SG. 
He  wrote  numerous  poems,  devotional,  and  in  praise 
of  the  saints,  most  of  which  were  published  by 
Ughelli,  annexed  to  his  Italia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 

Nicolaus  II.  pope  a.d.  1058 — 1061.  He  has  left  us 
eight  epistles,  extant  in  the  Concilia. 

Gauferius,  called  also  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Monte 
Cassino,  a.d.  10G0.  He  wrote  some  sermons  on  the 
festivals,  and  some  religious  poems,  which  are  in  the 
library  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Alexander  II.  pope  a.d.  1061 — 1073.  He  has  forty- 
live  epistles  in  the  Concilia. 

Berthold,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  presbyter  of  Con- 
stance, and  a  warm  partisan  of  Gregory  VII.  against 
Henry  IV.  He  flourished  from  about  a.d.  10GG  to 
1100.  His  Hisloria  stti  Tnnporis,  ab  anno  1053  it<<[t:tj 
ad  arm.  1100,  and  his  Appendix  to  Hermann  Con- 
tractus' Chronicle,  from  a.d.  1055—1066,  arc  published 
among  the  Scriptores  Per.  Germanic.  Some  of  his 
tracts  also,  in  support  of  Gregory's  measures,  were 
published  by  Gretser. 

Guitmund,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Normandy,  and 
then  archbishop  of  Aversa  in  Italy,  died  a.d.  1080. 
He  has  left  three  books  on  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
&c.  and  an  address  to  William  I.  king  of  England  ; 
all  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn,  xviii. 
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Sigifrid,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  from  about  10'J9  to 
1084.  In  the  year  1064  he  led  a  band  of  7,000  German 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  1074  he  attempted  to 
reclaim  his  clergy  from  simony  and  matrimony,  with- 
out success.  In  1070,  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated 
him  for  adhering  to  the  cause  of  Henry  ;  but  the  next 
year  he  revolted,  and  it  was  he  who  crowned  Rudolph 
the  competitor  for  the  German  throne.  Four  of  his 
epistles  are  in  the  Concilia. 

Durand,  a  monk  of  Normandy,  a.d.  1070,  was  one 
who  wrote  against  Kerengarius.  His  tract  is  sub- 
joined to  Lanfranc's  works,  ed.  D'Achery. 

Gualdo,  a  monk  of  Corbey,  a.d.  1070,  wrote  a  me- 
trical life  of  St.  Ansgar,  bishop  of  Hamburg  and 
apostle  of  the  North,  which  is  in  Mabillon's  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p.  11G. 

St.  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  a.d.  1071—1086.  He 
was  a  decided  supporter  of  Gregory  VII.  and  wrote 
two  books  in  his  defence  against  Guibert  the  antipope  ; 
also  a  collection  of  sentences  from  the  fathers  in  sup- 
port of  Gregory's  principles  respecting  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  clergy  and  the  church  of  all  civil  power  ; 
both  of  which  are  extant  in  Canisius,  Led.  Antiq. 
torn.  vi.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn,  xviii.  p.  602, 
and  torn,  xxvii.  p.  436.  His  life,  written  by  one  of  his 
friends  and  pupils,  is  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ix.  p.  469,  &c. 

Willelmus,  an  abbot  of  Mctz,  a.d.  1073,  and  friendly 
to  Gregory  VII.  Mabillon  has  published  seven  of  his 
epistles  and  an  oration,  in  his  Analecta,  torn.  i.  p.  247. 

Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  born  in  London,  a.d.  1030, 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  In  1051  he 
accompanied  William  duke  of  Normandy  to  France, 
and  became  his  private  secretary.  To  escape  envy,  in 
1064  he  retired  to  Germany,  and  was  one  of  the  7000 
who  went  as  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  under  Sigifrid 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Fontenelle \  and  a.d.  1076,  William,  now  king 
of  England,  invited  him  thither  and  made  him  abbot 
of  Croyland  till  his  death,  a.d.  1109.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
History  of  the  Monastery  of  Croyland  from  a.d.  664  to 
about  a.d.  1091,  was  published  by  Saville  among  the 
five  Scriptores  Anglicf,  Lond.  1590,  fob  and  still  better 
among  the  Rerum  Anglicar.  Scriptores,  Oxon.  16S4, 
vol.  [See  Wright's  Biogr.  Britain.  Liter.  Anglo-Norman 
Period,  p.  28 ;  Lappenberg's  Gesch.  von  Engl.  Thorpe's 
transl.  vol.  i.  p.  51,  &c.  Ingulfs  History,  it  appears 
from  these  writers,  cannot  be  depended  on. —  U. 

Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg.  He  became  a  monk  at 
Hirsfeld  a.d.  1058,  soon  after  travelled  as  a  pilgrim  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  returning,  resumed  his  monastic  life 
at  Hirsfeld.  There  he  composed,  a.d.  1077,  his  His- 
tory, which  is  a  mere  chronicle  from  the  creation  to 
a.d.  1050,  and  then  a  very  diffuse  history  down  to  a.d. 
1077.  His  style  is  commended  very  highly.  The  work 
is  published  among  the  Scriptores  Germanici. 

Hugo,  bishop  of  Die  in  the  year  1077,  and  archbishop 
of  Lyons  from  a.d.  1080  till  after  a.d.  1099.  He  Mas 
much  engaged  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  times. 
Two  of  his  epistles  to  Gregory  VII.  are  in  the  Con- 
cilia. 

Micrologus,  a  fictitious  name  for  the  author  of  a 
tract  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  or  perhaps  in  the  next ; 
which  is  extant  among  the  Scriptores  de  Divinis  Officii*, 
Paris,  1610,  fol.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn,  xviii. 
p.  469. 

Adamus,  surnamed  Magister,  a  canon  of  Bremen 
from  a.d.  1077  and  who  flourished  a.d.  1080.  He 
wrote  lint.  Ecclet.  prcesertim  Brenu  n  is,  tn  which  he 
bes  with  much  fidelity  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Denmark,  and  through- 
out the  North,  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne  to  those 
of  Henry  IV.;  to  which  be  subjoined  a  geographical 
account  of  Denmark  and  other  northern  countries, 
pubh  ihed  by  Lindenbrog,  Leyden,  159ft,  Ito,  and  H.  lm- 
stadt,  1670,  4to. 

Benno,  a  Qerman  ecclesiastic  who  adhered  to  Clc- 
ment  ill.  or  Guibert,  the  antipope,  was  made  arch- 
presbyter  and  cardinal  <>f  Some,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  against  Gregory  VIL  He  flourished  about  a.d. 
1085,  and  wrote  De  Vila  tt  H  bu   ■•<  itis  li 

published   Franof.  1581,  and  amon  \  th 
cula  AnH-Gregoriana  i  t,  Hanover,  1611,  4to, 

p.  1. 

Victor  III.  pope  \.  d.  i  He  was  born  at 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1 .  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  minute  in 
describing  the  state  of  the  public  religion 
of  this  age.  For  who  can  doubt  that  it 
was  debased  and  corrupt,  when  the  guar- 
dians of  it  were  equally  destitute  of  sacred 
and  secular  knowledge,  and  of  virtue ;  and 
when  even  the  first  men  in  the  church  ex- 
hibited examples  of  the  grossest  vices  ? 
The  people  at  large  were  wholly  absorbed 
in  superstition,  and  concerned  themselves 
with  nothing  but  statues,  and  images,  and 
relics,  and  the  futile  rites  which  the  caprice 
of  their  priests  enjoined  upon  them.  The 
learned  had  not  indeed  wholly  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  they  obscured 
and  debased  it  with  opinions  and  doctrines, 
some  of  which  were  ludicrous  and  silly, 
others  hurtful  and  pernicious,  and  others 
useless  and  uncertain.  No  doubt  there 
were,  here  and  there,  pious  and  good  men, 
who  would  willingly  have  aided  the  suffer- 


Benevento,  a.d.  1027  ;  bore  the  name  of  Dauferius  till 
he  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  when  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Desiderius  ;  became  abbot  there  in  105G, 
was  made  a  cardinal,  and  employed  on  important  occa- 
sions by  the  pontiffs.  But  he  was  ever  partial  to  a 
retired  and  monastic  life.  His  dialogues  on  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Benedict  and  other  monks  of  Monte  Cassino 
(a  work  stuffed  with  idle  tales)  has  been  frequently 
published ;  e.g.  by  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened. 
ssecul.  iv.  par.  ii. 

Urban  II.  pope  a.d.  1087 — 1099.  His  former  name 
was  Otho,  a  native  of  Chatillon,  in  the  diocese  of 
Itheims,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
and  much  employed  by  Gregory  VII.  While  pope  he 
pursued  the  measures  of  Gregory.  He  has  left  us 
fifty-nine  epistles  and  two  harangues  in  favour  of  a 
crusade,  extant  in  the  Concilia.  Mabillon  gives  some 
account  of  his  life,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ix. 
p.  902,  &c. 

Lambert,  bishop  of  Arras  from  a.d.  1094  onwards. 
Three  of  his  epistles  are  in  the  Concilia. 

Raimund  De  Ageles,  a  canon  of  Le  Puy  in  France, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Toulouse  (who  was  also 
bishop  of  Le  Puy),  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy  Land  a.d.  1095.  Be  saw  the  holy 
lance  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  carried  it  at  the  siege 
of  Antioch.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
scribing especially  the  achievements  of  the  Earl  of 
Toulouse  during  five  years  from  the  time  they  enl 
Sclavonia  on  their  way  to  the  East.  The  work  is  in  the 
collection  of  Bongarsius,  De  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos, 
torn.  i.  p.  139. 

Gotselin  or  Goscelin,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St. 
Bertin  in  Artois,  and  then  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury, who  flourished  a.d.  109G.  He  wrote  the  lit'.'  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  England,  which  is  extant 
in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  i.  p. 
498.    ' 

Balderic,  secretary  to  two  successive  bishops  of  \ 
and  Cambray,  and  then  bishop  of  Nimeguen  and  Tour- 
nay,  a.d.  1097 — 1 1 12.    He  wrote  h  history  or  chronicle 
of  the  churches  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  published  bj 
Colvener,  Douay,  1G15. 

Paschal  II.  popcA.b.  1099—1118.    His  fb 
was  Rain  c  or  &agin{  er,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  s  d  i 
Cluny,  a  presbyter  and  cardinal  of  ftome,  abbot 
Laurence  and  St.  Stephen,  and  at  la*!  pope.     Hi 
and  contests  with  Elenry  V.  wer< 
hundred  and  seven  of  his  1 1 
and  some  mure  In  15  J  lanea. — Mxa . 
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ing  cause  of  piety.  But  they  themselves 
needed  protection  against  the  satellites  of 
superstition  and  impiety. 

2.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  how- 
ever, pretty  clear  traces  appear  in  some 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy 
and  France,  of  those  persons  whom  the 
Protestants  denominate  witnesses  of  the 
truth  ;  that  is,  of  pious  and  good  men  who 
deplored  the  imperfection  and  defects  of 
the  public  religion,  and  of  the  whole  cleri- 
cal order  ;  who  opposed  the  lordly  domina- 
tion both  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  of  the 
bishops,  and  who  attempted,  sometimes 
covertly  and  sometimes  openly,  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  the  church.1  For  rude  as 
this  age  was,  and  ignorant  in  general  of  the 
true  revealed  religion,  yet  those  few  frag- 
ments, as  it  were,  of  Christianity,2  which 
were  exhibited  and  explained  to  the  people, 
were  sufficient  to  show  even  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  peasantry,  that  the  religion  pub- 
licly inculcated  was  not  the  true  religion 
of  Christ  ;  that  Christ  required  of  his  fol- 
lowers things  wholly  different  from  those 
exhibited  in  the  discourses,  and  in  the  lives 
and  morals  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  pontiffs 
and  the  bishops  exceedingly  abused  their 
power  and  opulence;  and  that  the  favour 
of  God  and  salvation  were  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  a  round  of  ceremonies,  nor  by  dona- 
tions to  the  churches  and  priests,  nor  by 
erecting  and  endowing  monasteries,  but  by 
holiness  in  the  soul. 

3.  Those  however  who  undertook  the 
great  work  of  reforming  the  church  and  re- 
ligion, were  for  the  most  part  incompetent 
to  the  task  ;  and  by  their  solicitude  to  avoid 
some  faults  they  ran  into  others.  All  in- 
deed perceived  the  corruption  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  none, 
or  at  least  very  few  of  them,  understood 
the  nature  and  essential  character  of  true 
religion.  This  will  not  appear  strange  to 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  those  unhappy 
times.  Hence  these  reformers  often  mixed 
much  that  was  false  with  a  little  that  was 
true.  As  all  saw  that  most  of  the  princi- 
pal enormities  and  crimes  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  the  consequence  of  their 
wealth  and  opulence,  they  placed  too  high 
an  estimate  on  indigence,  and  looked  upon 


1  Some  have  considci-ed  Peter  Damianus,  Hildebert, 
Ivo,  "Walthram  bishop  of  Naumberg,  and  Lambert  of 
Aschaffenburg,  as  examples  of  tins  class  of  persons. 

/  .  Hi  mm. — [Sec  Spanheim,  Introductio  ad  Hist. 
Eccles.  X.  T.  BWCUl.  xi.  cap.  vii.  sec.  5,  p.  .'513,  and  tbe 
Catahgus  Testium  Peritatis,Ub.  xii.  xiii. — Mttr. 

2  In  some  of  the  writers  of  this  century  we  meet  with 
specimens  of  sound  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  of 
devout  breathings  of  a  pious  soul.  The  English  reader 
may  see,  for  an  example  the  life  of  Ansehn  of  Canter- 
bury in  Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  century  xi. 
chap.  v. — Mttr, 


voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary  virtue  of 
a  good  religious  teacher.  They  all  sup- 
posed the  church  of  the  primitive  times  to 
be  a  model,  after  which  all  churches  were 
ever  after  to  be  formed  and  regulated ;  and 
the  practice  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
they  considered  as  an  inviolable  law  for  all 
priests.  Many  also,  grieved  to  see  the 
people  place  all  their  dependence  for  salva- 
tion on  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the 
external  worship  of  God,  contended  that 
the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the  in- 
ternal emotions  of  the  mind  and  the  con- 
templation of  divine  things,  and  contemned 
and  wished  to  abolish  all  external  worship, 
with  its  houses  of  worship,  religious  meet- 
ings, public  teachers,  and  sacraments. 

4.  A  large  number  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins  applied  themselves  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
Among  the  Latins,  the  two  Brunos  ex- 
pounded the  Psalms  of  David ;  Lanfranc, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul;  Berengarius,  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John ;  Gregory  VII.  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  others,  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  But 
all  these  folio w  the  perverse  custom  of  their 
age ;  that  is,  they  either  transcribe  the 
works  of  former  interpreters,  or  they  apply 
the  declarations  of  the  sacred  writers  so 
whimsically  to  heavenly  things  and  to  the 
duties  of  life,  that  a  wise  man  can  scarcely 
restrain  his  indignation.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Greek  interpreters  was  Theo- 
phylact  of  Bulgaria,  though  he  also  drew 
most  of  his  comments  from  the  ancients, 
particularly  from  Chrysostom.3  After  him 
we  may  place  Michael  Psellus,  who  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  Psalms  and  the  book 
of  Canticles,  Nicetas  who  wrote  a  Catena 
on  Job,  and  some  few  others. 

5.  Hitherto  all  the  Latin  theologians, 
except  a  few  of  the  Irish,  who  threw  obscu- 
rity on  religious  doctrines  by  their  philoso- 
phical speculations,  had  illustrated,  ex- 
plained, and  proved  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, solely  from  the  holy  scriptures  or 
from  them  in  connexion  with  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  the  fathers.  But  in  the 
middle  of  this  century  some  divines,  among 
whom  was  Berengarius,  well  known  by  his 
controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 
ventured  to  apply  the  precepts  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  to  the  explanation  of  the  scrip- 
tural doctrines,  and   the    confirmation  c-f 


3  For  an  account  of  Theophylact,  see  Simon's  Hist. 
Critique  des  Principaux  CommeTttateurs  du  N.  T.  chap, 
xxviii.  p.  380;  and  his  Critique  dc  la  Piblio.  Eccli's.  de 
M.  Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  310,  where  be  also  treats  of 
Nicetas  and  CEcumenius.  [See  Davidson's  Sacred 
Hermeneutics,  for  notices  of  Theophylact,  Lanfranc, 
and  Nicetas,  as  biblical  interpreters,  p.  1G9,  <xc. — Ii. 
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their  own  opinions.  Hence  the  opposer 
and  rival  of  Berengarius,  Lanfranc,  who 
was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
employed  the  same  weapons  against  Be- 
rengarius and  his  followers  ;  and  in  general 
laboured  to  impart  light  and  confirmation 
to  religious  truths  by  the  aid  of  reason. 
His  example  was  followed  by  St.  Anselm, 
likewise  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  acumen  ;  and 
to  these  succeeded  many  others.  From 
these  beginnings  gradually  arose  that  spe- 
cies of  philosophic  theology  which,  from  the 
schools  in  which  it  most  prevailed,  obtained 
afterwards  the  name  of  scholastic  theology. ! 
But  there  was  far  more  sobriety  and  good 
sense  in  these  reconcilers  of  faith  and  reason 
than  in  their  successors ;  for  they  used  per- 
spicuous language,  had  no  fondness  for  vain 
and  idle  disputations,  and  for  the  most 
part  made  use  of  the  precepts  of  logic  and 
philosophy  only  in  combating  their  antago- 
nist.-.2 

G.  Following  these  principles  the  Latin 
theologians  be^an  to  reduce  all  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion  into  a  connected  sys- 
tem, and  to  subject  them  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  sciences,  a  thins  which  no  one  be- 
fore  had  attempted,  if  we  except  Tago  of 
Saragossa,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  Damascenus  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
eighth  century.  For  all  the  Latin  writers 
previously  to  this  age  had  only  occasionally, 
and  never  in  a  formal  manner,  elucidated 
and  explained  the  points  of  theology;  nor 
had  they  thus  explained  them  all,  but  only 


1  See  Heumann,  Prcrfat.  ad  Tribbechouii  Librum  de 
Doctoribus  Scholaslicis,  p.  xiv.  The  sentiments  of  the 
learned  respecting  the  first  author  or  inventor  of  the 
scholastic  theology  are  collected  by  Buddeus,  Isagcgc 
ad  Theologiam,  torn.  i.  p.  358. 

2  That  it  may  he  seen  how  much  wiser  the  first  scho- 
lastics were  than  their  disciples  and  followers,  I  will 
subjoin  a  passage  from  Lanfranc,  whom  many  regard 
as  the  first  author  of  the  scholastic  theology.  In  his 
tract  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  cap.  viii.  Opp. 
p.  236,  ed.  D  Achcry,  he  says: — "God  is  my  witness 
and  my  own  conscience,  that,  in  treating  sacred  sub- 
j  i  1  1  do  not  wish  to  bring  forward  dialectical  questions 
and  their  solutions,  nor  to  answer  them  when  brought 
forward  by  others.  And  if  at  any  time  the  subject 
under  dieeuasion  is  such  that  it  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  tin-  rules  of  ibis  art,  as  far  as  1  am 
able  I  cover  over  the  art  by  citations  of  equivalent  im- 
port, that  I  may  not  seem  to  plane  more  reliance  upon 
tlii,  art  than  upon  the  truth  and  the  authority  of  the 

libera."  The  concluding  words  in  this  quotation 
null. -ate  those  sources  from  which  theologians  ptv- 
t"  ti'i^  age  had  derived  all  their  arguments  ■ 
namely,  tin-  holy  Bcripture,  which  h  ■  denominates  the 
ti'utii  :•:■•[  tii-  writings  of  Hi"  an  I  nl  fathers.  To 
these  two  sources  of  proof  the  theologians  now  suffered 
a  third  to  be  added  namely,  dialectics.  Vet  they 
would  have  none  n  cur  to  this  exce]  t  disputants,  w  hose 
busin  >B8  ii  '.  ■  to  withstand  opponcnl  -  who  wield  dialec- 
tical weapons,  and  to  lifflculties  suggested  by 
Bui  unhappily  in  the  following  oenturie  i ' i - ■ 
two  former  sourcos  of  proof  were  a  ed  bul  sparingly, 
and  philosophical  proof  alone,  and  thai  nol  very  wisely 
stated,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  substantiate  everything 
in  a  system  of  theology. 


such  as  occasions  demanded.  The  first 
attempt  at  a  system  of  theology  was  by 
Anselm,3  and  the  first  who  completed  an 
entire  system  or  body  of  divinity  was  Hil- 
debert,  bishop  of  Le  Mans  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Tours,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
century.  And  all  the  subsequent,  almost 
numberless  writers  of  systems  of  theology 
(summarum  Theologicarurn),  seem  to  have 
followed  Hildebert  as  their  model.4  The 
method  of  Hildebert  is,  first  to  substantiate 
each  doctrine  by  passages  of  Scripture  and 
by  authorities  from  the  fathers,  which  had 
been  the  common  method  hitherto;  and 
then  to  solve  the  difficulties  and  objections 
which  may  be  raised  by  the  aid  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  which  was  something  new 
and  peculiar  to  this  age.5 


3  The  principal  treatise  by  Anselm  here  referred  to 
is  that  entitled,  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  in  two  books  (in  his 
Opp.  p.  74— 9G,  ed.  Paris,  1721,  fol.)  The  work  cor- 
responds with  its  title,  its  object  being  to  answer  the 
question,  Why  did  God  become  incarnate?  He  de- 
scribes the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  his  need  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour  to  atone  for  his  sins  and  raise  him 
to  a  state  of  bliss  after  death ;  and  he  shows  that  an 
incarnate  God,  and  he  only,  could  perform  the  office 
of  a  mediator.  The  views  and  speculations  of  Anselm 
on  this  whole  subject  have  prevailed  very  generally 
quite  down  to  the  present  times.  Nor  have  Grotius  and 
Edwards,  and  the  most  elaborate  modern  writers,  added 
much  on  the  subject.  Another  tract  of  Anselm  on  the 
same  important  subject  is  entitled,  De  Conceptu  Virgi- 
nali  et  Originali  1'cccato  (in  his  Opp.  p.  97 — 106.) 
Besides  these  he  has  four  others  on  important  subjects. 
The  first  is  a  philosophical  inquiry,  De  Veritate,  Opp. 
p.  109 — 115.  The  second  is  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  Opp. 
p.  117—122.  The  third  is  on  the  fall  of  the  sinning 
angels,  De  Cam  Dutboli,  Opp.  p.  62—73  The  fourth 
is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees,  and  its  consistency  with  free  and  ac- 
countable action  in  creatures,  De  Concordia  Pr&scien- 
Ucb  et  Pradestinationis  mjc  non  Gratia;  cum  Libera 
Arbitrio,  Opp.  p.  123—134.  On  all  these  subjects 
Anselm  thought  intensely,  and  endeavoured  to  meet 
every  objection  and  diiliculty  which  could  be  u 
But  he  did  not  wander  from  his  subject,  and  take  up  a 
whole  system  of  divinity  in  one  or  even  all  of  these  his 
theological  tracts. — Mar. 

*  This  first  system  of  theology  among  the  Latins,  or 
Traetatut  Theologicus  as  it  is  entitled,  is  anions 
the  works  of  Hildebert,  p.  lOiO,  in  the  edition  of  De 
Beaugendre,  who  has  shown  in  his  preface  to  the  vo- 
lume that  Peter  Lombard,  Robert  Pullen,  and  the  other 
writers  of  Summaries,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Hilde- 
bert. [This  tract  occupies  about  ninety  folio  pages, 
and  is  divided  into  forty  chapters.  It  treats  of  the 
nature  of  faith,  free-will  and  sin,  the  Trinity,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  original  sin,  grac 
destination  and  prescience,  and  the  sacraments.  But 
it  scarcely  touches  upon  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by 
Jesus  Christ,  its  value  and  efficacy,  of  faith  in  < 
of  regeneration  and  sanctiiieation,  and  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel. —  Mar. 

5  I  will  here  subjoin  an  opinion  of  An -vim  of  < ' 
iken  from  his  treatise  entitled,  Cm-  Dmu  H 

lib.  i.   cap.   ii.  <>n>.  P-  75;   an  opinion  which  V- 

philosophical  theologiam  or  the  scholastics  amoi 
Latin   Beem  t.>  bs  .  red  and  immuta- 

ble Is  ■  Is  ii.>  ■'     y  .  •■  As  the  right  order  of  procei 
requires,  that  v..'  beltevi  tie-  deep  things  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  before  we  presume  to  discuss  them  bj  tl 
of  reason,  so  it  appears  to  me  tol  'v,u  " 

in  the  faith,  we  do  nol  Btudj  to  un- 
id  what  we  believe."     I  Hi-  meanins  > 
that  a  Christian  should  neithi  r  mnkc  i  hil 
rule  and  measure  of  his  religious  faith,  nor  • 
aid  la  elucidating  and  connrminfth<  truth*  • 
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7.  Those  of  this  century  who  undertook 
to  give  rules  for  Christian  life  and  conduct, 
attempted  a  great  object  without  possess- 
ing in  general  adequate  resources.  This 
will  be  obvious  to  one  who  shall  read  the 
work  of  Peter  Damianus  on  the  virtues; 
with  the  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Tract 
on  the  four  virtues  of  a  religious  life,  by 
Hildebert,  bishop  of  Le  Mans.  Nor  did 
the  moralists  usually  add  anything  to  their 
precepts  respecting  the  virtues,  except 
what  they  called  the  written  law,  by  which 
they  intended  the  ten  commandments  of 
Moses.  Anselm  wrote  some  tracts  calcu- 
lated to  excite  pious  emotions,  and  a  book 
of  meditations  and  prayers,  in  which  many 
good  thoughts  occur.  Nor  did  the  mys- 
tics, as  they  are  called,  wholly  abstain 
from  writing.  Among  the  Latins,  John 
Johannellus  composed  a  book  expressly 
on  divine  contemplations ; l  and  among  the 
Greeks  Simeon  junior  wrote  some  tracts 
on  the  same  subject;  not  to  mention  a  few 
others. 

8.  Many  of  the  polemics  of  this  age  came 
forth  armed  with  dialectical  arguments  and 
demonstrations,  yet  few  of  them  could  use 
such  arguments  dexterously  and  properly ; 
and  they  aimed,  not  so  much  to  confute 
their  adversaries  as  to  confound  them  with 
their  subtleties.  Those  who  were  destitute 
of  such  armour  contended  so  badly,  that  it 
is  manifest  they  commenced  writing  before 
they  had  considered  why  and  what  they 
were  to  write.  Damianus  defended  Chris- 
tianitv  against  the  Jews  with  good  inten- 
tions  but  with  little  effect.  And  there  is 
extant  a  tract  of  Samuel,  a  converted  Jew, 
against  his  nation.  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury assailed  the  despisers  of  all  religion 
and  of  God  with  acuteness,  in  his  book 
against  the  fool  (Adversus  Insipientem)  ; 
but  perhaps  the  subtlety  of  the  reasoning- 
exceeded  the  comprehension  of  those  whom 
he  aimed  to  convince. 

9.  The  public  contests  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which,  though 
not  settled,  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
suspended,  were  indiscreetly  revived  and 
rendered  more  violent  by  new  accusations, 
in  the  year  1053,  by  Michael  Cerularius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  a 
restless  spirit.  The  pretence  of  renewing 
hostilities  was,  zeal  for  the  truth  and  for 
religion,  but  the  true  cause  was  the  arro- 
gance and  ambition  of  the  two  patriarchs. 
The  Latin  patriarch  endeavoured  by  va- 
rious arts  and  projects  to  bring  the  Greek 


religion.  For  a  further  development  of  his  opinions, 
sec  the  passages  cited  hy  Gieseler  in  his  Text-book,  hy 
Cunningham,  vol.  ii.  p.  311,  &C  note  10.—  Mur. 

1  See  the  Hist,  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome  viii.  p.  48. 


patriarch  under  subjection,  and  to  detach 
from  him  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and  connect  them  with  himself; 
and  the  disturbed  and  unhappy  condition 
of  the  Greek  empire  was  favourable  to 
such  machinations.  For  the  friendship  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  seemed  very  important 
to  the  Greeks,  who  had  to  contend  with 
the  Normans  in  Italy  as  well  as  with  the 
Saracens.  The  Greek  patriarch  on  the 
other  hand  was  solicitous  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  to  concede  no- 
thing to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  bring 
the  Oriental  patriarchs  entirely  under  his 
control.  Cerularius  therefore  in  a  let- 
ter written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that 
of  his  chief  counsellor,  Leo,  bishop  of 
Achrida,  and  addressed  to  John  bishop 
of  Trani  in  Apulia,  publicly  accused  the 
Latins  of  various  errors.  Leo  IX.  who 
was  then  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  replied  in  a 
letter  drawn  up  in  a  very  imperious  style ; 
and  moreover,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  ex- 
communicated the  Greeks.2 

10.  In  order  to  stifle  this  controversy  in 
its  birth,  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine, 
surnamed  Monomachus,  requested  the 
Roman  pontiffs  to  send  legates  to  Con- 
stantinople to  negociate  a  settlement.  Ac- 
cordingly three  legates  of  the  Latin  pon- 
tiff repaired  to  Constantinople,  namely, 
cardinal  Humbert,  a  fiery  man,  Peter, 
archbishop  of  Anialfi,  and  Frederic,  arch- 
deacon and  chancellor  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  carrying  with  them  letters  from 
the  pontiff  both  to  the  emperor  and  to 
the  Greek  patriarch.  But  the  issue  of  the 
legation  was  lamentable,  although  the 
emperor,  for  political  reasons,  favoured 
the  side  of  the  Latins  more  than  that  of 
the  Greeks.  For  the  letter  of  Leo  IX. 
which  displayed  great  arrogance,  alienated 
the  mind  of  Cerularius  from  him;  and 
the  legates  showed  in  various  ways  that 
they  were  sent,  not  so  much  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  contending  parties, 
as  to  establish  Roman  domination  among 
the  Greeks.  All  deliberation  about  a  re- 
conciliation being  thus  rendered  fruitless, 
the  Roman  legates  acted  in  the  most  in- 
discreet and  most  unsuitable  manner  pos- 
sible, in  the  year  1054;  for  they  excom- 
municated the  Greek  patriarch,  with 
Leo  of  Achrida,  and  all  that  adhered  to 
them,  publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, left  a  copy  of  the  inhuman  anathe- 
ma upon  the  great  altar,  and  then  shook 


3  These  epistles  are  extant  in  Baronius,  Annates,  ad 
ami.  1033,  torn.  xi.  p.  210,  &c.  The  epistle  of  Cerula- 
rius is  also  printed  in  Canisius,  Lect.  Anti<\-  torn.  iii. 
p.  281  of  the  new  edition;  and  that  of  Leo  in  the  Con- 
cilia,  &c.  [e.g.  in  Ilarduin's  collection,  torn.  vi.  par.  i 
p.  927.— M'n : 
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off  the  dust  from  their  feet  and  departed. 
This  most  unrighteous  procedure  rendered 
the  dissension  incurable,  though  till  this 
act  it  seemed  capable  of  a  compromise. 
The  Greek  patriarch  now  returned  the  ana- 
thema, excommunicating  in  a  council  the 
pontiff's  legates  and  all  their  friends  and 
supporters ;  and  also  directed  the  copy  of  the 
Latin  decree  of  excommunication  against 
the  Greeks  to  be  burned  by  order  of  the 
emperor.1  From  this  time  offensive  and 
insulting  writings  were  issued  by  both 
parties,  which  continually  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire. 

]  1 .  To  the  old  charges  advanced  by 
Photius,  new  ones  were  added  by  Ceru- 
larius,  of  which  the  chief  one  was,  that 
the  Latins  used  unleavened  bread  in  the 
eucharist ;  and  on  this  point  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  henceforth  contended  more  vehe- 
mently, perhaps,  than  on  all  other  subjects ; 
at  least  they  were  as  warm  about  this  as 
about  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  other  things  opprobriously  objected 
to  the  Latins  by  the  Greek  patriarch,  be- 
tray rather  his  contentious  disposition 
and  his  ignorance  of  true  religion  than 
his  zeal  for  truth.  For  he  was  exceed- 
ingly offended  that  the  Latins  did  not 
abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from 
blood ;  that  their  monks  used  lard,  and 
allowed  the  brethren  when  sick  to  eat 
flesh;  that  the  Latin  bishops  wore  rings 
on  their  fingers,  as  if  they  were  bride- 
grooms ;  that  their  priests  wore  no  beards, 
but  shaved  them ;  and  that  in  baptising 
the  Latins  dipped  the  individual  but  once 
into  the  water.2  When  we  see  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  not  only  standing  aloof  from  each 
•■■  and  contending  eagerly,  but  also 
fulminating    anathemas    and    execrations 


'  Besides  Baronius  and  the  common  writers,  none 
of  whom  are  free  from  errors,  see  Mabillon,  Annates 

■  torn.  iv.  lib.  lz.   ad  ann.   1053,  and  Pra;f.  ad 
s     •:-,!.  vi.  of  his   Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.   Bencd.  par.  ii. 
]).  i.  &c.  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De  Librti  Grcecor.  Eccleriast. 
diss,  ii.  p.  160, ed.  Fabricius;  and  De  Perpctua  Eccte- 
'.     '    I  <  isione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  be 

;.-.  614;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Ckrittianus,  torn.  i.  p.  2G0 ; 
r<nd  J>'  Prima,  se^.  xx.xi.  p.  xvi.  &c. :  but 

especially  Hermann,  Hist.  Concertationum  da  Pane 
Azymo  et  Fermentato,p.  59,  &c.  Lips.  1739,  8vo  ;  and 
Cotelier,  Monumenta  Ecctet.  Gr.  torn.  ii.  p.  108,  &c. 

lM  a  full  yet  dense  and  well  vouched  account 
i;i  Bchmidt'a  RtrcJtengetch.  vol.  v.  p.  310,  &c.    The 

nt  in  Bower's  Line*  of  Um  Popes,  vol.  T.  is  less 
correct. — Mur.  [To  these  authorities  may  be  added 
G  Lehrbueh,  &o.  Cunningham's  transl.  sec. 

42,  vol.  ii  p.  1  12,  principally  fur  the  sake  of  the  appo- 
:  [1  •  quotations  In  the  notes  from  the  original  sources. 
—  H. 

the  epistle  of  Cenalariui  to  John  of  Trani  in 
Cauisius,  Lection  i  .//</"/  torn.  iii.  p.  281,  where  also 
we  have  Humbert's  confutation  of  it.  Cerulariua' 
bblfttli  to  Peter  of  Anttoch  is  in  Coteller's  t/onum  nta 

.  Orac.  t  >m.  ii.  p.  13d;  add  Blartene's  Thetaur. 
Antcdotor.  torn.  v.  i>.  *<t7,  •/here  there  Is  %  polemic 
tract  or  an  unknown  Latin  wrlt< 


against  each  other,  for  such  things  as 
these,  we  perceive  the  very  lamentable 
state  of  religion  in  both  churches ;  and 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  so  many  sects  dissenting  from 
the  church. 

12.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  under 
Alexius  Comnenus,  the  Greeks  were  nearly 
involved  in  an  internal  controversy,  in 
addition  to  this  public  one  with  the  Latins. 
For  in  a  time  of  great  national  emergency, 
the  emperor  not  only  laid  hold  of  the  money 
in  the  churches,  bat  caused  the  images  of 
gold  and  silver  to  be  taken  off  their  doors 
and  converted  into  money.  Leo,  bishop  of 
Chalcedon,  a  man  of  austere  manners, 
severely  censured  this  transaction,  main- 
taining that  it  was  a  sacrilege.  To  support 
his  views  he  published  a  tract,  asserting 
that  in  the  images  and  emblems  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  saints  there  was  a  degree 
of  sanctity  which  entitled  them  to  worship 
and  adoration ;  so  that  worship  was  to  be 
paid  not  only  to  the  persons  represented  by 
the  statues,  images,  and  emblems,  but  also 
to  the  statues  themselves.  To  suppress  the 
popular  tumult  which  arose  from  this  dis- 
cussion, the  emperor  assembled  a  council 
at  Constantinople,  which  decreed  that  the 
images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints  were  to 
be  worshipped  only  relatively;3  that  the 
material  of  a  sacred  image  was  not  entitled 
to  worship,  but  only  the  likeness  formed 
upon  the  material;  that  the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints,  whether  painted  or 
sculptured,  had  nothing  of  their  nature, 
although  they  participated  somewhat  in  the 
grace  of  God;  and  that  the  saints  were  to 
be  invoked  and  honoured  as  the  servants  of 
Christ  and  on  his  account.  Leo,  who  had 
held  different  opinions,  was  deprived  of  his 
office  and  sent  into  exile.4 

13.  In  the  Latin  church  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  controversy  was  revived 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  present  in  the  eucharist. 
Various  opinions  on  this  subject  had  hitherto 
prevailed  with  impunity;  for  it  had  not  yet 
been  decided  by  the  councils  what  ought  to 
be  believed  respecting  it.5  Hence  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a.d.  1004, 
Leutheric,  archbishop  of  Sens,  had  taught, 


3  S^eTiKw;  TTpo(TKWQXHJ.iv,  ov  Aarpeim/cws  ras  eu 

4  This  controversy  is  stated  at  large  by  Anna  Com- 
nena,  the  emperor's  daughter.  Alexia*,  lib.  V.  p.  104  j 
lih.  \ii.  p.  158,  ed.  Venice.  The  act  council 
were  procured  from  the  Coislinian  library,  bj  Mont- 
faucon,  and  published  in  his  Biblioth.  Coiilini 

103,  &  !. 

■  The  rarlous  opinions  of  tl  "'•>'  ,h,< 

eucharisl    i  -'•  lll,m 

manuscript*  in  his  Voyage  L  ■    »cfi»u, 

LL  p.  120. 
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contrary  to  the  more  general  opinion,  that 
only  the  holy  and  worthy  communicants  re- 
ceive the  body  of  Christ;  but  Robert,  king  of 
France,  and  the  advice  of  friends  prevented 
him  from  raising  commotion  among  the 
people  by  the  doctrine.1  Much  more  in- 
discreet was  Berengarius,  a  canon  and 
master  of  the  school  at  Tours  and  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Angers,  a  man  of  a  dis- 
criminating mind,  learned,  and  venerable 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  life;2  for  he  publicly 
and  resolutely  maintained,  in  the  year 
1045,  the  opinion  of  John  Scotus  respecting 
the  eucharist,  rejecting  that  of  Paschasius 
Radbert,  which  better  accorded  with  the 
unenlightened  piety  of  the  multitude.  He 
taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not 
converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  are  merely  emblems  of  his  body  and 
blood,3  He  was  forthwith  opposed  by  some 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  Leo  IX. 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year  1050,  caused 
his  opinion  to  be  condemned  first  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  and  then  in  one  at  Vercelli ; 
and  ordered  the  work  of  Scotus,  from  which 
it  was  derived,  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  Eerengarius  was  not  present  at 
either  of  these  councils.  A  council  held  at 
Paris  in  the  same  year  by  Henry  king  of 
France,  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
pontiff,  and.  issued  very  severe  threats 
against  Beren^arius  who  was  absent,  and 
against  his  adherents  who  were  numerous. 
A  part  of  these  threatening^  was  felt  by 
Eerengarius,  for  the  king  deprived  him  of 
the  income  of  his  office.  But  neither 
threats,  nor  decrees,  nor  fines,  could  move 
him  to  reject  the  opinion  which  he  had 
embraced. 

14.  This  controversy  now  rested  for  some 
years;  and  Berengarius,  who  had  many 
enemies  (among  whom  his  rival,  Lanfranc, 
was  the  principal),  and  also  many  patrons 
and  friends,  was  restored  to  his  former 
tranquillity.  But  after  the  death  of  Leo 
IX.  his  adversaries  incited  Victor  II.  the 
new  pontiff,  to  order  the  cause  to  be  tried 
again  before  his  legates,  in  two  councils  held 


1  See  Bula?us,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  354. 

2  For  the  life  of  Berengarius,  see  the  works  of  1 1  il- 
debcrt  of  Le  Mans,  p.  1324  ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France, 
tome  viii.  p.  1D7,  ftc  ;  DiiUtus,  Hist,  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  i.  p.  404 ;  and  those  others  mentioned  by  Fabri- 
eius,  ]>ibliuth.  Lat.  Mvdii  A-'ci.  torn.  i.  p.  570.  1  \s  ill 
just  observe  that  he  is  erroneously  called  archiepiscepus 
instead  of  archidiaconus  in  Matthew  of  Paris,  Hist. 
lib.  i.  p.  10,  ed.  Watts.  i>ut  I  suppose  it  is  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  and  not  of  the  historian.  [For  the  life 
of  Berengarius,  see  Mabiilcn,  De  Berengario,  eyusqae 
lid  n  teos  ortn,  progressu — acmuHipKci  condemnatione  ; 
in  Prufat.  ad  Acta  Sanctnr.  Ord.  Belted,  toin.  be.  p.  7, 
&C  See  also  Berengarius  Turonensis,  &c.  by  Lessing, 
Brunsw.  1770.  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesck.  torn,  xxxiii. 
p.  507,  Sic.—  ^ur. 

3  For  the  real  opinion  of  Berengarius,  see  note  I,  p 
370,  in  this  chapter. — After. 


at  Tours  in  France,  a.d.  1054.  In  one  of. 
these  councils,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.  was 
one  of  the  papal  legates,  Berengarius  was 
present ;  and  being  overcome  unquestion- 
ably by  threats  rather  than  by  arguments, 
he  not  only  gave  up  his  opinion,  but  (if  we 
may  believe  his  adversaries  who  are  the 
only  witnesses  we  have)  abjured  it,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  church.  This  docility, 
however,  was  only  feigned ;  for  he  soon  after 
went  on  teaching  the  same  doctrine  as 
before,  though  perhaps  more  cautiously. 
How  much  censure  he  deserves  for  this 
transaction  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  well  informed  of  what  war.  done  in  the 
council. 

15.  Nicolaus  II.  being  informed  of  this 
bad  faith  of  Berengarius,  in  the  year  1058 
summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  in  a  very  full 
council  held  there  in  the  year  1059,  he  so 
terrified  him  that  Berengarius  requested  a 
formula  of  faith  to  be  drawn  up ;  which 
being  accordingly  done  by  Humbert,  Be- 
rengarius subscribed  it  and  confirmed  it 
with  an  oath.  In  this  formula  he  declares 
that  he  believes  what  Xicolaus  and  the 
council  required  to  be  believed,  namely, 
'*  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration 
are  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  are  sensibly, 
and  not  merely  sacramentaliy,  but  really 
and  truly,  handled  by  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  broken  and  masticated  by  the  teeth 
of  the  faithful."  This  opinion  however  was 
too  monstrous  to  be  really  believed  by  such 
a  man  as  Berenp-arius,  who  was  a  man  of 
discernment  and  a  philosopher.  Therefore 
when  he  returned  to  France,  relying  un- 
doubtedly  upon  the  protection  of  his  patrons, 
he  expressed  his  detestation,  both  orally 
and  in  his  writings,  of  what  he  had  pro- 
fessed at  Rome,  and  defended  his  former 
sentiments.  Alexander  II.  indeed  ad- 
monished him  in  a  friendly  letter  to  reform, 
but  he  attempted  nothing  against  him, 
probably  because  he  perceived  him  to  be 
upheld  by  powerful  supporters.  Of  course 
the  controversy  was  protracted  many  years 
in  various  publications,  and  the  number  of 
Berengarius'  followers  increased. 

16.  When  Gregory  VII.  was  raised  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  that  pontiff,  to  whom 
no  difficulty  seemed  insurmountable,  un- 
dertook to  settle  this  controversy  also,  and 
therefore  summoned  Berengarius  to  Rome 
in  the  year  1078.  This  new  judge  of  the 
affair  manifested  an  extraordinary,  and, 
considering  his  character,  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  moderation  and  gentleness.  He 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  Berenga- 
rius,   and  to   have  yielded  rather  to  the 
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clamours  of  his  adversaries  than  to  have 
followed  his  own  inclinations.  In  the  first 
place,  in  a  council  held  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  allowed  the  accused  to  draw 
up  a  new  formula  of  faith  for  himself,  and 
to  abandon  the  old  formula  drawn  up  by 
Humbert,  though  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Xicolaus  II.  and  by  a  council;  for 
Gregory,  being  a  man  of  discernment,  un- 
doubtedly saw  the  absurdity  of  that  for- 
mula. l  Berengarius  therefore  now  professed 
to  believe,  and  swore  that  he  would  in 
future  believe  only,  "  that  the  bread  of  the 
altar  after  consecration  i-s  the  real  body  of 
Christ  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  suf- 
fered on  the  cross,  and  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  that  the 
wine  of  the  altar  after  consecration  is  the 
real  blood  which  llowed  from  Christ's  side." 
But  what  was  satisfactory  to  the  pontiff  did 
not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Berengarius ;  for 
they  maintained  that  the  formula  was  aul- 
as (and  it  really  was  so),  and  there- 
fore they  wished  that  one  more  definite 
might  be  prescribed  for  him,  and  that  he 
might  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  by 
touching  red-hot  iron.  The  last  of  these, 
the  pontiff  in  his  friendship  for  the  ac- 
cused would  not  concede;  to  the  first  the 
importunity  of  their  demands  obliged  him 
to  yield. 

17-  The  following  year  therefore,  a.d. 
1079,  in  a  council  held  again  at  Rome, 
ogarius  was  required  to  repeat,  sub- 
scribe, and  swear  to  a  third  formula  which 
was  milder  than  the  first,  but  stricter  than 
the  second.  According  to  this  he  professed 
to  believe,  "that  the  bread  and  wine  by 
the  mysterious  rite  of  the  holy  prayer  and 
the  words  of  our  Redeemer  are  changed 
in  their  substance  into  the  real  and  proper 
and  vivifying  tlesh  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  and  he  also  added  to  what  he  had 
professed  by  the  second  formula,  "  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are,"  after  consecration, 
"the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not 
only  by  a  sign  and  in  virtue  of  a  sacrament, 
but  in  their  essential  properties  and  in  the 
reality  of  their  substance."  When  he  had 
made  this  profession  the  pontiff  dismissed 
him  to  his  own  country  with  many  tokens 
of  his  good-will.  But  as  soon  as  he  got 
home  he  discarded  and  confuted  in  a  book, 
what  he  had  proteased  at  Rome  in  the  last 
council.  Hence  Lant'ranc,  Guitmnnd,  and 
perhaps  others,  violently  attacked  him  in 
written  treatises;  but  Gregory  VII.  neither 


punished  his  inconstancy  nor  manifested 
displeasure ;  which  is  evidence  that  the 
pontiff  was  satisfied  with  the  second  for- 
mula or  that  which  Berengarius  himself 
drew  up,  and  disapproved  of  the  zeal  of  his 
enemies  who  obtruded  upon  him  the  third 
formula.2 

18.  Berengarius,  influenced  undoubtedly 
by  motives  of  prudence,  returned  no  an- 
swer to  his  much-excited  opposers;  but 
retiring  from  the  world,  he  repaired  to  the 
island  of  St.  Cosme  near  Tours,  and  there 
led  a  solitary  life  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
other   devotional  exercises,   till   the   year 


1  I  wish  Ok'  learned  end  oandid  to  •  ■' 

K'iry  VII.  th.in  whom  DOM  oarried  th.-  |>r.  . 
the  pontiffs  fartfa  d  a  them  a  loosly. 

icitly  acknowledge!  that  a  Roman  pentiff  and  a 
council  arc  capable  of  erring,  and  have  1:1  fact  aired. 


2  These  statements  are  strongly  illustrated  and  sup- 
ported by  a  work  of  Berengarius  himself,  which  Mar- 
tene  has   presented  to   the  public   in   his    Thesaunu 
Anecdotor.  torn.  iv.  p.   93 — 100.     From  this  tract  it 
appears  (i.),  thai  Gregory  VII.  had  great  and  sincere 
friendship  for  Berengarius.     (ii.)  That  in  general  he 
believed  with  Berengarius  respecting  the  euchari.-;t,  or 
at  least  thought  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  words  of  holy 
writ,  and  not  too  curiously  inquire  after  and  define  the 
mode  of  Christ's  presence.     For  thus  Gregory  (p.  108) 
addressed  Berengarius  just  before  the  last  council:  "  I 
certainly  have  no  doubt  that  your  views  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  are  correct  and  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures  ; 
yet  because  it  is  my  custom  to  recur  on  important  sub- 
&c.  I  have  enjoined  upon  a  friend,  who  is  a  re- 
ligious man,  ....  to  obtain  from  St.  Mary  that  through 
him  she  would  vouchsafe  not  to  conceal  from  me,  but 
expressly  instruct  me  what  course  I  should  take 
busine-s  before  me  relating  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
that  I  mny  persevere   in  it  immoveably."     Gregory 
therefore  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Berengarius, 
but  yet  had  some  doubts  ;  and  therefore  he  consulted  St. 
Mary  through  a  friend,  to  know  what  judgment  ha 
ought  to  form  respecting-  the  eucharistical  question. 
And  what  waa  her  response?     His  friend  (he  says) 
A  from  St.  Mary  and  reported  to  me,  that  no 
inquiries  were  to  be  made  and  nothing  to  be  held  re- 
specting   the    sacrifice   of  Christ,   beyond   what    the 
authentic  Scriptures  contain  ;  against  which  Berenga- 
rius held  nothing.     This  I  wished  to  state  to  you,  that 
your  confidence  in  us  might  be  more  secure,  and  your 
anticipations    more  pleasing."      This    therefore   was 
Gregory's  belief,  and  this  he  supposed  or  pretended  he 
had   received  from  the  holy    Virgin   herself,  that  we 
should  simply  hold   what  the  sacred  volume  teaches, 
that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  exhibited  in 
the  sacred  supper,  but  should  not  dispute   about  the 
manner  of  it.     (iii.)  It  appears  from  this  writing  that 
Gregory  was  forced  by  the  enemies  of  Berengarius.  a  DO 
pressed  the   thing   beyond  measure,  to  allow  another 
formula  to  be  prescribed  to    Berengarius  in   another 
council.     "  He  was    constrained,"    says    Bcrengariae, 
•'by  the  importunity  of  the   buffoon — not   bishop— of 
Padua,  and  of  the  antichrist — not  bishop— of  Pba.  to 
permit  the  calumniators  of  the  truth,  in  the  la?t  Qua- 
dragesimal council,  to  alter  the  writing  sanctioned  by 
them  In  the  former  council,    (iv.)  It  is  hence  manifest 
why  Gregory  attempted  nothing  farther  against  Beren- 
garius, notwithstanding  he  violated  his  faith  publicly 
plighted  in  the  latter  council,  and  wrote  against  the 
formula  which  he  had  confirmed  with  an  oath.     Per 
Gregory  himself  diaagn  ad  with  the  authors  of  th 
inula,  and  deemed  it  sufficient  if  a  pcr.-on  wool 
fess  witii  Dai  angaria!  that  the  real  body  and  bl 
Christ  were  exhibited  in  the  sacred  supper.      Ii 
fore  suffered  his  adversaries  te>  murmur,  to  write,  and 
to  confute  the  man  whom  he  esteemed  and  agreed  with, 
kepi  silence  hims.lf,  and  would  not  allow  BeJ  Tigarius 
to  i>e  farther  raoleel  d.    Moreover,  in  th 
which  1  have  made  these  extracts,  B 
humbly  begs  God  to  forgive  the  sin  be  committed  at 
Koine-  and  acknowledges  that  through  1 

oted  to  the  proposed  formula  and  nccused  him- 
self of  error,  contrary  to  his  real  hettd      " '    V|- 

mighty,"   says  he,   "the  fountain  of  all  mercy,  have 
lion  ."n  , .ii-- who  confesses  so  great  a  sacrilaia. 
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1088,  when  he  died,  leaving  numerous  fol- 
lowers and  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity.1 
In  this  retreat  he  seems  to  have  aimed  to 
atone  for  the  crime,  of  which  he  confessed  and 
deeply  lamented  the  commission,  before  the 
last  council  at  Rome,  when  he  professed, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, what  he  regarded  as  erroneous 
doctrine.2  As  to  his  real  opinions,  learned 
men  are  not  agreed;  but  whoever  will 
candidly  examine  his  writings  which  yet 
remain,  will  readily  see  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  consider  the  bread  and  wine  to 
be  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
although  he  expressed  himself  variously  and 
concealed  his  views  under  ambiguous  phra- 
seology.3  Nor  have  those  writers  any  solid 


proof  to  urge  who  contend  that  he  receded 
from  this  opinion  before  his  death.4 


1  The  canons  of  Tours  still  celebrate  religiously  Ins 
memory.  For  they  annually,  on  the  third  day  of 
Easter,  repair  to  his  tomb  on  the  island  of  St.  Cosme, 
and  there  solemnly  repeat  certain  prayers.  See  Mo- 
leon,  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  130.  [And  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ix.  Prcf.  sec.  lxviii. 
— Mur. 

2  None  will  doubt  this  after  reading  his  tract  pub- 
lished by  Martene,  Thesaurus  Anted,  torn.  vi.  p.  109. 

3  Some  writers  in  the  Romish  church,  as  Mabillon 
and  others,  and  some  also  in  our  own,  suppose  that 
Berengarius  merely  denied  what  is  called  transubstan- 
tiation,  while  he  admitted  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  And  whoever  inspects  only  the  for- 
mula Avhich  he  approved  in  the  first  Roman  council 
under  Gregory  VII.  and  which  he  never  after  rejected, 
and  does  not  compare  his  other  writings  with  it,  may 
be  easily  led  to  believe  so.  But  the  writers  of  the  re- 
formed church,  Basnage,  Ussher,  and  nearly  all  others, 
maintain,  that  Berengaidus's  opinion  was  the  same 
which  Calvin  afterwards  held.  AVith  these  I  have 
agreed,  after  carefully  perusing  his  epistle  to  Alman- 
nus  in  Martene's  Thesaurus  Auecd.  torn.  iv.  p.  109. 
"Constat,"  says  he,  "verum  Christi  corpus  in  ipsa 
mensa  proponi,  sed  spiritualiter  interiori  homini  verum, 
in  ea  Christi  corpus  ab  his  duntaxat.  qui  Christi  mem- 
bra sunt,  incorruptum,  intaminatum  inattritun.que 
spiritualiier  manducari."  This  is  so  clear  that  an  ob- 
jection can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  raised  against  it.  Yet 
Berengarius  often  used  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases 
in  order  to  elude  his  enemies.  [Since  Mosheim's  death 
the  manuscript  of  Berengarius's  reply  to  Lanfranc  has 
been  discovered  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbuttle.  and  a 
large  part  of  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public  in 
extracts  by  G.  E.  Lessing  {Berengarius  Turonen/is, 
oder  Ankiindigung  eines  wichtigen    Werkes  det 

&c.  Brunsw.  1770,  4to).  From  this  work  it  is  said  to 
appear  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Berengarius  only 
denied  transubstantiation  or  the  transmutation  of  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood ;  while  yet  he  admitted  the 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  as  being  su- 
peradded to  the  bread  and  wine  in  and  by  their  conse- 
cration. See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch,  torn,  xxiii.  p. 
53  i,  &c.  And  Miinscher's  Elements  of  Dogmatic 
History,  sec.  ccxliii.  p.  118,  ed.  N. Haven.  1830.  And 
this  accords  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Guitmund, 
one  of  Berengarius's  antagonists,  as  quoted  by  Mabil- 
lon (  De  Berengario,  ejusque  Harescos  ortu,  Sec.  in  his 
Pinf.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  ix.  p.  23). 
Speaking  of  the  followers  of  Berengarius,  Guitmund 
says-.  "  All  the  Berengarians  indeed  agree  in  this,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed  in  their  essence  ; 
but  1  was  able  to  draw  from  some  of  them  that  they 
differ  among  themselves  much  ;  for  some  of  them  say 
that  nothing  whatever  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  are  in  the  sacraments,  but  that  these  are  onlv 
shadows  and  figures  [of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ]; 
but  others  yielding  to  the  solid  arguments  of  the 
church,  yet  not  receding  from  their  folly  that  they  may 
seem  to  be  with  us  in  a  sort,  say  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  are  in  reality  though  covertly  con- 


tained there  (re  vera,  sed  latenter  contineri),  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  received  they  are  somehow,  so 
to  speak,  impanated  {\Tcvp&Yi3ir\).  And  this  more  subtle 
opinion  they  say  is  thal^of  Berengarius  himself."  Be- 
rengarius therefore  was  a  Lutheran  ;  or  like  Luther  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  newly-discovered  manuscript  of  Beren- 
garius throws  light  or.  various  parts  of  his  history  and 
of  the  proceedings  against  him.  In  particular,  it  shows 
that  Lanfranc  attacked  him  and  was  answered  by  him 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  Moshcim  states  in  the 
text,  sec.  xvii. — Mur. 

4  It  is  well  known  that  the  historians  of  the  Romish 
community  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  Bcrenga- 
ldus,  before  his  death,  gave  up  the  doctrine  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years  strenuously  defended,  and 
adopted  that  of  the  Romish  church.  But  the  only 
proofs  which  they  have  of  the  fact  are  these  :  First,  in 
the  council  of  Bourdeaux,  a.d.  1080,  it  is  said,  "  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  faith."  And  further,  some  ancient 
writers  speak  favourably  of  his  penitence,  and  say  that 
he  died  in  the  Catholic  faith.  But  these  arguments 
amount  to  nothing.  Berengarius  adhered  to  that 
formula  which  he  adopted  in  the  former  council  at 
Rome  under  Gregory,  and  which  the  pontiff  judged  to 
be  sufficient ;  and  they  who  heard  it  read  but  did  not 
examine  its  meaning,  looking  only  at  the  words  and 
their  natural  import,  might  easily  believe  that  between 
his  opinion  and  the  common  belief  of  the  church  there 
was  no  difference.  And  in  this  conclusion  they  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who. 
though  he  knew  Berengarius  to  have  renounced  and 
opposed  the  formula  which  he  had  approved  in  the 
latter  Roman  council,  yet  took  no  measures  against 
him,  and  thus  [apparently]  absolved  him  from  all 
error  and  blame.  To  these  considerations  another  cf 
still  greater  weight  may  be  added;  namely,  that  the 
belief  of  the  Romish,  church  itself  respecting  the  sacred 
supper  was  not,  in  that  century,  definitely  established, 
as  the  three  formulas  of  Berengarius  evince  beyond 
all  controversy  ;  for  they  most  manifestly  disagree,  not 
in  words  only  but  in  import.  Nicolaus  II.  and  his 
council  decided  that  the  first  formula,  which  cardinal 
Humbert  drew  up,  was  sound  and  contained  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  church.  But  this  was  rejected  and 
deemed  too  crude  and  erroneous  not  only  by  Gregory, 
but  also  by  his  two  councils  which  tried  the  cause. 
For  if  the  pontiff  and  his  councils  had  believed  that 
this  formula  expressed  the  true  sense  of  the  church, 
they  would  never  have  suffered  another  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  The  pontiff  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  supper  was 
not  to  be  explained  too  minutely,  but  that,  dismissing  all 
questions  as  to  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence,  the 
words  of  the  sacred  volume  were  simply  to  be  adhered 
to ;  and  as  Berengarius  had  done  this  in  his  formula, 
the  pontiff  pronounced  him  no  offender.  But  the  last 
council  departed  from  the  opinion  of  the  pontiff,  and 
the  pontiff,  though  reluctant,  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  council.  Hence  the 
third  formula  disagreed  with  both  the  former  ones. 
We  may  here  drop  the  passing  remark,  that  in  this 
controversy  a  council  was  superior  to  the  pontift' ;  and 
the  resolute  Gregory  himself,  who  would  yield  to  no 
one  else,  yielded  to  the  council.  Berengarius  escap- 
ing from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  adhered  to  his  own 
formula  which  had  met  the  approbation  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  publicly  assailed  and  condemned  the  third 
formula  or  that  of  the  latter  council.  And  he  did  this 
with  the  pontiff's  knowledge  and  silent  consent.  Now 
what  could  be  inferred  from  all  this  but  that  Beren- 
garius, though  he  resisted  the  decree  of  the  latter 
council,  yet  assented  to  the  opinion  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
church  ? — In  this  history  of  the  Berengarian  contro- 
versy, so  memorable  for  various  reasons,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  ancient  documents  of  it  which  are  extant 
(for  all  of  them  are  net  extant),  and  have  called  in  the 
aid  of  those  learned  men  who  have  treated  most  copi- 
ously and  accurately  of  this  contest.  First  the  very 
rare  work  of  Francis  de  Roye  published  at  Angers, 
1656,  4to,  under  the  title,  Ad  Can.  ego  Berengarius, 
41,  De  Consecrat.  Distinct.  2,  ubi  Vita,  Huresis  et 
Pcenitentia  Bermgarii  Avdesr-venris  Arclwiiacom  ^t 
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19.  In  France  about  the  year  1023,  a 
great  contest  arose  about  a  trifling  affair. 
The  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges  dis- 
puted whether  Martial,  the  first  bishop  of 
Limoges,  ought  in  the  public  prayers  to 
be  classed  among  the  apostles  or  among 
the  confessors.  Jordan,  the  bishop  of 
Limoges,  wished  him  to  be  denominated 
a  confessor;  but  Hugo,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martial,  insisted  on  his 
being  called  an  apostle;  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  adherents  of  the  bishop  to  be 
Ebionites,  that  is,  the  worst  of  heretics. 
This  controversy  was  first  taken  up  in  the 
council  of  Poictiers,  and  then,  a.d.  1024, 
in  that  of  Paris.  Their  decision  was,  that 
Martial  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  appel- 
lation of  an  apostle  ;  and  those  who  judged 
differently  were  to  be  classed  with  the 
Ebionites,  who  denied  that  there  were 
any  more  than  twelve  apostles.  The 
Ebionites,  it  may  be  noted,  in  order  to 
exclude  St.  Paul  from  the  number  of 
apostles,  would  not  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  apostles.  But  this  decision  of  the 
council  inflamed  rather  than  calmed  the 
feelings  of  the  disputants,  and  the  silly 
controversy  spread  over  all  France.  The 
affair  being  carried  before  the  pontiff, 
John  XIX.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jor- 
dan and  the  other  bishops  of  France,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and  pro- 
nounced Martial  deserving  of  the  title  and 
the  honours  of  an  apostle.  Accordingly 
in  the  council  at  Limoges,  a.d.  1029, 
Jordan  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
pontiff;  afterwards,  a.d.  1031,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  the  whole  province  of  Bourges, 
Martial  was  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  order 
of  apostles;  and  lastly,  in  a  very  full 
council  at  Limoges  the  same  year,  the 
controversy     was     terminated,     and    the 


nhi  locum  de  Christo.  Next,  I  have  consulted 
Mabillon,  Tra-f.  ad  torn.  ix.  Acta  Sanrtor.  Ord.  Bened. 
or  sa-cul.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  iv.  &c.  and  his  Diss,  de  mullU 
rtione,  Fid*  i  Prof<  i  none  et  Relapsu,  which  is 
in  his  Awii  eta  Veteris  JEni,  torn.  ii.  p.  40*j ;  Bulams, 
Hilt.  Acad.  Pari*,  torn.  i.  p.  104,  &c. ;  Pagi,  Breoia- 
rium  Romanor.  Pontif.  torn.  ii.  p.  452.  Anions  the 
ted  divines,  Ussher,  De  Successione  Ecclet.  Chris- 
tianar.   in    Occidente,   cup.  vii.   sec.  21.  p.   196,  kc. 

.  tome  i.  p.  105, 
and  Hiit.  ne  ii.  p.  1391;   Oudin,  Diss. 

tit   Scriptu   !>'■  !■  ngarii,  in  his  Co 
dt    Scriptor.   Ecclesuut.tQm.U.  p.  G24.     Partiality  pre- 
among  them  all,  but  especially  among  the 
■t  tip-  Krjini-.il  church.     [In  studying  this  Ira- 
ni and  significant  controversy,  the  student  should 

2'J)  devoted  to  it 
in  Gieseler,  Lekrbuch,  fee.  Cunningham's  transl.  rol 
ill,  with  the  authorities  quoted  and  the 
extracts  given  in  to  No  additional  informa- 

tion i-  afforded  in  the  sketch  given  by  Waddington  in 
Ms  Hist,  "i  H"  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  \<>.  or  by  Bow- 
den  in  his  Lift  /  r// vol.  H.  240.    Milner 

tiered  the  c  mfe  il  so  unlnfc  resting  that  he  thought 
it  worthy  of  only  •  .1  fern  "      Hist,  < if  the 

Chunk,  vol.  iii.  ]>.  28  '.      A'. 


prayers  in  honour  of  Martial  the  apostle, 
as  consecrated  by  the  pontiff,  were  pub- 
licly recited.1  Those  who  contended  for 
the  apostleship  of  Martial  assumed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  thence  they  inferred  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  apostle,  upon  the 
same  ground  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  were. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RITES. 

1.  The  forms  of  public  worship  used  at 
Rome  had  not  yet  been  received  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  world.  In  this  age 
therefore  the  pontiffs,  who  regarded  all 
disagreement  in  rites  as  adverse  to  their  au- 
thority, took  great  pains  to  have  the  Romish 
forms  everywhere  adopted,  and  all  others 
excluded.  In  this  affair  again  the  dili- 
gence of  Gregory  VII.  as  his  letters  show, 
was  very  conspicuous.  No  people  of  Europe 
had  more  resolutely  and  perseveringly  op- 
posed the  wishes  of  the  pontiffs  in  this 
matter  than  the  Spaniards ;  for  no  means 
could  induce  them  to  part  with  their  ancient 
liturgy,  called  Mozarabic  or  Gothic,  and 
to  adopt  that  of  Rome.  Alexander  II. 
indeed  in  the  year  10G8  had  prevailed  with 
the  people  of  Aragon  not  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Romish  mode  of  worship ; 3 
and  the  Catalonians  no  longer  resisted. 
But  the  glory  of  having  perfected  this  work 
was  reserved  for  Gregory  VII.  He  did 
not  cease  to  press  the  subject  upon  Sanchez 
and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  till  they  consented  that  the  Gothic 
rites  should  be  abolished  and  the  Roman 
be  received.  Sanchez  first  complied,  and 
Alphonso  followed  his  example  in  the  year 
1080.  In  Castile  the  nobles  thought  this 
contest  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 


1  See  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  372,  401. 
Longueval,  Hist,  de  V  Egtise  Gallicane,  tome  vii.  p.  ]  B8, 
180,  231,  &c.  The  Benedictine  monks  in  their  Gallia 
Christiana,  torn.  ii.  Append.  Documentor,  p.  1G2,  have 
published  Jordan's  letter  to  the  pope,  Benedict  VIII. 
against  the  apostleship  of  Martial.  The  acts  of  the 
councils  of  Bourges  and  Limoges  respecting  this  con- 
troversy are  published  by  Labbe,  Biblioth.  Suva  Manu- 
scriptor.  torn.  ii.  p.  7'i'J,  \c.  Of  the  first  author  of 
this  strife,  Adcmar,  a  monk  of  ( 'hahanois,  Mabillon 
gives  an  account  in  his  Annates  Ord.  S.  Bened.  torn, 
iv.  p.  348,  &c.  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  he 
subjoins  the  epistle  of  Ademar  in  support  of  the  apos- 
tleship of  Martial.  The  Benedictine  monks  h:i\ 
given  an  account  of  this  man,  in  their  Hisl.  Litter,  de 
la  France,  tome  vii.  p.  301. 

*  See  Mabillon,  D<   Liturgia  Gallicana,  lib.  i.  cap. 
ii.   p.   10;    Bona.   Rerum    Ltturgicar.  lil>.  i.  oap.  -\i. 
i>t>l>-  p.  220;    Le  Brun,  Explication  des  Cerimo 
la  Meats,  turn.'  ii.  diss.  \.  p.  173  [and  Liturgia  Anti- 
quo,   Hispomica,  Gothica,  Isidt  i 
torn.  i.    Borne,   171'-.  fill. ;  as  also  Pinius, 
Historico-Chronolog.  ■  tudinifnu   • 

Liturgiis,^  lugsb.  1786,  8yo.      Ifssr, 

J  De  ilarca,  H   I  <•  Uvr.  ii.  ehap<  i\. 
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Accordingly  two  champions  were  chosen, 
who  were  to  contend  in  single  combat,  the 
one  fio-htin?-  for  the  Roman  liturgy  and  the 

C^  o  Oil 

other  for  the  Gothic.  The  Gothic  cham- 
pion conquered.  After  this  they  concluded 
to  submit  it  to  the  decision  by  fire.  Both 
liturgies,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic,  were 
now  thrown  into  a  fire.  The  Roman  was 
consumed  in  the  flames,  the  Gothic  re- 
mained uninjured.  Yet  this  double  victory 
could  not  save  the  Gothic  liturgy ;  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  and  the  pleasure  of 
Constantia  the  queen,  who  controlled  Al- 
phonso  the  king,  had  greater  weight  and 
turned  the  scale.1 

2.  This  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  may 
admit  some  kind  of  apology,  but  not  so 
their  prohibiting  each  nation  from  worship- 
ping God  in  its  own  vernacular  tongue. 
While  the  Latin  language  was  spoken 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  or  at 
least  was  understood  by  most  people,  few 
objections  could  be  urged  against  its  use  in 
public  assemblies  for  Christian  worship. 
But  when  the  Roman  language  with  the 
Roman  dominion  had  been  gradually  sub- 
verted and  become  extinct,  it  was  most 
just  and  reasonable  that  each  nation  should 
use  its  own  language  in  worship.  But  this 
privilege  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
pontiffs  in  this  and  the  following  centuries ; 
for  they  decided  that  the  Latin  language 
should  be  retained,  though  unknown  to 
the  people  at  large.2  Different  persons 
assign  different  reasons  for  this  decision, 
and  some  have  suggested  such  as  are  quite 
preposterous.  But  the  principal  reason, 
doubtless,  was  an  excessive  veneration  for 
the  ancient  forms.  And  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians have  fallen  into  the  same  fault  of  ex- 
cessive love  of  antiquity  ;  for  public  wor- 
ship is  still  performed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  ancient  Coptic,   by  the  Jacobites  and 


1  Bona,  ubi  supra,  p.  21 G  ;  Le  Brun.  ubi  supra,  p.  252, 
&c.  ;  Jo.  de  Fen-eras,  Hist,  de  I'Espagne,  tome  Hi.  p. 
237,  241,  246  [Krazer,  ubi  supra,  p.  7G. — After. 

a  Usshcr,  Hist.  Dogmatical  Scripturiset  SacrisVer- 
naenlis,  published  \vith  enlargement  by  Wharton, 
IiOndon,  1G90,  4to.  [Yet  we  find  in  the  canons  of 
JElfrie,  king  of  England,  about  a.d.  IOoO  (in  Harduin, 
Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  982,  can.  23)  that  the  priests 
were  required  on  Sundays  and  ether  mass  days  to  ex- 
plain the  lessons  from  the  gospels  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  to  teach  the  people  to  repeat  mcmorit.r  and 
to  understand  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Apostles'  creed 
in  the  same  language.  "Presbyter  etiam,  sen  m 
sacerdos,  in  diebus  Solis,  et  MisBaKbus,  evangelii  ejus 
intellectum  populo  dicct  shiglicc  etipsorum  etiam  Pater 
nQtt  r  et  Credo  toties  qnoties  potcrit  ad  eos  instruendos 
adhibere,  ct  ut  symbohun  fidei  memoriter  discant, 
Christianainque  suam  tencant  confessionem." — Mur. — 
[These  canons  are  rno,t  correctly  given,  in  Saxon  and 
English,  in  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institute* of  Eng- 
land, edited  by  Mr.  Thorpe  and  published  by  the  Re- 
cord Commissioners,  p.  441,  &c.  Their  compiler  was 
Elfric,  the  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  writer  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  not  king  of  England,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Murdock. — H. 


Nestorians  in  Syriac,  and  by  the  Abyssi- 
nians  in  the  ancient  Ethiopic;  although  all 
these  languages  have  long  since  become 
obsolete  and  gone  out  of  popular  use.3 

3.  The  other  things  enjoined  or  volun- 
tarily practised  in  this  century  under  the 
name  of  religious  acts,  the  rites  added  in 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  relics,  and  images, 
the  pilgrimages  and  various  other  things 
of  the  kind,  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail. 
I  will  therefore  only  state  here  that  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  this  century,  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  very  much  oc- 
cupied in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorn- 
ing their  churches.4  Nor  will  this  surprise 
us  if  we  recollect  the  panic  dread  of  the 
impending  final  judgment  and  of  the  end 
of  all  things,  which  spread  throughout 
Europe  m  the  preceding  century.  For 
this  panic,  among  other  effects,  led  to  ne- 
glect the  repair  of  the  churches  and  sacred 
edffices,  as  being  soon  to  become  useless 
and  perish  in  the  wreck  of  all  things ;  so 
that  they  either  actually  fell  to  the  ground 
or  became  greatly  dilapidated.  But  this 
panic  being  past,  they  everywhere  set  about 
repairing  the  decayed  churches,  and  vast 
sums  were  expended  on  their  restoration. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    SECTS    AND    HERESIES. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  ancient  sects, 
particularly  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites,  who  were  subject  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  Asia  and  Egypt,  was  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  century ; 
not  perfectly  happyr  and  exempt  from  all 
evils,  nor  absolutely'  wretched  or  misera- 
ble. But  the  Manichasans  or  Paulicians, 
whom  the  Greek  emperors  had  transported 
from  the  provinces  of  the  East  to  Bul- 
garia and  Thrace,  were  in  almost  perpe- 
tual conflicts  with  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
writers  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Mani- 
cbseans,  whom  they  represent  as  turbulent, 
perfidious,  always  ready  for  war,  and  ini- 
mical to  the  empire.5  But  there  arc  many 
reasons  which  almost  compel  us  to  believe 
that  the  Greek  bishops  and  priests,  and 
by  their  instigation  the  emperors,  gave 
much  trouble  and  vexation  to  this  people ; 
and  alienated  their  feelings  by  punish- 
ments,   banishment,  confiscation    of  their 


3  Sec  Kenaudot,  Diss,  de  Liturg.  Oriental.  Origine  tl 
Antiquitate,  cap.  vi.  p.  40,  ftc. 

*  Glabcr  Radulphus,  Hist.  lib.  hi.  cap.  iv.  in  !Ui 
Ch-'sne's  Script  ores  Francici,  torn.  iv.  p.  217.  "As  the 
year  1003  approached  there  was  almost  the  world  OT  r, 
but  especially  in  Italy  and  France,  a  general  repairing 
of  the  churches  " 

>  See  Anna  Coinnena,  Alexias,  lib.  v.  p.  105,  lib. 
•*i.  p.  124,  12G,  145,  and  in  other  passages. 
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property,  and  other  vexations.  The  em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus,  being  a  man  of 
learning,  and  perceiving  that  the  Maui- 
chaeans"  could  not  easily  be  subdued  by 
force,  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  dis- 
cussion and  reasoning,  and  therefore  spent 
whole  days  at  Philippopolis  in  disputing 
with  them.  Not  a  few  of  them  gave  up 
to  this  august  disputant  and  his  associates ; 
nor  was  this  strange,  for  he  employed  not 
only  arguments  but  also  rewards  and 
punishments.  Those  who  retracted  their 
errors,  and  consented  to  embrace  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks,  were  rewarded  with 
rich  presents,  honours,  privileges,  lands, 
and  houses ;  but  those  who  resisted  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.1 

2.  From  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  some  of 
this  sect,  either  from  zeal  to  extend  their 
religion  or  from  weariness  of  Grecian  per- 
secutions, removed  first  into  Italy,  and 
then  into  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  and 
there  gradually  collected  numerous  con- 
gregations, with  which  the  Roman  pontiffs 
afterwards  waged  bloody  wars.2  At  what 
time  the  migration  of  the  Paulicians  into 
Europe  commenced,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. But  it  is  well  attested  that  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were 
numerous  in  Lombardy  and  Insubria,  and 
especially  in  Milan;  nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  persons  of  this  sect  strolled  about  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
and  by  their  appearance  of  great  sanctity 
captivated  no  small  number  of  the  com- 
mon people.  In  Italy  they  were  called 
Fatcrini  and  Cathari,    or  rather  Gazari ; 


i  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  lib-  xiv.  p.  337,  &c.)  is 
very  full  in  her  account  and  eulogy  of  this  holy  war 
of  her  father  against  the  Paulicians. 

2  See  Muratori,   Antiq.  Hal.   Medii  JBbi,  torn.  v.  p. 
38,  &c. ;  Limborch,  Hist.  I)tquisitionis,  p.  31  ;  Richini, 
Diss,  de  Catharis,  prefixed  to  Moneta's  Summa  contra 
Catharos,  p.  xvii.   xviii.  and  others;  not  to  mention 
Glaber  Radulphus,    Historic*,  lib.   iii.  c.    viii.   Matth. 
Paris,  and  other  ancient  writers.    Some  of  the  Italians, 
among  whom  is  Richini,  wish  to  deny  that  this  sect 
v.  a    propagated  from  Italy  into  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  would  persuade  us  rather  that  the  Paulicians  came 
into  Italy  from  France.     For  they  would  consider  it  a 
disgrace  to  their  country  to  have  been   the  first   in 
I  >e  which  fostered  so  absurd  and  impious  a  sect. 
These  are  countenanced  by  Peter  de  Marca,  a  French- 
man, who  supposes  (in  his  Hist,  de  Beam,  liv.  viii. 
chop.  .viv.  p.  723),  that  when  the  French  were  returning 
from  th'  Crusades  in  Palestine,  as  tiny  passed  through 
Bulgaria,  some  Paulicians  joined  them,  and  thus  first 
i    d  to   France.     But  De  Marca  brings  no  proof 
'    hi  ;   and  on   the   contrary  it   i 
from  the   records  of  loo   inquisition  of  Toulouse,  puh- 
I  by   Limborcb,  and  from  other  documents,  that 
dlcians  Oral  settled  m  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Milan, 
and  Ligurta,  and  from  thono*  sent  their  I 
i.  me'.     See  the   Codt  ■   Tohtamu, 

p.  13,  1  1.  3  I,  68,  69,  and  in  many  other  places.  From 
./  ,  ToloiaiUU  we  learn  that  the  l'aulieians 
Of  Gail!  had  no  blshopi  who  could  con-cerate  their 
presbyter  .  Whom  tiny  called  .luciniii  ;  so  that  such 
of  the  l*'i  <  rich  as  wi  lied  to  become  juvsbytcr-  hail  to 
go  into  Italy  to  obtain  regular  consecration. 


the  last  of  which  names,  altered  so  as  to 
suit  the  genius  of  their  language,  was 
adopted  by  the  Germans.3  In  France 
they  were  called  Albigenses  [Albigeois], 
from  the  town  Albi.4  They  were  also 
called  Bulgarians  particularly  in  France, 
because  they  came  formerly  from  Bulgaria 
where  the  patriarch  of  the  sect  resided ; 
also  Publicani,  a  corruption  of  Pauliciani, 
and  Boni  Homines  [Good  Men],  and  by 
other  appellations.5 

3.  The  first  congregation  of  this  sect  in 
Europe  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
Orleans  in  France,  a.d.  1017,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Robert.  An  Italian  woman  is 
stated  to  have  been  its  founder  and  teacher. 
Its  principal  men  were  ten  canons  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Orleans,  all 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
but  especially  two  of  them,  Lisoius  and 
Stephen;  the  congregation  was  composed 
of  numerous  citizens  and  not  of  the  lowest 
rank  and  condition.  The  impious  doc- 
trines maintained  by  those  canons  being 
made  known  by  Heribert,  a  priest,  and 
Arifastus,  a  Norman  nobleman,  king 
Robert  assembled  a  council    at   Orleans, 


3  Of  the  name  Paterini,  given  to  this  sect  in  Italy, 
we  have  already  spoken,  note  i.  p.  363.  That  the  name 
Cathari  was  the  same  as  Gazari,  I  have  shown  in 
another  work,  Hist.  Orel.  Apostolor.  p.  3G7.  The 
name  Gazaria  was  given  in  that  age  to  the  country  now 
called  the  Lesser  Tartary  [or  Crim  Tartary,  or  the 
Crimea.  But  the  derivation  of  Cathari  from  Gazaria, 
a  distant  and  then  little  known  region,  is  by  many 
deemed  less  probable  than  from  the  Greek  KaOapol,  the 
Pure.  So  also  the  derivation  of  the  German  Ketzer 
(Heretic)  from  Gazari  or  Chazari  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally admitted.  See  Neander's  Heilige  Bernhard, 
&c.  p.  314,  &c. ;  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  350,  &c.  and  Gieseler's  Text-book,  by  Cunningham, 
vol.  ii,  p.  368,  note  vi. — Mur. 

4  That  the  Paulicians  in  France  were  called  Albi- 
genses, and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Wal- 
denses  and  other  heretics,  is  most  manifest  from  the 
Records  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse.  And  they 
were  called  Albigenses  because  they  were  condemned 
in  a  council  held  a.d.  1176  at  Albi  (Albigea),  a  town 
of  Aquitain.  See  Chatel,  Memoires  del'  Hist,  de  Lan- 
guedor,  p.  305,  &C.  They  therefore  mistake  who  sup- 
pose the  Albigenses  were  certain  heretics  who  either 
originated  at  Albi,  or  who  resided  there,  or  had  their 
principal  church  there;  they  were  rather  the  heretics 
condemned  there.  Yet  there  did  live  in  the  region  of 
Albi  some  Paulicians,  as  well  as  many  other  classes  of 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  name  of 
Albigenses  is  often  applied  to  all  the  heretics  in  that 
tract  of  country.  [See,  for  a  fuller  illustration  and  con- 
firmation of  what  is  asserted  in  this  note,  Schroeckh's 
Kirchenyrscli.  vol.  xxix.  p.  56&S  fee,  also  Hist,  de  Lan- 

.  tome  iii.  note  13,  p.  553,  &C  and  Fue»sli's 
Kirchen-und  Ketzwhistorie  der  mittleryn  Y.cil,  vol.  i. 
—  Mur. 

5  Tlu.t  these  p.  ople  WON  calh  d  Bulgarians,  or  as  it 
was  corruptly  uttered  •  fully  shown  by  |)u 
Fresno,  Gtouarium  Latin.  Medii  Moi,  torn.  i.  p.  1338. 
And  the  same  Itn  Fresno,  in  lib  ones  ad  Vein 
It  iiitrduiiii  lli.\l<i>i,tm  Conttantinop.  p.  169,  has  shown 
bj  abundant  proofs,  that  the  name  Pomotiecmi  *r  P  - 
lu.ini,  given  likewise  to  khOM  Maniefcseans,  Is  merely 
the    name    Paulieiam    corrupt ly    pronounced.       The 

Paulicians  called  tbeaaseWas  sTood    M en,  or    / 
HSmhc,  m  the  Kreiudi  pronounced  it      See  th< 
Jhqwrit.  Tohtanar,  p.  13,  M,  95,  t  o.  bul  especially  p. 
18V,  he. 
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and  left  no  means  untried  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  mind.  But  nothing  could  in- 
duce them  to  give  up  the  opinions  they  had 
embraced.  They  were  therefore  burned 
alive.1      But    the    case  of  thvse    men  is 


1  The  testimonies  of  the  ancients  respecting  these 
heretics  are  collected  by  Bul.eus,  Hist.  Acad.  Pans. 
torn.  i.  p.  364,  &c;  D'Argentre,  Collectio  Judicioritm 
de  Nocis  Errorilus,  torn.  i.  p.  5 ;  Launoi,  De  Scholis 
Celcbriurilus  Caroli  M.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  90.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Orleans,  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned, are  given  by  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  i.  p. 
G01,  &e.  [Two  principal  accounts  of  these  heretics 
of  Orleans  have  reached  us.  The  one  is  that  of  Glaber 
Radulphus  (Bistoria,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.) ;  the  other, 
which  some  ascribe  to  one  .Agano,  a  monk,  is  an  anony- 
mous account,  but  more  full,  and  apparently  deserving 
of  at  least  as  much  credit,  published  by  D'Achery,  ubi 
supra.  Both  accounts  are  in  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn, 
vi.  par.  i.  p.  821,  Sec.  Glaber  states,  that  in  the  year 
1017  a  very  strange  heresy  was  discovered  at  Orleans, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  Italian  woman,  and 
which  had  long  been  spreading  itself  in  secret.  The 
leaders  in  this  heresy  were  two  clergymen  of  Orleans, 
respectable  for  their  birth,  education,  and  piety,  named 
Keribert  and  Lisoi.  Both  were  canons,  and  the  latter 
was  also  master  of  the  school  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  king  and  the  court. 
These  circumstances  enabled  them  more  easily  to 
spread  their  errors  at  Orleans  and  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  They  attempted  to  convert  a  presbyter  of 
Rouen,  and  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  would  soon 
be  with  them ;  but  he  divulged  the  subject  to  a  nobleman 
of  Rouen,  and  he  again  to  king  Robert.  The  monarch, 
equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  hastened 
away  full  of  solicitude  to  Orleans,  assembled  there  a 
number  of  bishops  and  abbots  and  some  pious  laymen, 
and  commenced  an  examination  of  the  heretics.  The 
two  leading  men  among  them  acknowledged  that  they 
anticipated  a  general  reception  of  their  doctrines;  that 
they  considered  ail  that  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  by  miracles  or  otherwise,  concerning 
a  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  as  being  absurd;  that  the 
visible  heavens  and  earth  had  always  existed,  as  they 
now  are,  without  an  original  author ;  that  all  acts  of 
Christian  virtue,  instead  of  being  meritorious,  were 
superfluous;  and  like  the  Epicureans,  they  believed  the 
crimes  of  the  voluptuous  would  not  meet  with  the  re- 
compense of  punishment.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
convince  them  of  their  errors,  but  in  vain;  neither 
arguments  nor  threatenings  could  move  them,  for  they 
expected  a  miraculous  deliverance  from  death.  Accor- 
dingly, when  led  out  to  the  lire  which  was  kindled  for 
them,  they  all,  thirteen  in  number,  went  exulting  and 
voluntarily  leaped  into  it.  But  they  no  sooner  felt  the 
fire  consuming  them  than  they  cried  out,  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  were  about  to  perish  for  ever.  The 
bystanders  moved  with  pity  made  efforts  to  draw 
them  from  the  flames,  but  without  effect.  They  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  Such  others  of  the  sect  as  were 
afterwards  detected  were  in  like  manner  put  to  death. 
And  heresy  being  thus  destroyed,  the  Catholic  faith 
shone  the  more  conspicuous.— The  other  and  more 
full  account  differs  from  that  of  Glaber  in  several  re- 
spects. It  states  that  a  Norman  nobleman,  named 
Arcfast,  had  a  clergyman  in  his  house  by  the  name  of 
Herbert,  who  went  to  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
That  two  leaders  among  the  heretics,  Stephen  and 
Lisoi*  universally  esteemed  for  their  wisdom,  their 
piety,  and  their  beneficence,  met  with  Herbert  and  in- 
stilled into  him  the  poison  of  their  heresy.  When 
Herbert  returned  to  the  family  of  Arefast,  he  laboured 
to  convert  him.  But  Arefast  was  not  to  be  seduced. 
He  communicated  the  whole  to  count  Kichard,  to  be 
made  known  to  the  king,  with  a  request  that  the  king 
would  take  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy.  King 
Robert  directed  Arefast  to  repair  with  his  clergyman 
Herbert  to  Orleans,  and  there  insinuate  himself  among 
the  heretics,  promising  to  come  there  himself  shortly. 
Arefast  was  instructed  by  an  aged  priest  of  Chartres 
how  to  proceed.  He  was  to  receive  the  communion 
every  day;  and  thus  fortified,  he  was  to  go  among  the 
heretics,  pretend  to  be  captivated  with  their  doctrines, 
and  draw  from  them  a  full  knowledge  of  their  heresy, 


involved  in  obscurity  and  perplexity. 
For  they  are  extolled  for  their  piety 
by  their  very  enemies ;  and  at  the 
same  time  crimes  are  attributed  to  them 
which  are  manifestly  false;  at  least  the 
opinions  for  which  they  suffered  death 
were  in  general  quite  different  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Manichamns.2     So  far  as  I 


and  then  appear  as  a  witness  against  them.  He  did 
so,  and  drew  from  them  the  following  tenets :  that 
Christ  was  not  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  did  not  suffer 
for  mankind,  was  not  really  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  did 
not  rise  from  the  dead ;  that  in  baptism  there  was  no 
washing  away  of  sins ;  nor  were  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  consecrated  by  the  priest ;  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  pray  to  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
Arefast  wished  to  know  then  on  what  he  could  rely  for 
salvation.  They  promised  to  purify  him  from  all  sin, 
and  to  impart  to  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  laying  their 
hands  upon  him ;  and  that  he  should  eat  heavenly  food 
and  often  see  angels,  and  with  them  travel  where  he 
pleased  with  ease  and  despatch.  The  account  then 
describes  the  heavenly  food  they  talked  of.  At  certain 
times  the  heretics  met  together  by  night,  each  with  a 
lighted  candle,  and  invocated  the  devil  till  he  appeared 
to  them.  Then  putting  out  their  lights,  they  all 
debauched  themselves  promiscuously.  The  fruits  of 
these  horrid  scenes,  when  eight  days  old,  were  mur- 
dered and  burned  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  so  obtained 
constituted  their  heavenly  food,  and  was  so  efficacious 
that  whoever  partook  of  it  at  all  became  an  enthusiast 
of  their  sect,  and  could  seldom  ever  after  be  recovered 
to  a  sound  mind.  While  Arefast  was  thus  learning  the 
whole  heresy,  king  Robert  and  his  queen  Constantia 
arrived  at  Orleans ;  and  the  next  day  ho  called  a  coun- 
cil of  bishops,  and  apprehending  a  whole  assembly  of 
the  heretics,  arraigned  them  for  trial.  Here  Arefast 
stated  all  he  had  learned  from  them.  Stephen  and 
Lisoi  admitted  that  they  held  such  doctrines.  A  bishop 
stating  that  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  because  he 
could  be  so.  and  that  he  died  and  rose  again  to  assure 
us  of  a  resurrection,  they  replied  that  they  were  not 
present  and  could  not  believe  it  was  so.  Being  asked 
how  they  could  believe  that  they  had  a  natural  father 
and  were  born  in  the  usual  way,  not  having  been  present, 
they  replied  that  what  was  according  to  nature  they 
could  believe,  but  not  what  was  contrary  to  nature. 
They  were  then  asked  if  they  did  not  believe  that  God 
created  ail  things  from  nothing  by  his  Son.  They  im- 
plied, "  Such  things  may  be  believed  by  carnal  men 
who  mind  earthly  things,  and  trust  in  the  fictions  of 
men  written  upon  parchment ;  Lut  we,  who  have  a  law 
written  upon  the  inward  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  regard 
nothing  but  what  we  have  learned  from  God  the  creator 
of  all. "  They  likewise  asked  the  bishops  to  desist  from 
questioning  them,  and  to  do  with  them  what  they  saw- 
fit  ;  for  they  said  they  already  saw  their  king  in  the 
heavens,  who  would  receive  them  to  his  right  hand  and 
to  heavenly  joys.  After  a  nine  hours'  trial  the  prisoners 
were  first  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  then  led 
away  to  the  stake.  As  they  passed  the  church  door 
queen  Constantia  with  a  stick  struck  Stephen,  who  had 
been  her  confessor,  and  dashed  out  one  of  his  eyes. 
Their  bodies,  together  with  the  abominable  ashes  used 
by  them,  were  consumed  in  the  flames. — Such  is  the 
story  as  told  by  their  enemies.  It  is  reasonable  to  give 
them  all  the  credit  which  their  enemies  allow  to  them, 
and  to  make  abatements  only  from  what  is  said  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  whole  description  of  their 
infernal  night  meetings,  and  eating  the  ashes  of  mur- 
dered infants,  is  doubtless  mere  calumny.  Their  in- 
telligence and  the  spotless  purity  of  their  lives  are  well 
attested.  The  account  given  of  their  doctrines  is  lame, 
and  coming  from  those  who  were  their  inferiors  in 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  so  hostile  as  to  burn 
them  at  the  stake,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
their  real  sentiments  were. — Mur. 

2  Basnage,  in  his  Hist,  des  EgBset  Iu\formces,  tome  i. 
period  iv.  p.  1*7,  and  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p, 
1388,  Sec.  defends  the  cause  of  these  canons  of  Orleans. 
But  this  otherwise  excellent  and  discerning  man  seems 
to  have  been  carried  too  far,  by  his  zeal  for  augmenting 
the  number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  truth. 
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can  judge,  these  Manichseans  of  Orleans 
were  mystics,  who  despised  the  external 
worship  of  God,  ascribed  no  efficacy  to 
religious  rites,  not  even  to  the  sacraments, 
and  supposed  religion  to  consist  in  the  in- 
ternal contemplation  of  divine  things,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God.  At  the 
same  time  they  philosophized  respecting 
God,  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
the  soul  of  man,  with  more  subtlety  than 
the  capacity  of  the  age  could  comprehend. 
Persons  of  this  description  proceeded  from 
Italy  in  the  following  centuries,  spread 
over  nearly  all  Europe,  and  were  called  in 
Germany  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and 
in  some  other  countries  Beghards.1 

4.  Better  characters  perhaps  than  these, 
certainly  honest  and  candid  though  illite- 
rate, were  those  men  whom  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Cambray  and  Arras,  reconciled  to  the 
church  at  the  council  of  Arras  a.d.  1030. 
These  likewise  received  their  doctrines  from 
Italians,  and  particularly  from  one  Gundulf. 
According  to  their  own  account,  they  sup- 
posed all  religion  to  consist  in  pious  exer- 
cises and  in  actions  conformable  to  the  law 
of  God,  while  they  despised  all  external 
worship.  In  particular  (1.)  they  rejected 
baptism  as  a  rite  of  no  use  as  regards  sal- 
vation, and  especially  the  baptism  of  infants. 
(2.)  The  Lord's  Supper  they  discarded  for 
the  same  reason.  (3.)  They  denied  that 
churches  are  more  holy  than  private  houses. 
(4.)  Altars  they  pronounced  to  be  heaps  of 
stones,  and  therefore  worthy  of  no  reverence. 
(5.)  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of  incense 
and  of  holy  oil  in  religious  worship.  (6.) 
The  ringing  of  bells  or  signals,  as  bishop 
Gerhard  calls  them,  they  would  not  tolerate. 
(7.)  They  denied  that  ministers  of  religion, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  of 
divine  appointment,  and  maintained  that 
the  church  could  exist  without  an  order  of 
teachers.  (8.)  They  contended  that  fu- 
neral rites  were  invented  by  the  priesthood 
to  gratify  their  avarice,  and  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  whether  a  person  were 
buried  in  the  church-yard  or  in  some  other 
place.  (9.)  Penance  as  then  practised, 
that  is,  punishments  voluntarily  endured 
for  sins,  they  deemed  of  no  use.  (10.) 
They  denied  that  the  sins  of  the  dead  who 
an  m  the  world  of  torment  or  in  purgatory 
can  be  expiated  by  masses,  by  gifts  to  the 


'   Of  this  clftM  of  people  we  shall  treat  hereafter  In 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  at  which  period  they  were  tir-t 

drawn  from  their  concealment  into  full  view,  and  con- 
demned In  many  couiicua,  especially  in  Qermany.  Yet 
they  bad  long  before  ben  working  their  way  In  u  m  t. 

This    sect    t>.  11    MOM   opinions    in   common    with    the 

Bfanichxani ;  whence  the  undUcerning  theologians  of 
timet  Diighl  eerily  be  led  to  regard  them  as  c 
branch  of  the  Manich 


poor,  and  by  vicarious  penance ;  and  doubt- 
less they  rejected  the  idea  of  purgatory 
itself.  (11.)  They  held  marriage  to  be 
pernicious,  and  condemned  it  in  all  cases.2 
(12.)  They  allowed  indeed  some  reverence 
to  be  paid  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  to  confessors  (by  whom  they  in- 
tended those  denominated  saints  and  who 
had  not  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake) 
they  would  have  no  reverence  paid,  de- 
claring that  their  corpses  were  no  better 
than  those  of  other  persons.  (13.)  The 
custom  of  chanting  in  churches  and  religious 
assemblies  they  represented  as  superstitious 
and  unlawful.  (14.)  They  denied  a  cross 
to  be  more  holy  than  other  wood,  and 
therefore  refused  it  any  honour.  (15.) 
They  would  have  the  images  of  Christ  and 
the  saints  to  be  removed  from  the  churches, 
and  receive  no  kind  of  adoration.  (10.) 
Finally,  they  were  displeased  with  the  dif- 
ference of  rank,  and  of  powers  and  prero- 
gatives, among  the  clergy.3  Whoever  con- 
siders the  defects  in  the  prevailing  religion 
and  doctrines  of  that  age,  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  many  persons  throughout 
Europe,  possessing  good  understandings  and 
pious  feelings,  should  have  fallen  into  such 
sentiments  as  these. 

5.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century, 
about  the  year  1089,  a  more  subtle  contro- 
versy was  raised  in  France  by  Roscelin,  a 
canon  of  Compeigne,  who  was  not  the  low- 
est anions;  the  dialecticians  of  the  a°;e,  and  a 
principal  doctor  in  the  sect  of  the  Nomina- 
lists. He  maintained  that  it  could  not  be 
conceived  at  all  how  the  Son  of  God  could 
assume  human  nature  without  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit's  doing  the  same,  un- 
less we  supposed  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  to  be  three  things  or  separately 
existing  natures  (such  as  three  angels  are 
or  three  human  souls),  though  those  three 
divine  things  mi<iht  have  one  will  and  one 
power.  Being  told  that  this  opinion  would 
imply  that  there  are  three  Gods,  he  boldly 
replied  that  were  it  not  for  the  harshness 
of  the  expression  it  might  be  truly  said 
there  arc  three  Gods.4     He  was  compelled 


2  I  cannot  easily  believe  this  was  altogether  so.  I 
should  rather  suppose  that  these  people  did  not  wholly 
Condemn  matrimony,  but  only  judged  celibacy  to  be 
more  holy  than  the  married  state. 

3  See  the    Synndna  Alrohntrns'n.   in   D'Achery's   Spi- 
eilegium,  torn.    i.   p.    GOT — 614;    Argentre's    Collertio 
JwHcior,  'It-  Xor;s  Erroribut,  torn.  i.   p.  7.     [8 
Schroeckh's   Kirchengetch.  vol.  zxiil.   p.   321, 
After. 

*  Thus   his    sentiments   are   Btal   ■!    by  John  who   BC« 

eneed  him  to  knaeun  in  an  Epistle  which  i-*  published 
by  Bainte,  MitceU.  torn  It.  p.  it-*  -,  alto  by   In 
Canterbury  in  in--  booh    /'     /  ■  '     /'•■•'•'. 
against  Roscelin,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p  II,  43,  and  in  M  tn   ii. 
p.  :r..">,  Epitt.  lii'.  ii.  ep.  ww. ;  and  lastly,  ' 
BoauTaia,  in  Anaehn's  Opp.  p.  •'•*>".   Eput.  lib.  ii.  ep. 
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to  condemn  this  error  in  the  council  of 
Soissons,  a.d.  1092,  but  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  past  he  resumed  it.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  quit  the  country.     While 


xli.  But  all  these  were  adversaries  of  Roscelin,  who 
may  be  supposed  either  to  have  perverted  his  meaning. 
or  not  to  have  understood  it  correctly.  And  Anselm 
himself  leads  me  to  have  much  hesitation  and  doubt ; 
for  while  he  regarded  the  Nominalists,  of  whom  Ros- 
celin was  the  head,  with  no  little  hatred,  yet  he  con- 
cedes in  his  book,  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  that  the  opinion 
of  his  opponent  may  be  admissible  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
he  frequently  states  that  he  does  not  know  certainly 
what  his  views  were,  and  even  says  that  he  suspects 
they  were  less  exceptionable  than  his  adversaries  re- 
presented them.  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  iii.  p.  44. 
He  says:  "But  perhaps  he  (Roscelin)  doss  not  say, 
just  as  three  human  souls  or  three  angels  are ;  but  he 
who  communicated  his  sentiments  to  me  might  make 
this  comparison  without  any  authority  for  it,  while  he 
(Roscelin)  only  affirmed  that  the  three  persons  are 
three  things  without  adding  any  comparison."  So  in 
his  forty-tirst  Epist.  book  ii.  p.  357,  being  about  to 
state  Roscelin's  opinion,  he  prefaces  it  thus  :  "  Which 
however  I  cannot  believe  without  hesitation."  The 
reader  I  think  will  clearly  see  that  Anselm,  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  Nominalists,  distrusted  the  candour 
and  fairness  of  Roscelin's  accusers  in  describing  his 
opinions,  and  supposed  him  to  be  less  erroneous  than 
they  represented.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  this  whole  con- 
troversy originated  from  the  hot  disputes  between  the 
Nominalists  and  the  Realists.  The  Realists  seem  to 
have  drawn  this  inference  from  the  pi-inciples  of  the 
Nominalists,  of  whom  Roscelin  was  the  head:  If,  a; 


an  exile  in  England  he  raised  new  commo- 
tions, contentiously  maintaining,  among 
other  things,  that  the  sons  of  priests  and 
all  born  out  of  wedlock  should  never  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  clergymen,  which 
was  a  very  odious  doctrine  in  those  times. 
Being  expelled  from  England  for  these 
things  he  returned  to  France,  and  residing: 
at  Paris  renewed  the  old  contention.  But 
being  pressed  and  harassed  on  all  sides  by 
his  adversaries,  he  at  last  went  to  Aquitain, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there 
devoutly  and  peacefully.1 


you  suppose,  universal  subjects  are  mere  words  and 
names,  and  the  whole  science  of  dialectics  is  concerned 
only  with  names,  then  doubtless  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead  will  be  in  your  view  not  three  things,  but 
only  three  names.  By  no  means,  answered  Roscelin  ; 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  not  mere  names, 
but  belong  to  the  class  of  things.  But  while  shunning 
Scylla  he  ran  upon  Charybdis  ;  for  his  enemies  thence 
inferred  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  three  Gods.  If 
any  of  Roscelin's  own  writings  were  now  extant,  a 
bettor  estimate  could  be  formed  of  this  controversy. 

1  Bulseus,  Hist.  x4cad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  485,  489  ; 
Mabillon's  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  v.  p.  262  ;  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  Prance,  tome  ix.  p.  353,  &c:  Pagi,  Cri- 
tia  in  Ihtronium,  ad  ann.  1094,  torn.  iv.  p.  317,  &c; 
Longuoval,  Hist,  de  I'Fglis:  Go.U.icane,  tome  iii.  p.  59, 
«fC. 
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THE    EXTERNAL   HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    OE  THE    CHURCH. 

1 .  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  especially  in  its  northern 
regions,  were  still  ignorant  of  Christianity 
and  devoted  to  the  foolish  superstitions  of 
their  ancestors.  In  the  conversion  of  these, 
therefore,  the  zealous  in  religion  occupied 
themselves  in  this  century,  yet  not  all  of 
them  with  equal  success  or  equal  discretion. 
Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland,  after  vanquish- 
ing the  Pomeranians,  concluded  a  peace 
with  them,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  allow  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
freely  preached  and  expounded  to  them. 
Accordingly  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  a 
man  distinguished  in  this  age  for  his  zeal 
in  propagating  Christianity,  was  sent  among 
them  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  1124. 
He  baptized  a  considerable  number,  but 
was  utterly  unable  to  overcome  the  obsti- 
nacv  of  many.  On  his  return  to  Germany 
a  large  part  of  those  baptized  by  him  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry,  lie  therefore  took 
another  journey  into  Pomerania  in  the  year 
11 20,  and  amidst  many  difficulties  suc- 
ceeded in  strengthening  and  extending  the 
feeble  church  there.1     From  this  time  on- 


1  S;e  Canisius,  Lect.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  34, 
is  a  Life  of  Otto,  whom  Clement  [IL  in  the  year 
1189,  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  See  the  Aeia 
.  meneis  .lulii,  torn.  i.  p.  349,  &c;  Cramer, 
Chronicle  of  the  Church  <>f  Pometania,  batik  i.  written 
in  German  ;  Schotgen'a  German  tract  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Pomeranians  hy  Otto,  Stutgard,  172  1.  4to  ; 
M&bitlon'fl  Aitnal.  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  128,  146,  823. 
[Likewise  Bugenhagen's  Pomerania,  published  by  Bal- 
tbaaar,  Grei/swald,  1728,  Ito,  p.  38,  64,  78,  fcc.  The 
precepts  given  by  this  apostle  to  his  new  eou  verts  were 
i;  By  to  wean  them  from  their  superstitious 
practice-.  They  did  not  go  into  the  esseotiaJi  of 
Christianity.  They  must  observe  Sunday*  and  the 
feast-days,  they  must  fast,  mu-t  bring  their  children  to 
he  baptized  with  certain  formalities  at  Whitsuntide, 
mu-t  n<<t  murder  their  daaghfc  rs  as  formerly,  must  re- 
frain from  polygamy,  must  nol  marry  their  godmothers, 
and  In  general  must  refrain  from  marrying  Kindred 
within  the  sixth  mul  seventh  degrees;  they  must  not 
bury  the  bodies  of  Christians  an  ■  of  pagans, 

must  build  no  Idol  temples,  consult  no  soothsayer,  eai 
nothing  that  is  unclean,  do  penance  often,  Ire.  Bee  the 
Chron.  Vrtperg,  H  Uaibentadt.  mi  tarn.  1124. 


ward  Christianity  became  so  established 
among  the  Pomeranians,  that  Adalbert 
could  be  ordained  as  their  first  bishop. 

2.  A\raldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  ob- 
tained very  great  fame  by  the  many  wars 
he  undertook  against  the  pagan  nations,  the 
Slaves,  the  Wends,  the  Vandals,  and  others. 
He  fought  not  only  for  the  interests  of  his 
subjects  but  for  the  extension  of  Christia- 
nity ;  and  wherever  he  was  successful,  he 
demolished  the  temples  and  images  of  the 
2fods  with  their  altars  and  proves,  and 
commanded  Christian  worship  to  be  set  up. 
In  particular  he  subdued,  in  the  year  11G8, 
the  whole  island  of  Rugen  which  lies  near 
to  Pomerania;  and  now  he  compelled  its 
ferocious,  savage,  piratical  inhabitants  who 
had  been  addicted  to  senseless  supersti- 
tions, to  hear  Christian  preachers  and  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  The  king's 
designs  were  promoted  and  executed  by 
Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lund,  a  man  of 
talents  whom  the  king  employed  as  his 
chief  counsellor  on  all  subjects.2 

3.  The  Finns  who  infested  Sweden  with 
frequent  inroads,  were  attacked  by  Eric 
IX.  king  of  Sweden,  called  St.  Eric  after 
his  death,  and  were  subdued  by  him  after 
many  bloody  battles.  As  to  the  year  when 
this  took  place  historians  disagree.3  The 
vanquished  nation  was  commanded  to  fol- 
low the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  which 
most  of  them  did  with  reluctance  and  dis- 
gust.1 The  shepherd  and  guardian  assigned 
to  this  new  church  was  Henry,  archbishop 
of  Upsal,  who  had  accompanied  the  king. 
But  as  he  treated  these  new  Christians  too 
rigorously  and  attempted  to  punish  severely 


■  Baxo  Grammaticus,  Hut.  Danica,  lib.  \iv.  p.  239; 
Ilelmold,  Cluon.  Slaparum,  1  i •  >-  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  334,  with 
the  note  there  of  Bangert ;   Pontoppidan,  .hum 

pj     .    Dunirtr,  torn.   i.    p.   404,   \c.      [Schroeekh's    Kir- 
rh<  irji  u-ii .  vol.   \\v.  ]).  'Jl">,  \c.       Mi-r. 

:<  Meet  «\'  them,  with  Beroniua,  refer  it  to  la 
1151.     VaetOYhts  places  it  In  1160,  ssed  Oernhlnimins 

in  1  l.r)7. 

1  Oernhiclin'ms.    //,.'.    /  a,  lib. 

to.  cap.  to.  ate.  xiii  ;  Loccei  lus,  fi  en,  lii>.  iii. 

p.  76,  ad.    France.  ;  Krlsndus,  Vita  Erici  Sanctis  cap. 
vii.;    \  Vitit Aquilonim, 
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a  man  of  great  influence  who  had  commit- 
ted murder,  he  was  himself  massacred,  and 
the  pontiff,  Hadrian  IV.  enrolled  him 
amons;  the  saints.1 

4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  per- 
haps in  the  year  118(3,  some  merchants  of 
Bremen  or  of  Lubec  trading  to  Livonia,  took 
along  with  them  Mainhard,  a  regular  canon 
of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monastery  of  Sege- 
berg  in  Ilolsatia  [Holstein],  to  bring  that 
warlike  and  uncivilized  nation  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  as  very  few  would  listen 
to  him,  Mainhard  consulted  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  created  him  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Livonians,  and  decreed  that  war  should 
be  waged  against  the  opposers.2  This  war, 
first  waged  with  the  Esthonians,  was  ex- 
tended farther  and  prosecuted  more  vigo- 
rously by  Berthold,  the  second  bishop  of 
the  Livonians,  after  the  death  of  Mainhard ; 
for  this  Berthold,  formerly  abbot  of  Lucca, 
marched  with  a  strong  army  from  Saxony 
and  recommended  Christianity,  not  by 
arguments  but  by  slaughter  and  battle.3 
Following  his  example  the  third  bishop 
Albert,  previously  a  canon  of  Bremen, 
entered  Livonia  in  the  year  1 198,  well  sup- 
ported by  a  fresh  army  raised  in  Saxony, 
and  fixing  his  camp  at  Riga  he  instituted 
by  authority  of  Innocent  III.  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  military  order  of  knights-sword- 
bearers,  who  should  compel  the  Livonians 
by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to  baptism.4 
New  forces  were  marched  from  time  to 
time  from  Germany,  by  whose  valour  and 
that  of  the  sword-bearers  the  wretched 
people  were  subdued  and  exhausted,  so  that 
they  at  last  substituted  the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  in  place  of  their  idols. 
The  bishops  and  knights  partitioned  out 


1  Vastovius,  Vitix  Aquilonia  seu  Vitce  Solictor.  Regni 
Sueogothic.i ,  p.  62  ;  Benzelius,  Monumenta  Ecclesicc 
Sueogothiccp,  par.  i.  p.  33,  &c. 

2  The  apostles  of  those  times,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  that  age,  made  use 
of  the  douhle  sword,  first  the  spiritual,  and  where  this 
was  ineffectual,  the  material  sword.  And  this  last 
Mainhard  knew  well  how  to  use.  In  the  war  against 
the  Lettes  or  Lithuanians,  he  taught  his  Livonians  the 
art  of  erecting  fortified  castles,  and  in  general  a  better 
method  of  carrying  on  war.  His  lieutenant  was  Die- 
terich,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  was  afterwards  bishop 
Of  Esthonia.  He  also  was  Mainhard's  envoy  to  the 
Pope,  who  proffered  indulgences  to  all  that  would  as- 
sume the  cross  and  march  against  the  Livonians. — 
Schl. 

3  Berthold  was  a  Cistercian  and  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Mainhard  in  the  year  1196,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen,  who  wished  to  enlarge  his  province  by  the 
addition  of  Livonia.  His  first  expedition  to  Livonia 
was  unsuccessful .  The  Livonians  believed  that  he  oame 
Mnong  them  only  to  enrich  himself  out  of  them,  and 
he  found  it  best  to  make  bis  escape.  When  he  returned 
with  an  armed  force  In  1198  the  Livonians  killed  him. 
But  the  army  of  crusaders  so  terrified  the  inhabi- 
tants that  they  admitted  clergymen  among  them,  though 
these  they  soon  after  chased  out  of  the  country. — SV7//. 

4  See  Schurzfleisch,  Hist.  Ordinis  Ensiferorum  L'.qui- 
tum,  Wittenb.  1701,  8vo. 


among  themselves  the  lands  most  unjustly 
wrested  from  the  ancient  possessors.5 

5.  The  subjugation  and  conversion  of 
the  Slavonians,  who  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  were  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  Christians,  gave  employment  to 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  during 
nearly  the  whole  century.  Among  them 
prince  Henry  the  Lion  was  distinguished. 
Among  other  measures  conducive  to  the 
renovation  of  the  Slavonian  character,  he 
restored  and  liberally  endowed  three  bi- 
shoprics in  Slavonia  beyond  the  Elbe, 
namely,  Ratzeburg,  Aldenburg,  [Olden- 
burg], which  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
Lubec,  and  Schwerin.0  Among  the  reli- 
gious teachers  who  assailed  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  this  barbarous  nation,  the 
most  distinguished  was  Vicelin  of  Hameln, 
a  man  who  had  few  equals  in  that  age,  and 
who,  from  presiding  over  the  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augustine  at  Faldern,  was  at  length 
made  bishop  of  Aldenburg.  For  nearly 
thirty  years,  from  a.d.  1124  to  a.d.  1154, 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  laboured  amidst 
innumerable  difficulties,  indefatigably,  per- 
severingly,  and  successfully,  in  instructing 
the  Slavonians  and  alluring  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  also  performed  many  other 
praiseworthy  deeds  which  have  rendered 
his  name  immortal.7 

5  See  the  Origines  Livonia  seu  Chronicon  vetus  Li- 
ronicum,  published  with  copious  notes,  Francf.  1740, 
fol.  by  Gruber,  who  in  his  notes  mentions  and  corrects 
all  the  other  writers  on  the  subject.  [We  have  also 
three  epistles  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  relating  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Livonians.  The  first  is  addressed  to 
all  the  Christians  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia ;  the 
second  to  the  Christians  in  the  countries  of  the  Slavo- 
nians ;  and  the  third  to  the  believers  beyond  the  Elbe. 
In  these  the  Pope  commands  those  who  were  under  vows 
of  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  substitute  for  them  a  crusade 
against  the  Livonians.  Raynald,  Annates  ad  ann. 
1199,  No.  38,  and  Cod.  Diplom.  Polon.  torn.  v.  p.  I.— 
Schl.  [See  also  a  full  account  of  these  conversions  in 
Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  539-62, 
Lond.  J  799,  3  vols.  8vo.—Mur. 

6  Seethe  Origines  Guelphicee,  torn.  iii.  p.  16,  19.  31, 
41,  55,  Gl,  63,  72,  82,  and  the  valuable  Preface  of  Schei- 
dius,  sec.  xiv.  p.  41  ;  Ludewig's  Reliqicice  Manuscripto); 
torn.  vi.  p.  230,  &c;  Jo.  Era.  Dc  Westphalen's  Monu- 
menta inedita  Rerum  Cambricar.  et  Megapolens.  torn, 
ii.  p.  1998,  &c  [According  to  Helmold,  in  his  Chro- 
nicon. Slanor.  lib.  i.  cap.  69,  it  was  Hartwich,  arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg  who  re-established  these  bishop- 
rics. From  the  same  Helmold  it  appears  why  the 
Slavonians  so  long  opposed  Christianity.  They  were 
drained  by  oppressive  contributions  and  were  refused 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Saxons.  Pribeslav,  a  Pome- 
ranian chief,  said  to  the  bishop  who  would  convert  him  • 
"  Dentur  nobis  jura  Saxonum  in  prrediis  et  reditibus,  et 
libenter  erhnus  Christiani,  a?dificabimus  ecclesias,  da- 
bimus  decimas,"  &c. — Schl. 

7  A  particular  account  of  Vicelin  is  given  by  Moller, 
in  his  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  910,  &c;  and  by 
l.ainhecius,  in  hio  Ret  Hamburg,  lib.  ii.  p.  12,  and  by 
others.  But  the  illustrious  De  Wcstphalen  has  ex" 
cecded  all  others  in  diligence  in  his  Origines  Neomo 
natter,  et  Bordesholment.  which  are  extant  in  the 
Monumenta  inedita  Cimbrica,  torn.  ii.  p.  2344,  &c.  The 
preface  of  this  volume  also  deserves  to  be  consulted,  p. 
33,  cS:c;  it  also  contains  an  engraved  likeness  of  Vice- 
lin. 
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6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  what  has  several  times  been  remarked 
already,  that  barbarous  nations  brought 
into  the  pale  cf  the  Christian  church  in 
this  manner,  became  disciples  of  Christ  in 
name  only  and  not  in  reality.  The  reli- 
gion taught  them  was  not  the  pure  and 
simple  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  but  a 
method  of  appeasing  God  by  ceremonies 
and  external  acts,  in  several  respects  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  religion  which  they 
were  required  to  abandon.  Take  away 
the  history  and  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  some  prayers,  and  a  dis- 
agreement in  rites,  and  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  both  to  each  other,  to  a 
great  extent.  Besides,  many  practices 
were  still  tolerated  among  these  nations 
which  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  which  betrayed 
very  great  impiety ;  for  the  priests,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  did  not  labour  to 
remove  the  spiritual  maladies  of  their 
minds  and  to  unite  their  souls  to  God, 
but  to  advance  their  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  extending 
and  establishing  their  dominion. 

7.  In  Asiatic  Tartary,  near  to  Cathay,1 
a  great  revolution  took  place  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  very  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  For  on  the 
death  of  Coiremchan,  or  as  others  call  him 
Kenchan,  a  very  powerful  king  of  the 
eastern  regions  of  Asia  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century,  a  certain  priest  of  the 
Nestorians  inhabiting  those  countries, 
whose  name  was  John,  made  so  successful 
an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  while  desti- 
tute of  a  head,  that  he  gained  possession 
of  it,  and  from  a  presbyter  became  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  empire.  This  was 
the  famous  Prester  John,  whose  country 
was  for  a  long  time  deemed  by  the  Euro- 
peans the  seat  of  all  felicity  and  opulence. 
Because  he  had  been  a  presbyter  before 
he  gained  the  kingdom,  most  persons  con- 
tinued to  call  him  Prester  John  after  he 
had  acquired  royal  dignity.2      His  regal 


1  In  Marco  Paolo  and  the  oriental  geographers,  the 
of  Cathay  and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern 
and  southern  empires,  which  from  A.n.  1234  to  1279 
were  those  of  the  great  Khan  and  of  the  Chinese.  The 
search  for  <  at  hay,  after  China  had  been  found,  excited 
aiul  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
their  attempts  to  discover  the  north-east  passage. 
Gibbon's  Heel,  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  400. — if, 

■  The  statements  here  made  respecting  the  famous 
Prester  John,  whom  our  ancestors  from  the  twelfth 
century  onwards  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  of  all  kings,  not  onto  have  the  greatest 

appearance  of  probability  among  all  the  accounts  which 

are  given  of  him,  but  are  also  supported  by  the  testimony 

Of  writers  of  candour  and  the  most  worthy  of  credit"; 
namely,  William  of  Tripoli  (SOS  l>u  Kre-ne.nut.-tM 
Jolnville's  Vie  de  St.  Louis,  p.  89),  a  Dominican  and 
bishop  of  Gabul  in  OttOOf  Prisingen's  ('/nun   lib.  vil.  c. 


name  was  Ungchan.  The  exalted  opinion 
of  the  power  and  riches  of  this  Prester 
John  entertained  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  arose  from  this,  that  being  elated 

33.  [This  hishop  had  come  to  Home  to  obtain  the 
decision  by  an  umpire  of  the  controversies  between  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  churches.  On  this  occasion  lie 
related  that  a  few  years  before,  one  John  who  lived  in 
the  extremities  of  the  east,  beyond  Persia  and  Arme- 
nia, and  was  both  a  king  and  a  priest,  had  with  his 
people  become  a  Nestorian  Christian ;  that  he  had 
vanquished  the  Median  and  Persian  kings,  and  at- 
tempted to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  enterprise 
because  he  was  unable  to  pass  the  Tigris.  This  king 
was  descended  from  the  Magians  mentioned  in  the 
gospel,  and  was  so  rich  that  he  had  a  sceptre  of  eme- 
rald.—  Schl.~\  "William  Iiubruquis,  Voyage,  c.  xviii. 
p.  36,  in  the  Antiqua  in  Asiam  Itinera,  collected  by 
Gerberon,  and  Alberta,  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1165  and 
1170,  in  Leibnitz's  Accessiones  Historical,  torn.  ii. 
p.  345  and  355,  and  others.  It  is  strange  that  these 
testimonies  should  have  been  disregarded  by  learned 
men,  and  that  so  many  disputes  should  have  arisen 
respecting  Prester  John  and  the  region  in  which  he 
lived,  and  should  have  continued  down  even  to  our 
times.  But  such  is  the  human  character,  that  what 
has  most  simplicity  and  plainness  is  despised,  and  what 
is  marvellous  and  obscure  is  preferred.  Peter  Covilla- 
nus,  who  was  directed  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  John 
II.  king  of  Portugal,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
kingdom  of  Prester  John,  when  he  arrived  in  Abyssi- 
nia with  his  companions,  on  discovering  many  things 
in  the  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  ana- 
logous to  what  was  then  currently  reported  in  Europe 
respecting  Prester  John,  supposed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  John  whom  he  was  ordered  to  inquire 
after.  And  he  easily  persuaded  the  Europeans,  then 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  to  fall  in  with  his 
opinions.  See  John  Morin,  Be  Sacris  Ecdesice  Ordi- 
nationibus,  par.  ii.  p.  3G7,  &c  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  many  writings  having  been  brought  to  light 
which  had  been  unknown,  the  learned  in  great  num- 
bers abandoned  this  Portuguese  conjecture,  and  agree 
that  Prester  John  must  have  reigned  in  Asia;  but 
they  still  disagreed  as  to  the  location  of  his  kingdom 
and  some  other  points.  Yet  there  are  some  even  in 
our  times,  and  among  the  most  learned  men,  who  choose 
to  give  credit  to  the  Portuguese,  though  supported  by 
no  proofs  and  authorities,  that  the  Abyssinian  emperor 
is  that  mighty  Prester  John,  rather  than  follow  the 
many  contemporary  and  competent  witnesses.  See 
Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  223,  337  ; 
Lafitau,  Hist,  des  Decouvertes  des  Portugais,  tome  i. 
p.  58,  and  tome  iii.  p.  57;  Henr.  le  Grand,  Diss,  de 
Johanni  Presbyt.  in  Lobo's  Voyage  d'  Abytsinie,  tome 
i.  p.  295,  &c.  [See  abeve,  note  i.  p.  322,  and  Mosheim's 
Hist.  Tartaror.  Eccles.  p.  10",  &c.  Baronius,  Anna- 
tes, ad  ann.  1 177,  sec.  55,  gives  us  the  title  of  an  epistle 
written  by  pope  Alexander  III.  to  Prester  John,  which 
shows  that  he  was  an  Indian  prince  and  a  priest  : 
"  Alexander  Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  charissi- 
mo  in  Christo  filio  illustri  et  magninco  Indorum  regi, 
sacerdotum  sanctissimo,  salutem  et  Apostolieam  bene- 
dictionem." — Mur.  [That  the  Dalai  Lama  was  the 
Trester  John  is  denied  by  Paulsen,  the  real  author  of 
Mosheim's  Hist.  Tartaror.  V.cclos.  Yet  more  recently 
J  oh.  Eberh.  Eischer  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Siberia,  p.  81  (in  German),  has  maintained  this 
opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Dalai 
Lonna  (Lama),  and  Prester  John  are  the  same  person  ; 
and  that  the  latter  name  is  a  fictitious  word  which  th  ■ 
Europeans  did  not  correctly  understand.  And  who- 
ever is  sensible  how  low  a  people  may  sink  under  the 
influence  of  superstition,  will  not  deem  the  idolatry  ol 
the  Thibetiana  full  proof  that  the  Grand  I. .una  and 
1'rcster  John  could  not  be  the  same  person  At  least!  it 
reliance  may  be  put  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Augusti- 
ntan  eremite  George  (of  which  Oatterer's  Algem.  Hut. 

Hill,  contains   an   extract  I,  it  was  in  the  beglno 

the  twelfth  century  that  the  regal  power  in  Thil 

first  joined  witli  that  of  tic  Grand    I. an, a  j    which  i-  a 

new  argument  in  favour  of  Fischer's  opinion, 

the  Hist.  Bibl.  vol.  \  in.  p.  191.— Sehk    [But  this  hypo- 
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with  his  prosperity  and  the  success  of  his 
wars  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  he 
sent  ambassadors  and  letters  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Frederic  I.  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Manuel,  and  to  other  sovereigns,  in  which 
he  extravagantly  proclaimed  his  own  ma- 
jesty and  wealth  and  power,  exalting  him- 
self above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  and 
this  boasting  of  the  vain-glorious  man  the 
Nestorians  laboured  with  all  their  power 
to  confirm.1  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  or  brother,  whose  proper  name  was 
David,  but  who  was  also  generally  called 
Prester  John.  This  prince  was  van- 
quished and  slain  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  that  mighty  Tartar  emperor 
Genghiskan. 

S.  The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in 
Syria,  established  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury by  the  French,  seemed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  to  flourish  and  to 
stand  firm.  But  this  prosperity  was  soon 
succeeded  by  adversity;  for  most  of  the 
crusaders  having  returned  home,  and  the 
Christian  generals  and  princes  who  re- 
mained in  Palestine  being  more  attentive 
to  their  private  interests  than  to  the 
public  good,  the  Mohammedans  recovered 
from  their  sudden  terror  and  consternation, 
and  collecting  troops  and  resources  on 
every  side,  attacked  and  harassed  the 
Christians  with  perpetual  wars.  During 
many  years  they  opposed  the  enemy  with 
valour;  but  when  Atabec  Zenghi,2  after 
a  long  siege,  had  taken  the  city  of  Edessa 
and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  Antioch, 
the  courage  of  the  Christians  began  to 
fail.  They  therefore  implored  the  succour 
of  the  Christian  kings  of  Europe,  and  with 
tears  supplicated  for  new  armies  of  crusa- 
ders. The  Roman  pontiffs  favoured  these 
petitions,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  per- 


the.-is  of  Fischer  seems  to  be  fully  subverted  by  the 
arguments  of  Mosheim  and  Paulsen,  But.  Tartaror. 
Ecclen.  p.  137,  Sec.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch. 
vol.  xxv.  p.  192. — Mur. 

1  Mibmm  in  his  edition  of  Gibbon  remarks—"  The 
extent  to  which  Nestoi'ian  Christianity  prevailed 
among  the  Tartar  tribes  is  one  of  tbe  most  curious 
questions  in  Oriental  history.  M.  Schmidt  (  Geschichtc 
der  Ost  Mongolen,  notes,  p  383)  appears  to  question 
the  Christianity  of  Ong  Chaghan  [the  Ungchan  of 
Mosheimj  and  his  Kcraite  subjects."  According  to 
Schlosser  (  Weltgetcltichte,  Sec.  vol.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  268), 
the  name  was  Wainchan,  and  the  residence  of  this 
prince  and  his  successors  was  Karakorum,  south  of  the 
lake  Baikal — ll. 

2  Atabec  was  an  oflicial  title  given  by  the  Seljukian 
emperors,  or  Sultans,  to  the  lieutenants  or  viceroys 
whom  they  placed  over  certain  provinces.  The  Latin 
historians  of  the  crusades,  of  whom  a  catalogue  is  col- 
lected by  Bongarsius.  call  this  At:ibcc  Zenghi,  Sangui- 
nus.  See  Herbclot,  Biltliath.  Orient,  article  Atabvek. 
p.  142.  [Gibbon  says — •'  The  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Zenghi  to  Sanguin  afforded  the  Latins  a  comforta 
bio  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  character  and  end  :  fit 
8  unruinesanguinolentus."  Dec!,  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p. 
il7.  —  A". 


suade  the  emperor  and  the  other  sove- 
reigns to  undertake  another  expedition  to 
Palestine. 

9.  This  new  crusade  was  long  a  subject 
of  debate  in  several  popular  assemblies 
and  in  the  councils.  At  length,  under  the 
pontiff  Eugene  III.  the  celebrated  abbot 
of  Ciairvaux  in  France,  St.  Bernard,  a 
man  of  immense  influence,  brought  the 
question  to  an  issue.  For  when,  in  the 
year  1146,  he  preached  the  cross  (as  the 
phrase  then  was)  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  especially  in  a  public  assembly 
of  the  French  at  Vezelay,  and  promised  in 
the  name  of  God  great  victories  and  a 
most,  prosperous  issue  to  the  enterprise, 
Lewis  VII.  king  of  the  French,  his  queen, 
and  a  vast  number  of  nobles  who  were 
present,  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred 
war.3  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  the  Ger- 
mans, at  first  resisted  the  admonitions  of 
St.  Bernard  ;  but  after  some  delay,  he 
followed  the  example  of  the  French  king. 
Both  therefore  proceeded  towards  Pales- 
tine with  very  numerous  armies,  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  But  the  greater  part  of 
both  armies  perished  miserably  on  the 
road,  either  by  famine  or  by  shipwreck,  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  Mohf.mmedans,  to 
whom  they  were  betrayed  by  the  perfidi- 
ous Greeks,  who  feared  the  Latins  more 
than  they  did  the  Mohammedans.  Lewis 
VII.  left  his  country  in  the  year  1147- 
and  arrived  at  Antioch  in  the  month  of 
March  in  the  following  year,  with  a  small 
army,  and  much  exhausted  by  its  suffer- 
ings. Conrad  commenced  his  march  in 
the  month  of  May,  1147,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  joined  Lewis  at  Nice, 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
by  the  way.  Both  proceeded  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  year  1148,  and  they  led  back 
to  Europe  the  few  soldiers  who  survived 
in  the  year  1149;  for  these  princes  were 
unable  to  effect  anything,  among  other 
causes,  on  account  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween them.  The  only  effect  of  this 
second  crusade  was  to  drain  Europe  of  a 
great  portion  of  its  wealth,  and  of  a  vast 
number  of  its  inhabitants.4 


3  Specimens  of  Bernard's  impassioned  appeals  in 
support  of  this  second  crusade  are  given  by  Neander  in 
bu  Der  he.l.  Bernard  u.  sein  Zeitnltcr,  and  by  Wil- 
kins  in  his  Geschichte  der  Krenzziige,  vol.  iii.  par.  i. 

—  Ix. 

4  Besides  the  historians  of  the  crusades  mentioned 
by  Bongarsius,  ^ee  Mabillon's  Anna  fa  B<  indict,  torn, 
vi.  p.  3'J'J,  404,  407,  417.  451,   &c.  ;  Gervais,  Hist,  de 

Sugar,  tonic  iii.  p.  104,  128,  173,  190,  239,  &c. 
This  Soger,  a  famous  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  was  left  by 
Lewis  VII.  to  govern  his  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
A'ertot,  Hist,  dm  Chert/Hers  de  Mafte,  tome  i.  p.  8G, 
fee. ;  Mascov,  De  !!■  but  Imperii  sub  Conrado  III. 
[The  French  army  of  crusaders  consisted  of  above 
100,000  armed  men,  of  whom  70,000   were  mounted 
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10.  Yet  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  second 
crusade  did  not  render  the  Christian  cause 
in  the  East  absolutely  desperate.  If  the 
Christian  princes  had  attacked  the  enemy 
with  their  combined  strength  and  acted 
in  harmony,  they  would  have  had  little  to 
fear.  13 at  all  the  Latins,  and  especially 
their  chiefs,  abandoning  themselves  with- 
out restraint  to  ambition,  avarice,  injus- 
tice, and  other  vices,  weakened  each  other 
by  their  mutual  contentions,  jealousies, 
and  broils.  Hence  a  valiant  general  of 
the  Mohammedans,  Salaheddin,  whom  the 
Latins  called  Salad  in,  viceroy  or  rather 
king  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  assailed  the 
Christians  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
captured  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias, 
a.d.  1187;  and  in  the  same  year  reduced 
Jerusalem  under  his  power.1     After  this 

cuirassiers,  and  the  rest  infantry.  The  Gorman  army 
was  of  about  the  same  number.  The  emperor  moved 
first,  pursuing  a  direct  course  through  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  king.  But  the  Greek  em- 
peror received  him  coldly,  and  by  artifices  induced  him 
to  cross  the  Dardanelles  and  proceed  towards  Palestine. 
The  Grecian  guides  assigned  him  led  him  into  defiles 
and  dangerous  positions  in  Lycaonia,  where  the  Mo- 
hammedans attacked  and  near-y  destroyed  his  army. 
After  the  loss  of  all  Ids  baggage  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
back  with  but  a  handful  of  men.  The  French  army 
proceeded  from  Metz,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Worms  and 
the  Danube  at  Ratisbnn,  passed  through  Hungary,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Constantinople.  There  they  were  told 
the  German  army  had  proceeded  on  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful against  the  infidels.  Lewis  now  passed  the 
straits  and  was  at  Nice  when  Conrad  returned  with  the 
remnant  of  his  ruined  army.  The  sovereigns  continued 
together  for  a  few  days  and  commenced  their  march 
southerly  along  the  coast.  But  the  emperor  thinking 
it  not  honourable  for  him  to  attend  a  camp  in  which  he 
had  no  command,  returned  to  Constantinople  and  after- 
wards embarked  for  the  Holy  Land.  Lewis  led  his  army 
through  Asia  Minor,  bending  his  course  into  the  inte- 
rior to  avoid  passing  the  large  rivers  near  their  mouths. 
The  Mohammedans  hovered  around  him,  cut  off  his 
supplies,  and  at  length  attacked  him  In  the  mountains 
of  Laodicea  to  great  advantage,  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  his  army,  and  came  near  to  capturing  the  king  him- 
self. At  length  he  arrived  with  the  wreck  of  his  army 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia,  where  the  Greeks 
drained  them  of  their  resources,  and  so  embarrassed 
their  proceeding  by  land  that  the  king,  with  part  of  his 
troops,  was  obliged  to  embark  on  board  the  few  vessels 
he  could  obtain,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 
fight  their  way  by  land  if  they  could.  Those  he  thus 
left  all  perished.  He  and  those  wi'.h  him  arrived  safe 
tine.  The  emperor  also  rejoined  him  with  a 
few  troops.  Their  united  forces  formed  but  a  small 
army;  yet  they  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  Da- 
MMM  If  the  Christian  princes  of  the  east  hi  1  net 
od  thus  embarrassed  their  operations  The 
fciege  wa-i  abandoned.  the  sovereigns  visited  Jerusalem 
as  pilgrim>,  and  at  length  returned  to  Europe  with  less 

thftO  a  tenth  p  irt  of  tli  •  men  srho  bad   enlist   1   in  the 

after.     [Tli  lab  to  trace  the  routes 

rarlous  crusades,  will  find  a  map  an  which  they 

in  the  1  Ith  volume  of  Milm  iii's 
Gibbon's  Decl.  '■■ml  Fall,  Kc.  There  is  also  a  similar 
chart  in  Michaud,  Hit.  det  Oroitailet,  vol.  i.  with 
two  useful  in  ii>-  Illustrating  the  extant  of  the  short- 

Bred  Christian  kingdoms  hi  the  East,  In  the  .'M  and  6th 
volumes.  —  /!. 

1  Bee  tin-   Arab   Bohadin's    !'/■   ft/  Saladkt,  which 

Schult  os  published  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation, 

:.l,    cap.    xwiv.  Arc.   p.  66,  fcc  ;  add 

Herbelot,  Bibtioth.   Orient,  artic.    Salaheddin,  p.   '.72, 


ruinous  campaign  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  rested  wholly  on  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  kings  of  Europe. 
And  this  aid  the  Iloman  pontiff  obtained 
for  them,  after  much  and  repeated  solici- 
tations; yet  the  issue  equalled  neither  his 
designs,  wishes,  nor  efforts. 

11.  The  third  crusade  was  commenced 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  surnamed  Bar- 
barossa,  who  with  a  large  army  of  Ger- 
mans traversed  the  provinces  of  Greece  in 
the  year  1189,  and  after  surmounting  nu- 
merous difficulties  in  Asia  Minor  and  van- 
quishing the  forces  of  a  Mohammedan  king 
resident  at  Iconium,  penetrated  into  Syria. 
But  the  next  year  he  unfortunately  lost  his 
life  in  the  river  Saleph,  which  passes  by 
Seleucia,  in  a  manner  unknown,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  soldiers  returned  to 
Europe.  The  others  continued  the  war 
under  Frederic,  the  son  of  the  deceased 
emperor ;  but  the  plague  swept  away  very 
many  of  them,  carrying  off  at  length  their 
general,  the  emperor's  son,  in  the  year  1191, 
when  the  rest  dispersed  and  very  few  of 
them  returned  to  their  own  country.2 

12.  The  emperor  Frederic  was  followed 
in  the  year  1190  by  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  France,  and  Richard,  surnamed  the 
Lion-hearted,  king  of  England.  Both 
these  went  by  sea,  and  reached  Palestine 
with  a  body  of  chosen  troops  in  the  year 
1191.  Their  first  battle  with  the  enemy 
was  not  unsuccessful ;  but  in  July  of 
that  year  after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Acre,  the  king  of  France  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  however  a  part  of  his 
troops  in  Palestine.  After  his  departure 
the  king  of  England  prosecuted  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  not  only  vanquished  Sa- 
ladin  in  several  battles,  but  also  took  Jaffa 
and  Cesarea,  cities  of  Palestine.  But  being 
deserted  by  the  French  and  Italians,  and 
moved  also  by  other  reasons  of  great  weight, 
in  the  year  1 192  he  concluded  a  truce  with 
Saladin  for  three  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days  ;  and  soon  after  left  Palestine 
with  bis  troops.3  Such  was  the  issue  of 
the  third  crusade,  which  drained  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  both  of  men  and 
money,  but  afforded  very  little  advantage 
to  the  Christian  cause  in  Asia. 

13.  During  these  wars  of  the  Chri-  ' 
with  the  Mohammedans  for  the  posse 


Ice. :  andMartgny,  Hist. 9  t  IruJei/tonie fr?  p ■-- 
[and  Gibbon's  Dedm  and  Fall,  [*.  «9.—  Arstr. 

■-'  'lli    e  events  arc  best  Hhutratcd  by  th 
Count  da  Bonau,  in  his  Ufa  of  Frederic  L  written  in 
German,  p.  878,  298,  809,  833,  Src. 

i  Dmiej  ,'  <■  :  Rnpin, 

B    '        i  i   feterrr,  tomeil.  p.  Ml.  *c  '  Hnm*'i  i 
F.nebrnd.  ch.  v.  roi.  I.  p    163  ■  >•  **■*.  ■*» 

,  tome  iv.  p 
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of  the  Holy  Land,  arose  the  three  cele- 
brated equestrian  or  military  orders,  whose 
business  it  was  to  elear  the  roads  of  robbers, 
to  harass  the  Mohammedans  with  perpetual 
warfare,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick  among  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
places,  and  to  perform  any  other  services 
which  the  public  exigencies  seemed  to  re- 
quire. The  first  of  these  orders,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  derived 
their  name  from  an  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  consecrated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  which  certain  pious  and  chari- 
table brethren  were  accustomed  to  receive 
and  afford  relief  to  the  needy  and  the  rick 
visitants  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  this 
hospital  gradually  acquired,  from  the  libe- 
rality of  pious  persons,  larger  revenues  than 
were  requisite  for  the  object  of  relieving 
the  poor  and  the  sick ;  and  its  president  or 
master,  Raymund  du  Puy,  about  the  year 
1 120,  with  his  brethren,  offered  to  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  to  make  war  upon  the  Mo- 
hammedans at  his  own  expense.  The  king 
approved  the  plan,  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs confirmed  it  by  their  authority.  Thus 
at  once  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  from 
being  attendants  on  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
removed  from  all  bustle  and  noise,  they  be- 
came military  characters;  and  the  whole 
order  was  divided  into  three  classes :  knights 
or  soldiers  who  were  of  noblebirth,  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  fight  for  religion  ;  priests 
who  conducted  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  order ;  and  serving  brethren,  that  is, 
soldiers  of  ignoble  birth.  This  order  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  feats  of  valour,  and 
thus  procured  immense  wealth.  After  the 
loss  of  Palestine  the  knights  passed  into 
the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  they  afterwards  oc- 
cupied the  island  of  Rhodes  and  held  it  a 
long  time  ;  when  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks  they  obtained  from  Charles  V. 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  Malta,2  where 
their  grand  master  still  resides.3 

14.  The  second  order  was  wholly  mili- 
tary,   that   is,    it   did   not    embrace    both 


1  The  writers  who  treat  of  these  three  orders  are 
enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Bibliograph.  Antiquar  p.  465, 
&c. ;  but  some  are  omitted. 

2  The  most  recent  and  best  history  of  this  order  is 
that  composed  by  Renat.  Aubert  de  Vertot,  by  order 
of  the  knights,  and  published  first  at  Paris  and  after- 
wards at  Amsterdam,  1732,  5  vols.  8vo;  add  Ilelyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  iii.  p.  72,  &c. 

3  In  the  year  1798  the  knights  of  Malta  betrayed  the 
island  to  the  French  fleet,  then  carrying  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt.  The  English  immediately  after  commenced  a 
blockade  of  the  island,  which  lasted  two  years,  when 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have 
held  it  ever  since.  The  order  lost  the  greater  part  of 
its  revenues  during  the  French  revolution  ;  and  from 
the  time  Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French  it  has  been 
sinking  into  insignificance,  and  is  now  nearly  if  not 
altogether  extinct. — Mur. 


soldiers  and  priests.  It  was  called  the 
order  of  Templars  from  a  house  situated 
near  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  Jerusalem, 
which  Balduin  II.  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
gave  to  the  knights  temporarily,  for  their 
first  residence.  The  order  commenced  a.d. 
1118  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  for  its  founders 
Hugo  de  Paganis  (Hugues  des  Pay  ens), 
Godfrey  de  S.  Amore  (or  St.  Omer),  and 
seven  others  whose  names  are  not  known. 
It  obtained  a.d.  1128  its  full  establishment 
and  its  rule  from  the  council  of  Troves  in 
France.4  These  knights  were  required  to 
defend  the  Christian  religion  by  force  of 
arms,  to  guard  the  highways,  and  to  protect 
the  pilgrims  to  Palestine  from  the  cruelties 
and  robberies  of  the  Mohammedans.  By 
its  valour  this  order  likewise  acquired  great 
fame  and  vast  wealth;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  pride,  luxury,  cruelty,  and 
other  vices,  incurred  peculiar  odium,  which 
rose  so  high  at  last  that  the  order  was 
wholly  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  pon- 
tiff and  of  the  council  of  Vienne.5 

15.  The  third  order,  that  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  was 
similar  to  the  first  in  requiring  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick  as  well  as  military  ser- 
vice. It  originated  a.d.  1190  at  the  siege 
of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  yet  some  place  its 
obscure  beginnings  somewhat  earlier  and 
at  Jerusalem.  During  this  siege  some  pious 
and  benevolent  Germans  undertook  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers;  and  the  undertaking  so  pleased 
the  German  princes  who  were  present;  that 
they  concluded  to  establish  an  association 
for  that  object,  to  be  composed  of  German 
knights.      The  Roman  pontiff,   Cjelestine 


4  See  Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  159, 
Sec.  [Mabillon  there  says:  "Their  rule  was  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  that  of  St.  Benedict,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  same  number  of  chapters,  viz.  72.  Many 
persons  suppose  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard." 
Their  rule  received  modifications  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  their  earliest  regulations  were  the  following  : — 
The  knights  shall  attend  the  entire  religious  services 
by  day  and  by  night;  and  if  any  one  is  prevented  from 
attending  by  his  military  duties,  he  shall  repeat  thirteen 
Paternosters,  in  place  of  matins,  nine  in  place  of  ves- 
pers, and  seven  in  place  of  each  of  the  minor  canonical 
hours.  For  each  deceased  brother  100  Paternosters 
shall  be  said  daily  for  seven  days ;  and  his  allotment  of 
food  and  drink  (his  rations)  during  forty  days  shall  be 
given  to  some  poor  person.  The  knights  may  eat  flesh 
thrice  a  week,  on  the  Lord's  day,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  the  other  four  days  they  must  abstain 
from  flesh,  and  on  Fridays  must  be  content  with 
quadragesimal  fare.  Each  knight  may  have  three 
horses  and  one  squire.  No  one  may  either  hawk  or 
hunt.  Sec  Fleury's  Hut.  de  I'  Eglise,  livr.  Ixvii.  cap. 
55. — Mur. 

5.  See  Matth.  Taris,  Hixtoria  Major,  p.  56,  &c.  for  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  order.  Peter  de  Puy,  Hist. 
de  I'  Ordre  Milit.  des  Templiers,  which  was  republished 
with  many  additional  documents,  Brussels,  1751,  4to; 
Gurtler,  Hist.  Tcmpluriorum  Mi/itum,  Amstel.  1691, 
Svo.  [For  a  list  of  more  recent  writers,  see  Winer's 
Handb.  d.  Theologischen  Littratur,  Leips.  1826,  p.  184. 
-Mur. 
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III.  afterwards  approved  of  the  society  and 
confirmed  it  by  formal  enactments.  No 
one  was  to  be  admitted  into  this  order  ex- 
cept Germans  of  noble  birth ;  and  those 
admitted  were  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  the  care  of  the  suffering 
poor  and  the  sick.  At  first  the  austerity 
of  the  order  was  very  great,  clothing  and 
bread  and  water  being  the  only  recompense 
of  the  soldiers  for  the  labours  they  endured. 
But  this  rigour  soon  ceased  as  the  wealth 
of  the  society  increased.  When  the  order 
retired  from  Palestine  it  occupied  Prussia, 
Livonia,  Courland,  and  Semigallia;  and 
though  it  lost  those  provinces  at  the  Re- 
formation, yet  it  retained  a  part  of  its 
estates  in  Germany.1 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

1 .  Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  poly theists 
could  give  the  Christians  of  the  West  so 
much  trouble  as  formerly.  The  former 
were  accused  by  the  Christians  of  various 
crimes,  pretended  or  real;  so  that  their 
efforts  "were  directed,  not  so  much  to  make 
opposition  to  the  Christians  as  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could 
against  their  attacks.  Such  of  the  poly- 
theists  as  remained  in  the  North  of  Europe 
— and  they  were  considerably  numerous  in 
several  places  —  frequently  made  great 
slaughter  among  the  Christians.2  But  the 
Christian  kings  and  princes  in  their  vicinity 
graduallv  brought  their  rage  under  re- 
straints,  and  continued  to  wage  war  upon 
them  till  they  had  deprived  them  both  of 
their  independence  and  of  their  religious 
freedom. 

•2.  The  writers  of  this  century  are  full  of 
their  complaints  of  the  cruelty  and  rage  of 
the  Saracens  against  the  Christians  in  the 
East.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question 
their  veracity.     But  most  of  them  have 


1  In  addition  to  Da  IPs   Uiit.   Ordinu    Teutonic*, 

Vienna,  1727*  see  Peter  of  Duisberg,  Chromeon  Prusske, 

edited  with  the  notes  of  Eartknoch,  Jena,  l*;?!*,  4to ; 

Helyot;   //m>.  dot  Ordres,  tome  iii.  p.   140,  &c;   the 

Chronicon  Ordinu  Teutonic*,  in    Matthew,  Anatecta 

,  torn.  ▼.  p.  631,  658,  ed.  nova;  the   Prioi- 

I  \  utonici,  in  Von  Ludwig's   ReliquuB 

I  ■">.  '-ii-  p.  13.     [For  further  information 

relath  three  military  orders,  and  reJarei 

additional  works,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  treat 

of  their  history,  sea  sec.  72  of  Gieseli  r,  Lehrbuch,  &c. 

Cunningham's  tranaL  roL  ii.  p.  307,  ate.     ft\ 

-  Belmold,  Chronicon  Stater,  lib,  i.  cap,  .wwiv.  p. 

p.   \\w.   p.   99,  oap.   \i.   p.   99;    Lindenbrog! 

Scriptor.  Scplentrion.  p.  19  •.  196,  -">1  ;  Lambocios,  /.",  . 

Hamburg,  lib.  i.  p.  23. 


omitted  to  state  the  great  causes  of  this 
cruelty,  which  were  for  the  most  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Christians.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Saracens  had  a  right,  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  to  repel  violence  by 
violence ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  with  what  face 
the  Christians  could  require  of  this  nation, 
which  they  attacked  and  slaughtered  with 
large  armies,  that  it  should  patiently  receive 
blows  and  not  return  them.  Besides,  the 
Christians  in  the  East  committed  abomi- 
nable crimes,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
the  most  exquisite  sufferings  and  distress 
upon  the  Saracens.  And  can  any  think  it 
strange  that  they  should  deem  it  right  to 
retaliate?  Lastly,  is  it  a  new  and  surprising 
thing  that  a  nation  not  distinguished  for 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  temper,  when 
provoked  by  the  calamities  of  what  was 
pronounced  a  holy  war,  should  be  severe 
upon  those  among  their  subjects  who 
were  united  with  their  enemies  in  reli- 
gion? 

3.  A  vast  change  in  the  state  of  the 
Christians  in  northern  Asia  took  place  near 
the  close  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  of  the  great  Genghiskan,  com- 
mander  of  the  Tartars.  For  this  descendant 
of  the  Mongles  or  Moguls,  a  hero  who  has 
had  few  equals  in  any  age,  attacked  David 
or  Ungchan,  the  brother  or  son  or  at  least 
the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Prester  John, 
and  himself  called  by  that  name,  and  having 
conquered  him  in  battle,  slew  him;3  then 
assailing  the  other  princes  who  ruled  over 
the  Turks,  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cathay,  he  either  slew  them  or  made 
them  tributary;  and  after  this,  invading 
Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  he  overturned 
the  Saracenic  empire  and  established  that 
of  the  Tartars  in  those  countries.4  From 
this  time  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  subject  to  Prester 
John  and  his  successor  David ;  nor  did  it 
cease  to  decline  and  sink  gradually  till  it 


3  Respecting  the  year  in  which  Genghiskan  invaded 
and  conquered  Prester  John,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
oriental  writers  disagree  very  much.  Most  of  the 
Latin  writers  fix  on  the  year  1202,  and  thus  refer  the 
event  to  the  thirteenth  century.  15ut  Marco  Paolo,  the 
Venetian,  De  Regionibu*  Oriental,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ii.  Iii. 
liii.  and  others  state  that  it  took  place  in  the  year  11^7: 

and  I  prefer  following  their  authority.  Demetrius 
Cantimir,  prince  of  Moldavia,  deviates  from  both,  and 
in  his  preface  to  the  History  if  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p. 
xlv.  tome  i.  French  ed.  states,  <>n  the  authority  of  the 

Arabians,    that    Genghlskan   did   not  invade  the  Urri- 

of  iiis  in  Ighbours  till  the  year  1914. 
1  Petit  da  la  Croix,  But.  de   Genghis  Can,  Paris, 

1711,  i2mo,  p.   12't,  in  •    Herbelot,   Bibtioth.  I 
artic.  Genghixkhan,  p.  .".7--:    Asseman,    B 
entai.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  101  sn 
pin,    I ,  Fartarit .   chap  r.  in  the 

I  ojf  i -  i  a  i  tford,  tome  \  11,  p.  -: 
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was  wholly  prostrated  by  either  Moham- 
medan errors  or  idolatrous  fables.  Yet  the 
posterity  of  John  for  a  long  time  after  this 
held,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tangut  which  was 


his  original  seat,  some  degree  of  power, 
though  much  restricted  and  not  indepen- 
dent ;  and  these  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Christian  religion.1 


PART   II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks,  though  the  times 
were  calamitous  and  revolutions  and  intes- 
tine wars  were  very  frequent,  the  study  of 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts  was  highly 
honoured.  This  was  attributable  to  the 
patronage  and  the  literary  zeal  of  the  em- 
perors, especially  the  Comneni ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  vigilance  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  patriarchs,  who  feared  lest  the  Greek 
church  would  lack  defenders  against  the 
Latins  if  her  priests  should  neglect  learn- 
ing;. The  learned  and  luminous  commen- 
taries  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalomca, 
upon  Homer  and  Dionysius  [Periegetes], 
show  that  men  of  the  best  talents  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  classic 
literature  and  antiquities.2  And  the  many 
respectable  historians  of  the  events  of  their 
own  times,  John  Cinnamus,3  Michael  Gly- 
cas,4   John   Zonaras,5   Nicephorus  Bryen- 


1  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  J'atic.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii. 
p.  500,  &c.  [Mosheim,  Hist.  Tartaror.  Eccles.  cap. 
ii.  p.  29,  Sec—Mar. 

2  Eustathius  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the 
year  1185,  when  his  eloquence  saved  that  city  from  de- 
molition by  its  Sicilian  conquerors.  He  was  alive  in 
1194.  His  excellent  commentary  on  Homer  was  pub- 
lished, Rome,  1550,  4  vols.  fol.  and  Basil,  15G0,  3  vols. 
fol.  He  also  wrote  a  good  commentary  on  the  geogra- 
phical poem  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Gr.  Paris,  1577, 
fol  He  wrote  nothing  on  theology  so  far  as  is  known. 
—  Mur.  [For  numerous  references  to  authorities  on 
the  history  and  writings  of  this  mediaeval  scholar,  see 
Saxius,  Onomasticon,  vol.  ii.  p.  251-53. —  R. 

3  John  Cinnamus  was  secretary  to  Manuel  Comne- 
nus, a  grammarian  and  a  soldier,  who  flourished  a.d. 
11  GO  and  was  alive  a.d.  11  S3.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
the  two  Comneni,  John  and  Manuel,  comprising  events 
from  a.d.  111S  to  a.d.  1176.  The  first  part  is  very 
concise,  the  latter  a  full  history,  and  both  are  written 
with  fidelity  and  in  a  good  style.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Du  Fresno  in  six  books,  Paris,  1070,  fol.—  Afar. 

4  Michael  Glycas  was  a  native  of  Sicily  and  flou- 
rished a.d.  1120.  His  Armaiet  QuadripartiH  is  a  work 
not  only  historical,  but  also  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical. Part  I.  describes  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
; :ix  days:  Part  II.  extends  from  the  creation  to  the 
birth  of  Christ;  Part  III.  to  Con-t:intine  the  Great  ; 
and  Part  IV.  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comncnus,  a.d. 
1118.     It  was  published  Gr.  and    I. at.  with  notes  by 

,  Paris,  1GG0,  fol.     Glycas  also  wrote  Di 
unculcc  II.  and  many  epistles  of  which  fragments  are 
preserved.  —  Mur. 

5  John  Zonaras,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1118,  was 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  for  many  years  in  pub- 
lic civil  life;  but  being  bereft  of  bis  wife  and  children, 
ho  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  solaced  himself  by 
writing   for   posterity.     His  Annals  or  Compendious 


nius,6  and  others,"  are  proof  that  neither 
the  disposition  to  benefit  succeeding  ages 


History  is  in  three  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  the  Jews 
from  the  creation  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus ;  the  second  gives  the  Roman  history  from  the 
founding  of  Rome  to  Constantine  the  Great,  abridged 
chiefly  from  Dion  Cassius ;  the  third  part  brings  the 
history  of  the  Greek  empire  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  a.d.  1118.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Du  Fresne,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1G8G.  2  vols.  fol. 
Zonaras  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  apostolic 
canons,  on  some  canonical  epistles  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  on  the  canons  of  the  councils ;  all  of  which 
were  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1G18.  and  with  Be- 
veridge's  notes,  in  his  Fandectce  Cimonum,  Oxon.  1672, 
fol.  Some  tracts  and  epistles  of  Zonaras  have  likewise 
been  published. —  Mur. 

G  Nicephorus  Bryennius  was  the  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated female  historian  Anna  Comnena,  and  of  course 
son-in-law  to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comncnus,  who 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  He  was  much  con- 
cerned in  the  public  transactions  from  a.d.  109G  till 
a.d.  1 137,  the  probable  year  of  his  death.  He  wrote  the 
Byzantine  history  from  a.d.  1057  to  a.d.  1031,  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes  by  Poussin,  Paris,  1GG1, 
fol.  and  by  Du  Fresne  subjoined  to  the  history  of  John 
Cinnamon,  Paris,  1G70,  fol. — Mur. 

7  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus,  a  woman  of  superior  talents  and 
learning,  was  born  a.d.  1083,  lost  her  mother  in  1118, 
and  her  husband  in  1137.  After  this  she  commenced 
writing  her  history  of  her  father's  reign  from  a.d.  10G9 
to  1118,  which  is  properly  a  continuation  of  her  hus- 
band's history.  She  completed  it  a..d.  1143.  ax.d  called 
it  Alexia*,  or  De  Rebus  ab  Alexin  Fatre  Gestis.  It  is  a 
well-written  history,  and  important  as  giving  a  minute 
account  of  the  first  crusaders  of  whom  she  had  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  be.-t  edition  is  that  of  Poussin, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  with  a  Glossary,  Paris,  1051,  fbl.  or  rather 
its  reprint  by  Du  Fresne,  subjoiued  to  Cinnamus.  Paris. 
1G70,  fol. 

Constantinus  Manasses  about  a.d.  1150  wrote  a 
compendious  history  or  Chronicon  in  verse,  from  the 
creation  to  a.d.  1081,  which  he  addressed  to  Irene, 
the  sister  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus ;  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  Leyden,  1G1G,  4to,  and  Paris,  1658, 
fol. 

Neophytus,  a  Greek  presbyter  and  monk,  who  f.on- 

rished  a.d.  1190,  composed  a  narrative  of  the  calamities 

of  Cyprus  when  taken  by  the  English  crusaders,  a.d. 

1191,  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Cotelier,  Monumenta 

t.  Grceca\  torn.  ii.  p.  457. 

The  preceding  list  contains  the  most  noted  Greek 
historians  of  this  century. — Mur.  [They  are  included 
among  the  well-known  Byzantine  historians,  and  their 
various  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Byran 
iincc  Historia:  published  at  Paris  in  2G  vols.  fol.  1G18 
88.  A  new  edition  of  this  series  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1729,  &c;  but  Gibbon  says  '-it  is  not  less  inferior  in 
correctness  than  in  magnificence  to  that  of  J 
As  I  have  already  stated  in  note  G,  p.  351,  a  more 
recent  edition  projected  by  the  celebrated  Niebuhr 
was  commenced  at  Bonn  in  1828.  Mr.  Milman 
describes  it  as  "the  most  convenient  in  size,  and  con- 
taining some  authors  (Leo  Diaconus,  Johannes  Lydus. 
Corippus,  the  new  fragments  cf  Dexippus,  Eunapius, 
See.  discovered  by  Mai)  which  could  not  be  comprised 
in  the  former  collections."  Milman's  Gibbon's  Deci. 
and  Fall,  &c,  vol.  xii.  p.  213.  —  Ii- 
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nor   the   ability  to  write   with    skill    was 
wanting  to  many  among  the  Greeks.1 

2  No  one  took  more  pains  to  excite  and 
cherish  the  love  of  philosophy,  it  is  said, 
than  Michael  Anchialus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.2 The  philosophy  to  which  he 
was  attached  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
Aristotle,  for  the  cultivators  of  philosophy 
among  the  Greeks  were  chiefly  employed 
in  expounding  and  improving  this  system, 
as  appears  among  other  specimens  from 
Eustratius's  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics 
and  Analytics.3  Yet  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy was  not  wholly  neglected.  On  the 
contrary  it  appears  that  many,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  mystics,  much  preferred  this  philosophy 
to  the  Peripatetic;  and  they  considered 
Plato  as  suited  to  men  of  piety  and  candour, 
while  Aristotle  was  suited  to  the  disputa- 
tious and  the  vain-glorious.  Their  disa- 
greement soon  after  gave  rise  to  the  noted 
controversy  among  the  Greeks,  respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  Platonic  and 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

3.  In  a  great  part  of  the  western  world 
extraordinary  zeal  was  awakened  in  this 
age  for  the  prosecution  of  literature  and 
the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  learning, 
to  which  some  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  kings 
and  princes,  who  could  see  the  utility  of 
learning  in  improving  and  consolidating  the 
state,  contributed  by  their  authority  and 
munificence.  Hence  associations  of  learned 
men  were  formed  in  many  places,  for 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  as  the  youth  resorted  to 
them  in  jzreat  numbers  ea^er  for  instruc- 


1  If  the  term  be  takes  ia  its  greatest  latitude  in- 
cluding not  merely  the  historians  of  the  Greek  empire 
and  in  the  Greek  language,  but  also  historians  of  the 
church,  then  it  must  include  the  monk  Nestor, 
>er  of  Russian  history,  who  flourished  at  Kiokv 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  and  first  part 
of  the  twelfth,  and  whose  annals  have  procured  repu- 
tation to  Professor  Schlozer.     See  his  Pro 

I  emen  and  Gotting.  1768,  8vo.—  ftekl.    [  And 
Nestor's  Annalen  m't  Vebersetsr.  k.  by  Schlo- 

zer. Gotting.  1802-1809,  5  vols.  8vo.— Mur. 
Photii    Nam  ■ 
Juris  Onion.   Vet.  torn.   ii.    p.  814.— 
1  Anchialus  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
from  a.d.  11G7  to  a. p.  1185.    According  to  Balsamon 
.  omat )  philoso] 

1st  of  the  Latins.    1 
. 
the  ./'a  Gr.  Rom.  lib.  iii.  p.  227.     B  ■  al    i  com 

mc  which  he  had  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
i  occasion 

ts  from 
whirl i  ,/,  Sec. 

lib.  ii    •  B.   ii.  cap.  v.  >ce.  ii. 

iii.       Mw. 

1 1 10,  and  ■  a  ,ii-_ 

'  ilytics,  Im\. 

been  ] 

is  said)  soip  >  other  1  subject. 


tion,  those  higher  schools,  which  the  next 
age  called  Universities,  were  gradually 
established.  Paris  exceeded  all  the  other 
cities  of  Europe  in  the  number  of  its 
learned  men,  in  its  schools  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its 
students.  Hence  in  this  city,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  arose  an  institution 
similar  to  our  learned  bodies  of  the  present 
time,  which  was  as  yet  rude  and  imperfect, 
but  which  time  gradually  moulded  into 
form  and  brought  to  perfection.4  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  a  distinguished  school 
for  the  various  sciences  was  founded  at 
Angers  by  the  efforts  and  care  of  Ulger, 
the  bishop;  though  here  jurisprudence  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  rank.5  There 
was  already  at  Montpelier  a  very  cele- 
brated school  for  the  civil  law,  and  for 
medical  science.6  In  Italy  the  school  of 
Bologna,  which  had  its  commencement 
anterior  to  this  century,  now  possessed 
high  renown.  It  was  chiefly  resorted  to 
by  the  students  of  the  Soman  law,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  especially  after 
the  emperor  Lotharius  II.  reinstated  it 
and  conferred  on  it  new  privileges.7  In 
the  same  country  the  medical  school  of  Sa- 
lerno, which  had  before  been  very  cele- 
brated, now  attracted  an  immense  number 
of  students.  While  so  many  schools  were 
rising  up  in  Europe,  the  sovereign  pontiff 
Alexander  III.  enacted  a  special  law  in 
the  council  of  Rome,  a.d.  1179,  requiring 
schools  to  be  everywhere  set  up  or  to  be 
reinstated  if  they  had  before  existed,  in 
the  monasteries  and  in  the  cathedral 
churches  ;  for  those  which  had  formerly 
flourished  in  these  situations,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  monks  and  the  bishops, 
were  either  wholly  prostrate  or   much  de- 


4  Buheua,  Hist.  Acad.  Pan's;  torn.  ii.  p.  4G3,  &e-. 
Pasquior,  Rer.hercJi's-  de  la  France,  livr.  iii.  c.  xxix.  ; 
Lambccius,  Hist.  Biblioth.  Vmdob.  lib.  ii.  c.  v.  p. 

Liter,  de  hi  France,  tome  ix.  p.  GO— GS. 

5  Bit1  ttpra,  torn.  ii.  p.  215.  Pocquet  de  la 
I.ivoniere,  Diss,  sur  f  Antiquitc  at  V  University  d' An- 

p.  21,  jfce.  Angers,  1736,  It  ). 
0  Hut.  Gener.  de  Langiu  doc,  p  ir  I  s   .' 
tome  ii.  p.  517,  &c. 

7  The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  tell  us  their  university 
'.  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  by  Tl 
and  they  show  the  diploma  of  that  en 
by  which  he  enriched  their  city  with  such  an  orna- 
ment.     Hut  most  writers  ooaten  1  that  this  ii]  I 

itioa ;  and  they  adduce  strong  proofs  that  the 
school    of   Bologna  was  not  more  ancient  than  the 

h   c  ntury,   and  that  Its 
was  in  the  twelfth  century,  particularly  in  the  ; 

•  [[.      See  Bigonlus,  Hist  as  pub- 
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caved.1  But  the  daily  increasing  fame  and 
glory  of  the  higher  schools  or  universities 
rendered  this  law  of  little  effect;  for  the 
majority  flocking  to  those  new  seats  of 
learning,  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools 
gradually  declined. 

4.  Among  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  many  literary  associations  at  their 
very  commencement  was  this,  that  not 
only  were  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge extended,  but  a  new  division  of  the 
branches  of  it  took  place.  Hitherto  all 
learning  had  been  confined  to  what  were 
called  the  seven  liberal  arts ;  three  of 
which,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics, 
comprised  what  was  called  the  Trivium, 
and  the  other  four,  arithmetic,  music,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy,  were  called  the 
Quadrivium.  Most  persons  were  con- 
tented with  the  Trivium ;  but  those  who 
wished  to  be  thought  learned  men  of  the 
first  rank  ascended  to  the  Quadrivium. 
To  these  [seven  liberal]  arts  were  now 
added,  besides  the  study  of  languages  for 
which  few  had  much  taste,  theology — not 
however  the  old  and  simple  theology 
which  was  destitute  of  system  and  con- 
nexion, and  rested  solely  on  texts  of  scrip- 
ture and  sentences  from  the  fathers,  but 
philosophical  or  scholastic  theology;  also, 
jurisprudence  or  civil  and  canon  law; 
and  lastly  medicine,  or  physic  as  it  was 
then  called.2  For  as  peculiar  schools  were 
now  devoted  to  these  sciences,  they  were 
of  course  placed  in  the  list  of  studies  which 
merited  the  attention  of  men  cf  erudition. 
And  when  this  was  done,  the  common  dis- 
tribution of  the  sciences  had  to  be  changed. 
Hence  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  gradually 
included  under  the  term  philosophy,  to 
which  were  added  theology,  jurisprudence, 
and  medicine.  And  thus  these  four  Facul- 
ties, as  they  are  called,  were  in  the  next 
century  formed  in  the  universities. 

5.  In  Italy  the  reputation  and  authority 
of  the  old  Roman  law  revived,  and  it 
caused  all  other  systems  of  law  then  in  use 
to  go  into  desuetude,  after  the  discovery 
at  the  capture  of  Amalphi,  a.d.  1137,  by 
the  emperor  Lotharius  II.  of  the  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  of 
which  there  had  been  very  little  know- 
ledge for  many  centuries,  and  which  now 
came   into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans.3 


'  See  Bbhmcr's  Jus  Eccles.  Protedantium,  torn.  iv. 
p.  705. 

2  The  word  Fhysica,  though  according  to  its  etymo- 
logy it  denotes  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  in  gene- 
ral, was  in  the  twelfth  century  applied  particularly  to 
medicinal  studies,  and  it  has  also  preserved  that  limited 
sense  in  the  English  language. — Marl. 

:t  It  has  been  shown  by  later  inquirers,  especially  by 
Muratori  in  the  Forty-fourth  Dissertation  of  his  Antiq. 


From  this  time  the  learned  began  to  study 
the  Roman  law  with  more  eagerness, 
schools  were  opened  for  its  study  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  and  afterwards  in 
other  cities  both  in  Italy  and  beyond  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  whereas  men 
had  previously  lived  under  various  laws, 
and  every  freeman  had  been  at  liberty  to 
choose  which  he  would  obey,  whether  the 
Salic  laws,  or  those  of  the  Lombards,  or 
of  the  Burgundians,  &c.  the  Roman  laws 
gradually  obtained  the  ascendancy  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  excluded 
all  others.  It  is  an  old  opinion  that 
Lotharius  II.  at  the  instigation  of  Irne- 
rius  or  Guarnerus,  the  first  teacher  of  the 
Roman  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna, 
published  a  decree  that  all  should  thence- 
forth obey  the  Roman  law  only,  the  others 
being  abrogated.  But  learned  men  have 
shown  that  this  opinion  is  supported  by 
no  solid  evidence.4 

6.  The  civil  law  being  placed  among  the 
sciences  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  their  friends  deemed  it 
not  only  useful  but  necessary  that  the 
canon  law,  or  that  which  regulates  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  should  enjoy  the  same  pri- 
vilege. There  existed  indeed  some  col- 
lections of  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws, 
but  there  was  not  one  among  them  which 
was  complete  and  fit  to  be  expounded  in 
the  schools,  in  consequence  both  of  their 
want  of  arrangement  and  their  deficiency 
in  copiousness  of  matter.  Hence  Gratian, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Chiusi  and 
now  residing  at  Bologna  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Felix  and  Xabor,  about  the  year 
1130  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  the  epistles  of  the  pontiffs, 
and  the  decrees  of  councils,  an  epitome  of 
canon  law,  suitable  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  schools.5     The  Roman  pon- 


ItaL  Med.  JEvi,  vol.  iii.  col.  884—998  ;  and  by  Savigny 
in  his  Geschichte  des  liornis.  liechts,  v.  iii.  p.  83,  that 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law  and  even  of  the  Pandects 
had  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  prior 
to  the  capture  of  Amalfi.  This  celebrated  copy  of  the 
Pandects  is  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation. — R. 

4  See  Conringius,  De  Origine  Juris  Gcrmanici,  cap. 
xxii.  ;  Guido  Grandus,  Epist.  de  Pandictis,  p.  21,  G9, 
ed.  Florence,  1737,  4to  ;  Brencmann,  Hist.  Pandect  ur. 
p.  41,  ftc.  ;  Muratori,  PrceJ.  ad  Leges  Longobardas,  in 
his  Script  ores  Her.  Italicar.  torn.  i.  par.  ii,  p.  4,  &c. ; 
and  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  AHvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  285,  &c. 
On  this  subject  Calixtus  had  a  warm  controversy  with 
Bazth.  Nihusius,  who  adhered  to  the  common  opinion 
respecting  Irnerius  and  Lotharius.  The  history  of 
this  controversy  is  given  by  Moller,  Cimhria  Literata 
torn.  iii.  p.  142,  &c. 

5  Of  Gratian  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than  is 
stated  in  the  text.  He  completed  his  Decrctum  about 
a.d.  1151.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts-  The  first 
part  is  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  one  Distinc- 
t tones.  In  these  he  treats  of  law  in  general  and  canon 
law  in  particular,  in  the  first  twenty  distinctions  :  and 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  orders  of  the 
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thF,  Eugene  III.  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  work ;  and  the  doctors  of  Bologna  re- 
ceived it  with  applause,  and  immediately 
adopted  it  as  their  guide  in  teaching,  and 
their  example  was  followed  first  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  then  by  the  other 
universities.  The  most  learned  men  of  the 
Romish  church  acknowledge  that  Gratian's 
Decretum,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  his 
Concordia  Discordautium  Canonnm,  as  the 
author  himself  called  it,  is  full  of  innu- 
merable faults  and  mistakes.1  Yet,  as  it 
admirably  strengthens  and  supports  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  has  become 
in  a  measure  sacred,  and  still  retains  that 
high  authority  which  it  unreasonably  ac 
quired  in  that  illiterate  and  barbarous  age.2 


clergy,  their  qualifications,  ordination,  duties,  and 
powers.  The  second  part  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six 
Cnusce,  each  embracing  several  questions  which  are 
treated  of  in  one  or  more  chapters.  This  part  properly 
contains  the  rules  and  principles  of  proceeding  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  all  the  varieties  of  causes  which 
occur.  The  third  part  is  much  shorter  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  divided  into  five  Distinctions, 
and  treats  of  the' consecration  of  churches,  worship,  the 
sacraments,  fasts  and  festivals,  images,  &c  This  work, 
with  the  Decreialia  of  Gregory  IX.  in  five  books, 
the  Liber  Sextus  Decretalium  of  Boniface  VIII.  the 
Constitutiones  of  Clement  V.  and  the  Extraoagantes  of 
John  XXII.  and  others,  constitutes  the  Corpus  Juris 
Carumici,  and  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole. 
It  is  a  compilation  from  genuine  and  spurious  canons, 
decrees,  and  decisions,  without  much  discrimination  ; 
and  is  so  carelessly  made  that  the  authors  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  and  one  cited  for  another.  It  is 
therefore  no  great  authority,  nor  is  it  regarded  as  such 
by  modern  canonists.  Though  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  the  main,  yet  it  is 
against  their  claims  in  several  particulars ;  and  this 
may  have  tended  to  sink  its  credit  with  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  After  all,  it  was  a  noble  work  for  the 
age  in  which  it  was  compiled,  and  justly  entitles  its 
author  to  the  appellation  of  the  father  of  canon  law.— 
Mur. 

1  See  among  others  Anton.  Augustinus,  De  Emen- 
datione  Gratiani,  cum  Observatiombus  JJaluzii  ct  Van 
Mattricht,  Arnheim,  1678,  Svo  [and  Gallandius,  Syl- 
loge  de  Vetustu  Canonum  Collect.  Mentz,  ITiiO.  torn. 
ii.  p.  183,  &c. — R.  [Numerous  errors  and  mistakes 
having  been  discovered  in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  on 
which  Augustinus  wrote  a  treatise,  it  was  subjected  to 
a  careful  revision  by  order  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
then  published  with  all  the  corrections  which  could  be 
ascertained,  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.  a.d.  1580. 
Mur.  [For  further  information  on  Gratian's  com- 
pilation, and  on  the  additions  subsequently  made  to  it, 
seeBohmer,  Diuert.de  Vana  Decreti  Gratiani  For  tana, 
prefixed  to  his  well-known  work  already  referred  to, 
the  Corpus  Jur.  Canon. ;  and  Bcrnardus,  Gratiani  Ca~ 
Genuini  ub  Apocry.  Ditcreti,  Turin,  1752,  1  vols. 
4to.— It. 

Van  Mastrieht,  Hut.  Juris  Ecclex.  sec.  293,  p. 
325 1  Bobmer,  Jut  Eeelet.  Protestant,  torn.  i.  p.  loo. 
&o.  and  especially  his  Preface  to  his  new  edition  of  the 
I  ,   Juris   Canonici,  Halle,  1747,  4to;   Machiavel, 

I  itionti  ad  Sigonii  Hist.  Bonon.  torn,  hi-  Opp. 

Sigonii,  i>.  128,  fco.     He  here  adduces  many  new  things 

respecting  (Jratian  and  his  labours,  from  a  very  ancient 
KaJendarium  Archigymnarii  Bononiensisi  but  these 
statements  ere  much  questioned.  Nor  has  thai  famous 
KalendariuM  yet  been  published  of  which  the  Bolog- 

nians  till  us  -'« iinu'li,  end  of  which  tiny  have  repeat)  dlj 

promised  tn  gire  the  world  a  copy,  and  thtU  end  con- 
troversy respecting  it.  This  tact  Increase  i  suspicion  : 
and,  If  1  do  not  mistake,  the  fragments  of  the  Kalendu' 

ritim  which  have  been  published  bear  manifest  marks 
of  pious  fraud. 


7.  All  the  Latins  who  wished  to  rank 
among  learned  men  eagerly  studied  philo- 
sophy. Most  people  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  divided  philosophy,  taking  the 
word  in  its  broadest  sense,  into  theoretical, 
practical,  mechanical,  and  logical.  Under 
theoretical  philosophy  was  comprehended 
theology  in  that  form  in  which  it  is  pursued 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  that  is,  na- 
tural theology;  also  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics. To  practical  philosophy  belonged 
ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  Mechani- 
cal philosophy  embraced  the  seven  arts  of 
common  life,  including  navigation,  agri- 
culture, and  hunting.  Logic  they  divided 
into  grammar  and  the  art  of  reasoning; 
and  the  latter  they  subdivided  into  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  and  sophistics.  Under  the  head 
of  dialectics  they  included  that  branch  of 
metaphysics  which  treats  of  general  ideas. 
This  distribution  of  the  sciences  was  gene- 
rally approved,  yet  some  wished  to  separate 
mechanics  and  grammar  from  philosophy  ; 
but  others  opposed  this,  because  they  would 
have  all  science  to  be  included  under  the 
name  of  philosophy.3 

8.  But  the  teachers  of  these  several 
branches  of  philosophy  were  divided  into 
various  parties  or  sects,  which  had  fierce 
contests  with  each  other.*  In  the  first  place 
there  was  a  three-fold  method  of  teaching 
philosophy.  (1.)  The  old  and  simple  me- 
thod which  did  not  go  beyond  Porphyry 
and  the  Dialectics  ascribed  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  which  advised  that  few  persons 
should  study  philosophy  lest  divine  wis- 
dom should  become  adulterated  with  human 
subtleties.  (2.)  The  Aristotelian  which 
explained  and  elucidated  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  For  Latin  translations  of  some 
of  the  books  of  Aristotle  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned  ;s  though  these  trans- 


3  These  statements  we  have  derived  from  several 
sources,  but  especially  from  Hugo  de  S.  Victore, 
Didascal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  7,  &c  Opp.  torn.  i.  and 
from  the  Mttalogicum  of  John  of  Salisbury,  in  various 
passages. 

*  See  the  poem  of  Godof.  de  S.  Victore,  on  the  sects 
of  philosophers  in  this  age,  published  by  Le  Ueuf,  Diss, 
sur  V  Hitt.  Ecclet.  et  Cioil  J1  I'm  is,  tome  ii.  p.  254, 
iVc  5  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  562,  Sec. ; 
Wood,  Antiq.  Ox.ru.  torn.  i.  p.  51  ;  John  of  Salisbury, 
Metalogicum  and  PoHcratieon,  passim. 

5  Do  Monte,  Appendix  <id  Sigehert.  Gemblac.  pub- 
lished by  D'Achery,  subjoined  to  the  Opp.  Quiberti  da 
Wooigenlo,  ad  arm.  1128,  p.  753.  'Jacobus  clericus 
de  Venecia  transtulit  de  Gra»co  In  Latinum  quo-dam 
libros  Aristotelis,  ct  coinim  ntatus  est,  scilicet  Topioa, 
Analyt.  priores  et  posteriores,  el  Elenchoe.  Quamvis 
antiquior  translatio  super  eosdem  libros  baberetur." 

Thomas  a  Uecket.   Epistol.  lib.  ii.  i  p.  \ciii.    p.    I 

Brussels,  1682,  4to.  "Itero  pre*  i,  qua!  nus 
Aristotelis,  quos  bab  tis,  mini  faclatl  i  exscrlbL  I 
etiam  Iterate  supplicatione,  quetonus  In  Operibus  liis- 
toti  ii-.  nbi  difliciliora  meruit,  notulas  to  I  itis,  i  o  quod 
Interpretcra  aliquatenus  suspectum  habeo,  quia  licet 
eloquens  fueril  alias,  at  i  pe  audiri,  minus  tames  rait 
in  Grammatics  Institutus." 
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lations  wore  rude,  obscure,  and  ambiguous, 
so  that  those  who  used  them  in  teaching 
often  fell  into  strange  incongruities  and 
absurdities.1  (3)  The  free  method,  by 
which  men  attempted  to  investigate  latent 
truth  by  their  own  ingenuity,  aided  how- 
ever by  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
But  those  who  pursued  this  method,  com- 
mendable as  it  may  be  in  itself,  for  the 
most  part  misapplied  their  ingenuity, 
and  wearied  themselves  and  their  disci- 
ples with  idle  questions  and  distinctions.2 
These  various  opinions,  contests,  and  de- 
fects of  the  philosophisers  induced  many  to 
hold  all  philosophy  in  contempt,  and  to 
wish  to  banish  it  from  the  schools. 

9.  But  none  disputed  more  subtily  or 
contended  more  fiercely  than  the  dialecti- 
cians, who  being  occupied  exclusively  with 
universals  as  they  were  called  or  general 
ideas,  confined  their  whole  science  to  this 
one  subject  and  explained  it  in  different 
ways.3  There  were  at  this  time  two  prin- 
cipal sects  among  them,  Realists  and  No- 
minalists, each  of  which  was  subdivided 
into  several  minor  parties.  The  Nominal- 
ists of  this  age  were  indeed  inferior  in 
numbers  and  in  authority  to  the  Realists, 
yet  they  were  not  without  followers.     To 


1  Much  exceedingly  curious  information  as  to  these 
medieval  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  into  Latin 
is  to  be  found  in  Jourdain,  Heckerclies  Critiques  sur  lea 

Traductions  Laiines  d\4ristotlc,  &C.  Paris,  1819,  Svc. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  would  appear  to  be,  that 
■while  a  very  few  of  Aristotle's  works,  chiefly  those  on 
dialectics,  were  known  in  the  West  in  Latin  versions 
prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  bis  principal  works,  those 
on  philosophy  both-moral  and  political,  on  physics, 
and  natural  history,  &c.  were  first  known  by  means  of 
translations  into  Latin,  made  in  that  century  by  Chris- 
tian writers  who  frequented  the  Mahometan  seminaries 
in  Spain,  and  who  there  translated  the  Arabic  versions 
which  the  Saracens  had  long  before  made  from  the 
Greek  text,  and  sometimes  even  from  a  Syriac  or  He- 
brew version.  Jourdain  thus  describes  the  circuitous 
mode  in  which  these  Latin  translations  were  made: — 
"Le  Chretien,  avide  de  science,  ss  rendoit  a  Tolede, 
s'attachoit  a  un  Juif,  ou  a  un  Sarrazin  converti,  puisoit 
dans  sa  frequentation  quelque  connoissance  de  la 
languemaure;  quand  il  vouloit  un  livre,  ce  maitre  le 
lui  expliquoit  en  idiome  vulgaire  (en  Espagnol\  et  il 
mettoit  cctte  traduction  verbale  en  Latin."  P.  235. 
Among  these  translators  it  is  curious  to  find  the  well- 
known  Michael  Scott  the  astrologer,  who  thus  employed 
himself  at  Toledo  in  1217;  see  p.  139.  On  this  topic, 
and  on  the  intercourse  between  Christian  and  Arabian 
scholars  through  the  medium  of  the  Jews,  see  note  L 
in  the  appendix  to  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  p. 
443.— R 

2  See  John  of  Salisbury,  Poh'cratiron,  p.  431,  Ac. 
and  Metalogictem,  p.  8)4,  iK:c.  and  passim. 

3  John  of  Salisbury,  an  elegant  writer  of  this  cen- 
tury, pleasantly  says  in  his  Policralicon,  sin  d>'  Xugis 
Curi'ilium,  lib.  vii.  p.  451  : — "  He  (the  philosopher)  is 
prepared  to  solve  the  old  question  about  genera  and 
species,  and  while  he  is  labouring  upon  it,  the  uni- 
verse grows  old  ;  more  time  is  consumed  upon  it  than 
the  Caesars  spent  in  conquering  and  subduing  the 
world,  more  money  is  expended  than  all  the  wealth 
which  Croesus  ever  possessed.  For  this  single  subject 
has  occupied  many  so  long,  that  after  consuming  their 
whole  lives  upon  it  they  have  not  understood  cither 
that  or  anything  else." 


these  was  added  a  third  sect,  that  of  the 
Formalists,  which  may  be  said  to  take 
middle  ground  between  the  disputants. 
But  they  really  did  no  good ;  for  they  cast 
no  light  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  only 
furnished  new  matter  for  controversy. - 
Those  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  medical 
art,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences,  continued  to  repair  to  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  many 
books  of  the  Arabians  were  translated  into 
Latin.5  For  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Arabic  leaiTiing,  joined  with  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Spanish  Saracens  to 
Christianity,  induced  many  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  literature. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    THE    GO- 
YERXMEXT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  dis- 
cover traces  of  the  dishonesty,  ignorance, 
luxury,  and  other  vices,  with  which  both 
the  church  and  the  state  were  contaminated 
by  those  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
presiding  over  and  taking  the  lead  in  ali 
religious  matters.  If  we  except  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  were  of  a  better  character 


4  John  of  Salisbury,  Policrat.  lib.  vii.  p.  451,  452  : 
"  Some  (the  Formalists)  with  the  mathematicians  ab- 
stract the  forms  of  things,  and  to  them  refer  whatever 
is  said  about  universals.  Others  (the  Realists)  examine 
men's  sensations  of  objects,  and  maintain  that  these  go 
by  the  name  of  universals.  There  were  also  some  (the 
Nominalists)  who  held  that  words  constitute  the  genera 
and  species  ;  but  their  opinion  is  now  exploded  and 
with  the  authors  of  it  has  disappeared.  Yet  there  are 
still  some  treading  in  their  steps  (though  they  blush  to 
own  their  master  and  his  opinions),  and,  adhering  only 
to  names,  what  they  take  away  from  things  and  from 
sensations  they  attribute  to  words."  The  sect  of  For- 
malists therefore  is  more  ancient  than  John  Duns 
Scotus,  whom  the  learned  have  accounted  the  father  of 
the  Formalists.  See  also  John  of  Salisbury's  Metalu- 
gieum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  814,  &c.  where  he  recounts 
the  contests  of  those  sects.  "Alius  (says  he  among 
other  things;  consistit  in  vocibus,  licet  haec  opinio  cum 
Rosctlino  suo  fere  jam  evanuerit ;  alius  sermones  in- 
tuetur  ;  alius  versatur  intellections,"  &c. 

5  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  physician,  removed  to  Toledo  in  Spain,  and 
there  translated  many  Arabic  books  into  Latin.  See 
Muratcri,  Jnliq.  It(t!<<\c  Medii  JEoi,  torn.  iii.  p.  930, 
337.  Peter  Mirmet,  a  French  monk,  went  among  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa  to  learn  geography.  See 
U'Achery,  Spicileg.  Veter.  Scriptor.  torn.  ix.  p.  443, 
old  ed.  Dan.  Merley  or  Morlach,  an  Englishman  fond 
of  mathematics,  went  to  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  thence 
brought  away  to  his  own  country  many  Arabic  books. 
See  Wood's  Atitiq.  (hon.  torn.  i.  p.  5G,  &C  Peter  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Cluny  went  into  Spain,  and  having 
learned  the  Arabian  language,  translated  into  Latin  the 
Koran  and  a  life  of  Mohammed.  See  Mabillon.  Jnnales 
Benedict  torn.  vi.  lib.  lxxvii.  p.  315.  And  this  Peter 
(as  he  himself  tells  us,  Bibliotk.  Cluniacens.  p.  1109) 
found  in  Spain  on  the  Ebro,  Robert  Retenensis,  an 
Englishman,  and  Herman,  a  Dalmatian,  as  well  as 
others,  pursuing  the  study  of  astrology.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  kind  may  be  collected  from  the  records 
of  this  century. 
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ami  who  lamented  the  profligacy  and  vices 
of  their  order,  all  of  them,  disregarding  the 
salvation  of  the  people,  were  intent  on  fol- 
lowing their  base  propensities,  increasing 
their  wealth  and  honours,  encroaching  and 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and 
magistrates,  and  living  in  luxury  and 
splendour.  Those  who  wish  to  investigate 
this  subject  may  consult  Bernard's  five 
books  of  Meditations  addressed  to  the  pon- 
tiff Eugene,  and  his  Apology  addressed  to 
the  abbot  William;  in  the  first  of  which 
works  he  censures  and  deplores  the  shame- 
ful conduct  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops,  and 
in  the  last  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  monks.1 
2.  The  Roman  pontiffs  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  church  laboured  during  the  whole 
century,  though  not  all  with  equal  success, 
to  retain  the  possessions  and  authority  they 
had  acquired,  as  well  as  to  extend  them 
still  farther;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
emperors  and  kings  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  diminish  their  opulence  and 
power.  Hence  arose  perpetual  jarring  and 
warfare  between  the  empire  and  the  priest- 
hood (as  it  was  then  expressed),  which  were 
a  source  of  great  public  calamity.  Pascal 
II.  who  was  created  pontiff'  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  reigned  securely  at 
the  commencement  of  this ;  nor  was  the 
opposing  faction,  which  sided  with  the  em- 
perors, sufficiently  powerful  to  fix  an  impe- 
rial pontiff"  in  the  chair  of  the  deceased 
Guibert.2     Pascal  therefore  in  a  council  at 


1  Gerhohus,  De  Corrupto  Ecclesice  Statu,  in  Baluze, 
Miscellanea,  torn.  v.  p.  C3,  &c;  Gallia  Christiana,  torn, 
i.  p.  6;  Append,  torn.  ii.  p.  2G5,  273,  £:c.  ;  Bubjeus, 
But.  Acad.  Taris.  torn.  ii.  p.  490,  GOO,  &e.  where  he 
treats  at  large  of  the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastics  and 
ccenohites.  [Hume  (History  of  Eng.  chap.  x.  a.d. 
1189)  says  of  Richard  I.  king  of  Kngland,  when  about 
to  enter  on  his  crusade  to  Palestine,  that  he  "  carried 
so  little  the  appearance  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct,  that 
Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  cru- 
sade, who  from  that  merit  had  acquired  the  privilege 
of  speaking  the  boldest  truths,  advised  him  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  notorious  sins,  particularly  his  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  voluptuousness,  which  he  called  the  kind's 
three  favourite  daughters.  You  counsel  well,  replied 
Richard,  and  I  hereby  dispose  of  the  first  to  the  Tem- 
p]  UTS,  of  the  second  to  the  Benedictines,  and  of  the 
third  to  my  prelates."  .Such  a  sarcasm  from  a  monarch 
shows  the  notoriety  of  clerical  vice  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar direction  it  took  in  the  principal  classes  of  clerical 

in  the  preceding  chapter,  a.d.  1119,  Mr. 

Hum'  viys  :  '•  We  are  told  by  <  iir.iblus  Cambrensis 
(cap.  v.  in  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.)  that  the  monks  and 
prior  of  st.  Switl.un  threw  themselves  one  day  pro— 
trate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire,  before  II.ni  y  1 1. 
complaining,  with  muiyU'iirs  and  much  doleful  lamen- 
tation, that  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  ma  also 
bboti  had  cut  oil*  three  dishes  from  their  table. 
HOW  in  my  has  he  left  you?  said  the  king.  Ten 
only,  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  |  myself,  ex- 
claimed the  bfngi  never  have  more  than  three;  and  I 
enjoin  your  bi>hop  to  reduce  you  to  thcsamenu.nl  r." 
-  Mur. 

2  On  the  death  of  Chribfjrt  or  Clement  III.  the  tati- 
pope,  v.i>.  1100,  his  Mends  ehose  on"  Albert  for  his 

l.nt  he  wai  taken  the  very  day  of  his  elec- 
tion and  confined  by  Pascal  in  tin    monastery  of  St. 


Rome  a.d.  1102,  renewed  the  decrees  of 
his  predecessors  against  investitures,  ex- 
communicated Henry  IV.  anew,  and  stirred 
up  enemies  against  him  wherever  he  could. 
Henry  resolutely  withstood  these  menaces 
and  machinations;  but  two  years  after, 
a.d.  1104,  his  own  son  Henry  V.  took  up 
arms  against  his  father  under  pretence  of 
religion ;  and  now  all  was  over.  For  after 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  he  was  compelled 
by  his  son  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  died 
friendless  and  forsaken  at  Liege  a.d.  1106. 
Whether  the  son  was  induced  to  engage  in 
this  war  with  his  father,  by  his  ambition  of 
reigning  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  pon- 
tiff", does  not  appear.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Pascal  absolved  the  son  from  his  oath 
of  obedience  to  his  father,  and  very  zea- 
lously supported  and  defended  his  cause.3 

3.  But  this  political  revolution  was  far 
from  answering  the  expectations  of  Pascal. 
For  Henry  V.  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  right  of  investing 
bishops  and  abbots,  although  he  conceded 
to  the  colleges  of  canons  and  monks  the 
power  of  electing  them.  Hence  the  pon- 
tiff*, in  the  councils  of  Guastalla  in  Italy 
and  Troyes  in  France,  a.d.  1107,  renewed 
the  decrees  which  had  been  enacted  against 
investitures.  The  controversy  was  now 
suspended  for  a  few  years,  because  Henry 
was  so  occupied  with  his  wars  that  he  had 
no  leisure  to  pursue  it.  But  when  his 
wars  were  closed,  a.d.  1110,  he  marched 
with  a  large  army  into  Italy,  to  settle  this 
protracted  and  pernicious  controversy  at 
Home.  As  he  advanced  slowly  towards 
Rome,  the  pontiff  finding  himself  destitute 
of  all  succour,  offered  to  compromise  the 
matter  with  him  on  these  conditions :  that 
the  king  should  relinquish  the  investiture 
with  the  staff  and  the  ring,  and  the  bishops 
and  abbots  should  restore  to  the  emperor  the 
regal  privileges  [or  regalia]  which  they  had 
received  since  the  times  of  Charlemagne, 
namely,  the  power  of  levying  tribute,  hold- 
ing lordship?,  coining  money,  and  the  like. 
Henry  V.  acceded  to  these  terms  in  the 
year  1111;  but  the  bishops  both  of  Italy 
and   Germany  vigorously    opposed    them. 


Lawrence.  Thcodoric  was  next  chosen  in  his  place, 
who  also  fell  into  Pascal's  hands  one  hundred  and  five 
day!  afl  r  1  lis  election,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Cava.  The  friends  of  C.uihert  then  eh 
rinnlphor  Silvester  [V.  for  Pope,  but  he  was  o 
to  leave  Rome  and  died  shortly  after.  Thus  Pascal 
:i  l.  ft  in  ojoiet  possession  of  st  Peter's  chair. 
BeeB  iwer'i  Uses  a/  t',    Pc  <  t,  vol.  v.  p.  850.—  M*r- 

■i  We  bavehere  consulted,  in  addition  to  i 
sources,  t' io  e  excel]  mt  historians  whom  we  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  century.     [See  not-  :'-.  p.  356.     Her- 
mann de  Tonrnay    Narratin,  fcc  in  IVA<  I 
le/fium,  torn.  ii.  p.  914),  states  tint  the  pontifl  •• 
letter  to  yonng  Henry  criminating  hl§  father.ai 
borting  him  to  aid  the  ebureh  again*  Mm.    *s»v 
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A  violent  conflict  having  taken  place  in 
the  very  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
Henry  caused  the  pontiff  to  be  seized,  and 
conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Viterbo.  When  he  had  lain  there  some 
time  a  new  convention  was  formed,  as  was 
unavoidable,  in  which  the  pontiff  conceded 
to  the  king  the  right  of  giving  investiture 
to  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  staff  and 
ring.  Thus  peace  being  concluded,  the 
pontiff  placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon 
the  head  of  Henry.1 

4.  This  peace,  which  was  extorted  by 
force  of  arms,  was  followed  by  greater  com- 
motions and  more  painful  conflicts.  In 
the  first  place,  violent  tumults  were  raised 
at  Rome  against  the  pontiff,  who  was 
accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and  of  basely  shrinking  from  his 
duty.  To  quiet  these  tumults  Pascal 
assembled  a  council  in  the  Lateran  palace, 
A.D.  1112;  and  before  that  council  he 
humbly  confessed  his  fault  in  forming  such 
a  convention  with  the  emperor,  and  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
council.  The  council  rescinded  the  com- 
pact formed  with  the  emperor.  After 
this,  in  various  synods  and  councils,  both 
of  France  and  Germany,  Henry  was  ex- 
cluded from  communion,  and  was  even 
classed  among  the  heretics  ;  than  which 
nothing  at  that  day  was  more  dreaded.3 
The  princes  of  Germany  likewise  made 
war  upon  him  in  several  places  in  behalf 
of  the  church.  To  bring  these  many  and 
great  evils  to  a  termination,  Henry  again 
marched  an  army  into  Italy  in  the  year 

1 116,  and  held  a  convention  at  Rome,  a.d. 

1117,  the  pontiff  having  escaped  by  flight 
to  Benevento.  But  the  Normans  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  pontiff,  and  Pascal  boldly 
preparing  for  war  against  the  emperor 
made  preparations  for  an  assault  upon  the 
city  of  Rome.  Important  events  were 
now  anticipated,  when  the  pontiff  closed 
his  life  in  the  year  1118. 

5.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascal, 
John  Cajetan,  another  Benedictine  monk 
from  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  and 
chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  was 
created  pontiff  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Gelasius  II.     In  opposition  to  him  Henry 

1  Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  Mabillon, 
(Anilities  Benedict,  torn.  v.  p.  681,  and  torn.  vi.  p.  ] ), 
deserves  to  be  consulted  ;  and  likewi.-e  on  each  of  the 
years  of  these  and  the  subsequent  transactions. 

2  Here  again  this  pontilV,  like  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
Berengarian  controversy,  placed  his  authority  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  decisions  of  a  council,  and  acknow- 
ledged a  council  to  be  his  superior.  The  council  also 
disapproved  of  the  acts  of  the  pontiff. 

3  See  Gervaise,  Diss,  tw  F Herexie  det  Inwatititres, 
which  is  the  fourth  of  those  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
History  of  the  Abbot  Suger,  p.  lix. 


set  up  another  pontiff,  Maurice  Burdin, 
archbishop  of  Braga  in  Spain,  who  chose 
the  name  of  Gregory  YIII.4  Gelasius 
therefore  finding  himself  not  safe  at  Rome, 
or  in  Italy,  retired  into  France  and  soon 
after  died  there,  at  Cluny.  The  cardinals 
who  had  accompanied  him,  as  soon  as  he 
was  dead  elected  Guido,  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  a  relative 
of  the  emperor,  for  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
took  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  It  was 
fortunate  both  for  the  church  and  the 
state,  that  this  man  was  made  head  of  the 
church.  Of  noble  birth  and  of  elevated 
views,  he  prosecuted  the  contest  with  the 
emperor  with  no  less  vigour  than  success, 
both  by  decrees  of  councils  and  by  other 
means,  reduced  Rome  under  his  power, 
took  the  emperor's  pontiff  prisoner  and 
cast  him  into  prison,  and  fomented  civil 
wars  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  pos- 
sessing more  liberal  views  than  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  papal  chair,  and  having  no 
obstinacy  of  character,  he  did  not  reject 
moderate  counsels,  and  could  relax  some- 
thing of  the  demands  of  his  predecessors, 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace  now  so 
ardently  desired.5 

6.  Thus  after  multiplied  efforts,  contests, 
excommunications,  and  threats,  peace  was 
ratified  between  the  pontiff's  legates  and 
the  emperor,  in  the  diet  of  Worms,  a.d. 
1122,  on  the  following  conditions:  that 
hereafter  bishops  and  abbots  should  be 
freely  chosen  by  those  whose  right  it 
was  to  elect,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  of  his  representative;6  that  if 
the  electors  disagreed  among  themselves 
the  emperor  should  interpose,  and  using 
bishops  as  his  counsellors  should  end  the 
contest;  that  the  person  elected  should 
take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor, 
receive  what  were  called  the  regalia  from 
his  hand,  and  perform  the  duties  due  to 
him  on  account  of  them  ;  and  that  the 
emperor  should  use  a  different  mode  ot 
conferring  the  regalia    from    that    before 


4  See  Baluze,  Vita  Mauritii  Bierdini,  in  his  Miscell. 
torn  iii.  p.  471,  Sec. 

5  If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  this  unhappy  contest 
between  the  emperors  and  the  pontiffs  respecting  the 
investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  would  not  have  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  asperity,  nor  have  been  pro- 
tracted so  long,  if  men  of  liberal  views  and  education 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  church.  But  during  half 
a  century  five  monks  had  governed  the  church — men 
born  in  obscurity,  of  coarse  manners,  and  incapable  of 
yielding  at  all,  that  is.  possessing  the  characttii^tic 
fault  of  monks,  an  inflexible  obstinacy  and  peitina- 
city.  But  as  soon  as  a  man  of  a  better  character  and 
of  a  liberal  mind  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  things 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of 
peace. 

0  From  this  time  therefore  the  people  in  Germany 
have  been  excluded  from  the  election  of  bishops.  See 
De  Marca,  De  Concordia  Sacerd.  ct  Imper.  lib.  vi.  c. 
ii.  sec.  9,  p.  733,  ed.  Bohmeri. 
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practised,  and  should  no  longer  confer 
human  prerogatives  by  the  staff  and  the 
ring,  the  emblems  of  sacred  or  divine 
power,  but  by  a  sceptre.1  This  Concor- 
dat, as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  solemnly 
confirmed  the  next  year  in  the  Lateran 
council ;  and  it  continues  in  force  to  our 
times,  although  there  has  been  some  dis- 
pute between  the  pontiffs  and  the  empe- 
rors respecting  its  true  import.2 

7.  Calixtus  did  not  long  survive  this 
pacification,  for  he  died,  a.d.  1124.  His 
place  was  filled  by  Lambert,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the 
name  of  Honorius  II.  Nothing  memora- 
ble was  done  by  him.  At  his  death,  a.d. 
1130,  there  was  a  schism  in  the  church 
of  Rome;  for  a  part  of  the  cardinals  chose 
Gregory,  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  whose 
pontifical  name  was  Innocent  II. ;  but 
another  part  of  them  created  Peter  de 
Leon  pontiff,  who  was  called  Anacletus 
II.  The  party  of  Innocent  was  the  weaker 
one  at  Rome  and  in  Italy;  he  therefore 
fled  into  France  and  remained  there  two 
years.  But  he  had  the  strongest  party 
out  of  Italy ;  for  besides  the  emperor 
Lotharius,  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  and  some  others,  induced  espe- 
cially by  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard  the 
particular  friend  of  Innocent,  joined  them- 
selves to  his  party;  while  Anacletus  was 
supported  only  by  the  kings  of  Sicily  and 
Scotland.  The  schism  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Anacletus,  a.d.  1138;  after 
which  Innocent  reigned  alone  till  the  year 
1143,  and  held  several  councils,  among 
which  was  the  second  Lateran,  a.d. 
1139.3 

8.  After  the  death  of  Innocent,  Guido, 
cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  under  the  name  of 
Coelestine  II.  reigned  during  five  months 
in  peace.  His  successor,  Lucius  II.  who 
formerly  was  Gerhard,  a  regular  canon, 
governed  the  church  during  eleven  months 
but  not  prosperously.  For  he  was  dis- 
turbed in  various  ways  by  the  tumultuous 
Romans;  and  in  attempting  to  quell  one 
of  their  insurrections,  he  was  killed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  stone.  His  successor,  Euge- 
nius  III.  formerly  Bernard,  a  Cistercian 
monk,  and  a  very  distinguished  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 

Muratori.    Antiq.    If  iL   Medii  Sot,  toin.  \i.  p. 

•   bUterua,   !)■■  Lioertatt    Eecl    .  German.  Lib.  iv, 

c.  iv.  p.  Baaponus,  De  Basilica  Lateranensi, 

lib.  iv.  p.  29.r,, 

*  It  was  contested  among  other  things  whether  the 
con  or  follow  the  collation  of 

the  regalia.     Bee  Hoffmann,  Ad  Concordatum  Henrici 
V.  ei  Ca  ■'  ti  IT.     WHtemb.  1739,  4to. 

1  in  a  Idition  to  the  common  historians  of  th* 
poo  De  Lannes,  Hist,  du  Pontificat  &u  Pap 

II.  Paris,  171! 


vaux,  came  to  the  government  of  the  church 
a.d.  1145,  and  during  nine  years  encoun- 
tered similar  troubles  and  dangers  until 
his  death  in  1152.  For  he  was  repeatedly 
driven  from  Rome,  and  at  one  time  passed 
a  long  exile  in  France.4  Anastatius  IV. 
previously  Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabino,  had 
a  more  tranquil  reign,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration;  for  he  died  a.d.  1154,  after  fill- 
ing the  chair  one  year  and  four  months. 

9.  Under  his  successor,  Hadrian  IV. 
who  was  an  Englishman5  and  a  regular 
canon,  and  whose  true  name  was  Nicolas 
Breakspear,  the  contentions  between  the  em- 
perors and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  were 
apparently  settled  in  the  times  of  Calixtus 
II.  broke  out  anew.  Frederic  I.  sur- 
named  Barbarossa,  [Red-Beard],  as  soon 
as  he  was  chosen  emperor,  a.d.  1152,  ex- 
plicitly declared  his  intention  to  maintain 
the  imperial  authority  and  prerogatives 
throughout  the  empire,  and  especially  in 
Italy;  and  to  set  bounds  to  the  immense 
power  and  wealth  of  the  pontiffs  and  of 
the  clergy  at  large.  Hadrian  in  view  of 
this  emergency,  concluded  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  defend  the  authority  aud  majesty  of  the 
church.  Hence  when  the  emperor  was  to 
be  crowned,  a.d.  1155,  first  a  contest  arose 
respecting  the  functions  of  an  equerry, 
[holding  the  pope's  stirrups  when  he 
mounted  his  horse  or  dismounted],  which 
the  pontiff  would  have  Frederic  perform. 
Then  followed  other  disputes  and  contro- 
versies between  them  in  relation  to  public 
matters,  which  were  fiercely  agitated  by 
letters.  These  contests  being  in  a  mea- 
sure settled,  others  followed  of  equal  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  in  the  year  1158, 
when  the  emperor,  in  order  to  set  bounds 
to  the  daily  increasing  wealth  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, the  bishops,  and  the  monks,  made  a 
law  that  no  fiefs  should  be  transferred  to 
another  person  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  lord  of  whom  they  were 
held;6  and  also  exerted  all  his  powers  to 


4  These  tumults  at  Rome  originated  from  a  strong 
party  of  citizens,  who  adopted  the  principles  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  (see  cap.  v.  sec.  10,  beiow),  and  wished  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  government,  and  restore 
the  ancient  form  of  the  Roman  empire:  After  an  un- 
ful  application  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
make  Home  his  residence,  and  there  to  exerci 
same  powers  as  the  old  Roman  emperors  had  done,  th<  j 
determined  to  restore  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  an' 
to  re-instate  the  Roman  senate  In  all  its  ancient 
grandeur.    This  being  their  object!  all  their  moi  • 

were  of  course  sedition  again>t   the   DOOtifl 
ral    sovereign-;.      gee   Planck's  G<  tchichte  d.    Christ  I. 
Kirchl.  Get  tngr,  vol.  i».  p.  884,  * 

the  authors  referred  to  in  note    I.  pari   ii    chap.  I 
10  of  this  centurv.  page  127,  below.— After. 

I  ii    was  the-  onlj  Briton  who  h  u 
though  at  various  tin*  -.   both   ' 
Reformation,  several  have  l>  «n  cardinals.     R. 

Muratori,  Antiq.   Hal.   Med.  .I'.ri.  torn,  ri   i 
.    shows  that  by  this  and  other  laws, 
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reduce  the  minor  states  of  Italy  under  his 
authority.  An  open  rupture  seemed  about 
to  take  place,  when  the  pontiff  was  re- 
moved by  death  on  the  first  of  September, 
a.d.  1159.1 

10.  When  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be 
elected,  the  cardinals  were  divided  into 
two  factions.  The  one  which  was  the  most 
numerous  created  Roland  of  Sienna  pon- 
tiff; the  other  the  less  numerous  elected 
Octavianus,  cardinal  of  St.  Caicilia.  Ro- 
land assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  III. ; 
his  competitor  took  that  of  Victor  IV. 
The  emperor,  who  for  various  reasons  dis- 
liked Alexander,  give  his  support  to  Vic- 
tor. The  council  of  Pavia  summoned  by 
the  emperor  a.d.  1160,  decided  according 
to  the  emperor's  pleasure.  Victor  there- 
fore prevailed  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  and 
Alexander  had  to  quit  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  to  retire  to  France.  In  the  midst  of 
the  commotion  and  strife  Victor  died  at 
Lucca,  a.d.  1164.  But  another  pontiff 
was  immediately  elected  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  namely,  Guido,  cardinal  of  St. 
Calixtus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pascal 
III.  and  who  was  acknowledged  by  the 
princes  of  Germany  in  the  diet  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  a.d.  1165.  Alexander  however  re- 
turned from  France  to  Italy,  prosecuted 
his  cause  with  some  success,  and  in  the 
Lateran  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  1167, 
deposed  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  before 
repeatedly  excommunicated,  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him.  But  not  long  after  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  emperor,  and  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Benevento,  and  leave 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  hands  of 
Pascal. 

11.  The  prospects  of  Alexander  seemed 
to  brighten  up  when  the  emperor,  after 
losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  a 
pestilential  disease,  was  obliged  against  his 
inclinations  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  when 
Pascal  was  removed  by  death, -a.d.  1168. 
But  his  expectations  were  soon  disap- 
pointed. For  the  opposite  faction  elected 
John,  abbot  of  Struma,  to  be  pontiff  with 
the  title  of  Calixtus  III. ;  and  the  empe- 
ror, though  absent  in  Germany  and  occu- 
pied with  various  wars  and  contests,  sup- 
ported the  new  pontiff  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  After  settling  a  partial  peace  in 
Germany,  the  emperor  in  1174  marched 
again  into  Italy  with  a  fine  army,  intending 
to  chastise  the  cities  and  republics  which 

Frederic  first  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy. 

1  These  events  are  carefully  investigated  by  the  illus- 
trious Count  Biinau,  History  of  Frederic  I.  written  in 
German,  p.  45,  49,  73,  3cc.  99,  105,  Sec. 


had  revolted  from  him.  If  success  had 
attended  this  expedition  of  the  emperor, 
he  would  doubtless  have  compelled  Alex- 
ander to  give  place  to  Calixtus.  But  he 
met  with  disappointments  and  reverses ; 
and  after  several  years  spent  in  alternate 
defeats  and  partial  victories,  being  dis- 
couraged by  so  many  discomfitures  and  dif- 
ficulties, he  concluded  a  peace  with  Alexan- 
der III.  and  a  truce  with  his  other  enemies 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1 177-2  Some  tell  us 
that  the  pontiff,  placing  his  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  the  suppliant  emperor,  repeated 
the  words  of  David,  Ps.  xci.  13.  But 
most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  report 
as  entirely  unsupported.3 

12.  Alexander  III.  whose  conflict  with 
Frederic  I.  procured  him  fame,  had  also  no 
slight  contention  with  Henry  II.  king  of 
England,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  council 
of  Clarendon  a.d.  1 164,  several  regulations 
were  enacted,  by  which  the  extent  of  the 
regal  power  in  respect  to  the  clergy,  was 
more  accurately  defined,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  cir- 
cumscribed within  narrower  limits.  Becket 
refused  to  submit  to  these  regulations, 
because  in  his  opinion  they  were  prejudi- 
cial to  the  divine  rights  both  of  the  church 
at  large  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Enmity 
now  took  place  between  the  king  and  the 
archbishop,  and  the  latter  fled  into  France 
to  Alexander  III.  who  was  then  an  exile 
there.  The  pontiff  and  the  king  of  France 
procured  a  sort  of  reconciliation,  and 
Becket  returned  to  England.  But  as  no 
means  could  induce  him  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  kin 2',  four  of  the  courtiers, 


2  These  transactions  are  well  illustrated  by  count 
Biinau,  ubi  supra,  p.  115 — 242.  To  which  add  Fortu- 
natus  Olmus,  Istoria  df-lla  venuta  a  T'cnetia  Occulta- 
mente  ntl.  an.  1177,  di  Papa  Alessandro  III.  Venice 
1622,  4to.;  and  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEvi,  torn, 
iv.  p.  249,  fee.;  Origincs  Guclplricce,  torn.  ii.  p.  379. 
&&;  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  April,  p.  46,  in  the  Life  of 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Bonneval ;  and  torn.  ii.  April,  p.  596, 
in  the  Lite  of  Galdinus  of  Milan,  which  two  ecclesias- 
tics acted  as  arbitrators  and  legates  in  negociating  this 
peace. 

3  See  Biinau,  ubi  supra,  p.  2 12  ;  Heumann,  Pcecilcs, 
torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  p.  145  ;  Biblioth.  Italique,  tome  vi.  p.  5, 
16,  and  the  writers  mentioned  by  Sagittarius,  Introd. 
in  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  639,  torn.  ii.  p.  609. 

•*  See  Matth.  Paris,  H'utoria  Major,  p.  82,  83,  101, 
102,104;  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnce  Brit.  torn.  i.  p. 
434,  &c.  [These  articles  of  Clarendon  or  constitutions 
as  they  are  called,  were  drawn  up  by  the  king  and  rati- 
fied in  a  full  assembly  of  the  great  lords,  barons,  and 
prelates  of  the  nation.  The  civilians  yielded  a  ready 
assent  to  them,  and  most  of  the  prelates  were  disposed 
to  do  the  same.  But  Becket  long  refused,  and  at  last 
very  reluctantly  subscribed  to  them.  Of  this  compli- 
ance he  afterwards  repented,  and  obtained  absolution 
from  the  pontiff,  who  at  the  same  time  disapproved 
most  of  the  articles  and  pronounced  them  null  and 
void.  The  articles  are  exhibited  in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
torn.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  1607,  &c.  with  the  papal  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  subjoined  to  each — Blur. 
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doubtless  with  the  kind's  privity,  assassi- 
nated him  in  the  church  before  the  altar, 
in  the  year  1 170. L  The  kiss  after  various 
altercations  had  to  make  such  expiations 


1  Guil.  Stephanides,  Hist.  Thomce  Cantwir.hn  Spark's 
Scriptorea  Rtrutn  Anglicar.  London,  1723,  fol.  p.  4; 
Lupus,  Epistofaet  Vita  Thnmce  Cuntunr.  EpixtoUe  item 
.it».randri  III.,  Lndoeici  VII.,  ffenrid  II.,  hi  hoc 
cauia,  ex  M  S.  faticano,  Brussels,  1682,  2  vols.  4to, 
and  in  the  "Works  of  Lupus  :  Natalis  Alexander,  Se- 
teetm  Hit.  Ecele*.  Capita,  scee.  12.  diss.  x.  p.  833,  Ac; 
Stapleton,  Tres  Thomce  sen  res  gr-stce  Thomce  Apostolr, 
S.  Thomce  Cantuar.  et  Thome  Mori,  Colon.  1612,  8vo. 
[Thomas  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  Taris.  Having  entered  into  the 
service  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
sent  to  Bologna  to  study  canon  law.  On  his  return  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbury;  and  not  long 
after  the  king  called  him  to  court,  and  made  him  lord 
chancellor  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Theobald  a.d. 
1162,  the  king  made  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
While  chancellor  he  had  served  the  king  with  great 
ability  and  lived  in  great  splendour.  But  he  now  as- 
sumed an  austere  mode  of  life,  and  became  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church  and  a 
rigid  disciplinarian.  To  restrain  the  usurpations  of 
the  clergy,  the  king  caused  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon to  be  enacted.  Against  these  and  all  other 
&  tempts  of  the  king  to  reform  abuses,  Becket  made 
strenuous  opposition  ;  and  exerting  his  high  powers  as 
primate  of  all  England,  and  possessing  great  and 
shining  talents,  and  at  the  same  time  supported  by  the 
Pope  and  by  the  king  of  France,  he  was  able  to  thwart 
all  the  plans  of  king  Henry.  The  king  therefore  caused 
him  to  Oe  prosecuted  for  malconduct  while  chancellor. 
He  was  also  arraigned  for  contempt  of  the  king,  and 
condemned  in  a  grand  council  of  the  nation  at  Nor- 
thampton .\.n.  1164.  Becket  now  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  soon  after  fled 
to  France.  Protected  by  the  pontiff  and  the  king  of 
France  he  treated  Henry  with  insolence  ;  and  at  length 
through  the  mediation  of  the  pontiff  and  the  king  of 
France,  Henry  and  Becket  were  so  far  reconciled  that 
the  latter  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see.  But  he 
DOW  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  dealt  out  his 
anathemas  and  censure3,  and  resisted  all  attempts  of 
the  ktag  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  was  now  in  Normandy.  The  archbishop  of 
York  and  several  noblemen,  whom  Becket  had  excom- 
municated, repaired  to  the  king  complaining  of  the 
treatment  they  received  from  Becket.  The  archbishop 
remarked  to  him  that  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  the  king 
could  never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
king  being  violently  agitated,  burst  forth  into  an  ex- 
clamation against  Ins  servants  whose  want  of  zeal,  he 
said,  had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the  machinations 
of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate.  Four  gentle- 
men of  his  household  overhearing  the  exclamation,  im- 
mediately formed  the  resolution  to  assassinate  Becket. 
They  asked  leave  to  go  to  England  and  set  out  forth- 
with, without  apprising  the  king  of  their  designs.  Soon 
after  they  were  gone,  the  king  conjectured  from  some 
circumstances  and  remarks  of  the  men  what  they  in- 
1  to  do  ;  and  he  .  after  them  com- 

manding them  not  to  lay  hands  on  the  primate.     But 
the  messengers  arrived  too  late,  the  deed  was  done. 
The  king  was  now  greatly  distressed,  and  took  every 
leans  to  clear  himself  of  suspicion  and  to 
pacify  the  Pope.     The  assaa  ins   fled  to    Home,   did 
■,  and  obtained  absolution  from  the  Pope  on 
on  of  perpetual  exile.     The  king  al<o  made  his 
submission  to  tfa  tfc  much  difficulty  ob- 

Elnme's  Hist. 
!».  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  328    361  ;  Bapin,  Hist.  <■!' 

■  1.  i.  p.  370. 

.  »n  lence  or 
>hn  of  Salisbury  and  edited  by 
Christi  'itli  :i  Quadrilo- 

gus  or  tii-   fourfold   lift  of   Beckel    by   Heril 

dn,  William  of  Canterbury,  .\hii  abbot  of  Deoche, 

and  John  of  Salisbury.— A/ur. 

histories  of  England  by  Lingard,  Turner,  Macintosh, 

.•  work  on  this  <  .di  -'- 

Life  and  Letter*  Becket,  Lond.  1846,  S  rols. 


for  this  crime  as  the  pontiff  dictated;  and 
in  the  year  1 173,  the  assassinated  archbishop 
was  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  or  the 
glorified  saints  of  the  highest  order.- 

13.  Alexander  III.  employed  not  only 
arms  but  also  artifice  and  the  influence  of 
councils  and  laws,  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church,  and  especially  to 
confirm  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
For  (I.)  in  a  council  at  Rome  a.d.  1179, 
called  the  third  Lateran  council,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  commotion  so  often  produced 
by  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  he  or- 
dained that  the  right  of  voting  should  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  cardinals ;  and  that 
the  person  who  had  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  college  of  cardinals  should  be  con- 
sidered the  legitimate  pontiff.  This  con- 
stitution has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Thus  from  that  period  the  election  of  pon- 
tiffs assumed  the  forms  which  it  still  re- 
tains ;  and  not  only  the  people  but  even  the 
clergy  of  Rome  were  wholly  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  it.  (II.)  In  the  same 
council  he,  the  first  of  all  the  pontiffs, 
sanctioned  a  crusade  against  heretics  who 
were  then  troubling  the  church  at  large, 
and  especially  certain  provinces  of  France.3 
(III.)  He  took  from  bishops  and  councils 
the  right  of  designating  the  persons  who 
might  be  worshipped  as  saints,  or  placed 
canonization,  as  it  is  called,  among  the 
greater  causes,  that  is,  such  as  are  to  be 
decided  solely  by  the  pontiff.4  (IV.) 
Omitting  some  things  of  minor  importance, 
we  add  this  only,  :hat  he  actually  put 
in  operation  the  power  claimed  by  the  pon- 
tiffs since  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  namely, 
that  of  creating  kings.  For  in  the  year 
1179  he  conferred  the  title  of  king  on 
Alphonsus  I.  duke  of  Portugal,  who  had 
previously  under  Lucius  II.  made  his  ter- 
ritory tributary  to  the  church  of  Rome.9 


8vo,  which  he  published  as  a  sequel  to  his  edition  of 
the  various  lives  of  the  archbishop  written  in  Latin  l>y 
his  contemporaries,  published  in  9  vols.  8vo,  and  of  his 
Epittolce,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1 8  1 1 .  — 11. 

2  Bulssus,  //  •/■  /•<•/.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  328,  ftp.. 
and  for  his  festival,  p.  397  ;  Colonia,  Hist.  Litter,  de 
la  Ville  de  Lynn,  tome  ii.  p.  249, 

3  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Setectu    Hist.    I 

pita,  sajcul.  xii.  diss.  i.v.  p.  SID,  where  he  treats  at  large 
of  this  council ;  also  llarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par. 
ii.  p.  ir>7i,  &c.  [Maelaine  is  stumbled  that  Mc 
and  others  should  call  this  the  third  Lateran  council, 
when  it  appears  there  bad  boon  six  or  eight  councils 
previously  held  there.  Bui  there  was  no  mistsfce  made 
op  \|i.-'ioini.    This  was  the  third  general  council  of  the 

i,  all  the  preceding,  except  t-.\<>.  having 
i>n>\  Incial  councils.     Biur. 

1  The  m:'.;,  i  t  of  canonizations  has  been  treated  undi  r 
the  ninth  and  truth  cental*  s.  p.  306,  3 10  ;  end  I 
pontifical  elections  under  the  elevt  nth  century,  p.  3.">7. 
with  the  not  led. 

■  Barooius,    Annates,  ad  son.   1179;    Innocent  HI. 

.  .  lib.  i.  ep.  19,  torn.  I.  p      i-  •  '     l;  '  ' ' e-     t11 
ihould  be  rem<  mb  n  I  that    U<  sand  a  ill.  onl 
Brmed  the  title  of  king  t<>  Alphonsus,  it  having  long 
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14.  Lucius  III.  who  was  previously 
Ubald,  bishop  of  Ostia,  was  the  first  pontiff 
elected  solely  by  the  cardinals,  according 
to  the  regulations  of  Alexander  III.  His 
reign,  which  commenced  a.d.  1181,  was  a 
turbulent  one;  for  he  was  twice  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  citizens,  who  no  doubt 
disliked  a  pontiff  elected  contrary  to  the 
ancient  custom,  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  He  therefore 
died  an  exile  at  Verona,  a.d.  1185.  His 
successor,  Hubert  Crivelli,  bishop  of  Milan, 
known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of 
Urban  III.  died  of  grief  on  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  a.d. 
1187,  after  performing  nothing  of  much 
importance.1  The  next  pontiff,  Gregory 
VIII.  previously  Albert  of  Benevento  and 
chancellor  of  the  church  of  Rome,  died  in 
the  second  month  of  his  pontificate.  After 
him  Clement  III.  previously  Paul,  bishop 
of  Palestrina,  reigned  longer;  for  he  con- 
tinued to  the  fourth  year  and  died  a.d. 
1191,  yet  few  of  his  deeds  are  worthy  the 
notice  of  posterity.2  More  famous  was 
Coelestine  III.  who  before  his  election  was 
Hyacinth  of  Rome  and  cardinal  deacon; 
for  in  the  year  1194  he  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict the  emperor  Henry  VI.  and  Leopold 
duke  of  Austria,  for  having  imprisoned 
king  Richard  of  England  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land;  and  also  Alphonso  X. 
king  of  Gallicia  and  Leon,  on  account  of 
an  incestuous  marriage;  and  he  commanded, 
though  without  effect,  Philip  Augustus,  the 
king  of  France,  to  receive  back  his  repu- 
diated wife  Ingelburga.3  But  this  pontiff, 
and  nearly  all  the  others  of  the  present 
century,  were  outdone  and  eclipsed  by  the 
pontiff  elected  near  the  end  of  the  century 
a.d.  1198,  namely,  Lothair,  count  of  Signi, 
a  cardinal  deacon,  who  assumed  the  ponti- 
fical name  of  Innocent  III.     But  his  reism 


before  been  applied  to  him  by  his  army  and  by  some 
neighbouring  princes.  See  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron,  ad 
ann.  1139,  sec.  xxiii. — Mur. 

1  He  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric I.  and  quarrelled  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
But  he  could  not  coerce  him,  because  the  German 
bishops  adhered  to  the  emperor.  He  once  resolved  to 
excommunicate  Frederic ;  but  the  people  of  Verona 
where  he  resided  would  not  allow  of  such  a  transaction 
in  their  city.  Sec  Schmidt's  Kirchcngeschichte,  vol. 
vi.  p.  219,  &c— Mm  . 

2  The  most  important  of  his  acts  was  his  compro- 
mise with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  by  which  he  gave  the 
city  a  new  form  of  government,  yet  retained  the  su- 
preme power  in  his  own  hands.  He  therefore  made 
Rome  the  place  of  his  residence ;  whereas  his  three 
immediate  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  reside  there. 
See  Baronius,  Auuafes,  ad  ann.  1183,  no.  23. — Mur. 

:i  Though  the  king  did  not  retreat  when  the  interdict 
was  laid  on  him,  yet  as  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  brother  to  Ingelburga,  continued  to 
prosecute  the  matter,  Philip  concluded  to  end  the  con- 
test by  restoring  his  queen.  See  Daniel's  Hist,  of 
France,  English  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  420,  Sec  —  Mur. 


will  properly  be  described  under  the  fol- 
lowing century. 

15.  Of  the  flagitious  conduct,  the  frauds, 
ignorance,  and  corruption  of  the  infe- 
rior bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the 
whole  history  of  these  times,  and  the  laws 
of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  afford  ample 
testimony.4  It  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  the  monks  were  in  higher  repute  than 
the  secular  clergy ;  for  being  bound  by 
their  vows  and  by  their  respective  rules  of 
life,  they  had  fewer  opportunities  of  com- 
mitting crimes.  And  yet  these  monks, 
who  claimed  pre-eminence  in  the  church 
and  despised  and  inveighed  against  both 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  regular  canons,0 
had  in  most  places  departed  entirely  from 
their  institutions  and  rules,  and  exhibited 
to  the  public,  patterns  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness rather  than  of  virtue.6  The  Clunia- 
censians  were  for  a  long  time  the  best  and 
most  devout  among  the  Benedictines  ;  but 
under  their  abbot  Pontius,  being  loaded 
with  wealth  and  riches  by  the  liberality  of 
the  pious,  they  entirely  laid  aside  their  for- 
mer strictness  and  copied  after  the  base 
lives  of  the  other  Benedictines.  And  though 

4  "The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age  had  renounced  a1.! 
immediate  subordination  to  the  magistrate ;  they  openlv 
pretended  to  an  exemption  in  criminal  accusations 
from  a  trial  before  courts  of  justice,  and  were  gradually 
introducing  a  like  exemption  in  civil  causes.  Spiritual 
penalties  alone  could  be  inflicted  on  their  offences ; 
and  as  the  clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  England, 
and  many  of  them  were  consequently  of  very  low  charac- 
ters, crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  murders,  robberies,  adul- 
teries, rapes,  were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by 
the  ecclesiastics.  It  had  been  found,  for  instance,  on 
inquiry  that  no  less  than  a  hundred  murders  had  since 
the  king's  accession  [a.d.  1154 — 1163],  been  perpe- 
trated by  men  of  that  profession,  who  had  never  been 
called  to  account  for  those  offences  {Jfhubr.  p.  394  \ 
and  holy  orders  were  become  a  full  protection  for  all 
enormities.  A  clerk  in  Worcestershire  having  debauched 
a  gentleman's  daughter,  had  at  this  time  proceeded  to 
murder  the  father  ;  and  the  general  indignation  against 
this  crime  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an 
abuse  which  was  become  so  palpable,  and  to  require 
that  the  clerk  should  be  delivered  up  and  receive  con- 
dign punishment  from  the  magistrate  (Fitz-Steph.  p. 
33,  Hist.  Quad.  p.  32).  Becket  insisted  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  and  confined  the  criminal  in  the 
bishop's  prison  lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  king's  offi- 
cers, and  maintained  that  no  greater  punishment  could 
be  inflicted  on  him  than  degradation.  And  when  the 
king  demanded  that  immediately  after  he  was  degraded 
he  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  primate  as- 
serted that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon 
the  same  accusation,  and  for  the  same  offence." 
Hume's  Hist,  of  Engl.  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  reign  of  Henry 
II.  p.  333,  334.— Mur. 

5  See  the  epistle  of  Rupert  Tuitiensis,  in  Martene's 
Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  torn.  i.  p.  283,  &c.  who  places 

the  monks  before  the  apostles  themselves. 

6  See  Nigel  Wireker.  an  English  poet  of  much  wit, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  his 
Speculum  Sluttorum  or  BruneBus,  a  poem  often  pub- 
lished and  in  which  he  severely  lashes  the  several 
orders  of  monks  of  his  age,  sparing  almost  none  except 
the  Carthusians.  [This  poem,  among  other  editions, 
was  published  at  Frankfort,  1602,  and  at  Wolfenbuttlc, 
1662,  8vo.  In  it  an  ass  is  represented  as  wishing  to 
exchange  his  short  tail  for  a  long  one,  indicative  of  a 
monk  aspiring  after  an  abbey. —  Schl.]  Also  Bernard's 
Considerationes  ad  Eugenium,  lib.  hi.  cap.  iv. 
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some  of  the  succeeding  abbots  endeavoured 
to  cure  the  evil,  their  efforts  fell  far  below 
their  wishes  and  their  expectations ;  nor 
could  the  primitive  sanctity  of  Cluny  ever 
be  restored.1 

16.  Among  the  Cistercians,  who  were 
neither  so  old  nor  so  rich  an  order  as  the 
Cluniacensians,  there  was  far  more  appear- 
ance of  innocence  and  sanctity.  Hence  a 
large  share  of  the  respectability  which  the 
Cluniacensians  had  enjoyed  was  transferred 
to  the  Cistercians;  and  they  increased 
daily  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power.  No 
man  in  this  age  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  this  order  than  the  cele- 
brated abbot  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Bernard, 
a  man  of  immense  influence  throughout 
Christian  Europe,  one  who  could  effect 
whatever  he  pleased,  often  merely  by  his 
word  or  nod,  and  could  dictate  even  to 
kings  what  they  must  do.  He  is  therefore 
justly  called  the  second  parent  and  founder 
of  the  Cistercian  order;  and  both  in  France 
and  in  Germany  this  order  was  called  from 
him  the  Bernardine  order.2  A  hundred 
and  sixty  monasteries  owed  their  origin  or 
their  regulations  to  him ;  and  when  he  died 
he  left  seven  hundred  monks  in  his  monas- 
tery of  Clairvaux.  Among  his  disciples 
there  were  many  who  became  archbishops 
and  bishops,  besides  one  sovereign  pontiff, 
Eugene  III. 

17.  But  this  prosperity  of  the  Cistercians 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Cluniacensians, 
and  produced,  first,  strong  dislike  and 
afterwards  open  quarrels  between  these  two 
opulent  and  powerful  orders.  Each  of 
them  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ; 
but  they  differed  in  dress  and  in  the  regu- 
lations superadded  to  the  rule.  The  Clu- 
niacensians accused  the  Cistercians  of  too 
great  austerity;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Cistercians  taxed  the  Cluniacensians 
with  having  abandoned  their  former  sanc- 
tity and  regular  discipline,  which  was 
strictly  true.  St.  Bernard,  the  oracle  and 
guardian  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the  year 
1127  first  attacked  the  Cluniacensians  in 
writing.  St.  Peter  Maurice,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  replied  to  him  with  much  modesty. 
The  controversy  was  now  propagated  far- 
ther, and  extended  over  other  countries  of 
Europe.8     To  this  contest,  another  of  great 

1  See,  beside   many   others,   \in  c -nc's  dmplutitna 

CoBectiO  Monnm.    lit.  torn.  i\.  p,   1119. 

8  See  Mahillon,  Annates  Orm.  Bentd.  toin.  vi.  pas- 
sim; ami  in  his  lite  of  st.  Bernard  prefixed  f<>  his 
edition  of  Bernard*!  works;  Ifanrlques,  Annate* 
Cittercieruet,  nearly  throughout  the  second  volume, 
and  In  a  part  of  the  third. 

:1  Bernard'!  Apotogim    tor.  to  his  hook  is  entitled) 

amontf  his   Op,  in.  torn.  i.    p,     >.'.'{     583.      The   reply    of 

Clenlaoensts,  ramamed    VenerabiUs,  i^  extant 

among  his  epistles,  lib.  i-  ep.  2s,  in  the  Bibtioth.  Cltfi- 


warmth  was  added  respecting  tithes.  In 
the  year  1132,  Innocent  II.  among  other 
new  privileges  conferred  on  the  Cistercians, 
exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tithes 
on  their  lands ;  and  as  many  of  these  lands 
had  paid  tithes  to  the  Cluniacensians,  they 
were  greatly  offended  at  this  indulgence  of 
the  pontiff,  and  entered  into  warm  contro- 
versy both  with  the  Cistercians  and  with 
the  pontiff  himself.  In  the  year  1155  this 
controversy  was  in  some  way  adjusted, 
but  how  does  not  clearly  appear.4 

18.  Of  the  regular  canons  whose  origin 
was  in  the  preceding  century,  many  spent 
their  time  much  better  than  the  crowd  of 
monks  did ;  and  they  were  not  unserviceable 
to  the  church  by  keeping  schools  here  and 
there,  and  by  performing  other  offices.5 
And  as  the  pious  and  the  good  therefore 
treated  them  with  much  kindness,  and  as 
they  were  often  put  in  possession  of  the 
goods  of  the  unprincipled  monks,  the  latter 
loaded  them  with  abuse.  The  canons  on 
the  contrary  assailed  the  monks  both  orally 
and  in  writings,  and  maintained  that  they 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  sacred  offices 
and  honours,  and  to  live  in  their  cloisters 
secluded  from  the  intercourse  of  men. 
Hence  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  arose 
between  the  monks  and  the  canons,  re- 
specting their  comparative  merits  and  rank, 
in  which  both  parties  went  to  extremes.6 
On  the  side  of  the  monks,  among  others, 
the  following  eminent  men  in  particular 
engaged  ardently  in  the  contest,  namely, 
Peter  Abelard,  Hugo  of  Amiens,  and  Ru- 
pert of  Duytz:  the  cause  of  the  canons 
was  defended,  among  others,  by  Philip 
Harveng,  abbot  of  Good  Hope.7  The  re- 
mains of  this  old  controversy  are  visible  at 
the  present  day  [1760]. 

19.  To  the  Benedictine  order  a  new  sect 
was  added  near  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  namely,  the  order  of  Fontevraud 
[Fontis  Ebraldi],  so  named  from  the  place 
where  its  first  monastery  was  erected,  on 
the  confines  of  Anders  and  Tours,  then  a 


niacens.  torn.  i.  p.  657—  G95  ;  add  the  Dialogttt  inter 
Cluniacensem  ct  Cistcrcieiisem,  published  by  Martene, 
Thetaur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  v.  p.  1573 — 1613.  Ccmpare 
Mahillon,  Annates  Bened.  tom.  vi.  p.  80,  ftc.  and  Bfan- 
riquez,  Annates  Cister.  tom.  i.  p.  28,  ftc.  [Henry, 
Hist.  Eadet.  livr.  lxvii.  sec.  49,  50. —  Afar. 

4  See  Manriqucz,  Annul tt  CUter,  torn.  i.  p.  •J.'.Vl,  ftc.  : 
Mahillon,  Annates  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p    SIS,   179,  and  his 
preface  to  the  Opp.  S.  lirrnardi;   1  >e  Lannes,  H 
Pontiftcai  (f  Innocent  II.  p.  08,  &e>  7!',  ftc. ;  Bertius, 
I)    Btemptione  Cuterc.a  Decintu. 

'  Bee  the    Hist.  I.itdr.  </■'  A/   France,  tome  i\.  p. 
112,  ft*. 

'•   Bee    I.ainheitiis,     Eputola,    in   Marti  tie's   TLcsaicr. 
An  coot.  torn.  i.  p.  .'{J'.',  ftc. 

7  Abelard,    Opp,  \>.  828,  ed.  Parle,  1616,    Ito; 

tetle's    Th,  „nir.    Jn.  cdot.  torn.    \ 

and  \\\>  AmpUuima   Coltectio,  tom,  i\.  p.  ''7' 
Barrenglua,  Opera,  \  nay,  1691,  kA 
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wild  spot  beset  with  thorns.  Its  founder 
was  Robert  of  Arbriscelles,  first  an  eremite 
and  then  a  monk,  who  prescribed  for  his 
followers  of  both  sexes  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  but  with  the  addition  of  some 
singular  and  very  austere  regulations. 
Among  these  regulations  a  very  remarkable 
and  altogether  peculiar  one  was,  that  he 
united  the  monasteries  for  the  two  sexes, 
and  subjected  both  the  men  and  women  to 
the  government  of  a  female,  professedly  in 
accordance  with  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  commended  St.  John  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  and  would  have  him  to  obey 
her  as  a  mother.1  Robert  was  equally  suc- 
cessful with  the  other  founders  of  new 
[monastic]  sects  in  those  times ;  for  the 
novelty  of  the  institution  and  the  singu- 
larity of  its  form  allured  great  numbers  to 
embrace  it.  But  he  fell  under  strong  sus- 
picion of  having  undue  and  illicit  fami- 
liarity with  females,  from  which  his  modern 
disciples  use  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  vindicate  his  character.2 

20.  Xorbert,  a  German,  and  subse- 
quently archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  discipline  of  the 
regular  canons,  which  was  now  sinking  in 
many  places,  and  wholly  prostrate  in  others. 
For   this  purpose,    in  the    year    1121    he 


established  a  new  sect  at  Premontre,  in 
Champagne,3  which,  recommending  itself 
by  sobriety  of  life  and  manners  and  culti- 
vating literature  and  the  useful  arts,  at 
once  extended  itself  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  a  little  time  acquired  immense 
riches.4  But  this  prosperity  of  the  order 
soon  extinguished  their  primitive  zeal,  and 
plunged  the  Prasmonstratensians  into  all 
kinds  of  vice.  They  followed  the  rule 
called  St.  Augustine's,  but  with  some  slight 
alterations  and  the  addition  of  certain 
severe  laws,  whose  authority  and  influence 
however  did  not  long  survive  their  author. 5 
21.  About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
one  Berthold,  a  Calabrian,  with  a  few  com- 
panions, migrated  to  Mount  Carmel  [in 
Palestine],  and  in  the  place  where  the 
prophet  Eli  as  of  old  is  said  to  have  hid 
himself,  built  an  humble  cottage  with  a 
chapel,  in  which  he  and  his  associates  led 
a  laborious  and  solitary  life.  As  others 
continued  to  unite  themselves  with  these 
residents  on  Mount  Carmel,  Albert,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  prescribed 
for  them  a  rule  of  life,  which  the  pontiffs 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  their  authority 
and  also  changed  in  various  respects,  and 


1  Peter  Abelard,  Opera,  p.  38,  whoso  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  the  form  still  retained  by  the  order,  and 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  notwithstanding  Mabillon, 
from  his  zeal  for  the  Benedictine  fraternity,  labours 
after  a  sort  to  invalidate  it  in  his  Annates  Benedict. 
torn.  v.  p.  123.  Concerning  this  Robert  and  his  order, 
see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  iii.  Februar.  p.  593,  &c.  ; 
Dion.  Sammarthanus,  Gallia  Christian*,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1311,  &c. ;  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  ii.  art. 
Fontevraud,  p.  1187,  &c.  ;  Helyot,  Hut.  det  Ordres. 
tome  vi.  p.  83.  On  the  present  state  of  Fontevraud  see 
Moleon.  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  108,  Sec.  and  Martene's 
Voyage  Litter,  de  Deux  Ben^dictins,  par.  ii.  p.  I,  &c. 

3  The  epistles  of  Godfrey  of  Vendome,  and  of  Marbod, 
in  which  Robert  is  severely  censured,  are  well  known. 
In  what  manner  these  accusations  are  answered  by  the 
monks  of  Fontevraud  may  be  learned  from  Jo.  Do  la 
Mainferme,  Clypeus  Xascentis  Ordinis  Fonttbrahlennx, 
Paris,  1684,  8vo,  and  his  Diss^rtationes  in  Ep 
contra  Bobertum  de  Arbrissello,  Saumur,  1682,  Svo. 
There  was  a  dispute  on  this  subject  with  Peter  Bayle. 
.See  the  Dissertation  Apologetique  pour  le  Bienhcurev.x 
Bob.  d'  Arbrisselles  sur  ce  qu'en  a  dit  M.  Bayle,  Ant- 
werp, 1701,  8vo;  not  to  mention  Mabillon,  A  anal'* 
Bened.  torn.  v.  and  vi.  p.  9,  10,  and  many  others.— [The 
founder  of  this  order,  Robert  or  Rodbert,  was  born 
about  a.d.  1017  at  Arbrissel,  seven  leagues  from  Ren- 
nes,  became  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris  in  1074,  as- 
sisted the  bishop  of  Rennes,  was  made  arch-presbyter 
in  1085,  formed  a  college  of  regular  canons  in  1091, 
ie  famous  as  a  preacher,  resigned  an  abbacy  in 
1098  to  travel  and  preach,  set  up  the  monastery  of 
Fontevraud  in  1100,  and  employed  several  succeeding 
years  in  travelling  about  France  and  establishing  mo- 
nasteries, till  his  death  in  the  year  1117.  His  order  was 
confirmed  by  the  pontiff  in  1113;  and  Bertrade  (for- 
merly queen  of  France)  was  the  first  lady  abbess.  She 
died  in  1115.  About  a.d.  1700  the  order  was  divided 
into  four  provinces,  those  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Au- 
vergne,  and  Bretagne,  which  collectively  contained 
fifty-seven  priories.  See  Bayle,  Dictiotmaire,  art. 
Fontevraud ;  and  Baillet,  Vies  de.i  Saint*,  tome  i.  Feb. 
p.  325,  Sec—  M'tr. 


3  Premontre,  the  original  seat  of  this  order,  is  placed 
by  Mosheim  and  by  Helyot  in  Champagne,  by  Ma- 
claine  in  Picardy,  and  by  some  maps  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  It  is  situated  indeed  near  the  borders  of  all 
three;  but  according  to  Busching's  Geography  (vol. 
ii.  p.  373,  ed.  5  Hamb.  1764),  the  last-mentioned  is  the 
true  location  ;  for  Premontre  belongs  to  the  Laonnois, 
a  dependence  of  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France. — 

Von  Einem. 

4  The  religious  of  this  order  were  at  first  so  poor 
that  they  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own  but  a 
single  ass,  which  served  to  carry  the  wood  they  cut 
down  every  morning  and  sent  to  Laon  in  order  to*  pur- 
chase bread.  But  in  a  short  time  they  received  so 
many  donations  and  built  so  many  monasteries,  that 
thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  this  order  they  had 
above  a  hundred  abbeys  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
process  of  time  the  order  increased  so  prodigiously  that 
it  had  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
amounting  to  1000  abbeys,  300  provostships.  a  vast 
number  of  priories,  and  500  nunneries.  But  this  num- 
ber is  now  greatly  diminished.  Besides  what  they  lost 
in  Protestant  countries,  of  65  abbeys  which  they  had  in 
Italy  there  is  not  one  now  remaining. — Mail. 

5  Sec  Helyot.  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  ii.  p.  156.  and 
the  writers  cited  by  him  ;  Van  der  Sterre,  J'ita  S. 
Xorberti  PrcBmonstratensrum  Patriarchs,  Antw.  165S. 
Svo;  Hugo,  Vie  de  S.  Norberi,  Luxemb.  1704,  4to  ; 
add  Laimoi  (though  sometimes  uncandid),  Inquisitio 
in  Pricilegia  Ordinis  Prcvmonstrat.  cap.  i.  ii.  in  his 
Opp.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  448,  Sec.  On  the  present  state 
of  the  place  and  the  monastery  of  Premontre,  see  Mai-- 
tene's  Voyage  Litter,  de  Deux  Bened.  tome  ii.  p.  49,  &c. 
[The  Pra?monstratenses,  or  monks  of  Premontre,  vul- 
garly called  White  Canons,  came  first  into  E-. 

a.d.  1146.  Their  first  monastery,  called  New-House, 
was  built  in  Lincolnshire  by  Peter  De  Saulia.  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Martial.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  order  in  question  had  twenty-seven  monasteries  in 
England.— Mad.  [They  had  six  monasteries  in  Scot- 
land—four in  Galloway;  one  near  Stranraer,  and 
the  others  at  Hnlywood,  Whithorn,  and  Tongland  ; 
one  at  Dryburgh,  and  one  at  Feme  in  Ross.  Keith's 
Scott.  Bis/i.  p.  398,  &c  This  order  had  also  several 
houses  in  Ireland.—  /?. 
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when  it  was  found  too  rigorous  and  bur- 
densome mitigated  it  considerably.1  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order  of 
Carmelites,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  subsequently  passed  from  Syria  into 
Europe,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
mendicant  orders.  The  Carmelites  them- 
selves reject  with  disdain  this  account  of 
their  origin,  and  most  strenuously  contend 
that  the  holy  prophet  Ellas  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  parent  and  founder  of 
their  society.2  But  they  are  able  to  per- 
suade very  few  (or  rather  none  out  of  their 
society)  that  their  origin  was  so  ancient 
and  illustrious;  and  many,  even  in  the 
Romish  communion,  treat  their  pretensions 
with  Great  severity.3 


1  I  have  here  followed  principally  Papebroch,  an  ac- 
curate writer  on  this  subject,  and  well  supported  by 
authorities,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  mense 
Aprili,  torn.  iii.  p.  774 — «02.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Carmelites  moved  a  great  contest  with  this  learned 
Jesuit  at  the  court  of  Some,  for  disparaging  the  dignity 
and  antiquity  of  their  order.  The  history  of  this  long 
contest  is  given  by  Helyot,  HiU.  dps  Ordres,  tome  i.  p. 
282,  &c.  It  was  terminated  in  the  year  1  COS  by  Inno- 
cent XII.  who  imposed  silence  on  both  parties.  [The 
Carmelites  accused  Papebroch  before  the  pontiff  Inno- 
cent XII.  alleging  that  the  volumes  of  the  Acta  S'tnc- 
lorum  which  bore  his  name  were  full  of  errors.  The 
pontiff  referred  the  case  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
index.  The  Carmelites  being  in  high  repute  in  Spain 
brought  these  books  before  the  Inquisition  of  that 
country  in  the  year  1691 ;  and  by  that  tribunal  the  14 
volumes  for  March,  April,  and  May,  were  condemned 
a.d.  1695.  Papebroch  and  his  friends  however  ob- 
tained liberty  to  offer  to  the  Inquisition  a  vindication 
of  these  volumes;  but  all  their  controversial  writings 
with  the  Carmelites  were,  in  the  year  1697,  proscribed 
by  the  Inquisition.  The  next  year  the  pope  interposed, 
commanding  both  parties  to  be  silent  and  to  drop  the 
whole  controversy. — Mur. 

2  Of  the  many  Carmelite  writers  who  have  written 
upon  this  subject,  the  neatest  and  most  concise  is 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  French  Carmelite,  in  his  Disu  rtatio 
Hit  tor.  T/teol.  in  qua  Patriarchatus  Ordinis  Carmeli- 
turum  Prophctce  Eliai  Vindication  Paris,  16-T2,  mo. 
The  modern  writers  on  this  contro\xr>y  with  Pape- 
broch are  far  more  tedious. 

3  See  Harduin's  Opp.  Potthumap.  642,  &c. ;  Labat, 
Voyage  en  Etpagne  t-t  Italic,  tome  iii.  p.  »7  ;  Courayer, 
Exame7i  de*  Defautt  Theologiquet,  tome  i.  p.  45.r>,  &c. 
[The  pretentions  of  the  Carmelites  to  an  antiquity 
reaching  back  to  the  time  of  Elijah  are  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  they  should 
dare  to  hazard  their  reputation  by  advancing  such  pre- 

The  rule  prescribed  to  them  by  Albert,  a.d. 

1205,  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  and  it  required  them 

to  confine  them  their  cells  except  when  at 

Qd  their  time  in  prayer;  to  pot 

[dual  property;  to  fast  from  the  feast  of  the  holy 

cross  till  Easter,  except  on  Sundays;  to  abstain  from 

flesh  altogether,    to  labour  with   their  hands; 

and  to  lence  from 

of  the  next  day.     This  rule  was  mitigated 

lOcent  IV.     On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Saracen  I,  a  i>.    i !  ,  rja.     Some 

■  ily,  and  <.: 
Prance,     i  I  ,;„1  had 

about  forty  hou  ;  country.     In  the  li.'th  a  n- 

paniah  lady,  urn 
the  or  L  into  two  >•:  ;  -  i.  The 

.;•  d  the 
mitigated  or  moderate;  the  reformed  <>r  the* 
strict  observanc  l  bare-fool  d  Cam 

-<•  they   Wei  :•   I        The  form 

triboted  Into  forty  pi  abject  to  one  g 


22.  We  will  now  mention  the  principal 
writers,  both  Greeks  and  Latins.  Among 
the  former,  the  most  noted  in  after  times 
were  the  following:  —  Philip  Solitarius, 
whose  Dioptra  or  dispute  between  the  soul 
and  the  body  is  sufficiently  known  ;4  Eustra- 
tius,  who  defended  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins  and  explained  some 
books  of  Aristotle;5  Euthymius  Zigabenus, 
who  on  account  of  his  Panoply  against  all 
Heretics  and  his  expositions  of  the  scrip- 
tures, may  be  ranked  among  the  principal 
writers  of  the  age;G  John  Zonaras,  whose 
Annals  with  some  other  works  are  still 
preserved;"  Michael  Glycas,  who  also  de- 
voted himself  to  history  and  to  some  other 
species  of  writing;8  Constantine  Harmeno- 
pulus,  a  respectable  writer  on  both  civil 
and  canon  law  ;9  Andronicus  Camaterus, 
a  strenuous  polemic  against  the  Latins  and 
the  Armenians  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Greeks;10  Eustathius  of  Thessalonica,  the 
most  learned  Greek  of  his  time,  and  the 


The  latter  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  became 
divided  into  the  congregation  of  Spain  containing  six 
provinces,  and  the  congregation  of  Italy  embracing  all 
the  rest. —  Mur.  [They  had  nine  or  ten  houses  in 
Scotland.     Keith,  uli  .upra,  p.  454,  &c. — R. 

1  Little  is  known  of  this  Grecian  Monk,  who  flou- 
rished a.i>.  110-3.  His  Dioptra  or  Dialogue  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  on  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  man's  life,  is  extant  only  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  l'ontanus,  Ingoldstadt,  1604,  4to,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxi. —  Mur.  [See  respecting 
him  Fabricius,  BiOlio.  Grceca,  torn.  vi.  p.  566 — 7,  lib.  v. 
can.  v. —  It. 

*  See  note  3,  p.  397.— Mur. 

6  See  Simon's  Critique  de  la  BiLlio.  Eccles.  is  M. 
Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  318,  324.  [Euthymius  was  a  monk 
highly  esteemed  by  Alexius  Comnenus  for  his  erudi- 
tion, and  flourished  about  a.d.  1116.  The  Panoplia 
Dogmnlica  Orthodo-ce  Fidei  aduersus  omnes  Ilcercses,  is 
a  compilation  from  the  Fathers  made  by  order  of  the 
emperor  and  with  the  aid  of  several  assistants,  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  against  all 
its  opposers.  It  is  published  (but  not  entire)  by  Gre- 
goras  at  Tergovist  in  Wallachia,  1710,  fol.  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms  and  on  the  four  Gospels  were 
published  together  in  Gr.  Verona,  1530,  and  the  latter 
by  Mattha-i,  Lips.  1792,  8vo.  All  his  published  works 
are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  BiLlio.  Patr.  torn.  six. 
—Mm-. 

7  See  note  5,  p.  396.— Mur. 

3  Some  have  placed  Glycas  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  See  Lami,  Dxs.  de  Gluea,  prefixed  to  his 
DeHeite  Vtrorum  Eruditor.  torn.  i.  [See  a  notice  of  him 
in  note  4,  p.  396. —  Mur. 

9  Constantino  Harmenopulus  was  a  learned  civilian 
and  judge  at  Thessalonica.  Cave  and  others  suppose 
he  flourished  a.d.  1150,  but  some  place  him  two  centu- 
ries later  or  about  a.d.  1380.  His  best  wort  is  his 
lTpoxeipoy  yo/JLUiv  or  manual  of  <*i\  i  1  law,  edit*  1.  <ir.  an  I 
Lat.  with  not  ;.  1687|  ito.  His  Epitome  Dici- 
norum  Sterorumque  Canonum,  Gr.  and  I. at.  is  In 
Launch  Gr.  torn.  i.  So  also  hi-<  /. 
Sectu  H&mticis  and  'tracts. — Mur. 

10  A  ndronious  Camertems  was  prefect  al  i 
nople  ami  tilled  other  high  offices  under  Manu<  I 

i.  mu  l.D.  I  ififi,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  erudition 

He  wrote  Advertui  Latin 
logue  between  Manual  and  r  rdlnals  then 

.ii  <  •(,::  lion  of  thi 

Spirit;   also  a  dispute  of  the  emperor  with  Pel 
Armenian  d  .'.or;  and  a  trad  on  the  two  natures  of 
t,  and  other  subjects.      Mur, 
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well-known  commentator  on  Homer; ]  Theo- 
dorus  Balsamon,  who  expended  much  la- 
bour in  expounding  and  digesting  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Greeks.2 

>  See  note  2,  p.  396.—  Mur. 

2  For  a  fuller  account  of  all  these  writers,  see  Fabri- 
cius,  Biblio  Grceca.  [Theodorus  Balsamon  was  deacon, 
nomophylax,  chartophylax,  and  librarian  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  though  he  never  took  possession  of  his  see,  it 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1180  and  lived  till  a.d.  1203  or  longer.  He  was  the 
most  learned  Greek  of  his  time  and  a  powerful  adver- 
sary against  the  Latin  church.  His  works  are  com- 
mentaries on  the  apostolic  canons,  the  councils  and 
canonical  epistles  of  the  fathers  (  edited  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  Justell,  and  still  better  by  Beveridge,  Oxon.  1672, 
fol.);  Commentaries  on  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius 
(edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Justell,  1615,  4to,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Juris  Ca?io?i.  torn,  ii.);  a  collection  of  ec- 
clesiastical constitutions)  in  the  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon, 
torn.  ii.  ) ;  and  several  other  treatises  on  particular 
points  and  questions  in  ecclesiastical  law,  which  were 
published  by  Leunclavius  and  Cotelier. 

The  other  Greek  writers  of  this  century  were  the 
following  : — 

Nicetus  Seidus,  an  antagonist  of  the  Latins  .a.d.  1110. 
from  whom  Leo  Allatius  has  made  some  extracts,  De 
Consensu,  &c.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  &c. 

Nicetus  Byzantinus,  a  philosopher,  i.e.  a  monk,  a.  d. 
1120,  who  wrote  a  Defence  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon 
against  the  prince  of  Armenia,  which  is  quoted  by  Leo 
Allatius,  ubi  supra,  and  published  entire,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
in  the  Gr.  Orthod.  torn.  i. 

Georgius,  metropolitan  of  Corcyra  a.d.  1136,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer  and  negociator  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Latins. 

Antonius  Melissa,  a  Greek  monk  a.d.  1140,  author 
of  Loci  Communes  de  I'irtutibus  et  f'itiis,  compiled  from 
the  fathers  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Gesner,  Zurich, 
1546,  fol.  and  Geneva,  1609,  fol. 

Isaac,  patriarch  of  the  greater  Armenia,  flourished 
perhaps  a.d.  1150,  author  of  two  invectives  against 
the  Armenians ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Auctar.  Nov.  torn.  ii. 

Lucas  Chrysoberges,  a  monk  and  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople a.d.  1155  (alii  1148)  to  1167,  author  of 
some  Synodal  decrees  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  1166; 
published  by  Leunclavius.  Jus  Gr.  Bom.  lib.  iii. 

Basil  Achridenus,  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica  a.d. 
1155,  author  of  an  epistle  to  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  who 
solicited  him  to  renounce  the  Greek  church  and  con- 
nect himself  with  the  Latin ;  extant  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
the  Jus  Gr.  Bom.  lib.  v. 

Michael,  a  rhetorician  and  protecdicus  of  the  great 
church  of  Thessalonica  a.d.  1160,  who  fell  into  the 
heresy  of  the  Bogomils  and  afterwards  renounced  it. 
A  short  confession  of  his  faith  is  published  by  Leo 
Allatius,  De  Consensu,  &c.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. 

Alexius  Aristenus,  nomophylax  and  ceconomus  of 
the  great  church  of  Constantinople  a.d.  1166.  A  Sy- 
nopsis Canonum  with  the  scholia  of  this  ecclesiastic  is 
in  Beveridge's  Pandectce  Canonum,  Oxon.  1672,  fol. 

Theorianus,  a  Greek  theologian  sent  by  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  a.d.  1117,  to  bring  the  Armenians 
to  the  Greek  faith.  His  successful  discussion  with 
Nauses,  the  Armenian  patriarch,  put  into  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  was  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leunclavius, 
1578,  8vo,  and  then  in  Fronto  le  Due's  Auctarium, 
Paris,  1G24,  torn.  i. 

Simeon,  Magister  and  Logotheta  about  a.d.  1170. 
To  him  some  ascribe  the  Synopsis  Canonum  on  which 
Alexius  Aristenus  wrote  Scholia ;  but  the  work  was 
probably  written  before  their  day. 

John  Phocas,  a  native  of  Crete,  first  a  soldier  and  then 
a  monk  and  a  married  presbyter.  In  the  year  1185  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places; 
and  on  his  return  wrote  a  concise  and  accurate  account 
of  what  he  saw,  entitled  Cumpendiaria  Descriptio  Lo- 
corum  ab  Urbe  Antiochia  usque  Uierusolymam.  nee  non 
Syrice  et  Phoenicia;,  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius, Symmict.  par.  i.  p.  1,  Colon.  1653,  8vo. 

George  Xiphilinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d. 
1193 — 1 1 99,  was  author  of  Dec  return  de  Juribus  Terri- 
toriorum,  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  et  Bom. 
lib.  i.  p.  283. 


22.  The  following  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  Latin  writers:  —  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  from  whom  the  Cis- 
tercian monks  took  the  name  of  Bernardins. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  and  of 
correct  views  in  many  respects,  but  super- 
stitious and  deficient  in  judgment,  one  who 
was  able  to  conceal  a  great  thirst  for  do- 
minion under  the  garb  of  extraordinary 
piety,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  load 
with  false  accusations  all  those  who  hap- 
pened to  incur  his  displeasure.3     Innocent 


John  Camaterus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d. 
1199 — 1206.  His  Decretum  de  Nuptiis  Consobrinorutn 
was  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leunclavius,  in  the  Jus. 
Gr.  Bom.  lib.  iv.  p.  285. — Mur. 

3  The  works  of  St.  Bernard  have  been  splendidly 
edited  by  Mabillon,  with  learned  prefaces  to  his  trea- 
tises containing  much  valuable  information,  and  an 
appendix  comprising  the  ancient  biographies  of  him : 
[printed  at  Paris,  1666,  2  vols,  fol.  and  8  vols.  8vo,  and 
a.d.  1690,  6  vols.     St.  Bernard  was  born  of  honourable 
parentage  at  Fontaine  near  Dijon,  a.d.  109 1,  and  edu- 
cuted  at  Chatillon,  where  he  distinguished  himself  much 
as  a  scholar.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  renounced 
the  world  and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.     In  the  year 
1 1 1 5  he  was  created  abbot  of  the  newly-erected  monas- 
tery of  Clairval  or  Clairvaux  in  the  territory  of  Lan- 
gres,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
acquired  an  influence  almost  unbounded   throughout 
Europe.     He  was  remarkably  austere  in  his  mode  of 
living  and  wholly  absorbed  in  practical  religion.     His 
eloquence  was  bold,  thrilling,  and  irresistible ;  for  his 
conceptions  were  vivid,  his  language  clear  and  strong, 
and  his  zeal  determined  and  unyielding.     In  the  year 
1127  he  attended  the  council  of  Troyes,  and. did  much 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars.     From  the  year  1130  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Innocent  II.  against  his  competitors,  and  for  ten 
years  supported  that  pontiff  and  at  last  procured  him  a 
complete  triumph.     In  the  year  1140  he  assailed  Abe- 
lard,  and  contributed  much  to  destroy  his  reputation 
and  influence,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness.    In  1 146  he  set  himself  to  rouse  Europe  to  a  new 
crusade,  and  actually  persuaded  the  king  of  France  and 
the  emperor  of  Germany  to  march  large  armies  to  the 
Holy  Land.     The  complete  failure  of  the  crusade,  con- 
trary to  his  predictions,  much  lowered  his  reputation. 
But  he  defended  himself  by  ascribing  the  failure  to  the 
sins  of  the  crusaders.     In  1147  he  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  the  heresy  of  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Poictiers. 
The  same  year  he  assailed  the  Petrobrusians  and  drew 
off  many  persons  from  that  heresy.     He  also  attacked 
and  routed  the  Apostolici.     In  1151  he  exposed  the  ar- 
rogance and  pride  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.     He  died  a.d. 
1 153  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  sainted,  and 
reported  to  have  wrought  innumerable  miracles  both 
before  and  after  his  decease.     A  prolix  life  of  him  was 
written  by  several  of  his  contemporaries.     The  best 
modern  history  of  his  life  is  that  of  Neander,  entitled 
Der  heil.  Bernard  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Berlin,  1813  and 
1830,  8vo.     Milner's  Life  of  Bernard,  which  makes  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  church  history  of  the  twelfth 
century,  is  worth  reading,  though  written  with  partia- 
lity.    His  works  are  nearly  all  on  practical  religion,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  discourses. — Mur.  [ Nean- 
der "s  work  on  Bernard  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  "Wrench,  and  published  in  London,  12mo,  1843, 
for  a  charitable   object.     See   Gibbon's   character  of 
Bernard  in  his  Decline  and  Fall.  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  &e. : 
and  for  a  juster  and  more  eloquent  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  remarkable  man,  see  Taylor's  Fanaticism, 
P-  247—257.    In  the  preface  to  her  excellent  translation, 
Miss  Wrench  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
history  and  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  famous  abbey  of 
Clairvaux.     It  is  now  a  house  of  industry  for  the"  re- 
formation of  criminals,  two  thousand  prisoners  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stuffs.     The  only  work 
of  Bernard  which  has  been   made  accessible   to  the 
English  reader  is  his  Meditations,  translated  by  War- 
ren,  Lond.  1700,  8vo.— B. 
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III.  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  epistles  and 
other  productions  contribute  to  illustrate 
the  religion  and  discipline  of  the  age.1 
Anselm  of  Laon,2  a  man  of  acuteness  and 
a  skilful  dialectician.  By  him  was  edu- 
cated Abelard,  famous  in  that  age  for  the 
acuteness  and  elegance  of  his  genius,  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  his  dexterity  as  a 
disputant,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befel 
him.3     Godfrey  or  Geoffry  of  Vendome, 

1  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  were  republished  by 
Baluze  in  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1G82.  [He  was  pontiff  from 
a.d.  1198  to  121G,  and  will  be  noticed  more  particularly 
in  the  following  century.  Besides  his  Letters  he  wrote 
a  number  of  Tracts  and  Discourses,  chiefly  of  a  prac- 
tical and  devotional  character ;  also  a  commentary  on 
the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  on  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  mysteries  of  the  mass.  But  none 
of  these  is  now  of  much  value. — Mur. 

2  Anselm  of  Laon  was  schoolmaster  and  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  Laon  about  a.d.  1103,  and  died  a.d. 
11  i7.  Abelard  his  pupil  represents  him  as  neither 
learned  nor  discriminating,  but  a  man  full  of  words 
without  much  meaning.  (See  Abelard's  Hist,  of  hit 
Own  Sufferings,  c.  iii.)  He  was  author  of  the  Glossa 
Interlinealis,  or  interlinear  and  marginal  notes  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  derived  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  often  published;  e.  g.  Lyons,  1528,  Antw. 
1634,  &c.  The  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  John, 
on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Can- 
ticles, published  among  the  works  of  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, are  by  some  ascribed  to  Anselm  of  Laon. — 
Slur.  ' 

3  See  Bayle,  Diclionaire,  art.  ALclurd,  tome  i.  p.  18, 
and  tome  iii.  art.  Paraclet,  p.  2174;  Gervais,  Vie  de 
Pierre  Abelard  et  de  Heloise,  Paris,  1728,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  works  of  Abelard,  comprised  in  one  volume  4to, 
were  published  by  Francis  Amboise,  Paris,  1G1G.  But 
a  collection  twice  or  even  thrice  as  large  might  be 
made;  for,  cui  non  dictus  Ilylas? — [Abelard  was  born 
of  noble  parentage  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  a.d.  1079. 
He  first  studied  under  Rosceline,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Nominalists.  Distinguished  as  a  scholar,  he  re- 
moved to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  study  dialectics 
under  William  de  Champeaux.  After  a  while  he  be- 
gan to  dispute  with  his  teacher ;  and,  as  many  of  his 
fellow-students  awarded  to  him  the  victory  in  several 
cases,  his  master  became  jealous  of  him  and  they 
parted.  In  a.d.  1099  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own 
at  Melun,  ten  leagues  from  Paris  ;  and  his  school  being 
thronged,  he  removed  it  to  Corbeil  to  be  nearer  Paris. 
The  school  of  his  former  master  and  present  rival 
declined  fast.  But  soon  after  the  health  of  Abelard 
failed,  and  he  had  to  retire  for  two  years.  On  resum- 
ing his  school  at  Corbeil,  he  completely  ran  down  his 
rival  Champeaux.  Abelard  next  removed  to  Laon  to 
study  theology  under  Anselm.  Here  again  the  pupil 
outshone  the  master  and  became  his  rival.  He  now 
name  to  Paris  and  lectured  with  vast  applause  on  theo- 
logy and  philosophy,  to  a  great  concourse  of  students 
from  different  countries.  But  now  at  the  age  of  forty, 
he  seduced  the  celeLrated  Heloise,  a  fatherless  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  was  placed  under  his  instruction.  She 
bore  him  a  son,  and  to  pacify  her  enraged  relatives  he 
privately  married  her.  She  however  denied  the  mar- 
riage, lest  it  should  destroy  his  prospects  in  the  church, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery.  Her  uncle  now  hired 
ruffians,  who  entered  his  chamber  by  night  and  in- 
flicted on  his  person  a  di*graceful  and  cruel  mutila- 
tion. HeliOM  thin  took  the  veil,  and  Abelard  became 
a  monk  at  St.  Dean.  He  now  resumed  lecturing,  and 
also  published  his  "  Theology."  [  Introductio  ad 
Theofogiam,  in  bis  Opera,  p.  973.—/f.]  This  work- 
brought  on  him  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  was  hurried 
by  order  of  the  council  of  Soissons,  a.d.  1121. — Still 
Abelard  was  popular  as  a  lecturer.  But  having 
asserted  that  St.  Pcnys  the  founder  of  the  church  at 
Paris  was  not  the    DionyMiis  of  Athens  mentioned  in 

the  book  of  Arts,  a  new  persecution  commenced;  and 
he  retired  from  81  Denys,  \.i>.  1133,  to  a  Forest  mar 
Nogent  in  Champs  ne,  where  he  lived  in  retirement. 
But  students  gathering  round  him  there  a  new  monas- 


who  has  left  us  epistles  and  some  disserta- 
tions;1 Rupert  of  Duytz,  the  most  famous 
expositor  of  the  scriptures  among  the  Latins 
of  this  century,  a  man  generally  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  not  destitute  of  imagination 
and  taste;5  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  a  man  of  a 


tery  grew  up  called  that  of  the  Paraclete.  He  had 
now  six  hundred  pupils.  Next  he  was  chosen  abbot  of 
St.  Gildas  de  Ruys  near  Vannes,  where  he  spent  many 
years.  The  convent  of  Argenteuil  where  Heloise  was, 
being  dispersed,  Abelard  gave  her  the  convent  of  the 
Paraclete,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  a  devout 
abbess.  Now  the  famous  correspondence  between 
Abelard  and  Heloise  took  place ;  a  correspondence 
which  Mr.  Pope  has  transformed  and  altered  greatly 
in  his  poetic  version.  Abelard  was  again  accused  of 
heresy  by  St.  Bernard  and  others,  appealed  to  the 
pope,  was  condemned  unheard,  set  out  for  Rome  a.d. 
1140,  reached  Cluny  where  Peter  the  Venerable 
received  him  kindly,  procured  from  the  pope  his 
acquittal,  and  also  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  St.  Bernard.  Abelard  passed  two  years  at 
Cluny,  with  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  and 
delivered  acceptable  lectures  though  in  declining 
health.  He  died  there  in  1 142,  aged  sixty-three  years. 
The  learned  and  candid  Du  Pin.  in  his  Auteurs  Eccle- 
sias.  cent.  xii.  ch.  vii.  after  examining  the  fourteen 
charges  of  erroneous  doctrine  imputed  to  him,  pro- 
nounces them  all  false  or  frivolous,  except  the  two  fol- 
lowing, namely,  the  eleventh,  that  the  Jews  who  cruci- 
fied Christ  did  no  sin  by  that  act ;  and  the  twelfth,  that 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  belonged  only  to  the 
inspired  apostles,  and  extended  only  to  the  church 
militant.  The  Catholics  generally,  according  to  Bayle, 
have  been  less  severe  upon  Abelard's  character  than 
the  Protestants.  His  seduction  of  his  pupil  all  must 
condemn.  It  appears  also  that  he  was  both  vain  and 
selfish.  Neither  do  his  writings  display  those  masterly 
talents  which  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  His  printed  works  contain  four  Epistles 
to  Heloise,  seven  Epistles  to  others,  a  history  of  his 
life  till  a.d.  1134,  his  apology  or  confession  of  faith, 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Apostles'  creed, 
and  the  Athanasian  creed ;  a  reply  to  queries  of  He- 
loise, a  tract  against  heresies,  Commentaries  on  Ro- 
mans, thirty-two  sermons,  directions  for  the  nuns  of 
the  Paraclete,  and  his  Introduction  to  Theology. — 
Mur.  [See  also  Berrington's  Lives  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  Lond.  1787,  8vo ;  and  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  tome  xii.  p.  8G,  &c.  The  works  on  which 
Bernard  founded  his  charges  were  the  Theologia 
Christiana  in  Martene,  Thesaurus,  torn.  v.  p.  113G, 
&c. ;  the  Ethica,  sen  Scito  te  Ipsum  in  Pezius,  Anecd. 
torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  G27,  and  his  Sic  et  Non,  on  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  fathers,  which  has  been  printed  for 
the  first  time  only  about  ten  years  ago,  by  Victor 
Cousin,  in  the  Collection  des  Documents  Tnedltt  sur 
V ' llistoire.  de  France,  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  one  which  M.  Cousin  edited  is  in  the 
volume  entitled  (Euvres  Inediles  d'  A  bailor  d,  Paris, 
183G,  4to ;  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  valuable  Intro- 
duction tracing  the  early  history  of  scholasticism  as  it 
existed  in  Prance.  Besides  the  Sic  et  Non,  this  volume 
contains  Abelard's  Dialectica  in  five  parts,  a  frag- 
ment, De  Generibus  et  Speciebus,  with  GlotUB  by  him 
on  Porphyry,  the  Categories,  on  a  book  De  lnterpreta~ 
tione,  and  on  the  Topica  of  Hoethius — all  published  for 
the  first  time. — R. 

*  Godfrey  was  abbot  of  Vendome  from  a.d.  1093, 
till  after  a.d.  1129.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
Urban  II.  who  created  him  a  cardinal,  and  held  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  pontiffs,  cardinals,  and 
bishops.  His  works,  comprising  epistles,  eighteen 
tracts,  ami  fifteen  sermons,  were  published  by  Sir- 
mond,  Paris,  1610,  8vo,  and  then  in  the  BiLlioth. 
Patrutn,  torn.  xxi. — Mur. 

5  Concerning  Rupert  of  Duytz,  (Tuitlensls)  besides 
the  common  historians,  Mabulon  treats  particularly 
in  his  Annate*  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  19,  20,  13,  in. 
168,  261,   283,  296;   and  the   contl 

into  which  he  was  brought.  [Rupert  was  a  German 
monk  of  st  I. aur.net'  near  Liege,  and  then  abbot  of 
Dust/  mar  Cologne.  ii«'  commenced  author  \.n. 
1111,  and  died  1135.     He  was  knoa  ilemio  in 
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prolific  mind  who  has  written  on  nearly  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated, 
Loth  sacred  and  profane,  and  who  has  said 
many  things  well;1  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
the  corypha3us  of  the  mystics  of  that  age, 
whose  Area  Mystica  in  particular,  con- 
taining the  marrow  of  this  sort  of  wisdom, 
was  received  with  avidity  ;2  Honorius  of 
Autun,  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  not 
without  reputation  ;3  Gratian,  a  monk  to 
whom  canon  law  was  indebted  for  a  new 
form  and  increased  authority;4  William  of 
Rheims,  who  composed  various  tracts  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  piety;5  Peter  Lom- 


his  day,  and  was  accused  of  not  holding  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  but  perhaps  falsely.  lie  is 
chiefly  known  to  us  as  a  commentator  on  nearly  the 
whole  Bible ;  but  he  also  wrote  on  the  rites  of  worship 
through  the  year,  on  the  conflagration  of  Duytz,  con- 
templations on  death,  tracts  on  the  will  and  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  the  lives  of  some  saints,  &c.  His  works 
have  been  repeatedly  printed ;  e.g.  Paris,  1 638,  2  torn, 
folio.  —Mur. 

1  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  G61.  His 
works  were  printed  together  in  three  volumes  folio, 
Rouen,  1G48.  Berlangius  has  written  expressly  of  him 
in  his  Diss,  de  Hugone  a  S.  Victore,  Helmst.  174G, 
4to.  Add  Martene's  Voyage  Litter,  tome  ii.  p.  91,  92. 
[Hugo  of  St.  Victor  was  born  a.d.  109G,  but  whether 
at  Ypres  in  the  ^Netherlands  or  in  Lower  Saxony,  has 
been  contested.  He  was  an  Augustinian  canon  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victor  at  Taris,  where  he  died  a.d. 
1140,  aged  41.  So  fully  did  he  enter  into  the  theolo- 
gical views  of  St.  Augustine,  and  so  exactly  did  he  ex- 
press them  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  called  Augus- 
tine the  Second,  and  also  the  Mouth  of  Augustine. 
He  commented  largely  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  wrote 
on  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite,  and  composed  many 
tracts  and  works  on  philosophical,  theological,  and 
practical  subjects.  But  a  considerable  part  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  him  and  published  as  his  have  been 
adjudged  to  other  authors. — Mur.  [See  also  Oudin, 
De  Scriptor.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  1138,  and  the  Hist. 
Bitter,  de  la  France,  tome  xii.  p  7,  &c  The  only  work 
of  importance  which  is  indubitably  his  production,  is 
De  Sacrament  is  Christ.  Fidei. — 11. 

2  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  GG9.  [Richard  of 
St.  Victor  was  a  Scotchman,  but  spent  his  life  at  Paris, 
being  first  a  regular  canon  and  then  for  nine  years  prior 
of  St.  Victor  near  the  walls  at  Paris,  till  his  death  1 173. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  St.  Bernard  and  of  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor.  His  writings  arc  numerous  tracts  and 
treatises  on  practical  and  experimental  religion,  and 
on  biblical  and  theological  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he 
spiritualizes  almost  continually.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  said  to  be  that  of 'Rouen,  IGjO,  in  2  vols, 
fol — Mur.  [See  also  Schroeckh,  Kirchengcsch.  vol. 
xxix.  p.  275.— It. 

3  This  celebrated  writer  is  usually  called  Honoring 
of  Autun,  but  Le  Beuf  has  shown  that  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, in  his  Diss,  sur  I  Hist.  Franqaise,  tome  i.  p.  254. 
[He  was  a  presbyter  and  schoolmaster  in  the  church  of 
Autun  in  Burgundy,  and  flourished  about  a.t>.  1130. 
His  works  are  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
compiled  from  Jerome,  Gennadius,  Isidore,  and  Beda; 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  Solomon,  a  dialogue  on 
predestination  and  free  will,  Gemma'  Animcc  or  on  the 
mass  and  its  ceremonies,  on  the  visible  creation,  Eluci- 
darium,  on  heresies,  on  the  pbilosophy  of  the  world,  on 
the  properties  of  the  sun,  a  catalogue  of  the  Popes,  all 
published  in  the  Biblioth.  Pat  rum,  torn.  x\.  besides 
many  pieces  never  published. — Mur. 

1  See  note  5,  p.  398. 

5  William  of  Rheims  was  perhaps  first  a  monk  of 
Clairvaux  under  Bernard,  and  certainly  was  abbot  of 
St.  Thiery  near  Rheiins,  and  then  during  nine  years 
abbot  of  St.  Nicosius  at  Rheims.  In  the  year  1 153  In- 
resigned  his  abbacy  and  became  a  Cistercian  in  the 
monastery  of  Signi  His  works  are,  De  Vita  Solltaria, 
Speculum  Fidei,  JEnigma  Fidei,  Mcdilationes,  De  C<m- 


bard,  often  called  Master  of  the  Sentences, 
because  he  collected  and  arranged  scien- 
tifically the  theological  opinions  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Latin  fathers  ;6  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  a  theologian  and  philosopher  who 
is  said  to  have  explained  some  points  in 
theology  erroneously  ;7  William  of  Auxerre, 
much  celebrated  for  his  Summa  Theolo- 
gica  or   system   of   Theology;8    Peter  of 


templando  Deo,  De  Natura  Corporis  et  Animi,  Dispu- 
tatio  contra  Pet  rum  Abazlardum,  De  Erroribus  Gu- 
lielmi  de  Conchis,  De  Sacramento  Altaris,  Exposiiio  in 

C'intica  Canticorum,  Commentarius  in  Epist.  ad  Roma- 
nos,  and  De  Vita  Sti.  Bernardi.  All,  except  the  last, 
are  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis,  torn.  iv. — Mur. 

6  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  G8.  [Peter  Lombard 
was  born  at  a  village  near  Novaria  in  Lombardy, 
whence  his  surname  of  Lombardus.  He  first  studied 
at  Bologna  and  then  went  to  France  to  study  theology, 
being  recommended  to  the  notice  and  kind  offices  of 
St.  Bernard.  At  Paris  he  acquired  high  reputation  as 
early  as  a.d.  1 141,  was  made  professor  of  divinity  there, 
and  1150  bishop  of  Paris  till  his  death  a.d.  11G4.  Be- 
sides his  notes  or  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  his 
collections  from  the  fathers  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he 
composed  a  very  celebrated  system  of  divinity  extracted 
from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  entitled  the  Sentences,  and 
divided  into  four  books.  This  work  was  the  text-book 
in  theology  for  some  ages ;  and  in  its  general  arrange- 
ments has  served  for  a  model  nearly  to  the  present  day. 
The  basis  of  his  distribution  is  the  maxim  of  Augus- 
tine, that  all  knowledge  is  either  of  things  or  of  signs; 
and  that  things  are  divisible  into  such  as  are  to  be  en- 
joyed and  such  as  are  to  be  used.  Accordingly  in  the 
first  book  he  treats  of  things  which  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
viz.  God,  the  supreme  good  of  man,  his  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  subsistence  in  three  persons.  In  the  second 
book  he  treats  of  things  to  be  used,  viz.  the  creation, 
its  production  by  the  power  of  God:  the  formation  of 
angels  and  men,  the  apostacy  of  angels,  and  the  fall  of 
man,  of  grace  and  free  will,  original  and  actual  sin, 
&C.  In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  incarnation  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  redemption,  faith,  charity,  and  good 
works,  as  conditions  of  salvation.  The  fourth  book 
treats  of  the  signs  or  sacraments  of  the  church,  except 
that  in  the  seven  last  sections  he  treats  of  the  day  cf 
judgment  and  the  future  state.  See  Du  Pin's  Auteurs 
Ecclesias.  century  xii. chap  xv. — Mur,  [Of  the  nume- 
rous editions  of  this  once  celebrated  work,  the  l.i'ri 
Quatuor  Sent  cut  iarum,  the  best  are  those  published  at 
Louvain  by  Aleaume  in  154G,  folio,  and  157G.  4  to. 
There  is  a  question  Whether  this  work  was  derived 
from  the  Sentential  of  Bandinus,  published  also  at  Lou- 
vain by  Chelidonius,  1557,  8vo,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Chelidonius  and  Cramer  in  his  Fortsetzung  von  Bos- 
suet,  par.  vi.  p.  84G  ;  or  whether  Bandinus  epitomized 
Peter  Lombard,  as  Schroeckh  in  his  Kirchenges.  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  fl8,  and  Pezius  in  Thesaur.  Anecd.  torn.  i.  p. 
45  of  the  introduction,  are  of  opinion.  This  popular 
schoolman  did  not  escape  animadversion  for  some  cf 
his  speculation:;  respecting  the  human  nature  of  Christ  j 
and  sixteen  of  his  articles  were  condemned  by  the 
divines  of  Paris  in  1300.  See  Gieseler,  Lekrbuek,  Sec. 
Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  ii.  p   319. — It. 

7  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  (Pcrretanus)  was  a  Frenchman 
of  Aquitain,  rector  of  the  school  at  Paris,  canon  and 
a.d,  J 1  11  bishop  of  Poictiers  till  his  death,  a.d.  1151. 
This  distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher  advanced 
some  views  in  theology  and  particularly  respecting  the 
Trinity,  which  were  new  and  strange  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with 
heresy.  See  the  next  chapter,  sec.  11.  11  is  notes  on 
the  Psalms,  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  I'ar.l,  and 
treatise  OB  the  Trinity,  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript. 
All  that  has  been  published  is  his  epistle  to  the  abbot 
of  St.  Florentius  appended  to  the  works  of  Guibeit  by 
D'  Achcry. — Mur. 

8  Le  Boeuf,  Diss,  sur  la  Somme  Theologique  de  Guil- 
faume  d'Au  erre,  in  Malct's  Continuation  de*  Mimuires 
<i'  Ili.t.  rt  de  I.iiteratux  .  tome  iii.  par.  ii.  p  317.  [He 
was  archdeacon  of  Beauvais, and  died  at   Koine  a.d. 
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Blois,  whose  epistles  and  numerous  tracts 
are  still  read  with  some  advantage;1  John 
of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
who  united  eloquence  with  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  as  is  manifest 
from  his  Metalogicus  and  his  books  De 
Nugis  Curialium;2  Peter  Comestor,  author 
of  the  Historia  Scholastica,  or  that  epitome 
of  the  history  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  which  was  formerly  studied  by 
the  youth  in  the  schools.3  The  names  and 
merits  of  the  other  Latin  writers  may  be 
learned  from  the  works  devoted  to  this 
subject.4 


1230. — Schl.  [But  Schroeckh  (  Kirchengesch .  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  157)  places  him  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. —  Mur. 

1  Peter  of  Blois  (Blassenels)  was  born  at  Blois,  stu- 
died the  liberal  arts  at  Paris,  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Bologna,  and  theology  at  Chartres  under  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury. Perhaps  he  was  made  a  canon  at  Chartres. 
In  1 1 G7  he  went  to  Sicily  and  became  tutor  and  after- 
wards secretary  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily.  Soon 
after  on  the  banishment  of  his  friend  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  he  returned  to  France  and  was  invited  over 
to  England,  where  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bath, 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  chancellor  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  After  a  life  of  industry  and 
virtue  he  died  in  England  a.d.  1200.  His  works,  con- 
sisting of  183  epistles,  65  sermons,  and  17  tracts  on 
various  subjects  then  exciting  interest,  were  published, 
Paris,  1667,  fol.  He  also  continued  the  history  of  In- 
gulphus  of  Croyland  to  the  year  1118.  Several  other 
works  of  his  are  lost.  See  Du  Pin,  Auteurs  Ecclisias. 
cent,  xii.chapxi. — Mur. 

2  John  of  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire,  England,  one  of 
the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Abelard  in  1136,  and  afterwards  an  intimate  friend  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  for 
seven  years  ;  but  he  disapproved  of  Becket's  resistance 
to  the  king  of  England.  He  returned  to  England,  but 
on  the  death  of  Becket  a.d.  1172,  he  again  went  to 
France,  and  in  1 179  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres  where 
he  died  three  years  after.  His  works  are  Polyrraticus 
or  on  the  fopperies  of  courtiers,  in  wnich  he  displays 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  great  wit,  and  very  just 
views  of  men  and  things ;  Metalogicum,  an  acute  and 
learned  treatise  on  logic,  philology,  and  philosophy  ; 
the  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  several  hundreds 
of  epistles,  and  a  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles. 
These  works  have  been  published  separately,  but  never 
all  together. — Mur. 

:>  Peter  Comestor  was  a  native  of  Troyes  and  a  priest 
and  dean  in  that  city,  then  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris.  Toward  the  close  of  life  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  died  A.n.  1188. 
Numerous  manuscript  sermons  of  his  still  exist. 
Historia  Scholastic./  is  a  biblical  history  of  the  world, 
from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Acts. — Mur. 

•  The  Latin  writers  of  this  century  omitted  by  Mo. 
shoim  are  the  following,  arranged  alphabetically  : — 

Adam,  a  Scot  and  regular  canon  of  the  order  of 
Piji'inonstrants,  flourished  A.D,  1160,  and  died  about 
a.  u.  1 1  HO.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of  St. 
Air.cn  tin1,  a  tract  on  the  triple  tabernacle  of  Moses, 
on  tin'  three  kinds  of  meditation,  and  forty-seven  ser- 
mons, published,  Antw.  1660,  fol. 

XI moth,  an  English  and  Danish  Augustlrtian  monk 
Of  <  '.mti'ihury,  who  spent  most  of  his  Ufa  in  Denmark, 
and  about  A.n.  110.")  wrote  the  life  and  passion  of  St. 

Canuta  king  of  Denmark. 

AUred,  EeJred  or  Sired,  cither  a  Scot  or  an  English* 
ms  i,  a  Cist  rclan  monk  and  abbot  of  Kevaaby  In  Lin- 
colnshire, flourished  A.n.  1160  and  died  to  1166.  He 
wrote  the  life  and  miracles  of  st.  Edward,  king  and 
confessor,  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  England,  /•■  B  '•• 
Standardii  Tempore  Stephani  Regit,  Hutoria  da  Sanc- 
timtmktli  de  Walt  hurt,  published  by  Twiedas,  London, 
1691.  Also  sermons  on  the  IsjaaOM  for  1 1  »•  •  \car,  OS) 
1  -laiah,  Speculum    Charitutit,  Tractutus  de  l'tum  ./.  ui 


Duodecenni,  De  Spirituali  Amicitia,  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Cisterciens.  torn.  v.  and  in  the  Biblioth, 
Patrum,  torn,  xxiii. 

Alanus  de  Insulis,  a  Fleming  and  monk  of  Clair- 
vaux,  an  abbot  and  A.n.  1151 — 1167  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
but  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired  to  Ciairvaux, 
where  he  died  a.d.  1182.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, published  by  Mabillon  in  the  Opera  Bcriiardi. 

Albert  or  Alberic,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Aix. 
a.d.  1120.  He  wrote  from  the  account  of  others  Hit- 
tor  ia  Hierosolymitance  Expeditions  sub  Go.lefrido  Bul- 
lionceo  et  Aliis,  a  very  good  history  of  the  3rst  crusade, 
from  a.d.  1095  to  1120,  published  bj  Bongarsius, 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  torn.  i.  p.  184. 

Alger,  a  deacon  and  schoolmaster  at  Liege  during 
many  years,  and  then  a  monk  of  Cluny  under  Peter 
Maurice.  Ha  flourished  a.d.  1 133,  and  wrote  Dj  Sa- 
cramento Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Domini  aiiersus  Be- 
rengarium,  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxi. 
besides  some  other  things  not  published. 

Alexander  III.  pope  a.d.  1159—1181,  has  left  us  337 
epistles. 

Amedeus,  bishop  of  Lausanne  a.d.  1144 — 1158.  Hi. 
wrote  eight  homilies  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xx. 

Anastasius  IV.  pope  a.d.  1153,  1154,  has  left  us  thir- 
teen epistles. 

Anselm,  bishop  of  Havelbu.-fr  in  the  duchy  of  Bran- 
denburg, a.d.  1149,  author  of  three  dialogues  against 
the  Greeks,  published  by  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  torn.  xiii. 

Arnold  Carnotensis,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Bonneval  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  St.  Bernard  and  still  living  a.d.  1162. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on  practical  religion.pub- 
lishod  at  the  close  of  Cyprian's  works,  ed.  Oxon.  1682. 

Arnulph,  bishop  of  Luven  in  Normandy,  a.d.  1141. 
He  accompanied  Lewis,  king  of  France,  in  his  crusade 
to  Palestine,  a.d.  1147,  was  made  papal  legate  to  Eng- 
land in  1 160,  and  much  employed  in  public  business  till 
near  his  death,  a.d.  1 182.  Many  of  his  sermons,  epistles, 
and  epigrams,  were  published  at  Paris,  1585,  8vo,  and 
then  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxii.  Some  others 
have  since  been  published. 

Baldric,  a  native  of  Orleans  and  a  monk  and  abbot 
of  Angers  a.d.  1095,  and  archbishop  of  Del  a.d.  1114  — 
1131.  He  wrote  Hist.  Hierosolymitana.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  first  crusade,  from  a.d.  1095  to  1100,  and  is  ex- 
tant among  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  and  among  the 
Scrip.  Hist.  Francici  of  Du  Chesne,  torn.  iv.  He  wrote 
also  the  life  of  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the 
life  of  Robert  d'Arbrissell,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Fontevraud. 

Balduin,  an  English  schoolmaster,  a  Cistercian  monk 
and  abbot,  bishop  of  Worcester,  a.d.  1181,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  a.d.  1185—1191.  He  accom- 
panied king  Richard  I.  in  his  crusade,  and  died  in  the 
siege  of  Ptolemais.  He  wrote  sixteen  tracts  on  prac- 
tical religion,  De  Commendalione  Fidei,  and  D<  S  /- 
cramento  Allaris ;  all  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Cuter- 
ciens.  torn.  v. 

Berengosus,  abbot  of  St.  Maximin  without  the  walls, 
Treves,  flourished  about  a.d.  1110.  He  wrote  De 
Laude  et  Inventione  Cruris  Dominica:,  and  several 
monastic  discourses,  extant  in  the  Bibhith.  Patr. 
torn.  xii. 

Bonacarsus  of  Milan,  teacher  among  the  Cathari 
a.d.  1163.  His  Vita  Catharorwn  llatreticorum  is  in 
D'Achcry's  Spicileg.  torn.  xiii. 

Callistus  II.  pope  a.d.  1119—1124,  has  left  us  thirty- 
five  epistles,  published  in  the  Concilia,  besides  five  more 
in  Baluze,  MitceU.  torn.  ii.  and  five  sermons  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xx. 

Clement  III.  pope  a.d.  1187—1191,  has  left  us  seveu 
epistles. 

Cekstinc  II.  pope  a.d.  1143,  1144,  has  left  us  thr  e 
epistles. 

Coelestine   III.   pope  a.d.    1191—1198,   has   1 
seventeen  epistles. 

Eadrner,   Bdmer,   Ediner,  or  Edmund    an  English 
Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  the  pupil  and  friend 
and  biographer  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canto 
He  nourished  a.d.  1121.  and.  was  for  a  time  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  but  resigned  th 
».i>.    lUl,    and  spent    his    old    age  al    Canterbury. 
He    wrote   Hutoria    Nooorum   the    mm  tmculi,   from 
a.d.  unit;  to  1122,  which  has  been  highly  axt 
life  of  St.  Anselm,  and  B  few  tructs  on  moral  subjects. 
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All  these  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Anselm.  lie 
also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York, 
extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Betted,  sa^cul. 
iii.  par.  i.  Numerous  other  tracts,  historical  and  reli- 
gious, are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Earnulph,  a  monk  of  Beauvais,  whom  Lanfranc  invited 
over  to  England,  where  he  was  successively  prior  of 
Canterbury,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  died  a.d.  1124,  aged  eighty-four.  He 
wrote  De  Incestis  Conjugih,  and  De  Corpore  ct  San- 
guine Domini ;  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  torn.  ii. 

Ecbert,  a  German  Benedictine  monk  and  abbot  of 
St.  Florin  in  Schoonhoven,  flourished  a.d.  115 J,  and 
wrote  thirteen  Discourses  against  the  Cathari,  and  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  the  abbess  of  Schbnaugen. 
His  discourses  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Pat  rum,  torn,  xxiii. 

Elizabeth,  a  German  Benedictine  nun  and  abbess  of 
Schbnaugen  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  where  she  died 
a.d.  1165  aged  thirty-six  years.  She  wrote  her  Virion* 
or  Revelations  and  a  bock  of  epistles,  published,  Co- 
logne, 1G28. 

Eugene  III.  Pope  a.d.  1145 — 1 153,  has  left  us  eighty- 
nine  epistles. 

Elorentinus,  called  Bravonius,  an  English  monk  of 
Worcester,  who  died  a.d.  1118.  That  year  he  com- 
pleted his  chronicle  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1118, 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Marianus  Scotus ;  he  also 
wrote  a  genealogy  of  the  English  kings,  both  published, 
Lond.  1592,  4to. 

Folmar,  head  of  the  monastery  of  Trieffenstein  in 
Franconia,  about  a.d.  1 1  GO.  He  opposed  the  received 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  for  a  time,  but  recanted. 
Some  of  his  epistles  were  published  by  Gretser,  sub- 
joined to  his  Scriptores  Coelanei  adc.  iValdcnses, 
Ingolst.  1613,  4to. 

Franco,  a  schoolmaster,  Benedictine  monk  and 
abbot,  at  Laon,  about  a.d.  1111.  He  wrote  De  Gratia 
Dei  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  xxi.)  and  some 
other  pieces,  among  which  was  a  tract  on  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  and  another  on  the  principles  of 
arithmetic. 

Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  a  monk  or  presbyter  who 
accompanied  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  first 
crusade;  of  which  he  wrote  a  history,  entitled  Getta 
Francorum  Hierusalem  Peregrinantium  ab  anno  1095, 
ad  annum  usque  1124,  composed  in  a  coarse  style.  It 
was  published  imperfect  in  the  Getta  Dei  per  Francos-, 
and  complete  in  Du  Chesne's  Scriptores  Francici,  Paris, 
1640,  torn.  iv.  p.  816. 

Galfrid  called  also  Arthur,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  a.d. 
1151 — 1175  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth),  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  age, 
a  work  net  in  much  repute,  published,  Paris,  1517,  4to, 
and  among  the  Sciiptores  Britannia  Minora,  Heidelb. 
1587,  fol. 

Galfrid,  or  Gaulter  Vinesauf,  (De  Vino  Salvo),  a 
Norman  English  poet  and  historian,  who  flourished 
A.D.  1199;  author  of  Historia  sice  Itinerarium  IU- 
chardi  Anglorum  Begis  in  Tekram  Sanctam,  and 
Pocmata  de  Glorioso  Bege  Bichardo  ;  published  among 
the  Historia;  Anglicance  Scriptores,  Oxford,  1687,  torn, 
ii.  also  of  some  other  works  never  published. — Mur. 

Gaufrid,  a  French  monk,  prior  and  presbyter  ot 
Limoges,  a.d.  1183,  and  author  of  a  Clironicon,  relat- 
ing especially  to  the  history  of  France  from  a.d.  996 
to  1184;  published  by  Labbc,  Biblioth.  Nov.  MS. 
torn.  ii. 

Gelasius  II.  pope  a.d.  1118,  1119.  He  was  nobly 
born  at  Cajeta,  in  Naples,  educated  at  Monte  Cassino, 
made  chancellor  and  cardinal  deacon  at  Rome.  He 
had  to  fight  for  St.  Peter's  chair  and  to  abandon  Rome, 
and  died  in  France.  He  has  left  us  six  epistles,  and  a 
life  of  St.  Erasmus. 

Gilbert  or  Gislebert,  surnamed  Crispin,  a  monk  of 
Bee  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  He  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  had  a  dispute  with  a  Jew,  which 
he  afterwards  committed  to  writing  and  entitled  De 
Fide  Ecclesia  Contra  Judaos.  lie  also  wrote  Contra 
JutUeot,  and  a  great  number  of  Homilies,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  manuscript.     He  died  a.d.  1117. 

Gilbert  Folioth,  an  Englishman,  abbot  of  Leicester 
and  a.d.  1149  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  a.d.  1161 — 1187 
bishop  of  London.  He  was  competitor  with  Thomas 
it  Becket  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  ever  after  sided 
with  the  king  against  Becket.  The  king  employed  him 
much.     He  was  twice  excommuni'-ated  by  the  Pope, 


which  he  did  not  regard.  His  commentary  on  the 
Canticles  was  published  by  Junius,  Lond.  1638,  4to,  and 
eight  of  his  epistles  are  among  the  epistles  of  Becket, 
ed.  Brussels,  1682. 

Gille  or  Gillebcrt,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  died  a.d. 
1 139.  He  has  left  us  Libellus  de  Statu  Ecclesia,  and  two 
letters   in   Ussher's    Epistol.  Uibernic.   Sylloge,  p.  77. 

Godfrey  Viterbiensis.  an  Italian  of  Viterbo,  a  pres- 
byter and  secretary  to  the  successive  emperors,  Conrad 
III.  Frederic  I.  and  Henry  VI.  He  travelled  much 
during  forty  years,  and  became  acquainted  with  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic.  His  death  was  in  1186.  lie 
wrote  a  universal  history  entitled  Pantheon  or  Clironi- 
con Universale,  dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  III.  extending 
from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1 186,  a  work  of  vast  compass, 
published  by  Pistorius,  Scriptores  Berum  Germanicar. 
Francf.  1584. 

Guaterius  or  Galterius,  styled  the  chancellor,  a 
Frenchman,  a.d.  1120.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
capture  of  Antioch  by  the  Christians,  a.d.  1115,  and 
their  loss  of  it  in  1119,  when  Guaterius  himself  was 
taken  prisoner ;  extant  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
torn.  i.  p.  441. 

Guerric,  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  a  canon  and 
schoolmaster  at  Tours,  and  then  a  Cistercian  abbot  in 
the  diocese  of  Rheims,  died  a.d.  1157.  He  wrote 
sermons  on  the  lessons  for  the  year,  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  the  works  of  Bernard,  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  torn,  xxiii. 

Guibert  or  Gilbert,  abbot  of  St.  Mary  at  Nogent,  in 
Laon,  flourished  a.d.  1101,  and  died  a.d.  1124.  He 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  composition  of  sermons,  morals 
on  Job,  De  Pig7ioribus  Sanctorum,  several  other 
tracts,  and  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  or  history  of  the 
crusades  from  their  commencement  to  a.d.  1100  ;  pub- 
lished in  Bongarsius'  Collection,  torn.  i. 

Guigo  or  Guido,  of  Dauphiny,  a  Carthusian  monk 
and  prior,  who  flourished  a.d.  1120.  He  wrote  Scala 
Claustralium,  seu  de  Modo  Oratidi,  several  epistles,  a 
life  of  St.  Hugo  of  Grenoble,  &c. 

Gregory  VIII.  pope  a.d.  1187 — 1187,  has  left  us 
three  epistles. 

Hadrian  IV.  (Nicolas  Brcakspear),  the  only  English- 
man who  ever  filled  the  papal  throne.  Disappointed  of 
an  English  monastery  he  went  to  France,  studied  at 
Paris,  became  an  Augustinian  monk,  prior  and  abbot 
at  St.  Rufus  near  Valence.  Going  to  Rome  on  busi- 
ness, Eugene  III.  created  him  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Alba.  In  1148  he  was  papal  legate  to  Norway  and 
Denmark.  In  1154  he  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  till 
his  death  in  1159.     He  has  left  us  forty-four  epistles. 

Helmold,  a  presbyter  of  Lubecand  a  canon,  died  a.d. 
1170.  He  wrote  Clironicon  Sclavorum,  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  to  a.d.  1168,  published  by  Bangert, 
Lubec,  1659.  4to. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  son  of  a  married  English 
priest,  canon  cf  Lincoln,  and  archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
don, flourished  a.d.  1150.  He  wrote  Historia  Anglo- 
rum  ab  Ipsis  Gentis  Primordiis  usque  ad  Stepbaui 
Regis  Mortem  (a.d.  1154),  published  by  Saville,  Lond. 
1596,  fol.  and  Francf.  1601- 

Hermann,  a  converted  German  Jew  of  Cologne,  who 
was  persecuted  by  his  unbelieving  friends,  became  a 
canon,  was  contemporary  with  St.  Bernard,  and  an 
intimate  of  Rupert  of  Dnytz.  He  has  left  a  tract  re- 
specting his  own  conversion,  published  by  Carpzovius 
Lips.  1687. 

Herveus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Dol.  a.d.  1130, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul  attributed 
to  St.  Anselm,  and  printed  among  his  works. 

Hildegardi  a  German  abbess  of  St.  Rupert  on  the 
Rhine,  born  at  Spanheim  a.d.  1098,  and  died  a.d. 
1 1  s 0 .  Her  visions  or  revelations  were  solemnly 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  St.  Bernard,  by  many 
leading  bishops  of  France  and  Germany,  by  three 
different  popes,  and  by  a  council  at  Troyes.  She  wrote 
Scirias,  seu  J'isioties  sive  Bevelationes,  life  of  St.  Ro- 
bert a  confessor,  thirty-eight  epistles,  Miscellanies. 
and  an  exposition  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  pub- 
lished, Cologne,  1566,  and  most  of  them  also,  Biblioth. 
Patrum.  torn,  xxiii. 

Honorius  II.  pope  a.d.  1124—1130,  has  left  us  eleven 
epistles. 

Hugo  Ethcrianus,  a  Tuscan,  who  went  to  Constan- 
tinople and  was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 
He  flourished  a.d.  1177,  and  wrote  and  disputed 
strenuously  against  the   Greeks.      His   tract   on  tl.e 
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intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  and  his  work  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against  the  Greeks,  were 
published,  Basil,  1343,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
torn.  xxii. 

Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Flavinius  in  Burgundy,  flourished 
a.d.  1101.  He  wrote  Ckronicon  Virdunense,  in  two 
parts,  the  first  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  a.d.  1002, 
and  the  second  to  a.d.  1102,  published  by  Labbe,  Bib- 
lioth. Noo.  Manus.  torn.  i. 

Hugo,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  a.d.  1120. 
He  wrote  a  Ckronicon,  from  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
to  Lewis  the  Meek,  a.d.  640,  and  an  Epilogue  em- 
bracing the  transactions  of  Lewis  the  Meek  ;  also  two 
Books  De  Re^ia  Potestate  et  Sicerdotali  DignUate. 

Innocent  II.  pope,  a.d.  1130 — 1143,  has  left  us  fifty 
epistles. 

John,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  a.d.  1112  had  a 
contest  with  his  suffragans  respecting  lay-investitures, 
which  he  wished  to  suppress.  His  epistle  to  them  on 
the  subject  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  par.  ii. 
p.  1919. 

John  Brompton,  an  English  Cistercian  monk  and 
abbot  near  York,  a.d.  1198,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Chrunicon  ab  anno  583  ad  annum  1198,  published  by 
Twisden,  Scriptores  Decern.  Anzlici,  Lend.   1652. 

John  Burgundio,  a  native  of  Pisa,  flourished  a.d. 
1 148,  died  1194.  He  translated  many  homilies  of  Chry- 
postom,  John  Damascenus,  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  and 
Nemesius's  eight  books  on  philosophy. 

John  de  Hexham,  a  native  of  Hexham  in  Northum- 
berland and  an  Augustinian  monk  a.d.  11G0.  He  con- 
tinued the  history  of  Simeon  of  Durham  from  1130 
to  1155  ;  see  next  page. 

John  Belethus,  rector  of  the  theological  school  at 
Paris  a.d.  1162  (alii  a.d.  1328)  author  of  Rationale 
Dirinorum  Officiorum,  published,  Antw.  1570,  8vo, 
Lyons,  1583,  and  1592,  8vo. 

Leo  Marsicanus,  librarian  of  Monte  Cassino  and 
cardinal  deacon  a.d.  1101.  He  died  after  a.d.  1115, 
having  been  very  active  and  devoted  to  the  holy  see. 
He  left  a  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Cassino  from 
the  time  of  St.  Benedict  to  a.d.  1055;  also  some  ser- 
mons and  lives  of  saints  which  were  never  published. 

Lucius  II.  pope  a.d.  1114,  1145,  has  left  us  twelve 
epistles. 

Lucius  III.  pope  a.d.  1181 — 1135,  has  left  us  two 
epistles. 

Nicolaus,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Clairvaux  and  secre- 
tary to  St.  Bernard;  but  being  accused  of  forging  let- 
ters in  Bernard's  name,  he  fled  into  Italy  and  long 
aspersed  the  character  of  Bernard.  A  book  of  his 
epistles  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  xxi.;  also  a 
book  of  his  sermons  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciensi '-.  torn. 
ill  - 

Odo  of  Cambray,  a  schoolmaster  at  Orleans,  abbot 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  chosen  bishop  of  Cambray  a.d. 
1105,  but  refused  investiture  from  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
and  several  other  tracts,  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
torn.  xxi. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  an  Englishman,  born  at  Atting- 
haan  (in  Shropshire),  a.d.  1075,  sent  to  Normandy  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  where  he  became  a  monk,  deacon, 
and  presbyter,  and  flourished  about  a.d.  1 140.  He  wrote 
an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
a.d.  1142,  published  by  Du  Chesne  among  his  Scrip- 
lores  Normanici,  Paris,  1G19,  fol.  p.  321. 

Otho  or  Otto  of  Frisingcn,  of  royal  German  extrac- 
tion, and  uncle  to  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk  and 
■i>bot,  was  made  bishop  of  Frisingcn  A.D.  1 138,  en  r;.j>  d 
In  tin-  second  crusade,  a.d.  1147,  resigned  his  bishopric 
In  1 156,  and  died  two  years  after.     He  wrote  a  chrono- 
I  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  a.d. 
1 1 16  j  also  the  life  and  reign  of  Frederick  BarbarOMa. 
h  iva  be  hi  often  published  and  particular];  among 
i  ri  rman  historians,  a.d.  1685  and  1670,  torn.  i. 
as  Mt'oii  ins,  once  Moses,  a  distinguish  d  Spanish 
Jew.      Ifler  his  conversion,  a.d.  1106,  he  wrote  a  dia- 
agalnst   the    Jews,    In    the     Biblioth.     Patrum, 
torn.  \\i. 

hbiahop  of 
Milan  a.d.  I  no  ni'i,  widen  office  he  was  obliged  to 
abdicate,  ii"  was  sent  as  a  papal  legate  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  Ins  left  us  an  oration  addressed  to  the  Gra  b 
emperor,  Alexin*  Comnenus,  on  the  i  n  of  the 

Holy  Spirit;  extant,  Latin,  in  Baronius,  ArmaU  aim. 


1115,  and  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Leo  Allatius,  Orthod. 
Grceca,  torn.  i. 

Peter  Maurice  the  Venerable,  born  of  a  noble  French 
family,  first  a  soldier  and  then  a  monk  of  Cluny, 
where  he  was  abbot  from  a.d.  1123  to  115G.  Pontius, 
the  former  abbot  of  Cluny,  gave  him  trouble  during 
the  first  years  of  his  abbacy.  In  1126  he  commenced 
preaching  and  writing  against  Peter  De  Bruis.  In 
1 140  he  received  Abelard,  and  reconciled  both  Bernard 
and  the  pope  to  him.  He  visited  Italy  on  important 
business  in  1145  and  1 150,  and  was  highly  honoured  by 
pope  Eugene  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  wrote 
Epistolarum  Libri  vi.  tracts  against  the  Jews,  against 
heresies  and  Islamism,  against  the  Petrobrusians,  on 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  on  a  translation  of  the 
Koran  procured  by  him,  and  a  few  other  pieces ;  all 
published  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacensis,  Paris,  1614, 
and  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxi:. 

Peter,  born  at  Home  a,d.  1110,  a  student  and  monk 
at  Monte  Cassino  a.d.  1115—1137,  then  legate  to  the 
emperor  Lotharius,  who  employed  him  at  his  court 
till  his  death.  He  wrote  De  Vir^s  I'dustribus  Monas- 
terii  Casinensis,  Liber  quartus  Chronici  Casinensis 
(a.d.  103G — 1133)  De  Notts  Literarum  Romanarum, 
besides  numerous  tracts  never  published. 

Peter  Cellensis,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Celles 
near  Troycs,  and  then  of  St.  Remigius  at  Rheims,  and, 
a.d.  1182—1187,  bishop  of  Chartres.  He  wrote  De 
Panibw,  Mosaici  Tabernaculi  Mystica  Expositio,  De 
Comcientia,  Epistola^,  De  Disciplina  Claustrali,  and 
sermons  on  the  lessons  for  the  year ;  all  pubiishc-d  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  Paris,  1671. 

Philip,  bishop  of  Tarentum  from  a.d.  1136  to  1138, 
when  he  was  deposed  for  not  adhering  to  Peter  Leonis, 
the  anti-pope,  went  to  France  and  became  a  monk  at 
Clairvaux  under  St.  Bernard.  In  1150  he  was  made 
prior,  and  115G  abbot  of  a  convent  in  the  diocese  of 
Chartres;  which  however  he  resigned  before  his 
death,  and  returned  to  Clairvaux.  He  has  left  us 
twenty-five  epistles,  published  by  Charles  Du  Visch, 
subjoined  to  his  Scriptores  Ordhris  Cisterciensis,  p.  336. 

Philip  Harvcng,  called  Eleemosynarius,  abbot  of 
Good  Hope  in  Hainault  a.d.  1140;  died  1180.  He 
wrote  tracts,  biographies,  and  letters ;  published, 
Douay,  1620,  fol. 

Potho,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Prum  in  the  dioceso 
of  Treves,  a.d.  1152.  He  wrote  De  Statu  Domus  Dei 
and  De  Domo  Sapientce  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum, 
torn.  xxi. 

Radulphus  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 
He  was  a  traveller,  flourished  a.d.  1197,  and  wrote  a 
brief  Chronology  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1198,  and 
Imagines  Hittoriarum  ab  anno  1148,  ad  annum  1200  ; 
both  published  by  Twisden,  Scriptores  Decern  An- 
glici. 

Radulphus  Niger,  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  who  flourished  a.d.  1157  (and  not  in  the 
preceding  century  as  some  suppose).  His  commentary 
on  Leviticus  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  toin.  xvii. 
has  been  much  commended.  The  commentary  on  the 
Canticles  ascribed  to  St.  Gregory  and  printed  with  his 
works,  was  the  production  of  Radulph. 

Richard  Hagulstadicnsis,  a  monk  and  prior  of 
Hauston  [Hexham]  in  Northumberland,  England ; 
flourished  a.d.  1180  and  died  in  1190.  Ho  wrote 
Historiu  de  Statu  et  Episeopi$  Hagulttadensit  (  Hexham), 
Ecclesice  Ilistoria,  De  Geslis  Regis  Stcpliani,  and  De 
Bello  Standardii,  a.d.  1135;  published  by  Twisden, 
Scriptores  Decern    Anglici,  Lond.  1652. 

Robert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Remigius  at 
Rheims.  He  was  in  the  first  crusade,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  it  from  a.d.  1095  to  1099;  extant  in  Bon- 
garsius*  Collection,  torn.  i. 

Robert,  surnamed  Retensis,  an  English  student  and 
traveller,  who  flourished  a.d.  1120.  He  travel!  I 
through  France,  Italy,  Dahnatia,  and  Greece,  Into 
Syria,  where  he  stayed  long  and  acquired  the  Arabic 
language.  Returning  be  settled  In  Spain,  studied 
astronomy,  and  was  dm  la  archdeacon  of  Pampelnna. 

Be  abridged  the    Koran  and  translated  it   into    Latin. 

Huet  pronouneas  the  translation  a  wretched  one. 

Robert  Pollen  or   Pullus,  a  distinguished    I 
theologian  and  scholar.     He  was  made  archdea 

ter,  i>ut  to  avoid  theoonfusion  of  ■  civil  war 
retired  to   Paris,   and  studied  thero  some  time.     He 

return,  din  1130  and   read    lectures   at  Oxford  for   five 

years,  and  preached  every  Bunday.    Ha  aftarwai 
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turned  to  Paris,  and  being  deprived  of  the  revenues  of 
his  archdeaconry  he  appealed  to  the  Pope  a.d.  114-1, 
who  invited  him  to  Rome  and  made  him  a  cardinal. 
He  died  a.d.  1150.  His  only  work  which  has  reached 
ns  is  Sentential  de  Trinitate.  It  is  a  system  of  theology, 
but  unlike  Peter  Lombard's  Sentences,  it  is  not  a  mere 
compilation  from  the  fathers  but  a  biblical  and  argu- 
mentative treatise,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  pro- 
found and  orthodox  divine.  It  was  published  by 
Mathoud,  Paris,  1G55,  fol. 

llodulphus  Ardens,  chaplain  to  William  IV.  duke  of 
Aquitain,  a.d.  1101.  He  left  sermons  on  the  lessons 
for  the  year,  published  at  Cologne,  1G04,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Rodulph,  abbot  of  St.  Trudo  near  Laon,  about  a.d. 
1120.  He  wrote  Chronicon  Monaster ii  Sii  Trudonis, 
published  by  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  torn,  vii ;  also  a  life 
of  St.  Lietbert,  bishop  of  Cambray — ibid. 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  a  native  of  York,  of  illustrious 
English  descent,  one  of  the  household  of  king  Henry 
II.  and  then  chief  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford  ; 
flourished  a.d.  1198,  author  of  Annates  Anglicani, 
from  a.d.  731  (where  Beda  ends)  to  a.d.  1202;  pub- 
lished by  Saville,  Ilistorici  Anglic/,  Lond.  1595,  foi. 
and  Francf.  1G01. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Dane,  born  of  an  honourable 
family  in  Zeeland,  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Roschild, 
and  much  esteemed  by  Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lund, 
who  sent  him  to  Paris  on  business  and  prompted  him 
to  write  his  History  of  Denmark.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1170,  and  died  a.d.  1204.  His  Ilistoria  Danicu  from 
the  earliest  times  to  a.u.  1186  is  written  in  a  florid 
style  and  is  highly  esteemed  ;  best  edited  by  Stepha- 
nius,  Sora,  1614,  fol. 

Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,  a  monk  and  writer  at 
Gemblours  a.d.  1101,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  in  his  contests  with  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chro- 
nicle from  a.d.  381,  where  Jerome  ends,  to  a.d.  1112  ; 
printed  among  the  Scriptures  Germtnici,  Francf.  1585, 
fol.  and  by  Mirseus,  Antw.  1608,  also  De  Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiastics 's,  Epistola  pro  Ecclesiis  Leodiensi  et  Ca- 
meracensi,  ado.  Ep.  Paschalis  Papcc,  a  life  of  Sigebert 
king  of  France,   and   some  lives  of  saints.     He  died 

A.D.   1113. 

Simeon,  an  Englishman  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  taught  philosophy  and  theology.  Afterwards  he 
became  a  Benedictine  monk  and  precentor  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.  Here  he  examined  carefully 
the  remains  of  the  library  which  the  Danes  had  much 
injured  ;  and  collecting  materials  from  every  quarter 
became  an  author.  He  flourished  a.d.  1130,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  church  of  Durham  from  a.d. 
635  to  1096,  which  another  hand  continued  to  a.d. 
1154,  a  tract  concerning  the  archbishops  of  York, 
another  on  the  siege  of  Durham,  and  a  history  of  the 
English  and  Danish  kings  from  a.d.  730  to  1130, 
which  John  of  Hexham  continued  to  1 1 55,  and  from 
which  Roger  Hoveden  took  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
history.  These  works  of  Simeon  were  published  by 
Twisden  in  his  Scriptores  Decern   Ang/ici. 

Stephen  Harding,  an  English  monk  of  Sherburn. 
He  travelled  in  Scotland,  France,  and  Italy ;  became 
first  a  Benedictine,  then  a  Cistercian  in  France,  where 
he  was  made  abbot  a.d.  1109,  and  died  a.d.  1134.  He 
composed  regulations  for  the  Cistercians,  and  some 
other  monastic  pieces. 

Stephen  I.  bishop  of  Augsburg  a.d.  1113—112.0,  and 
then  a  monk  of  Cluny.  He  wrote  a  tract  De  Sacra- 
mento Altaris,  Sec.  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.  xx.  p. 
1872. 

Stephen,  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Orleans  and  of  Paris, 
one  of  the  council  of  regents  during  the  crusade  of 
Philip  Augustus,  a.u.  1190,  and  bishop  of  Tournay, 
a.d.  1192—1202.  He  wrote  between  a.d.  1 163  and  the 
time  of  his  death  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  epis- 
tles, published,  Paris,  1G82,  8vo  ;  also  thirty-one  ser- 
mons chiefly  on  the  festivals,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  De  return  of  Gratian,  which  arc  still  in  manu- 
script. 

Theodoric,  abbot  of  St.  Trudo  in  the  diocese  of  Laon. 
who  died  in  exile  at  Ghent  a.d.  1107.  lie  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Trudo,  and  of  four  or  five  other  saints. 

Urban  II.  pope  a.d.  1185  —  1187,  has  left  us  five 
epistles. 

William  of  Malmesbury  was  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, a  Benedictine  monk,  and  librarian  and  preceptor 
of  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  flourished 
from  1130  to  1143.     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1.  So  many  causes  conspired  to  debase 
religion  and  to  tarnish  and  obscure  its 
lustre,  arising  out  of  the  numberless  inven- 
tions of  human  ingenuity,  that  it  may  seem 
strange  it  was  not  -wholly  destroyed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Roman  pontiffs  would 
have  nothing  taught  which  militated  against 
their  arrogated  supremacy ;  and  therefore 
they  required  Christianity  to  be  so  ex- 
plained and  modified,  as  to  support  that 
form  of  the  church  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  marked  out.  Those  who  would 
not  obey  their  laws,  or  showed  that  they 
regarded  the  holy  scriptures  more  than  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  see,  were  cruelly 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the 
next  place  the  priests  and  monks,  finding 
it  to  be  their  interest  that  the  people 
should  be  entirely  ignorant  and  undiscern- 
ing,  amused  them  with  a  species  of  theatric 
shows,  and  placed  all  religion  in  empty  ce- 
remonies, corporeal  austerities  and  inflic- 
tions, and  reverence  for  the  clergy.     The 


of  England  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  a.d. 
449,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  I.  a.d.  1127:  a 
continuation  of  it  to  a.d.  1143,  and  a  history  cf  the 
English  bishops  from  the  arrival  of  Augustine  to  his 
own  times.  These  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Saville,  Lond.  159G,  fol.  and  Francf.  1L01. 
His  life  of  St.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  is  in 
Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  saccid.  i.  p.  i. 
Some  other  works  of  this  celebrated  English  historian 
are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript. 

William  of  Tyre.  Whether  born  in  France,  Ger- 
many, or  Palestine,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  related 
to  the  kings  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Tyre  a.d.  1167  ;  soon  after  was  sent  on  business  to 
Constantinople,  in  1169  undertook  a  journey  to 
Europe,  on  his  return  was  tutor  to  Balduin  the 
prince,  and  a.d.  1174,  archbishop  of  Tyre.  In  tile 
year  1178  he  was  at  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  and 
he  spent  some  months  at  Constantinople.  In  11 SS 
Jerusalem  being  taken  by  the  Saracens,  he  went  to 
Europe  to  solicit  aid  from  the  kings  of  England  and 
France.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Heraclius  to  the 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  who  compassed  his  death  by 
poison,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  crusades  to  Palestine,  from  a.d.  1095  to 
the  year  1180.  very  highly  esteemed,  and  published, 
Basil,  1549  and  16G0,  and  by  Bongarsius,  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  torn.  i.  p.  625. 

William  Neubergensis  or  Nenbrigensis,  surnamed 
Parvus,  born  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  a.d.  1136, 
a  regular  Augustinian  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brid- 
lington, where  he  died  a.d.  1208,  aged  72.  He  wrote, 
in  a  good  Latin  style,  De  Rebus  Anglicis  sui  Tempori.--, 
from  a.d.  1066  to  the  year  1197;  best  edited  by  Picard, 
Paris,  1610,  8vo. 

Zacharias,  bishop  of  Chrysopolis  or  a  Prsemonstra- 
tensian  monk  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a.d.  1157.  He 
wrote  four  books  of  commentaries  on  the  Movo-eWa- 
pov,  or  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  by  Ammonius  of 
Alexandria,  published,  Cologne,  1535,  fol.  and  in  the 
Biblioth-  Patrum,  torn.  xix. 

[For  further  information  on  those  of  the  above  writers 
who  belong  to  Britain,  see  Wright's  Biogr.  Briton. 
Piter.  jfnglo- Norman  period  ;  and  on  those  who  wrote 
Chronicles,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of 
Lappenberg's  Geschic/ile  v.  England,  Thorpe's  trans}. 
—  11. 
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scholastic  doctors  united  the  precepts  of 
the  dialecticians  with  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers  to  constitute  a  standard  of  truth  ; 
and  in  place  of  explaining  the  principles  of 
revealed  religion,  they  destroyed  them  alto- 
gether. Their  opponents,  the  mystics, 
maintained  that  the  soul  of  one  truly  pious 
does  not  move  spontaneously,  but  by  a 
divine  impulse;  and  thus  they  did  not 
merely  set  bounds  to  human  ability  but 
abolished  it  entirely. 

2.  Hence  instead  of  religion,  astonishing 
superstition  and  ignorance  reigned  every- 
where among  the  people.  Most  persons 
placed  more  reliance  upon  relics, — generally 
fal?e  or  at  least  dubious  and  uncertain, — 
than  upon  Christ  and  his  merits,  or  upon 
prayers  founded  on  his  mediation. l  Those 
who  were  able  themselves  to  build  churches 
or  to  contribute  money  to  their  erection 
and  repair,  esteemed  themselves  very  happy 
and  the  favourites  of  heaven  ;  and  they 
whose  poverty  restrained  them  from  doing 
to,  cheerfully  submitted  to  work  like  beasts 
in  transporting  stones  and  drawing  carts, 
whenever  a  church  was  to  be  built ;  and 
they  expected  eternal  salvation  for  these 
voluntary  hardships.2  Departed  saints  had 
more  supplicants  than  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men ;  nor  was  there  much  inquiry,  as  there 
was  in  after  times,  how  they  knew  that  glori- 
fied spirits  heard  and  understood  the  prayers 
of  their  suppliants.  For  the  old  notion, 
derived  by  the  Christians  from  the  pagans, 
that  the  celestials  often  descend  to  this 
lower  world  and  linger  about  the  places  to 
which  in  their  lifetime  they  were  attached, 
prevailed  universally,  until  the  scholastic 
doetors  gave  this  subject  a  particular  dis- 
cussion.3 If  any  man  or  woman,  either 
from  a  disordered  state  of  mind  or  from  a 
design  to  deceive,  laid  claim  to  divine  re- 
velations, the  people  at  large  unhesitatingly 
believed  that  God  himself  had  conversed 
with  them  in  order  to  instruct  the  world. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  examples  of  the 
celebrated   German    prophetesses,     Ililde- 


1  Sea  Guibert  of  Nogent's  three  books,  Do  Pignori- 
iiia  they  styled  relics;  Sanetorum,  in  his  work?, 
published  by  D'Aefaery,  p.  :>n.  so.  where  this  dis- 
cerning  man  ossaili  tl  ton  of  his  age. 

''.    tract  of  the  abbot  Haymo  on  this  v 

Mabillon  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his 

tint ;  and  also  tl 

it  I  may  not  1  e  than  repre- 

sentation, I  will  ,ni  tli  ■ 

D 

.  p.  ll;  "  Voa  licet,  Sand i 
Domini,  somno  i  Us    baud  tamen  credU 

derim,  spiritus  vt 
■ 

cunctis  llllc  degentibu  tntibuB, 

Booourrere  Laborantibu  .  <-t    vota   ilngnloram  I 
tpeeto  divinie  rnaj>  -t.iti-  ptonw 


and   Elizabeth, 


gard,    abbess    of  Bingen, 
abbess  of  Schonaugem4 

3.  The_  rulers  of  the  church  basely 
abused  this  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  people  for  their  own  emolument,  or  to 
extort  money  ;  and  each  order  of  the  clergy 
had  its  own  peculiar  artifices  for  fleecing 
the  people  of  their  property.  The  bishops 
when  tliey  had  occasion  to  raise  money, 
either  for  good  and  laudable  or  for  base 
and  criminal  objects,  allowed  transgressors 
to  buy  off  the  penalties  enjoined  by  the 
canons,  by  advancing  money  for  certain  re- 
ligious purposes,  that  is,  they  published 
indulgences ;  and  what  mighty  enterprises 
and  expensive  works  were  accomplished  in 
this  century  by  means  of  indulgences,  is 
known  to  all.5  The  abbots  and  the  monks 
who  had  not  this  power,  resorted  to  other 
means  for  raising  money.  They  travelled 
about  the  villages  and  through  provinces, 
carrying  in  solemn  procession  the  carcases 
and  relics  of  holy  men,  which  they  allowed 
the  people  to  see,  to  handle,  and  to  kiss, 
by  paying  for  the  privilege.  In  this  way 
they  often  amassed  as  great  gains  as  the 
bishops  by  their  indulgences.6 

4.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  perceiving  what 
advantages  the  inferior  bishops  derived 
from  their  indulgences,  concluded  that  the 
power  of  the  bishops  to  remit  ecclesiastical 
penalties  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and 
the  prerogative  be  almost  wholly  transferred 
to  the  Roman  see.  Accordingly  they  be- 
gan, as  the  necessities  or  convenience  of 
the  church  or  their  own  interests  required, 
to  publish  not  merely  the  common  and  or- 
dinary but  likewise  the  entire  and  absolute, 
or  the  plenary  remission  of  all  finite  or 
temporal  penalties  ;  and  they  cancelled  not 
only  the  punishments  which  the  canons  and 
human  tribunals  inflict,  but  also  those  to 
be  endured  after  death,  which  the  bishops 
had  never  attempted  to  set  aside.7     They 


4  See  Mahill'm's  Annalet  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  431, 
529,  554.  [See  the  notice  of  these  prophetesses  in  the 
note  to  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  lit;    ah 

Heilige  Bernttrd  lend  sein  Zeitalter,p*  210,  Sec.  300, 
Sec. —  Mur. 

5  Stephanas  Obazinensis;  in  Hah:  'lam  r, 
torn.  iv.  p.  130;  Mabillon,  Annates  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p. 
535,  Sec. 

6  Innumerable  examples  of  this  mode  of  cm 

llected  from  th  : 

in  D'Achi  I J  • 
tegium,  torn.  ii.  p.  354;   the  life  of  St.  Romana,   ibid. 
p.  137;    Maliill.il>.  lict.  torn.   vi.   | 

tcta  Sanctor.   Mentu  fH aii,  torn.  til.  p. 

!.   Mai  -cuius,  wli   re  a  long  JOU1  :■ 

Mabillon, 

':■!.  torn.  iv.  p.  §19,  520,  and  torn.  i<-  i  •  " 
nmutratione  Saci-an 
lib.  x.  cap,    10,   21.   23,   p.   ;  Union,    / 

Criliqu  ii.  p.  371  .  Mabillon,  V 

to  the  Mli  Ilia    Adit  Sitnrtor.    O 

taut  writ'  I 
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first  resorted  to  this  power  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  the  crusades,  and  were  sparing 
in  the  use  of  it ;  but  afterwards  they  ex- 
erted it  for  objects  of  far  less  importance 
and  of  various  kinds,  and  very  often  merely 
for  their  private  emolument.1  Upon  the 
introduction  of  this  new  policy,  the  ancient 
system  of  canonical  and  ecclesiastical  pen- 
ances was  wholly  subverted ;  and  the  books 
of  canons  and  the  penitentials  being  laid 
aside,  transgressors  were  no  longer  under 
restraints.  To  support  this  proceeding  of 
the  pontiffs  an  unheard-of  doctrine  was  de- 
vised in  this  century,  and  improved  and 
polished  in  the  following  century  by  St. 
Thomas  ;  namely,  that  there  is  an  immense 
treasury  of  good  works  which  holy  men 
have  performed  over  and  above  what  duty 
required;  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is 
the  keeper  and  the  distributor  of  this  trea- 
sure, so  that  he  is  able,  out  of  this  inex- 
haustible fund,  to  give  and  transfer  to  every 
one  such  an  amount  of  good  works  as  his 
necessities  require,  or  as  will  suffice  to 
avert  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  This 
miserable  and  pernicious  fiction,  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  is  still  retained  and  defended. 
5.  This  century  abounded  in  expositors 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  multitude  of  works  professedly 
of  this  character ;  but  if  we  estimate  them 
by  their  skill  and  ability  there  were  almost 
none  at  all.  For  very  few  inquired  after 
the  literal  sense  of  the  scriptures ;  and 
even  these  were  destitute  of  the  requisite 
means  of  ascertaining  it.2  Both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins  were  governed  entirely  by 
the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  compiled 
from  their  writings,  without  discrimination 
or  care,  whatever  seemed  to  throw  light  on 
the  inspired  volumes.  The  reader  may  in- 
spect among  the  Greeks,  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus'  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gos- 
pels, and  the  Epistles,  though  he  offers 
some  remarks  of  his  own  which  are  not 
contemptible  ;  and  among  the  Latins,  the 


1  Muratori,  Anliq.  Ital.  Medii  JEci,  torn.  v.  p.  761, 
&c.  Franc;  Fagi,  Breriar.  Romanor.  Pontif.  torn.  ii. 
p.  60;  Ruinart,  Vita  Vrbarti  II.  in  his  Opp.  Posthum. 
torn.  iii.  p.  333. 

2  One  considerable  cause  of  this  incompetence  was, 
that  the  monks,  among  whom  nearly  all  the  learning 
of  the  age  was  to  be  found,  held  it  to  bo  unlawful  to 
learn  Hebrew  from  Jewish  teachers.  A  certain  monk 
(as  we  learn  from  the  statutes  of  the  Cistercians  a. v. 
1198,  no.  24  in  Martene's  Thesaur.  Nov.  Anccdot.  torn. 
iv.  p.  1292)  had  learned  Hebrew  from  a  Jew;  and  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  directed  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter and  to  bring  the  monk  to  punishment.  The  French 
Benedictines,  in  their  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tome 
ix.  can  find  among  the  vast  multitude  of  clergymen 
who  made  pilgrimages  to  Falestine,  only  three  persons 
who  in  that  way  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
and  Greek  ;  namely,  William  of  Tyre,  one  Philip,  and 
the  Englishman  Adelard.  See  Semler's  Hist.  Eccles. 
Selecta  Cap.  torn.  iii.  p.  161. —  Schl. 


labours  of  Peter  Lombard,  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  and  Abelard,  on  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Xor  is 
higher  commendation  due  to  the  best  Latin 
expositors  of  nearly  the  whole  Bible  in  this 
century;  such  as  Gislebert  [or  Gilbert], 
bishop  of  London,  called  the  Universal 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition,3 
and  Herveus,  a  very  laborious  Benedictine 
monk.4  Somewhat  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  Latins  was  Rupert  of  Duytz,  who  ex- 
pounded various  books  of  the  scriptures ; 
and  with  him  may  be  coupled  Anselm  of 
Laon,  who  composed  or  rather  compiled  a 
Glossa,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  sacred 
books.  Those  who  chose  not  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  the  ancients  and  ventured  to 
try  the  powers  of  their  own  genius,  disre- 
garding simplicity,  searched  after  mysteries 
of  every  sort  in  the  sacred  pages.  And  in 
this  species  of  interpretation,  none  ex- 
celled more  than  the  mystic  doctors  as  they 
are  called;  for  they  explained  the  whole 
Bible  in  conformity  with  the  visions  of 
their  own  minds,  and  the  ideal  systems  of 
their  own  formation.  Moreover,  those  in- 
terpreters who  made  dialectics  and  philo- 
sophy their  study,  pursued  the  same  course 
in  their  expositions  of  the  scriptures.  This 
mode  of  interpretation  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly in  Hugo  of  St.  Victor's  Allegori- 
cal Explanations  of  both  Testaments,  in 
Richard  of  St.  Victor's  Mystical  Ark,  in 
William  of  Xogent's  Mystical  Commen- 
taries on  Obadiah,  Hosea,  and  Amos,5  and 
in  some  others. 

6.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of 
theology  resided  at  Paris ;  and,  of  course, 
students  in  theology  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope resorted  to  Paris,  in  order  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  theologians  who  taught 
there.  The  professors  of  theology  in  France 
were  divided  into  several  sects.  One  sect 
was  that  of  the  ancient  theologists,  who 
supported  their  religious  tenets  simply  by 
the  declarations  of  holy  Scripture  and  by 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  the  decisions 
of  councils,  and  very  rarely  introduced 
anything  of  human  reasoning.  Such  in 
this  century  were  St.  Bernard,  Peter  the 
Chanter,  Gualter  of  St.  Victor,  and  others, 
who  strenuously  contended  against  the 
philosophic  theologians.  Xot  totally  dis- 
tinct from  this  sect  was  that  which  after- 


3  Concerning  him,  see  LeBoeuf,  Memoircsconcernant 
I'  Hist,  a"  Auxerre,  tome  ii.  p.  486.  [He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  commentaries 
on  certain  books,  none  of  which  were  ever  published. — 
Schl. 

4  An  ample  account  of  him  is  given  by  Liron,  Singa- 
larites  Historiq.  et  Litter,  tome  iii.  p.'  29,  &c.  Add 
Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  477,  719. 

5  His  Prologue  on  Obadiah  was  published  by  Ma- 
billon, Annates  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  637,  &c. 
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wards  bore  the  name  of  the  Positive  and 
the  Sententiarii ;  for  these,  following  the 
example  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Lan- 
franc,  Hildebert,  and  others  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  supported  religious  doc- 
trines principally  by  citations  from  Scrip- 
ture and  the  writings  of  the  fathers;  but 
had  recourse  to  reason  and  philosophy, 
especially  for  solving  difficulties  and  refuting 
objections,  in  which  some  of  them  were 
more  moderate  and  cautious,  and  others 
less  so.  The  first  in  this  century  who  thus 
explained  the  principles  of  religion  syste- 
matically, is  said  to  be  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
who  was  succeeded  by  many  others.  But 
the  first  rank  in  this  species  of  labour  be- 
longs to  Peter  Lombard,  or  Peter  the 
Italian  of  Lombardy  and  archbishop  of 
Paris,  whose  four  books  of  sentences,  on 
their  appearance  in  the  year  1 162, l  at  once 
acquired  such  authority  that  all  the  doctors 
began  to  expound  them.  And  some  tell  us 
that  all  the  doctors  of  much  note,  except 
Henry  of  Ghent  and  a  few  others,  com- 
mented upon  this  Master  of  the  Sentences, 
as  Lombard  was  called,  on  account  of  this 
work.2  ' 

7.  These  Sententarii,  as  they  were 
called,  though  not  without  faults  nor  en- 
tirely free  from  vain  and  futile  speculations, 
yet  resorted  to  dialectical  subtleties  with 
moderation,  and  did  not  force  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  to  yield  submission  to  human 
reason.  But  contemporary  with  them 
arose  another  and  more  daring  sect  of  theo- 
logians, who  had  no  hesitation  to  apply  the 
terms  and  distinctions  of  the  dialecticians 
to  the  truths  taught  by  revelation,  and  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  relations  of  those 
truths  by  the  principles  of  logic.  The 
author  of  this  mode  of  treating  theology, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  scholastic 
because  it  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the  schools, 
was  Peter  Abelard.  a  man  of  great  acute- 
ness,  who  was  first  a  canon  and  a  celebrated 
teacher  as  well  of  philosophy  as  of  theology, 
and  afterwards  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Ruys.3 
r  for  the  applause  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, others  without  number  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  pursued  the  same 
course.  In  this  way  the  peaceful  religion 
of  Jesus  was  soon  converted  into  the  science 
of  wrangling.  For  these  men  did  not  ex- 
plain anything,  but  by  multiplying  divi- 
sions  and   distinctions,  obscured    and  per- 

1  Linden!  a-  rum  St  pU  ntrion. 

2  a  host  of  these  Interpreter!  :nv  exhibited  by  Pos- 
•evln,  Biblioth.  Selecta,  torn,  i.  lib.  lit.  cap.  riv.  p.  342. 
[For  a  notice  of  nbard,and  bis  Books  of  the 

{fur. 
>  Thlsisackno  bj  Ibelard  himself;  Eplst  i. 

ahap.  ix.   Opp.  p.  20.      Bee  also  Launol,   D< 
Caroli  Magnf,  cap.  li\-  Opp<  torn.  iv.  p.  C7. 


plexed  the  plainest  truths,  wearied  both 
themselves  and  others  with  useless  and 
abstruse  speculations,  so  argued  on  both 
sides  of  the  most  important  questions  as  to 
leave  them  undecided;  and  as  there  were 
many  things  in  religion  which  were  inade- 
quately expressed  in  the  phraseology  of 
dialectics,  they  gave  occasion  for  idle  and 
vainglorious  disputants  to  invent  new 
terms,  and  to  perplex  themselves  and 
others  with  enigmatical  trifles.4 

8.  From  this  time  therefore  the  teachers 
of  theology  began  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  biblical,  who  were  called  the 
ancient  and  also  Dogmatici  and  Positivi; 
and  the  scholastic,  who  were  called  the 
Sententarii  and  also  the  new.  The  former 
interpreted  the  sacred  volume  in  their 
schools,  though  for  the  most  part  miserably, 
and  confirmed  them  by  the  testimonies  of 
Scripture  and  tradition,  without  calling 
reason  and  philosophy  to  their  aid.  The 
latter  did  nothing  but  explain  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences  or  Lombard ;  and  they 
brought  all  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  well 
as  the  principles  and  precepts  of  practical 
religion,  under  the  dominion  of  philosophy, 
and  involved  them  in  endless  perplexities.5 
And  as  these  philosophical  or  scholastic 
theologians  were  deemed  superior  to  the 
others  in  acumen  and  ingenuity,  young 
men  admired  them  and  listened  to  them 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  whereas  the 
biblical  doctors  or  those  of  the  sacred  page, 
as  they  were  called,  had  very  few  and 
sometimes  no  pupils.6  This  state  of  things 
prevailed  generally  in  the  schools  of  Europe 
down  to  the  time  of  Luther. 

9.  But  before  these  dialectical  and  meta- 
physical   doctors    could    obtain    such    an 


*  SeeBukeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  201,  &c. 
p.  583,  &c. ;  Wood,  Antiq.  O.ion.  torn.  i.  p.  08;  Launoi, 
De  Varia  Aristotclis  Fort  una  in  Acad.  Paris,  cap.  iii. 
p.  187,  &c.  ed.  Elswich,  Witemb.  1720,  8vo. 

5  Sec  Bulxus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  Go7, 
&c 

t;  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  larger  work  addressed  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV.  (published  from  the 
manuscript  by  Sam.  Jehb,  Lond.  1733.  fol.)  par.  ii. 
chap.  iv.  p.  28,  says:  "  The  Bachelor,  who  lectures  on 
the  text  (of  Scripture),  gives  place  to  the  lecturer  on 
the  Sentences,  who  is  everywhere  preferred  and  ho- 
noured by  all.  For  he  who  lectures  on  the  sentences 
lins  the  best  hour  for  reading,  according  to  his  choice; 
he  has  also  an  associate  and  b  chamber  among  the 
religious;  but  he  who  lectures  on  the  Bible  wants 
and  begs  for  such  an  hour  to  read,  as  shall  please  the 
lecturer  on  tli  1  Bent  noes.  Also  the  man  who  lectures 
on  the  Sentences  disputes  1  vrry.vii  re,  and  is  accounted 
a  Blaster ;  but  the  other  who  lectures  on  the  text  cannot 
dispute,  as  was  exemplify  d  thi^  year  at  Bologna  and  In 
many  other  places,  which  Is  absurd.  Ft  is  therefore 
manifest  that  the  text  Is  subordinate  In  this  • 
(theology)   to  the   one   dominant   Sumtna." 

1   nly  show  what  estimation  was  tb  n  put  upon 
Ted  volume,  and  what  authority  phllosi 
v  enjoyed.      More  remarks  follow  in   Bacon 

well     worth     reading        lie    lived     in     the    thirl 

century. 
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ascendency  in  the  schools,  they  had  to  pass 
through  many  perils,  contests,  and  disasters. 
For  they  were  opposed  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  ancient  divines,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  mystics,  who  supposed  true  wisdom  is 
to  be  acquired  not  by  reasoning  b»t  by 
silence  and  contemplation,  and  to  be  drawn 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  The 
old  contest  therefore  between  faith  and 
reason  which  had  long  been  dormant  among 
the  Latins,  was  now  revived,  and  produced 
great  commotions  everywhere.  Of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  old  theology,  those  who  most 
violently  assailed  the  scholastics  were  Gui- 
bert  of  Nogent,1  Peter  Cellensis,2  Peter 
Cantor  or  the  Precentor  of  Paris,3  and 
others  ;  but  especially  Gualter  of  St.  Victor 
in  his  four  books  against  the  four  labyrinths 
of  France  and  the  new  heretics.4  Of  the 
mystics,  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,5  Richard 
of  St.  Victor,  and  others,  inveighed  against 
them,  and  especially  against  Lombard, 
notwithstanding  he  was  much  more  mode- 
rate than  the  true  and  proper  scholastics. 
The  contention  and  discord  were  so  great 
that  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Alexander  III. 
in  a  very  numerous  and  solemn  convention, 
a.d.  1164,  condemned  this  immoderate 
licentiousness  of  disputing  on  sacred  sub- 
jects;6 and  in  the  year  1179  he  censured 
and  disapproved  of  some  things  in  the  wri- 
tings even  of  Lombard.7 

10.  But  there  was  no  more  potent  adver- 
sary of  the  dialectic  theologians  in  this 
century  than  St.  Bernard,  whose  zeal  was 
immense,  and  his  influence  equal  to  his 
zeal.  He  therefore  contended  against 
them  not  only  with  words  but  with  deeds, 
with  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  positive 
enactments.  Bitter  experience  of  this 
was  felt  by  Peter  Abelard,  at  that  time 
the  chief  of  the  dialectic  party,  and  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  far  more  learning  and  acute- 
ness  than  St.  Bernard,  though  much  in- 
ferior to  him  in  influence.  Bernard  pro- 
secuted him  before  the  council  of  Soissons 


1  Tropologies  in  Oseam ;    Opp.  p.  203. 

2  Opmcuta,  p.  277,  399,  ed.  Benedict. 

3  In  his  Verl/um  Abbreviation,  sive  Summa ;  nuh- 
lished  at  Mons,  1G39,  4to,  by  Galopin,  cap.  iii.  p.  G,  7. 

■*  By  the  four  Labyrinths  of  France,  he  means  Abe- 
lard, Gilbert  de  la  Porr62,  Lombard,  and  Peter  of 
Poictiers,  who  were  the  principal  dialectic  theologians 
of  this  century.  See,  respecting  this  work  which  was 
never  published,  L'ukeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  ii. 
p.  619     659. 

r>  Among  his  writings  is  a  book  against  Lombard, 
De  Unitate  seu  Essentia  S  S.  Trinitcttis,  which  was 
condemned  In  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  a.d.  1215. 
See  the  Hist,  del'  Abbe  Joachim,  turnommi  le  Prophete  ; 
Paris,  1745,2  vols.  12mo;  and  Fabricius,  Hist,  media 
et  infim.  Lat.  lib.  ix.  p.  107.— Seal. 

G  Vagi,  Critica  in  I'aronium,  torn.  iv.  ad  aim.  11G4, 
no.  xxi.  p.  G15. 

7  Matth.  Fails,  Historia  Major,  p.  115;  Bulxus, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  402. 


in  1121,  and  before  that  of  Sens  in  1140, 
accused  him  of  many  and  very  great  errors, 
and  at  last  procured  his  condemnation.8 
Abelard  was  said  to  have  greatly  corrupted 
the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head, to  have  attacked  the  majesty  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  have  spoken  dishonoura- 
bly of  the  offices  of  Christ  and  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  him,  to  have 
denied  the  doctrine  cf  divine  grace,  in 
short,  to  have  nearly  subverted  all  reli- 
gion. On  some  points  undoubtedly  Abe- 
lard expressed  himself  unsuitably  and  im- 
properly, and  his  subtlety  was  not  always 
without  fault;  but  it  is  also  manifest  that 
St.  Bernard,  wholly  ignorant  of  philoso- 
phy and  distinguished  rather  for  genius 
than  for  intellect,  did  not  understand  some 
of  Abelard's  propositions,  and  others  of 
them  he  designedly  perverted.  For  this 
good  man  used  no  moderation  either  in 
praising  or  in  censuring.9 

11.  Nearly  the  same  fate  attended  Gil- 
bert de  la  Porree,  who  after  teaching  philo- 
sophy and  theology  with  much  reputation, 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  was  made  bishop 
of  Poictiers.  For  his  two  archdeacons, 
Arnald  and  Calo,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  schools  of  the  ancient  theologian?, 
having  heard  him  speak  too  metaphysi- 
cally respecting  the  divine  nature,  accused 
him  of  blasphemy  before  Eugene  III.  the 
pontiff,  then  in  France;  and  to  be  more 
sure  of  success,  they  engaged  St.  Bernard 
on  their  side.  Bernard,  a?  was  usual  with 
him,  prosecuted  this  business  before  the 
pontiff  with  the  greatest  vehemer.ee,  first 
in  the  council  of  Paris  a.d.  1147,  and 
then  in  that  of  Rheims  in  the  following 
year.  In  the  latter  council,  Gilbert  in 
order  to  end  the  contest,  submitted  his 
opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  council 
and  the  pope.  All  the  errors  charged 
upon  Gilbert  indicate  too  great  fondness 
for  nice  distinctions,  and  a  disposition  to 


8  See  Bayle,  Dictionnttire,  artic.  Abelard,  p.  18; 
Gervais,  Vie  d' Abelard  tt  <!<>  Hehise  ;  Mabillon,  Annu- 
les  Benedict,  torn.  vi.    p.  G3,  81,  324,  395;    Martene, 

Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  torn.  v.  p.  1139,  and  numerous 

9  See  Gervais,  Tie  d%  Abelard,  tome  ii.  p.  1G2;  I.o 
Clerc,  Bibliolh.  Ancienne  <t  Moderne,  tome  ix.  p.  352, 
&c.  ;  Petavius,  Dogmata  Theal.  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  6,  p. 
2!  7,  Sec.  and  St.  Bernard  himself  in  many  parts  of  his 
works,  winch  the  index  will  point  out.  At  last,  after 
numerous  vexations  and  sufferings,  of  which  he  him- 
self bas  left  a  history,  Abelard  died  a  monk  of  Cluny, 
A.D.  1142.  He  was  a  great  man  and  worthy  of  a 
better  age,  and  of  better  fortune.  [See  note  3,  p.  411. 
— Mur.  [In  Neander's  Her  heilige  Bernard  u.  &  in 
ZeilaUer,  p.  217  and  305.  &c.  the  student  will  find  a 
pretty  full  account  of  Abelard's  theological  views  and 
of  Bernard's  controversy  with  him,  marked  by  all 
(he  originality  and  profound  philosophical  acumen 
characteristic  of  that  eminent  writer.     See  Life  and 

Times  of  St.   Bernard,  Wrench's  transl.  p.   124 — 1G7. 
—  R. 
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bring  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  revela- 
lation  under  the  empire  of  dialectics.  For 
he  maintained  a  new  distinction  between 
the  divine  essence  and  God,  and  also  be- 
tween the  properties  of  the  divine  persons 
and  the  persons  themselves,  not  indeed  as 
real  but  only  in  thought  {statu  rationis)  as 
metaphysicians  say;  and  relying  on  these 
distinctions  he  denied  that  the  divine 
nature  became  incarnate.  To  these  he 
added  other  opinions  derived  from  the 
same  source,  which  were  rather  fanciful 
and  useless  than  pernicious  and  false  ;  but 
which  the  <rood  Bernard,  who  was  unaccus- 
tomed  to  such  speculations,  could  not 
comprehend.1 

12.  The  state  of  moral  or  practical 
theology  must  be  apparent  from  what  has 
been  stated.  Among  the  Greeks,  Philip 
the  Solitary  has  left  us  a  tolerably  neat 
tract  entitled  Dioptra  ;  in  which  he  makes 
the  soul  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  the  body, 
and  advances  various  thoughts  calculated 
to  promote  piety.  The  other  Greeks  are 
not  worth  naming.  The  Latin  divines, 
who  treated  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life  were  of  two  classes,  the  one  scholastics, 
the  other  mystics.  The  former  treated 
of  the  virtues  as  they  did  of  the  articles 
of  faith,  that  is,  in  a  dry,  metaphysical 
manner,  and  generally  combined  moral 
theology  with  dogmatic.  The  latter  very 
often  express  themselves  beautifully,  and 
in  a  manner  suited  to  move  the  soul,  yet 
without  method  or  discrimination ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  tarnish  Christian  gold 
with  the  dross  of  Platonism.  Most  of 
those  also  who  expounded  the  holy  scrip- 
tures may  be  classed  among  the  moral 
writers.  For  neglecting  the  literal  sense, 
they  forcibly  accommodated  the  language 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  inculcation  of 
internal  holiness  and  the  regulation  of  the 
life.  This  is  manifest  from  Guibert's 
Morals  on  Job,  Amos,  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  from  others. 

13.  The  passion  for  controversial  philo- 
sophy or  dialectics,  which  had  seized  both 
{lie  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  rendered  them 
both  pugnacious.  At  the  same  time  it  led 
men  far  away  from  the  true  method  of 
discussing  religious  subjects.  For  thcv 
did  not  argue  for  the  sake  of  clucidatinrr 
tin'    truth,    but   to    c  mfouod    an  1    silence 


//  ■/.    (cad.    I', iris.   torn.    ii.    p.   123, 
MabilLen,    Avmalet   Benedict,   torn,   vi    p. 
843,  &c    118,  183;    Ctmllia  Christiana,  turn.  il.  p,  117"); 
Ifatth.   Paris,  Bittoria   Major,  p.  56?  Pctavius,  Dog- 
mata   Theolnrica,  torn.  i.  lii>.  i.  rap.  viii.  ■    Lonj 
Bitt.  <i   VEgUti  QaUicane,  tome  Ix.  p.  l  it,  tea. 
.i-t    of  the  counclla  which  condensed  theopln 
Gilbert,   end   which  ertaoe   l>i,  preel  lngenu  tuness, 
are  in  Hardoin's  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  p;ir.  ii.  p.   i ■>  ~ 
Schl. 


their  adversary  with  subtle  distinctions, 
with  words  without  meaning,  with  the 
authority  of  names,  and  even  with  sar- 
casms and  fallacies.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Euthymius  Zigabenus  composed  a  prolix 
work  against  all  heresies,  which  he  entitled 
Panoplia.  But  to  say  nothing  of  his 
vanity  and  extreme  credulity,  nearly  all 
his  proofs  are  derived,  as  was  the  common 
fault  of  that  age;  from  the  declarations  of 
the  earlier  writers.  Constantino  Harme- 
nopulus  wrote  a  short  book  on  the  hereti- 
cal sects.  Zonaras  inveighed  against  them 
in  verse.  Among  the  Latins,  Honorius  of 
Autun  composed  a  book  on  the  heresies, 
and  Abelard  attacked  them  all.  The 
miserable  and  persecuted  Jews  Avere  as- 
sailed by  many  of  the  Latins  ;  by  Gilbert 
of  Castillon,2  Odo,  [of  Cambray],  Peter 
Alfonsus,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Peter  Mau- 
rice, Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter  of 
Blois;  the  merits  of  whose  works  can  be 
easily  estimated  by  those  who  consider  the 
character  of  that  age.  Against  the  Sara- 
cens, Euthymius  and  some  others  appeared 
as  polemics. 

14.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  the  subjects  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  were  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.  On  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  Euthymius,  Nicetas, 
and  others  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Latin?, 
among  others,  Anselm  of  Havelburg,  Hugo 
Etherianus,  and  others  contended  with 
zeal3.  Negotiations  for  a  compromise 
were  repeatedly  entered  upon,  both  at 
Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  at  the  in- 
stance especially  of  the  Greek  emperors  of 
the  Comnenian  family,  who  supposed  the 
friendship  of  the  Latins  would  be  very 
serviceable  to  the  Greeks  in  the  almost 
desperate  state  of  their  public  affairs. 
But  as  the  Latins  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  absolute  dominion  over  the  Greeks, 
and  as  the  Greek  patriarchs  could  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  subject  themselves 
entirely  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  to  ana- 
thematize their  ancestors,  these  negotia- 
tions for  peace  had  the  effect  rather  of 
irritating  the  feelings  and  increasing  the 
hostility  of  the  parties,  than  of  producing  a 
reconciliation. 

1.3.   The  minor  contests  need  not  detain 

us  long.     The  (ire-jks  by  nature  prone  to 

contend  and   dispute,    were  almost  never 

free  from  religious  controversies.     In  this 

iry,  especially  under  Manuel  Comae- 


«  Or  Qttberl  rarnaoned  Crispin,  ■  i 

in  t!i>'  note,  p<   II  I.  —  Mur. 

I  eo   Mlatlut,   />-■  /'■  rpetita  C  i 
ties  Orientalu  >t  Occident,  lib.  ii-  ci 
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nus,  who  was  a  learned  and  over-inquisi- 
tive emperor,  some  contests  on  religious 
subjects  were  excited  by  the  emperor  him- 
self; and  they  produced  more  excitement 
among  the  oppressed  people  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  In 
the  first  place,  along  dispute  arose  under  this 
emperor,  in  what  sense  it  might  be  said 
the  incarnate  God  was  at  the  same  time 
the  offerer  and  the  sacrifice.  After  a  pro- 
tracted discussion,  during  which  the  em- 
peror  had  maintained  an  opinion  at  vari- 
ance with  the  prevalent  belief,  he  at  length 
yielded,  and  came  over  to  the  generally 
received  opinion.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  persons  of  high  respectability, 
who  had  disagreed  with  the  church,  were 
deprived  of  their  offices.1  What  opinion 
was  maintained  by  the  emperor,  and  what 
was  held  by  the  church  on  this  subject, 
we  are  nowhere  distinctly  informed.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  emperor  and  some 
other  learned  men,  disagreed  with  the  mass 
of  the  Greeks,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  oblation  or  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  that  ordinance. 

1 6.  Some  years  afterwards  a  more  vio- 
lent dispute  respecting  the  import  of  Christ's 
words,  John  xiv.  28,  "My  Father  is  greater 
than  I,"  rent  Greece  into  factions.  As 
various  explanations  of  this  passage  had 
long  existed  and  some  new  ones  were  ad- 
vanced about  this  time,  the  emperor  who 
from  an  indifferent  prince  made  but  a  poor 
theologian,  added  his  explanation  to  the 
number ;  and  summoning  a  council,  he 
wished  to  obtrude  it  upon  all  as  being  the 
only  true  interpretation.  He  decided  that 
these  words  of  Christ  refer  to  the  created 
and  passible  flesh  of  Christ  (%«-a  rr,v  h 
avru)  KTKfr^v  xai  Kadrirriv  ffa^/ict).  And 
this  decision  engraved  on  tables  of  stone 
he  set  up  in  the  great  church,  and  made  it 
a  capital  offence  for  any  one  to  teach  other- 
wise.2 But  the  authority  of  this  decree 
expired  with  the  emperor,  and  Andronicus 
afterwards  strictly  prohibited  all  curious 
discussions  on  religion,  and  on  this  subject 
in  particular.3 

17.  Near  the  close  of  his  life  the  same 
emperor  excited  another  controversy  re- 
specting the  God  of  Mohammed.  The 
catechetical  books  of  the  Greeks  anathema- 
tized the  b\66<pvP0V  (spherical  or  globular 
shaped)  and  solid  God  of  Mohammed.  For 
thus  the  Greeks  had  translated  the  Arabic 
word  elsemed,  which  is  applied  to  God  in 


1  Nicetas  Choniates,  Annates,  lib.  vii.  sec  v.  p.  112, 
ed.  Venice. 

2  Nicetas  Choniates,    Annates,  lib.   vii.  sec.   vi.   p. 
113. 

3  Nicetas,  in  Andronico,  lib.  ii.  sec.  v.  p.  175. 


the  Koran,  and  which  has  indeed  this  sig- 
nification though  it  also  signifies  eternal.4 
This  execration  the  emperor  ordered  to  be 
struck  out  of  those  books,  as  being  very 
offensive  to  the  Mohammedans  converted 
to  Christianity.  The  theologians  resisted 
this  order,  alleging  that  it  was  not  God  in 
general,  but  the  error  of  Mohammed  re- 
specting God  which  was  anathematized; 
and  that  Mohammed  affirmed  God  is  not 
begotten  nor  doth  he  beget.  After  very 
tedious  altercations  and  various  attempts 
to  settle  the  dispute,  the  bishops  in  a  coun- 
cil consented  that  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  the  anathema  should  no  longer  be 
be  levelled  at  the  God  of  Mohammed  but 
at  Mohammed  himself,  his  religion,  and  all 
his  followers.5 

18.  Among  the  Latins  different  opinions 
were  maintained,  and  not  merely  in  the 
schools  but  also  in  books  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  For  though  all  seemed  dis- 
posed to  shun  connexion  with  Berengarius, 
yet  many  were  not  very  far  from  him  in 
sentiment,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Rupert  of  Duytz  and  others,*3  inasmuch  as 
the  great  Berengarian  controversy  had  not 
yet  plainly  determined  the  mode  of  Christ's 
presence.  This  same  Rupert  was  involved 
likewise  in  other  controversies,  and  espe- 
cially with  Anselm  of  Laon  and  William  of 
Champeaux,  and  with  their  disciples  after 
their  death  respecting  the  will  and  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  The  question  was  whether 
God  wills  and  himself  effects  whatever  takes 
place,  or  whether  he  only  permits  certain 
things  which  he  would  not  have  to  be. 
Rupert  maintained  the  latter,  his  opponents 
the  former.  He  was  also  censured  for 
teaching,  among  other  erroneous  things, 
that  the  angels  were  created  from  darkness, 
and  that  Christ  at  the  last  supper  did  not 
present  his  body  to  Judas.7 

19.  Besides  these  and  other  private  con- 
tests, there  was  a  public  controversy,  about 
the  year  1140,  respecting  what  is  called  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.8 


4  Reland,  De  Retigione  Mohammedica,  lib.  ii.  sec. 
iii.  p.  142.  [This  word  elsemed  occurs  in  the  Koran, 
Sur.  cxii.  where  all  modern  translators  as  well  as  the 
Mohammedan  expositors  understand  it  to  mean  eternal. 
The  passage,  as  translated  by  Sale,  is  this  :  "  Say,  God 
is  one  God,  the  eternal  God  ;  he  begetteth  not,  neither 
is  he  begotten  ;  and  there  is  not  any  one  like  unto 
him."  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  translator  per- 
verted the  meaning  of  Mohammed,  in  order  to  render 
him  ridiculous. — Mur. 

5  Nicetas  Choniates,  Annates,  lib.  vii.  p.  113—116. 

6  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris-,  torn.  ii.  p.  30,  &c. 

7  See  Mengoz,  Epistola,  published  by  Martene,  The- 
tctur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  i.  p.  290;  Mabillon,  Annates 
Benedict,  [torn.  v.  p.  G23,  &c]  torn.  vi.  p.  20,  42,  1G8, 
2G1,  Sec. 

8  The  defenders  of  the  immaculate  conception  main- 
tained that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  her  mother  with  the  same  purity  which  is  attributed 
to  Christ's  conception  in  her  womb. — Macl. 
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At  this  time  some  French  congregations 
began  to  observe  the  festal  day  consecrated 
to  this  conception;  the  English  had  ob- 
served it  for  some  time  previously,  being  led 
to  it  as  is  reported  by  Ansel m  of  Canter- 
bury. Of  the  more  distinguished  churches, 
that  of  Lyons  wa3  the  first  or  among  the 
first  to  observe  this  festival.  St.  Bernard 
being  informed  of  the  matter  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  canons  of  Lyons  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  severely  censured  their 
conduct  and  opposed  the  idea  of  such  a 
conception.  This  brought  on  the  contro- 
versy; some  standing  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Lyonnois  and  the  festival,  and  others 
supporting  the  opinion  of  St.  Bernard.1  In 
this  century,  however,  though  the  feelings 
of  the  parties  grew  warm,  there  was  some 
moderation  in  the  discussion.  But  after 
the  Dominicans  had  fixed  themselves  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  the  controversy 
was  carried  on  with  far  more  violence ;  the 
Dominicans  defending  the  opinion  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  university  approving  the 
practice  of  the  church  of  Lyons. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

1.  That  both  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  God  among  the  Greeks  through 
the  influence  of  superstition,  was  enriched 
with  various  additional  minute  rites,  is  well 
attested.  And  the  same  passion  infected 
all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  East. 
Every  distinguished  individual  among  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians, 
or  the  Jacobites,  wished  to  immortalize 
himself  by  some  change  or  amplification  of 
the  forms  of  worship.  For,  from  various 
causes  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  piety 
being  nearly  extinct,  their  whole  attention 
was  directed  to  its  external  signs.  One 
therefore  ordered  the  prayers  to  be  re- 
cited in  a  new  manner,  another  changed 
the  mode  of  sinsnnjj,  another  ordained  some 
new  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  relics  and 
images  of  the  saints,  and  another  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  priests. 

2.  What  rites  prevailed  among  the  Latins 
in  this  century  and  how  they  were  inter- 
preted, may  be  learned  from  Rupert  of 
Duytz,  Da  Divinis  OJJiciis.  The  plan  of 
this  work  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  additions  to  the  public  cere- 
monials.-     We  therefore  only  remark  that 


1  Bee  Bernard'!  Bpitttthe,  olxxto.  torn.  i.  p.  no, 
&c\  BulsBus,  Hit  .lend.  Parti,  torn.  U.  p,  ISA  t  Ma- 
billon,  Annate*  Benedict,  torn,  vi,  p.  397)  Colonla, 
Hut.  Utter,  dr  la  Fittede  Lyon,  tome  ii.  p.  '_''n,  .so. 

*  Wc  may  add  a  few  things  to  render  the  account 
more  full.   The  adorning  of chureht  -.  with  plotUTMand 


the  veneration  for  the  virgin  Mary,  which 
had  before  been  excessive,  was  not  a  little 
increased  after  it  began  to  be  extensively 
inculcated  that  she  was  conceived  imma- 
culately. For  although  Bernard  and  others 
opposed  this  doctrine  as  has  been  stated, 
yet  the  judgment  of  the  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious multitude  was  much  more  effec- 
tive, than  the  decisions  of  the  better 
informed;  and  about  the  year  1138  a 
solemn  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
this  conception,  though  neither  the  author 
nor  the  place  of  this  new  solemnity  is  suffi- 
ciently known.3 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    HERESIES. 

1.  The  Greeks  and  the  other  Oriental 
Christians  of  this  century  had  sharp  con- 
tests with  various  sorts  of  fanatics,  who 
are  represented  as  believing  in  a  twofold 
Trinity,  as  rejecting  matrimony  and  the 
eating  of  flesh,  as  despising  all  external 
worship  of  God,  even  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  as  placing  the  life  of 
religion  exclusively  in  prayer,  and  holding 
that  an  evil  demon  dwells  in  the  nature  of 
all  men  which  they  must  expel  by  incessant 
prayer.  The  author  of  this  sect  we  are 
told  was  one  Lucopetrus,  whose  principal 
disciple,  Tychicus,  is  said  to  have  put  false 
interpretations    upon    many  parts    of  the 


precious  objects  was  carried  farther  and  farther.  Even 
the  floors  were  painted  and  adorned  with  saints  and 
angels.  New  churches  were  consecrated  with  sprink- 
ling, inscriptions,  anointing,  lighting  up  candle?,  and 
with  a  blessing,  perhaps  also  with  singing.  The  de- 
cayed altars  which  were  repaired  must  be  consecrated 
anew.  More  than  one  altar  was  now  to  be  found  in  the 
same  church,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  high  altar. 
Altars  were  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  and  costly  pictures.  Before  the  saints  and 
images  in  the  churches  expensive  lamps  and  candles 
were  kept  burning,  which  were  to  be  put  out  only 
during  three  days  preceding  Easter.  Baptism  was  no 
longer  administered  as  formerly  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  as  often  as  there  were  subjects  presented. 
The  holy  supper  was  still  given  in  both  the  elements. 
Clement  I  IT.  ordained  that  none  but  unleavened  bread 
should  be  used,  and  that  the  wine  should  be  mixed  with 
water.  The  bad  custom  of  immersing  the  bread  in  the 
cup  and  then  distributing  it  still  continued.  The  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  was  very  generally  received 
in  the  Latin  churches,  and  the  adoration  of  the  host 
was  a  natural  consequence. —  Von  Einem,  [We  are 
informed  by  Alberic  in  his  Chronicoii,  ad  ami.  1200, 
that  the  Cistercian  abbot  Guido,  whom  the  Po] 
created  a  cardinal  and  despatched  as  his  legato  to  Co- 
logne, first  introduced  the  practice  at  the  deval 
ili'  host  in  the  mass, on  a  signal  given  by  a  hell,  for  the 
people  to  prostrate  themselves  and  remain  in  that  pos- 
ture until  the  benediction  on  the  cup;  and  that  these 
bells  attended  the  clergy  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  to  the  sick,  to  glre  the  signal  for  prostration. 
This  new  rite  was  also  confirmed  bj  a  miracle  ;  for  .i 

Soldier  prostrated  himself   in   the  mud    to   honour  the 

sacrament  as  it  passed  along,  and  hi-  clothes  wen  "••■•t 
soiled.— Sr/it. 

i  Mahillon.  Annatet  Benedict   torn,  rl  p.  ■':.:.   i-'; 
Qatt  a  Cfuiifi  i>i<i,  torn.  i.  p.  1 1 
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sacred  volume,  and  especially  upon  the 
history  of  Christ  as  given  us  by  Matthew.1 
It  is  certain  that  there  had  been  for  a  very 
long  time  among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
particularly  among  the  monks,  men  of  this 
description  who  were  not  perverse  but 
rather  beside  themselves,  and  such  still 
existed  in  this  century.  But  credit  cannot 
be  given  to  all  that  is  reported  of  them. 
And  many  reasons  confirm  the  supposition 
that  among  these  people  there  were  many 
really  pious  and  devoted  Christians,  who 
were  offensive  to  the  Greeks  because  they 
resisted  the  outrageous  domination  and  the 
vices  of  the  priesthood,  and  derided  the 
monstrous  mass  of  superstition  which  was 
sanctioned  by  public  authority.  The 
Greeks  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East 
were  accustomed  to  designate  all  persons 
of  this  description  by  the  odious  names  of 
Messalians  or  Euchites,  just  as  the  Latins 
denominated  all  opposers  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  Waldenses  or  Albigenses.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  name  was  very 
ambiguous  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Orientals,  being  applied  promiscuously  to 
all,  honest  or  dishonest,  wise  or  delirious, 
who  disliked  the  public  ceremonies,  cen- 
sured the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  main- 
tained that  piety  alone  was  essential. 

2.  From  this  class  of  persons  it  is  said 
the  Bogomiles  originated,  whose  founder, 
one  Basil  a  monk,  when  he  could  not  be 
reclaimed  was  burnt  alive  at  Constantinople 
under   the   emperor    Alexius    Comnenus.2 


1  See  Euthymius,  Triumpkus  fie  Srrfa  MessaKetno- 
rum,  in  Follius,  Insignia  Jtineris  Italici,  p.  JOG — J25. 
[Euthymius  relates  much  that  is  fabulous  in  this  book  ; 
that  the  original  head  of  the  Messalians  was  named 
Peter  but  that  he  called  himself  Christ ;  that  he  pro- 
mised to  appear  again  after  his  death,  and  thence 
obtained  the  nickname  of  Wolfpeter,  kvKoirerpos.  For 
as  his  followers  three  days  after  his  death  were  looking 
for  his  resurrection,  the  devil  appeared  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf.  Tychicus  also  applied  all  the  texts 
that  speak  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
his  spiritual  father,  Peter.  As  for  the  old  Messalians, 
see  this  work,  p.  171,  &c. —  Schl. 

8  The  emperor  devised  a  singular  method  for  detect- 
ing the  opinions  of  this  man  which  would  do  honour 
to  the  Inquisition.  Basil  had  sent  out,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ,  twelve  of  his  followers  as  his  apostles,  in 
order  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  One  of  these  named 
Diblatius  was  arrested,  and  he  acknowledged  that 
Basil  was  at  the  head  of  the  sect.  Basil  was  accord- 
ingly searched  out  and  brought  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  him  very  flatteringly,  admitted  him  to  his 
table,  and  called  him  his  very  dear  father.  Thus  de- 
ceived, Basil  disclosed  to  the  emperor  all  the  mysteries 
of  his  sect;  and  the  emperor  caused  his  whole  disclo- 
sure to  be  written  down  by  a  stenographer  who  was 
concealed  in  the  chamber  for  the  purpose.  The  em- 
peror now  laid  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and 
attempted  to  confute  the  opinions  of  the  enthusiast,  hut 
he  defended  himself  vigorously  and  was  not  to  bfl  t;  ■■- 
rifled  by  menaces  of  death.  Upon  this  the  emperor 
commanded  all  Bogomiles  who  persevered  in  their 
opinions  to  be  burned  alive.  Among  these,  Basil  was 
one  and  was  burned.  This  account  is  given  us  by  Anna 
Comnena  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  following 
note. — Schl. 


[Part  ii. 

What  has  been  handed  down  to  us  re- 
specting this  man  and  his  opinions,  not- 
withstanding the  Greeks  have  undoubtedly 
mixed  some  falsehoods  with  their  state- 
ments, will  satisfactorily  show  that  his 
system  was  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichasans.  For 
he  maintained  that  the  world  and  human 
bodies  were  not  created  by  God,  but  by  an 
evil  demon  whom  God  cast  out  of  heaven ; 
and  of  course  that  our  bodies  are  the  pri- 
sons of  our  godlike  spirits,  and  must  there- 
fore be  subdued  by  fasting,  contemplation, 
and  other  exhausting  exercises,  in  order 
that  the  soul  may  regain  its  lost  liberty; 
that  marriage  also  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  kindred  tenets  which  are  well  known 
and  have  been  repeatedly  stated.  Hence 
also  with  the  Gnostics  and  Manichasans,  he 
denied  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  had  a 
real  bod^v.  He  also  rejected  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  maintained  that  the  human 
body  at  death  reverts  back  to  the  mass  of 
depraved  matter,  and  has  no  prospect  of  a 
resuscitation.  So  many  instances  of  men 
of  this  description  occur  both  in  ancient 
times  and  in  the  history  of  this  age,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  strange  one  of  them  should 
have  raised  up  a  sect  among  the  Greeks. 
The  name  of  this  sect  was  derived  from  the 
divine  mercy  which  they  are  said  to  have 
incessantly  implored.  For  in  the  language 
of  the  Mysians  [Moesians  or  Slavonians  of 
Moesia]  Bogomilus  is  one  who  implores 
divine  mercy.3 

3.  Among  the  Latins  far  more  numerous 
sects  existed.  For  as  the  defects  of  the 
public  religion  and  the  faults  of  the  clergy 
were  continually  increasing;  as  the  pontiffs 
in  general  neglected  the  most  important 
duties  of  their  office,  and  by  various  mea- 
sures, particularly  by  their  Indulgences, 
encouraged  irreligion  among  the  people; 
and  as  the  bishops  and  the  other  clergy 
were  more  intent  on  gratifying  their  lusts 
than  on  promoting  and  diffusing  real  piety  ; 
honest  men  who  had  their  own  and  others' 
salvation  at  heart  could  easily  see,  though 
not  possessed  of  great  discernment,  that  the 


3  See  Anna  Comnena,  Alexias,  lib.  xv.  p.  384,  ed. 
Venice  ;  Zonaras,  Annates,  lib.  xviii.  p.  336 ;  Wolf, 
Hist  Bogomilorum,  Witteb.  1712.  4to ;  Andreas,  Diss* 
tic  Bogomilis,  in  Yoigt's  BibUotiteca  Hist.  lUcresiol. 
torn.  i.  par.  ii.  p.  L26,  t\c.;  Ileumann.  Diss,  dc  Bogo- 
milis. [They  were  also  called  Phundaites,  from  the 
phunda  or  girdle  which  the?  were  accustomed  to  wear. 
In  the  Slavonic  language  Bog  signifies  God,  and  nii/ri 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  eAerjcroi',  show  mercy.  Be- 
sides the  tenets  mentioned  in  the  text  they  rejected 
iniau'i'-w  or.-hip,  discarded  all  mysteries  in  the  sacra- 
ments, also  the  historical  book*,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
together  with  Solomon's  writings,  and  likewise  the 
conc'usion  of  the  Lord's  prayer  as  being  an  interpola- 
tion, and  they  admitted  no  learned  men  among  them. 
—  Schl. 
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true  religion  of  the  gospel  was  lost,  and 
they  desired  and  attempted  its  restoration. 
But  very  few  of  them  were  competent  to  so 
great  an  undertaking  as  that  of  reforming 
the  prevailing  religion ;  for  most  of  them 
were  deficient  both  in  talents  and  learning, 
and  living  in  those  times  of  ignorance  they 
did  not  understand  the  Bible.  Hence  they 
were  often  as  far  from  the  religion  of  Christ, 
as  taught  in  the  sacred  volume,  as  they 
were  from  the  Roman  religion,  which  they 
were  so  extravagant  in  censuring  and  re- 
forming. 

4.  Among  the  sects  of  this  age  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  Cathari,  who  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Proceeding  from 
Bulgaria  they  raised  disturbance  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  in  all  of 
them  if  apprehended,  they  were  miserably 
put  to  death.1  The  religion  of  this  sect 
had  some  affinity  with  that  anciently  pro- 
fessed by  the  Gnostics  and  Manleha}ans  ; 
and  hence  those  who  belonged  to  it  were 
generally  called  by  that  name,  though  they 
differed  on  many  points  from  the  genuine 
Manichajans.  They  all  agreed  in  the  fol- 
lowing opinions : — That  evil  originates  from 
matter,  that  the  creator  of  this  world  was 
a  different  being  from  the  supreme  God, 
that  Christ  had  not  a  real  body,  nor  was  he 
truly  born  or  crucified,  that  all  human 
bodies  are  the  work  of  an  evil  demon,  and 
that  they  perish  without  a  prospect  of  re- 
suscitation ;  they  denied  that  baptism  and 
the  holy  supper  are  of  any  use ;  they  en- 
joined an  austere  and  rigorous  mode  of 
living,  abstinence  from  flesh  and  ail  animal 
substances,  from  wine,  and  matrimony ; 
they  despised  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  reverenced  only  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  four  Gospels;  and  to 
pass  over  several  things,  they  believed  that 
rational  souls  by  a  lamentable  misfortune 
are  enclosed  in  these  bodies,  and  must  be 
liberated  from  them  by  continence,  fasting, 
coarse  fare,  and  other  mortifications.2 

5.  These  sentiments,  which  they  held  in 
common,  were  explained  and  denned  dif- 
ferently by  their  teachers,  so  that  they 
were  divided  among  themselves  into  sects; 
which  however,  as  they  were  all  subject  to 

•ution,  disputed  with  moderation  and 


(ho  compilations  of  1  ►'Argentine,  in  his  r 

Voofi  Errorjbut,  torn.  i.  to  which  how- 
i  \.t  much  more  might  be  a  ting  'in   univer- 

sally persecuted  and  exterminated  -i  of  men.     [For 
the  history  of  this  sect  in  tii  i  pr 

■.--Mitr. 

■  !•■  ^  the  writers  hereafter  quol 
/  'J  \i>  inter  Catholh  um  et  Paterinum,  pubfl  ' 
triM',    Thesaur-    Anecdotar.  torn.  v.  p.   it 
Bonacursus,    Manifestatio     H.>   Hi    Cutharorum,    in 
D'Achcry's  Sjricitegium,  torn.  i.  p 


calmness.  There  were  two  principal  sects 
among  these  Cathari.  The  one  approached 
near  to  Manichasism  and  maintained  two 
eternal  first  causes  of  all  things,  the  God 
of  light  who  was  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  prince  of  darkness  by  whom  they 
supposed  the  visible  world  was  created; 
the  other  party  maintained  but  one  first 
cause,  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
supreme  God,  by  whom  they  affirmed  the 
first  matter  was  produced  ;  but  they  added 
to  this  that  the  evil  demon,  after  his  revolt 
from  God,  digested  and  separated  this 
matter  into  the  four  elements,  so  that  it 
could  be  formed  into  a  world.  The  former 
held  also  that  Christ,  clad  in  celestial  flesh, 
descended  into  Mary  and  received  nothing 
from  her  substance ;  while  the  latter  be- 
lieved that  Christ  assumed  in  Mary,  though 
not  from  Mary,  a  body  which  was  not  real 
but  imaginary.3  The  sect  which  main- 
tained two  first  causes  was  denominated, 
from  the  place  where  its  principal  bishop 
resided,  the  sect  of  Albano  or  the  Albanen- 
sians;  and  it  was  subdivided  into  the  ad- 
herents of  Balazinansa,  bishop  of  Yerona, 
and  the  adherents  of  John  de  Lugio,  bishop 
of  Bergamo.  The  sect  which  maintained 
one  first  cause  was  divided  into  the  church 
of  Bagnolo,  which  is  a  town  of  Provence, 
and  the  association  of  Concorregio  or  Con- 
correzzo.  To  the  church  of  Bagnolo  or 
Baiolo  belonged  the  community  which  re- 
sided in  France,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Albitrensians.4 


?-  See  Moneta's  Sumrna  adi-ersus  Cathmros  et  WaU 
Senses,  published  by  Kichini,  Rome,  1743,  fol.  with  a 
dissertation  prefixed,  De  Cathmis,  but  which  is  of  no 
great  value.  Moneta  was  a  respectable  writer  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  See  lib.  i.  p.  2,  5,  lib.  ii.  p.  '2  17, 
See.  [Moneta  is  in  general  the  best  historical  writer 
on  this  subject.  He  was  of  Cremona  and  of  the  c. 
Dominicans,  after  having  been  long  a  professor  at  Bo- 
logna.     He  was  still  alive  a.m.  1233.— StA?. 

1  Keinerius   Saecho,  Swntna  de    Cutharis  ct    . 
istis,  in  Martcne's   Thesaurus  Auecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  1761, 
17G.S.      [ltayncv  himself  livid  seventeen  years  among 
the  Cathari,  and  was  a  leader  among  them,  which  gives 
much  weight  to  his  history. — SekL]     Peregrinu 
ci' mis  in  .Muratori's  Ant iq.   Oat.    MtfUi   JEvt,  torn.  r. 
p.  OS,  where  he  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  differences 
between  these  sects;  yet  he  erroneously  denominates 
those  Albanenses  whom  h  •  should  have  eallefi    '> 
genses,  and  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Baiolensians : 
perhaps  it  w.n.s  a  mistake  of  the  printer.     The  opinions 

e  Baiolensians  or  Bagnolenelans  may  also 
well  learned  from  the  Codex  InquisHorius,  published  by 
Limboreh,  with  his  Historia   Inquiaitionis.      But  what 
Limbordh  has  himself  written  concerning  the  opinions 
of  the   ARngenaians  {Hist.   Inquis.  lib.  L  cap.  viii.  p. 
30,  &o. '  i ;  InaceuMte,  and  not  free  from  errors.    1  hav  i 
spent  much  time  in  examining  th 
initiating  among  them  ;  ■  subject  which  the  parti 
of  authors  and  other  cau 

I  Jut  there  i  (  not  room  here  to  en!  it  *  ■      '   ding  to 

:i  note  of  Fues  ;',     in  his   Kirchm  und   Kei 

ier    miftf  r>;    Zeit,  vol,  i.  p.  188     wh 

»nnol  judge  of),  the  Alblgensians    here 
mentioned  I    be  confounded  with  the   albi- 

gi  nsians  who  appeared  i;i  Languedoc  ;  forthejf  I 
Albj  In   Montferrat.     Sea/.     [According    to  EUyntf 
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6.  The  internal  arrangements  of  this 
church  had  many  singularities,  which  can- 
not be  explained  in  a  narrow  compass. 
The  government  was  administered  by  bi- 
shops; but  each  of  these  had  two  vicars 
attached  to  him,  one  of  whom  was  called 
the  elder  and  the  other  the  younger  son. 
The  other  teachers  or  priests  were  called 
(Diaconi)  ministers.1  All  these,  but  espe- 
cially the  bishops  and  their  sons,  were  held 
in  immense  veneration.  And  as  their 
moral  principles  were  peculiarly  rigid  and 
austere,  and  not  suitable  nor  tolerable  to 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  their  people, 
as  the  Manichaean  congregations  were  an- 
ciently divided,  into  two  classes,  the  com- 
forted (consolati),  and  the  associated  or 
confederated  (fcederati).  The  former  ex- 
hibited a  great  show  of  piety,  and  led  in 
celibacy  a  life  of  peculiar  rigour  and  desti- 
tute of  all  common  gratifications  and  con- 
veniences. The  latter,  except  observing  a 
few  rules,  lived  in  the  manner  of  other 
people;  but  they  entered  into  a  covenant 
which  in  Italian  was  called  covenenza, 
that  before  they  died,  or  at  least  in  their 
last  sickness,  they  would  enter  farther  into 
the  church  and  receive  the  consolation, 
which  was  their  term  for  initiation.2 

7-  Of  far  better  character  than  these  was 
the  presbyter  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  about 
the  year  1110  attempted  a  restoration  of 
true  religion  in  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
provinces  of  France;  and  having  drawn 
many  to  follow  him,  after  journeying  and 
labouring  for  twenty  years,  was  burned  by 
the  enraged  populace  at  St.  Giles,  a.d. 
1130.  The  whole  system  of  doctrines  in- 
culcated by  this  Peter  upon  his  followers, 
who  from  him  were  called  Petrobrussians, 
is  not  known;  yet  there  are  five  of  his 
opinions  which  have  reached  us :  I.  That 
persons   ought   not   to  be  baptized    until 


there  were  sixteen  communities  or  associations  of 
Cathari ;  namely,  the  Albanensians  or  those  of  Don- 
nczacho,  the  members  of  which  were  at  Verona  and  in 
other  parts  of  Lombardy,  about  500  in  all ;  those  of 
Concorrezzo,  spread  over  all  Lombardy,  and  more  than 
1,500  in  number  ;  those  of  Basolo,  at  Mantua,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  and  in  Milan ;  others  at  Vicenza,  or  in  the 
margravatc  ;  in  the  territory  of  Florence ;  in  the  valley 
of  Spoleto;  the  French  at  Verona  and  in  Lombardy;  at 
Toulouse;  at  Carcassone ;  in  the  region  of  Albi;  the 
Slavonians;  the  Latins  at  Constantinople  ;  the  Greeks 
there  ;  those  at  Philadelphia  in  Romania;  the  Burgalic 
and  the  Duguntic.  In  the  whole  world  there  were  at 
that  time  not  quite  4,000  Cathari.  See  Schroeckh's 
KircJiengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  484. — Mur. 

1  See  Reinerius  Saccho,  Summa  de  Catharis,  p. 
17CG,  Ike. 

2  These  statements  may  be  substantiated  from  the 
writers  who  have  been  mentioned,  especially  from  the 
('air*  Inquisit.  Tolosante,  and  others.  [For  a  more 
full  account  of  the  Cathari,  see  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
gescJi.  vol.  xxix.  p.  477,  &c;  also  the  summary  account 
by  Neander,  Der  Jieiligc  Bernard  a.  sci?i  Zeit alter,  p. 
235,  248.—  Mur. 


prayers, 
do   not 


and    good 
profit   the 


by  one  Henry,  per- 

eremite  monk,   the 

of    the  Henricians.5 


they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  II.  That 
it  is  not  proper  to  build  churches,  and  that 
such  as  are  built  should  be  pulled  down. 
III.  That  the  holy  crosses  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  IV.  That  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  not  distributed  in  the  sacred 
supper,  but  only  the  signs  of  them.  V. 
That  the  oblations 
works  of  the  living, 
dead.3 

8.  He  was  followed 
haps  an  Italian,4  an 
parent  of  the  sect 
From  Lausanne,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  he 
came  to  Mans  ;  and  being  driven  thence, 
he  travelled  through  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  at  last 
in  the  year  1147  came  to  Toulouse. 
Everywhere  he  boldly  declaimed  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  defects  of 
the  prevailing  religion,  with  the  applause  of 
the  multitude.  When  ejected  from  Tou- 
louse by  St.  Bernard,  he  took  to  flight ; 
but  was  apprehended  by  some  bishop, 
brought  before  Eugene  III.  the  Roman 
pontiff,  then  holding  a  council  at  Rheims, 
and  by  him  committed  to  prison,  a.d. 
1148,  where  he  soon  after  died.6  An 
accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  this 
man  has  also  not  come  down  to  us.  We 
only  know  that  he  too  disapproved  of 
infant  baptism,  inveighed  severely  against 


3  See  Peter  the  Venerable,  Contra  Petrobrusianos, 
in  the  BibliotJteca  Cluniacens,  p.  1117;  Mabillon, 
Annates  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  34G,  &c.  ;  Basnage,  Hist, 
des  Eglises  Reformees,  period  iv.  p.  140,  Sec.  [Sec  also 
Schroeckh,  KircJiengesch.  torn.  xxix.  p.  515,  &c.  Al- 
most the  only  source  of  all  that  is  known  of  Peter  de 
Bruys  and  his  doctrine  is  the  epistle  or  tract  of  Peter 
the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  written  expressly  to 
confute  the  errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  about  a.d.  1141. 
This  tract  is  printed  in  the  BibliotJi.  Cluniacens. 
Paris,  1G14,  fol.  p.  1117—1230;  and  in  the  BibliotJi. 
Max.  Patrum  Lugduncns.  torn.  xxii.  p.  1032,  &c. 
The  author  states  and  confutes  in  as  many  chapters 
the  five  errors  mentioned  by  Mosheim ;  and  he  says 
these  were  the  chief  errors  disseminated  by  Peter  de 
Bruys,  though  his  disciple  Henry  advanced  a  great 
many  others. — Mur.  [See  Neander's  view  of  this 
individual  in  his  Der  Jieil.  Bernard  u.  sein  Zeitalter, 
Wrench's  transl.  p.  265,  &c— R. 

4  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Mabillon  in  his  Preface 
to  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  sec.  6 ;  but  Henry  may 
have  been  a  Swiss,  as  Fuessli  supposes,  u'ri  supra, 
p.  214.—  Schl. 

5  This  name  occurs  often  in  a  different  application, 
denoting  the  adherents  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in 
his  contest  with  the  popes  respecting  investitures. 
For,  as  is  well  known,  the  pope  declared  the  principles 
of  Henry  in  respect  to  investitures  to  be  heresy  ;  and 
his  son,  Henry  V.  had  to  adjure  expressly  the  Ilenri- 
cian  heresy.  Thus,  e.g.  are  his  adherents  denominated 
in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Quedlinburg  (Quintilmo- 
burgense),  A.n.  1085,  in  Ilarzheim's  Concil.  Germ. 
torn.  iii.  p.  200.— Sc/tl. 

6  Gcsta  Episcopor.  Cenomanensium,  in  Mabillon's 
Analecta  Vetcris  /Eoi,  p.  315,  &c.  new  ed.  The 
epistle  of  Gaufrid  inserted  in  the  close  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Mabillon's  Life  of  St.  Bernard*  in  the  Opp. 
Bernardi,  torn.  ii.  p.  1207;  Matth.  Paris,  Historut 
Major,  p.  71  ;  Mabillon,  Preface  to  the  Opp.  Bcrr,ardir 
sec.  G ;  Annates  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  p.  34G,  420,  434. 
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the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy,  despised 
the  festal  days  and  religious  ceremonies, 
and  held  clandestine  assemblies.  Some 
represent  him  as  being  a  disciple  of  Peter 
de  Bruys,  but  on  what  authority  they 
rely  I  do  not  know.1 

9.  While  these  persons  were  producing 
excitement  in  France,  about  the  year 
1115  one  Tanquelin  or  Tanquelm,  a  man 
of  no  learning,  produced  very  great  com- 
motions at  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  and  col- 
lected a  very  numerous  party.  He  was 
either  deranged  or  a  shameless  villain,  if 
credit  is  due  to  what  his  enemies  say  of 
him ;  for  he  travelled  in  great  pomp, 
said  he  was  God  or  the  Son  of  God, 
ordered  daughters  to  be  debauched  in  pre- 
sence of  their  mothers,  and  the  like.  But 
these  statements  are  not  merely  hard  to 
be  believed,  but  absolutely  incredible.2 
This  Tanchelm  seems  to  have  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  mystics,  to  have  despised 
public  worship,  the  sacred  supper,  and 
baptism,  and  to  have  held  secret  meetings 
for  religious  purposes.  The  cause  of  the 
numerous  calumnies  propagated  against 
him  probably  was,  that  he,  like  others  of 
this  character,  inveighed  strongly  against 
the  priests  and  the  whole  clerical  order. 
He  was  slain  by  one  of  the  priests,  but  his 
sect  did  not  die  with  him.  It  was  how- 
ever extinguished  finally,  it  is  said,  by  the 
celebrated  St.  ISTorbert,  founder  of  the 
Premonstratensians.3 


1  I  cannot  easily  believe  he  was  so  ;  for,  to  mention 
no  other  argument,  Peter  de  Bruys  would  not  tolerate 
crosses  ;  but  Kenry  entered  into  a  city  bearing  the 
standard  of  a  cross  in  his  own  hand.  See  Mabillon, 
Aivdecta,  p.  316,  &c.  [Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  how- 
ever, expressly  calls  him  an  apostle  of  Peter  de  Bruys 
(in  tiie  Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  p.  1123):  "qui  duobus 
tantum  homuncionibus  Petro  de  Bruis  et  Henrico  ejus 
pseudapostolo  tarn  facile  cessistis."  Also,  ibid.  p. 
1117,  he  says  :  "  After  that  impious  (Peter  du  Bruys) 
had  been  removed  from  one  fire  to  another,  from  this 
transitory  to  an  eternal,  the  heir  to  his  wickedness 
(heres  noquitia?  ejus)  Henry,  with  I  know  not  what 
others,  did  not  reform  but  altered  the  diabolical  doc- 
trine ;  and  as  I  saw  written  in  a  note-book  containing 
his  own  words,  he  published  not  merely  five  but  many 
errors.  But  as  I  have  not  yet  full  evidence  that  he 
thus  thought  or  preached,  I  omit  to  confute  them:" 
i.e.  the  additional  errors.  —  How  Henry  altered  or 
enlarged  the  doctrines  of  Peter  does  not  appear.  He 
to  have  been  a  very  popular  preacher  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  formal  heartless  devo- 
tion of  the  age.  And  it  is  probable  he  dwelt  more 
upon  practical  religion  than  doctrinal.  See  Schrocekh, 
Kirchengetch.  vol.  udx  p.  51 7,  &c.  and  Neander's 
J)ir  Itni.  Bernard  u.  tein  Zritalter,  p.  254—257. — 
Mur.  [  Wrench's  transl.  p.  269—282,  a  passage  which  is 
worth;  of  being  carefully  p<  meed  by  the  inquirer  into 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  church. — II. 

'  The  epistle  of  the  church  of  Utrecht  to  bishop 
Frederick  concerning  Tanchelm,  in  Tengnagel'a  ('<>'- 
lectio  Veterum  Monumentor.  p.  868,  &c.  ;  Bulesus, 
II  t.  lead.  Paris,  torn.  U.p.  98;  Argentre,  Collectio 
Judicior.  <lr  Novit  Erroribut,  turn.  i.  p,  10. 

8  Hugo,  Vie  de  S.  Norbert,  liv.  U.p.  126;  Vander 
Bterre,  Vita  S,  Vorberti,  cap.  86,  p,  164,  and  the  notes 
of  De  Bartogheuponiti  p.  387 ,  &c.  [  ai>;  bird  speaks  of 
Tanchelm  (  introduct.  ad  Theofogiam,  lib.  ii.  (>pp.  p. 


10.  In  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil 
of  Peter  Abelard,  a  man  of  learning  and 
stern  morals  but  of  a  restless  temper, 
attempted  a  revolution  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  Innocent  II.  compelled 
him,  after  being  condemned  in  the  La- 
teran  council  of  1139,  to  retire  into 
Switzerland.4      But  he    returned   on   the 


10G6),  as  a  layman  who  had  the  folly  to  give  himself 
out  for  the  Son  of  God,  and  allow  churches  to  be 
erected  to  his  honour.  He  first  travelled  to  Rome  in  the 
garb  of  a  monk,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  but  returned 
soon  after  to  Utrecht  and  there  obtained  many  fol- 
lowers. As  there  was  then  no  bishop  at  Utrecht,  the 
clergy  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  for  aid 
against  him,  and  in  this  famous  letter  they  style  him 
antichrist,  and  say  he  set  at  nought  the  pope,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  the  whole  clergy,  distributed 
Christ  with  his  own  hands,  and  maintained  that  he 
and  his  followers  were  the  only  true  church.  They 
state  that  he  first  preached  to  the  ignorant  people  on 
the  sea-coast,  gained  over  many  women,  with  whom 
he  had  illicit  intercourse,  and  by  their  means  p2'opa- 
gated  his  errors.  He  now  preached  in  the  fields  to 
large  assemblies,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guard 
like  a  king,  who  attended  him  with  arms  and  a  banner. 
He  despised  the  sacraments,  dissuaded  from  attending 
the  eucharist,  and  forbade  paying  tithes  to  the  priests. 
At  last  he  called  himself  God,  because  he  had  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  really  as  Christ  had.  Some  so  revered  his 
divinity  that  they  used  the  water  in  which  he  washed 
as  a  sacrament.  He  betrothed  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  his  followers  contributed  a  splendid  feast 
for  the  occasion.  In  short  the  letter  says,  the  enormi- 
ties of  Tanchelm  and  his  followers  are  innumerable ; 
and  they  have  brought  the  public  worship  into  such 
contempt  that  the  person  who  most  despises  it  is 
esteemed  the  best  saint.— From  Utrecht  Tanchelm 
went  to  Antwerp  (according  to  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  St. Norbert),  and  was  attended  by  3,000  armed  men. 
At  length,  about  a.d.  1124  or  1125  a  priest  slew  him. 
But  his  followers  could  not  be  brought  to  renounce  his 
errors  till  St.  Norbert  came  among  them.  "  If  we  give 
credit  to  these  statements,"  says  Schroeckh  ( Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  653),  "though  they  appear  some- 
what overcharged,  Tanchelm  was  both  a  madman  and 
a  villain,  who  scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
history  of  religion.  IMosheim  supposed  he  was  a 
mystic  who  despised  external  worship,  and  severely 
lashed  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  But  for  this  position 
there  is  not  sufficient  testimony." — Mur. 

4  Arnold  is  not  named  in  the  canons  of  this  council. 
The  twenty-third  reads  thus  :  "  Eos — qui  religiositatis 
speciem  simulantes,  Domini  corporis  et  sanguinis  sa- 
cramentum,  baptisma  puerorum,  sacerdotium,  et  cete- 
ros  ecclesiasticos  ordincs,  et  legitimarum  damnant 
fcedera  nuptiarum,  tanquam  hsereticos  ah  ecclesia  Dei 
pellimus  et  damnamus,  et  per  potestates  exteras  coer- 
cere  prajcipimus."  Thus  it  refers  rather  to  Peter  de 
Bruys.  [For  it  recounts  his  errors.  Besides,  it  ex- 
communicates the  persons  referred  to,  and  delivers 
them  over  to  the  secular  sword  ;  but  Arnold  was  not 
excommunicated  nor  committed  to  the  executioner  at 
this  time. — Mur.]  Yet  Otto  of  Freysingen  (ad  aim. 
1139),  expressly  states  that  Arnold,  as  well  as  the 
Petrobrussians,  was  condemned  by  tins  council,  lie 
was  also  banished  from  Italy,  and  forbidden  to  return 
without  permission  from  the  pope.  Gunther,  in  his 
Ligurinut,  lib.  iii.  v.  275,  where  he  states  his  doc- 
trines, makes  this  just  remark:  "lie  .uives  us  many 
just  rebukes  mixed  with  false  ones;  but  our  times 
would  not  bear  faithful  admonitions."  After  bis 
banishment  Arnold  went  first  into  France  to  Abelard  ; 
anil  from  him  to  Guido,  the  papal  legato,  who  not  long 
after  was  himself  pope,  under  the  name  of  Coelestine 
II.  I  Jut  8t  Bernard  persecuted  him  wherever  be 
could  And  bin),  ami  compelled  him  to  escape  bu- 
tton by  Seeing  to  Zurich,  where  he  became 
a  teacher  and  was  much  listened  to.  Presently 
a  letter  was  despatched  from  Bt.  Bernard  to  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  warning  him  to  banish  Arnold 
out  of  his  diocese.     After  i    Iding  about  flv<    years  al 

Zurich  be  returned  to  Koine,  A.D.   1  1  15,  at  ;i  time  when 
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death  of  Innocent,  and  gave  great  trouble 
to  the  new  pontiff  Eugene.  After  various 
fortunes  he  was  seized,  and  in  the  year 
1155  crucified  by  the  Prefect  of  Home, 
and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes.  The  un- 
happy man  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tempted any  violence  or  injury  to  religion ; 
but  perceiving  the  immense  evils  and  dis- 
cords which  arose  from  the  vast  riches  of 
the  pontiffs,  bishops,  and  priests,  he 
thought  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of 
the  world  required  that  the  clergy  should 
be  stripped  of  their  possessions,  preroga- 
tives, and  revenues.  He  therefore  main- 
tained that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  also  of  the  bishops  and  the  monks, 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties,  and  nothing  be  left  for  any  of  the 
ministers  of  God  but  their  spiritual  powers, 
and  the  tithes  and  voluntary  gifts  of  Chris- 
tians.1 Venerable  on  several  accounts  he 
had  numerous  followers,  who  from  him 
were  called  Arnoldists,  and  who  in  subse- 
quent times  often  showed  themselves  as 
occasion  permitted.2 

11.  But  of  all  the  sects  which  arose  in 
this  century  none  was  more  famous  or  ob- 
tained higher  reputation  for  probity  and 
innocence  even  with  its  enemies,  and  none 
could  count  more  disciples,  than  that  which 
was  called  from  its  founder  the  TValden- 
sians  ;  from  the  place  where  it  originated, 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  or  the  Leonists ; 
and  from  the  wooden  shoes  worn  by  its 
teachers  and  the  mark  upon  them,  Insab- 


the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  struggling  to  restore 
the  ancient  consular  government,  and  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  civil  authority  of  the  pope.  The.se 
disturbances  Arnold  promoted  under  the  reigns  of 
Eugene  III.  and  Anastasius  IV.  But  Hadrian  IV. 
excommunicated  him  and  ordered  him  into  exile. 
Arnold  laughed  at  it  so  long  as  the  citizens  supported 
him.  At  last  the  pope  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict 
[the  first  which  was  ever  laid  on  Rome],  and  compelled 
the  citizens  to  give  up  supporting  Arnold.  He  had 
now  to  leave  Rome,  and  went  into  Campania,  where 
the  margrave  and  the  people  revered  him  as  a  man  of 
God.  In  the  year  1155,  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  was 
advancing  towards  Rome,  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  pope  respecting  his  approaching  coro- 
nation. Here  the  pope  stipulated,  that  Frederick 
should  deliver  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hands. 
Frederick  fid  til  led  the  stipulation,  and  Arnold  was 
strangled  to  death ;  and  to  prevent  the  people  from 
paying  veneration  to  his  corpse,  it  was  burned,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber.—  Sc.'tl.  [See  Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  110,  Sec.  131,  153,  Sec. — 
Mar. 

1  See  Otto  of  Freys;nge:i,  DeGettis  Friderici  I.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xx.;  St.  Bernard,  F.;>i.st.  195,  196,  torn.  i.  p. 
1>7.  \-.\;  Bulseus,  Bitt  ./cad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  157; 
Muratori,  Droits  <l  V Empire  surl'Etat  Eccletuutique, 
p.  137,  Sec;  Bunau,  Vita  Friderici  I.  p.  41  ;  Chauffe- 
pi(,  Nouceau   Dictionneire  Hist.  Crit .  tome  i.  p.  482. 

2  For  an  account  of  Bernard's  controversy  with 
Arnold,  see  Neander's  Der  nard  u.  tein  '/.<  i- 
taUt  /-,  Wrench's  transl.  p.  169,  &c;  and  of  his  political 
career  see  Milman's  Gibbon's  DecL  and  Fall,  &c.  vol. 
xii.  p.  2G3,  Sec.     Gieseler  in  his  Lehrbuch,  &c. 

to  several  recent  German  writers  who  have  treated  of 
his  history  and  theological  views ;  see  Cunningham's 
transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  183,  note  5. — Ii. 


batati  or  Sabbatati.3  Peter  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Lyons  in  France,  born  at  Vaux  or 
Valdum  or  Validium,  a  town  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Lyons,  and  therefore  called  Val- 
densis  or  Yalidisius,  being  a  very  pious  man 
procured  the  translation  of  certain  books  of 
the  Scripture,  especially  the  four  Gospels, 
and  of  various  passages  frorn  the  fathers, 
from  Latin  into  French  after  a.d.  1160, 
by  the  hand  of  Stephen  de  Evisa,  a  priest 
of  Lyons.4  By  attentively  reading  these 
books,  he  learned  that  the  religion  then 
commonly  taught  to  the  people  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  differed  altogether  from  that 
which  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles 
taught;  and  earnestly  desiring  salvation  he 
distributed  his  property  among  the  poor, 
and  in  the  year  1180  with  some  other  pious 
men  whom  he  had  associated  with  him,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  preacher. 
The  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  other 
prelates  opposed  this  proceeding.  But  the 
simple  and  holy  religion  which  these  good 
men  professed,  the  spotless  innocence  of 
their  lives,  and  their  contempt  for  all  riches 
and  honours,  so  touched  the  multitude  who 
had  some  sense  of  religion,  that  they  rea- 
dily adhered  to  them.5     Hence  they  set  up 


3  They  were  called  Leonists  because  they  originated 
at  Leona,  so  Lyons  was  called  in  that  age.  The  more 
perfect  among  the  Waldensians  wore  mean  or  wooden 
shoes,  which  in  French  are  called  sabots  ;  and  til 

the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  sabots  to  distil 
them  from  others.  And  hence  the  names  of  Sabbatati 
[shod  with  sabots],  and  Insabbatati  [marked  on  their 
sabots].  See  Du  Fresne,  Glossarium  Lat.  Med.  torn, 
vi.  p.  4,  art.  Sabbatati ;  Eymericus,  Directorium  Inqui- 
sitorum,  par.  iii.  No.  112,  Sec. 

4  See  Stephen  de  Borbone,  De  Septem  Bonis  Spirittu 
Sancti,  in  E chard  and  Quetif's  Bibliothera  Scriptor. 
Dominicanor.  torn.  i.  p.  i92.  An  anonymous  tract,  De 
Hceresi  Pauperum  de  Lugduno,  in  Martene's   7 

rus  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  1777.  [Stephen  de  Borbone 
calls  the  translator  employed  by  Waldus,  Stephen  of 
Ansa,  and  others,  of  Emsa.  And  I  suspect  that  Mc- 
sheim  wrote  Emsa,  though  by  an  error  of  the  press 
Evisa  occurs  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  edition  of  his 
Institutes.  In  placing  the  commencement  of  Waldus's 
attempt  to  reform  religion  after  the  year  1160,  Mosheim 
has  followed  Moneta.  But  Stephen  of  Borbone  sr.ys  : 
"  This  sect  began  about  the  year  of  Christ  1170  i 
John,  called  Bolesmanis,  archbishop  of  Lyons." — Scht. 

5  Those  who  assign  a  different  origin  to  the  Wal- 
densians,  and  particularly  those  who  say  they  were  so 
called  from  the  valleys  in  which  they  had  lived  many 
ages  before  the  time  of  Peter  Waldus,  have  no  autho- 
rities for  their  opinion  and  are  refuted  by  all  the  histo- 
rians. [This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by  Beza.  and 
John  Legcr(inhis  Bitt.  Generate  der  JEgKi 

-  taken  all  pains  to  make  it  appear  plausible. 
But  they  are  well  confuted  by  Fuessli,  in  his  Kit 
und  KetzerJiittoHe   der  miHlern    Z<it,  vol.  i.  i 
Scc.—  Sch/.]    I  will  readily  grant  that  long  befor 
times  there  had  been  resident  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
persons  who  rejected  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
Ifomish  church,  and  who  agreed  in  "many  things  with 
the  Waldensians.     But  those  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  [proper]  Waldensians 
or  followers  of  Peter  Waldus,  whom  all  the  writers  re- 

I  to  have  originated  at  Lyons  and  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  this  Peter  Waldus.  [Maclaine 
here  boldly  attacks  the  opinions  of  Mosheim,  and  citing 
some  of  the  arguments  of  Leger  asserts  the  higher  an- 
tiquity of  the  Waldensians,  from  whom  he  says  Peter 
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societies,  first  in  France  and  then  in  Lom- 
bard)- ;  and  these  multiplied  and  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  nor  could  they  be  exter- 

of  Lyons  derived  the  name  of  Waldus.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  Peter  Waldos  gave  name  to  the 
sect  of  the  Waldensians  or  derived  his  own  name  from 
them  j  but  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  sect  are  of 
more  importance.  On  this  subject  Schroeckh  (in  his 
•A.  vol.  xxix.  p.  527,  &e.)  makes  the  follow- 
in-  remarks.  As  to  their  age  and  origin,  the  ground 
of  their  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  and  espe- 
cially whether  they  were  heretics  or  reformers,  there 
has  been  the  more  controversy  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  because  the  interests  of 
their  respective  churches  were  involved  in  the  discus- 
sions. But  these  party  and  polemical  narratives  which 
have  done  so  much  harm  to  history  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  ;  and  we  purpose  to  state  only  what  the 
lovers  of  truth  of  both  parties  may  approve.  It  was 
usual  formerly  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  to 
a  very  hitrh  antiquity  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  first  as  a  partisan  and  then  an  op- 
poser  of  the  Cathari,  Rainerius  Saccho,  has  given 
occasion  for  this  opinion.  In  his  Liber  adv.  Wold*  a- 
tes,  cap.  iv.  ''in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxv.  p.  2G2, 
&C. )  he  writes  concerning  them,  under  one  of  their  ap- 
pellations ( Pauperes  de  Lugduno),  "  Their  sect  baa 
been  the  most  injurious  of  all  to  the  church  of  God,  on 
account  of  their  antiquity;  for  they,  according  to  some, 
originated  in  the  times  of  the  Romish  bishop  Silvester, 
in  the  fourth  century;  and  according  to  others,  existed 
as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles."  But  neither  Rai- 
nerius nor  the  records  of  history  give  the  least  ground 
for  this  assertion,  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
solely  from  some  Waldensians.  In  more  modern  times 
various  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  support  the 
same  position.  Especially  has  one  of  the  principal 
historians  of  the  Waldensians,  himself  once  a  preacher 
among  them  in  the  17th  century,  John  Leger,  in  his 
French  work  (  Hist.  Generate  des  Egbmi  Ecangeliqv.es 
des  Vallees  de  Piemont,  on  Vamdoise*,  Leyden,  KiGL),  2 
tomefol.)  given  himself  much  trouble  to  prove  that 
they  existed  long  before  the  twelfth  century.  He  first 
cites  some  ancient  and  modern  historians  who  are 
thought  to  have  found  traces  of  them,  but  who  were 
either  too  recent  to  be  good  witnesses  in  the  case,  or 
have  confounded  the  Manichseans  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  ether  opposers  of  the  church  of  Rome  with 
the  Waldensians.  The  opinion  he  adopted  from  Beza, 
that  these  people  of  his  own  religion  derived  their  name 
from  the  valleys  (Vallees,  or  in  their  own  language 
in  which  most  of  them  resided,  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture founded  on  the  resemblance  of  the  words ; 
though  it  has  long  been  admitted  that  for  centuries 
:ad  existed  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  various 
sorts  of  people,  who  were  not  in  communion  with  the 
Romish  church.  Equally  unsupportable  is  the  asser- 
tion of  Leger  that  the  Waldensians  were  descended 
from  Claudius,  the  famous  bishop  of  Turin  in  the  Oth 
century.  With  more  plausibility  he  argues  their  high 
antiquity  from  a  poem  written  in  the  Provencal  dialect 
Noble  Lesson  (La  Noble  Leyqori)  which 
i  be  the  production  of  a  Waldensian, 
about  ad.   1100.     The  very  name  Waldensians     V..u- 

■  ••  -urs  in  it.   Hut  i'uesslin,  who  has  the  mo 
investigated  this  subject  (ubi  tupra,  p.  299,  \c.)  lias 
shown  thai  bare  been  written  long  after 

the  year  1 100,  and  can  hardly  have  been  compo 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  \.  eler  In 

Ct-book,  vol.  ii.    sec.   lxxxv.  note   10,  sho 
the  L 100  years  mentioned  in  this  poem  are  to  be  reck- 
oned, ma  from  I  in  era,  but  from  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse;    o  that  tin-  poem  pr 

to  have  bin  written  near  tie-  end  of  the  Uth  century. 

o  has  made  Claudius    whom  be  naisrepre- 

-< -lit  -  .'-    o|  orating  from  teas  communion  of  the  Romish 

church  J  to  be  the  father  of  the  Wald  ind  has 

ither  inval  f  their  high  antiquity    Ih.i 

fin  .  tome  ii.  p.  1434).     In  subjoined  to 

-inan  tran  lation  of  Fleury's  Rut.  de  l  . 

vol.  xi.  p.  i-  i  m>-  community  winch  ws 

fcccuted  under  the  name  of  the  -Mamcli.i  an-,  tl. 


minated  entirely  by  any  punishments, 
whether  by  death  or  by  other  forms  of  per- 
secution.1 

12.  Peter  Waldus  and  his  associates  did 
not  aim  so  much  to  change  the  system  of 
religion  or  to  inculcate  new  articles  of 
faith,  as  to  restore  the  form  of  the  church, 
the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  lives  of 
Christians,  to  that  primitive  and  apostolic 
simplicity  which  they  thought  they  had 
learned,  particularly  from  the  words  of 
Christ.  They  therefore  taught  that  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  the  Romish 
church  had  degenerated  from  its  original 
purity  and  sanctity;  they  denied  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  pontiff;  they  would 
have  the  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church 
imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  and 
procure  their  own  frugal  and  slender  suste- 
nance by  manual  labour ;  they  asserted  that 
authority  to  teach,  to  confirm,  and  to  ad- 
monish their  brethren,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  given  to  all  Christians ;  the  ancient 
penitential  discipline  which  was  nearly 
subverted  by  the  grants  of  indulgences — 
that  is,  the  making  satisfaction  for  sins  by 
prayer,  fasting,  and  liberality  to  the  poor — 


opinion  is  maintained  ;  and  for  proof  of  it  a  Walden- 
sian confession  of  faith  is  relied  on,  which  without  any 
proof  is  assigned  to  the  year  1120.  And  in  the  latest 
histories  ot  the  Waldensians  by  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many, we  find  this  high  antiquity  of  the  sect  assumed 
but  not  proved.  The  writers  on  the  contrary  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  several  of  whom 
were  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  who  had  been 
active  in  producing  the  sect  of  the  Waldensians, 
unitedly  tell  us  that  it  was  Peter  Waldus  (called  also 
Valdo,  Valdensis,  and  in  his  native  language  probably 
Vaud),  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  who  gave  between  the 
years  11  GO  and  1180  both  existence  and  an  appellation 
to  this  sect. — Mur.  [Mr.  Maitland,  formerly  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  Paulicians  (see  the  note  in 
p.  323,  above),  supports  the  modern  origin  of  the  Wal- 
denses and  represents  them  as  believers  in  most  of  the 
prevalent  errors  of  the  papal  system.  S?c  his  Facts 
and  Document*,  &tr.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Faber, 
without  noticing  this  work  of  Mr.  Maitland,  vindicates 
the  antiquity  of  the  Waldenses  as  a  body  of  protesting 
dissidents  against  Romanist  corruptions,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient  VaUen- 
get  and  Albigensea  referred  to  in  the  above  note.  See 
Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  &e.  the  whole  of  section 
Cunningham's  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  370*,  &c.  and  also 
p.  398;  Waddington's  lint,  of  lh<  Church,  vol.  ii.  p. 
18 1,  &c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  37).—  R. 

1  See,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  writers  concern- 
ing the  Waldensians.  e.g.  Rainerius  Saccho,  Sniiuna 
contra    Valdenset ;   Moneta,  Sumtna  contra   Catharos 

Jenset\  published  a  few  years  since  at  Re 
Riehini  ;  the  tract,  !)■  wuperutnd 

published  by  Martene,  Thmaur.  Anevdotor.  ton.  \.  p. 
1777,    ftc. ;    Pilichdorf,    Contra   Valtkmjej,  in  th 
ftoth.    Max.     Vat nnn,    torn.    xxv.    and    many   01 
Perrin,  Hist,  dei  Faudoit,  Geneva,   K518,  B*w>  [ 
English,  Loud.  1624,  ito. —  Mar.]     Leger,  Hut. 
rale  dt  rdr.  p.  UK  ;   Us- 

cap.  viii.  p. 
I 
period,  iv.  p  Riehini,  Dwt.  de  /',..'./. 

prefixed  to  Moneta's  Sammg,  p.  M;    Bui 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  i>.  292,  and  many  otl    i 
cially    I  rar,  vol.  i.    p   2K3, 

|  Uao  Glesete's  Tettiook  by  Cunningham 
and  HaUam's  ::.  1dt<  be  par.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p. 

119.— Mur. 
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they  Wished  to  see  restored;  and  these 
satisfactions  on  which  they  laid  great  stress 
they  believed  any  devout  Christian  could 
enjoin  upon  those  that  confessed;  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  people  to  confess 
their  sins  to  priests,  but  only  to  lay  open 
their  transgressions  to  individual  brethren 
and  look  to  them  for  advice ;  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins  and  remitting  their  punish- 
ment they  held  to  belong  to  God  only,  and 
therefore  that  indulgences  were  an  inven- 
tion of  base  avarice ;  they  regarded  prayers 
and  other  rites  performed  on  behalf  of  the 
dead  to  be  useless  ceremonies,  because  de- 
parted souls  are  not  detained  and  subjected 
to  a  purgation  in  some  intermediate  region, 
but  are  immediately  after  death  either 
taken  into  heaven  or  sent  to  hell.  These 
and  such  as  these  were  the  doctrines  they 
inculcated.  Their  morals  were  very  strict, 
for  they  explained  our  Saviour's  sermon  on 
the  mount  according  to  the  literal  import 
of  the  words ;  and  therefore  disapproved 
altogether  of  war,  lawsuits,  efforts  to  acquire 
wealth,  capital  punishments,  taking  any 
oath,  or  defending  one's  life  or  limbs 
against  offered  violence.1 

13.  The  Waldensian  church  was  go- 
verned by  bishops  whom  they  styled  Ma- 
jorales  or  elders,  and  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons ;  for  they  supposed  these  orders 
instituted  by  Christ.  But  all  these  officers 
were  to  be  like  the  apostles,  that  is,  un- 
educated men  and  absolutely  poor  or  pos- 
sessing no  property,  and  also  labourers 
who  procured  their  sustenance  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.2     The   people    [or    laity] 


1  See  especially  the  Codex  Inquisitionis  Tolosancc, 
published  by  Limborch  ;  Moneta's  Summa  contra  J'al- 
rlcnses,  and  the  other  writers  of  those  times  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Waldensians.  Though  some  of  them 
are  more  accurate  than  others,  and  some  ascribe  more 
and  others  fewer  peculiarities  to  the  sect,  yet  in  general 
they  admit  the  piety  and  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Vral- 
densians ;  and  they  plainly  show  that  the  sect  offered 
no  violence  to  the  common  faith  of  Christians,  but 
only  urged  a  return  to  the  ancient  practices  of  Chris- 
tians, and  opposed  the  defects  in  the  public  worship 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  [And  hence  Peter 
Waldua  himself  did  not  renounce  the  ltomish  church. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1179  he  sent  two  of  his 
followers  to  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  who  presented 
to  the  pope  a  copy  of  his  translations  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  with  notes  and  expositions  of  his 
own,  and  requested  permission  to  preach  and  instruct 
people  in  religion.  Alexander  III.  examined  them 
and  forbade  their  preaching,  because  they  were  Illi- 
terate. They  made  a  similar  attempt  under  pope  Lu- 
cius III.  but  without  success.  On  the  contrary,  this 
pope  excommunicated  them  in  the  year  1181.  See 
Fucssli,  uoi  supra,  p.  33T>.  Schl.—[ One  application  to 
the  pontiff  for  his  approbation,  the  abbot  of  IJrspurg 
(in  his  Chronicon,  ad  aim.  1212),  says,  he  himself  was 
witness  to.  See  Harduin's  Concilia,  toin.  vi.  par.  ii. 
p.  KJ92.  The  decree  of  Lucius  III.  excommunicating 
the  Waldensians,  a.d.  1183,  is  in  ILtrduin,  uoi  supra,  p. 
1876.— Mur. 

2  A  large  proportion  of  them  got  their  living  by 
weaving  ;  and  hence  the  sect  was  called  In  some  places 
that  of  the  Weavers,  in  French  Tisserands. 


were  divided  into  the  perfect  and  the  im- 
perfect ;  the  former  of  whom  voluntarily 
relinquished  all  their  possessions,  exhibited 
their  absolute  poverty  in  the  manner  of 
their  dress,  and  emaciated  their  bodies  by 
frequent  fasting;  while  the  latter  lived 
more  generously  and  more  like  other  people, 
yet  without  any  splendour  or  luxury,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  more  strict 
Mennonites.  There  was  however  some  dis- 
agreement among  these  Waldenses,  and 
especially  between  those  of  Italy  or  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  Ultramontanes,  or  those 
living  in  France  and  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  former  looked  upon  the 
Romish  church  as  a  real  church  of  Christ, 
though  greatly  corrupted;  they  admitted 
the  validity  of  its  seven  sacraments,  and 
offered  to  continue  in  its  communion  pro- 
vided they  might  live  in  their  own  way. 
But  the  latter  maintained  that  the  Church 
of  Home  had  apostatized  from  Christ,  was 
destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was 
that  Babylonian  harlot  mentioned  by  St. 
John.3 

14.  Besides  these  larger  sects  which  had 
numerous  friends  and  advocates,  many 
other  smaller  and  more  obscure  ones  started 
up,  especially  in  Italy  and  France,  but 
which  seem  soon  to  have  become  extinct.4 
In  Italy  and  especially  in  Lombardy, 
which  was  the  principal  seat  of  heretics,  a 
singular  party  spread  itself  among  the 
people  denominated,  though  I  cannot  ?ay 
why,  the  Pasagini  or  Pasagii,  and  also  the 
Circumcised,  which  in  common  with  the 
other  sects  was  averse  from  the  Bomish 
church  and  its  regulations,  but  was  also 
specially  distinguished  by  two  peculiarities 
of  sentiment.  First,  they  taught  that  the 
law  of  Moses  ought  to  be  observed  under 
the  New  Testament  with  the  exception  of 
the  sacrifices  ;  and  accordingly  they  prac- 
tised circumcision,  abstained  from  the 
meats  prohibited  by  Moses,  observed  the 
sabbath  of  the  Jews,  and  the  like.  Se- 
condly, they  corrupted  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
taught  that  Christ  was  only  the  first  and  a 
spotless  creature  of  God ;  a  sentiment  the 


3  Moneta,  Summa  contra  Catharos  et  T'aldenses,  p. 
•10G,  41G,  and  elsewhere.  They  appear  likewise  not  to 
have  had  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  possession  of 
property,  as  appears  from  Stephen  de  Borbone,  in 
Echard's  Seriptores  Dominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  191.  He 
divides  the  Waldenses,  in  other  words  indeed  but 
amounting  to  the  same  thing,  into  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons  (these  were  the  Ultramontanes),  and  the  Poor 
Men  of  Lombardy.  The  former  forbade  all  possession 
of  property,  the  latter  allowed  of  such  possession. 
There  are  other  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  which 
confirm  this  distinction. 

4  On  the  various  more  obscure  sects,  see  Stephen  de 
Horbone,  in  Echard's  Saijitores  Dominicani,  torn.  i. 
p.  191. 
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less  surprising  considering  the  multitude  of 
Arians  there  had  been  in  Italy  antecedently 
to  this  period.1 

15.  In  France,  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  called  Caputiati  from  the  covering 
worn  on  their  heads,  roamed  about  Bur- 
gundy, the  region  of  Auxerre,  and  some 
other  parts,  producing  excitement  among 
the  people.  These  people  wore  upon  their 
hats  or  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  they  wished  to  restore  the  pri- 
meval liberty  of  mortals  and  universal 
equality,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  subordina- 
tion and  civil  authority.  This  madness 
was  suppressed  by  Hugo,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
not  with  arguments  but  by  military  force.2 
Very  different  from  these  were  the  Apos- 
tolici,  whom  St.  Bernard  assailed  with 
great  earnestness.  They  bore  this  name 
generally  according  to  Bernard,  their  ad- 
versary, because  they  wished  to  exem- 
plify in  their  conduct  the  apostolic  mode  of 
living.  They  were  for  the  most  part  rus- 
tics and  people  of  low  condition,  who  earned 
their  food  and  clothing  by  weaving;  but 
they  had  numerous  and  great  friends  and 
supporters  of  every  rank  and  order.  Their 
religion,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
adversary  himself,  was  free  from  errors,  and 
their  life  was  most  blameless.  Yet  (1.) 
they  deemed  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath. 
(2.)  They  suffered  their  hair  and  beards 


1  See Bonacursus,  Manifestation <zreeix  Gatharorum, 
in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  torn.  i.  p.  211,  new  ed.  ; 
Gerh.  Bergamcmis,  Contra  Cathatos  et  Pasagics,  in 
Muratori'a  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  7Er,i,  torn.  v.  p.  151,  &c. 
[i-'uessli,  in  his  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhittorie  der  Mit- 
tlern  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  4G,  assigns  a  very  probable  canse 
of  the  appellation  Pasagini,  supposing  it  equivalent  to 
Passagieri and  Passagers,  i.e.  Roamert,  in  Greek  acrrarot; 
which  appellation  the  Greeks  had  given  to  a  sort  of 
Manichaeans,  according  to  the  account  of  Peter  of  Sicily, 
in  his  History  of  the  Manicheeans,  in  the  Biblioth-  Max. 
Patrum,  torn.  xvi.  p.  814.  Schl.— [Another  conjecture 
is,  tliat  they  assumed  the  name  of  Pasagii,  derived  from 
the  Greek  Ua<;  ayio?,  all  holy.  Their  practising  cir- 
cumcision will  account  for  their  being  called  Circum- 
cisi,  the  Circumcised. — Mur. 

2  Lo  Beeuf,  Memoir:  t  sur  V  Hut.  d'Ju  erre,  tome  i. 
p.  'Ml,  &c.  [Robert  de  Monte  in  his  Appendix  to 
Sigebertus  Gemblacen  encement  of 

rat  In  the  year  1182. — Schl.  [Sec  a  more 
full  account  of  them  In  Schroeckh'a  Kircaengeteh.  vol. 
xxix.  p.  036,  Stc. — Mur, 


to  grow  long.  (3.)  Though  they  had  se- 
parate dwelling-houses  they  assembled  to- 
gether for  labour  and  for  worship.  (4.) 
They  preferred  celibacy  to  marriage,  and 
called  themselves  the  chaste  brethren  and 
sisters.  But  (5.)  each  of  the  men  had 
with  him  some  sister  after  the  manner  of 
the  apostles,  with  whom  he  lived  familiarly, 
sleeping  in  the  same  chamber,  though  not 
in  the  same  bed.3 

16.  At  the  council  ofRheims,  a.d.  1 148,  in 
which  Pope  Eugene  III.  presided,  a  certain 
man  named  Eon  of  Bretagne,  and  who  was 
undoubtedly  deranged,  was  condemned. 
Having  heard  in  the  common  formula  for 
exorcising  evil  spirits,  these  words  pro- 
nounced— "Per  Eum,  &c.  by  him  who  will 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  he 
concluded  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  word  Eum  and  his  own  name  that  he 
was  the  person  who  was  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  This  senseless  man  should 
have  been  given  over  to  the  physicians, 
and  not  have  been  classed  among  the 
heretics.  He  died  in  prison ;  but  many  of 
his  followers,  who  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  reverencing  him,  were  burned  at  the 
stake.4  This  single  example  clearly  shows 
how  little  sound  sense  and  correct  know- 
ledge of  religion  then  existed,  even  among 
the  rulers  of  the  church. 


3  St.  Bernard,  Sermo  lxv.  in  Canticum,  Opp.  torn, 
iv.  p.  1495,  &c.  ed.  Mabillon.  [A  similar  class  of 
people  who  wished  to  revive  the  apostolical  mode  of 
living,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perigord  in 
Guienne,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  amo;:k  named 
Heribert,  inserted  in  Mabillon'a  Analecta,  torn.  iii.  p. 
467.  But  these  went  still  farther.  They  abhorred 
images  and  the  mass,  and  had  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns,  in  their  community.  Their  leader  was  named 
Lucius,  and  among  their  adherents  they  could  reckon 
some  of  the  nobility. — Schl. 

4  William  of  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  63;  William 
Neubrigensis,  Hist.  Jierum  Anglicar.  lib.  i.  p.  50; 
Bubxus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  241.  [He  was 
a  wealthy  nobleman,  of  pleasing  address,  and  drew  a 
great  number  after  him.  With  these  ho  son. 
travelled  rapidly  over  the  country  with  great  di 
then  retiring  to  places  of  obscurity,  lived  in  luxury 
with  his  attendants.  The  lawlessness  of  the  party  and 
the  multitudes  who  wore  captivated  with  them,  led  to 
his  apprehension  and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  • 

tion  of  his  obstinate  adherents.     Bee  Willi:;-,  i 
brigens.  ubi  tupra,  and  S'.hroeckh,  KircFu 
xxix.  p.  G.33,  ike. — Mur, 
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THE    EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Although  that  powerful  emperor  of 
the  Tartars  or  rather  the  Moguls,  Genghis 
Khan  and  his  successors,  who  had  carried 
their  victorious  arms  through  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  and  had  conquered  China,  India, 
Persia,  and  many  other  countries,  greatly 
disturbed  and  distressed  the  Christians 
resident  in  those  countries, J  yet  it  appears 
from  the  most  unquestionable  testimony 
that  numerous  bodies  of  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians were  still  scattered  over  all  northern 
Asia  and  China.  The  emperors  of  the 
Tartars  and  Moguls  were  themselves  not 
particularly  averse  from  Christianity;  and 
some  of  their  [subordinate]  kings  and 
chieftains  had  either  retained  this  religion, 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors, 
or  were  converted  to  it  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Nestorians.2  Yet  gradually  many 
of  them  became  infected  with  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  which  at  length  banished 
Christianity  entirely  from  their  camps  and 
courts. 

2.  As  these  Tartars  from  the  year  1241 
invaded  Europe  also,  and  cruelly  harassed 
and  devastated  Hungary,  Poland,  Silesia, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  thought  proper  to  attempt  a  pacifi- 
cation with  these  new  and  ferocious  ene- 
mies. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1245 
Innocent  IV.  sent  several  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  as  his  legates  to  the  Tartars.3 
Afterwards  Abaka,  emperor  of  the  Tartars, 


1  Gregory  Abulpharajus,  Hist  or  ia  Dynastiar.  p.  2S1, 
fee. 

2  See  Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  De  Regionibus 
Oriental,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  and  in  many 
other  places;  Ilaytho,  the  Armenian,  Hist.  Oriental. 
cap.  xix.  p.  35,  cap.  xxiii.  p.  39,  cap.  xxiv.  p.  41,  Sec  ; 
Asscman,  BibliotK.  Orient.  Vatic  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p. 
526,  and  others ;  especially  the  Hilt.  Tartarorum 
Eccles.  composed  under  my  superintendence,  and  pub- 
lished at  Helmstadt,  1742,  4to,  which  I  may  perhaps 
enlarge  considerably  in  a  future  edition.  [This  purpose 
was  never  accomplished. —  Scltl. 

3  Sec  Wadding,  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  11G, 
149,  175,  256. 


in  the  year  1274  sent  envoys  to  Europe,  to 
the  council  of  Lyons,  under  Gregory  X.4 
Nicolaus  III.  also  in  the  year  1278  sent 
some  Franciscans  as  legates  to  Coblai,  the 
emperor  of  the  whole  nation.  And  in  the  year 
1 289  Nicolaus  IV.  sent  to  the  same  emperor 
John  de  Monte  Corvino  with  some  others, 
who  also  carried  letters  to  the  Nestorians. 
Xor  were  these  legates  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
for  they  instructed  many  both  of  the  Tartars 
and  of  the  Kestorians  in  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  religion,  and  gathered  Christian 
churches  not  only  in  Tartary  but  also  in 
China.  To  facilitate  this  business,  John 
de  Monte  Corvino  translated  the  books  of 
the  Xew  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of 
David  into  the  language  of  the  Tartars.5 


4  "Wadding,  ubi  supra,  torn.  iv.  p.  35,  torn.  v.  p.  128, 
&c.  See  this  whole  subject  copiously  and  critically 
discussed  in  the  above  cited  Hist.  Tartarorum  Eccles. 
which  however  might  be  much  enlarged,  and  in  some 
particulars  corrected.  [The  subjects  briefly  and  sum- 
marily stated  in  this  section  fill  about  seventy  pages 
4to  of  text,  and  the  documents  fill  as  many  pages  more 
of  the  Appendix  to  Mosheim's  Hist.  Tartaror.  Eccles. 
—  Mm: 

5  Raynald,  Annates  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  ad  ann.  127S, 
sec  xvii.  &c.  p.  282,  and  ad  ann.  1289,  sec.  59.  kc. 
p.    419,   ed.    Cologne;    Peter    Bergeron.     Trade    des 

Tartares,  cap.  xi.  p.  61,  and  many  others,  cited  in 
the  Hist.  Tartaror.  Eccl.  [Genghis-Khan  conquered 
in  battle  Un-Khan,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  Chris- 
tian kings  in  central  Asia  who  bore  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  in  the  year  1202.  He  now  commenced 
his  career  of  conquest,  and  during  25  years  carried  his 
victorious  arms  from  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Euxine.  His  four  sons  harmoniously  preserved 
the  unity  of  the  new  empire,  and  extended  and  conso- 
lidated it.  In  the  East,  all  northern  China  as  well  as 
Tibet  and  the  countries  bordering  on  Hindostan,  were 
subdued.  In  the  West,  the  countries  from  the  Indus 
onward,  including  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  the  whole  region  about  the  Caspian,  with 
the  southern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe, were  permanently 
occupied  ;  and  Poland,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Silesia, 
as  well  as  Siberia  and  all  northern  Asia,  were  overrun 
and  devastated,  and  then  abandoned.  This  vast  empire 
of  the  Moguls,  while  united,  was  subject  to  the  great 
Khan  or  emperor,  who  resided  first  in  Chinese  Tartary 
and  then  at  Pekin.  The  central  and  western  provinces 
were  governed  by  dependent  sovereigns  or  viceroys, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  the  sons  and  descendants 
of  Genghis,  and  of  course  the  brothers  and  relatives  of 
the  great  Khan.  After  a  very  few  generations,  how- 
ever, the  principal  of  the  provincial  governors  became 
nearly  or  altogether  independent  sovereigns ;  and  three 
of  them,  the  Khans  of  Kipzack  and  Russia,  the  Kbar.s 
of  Zagatai  or  Transoxiana,  and  the  Khans  of  Iran  or 
I  Persia,  were  lords  of  extensive  empires.     Genghis  and 
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3.  The  same  pontiffs  made  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  sustain  the  interests  of 
the  Latins  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
were  now  nearly  ruined;  for  as  these  pon- 
tiffs had  learned  by  experience  the  great 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  the  increase 
of  their  grandeur  and  authority,  arising 
from  these  Asiatic  wars  waged  under  the 
pretence  of  religion,  they  were  very  solici- 
tous to  have  them  continued.1  The  first 
expedition  was  proclai  med  by  Innocent  III. 2 
Few  however  of  the  Europeans  obeyed  his 
summons.  After  various  efforts,  which 
were    fruitless    in    most    countries,    some 


the  succeeding  emperors,  as  well  as  most  of  their 
viceroys  in  the  West,  were  tolerant  towards  all  religions; 
and  they  encouraged  men  of  talents  of  every  religion, 
warriors,  statesmen,  physicians,  artists  of  various  kinds, 
and  men  of  letters.  Hence,  in  their  courts  and  camps, 
and  in  places  of  high  trust  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
were  to  be  found  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Pagans,  all  enjoying  the  free  use  of  their  religion. 
?.Iany  Europeans,  as  Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  and 
others,  travelled  freely  from  the  Bosphorus  to  China ; 
and  in  no  age  probably  have  the  Europeans  had  so  free 
access  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia  as  in  this  century. 
Genghis  himself  married  a  daughter  of  Prester  John, 
and  several  of  his  descendants  had  Christian  wives. 
Till  near  the  close  of  the  century  most  of  the  Mogul 
princes,  though  tolerant  to  all  religion?,  were  rather 
partial  to  that  of  the  Christians.  And  this  afforded  to 
the  Nestorians  (the  prevailing  sect  in  those  countries)  a 
fine  opportunity  to  propagate  their  religion  all  over  the 
East,  and  particularly  in  China.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
also  sent  not  only  ambassadors  but  missionaries,  chiefly 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks,  quite  to  Pekin  and 
China;  and  in  that  country  they  gathered  some 
churches,  and  at  length  established  an  archbishop 
(John  de  Monte  Corvino),  with  several  suffragans. 
Much  greater  success  would  doubtless  have  now 
attended  the  efforts  of  Christians  in  China  and  through- 
out the  empire,  had  they  been  united.  But  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Nestorians  strove  to  undermine  each 
oilier ;  and  the  Tartar  Khans  were  the  protectors  of 
each  in  turn  against  the  other.  Moreover  the  wars  of 
these  Tartars  with  the  Saracens  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
and  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt  who  oppressed  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  East,  led  them  fre- 
qu  .nti y  to  march  armies  into  Syria,  and  to  solicit 
alliances  with  the  Christians  of  Europe  against  those 
Mohammedans  their  common  enemies;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  frequent  embassies  between  the  Moguls 
and  the  European  sovereigns.  But  near  the  close  of 
the  century  the  Mc  hammedan  religion  gained  the 
ascendancy,  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Mogul  empire;  and  the  Khans  themselves  now  leaned 
towards  it,  and  in  some  instances  allowed  the  Christians 
In  general  however  this  empire  was 
favourable  to  the  Christian  cause  in  Asia  during  this 
century;  end  had  the  Christians  who  attempted  the 
propagation  of  their  religion  possessed  more  of  its  true 
spirit,  and  made  united  and  vigorous  effort-,  they 
might  probably  have  now  converted  more  than  half  of 
Asia  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  perhaps  have  established 
.  i  cone  of  [Minimum!  Christian  light  and  iofiu- 
ron  An  Minor  quite  to  the  Chin  tees 
'  -  II'-'  i  Tarta  •.  Ecciet.  can.  ii.  p.  'i'.k 
tok and  Sehreeckh's  Kirckengeeek.  vol.  x.w.  p,  i:  i. 
N.c   with  the  civil  historii  i  of  the  Tartars.— Afar. 

•  d  with  bis  cbaracl  1 1 
and  accura  ksler,  in  t1  n    \<\  of  hi- 

<  eanlngke  I.  vol    ii.  p.    108. 

ill  th  ,t  tli-'  tr  i  feunoM   Marco  1'aolo 

were  translated  Into  English  so  early  as  1579,  and  that 
th  •  most  recent  end  I  b    I  •  tttien  Is  that  i>> 

Marsden,  Lend.  1818)  lto>  with  a  valuable  introduction 
and  notes.— A. 

1  Th  f  thai     --'•;   gee 

Matth.  Paris,  Uuieria  Major,  e,   iti    B8B    end  eUe- 
where. 

8  This  was  the  fourth  crusade.     A'. 


French  nobles,  having  formed  a  league  with 
the  Venetian  republic,  put  to  sea  with  a 
very  moderate  force.  The  issue  of  this 
expedition  was  by  no  means  such  as  the 
pontiff  had  anticipated.  For  these  French 
and  Venetians  did  not  direct  their  course 
to  Palestine,  but  to  Constantinople,  which 
they  stormed  in  the  year  1203,  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus, 
who  had  implored  their  aid  against  the 
violence  and  usurpations  of  his  brother 
Alexius.  The  next  year  a  bloody  sedition 
took  place  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
emperor  Isaac  died,  and  his  son,  Alexius 
junior,  was  strangled  by  Alexius  Ducas, 
the  author  of  the  insurrection.  On  hearing 
of  this  parricide  the  generals  of  the  crusa- 
ders again  took  possession  of  Constantinople 
on  the  12th  of  April,  a.i>.  1204;  and  put- 
ting the  tyrant  Ducas  to  flight,  they  elected 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of 
the  Greeks.  In  opposition  to  this  Latin 
emperor,  the  Creeks  created  two  years  after 
another  of  their  own  nation,  Theodorus 
Lascaris,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia.  From  this  period  till  the 
year  1261  there  were  two  emperors  of  the 
Greeks,  the  one  a  Frank  or  Latin,  and  the 
other  a  Greek,  of  whom  the  latter  resided 
at  Xice,  and  the  former  made  Constanti- 
nople his  capital.  But  in  the  year  12G1 
the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Palasologus, 
by  means  of  his  General,  Ctesar  Alexius, 
recovered  Constantinople,  and  obliged  the 
Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  II.  to  flee  into 
Italy.  Thus  terminated  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  at  Constantinople,  after  it  had 
stood  fifty- seven  years.3 

4.  The  next  crusade  was  undertaken  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans under  the  pontiff  Ilonorius  III.  a.d. 
1217-4  The  commander-in-chief  was  An- 
drew, king  of  Hungary,  with  whom  were 
Leopold  of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
other  princes.  Andrew  after  a  few  months 
returned  to  Europe.  The  other  generals 
captured  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Da- 
mietta.  in  Egypt,    a.d.    1220.     But   their 


"■  These  events  are  best  stated  by  l)u   Fresne,  Hist. 
f]r  V  Empire  de  Conttantmaple  tout  let  Empemn  Frnn- 
CSts,    the    first    part    of   which    contains    G 
\  ill  -Ikuvhhn,  one  of  the  French  Generals,  Out. 
Conquete  de  it  FilU  de  Cenitctni  ■  Wrangois. 

This  werfc  forms  also  ■  part  of  the  greet  C« 

,'iu.   Paris,   l»i">7.  tcil.     See  also,  among  oth  re, 
Pontenaj,  list,  de  f Egliae  Galiiaeme,  tome  r.  p-  216, 
he.;  the  monk  Guntfaer's  Hut.  Captesa  Leditt 
ttantinopoieot,   in    Canities'  Lettiimee  Antiquer,  torn 
tx.  p.  1,  .\c.     Bee,  moreover,  the  Epistles  of  iss 
III.  published  bj    Baluse    [and  Gibbon's    I 
lull  id fthe  Roman  Empire,  ehap  be.  I\i       8rsw, 

1   This  is  tteuaUs  aeemuited  tin-  fifth  eraSJede  ;  DUfl  its 
results  were  so  p:iltry  tint  mmim   continental  wril 

ti<.t  recketi  it  among  these  expedition  ,  end  call  the 
next  riasndt  "i  It 28  the  flfth.     1  bis  li  the  num 
of  Gieseler. — R. 
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successes  did  not  continue  long;  for  the 
next  year  the  Saracen  fleet  completely 
destroyed  that  of  the  Christians  after  having 
cut  off  its  supplies;  and  this  loss,  which 
was  utterly  irreparable,  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  Damietta  and  the  frustration  of 
the  high  hopes  which  the  Christians  had 
indulged.1 

5.  The  legates  and  missionaries  of  the 
pontiff  now  enrolled  a  new  army  of  crusa- 
ders from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
which  was  both  more  numerous  and  more 
respectable,  because  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  would  take 
the  command  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
Frederick  had  made  such  a  promise  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  he 
would  violate  his  promise,  seeing  that  he 
had  married  Jolanda,  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Brienne  and  king  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  ]  223,  and  had  received  with  her 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as  her  dower. 
But  under  various  pretences  the  emperor 
long  delayed  his  voyage,  and  at  length  in 
the  year  1228,  after  being  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  IX.  he  set  out  with  a  small 
retinue  to  join  the  forces  which  were 
anxiously  waiting  in  Palestine  for  his  ar- 
rival. When  he  arrived  there,  instead  of 
carrying  on  the  war  he  terminated  it.  For 
without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the 


1  See  Do  Vitriaco,  Historia  Oriental,  and  Marinus 
Sanutus,  Secreta  Fidelium  Cruris,  in  Bongarsius's 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  [While  the  Christians  were 
encamped  before  Damietta,  we  are  toid  that  St.  Francis, 
the  honest  enthusiast  who  founded  the  Franciscan 
order,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  infidels 
and  eager  for  a  martyr's  crown,  went  to  Egypt  and 
with  a  single  attendant  proceeded  from  the  Christian 
camp  towards  that  of  the  Saracens.  When  arrested  at 
the  outposts  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  carry 
me  to  your  Sultan.''  The  Mussulmans  did  so  ;  and  when 
the  Sultan  demanded  of  him  who  he  was,  how  he  came 
there,  and  who  had  sent  him,  he  replied  that  he  was 
Francis  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  most  high  God  to  teach  him  and  his 
people  the  way  of  salvation.  Pleased  with  this  address 
the  Sultan  entered  into  free  conversation  with  him,  and 
found  so  much  amusement  in  his  wild  though  gentle- 
manly flights  of  fancy,  that  he  invited  him  to  remain 
with  him.  Francis  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  on 
condition  that  the  Sultan  would  renounce  Mohamme- 
danism and  embrace  Christianity  and  would  persuade 
his  people  to  do  the  same  ;  and  added  that  if  the  Sultan 
doubted,  he  might  order  a  great  fire  to  be  kindled,  into 
which  Francis  would  plunge  himself  along  with  some 
of  the  Mussulman  priests,  and  if  he  perished  it  might 
be  imputed  to  his  sinfulness,  but  if  not  then  the  Sultan 
must  be  convinced.  The  Sultan  said  there  were  none 
of  his  priests  who  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment. 
'•  Then,"  said  Franch3,  "  I  will  plunge  in  alone  provided 
you  will  embrace  Christ  if  I  come  out  unhurt  "  The  Sul- 
tan objected  that  his  subjects  would  revolt  and  would  kill 
him,  if  he  should  renounce  their  faith.  He  now  offered 
Francis  a  large  sum  of  money  to  distribute  in  charity 
among  the  Christians,  but  Francis  spurned  his  money 
unless  he  would  become  a  Christian.  At  length  the 
Sultan  dismissed  him  with  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
safely  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  at  parting  requested 
his  prayers,  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  show  him 
which  was  the  true  faith  and  the  religion  most  pleasing 
in  his  sight.  See  De  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Occident,  cap. 
xxxii.  and  lionaventura,  Vita  S.  Francisci,  cap.  ix.  sec. 
vi.  vii.—  Mur. 


wishes  of  those  engaged  with  him  in  the 
enterprise,  in  the  year  1229  he  concluded  a 
peace  or  rather  a  truce  for  ten  years,  with 
Melic-Camel  the  Mohammedan  sultan ;  and 
as  the  principal  condition  was  that  he  should 
receive  the  city  and  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  soon  as  the  city  was  transferred  to 
him  he  was  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Having  made  these  arrangements  he  has- 
tened  back  to  Italy,  in  order  to  quell  some 
commotions  there  which  the  pontiff  had 
excited  in  his  absence.  This  crusade  there- 
fore terminated  more  happily  than  the 
others.2 

6.  Other  less  noted  and  less  fortunate 
expeditions  to  Palestine  followed ;  as  first 
in  the  year  1239,  that  of  Theobald  V.3 
count  of  Campania  and  king  of  Navarre, 
with  other  princes  of  Germany  and  France; 
and  then  in  1240,  that  of  Richard,  count 
of  Cornwall,  and  brother  of  Henry  III.  the 
king  of  England.  The  result  of  neither 
corresponded  with  the  preparations  made 
for  them.  In  the  former,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  in  Palestine  re- 
newed the  truce  with  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forces  were  vanquished 
by  the  barbarians  at  Gaza,  while  such  as 
survived  the  slaughter  returned  to  Europe. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  dis- 
cord between  the  Knights  Templars  and 
those  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  And 
hence  Richard  could  effect  nothing  of  im- 
portance ;  but  with  the  consent  of  most  of 
his  confederates  he  concluded  a  truce  such 
as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  permit 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  returned  to 
Europe  in  the  year  1241. 4 

2  See  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  and  the  writers 
of  the  life  of  Frederick  II.;  also  Muratori,  Annates 
Italia;,  and  the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Germanic 
empire.  [The  Pope  still  considered  the  emperor  as 
excommunicated,  notwithstanding  he  had  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  pontiff  by  performing  the  crusade.  15y 
mcans.of  the  clergy  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  the 
Fope  exposed  him  to  various  dangers  and  difficulties  ; 
he  invaded  the  emperor's  territories  in  Apulia  during 
his  absence,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  then  in  force  in 
regard  to  persons  engaged  in  a  crusade ;  he  spread  a 
report  of  his  death  and  sent  legates  into  Germany  and 
Denmark  to  persuade  some  other  person  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  set  up  as  emperor  in  opposition  to  Frederick. 
These  surely  were  cogent  reasons  for  the  valiant  em- 
peror to  hasten  back  to  Italy,  and  restrain  the  haughty 
pontiff  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty. — Schl.  [This  is 
the  fifth  crusade  of  Gieseler  and  others;  but  Gibbon 
and  the  English  historians  consider  it  only  as  an  ordi- 
nary expedition,  and  do  not  reckon  it  among  the 
crusades. —  R. 

3  It  was  Theobald  VI.  who  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion. He  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Theobald  V.  who 
died  as  he  was  about  to  embark  in  the  crusade  of  a. v. 
1201.  See  Fleury,  Hist,  de  VEglise,  livr.  lxxxi.  sec. 
xxvi. — Mur. 

1  The  history  of  these  transactions  is  most  accu- 
rately and  faithfully  detailed  by  Gebauer,  in  his  History 
of  Richard  the  General,  written  in  German,  lib.  i-  p. 
34,  &c.  It  appears  from  the  epistles  of  Peter  de  Vineis, 
that  Frederick  II.  created  Richard  his  viceroy  for  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  accounts  for  the  at- 
tempts of  Gregory  IX.  to  retard  his  voyage. 
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7.  As  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  were 
now  declining  more  and  more  in  the  East, 
Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  who  was  en- 
rolled among  the  saints  after  his  death  and 
who  is  sfcill  regarded  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion, in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in  his  very 
severe  sickness  a. d.  1248,  collected  a  power- 
ful army  and  a  great  fleet  and  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  anticipating  that  the  conquest  of  that 
country  would  facilitate  the  operations  of 
war  in  Palestine  and  Syria.1  At  first  he 
was  successful,  for  he  captured  Damietta, 
a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  was  most  disastrous.  The 
Mohammedans  intercepted  their  supplies 
in  the  year  1250,  and  famine  and  pestilence 
raged  in  his  camp;  Robert,  the  king's 
brother,  indiscreetly  pursuing  the  enemy, 
was  slain  in  battle ;  the  king  himself,  two 
of  his  brothers,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  were  made  prisoners.  This  magna- 
nimous and  heroic  monarch,  who  was  also 
very  pious  according  to  the  standard  of 
that  age,  was  ransomed  at  a  great  price,2 
and  after  four  years  spent  in  Palestine  re- 
turned to  France  with  a  few  followers  in 
the  year  1254.3 

8.  The  king,  whose  invincible  spirit  was 
by  no  means  discouraged  by  these  disas- 
ters, renewed  the  war  in  the  year  1270: 
for  he  supposed  he  had  not  yet  fully  satis- 
fied his  solemn  vow  to  God.  Collecting 
therefore  an  immense  fleet,  and  accom- 
panied by  numerous  princes  and  nobles, 
he  set  sail  for  Africa,  intending  to  estab- 
blish  there  an  advanced  post  for  the  future 
wars  in  Asia.4  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
he  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress  of 
Carthage;  but  soon  after  a  pestilential 
disease  swept  off  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  on  the 
25th  of  August,  a.d.  1270,  the  king  him- 
self became    its  victim.5      After  him    no 


1  This  is  reckoned  the  sixth  crusade  by  all  authori- 
ties.—/;. 

I  B  ransom  which  together  with  the  restoration  of 

Ltd  the  hing  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  liberty 

0,000  gold  bezants,  and  not  80,000  as  Collier 

.  II>  tory,  cent.  xiii.  vol.  i.   p.  45G)  erroneously 

l'cckor.s.     This  sum,  which  was  equal  then  to  f)00,000 

livres  raid  in  our  days  amount  to 

the  value  of -4,000,000  of  livres,  that  is,  to  about  100,000 

pound-;  sterling. —  Macl. 

:<  Of  the  2, sO'i  knighta  of  noble  birth  who  accompa- 
nied the  kin-  from  France,  not  more  than  100  were 
alive  when  he  embarked  from  i'.  l-  tine  <  a  his  return. 
Jolnville'i  Hittoin  (!■■  s.  Loui>, p.  81,  &c. 

1  This  is  tin;  teventh  and  last  cru  ad?,  for  though 
at  the  general  council  beld 

ai    I.. s  in  1274,  to  organ)  e  another  crusade,  bis 

efforts  failed  and   these  disastrous  expedition 

When  Constantlnop]  ■  was  taken  bj 
the  Turks  in  1453,  the  emperor  Frederick  I II.  ami  pope 
Nicholas  V.  united  in  proclaiming  a  new  crusade; 
but  Hi''  attempt   .*  \  tin   pi  ov<  d   futi]  to  the 

growing  v.  akni    -  i  ( the  papal  power,  and  ti»<:  In 
fng  enlightenment  of  the  people  of  Burope. — li. 
■  Here  should  bo  consulted,  b  fore  afi  others,  His- 


sovereign  of  Europe  dared  again  to  ven- 
ture on  an  enterprise  of  so  much  peril, 
labour,  and  expense.  Hence  the  kingdom 
of  the  Latins  in  the  East  gradually  wasted 
away,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  preserve  it ;  and  on  the  capture 
of  Ptolemais  by  the  Mohammedans  in  a.d. 
1291  it  became  wholly  extinct.6  Among 
the  causes  of  so  great  a  loss,  the  valour  of 
the  enemy  was  one  of  the  least ;  the  prin- 
cipal causes  were,  the  disunion  of  the 
Christians  among  themselves,  the  extreme 
profligacy  of  those  who  called  themselves 
Christ's  soldiers,  and  the  ignorance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  papal  legates.7 

9.  In  the  West,  the  fierce  people  of 
Prussia  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, were  still  adhering  firmly  to  the 
superstition  of  their  ancestors;  nor  could 
the  priests  occasionally  sent  among  them 
by  their  arguments  and  exhortations  in- 
duce them  to  embrace  Christianity.  Hence 
Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia  [in  Poland], 
thought  proper  to  apply  coercion;  and, 
proffering  liberal  rewards,  in  the  year 
1230  he  invited  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  of  St.  Mary,  who  on  their  exclu- 
sion from  Palestine  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Venice,  to  undertake  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Prussians  and  their  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith.  They  came  into 
the  country  under  Herman  of  Balcke  as 
their  leader,  and  after  an  uninterrupted 
and  cruel  war  of  fifty-three  years  with  the 
Prussians,  they  with  difficulty  brought 
them  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
knights,  and  to  allow  the  Christian  religion 
to  take  the  place  of  that  of  their  fathers.8 


toire  de  S.  Louis  IX.  du  Nom  Roy  de  France,  ecrite  par 
Jean  Sire  de  Joi)iville,  Enrichie  de  Xouoelles  Dissertu~ 
tions  et  Observations  Historiques  par  Charles  Da  Fresne, 
Paris,  1 GG8,  fol. ;  and  next  the  biographers  of  St.  Lewis, 
especially  De  la  Chaise,  Uistoire  de  S.  Louis.  Paris, 
1688,  two  vols.  8vo,  and  finally,  all  the  writers  of 
histories  of  France  [e.g.  J.  Gifford,  Hitt.  of  France, 
vol.  i.  p.  452,  &C.  and  p.  173,  &c.  ed.  Lond.  1791,  4to. 
— tllur.]  Add  Menco's  Chronicon,  in  .Matthai's  Ana- 
lecta  I'eteris  JEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  172,  179?  Wadding's 
Annates  Minorwn,  torn.  iv.  p.  294,  &c.  ct  ps 
Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  212,  392,  &c.  ; 
Fontenay,  Hist,  de  I'  Eg  Use  GalKcane,  tome  xi.  p.  337, 
&0.  400,  575. 

6  Matthai,  Analecta  Veteris  A'.t-i,  torn.  v.  p. 
Echard'8  Scriptures  Dpminicani,  torn.  i.  p.  422, 
Imola  o.i  Dante,  in  Murutori's  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii 

torn.  i.  p.  mi,  1U2. 

7  For  these  legates  pursued  exclusively  the  Interests 
of  the  popes  and  of  the  Romish  clergy;  and  they 
laboured,  often  by  harsh  means,  by  imprisonment,  and 
by  closing  up  their  churches,  to  "bring  the  patri 

of  Jeru  ah  in  and  the  entire 

tries    held    by    the    Latins    under    BuWection    to    the 

Horn]  h  si  ■;  and  they  so  Irritated  the  Greeks  thai 
they  were  often  more  friendly  to  thi  Mohammedans 
than  t.>  the  occidental  Christiana,  and  would  rather 
be  su hi  ■  t  K.  a  people  who  could  be  satisfied  with  an 
annual  tribute,  than  live  under  a  spiritual  in 
whose  avarice,  as  well  a-  that  of  his  !■-...;>  ,  ws 
tiable.    -ScIiL 

8  Bee  .Matthai,  dnatocta  Vtt,  iii.  p.   Is1. 
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From  Prussia  these  knights  made  inroads 
upon  the  neighbouring  nations,  particularly 
upon  the  Lithuanians ;  nor  did  they  cease 
from  slaughtering,  devastating,  and  plun- 
dering all  before  them,  till  this  people  also 
feigned  a  compelled  submission,  not  so 
much  to  Christ  as  to  these  his  furious  and 
bloody  warriors.1 

10.  In  Spain  the  Christian  kings  of 
Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Aragon, 
waged  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saracen 
princes  who  possessed  Valencia,  Andalu- 
sia, Granada,  and  Murcia;  and  such  was 
their  success  that  the  territories  of  the 
Saracens  were  daily  reduced  to  narrower 
limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian 
church  extended.  The  most  distinguished 
in  these  contests  were,  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  who  obtained  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  his  father  Alphonsus 
IX.  king  of  Leon,  James  I.  king  of  Ara- 
gon, and  some  others.2  In  particular,  this 
James  of  Aragon,  having  conquered  Va- 
lencia in  the  year  1236,  spared  no  pains  to 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith  his  new  sub- 
jects, whom  he  could  not  expel  from  the 
country  without  serious  injury  to  the 
state.  Hence  he  ordered  the  Dominicans, 
whom  he  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Arabians;  and 
he  established  schools  in  the  island  of 
Majorca  and  at  Barcelona  for  the  educa- 
tion of  preachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 
When  these  efforts  were  found  to  produce 
little  effect  upon  the  obstinate  people, 
Clement  IV.  the  pontiff,  exhorted  the  king 
to  expel  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain  ; 
and  the  king  was  not  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure, but  the  nobles  frustrated  the  designs 
of  the  pontiff  and  king.3 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE    EVENTS  IN    THE  HISTORY    OF    THE 
CHURCH. 

1.  How  great  injuries  the  Christian 
cause  sustained  in  Asia  will  be  manifest 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  Tartars 
and  of  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  crusades. 
If  the  Saracens  had  imbibed  the  same 
principles  as  the  Latin  Christians  of  this 

torn.  v.  684—689;  Peter  of  Duisburg's  Chronicon 
Prussia;  published  by  Ilartknoch,  Jena,  1(>79,  4to  •, 
Hartknoch's  History  of  the  Prussian  Church,  written 
in  German,  book  i.e.  1,  p.  33,  &c.  and  Antufuitates 
Prussia,  diss.  xiv.  p.  201,  Sec.  ;  Baluze,  Miscellanea, 
torn.  vii.  p.  427,  478,  &c.  ;  Wadding's  Annates  V  /.  - 
rum,  torn.  iv.  p.  40,  G3,  ike.  ;  Solignac's  Hist,  do  Po- 
logne,  tome  ii.  p.  238,  &c. 

1  Besides  those  just  mentioned,  see  Ludewig's  Iieli- 
quice  Manuscriptor.   Omnis  /Evi,  torn.  i.  p.  336,  &o. 

2  See  De  Ferreras,  History  of  Spam,  the  whole  of 
vol.  iv. 

3  See  Geddes,  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Morix- 
coes,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  ?G,  &c. 


century,  they  would  not  have  suffered  a 
single  Christian  to  live  in  all  Asia.  But 
though  they  committed  various  enormities, 
and  were  not  a  little  vexatious  to  the 
Christians,  yet  what  to  the  Romans  seemed 
holy  and  right  was  by  the  Saracens 
judged  unrighteous  and  cruel,  namely,  to 
exterminate  with  fire  and  sword  those  who 
were  of  a  different  religion  and  would  not 
abandon  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  many  of  the  La- 
tins remained  still  in  Syria,  and  retiring 
to  the  rugged  mountains  of  Libanus  they 
gradually  lost  their  sense  of  religion  and 
humanity  to  such  a  degree,  that  those  who 
remain  at  the  present  day  seem  nearly 
destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  God.4 

2.  The  Latin  writers  of  those  times  often 
complain  of  public  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  even  of  mockers  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Xor  are  these  complaints 
entirely  vain  and  incredible.  For  men  of 
discernment  who  critically  inspected  the 
religion  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their 
servants  and  friends  preached  and  incul- 
cated as  the  only  true  religion  taught  by 
Christ,  and  which  they  maintained  by  fire 
and  sword,  might  easily  be  led  to  believe 
that  Christianity  was  a  fabrication,  invented 
and  propagated  by  the  priests  for  their  own 
advantage;  and  especially  was  such  a  con- 
clusion easy,  as  there  were  none  to  teach 
them  better.  Besides,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  which  reigned  in  all  the  schools 
of  Europe  and  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  sound  reason,  led  not  a  few  to  discard 
the  doctrines  commonly  held  and  preached 
respecting  divine  providence,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  other  points,  and  thus  to  become  pro- 
moters of  irreb'sion.5 


4  Certain  tribes  of  the  Derusi  or  Drusi  residing  on 
the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Franks,  and  that  they  were  once 
sovereigns  of  Palestine.  These  pretensions  are  some- 
what questionable ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  descen- 
dants of  the  crusaders  still  exist  in  those  regions,  but 
BO  debased  that  they  more  resemble  pagans  than 
Christians.  [A  Jesuit  missionary  in  Syria  during  (he 
last  century,  describing  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
(in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  <t  Curieuses,  tome  i.  p.  451, 
&c.  ed.  Lyons,  1819),  says,  it  is  the  tradition  of  the 
country  that  the  Druses  are  descended  from  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Franks,  commanded  by  one  Drcux,  who 
were  cut  off  in  the  retreat  of  the  crusaders  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Lebanon.  But  according  to  later 
travellers  the  Druses  seem  to  be  a  sect  of  Mohammedan 
rather  than  Christian  origin.  See  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  36.  If  any  descendants  of  the 
crusaders  still  exist  about  Mount  Libanus,  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  look  for  them  among  some  of  the 
sects  of  Roman  Catholics  there,  as  the  Maronites,  the 
Greeks,  or  the-  Syrians,  than  to  suppose  they  have 
wholly  lost  their  Christian  principles  and  Roman 
Catholic  character,  and  are  now  ranked  among  Mo- 
hanimedans  and  pagans.  —  Mur. 

5  Not  to  mention  St.  Thomas's  Summn  contra  Gcn- 
tes  and  others,  the  reader  may  consult  Moneta's  Summa 
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3.  At  the  head  of  all  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  stood  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  sovereign 
pontiiF  Gregory  IX.  who  in  the  year  1239 
charged  him  before  all  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe  with  saying,  that  the 
whole  world  had  been  deceived  by  three 
baratators  (that  is,  impostors),  Jesus  Christ, 
Moses,  and  Mohammed.1  This  heavy 
charge  the  emperor  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refute  by  a  public  profession  of  his  reli- 
gious faith.  It  rested  on  the  testimony  of 
some  German  princes  and  particularly  of 
Henry  Raspo,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who 
deposed  that  they  had  heard  Frederick 
utter  such  language.2     Perhaps  something 


contra  Catharos  et  Valdenses.  who  strenuously  com- 
bats the  enemies  of  religion  in  his  times.  In  lib.  v. 
cap.  iv.  p.  416,  &c.  he  disputes  at  large  against  those 
who  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  men  perish  with  their 
bodies.  In  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  p.  477,  he  refutes  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophers  who  taught  that  the  world  had 
existed  from  eternity  and  would  continue  to  exist 
eternally.  In  lib.  v.  cap.  xv.  p.  554,  he  assails  those 
who  contemning  the  authority  of  the  sacred  volume 
subverted  human  liberty,  and  maintained  the  fatal 
necessity  of  all  things,  even  of  crimes.  Add  Tempier, 
the  bishop  of  Faris,  Indiculum  Errorum,  qui  a  Non- 
radlis  Magistris  Lzitel'ue  publice  privatimque  doce- 
b'tntur,  written  a.d.  1277,  and  extant  in  the  Billroth. 
Patr.  Maxima,  torn.  xxv.  p.  233,  &c.  See  also  Bulseus, 
Wist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  433;  and  Du  Bois,  Flist. 
Eccles.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  501.  These  teachers,  it  may 
surprise  us  to  learn,  taught  that  all  men  have  but  one 
understanding,  that  all  things  are  controlled  by  neces- 
sity, that  there  is  no  providence  of  God,  that  the  world 
existed  eternally,  that  the  soul  becomes  extinct,  and 
other  similar  doctrines  which  they  supported  by  the 
principles  of  Aristotle.  And  to  screen  their  lives  and 
their  safety  they  defended  themselves  against  their  op- 
pressors in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  Aristotelians 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  did,  namely, 
by  distinguishing  between  theological  truth  and  phi- 
losophical. They  said  (as  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Stephen) — These  things  are  true  according  to  philoso- 
phy, but  not  so  according  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

1  See  Matth.  Paris,  llistoria  Major,  p.  408,  459,  Peter 
De  Vineis,  Epistotce,  lib.  i.  [  Ep.  xxxi.  See  also  Ray- 
mid  ad  ann.  123J),  where  we  find  the  epistle  of  Gregory 
IX.  addressed  to  the  Christian  kings  and  princes,  in 
which  he  says:  "  Probationes  in  fidei  victoriam  sunt 
paratae,  quod  iste  rex  pestilential  (namely  Frederick),  a 
trrbus  baratatoribus,  ut  ejus  verbis  utamur,  scilicet 
Christo  Jesu,  Moyse,  et  Mahomcto  totum  mundum 
fuisse  deceptum,  et  duobus  eorum  in  gloria  mortuis, 
ipsum  Jesum  in  ligno  suspensum  manifesto  proposue- 
rit."  The  emperor's  defence  in  answer  to  the  Pope  is 
in  Harzheim's  Concilia  German,  torn.  iii.  p.  562,  Sec. 
'.  [it  should  be  remembered  that  Frederick  had  a 
and  violent  quarrel  with  the  Popes,  and  was  at 
h  excommunicated  by  them.  This  letter  of  Gre- 
gory was  Written  after  the  emperor's  excommunication 
and  in  Bon  of  it.     It  is  couched  in  rerj 

,  and  tea  laboured  attempt  to  blacken  his  eha- 
and  this  charge  of  blasphemy  is 
only  one  among  the  many  accusations  heaped  t 
by  th<  pontiff.     Mur. 

B  ;   Ayrmann.  .'V- 
'ator.  torn.  i.  p.  639,  &c.     [Sec  also   I 
n   Ttmentrum  I),  tern 


like  this  did  fall  from  the  lips  of  Frederick 
when  in  a  violent  passion ;  for  he  was  not 
unfrequently  imprudent,  and  there  were 
among  the  many  learned  men  who  attended 
him,  some  from  the  Aristotelian  school  who 
might  have  suggested  to  him  such  impious 
thoughts.  Hence  a  fabulous  story  was 
handed  down  to  posterity  respecting  a 
detestable  book  On  the  Three  Impostors, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  written  either 
by  the  emperor  himself  or  by  Peter  de 
Vineis,  a  native  of  Capua  and  a  man  of 
great  credit  and  influence,  who  was  the 
emperor's  prime  minister.3 


62,  &c.  In  general  the  testimony  of  Raspo  is  that  of 
an  enemy,  and  of  an  enemy  who  was  devoted  soul  and 
body  to  the  Pope.  Such  testimony  is  little  regarded  in 
a  court.  Excommunication  had  now  become  a  little 
too  common;  and  the  Pope  must  find  out  something 
new,  something  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of. 
He  therefore  represented  the  emperor,  who  had  made 
himself  suspected  by  his  intimacy  with  Averroes  and 
by  his  rejection  of  the  prevailing  superstition,  as  being 
a  blasphemer  and  an  atheist ;  and  this  in  order  to 
alienate  from  him  those  with  whom  the  word  excom- 
munication had  lost  somewhat  of  its  efficacy. —  Sc/tl. 

3  See  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  torn.  iii. 
p.  G6;  De  Sallengre,  Memoires  de  Hist,  et  de  Litter. 
tome  i.  par.  i.  p.  386,  &c.  [The  book  entitled  De  Tri- 
bus  Impostoribus,  sive  Tractatus  de  Vanitate  Eeligio- 
num,  is  really  a  book  which  had  no  existence  at  the 
time  that  the  most  noise  was  made  about  it,  and  was 
spoken  of  by  multitudes  before  it  had  been  seen  by  any 
one  person.  Its  supposed  existence  was  probably  owing 
to  an  impious  saying  of  Simeon  of  Tournay,  doctor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  amounts  to  this:  "  That  the  Jews  were 
seduced  out  of  their  senses  by  Moses,  the  Christians  by 
Jesus,  and  the  Gentiles  by  Mahomet."  This  or  some 
expressions  of  a  similar  kind  were  imputed  to  the  em- 
peror Frederick  and  other  persons,  and  that  perhaps 
without  any  real  foundation  ;  and  the  imaginary  book 
to  which  they  have  given  rise  has  been  attributed  by 
different  authors  to  Frederick,  to  his  chancellor  Peter 
de  Vineis,  to  Alphonso  king  of  Castile,  to  Boccacio, 
Poggio,  the  Aretins,  Pomponace,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus, 
Ochino,  Servetus,  Rabelais,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campa- 
nclla,  and  many  others.  In  a  word,  the  book  was  long 
spoken  of  before  any  such  work  existed  ;  but  the  ru- 
mour which  was  spread  abroad  encouraged  some  pro- 
fligate traders  in  licentiousness  to  compose  or  rather 
compile  a  bundle  of  miserable  rhapsodies  under  the 
famous  title  of  The  Three  Impostors,  in  order  to  impose 
upon  such  as  are  fond  of  these  pretended  rarities. 
Accordingly,  the  Spaceio  deUa  Bestia  Triamphmnte  of 
Giordano  Bruno  and  a  wretched  piece  of  impiety,  called 
the  Spirit  of  Spinoza,  were  the  ground-work  or  mate- 
rials from  which  these  hireling  compilers,  by  modifying 
some  passages  and  adding  other?,  drew  up  the  book 
that  now  passes  under  the  name  of  The  Three  Impos- 
tor-, of  which  T  have  scon  two  copies  in  manuscript  but 
no  printed  edition.  See  La  Monnoye's  D'sscrtntim  tw 
fe  Livre  de  Trois  Fmposteurs,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1715,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  itena- 
giana.  See  also  an  Answer  to  this  Dissertation  which 
was  imprudently  [  to  the  public  rye  in    1716, 

from  the  press  of  Seheurieer  in  the  Hague,  and  which 
contains  a  fabulous  story  of  the  origin  of  the  hook  ia 
question.     Whoeveris  F  a  mere  ample  and  n 

very  curious  account  Of  this  matter  will   rind   it  in   the 
nan  r    Dictionnmire  ffistorique,  tome 
ii.  at  th"  ai  I  toribuf.  -  -  Mecl. 
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CENTURY  XIII. 


[Part  ii. 


PART  II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  The  severe  adversities  to  which  the 
Greeks  were  exposed  left  them  but  little 
leisure  or  resolution  for  the  diligent  prose- 
cution of  learning.  Yet  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge was  not  wholly  extinguished  among 
them,  as  is  manifest  from  the  writers  they 
produced  in  this  age.  Among  their  his- 
torians the  most  distinguished  were,  Xice- 
tas  Choniates,1  George  Acropolita,2  Gre- 
2'orv  Pachvmeres,3  and  Joel  whose  Chro- 
nology  is  still  extant.4  From  some  tracts 
of    Nicephorus    Blemmida5    and  Gregory 


Pachymeres,  it  appears  that  the  Peripate- 
tic philosophy  still  had  its  friends  among 
them.  Yet  others  preferred  Plato,  while 
the  majority  assiduously  studied  the 
younger  Platonists,  and  supposed  their 
system  would  advantageously  coalesce  with 
that  of  Aristotle.  The  writers  of  sermons 
and  lives  of  the  saints,  the  combatants 
against  the   Latins,   and   the  expounders 


1  Nicetas  Choniates  was  a  native  of  Chona  (the  an- 
cient Colosse),  in  Phrygia,  was  educated  by  his  older 
brother  Michael  Choniates  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  distinguished  as  a  civilian  and  public  offi- 
cer under  Alexius  Comnenus  and  Isaac  Angelus.  On 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  a.d.  1204, 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where 
he  was  living  in  the  year  120G.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Greek  empire  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus, a.d.  1180,  to  the  decease  of  the  Latin  emperor 
Henry,  a.d.  1206,  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  Basil,  1557, 
Paris,  1647,  fol.  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Bi/zant.  He 
also  wrote  Thesaurus  Orlhodoxce  Fidei,  which  is  still 
extant  in  MS.  and  the  first  five  boohs  of  which,  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Morell,  were  published  Paris, 
1580,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.  xxv. — A  funeral 
oration  on  his  death  by  his  older  brother,  Michael 
Choniates,  archbishop  of  Athens,  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, is  printed  with  his  history  and  also  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Patr.  torn.  xxv. — Mur. 

2  George  Acropolita  was  born  at  Constantinople  and 
received  a  learned  education.  He  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Nice  when  young,  a.d.  1228,  and  continued  there 
most  of  his  life.  He  rose  to  the  highest  civil  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  emperors,  and  was  much  employed 
on  embassies,  and  as  a  special  judge  or  commissioner. 
He  died  a.d.  1282.  His  history  of  the  Greek  empire, 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Latins  in  1203  to  the  end  of 
their  reign  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  1261.  was  published 
imperfect.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leyden,  1614,  8vo,  and  entire 
with  notes  by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  subjoined 
to  his  prolix  essay,  Be  Georgiis  el  Eorum  Scriptis. — 
Mur. 

3  Gregory  Pachymeres  was  bcrn  at  Nice  a.d.  1242. 
After  a  good  education  he  became  an  ecclesiastic  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  in  high  reputation  and 
rose  to  the  highest  offices  under  the  patriarch.  He 
was  certainly  alive  in  the  year  1308.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Greek  empire  from  a.d.  1258  to  1308, 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Rome,  1666,  and  1669,  2  vols. 
fol.  Also  a  paraphrase  on  Dionysius  Areopagita,  pub- 
lished with  the  works  of  Dionysius ;  likewise  a  tract 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  an  epitome 
of  Aristotle's  Logic,  both  of  which  are  extant. — Mur. 

1  Of  this  Joel  little  is  known  except  that  he  must 
have  been  witness  of  the  desolations  of  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1204.  He  wrote  a  brief  chronology  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1204,  published  by 
Leo  Allatius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  works  of  George 
Acropolita,  Paris,  1651. —  Mur. 

5  Nicephorus  Blemmida  was  a  presbyter  and  a  very 
austere  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  refused  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1255.  lie  is 
said  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Latin  church  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Greeks.  His  two  tracts,  De 
Processione  Spiritus  Sancti,  are  extant  in  Latin,  an- 


of  their  canon  law, 
rated.  Among  the 
most    distinguished 


need  not  be  enume- 
Syrian  Christians  the 
writer  was,  Gregory 
Abulpharnjus,  Maphrian  [eastern  primate] 
of  the  Jacobites,  a  man  of  superior  genius 
and  extensive  learning,  and  truly  respect- 
able as  a  theologian,  a  historian,  and  a 
philosopher.6  With  him  may  be  joined 
George  Elmacin,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Saracens.7 


nexed  to  the  first  volume  of  Raynald's  Annates  Ecclts. 
and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  Allatius'  Grce.  Scriptores 
Orthodox,  torn.  i.  Besides  these,  an  epistle,  and  an 
epitome  of  logic  and  physics,  have  been  published, 
and  several  other  small  works  of  his  are  preserved  in 
manuscript. — Mur. 

6"  Bayle,  Bictionnaire,  tome  i.  p.  37;  Asseman, 
Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  cap.  xlii.  p.  244.  [Gre- 
gory Abulpharajus  or  Abul-Farai  Ibn  Hakima,  was 
the  son  of  a  physician,  who  was  a  Christian  Jew  named 
Aaron,  and  by  the  Arabs,  Ibn  Koph.  He  was  born 
a.d.  1226,  at  Malatia  in  Armenia  near  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  physician 
and  a  learned  man.  When  the  Moguls  overran  his 
country,  a.d.  1243,  he  fled  to  Antioch  with  his  parents, 
became  a  monk,  and  successively  bishop  of  Guba. 
Lacabena,  Aleppo,  and  a.d.  1264,  Jacobite  Maphrian, 
or  Primate  of  the  East,  till  his  death  in  1289.  The 
first  work  of  his  which  was  published  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  universal  history  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
a.d.  12S4,  written  in  Arabic  and  divided  into  ten 
Dynasties.  The  six  first  relate  to  the  old  patriarchs, 
the  judges  and  kings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Chal- 
dean, the  Persian,  and  Grecian  monarchs.  The 
seventh  relates  to  the  Romans,  the  eighth  to  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabians,  and  the 
tenth  to  the  Moguls.  The  last  two  Dynasties  make 
full  half  of  the  work  and  are  altogether  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  for  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  he  was  not 
wall  informed,  while  in  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars 
he  is  perhaps  a  good  authority.  The  whole  was  pub- 
lished, Arab,  and  Lat.  by  Pocock,  Oxford,  1663,  4to, 
and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  ninth  Dynasty. 
which  is  by  far  the  best,  Dr.  Pocock  published  in 
under  the  title  of  Specimen  Histories  Arabian,  iVc. 
This  Arabic  work  is  an  abridgment  of  a  much  larger 
work  in  Syriac  which  was  published,  Syriac  and  Latin, 
under  the  title  of  Bar  Hebreei  Chronicon  Syriacum, 
Lips.  1789,  2  torn.  4to.  He  also  wrote  many  theolo- 
gical and  other  works,  from  which  Asseman  has  given 
us  extracts.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengeschichte,  vol. 
x.\iv.  p.  468,  Sec. — Mur. 

7  George  Elmacin  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  of  Syrian  Christians  which  had  resided  for  five 
generations  in  Egypt,  where  they  had  held  the  offices 
of  notary  and  privy  councillor.  His  father,  Abuljasi- 
PU8,  v.  as  a  notary  or  clerk  to  the  council  of  war  for 
forty-five  years,  and  died  a.d.  1230.  Four  of  his  grand- 
father's brothers  were  bishops.  That  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian there  can  be  no  doubt.  Yet  living  among  Moham- 
medans,  and  his  family  if  not  himself  also  holding 
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2.  Far  happier  was  the  state  of  learn- 
ing of  every  kind  among  the  Latins.  For 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  having 
learned  by  experience  what  advantages  a 
nation  may  derive  from  the  cultivation  of 
learning  and  the  useful  arts,  invited  learned 
men  to  their  territories,  stimulated  and 
encouraged  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
rewarded  it  with  honours  and  emoluments. 
Those  who  acquired  most  glory  and  fame 
by  such  patronage  were,  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters, 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  patron  of  all 
sorts  of  learning,  and  Alphonso  X.  the 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  former 
founded  the  academy  of  Naples,  caused 
the  books  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated 
into  Latin,  assembled  ail  the  learned  men 
he  could  in  his  court,  and  gave  many  other 
proofs  of  his  very  sreat  attachment  to  learn- 
ing.1 Alphonso  perpetuated  his  fame  by 
composing  the  Astronomic  Tables  and 
some  other  works.2  Accordingly  in  this 
century  schools  of  the  higher  order  were 
erected  almost  everywhere  ;  various  privi- 
leges and  immunities  were  conferred  on  the 
youth  who  resorted  to  them ;  and  to  the 
learned  societies,  which  started  up  every- 
where, the  form  of  bodies  politic  was 
granted,  and  they  were  privileged  with  a 
jurisdiction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

3.  But  in  those  public  schools  or  aca- 
demies which  were  founded  at  Padua, 
Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Toulouse,  Sala- 
manca, Lyons,  Cologne,  and  in  other 
places,  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
then  known  was  not  taught,  but  only  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  or  some  particular  sciences. 
That  at  Paris  which  excelled  all  others  in 
several  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  number 
both  of  teachers  and  students,  was  the 
first  to  embrace  all  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  therefore  first  became  a  university,  or 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  studium  universale. 
Afterwards  some  others  were  gradually 
formed  upon  the  same  plan.  In  this 
mother,  therefore,  of  all  the  European  uni- 


officc3  under  the  government,  he  is  careful  to  avoid  all 
terms  of  lvprouch  when  speaking  of  Mohammed,  his 
■n.  and  hi-  followers.  II is  history  of  the  Sara- 
Is  in  tlic  form  of  Annals,  and  extends  from  the 
death  of  Mohammed  to  \.n.  111S.  The  countries  he 
embrac  krabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pcrslfc.    The 

work  was  published  with  the  Latin  ». 
peniuSi  tad  Latin,  by  Oolius,  Lugd.  1625, fol. 

Elmacin  prefixed  to  it  a  chronology  from  the  creation 
history  b  i  never 

'.",  Dictionnaire,  article  El- 
mod 

1  Bui  id,  Parit,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 15  ; 

none's  /.'  i  bap.  iii.]  toi 

p.    I  '7 

'  mm.  ii.  p. 
■  Anionics,  Bibtioth,  Vetui  H 
p.  'JIT,   and    !><•    Kerreras,    Hist,  d' E  me  It. 

p.  3  J 7.  &e. 


versities,  the  doctors  were  first  distributed 
into  four  colleges,  according  to  the  sciences 
of  which  they  were  professors ;  and  these 
colleges  afterwards  received  the  name  of 
faculties.  Over  each  college,  one  of  the 
doctors  designated  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
rest  presided  for  a  given  time,  and  was 
called  the  Dean.3  The  head  of  the  whole 
university  at  first  was  the  chancellor, 
namely  the  bishop  of  Paris;  but  as  he 
seemed  not  adequate  to  all  the  duties,  a 
rector  was  afterwards  associated  with  him.1 
The  college  of  theology  was  principally 
founded  and  endowed  in  the  year  1250  by 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  an  opulent  and  pious 
man  and  a  favourite  of  Lewis  IX.  or  St. 
Lewis  ;  and  from  him  it  derived  the  name 
of  (Sorbonna)  the  Sorbonne,  which  it  has 
retained  to  the  present  time.5 

4.  Those  who  wished  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  teachers  in  any  faculty,  before 
they  could  obtain  their  object  had  to  go 
through  a  long  and  very  difficult  process, 
called  the  [academic]  course,  and  to  un- 
dergo various  examinations  during  many 
years.  The  design  of  these  regulations 
was,  to  prevent  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  teachers,  and  to  exclude  persons 
deficient  in  knowledge  and  experience  from 
entering  upon  duties  which  required  the 
most  solid  acquisitions.  Those  who  satis- 
factorily performed  all  that  was  required 
by  the  rules,  were  formally  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  professors,  and  with  certain  public 
ceremonies  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
associations  of  the  unlearned  artists  and 
mechanics,  were  hailed  as  Masters.  This 
custom  first  introduced  in  the  preceding 
century  by  the  Jurists  of  Bologna,  was  in 
the  present  century  at  Paris  first  extended 
to  the  Theologians,  and  afterwards  to  the 
professors  of  physic  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 
And  this  was  the  origin  of  what  are  called 
academical  degrees,  which  like  all  human 
institutions  have  deviated  far  from  their 
original  design,  and  are  continually  vary- 
ing more  and  more.0 


■This  took  place  about  a.d.    12G0.      See   Bulaeus, 
Hit.  Acad,  ran'.t.  torn.  iii.  p.  557, 

1  On 'this  whole  subject  in  addition  to  Conrimriu*. 
I)  ■  Antiquitatibtu  Academicis,  which  is  an  incoi 
work,  see  De  Koulay,[bcttcr  known  by  his  Latin 

Historia  Academics  Parisiensis,  a  copious  and 
excellent  work  in  six  volumes;  and    Bemeneus,   De 
Academia  Parisiensi  quaUs  prima  fait   >■ 
Episcoporum  SchoUt,    Paris,  1637,  ito.     Tl 
■  onringius  are  not  herecnumu 
Batons,  Hist.    1  "/.  Paris,  torn.    iii.   i 
I'u  Fresne,  notes  to  Joinville's  Life  <>f  St.  / 

[The    Revolution  put  an  end  to  this  famous 
theological  faculty,  and  the  buildings  of  t' 
are  now  occupied  by  the  unlv<  rsity  of  Parts.     />'■ 
lidi  >  the  writers  alr»  adj  refen 

ii. I  Bohmer,  Pra  f,  mi  Jut 
Cnmeniemn,  p.  11;  Wood,  ArUtq,  0*en.  torn  i,  p. 
2i  ■.  Batons,  //■-'.  dead.  /'/<<>    torn    U.  | 
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5.  The  belles  lettres  did  not  derive  from 
these  institutions  and  efforts  so  much  ad- 
vantage as  the  other  branches  of  learning 
did.  For  most  of  the  young  men  devoted 
themselves  to  either  canon  or  civil  law, 
which  opened  the  way  to  preferment  and 
wealth;  or  they  attended  only  to  philo- 
sophy, which  promised  them  fame  as  men 
of  acuteness  and  genius.  The  pontiffs 
therefore  and  the  other  bishops  complained 
bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  literature  and 
polite  learning,  and  endeavoured  though 
in  vain  to  divert  the  youth  from  the  study 
of  law  and  philosophy,  to  that  of  sacred 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts.1  Still  there 
are  some  among  the  writers  of  this  age 
whom  no  man  of  candour  can  regard  with 
contempt.  Among  the  poets,  William  the 
Briton,2  Walter  Mapes,3  Matthew  of  Yen- 
dome,4  Alain  de  ITsle,  Gunther  Ligurinus,5 
James  of  Vitre,  and  some  others,  merit  the 
praise  of  being  sprightly  and  agreeable 
writers.  Among  the  historians,  Matthew 
Paris,    distinguished   for   intelligence  and 


1  See  Bula?us,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  265, 
where  is  an  energetic  epistle  of  Innocent  III.  Also 
Wood's  Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  124  ;  Imola  on  Dante, 
in  Muratori's  Antiquit.  Ital.  Medii  Mm,  torn.  i.  p. 
1262. 

2  See  Hist,  de  V  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles 
Lettres,  tome  xvi.  p.  255,  &c  [William  Brito  or  the 
Briton,  because  born  in  Bretagne,  and  hence  also  called 
Armoricus.  He  composed  two  histories  of  the  French 
king  Philip  Augustus,  in  whose  court  he  lived,  the  one 
in  prose,  the  other  in  verse.  The  first  terminates  ad. 
1219  ;  the  latter  extends  farther,  and  is  entitled  Philip- 
pis.  In  both  he  copies  from  Eigord.  Both  are  extant 
in  Du  Chesne's  Scriptores  Hist.  Frandae,  torn.  v.  p. 
63  and  93,  Scc.—  Sc'd. 

3  Wolfius,  Lectiones  Memorabil.  torn.  i.  p.  430, 
[Walter  Mapes  was  an  English  ecclesiastic,  chaplain 
to  king  Henry  II.  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford. He  flourished  about  a.d.  1210  ;  and  having  spent 
some  time  at  Rome  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
corruptions  of  that  court,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  at 
large.  His  short  and  satirical  poems  lash  the  vices  of 
the  times,  and  particularly  of  the  clergy.  Wolfius,  abi 
sut  /■■.',  has  published  six  of  his  pieces,  viz.  Apocalypsis 
Golice  Pontificis,  Ad  Impios  Prczlatos,  Ad  Malos  Pas- 
tores,  Ad  Christi  Sacerdotes,  Sermo  ad  Eosdem  Praia tos 
Impios,  and  De  Mai  is  BxmaauB  Curve. — Mur.  [For  a 
list  of  the  works  of  this  facetious  and  satirical  rhymer, 
see  Bale,  De  Illust.  Brit.  Script,  and  Tanner's  BiUio- 

.vc.  The  pieces  bearing  the  name  of  Golias  are 
usually  ascribed   to  Walter;    but  Wharton    {Hist,    of 

/.  vol.  iii.  p.  185)  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
there  was  such  a  writer  as  Golias.  Walter's  poems 
are  in  Latin  rhyming  verse,  of  which  he  was  a  very 
successful  cultivator.  The  reader  will  see  some  speci- 
mens of  his  style  in  Croke's  Essay  on  La '.in  Rhyming 
,  Oxf.  1828,  p.  95  and  100.— A*. 
1  Matthew  of  Vendome  ( Vindocinensis)  is  placed  by 
some  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  others  in  the 
middle,    and    by    Others    near    its   end.     He   wrote   in 

•  verse  the  History  of  ToUat,  father  and  son, 
which  he  entitled  Tobiaie ;  published,  Lyons,  1505, and 
Bremen,  16-12.  —  Mur. 

5  Gunther  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Paris,  an  1  then  a 
Cistercian  monk  in  the  diocese  of  liasle.  and  nourished 
about  a.d.  1210.  His  poetic  history  of  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins  was  published  by  <  anisius, 
I.  ctiones  Antiques,  torn*,  v.;  and  Ins  celebrated  poetic 
Life  of  Frederick  Bewkm'Oisa  has  been  often  published 
separately,  and  also  in  Justin  Keuher's  Scriptarm  (>'  - 
manici,  p.  407 — 734. —  Mur. 


good  sense,6  Koderic  Ximenius,"  Rigord,3 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,9  Robert  of  St.  Ma- 
rino,10 Martin  of  Poland,11  Gervais  of  Til- 
burv, 12  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,13  William  of 


6  Matthew  Paris  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk, 
initiated  at  St.  Albans  a.d.  1217.  He  was  a  very  ex- 
emplary man,  in  high  favour  with  Henry  II.  and 
employed  by  the  pope  to  reform  some  foreign  monas- 
teries. He  is  accounted  the  best  historian  of  the  middle 
ages,  learned,  independent,  honest,  and  judicious.  His 
great  work  is  his  Historia  Major,  or  History  of  E?ig- 
land  from  the  arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1066  to  the  43rd  year  of  Henry  III.  or  a.d.  1259,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  His  Historia  Minor  is  an 
epitome  of  the  preceding.  He  also  composed  the  lives 
of  the  two  Offas,  kings  of  Mercia,  the  lives  of  the 
twenty-three  abbots  of  St.  Albans  up  to  his  time,  like- 
wise Additions  to  his  Historia  Major,  and  a  chronicle 
from  the  creation  to  William  the  Conqueror.  His 
works  were  best  published  by  Wm.  Watts,  D.D.  London, 
IG40,  41,  2  vols.  tol.—Mur. 

'  Iioderic  Ximenes  or  Simonis  was  a  Spaniard  of 
Navarre,  educated  at  Paris,  and  archbishop  of  Toledo 
from  a.d.  1208  till  his  death,  a.d.  1247.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  Spain  from  the  arrival  of  Hercules  there  to 
the  year  a.d.  1243,  which  he  called  the  Historia  Go- 
thica.  As  amplications  of  this  he  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Ostrogoths  from  a.d.  453  to  555  ;  a  history  of  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  from  their  origin  to  a.d.  555:  a 
history  of  the  Arabians  from  a.d.  570  to  a.d.  1150; 
and  a  Roman  history  from  king  Janus  to  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  whole  was  published  by  Andreas 
Schott,  Hispania  Illustrata,  torn.  ii.  p.  26,  &c.  Francf. 
1603 — Mur. 

8  Hist,  de  I'  Acad,  des  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  Lettres, 
tome  xvi.  p.  243,  Sec.  where  also  William  of  Nangis  is 
treated  of.  [Rigord  was  probably  born  in  the  south 
of  France,  of  Gothic  extract,  a  physician,  historian,  and 
a  clerk  of  St.  Denys.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  prose,  which  William 
Brito  follows  in  his  poetic  history.  It  is  in  Du  Chesne's 
Scriptores  Hist.  Frandae,  torn.  v.  p.  1,  &c. —  Mur. 

■  Vincent  of  Beauvais  was  sub-prior  of  a  Dominican 
cloister  at  Beauvais,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  St.  Lewis. 
He  probably  died  about  a.d.  1264.  By  direction  of  the 
king  he  wrote  a  huge  work  of  vast  reading  and  little 
judgment,  a  kind  of  encyclopedia,  entitled  Speculum 
Saturate,  Doctrinal.e,  et  Historiale.  The  first  part 
treats  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  chronology ; 
the  second  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  all  the  other 
sciences ;  the  third  is  a  general  history  of  the  world. 
A  fourth  part,  probably  by  a  later  author,  entitled 
Speculum  Morale,  treats  of  practical  religion.  The 
whole  was  printed  at  Douay,  1624,  in  4  vols.  fol.  See 
Schroeckh's  Kircltengesvh.  vol.  xxiv.  p  415,  cS:c. — Mur. 

lu  See  Le  Bceuf,  MPmoires  pour  I'  Hist.  d'Auxerre, 
tome  ii.  p.  490,  where  he  also  treats  learnedly  of  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais.  p.  494. 

1  ■  Martin  Polanus,  or  of  Poland,  was  a  native  of 
Troppau,  in  Silesia,  then  a  part  of  Poland,  and  a  Do- 
minican monk  there  till  he  went  to  Borne,  and  was 
there  made  chief  penitentiary  under  the  pope  for  many 
years.  At  last  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  6i 
in  Poland,  and  of  course  primate  of  that  kingdom,  but 
died  on  his  way  thither,  a.d.  1278.  He  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  pontiffs  and  emperors  from  the  Christian 
era  to  a.d.  1287,  which  was  continued  by  another  hand 
to  a.d.  1 2 S5,  often  published  but  of  little  value.  He 
also  wrote  an  index  to  the  Oecretum  of  Gratian  and 
the  Decretals,  and  several  sermons.  Sec  Schroeckh, 
u/<7,  p.  521. — Mur. 

13  Gervais  of  Tilbury  was  nephew  to  Henry  II.  king 
of  England,  and  born  at  Tilbury  in  Essex.  *  He  flou- 
rished a.d.  1210.  Henry  II.  made  him  marshal  of 
Aries  in  France,  and  Otho  IV.  emperor  of  Germany, 
made  much  of  him.  To  amuse  the  emperor  he  wrote 
his  Otia  tmperialia,  published  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Scrip- 
toret  Rerum  Brunsuic.  torn.  i.  Several  others  of  his 
historical  works  still  exist  in  manuscript. —  Mur. 

13  Conrad  of  Lichtenau  or  Conrad  Urspergensis, 
serve  i  first  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  but 
became  a  priest  a.d.  1202,  a  Pra  monstratensian  monk 
in  1205,  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Ursperg  or  Avers- 
berg  in  Swabia,  a.d.  1215.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Koine  in  early  life,  and  died  ad.  1240.     His  Chronicle 
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Nangis,1  and  some  others,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  Those  who  composed  lives  of 
the  saints  detail  rather  the  superstitions 
and  misfortunes  of  the  times  than^  the 
achievements  of  the  eminently  pious. 
Among  these  writers,  James  of  Vitre  [de 
Vitriaco]  stands  prominent,  who  was  like- 
wise author  of  a  History  of  the  Lombards, 
full  of  insipid  stories.2 

6.  To  Greek  literature  some  attention 
was  paid  by  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  by  John  Balbus,3  Robert 
Capito,  and  a  limited  number  of  others. 
The  Hebrew  language  and  theology  had 
still  fewer  cultivators.  Yet  we  learn  that 
Raymond  Martini,  the  intelligent  author 
of  the  Pugio  Fidei,  Bacon,  Capito,  and  a 
few  others,  were  no  inconsiderable  profi- 
cients in  such  learning.  The  Arabic 
language  and  literature  were  studied  by 
many  of  the  Spaniards,  but  especially  by 
the  Dominican  monks,  to  whom  the  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Spain  committed  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  Arabians  resident  in 
Spain.4     The  Latin  grammarians,  even  the 


from  Belu?,  king  of  Assyria,  to  .*.d.  1229,  is  useless  for 
ancient  history,  but  valuable  for  the  times  within  his 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  no  flatterer  of  the  popes. 
The  work  was  published  at  Strasburg,  1548  and  1609, 
fol.  with  those  of  Itegino  and  Lambert  of  Aschaffc-n- 
burg. —  Mur. 

1  William  of  Nangis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St. 
Denys,  Paris,  flourished  a.d.  1301,  and  wrote  a  Chro- 
nicle from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1301;  also  the  life  of 
Lewis  IX.  and  that  of  Philip  III.  kings  of  France. 
The  Chronicle  was  published  by  D'Achery,  Spicilegium, 
torn.  xi.  p.  405,  and  the  two  biographies  by  Du  Chesne, 

if  tont  Hist.  Franc,  torn.  v. — Mur. 

2  See  Schelhorn,  Amcenilates  Liter,  torn.  xi.  p.  324, 
is.2-  [It  was  not  James  de  Vitriaco  but  James  de 
Voragine,  who  composed  the  Historia  Lomoardica,  as 
is  correctly  stated  in  chap.  ii.  sec.  45.  James  de  Vora- 
gine was  born  in  Liguria  in  Italy,  became  a  Dominican 
monk,  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy,  general  of 
the  order,  archbishop  of  Genoa.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1290,  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  emperor  against  the 
pontiffs,  and  died  about  a.d.  1298.  He  was  a  pious  and 
charitable  man,  but  credulous  and  a  great  collector  of 
fables.  Hi3  History  of  the  Lombards  is  a  mere  col- 
lection of  legends  of  the  saints,  often  published  in  the 

•  nth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  always  disliked 

intelligent  Catholics.     He  also  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 

Genoa,  published  by  Muratori,  Scriptoret  Serum   Hal- 

torn.  ix.  and  many  sermons  which  have  been  printed. 

en  '  ■   Hi  t.  Liter,  ad  ann.  1290. — Mur.     [He  was 

I  i  •(■  Voragine  or  Varagino  from   his  birth-place, 

Varraggio,  a  sea-port  town  near  Genoa.   So  popular  was 

his  worthless   Ifutory  that  it  was  called  the  Legenda 

Aurea,  and  above  fifty  different  editions  of  it  appeared 

rto  the  year  1600.     It  was  early  translated  into 

'•<,  and  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of  Caxton'a 

press  (Load.  1488,  fol      i     this    <  end.     For 

farther  particular!  respecting  this  James  ofVarn 

ind  Qnetif,  Biblio.  Ordin.  rVotfic.  i 

p.    151;  and  Touron,  Miff,  de  V Qrdre  de  8.  Dominic, 

vol.  I.  p.  /:. 

■  This  John,  w]  times  called  John  de  BalbJs 

or  De  Janua,  thai  i-,  Genoa,  cannot  well  be  placed  ta 
this  li  t.     For  he  sajs  of  himself,  near  the  beginning 

the  f&mou  [a  general  Latin  dictionary] 

which  he  com]  osed :  "  Hue  difficile  est  scire,  it  n  axime 

mfhi,  non bene  sclent]  Unguam  <ir   earn."    And  that 

this  i-  not  to  be  attribub  'i  to  his  i  ty  ap- 

i  from  the  oontenti  of  the  book.     s 

*   Sec    Simon*!    Lei  U,    tome    iii.    p,    112; 


best  of  them,  are  all  jejune  and  barbarous. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  one  who  had  the 
highest  reputation,  and  whose  work  was 
taught  in  all  the  schools  from  this  century 
on  to  the  sixteenth,  Alexander  de  Villa 
Dei,  a  Franciscan  monk.  His  Doctrinal?, 
composed  in  the  year  1240  in  what  are 
called  Leonine  verses,  involves  the  rules  of 
grammar  in  more  nonsense  and  darkness 
than  can  well  be  supposed  by  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  book. 

7-  The  Latins  who  had  before  followed 
various  philosophers,  gradually  submitted 
themselves  in  this  century  exclusively  to  the 
authority  and  the  principles  of  Aristotle. 
Certain  books  of  Aristotle,  especially  his 
Metaphysics,  were  read  in  Latin  and  pub- 
licly explained  to  the  students  at  Paris, 
near  the  commencement  of  this  century.5 
But  as  it  appeared  that  from  these  books 
Almeric  had  derived  his  errors  respecting 
God  and  some  other  subjects,  the  council 
of  Sens  in  the  year  1209  publicly  decreed 
that  these  books  should  be  disused.6  Yet 
a  few  years  afterwards,  a.d.  1215,  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  was  again  introduced 
into  the  university  of  Paris,  while  his 
physical  and  metaphysical  books  were  still 
excluded.7  Subsequently  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  who  was  a  great  friend  to 
learning,  ordered  the  books  of  Aristotle 
and  of  other  ancient  philosophers  to  be 
translated,  some  from  Arabic  and  others 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  by  selected  persons 
(as  he  expresses  it8)  well  skilled  in  each 
language.  And  as  this  translation  was  re- 
commended by  the  emperor  himself  to  the 
university  of  Bologna,  and  doubtless  to 
others  also,  the  iniluence  of  Aristotle  was 
increased  immensely  in  all  the  schools  of 
Europe.  And  this  influence  was  much  ex- 
tended   by    the    many   subsequent   Latin 


Antonius,  Biblioth.  J'et.  Hispanica,  passim;  and  the 
Historian*  <>f  Spain. 

:>  Patricias,  Ditcutnonei  Peripa6etid,  torn.  i.  lib.  xi. 
p.  ir> ;  Lr.unoi,  De  Varia  Aratatelit  Fotiutua  in 
Acad,  Paris,  cap.  i.  p.  127,  ed.  Elswich.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  those  books  of  Aristotle  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  from  the  Arabic.  But  Ritrord  (Be 
Ge.otis  Pliilippi  Regis  Franeor.  ad  ann.  1209,  in  Du 
Chesne's  Scriptores  Hist,  Franc,  p.  119)  e.v 
says:  They  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  and 
translated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin.  [See  note  1.  | 
above.— £. 

■  I  aunoi,  ties'  supra,  cap.  iv.  p.  1  '.'•">,  sad  his  S 
Ritionum  quibut  Dwrandi  Causa  Oefenditur, 
torn.  i.  par.  i    p.  - 

7  Natalie   Alexander,  Hist.    Stclm  Capita, 

torn.  viii.  cap.  iii.  sec.  7,  p-  7<>. 

>   l'ldr    de    Yincis,    /•.'/  ■',/,,/.,  ,    lib.    iii.     F.p.   lwii.    p. 
108,    fte       This   tpi-tl  eted    Ad    Mac-  I 

Scholm  But  it  is  probeMn  theemperor 

sent  similar  epistles  to  the  other  schools  in  Europe.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  Frederick  eaused  Latin  transla- 
tions to  I"'  made  of  all  the    i  \u-totle  wh 

extant,  ami  that  this  ««i  bathe  year  l ■'  10.     Bui  neither 
position  can  l>e  proved  from  this  epistle,  nor  n- 
iii  any  otlu  r  tesl 
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translators  of  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
such  as  Michael  Scot,  Philip  of  Tripoli, 
William  Fleming,  and  others,  though  all 
of  them  were  deficient  in  knowledge  and 
in  acquaintance  with  the  languages.1 

8.  Aristotle  reached  the  summit  of  esteem 
and  reputation  when  the  mendicant  orders, 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  embraced 
his  philosophy,  taught  it  universally  in  the 
schools,  and  illustrated  it  by  their  writings. 
For  these  monks  from  this  time  onward 
stood  foremost  in  learning  both  sacred  and 
profane  in  Europe,  and  were  followed  by 
nearly  all  who  would  rise  above  the  vulgar 
in  knowledge.  The  first  persons  who  pub- 
lished expositions  of  Aristotle  were  Alex- 
ander Hales,  an  Englishman  and  a  Fran- 
ciscan doctor  at  Paris,  who  acquired  the 
title  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor;2  and  Al- 
bert the  Great,  a  German  Dominican  and 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  a  man  of  superior  ge- 
nius and  the  guide  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.3  After  these  a  pupil  of  Albert,4 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican,  who  was 
the  great  luminary  of  the  schools  and  was 
called  the  Angelic  Doctor,  exalted  the 
glory  of  Aristotle  more  than  all  others. 
For  he  expounded  his  books  both  orally 
and  in  writing,  and  also  caused  a  new  Latin 
translation  of  his  works  to  be  made  by  one 
of  his  associates,  more  correct  and  more 
perspicuous  than  the  former.5  Through 
the  influence  of  these  men  therefore  and  a 
few  others,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  many  divines  and  the  disapprobation  of 
the  pontiffs,  Aristotle  became  the  dictator 
in  philosophy  among  the  Latins. 

9.  There  were  however  some  persons  in 
Europe  of  superior  genius  and  penetration, 


1  Concerning  these  translators  of  Aristotle,  see 
Wood's  Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  119;  and  Jebb's  Prcrf. 
ad  Opus  Majus  Rogeri  Baconi,  Lond.  1733,  fol.  I  will 
subjoin  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  a  very  competent  judge, 
concerning  these  translations  of  Aristotle,  as  taken  by 
Jebb  from  a  manuscript,  If  I  had  control  over  these 
looks  of  Aristotle  (the  Latin  translations),  I  ivould 
cause  them  all  to  be  burned ;  for  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to 
study  in  them,  and  a  cause  of  error  and  a  furtherance 
of  ignorance  beyond  what  can  icell  be  expressed. 

2  See  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  233, 
&c. ;  Bulaus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  200, 
673,  &c. 

3  Fabricius,  Bib*  Lot.  Mean  Mm,  torn.  i.  p.  113,  &c. 

4  This  is  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Domini- 
cans which  appears  most  probable.  See  Anton.  Touron, 

Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p.  90.  But  the  Franciscans  eagerly 
maintained  that  Thomas  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
Hales.  See  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  iii. 
p.  133,  &c. 

5  Most  persons  suppose  that  the  author  of  this  new 
Latin  version  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  Thomas 
Aquinas  caused  to  be  made,  w:'s  William  de  Moerbeka, 
a  Dominican  of  Flanders,  well  acquainted  with  both 
Latin  and  Greek  and  archbishop  of  Corinth.  See 
Echard's  Scriptures  Dominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  388,  &c.  ; 
Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  468  ; 
Foppens,  Biblioth  Belgiea,  torn.  i.  p.  41G.  But  others, 
though  supported  by  fewer  authorities,  attribute  the 
work  to  Henry  Kosbein  who  was  also  a  Dominican. 
See  Echard's  Scriptores  Domi7iic.  torn.  i.  p.  469,  &c. 


who,  while  they  valued  Aristotle  highly, 
wished  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  and  were  disgusted  with  the 
meagre  and  jejune  method  of  philosophising 
derived  from  the  books  of  Aristotle.0 
Among  them  the  following  obtained  very 
deservedly  the  highest  reputation,  namely, 
Roger  Bacon,  an  Englishman  and  Fran- 
ciscan monk  called  the  Admirable  Doctor; 
an  extraordinary  man,  skilled  far  beyond 
the  standard  of  his  age  in  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, chemistry,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  in  various  languages,  and  also  much 
renowned  for  his  important  discoveries;7, 
Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  a  Frenchman  as 
many  believe,  though  some  make  him  a 
Spaniard,  greatly  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  poetry,  languages,  and  of  many 
other  things  ;8  and  Peter  de  Abano  or  de 
Apono,  an  Italian  and  a  physician  of  Padua, 
surnamed  the  Reconciler  on  account  of  the 
book  he  wrote  entitled,  the  Reconciler  of 
the  Differences  among  Philosophers  and 
Physicians ;  a  man  of  acuteness  and  pro- 
foundly read  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  the 


6  Roger  Bacon,  quoted  by  Jebb  in  the  preface  to 
Bacon's  larger  work,  says :  "  Never  were  there  so  great 
an  appearance  of  wisdom  and  so  great  ardour  in  study, 
in  so  many  faculties  and  so  many  countries,  as  during 
the  last  forty  years ;  for  doctors  are  scattered  every- 
where— in  every  city,  in  every  castle,  in  every  borough, 
students,  principally  under  the  two  orders  (t-'e.  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  who  were  almost  the 
only  people  that  pursued  literature),  which  was  never 
the  case  till  within  about  forty  years ;  and  yet  never 
were  there  so  great  ignorance  and  so  great  misappre- 
hension. The  mass  of  students  doze  and  yawn  like 
asses  over  the  bad  translations  (he  alludes  to  the  books  of 
Aristotle,  the  translations  of  which  he  would  censure 
as  being  ridiculous  and  exceedingly  faulty),  and  waste 
altogether  the  tfme,  labour,  and  expense,  they  lay  out 
upon  them.  Appearances  are  all  which  engross  their 
attention ;  and  they  care  not  what  it  is  they  know,  but 
only  to  appear  very  learned  before  the  senseless  multi- 
tude." 

.  '  That  such  was  his  character  strikingly  appears 
from  his  Great  Work  (  Opus  Majus)  as  it  is  called  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV.  and  pub- 
lished by  Stephen  Jebb,  M. D.  from  a  Dublin  manuscript 
with  a  learned  preface  and  notes,  London,  1733,  fol.;  a 
work  well  worth  perusing.  The  other  works  of  Bacon 
which  were  numerous  still  remain  for  the  most  part  in 
manuscript.  See  concerning  him  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxon. 
torn.  i.  p.  136,  Sec;  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn. 
iv.  p.  2G4,  &c.  torn.  v.  p.  51  ;  Gale,  Ad  Jamllichum  de 
Mysteriis  Mgypiior.  p.  235;  Nouoeau  Diction.  Histor. 
et  Crit.  tome  i.  art. Baco,  p.  3,  &c.  [Rees*  CycUn 
art.  Roger  Bacon. —  Mur. 

b  See  Antonius,  Biblioth.  J'etus  Hispanica,  torn  ii. 
lib.  x.  cap.  i.  p.  74;  Joseph,  Vie  d'Amaud  de  J'illc- 
neuve,  Aix,  1719, 12mo  ;  Xiceron,  Memoir esdes  Homines 
lllustres,  tome  xxxiv.  p.  82 ;  Eymeric,  Directoi  ium 
Inquisitorum,  p.  282,  where  there  is  an  account  of  his 
errors.  [Arnold  or  Arnaud  de  Yilleneuve  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  studied  at  Paris  and 
Montpelier,  visited  the  schools  in  Italy  and  in  Spain, 
where  he  studied  physic  under  Arabian  masters  and 
learned  their  language.  His  reputation  was  very  high 
as  a  physician  and  a  scholar.  At  Paris  he  uttered  BO 
freely  his  opinions  of  the  monks  and  the  mass  as  to 
bring  himself  into  danger,  and  he  retired  to  the  court 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  He  died  about  a.d.  1312.  I  lis 
works  which  were  numerous  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  1520,  fol.  and  at  Basle,  1585.  See 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  art.  Arnaud. — Mar. 
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medical  art,  and  mathematics.1  But  all 
these  received  this  as  the  reward  of  their 
talents  and  industry,  that  they  were  ranked 
by  the  ignorant  multitude  among  ma- 
gicians and  heretics,  and  hardly  escaped 
l3eing  burned  at  the  stake.  Bacon  was 
confined  many  years  in  a  prison;  and  both 
the  others  after  their  death  were,  by  the 
Inquisition,  judged  worthy  of  the  flames. 

10.  In  what  manner  theology  was  taught 
will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
The  science  of  law,  now  divided  into  sacred 
or  canon  law  and  civil,  was  prosecuted  by 
vast  numbers ;  but  each  was  disfigured  and 
obscured  rather  than  elucidated  by  nume- 
rous silly  expositions.  Several  persons 
undertook  to  collect  what  are  called  the 
decretal  epistles  of  the  pontiffs,  which  con- 
stitute no  small  part  of  the  canon  law.2 
The  most  distinguished  in  this  labour  was 
Raymond  of  Pennafort,  a  Catalonian  and 
general  of  the  Dominican  order.  He  com- 
piled his  work  under  the  direction  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  divided  it  into  five  books. 
Gregory  directed  this  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  and  to  be  expounded 
in  all  the  schools.3  Near  the  end  of  the 
century  Boniface  VIII.  caused  a  new  col- 
lection to  be  made,  which  being  subjoined 
to  the  five  previous  books  is  called  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Decretals.1 


i  Of  him  no  one  has  written  with  more  industry  than 
Mazzuchelli,  Notizie  Storiche  e  Critiche  intorno  alia 
Vita  di  Pietro  d'Abano,  in  Calogera's  Opuscoli  Scien- 
tifiei  e.t  Filologiei,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  1 — r.4.  [He  was  born 
at  Apono  or  Abano,  a  village  near  Padua,  about  the  year 
1250,  studied  Greek  at  Constantinople  and  medicine 
and  mathematics  at  Pari.-,  and  taught  medicine  at 
Padua.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  as  being 
a  magician  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a.d.  1315.  His 
book  entitled  Conciliator,  Sec.  discusses  more  than  200 
questions  and  problems,  chiefly  medical,  but  others  phi- 
losophical, astrological,  &c.  It  was  first  published, 
Venice,  1471,  fol.  and  frequently  afterwards.  Bayle's 
mnaire,  art.  Apone,  and  Schroeckh's  K 
.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  539,  c-:c.  —  Mar. 
mcerning  them  see  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Par!;. 
tarn.  iii.  p.  98,  &c. 

3  Gerh.   von    Mastricht,    Hist.    Juris    Eccles.    sec. 

cccliii.  p.  384;  (Jhitiet,  D-.   Juris   Utrittsqus  Archil  ■■- 

tit,  cap.  vi.  p.  GO,  &c.;  Echard  and  Quetifs  Script  ore  a 

Dominicani,  torn.  i.   p.    106,  &c;   Acta  Sanctor.  Ant- 

tom.  i.  .lanuarii,  ad  diem  vii.  p.  404,  &c. 

1  The  live  books  of  the  decretals  are  digested  under 

a  scries  of  Tituli,  and  divided  into  books  according  to 

the  onl    •  of  subject*.     The  Liber  Sextas  Decretalium 

■  arrangement,  and  therefore  is  divided 

into  ti  i  utly  another  collection  was 

by  ordor  of  < 'I. mii  ut  V.  called  Clementina,  which 

is  divid'  1  also  into  live  books.    Berera]  smaller  collec- 

.  Brat  by  John  X  \  1 1.  an  t  tfa  >n 

by  various  pontiffs,  are  not  so  digested,  but  are  thrown 

togetfa  cuously  and  are  therefore  called  E  tra- 

The  i>  en  /"-/i  of  Gratian,  the  live"  books  of 
Decretals  by  Gregory,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  ibis 
note,  constitute  the  Corpus  Juris  Can/mid.  Therolu- 
ininoii  men  Law  do  not  comment 

dl  i!'  I  boo)  i  aerate  i  in  th  ir  order,  but 

i  dlow  tin-  five  books  of  tin.1  Decretals  regularly 
through,  and  Introduce  what  occurs  In  Gratian,  the 
a?   tbe  proper  places ;    thus  theii 
comm  ■  al  irays  divided  into  rlvo  par 

are  generally  in  live  vol*,  t'ul. —  Mur. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
censure  and  condemn  without  reserve  the 
iniquities  and  vices  of  their  bishops  and 
religious  teachers;  nor  will  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  this  period  pro- 
nounce their  complaints  excessive.5  Some 
men  of  hi^h  rank  attempted  to  heal  this 
malady  which  from  the  head  diffused  itself 
throughout  the  body;  but  their  power  was 
inadequate  to  so  arduous  a  task.  The 
Greek  emperors  were  impeded  by  the  cala- 
mities of  the  times,  and  the  Latins,  on 
account  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
and  the  superstition  of  the  age,  could  effect 
nothing  of  imnortance. 

2.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  history  of  the  Latin  pontiffs.  For 
all  who  had  any  share  in  the  government 
of  the  church  were  like  sovereign  lords,  at 
least  in  their  feelings  and  disposition. 
They  stoutly  maintained  with  violence  and 
menaces,  with  both  wiles  and  weapons, 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the  papal 
canon  law,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the 
sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  world,  and  that 
all  other  rulers  in  church  and  state  have  so 
much  power  and  authority  as  he  sees  fit  to 
permit  them  to  have.  Resting  en  this  eter- 
nal principle  as  they  conceived  it  to  be,  the 
pontiffs  arrogated  to  themselves  the  abso- 
lute power  not  only  of  conferring  sacred 
offices  or  benefices  as  they  are  called,  but 
also  of  giving  away  empires  and  divesting 
kings  and  princes  of  their  crowns  and 
authority.  The  more  intelligent  indeed 
for  the  most  part  considered  [general] 
councils  as  superior  to  the  pontiffs ;  and 
those  kings  and  princes  who  were  not 
blinded  by  superstition  restrained  the  pon- 
tiffs from  intermeddling  with  worldly  or 
civil  affairs,  required  them  to  be  contented 
with  the  regulation  of  things  sacred  while 
they  maintained  their  own  power  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  and  even  claimed 
for  themselves  supremacy  over  the  church 
in  their  respective  territories.0     But  they 


5  See  the  expressive  letter  of  the  pontiff  Gregory  IX. 
to  the  archbishop  of  Bourses  a.d.  1227.  for  correcting 
the  vices  of  all  ordjrs  of  the  clergy,  published  by  8am- 
marthanne,  Gallia  Christiana,  torn,  ii.  Appendix,  p. 
21,  &c.  Sec  also  l)u  Fresno's  notes  t •  >  the  life  "i  Bt. 
Lewis,  p.  99,  where  be  treats  especially  of  the  dU 
of  the  court  of  Koine. 

0  As  specimens  the  reader  may  peruse  the  let! 
Innocent  in  ana  th  ■  emperor  Otho  IV.  published  by 
Qebauer,    in    bis  German    History  qf  tif    / 

rd,  p.  oil,  mi.  Ami  ti."  Preach  ami  English 
kings,  as  srell  as  some  others,  a  tet  equallj  acttTe  srith 
Otho  in  defending  their  rights  against  the  p>>i:titi">. 
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had  to  do  these  things  cautiously,  if  they 
would  not  learn  by  experience  that  the 
pontiffs  had  long  arms. 

3.  In  order  to  lord  it  more  absolutely 
and  more  securely  over  both  church  and 
state,  the  pontiffs  claimed  in  particular  the 
right  of  appointing  all  presiding  officers  in 
the  church  of  every  rank  and  description, 
bishops,  abbots,  canons,  &c.  at  their  dis- 
cretion. Thus  they  who  had  formerly 
contended  with  so  much  zeal  for  the  free 
election  of  presiding  officers  in  the  church 
against  the  encroachments  of  emperors  and 
kings,  now  themselves  prostrated  all  right 
of  free  elections ;  and  either  reserved  to 
themselves  the  richer  benefices,  or  provided 
for  the  vacant  churches  by  assigning  to 
them  their  dependants  and  friends;  and 
they  even  set  aside  prelates  who  were  duly 
elected  in  order  to  substitute  others  in  their 
places.1  The  pretence  was,  care  for  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  fear  lest  heretics 
should  creep  into  the  fold  of  Christ.2  Inno- 
cent III.  first  assumed  this  power,  and 
after  him  Honorius  III.  Gregory  IX.  and 
others.  But  the  progress  of  this  usurpa- 
tion was  resisted  in  some  measure  by  the 
bishops  who  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  confer  the  smaller  benefices,  but  most  of 
all  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
v/ho  issued  their  complaints,  their  edicts, 
and  their  laws  on  the  subject.3  In  particu- 
lar Lewis  IX.  or  St.  Lewis,  king  of  France, 
in  the  year  12GS,  before  he  embarked  in 
his  crusade,  published  the  famous  ordinance 
called  by  the  French  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, by  which  he  carefully  secured  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the 
machinations  of  the  pontiffs.4  This  vigi- 
lance rendered  the  pontiffs  more  cautious 
and  slow  in  their  proceeding,  but  it  did  not 
divert  them  from  their  purpose.  And 
Boniface  VIII.  declared  boldly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  the  whole  church  is  under  the 
control  of  the  pontiffs ;  and  that  kings  and 
patrons  and  religious  bodies  have  only  the 


1  A  great  many  examples  of  such  Provisions  and 
Reservations  can  be  collected  in  this  century.  Sec 
Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  vii.  p.  443,  466,  470,  468,  41)1, 
4')3,  &C.J  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  i.  p.  69,  Appendix  ; 
Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  in  the  Diplomata  per- 
taining to  this  century,  passim;  Wood's  Ant  q.  Oon. 
torn.  i.  p.  148,  201,  202  [aud  Hallam's  View  of  tit  >  Mid- 
dle Ages,  chap  vii.  par.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  8th  ed.;  Gian- 
none,  lstoria  Civil-  di  NapoK,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  iii.  sec.  ii. 
and  lib.  xix.  cap.  v.  sec.  ii. — Mur. 

a  See  an  epistle  of  Innocent  IV.  in  Baluze,  MiscelLt- 
ur.t,  torn.  vii.  p.  468. 

3  See  Bulueus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  659, 
&c.  and  especially  torn.  iv.  p.  91  1,  && 

4  In  addition  to  the  other  writers  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  of  France,  see  Bullous,  ttbi  supra,  torn.  iii.  p. 
389.  [The  ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
may  be  seen  in  Raynald's  Annahs  Bcclat.  toin.  ii.  App. 
ad  ann.  1263,  no-  37,  p.  618.  See  also  Gilford's  History 
of  Frame,  vol.  i.  p.  477.—  Mur. 


powers  which  the  vicars  of  Christ  choose  to 
give  them. 

4.  The  legates  sent  into  the  different 
provinces  by  the  pontiffs  eagerly  imitated 
their  masters ;  for  they  unhesitatingly  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  religious  bodies,  and 
conferred  the  lesser  benefices  and  sometimes 
the  larger  also  at  their  pleasure,  on  those 
whom  they  favoured  on  account  of  their 
money  or  for  other  reasons  ;5  they  extorted 
monev  in  various  wavs  and  often  in  such  as 
were  most  iniquitous;  they  deceived  the 
unguarded  by  forged  [papal]  briefs  and  by 
other  artifices;  they  not  unfrequently  dis- 
turbed the  public  tranquillity  and  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  factions;  they 
carried  on  a  most  scandalous  and  wicked 
traffic  in  relics  and  indulgences,  and  did 
other  things  even  worse  than  these.  And 
hence  all  the  writers  of  those  times  are  full 
of  complaints  of  the  crimes  and  villanies  of 
the  papal  legates.0  Alexander  IV.  was 
accordingly  compelled  in  the  year  1256  to 
issue  a  severe  edict  against  the  fraud  and 
avarice  of  legate >;7  but  men  who  had  in- 
fluence in  the  court  of  Rome  and 
supported  by  powerful  friends  could  easily 
evade  its  force. 

5.  From  the  ninth  century  onward  no 
additions  of  any  consequence  had  been 
made  to  the  wealth  and  patrimony  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  but  in  this  century  under 
Innocent  III.  and  afterwards  under  Kico- 
laus  III.  very  large  accessions  of  property 
were  obtained,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  emperors  and 
kings.  As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated, 
Innocent  brought  under  subjection  to  him- 
self the  prefect8  of  the  city  of  Rome,  who 
hitherto  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  the  senator.  He  next  recovered 
the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  the  county  of  Assissi,  Montebello, 
and  many  other  cities  and  fortresses,  which 
as  he  asserted  had  been  rent  from  the  pa- 
trimony of  St.  Peter.9  Frederick  II.  also 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  in  his 
contest  with  Otho  IV.  was  very  liberal  to 
the  Romish  church,  not  only  giving  very 


5  Examples  maybe  seen  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea, torn. 
vii.  437,  475,  480,  &0- 

6  In  place  of  all  other  writers,  the  single  and  excel- 
lent historian  Matthew  Paris  may  be  consulted,  Histo- 
ria  Ma /or,  p.  313,  316,  549,  and  p.  887,  where  he  Bays  : 
"  The  legates,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  all  papal  nua- 
cios,  are  wont  to  impoverish  all  the  countries  they 
enter,  or  in  some  way  to  throw  them  into  d.sorder." 
See  also  Buheus,  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p. 
659,  fee- 

7  It  was  published  by  Lami,  Ddicuc  Erttditor,  torn. 
iii.  p    300. 

8  At  that  period  one  man  possessed  all  the  powers  of 
the  Roman  senate,  and  acting  in  their  place  bore  the 
title  of  the  Senator. — Mur. 

a  See  Pagi,  Breri-inwn  llwi'tnor.  Pont'f.  torn.  iii.  p. 
161,  &c;   Muratori,  Antiq.  Italicce,  torn.  i.  p.  32$,  tS:c. 
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valuable  lands  to  Richard,  the  pontiff's 
brother,1  but  permitting  Richard  count  of 
Fondi  in  the  year  1212  to  bequeath  all  his 
property  to  the  church  of  Rome.2  He 
b  c  -.vise  confirmed  the  donation  of  Matilda. 
Afterwards  Nicolaus  III.  would  not  crown 
Rudolph  I.  until  he  had  in  the  year  1278 
confirmed  and  acknowledged  all  the  claims 
of  the  church,  including  many  which  were 
quite  dubious;  and  the  princes  of  the  Ger- 
man Roman  empire  were  required  to  do 
the  same.  Having  obtained  this  [general] 
acknowledgment,  Nicolaus  reduced  to  sub- 
jection many  cities,  villages,  and  towns  of 
Italy  which  had  hitherto  been  subject  to 
the  emperors,  and  particularly  the  whole  of 
Romandiola  and  Bologna.  Thus  it  appears 
from  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  was 
under  these  two  pontiffs  the  Romish  church 
attained  by  force,  cunning,  and  manage- 
ment, to  that  extensive  temporal  dominion 
which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day.3 

6.  Innocent  III.  who  governed  the  Latin 
church  [from  a.d.  1198]  till  the  year  1216, 
was  learned  according  to  the  conception  of 
that  age,  and  also  laborious,  but  rough, 
cruel,  avaricious,  and  arrogant.4  He 
adopted  the  principles  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
claimed  absolute  dominion,  not  only  over 
the  church  but  also  over  religion  and  the 
whole  world.  He  therefore  created  kings 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia  according  to  his 
pleasure.  In  Asia  he  gave  a  king  to  the 
Armenians.  In  Europe  he  conferred  the 
honours  of  royalty  a.d.  1204  on  Primis- 
laus  the  Duke  of  Bohemia;  in  the  same 
year  by  his  legate  he  placed  a  royal  crown 
on  Johannicius,  duke  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Walachians;  and  in  person  crowned  at 
Rome  and  saluted  as  king,  Peter  II.  of 
Aragon,  who  had  rendered  his  dominions 
tributary  to  the  church.5  Many  other 
proofs  of  his  claiming  such  absolute  power 
over  all  the  world  while  Europe  remained 
silent  and  amazed,  may  be  easily  gathered 
out  of  his  Epistles. 

7.  Not  content  with  these  acts  of  sove- 
reignty he  compelled  emperors  and  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  to  fear  and 
respect  the  power  of  the  Romish  church. 
Near  the  commencement  of  the  century 
when  Philip  duke  of  Bwabia  and  Otho  IV. 
the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  contended 
for  the  empire  of  Germany,  ho  at  first 
favoured  the  side  of  Otho  and  terrified 
Philip  with  his  denunciations;  and  on  the 

1   Ifuratori,  Antia.  Ttatictt,  torn,  v.  p.  0ML 

i  Raynald'i   Continuation  >f  Baronku'  Anmalt,  ad 

nun.  1212,  sec.  ii. 

ii.iM.  i'/>i  tu/inr,  ad  a.iu\.  1  ,".  ,\c. 

«  8w  .M.ittli.  Paris,  Hittoria  Major,  p  I 
1  Muratori,  Antia,  Hal.  Medii  ./:<■>,  torn.  \i.  p,  ip;  ; 

De  Ferrer  a-    //         ■  tTStpagnt,  to—  h>   p  B. 


death  of  Philip  a.d.  1209  he  placed  the 
imperial  diadem  upon  Otho  at  Rome.  But 
as  Otho  would  not  comply  in  all  things  with 
his  wishes,  he  changed  his  mind  and  pro- 
nounced him  unworthy  of  the  throne ;  and 
in  the  year  1212  substituted  in  his  place 
Frederic  II.  his  own  pupil,  son  of  Henry 
VI.  and  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.0  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  he  excommuni- 
cated for  having  dismissed  his  wife,  Isem- 
burgis,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  marrying  another  woman ;  nor  did  he 
cease  to  harass  the  king  with  anathemas  till 
he  received  back  his  former  wife.7 

8.  But  no  one  suffered  more  disgrace- 
fully and  severely  from  the  arrogance  of 
Innocent,  than  John,  surnamed  Lackland, 
the  king  of  England  and  [lord  of]  Ire- 
land. He  resolutely  withstood  the  pon- 
tiff, who  had  designated  Stephen  Langton 
to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
pontiff  therefore  first  excommunicated  him 
in  the  year  1208;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
year  1211,  absolved  the  English  and  Irish 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king ; 
and  finally,  in  the  year  1212,  divested  him 
of  his  authority,  and  gave  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland  to  Philip  Augustus, 
the  king  of  France.  Terrified  by  these 
decrees  and  dreading  a  war,  John  made 
his  kingdoms  tributary  to  the  pontiff  in  the 
year    1212.8      This    imprudence    brought 


G  This  history  is  drawn  out  at  large  in  the  6 
Guelpkiae,  torn.  iii.  lib.  vii.  p.  247,  &c. 

'  Buljeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  S,  Sec. ; 
Daniel's  Hut.  de  la  France,  tome  iii.  p.  475,  &c.  ;  Du 
Bois,  Hist.  Eccles.  Paris,  torn  ii.  p.  204,  &c.  p.  257 
&c. 

8  These  events  are  stated  at  large  by  Matthew  Paris, 
But.  Major,  p.  189,  &c.  192,  195,  &c.  See  also  Bulaus, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  G7  ;  llapin's  Hist,  of 
Erur.  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  &c.  [and  Hume's  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol. 
i.  chap.  xi.  also  Maclaine's  translation  and  enlargement 
of  this  section  as  subjoined. — Mur.  [This  prince 
opposed  vigorously  the  measures  of  Innocent,  who  had 
ordered  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  choose  Stephen 
Langton,  a  Roman  cardinal  of  English  descent,  arch- 
bishop of  that  see,  notwithstanding  the  election  of 
John  de  Gray  to  that  high  dignity,  which  had  been 
regularly  made  by  the  convent,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  royal  authority.  The  pope,  after  having  conse- 
crated Langton  at  Viterbo,  wrote  a  soothing  letter  in 
his  favour  to  the  king,  accompanied  with  four  rings, 
and  a  mystical  comment  upon  the  precious  stones  with 
which  they  were  enriched.  But  tliis  present  was  not 
sufficient  to  avert  the  just  indignation  of  the  offended 
monarch,  who  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  drive  out  of  the 
kingdom  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  the  pope's  menaci £  to  receive  Langton 
as  their  archbishop.  The  king  also  declared  to  the  l  oo- 
tid" that  if  he  persisted  in  imposing  a  prelate  upon  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  in  opposition  to  an  election  i 
made,  the  consequences  of  such  presumptuous  obi  Linacy 
would  in  the  issue  prove  fatal  to  the  papal  authority  ill 

England.     Enoeeeat  was  m  he  from  being  terrified  by 
tins  mflnaeJag  MMmtoua^  thai  in  the  year  1390  ae 
scut  orders  t<>  tin'  bishops  of  London,  Wo 
Fly,  to  lay  th<-  kingdom  under  an  Interdict,  iu  ease  the 
monarch  refused  to  yield  and  ret  on.     .'  Iii. 

alarmed   at    this   terrible    menace  and    unwilling   to 
break  entirely  with  the  pope,  declared  iii- 
coiiiinn  the  election  made  at   Borne;  bul  w  I 

drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  lie  windy  threw  in  I  clause 
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extreme  disgrace  and  immense  evils  upon 
the  king.  Of  the  Lateran  council  under 
Innocent,  in  the  year  1215,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

9.  Honorius  III.  previously  called  Cen- 
tius  Savelli,  who  succeeded  Innocent,  a.d. 


to  prevent  any  interpretation  of  this  compliance  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  dignity,  and  prero- 
gative. This  exception  was  rejected,  and  the  interdict 
was  proclaimed.  A  stop  was  immediately  put  to  divine 
service;  the  churches  were  shut;  the  administration 
of  all  the  sacraments  was  suspended  except  that  of 
baptism;  [and  the  eucharist,  with  confession,  under 
the  last  necessity]  ;  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  high- 
ways without  the  usual  rites  or  any  funeral  solemnity. 
But  notwithstanding  this  interdict,  the  Cistertian 
order  continued  to  perform  divine  service,  and  several 
learned  and  respectable  divines,  among  whom  were  the 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich,  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  the  pope's  proceedings. 

The  interdict  not  producing  the  effects  expected 
from  it,  the  pontiff  proceeded  to  a  still  farther  degree 
of  severity  and  presumption,  and  denounced  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  person  of  the  English 
monarch.  This  sentence,  which  was  issued  out  in  the 
year  1 208,  was  followed  about  three  years  after  by  a 
bull,  absolving  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  ordering  all  persons  to  avoid  him  on  pain 
of  excommunication.  But  it  was  in  the  year  1212  that 
Innocent  carried  his  impious  tyranny  to  the  most 
enormous  length,  when  assembling  a  council  of  cardi- 
nals and  prelates  he  deposed  John,  declared  the  throne 
of  England  vacant,  and  wrote  to  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  France,  to  execute  this  sentence,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  England,  and  to  unite  that  kingdom  to  his 
dominions  for  ever.  He  at  the  same  time  published 
another  bull,  exhorting  all  Christian  prince3  to  con- 
tribute whatever  was  in  their  power  to  the  success  of 
this  expedition,  promising  to  those  who  seconded  Philip 
in  this  grand  enterprise  the  same  indulgences  which 
Avere  thus  granted  to  those  who  carried  arms  against 
the  infidels  in  Palestine.  The  French  monarch  en- 
tered into  the  views  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  made 
immense  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
The  king  of  England  on  the  other  hand  assembled 
his  forces,  and  was  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  when  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  arrived  at 
Dover,  and  proposed  a  conference  in  order  to  prevent 
the  approaching  rupture  and  to  conjure  the  storm. 
This  artful  legate  terrified  the  king  who  met  him  at 
that  place,  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  arma- 
ment of  Philip  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  English  on  the  other  ;  and  persuaded  him 
that  there  was  no  possible  way  left  of  saving  his 
dominions  from  the  formidable  arms  of  the  French 
king,  but  of  putting  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
Reman  see.  John,  finding  himself  in  such  a  perplex- 
ing situation,  and  full  of  distrust  both  in  the  nobles  of 
his  court  and  in  the  officers  of  his  army,  complied 
with  this  dishonourable  proposal,  did  homage  to  Inno- 
cent, resigned  his  crown  to  the  legate,  and  received  it 
again  as  a  present  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which 
he  rendered  his  kingdoms  tributary  and  swore  fealty 
as  a  vassal  and  feudatory.  In  the  act  by  which  he 
resigned  thus  scandalously  his  kingdoms  to  the  papal 
jurisdiction,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  this  measure  neither  by  fear  nor  by  force  ;  but  that  it 
was  all  his  own  voluntary  deed,  performed  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  barons  of  his  kingdom. 
He  obliged  himself  and  his  heirs  to  pay  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  marks  for  England,  and  three  hundred 
for  Ireland,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  supre- 
macy and  jurisdiction  ;  and  consented  that  he,  or  such 
of  his  successors  as  should  refuse  to  pay  the  submis- 
sion now  stipulated  to  the  see  of  Rome,  should  forfeit 
all  their  right  to  the  British  [English]  crown. —  Macl. 
[See  the  Romanist  view  of  these  transactions  in  Lin- 
gard's  Hist,  of  Eng.  4to,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.  They  are  also 
treated  of  at  length  by  Hurter  En  his  Getcfuchte  der 
Paprt  Innocenz  des  Drtiten  u.teinZeitgen.  Hamb.  1884. 
2  vols.  8vo,  translated  into  French  by  MM.  Jager  and 
Vial,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  original  documents  are  in 
Rymer's  Fadera,  &c.  vol.  x. —  R. 


1216,  and  governed  the  Roman  church 
more  than  ten  years,  did  not  perform  so 
many  deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded ; 
yet  he  was  very  careful  that  the  Romish 
power  should  receive  no  diminution.  Pur- 
suing this  course,  he  had  a  grievous  dis- 
pute with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  a 
magnanimous  prince,  whom  he  himself  had 
crowned  at  Rome  in  the  year  1220.  Fre- 
derick imitating  his  grandfather,  laboured 
to  establish  and  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  emperors  in  Italy,  to  depress  the  minor 
states  and  republics  of  Lombard)-,  and 
to  diminish  the  immense  wealth  and  power 
of  the  pontiffs  and  the  bishops  ;  and  to 
accomplish  these  objects  he  continually 
deferred  the  crusade,  which  he  had  pro- 
mised with  an  oath.  Honorius  on  the 
other  hand  continually  urged  Frederick 
to  enter  on  his  expedition  to  Palestine  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  encouraged,  ani- 
mated, and  supported  the  cities  and  repub- 
lics which  resisted  the  emperor,  and  raised 
various  impediments  to  his  increasing 
power.  Yet  this  hostility  did  not  at  pre- 
sent break  out  in  open  war. 

10.  But  under  Gregory  IX.  whose  for- 
mer name  was  Hugolinus,  and  who  was 
elevated  from  the  bishopric  of  Ostia  to  the 
pontificate,  a.d.  1227,  an  old  man  but 
still  bold  and  resolute,  the  fire  which  had 
been  long  burning  in  secret  burst  into  a 
flame.  In  the  year  1227  the  pontiff  ex- 
communicated the  emperor,  who  still  de- 
ferred his  expedition  to  Palestine  ;  but 
without  proceeding  in  due  form  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  without  regarding  the 
emperor's  excuse  of  ill  health.  In  the 
year  1228  the  emperor  sailed  with  his  fleet 
to  Palestine ;  but  instead  of  waging  war, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do,  on  recovering 
Jerusalem  he  made  a  truce  with  Sala- 
din.  While  he  was  absent  the  pontiff 
raised  war  against  him  in  Apulia,  and 
endeavoured  to  excite  all  Europe  to  op- 
pose him.  Therefore  Frederick  hastened 
back  in  the  year  1229;  and  after  vanquish- 
ing his  enemies  made  his  peace  with  the 
pontiff  in  the  year  1230.  But  this  peace 
could  not  be  durable,  as  Frederick  would 
not  submit  to  the  control  of  the  pontiff. 
Therefore  as  the  emperor  continued  to 
press  heavily  on  the  republics  of  Lom- 
bard)-, which  were  the  pontiff's  friends, 
and  transferred  Sardinia,  which  the  pon- 
tiff claimed  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  to  his  son  Entius,  and  wished 
to  withdraw  Rome  itself  from  the  power 
of  the  pontiff,  and  did  other  things  very 
offensive  to  Gregory  ;  the  pontiff  in  the 
year  1239  again  laid  him  under  anathe- 
mas, and  accused  him  to  all  the  sovereigns 
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of  Europe,  of  many  crimes  and  enormities, 
and  particularly  of  speaking  contemptu- 
ously of  the  Christian  religion.  The  em- 
peror, on  the  other  hand,  avenged  the 
injuries  he  received,  both  by  written  pub- 
lications and  by  his  military  operations  in 
Italy,  in  whi jk  he  was  for  the  most  part 
successful;  and  thus  he  defended  his  repu- 
tation and  brought  the  pontiff  into  per- 
plexity and  difficulty.  To  rescue  himself 
in  some  measure,  in  the  year  1240  Gre- 
gory summoned  a  general  council  to  meet 
at  Rome,  intending  to  hurl  the  emperor 
from  his  throne  by  the  votes  of  the  holy 
fathers.  But  Frederick  in  the  year  1241 
captured  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was  car- 
rying the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  to 
the  council  at  Rome,  and  seizing  the  per- 
sons and  the  treasures  of  the  prelates  he 
cast  them  into  prison.  Broken  down  by 
these  calamities  and  by  others  of  no  less 
magnitude,  Gregory  sank  into  the  grave  a 
few  days  after.1 

11.  The  successor  of  Gregory,  Geoffry 
of  Milan  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ceeles- 
tine  IV.  died  before  his  consecration;  and 
after  a  long  interregnum  in  the  year  1243, 
Sinibald,  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Fiesque 
who  were  counts,  succeeded  under  the  pon- 
tifical name  of  Innocent  IV.  a  man  inferior 
to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  arrogance 
and  insolence  of  temper.2  Between  him 
and  Frederick  there  were  at  first  negocia- 
tions  for  peace,  but  the  terms  insisted  on 
by  the  pontiff  were  deemed  too  hard  by  the 
emperor.  Hence  Innocent,  feeling  himself 
unsafe  in  any  part  of  Italy,  a.d.  1244  re- 
moved from  Genoa  to  Lyons  in  France; 
and  the  next  year  assembled  a  council  at 
Lyons,  in  the  presence  of  which  but  with- 
out its  approbation  (whatever  the  Roman 
writers  may  affirm  to  the  contrary3)  he  de- 
clared Frederick  unworthy  of  the  imperial 


1  Besides  the  original  writers  who  are  all  collected 
by  Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicar.  and  the  authors 
of  German  and  Italian  history,  of  whom  however  few 
or  none  arc  Impartial,  the  reader  should  consult  espe- 
cially Peter  de  Vineis,  Epistoke,  liber  i.  and  Matthew 
Paris,  11'  toria  Major.     Add  also  Raynald's  An 
!  irm\ torn. til. and Antiq.   1 
be.  p.  325,  517,  &c.  and  others.    But  this  whole 
y  needs  a  fuller  Investigation. 

Ltthew  Paris,  Hittoria   Major,  especially  on 

-~|  I,  p.  771. 

:i  This  council  is  classed  among  the  general  coun- 

I  the  French  do  not  so  regard  it.  [See  Bossuet'a 

D'f  ii  ri   Gallici,  torn.  i.  p.  311; 

Natali  i  Cap,  ssecul. 

.\iii.  diss.  v.  art.  iii.  •<•'•    rlii.  \   Du   Pin's   Auteurt   Ec- 

utur.  \iii.  eap    i  ;  and  Walch't  Hiti    der  Kir- 

chennersamml    p    ~,'-v,  ftc     There  were  about    1 10 

-  in  tii  ■  council      Frederick's  advocate  appeal  d 

to  a  more  general  council.    The  pontiff  maintained  it 

to  be  general  enough.     Welch  allows  that  the  council 

assented  to  th  i  excommunication  of  the  emperor  but 

not  to  I  tion,  which  was  tbe  m<  re  sovereign  ad 

of  the  pontiff,  and  at  which  all  present  were 

—  Uur 


throne.  This  most  unrighteous  decision 
of  the  pontiff  had  such  influence  upon  the 
German  princes  who  were  infected  with  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  that  they  elected 
first  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and 
on  his  death  William,  count  of  Holland,  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Frederick  continued 
the  war  vigorously  and  courageously  in 
Italy  and  with  various  success,  until  a  dy- 
sentery terminated  his  life  in  Apulia  on  the 
13th  of  December,  a.d.  1250.  On  the 
death  of  his  foe,  Innocent  returned  to 
Italy  in  the  year  1251. *  From  this  time 
especially  (though  their  origin  was  much 
earlier),  the  two  noted  factions  of  Guelphs 
and  Gibellines,  of  which  the  former  sided 
with  the  pontiffs  and  the  latter  with  the 
emperors,  most  unhappily  rent  asunder  and 
devastated  all  Italy.5 

12.  Alexander  IV.  whose  name  as  count 
of  Segni  and  bishop  of  Ostia  was  Raynald, 
became  pontiff  on  the  death  of  Innocent, 
a.d.  1257,  and  reigned  six  vears  and  six 
months.  Excepting  some  efforts  to  put 
down  a  grandson  of  Frederick  II.  called 
Conradin,  and  to  quiet  the  perpetual  com- 
motions of  Italy,  he  busied  himself  more  in 
regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church 
than  in  national  concerns.  The  Mendicant 
Friars  or  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
especially  owed  much  to  his  benevolence.6 
Urban  IV".  before  his  election  to  the  ponti- 
ficate in  1261  was  James,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  a  man  born  of  obscure  parentage 
at  Troyes.  He  distinguished  himself  more 
by  instituting  the  festival  of  the  body  of 
Christ  than  by  any  other  achievement.  He 
indeed  formed  many  projects  but  he  exe- 
cuted few  of  them,  being  prevented  by 
death  in  the  year  1204,  after  a  short  reign 
of  three  years.7  Not  much  longer  was  the 
reign  of  Clement  IV.  a  Frenchman  and 
bishop  of  Sabina,  under  the  name  of  Guido 
Fulcodi,  who  was  created  pontiff  in  the 
year  1265.  Yet  he  is  better  known  on 
several  accounts,  but  especially  for  his  con- 
ferring the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis  IX.  the  king 
of  France,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
beheaded  Conradin,  the  only  surviving 
grandson  of  Frederick  II.  after  conquering 
him  in  battle;  and  this  if  not  by  the  coun- 
sel, at  least  with  the  consent  of  the  pontiff." 


1  Sec  In  addition  to  the  writers  already  mei 
Nlcol.  de  Curbio,  Vita  I  ■  //'.in  Balus 

;  »m.  til.  p.  853,  ■> 
■  Ifuratori's   Diss.  <!■   Ovelfis  et  Oil  In  bis 

Antiq. Hal,  Medii  ./•>■',  torn  It.  p.  606. 

biographies  of  him  are  found  In  Mur  I 
•  a  a  Italicar.  turn.  Ill,  par  i   p  '■ ' '  stc 
7  Hi  :;    also  maj  be  se  a  In  M 

-  .ii  iii.  par  i.  p.  503,  and  par  II    p 
i  Two  lives  of  him  likewise  are  In    tfuratori,  ubi 
supra,  tom.  iii    par   L  p.  694        v 
11   H 
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13.  On  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  there 
were  vehement  contests  among  the  cardi- 
nals respecting  the  election  of  a  new  pon- 
tiff, which  continued  till  the  third  year; 
when  at  last  a.d.  1271  Thibald  of  Placen- 
tia,  and  archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X. '  He 
had  been  called  from  Palestine  where  he 
had  resided;  and  having  witnessed  the 
depressed  state  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land,  nothing  more  engaged  his 
thoughts  than  sending  them  succour.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  he  was  consecrated  he 
appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  Lyons  in 
France,  and  attended  it  in  person  in  the 
month  of  May,  a.d.  1274.  The  principal 
subjects  discussed  were  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Christian  dominion  in  the  East,  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  This  has  commonly  been  reck- 
oned the  fourteenth  general  council;  and 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  new  regulations 
it  established  for  the  election  of  Roman 
pontiffs  and  the  celebrated  provision  which 
is  still  in  force  requiring  the  cardinal 
electors  to  be  shut  up  in  conclave.2 
Neither  did  this  pontiff,  though  of  a  milder 
disposition  than  many  others,  hesitate  to 
repeat  and  inculcate  that  odious  maxim  of 
Gregory  VII.  that  the  pontiff  is  supreme 
lord  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the 
Roman  empire.  For  in  the  year  1271  he 
sent  a  menacing  letter  to  the  princes  of 
Germany,  admonishing  thenf  to  elect  an 
emperor  forthwith,  and  without  regarding 
the  wishes  or  the  claims  of  Alphonso,  king 
of  Castile,  otherwise  he  would  appoint  a 
head  of  the  empire  himself.  Accordingly 
the  princes  assembled  and  elected  Rudolph 
L  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

14.  Gregory  X.  died  in  the  year  1276, 
and  his  three  immediate  successors  were  all 
chosen  and  died  in  the  same  year.  Inno- 
cent V.  previously  Peter  of  Tarantaise,  was 
a  Dominican  monk  and  bishop  of  Ostia. 
Hadrian  V.  was  a  Genoese,  named  Otto- 
bonus  and  cardinal  of  St.  Hadrian.  John 
XXI.  previously  Peter,  bishop  of  Tuscu- 
lian,  was  a  native  of  Portugal.  The  next 
pontiff  who  came   to    the  chair   in    1277 

od  longer.  He  was  John  Cajetan  of 
the  family  of  Ursini,  a  Roman  and  cardinal 
of  St.  Nicolaus,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Nicolaus  III.  As  has  been  already  ob- 
served, he  greatly  enlarged  what  is  called 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  and  as  his 
actions  show,  had  formed  other  great  pro- 
jects which    he  would    undoubtedly  have 


i  The  records  of  this  election  were  published  by 
Wadding,  Armalet  Minorum,  torn.  iv.  p.  330,  &o. 

*  The  acts  of  this  council  are  in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
torn.  vii.  p.  GG6,  8cc.—Mur. 


accomplished,  being  a  man  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  had  he  not  prematurelv  died  in 
the.  year  1280. 

15.  His  successor  Martin  IV.  elected  by 
the  cardinals  in  1281,  was  a  French  noble- 
man named  Simon  de  Brie,  a  m;in  of  equal 
boldness  and  energy  of  character  with 
Nicolaus.  For  he  excommunicated  Michael 
Palaeologus  the  Greek  emperor,  because  he 
had  violated  the  compact  of  union  with  the 
Latins,  which  was  settled  at  the  council  of 
Lyons  under  Gregory  X. ;  and  Peter  of 
Aragon  he  divested  of  his  kingdoms  and  of 
all  his  property,  because  he  had  seized  upon 
Sicily ;  and  he  bestowed  them  gratuitously 
on  Charles  son  to  the  king  of  France ;  but 
he  was  projecting  many  other  things  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  the  pontiffs, 
when  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  death, 
a.d.  1285.  His  plans  were  prosecuted  by 
his  successor,  James  Savelli,  who  was 
elected  in  1285  and  took  the  name  of 
Honorius  IV.  But  his  distressing  disease 
in  his  joints  [both  in  his  hands  and  his 
feet],  of  which  he  died  in  1287,  prevented 
his  attempting  anything  further.  Nicolaus 
IV.  previously  Jerome  d'Ascoli,  bishop  of 
Palasstrina,  who  attained  to  the  pontifical 
chair  in  1288  and  died  in  1292,  was  able  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  both  of  the  church  and 
of  the  nations  with  more  diligence  and  care. 
Hence  he  is  represented  in  history  some- 
times as  the  arbiter  in  the  disputes  of  sove- 
reign princes,  sometimes  as  the  strenuous 
assertor  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  church,  and  sometimes  as  the  assiduous 
promoter  of  missionary  labours  among  the 
Tartars  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  But 
nothing  lay  nearer  his  heart  than  the  re- 
storation of  the  dominion  of  the  Christians 
in  Palestine,  where  their  cause  was  nearly 
ruined.  In  this  he  laboured  strenuously 
indeed  but  in  vain,  and  death  intercepted 
all  his  projects.3 

16.  After  his  death  the  church  was 
without  a  head  till  the  third  year,  the.  car- 
dinals disagreeing  exceedingly  among  them- 
selves. At  length  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1295,  they  unanimously  chose  an  aged  man 
greatly  venerated  for  his  sanctity,  Peter 
surnamed  De  Murrone,  from  a  mountain 
in  which  he  led  a  solitary  and  very  austere 
mode  of  life,  who  assumed  the  pontifical 
name  of  Coelestine  V.  But  as  the  auste- 
rity of  his  life  tacitly  censured  the  corrupt 
morals  of  the  Romish  court,  and  especially 
of  the  cardinals,  and  as  he  showed  very 
plainly  that  he  was  more  solicitous  to  ad- 
vance* the  holiness  of  the  church  than  its 


3  A  biography  of  this  pope  may  be  seen  in  Muratori's 
Scriptores  Rerum  Itaiiear.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  612.— 
Sehf. 
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worldly  grandeur,  he  was  soon  considered 
as  unworthy  of  the  office  which  he  had  re- 
luctantly assumed.  Hence  some  of  the 
cardinals,  and  especially  Benedict  Cajetan, 
easily  persuaded  him  to  abdicate  the  chair 
in  the  fourth  month  of  his  pontificate.  He 
died  a.d.  1296  in  the  castle  of  Furnone-, 
where  his  successor  detained  him  a  captive 
lest  he  should  raise  disturbance.  But 
afterwards  Clement  V.  enrolled  him  in  the 
calendar  of  the  saints.  To  him  that  sect 
of  Benedictine  monks  who  were  called  after 
him  Coelestines  owed  its  origin ;  a  sect 
still  existing  in  Italy  and  France,  though 
now  nearly  extinct  and  differing  from  the 
other  Benedictines  by  their  more  rigid  rules 
of  life.1 

17.  He  was  succeeded  a.d.  1294  by  Be- 
nedict, cardinal  Cajetan,  the  man  by  whom 
especially  he  had  been  induced  to  resign 
the  pontificate  and  who  now  assumed  the 
name  of  Boniface  VIII.  This  was  a  man 
formed  to  produce  disturbance  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  eager  to  the  highest 
>e  of  indiscretion  for  confirming  and 
enlarging  the  power  of  the  pontiffs.  From 
his  first  entrance  on  the  office  he  arrogated 
sovereign  power  over  all  things  sacred  and 
secular,  overawed  kings  and  nations  with 
the  terror  of  his  bulls,  decided  the  contro- 
versies of  sovereigns  as  their  arbiter,  en- 
larged the  code  of  canon  law  by  new  acces- 
sions, namely,  by  the  sixth  book  of  Decre- 
tals, made  war  among  others  particularly 
on  the  noble  family  of  Colonna  which  had 
opposed  his  election ;  in  a  word,  he  seemed 
to  be  another  Gregory  VII.  at  the  head  of 
the  church.2  At  the  close  of  the  century 
[a.d.  1300]  he  established  the  year  of  jubi- 
,,'hich  is  still  solemnized  at  Rome.3 
The  rest  of  his  acts  and  his  miserable  exit 
belong  to  the  next  century.4 


1  See  Ilelyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  vi.  p.  180.  [This 
Pope  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  life  which,  with  his 
,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Max.  l'alrum.  Lugrf. 
tnm.  xxv.  p.  7G">.  Other  biographies  of  him  are  to  be 
found  in  Muratori's  Scriptures  Rerum  Italicar.  torn, 
iii.  par.  i.  p,  653,  kc.  His  life  is  also  written  by  Pape- 
tom.   iv.   mens.   Maii,  p.*  1^3. — 

<  A  formal  biography  of  him  written  by  Ruheus,  a 
iblished  al  I  51,  4  to, 

the  title'.:  .-.-  i'l/f.  e  Familia  < 

[Anotli 
graphy  of   him    by   (iuido  is  extant    in    Muratori's 
Scriptorei  Rerum  ftal.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  611.     Toe 
history  of  bis  co  th  the  king  at  Pranc 

,  by  De  Puy,  entitled  Hut.  du  Difierendde  Phi- 
Uppt  '  i      VIII,  Paris,  1655,  fol.;  also 

ll<  t.    //  •/  /■,,,.     /; 

;  ///.  av>  •  Philippe  U  /{<',   Paris  171  9,    19 

imt  of  tin    quarrel  *     I 
Hitiory  q)  ■  ol.  I.  p.  507,  i  <•    -  If 

:l  in  nit  of  the  pontiffs  I  have  chiefly  fol- 

Papehrooh,  Pagi,  and  Uuratorl  in  his  Annalet 
ulting  the  original  writers  whom 
Muratorl  hs  •  colli  oted  La  hi  i  ft  .-  um  Italicar. 

•»  On  the  histoiy  of  the  Popes  contained 


L 


18.  Although  Innocent  III.  in  the  Late- 
ran  council  of  1215  had  forbidden  the 
introduction  of  any  new  religions,  that  is, 
new  orders  of  monks,5  yet  by  Innocent 
himself  and  by  the  subsequent  pontiffs 
many  religious  orders  before  unknown  were 
not  only  tolerated,  but  approved  and  en- 
dowed with  various  privileges  and  honours. 
And  considering  the  state  of  the  church  in 
this  age,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  law  of 
Innocent  was  tacitly  abrogated.  For  passing 
by  other  reasons,  the  opposers  of  the  church, 
particularly  the  heretics,  were  everywhere 
multiplying;  the  secular  clergy,  as  they 
were  called,  were  more  attentive  to  their 
private  interests  than  to  those  of  the  church, 
and  lived  luxuriously  upon  the  revenues 
provided  by  their  predecessors;  the  old 
orders  of  monks  had  nearly  all  abandoned 
their  original  strictness,  and  disgusted  the 
people  by  their  shameful  vices,  their  sloth, 
and  their  licentiousness ;  and  they  all  ad- 
vanced rather  than  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  heretics.  The  church  therefore  had 
occasion  for  new  orders  of  servants,  who 
should  possess  both  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and  diminish  the  odium  resting  on 
the  Romish  church  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
deportment,  and  to  search  out  and  harass 
the  heretics  by  their  sermons,  their  argu- 
ments, and  their  arms. 

19.  Some  of  the  orders  of  monks  which 
originated  in  this  century  are  now  extinct, 
while  others  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
Among  those  now  extinct  were  the  Humi- 
liati,  who  originated  anterior  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  were  first  approved 
and  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
by  Innocent  III.  These  were  suppressed 
by  Pius  V.  on  account  of  their  extremely 
corrupt  morals,  a.d.  157 1.6  The  Jaco- 
bites, mendicants  who  were  established  by 
Innocent  III.  but  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
very  century,  subsequently  I  think  to  the 


ccrti;;?;  sections  ('from  section  G  to  sec.  17)  the  student 
should  refer  to  Giescler,  who  has  given  a  very  carefully 
digested  summary  of  their  several  reigns,  particularly 
of  the  first  and  the  last  of  them,  Innocent  111.  and  Bo- 
niface VIII.  and,  as  usual,  has  furnished  the  i 
with  many  valuable  quotations  and  references  to  autho- 
rities in  the  notes,  s,  <  anningham's  trans!,  vol.  ii. 
p.  200—250.  Waddington  has  devote  1  chapter  XX.  of 
bis  !l\t.  <>!'  the  Church  (vol.  ii.  p.  378—930)  to  the 
same  period,  commencing  however  from  the  death  ol 
Innocent. — 11. 

■    IV,   canon  .\iii. :  -"  N  ■ 
nimla  religlonum  diversitas  gravem  in  eccl 
confusionem  inducat,  firmiter  prohlbemus  dc<j 
•   t  ro  novam   rellgionem    invenlat;    sod  quicunque 
voluerit  ad  rellgionem  convert!,  anam   de 

it.      similiter  qui   voluerit   rellgiosara  domum 
fundare  de  novo,  regulam  el  Instltutionem  acci| 
religionibus  approbatl 

vii.  p.  81,       M'i, . 

f  Helyol  L  p.  I6J. 
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council  of  Lyons.1  The  Vallischolares 
who  were  collected  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century  by  the  Scho- 
lares,  that  is,  by  the  four  professors  of 
theology  at  Paris,  and  hence  were  first 
called  Scholars;  but  afterwards  from  a 
certain  valley  in  Campania  to  which  they 
retired  in  the  year  1234,  their  name  was 
changed  to  Vallischolares  [Scholars  of  the 
Valley].2  This  society  was  first  governed 
by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  but  it  is  now- 
united  with  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Ge- 
nevieve. The  fraternity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  mother  of  Christ,  which  began  to 
exist  a.d.  1266  and  was  extinguished  in 
the  year  1274.3  The  Knights  of  Faith  and 
Charity,  established  in  France  to  suppress 
public  robberies,  and  approved  by  Gregory 
IX.4  The  Eremite  brethren  of  St.  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Aquitaine.5  I  pass  over  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sack,  the  Bethlehemites, 
and  several  others.  For  scarcely  any  cen- 
tury was  more  fruitful  than  this  in  new 
sects  of  monks,  living  under  various  rules 
and  regulations.6 

20.  Among  the  new  monastic  sects  which 
still  exist  were  the  Servants  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Virgin,  a  fraternity  founded  in  the 
year  1233  in  Tuscany,  by  seven  pious 
Florentines  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Philip 
Benizi.  This  sect  adopted  indeed  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  but  it  was  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  the  holy  widowhood  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  therefore  wore  a 
black  habit"  and  had  other  peculiarities. 
The  holy  wars  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
in  which  many  Christians  became  captives 
among  the  Mohammedans,  produced  near 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the  order 
of  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  first 
acquired  stability  and  permanence  in  this 
century.  Its  originators  were  John  de 
Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois,  two  pious 
Frenchmen  who  led  a  solitary  life  at  Cer- 
froy  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  where  the 
principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists. 
These  monks  were  called  Brethren  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  because  all  their  churches  are 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity;  also  Ma- 


•  Matth.  Paris,  Bistoria  Major,?.  1G1. 
8  Bulceus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.    15;   Acta 
Sanctor.  mens.  Februar.  torn.  ii.  p.  482. 

3  Sammarthanus,  Gallia  Christian'.-,  torn.  i.  p.  G53,  &c. 

4  Gal'ia  Christiana,  toxa.  I.  Append,  p.  165;  Mar- 
tene's  Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  Bent-dictins,  tome  ii.  p. 
23,  &c. 

5  Bolland,  De  Online  Ercmitar.  S.  Gulielmi,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  torn   ii.  p.  472,  &c. 

6  Matth.  Paris,  Hiftoria  Major,  p.  815,  ed.  Watts. 
"  Tot  jam  apparucrunt  ordines  in  Anglia,  ut  ordinum 
confusio  videretur  inordinate."  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred in  other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  age. 

7  Besides  the  common  historians  of  the  monastic 
orders  who  are  not  always  accurate,  see  Paul  the 
Florentine's  Dialogus  de  Origine  Ordinit  Servorum, 
in  Lamy's  Delicice  Erudit.  torn.  i.  p.  1  —  1^. 


thurini,  because  their  church  in  Paris  has 
for  its  tutelar  saint  St.  Mathurinus,  and 
likewise  Brethren  of  the  Redemption  of 
Captives,  because  they  are  required  to  make 
the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  from 
the  Mohammedans  a  primary  object,  and 
to  devote  one-third  part  of  their  revenues 
to  this  purpose.  Their  rule  of  life  formerly 
was  austere,  but  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
pontiffs  it  is  now  rendered  easy  to  be 
kept.8 

2 1 .  But  the  sects  now  mentioned,  and 
indeed  all  others,  were  far  inferior  in  repu- 
tation, in  privileges,  in  the  number  of 
members,  and  in  other  respects,  to  the 
Mendicant  Orders  (those  which  had  no 
permanent  revenues  or  possessions)  which 
were  first  established  in  Europe  during  this 
century.  This  sort  of  monks  had  then 
become  exceedingly  necessary  in  the  church. 
For  the  wealthy  orders,  withdrawn  by  their 
opulence  from  solicitude  about  religion 
and  from  obsequiousness  to  the  pontiffs, 
and  indulging  themselves  in  idleness,  vo- 
luptuousness, and  all  kinds  of  vice,  could 
no  longer  be  employed  in  any  arduous 
enterprise ;  and  the  heretics  were  of  course 
allowed  to  roam  about  securely  and  to 
gather  congregations  of  followers.  Besides, 
all  the  parties  opposed  to  the  church  looked 
upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary 
virtue  of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they 
required  their  own  teachers  to  live  in 
poverty  like  the  apostles ;  they  reproached 
the  church  for  its  riches,  and  for  the  vices 
and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  growing  out  of 
those  riches ;  and  by  their  commendation 
of  poverty  and  contempt  of  riches,  they 
chiefly  gained  the  attention  and  good-will 
of  the  people.  A  class  of  people  therefore 
was  very  much  wanted,  who  by  the  austerity 
of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches, 
and  the  external  sanctity  of  their  rules  of 
life,  might  resemble  such  teachers  as  the 
heretics  both  commended  and  exhibited, 
and  whom  neither  their  worldly  interests 
and  pleasures  nor  the  fear  of  princes  and 
nobles  could  induce  to  neglect  their  duties 
to  the  church  and  to  the  pontiff.  The  first 
to  discern  this  was  Innocent  III.  whose 
partiality  for  the  orders  professing  poverty 


s  Besides  Hel.vot  and  the  others,  see  Toussaint  du 
Plessis,  Hist,  de  I' Eglise  de  Meaux,  tome  i.  p.  172  and 
5GG,  &c.  ;  Buhcus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  523, 
&c;  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  133,  ftc.  In 
ancient  writers  this  sect  is  called  the  Order  of  Asses, 
because  their  rule  requires  the  brethren  to  ride  on 
asses  and  forbids  their  using  horses.  See  Du  Fresne'a 
Notes  on  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Lewit,  p.  61,  &e.  But 
by  the  allowance  of  the  pontiffs  they  may  at  the  present 
day  use  horses  if  they  have  occasion,  and  they  do  use 
them.  A  similar  order  was  instituted  in  Spain  a.d. 
1228,  by  Paul  Nolasco,  and  called  the  Order  of  St. 
Mary  for  the  Ransoming  of  Captives.  See  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  Januarii,  torn.  ii.  p.  930,  &C. 
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was  most  manifest;1  and  the  subsequent 
pontiffs,  learning  by  experience  the  great 
utility  of  these  orders,  continued  to  cherish 
and  encourage  them.  This  partiality  of 
the  pontiffs  "becoming  manifest,  so  great 
was  the  increase  of  numbers  in  these  orders, 
that  they  became  a  heavy  burden  not  only 
upon  the  people  but  upon  the  church. 

22.  This  serious  evil  Gregory  X.  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  in  the  general  council 
of  Lyons  a.d.  1272.  For  he  prohibited  all 
the  orders  which  had  originated  since  the 
council  of  Innocent  III.  held  at  Rome  in 
1215;  and  in  narticular  he  reduced  the 
unbridled  throng  (as  he  denominates  them) 
of  the  Mendicants  to  four  orders ;  namely, 
Dominicans;  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustinian  Eremites.2  The  Carmelites, 
who  were  first  established  in  Palestine  in 
the  preceding  century,  were  in  this  removed 
to  Europe;  and  by  Honorius  III.  a.d. 
1226,  placed  among  the  approved  orders  in 
the  western  church.  The  order  of  Augus- 
tinians  or  Eremites  was  formed  by  Alex- 
ander IV.  in  the  year  125G;  for  he  required 
various  societies  of  Eremites,  of  which 
some  followed  the  regulations  of  William 
the  Eremite,  and  others  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  following  Augustine,  and  others 
called  themselves  by  other  names,  all  to 
unite  in  one  fraternity  and  live  under  the 
same  rules,  namely,  those  said  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  Augustine.3 

23.  As  these  orders  had  liberty  from  the 
pontiffs  to  spread  themselves  everywhere, 
and  to  instruct  the  people  and  to  teach  the 
youth,  and  as  they  exhibited  a  far  greater 
show  of  piety  and  sanctity  than  the  older 
orders  of  monks,  all  Europe  suddenly  burst 
forth  in  admiration  and  reverence  for  them. 
Very  many  cities,  as  appears  from  the  most 
credible  documents,  were  divided  for  their 
sakes  into  four  sections,  of  which  the  first 
was  assigned  to  the  Dominicans,  the  second 
to  the  Franciscans,  the  third  to  the  Car- 
melites, and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustinians. 
The  people  frequented  almost  exclusively 


1   Innocent  III.  sent  these  Mendicant  friars  into  all 
!  the  world,  as  heralda  of  the  pa;>al  power;  and 
to  increase  their  respectability  and  influence,  he  ex- 
jurisdiction  of  the  hi;hops,  and 
declared  thi  m  t>>  be  responsible  immediately  and  solely 
to  the  see  of  Rome.—  5 

i    IT.  \.u.    1274,   C  tn.  xxiii.  (in 
Ilardu  m.  vii  p.  715   " Importuna  peten- 

tium    iuhiatio   religionum    (thus   the    monastic   orders 

cribed    multiplicationem  extorsit,  verum  etiam 

rumordinum 

ipue    Mend;. •. iiilium— <  li'rti!.. inn    quasi    multitu- 

dlnem  adinvenit      Bloc  ordlnes  mi  odicanfc  i  \ 
tmn  concilium  ■■   \  d.  1215]  adinventos — 

p6rp<  tuaa  prohibition]  subjicimi 
J  This  ordinance  i-  found  in  tli"   BuBarktm    /■'■ - 
i.  torn,  i    c    116,  of  the  new  edition.     Besides 
the  writers  on  all  tb  lers  and  the  his- 

torians of  the   Lugustinian  order  in  particular, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  mei  ii.  p    1 7  J. 


the  churches  of  the  Mendicants,  and  but 
seldom  asked  for  the  sacraments,  as  they 
are  called,  or  for  burial,  except  among 
them,  which  naturally  called  forth  grievous 
complaints  from  the  ordinary  priests  who 
had  the  charge  of  parishes.  Indeed  the 
history  of  this  and  the  following  centuries 
shows,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation  and 
influence  of  these  mendicant  Friars  that 
they  were  employed  in  transactions  of  the 
highest  magnitude,  in  negotiations  for 
peace,  in  the  ratification  of  treaties,  in  con- 
trolling the  policy  of  courts;  in  arranging 
financial  concerns,  and  in  various  other 
functions  totally  at  variance  with  the  mo- 
nastic profession. 

24.  But  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
acquired  much  greater  glory  and  power 
than  the  other  two  orders  of  mendicants. 
During  three  centuries  they  had  the  direc- 
tion of  nearly  everything  in  church  and 
state,  held  the  highest  offices  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  taught  with  almost  ab- 
solute authority  in  all  the  schools  and 
churches,  and  defended  the  authority  and 
majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  against 
kings,  bishops,  and  heretics,  with  amazing 
zeal  and  success.  What  the  Jesuits  were 
after  Luther  began  the  Reformation,  the 
same  were  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
time  of  Luther, — the  soul  of  the  whole 
church  and  state,  and  the  projectors  and 
executors  of  all  the  enterprises  of  any 
moment.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard  of  Cala- 
horra  and  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Guz- 
man, a  regular  canon  of  Osma,  a  man  of 
very  ardent  temperament,  burning  with 
hatred  against  the  heretics  who  then 
greatly  disquieted  the  church,  went  with  a 
few  companions  into  France  to  engage  in 
combat  with  them ;  and  with  sermons, 
writings,  military  force,  and  the  tremen- 
dous tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  which  owed 
its  origin  to  him,  he  attacked  most  vigor- 
ously and  not  without  success  the  Albigen- 
ses  and  the  other  opposers  of  the  church. 
Then  going  into  Italy  after  such  achieve- 
ments, he  readily  acquired  great  favour 
with  the  pontiff-',  Innocent  III.  and  Hono- 
rius III.  and  obtained  leave  to  establish  a 
new  fraternity  to  be  especially  opposed  to 
heretics.  At  first  he  and  his  associates 
adopted  the  rule  of  the  canons  commonly 
called  St.  Augustine's,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  precepts  which  were  more  rigid; 
but  he  afterwards  went  over  to  the  class 
of  monks,  and  in  a  convention  of  the  fra- 
ternity at  Bologna  in  the  year  1220,  he 
enjoined  upon  them  poverty  and  contempt 
for  all 
*oon  after  thi    tr  a  at   bologna,  he 
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died  in  the  year  1221. !  The  members  of 
the  order  -were  at  first  called  Preaching 
Friars  (Fratres  Fr  dedicator  es),  because 
their  attention  was  principally  devoted  to 
instructing  mankind  by  preaching ;  but 
afterwards  they  were  named  from  their 
founder  Dominicans.2 

25.  Francis  the  son  of  a  merchant   of 
Assisi  in  Umbria,  a  dissolute  and  reckless 


1  See  Ecliard  and  Quetif  s  Scriptures Ordinis  Domin. 
Paris,  1719,  fol.  torn.  i.  p.  84,  &c.  ;  Acta  Sanctor. 
April,  torn.  iii.  p.  872,  &c. ;  Jansenius,  Vita  S.  Domi- 
nici,  Antvv.  1G72,  8vo,  and  the  long  list  of  writers  men- 
tioned by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lnt.  JSIcdii  JEvi,  torn.  ii. 
p.  137,  i<c;  to  which  may  be  added  several  others,  and 
especially  Bremond's  BnUarium  Ordinis  Domin/ci, 
published  at  Rome,  but  which  has  not  fallen  in  my 
way.  [Also  the  Annates  Ord.  Prcedicatorum,  Rome, 
1756,  fol.  torn.  i.  which  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to  the 
life  of  St.  Dominic. —  Schl.  [That  St.  Dominic  was 
of  the  noble  family  of  Guzman  has  been  disputed,  but 
it  is  agreed  that  he  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a.d.  1170, 
and  that  he  was  early  sent  to  the  high  school  at  Valen- 
cia, where  he  studied  theology  four  years  and  led  on 
austere  and  studious  life.  In  the  year  1199,  the  bishop 
of  Osma  made  him  a  presbyter  and  a  canon  of  his 
cathedral.  He  soon  after  became  sub-prior  of  that 
body.  He  was  now  very  devotional,  studious,  zealous 
for  the  faith,  and  a  great  preacher.  In  1206  the  bishop 
took  Dominic  with  him  into  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  met  the  papal  legate  and  others  then  labour- 
ing with  little  effect  to  convert  the  Albigenses.  The 
bishop  of  Osma  told  them  they  did  not  take  the  right 
course,  that  they  ought  to  go  forth  unadorned  and 
without  purse  or  scrip,  like  the  apostles.  He  and 
Dominic  set  them  a  pattern,  which  they  followed  with 
better  success.  After  visiting  Rome,  the  bishop  had 
leave  form  the  pope  to  preach  in  France  during  two 
years.  He  did  so  with  Dominic  to  assist  him.  Many 
others  also  laboured  with  him.  After  the  return  of  the 
bishop  to  Spain,  Dominic  continued  to  preach  to  tbe 
heretics,  sometimes  with  assistants  and  sometimes 
almost  alone.  In  1208  a  papal  legate  was  murdered 
and  a  crusade  commenced.  Dominic  persevered  with 
great  zeal  and  fortitude,  preaching  and  begging  his 
bread  from  door  to  door.  He  gradually  drew  around 
him  several  persons  of  like  spirit.  In  the  year  1215, 
he  attended  the  general  council  of  the  Lateral},  and 
obtained  leave  to  establish  a  new  order  of  monks,  yet 
adopting  some  one  of  the  already  approved  rules.  He 
adopted  that  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  monasteries 
of  Preaching  Friars  in  diverse  places,  and  was  con- 
stituted general  of  the  whole.  He  v.  as  very  active  and 
efficient  till  his  death  in  1221.  His  sixty  monasteries 
divided  into  eight  provinces  now  fell  under  the  care 
of  his  successor  and  biographer,  Jordan,  a  noted 
preacher  of  the  Order,  educated  at  Paris.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Dominicans  till  a.d.  1237,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Raymund  de  Pennafort  till  1275;  when 
John  of  Wildeshausen  became  the  general.  In  the 
year  1277  the  Order  had  thirty-five  cloisters  for  men  in 
Spain,  fifty-two  in  France,  thirty-two  in  Tuscany, 
fifty-three  in  Germany,  forty-six  in  Lombardy,  thirty 
in  Hungary,  thirty-six  in  Poland,  twenty-eight  in  Den- 
mark, forty  in  England,  besides  some  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  a  large  number  of  nunneries.  The  next. 
year  it  counted  lour  hundred  and  seventeen  cloisters. 
See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  382,  &c. 
—Mur. 

2  In  ancient  writers  they  are  sometimes  called  also 
Major  Friars  (  Fratres  Mqjores).  See  Mattheeus,  jtna- 
lecta  Veteris  JEui,  torn.  11.  p.  172.  But  this  was  rather 
a  nickname  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  Franciscans,  who  called  themselves  Minor  Friars 
(Fratres  Minaret).  In  France  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  they  were  called  Jacobins  or  Jacobites,  be- 
cause the  first  domicile  granted  t  >  them  at  Paris  was 
and  is  still  sacred  to  St.  James  [Rw  de  St.  Jacques. — 
In  England  they  were  called  Black  Friars  from  the 
colour  of  their  habit;  and  the  part  of  London  where 
they  first  dwelt  is  still  called  by  this  name. —  Mnr. 


youth,  upon  recovering  from  a  very  threat- 
ening sickness  which  he  had  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  licentious,  vicious  conduct, 
exhibited  in  his  life  and  behaviour  a  kind 
of  religious  idiocy  ;  and  subsequently  in 
the  year  1208,  having  accidentally  heard 
in  a  church  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
Matt.  x.  10,  he  conceived  that  the  essence 
of  the  gospel,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
consisted  in  absolute  penury  of  all  things ; 
and  therefore  he  prescribed  this  for  him- 
self and  some  others  who  followed  him. 
He  was  unquestionably  an  honest  and 
pious  man,  but  grossly  ignorant,  and 
weakened  in  his  intellect  by  the  force  of 
his  disease.  His  new  fraternity  was  viewed 
by  Innocent  III.  as  well  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and 
was  formally  approved  by  Honorius  III.  a  .d. 
1223;  and  it  had  become  very  numerous 
when  its  founder  died  in  the  year  1226. 
To  manifest  his  humility,  Francis  would 
not  allow  the  members  of  his  order  to  be 
called  Brethren  (Fratres),  but  only  Little 
Brothers  (Fraterculi);  in  Italian,  Fratri- 
celli;  in  Latin,  Fratres  Minores  [Mino- 
rites], which  is  the  name  they  still  re- 
tain. 


3  The  life  of  St.  Francis  was  written  by  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  has  been  often  published.  But  of  all  the 
writers  who  give  account  of  him,  the  most  full  is 
Lucas  Wadding  [an  Irish  Franciscan  monk  who  died 
at  Rome  a.d.  H357],  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Annettes 
Xinorum,  a  work  containing  a  very  ample  history  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  confirmed  by  innumerable  docu- 
ments and  published  with  considerable  enlargement 
by  Joseph  Maria  Fonseca  ab  Ebora,  Rome,  1731  and 
onwards,  in  eighteen  volumes,  folio.  The  same  Wad- 
ding published  the  Opu<cula  Sti.  Fiancisci,  Antw. 
1623,  4to,  and  the  Biblioth.  Ordinis  Minorum,  Rome, 
1650,  -lto.  The  other  writers  on  this  celebrated  order 
are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  BiUio.  Lat.  Medii  JEoi, 
torn.  ii.  p.  573,  &o.  [St.  Francis  was  born  at  Assisi, 
a.d.  1182,  and  at  his  baptism  was  named  John.  But 
his  father,  being  a  merchant,  who  did  much  business 
in  the  south  of  France,  brought  him  into  such  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  Frenchmen  that  he  learned  to 
speak  their  language  fluently,  and  was  thence  called 
Franeiseus.  His  father  educated  him  for  his  own 
business  and  early  employed  him  in  traffic.  But  !;t 
was  negligent  in  business,  profligate,  and  debauched, 
yet  generous  to  the  poor  and  brave.  He  always  acted 
from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  his  imagination  over- 
powered his  judgment.  After  bis  sickness  he  resolved 
to  be  religious,  and  became  as  extravagant  in  this 
course  as  he  was  before  in  his  worldly  pleasures. 
Meeting  one  day  a  leper  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  kissed  the  sores  of  the  sick  man,  and  gave  him 
alms  in  order  to  overcome  the  revolting  feelings  of  his 
nature,  lie  fancied  that  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  visions  and  prophetic  dreams.  In  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Rome  he  saw  a  multitude  of  beggars  about 
the  church  of  St.  Teter,  and  exchanged  clothes  with 
one  of  the  most  shabby,  and  herded  some  days  with  the 
n-t.  Praying  one  day  near  the  walls  of  a  decayed 
church  at  Assisi,  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Go,  Francis, 
and  repair  my  houre  which  you  see  is  decayed."  He 
immediately  went  and  sold  a  large  amount  of  cloth 
belonging  to  his  father,  and  brought  the  amount  to  the 
priest  of  that  church,  who  hesitated  to  l'eceive  it.  His 
father  was  offended  and  attempted  to  arrest  him  as  a 
deranged  person  ;  in  which  light  he  was  now  generally 
viewed  by  his  ft.  How-townsmen.  In  the  year  1206  his 
lather  took  all  property  out  of  his  hands,  lest  he  should 
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26.  These  two  orders  wonderfully  sup- 
ported the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Romish 
church  in  various  ways ;  such  as  by  search- 
ing out  and  extirpating  heretics,  by  per- 
forming embassies  for  the  advantage  of  the 
church,  and  by  confirming  the  people  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  pontiffs.  Sensible  of 
their  good  services  and  fidelity,  the  pontiffs 
employed  them  in  all  the  more  important 
offices  and  transactions,  and  conferred 
on  them  the  highest  and  most  invidious 
privileges  and  advantages.1     Among  these 

squander  it ;  and  he  now  clothed  himself  in  skins  and 
lived  like  a  beggar,  travelling  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try and  exhorting  all  to  be  religious.  Some  regarded 
him  as  insane  and  others  as  a  saint.  By  begging  he 
raised  money  to  repair  not  only  the  old  church  before 
mentioned,  but  likewise  two  others ;  one  of  which, 
near  Assisi  was  called  the  church  of  Portiuncula, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  at  length  estab- 
lished his  new  order  of  monks  about  the  year  1203. 
Absolute  poverty,  entire  obedience,  much  fasting  and 
prayer,  with  constant  efforts  to  convert  sinners,  were 
the  requisites  for  admission  to  his  order.  In  the  year 
1210  he  had  but  eleven  followers,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  the  pope  to  continue  his  monastery.  In  1211 
he  sent  his  monks  all  over  Italy  to  preach  and  beg 
their  bread.  The  order  now  increased  rapidly  and 
was  in  high  repute.  Francis  himself  travelled,  and 
preached,  and  had  revelations,  and  wrought  miracles. 
Once  while  preaching  he  could  not  be  heard  for  the 
chattering  of  numerous  swallows.  He  turned  to 
them  and  said  :  "  My  sisters,  you  have  talked  long 
enough,  it  is  time  now  for  me  to  speak  ;  do  you  keep 
silence  while  the  word  of  God  is  preached."  They 
instantly  obeyed.  In  1212  he  attempted  to  sail  to  the 
East  in  order  to  preach  to  the  Mohammedans,  but  the 
winds  drove  him  back.  In  the  year  121-1  he  went  to 
Morocco,  and  preached  a  while  without  effect  among 
the  believers  in  Mohammed.  In  1215  he  attended  the 
Lateran  council,  when  Innocent  III.  publicly  declared 
his  approbation  of  the  Franciscan  society.  In  1216 
he  held  at  Assisi  the  first  general  chapter  of  his  order  : 
the  next  year  cardinal  Ugolino,  afterwards  pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  became  patron  of  the  order  ;  the  year  follow- 
ing, 1219,  no  less  than  five  thousand  are  said  to  have 
attended  the  general  chapter.  He  now  sent  his 
preachers  abroad  all  over  Europe.  He  himself  this 
year  went  to  Egypt  and  preached  to  the  sultan  of  that 
country.  On  his  return  he  found  that  his  deputy- 
general,  Elias,  had  relaxed  somewhat  the  strictness  of 
his  rules  ;  but  he  restored  things  to  their  former  state. 
He  would  not  allow  splendour  in  his  churches  nor  the 
formation  of  libraries,  and  individuals  must  not  own 
even  a  psalter  or  hymn-book.     In  1220  five  Franciscan 

iiaries  were  put  to  death  in  Morocco,  which 
contributed  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  order,  and 
to  enlarge  it.  In  1222  the  pope  gave  the  Franciscans 
B  right  to  preach  everywhere,  and  to  hear  confessions 
and  grant  absolutions  in  all  places.  In  122  1  St.  J-'ran- 
r  praying  for  greater  conformity  with  Christ, 
had  scars  or  fangna  flesh,  it  is  said,  formed  on  his 
hands  and  feet  and  tide,  to  represent  the  I've  wounds  of 

.     I  hiring  the  two  following  years  he  lived  an  in- 

•     \    list,  and  at  last  died  on  the  1  1th  of  October, 

See   Bonavontura,  ubi   ntpra,  and   Schrocckh's 

hengetch,  vol.  xwii.  p.  405,  ten. — After. 

1  Matth.   Paris,  liutoria  Major,  p.  634,  says:  Our 

lord  the  pope  now  mad"  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 

contrary  to  their  wishes  I  snppoee  and  to  the 
injury  and   scandal   of  their  order,  his   publicans   and 
■■'.  p.  899.    Our  lord  tli«>  pope  1. 

ire*,  making  the  Dominican  and 
Krancisoan  monks,  on  n  tgainsl  their  inclinations,  not 

of  iim  d  bwt  of  money 
and  many  other  plaoi  i.      \t  the  year  I1S6,  p.  864,  be 

The  iranci-c.-iiis  ami  Dominicans  were  conn- 
jellors  and  envoys  of  prinoes  and  even  secretaries  to 
our  lord  the  pope;  thus  securing  to  themselves  tod 
much  -'  sular   !.i\.iir.      At    tin 
says:   At  that    time   the    Dominicans  and    1'raii 


prerogatives  it  was  not  the  least,  that  in 
all  places  and  without  license  from  the 
bishops  they  might  preach  publicly,  be 
confessors  to  all  who  wished  to  employ 
them,  and  grant  absolutions.  They  were 
also  furnished  with  ample  power  to  grant 
indulgences,  by  which  the  pontiffs  aimed 
to  furnish  the  Franciscans  especially  with 
the  means  of  supper fc.2  But  these  fa- 
vours conferred  in  such  profusion  upon 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  while 
they  weakened  the  ancient  discipline,  and 
infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  first 
and  second  orders  of  the  clergy,  pro- 
duced deadly  hatred  between  the  men- 
dicant orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
bishops  and  priests  on  the  other,  and 
caused  violent  struggles  and  commotions  in 
every  country  of  Europe  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.3  And  although  the 
pontiffs  of  this  and  the  following  centuries 
used  various  means  to  compose  and  termi- 
nate these  commotions,  yet  they  were 
never  able  to  extinguish  them ;  because 
the  interests  of  the  church  required  that 
its  most  faithful  servants  and  satellites, 
the  Mendicant  monks,  should  continue 
to  be  honoured  and  secure.4 

27-  Among  these  contests  of  the  Mendi- 


were  the  counsellors  and  special  envoys  of  kings  ;  and 
as  formerly  those  clothed  in  soft  raiment  were  in  kings' 
houses,  so  at  this  time  those  clothed  in  vile  raiment 
were  in  the  houses,  the  halls,  and  the  palaces  of 
princes. 

2  See  Baluze,  Miscell.  torn.  iv.  p.  490,  torn.  vii.  p. 
392.  It  is  notorious  that  no  sect  of  monks  had  more 
or  ampler  indulgences  for  distribution  than  the  Fran- 
ciscans.    Without  them  these  good  friars,  who  were 

:*ed  to  have  no  possessions  and  revenues,  could 
not  have  lived  and  multiplied.  As  a  substitute  for 
fixed  revenues  therefore  this  extensive  sale  of  indul- 
gences was  granted  them. 

3  See  Baluze,  Miscell.  torn.  vii.  p.  411. 

4  See  Launoi,  Explicate  Ecclesice  Traditio  circa 
Canonem;  Omni*  L'triusque  Sex  us ;  Opp.  torn.  i.  par. 
i.  p.  217,  &c.  ;  Simon,  Critique  de  In  Biblioth.  des  Jut. 
Eccles.  parM.  l)u  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  32G  ;  Lenfant,  Hist. 
<lu  Candle  ek  Pise,  tome  i.  p.  310,  tome  ii.  p.  8;  Ec- 
hard's  Sanpton  Dominieani,  torn.  i.  p.  404,  &c  Tim 
writers  of  this  and  the  following  centuries  are  full  of 
these  contests.  [Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  injured 
by  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Mendicant  monks, 
especially  because  these  monks,  being  dependant  on 
the  kindness  of  the  people  for  their  daily  support  (as 
in  after  times  the  Jesuits  were),  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  good-will  of  the  people  by  the  indulgent  manner  of 
treating  them  in  their  confessions ;  and  thus  the 
parish  churches  became  almost  empty,  while  those  of 
the  Mendicants  were  full  of  worshippers.  They  i 
received  pay  for  faying  i  I  allowed  to  the 
rich  a  burial  in  their                              r  which  they  v 

v> tv  generously    rewarded.     This    however   was    only 

the  beginning  of  the  disquietude.     As  the  proceedii 
of  the  mendicants  "  rted  by  the  smbitious 

:!'.    Gregory    IX.    they    kept   no   terms    with   the 
ps  nor  with  the  civil  authorities.     They  dope  - 

l  in  their  writings  and   in  the  schools   the  DOl 

of  the  bishops,  .md  exalted  tl 

Of  the   former  .vincn,    who    « 

bound  to  obej   Implicitly  tl.. 

ric<  -remit  ;  while  the  latt  r  th<  y  rcpn  ->  nU  d  as  s  risi- 
ble deity.     Bucfa  | 

rewarded,  and    mi.  h  USSfl  -teemed  and 

\  allied Schl. 
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cants  with  the  bishops,  the  priests,  the 
schools,  and  the  other  monastic  orders,  the 
most  noted  is  that  of  the  Dominicans  with 
the  university  of  Paris  ;  which  commenced 
in  the  year  1228,  and  was  protracted  with 
various  success  till  a.d.  1259.  The  Domini- 
cans claimed  the  privilege  of  having  two 
theological  chairs  in  that  university.  One 
of  these  the  university  took  from  them,  and 
also  passed  a  statute  that  no  order  of 
monks  should  be  allowed  two  theological 
chairs  in  the  university.  The  Dominicans 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  having  a  second 
chair;  and  as  they  would  not  be  quiet, 
the  university  severed  them  from  its  con- 
nexion. Violent  commotion  ensued  on 
both  sides.  The  controversy  was  carried 
before  the  court  of  Rome,  and  Alexander 
IV.  in  the  year  1255  ordered  the  univer- 
sity not  only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to 
their  former  standing  in  that  literary  body, 
but  also  to  allow  them  as  many  [profes- 
sorial] chairs  as  they  chose  to  occupy. 
The  university  boldly  resisted  and  a  per- 
plexing contest  ensued.  But  Alexander  IV. 
terrified  and  overwhelmed  the  Parisian 
doctors  with  so  many  severe  edicts,  man- 
dates, and  epistles  (to  the  number  it  is  said 
of  forty),  that  in  the  year  1259  they 
yielded,  and  according  to"  the  will  of  the 
pontiff,  conceded  both  to  the  Dominicans 
and  to  the  Franciscans  all  they  wished  for.1 
Hence  arose  that  inveterate  dislike  and 
alienation,  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  be- 
tween the  university  of  Paris  and  the 
Mendicant  orders,  especially  that  of  the 
Dominicans. 

28.  In  this  famous  dispute,  no  one  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  university  more  strenuously 
and  spiritedly  than  William  of  St.  Amour, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  man  of  genius 
and  worthy  of  a  better  age.  For  in  his 
other  writings  and  sermons,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  his  book  on  The  Perils  of  the 
Latter  Times,  he  attacked  with  great  seve- 
rity all  the  Mendicants  collectively,  main- 
taining that  their  mode  of  life  was  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  that  it  had 
been  inconsiderately  and  through  mistake, 
as  he  expresses  it,  confirmed  by  the  pon- 
tiffs and  the  church.  This  very  celebrated 
book  derived  its  title  from  the  position  of 
its  author — that  the  prediction  of  Paul,  2 
Tim.  iii.    ],   &c.  concerning  the  perils  of 


l  See  Bula-us,  Hid.  Acad.  Pari*,  torn,  iii.  p.  138, 
&c.  210,  244,  248,  2G6,  &c.;  Cordcsius  (whose  assumed 
name  is  Alitophilus),  Prafa/io  J  lido)-,  et  Apohg.  ad 
Opera  Guil.  de  S.  Amove ;  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas, 
p.  134;  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  217, 
366,  &c.  torn.  iv.  p.  14,  52,  106,  263.  Among  the 
ancients,  Matth.  Paris,  Historic/  Major,  A.D.  1226,  and 
Nangis.  Clironicon,  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  torn.  iii. 
p.  38,  &c. 


the  latter  times  was  fulfilled  in  the  Men- 
dicant Friars,  which  he  endeavours  to 
evince  from  their  Everlasting  Gospel,  a 
book  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
Against  this  formidable  adversary  the  ire 
of  the  Dominicans  especially  was  kindled; 
and  they  did  not  cease  to  persecute  him  till 
Alexander  IV.  in  the  year  1256  ordered 
his  book  to  be  publicly  burned  and  the 
author  to  quit  France,  that  he  might  no 
more  excite  the  Sorbonne  to  hostility 
against  the  Mendicants.  William  obeyed 
the  mandate  of  the  pontiff  and  retired  to 
his  native  country  in  Burgundia.  But 
under  Clement  IV.  he  returned  to  Paris, 
explained  his  book  in  a  larger  work,  and  at 
last  died  there  in  the  highest  estimation.2 

29.  This  general  odium  against  the  Men- 
dicant orders,  arising  from  the  high  privi- 
leges conferred  on  them  by  the  pontiffs, 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  immense 
pride  and  arrogance  which  they  displayed 
on  all  occasions.  For  they  pretended  to 
be  divinely  commissioned  to  explain  and 
defend  the  religion  of  Christ ;  the  priests 
of  all  other  classes  and  orders  they  treated 
with  contempt,  declaring  that  they  them- 
selves alone  understood  the  true  way  of 
salvation ;  they  extolled  the  efficacy  of 
their  indulgences,  and  they  boasted  immo- 
derately of  their  familiar  intercourse  with 
God,  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  with  all 
the  glorified  saints.  By  such  means  they 
so  deluded  and  captivated  the  uninformed 
and  simple  multitude,  that  they  employed 
them  alone  as  their  spiritual  guides.3  A 
prominent  place  among  the  instances  of 
their  crafty  arrogance  is  due  to  the  fable, 
circulated  by  the  Carmelites,  respecting 
Simon  Stock,  a  general  of  their  order  who 
died  near  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
They  said  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
to  him,  and  promised  him  that  no  person 
should  be  eternally  lost  who  should  expire 


2  The  Farisian  theologians  to  this  time  hold  "William 
and  his  book  in  high  estimation,  and  warmly  contend 
that  he  was  not  enrolled  among  the  heretics,  while  the 
Dominicans  regard  him  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  rank. 
His  works,  so  far  as  they  could  be  found,  were  published 
by  John  Cordesius  at  Constance  (as  the  title-page  ex- 
presses, but  in  fact  at  Paris),  1632,  4to,  with  a  long  and 
learned  preface,  in  which  the  reputation  and  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  author  arc  vindicated  and  maintained.  To 
elude  the  resentment  and  enmity  of  the  Mendicant 
orders,  the  editor  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  John 
Alitophilus.  But  the  fraternity  obtained  a  decree  from 
Lewis  XIII.  in  the  year  1633  suppressing  the  book. 
The  edict  is  given  us  by  the  Dominican  Touron,  in  his 
Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p.  164.  Respecting  the  life  ami 
fortunes  of  William,  sec  also  Wadding's  Annates  Mi- 
norum, torn.  iii.  p.  366  ;  Bul&ms,  Hut.  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  iii.  p.  266,  &c.;  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles. 
ssec.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  art.  vii.  p.  95;  Simon,  Critique  de  la 
Bibliotfi.  Eccles.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  tomei.  p.  345,  etc.  and 
others. 

:i  See  among  others,  Matthew  Faris,  Historia  Major, 
in  various  place::,  and  particularly  on  A.D.  1246,  p.  607, 
630,  cSjc. 
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clothed  in  the  short  mantle  worn  on  their 
shoulders  by  the  Carmelites,  and  called  the 
scapular.1  And  this  fiction  equally  ridi- 
culous and  impious  has  found  advocates 
even  among  the  pontiffs.2 

30.  But  these  very  orders,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  principal  supports  of  the  Romish 
power,  gave  the  pontiffs  immense  trouble 
not  long  after  the  decease  of  Dominic  and 
Francis ;  and  the  difficulties,  though  often 
dispelled  for  a  time,  continually  recurred 
and  brought  the  church  into  great  jeopardy. 
In  the  first  place,  these  two  most  powerful 
orders  contended  with  each  other  for  pre- 
cedence, and  reviled  and  combatted  each 
other  in  their  publications  with  invec- 
tives and  criminations.  Attempts  were 
frequently  made  to  stop  these  contentions, 
but  the  firebrand  which  kindled  them  could 
never  be  extinguished.3  In  the  next  place, 
the  Franciscan  fraternity  was  early  split 
into  factions  which  time  only  strengthened 
and  rendered  inveterate ;  and  these  factions 
not  only  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
but  shook  even  the  sovereign  powers  and 
majesty  of  the  pontiffs  themselves.  Nor 
will  it  appear  doubtful  to  one  who  atten- 
tively considers  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Latin  church  from  this  period  onward,  that 
these  mendicant  orders,  in  part  undesign- 
edly and  in  part  knowingly  and  intention- 
ally, gave  mortal  wounds  to  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  caused  the 
people  to  wish  for  its  reformation. 

31.  St.  Francis  prescribed  absolute  po- 
verty to  his  friars.  While  all  the  previous 
monastic  orders  adopted  the  policy  of  de- 
nying to  their  members  severally  the  right 
of  private  property,  but  allowed  the  col- 
lective bodies  or  fraternities  to  possess 
estates  and  revenues  from  which  all  the 
individuals  received  support,  Francis  would 
not  allow  his  friars,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  to  be  owners  of  any  property.4 
But  immediately  after  the  death  of  their 
founder  many  of  the  Friars-Minors  departed 
from  this  rigorous  law ;  and  their  inclina- 


!  Sec  the  tract  of  Launoi,  Do.  J'iso  Simonit  Stockii, 
in  his  Opp.  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  379,  ftc.;  Acta  Sanctor. 
torn.  iii.  ad  diem  xvi.  mensis  Mai] ;  Raynaud  Scapu- 
lar ■  Marianum,  in  hia  Opp.  torn.  vii.  p.  61 1,  and  others. 

i  Even  the  modern  pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.  [who  died 
\.i>.  1758]  did  not  In  Ltatfl  to  give  countenance  to  this 
feUe,  yet  In  his  usual  prudent  and  cautious  manner  ; 
1 1  i  1 1  B.  Maria  Virginit,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Opp.  torn. 
.   p.  172,  ed.  Home. 

i  See  tin'  Alcoran  det  Cordeliers,  tome  i.  p.  •_■ 
278,  &c;  Wadding's  Annate*  Minor  urn,  turn.  hi.  p. 
<i  the  whole  history  of  these  time*. 

'  The  rata  of  m.  Francis,  cap.  vi.  lathis:  "  ETratret 
silii  nihil  approprlent,  nee  domain,  nee  l  tcum,  nee  all- 
•  in  I,, i  rem  ;  sed  si  ■>.'  ■■  ■■  jrlnl  1 1  ad?<  na  In  hoc  sseculo, 
in  pan iicrt.it r  ( t  bumilil  itefamulanfc  Domino,  vadant 
pro  eleemosyna  (f.e.  must  beg)  confldentor.  i; 
ilia  celsitado  altissimaa  paupertatis,  quia  \<>s  carl  Imos 
nieos  fratn 


tions  were  gratified  by  Gregory  IX.  who 
in  the  year  1231  published  a  more  mild 
interpretation  of  this  severe  rule.5  But 
others  among  them  were  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  this  relaxation  of  their  primitive 
austerity.  These  being  persons  of  a  morose 
disposition  and  prone  to  go  to  extremes, 
were  by  some  called  the  Zealous  (ZelatoresJ 
or  the  Spiritual,  and  by  others  the  Ctesar- 
ians  from  one  of  their  number  named 
Caesarius  who  was  their  leader.6  A  per- 
plexing controversy  having  thus  arisen, 
Innocent  IV.  in  the  year  1245  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  those  who  wished 
their  rule  to  be  relaxed,  declaring  that  they 
might  hold  lands,  houses,  furniture,  books, 
&c.  and  might  use  them  freely;  but  that 
the  right  of  property,  the  legal  possession 
or  ownership  of  the  whole,  should  belong 
to  St.  Peter  and  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  should  be 
sold,  exchanged,  or  in  any  way  transferred 
to  others.  But  this  exposition  of  their  rule 
the  Spirituals  declared  to  be  an  unrighteous 
perversion  of  it ;  and  some  of  them  retired 
into  the  woods  and  deserts,  and  others  were 
sent  into  exile  by  Crescentius,  general  of 
the  order.7 

32.  John  of  Parma,  who  was  elected 
general  of  the  order,  A.n.  1247,  changed 
the  whole  face  of  things  among  them.  Being 
himself  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Spiri- 
tuals he  recalled  the  exiles,  and  required 
the  brethren  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  as  prescribed  by  St.  Francis.8  But 
the  recompense  he  received  for  restoring 
the  Franciscan  community  to  its  pristine 
state  was,  that  in  the  year  1249  he  was 
accused  before  the  pontiff,  Alexander  IV. 
and  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 
His  companions  who  refused  to  abandon 
their  opinions  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  he  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the 
same  fate.9  His  successor,  the  celebrated 
Bonaventura  who  ranked  high  among  the 
scholastic  theologians,  wished  to  be  thought 
neutral,  and  made  it  his  grand  object  to 
prevent  an  open  rupture  and  scparatim 
between  the  two  parties.  Yet  he  could  not 
prevent  the  laxer  party  from  obtaining  in 
the  year  1257  a  solemn  ratification  from 
Alexander  IV.  of  the  interpretation  put 
upon  their  rule  by  Innocent  IV.10  On  the 
other  hand,  thu^e  who  favoured  the  a 


•    His  Bull  is  extant  in    Roderic's  Collectio  !':■■ 

nruiii  n  qulnrium  M*  ndi   i  U     n  1 1  rum  3A  ... 

torn.  i.  p.  S. 

11  Wadding's  Anndlet  M inorum, torn.  iii.  p.  99,  a.-. 
7  Wadding,  u'<i  mi  ra,  torn.  h.  p.  128,  and  torn.  hi. 
p.  171.  &c. 
s  Waddln  j,  torn.  iii.  p.  17 1 . 
''  Wadding,  torn.  It.  p.  i.  &o 
1  '  'I'll.'  da  n  •■  is  exhibited  by  Wadd 

t  m  h   p.  1 16, 
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of  the  Spirituals  were  so  successful,  that 
in  an  assembly  of  the  order  a.d.  1260, 
they  procured  the  abrogation  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Innocent,  and  particularly  so 
far  as  it  differed  from  the  previous  inter- 
pretation of  Gregory  IX.1 

33.  To  this  first  contest  respecting  the 
meaning  of  their  rule,  another  was  added 
of  no  less  magnitude.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  were  circulated  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  various  prophe- 
cies of  the  famous  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora 
in  Calabria,  who  was  considered  by  the 
vulgar  as  a  man  divinely  inspired  and 
equal  to  the  ancient  prophets.  Most  of 
these  prophecies  were  included  in  a  book 
which  was  commonly  called,  The  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  and  by  the  vulgar,  The 
Book  of  Joachim.2  This  true  or  fictitious 
Joachim  among  many  other  things  fore- 
told in  particular  the  destruction  of  the 
Romish  Church,  the  defects  and  corrup- 
tions of  which  he  severely  censures  ;  and 
also  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more 
perfect  Gospel  by  poor  persons  divinely 
commissioned  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  he  taught  that  two  imperfect  ages  [or 
dispensations],  that  is,  modes  of  worship- 
ping God  had  already  passed,  namely,  those 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  and  that  a 
third  more  perfect  was  at  hand,  namely, 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  predictions 
and  whatever  affirmations  were  attributed 
to  Joachim,  were  eagerly  swallowed  by  the 
Spirituals,  who  were  for  the  most  part  well- 
meaning  but  delirious  and  fanatical  per- 
sons, and  who  applied  them  to  themselves 
and  to  the  rules  of  life  prescribed  by  St. 


1  Wadding,  torn.  iv.  p.  128.  The  miserable  and  dis- 
tracted state   of  the   order  is  lucidly  depicted  in  an 

of  i>oii  ivcntura, which  may  be  seen  in  Wadding, 
ubi  supra,  p.  58. 

2  What  Merlin  is  to  the  English,  Malachy  to  the 
Irish,  and  Nostrodamus  to  the  French,  the  same  is  the 
Abbot  Joachim  to  the  Italians ;  a  man  who  foretels 
what  is  to  come,  who  is  divinely  aided  and  foresees  the 
fate  of  empires  and  the  revolutions  in  the  church. 
Great  numbers  of  his  predictions  were  formerly  in  cir- 
culation and  are  so  still ;  nay,  have  had  not  a  few  who 
attempted  to  explain  them.  That  Joachim  predicted 
some  things  and  also  spoke  of  a  future  reformation  in 
the  church,  which  he  saw  to  be  very  necessary,  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  most  of  the  predictions  once  believed 
to  be  his  undoubtedly  originated  from  other  authors. 
And  among  these  1  place  The  Everlasting  I 
which  was  the  production  of  an  obscure  and  insipid 
writer,  who  published  his  dreams  under  the  attractive 
name  of  Joachim  in  order  to  give  them  currency.  The 
title  of  this  foolish  book  was  borrowed  from  the 
Revelation,  ch.  xiv,  G.  It  consisted  of  three  parts  [or 
libri]  ;  of  which,  the  first  was  entitled  Liber  Concor- 
diarumvel  Concordiee  Veritatis,  the  second,  Apocalypris 
Nova,  and  the  third,  PiaUeritim  Decern  Chordarum. 
This  is  remarked  by  Echard,  Script  ores  Dominicani, 
torn.  i.  p.  202,  from  a  MS.  cony  in  the  Sorbon.n  . 

:)  Wadding  himself  does  not  deny  this,  though  lie  is 
a  Staunch  friend  to  the  Spirituals,  Annates  Minorum, 
torn.  i.  p.  3 — 6.  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the 
abbot  Joachim 


Francis;3  for  they  maintained  that  he  had 
taught  men  the  true  Gospel,  and  that  he 
was  that  angel  whom  John  in  the  Reve- 
lation saw  flying  through  the  heavens.4 

34.  At  the  time  when  these  contentions 
were  at  their  height,  about  the  year  1250, 
Gerhard,  one  of  the  Spirituals,  wrote  an 
avowed  exposition  of  this  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel ascribed  to  Joachim,  and  entitled  his 
work  An  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting 
Gospel.5    This  treatise,  among  many  other 

*  See  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  i.  p.  221,  228,  235, 
2-16;  Echard,  Scriptores  Dominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  202; 
Codex  Inquis.  Tholosana,  published  by  Limborch,  p. 
301,  302,  305,  &c. 

5  As  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  have  given 
inaccurate  accounts  of  this  infamous  book,  I  will  here 
subjoin  some  remarks  which  may  serve  to  correct  their 
mistakes. 

I.  They  nearly  all  confound  The  Everlasting 'Gospel 
(or  The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  another 
title  of  the  book  according  to  William  of  St.  Agior.r, 
De  Periculis  Novissimorum  Temporum,  p.  38)  wife?  The 
Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel  or  to  the  books  of 
the  abbot  Joachim.  Yet  these  two  books  were  totally 
different.  The  Everlasting  Gospel  was  attributed  to 
the  abbot  Joachim,  and  consisted'  (as  before  observed) 
ot  three  books.  But  the  Introduction  to  this"  Gospel 
was  the  work  of  some  Franciscan  monk,  and  it  ex- 
plained the  obscure  predictions  of  this  Gospel  and  ap- 
plied them  to  the  Franciscans.  Neither  the  university 
of  Paris  nor  Alexander  IV.  complained  of  The  Ever- 
lasting Gospel  itself,  but  the  Introduction  to  it  was 
complained  of,  and  condemned,  and  burned,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  epistles  of  Alexander  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished by  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  292. 
The  book  of  the  abbot  Joachim  or  The  Everlasting 
Gospel  was  undoubtedly,  as  such  worthless  bocks 
usually  are,  made  up  of  enigmas  and  ambiguous  asser- 
tions, and  it  was  therefore  treated  with  contempt.  But 
the  interpretation  of  it  or  the  I?itroductio7t  to  it  was 
a  very  dangerous  book. 

II.  As  to  the  author  of  the  Introduction,  the  ancient 
writers  are  not  agreed.  All  make  it  the  production  of 
some  one  who  belonged  to  an  order  of  Mendicants. 
But  those  who  favour  the  Franciscans  say  he  must 
have  been  a  Dominican ;  while  those  who  defend  the 
Dominican  cause  throw  back  the  accusation  on  the 
Franciscans.  The  majority  however  assert  that  John 
of  Parma,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  who  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Spirituals  and  is  known  to  have  too 
much  favoured  the  opinions  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was 
the  author  of  the  disgraceful  production.  See  Wad- 
ding, Annates  Minorum,  torn.  iv.  p.  9,  who  endeavours, 
though  very  unsatisfactorily,  to  exonerate  him  from 
the  charge.  See  also  the  Acta  Sander,  torn.  iii. 
Martii,  p.  !57,  &c;  for  John  of  Farma  obtained  a  place 
among  the  glorified  saints  who  reign  with  Christ, 
notwithstanding  he  is  represented  as  preferring  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Echard  however  in  his  Scriptures  Dominicani,  torn.  i. 
p.  202,  203,  has  shown,  from  the  MS.  records  of  the 
legal  process  against  The  Everlasting  Gospel  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Sorbonne,  that  the  author  of  the 
infamous  book'  was  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Gerhard. 
This  Gerhard  was  the  intimate  friend  of  John  of  Far- 
ma ;  and  he  not  only  maintained  fiercely  the  cause  of 
the  Spirituals,  but  he  so  heartily  imbibed  all  the  opi- 
nions ascribed  to  the  abbot  Joachim,  that  he  chose 
to  lie  in  prison  18  years  rather  than  abandon  them. 
See  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  iv.  p.  4,  7. 
And  yet  those  Franciscans  Mho  are  calk;!  ('-' '  n  rvantines, 
that  is,  such  as  pretend  to  follow  the  rules  of  their 
founder  more  strictly  than  the  others,  place  this  Ger- 
hard among  the  saints  of  the  highest  order;  and  they 
tell  us  that  he  possessed  both  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles.  See  Wadding's  An- 
nak  s,  torn.  iii.  p.  213,  '-'1  i. 

III.  Nearly  all  tax  with  the  crime  of  producing  this 
'hit-table  hook  the  whole  body  of  Mendicant  monks, 
or  at  least  the  two  orders  of  Dominicans  and   Fran- 
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absurd  and  impious  things,  contained  this 
most  detestable  asseveration — that  the  true 
and  eternal  Gospel  of  God  was  exhibited 
to  mankind  by  St.  Francis,  who  was.  the 
angel  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  chap, 
xiv.  ver.  G ;  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  would 
be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and  this  new 
and  eternal  Gospel  take  its  place;  and  that 
the  ministers  by  whom  this  great  change 
would  be  brought  about  were  to  be  itinerant 
barefooted  friars.1  When  this  book  was 
published  at  Paris,  a.d.  1254,  the  theo- 
logians there  and  all  good  men  burst  out 
in  the  highest  indignation  against  the 
Mendicant  monks,  who  were  before  suffi- 
ciently odious  on  other  accounts.  For  this 
reason  Alexander  IV.  though  reluctantly, 
in  the  year  1255  forbade  the  circulation  of 
the  book,  yet  in  a  manner  so  guarded  and 
cautious  as  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
Mendicant  orders  as  little  as  possible.  But 
the  university  of  Paris  did  not  desist  from 
complaints  and  accusations  till  the  book 
was  publicly  burned.2 

•35.  The  dissensions  of  the  Franciscans, 
which  had  been  quieted  by  the  prudence 
of  Bonaventura,  broke  out  again  after 
his  death.  For  that  portion  of  the  order 
who  desired  greater  liberty  wished  to  have 
the  rule  of  the  founder  wholly  abrogated, 


ciscans  ;  and  they  think  both  these  orders  were  willing 
to  advance  their  fame  for  piety  and  their  influence 
among  mankind  by  means  of  this  work.  But  the  fact 
was  far  otherwise.  The  crime  is  chargeable  only  on 
the  Franciscans,  a3  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  the 
book  itself;  yet  not  on  all  the  Franciscans,  as  justice 
requires  us  to  state,  but  only  on  that  class  of  them  who 
are  called  the  Spiritual*;  indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not 
chargeable  on  all  of  these,  but  only  on  that  portion  of 
them  who  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot 
Joachim.  After  these  remarks  it  will  be  more  easy  to 
understand  correctly  what  the  following  writers  tell  us 
concerning  The  Everlasting  Gospel ;  namely,  Schmid,  in 
his  Diss,  on  this  subject,  Helmst.  1700,  4to  ;  Ussher,  De 
;.ione  Ecclesiurum  Occidentalium  cap.  ix.  sec.  20, 
p.  337  ;  Bulanis,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  292,  &c. ; 
Natalia  Alexander,  Historia  Eccles.  saccul.  xiii.  artic.  iv. 
p.  0,  and  many  others.  This  book  is  not  a  monument  of 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  all  the  Mendicant  ord 
most  writers  have  supposed,  but  of  the  impious  folly 
of  a  i  art,  and  a  very  small  part,  of  the  Franciscan 
family. 

1  See  Gulielmus  do  S.  Amore,  Da  Periculis 
si/nor.  T<  mporum,  p.  38,  39,  who  tells  us  that  this  book 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1254,  but  that  the 
opinions  contained  in  it  had  originated  of)  years  before, 
/./'.  A.n.  1200.  Copious  extracts  from  the  book  are 
given  I  .  ritcrs.     See  Cornerus, 

Chronicon,   in    Eccard's    Co       .11 

■  I :    tii"    Ch  n,    In 

Matth  a.  p.  517?    Rlco- 

ln  Eccard'i  Corpus,  kc.  torn.  i.  p.  121 

Vet  am  •:  -  tii'  r  ■  is  much  dis- 

■   d,    I    suppose,     from 
writers  qUOtil  |    frOTH    I 

r/iini,  while  others  quoted  from  friar  Gerhard's 
duction  to  it,  without  dJ  criminating  between  the  two 

Hist    I""/.  Paris,  torn,  iii  p.  3 I 
Jordanus,  Chrotucon,  in  M  nratori'i  Antifuit.  Hal  torn, 
iv.  p.  998.    [8eealsoG  Text-book oj  Ecd.  Hist. 

by  Cunningham,  vol    ii.  p,  30<),  fcc<  and  the  notes 

there—.1./' 


as  being  morally  wrong  and  requiring  what 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  human  nature;  but 
at  the  solicitation  of  those  attached  to  the 
primitive  strictness,  Nicolaus  III.  resisted 
the  measures  of  these  innovators,  and  pub- 
lished in  1279  the  famous  constitution,  by 
which  he  not  only  confirmed  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  but  interpreted  it  in  the  most 
particular  manner.3  In  this  constitution 
he  enjoined  upon  the  friars,  as  their  rule 
demanded,  a  renunciation  \expropriaiio~]  of 
all  right  of  property  or  ownership,  but 
allowed  them  the  simple  use  of  things  ne- 
cessary, the  retention  not  the  property; 
and  ordained  that  the  dominion  of  these 
necessaries,  houses,  books,  and  other  furni- 
ture should  belong,  as  Innocent  IV.  had 
decided,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the 
conclusion  he  severely  prohibited  all  pri- 
vate expositions  of  his  statute,  lest  it  should 
afford  new  grounds  of  contention,  reserving 
the  right  of  interpreting  it  exclusively  to 
the  lloman  pontitTs.4 

36.  This  constitution  of  Nicolaus  did  not 
satisfy  the  Zealous  or  the  Spirituals,  who 
were  considerably  numerous  particularly 
in  Italy  and  France,  and  especially  in  the 
province  of  Xarbonne.  Those  in  Italy 
made  no  disturbance ;  but  those  in  France 
and  particularly  in  JSTarbonne,  being  of  a 
warmer  and  more  excitable  temperament 
and  led  on  by  Peter  John  Oliva,  openly 
testified  their  dissatisfaction  and  again 
produced  violent  contentions.5  This  Peter, 
famed  for  his  writings,  opinions,  and  suffer- 
ings, was  in  high  estimation  for  sanctity 
and  learning,  and  therefore  had  numerous 
followers ;  and  he  really  inculcated  many 
things  wisely  and  well.  In  particular  he 
censured  with  great  freedom  the  corrup- 
tions and  defects  of  the  llomish  religion. 
This  he  did  in  his  writings  and  particularly 
in  his  Postilla  or  commentary  on  the  Re- 
velation, in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  that 
whore  of  Babylon  that  John  saw  in  vision. 
Yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  most  pro- 
foundly superstitious,  and  was  contaminated 
with  a  large  share  of  those  opinions  which 
the  Spirituals  pretended  to  have  learned 
from  the  abbot  Joachim;  and  he  had  an 


3  Some  contend  that  this  constitution  w;i<   | 
y  Nicolaus  IV.  but  th  y  are  eoufut    I 
ding,  .h>. fit*  1  Aftnorum,  torn.  v.  p.  73. 

t  TbJ  ted  constitution  is    Inserted    in  t!K> 

onici,  lib.  vi.  Decretal,  [lib.  v.]  tit. 
\ii.  cap.  ;.  p.  1088,  ed.  Boebmer,  and  la  commonly  de- 
signated by  Its  first  word,  / 

>  He  i-  also  called  in  ancient  writei 
Biterrensis  .  because  he  lived  long  ai 
In   the  111011:1 -t.  rj   of   B<    '■    -      Sometimi  •  be  ta 

called  from  his  native  place    Peter  o I  m;  for 

he  Wai  horn  in  the  cs  tie  of  St.  Mir..     •  ■•<»  hi 

Prance,     l    note  these  clrcumstan© 

Hi  of  tin-,  in. in  i.lual. 
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impious  veneration  for  St.  Francis,  who  be 
maintained  was  wholl y  conformed  to  Christ. ' 
In  the  great  dispute  respecting  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  he  seemed  to  be  of  neither 
party;  for  he  conceded  to  the  brethren  the 
beggarly  use  of  things  necessary  (pav.perem 
rerum  necessariarum  usum),  and  when 
several  times  summoned  before  his  supe- 
riors he  ■would  not  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  interpretation  of  Xicolaus  III. 
Yet  he  inclined  much  to  the  side  of  the 
more  strict  or  the  Spirituals,  who  would 
not  allow  even  the  order  collectively  to 
possess  any  property;  and  he  contended 
that  those  who  held  these  views  were  to  be 
esteemed  and  loved  rather  than  persecuted.2 
He  is  therefore  regarded  as  the  leader  and 
head  of  all  those  among  the  Franciscans, 
who  maintained  these  contests  with  the 
pontiffs  respecting  the  renunciation  of  pro- 
perty required  by  St.  Francis.3 

37.  Relying  on  the  influence  of  this  man, 
whom  the  multitude  accounted  a  prophet 
of  God  and  a  most  holy  man,  the  Spirituals 
resolutely  assailed  the  opposite  party ;  but 
the  prudence  of  the  generals  of  the  order 
for  a  time  so  held  their  passions  in  check, 
that  neither  party  could  overcome  the 
other.  Such  prudence  however  was  not  in 
Matthew  Aquaspartanus,  who  was  made 
general  of  the  order  in  the  year  1287-  For 
he  suffered  the  ancient  discipline  to  become 
prostrate,  and  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
verty to  become  extinct.  Hence  there 
arose,  first  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  in 
Italy  and  afterwards  in  France  and  in  other 
countries,  great  commotions  among  the 
Spirituals  both  the  more  moderate  and  the 
more  rigid ;  and  Matthew,  after  labouring 
in  vain  to  quell  these  commotions  by  im- 
prisonments and  penalties,  at  length  in  the 
year  1289  resigned  his  office."  His  suc- 
cessor Raymund  Gaufridi  endeavoured  to 
restore  peace  by  recalling  the  exiles,  libe- 


1  See  the  Litem  Magistrorum  de  Postilla  Fratris  P. 
Joh.  Olivi,  in  Baiuze's  Miscellanea,  torn.  i.  p.  213,  and 
Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  v.  p.  51. 

2  His  sentiments  may  be  learned  best  of  all  from  his 
last  discourse,  in  Bulams,  Hist.  Acad.  Parit.  torn.  iii. 
p.  535,  and  "Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  p.  378. 

3  See  concerning  this  celebrated  man,  who  died  a.d. 
1297,  in  addition  to  the  common  writers  (Raynald,  Nat. 
Alexander,  Oudin,  and  others).  Baiuze's  Miscellanea, 
torn.  i.  p.  213,  and  his  VitcB  Ponlif.  Avenion.  torn.  ii.  p. 
752,  &c;  D'Argentre's  Colleclio  Judiciurum  de  Novit 
Eceles.  Erroribus,  torn.  i.  p.  22G,  &c. ;  Wadding's 
Annates  Minorum,  torn.  v.  p.  108,  121,140,  23G,  and 
especially  p.  378,  where  he  labours  with  all  his  might, 
though  with  little  success,  to  excuse  and  justify  the 
man;  Bulaus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  535,  arc; 
Schelhorn's  Amaenitatet  Liter,  torn.  ix.  p.  C78,  &c; 
Histoire  Generate  de  Languedoe,  by  the  Benedictines, 
torn.  iv.  p.  91,  179,  182.  His  bones  together  with  his 
books  were  burned  by  order  of  the  pontiff  in  the  year 
J325.     See  Raynald's  Annates,  ad  ann.  1325.  sec.  xx. 

4  See  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  v.  p.  210, 
211,  235. 


rating  the  imprisoned,  and  banishing  a  few 
of  the  more  untractable  into  Armenia. 
But  the  evil  had  now  become  too  invete- 
rate to  be  easily  cured.  For  the  more  lax 
censured  the  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
the  general  towards  the  Spirituals;  nor  did 
they  cease  to  persecute  him  till  under  Bo- 
niface VIII.  they  got  him  deposed.  At  the 
same  time  the  Spirituals,  especially  in 
France,  seceded  from  the  rest  and  openly 
condemned  the  interpretation  of  their  rule 
by  Xicolaus  III.  Hence  from  the  year 
1290  onward,  the  prospect  was  open  sedi- 
tion and  schism.5 

38.  Some  of  the  Italian  Spirituals  in  the 
year  1294  asked  permission  of  the  pontiff, 
Ccelestine  V.  to  form  themselves  into  a 
distinct  community,  which  might  live  in 
that  real  poverty  absolutely  void  of  all  pos- 
sessions and  all  property,  which  St.  Francis 
had  prescribed  to  his  followers ;  and  the 
indulgent  pontiff,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  poverty,  readily  granted  their  request, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  new  frater- 
nity friar  Liberatus,  a  man  of  a  most 
austere  life.6  But  as  Ccelestine  soon  after 
resigned  the  pontificate,  his  successor  Boni- 
face VIII.  who  rescinded  all  the  acts  of 
Ccelestine,  suppressed  this  new  order 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ccelestine 
Eremites  of  St.  Francis.7  The  more  lax 
Franciscans  therefore  now  persecuted  this 
class  with  great  severity,  and  accused  them 
among  other  things  of  Manicha3ism.  Hence 
many  of  them  emigrated  first  to  Achaia, 
and  afterwards  from  thence  to  a  small 
island,  in  order  there  to  lead  that  miserable 
kind  of  life  which  they  regarded  as  the 
most  holy.  But  the  fury  of  their  brethren 
still  pursued  them  in  their  exile.  Those 
who  remained  in  Italy  in  spite  of  Boniface 
VIII.  continued  to  live  according  to  their 
favourite  rules ;  and  they  gathered  associa- 
tions of  their  order,  first  in  the  kingdom  of 
Xaples  and  then  in  the  marquisate  of  An- 
cona and  in  the  Milanese  territory.  From 
Italy  they  at  length  spread  themselves  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe;  and  down 
even  to  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  they 
were  involved  in  the  hottest  warfare  with 
the  church  of  Borne,  in  which  vast  numbers 
of  them  perished  miserably  in  the  flames 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition.8 


5  Wadding,  Annates  Minor,  torn.  v.  p.  108,  121,  140, 
and  especially  p.  235.  236. 

6  Wadding,  Annates,  torn.  v.  p.  32 1,  338,  &c. 

"•  Madding,  Annates,  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  &c;  BuUarium 
Magnum  Co7itinuat.  torn.  iii.  iv.  [ed.  Luxcmb.  1741, 
torn,  ix.]  p.  108,  109. 

8  In  what  I  here  state  and  also  in  what  I  am  about 
to  state  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  name  any  writers 
whom  I  have  followed.  For  this  part  of  the  church 
history  of  the  middle  ages  has  not  betn  accurately  and 
faithfully   delineated,    although    it  is  well  worthy  of 
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39.  At  this  time  therefore  or  near  the 
close  of  this  century,  originated  in  Italy 
the  Fratricelli  and  Bizochi,  parties  who  in 
Germany  and  France  were  denominated 
Beguards,  and  which  Boniface  VIII.1 
first  and  afterwards  other  pontiffs  con- 
demned, and  wished  to  ?ee  persecuted  by 
the  Inquisition  and  exterminated  in  every 
possible  way.  The  Fratricelli,  who  also 
called  themselves  in  Latin  Fratres  Parvi, 
(Little  Brethren),  or  Fraterculi  da  Puu- 
pere  Vita  (Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor 
Life),  were  Franciscan  monks,  but  detached 
from  the  great  family  of  Franciscans,  who 
wished  to  observe  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  their  founder,  St.  Francis, 
more  perfectly  than  the  others,  and  there- 
fore possessed  no  property,  either  indivi- 
dually or  collectively,  but  obtained  their 
necessary  food  from  day  to  day  by  beg- 
ging.2    For  they  said   that   Jesus   Christ 


being  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  fur  it  exhibits  great 
examples ;  and  these  rebellious  Franciscans,  though 
superstitious,  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in  Europe 
and  instilled  into  the  people  a  hatred  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Raynald,  Bzovius,  and  Spondanus,  in  their 
Annates,  and  Eymericus  in  his  Direct orium  Inquitito- 
rum,  Natalis  Alexander,  and  others,  all  treat  of  these 
subjects,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  mo-t 
persons  are  aware ;  but  they  do  not  treat  them  pro- 
perly, fully,  and  distinctly.  And  as  the  Protestant  his- 
torians all  borrow  from  these,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  also  are  defective.  Wadding,  though  an  indefati- 
gable writer,  yet  while  handling  these  subjects  proceeds 
like  one  treading  upon  coals  of  fire  concealed  undei 
ashes ;  he  obscures,  suppresses,  dissembles,  excuses, 
concedes,  and  doubts.  For  he  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  mere  rigid  Franciscans,  yet  he  dared  not 
openly  say  that  they  were  injuriously  treated  by  the 
pontiff's.  He  saw  that  the  Romish  church  was  shaken 
by  these  his  friends,  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs 
was  seriously  injured  and  depressed  by  them  ;  but  he  is 
extremely  cautious  not  to  let  this  appear  too  clearly  to 
his  readers.  I  could  not  therefore  follow  any  writer 
throughout  as  my  guide.  But  1  have  access  to  various 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  I  also  have  in 
my  hands  not  a  few  documents  which  were  never  pub- 
lished, namely,  diplomas  of  the  pontiffs  and  temporal 
sovereigns,  acts  of  the  Inquisition,  and  others,  from 
which  everything  I  shall  say  may  be  fully  substanti- 
ated. And  if  God  shall  spare  my  life,  these  documents 
may  perhaps  come  before  the  public.  [This  has  not 
taken  place ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  have 
these  documents  in  their  possession  should  net  with- 
hold them  from  the  world. — Schk  [There  was  ac- 
cordingly published  from  his  manuscripts  a  volume 
oi. titled  De  Bpghardu  et  Begvxnabus  Commentarius, 
accompanied  with  various  documents,  notes,  and  suit- 
able Indices  by  (;.  If.  Martini,  Leip.  1790,  8vo.  See 
Hi's  more  full  account  of  this  work  in  a  subse- 
quent note  on  section  40  of  this  chapter,  p.  461. — Mur. 
Trithemius,  Annates  Hirsaugietues,  torn.  ii.  p. 

71.      Yet  this  writer  is  faulty  in    man;  particulars,  and 

I  no  credit  in  what  he  says  of  the  orij  In  and  the 

opinions  of  the  Fratricelli.     He  erery  where  c  of  onds 

the  sects  of  this  period.     BulSBUS  /'< 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  p.  Ml,  where  may  be  seen  I 
cree  of  Boni&ce  VIII.  against  the  Bizochi  and  Be- 
guards,   passed    l.d.    1297 ;    Jordanu  con,  In 
Bluratori's  Antiq.  HaUtg,  torn.  iv.  p.  1020.     Add  also 
the  common  write!      thoi     h  none  ofth.ni  is  free  from 
errors. 
■  The  Fratricelli  held  many  common  principles  with 
rituals,  yel  they  were  diverse  from  them,     'i  i 
Spirituals  did  n  t  renounce  communion  with  the  other 
Fraud  seam  from  whom  they  differed,  and  they  were 


and  his  apostles  had  neither  individual 
nor  common  property,  and  that  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  ordered  by  their  founder  to 
imitate  them.  They  likewise,  after  the 
example  of  St.  Francis,  wore  tattered, 
shabby,  and  sordid  garments;  they  de- 
claimed against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  vices  of  the  pon- 
tiffs and  bishops ;  they  predicted  a  refor- 
mation and  purification  of  the  church,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  genuine  disciples  of  St. 
Francis:  in  short,  they  assented  to  nearly 
all  the  opinions  which  were  circulated  as 
coming  from  the  abbot  Joachim.  They 
extolled  Ccelestine  V.  as  the  le^al  founder 
of  their  sect ;  but  Boniface  and  the  suc- 
ceeding pontiffs  who  opposed  the  Fratri- 
celli, they  denied  to  be  true  pontiff's.3 


not  disposed  to  form  a  new  sect ;  but  the  Fratricelli 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  fan  ily  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  St.  Francis,  and  they  appointed  for 
themselves  a  distinct  head  cr  leader.  The  Spirituals 
did  not  wholly  prohibit  the  Franciscan  family  from 
holding  property  in  common,  provided  they  were  not 
its  legal  owners;  but  the  Fratricelli  would  not  allow 
their  members,  cither  separately  or  collectively,  to 
hold  any  property,  and  they  observed  that  absolute 
poverty  which  Francis  had  required  both  in  his  Rule 
and  in  his  last  Testament.  Seme  other  particulars 
are  omitted. 

3  The  accounts  given  of  the  Fratricelli  by  both  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  and  even  by  those  who  exhi- 
bit most  accuracy  and  research,  arc  more  confused 
and  contradictory  than  can  well  be  imagined.  Trithe- 
mius  {Annates  Hirsaugiens.  torn.  ii.  p.  71)  makes 
them  to  be  the  progeny  of  Tanchelinus  :  and  he  most 
unsuitably  confounds  them  with  the  Cathari  and  other 
sects  of  those  times.  And  most  of  the  others  who 
treat  of  the  Fratricelli  are  no  better  informed  than  he. 
The  Franciscans  lea\  e  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
evince,  that  the  pestilent  sect  of  the  Fratricelli  did  not 
originate  from  their  order.  Of  course  they  resolutely 
deny  that  the  Fratricelli  professed  to  follow  the  Fran- 
ciscan ride  ;  and  they  maintain  that  this  name 
nated  a  confused  rabble  of  various  sorts  of  persons  of 
different  religious  views,  whom  Hermann  Poijj ■:'•. 
of  Ferrara  in  Italy  fir^t  collected  together  near  the 
clo?o  of  the  century.  In  place  of  all  others  may  be 
consulted  on  this  subject,  "Wadding,  Annates  Min 
torn.  vi.  p.  27L),  &c  who  is  most  copious  in  wiping  this 
disgrace  from  his  order.  But  the  indefatigable 
has  accomplished  nothing  by  all  his  efforts.  For  he 
himself  concedes  and  also  proves  by  unquestionable 
authorities,  that  the  Fratricelli  did  profess  and  did  in 
practice  follow,  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis.  And  yet  he 
denies  that  they  were  Franciscans,  meaning  however 
only  this,  that  they  were  not  such  Franciscan 
were  who  lived  in  subordination  to  the  general  prefect 
of  the  order,  and  who  admitted  the  exposition  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis  given  by  the  pom"  there- 

fore proves  only  that  the  Fratricelli  were  Franc! 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  great  family  of  the 
and  who  rej  decrees  of  the  pontiffs  and  the 

authority  of  the  general  prefect  which  no  one  < 
question.     Tins   Hermann   (or   Armann  as  he  i.s  con- 
stantly named  in  the  records  of  the  trials)  Pongilupus, 
whom  Wadding,  with  >. 

the  parent  of  the  Fratricelli,  lived  at   Ferrara  in  this 
century,  and  was  high  nctity;and 

after  his  death  En  12CD,  he  was  magnificently  ent 
En  the  principal  church  of  Ferrara,  and  ws 
by  all  for  a  distil 

had  demonstrated  i  ■;•■  numerous  miracles.     Bui 
[nqulsil 
ous  of  him,  l   ci  use  he  led  thai  au«1  of  life 

;  urrae  I    I  J    tb.    I  Lai  -  Oi    tb  'nominated   the 

thej    male    BUCh    critical 
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.  As  the  great  Franciscan  family  had 
its  associates  and  dependants,  -who  ob- 
served the  third  rule  prescribed  by  St. 
Francis  and  who  were  usually  called  Ter- 


inquiries  into  his  life,  that  after  several  years  they  de- 
tected his  impieties.  Hence  in  the  year  1300,  by  order 
of  Boniface  VIII.  his  bones  were  burned,  Iris  tomb  de- 
molished, and  an  end  put  to  the  extravagant  reverence 
of  the  people  for  Pongilupus.  The  records  of  this 
judicial  process  were  first  published  by  Muratori,  in  his 
Antiq.  Italia:  Medii  Mm,  torn.  v.  p.  03—147.  From 
these  ample  records  it  is  most  manifest,  that  all  those 
learned  men  are  mistaken  who  represent  Armann  Pon- 
gilupus as  the  parent  of  the  Fratricelli.  He  had  no 
concern  with  them  whatever ;  nay,  he  was  dead  some 
time  before  this  sect  arose.  On  the  contrary,  this 
celebrated  man  was  one  of  the  Cathari  or  Pauhcians 
or  Manichceans,  and  of  that  branch  of  them  called 
Bagnolists  from  the  town  Bagnolo  in  Languedoc. 
Some  of  the  moderns  have  correctly  understood  this 
point,  that  the  Fratricelli  were  a  more  rigid  sort  of 
Franciscans ;  but  they  have  erred  in  supposing  them 
to  differ  from  the  Beguards  or  Beguins  in  nothing  but 
their  name.  See  Limborch,  Hist.  Inqmsit.  lib.  i.  c. 
xix.  p.  69,  who  shows  himself  not  well  acquainted  with 
these  affairs  ;  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  i.  p.  195,  and 
in  his  J'itce  Pont  if.  Acenionens.  torn.  i.  p.  509  ;  Beau- 
sobre,  Diss,  sur  les  Adamites,  subjoined  to  his  His- 
toria  Belli  Hussitici,  p.  380.  And  even  Wadding 
is  not  opposed  to  this  opinion.  See  his  Annates 
Minorum,  torn.  v.  p.  376.  But  the  Fratricelli  cer- 
tainly did  differ,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  from  the 
Beguards,  not  only  in  their  opinions  but  also  in  their 
practice  and  mode  of  life. 

'  The  principal  cause  of  the  numerous  mistakes  made 
in  the  history  of  the  Fratricelli  undoubtedly  was,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  name.  Fratricellus  or  Fraterculus 
(Little  Brother)  was  a  term  of  reproach  among  the 
Italians  of  that  age,  which  they  applied  to  any  one 
who  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  monk,  and  in  his 
dress,  demeanour,  and  habits,  made  a  considerable 
show  of  piety  or  holiness,  yet  did  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  approved  monastic  sects.  See  Villani,  Istoria 
Florentine,  lib.  viii.  c.  34,  p.  423.  Imola  on  Dante,  in 
Muratori's  Antiq.  Italicc,  torn.  i.  p.  1121.  As  there 
were  in  those  times  many  suoh  persons  strolling  the 
country,  though  differing  much  in  their  mode  cf  life 
and  opinions,  this  term  was  of  course  applied  to  per- 
sons of  various  descriptions  and  characters.  Thus  the 
Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  the  Apostoli,  and  many  other 
sects  who  broached  new  doctrines,  were  commonly 
branded  with  this  epithet;— and  foreign  writers,  not 
aware  of  this  fact,  thought  they  discovered  sometimes 
in  one  sect  and  sometimes  in  another  those  noted  Fra- 
terculi  who  gave  the  pontiffs  so  much  trouble.  But 
this  term  Fratricelli  or  Fraterculi,  when  applied  to 
those  stricter  Franciscans  who  aimed  to  observe  the 
rule  of  their  master  perfectly,  had  not  its  vulgar  im- 
port and  was  not  a  term  of  reproach  or  a  nickname, 
but  an  honourable  appellation  which  these  devotees 
of  the  severest  poverty  coveted  and  preferred  before 
all  other  names.  Fratricellus  is  the  same  as  Frater- 
culus or  Little  Brother,  and  this  is  equivalent  to 
Frater  Minor.  And  everybody  knows  that  the  Fran- 
ciscans chose  to  be  called  Fratres  Minores,  as  express- 
ive of  their  humility  and  modesty.  These  well-mean- 
ing people  therefore  did  not  assume  a  new  name,  but 
only  applied  to  themselves  the  ancient  name  of  their 
order  in  the  form  it  took  in  the  Italian  language  ;  for 
those  who  are  in  Latin  called  Fratres  Minores  are 
in  the  Italian  called  Fratricelli.  Of  the  many  proofs 
which  are  at  hand  I  will  subjoin  one  only,  nai 
passage  from  William  de  Thoca  in  his  life  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Martii,  cap.  ii. 
fcc.  21,  p.  GGG  :  "Destruxit  (sil.  St.  Thomas)  et  ter- 
tium  pestiferum  pravitatis  errorcm — cujus  seetatores 
fimul  et  inventores  se  naminairf  Fraterculot  de  Vita 
Paupere,  ut  etiam  sub  hoc  humilitatis  sophistico 
nomine  simplicium  corda  scducant— contra qucin  erro- 
rcm pestiferum  Johannes  Papa  XXII.  mirandam  edi- 
dit  decretalem." 

And  this  very  decretal  of  John  XXII.  which  Thoco 
calls  admirable,  to  mention  no  other  proofs,  is  suffi- 
cient to  evince  that  what  I  have  here  said  of  the  Fra- 


tiarii,1  so  also  the  sect  of  the  Fratricelli, 
who  wished  to  be  thought  the  genuine  fra- 
ternity cf  St.  Francis,  had  numerous  Ter- 
tiarii  of  its  own.  These  were  called  in 
Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti;  in  France, 
Beguini ;  and  in  Germany,  Beghardi,  by 
which  name  all  the  Tertiarii  were  com- 
monly designated.2  These  differed  from 
the  Fratricelli,  not  in  their  opinions  but 
only  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  Fratri- 
celli were  real  monks,  living  under  the 
rule  of  St.   Francis  ;  but  the  Bizochi  or 


tricelli  is  accordant  with  truth.  It  is  extant  in  the 
Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.  [Tit.  vii.  cap.  i. — Alar.] 
in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  torn.  ii.  p.  1112,  ed.  Boeh- 
mer.  The  pontiff  says  :  "Nonnulli  profaiue  multitu- 
dinis  viri,  qui  vulgariter  Fratricelli,  seu  Fratres  du Pau- 
per e  vita,  Bizochi,  sive  Beguini  nuncupantur,  in  parti- 
bus  Italue  in  insula  Sicilies — publice  mendicare  solent." 
These  Fratricelli  he  then  divides  into  monks  and  Ter- 
tiarii, or  what  is  the  same  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
into  the  Fratricelli  and  the  Beguini.  Of  the  proper 
Fratricelli  he  thus  speaks  :  "t  Plurimi  eorum  regulam, 
seu  ordinem  Fratrum  Minorum — se  profiteri  ad  lite- 
ram  conservare  confingunt — praetendentes  se  a  sanctee 
memorise  Ccelestino  Papa  Q,uinto,  praedecessore  nostro, 
hujus  status  seu  vita?  privilegium  habuisse.  Quod 
tamen,  etsi  ostenderent,  non  valeret ;  cum  Bonifacius 
Papa  Octavus  ex  ccrtis  caussis  rationabilibus  omnia  ab 
ipso  Ccelestino  concessa — viribus  penitus  evacuaverit." 
What  could  be  more  explicit  and  clear  ?  The  pontiff 
then  proceeds  to  the  other  portion  of  these  people  who 
were  called  Bizochi,  or  Beguini :  "  Nonnulli  etiam  ex 
ipsis  asserentes  se  esse  de  tertio  ordine  beati  Francisci 
Pcenitentium  vocato,  prsedictum  statum  et  ritum  eorum 
sub  velamine  talis  nominis  satagunt  palliare." 

1  Besides  his  two  rules  both  very  strict  and  austere, 
the  one  for  the  Friars  Minors  [or  Minorites],  and  the 
other  for  the  Poor  Sisters,  called  Clarissians  from  St. 
Clara  [the  first  abbess  among  the  Franciscans],  St. 
Francis  also  prescribed  a  third  ride  more  easy  to  be 
observed  for  such  as  wished  to  connect  themselves  in 
some  sort  with  his  order  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
it,  and  yet  were  not  disposed  to  forsake  all  worldly 
business  and  to  relinquish  all  their  property.  This 
rule  required  only  certain  pious  observances,  such  as 
fasts,  prayers,  continence,  a  coarse  and  cheap  dress, 
gravity  of  manners,  &c.  but  did  not  prohibit  private  pro- 
perty, marriage,  public  offices,  and  worldly  occupations. 
This  third  rule  of  St.  Francis  is  treated  of  by  all  the 
writers  on  the  Franciscan  order,  and  especially  by 
Wadding,  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  7,  &c.  and  by 
Ilelyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  vii.  p.  214.  Those 
who  professed  this  third  rule  were  called  Fratres  de 
Pcenitentia  [Penitentiary  Brethren],  sometimes  also 
Fratres  de  Sacco,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their 
dress,  but  commonly  Tertiarii  [Tertiaries].  This  in- 
stitution of  St.  Francis  was  copied  by  other  orders  of 
monks  in  the  Komish  church,  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived its  advantages.  And  hence  most  of  the  orders 
at  the  present  day  have  their  Tertiarii. 

2  The  Tertiarii  connected  with  those  rigid  Francis- 
cans who  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Fratricelli. 
sprung  up  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  and  in  the 
neighbouring  regions,  in  the  year  1296  or  12';7.  and 
were  called  Bizochi  as  we  learn  from  the  bull  of  Boni- 
t'aee  VIII.  against  them  drawn  up  in  1297,  and  which 
is  published  by  Bulacus,  in  his  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn, 
iii.  p.  441.  John  XXII.  mentions  the  same  appellation 
in  his  bull  quoted  in  a  preceding  note.  See  also  Du 
Fresne,  Glossar.  Latinit.  Media',  torn.  i.  p.  1188.  who 
observes  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Bizocbo,  in 
French  Besace,  on  account  of  the  wallet  or  bag  which 
these  mendicants  used  to  carry.  [No:  he  says,  Some 
have  supposed  it  so  derived,  1  ut  he  thinks  they  were 
called  Bizochi  and  Bicchini  from  the  grey  colour  of 
their  garments ;  for  from  the  Italian  bigio,  he  says,  is 
derived  the  French  bis,  grey  or  ash-coloured. —  Afttr.'J 
The  name  Bocasotus  or  (as  it  is  written  in  Buleeus, 
Hut.  Acad.  Paris,  torn-  iii.  p.  510)  Vocasotus,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  origin  and  import.     It  occur;  in 
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Beguini  lived  in  the  manner  of  other  peo- 
ple, except  in  regard  to  dress  and  a  few 
observances   prescribed   for   this   class    of 


Jordanus,  from  whom  a  signal  passage  will  hei'eafter 
bo  quoted.  The  names  Beghardi  and  Beguini,  by 
•which  this  sort  of  people  were  called  in  Trance  and 
Italy,  are  very  notorious  in  the  church  history  of  the 
middle  age3.  But  what  both  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  state  concerning  the  persons  who  bore  these 
appellations  is  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that  it  is 
not  strange  we  should  find  no  part  of  the  religious 
history  of  this  period  involved  in  more  obscurity  and 
uncertainty,  than  that  of  the  Beghardi  and  Beguini.  I 
'..ill  therefore  dispel  this  obscurity  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
and  expose  the  origin  of  these  sects. 

The  words  Beghardus  or  Beggehardus,  and  Begutta, 
and  also  Beghinus  and  Beghina,  differ  only  in  ortho- 
graphy and  are  all  of  the  same  import.  The  Germans 
and  the  Dutch  say  Beghard  and  Begutte,  which  are  the 
forn>3  most  used  in  the  ancient  German  language. 
But  the  French  substituted  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
German  orthography,  and  pronounced  Beghinus  and 
Beghina  after  the  Roman  manner.  Thus  those  who 
in  Germany  and  Holland  were  called  Beghardi  and 
Beguttae  were  in  France  and  Italy  called  Beghini  and 
Beguinas ;  yet  the  Latin  form  was  gradually  preferred 
before  the  German  even  by  the  Germans  and  the 
Dutch,  for  which  very  probable  reasons  might  be 
assigned,  if  this  were  the  proper  place.  [It  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  those  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
were  priests,  and  retained  the  orthography  adopted  in 
the  papal  bulls. —  Schl.]  Concerning  the  derivation 
and  the  import  of  these  names  there  are  many  opi- 
nions, which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and 
to  refute.  I  have  done  this  in  another  place ;  for  I 
have  commenced  and  nearly  completed  an  extensive 
and  copious  work  concerning  the  Beghardi  and 
Beghini,  in  which  I  have  carefully  investigated  the 
history  of  all  the  sects  to  which  these  names  were 
applied,  examining  numerous  documents,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  never  published ;  and  I  have  detected 
very  many  mistakes  of  learned  men  in  this  part  of 
church  history.  In  this  place,  therefore,  disregarding 
the  various  conjectures  and  opinions  of  others,  I  will 
briefly  state  the  true  origin  and  signification  of  these 
terms.  Beyond  all  controversy  they  are  derived  from 
the  old  German  word  beggen  or  beggeren  [in  English, 
to  beg. — MurJ],  which  we  now  pronounce  in  a  softer 
manner,  begehren.  It  signifies  to  beg  for  anything 
earnestly  and  heartily.  The  syllable  "  hard,"  which  is  a 
frequent  termination  of  German  words,  being  subjoined 
to  this  produces  the  name  Beggehard,  which  denotes  a 
person  who  begs  often  and  importunely.  And  as  none 
a.-k  and  importune  more  frequently  and  earnestly  than 
the  Mendicants  do,  hence  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Germans  a  Beghard  is  a  mendicant  or  beggar,  which 
word  still  exists  in  the  language  of  the  English. 
Beghutta  is  a  female  who  gets  her  living  by  bogging. 
Christianity  being  introduced  into  Germany,  the  word 
beggen  or  beggeren  was  applied  to  religion,  and  denoted 
that  duty  which  is  enjoined  upon  Christians,  namely, 
r  devout  and  fervent  prayer  to  God.  This  v/crd 
beggen  therefore  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Gothic  or 
.ic  version  of  the  four  Gospels  by  Ulphilas  [in 
which  bidjan  is  to  pray,  and  bidagwa  is  a  beggar. — 
Mur.]  signifies  to  pray  earnestly  and  devoutly  to  God. 
This  application  of  the  word  coming  into  use,  a  man 
distinguished  from  others  by  praying  much  and  fer- 
vently was  called  a  Beghard  or  one  that  prays,  and  a 
woman  constant  in  this  duty  was  called  Begutta,  a 
that  prays.  And  as  those  who  pray  more  than 
others  make  a  display  of  unusual  piety,  therefore  all 
who  wished  to  be  account,  d  iigious  than  others 

usually    d 

''■r-i. 

Whoever  duly  laments  will  suc- 

lly    find    his    way    amidst   the    many    difficulties 

attend!  :  ghardl  and  Bi  ghinse; 

and  be  will  i  a  multitude  of 

hinaa  in  Europe,  from  the  thii 

.   and    wh\ 

might  be  named  ,  differing  greatly  in  thd 
institutions,  and   practice,  ware  si)  called  by 
Irsi  place,  !'••  gbar  I 


persons  by  St.  Francis ; 
mere  laics  or  secular 
ecclesiastical   phrase  is. 


so  that  they  were 

brethren    as    the 

1      These  Bizochi 


gert,  as  it  was  commonly  uttered)  was  the  term  among 
the  Germans  for  an  importunate  beggar.  Therefore 
whan  they  saw  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  piety  and 
devotion,  addicting  themselves  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
neglecting  all  manual  labour,  begging  their  daily  bread, 
they  called  them  all  by  the  common  name  of  Beghardi, 
or  if  females,  Beghutta?,  without  any  regard  to  the 
sentiments  or  opinions  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Those  called  Apostoli  were  beggars  ; 
the  more  rigid  Franciscans  were  beggars ;  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit  (of  whom  we  shall  treat  hereafter) 
were  beggars  ;  and  others  were  beggars.  Among  these 
there  was  a  vast  difference ;  yet  the  Germans  called 
them  all  Beghardi  on  account  of  that  mendicity  into 
which  they  had  thrown  themselves ;  nor  was  this 
strange,  for  this  their  common  characteristic  was 
visible  to  all  eyes,  while  their  other  traits  of  character 
were  not  so  easily  discerned. 

But  secondly,  the  term  Beghard  in  this  century  also 
denoted  a  man  who  prayed  very  much  and  affected  un- 
common piety.  Thus  it  was  equivalent  to  the  modern 
term  Pietist  [among  the  Germans].  Therefore  all 
those  who  forsook  the  ordinary  mode  of  living 
were  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their 
manners,  were  designated  by  the  common  appellation 
of  Beghardi  or  Beguttae,  or,  among  the  French,  Beguini 
and  Beguina;.  This  use  of  these  terms  was  at  first  so 
extensive  (as  might  be  shown  by  many  examples)  that 
even  the  monks  and  nuns  were  called  Beghardi  and 
Beguttae.  But  afterwards  their  application  was  more 
restricted,  and  they  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  monks  and 
common  citizens,  yet  resembled  the  former  in  their 
habits  and  manners.  The  Tertiarii  therefore  of  all  the 
different  orders,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  &c  were 
called  Beghardi,  as  is  abundantly  attested ;  for  although 
they  were  only  citizens,  yet  they  were  more  strict  in 
their  devotional  exercises  than  common  citizens.  The 
Brother  Weavers,  the  Brethren  of  St.  Alexius,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gerhard  the  Great,  and  many  others ;  in 
short,  all  who  exhibited  an  exterior  of  higher  sanctity 
and  piety  were  Beghardi  and  Beguttse,  notwithstanding 
they  obtained  their  support  by  labour  and  troubled  no 
one  by  their  begging. 

The  terms  Beghardi  and  Begutta?,  Beguini  and 
Beguinse,  if  we  regard  them  in  their  origin,  were  there- 
fore honourable  appellations ;  and  they  were  used  as 
such  in  works  of  the  highest  respectability  in  that  age  ; 
as  for  instance  in  the  Testament  of  St.  Lewis,  the  king 
of  France.  But  gradually  these  words,  as  often  hap- 
pens, changed  their  original  import  and  became  terms 
of  reproach  and  derision.  For  among  those  mendicant 
monks  and  among  those  professing  more  than  ordinary 
piety,  there  were  found  many  whose  piety  was  childish 
and  superstitious,  or  who  were  crafty  impostors,  con- 
cealing crimes  and  villanies  under  a  mask  of  piety,  or 
who  united  with  their  piety  corrupt  doctrines  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  age.  These  characters 
caused  the  appellation  Beghard  or  Beguin  to  become 
dishonourable,  and  to  be  used  for  one  who  is  stupidly 
or  senselessly  religious,  or  who  imposes  upon  mankind 
by  a  show  of  piety  and  poverty,  or  who  debases  his  piety 
by  grievous  errors  in  doctrine.  The  term  Lollard 
underwent  a  similar  change  in  its  import,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 

1   See    the  Acta    Tnquisit.    W  published  by 

.310,  313,  but  especially  p. 
429,382,  389,  &e.  Of  the  other  passages  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Fratricelli  and  Beguini,  I 
will  subjoin  one  from  Jordanus'  Chronicon,  ad  ami. 
L294,  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  Ital.  M<<lii  JU-i,  torn.  iv. 
p.  1020,  which  will  briefly  confirm  nearly  all  I  have 
said :  "  Petrus  de  Macerate  at  Petrui  it 
pronio,  fuerunt  ordinis  Minorum  et  bseretici. 

His  petentibus  eremitioe  vivere,  ut  ragulam  B    Fran- 
■  iit.     <  tuibus  plures  apos- 
tates adhssserunt,  qui  statum  communitatis  dann 
et    declaratii  t    »e    Pral 

Prancisci  "  to  have  said  Pratricellos, 

ware  the  Tertiarii,  the  Mends  and 

Hi,  but  who  continued  to  be  tad  were 
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moreover  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  perfect  and  the  imperfect.  The  former 
lived  by  begging,  did  not  marry,  and  had 
no  fixed  residence;  while  the  latter  had 
permanent  places  of  abode,  married,  pos- 
sessed  property,  and  engaged  in  the  various 
occupations  of  life  like  other  citizens.1 

41.  Totally  different  from  these  austere 
Franciscan  Beguini  and  Beguinae  were  the 
German  and  Belgic  Beguinn?,  who  did  not 
indeed  originate  in  this  century,  but  now 
first  emerged  into  notice  and  in  a  short 
time  became  immensely  numerous.8  Cer- 
tain pious  females,  including  both  widows 
and  maidens,  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
pure  from  the  corruptions  of  the  age, 
formed  themselves  into  associations  and 
lived  in  appropriate  houses,  amidst  exer- 
cises of  devotion  and  regular  manual  labour 
under  a  directress  ;  yet  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  marrying  and  of  with- 
drawing from  the  association  at  their  plea- 
sure. And  as  all  females  who  made  pre- 
tensions to  more  than  ordinary  piety  were 
called  Beguttae  or  Beguinae,  that  is,  Pray- 
ing Ladies,  so  these  also  received  the  same 
appellation3.     The  first  association  of  this 


excluded  from  the  rank  of  Friars).  ':  Saeculares  autem 
vocarunt  Bizocios,  vel  Fratricellos,  vel  Bocasotos." 
( Here  Jordanua  errs  in  saying  that  the  sseculares  were 
called  Fratricelli,  for  this  name  was  appropriated  to 
the  real  monks  of  St.  Francis  and  did  not  belong  to 
the  Tertiarii.  His  other  statements  are  correct;  and 
they  show  that  these  more  rigid  adherents  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis  were  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
and  Seculars,  and  that  the  latter  were  called 
Bizochi).  '-Ii  dogmatizabant,  quod  nullus  summus 
Pontifex  regulam  B.  Francisci  declarare  potuit.  it  :.. 
quod  angelus  abstulita  Nicclao  Tertio  Papatus  auctori- 
tatem. — Et  quod  ipsi  soli  sunt  in  via  Dei  et  vera 
ecclesia,'-  iSre. 

1  This  distinction  appears  clearly  from  comparing, 
among  others,  several  passages  in  the  Ada  Inquisit. 

Tholo.     See  p.  303,  310,  312,  313,  319,  &c. 

2  There  was  much  discussion  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  seventeenth  century  respecting  the  origin  of  these 

trdi  and  Beguinae,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full 
account  in  a  work  not  yet  published,  De  Beguinis. 
During  this  discussion  the  Beghine?  brought  forward 
diplomas  or  written  documents  of  the  mo;t  aul 
and  unexceptionable  character,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  were  associations  of  Beguinae  in  the  Nether- 
land?,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
They  were  able  indeed  to  produce  but  three  such  docu- 
ments, the  first  dated  A. d.  10G5,  the  second  a.d.  1129, 
and  the  third  a.d.  1151.  The  whole  were  published  at 
Vilvorden  by  the  Begbinse  then  resident  there.  See 
Mirseus,  Opera  Diplomatieo-hiitoricq,  torn.  ii.  cap.  xxvi. 
p.  948  ;  and  torn.  iii.  p.  628,  ed.  nova;  Pute&nus,  De 
Beghinarum  apud  Belgas  Institute  et  Nomine  Suf- 
:  which  tract,  with  another  of  the  Fame  Puteanus 
on  the  same  subject,  is  extant  in  Kyckel's  J'iia  S. 
cum  Annotat.  p.  65,  227,  Douay,  1G31,  4to.  Hence, 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  arc  in  error  who 
affirm  that  the  class  of  females  who  are  still  called 
Beghinaa  or  Beguttae  first  appeared  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century;  yet  the  very  small  number  of  the 
documents  and  testimonies  puts  it  beyond  controversy, 
that  the  Beguinae  were  a  very  obscure  party  previously 
to  the  thirteenth  century — it  may  be  that  they  possessed 
only  that  one  Bcguinagium  which  was  at  Yilvcidcn, 
in  Brabant. 

8  All  the  Beghardi  and  Beghinre  still  existing  in  the 
■Netherlands,  though  existing  under  regulations  very 
different  from  their  original  ones,   eagerly  maintain 


description  was  formed  at  Nivelles  in  Bra- 
bant, a.d.  1226;  and  so  many  others  fol- 
lowed soon  after  throughout  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands,  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  century  onward,  there  was 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  note  which  had  not 
its  Beguinagia  as  they  were  called,  or 
Vineyards  as  such  associations  were  some- 
times denominated,  borrowing  a  name  from 
the  book  of  Canticles.4  All  these  female 
associations  did  not  adopt  the  same  regu- 
lations ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  de- 
voted the  time  which  was  not  occupied  in 
prayer  and  other  religious  exercises  to 
various  kinds  of  labour,  and  especially  to 
weaving.  Those  who  were  really  indigent, 
or  disabled,  or  sick,  sought  relief  in  the 
kindness  of  the  pious  and  benevolent. 

42.  This  female  institution  was  soon 
after  imitated  in  the  Netherlands  by  un- 
married men,  both  widowers  and  bachelors, 
who  associated  and  lived  together  in  ap- 
propriate houses,  praying  and  labouring 
unitedly  under  a  director  or  chief,  yet  re- 
serving to  themselves,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  females,  the  liberty  of  returning  at 
any  time  to  their  former  mode  of  life  if 
they  pleased.5  These  were  called  accord- 
ing to  the  phraseology  of  the  age  Beghards, 
corruptly  pronounced  Bogards  by  the  Bel- 
gians ;  and  by  some,  Lolhards ;  and  in 
France  at  first  Bons  Valets  (.Boni  Vul.ir 
or  Bons  Garcons  {JBoni  Pueri),  and  after- 
wards Begums,  and  also  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  most  of  them,  Brother  Weavers 
(Fratres  Tex  tores).  The  first  association 
of  these  Beghards,  it  appears,  was  formed 


that  they  derived  their  name  and  their  institution  in 
the  seventh  century  from  St.  Begga,  duchess  of  Bra- 
bant, and  daughter  of  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  in 
Austrasia;  which  lady  they  of  course  revere  as  their 
patroness,  and  regard  as  a  kind  of  tutelary  divinity. 
See  Kyckel,  J7;V  S.  Beggcecum  Annotat.  published  at 
Douay  and  Louvain.  This  is  a  ponderous  volume, 
but  in  other  respects  a  slender  work  and  stuffed  with 
anile  fables.  Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  Beguini 
and  Beguiiue  contend  that  they  derived  their 
from  Lambert  le  Begue,  a  priest  of  Liege  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  a  very  pious  man.  See  I'eter  Coens  (a 
learned  canon  ci*  Antwerp,)  in  his  Ditquisitio  Iii 
de  Origin?  Beghinarum  et  Beghinagiorum  in  .' 
Louvain,  1G27,  12mo.  than  whom  no  one  has  more 
learnedly  defended  this  opinion.  Both  these  opinions 
have  many  and  distinguished  advocates,  but  none  that 
are  good  authorities;  and  both  of  them  may  be  easily 
confuted. 

«  See  Mattb.  Paris,  ///>/  'or,  ad  aim.   1243 

and  1250,  p.  Thomas  Cantinratensis,  in  his 

Bonum  UnioersaJede  Apibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ii.  p.  17^.  ed. 
Colvenerj  Herenthal  in  his  unpublished  Annals,  an 
important  extract  from  which  is  exhibited  by  Eyckel, 
in  his  notes  Ad  Vitam  S.  Begga,  sec.  19G,  p.  355,  &c. 
The  origin  and  establishment  of  the  Beguinagia, 
founded  in  the  Netherlands  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing century,  arc  detailed  at  great  length  by  Mirseus, 
In  his  Opera  Historico-diplomatica  ;  by  Gramaye,  in  his 
Antiquitates  Belgicce;  by  Banderus,  in  his  Brabantia 
it  Flandria  fllustrata;  and  by  other  historians  of 
Belgian  afl'airs. 

:'  Matth.    Paris,    Historia    Major,  ad  ann.    1253,  p 
539,  540. 
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at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  it  con- 
tinues Ltill  in  a  flourishing  state,  though 
the  fraternity  have  departed  widely  from 
their  pristine  mode  of  life.  This  associa- 
tion was  followed  by  many  others  in  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  France ;  yet 
these  associations  of  Beghards  were  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  Beghinte  [or 
female  Beghards].1  The  Roman  pontiffs 
never  formally  approved  or  confirmed  with 
their  sanction  these  associations  of  male 
and  female  Beghards,  yet  they  tolerated 
them,  and  often  at  the  request  of  influen- 
tial men  and  women,  protected  them  with 
their  edicts  and  bulls  against  the  violence 
and  the  plots  of  their  enemies,  of  whom 
they  had  not  a  few.  At  the  present  day 
most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  both  the 
sexes  of  Beghards  are  either  destroyed  or 
converted  to  other  uses  ;  yet  in  the  Belgic 
provinces  the  houses  of  female  Beghards 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  while  those  for 
males  are  very  few. 

43.  It  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the 
names  and  merits  of  those  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins  who  acquired  most  fame 
by  their  writings.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
following  are  the  most  noted:2  Nicetas 
Acominatus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  history  and  a  Thesaurus  of  the  orthodox 
faith;3  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whose  productions  there  are  ex- 
tant among  some  others  a  tract  against  the 
Latins,  and  an  exposition  of  the  Greek 
Liturgy;4  Theodorus  Lascaris,  who  has 
left  us  several  tracts  on  different  topics  in 
theology,  and  who  also  wrote  against  the 
Latins  as  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  did, 
this  being  a  subject  to  which  both  their 
genius  and  their  national  attachments 
prompted  them;5    Nicephorus  Blemmida, 


1  Sea  Ryckel's  Vita  S.  Bsggce,  p.  G35  ;  Sander's 
Flandria  Illustrata,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  136  ;  Gramaye, 
in  his  Antiq.  Ftandruetand  especially  in  Gandavo,  p. 
22  ;  Mirseus,  Optra  Diplomatico-histor.  torn.  iii.  cap. 
clxviii.  p.  145,  and  in  several  other  places;  Htlyot, 
Hist,  de*  Ordres,  tome  vii.  p.  2  IS,  who  however  makes 
many  mistake.  Gerhard  Antonius,  the  Pater  Minister 
(as  the  head  of  the  sect  is  called)  of  the  Beghardi  of 
Antwerp,  in  his  Epi  tola  ad  Ryckium  de  Beghardorum 
I  Fatit,  i.i  Ryckel's  Vita  S.  Beggcr,  p.  489, 
who  -tudiously  casts  obscurity  on  not  a  few  things  in 
order  to  exalt  his  sect. 

Deeming  them  all,  in  addition  to  the  writers  De 
'  nibut   Ecck'siasticis,  bee  Fahricius'fl  Bioliot/teca 

•  above,  p.  438,  note  1. —  Mur. 
'  He  was  called  Germanus  II.  in  distinction  from  a 
patriarch  of  the  eighth   eeutury.     He  was  a  monk  of 
ropontia,  created  patriarch  about  a.i>.  1222,  de- 
posed in  1240,  restored  again,  ami  died   in   1 25  I.     His 
tion  <>i'  tin-  liturgy  rpol  n    i  was  pub* 

Greek  and  Latin,  in  Pronto  1"  Due's  A  Oct  a- 

rnnn.  torn.    ii.    and   about   twell  minus  and 

homilies,  with  seven  of  b  .  b  i\ 

1>  ten  pnbll  ihed  in  different  collections  of  and  tit 
by  Combefia,  Or  I      ,  Leo    kUati  is,  <        ler,   Leun- 
clavius,  &c    -  Mur. 

b  Theodorus  Lascaris  WfJ  born  at  much 


one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;6 
Arsenius,  whose  Synopsis  of  the  Greek  ec- 
clesiastical law  is  pretty  well  known  ;" 
George  Acropolita,  known  as  the  author  of 
a  history,  and  as  a  man  in  public  life;8  John 
Beccus  or  Veccus,  who  brought  himself 
into  much  trouble  by  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Latins  with  more  warmth  than  the 
zeal  of  most  Greeks  for  their  church  would 
tolerate  ;9  George Metochita, I0  and  Constan- 
tine  Aleliteniota,11  who  expended  much  ef- 
fort without  effect  to  unite  the  Greeks  and 
Latins ;  George  Pachymeres,  famed  for  his 
exposition  of  Dionysius  the  father  of  the 
mystics,  and  for  a  history  of  his  own  times;12 
and  George  of  Cyprus,  who  acquired  more 
fame  by  his  invectives  against  the  Latins 
and  his  attacks  upon  John  Yeccus,  than 
by  his  other  writings.13 


devoted  to  literature,  became  emperor  a.d.  1255,  waged 
successful  wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and  others 
during  three  years,  then  resigned  the  empire  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  a.d.  1250,  aged 
thirty-six.  Very  few  of  his  tracts  have  been  published. 
—  Mur. 

6  See  above,  p.  433,  note  5. — Mur. 

7  Arsenius,  surnamed  Autorianus,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, became  a  monk  and  an  abbot  at  Nice,  re- 
tired from  office  and  lived  at  Mount  Athos,  was  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  Theodore  Lascaris  a.d. 
1255,  and  tutor  to  Lascaris'  son  at  his  father's  death 
a.d.  1259;  resigned  the  patriarchate  soon  after,  re- 
sumed the  office  in  12G1,  opposed  and  excommunicated 
the  emperor  Michael  who  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  Ar- 
senius' royal  pupil,  was  deposed  and  banished  to  the 
Proconnesus  where  he  lived  in  exile  many  years.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained.  His  Synopsis  Diri- 
norum  Canonum,  written  while  he  was  a  monk,  and 
arranged  under  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Tituli,  is  in 
Justell's  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Greek  and  Latin,  torn, 
ii.  p.  749.  His  testament  or  will  was  published,  Greek 
and  Lat.  by  Cotelier,  Monumcnta  Eccl.  Gr.  torn.  ii.  p. 
1G8.— Mur. 

8  See  above,  p.  438,  note  2. — Mur. 

9  Veccus  was  chartophylax  of  the  great  church  of 
Constantinople,  and  a  man  of  genius  and  learning.  He 
at  first  strenuously  opposed  the  Latins.  For  this  the 
emperor  Michael  imprisoned  him  with  others.  By 
reading  the  writings  of  Nicephorus  Blemmida,  Veccus 
was  converted  into  a  friend  and  most  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Latins.  Michael  now  made  him  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  a.d.  1274.  On  the  death  of  Michael 
a.d.  1233,  fearing  the  rage  of  the  people  he  resigned 
his  office,  was  the  next  year  banished,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  exile.  His  writings  in  de- 
fence of  the  Latins  raid  in  apology  for  his  conduct  arc 
numerous,  and  were  published,  Greek  and  Lat.  by  Leo 
Allatius,  in  Grcecia  Orthodoza,  torn.  i.  and  ii.  and 
elsewhere. — Mur. 

10  George  Metochita  was  a  deacon  of  the  great  church 
of  Constantinople,  and  a  friend  and  associate  of  John 
Veccus.  With  him  he  contended  in  behalf  I  f  the 
Lutins  and  with  him  saffered  exile  for  this  offence. 
He  nourished  a.d.  1270";  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  His  writings,  all  in  defence  of  the  Latins. 
were  published  by  Leo  Allatius,    Gratia   Orth 

torn.  ii.  —  Mur. 

11  Constantino  Melitenlota  was  archd   i 
stantinople  under  John  Veccus,  joined  with  \ 
Metochita  in  defending  the  cause  of  '•      Latins,  and 
passed  through  much  the  as  "    died  in 

CXile  in  Blthj  Ola.     Hi-  tract  ."i  i 

and  Latin  churches,  and  anothi  r  on  r  I  in  of 

ih  •  II. .l>  Spirit,  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  In  Lao  Alla- 
tius, Gra     i  Orthod 

'-'  Bee  a',  ore,  p 

i«  Geoi .     'f   I  j pi  i  !U0  of 
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44.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  long  list, 
from  which  we  shall  produce  those  only 
who  are  most  frequently  quoted.  Joachim, 
abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  was  perhaps  a 
pious  man  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
truth;  but  he  was  a  man  of  small  parts,  of 
weak  judgment,  and  addicted  to  visionary 
and  enthusiastic  notions ;  both  in  his  life- 
time and  after  his  death  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude regarded  him  as  inspired  of  God. 
His  predictions  became  far-famed  and  have 
been  often  published.1  Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expounded  many 
of  the  books  of  holy  scripture.2     Francis, 


Gregory,  was  born  and  educated  in  the  Latin  church 
in  Cyprus.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, changed  his  sentiments,  became  a  monk  and 
one  of  the  court  clergy,  was  created  patriarch  a.d. 
1284,  opposed  and  persecuted  Veccus,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office  in  1 299,  retired  to  a  monastery,  and 
died  not  long  after.  He  wrote  largely  against  the 
Latins  and  in  confutation  of  Veccus.  His  chief  works 
are  hi3  Tomus  Orthodoxies  or  Columna  Orthodoxies,  and 
discourses  against  the  blasphemies  of  Veccus,  still  re- 
maining in  manuscript. 

Besides  the  Greek  writers  enumerated  by  Mosheim, 
the  following  are  noticed  by  Cave,  in  his  H  istoria  Lile- 
raria,  torn.  ii. : — 

Nicolaus  Hydrentinus,  who  flourished  a.d.  1201  and 
was  the  Greek  interpreter  in  all  the  negociations  of 
cardinal  Benedict,  both  at  Constantinople  and  in 
Greece,  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  He  wrote  in  Greek  various  tracts  against 
the  Latins,  from  which  only  some  extracts  have  been 
published. 

Nicetas  Maronita,  chartophylax  cf  the  great  church 
of  Constantinople  and  then  archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
who  flourished  a.d.  1201.  He  wished  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  wrote  six  books 
on  the  precession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a  view  to  re- 
concile the  two  parties.  Leo  Allatius  has  published 
some  extracts  from  the  work,  Ado.  Hottinger.  cap. 
xix.  His  answers  to  the  questions  of  Basil  are  extant, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  lib.  v.  p.  345. 

Manuel  Caritopulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
about  a.d.  1250,  wrote  some  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  or 
canon  law,  which  Lcunclavius  published,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  his  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  lib.  iii.  p.  238,  &c. 

George  Moschamper,  chartophylax  of  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished  about  a.u. 
127G.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Latins  and  wrote 
several  pieces  against  them,  which  were  answered  by 
John  Veccus.     Nothing  of  his  has  been  published. 

Simon,  born  in  Crete  but  of  a  Constantinopolitan 
family,  is  supposed  by  Cave  to  have  flourished  about 
a.u.  1276.  A  long  epistle  of  his,  addressed  to  John 
Nomophylax,  De  Couciliis  quce  Processionem  Spiritus 
Sancti  a  Filio  Dfifiniverunt,  was  published  Greek  and 
Lat.  by  Leo  Allatius,  Ado.  Hottinger.  p.  324.  He  wrote 
two  other  tracts  on  the  same  subject,  never  published. 
— Mur. 

1  Gregory  di  Lauro  composed  in  Italian  a  copious 
life  of  Joachim  which  was  published  at  Naples,  1GG0, 
4to.  His  prophecies  were  first  printed  at  Venice,  1517, 
4to,  and  often  subsequently.  [  1  le  was  a  Cistercian  monk 
and  abbot  of  different  monasteries  in  Italy,  the  last 
of  which,  that  at  Flora,  he  himself  founded.  He  flou- 
rished a.d.  1201  and  died  previously  to  a.u.  1215.  He 
wrote  De  Concordia  Veteris  at  Noni  Testamenti,  Com- 
mentaries on  Jeremiah,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  some  portions 
of  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  on  the 
Apocalypse;  also  fifteen  prophecies  concerning  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  besides  some  other  prophecies.  All 
the  above  were  printed  at  Venice  in  different  years  pre- 
viously to  a.d.  1G00. —  Mur. 

2  Stephen  Langton  was  an  Englishman,  but  educated 
at  Paris,  where  he  became  chancellor  of  the  university 
and  a  canon  of  Paris.  Innocent  III.  invited  him  to 
Rome  and  made  him  a  cardinal.     In  the  year  120G 


founder  of  the  famous  society  denominated 
Minorites  or  Franciscans,  wrote  some  pieces 
designed  to  enkindle  devotional  feelings  in 
the  soul,  but  they  display  little  energy  or 
ingenuity.3  Alain  de  l'lsle  was  not  the 
least  among  the  dialecticians  and  acute 
reasoners  of  that  age ;  he  also  paid  atten- 
tion to  chemistry  and  has  said  many  things 
wisely  and  well.4  James  of  Vitre  [de 
Vitriaco]  obtained  reputation  by  his  Orien- 
tal history,5  as  did  James  of  Varraggio  [de 
Voragine]  by  his  Historia  Lombardica.6 
Among  those  who  cultivated  metaphysical 
or  philosophical  theology  in  this  century, 
the  most  distinguished  were  Albertus  Mag- 


the  same  pontiff  made  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
against  the  will  of  the  king,  who  refused  him  access  to 
his  see  till  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  Pope  in  1212. 
In  1215  Langton  encouraged  rebellion  in  England  and 
aided  the  invasion  by  the  French,  for  which  he  vas 
accused  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  1218.  B 
in  1228.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  a  large  part  of  the 
Bible,  besides  letters  and  sermons,  nearly  all  of  which 
remain  in  manuscript  in  the  public  libraries  cf  Eng- 
land.—  Mur.  [See  an  account  of  him  and  his  works, 
with  a  very  curious  specimen  of  his  preaching  on  a 
stanza  of  a  French  popular  song,  in  Wright's  Biogr. 
Brit.  Liter.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  442,  &c. — R. 

3  See  above,  p.  152,  sec.  25,  and  note  3.  His  works, 
consisting  of  epistles,  discourses,  prayers,  and  monastic 
regulations,  were  collected  and  published  by  John  de  la 
Haye,  Paris,  1G51,  fob— Mur. 

4  There  were  several  of  the  name  of  Alan  in  this 
century,  who  have  been  strangely  confounded  both  by 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  See  Le  Bceuf,  Men 

stir  I' Hist,  d'  Auxerre,  tome  i.  p.  300,  and  Diss,  stir 
I' Hist.  Eccles.  et  Cioile  de  Paris,  tome  ii.  p.  203,  flfce. 
[This  Alanus  de  Insulis  or  Alain  de  l'lsle  was  a  native 
cf  Flanders,  studied  at  Paris,  was  called  the  Doctor 
Universalis  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning,  was 
for  a  time  bishop  of  Auxerre,  but  resigned  the  mitre 
and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.  Cave  supposes  he 
flourished  about  a.d.  1215.  His  works  as  collected  and 
published  by  Du  Visch,  Antw.  1G55,  fol.  consist  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Canticles,  on  the  art  of  preaching, 
a  pesnitential,  on  the  parables,  a  collection  of  memora- 
ble sayings,  a  poem  in  eleven  books  en  a  perfectly  good 
man,  two  books  against  the  Waldenses,  eleven  sermons, 
and  a  few  other  tracts.  Du  Visch,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Scriptor.  Cisterciens.  Colon.  1G5G,  4to,  added  Alain's 
commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  and  his  tract 
on  the  philosopher's  stone. — Mur. 

5  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  or  James  of  Vitre  was  born 
near  Paris,  educated  in  that  city,  became  a  priest  in  his 
native  village,  and  a  regular  canon  in  the  diocese  of 
Namur.  His  zeal  led  him  to  Toulouse  where  he 
preached  against  the  Albigenses,  thence  he  went  to 
Palestine  and  became  bishop  of  Acco,  or  Ptolemais. 
About  a.d.  1220  the  Pope  recalled  him  to  Rome,  made 
him  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum,  and  sent  him  as  his 
legate  into  France  to  preach  up  a  crusade.  lie  re- 
turned to  Rome,  spent  several  years  tranquilly,  and  died 
a.d.  1244.  His  oriental  and  occidental  history  is  in 
three  books ;  the  first  describes  the  country  and  nations 
of  the  cast,  and  traces  their  history  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed  to  a.d.  1210;  the  second  book  gives  the 
history  of  Europe  during  the  author's  own  times  ;  the 
third  returns  to  the  oriental  nations  and  brings  down 
their  history  to  a.d.  1218.  The  first  and  third  books 
were  printed  at  Douay,  1597,  8vo,  and  in  Bongarsius, 
Qetta  Dei  per  Francos,  torn.  ii.  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
describing  the  capture  of  Damietta,  which  is  in  Bon- 
garsius, ul,i  supra,  and  an  epistle  to  Pope  Honorius 
111.  and  sermons  on  the  gospels  and  epistles  for  the 
year. — Mur. 

e  See  Echard's  Scriptores  Dominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  454, 
and  Bolandus'  Prof,  ad  Acta  Sauetor.  torn.  i.  p.  9 
[also  p.  441,  note  2,  above. — Mur. 
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nus,1  Thomas  Aquinas,2  and  Bonaventura.3 
That  these  men  possessed  very  inquisitive 


1  Concerning  Albertus  Magnus,  see  Echard'a  Scriv- 
tores  Bominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  1G2.  [Alber.t  the  Great 
was  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Launingen  in  Swabia, 
a.d.  1205,  was  early  sent  to  Passau  for  education,  and 
became  a  Dominican  monk  in  1223.  Strange  stories 
are  told  of  his  obtuseness  in  early  life,  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent miraculous  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
He  was  a  universal  scholar,  but  particularly  distin- 
guished in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, and  scholastic  theology.  He  taught  at  HUdesheim, 
Batisbon,  Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  and 
likewise  at  Paris.  In  1233  he  was  made  vicar-general 
of  the  Dominicans  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  for  Germany.  In  1249  he  fixed 
himself  at  Cologne,  and  was  president  of  the  school 
there.  In  12G0the  pontiff  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Ratisbon,  but  he  resigned  it  in  12G3  and 
retired  to  his  favourite  literary  retreat  at  Cologne.  He 
died  in  1280,  aged  75.  His  works  in  twenty-one  vo- 
lumes folio  were  published  by  Peter  Jammy,  at  Lyons, 
a.d.  1651.  They  comprise  eight  works  on  dialectics, 
twenty-eight  on  natural  philosophy,  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  Lamentation?,  Baruch,  Daniel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse  ; 
many  sermons,  a  compendium  of  theology  in  seven 
books,  commentaries  on  Lombard's  four  books  of 
Sentences,  and  various  other  pieces. — Mur*  [Con- 
cerning Albertus  Magnus  and  his  philosophical  system 
see  Hitter,  Geschichte  der  Christl,  Phifos.  vol.  iv.  p. 
181— 256 R. 

a  Concerning  Thomas  Aquinas,  called  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Martii,  p. 
t'h,~>,  &c.  and  Touron's  Vie  de  St.  Thomas,  Paris,  1737, 
4to.  [Thomas  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Aquino  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  born  at 
Aquino  a.d.  1224.  Educated  in  monasteries  where  he 
displayed  great  precocity  of  genius,  he  became  a  Do- 
minican monk  at  Naples  in  the  year  1241  contrary  to 
the  will  of  Ins  parents.  His  mother  was  denied  access 
to  him  by  the  monks,  who  sent  Thomas  from  one  place 
to  another  to  conceal  him.  At  length  in  his  attempted 
removal  to  Paris  she  and  her  other  sons  seized  him.  For 
two  year;  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  their  castle,  and 
used  every  effort  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  a  monastic 
life  without  effect.  In  1244  he  escaped  through  a  win- 
dow, went  to  Naples,  and  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  Cologne,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Albert  the  Creat.  From  Cologne  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences.  He  and  Bonaven- 
tura  received  their  doctorates  in  theology  at  Paris  on 
the  same  day  a.d.  1255.  A  few  days  after  he  returned 
to  Italy  and  taught  theology  in  the  universities  of  Bo- 
logna, Rome,  Fondi,  Foggia,  and  Pisa.  In  the  year 
1263  he  was  appointed  provincial  Definitor  (Visitor)  of 
His  order  for  the  province  of  Rome,  and  in  that  capa- 
city attended  the  general  convention  of  the  order  in 
London  the  same  year.  He  at  last  settled  down  at 
Naples  on  a  stipend  from  the  king,  as  a  permanent 
teacher  there,  lie  now  refused  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples  offered  him  by  the  Pope.  In  1274  the  Pope 
called  him  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  Romish  church  against  the  Greeks; 
but  he  died  on  his  way  thither  at  Terracina,  on  the  7th 
of  .March,  1274,  aged  50  years.  His  works  as  printed 
at  Rome,  1570,  (ill  Is  volumes,  folio,  and  in  the  edition 
of  Paris,  1636  -1641,  •-'•';  volumes,  folio.  They  comprise 
commentl  on  nearly  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  on 
'nteucee  of  Lombard,  a  huge  system  of  iheology, 
entitled  Sutnma  TheologUe  in  partes  tret  divisa,  many 
ml  icellaneoua  pieces,  commentaries  on  the  Scripture, 
sermons,  &c* — Mur,  [lor  further  Information  re- 
specting the  life,  writings,  and  philosophical  specula- 
tions of  this  celebrated  divine,  see  chapter  lxrix.  in  the 
1 1 tli  volume  of  the  Encycloptedia  MetropolUana,j>. 793, 
Sec,  entitled  '/'/unmix  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hampden  of  Oxford,  whore 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  Oxf. 
i  838,  contain  a  valuable  survey  <>('  that  sj  stem.  \ 
(titter,  ubi  supra*  vol.  i\-  p.  257  354,  presenting  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  philosophical  and  religious  vl 

this  '•  doctor  ai;g(  liens.'*      R, 

5  Concerning  Honavcntur.!,  the  patron  saint  of  Lyons 


minds,  acute  and  superior  understandings, 
and  uncommon  penetration  in  regard  to 
abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  no  candid 
man  will  deny,  although  they  assented  to 
various  things  which  are  incorrect.  Of  the 
others  who  prosecuted  the  same  species  of 
theology,  a  long  list  appears  in  which  are 
found  men  of  subtlety  and  dexterity.  That 
age  held  in  reputation  William  of  Paris,  a 
man  of  acuteness;'1  Alexander  Hales,  the 
expounder  of  Aristotle;5  Robert  Capito,0 


in  France,  see  Colonia's  Hist.  T J  tier,  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon,  tome  ii.  p.  307  ;  fli.<r.  de  la  Vie  et  die  Cidte  de 
S.  Bona  venture,  par  un  Religieux  Cordelier,  Lyons, 
1747,  8vo.  [John  Bonaventura  (called  Eustachius  and 
Eutychius  in  Greek)  was  born  of  honourable  parentage 
at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany,  a.d.  1221,  and  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  1243.  He  studied  and  gave  lectures  oil 
the  Sentences  at  Paris,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1255.  The  next  year  he  was  unanimously 
elected  general  of  his  order,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death  and  filled  with  great  advantage  to  the  frater- 
nity. He  was  called  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  and  was  a 
man  esteemed  and  confided  in  by  every  one.  In  1272 
the  cardinals,  being  unable  to  agree  upon  a  new  pontifY, 
submitted  the  election  to  Bonaventura,  who  nominated 
Theobald  of  Liegi  or  G  egory  X.  In  1274  Gregory 
created  Bonaventura  cardinal  bishop  of  Alba,  and 
called  htm  to  the  general  council  of  Lyons.  He  died  at 
Lyons  while  the  council  was  in  session,  July  15th,  a.d. 
1274,  aged  53.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Pope, 
the  emperor,  and  the  whole  council-  Bonaventura  was 
a  scholar,  a  man  of  an  acute  mind,  a  good  writer,  and 
a  very  devout  man.  He  united  mystic  with  scholastic 
theology,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  practical 
religion.  His  works  as  printed  at  Rome,  1558,  in  eight 
volumes,  fol.  comprise  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
a  full  comment  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  a  great 
number  of  tracts,  chiefly  on  ascetic  and  practical  sub- 
jects, letters,  sermons,  &c. — Mur. 

4  See  especially  the  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, torn.  vii.  p.  '.)'>.  [William  of  Paris,  D.D.  was 
born  at  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne  (and  thence  called  Wil- 
liam Alvernus),  became  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine, 
and  was  bishop  of  Paris  from  a.d.  1228  till  his  death, 
March  29th,  1249.  His  Avorks  were  printed  by  Ferro- 
neus,  Orleans,  1<>7;,  in  two  volumes,  fol.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  tracts  on  moral  and  practical  subjects;  yet 
there  are  several  on  dogmatic  theology.  He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Matthew  Paris,  the  historian,  as  he 
too  often  is  in  tie  throughout  the  original  of 
this  work  of  Mosh  ugh  the  mistake  no  doubt  of 
the  printer. — Mur. 

5  Alexander  Hales  or  De  Hales  was  an  Englishman 
of  Gloucestershire,  but  was  early  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  (lie  study  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy and  canon  law  and  in  teaching  them  to  others. 
He  was  called  the  Irrefragable  Doctor.  He  was  a 
Franciscan,  flourished  about  a.d.  1230,  and  died  at 
Paris,  August  27,  12  15.  His  works  as  published  sepa- 
rately consist  of  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures. 
commentaries  on  certain  books  of  Aristotle,  commen- 
taries on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  a  system  of  theo- 
logy, and  a  few  tracts.— After, 

e  Concerning  him,  Wood  has  written  largely,  Antiq. 
(>.>>,, i.  torn.  i.  p.  81,  105.      [Robert   QroSBQtCtC   or    <  Ss 
pito  was  horn  at  Stradhrooli  In  Suffolk,  and  edi 
at  Oxford  and  Paris.     Returning  to  England  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  I.<  icesU  r.  and  then  bUhop  of  Lin- 
coln from  a.i>.  1236  till  his  death,  October  9th 

1  [•  w  ;;s  a  man  of  gTI  kJ  l<  truing  and  of  an  Lndepi  ndent 

mind.  The  physical  loiencea;  law,  divinity,  and  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  all  engaged  bis  atten- 
tion. He  resibted  tie  domination  of  the  pope,  and 
laboured  to  reform  th<  clergy.  His  writings  consist 
of  translations,  oonunanti  on  Iristotleand  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  sermons,  letters,  ami  other  tracts, 
moM  of  which  still  remain  In  manuscript.  '  ■"'  :l  AiM 
account  of  him.  see  Vlllner's  Church  History,  eent 
rill,  c.  7. — Mur, 
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CENTURY  XIII. 


[Part  ii. 


Thomas  Cantipratensis,1  John  Peckhain,2 
William  Durand,3  Roger  Bacon,4  Richard 
Middleton,5  JEgidius  de  Colonna,6  Arm  and 


1  Thomas  Cantipratensis  was  born  of  noble  parents  at 
Lewe  near  Brussels,  studied  under  Al  bert  the  Great  at 
Cologne,  became  a  regular  canon  at  Cantimpre  near 
Camhray,  and  afterwards  a  Dominican  monk,  subprior 
at  Louvain,  and  a  bishop,  suffragan,  and  assistant  to 
the  bishop  of  Cambray.  He  nourished  a.d.  1255.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  Bonum  Universale  de  Apibus; 
in  which  he  gives  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  all  orders 
of  men,  deriving  his  illustrations  from  bees.  He  also 
wrote  several  lives  of  reputed  saints. — Mur. 

2  John  Peckham  was  born  of  low  parentage  at 
Chichester  in  Sussex,  Dugland,  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  became  a  Franciscan,  taught  with  applause 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Rome.  While  at  Rome, 
a.d.  1278,  the  pope  created  him  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  his  arrival  in  England  the  pope  demanded 
of  him  4,000  marks  of  silver  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
see.  Peckham  had  to  pay  it.  He  next  had  conten- 
tion with  the  archbishop  of  York.  He  became  vastly 
rich,  founded  a  college,  raised  his  relatives  to  affluence, 
and  died  about  a.d.  J 291.  He  wrote  Collectanea  Bib- 
liorum,  and  forty-seven  synodical  decrees  which  have 
been  published,  and  a  number  of  theological  tracts 
which  remain  in  manuscript. —  Mur. 

3  William  Durand,  LL.D.  was  born  in  Provence, 
France,  of  noble  parents.  He  studied  the  civil  and 
canon  laws  at  Bologna,  and  took  his  doctorate  there. 
He  also  taught  law  at  Bologna  and  Mutina,  and  be- 
came so  famous  as  a  pleader  that  he  was  called  the 
father  of  practice.  He  was  auditor-general  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  canon  of  Beauvais,  and  dean  of  Chax-- 
tres.  In  1274  he  was  the  pope's  proctor  at  the  general 
council  of  Lyons.  Nicolaus  III.  made  him  governor 
of  the  papal  dominions  with  the  title  of  rector  and 
count  of  the  patrimony.  In  this  capacity  he  com- 
manded successfully  in  several  battles.  In  12S6  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Mende  in  France.  In  1296  the 
pope  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Saracens  in  the 
East ;  but  he  died  at  Nicotia  in  Cyprus.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  a  profound  jurist,  and  a  respectable  theo- 
logian. He  wrote  Speculum  Juris,  a  large  work,  Re- 
pertorium  Juris,  extracted  from  the  preceding,  Ratio- 
nale Divinorum  Qjficiorum,  also  some  law  tracts. — 
Mur. 

*  .^ee  above,  p.  442,  note  7.  Roger  Bacon  was  nobly 
born  at  Ilchester,  Somersetshire,  England,  about  a.d. 
1206.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  then  at  Paris,  where 
he  took  his  degree.  Languages,  history,  law,  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  theology,  were  his  pursuit.  Return- 
ing to  England  he  taught  at  Oxford,  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  devoted  himself  to  the  physical  sciences, 
expended  much  time  and  money  on  experiments  in 
optics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  was  esteemed  a 
magician,  and  confined  many  years  as  such  to  a 
monastery.  He  died  about  the  year  1284,  aged  78, 
and  was  buried  at  Oxford.  His  Opus-  Ma  jus  addressed 
to  pope  Clement  IV.  contains  an  abstract  by  his  own 
hand  of  all  the  works  he  had  then  published,  and 
nearly  supersedes  the  necessity  of  reading  any  of  his 
other  printed  works. — Mur. 

3  Richard  Middleton  or  De  Mediavilla,  the  Doctor 
solidus  et  copiosus,  was  an  English  Franciscan  monk 
and  theologian,  who  first  studied  philosophy,  law,  and 
theology  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  where  he 
obtained  a  high  reputation.  In  the  year  1282  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  provincial 
of  his  order  to  try  the  cause  of  Peter  John  Olivi, 
which  trial  has  been  censured.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  taught  with  great  applause  at  Oxford,  and 
died  about  a.d.  1300.  He  wrote  four  books  of  ques- 
tions on  Lombard's  Sentences,  and  Quodlibita  Theolo- 
gica,  containing  eighty  questions  in  theology,  both  of 
which  works  have  been  published;  also  commentaries 
on  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  some 
tracts  which  are  not  published. —  Mur. 

(i  .Fgidius  Colonna  or  De  Columna,  the  Doctor  Fun- 
datisximus,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Colonna,  studied  at  Rome  and  in  other  places, 
became  an  Augustinian  eremite  monk,  was  invited  to 
Paris  to  be  tutor  to  prince  Philip,  son  of  Philip  the 
Bold,  and  taught  many  years  in  the  university  of 
Paris.    In  1292  he  was  made  prior-general  of  his  order. 


de  Bello  Visu,"  and  others.  But  none  of 
these  attained  to  equal  renown  with  the 
triumvirate  above  mentioned.  Hugo  de 
S.  Caro  was  thought  to  have  done  much 
to  advance  sacred  knowledge  by  his  Con- 
cordance to  the  holy  scriptures.8  "William 
of  St.  Amour  waged  war  with  boldness 
and  resolution,  but  not  successfully,  upon 
the  fraternities  which  sought  renown  for 
piety  in  mendicity.9  Humbert  de  Ro- 
manis  endeavoured  by  his  writings  to  guide 
the  conduct  and  regulate  the  lives  of  the 
monks.10  \Villiam  Perald  acquired  very 
high  reputation  in  that  age  by  his  Summa 
Virtutum  et  Vitiorum.11  Raymund  Mar- 
tini still  lives  in  his  Pugio  Fidei,  or  his 
work  against   the   Jews   and   Saracens.12 


In  1296  Boniface  VIII.  made  him  archbishop  of 
Bourges.  Whether  he  became  a  cardinal  or  not  has  been 
disputed.  He  died  a.d.  131G,  aged  69.  His  writings 
are  very  numerous  though  but  partially  published,  and 
never  collectively.  They  are  on  scholastic  theology, 
dialectics,  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  vindications 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  and  numerous 
other  tracts. — Mur. 

7  Armand  of  Bellevue  or  Da  Bello  Visu  was  a 
Dominican  monk,  born  at  Bologna,  and  master  of  the 
sacred  palace  at  Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
near  the  end  of  this  century.  His  works  are  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  meditations,  prayers,  sermons, 
and  an  explanation  of  difficult  terms  in  theology  and 
philosophy. — Mur. 

8  Hugo  of  St.  Cher,  D.D.  or  De  Sancto  Caro.  a 
Dominican  monk,  was  born  in  Dauphiny,  and  studied 
at  Paris,  was  papal  ambassador  to  Constantinople 
under  Gregory  IX.,  became  provincial  of  his  order 
for  France,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1245,  after 
which  he  was  repeatedly  papal  legate,  especially  to 
Germany.  Pie  died  a.d.  1260.  His  works  are.  Pos- 
tillce  or  a  brief  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible, 
Venice,  1600,  in  eight  volumes,  sermons  for  the 
Speculum  Sacerdotum  et  Ecclesiae,  and  a  Concordance 
to  all  the  declinable  words  in  the  Latin  Bible,  to  which 
Conrad  of  Halberstadt  added  the  particles,  about  a.l\ 
1290,  and  which  has  been  often  printed. — Mur. 

u  William  of  St.  Amour  or  De  S.  Amore.  He  was 
a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  one  of  the  leading  doctors 
at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  the  con- 
troversy between  the  university  and  the  Dominicans 
he  stood  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  The  pope  ordered 
him  to  be  degraded  and  banished  in  1256.  But  sup- 
ported by  the  university  he  held  his  ground,  and  fought 
more  eagerly.  See  above,  p.  454.  His  works  were 
published  at  Constance  (Paris),  1632,  4to. —  Mur. 

10  Humbert  de  Romanis  or  of  Romans  in  Em- 
became  a  Dominican  monk  while  studying  at  Paris, 
a.d.  1225,  was  made  general  of  the  order  in  1254, 
resigned  the  office  1263,  and  died  in  1274.  He  wrote 
Instructions  for  monks,  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  two  hundred  sermons  on  various  sub- 
jects, lives  of  monks,  on  the  three  monastic  vows, 
and  on  the  erudition  of  preachers.  Most  of  these  are 
in  the  Eiolioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxv. —  Mur. 

11  See  Colonia,  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  I'ille  de  Lyon,  tome 
ii.  p.  322,  &c.  [William  Perald  or  Peralt,  i.e.  De 
Petra  Alta,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne.  became 
a  Dominican  monk  in  1219,  and  some  say  archbishop 
of  Lyons  in  1272.  He  died  in  1275.  His  Summa  de 
Virtutibus  et  Vitiis  has  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. This  is  his  only  work  known,  unless  he  is  the 
author  of  the  sermons  for  the  year  ascribed  to  William 
of  Paris.—  Mur. 

13  Raymund  Martini  or  Des  Martins,  a  Catalonian, 
and  a  very  celebrated  Dominican  monk  who  flourished 
in  Spain,  a.d.  1273.  At  the  suggestion  of  Raymond 
de  Pcnnafort,  general  of  his  order,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  Pugio  Fidei  (Dagger  of  the  Faith),  in  which 
he  confutes  the  Jews  and  Saracens  out  of  their  own 
writers.     It  is  a  learned  work,   was  long   the   chief 


Chap,  ii.] 
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John  of  Paris  deserves  an  honourable 
place  among  the  defenders  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  because  he  contended  for  the 
power  of  temporal  sovereigns  against  the 
machinations  of  the  pontiffs,  and  because 
he  openly  professed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  prevailing  doctrine  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.1 

arsenal  for  other  writers  against  the  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans, and  was  printed  with  notes  by  Voisin,  Paris, 
1651,  fol.  and  Lips.  1687,  fol.— Mur. 

1  His  Determinatio  de  S.  Ccena  was  published  by 
Peter  Allix,  London,  168G,  8vo.  See  Echard's  Scrip- 
tores  Dominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  501,  &c.  ;  Baluze,  Vitce 
Pnntif.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  4,  576,  577,  &c. — [John  of 
Paris  was  a  Dominican  monk  and  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian of  Paris,  about  a.u.  1200.  When  Boniface  VIII. 
attacked  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  John  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  king  in  a  tract,  De  Regia  Potes- 
tate  et  Papuli.  While  he  was  preaching  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  order  and  giving  theological  lectures  in 
the  schools  with  much  applause,  he  advanced  the  idea 
that  possibly  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist  was  by 
impanation  or  uniting  himself  to  the  elements,  and  not 
by  a  transmutation  of  their  substance  ;  the  masters  of 
Paris  cried  out  against  him.  He  was  condemned  of 
error,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  lecture ;  but  he 
appealed  to  the  pope,  went  to  Rome,  and  died  soon 
after  his  arrival,  a.d.  1304.  His  tract,  De  Regia  Po- 
i'  tab  et  Papali,  is  in  Goldast's  Monarch.  Imp.  torn. 
ii.  p.  107. 

Besides  those  named  by  Mosheim,  Cave  notices  the 
following  Latin  writers  of  this  century: — 

Sylvester  Giraldus,  called  Cambrensis  from  his 
country,  and  Barrius  from  his  family.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  de  Barri,  and  born  at  Mainarpu  near 
Pembroke  in  South  AVales,  England.  His  uncle  David, 
bishop  of  Man,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Brechin.  He 
went  to  Paris  for  study,  and  there  taught  theology  in 
the  English  college  three  years.  On  his  return  he 
made  some  figure  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  In  1185 
he  attended  the  Prince  John,  commanding  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Wexford, 
which  he  refused.  He  continued  some  time  in  Ire- 
land to  examine  its  geography  and  antiquities ;  then 
returned  to  Wales,  where  he  composed  his  history. 
Afterwards  he  accompanied  Baldwin,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  In  1198 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Man  ;  and  a  controversy  aris- 
ing respecting  that  see,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  year 
1300,  and  finally  lost  his  prelacy.  He  lived  to  be  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  His  printed  works  are,  a  Topography  of 
Ireland,  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English, 
Travels  in  Cambria  (Wales),  and  a  Description  of 
Cambria ;  all  extant  in  the  Scriptores  X.  Anglici, 
Francf.  1602,  fol.  Several  of  his  theological  produc- 
tions remain  in  manuscript. 

Gervasius,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, well  acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  history, 
lie  flourished  a.u.  1201,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
conflagration  and  repair  of  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, sketches  of  the  dissensions  between  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  the  archbishop  Baldwin,  a  Chroni- 
cle of  English  history  from  a.d.  1112  to  a.d.  W'M, 
and  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from 
Augustine  to  Hubert  inclusive  ;  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Sen  Ingliei,  Lond.  1652,  fol. 

William    de    Seligniaco,   mad  !"    Auxerre 

a.d.    1206,   and   afterwards    bishop  of   Paris  till  his 
1223.     He  wrote  a 
■ology),  printed  at  l'aris,  1500. 

Arnold  of  Bild  ad  abbot  of  Lubec  floi 

a.d.  1209,  and  c  I  Hi  Unol  I's  < 'hi  . 

1171  to  12  19.     i  I  mthority  in 

nlc  affairs,  bat  not  hi  other  ,  Bis  continuation 
is  published,  In  some  editions  imperfect,  with  ".  1- 
mold. 

41.  iloni,  i  canon  i 
i:i  thi  i>.  1210,  baa  left  us  Q 

sermons  on  the  ■ 

:  t    de    Montr  up    Kolu-rt   da  Toi  inn 

St.  Michael  de  Monte  In  the  diocese  of  Avram 


Normandy.  Some  think  he  flourished  a.d.  1210,  but 
others  make  htm  to  have  died  a.d.  118G.  The  conti- 
nuation of  the  Chronicon  of  Sigebert  Gemblacensis, 
from  1112  to  a.d.  1210,  or  at  least  to  a.d.  1182,  is 
ascribed  to  hirn.  He  also  wrote  some  historical  and 
other  tracts.  All  are  published  by  D'Achery,  in  Ap- 
pend, ad  Opp.  Guiberti,  Paris,  1651,  and  in  his  Spici- 
legium. 

Willibrand  of  Oldenburg,  canon  of  Hildesheim  a.d. 
1211.  After  visiting  Palestine  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  that  country,  published  by  Leo  Allatius, 
Symmicta,  par.  i.  p.  104. 

Helinandus,  a  Frenchman,  who  after  a  dissolute 
life  became  a  Cistercian  monk  at  Mons  Frigidus,  in 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  He  flourished  a.d.  1212,  and 
died  a.d.  1227.  His  great  work  or  Chronicle  from  the 
Creation  to  a.d.  1204,  with  some  sermons,  martyrdoms 
of  saints,  &c.  was  published  by  Tissier,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Cisterciensis,  and  by  Surius. 

Alexander  Neckam,  born  at  St.  Albans,  studied  in 
England,  visited  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy, 
returned  to  St.  Albans,  removed  to  Exeter,  became  a 
canon  regular  of  St.  A  ugustine,  and  was  abbot  there 
from  1215  till  his  death,  a.d.  1227.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  were  never 
published  but  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Honorius  III.  pope  a.d.  121G — 1227,  famous  for  his 
zeal  for  crusades  against  the  Saracens  and  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  for  excommunicating  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  has  left  us  nineteen  epistles,  extant  in  the 
Collections  of  Councils,  Baluze's  Miscellanea,  ai.d 
Wadding's  Annates. 

Antonius  de  Padua,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  who 
removed  to  Italy,  lived  at  Padua,  became  a  Franciscan 
theologian  and  preacher,  was  called  to  Rome  ard 
honoured  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  died  a.d. 
1231.  He  was  a  weak  man  though  a  popular  preacher. 
Many  of  his  sermons  and  mystic  expositions  of  the 
scripture  have  been  published. 

Jordan,  of  Saxon  origin,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Mentz,  became  a  Dominican  monk  in  1220,  provincial 
of  his  order  for  Lombardy  in  1222,  and  general  of  the 
order  in  1223.  He  died  about  1236,  leaving  a  tract  on 
the  origin  of  his  order,  and  one  or  two  devotional 
works. 

Csesarius,  a  German,  who  became  a  Cistercian 
monk  at  Heisterback,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  a  .  d 
1119,  was  made  master  of  the  novices  there,  and  then 
prior  of  a  monastery  near  Bonn.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1225,  and  wrote  De  Miraculis  et  Visionibut  sui  Tern- 
poris,  in  twelve  Books  or  Dialogues  (full  of  fables), 
a  life  of  St.  Engelbert,  bishop  of  Cologne,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  ;  all  of  which  have  been  published. 

Gregory  IX.  pope  a.d.  1227—1241,  famous  for  his 
conflicts  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  works, 
consisting  of  numerous  epistles  and  decrees,  were  col- 
lected and  published  with  notes  by  Pamelius,  Antw. 
1572,  fol. 

John  Algrin,  a  French  divine,  dean  of  Amiens,  chan- 
tor  of  Abbeville,  archbishop  of  Besan<;on  in  1225,  and 
a  cardinal  a.d.  1227,  after  which  he  was  sent  into 
Spain  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens.  He 
died  a.d.  1236.  His  commentary  on  the  Canticles  was 
printed,  Paris,  1521,  fol. 

Raymund  de  Pennaforti  or  De  Rupe-Forti,  a  Catalo- 
nian  of  Barcelona,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
Arragon  and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  born  a.d.  1 175, 
taught  canon  law  at  Bologna,  became  canon  and 
deacon  of  Barcelona,  a  Dominican  monk,  sen 
papal  court  in  the  department  of  confessions,  was  gene- 
ral of  his  order  a.d.   1238—1240,  resigned  and  t 
the  archbishopric  of  Tarragona  and  some  oth.  t 
and  died  a.d.  1275,  aged  one  hundred  years.    lie  wrote 

i  de  Casibtu  Panitentiali  P 

et  Matrimonia,  printed  with  notes,  l'ri'.iourg,  16 
compiled  by  order  of  Gregory  IX.  the  part  of  tfa 

rit  Canonici  called Lwruv,  D  cretalium,  or  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory. 

Philip  Grevius,  chancellor  of  the  universil 

.n.  1230,  has  left  u    330  sermons  on  the  ] 
of  David,  printed,  Pari 

cist  in  liKum .-i  ript. 

Conr  id  i  t'    Marpurg,   a  i'"1    Domi 

ofThuringla.  EL  flourished  i.d.  1230,  aud  wrote  the 
life  and  mu  ■  lizabcth,  his  patroness,  pul 

o  Allatius,  Symmii  /'/.  par.  i.  p 
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rick  II.  and  the  defender  of  his  rights  against  the  Pope. 
He  made  a  public  speech  against  the  papal  encroach- 
ments in  a  diet  at  Pavia,  a.d.  1239,  and  was  the  empe- 
ror's ambassador  and  advocate  in  the  council  of  Lyons, 
a.d.  1245.  His  six  books  of  epistles  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  emperor  Frederick  were  first  published, 
Basil,  1566,  8vo. 

Edmund  llich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1234 
—  1240.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  as  his  foun- 
dations at  Oxford  declare,  and  a  zealous  reformer  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy. 
He  went  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tions in  the  church,  spoke  boldly  there,  incurred  enmity 
and  a  heavy  hue,  returned  discouraged,  resigned  his 
office,  and  went  to  France  where  he  died.  In  1456  he 
was  canonized  as  a  saint.  His  Speculum  Ecclesicz  is  in 
the  Biblioth.  Pair.  torn.  xxv.  and  his  twelve  ecclesias- 
tical laws  are  in  Lindwood's  Provinciate  Angliczim. 

Lucas,  a  Spaniard  of  Leon,  who  after  travelling  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  was  in  123G  made  bishop 
of  Tuy  in  Gallicia,  Spain.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of 
the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  printed  in  the  Biblioth. 
Pair.  torn.  xxv.  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Isidore, 
published  by  Mabillon  and  Bolandus,  and  continued  the 
Chro7iicon  of  Isidore  to  his  own  times,  extant  in  Schott's 
Hispania  Iltustrata,  torn.  iv. 

Godefridus,  a  German  monk  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Pantaleon  within  the  city,  Cologne.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1237,  and  wrote  Annals  from  a.d.  1162  to  a.d.  1237, 
published  by  Freher,  Scriptores  Genuanici,  torn.  i. 
p.  239. 

Innocent  IV.  pope  a.d.  1243 — 1254,  a  very  ambitious 
and  arrogant  pontiff.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
five  books  of  Decretals,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
epistles  which  are  extant  in  the  Collections  of  Coun- 
cils and  in  Wadding's  Annates  and  Regestum  Ponti- 
ficum. 

John  de  S.  Geminiano,  a  Dominican  monk,  intimate 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  an  eminent  theologian  and 
preacher  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1244.  Gregory  IX. 
sent  him  to  preach  up  a  crusade  in  the  region  about 
Naples  against  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  Summa 
de  JLremplis  et  Rerum  Similitudinibus  was  often  pub- 
lished and  particularly  Cologne,  1670,  4to.  His  funeral 
and  quadragesimal  sermons  have  also  been  published. 

Peter,  the  son  of  Cassiodorus,  was  an  English  knight 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  J 250.  His  epistle  to  the 
English  church,  advising  it  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  in  the  Catalogus  Testkan 
>  'eritatis,  p.  365. 

Theobald  Stampensis,  an  English  secular  priest  who 
perhaps  flourished  a.d.  1^50,  by  some  placed  much  ear- 
lier, has  left  five  epistles,  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium, 
torn.  iii. 

David  de  Augusta,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Augsburg, 
a.d.  1250,  wrote  some  directions  for  monks,  extant  in 
the  Biblioth.  Pairum.  torn.  XXY. 

John  Seneca,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  rector  of  the 
church  of  Halberstadt,  a.d.  1250.  When  Clement  IV. 
demanded  a  tenth  of  all  clerical  salaries  in  France  and 
Germany  for  a  crusade  to  Palestine  a.d.  1865,  John 
resisted  openly  and  accused  the  pontiff  of  avarice,  for 
which  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  He  died 
-' ■'■>■■  1267.  His  commentary  on  the  Deeretum  of  Gra- 
tian  has  been  often  printed  with  the  text. 

Gertrude,  a  German  Benedictine  nun  at  Rodalsdorf, 
abbess  there  in  1251,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hel- 
denfen  where  she  died  a.d.  l§90.  she  wrote  in  Ger- 
man Exercilia  Sviritttalia,  which  being  translated  into 
Latin  were  published  with  the  works  of  Mechtilda,  a 
contemporary  sister  in  the  same  nunn 

Robert  de  Sorbona  or  De  Sorbonne,  confessor  or  at 
least  chaplain  to  St.  Lewis,  King  of  Prance,  a  canon 
first  at  Xoissons  and  then  at  Pari-;.  In  i,  .  iar  1252  he 
founded  the  divini  i  bonne  in  the 

university  of  Paris.  He  died  aft  r  the  year  1271  leaving 
three  devotional  tracts— v.: 

and  the  journey  to  Paradise,  extant  In  the  Biblioth. 
Pairum,  torn.  xxv. 

Eteinerius  Saccho  of  Phxcentia,  a  distinguished 
philosopher  and  theologian,  lie  was  first  a  leading 
man  among  the  Waldenses  [Cathari.— A.},  but  aban- 
doning them  he  became  a  Dominican  monk  and  Inqui- 
sitor-general. He  flourished  \.i>.  I2~>t  and  died  in 
1259.  He  wrote  Swnma  ie  Calharit  et  Leonittis,  ex- 
tant in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxv.  and  with  the 
notes  of  Gretser,  Ingolst.  1614,  Ito. 

Alexander  IV.  Pope  a.D.    1251  —  1261,  has   left  us 


nearly  three  hundred  epistles,  three  of  which  are  in  the 
Concilia,  and  the  rest  in  Wadding's  Annates  and  Rc- 
gest.  Pontif. 

Albert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Stade  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bremen,  and  a.d.  1232  abbot  there  till 
1 236,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  resigned  his  abbacy  in 
1240,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  at  length  general  of 
the  latter  order.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  the 
creation  to  a.d.  1256,  which  is  better  than  most  others. 
It  was  printed  at  Helmst.  1587,  4to,  and  Wittemb.  1608, 
4to. 

John  Guallensis  or  Wallis,  an  English  Franciscan 
monk  of  Worcester,  who  taught  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  and  was  called  the  Arbor 
Vita?  or.  account  of  his  excellent  doctrines.  He  flou- 
rished a.d.  1260  and  died  at  Paris  in  a  year  not  ascer- 
tained. His  religious  works  were  all  published  at 
Lyons,  1511,  fol.  Some  others  of  his  works  on  canon 
law  have  also  been  published. 

Bonaventura  Brocardus  of  Strasburg,  a  Dominican 
monk  who  went  into  the  East,  and  resided  long  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  century.  His  description  of 
places  in  the  Holy  Land  was  printed,  Ingolst.  1604,  4to, 
Cologne,  1624,  8vo,  and  often  elsewhere. 

Urban  IV .  was  papal  legate  in  Pomerania,  Prussia, 
Livonia,  and  Germany,  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  a.d.  1261 — 1264  pope.  His  paraphrase  on  the  50th 
Psalm  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  two  of  his  epistles 
are  in  the  Concilia,  and  twenty-four  others  in  Wad- 
ding's Annales  and  Regest.  Pontif. 

Henry  de  Segusio,  bishop  of  Ambrun  before  a.d. 
1258,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  a.d.  1262,  died  a.d. 
1271,  so  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  both  civil  and 
canon  law  that  he  was  called  Fons  et  Splendor  Juris. 
He  wrote  Summa  Utriusque  Juris  which  is  often  called 
Aurea  Summa  Hostiensis,  and  an  exposition  of  the  six 
books  of  the  Decretals  ;  both  have  been  printed. 

Clement  IV.  pope  a.d.  1265—1268,  has  left  us  nume- 
rous epistles  and  bulls,  extant  in  various  collections  cf 
documents. 

Gilbert  or  Guibert,  a  Franciscan  monk  and  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  a.d.  1270.  Seve- 
ral of  his  tracts  are  extant. 

Nicolaus  Hanapus,  a  Dominican  monk,  pcenitentiary 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
died  at  Ptolemais,  a.d.  1288.     His  Biolia  Pav. 
or   Examples    of  Virtue    and  Vice,    has  been   often 
printed. 

Gregory  X.  pope  a.d.  1271 — 1276,  has  left  us  twenty- 
five  epistles. 

Robert  Eilwarbius  (Kilwarby)  studied  at  Oxford 
and  Paris,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  a.d.  1272,  went  to  Rome  in  1277,  was  made 
a  cardinal,  and  died  in  12«0.  He  left  a  number  of 
theological  and  scientific  works  preserved  in  manu- 
script but  never  published. 

Innocent  V.  pope  a.d.   1276,  during   five  months, 
left  a  Compendium  Theologize,  and  a  Comment, 
the  four  books  of  Sentences. 

John  XXI.  (or  XIX.)  pope  a.d.  1276— 128S,  has  left 
several  epistles,  some  treatises  on  logic,  and  one  on  the 
cure  of  diseases,  which  have  been  published. 

Henry  of  Ghent  or  Gandavensis,  long  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  called 
Doctor  Solemnis.  He  died  a.d.  1293,  leavi:. 
Theologid,  Quodlibeta  Theologica  on  the  four  books 
of  Sentences,  De  J'iris  Ulustribus,  cr  an  account  of 
ecclesiastical  authors;  besides  several  other  works 
never  printed. 

Udalric   Ulric,   a    German   of    Strasburg,    pupil   of 
Albertus  the  Great,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  thet 
of  Paris,  died  prematurely  about  a.d.   12S0,  leaving  a 
Compendium  of  Theology,  besides  other  works  net 
printed. 

Mechtildis,  a  German  lady  of  high  family  and  a 
Benedictine  nun  of  1 1  She  flourished  a.d. 

1280,  and  died  before  ad.  1290.  Her  Revelation  or 
five  books  of  spiritual  grace,  composed  in  German  and 
translated  into  Latin,  were  published  with  other  works 
of  a  similar  character,  Paris,  1513.  and  Cologne,  1536. 

Guido  Baifius,  a  native  of  Reggio  and  a  citizen  and 
archdeacon  of  Bologna,  an  eminent  jurist,  nourished 
a.d.  1283.  He  wrote  three  books  of  Commentaries 
entitled  the  Rosarium,  on  the  five  books  of  the  Decre- 
tals, published,  Venice,  1580. 

Nicolaus  IV.  pope  a.d.  1288 — 1292,  left  numerous 
epistles,  many  of  which  are  published  by  Bzovius  and 
Wadding;   besides   commentaries  on  the   Scriptures, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1.  The  inveterate  defects  of  the  pre- 
vailing religion,  though  verv  great  and 
fundamental,  were  yet  increased  by  con- 
siderable accessions.  The  Greeks  and 
Orientals  were  gradually  diverted  more 
and  more  from  the  principles  of  truth  and 
rectitude  by  their  hatred  of  the  Latins,  by 
their  immoderate  veneration  for  the  fathers 
and  antiquity,  by  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  heedlessness  and  stupidity 
of  their  prelates.  Among  the  Latins,  be- 
sides the  sovereign  pontiffs  who  it  appears 
would  tolerate  nothing  which  was  even 
remotely  injurious  to  their  majesty  and 
authority,  the  scholastic  doctors,  among 
whom  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks 
stood  foremost  and  were  the  most  subtile, 
by  philosophising,  disputing,  dividing,  and 
distinguishing,    exceedingly   obscured   the 


and    theological    treatises    and  sermons,  never   pub- 
lished. 

Theodoric  de  Apoldia.  a  native  of  Erfurth  and  a 
Dominican  monk,  v,-ho  nourished  a.d.  1289.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  A  ndrew  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  widow  of  Lewis,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
published  by  Canisius,  Lectiones  Jlntiq.  par.  ii.  p.  147|; 
also  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  published  by  Surius,  at  August  5th. 

Augustinus  Triumphus,  of  Ancona,  an  Augustinian 
eremite  monk,  who  spent  several  years  at  the  university 
of  Paris  but  more  at  Venice,  and  at  last  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Naples,  where  he  died  a.d.  1298,  aged  85. 
He  wrote  Summa  de  Potentate  Ecclesiastica,  published. 
Rome,  1479,  4to,  and  1582,  fol.  several  devotional 
pieces,  a  book  of  extracts  from  St.  Augustine,  besides 
several  theological  works,  extensive  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  many  sermons,  never  published. 

"William  Major,  a  Frenchman,  pcenitentiary  of  Angers, 
and  bishop  of  the  same,  a.d.  1290—1314.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  episcopacy  up  to  the  year  before  his 
death ;  published  by  D'Achery,  Spicileg'.  torn.  x. 

Guido,  of  noble  birth  in  Burgundia,  studied  theology 
and  canon  law  nine  years  at  Paris  and  Orleans,  and 
after  filling  several  other  offices  was  abbot  of  St.  Ger- 
main of  Auxerre,  from  a.d.  1277  to  1309,  when  he 
1  his  office  and  lived  a  retired  life  till  his  death 
in  1313.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  abbots  of  his 
monastery  from  a.d.  11S9  to  1277,  published  by  Labbe, 
Biblioth.  Nov.  MS.  torn.  i. 

Henry  f according  to  some,  Amandus)  Suso,  of  noble 
birth  in  Swabia,  a  distinguished  Dominican  theologian 
and  lecturer  at  Constance,  who  flourished  A.D. 
ami  died  about  the  close  of  the  century.  He  wrote 
various  tracts,  epistles,  and  sermons,  in  German,  which 
Surius  translated  into  Latin  and  published,  Cologne, 
1568, 

bee  VIII.  pope  a.d.   1294—1303,  has  left  nu- 
and  bulls  published  by  Bzovius  and 
Wadd  which 

rttri»  C'luoniri. 

early  as    i  d.  1873,  and  abb  I   of    Ldmont  in  Styria 
:.     He  wrote  an  heroic  poem  or  pane- 
i  latlon  of  Rodulph 

on  tli  •  i  ,,,1  ftj]  0f  the  ; 

3iblioth   1'atr.  torn.  : 

canon  of  St.   Augustine  In  the  monasti    .  of  I 
!.   who   n 

ind  from  William  tl 
querorA.D.  1068  to  the  year  1304,  whlob  was  publish  .1 
among  ■  \\_  (). . 

ford,  IG87,  fol. 


simple  and  beautiful  religion  of  Christ. 
The  most  pernicious  among  them — for  all 
were  not  equal  offenders — were  those  who 
led  the  mass  of  people  to  believe  that  men 
can  perform  more  than  God  requires  of 
them,  and  that  all  religion  consists  in  the 
external  homage  of  the  lips  and  in  certain 
bodily  gestures. 

2.  In  the  fourth  and  very  full  council 
of  the  Lateran,  a.d.  1215,  Innocent  III. 
a  most  imperious  pontiff,  without  asking 
the  opinion  of  any  one,  published  seventy 
decrees,  in  which,  besides  other  enactments 
calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
pontiffs  and  to  give  importance  to  the 
clergy,  he  extended  the  religious  system 
by  adding  to  it  some  new  doctrines,  or  as 
they  are  called  articles  of  faith.  For 
whereas  there  had  hitherto  been  different 
opinions  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
Christ's  body  and  blood  are  present  in  the 
eucharist,  and  no  public  decision  had  de- 
fined what  must  be  held  and  taught  on  this 
point,  Innocent  pronounced  that  opinion 
to  be  the  only  true  one  which  is  now  uni- 
versal in  the  Romish  church ;  and  he  con- 
secrated to  it  the  hitherto  unknown  term 
Transubstantiation. l  He  also  required  it 
to  be  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  every 
one  is  bound  by  a  positive  divine  ordinance 
to  enumerate  and  confess  his  sins  to  a 
priest,  which  indeed  had  before  been  the 
opinion  of  some  doctors,  but  it  was  not  the 
public  belief  of  the  church ;  for  up  to  this 
time,  although  the  confession  of  sins  was 
held  to  be  a  duty,  yet  every  one  had  been 
at  liberty  according  to  his  pleasure  either 
to  confess  them  mentally  to  God  alone  or 
orally  to  a  priest  also.2  The  reception  of 
both  these  dogmas  as  of  divine  authority, 


1  See,  among  many  others,  Albertin,  De  Eucharistia, 
lib.  iii.  p.  972.  [The  decree  of  Innocent  is  in  Har- 
duin's  Cuncilia,  torn.  vii.  p.  16,  17:  "Una  vero  est 
fidelium  universalis  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nullus  omnino 
salvatur.  In  qua  idem  ipse  Sacerdos  et  Sacrificium 
Jesus  Christus:  cujus  corpus  et  sanguis  in  sacramento 
altaris  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini  veraciter  contincntur, 
transubstantiate,  pane  in  corpus,  et  vino  in  sanguinem, 
potestate  divina,  ut  ad  perficiendum  mysterium  unitatis 
accipiamus  de  suo  quod  accepit  ipse  de  nostro.  Et  hoc 
utiquc  sacramentum  nemo  potest  conficere,  nisi  sacer- 
dos,  qui  fuerit  rite  ordinatus  secundum  claves  cceles;..', 
quas  ipse  concessit  apostolis  et  eorum  successor  ibus 
Christus."—  Mar.  [This  ominous  and  fatal 
word  first  occurs  in  its  Latin  form,  transubstantiatio, 

•  :non  of  Ilildebcrt  of  Tours  (No.  !'•':. 
ad  Saeerdotet,  in  his  Optra,  col.  <JK"),  &q.  Bened. 
and  the  verb  transubttant tare  waa  first  phen, 

bishop  of  Autun  from  1113  to  1189,  in  bis  I 
Sacramento  Allan;,  cap.   sir.    in  the    Biblio.    Pair. 
■  .in.  xx.  p.  1879.— R. 
i  >  dlle,  De  Conj 
■  ■  rrt  i^  in  Harduii 

i>.  35,  art.    xxi.     It  is  in  this  form:  "Oranis 
atriusque  sexus  :  tquam  ad  ai 

pervenerit,  omnia  sua  boIus  \  eccata  contitcai 
dt  in  semel  in  anno,  pr->pri<>  sacerdoti  :  '  * 
sii.i  poanitentiam   stodeal  pro  riribus  adlmplei 
alioquin  <t   rlvens  ab  Ingi  tur,  •* 

as  Christ)  ^lur. 
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in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  Inno- 
cent, produced  many  regulations  and  de- 
cisions, wholly  unknown  in  the  Scriptures 
or  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and 
calculated  to  foster  superstition  rather  than 
piety. 

3.  Nothing  perhaps  will  show  more 
clearly  the  general  unsoundness  of  the 
religion  of  the  age  and  its  discordance 
with  the  Bible  than  the  history  of  the 
societies  of  Flagellants,  which  first  ori- 
ginated in  Italy  in  the  year  1260,  and 
afterwards  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe.  A  great  multitude  of  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  ages  and  both  sexes  ran 
about  the  streets  of  cities  and  country 
towns,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lashing 
miserably  their  naked  bodies;  and  they 
expected  by  this  voluntary  punishment, 
by  their  frightful  countenances  and  their 
distracted  cries,  to  procure  the  divine  com- 
passion for  themselves  and  others.1  This 
method  of  propitiating  the  Supreme  Being 
was  perfectly  accordant  with  views  enter- 
tained in  that  age  of  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion. Nor  did  these  Flagellants  do  any- 
thing but  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
monks,  and  particularly  from  the  mendi- 
cant orders.  Hence  they  were  at  first 
highly  revered  and  extolled  for  their  sanc- 
tity, and  not  by  the  populace  only  but 
even  by  their  rulers  and  governors.  But 
when  the  turbulent,  the  extravagant,  and 
those  contaminated  with  absurd  opinions, 
joined  themselves  to  the  more  decent  and 
moral  Flagellants,  the  emperors  and  the 
pontiffs  issued  decrees  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
religious  frenzy. 

4.  The  expounders  of  the  sacred  volume 
in  this  century  differed  not  at  all  from 
those  who  assumed  that  office  in  the  pre- 
vious times.  Most  of  them  declared  it 
to  be  their  aim  to  draw  out  the  internal 
juice  and  marrow  of  the  sacred  books, 
that  is,  to  elicit  their  recondite  or  secret 
sense ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  do  it 
so  clumsily,  that  a  discerning  man  can 
hardly  escape  a  nausea  while  reading  their 
commentaries.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  put  their  power  of  endurance  to  the 
test  may  peruse  the  lucubrations  of  Hugo 
of  St.  Cher,  Stephen  Langton,  and  An- 
thony of  Padua,  on  various  parts  of  the 
Bible.  None  pursued  this  course  more 
intensely  or  more  ridiculously  than  the 
mystic  doctors,  of  whom  not  one  is  so 
obtuse    but    he   can    see  clearly    in    the 


1  Schotgen,  Hitt.  Flagellantium ;  Boileau,   Hist,  de 

"am;  chap.  ix.  p.  '253.     A  drawing  descriptive  of 

this  penance  of  the  Flagellants  is  given  by  Martene, 

Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  Beni-dictins,  tome  ii.  p.   105. 

re  Muratori's  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  .Eci,  torn.  vi. 

p.  4GI>,  ftc. 


sacred  writers  all  the  principles  of  his 
mystic  theology.  Nor  were  their  opponents, 
the  scholastics,  entirely  averse  from  this 
method  of  interpretation ;  though  they 
were  at  more  pains  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  interpreters  than  to  devise 
new  ones ;  as  the  example  of  Alexander 
Hales,  "William  Alvernus,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  will  show.  They  likewise  call 
in  occasionally  the  aid  of  dialectics.  To 
assist  the  expounders  of  the  sacred  books, 
Hugo  of  St.  Cher  composed  his  index  of 
the  words  in  these  books  or  his  Concor- 
dance to  them.2  The  Dominicans  by  direc- 
tion of  Jordan,  the  general  of  their  order, 
set  forth  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  scriptures,  carefully  corrected 
by  the  older  copies.3  The  Greeks  at- 
tempted nothing  in  this  department  wor- 
thy of  notice.  But  among  the  Syrians, 
Gregory  Abulpharajus  very  learnedly  ex- 
plained a  large  portion  of  the  Bible. 4 

5.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
those  who  treated  systematically  either 
theoretical  or  practical  theology ;  for  all 
who  possessed  a  tolerable  share  of  discern- 
ment and  ability  to  write  applied  them- 
selves to  this  branch  of  theology,  and 
especially  all  those  who  taught  in  the 
schools,  among  whom  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans  held  the  first  rank.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  names  of 
these  doctors,  or  to  specify  all  their  lucu- 
brations; for  whoever  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  Albertus  Magnus  or  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  his  disciple,  knows  them 
all.  The  first  place  among  th:se  writers 
on  systematic  theology  belongs  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was  commonly  called  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools  or  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor.  For  as  soon  as  his  Summa,  or  sys- 
tem of  theology,  both  dogmatical  and 
practical,  began  to  circulate,  all  eagerly 
caught  hold  of  the  work  and  made  it,  in 
connexion  with  Lombard,  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  the  basis  of  instruction  and 
the  source  of  correct  knowledge.  Some 
indeed  have  denied  that  this  celebrated 
work  was  the  production  of  Thomas,5  but 
their  reasons  are  by  no  means  solid  and 
satisfactory.6 

6.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors 
followed  Aristotle  as  their  model,  and  ap- 

2  See  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Prccdicator.  torn. 
i.  p.  194. 

3  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Eilliotli.  EccJcs.  de  M.  Bit 
Pin,  tome  i.  p.  341. 

4  Asscman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vat.  torn.  ii.  p.  277. 

5  See  Launoi,  Trnditio  Ecclesiie  liomuncc  circa  Si- 
moniam,  p.  290. 

6  See  Nat.  Alexander,  Hist.  Ecclex.  swcul.  xiii.  p. 
3'.)]  ;  Kchard  and  Quetif's  Scrijttores  Ordinis  Prcedi- 
cator.  saecul.  xiii.  torn.  i.  p.  233,  &c.  ;  Touron's  Vie  de 
St.  Thame,  p.  Goi. 
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sources  showed  plainly  that  they  had  not 
been  carefully  studied.3  At  length  they 
relinquished  this  study  entirely  to  others, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  merely  the 
province  of  disputing  and  philosophising. 
The  outward  circumstances  of  these  doc- 
tors were  not  the  least  efficient  cause  of 
their  pursuing  such  a  course;  for  most 
of  them  were  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
monks ;  and  these  sects  held  no  property, 
possessed  no  libraries,  and  were  moreover 
required  to  lead  unsettled  and  vagrant 
lives.  Of  course,  those  who  wished  to 
make  a  figure  as  writers  were  compelled 
to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  ingenuity. 

8.  The  followers  of  the  old  divines 
deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  resist 
strenuously  these  new  dialectical  theolo- 
gians, in  proportion  as  they  instilled  cor- 
rupt and  dangerous  sentiments  into  the 
youth  in  their  schools.  For  they  not  only 
explained  the  mysteries  of  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  their  dialectics, 
subjecting  them  to  the  empire  of  reason, 
but  they  also  brought  forward  doctrines 
which  were  absolutely  impious  and  mani- 
festly hostile  to  religion ;  doctrines  relat- 
ing to  God,  to  matter,  the  world,  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul ;  and  if  any  one  taxed  them  with  the 
fact  they  were  accustomed  to  answer,  that 
these  doctrines  were  philosophically  true 
and  consonant  with  right  reason,  but  that 
they  readily  admitted  them  to  be  theologi- 
cally false.  And  hence,  throughout  this 
century,  in  all  the  universities  and  par- 
ticularly at  Paris  and  Oxford,  you  might 
see  the  ancient  and  biblical  divines  utter- 
ing decisions,  opinions,  and  treatises  in 
opposition  to  the  dialectic  theologians, 
and  both  publicly  and  privately  accusing 
them  of  corrupting  the  religion  of  the 
scriptures.4  Even  St.  Thomas' was  judged 
by  the  Parisians  to  be  unsound,  or  to 
deviate  on  many  points  from  the  simple 
truth.5  He  indeed,  though  involved  in 
various  contests,  escaped  without  harm  ; 
but  others  of  less  weight  of  character  were 
required  publicly  to  confess  their  errors 
while  alive,  or  were  severely  censured  after 
their  death. 

9.  Still  more  dangerous  to  the  scholastic 
divines  were  the  mystics,  and  all  those  who 


plied  his  principles,  both  dialectical  and 
philosophical,  to  the  investigation  and  ex- 
plication of  Christian  doctrines.  In  ex- 
plaining metaphysically  the  more  abstruse 
doctrines,  they  followed  the  opinions  of 
the  Realists.  For  this  sect  had  far  more 
followers  through  nearly  all  this  century 
than  the  Nominalists  ;  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  vast  influence  of  Alber- 
tus  and  Thomas,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Realists  at  this  time.  But  although 
these  most  lucid,  irrefragable,  seraphic, 
and  angelic  doctors,  as  they  were  called, 
may  have  viewed  themselves  as  sagacious 
and  powerful  defenders  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, yet  they  very  often  poured  darkness 
rather  than  light  upon  their  subjects.  For 
not  to  mention  their  intolerable  and  often 
ridiculous  phraseology  or  their  disgusting 
barbarity  of  style,  and  to  pass  by  their 
senseless  eagerness  for  prying  into  subjects 
inscrutable  to  man,  they  failed  in  the  very 
points  in  which  true  philosophers  ought 
least  of  all  to  be  found  defective;  for 
their  definitions  are  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  their  divisions  are  unsuitable  and 
illogical.  And  these  faults,  which  neces- 
sarily produce  confusion  of  thought  and 
obscurity  in  reasoning,  are  chargeable  on 
the  great  Thomas  himself. 

7.  This  propensity  to  examine  religious 
subjects  by  the  powers  of  reason  and  hu- 
man sagacity  greatly  lessened  the  number 
of  those  who,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients 
and  without  employing  philosophy,  were 
accustomed  to  demonstrate  religious  truths 
by  the  scriptures  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  fathers,  and  who  were  therefore  called 
biblical  divines.  Certain  pious  men  in- 
deed,1 and  even  the  Roman  pontiffs,2  seri- 
ously admonished  the  theologians,  and 
more  especially  those  of  Paris,  to  avoid 
the  subtleties  of  philosophy,  and  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  according  to  the 
scriptures  with  simplicity  and  purity,  but 
their  admonitions  were  fruitless;  for  so 
great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  metaphysics, 
dialectics,  and  philosophy,  that  no  argu- 
ments or  exhortations  could  control  it. 
The  scholastic  doctors  did  not  indeed 
wholly  disregard  the  scriptures  and  tradi- 
tion ;    but  what   they  adduce  from  these 


r.   Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  9,  12!', 
'    ft'/.   Oxon.  torn.  i.  p. 
'•ially  a  sharp   and 

rj  [X  to  the  Parisian  masters;  InBulseti 
Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.    ISO,  which  conctud 

these    words:    "  Man  Iannis    ct    districte  prSBCipimus, 

qu.it  qui  sine  iarmento   nrandanje  toientia  doceatis 

gleam  puritatem,  noo  adnlterantea  verbum  Dei 

philosophornm  tiirmrntis— scd  content]  t<  ruiini.-*  a  pa- 
trihns  Institutlfl  mentis  anditoniin  Teatromm  frnrtii 
crclesti  eloquii  saginetis,  ut  hauriant  de  fontibui  Sal- 
vatoris." 


'  FajdH'i  Aid'  ique  par  'i 

Philos.  d'  Aristote,  p.  289 ;  Simon's  Critique  d    !■>  B    - 
Hath.  Eccles.  de  M.  Hu  Pfa,  tomei.  p.  17".  i  7. 
B  M.itth.  Paris,  Bistoria  Major,  p.  541  :    I' 
///-/.  Jr.n/.   Paris*  torn.  iii.  in  n.anv  places,  but  espe- 
cially p.  :v.n.  430,  433,  172,  &c. 

'  Bee  I.aunoi.  Hist.  Qymnas.  Naoarreni,  par 
iii.  C.  cxvi.  in  his  Opp    toni.  iv.  par.  i.  p.   185  ;    Bl 
ubi  tmprm,  torn.  iv.  p.  204;  Zorniua,  OpusaUa 
torn.  1.  p,  it"):  Simon,  Lettret  Choisies,  tome  U   ; 
tce.\  Kehard's  Script,   '  '■  toni.  i.  p.  IS 
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maintained  that  piety  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  regarded,  and  that  all  discussions  on 
religious  subjects  were  to  be  discarded  ; 
for  "these  were  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
people,  and  had  most  influence  with  them. 
The  accusations  and  prejudices  of  such 
opponents,  the  dialecticians  judged  it  not 
advisable  to  repel  by  force,  but  to  conci- 
liate by  prudent  measures.  They  there- 
fore extolled  mystic  theology  with  lavish 
praises,  and  even  explained  its  principles 
in  various  treatises,  combining  it  with  the 
theology  taught  in  the  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  two  systems  were  naturally 
at  variance.  The  works  of  this  character 
by  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Robert 
Capito,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  well 
known.  Nor  did  they  blush  to  publish 
comments  en  Dionysius  himself,  the  cory- 
phaeus of  the  mystics,  whom  perhaps  they 
at  the  same  time  viewed  with  secret  con- 
tempt.1 

10.  Therefore  in  this  century  both  the 
scholastics  and  the  mystics  wrote  treatises 
on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  and  on 
the  way  in  which  the  soul  is  to  be  purified 
from  its  corruptions  ;  but,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  their  treatises  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  character.  What  the  mystics 
taught  and  recommended  as  being  a  life  of 
piety  may  be  learned  from  the  annotations  of 
George  Pachymeres  on  Dionysius,  written 
in  Greek,  and  from  the  Spiritual  Insti- 
tutes or  Compendium  of  mystic  theology 
by  Humbert  de  Romanis.  The  primary 
object  of  the  scholastics  was  to  explain  the 
nature  of  virtues  and  vices,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  Summas  [or  systems] 
of  the  virtues. and  vices  which  appeared  in 
this  age.  The  virtues  they  divide  into 
the  moral  (which  are  precisely  those  that 
Aristotle  recommended  to  his  disciples), 
and  the  theological,  of  which  there  are 
three — faith,  hope,  and  love — according  to 
the  enumeration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Corinth, 
xiii.  13.  In  explaining  both  they  spend 
more  time  on  questions  and  controversies 


1  Whether  Mosheim  has  here  stated  the  real  motives 
of  these  men  in  extolling  and  expounding  the  princi- 
ples of  the  mystics,  those  must  judge  -who  are  familiar 
with  their  writings.  Metaphysical  theology  and  mys- 
tical will  he  found  often  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  devout  in  every  age.  And  in  that  age,  the  mystics 
gave  at  least  as  good  evidence  of  deep-toned  piety  or 
of  intimate  communion  with  God  as  any  others  ;  and 
such  men  as  Bonaventura  may  easily  he  supposed  to 
have  felt  not  a  little  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
devout  contemplations.  Mho  does  not  know  how 
much  the  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  (a  mystic  of 
the  fourteenth  century)  have  heen  admired,  even  by 
Protestants,  down  to  the  present  times  ?  Besides,  those 
more  devout  scholastics  give  too  much  evidence  of 
sincerity  and  integrity  to  admit,  without  strong  proof, 
that  they  would  deliberately  and  systematically  com- 
mend and  write  books  in  defence  of  a  religious  system 
which  in  their  hearts  they  viewed  with  contempt. — 
Mvr. 


than  in  giving  direct  and  lucid  instruction. 
In  this  department  the  pre-eminence  is  due 
to  Thomas,  who  devotes  the  entire  second 
part  of  his  Summa  to  moral  or  practical 
theology,  and  on  whom  innumerable  others 
wrote  commentaries. 

1 1.  But  Great  care  is  necessarvin  reading: 
the  writers  on  moral  theology  of  this  and 
the  following  centuries.  For  though  they 
use  the  same  terms  which  the  inspired 
writers  and  we  of  the  present  day  do,  yet 
they  assign  to  them  very  different  imports. 
The  justice,  charity,  sanctity,  and  faith  of 
most  of  the  doctors  of  this  age,  are  not 
identical  with  the  virtues  which  Christ  and 
his  apostles  designate  by  these  terms.  Ac- 
cording; to  the  views  of  Christ,  he  is  a  holv 
or  pious  man  who  devotes  his  whole  soul  to 
God  and  to  his  law;  but  the  writers  of  these 
times  denominate  him  a  holy  and  pious  man 
who  divests  himself  of  his  possessions  and 
worldly  goods  in  order  to  enrich  the  priest 
and  to  build  churches  and  monasteries;  and 
who  does  not  deny  or  neglect  to  do  any- 
thing which  the  pontiffs  would  have  men 
believe  or  do.  And  it  is  lawful  and  right, 
if  we  may  believe  these  writers,  to  treat 
with  all  possible  severity  and  even  to  mas- 
sacre a  heretic — that  is,  one  who  will  not 
be  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  justice  therefore  which  was 
inculcated  in  that  age  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  the  Scriptures  en- 
join^ 

12.  Among  the  Greeks,  Nicetas  Acomi- 
natus  in  his  Treasury  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith  confronted  all  the  sects  of  errorists; 
but  it  was  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks — 
that  is,  by  the  testimonies  and  the  authority 
of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  councils, 
rather   than  by  the  declarations  of  holy 

scripture    and     by    sound    arguments 

Among  the  Latins,  Raymund  of  Pennafort 
attempted  to  confute  the  Jews  and  Saracens, 
not  in  the  manner  practised  previously,  by 
penalties  and  the  sword,  but  by  arguments 
addressed  to  the  understanding.2  And  this 
led  many  others,  who  were  no  contemptible 
disputants  and  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  to  as- 
sail these  nations  in  a  similar  manner,  among 
whom  Raymund  Martini,  the  author  of  the 
Pugio  Fidci,  manifestly  stands  pre-emi- 
nent.3 Thomas  also  contended  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  in  his  Summa  contra 
Gentcs,  which  is  no  contemptible  perform- 
ance.4    And  Alanus  ab  Insulis  [Alain  de 


-  Echard  and  Quetif's  Gcriptores  Old.  Prcedic.  torn  i. 
sa?cul.  xiii.  p.  106,  Brc. 

a  Bayle,  Dictionnerire,  article  Martini,  torn.  ii.  p. 
8077  ;  Colomesius,  Hispanic  Orientate,  p.  203. 

1  Fahricius.  Delectus  Argumentorttm  et  Scriptor.  pro 
Veritate  Religionis  Chrittianee,  p.  270. 
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ITsle]  did  the  same  in  his  work  Against  the 
Jews  and  the  Pagans.  Those  who  ensagred 
in  other  controversies  were  far  inferior  in 
merit  to  these,  and  aimed  rather  to  render 
their  adversaries  odious  than  to  lead  them 
to  embrace  the  truth. 

13.  The  principal  controversy  of  this 
century  was  that  which  had  produced  sepa- 
ration between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  ;  and  in  discussing  and  endeavour- 
ing to  settle  this  division  nearly  the  whole 
century  was  consumed  in  unsuccessful 
efforts.  Gregory  IX.  employed  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  especially  after  the  year 
1232,  in  negociations  for  peace  with  the 
Greeks,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing.1 
Afterwards  in  the  year  1247,  Innocent  IV. 
sent  John  of  Parma  with  other  Franciscans 
to  negociate  with  the  Greeks ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  Greek  patriarch  came  in 
person  to  Rome  and  was  created  legate  of 
the  apostolic  see.2  But  still  several  causes 
prevented  an  adjustment  of  all  difficulties. 
Under  Urban  IV.  the  business  was  managed 
more  successfully.  For  Michael  Pala^olo- 
gus,  as  soon  as  he  had  expelled  the  Latins 
out  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  establish 
his  empire  and  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
declaring  his  readiness  to  conclude  a  peace. 
But  Urban  died  before  the  difficult  nego- 
ciations were  brought  to  a  conclusion.3 
Under  Gregory  X.  after  various  discussions 
in  the  second  council  of  Lyons  a.d.  1274, 
John  Veccus,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 


1  The  records  of  the  transaction  are  extant  in  V>'ad- 
ding'a  Annates  Minorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  279,  296,  &c.  and 
in  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Pratdicator.  torn.  i.  p. 
103,  91  i,  &c.    See  also  Matthew-  Paris,  Historic  Major, 
p.  386,  &c.     [The  union  was  prevented  by  the  well- 
known  principles  of  the  Romish  court  which  had  all 
one  aim,  namely,  to  subject  the  whole  world  to  them- 
or  to  make  all  nations  tributary  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  thus  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
others.     At  least  the  Greek  patriarch  Germanus,  in  his 
letter  to  the  cardinals   in  the  above-cited  pas 
Matthew  Paris,  says :— "  Destroy  the  cause  of  the  an- 
cient hostility  between  the  Latins  and  the  Gm 
have  commenced  the  negociation  for  peace,  and  have 
i  to  the  Tope;  let  God  purge  your  hearts  of  all 
thoughts  that  exalt  themselves  against  a  fraternal 
union.     The  severing  of  our  union  proceeds  from  the 
tyranny  of  your  oppression  and  the  exactions  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  from  being  a  mother  has  be- 
come a  stepmother,  and  it  like  a  rapacious  bird  that 
■  away  her  own  young,  which  trampl  s  upon  the 
In  pr  portion   as  they  an:  the  more   pr 
B  'man  avarice,  Inveterate  as  U 

ition  of  the 
thly  pos«  • 
•  cry  riuart    r :   and  yet 

the  disciples  of  \\ 
Silver  and  gol  1  hai 
tributary  to  you 

I     :  .      pi 
lips."  —Sckl. 

'.  ton.  \ii.  | 
-  '"•  497,  198  iii.  and 

■.. 
■  Wadding,  i  '  I  nn.  iv.  p.  I 

303. 


nople,  and  some  other  Greek  bishops  agree- 
ing to  it,  the  Greeks  publicly  consented  to 
the  terms  of  compromise  prescribed  by  the 
pontiff.4  But  on  a  change  in  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  the  fear  of  a  war  from  the 
Latins  being  at  an  end,  Andronicus,  the 
son  of  Michael,  in  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople held  in  the  palace  of  Blachernae  a.d. 
1284,  annulled  this  disgraceful  compromise 
and  sent  its  author  Veccus  into  exile.5 
After  this  the  rancour  and  disputes  became 
more  violent  than  ever. 

14.  "We  pass  over  the  private  and  minor 
controversies  which  arose  here  and  there. 
The  only  one  which  remains  and  deserves 
notice  is,  the  discussions  in  France  and  in 
other  countries  during  this  century  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper.  Notwithstanding 
Innocent  III.  in  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215,  had  placed  transubstantiation  among 
the  public  doctrines  of  the  Latin  church, 
yet  many  had  doubts  of  the  validity  of  this 
decree,  and  even  maintained  that  other 
opinions  were  quite  probable.  Those  who 
approved  the  Berengarian  sentiment,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  only  symbols  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  dared  not 
publicly  avow  and  defend  their  opinions.0 
Yet  there  were  many  who  deemed  it  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  what  is  called  the  real 
presence,  though  they  might  explain  the 
mode  of  that  presence  differently  from 
Innocent.7  Pre-eminent  among  these  was 
John,  surnamed  Pungens-Asinum  [theAss- 
goader],  a  subtle  doctor  of  Paris,  who  near 
the  close  of  the  century  avowed  his  pre- 
ference of  consubstantiation  before  transub- 
stantiation, and  yet  was  not  condemned  by 
the  doctors  there  for  advancing  such  an 
opinion.8 


1  See  Wadding;  ubi  supra,  torn.  iv.  p.  343.  371,  torn. 
v.  p.  9,  29,  62 ;  Colonia,  Hist.   Litter,  de  (a  Ville  de 

tome  ii.  p.  28  t. 

5  Leo    Allatius,    D"    Perpetua    Co 
Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c; 
Spanheim,  1)    Perpetua  1) 

.  torn.  ii.  p.  433,  &C.  and  elsewhere. 
B  Dulaus,  Hit.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  373. 
7  Aliix,  Prcefatio  ad  F.  Johannis  Determinat. 

nto  Alt'tri;:,  Lond.  1686,  Svo. 
'•  Hiabook  wis  published  by  Allix  [Lond.  I 
aluse,    Vita    Pontif.  .    torn.    i. 

D'Ach  -\  'egium,    torn.    iii.    p.    58{     E 

tint.  torn.  i.  p.  561.    [Accordin 
Auteurs  Ecclenatt.  ssscul.  xiv.  cap.  v.  John  of 
surnamed   i'ungi  QS-.Aalntnn,  lived  in  the  early  ; 
the  thirteenth  century  and  was  a  different 
that  John  of  Paris  wb  the  papal  doctrine  of 

transubstantiation.  Neither  did  this  latter  John 
from  the  diyin  ;  for  In  tl 

'.  him.  and  forbade  bl 
lecturing  on  pain  of  excommunication.     !' 
to  the  Pope  tlit  n  at    B<  urdeaux,  who  app< 
mi«  loners  to  try  the  c 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  KITES  AXD  CEREMONIES. 

1 .  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  additions  which  the  pontiff  made  pub- 
licly and  the  priests  and  monks  privately 
to  the  exterior  of  religion,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  splendid  and  imposing.  We 
shall  therefore  despatch  the  extensive  sub- 
ject in  a  few  words.  Those  who  directed 
public  worship  conceived,  that  the  religion 
generally  embraced  in  those  times  was  not 
to  be  presented  solely  to  the  understanding, 
but  also  to  the  eyes  and  the  senses  of  man- 
kind, that  it  might  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  their  minds.  Hence  at  stated  times, 
and  particularly  on  the  festivals,  they  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  divine  works  and 
beneficent  acts  and  all  the  more  striking 
facts  in  sacred  history  by  signs  and  em- 
blems, or  rather  by  mimic  representations.1 
These  scenic  representations,  partly  comic 
and  partly  tragic,  though  they  might  gra- 
tify the  senses  and  produce  some  transient 
emotions  in  the  soul,  were  still  rather  pre- 
judicial than  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  they  afforded  matter  for  ridi- 
cule to  the  more  discernino-. 

2.  No  one  will  think  it  strange  that  after 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
eucharist  should  have  received  divine  ho- 
nours. This  having  become  an  established 
custom,  the  various  ceremonies  by  which 
that  bread  was  honoured  followed  of  course. 
Hence  those  splendid  caskets  in  which  God 
in  the  form  of  bread  might  reside  as  in  his 
house,  and  be  carried  from  place  to  place; 
hence  lamps  and  other  decorations  were 
added  to  these  reputed  domiciles  of  a  pre- 
sent deityj  hence  this  bread  was  carried  in 
splendid  processions  along  the  streets  to  the 
sick,  and  other  rites  of  the  like  character 
were  introduced.  This  superstition  reached 
its  zenith  when  the  festival  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  it  is  called,  was  instituted.  One 
Juliana,  a  nun  who  lived  at  Liege  in  the 
Netherlands,  gave  out  she  had  been  divinely 
instructed  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  that 
an  annual  festival  should  be  kept  in  honour 
of  the  holy  supper,  or  rather  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  present  in  the  holy  supper.  Few 
persons  gave  credit  to  her  vision.2      But 

1  This  extravagance  in  getting  up  religious  shows 
originated,  I  suspect,  with  the  Mendicant  orders. 

-  This  fanatical  woman  declared  that  as  often  as  she 
addressed  herself  to  God  or  to  the  saints  in  prayer,  she 
saw  the  full  moon  with  a  small  defect  or  breach  in  it, 
and  that  having  long  studied  to  iind  out  the  significa- 
tion of  this  strange  appearance,  she  was  inwardly  in- 
formed by  the  Spirit  that  the  moon  signified  the 
church,  and  that  the  defect  or  breach  was  the  want  of  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  holy  sacrament. — Mad. 


Robert,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  year  124G 
ordered  this  new  festal  day,  though  many 
were  opposed  to  it,  to  be  celebrated  through- 
out his  diocese.  After  the  death  of  Juliana 
her  friend  Eve,  another  woman  of  Liege, 
ceased  not  from  prosecuting  the  business,  till 
at  length  Urban  IV.  in  the  year  1 264  imposed 
that  festival  upon  the  whole  church.  Yet 
this  pontiff  died  shortly  after  signing  the 
decree;  so  that  this  festival  was  not  uni- 
versally observed  by  the  Latin  churches 
until  Clement  V.  in  the  council  of  Vienne 
a.d.  1311,  confirmed  the  edict  of  LTrban.3 
And  this  festival  contributed  to  establish 
the  people  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  more  than  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
council  under  Innocent  III. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  century  Boniface 
VIII.  added  to  the  public  ceremonies  of 
the  church  the  year  of  j  ubilee,  which  is 
still  celebrated  at  Rome  with  great  pomp 
and  splendid  preparations.  In  the  year 
1299  there  arose  among  the  people  at  Rome 
a  rumour  that  those  who  should  the  next 
year  visit  the  temple  of  St.  Peter  would 
obtain  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and  that 
this  privilege  was  annexed  to  every  hun- 
dredth year.  Boniface  ordered  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  truth  of  this  opinion ;  and 
he  learned  from  many  witnesses  of  good 
credit  that,  according  to  very  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical law  and  usage,  all  those  who 
devoutly  visited  St.  Peter's  church  in  the 
course  of  the  years  which  terminate  centu- 
ries thereby  merited  indulgences  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  pontiff  therefore,  in 
an  epistle  sent  throughout  Christendom, 
decided  that  in  every  centennial  year  all 
who  should  confess  and  lament  their  sins, 
and  devoutly  visit  the  temple  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  should  receive  ple- 
nary abolition  of  their  sins.4     The  succes- 


3  See  Fisen's  Origo  Prima  Festi  Corporis  Christi  ex 
viso  Sanctcc  Virgini  Juliance  divinities  oblato,  Liege, 
1G19,  8vo;  Daille,  De  Cultus  Religiosi  Objvcto,  p.  287, 
&c;  Acta  Sanctor.  Aprilis,  torn.  i.  p.  437,  &c.  and  p. 
903  ;  and  (one  who  should  have  been  named  first)  Be- 
nedict XIV.  the  Roman  pontiff,  De  Festis  Christi  et 
Maria,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  x.  p.  360. 

4  Such  is  the  statement  of  Cajetan,  nephew  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  and  cardinal  of  St.  George,  in  his  Jielatio 
de  Centesimo  sen  Jubilao  Anno,  which  is  in  all  the 
Bibliothecas  of  the  Fathers,  and  particularly  in  the 
Biblioth.  Max.  Fatrum,  torn.  xxv.  p.  267.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that  he  misrepre- 
sents facts  or  that  Boniface  acted  craftily  and  avari- 
ciously in  this  matter.  [But  when  we  consider  the 
ambitious  and  avaricious  character  which  Boniface 
manifested  in  innumerable  ways,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  so  passive  a  being  in  this  whole 
transaction,  and  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  furtherance  of  piety  and  the  continuation  of 
an  ancient  usage,  which  he  found  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  four  aged  persons,  of  whom  one  was 
a  hundred  and  seven  years  old.  The  belief  had  long 
prevailed  thai  Romish  indulgences  were  more  efficient 
than  any  others;  and  the  pilgrims  who  travelled  to 
Rome    in   order    to    obtain    remission   of  sins   there 
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sors  of  Boniface  adorned  this  institution 
with  many  new  rites ;  and  after  finding  by 
experience  that  it  brought  both  honour  and 
gain  to  the  church  of  Rome  they  limited  it 
to  shorter  periods,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  every  twenty-fifth  year  is  a  jubilee.1 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    HERESIES. 

1 .  The  Greeks  mention  no  new  sects  as 
originating  among  them  in  this  century. 
The  oriental  sects  of  the  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians,  who  equally  with  the  Greeks 
spurned  the  laws  of  the  Roman  church,  were 
repeatedly  solicited  by  pontifical  legates  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic 
to  put  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  Innocent  IV.  en- 
deavoured to  annex  both  those  communi- 
ties to  his  empire  in  the  year  1246.  And 
Xicolaus  IV.  offered  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  Nestorians,  and  particularly  to 
those  inhabiting  northern  Asia,  in  the  year 


stood  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Popes. — 
(See  the  Decret.  Gratiani,  par.  ii.  caus.  xiv.  ques.  iii. 
cap.  xxiii.;  Si  qui s  Iiomi  petas,  and  cap.  xxv.;  Mi  qui, 
&&  and  others  also,  par.  i.  distinc.  lxxviii.)  These 
pilgrims  made  many  voluntary  offerings  to  the  Romish 
church  which  went  into  the  rape's  treasury  and  also 
increased  the  business  of  the  citizens,  notwithstanding 
they  could  obtain  nothing  at  Rome  which  they  could 
not  obtain  at  a  cheaper  rate  of  their  own  bishops  at 
home.  In  these  circumstance?,  what  was  more  natural 
than  for  the  thought  to  occur  to  Boniface  of  deriving 
some  advantages  from  the  rumour  which  was  spreading 
at  Rome,  and  which  perhaps  was  set  on  foot  or  at  least 
helped  forward  by  his  own  creatures,  and  therefore 
rather  to  fabricate  than  search  after  proofs  that  a  jubilee 
of  indulgences  was  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical law  ?  Plenary  indulgence  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  crusaders.  Rut  those  enterprises  had 
now  ceased,  and  a  journey  to  Rome  was  less  hazardous 
to  life  than  a  journey  to  Palestine.  The  public  roads 
in  Italy  exhibited  an  almost  continuous  procession  or 
aline  of  march  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  and  nearly 
every  day  200,000  foreigners  might  be  counted  at  Rome. 
Indeed  it  has  been  estimated  that  2,000,000  of  people 
visited  Rome  during  the  year  1300  ;  and  the  concourse 
there  was  so  groat  that  many  were  trodden  to  death  by 
the  throng.  So  happy  a  result  of  this  experiment  made 
both  the  Pope  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  wish  that  a 
century  was  not  so  long  an  interval.  Therefore  Cle- 
ment VI.  repeated  the  jubilee  A.D.  1350,  and  Nicolaus 
I  il>!Uih  d  the  fi  tival  to  be  held  once  in  twenty- 
five  years. — Schl.  [Urban  VI.  in  the  year  1389,  had 
previously  reduced  the  interval  to  tin.  ty -three  years— 
the  supposed  years  of  our  Lord's  age  at  his  crucifixion. 
Lmort,  De  Tndul  p.i  p,  \  i,  and  Sponda- 

nus,  Armal,  Eccle$.  ad  ami.  1389,  No.  3. — II. 

1   The  writers  on  the  jubilee  are  enumerated  by  I'a- 
lvricius,  11,  /.  p.  916,  \c;  to  his  li>t  others 

may  be  added,  and  among  them  especially  Charles 

a  recent  anther,  whose  Lettret  Hutot 
Dogma tique*  su>-  lei  Jul ilit  >t  let    Indulgence*  were 
published  at  the  Hague,  1751, 3  vols,  Bvo.    [He  was 
minitter  of  the  French  ehureh  at  the  Bagne.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Letl  re  is  devoted  tot!  y  of  the 

Igia  to  the  ares 
Boniface  VIII.  a.i>.  i.j    >.  |  Ante  out  tin  ir  rest  mblance 
(•the  Roman  lecuhw  games, and  gives  a  particular 
account  of  each  jubilee  from  thi  ir  origin  in  the  year 
l.'jiKi  to  the  The  second  and  third  volumes 

are  devoted  to  the  (UDJeCt  of  I:  .  —  Mur. 


1278. 2  And  some  of  the  bishops  of  both 
those  sects  seemed  not  averse  to  the  pro- 
posed terms.  But  after  a  short  time, 
from  various  causes  all  hopes  of  such  a 
reconciliation  vanished. 

2.  During  the  whole  of  this  century  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  engaged  in  fierce  and 
bloody  conflicts  with  heretics ;  that  is, 
with  those  who  taught  differently  from  what 
the  Komish  church  prescribed  to  them, 
and  brought  under  discussion  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  pontiffs.  For  the 
sects  of  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  the 
Petrohrusians,  and  many  others,  spreading 
themselves  over  nearly  all  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,3  and 


2  Raynald,  Annates  Ecctes.  torn.  xiii.  ad  ann.  1247, 
sec.  32,  &c.  and  torn.  xv.  ad  ann.  1303,  sec.  22,  and 
1304,  sec.  23  ;  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  Major,  p.  372. 

3  In  Germany  they  were  called  Stedingers  from  a 
district  in  ancient  Friesland  where  they  were  most 
numerous,  and  Hallean  heretics  from  a  town  in  Swa- 
bia  where  they  resided.  The  Stedingers  were  accused 
of  magic  and  of  Manichaeism,  but  seem  rather  to 
have  been  Waldensians  than  Manichseans.  Their 
chief  difference  was,  that  they  refused  to  pay  tithes  to 
the  bishops,  particularly  to  the  bishops  of  Bremen  and 
Minden,  and  in  general  resolved  to  be  free  from  the 
oppressive  slavery  of  the  clergy.  These  poor  people  in 
the  year  1 234  were  nearly  exterminated  by  an  army  of 
40,000  crusaders.  See  Ritter's  Diss,  de  Pago  Steding 
et  Stedingis  Hcereticis,  and  Harzheim's  Concilia  Ger- 
man, torn.  iii.  p.  551,  &c.  The  Hallean  heretics  may 
be  best  understood  from  the  account  of  Albrecht  of 
Stade  in  his  Ckronicon,  ad  ann.  1248.  He  thus 
describes  them :  "  Strange  and  miserable  heretics 
began  to  multiply  in  the  church  of  God,  who  ringing 
the  bells  and  calling  the  barons  and  freeholders  toge- 
ther at  Halle  in  Swabia,  thus  preached  in  public  thrtt 
the  pope  was  a  heretic,  and  all  the  bishops  and  prelates 
simoniacs  and  heretics,  and  also  the  inferior  prelates 
and  the  priests  ;  because  being  defiled  with  vices  and 
mortal  sins  they  had  not  authority  to  bind  and  loose, 
and  that  they  all  seduced  the  people ;  that  priests  guilty 
of  mortal  sins  could  not  administer  the  sacrament, 
that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  bishops  could  interdict 
any  living  man  from  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  those 
who  prohibited  it  were  heretics  and  seducers  ;  that  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  corrupted  the  church  by 
preaching  falsehood,  and  that  all  those  monks  and  like- 
wise the  Cistercians  led  sinful  and  unrighteous  lives. 
That  there  was  no  one  who  declared  the  truth  and 
who  observed  good  faith  in  action  except  themselves 
and  their  associates— that  hitherto  your  preachers 
have  buried  the  truth,  and  have  preached  falsehood, 
while  we  do  the  contrary.  The  indulgence  (pardon) 
which  we  offer  to  you  is  not  fictitious  and  fabricated 
by  the  apostolic  (the  pope)  nor  by  the  bishops,  but 
comes  solely  from  God  and  from  our  order.  "We  dare 
not  make  mention  of  the  pope,  because  he  lea/ 
wicked  a  life  ar.d  i ;  a  man  of  so  bad  example. — Pray 
ye  for  the  emperor  Frederick  and  for  Conrad—  the 

has  not  the  lower  of  binding  nor  of  loosing,  because 
he  does  not  lead  an  apostolical  life." — See  also  Bern- 
hold's  Dm.  do  Conrado  IF.  Imperatore,   Hull 
Hareticorum  aliquando    Defimore,   Altdorf.    1758 
Among  the  Inquisitors  in  Germany,  Conrad  of  Uar> 
purg  rendered  himself  particularly  famous.     He  was  ■ 
Dominican  and  confessor  i  t'  st.  Elisabeth  of  Thurin- 
gia,  whose  biography  he  composed,    ar.d  with   much 
simplicity  he  united  all   the  qualities   requisite  for  SO 
bloody  and  Inhuman  an  office  as  that  of  an  Inquil  [tor 
This  abominable  man,  burning  with  hatred  ■ 
inn  tie  ,  rared  against  high  and  low,  allowed  i 
■  l  -  .1  trial,  but  imprisoned  the  Innocent    till  they 
wimiii  tin  in-  Ives  confess  juill  of  which  thej  wen 

•  Albre  thi  ".  sd  ann 

The  German  archbishops  counselled  him  to 

man    contlnm  ■!    hi  • 
i-t  the  In  ; 
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Spain,  collected  congregations  and  threa- 
tened great  danger  to  the  Romish  domina- 
tion. New  sects  were  added  to  the  old 
ones,  differing  indeed  widely  in  their 
opinions,  but  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  the 
prevailing  religion  was  false,  and  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs  most  unjustly  arrogated 
to  themselves  dominion  over  Christians 
and  their  religious  worship.  And  not  a 
few  noblemen  listened,  with  favourable  and 
even  eager  attention,  to  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  these  classes  of  persons  out 
of  the  scriptures  against  the  power,  the 
wealth,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  and 
of  the  whole  clerical  order.  And  hence 
new  and  extraordinary  arms  were  requi- 
site to  overcome  and  subdue  so  numerous 
and  powerful  opponents. 

3.  Nowhere  was  there  a  greater  num- 
ber of  heretics  of  every  description  than 
in  Languedoc  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
For  several  persons,  and  especially  Ray- 
mund  VI.  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  afforded 
them  protection  ;  and  the  bishops  in  those 
provinces  were  so  negligent  and  remiss  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics,  that 
they  were  able  to  organise  and  increase 
their  congregations  without  fear.  On 
being  apprised  of  these  facts,  Innocent 
III.  sent  extraordinary  legates  into  these 
provinces  near  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  correct  the  faults  committed  by 
the  bishops,  and  to  extirpate  the  heretics 
by  all  possible  means.  These  legates  were 
Itaynier,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  Peter  de 
Castronovo  or  Castclnau,1  archdeacon  of 
Maguelonne  and  subsequently  too  a  Cis- 
tercian monk.  To  these  were  afterwards 
added  others,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
l>ominic,  a  Spaniard,  the  well-known  foun- 
der of  the  order  of  preaching  monks,  who 
returning  from  Rome  in  the  year  1206 
connected  himself  with  these  papal  legates, 
and  by  his  preaching  and  in  other  ways  very 
strenuously  assailed  the  heretics.  Those 
men  acting  by  authority  from  the  pontiff, 
and  without  consulting  the  bishops  or  ask- 
ing their  aid,  hunted  after  heretics ;  and 
those  whom  they  could  not  convert  by 
arguments,  they  caused  to  be  subjected  to 
capital  punishments.  In  common  language 
they  were  called  Inquisitors;  and  "from 
them  that  terrible  tribunal  for  heretics 
called  the  Inquisition  took  its  rise. 

4.  As  this    new  class   of  functionaries, 


till  at  last  he  was  put  to  death  by  some  nobleman  near 
Marpurg.  See  Ilarzhcim's  Concilia  German,  tom.  iii. 
p.  543,  Scc.—  Sr/i/. 

1  Very  many  o£  the  Romish  writers  denominate  this 
Peter  the  first  Inquisitor ;  but  in  what  sense  he  was  so 
will  appear  from  what  we  are  about  to  say.  See 
concerning  him  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Martii,  v. 
411,  &c. 


the  Inquisitors,  performed  effectually  the 
duties  assigned  them,  and  purged  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  laboured  of  numerous 
heretics,  similar  papal  legates  were  sta- 
tioned in  nearly  all  the  cities  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  suspected,  notwithstanding  the 
people  opposed  it,  and  often  either  expelled 
or  massacred  the  Inquisitors.  The  coun- 
cil of  Toulouse  in  which  Romanus,  car- 
dinal of  St.  Angclo,  presided  as  pontifical 
legate,  a.d.  1229,  proceeded  still  farther; 
for  it  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  Inquisitors  in  each  city,  composed  of 
one  clergyman  and  three  laymen.2  But 
Gregory  IX.  altered  the  institution  in  the 
year  1233,  and  conferred  on  the  preaching 
monks  or  Dominicans  the  inquisition  for 
heresy  in  France,  and  by  a  formal  bull 
freed  the  bishops  from  that  duty.3  And 
upon  this  the  bishop  of  Tournay,  as  papal 
legate,  stationed  Peter  Cellani  and  Wil- 
liam Arnuald  as  the  first  Inquisitors 
of  heretical  pravity  at  Toulouse;  and 
soon  after  he  created  similar  Inquisitors  in 
all  the  cities  where  the  Dominicans  had 
convents.4  From  this  period  we  are  to 
date  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  in  this 
and  the  following  centuries  subdued  such 
hosts  of  heretics,  either  by  forcing  them 
back  into  the  church,  or  by  committing 
them  to  the  temporal  authorities  to  be 
burned.  For  the  Dominicans  erected,  first 
at  Toulouse  and  then  at  Carcassone  and 
other  places,  permanent  courts,  before 
which  were  arraigned  not  only  heretics  and 
those  suspected  of  heresy,  but  all  who 
were  accused  of  magic,  soothsaying,  Juda- 
ism, sorcer}^,  and  similar  offences.  And 
these  courts  were  afterwards  extended 
to  other  countries  of  Europe,  though  not 
everywhere  with  equal  facility  and  suc- 
cess.5 


8  See  Harduin's  Concilia,  tom.  vii.  p.  175. 

:1  Guido's  MS.  Chronicle  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in 
Echard's  Script.  Praidicafor.  torn.  i.  p.  SS ;  l'ercin's 
Hid.  Inquisitionis  Tolosauce,  subjoined  to  his  Hist. 
Connentus  Fratr.  Pradicator.  Toulouse,  1G93,  8 vo;  and 
Hist.  Generate  de  Languedoc,  tome  iii.  p.  394,  395. 

1  Ecbard  and  Percin,  ubi  supra. 

5  The  account  here  given  of  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Inquisition  differs  very  much  from  what 
is  stated  in  numberless  books;  yet  it  is  supported  by 
the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies  which  cannot 
here  be  adduced.  Learned  men  tell  us  that  St.  Do- 
minic invented  the  court  of  the  Inquisition  and  firi  t 
instituted  it  at  Toulouse,  that  he  was  himself  the  first 
Inquisitor  who  was  ever  appointed,  that  the  year  is 
uncertain  ;  yet  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Innocent 
III.  in  the  Laleran  council,  a.d.  1215,  approved  and 
confirmed  this  tribunal.  See  Fabrieius,  Lux  Bvangelii 
Tofi  Orl/i  Exoriens,  p.  509;  Limborcb,  Hist.  Inquisit. 
lib.  i.  cap.  x.  p.  39.  ftc.  and  other  writers  who  are 
mentioned  by  Fabrieius.  I  believe  that  those  who 
make  Eueh  statements  have  their  authorities  for  them, 
but  those  authorities  .'ire  unqtu  stionably  not  of  the  first 
order.  Most  of  the  modern  -writers  follow  Iamboreh, 
whose  ii i.'tiirn  af  the  Inquisition  is  an  excellent  work 
on  the  subject,  and  indeed  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
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5.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  of  the  Inquisition  was  at  first  simple, 
and  not  materially  different  from  that  in 
the  ordinary  courts.1  But  gradually  the 
Dominicans,  guided  by  experience,  ren- 
dered it  far  more  complex,  and  so  shaped 
their  proceedings  that  the  mode  of  trying 
heretical  causes  (if  the  phrase  is  allowable) 
was  wholly  different  from  that  practised  in 
secular  courts.  For  these  simple  monks, 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  acquainted  with  no  other  tribunal 
than  that  which  in  the  Romish  church  is 
called  the  penitentiary  tribunal,  regulated 
these  new  courts  of  the  Inquisition  as  far 
as  possible  according  to  the  plan  of  those 
religious  proceedings.  And  hence  arose 
that  strange  system  of  jurisprudence,  bear- 
ing in  many  respects  the  most  striking 
features  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Who- 
ever duly  considers  this  history  of  their 
origin  will  be  able  to  account  for  many 
things  which  are  unsuitable,  absurd,  and 
contrary  to  justice,  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding against  offenders  in  the  courts  of 
the  Inquisition.2 


cipal  work.  Limborch  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
diligence  and  his  fidelity.  But  he  was  very  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  nor  did  he  derive  his  materials  from  the  original 
sources  but  from  second-hand  writers,  and  he  there- 
fore fell  into  not  a  few  mistakes.  At  least,  what  he 
tells  us  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition  is  not 
true.  Nor  are  the  accounts  of  others  much  better.  In 
particular,  not  one  of  the  positions  stated  above  is  true. 
Many  of  the  Dominicans  who  to  this  day  preside  in 
the  courts  of  the  Inquisition  and  highly  extol  its  sanc- 
tity, yet  deny  that  St.  Dominie  invented  the  Inquisi- 
tion or  that  he  was  the  first  Inquisitor,  nay,  that  he 
was  an  inquisitor  at  all ;  and  they  also  deny  that  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  instituted  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Dominic.  Nor  are  they  rash  in  making 
these  assertions.  Yet  the  dispute  whether  St.  Dominic 
was  an  Inquisitor  or  not  is  a  contest  about  a  term  ra- 
ther than  about  a  fact;  for  it  turns  wholly  on  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  term  Inquisitor.  At  first 
an  Inquisitor  was  a  person  sent  forth  under  the  autho- 
rity, of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  subdue  and  extirpate 
heretics,  but  without  any  judicial  .powers.  But  the 
term  afterwards  changed  its  meaning,  and  was  used  to 
denote  a  judge  appointed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to  try 
the  causes  of  heretics  and  of  those  suspected  of  heresy, 
to  pronounce  sentence  upon  them,  and  to  deliver  over 
the  pertinacious  to  the  civil  magistrates.  In  this  latter 
sense  Dominic  most  certainly  was  not  an  Inquisitor ; 

re  there  any  such  judges  appointed  by  the  pon- 
t  ill's  before  the  time  of  Gregory  IX.  But  that  Dominic 
was  an  [nquL  Itor  in  the  former  sense  of  the  term  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt. 

1   ':'•]  •  documents  published  by  the  Benedictines  in 
their  Hist,  Generate  de  Languedoc,  tome  iii.  p.  371, 

>W  what  was  the  first  and  simple  method  of  pro- 

;  In  the  [nqui  iltion. 
-  A  moredeflnil  i  account  of  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristics of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  [as  it  existed 
in  the  subsequent  centuries. — Mur.]  will  not  here  be 
out  of  place.  The  persons  arraigned  before  this  tribu- 
nal, besides  those  mentioned  in  tn  I  text,  wer  •  the  ab  t- 
tors,  encouragers,  and  nrotecjtor*  of  heretic*,  the 
blasphemers,  and  such  as  resisted  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition  or  interrupted  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  a  person  b  same  suspected  of  heresy  If 
be  said  anything  that  might  offend  others ;  If  h<  ... 
the  sacraments  or  other  sacred  things  ;  If  be  treated  the 
images  with  disrespect;  it'  be  DOS  L,  or  gave  to 


others  to  read,  books  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition;  if 
he  said  mass  or  heard  confessions  without  being  in 
orders  ;  if  he  attended  even  for  once  the  preaching  of 
heretics  ;  if  he  did  not  appear  before  the  Inquisition  as 
soon  as  he  was  cited ;  if  he  showed  any  kindness  to  a 
heretic  or  aided  him  in  making  his  escape.  Abettors 
of  heresy  were  those  who  harboured  heretics  or  did  not 
give  them  up,  those  who  spoke  to  arrested  heretics 
without  permission,  or  even  trafficked  with  heretics. 
When  the  Inquisition  discovered  a  transgressor  of  their 
laws,  either  by  common  report  or  by  their  spies  or  by 
an  informer,  he  was  cited  three  times  to  appear  before 
them,  and  if  he  did  not  appear  he  was  forthwith  con- 
demned. It  was  safest  to  appear  on  the  first  citation, 
because  the  longer  a  man  delayed  the  more  guilty  he 
would  be ;  and  the  Inquisition  had  their  spies  and  a 
thousand  concealed  ways  for  getting  an  absconding 
heretic  into  their  power.  When  a  supposed  heretic  was 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  no  one  dared  to 
inquire  after  him  or  write  to  him  or  intercede  for 
him.  When  everything  belonging  to  the  person  seized 
was  in  their  hands  then  the  process  began,  and  it  was 
protracted  in  the  most  tedious  manner.  After  many 
days  or  perhaps  months,  which  the  accused  dragged 
out  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
asked  him  as  it  were  accidentally  if  he  wished  to  have 
a  hearing.  When  he  appeared  before  his  judges,  they 
inquired,  just  as  if  they  knew  nothing  about  him,  who 
he  was  and  what  he  wanted.  If  he  wished  to  be  in- 
formed what  offence  he  had  committed,  he  was  admo- 
nished to  confess  his  faults  himself.  If  he  confessed 
nothing,  time  was  given  him  for  reflection  and  he  was 
remanded  to  prison.  If  after  a  long  time  allowed  him 
he  still  confessed  nothing,  he  must  swear  to  answer 
truly  to  all  the  questions  put  to  him.  If  he  would  not 
swear,  he  was  condemned  without  further  process.  If 
he  swore  to  give  answer  he  was  questioned  in  regard 
to  his  whole  life,  without  making  known  to  him  his 
offence.  He  was  however  promise!  a  pardon  if  he 
would  truly  confess  his  offences,  an  artifice  by  which 
his  judges  often  learned  more  than  they  knew  before 
against  him.  At  last  the  charges  against  him  were 
presented  to  him  in  writing,  and  counsel  also  was  as- 
signed him,  who  however  only  advised  him  to  con: 
fully  his  faults.  The  accuser  and  informer  against  him 
were  not  made  known  to  him,  but  the  real  charges 
against  him  were  put  into  his  hands.  He  was  allowed 
time  for  his  defence  ;  but  his  accuser  and  the  witnesses 
against  him  he  could  know  only  by  conjecture.  Some- 
times he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  who  they  were, 
but  rarely  were  they  presented  before  him  and  con- 
fronted with  him.  If  his  answers  did  not  satisfy  the 
judges,  or  if  the  allegations  against  him  were  not  ade- 
quately proved,  resort  was  had  to  torture,  a  transaction 
which  well  nigh  exceeded  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  first  Christians  when  persecuted  by  the  pagan.-. 
The  torture  was  by  the  rope,  by  water,  and  by  fire 
The  rope  was  passed  under  the  arms,  which  were  tied 
behind  the  back  of  the  accused.  By  this  rope  he 
drawn  up  into  the  air  with  a  pulley  and  there  left  to 
swing  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  let  fall  to  within 
half  a  foot  of  the  ground,  by  the  shock  of  which  fall  all 
his  joints  were  dislocated.  If  he  still  confessed  no- 
thing, the  torture  by  water  was  tried.  After  making 
him  drink  a  great  quantity  of  water  he  was  laid  upon 
a  hollowed  bench  ;  across  the  middle  of  this  bench  a 
stick  of  timber  passed  which  kept  the  body  of  the 
offender  suspended,  and  caused  him  most  intense  pain 
in  the  back-bone.  The  most  cruel  torture  was  that  by 
fire,  in  which  his  feet  being  smeared  with  grease,  &c- 
were  directed  towards  a  hot  fire,  and  the  soles  of  them 
left  to  burn  till  he  would  confess  Each  of  these  tor- 
tures was  continued  as  long  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
physician  of  the  Inquisition  the  man  was  able  to  endure 
them.  He  might  now  confess  what  he  would,  but  still 
the  torture  would  be  repeated,  first  to  discover  the  ob- 
ject and  motives  of  the  acknowledged  offence,  and  then 
to  make  him  expose  his  accomplices,  [f  when  tortured 

he  COnfi  sed  nothing,  many  snares  were  laid  to  elicit 
from  him  unconsciously  his  offence  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  accused,  when  he  Beamed  to  have  satisfied 
the  judges,  was  condemned  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  offence  to  death,  or  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
or  to  the  galleys,  or  to  be  scourged  ;  and  he  was  deli- 
vered over  to  the  civil  authorities,  who  were  entreated 
to  spare  bis  life  as  the  church  never  thlrsl  id  ; 

but  yet  they  would  experience  persecution  If  they  .lid 

not    carry  the   decisions    of  the  court    into   execution. 
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CENTURY  XIII. 


[Part  ii. 


6.  That  this  tribunal  devised  for  sub- 
duing heretics  might  awaken  more  terror, 
the  pontiffs  prevailed  on  the  emperors  and 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  especially  on  Fre- 
derick II.  and  Lewis  IX.  or  Saint  Lewis, 
king  of  France,  to  enact  severe  laws  against 
heretics,  requiring  the  magistrates  both  to 
punish  with  death,  and  particularly  with 
burning  at  the  stake,  all  those  who  should 
be  adjudged  obstinate  heretics  by  the  In- 
quisitors ;  and  also  to  afford  their  special 
protection  and  support  to  the  courts  of  the 
inquisition.  The  laws  which  Frederick 
II.  in  particular  enacted  from  time  to  time 
on  this  subject  are  well  known;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  efficient  both  to  sup- 
port the  Inquisition  against  all  its  opposers 
and  to  exterminate  those  who  might  be 
odious  to  the  Inquisitors,  however  high  and 
honourable  their  characters.1  And  yet 
these  severe  laws  could  not  prevent  the 
inquisitorial  judges,  who  were  generally 
inhuman,  insolent,  superstitious,  jealous, 
and  indiscreet,  from  being  mobbed  and 
chased  out  of  many  places  by  the  populace, 
and  from  being  murdered  in  others.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  many,  and  particularly  of 
Conrad  of  Marpurg,  who  was  appointed  by 
Gregory  IX.  the  first  Inquisitor  of  Ger- 
many.2 


What  an  infernal  device  is  the  Inquisition  !  What 
innocent  person  could  escape  destruction  if  an  Inquisi- 
tor was  disposed  to  destroy  him  ?  A  heretic,  even  if 
he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Pope  himself,  might  still 
be  condemned  to  die  by  the  Inquisition.  An  equivocal 
promise  of  pardon  might  be  given  to  induce  him  to 
make  confession,  but  the  promise  must  not  be  fulfilled 
when  the  object  of  it  was  obtained.  Even  death  did 
not  free  a  person  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, for  a  deceased  heretic  must  be  burnt  in  effigy. — 
"Would  not  every  feeling  of  humanity  be  outraged  by 
following  such  horrid  principles  ?  The  inquisitorial 
judges  do  not  deny  that  by  such  proceedings  many  in- 
nocent persons  unavoidably  perish  along  with  the 
guilty,  but  this  does  not  trouble  them.  Better,  say 
they,  that  a  hundred  innocent  persons  who  are  good 
Catholics  should  be  cut  off  and  go  to  paradise,  than  to 
let  one  heretic  escape  who  might  poison  many  souls 
and  plunge  them  in  endless  perdition.  See  Cramer's 
Fortsetzung  von  Bossuet.  vol.  v.  p.  468 — 477. —  Von 
Ein. 

1  The  laws  of  Frederick  arc  exhibited  in  the  epistles 
of  Peter  de  Vineis  in  Limborch's  Hist.  Inquisit.  p.  48, 
and  by  Bzovius,  Raynald,  and  many  others.  The  law 
of  St.  Lewis  was  by  the  French  jurists  called  Cupien- 
tes,  because  it  began  with  this  word  ;  and  that  it  was 
enacted  in  the  year  1229  is  shown  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  in  their  Hist.  Generate  de  Languedoc,  tome  iii. 
p.  378,  575.  It  may  be  found  in  Catel's  Hist,  des 
Comtes  de  Tholose,  p.  340,  &c.  and  in  many  other 
works.  It  is  not  a  whit  milder  than  the  laws  of  Fre- 
derick II.  For  a  great  part  of  the  sanctity  of  this  sin- 
cere Lewis  consisted  in  his  flaming  zeal  against 
heretics,  who  in  his  opinion  were  not  to  be  vanquished 
by  reasoning  and  sound  arguments,  but  to  be  forthwith 
exterminated.     See  Du  Fresno's  notes  on  Joinville's 

Vie  de  St.  Louis,  p.  11,  39. 

2  The  life  of  this  noted  and  ferocious  man  has  been 
compiled  by  Schmink,  from  documents  both  manu- 
script and  printed,  and  is  most  worthy  of  being  printed. 
In  the  mean  time  for  an  account  of  him  see  Wadding's 
Annates,  torn.  ii.  p.  151,  355,  &c.  and  Echard'a  Scrip 
tuns  Dominicani,  torn.  i.  p.  ls7,  &<5.  [Sec  also  some 
notice  of  him,  p.  475,  note  3,  above — Afur. 


7.  As  the  labours  of  the  first  Inquisitors 
did  not  at  once  produce  all  the  results  which 
Innocent  III.  anticipated,  in  the  year  1207 
he  exhorted  Philip  Augustus, king  of  France, 
and  his  nobles  to  make  war  upon  the 
heretics,  promising  them  ample  indulgences 
as  their  reward.3  And  this  exhortation  he 
repeated  in  a  much  stronger  and  more  urgent 
manner  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1208, 
when  his  legate  and  Inquisitor,  Peter  de 
Castronovo,  was  murdered  by  the  patrons  of 
the  heretics.4  Soon  after,  the  Cistercian 
monks,  in  his  name,  preached  a  crusade  (or 
the  cross  according  to  the  language  of  that 
age)  against  the  heretics  throughout  France ; 
and  Raymund  VI.  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  in 
whose  territories  Peter  had  been  murdered, 
being  now  excommunicated,  took  the  cross 
himself  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  that 
punishment.  In  the  year  1209,  a  very 
large  army  of  crusaders  commenced  their 
holy  war  against  the  heretics  who  bore  the 
general  name  of  Albigenses,5  and  continued 
the  war  in  the  most  cruel  manner  during 
several  years  with  various  success.  The 
director  of  the  war  was  one  Arnald,  a  Cis- 
tercian abbot  and  the  pontiff's  legate ;  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  was  Simon 
earl  of  Montfort.fi     Raymund  VI.  the  earl 


3  See  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  lib.  x.  ep.  49. 

*  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  lib.  ix.  ep.  2G,  27,  28,  29. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Martii,  torn.  i.  p.  411,  &c. 

5  The  name  Albigenses  had  a  twofold  application, 
the  one  more  extended,  the  other  more  limited.  In  the 
broader  sense,  all  the  heretics  of  every  sort  who  at  that 
time  resided  in  Languedoc  (Gallia  Narbonensis)  were 
called  Albigenses.  Peter  Sarnensis,  a  writer  of  that 
age,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  of  the  Albigenses 
to  Innocent  III.  (first  published  by  Camusat,  Troves, 
IG15,  8vo),  says  expressly:  "  Tolosani,  et  aliarum  civi- 
tatum  et  castrorum  ha:retici,  et  defensores  eorum, 
generaliter  Albigenses  vocantur."  Afterwards,  cap.  ii. 
p.  3,  he  divides  these  Albigenses  into  various  sects,  and 
in  p.  8  says  that  the  "VValdenses  were  the  best  among 
them :  "  Mali  erant  Valdcnses,  sed  comparationealiorum 
hseretlcorum,  longe  minus  pervcisi."  And  thus  in 
general  all  the  French  heretics  were  called  Albigenses ; 
not  however  from  the  city  of  Albi  (Albigea),  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  pait  of  Languedoc  was  in 
that  age  called  Albigesium,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
Benedictine  monks  in  their  Hist.  Generate  de  Lan- 
guedoc, tome  iii.  p.  552,  note  13.  [With  this  Fuessli 
agrees,  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie  der  mittlem  Zcit, 
vol.  i.  p.  320. —  Scht.]  In  the  more  limited  sense,  the 
Albigenses  were  those  who  in  Italy  were  sometimes 
called  Cathari,  Publicani  or  Pauliciani,  and  Bulgari, 
and  who  approximated  to  the  Manichceans  in  their  sen- 
timents. [That  many  such  persons  were  mingled  with 
the  Albigenses  in  the  broader  sense  is  proved  by  Fuessli, 
ubi  supra,  p.  413,  432,  &c. —  SchL]  This  appears  from 
various  documents,  but  most  clearly  from  the  Codex 
Inquisitionis  Totosuna,  published  by  Limborch,  in 
which  tbe  Albigenses  are  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  other  sects. 

G  Simon  was  lord  of  Montfort  not  far  from  Paris, 
and  earl  of  Leicester  in  England  ;  and  the  unrighteous 
liberality  of  the  pope  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran, 
a.d.  1215,  made  him  duke  of  Narbonne,  earl  of  Toulouse, 
and  viscount  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  territories 
which  were  in  part  fiefs  of  the  German  empire  and  in 
part  fiefs  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  which  the  pope 
had  no  right  thus  to  dispose  of  without  the  consent  of 
the  liege-lords.  In  Simon,  fanaticism  appears  to  have 
been  closely  united  with  selfishness.     He  was  certainly 
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of  Toulouse,  who  at  first  fought  against 
the  heretics,  became  himself  involved  in 
the  war  in  the  year  121 1.1  For  Simon 
coveted  his  territories  and  engaged  in  the 
war,  not  so  much  to  advance  religion  and 
put  down  heresy,  as  to  promote  his  own 
interests  and  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 
And  he  obtained  his  object;  for  after  nu- 
merous battles,  sieges,  and  a  great  many 
deeds  of  valour  but  of  extreme  cruelty,2 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  Innocent  III. 
in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  not  only 
the  earldom  of  Toulouse  but  also  the  many 


a  fanatic.  He  supposed  he  was  doing  God  service  while 
persecuting  the  heretics  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  he 
was  so  zealous  in  performing  the  external  duties  of 
religion,  that  he  often  neglected  his  official  duties  for 
the  sake  of  them.  While  besieging  Toulouse,  as  he  was 
attending  mass  word  was  brought  him  that  the  enemy 
had  made  a  sally,  and  that  his  army  was  in  imminent 
danger.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had 
seen  his  Saviour.  Another  message  arrived,  that  if  he 
did  not  come  his  whole  army  would  be  thrown  into 
disorder  ;  and  he  replied  again  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  altar  till  he  had  seen  his  Creator,  even  if  he  must 
be  slain  there  for  it.  When  the  mass  was  ended,  he 
went  away  to  oppose  the  enemy  but  was  killed  by  a 
stone.      See  Peter  of  Walcerney,  cap.  lxxxvi. —  Schl. 

1  The  papal  legate  accused  Raymund  for  not  treating 
the  murderers  of  Peter  de  Chatcauneuf  with  due  seve- 
rity, and  prescribed  hard  conditions  for  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  church.  He  must  promise  to  be  subject 
to  the  legate  in  everything,  and  especially  in  all  matters 
relating  to  religion;  and  must  give  up  to  the  legate 
seven  fortresses  for  his  security.  He  must  also  do 
public  ecclesiastical  penance,  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
scourged  with  rods  by  the  legate.  And  in  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  he  must  assume  the  cross  and  take  the  field 
against  his  own  friends  and  vassals.  But  when  he  saw 
that  Simon  and  the  legate  advanced  against  his  terri- 
tories, and  aimed  to  get  the  castles  of  the  heretics  there 
into  their  hands,  he  separated  himself  from  the  crusad- 
ing army  in  the  year  1210,  and  sought  in  vain  for  aid 
ft'om  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Rome,.  His 
near  friend  and  relative  indeed,  Peter,  king  of  Aragon, 
took  up  arms  in  his  behalf  against  Simon  of  Montfort ; 
but  he  unfortunately  was  slain  in  the  first  battle,  and 
Raymund  was  obliged  to  witness  the  misfortunes  of  his 
own  country  while  he  remained  in  Aragon  an  inactive 
spectator.  At  length,  many  lords  and  districts  of 
country  revolted  from  Simon  and  recalled  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  who  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  and  was  there  besieged  by  Simon.  Raymund 
appears  to  have  been  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince, 
and  one  who  had  no  partiality  for  prelates.  To  the 
Cistercians  also  he  was  no  friend ;  and  he  used  to  say, 
they  could  not  possibly  be  good  men,  because  they  were 
so  voluptuous.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  very  high 
regard  for  the  heretics  who  inhabited  his  territories, 
and  he  protected  them,  partly  as  subjects  and  partly  as 
bis  penona]  friends.  —  Schl. 

-  The  cruelties  which  were  practised  under  the  com- 
mand of  Simon  arc  indescribable.    It  must  be  admitted 
however  that  the  heretics  sometimes  returned  like  for 
like.      At  the  capture  of  Minerbc,  Simon  found  one 
hundred  and  forty  Maniehseans ;  all  of  whom  were 
burned  at  the  stake  because  they  would  not  abjure  their 
>n     At  Beziera,  6,000  persons  were  slain ;  and  at 
Toulouse,    20, 000;    and    at   Carcassonne    the    priests 
boated  fin  joy  at  the  burning  of  so  many  miserable 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  did  not  believe 
what  the  Church  believed.     Still  more  shocking  is  the 
account  given  by  Peter  of  Walcerney,  cap,  xxxiv.  that 
the  crusaders  captured  a  castle  called  Brom,  in  which 

were  found   one  hundred   persons;   and   that  the  papal 

general,  Simon,  ordered  all  their  noses  to  be  amputated 
and  their  eve,  to  be  put  out,  except  ■  single  eye  of  one 
Individual  who  mlghl  serve  as  guide  to  the  rest,  who 

were  sent  to  Cal>rieres  to  terrify  others.  It  is  true,  the 
monk  informs  us  of  similar  cruelties  by  the  other  party 
But  retaliation  in  such  a  case  is  cruelty,  and  especially 


other  territories  he  had  subdued,  as  his 
reward  for  so  nobly  supporting  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  church,  lie  was  slain  how- 
ever in  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  a.d.  1218. 
And  his  antagonist,  Raymund,  died  in  the 
year  1222. 

8.  After  the  death  of  the  two  generals, 
this  lamentable  war  was  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously and  with  various  success  by  their 
sons,  Raymund  VII.  earl  of  Toulouse,  and 
Amalric  of  Montfort.  When  the  former 
of  these,  Raymund,  seemed  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Honorius  III.  persuaded  Lewis  VIII.  the 
king  of  France,  by  great  promises  and 
favours  to  march  in  person  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  He  dying  soon  after,  his  successor, 
Lewis  IX.  called  Saint  Lewis,  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  work  begun  by  his  father. 
Raymund  therefore,  being  pressed  on  every 
side,  made  peace  in  the  year  1229  on  the 
hardest  terms;  for  he  ceded  the  greatest 
part  of  his  territories  to  the  king,  besides 
some  cessions  to  the  Romish  church.  After 
this  peace  the  heretics  were  entirely  pros- 
trate; for  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
was  established  at  Toulouse,  and  besides 
Saint  Lewis,  Raymund  himself,  formerly  a 
patron  of  the  heretics,  became  their  un- 
relenting persecutor.  He  indeed  renewed 
the  war  afterwards,  against  both  the  king 
and  the  Inquisitors  who  abused  their  power 
beyond  measure ;  but  it  was  attended  with 
little  or  no  success.  At  last,  exhausted 
and  broken  down  by  a  series  of  afflictions 
and  troubles,  he  died  without  issue  in  the 
year  1249,  being  the  last  of  the  once  very 
powerful  earls  of  Toulouse.  This  crusade, 
of  which  religion  was  in  part  the  cause  and 
in  part  only  the  pretext,  was  of  course 
exceedingly  advantageous  both  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.3 


in  the  assailing  party  and  one  which  pretends  to  fight 
only  for  the  cause  of  Cod  and  religion.    Who  can  refrain 
from  adopting  the  wish  of  the  poet : 
Perisse  a  jamais  l'affreuse  politique, 
Qui  pretend  sur  les  cocurs  un  pouvoir  despotique  : 
Qui  veut  le  fer  en  main  convertir  les  mortels, 
Qui  du  sang  heretique  arrose  les  autcls, 
Et  suivant  un  faux  zele  ou  l'iiitcrct  pour  guides, 
Nc  sertun  Dieude  Paix,  que  par  des  homicides.  —  Schl. 
J  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  given 
us  histories  of  this  crusade  against  the  earls  of  Toulon  e 
and  their  associates   who  favoured  the  heretics,  and 
against  the  heretics  themselves.    But  among  them,  l 
have  not  found  one  who  was  free  from  partiality.     The 
Protestant  writers,  among  whom  BaSKagS  ^in  his  Hist. 
ilc   PEglite,   and   in    his    Hilt.   del    EAtses 
stands  pre-eminent,  all  favour  too  much  the  Kavnmnds 

and  the  Aibigen  as.     <>n  the  contrary,  the   Roman 
Catholic  writers,  of  whom  the  most  recent  i      B 
a  Dominican  monk  (  Hist,  dei  AUtigeoit  dei  Vox 
de»   Barbett,  Paris,  1691,  9  rols.  12mo);    Langlois,  ■ 
.lesuit  (Hist  det  Crotiadet  contrt  Rouen, 

170.'!,   l'imo  ;    Peroin  I  Monutm  nta  < 
Qrdinii  Frat.  Prenlicator.inquibui  Hutoriahitft 
Viiitus  distnluitur,  et  r./otur  totius  Albigetuiumjdcti 
k    K 
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9.  All  this  severity  of  the  pontiiFs  against 
the  heretics  and  the  numerous  safeguards 
erected  against  the  enemies  of  the  church 
could  not  prevent  new  and  very  pernicious 
sects  from  starting  up.  Passing  by  the 
more  obscure  and  short-lived  among  them, 
one  not  the  least  considerable  was  that  of 
the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
which  at  this  time  secretly  spread  itself 
over  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  by 
a  great  show  of  piety  drew  after  it  many 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Few  decisions  of 
councils  against  these  people  in  this  century 
can  be  found ;  but  in  the  next  century,  the 
councils  in  every  part  of  Germany  and  in 
other  countries  published  decrees  against 
them ;  and  the  Inquisitors  seized  and  cruelly 
burned  a  large  number  of  them.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  words  of  Paul, 
Rom.  viii.  2,  14,  and  they  maintained  that 
the  true  sons  of  God  were  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  freedom  from  the  law.1  The 
Germans  and  Belgians  called  themBeghardi 
and  Beghardre  or  Begutta?,  which  were  the 
common  designations  of  all  those  who  pre- 
tended to  uncommon  piety.  Some  called 
them  by  way  of  contempt  Bicorni,  that  is 
Idiots.  In  France  they  were  called  Beghini 
and  Beghina?,  and  by  the  populace  (I  know 
not   why)    they    were   called    Turlupins.2 

narratio,  Toulouse,  1  fil>3,  fol.),  these  arc  all  very  unjust 
to  the  Raymunds  and  the  Albigenses ;  and  they  cover 
over  and  conceal  the  horrid  deeds  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  kings  of  France  to  ex- 
tend their  power.  The  most  full  and  accurate  history 
of  these  wars  against  the  heretics  is  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  Claude  le  Vic  and  Joseph  Vaissette,  two 
very  learned  men,  in  that  excellent  work,  Hist.  Generate 
3e  Languedoc,  Paris,  1730,  Sec.  fol.  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  third  volume.  Their  only  fault  is  that  they  some- 
times omit  what  they  ought  not.  [Sismondi  has  given 
full  details  of  these  unexampled  severities  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  volumes  of  his  Histoire  des  Fi-ancafs,  which 
have  been  translated  into  English  and  published  anony- 
mously under  the  title  of,  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  m  the  I'Sth  Century,  Lond.  1826,  8vo. 
Among  the  Documents  Inedites  sur  t  Histoirede  France, 
published  by  the  French  government,  is  one  on  this 
subject  edited  by  M.  C.  Fauriel,  entitled  Histoire  de  hi 
Croisade  contre  les  Heretiques Albigeois,  Paris,  1837,  4to. 
It  is  written  by  a  contemporary  poet  in  the  Provencal 
dialect,  but  a  French  translation  is  annexed.  It  con- 
tains a  dry  chronicle  of  events  from  the  year  1208  to 
June,  1219,  and  amply  corroborates  all  that  has  since 
been  written  of  the  unparalleled  cruelties  of  that 
crusade. — Ii. 

1  These  statements  are  derived  from  documents  of 
the  most  credible  character,  many  of  them  not  yet 
published,  from  the  decrees  and  councils  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  the  decisions  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  others,  of  all  which  a  great  many  have 
fallen  into  my  hands.  I  have  also  extracts  from  certain 
books  of  these  people,  and  particularly  from  a  book  on 
the  nine  spiritual  rocks,  which  they  highly  recom- 
mended as  being  full  of  divine  sentences.  As  these 
documents  cannot  here  be  exhibited,  I  will  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  a  long  edict  against  them,  by  Henry  I. 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  Statuta  Coloniensia,  p.  58, 
ed.  Colon.  151>4,  4to.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this 
are  the  decrees  of  Mentz,  Aschatfenburg^Treu .-.  I'a- 
derborn,  Beziers,  and  others. 

2  Concerning  the  Turlupins,  many  have  written 
much  but  none  accurately.  See  Beausobre  (  Bf«.  sur 
les  Adamites,  par.  ii.  p.  384,  &c),  who  has  committed 


Clothed  in  a  singular  manner  they  ran 
about  the  cities  and  the  country,  begging 
their  bread  with  loud  vociferations;  for 
they  maintained  that  labour  prevented  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  to  God  and  devout 
contemplation.  They  were  accompanied 
by  women  under  the  appellation  of  sisters, 
with  whom  they  lived  in  the  greatest  fami- 
liarity; and  for  this  reason  the  Germans 
called  them  Schwestriones  [Sisterers],  as  ap- 
pears from  the  enactments  of  councils.  They 
distributed  books  containing  their  princi- 
ples, held  nocturnal  assemblies  in  retired 
places,  and  dissuaded  the  people  from  at- 
tending public  worship  in  the  churches. 

10.  These  brethren,  who  boasted  of  being 
free  from  the  law  and  of  having  attained 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  professed  a 
rigid  and  austere  species  of  mystic  theo- 
logy, based  upon  philosophical  principles 
which  were  not  far  removed  from  the  im- 
piety of  those  called  pantheists.  For  they 
held  that  all  things  emanated  from  God 
and  would  revert  back  into  Him ;  that  ra- 
tional souls  were  parts  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  that  the  whole  universe  was 
God ;  that  a  man,  by  turning  his  thoughts 
inward  and  withdrawing  his  attention  from 
all  sensible  objects,  may  become  united  in 
an  inexplicable  manner  with  the  Parent 
and  First  Cause  of  all  things,  and  be  one 
with  Him  ;  that  persons  thus  immersed  in 
the  vortex  of  the  Deity  by  long  contem- 
plation attain  to  perfect  freedom,  and  be- 
come divested  not  only  of  all  their  lusts 
but  of  the  instincts  of  nature.  From  these 
and  similar  principles  they  inferred  that 
a  person  thus  raised  up  to  God,  and  ab- 
sorbed as  it  were  in  the  divine  nature,  is 
himself  God  and  such  a  son  of  God  as 
Christ  was,  and  therefore  is  raised  above 
all  laws  human  and  divine.  And  they 
maintained  consequently  that  all  external 
worship  of  God,  prayer,  fasting,  baptism, 
the  sacred  supper,  &c.  are  mere  elements 
for  children,  which  a  man  no  longer  needs 
when  converted  into  God  himself  and  de- 
tached from  this  visible  universe.3 


numerous  errors,  as  he  usually  does  on  such  subjects. 
The  origin  of  the  name  I  know  not,  but  I  am  able  to 
prove  from  substantial  documents  that  the  Turlupins. 
who  were  burned  at  Paris  and  in  other  parts  of  France, 
were  no  other  than  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
whom  the  pontiffs  and  councils  condemned. 

:!  1  will  here  subjoin  some  positions  extracted  from 
their  more  private  boobs.  1.  Every  good  man  is  the 
only-begotten  son  of  Cod,  whom  the  Father  hath  be- 
gotten from  eternity.  For  nil  that  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures teach  respecting  a  distinction  of  three  persons  in 
the  divine  nature,  they  maintained  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  but  to  be  explained  in  conformity  with 
their  recondite  system  of  doctrines.  II.  All  created 
objects  are  nothing  ;  1  do  not  say  that  they  are  small 
and  trivial,  but  that  they  are  nothing.  III.  There  is 
something  in  the  human  mind  which  is  not  created  nor 
ereatable,  and  that  is,  rationality.     IV.  God  is  neither 
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1 1 .  Among  these  people  there  were  some 
upright  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
did  not  extend  that  liberty  of  the  spirit 
which  they  said  was  possessed  by  persons 
united  to  God  beyond  an  exemption  from 
external  worship  and  from  ecclesiastical 
law.  They  made  religion  to  consist  ex- 
clusively in  internal  worship,  despising 
that  which  is  external ;  and  they  main- 
tained that  a  perfect  man  ought  to  look 
with  contempt  on  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline,  and  the  other  institutions  which 
were  regarded  as  sacred.  Of  this  character 
were  those  who  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury persuaded  many  monks  and  nuns 
in  Swabia  to  live  without  any  rule,  saying, 
that  in  this  way  they  could  serve  God 
better  in  the  liberty  of  the  spirit.1  Not 
a  few  persons  of  this  description,  being 
apprehended  by  the  Inquisitors,  expired 
cheerfully  and  calmly  in  the  flames.  But 
there  were  others  of  a  worse  character 
among  them,  and  whose  piety  was  as 
foolish  as  it  was  dangerous.  These  main- 
tained  that  by  persevering  contemplation 
all  the  instincts  of  nature  might  be  eradi- 
cated and  excluded  from  the  godlike  soul, 
and  a  kind  of  holy  or  divine  stupor  be 
brought  over  the  mind.  Persons  of  these 
sentiments  throwing  off  all  clothing  held 
their  secret  assemblies  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
and  in  the  same  state  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  spiritual  sisters  and  other  women. 
For  modesty  and  shame  they  said  indi- 
cated a  mind  not  yet  sufficiently  detached 
from  the  sentient  and  libidinous  soul,  nor 
brought  back  to  the  source  from  which  it 
originated,  that  is,  the  divine  nature ;  and 
those  who  still  experience  the  carnal  emo- 
tions of  nature,  or  are  excited  and  inflamed 
by  the  aspect  or  touch  of  bodies  of  a  dif- 
ferent sex,  or  who  are  unable  to  repress  and 
subdue  the  occasional  emotions  of  concu- 


good,  nor  better,  nor  the  best ;  whoever  calls  God  pood 
talks  as  foolishly  as  the  ma.n  who  calls  a  thing  black 
while  he  knows  it  to  be  white.  V.  God  still  begets  his 
only-begotten  son,  and  begets  the  same  son  that  he  be- 
gat from  eternity.  For  every  operation  of  God  is  uni- 
form and  one,  and  he  therefore  engenders  his  son  with- 
out  any   division.       VI.    What  the    scripture   sa\      of 

i  tin  of  every  godly  nnn.  And  what  is  pre- 
dicable  of  the  divine  nature  is  also  predicable  of  every 
godly  man.  To  these  we  shall  add  the  following,  taken 
not  from  their  own  hooks,  but  from  th"  long  rescript 
of  John,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  against  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  S]  Irlt  or  the  Beohardl,  *.n,  1817,  on  the  sab- 
bath before  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     \  II. 

formally  whatever  exists.  vin.  Every  perfect 
man  is  Christ  by  nature.  i\.  A  perfect  man  It  free 
totally,  nor  Is  he  required  to  obey  th"  precepts  which 

I  the  cliureh.      X.  Many   things   In  the  gOS- 

pel  are  poetic  and  not  [literally]  true  ;   and   men  ought 

to  believe  the  conceptions  which  proceed  from  their 

Minis  when  united  to  God  rather  than  the  gospel. 

'  See   Crusius,    Ann  .  par.    iii.  lib.  it. 

cap.  1 1.  ad  aim.  1216,  p.  B9.  old  ed.     lie  attracts  from 

Felix  Faber,  a  writer  of  that  age. 


piscence,  are  still  far,  very  far  from  God.2 
There  were  also  aiStong  these  people  some 
who  abused  their  doctrines  to  justify  all 
iniquity;  and  who  did  not  fear  to  teach 
that  a  godlike  man,  or  one  who  is  closely 
united  to  God,  cannot  sin  do  what  he  may. 
This  senseless,  impious  dogma  was  ex- 
plained by  them  in  different  ways.  Some 
held  that  the  motions  and  actions  of  the 
body  had  no  connexion  with  the  soul, 
which  was  elevated  and  blended  with  the 
divine  nature.  But  others  maintained  the 
blasphemous  sentiment,  that  the  emotions 
and  desires  arising  in  the  soul  after  its 
union  with  God  were  the  acts  and  opera- 
tions of  God  himself;  and  therefore, 
though  apparently  criminal  and  contrary 
to  the  law,  they  were  really  holy  and 
srood,    because    God    is    above    all    law.3 


2  Those  who  study  to  vindicate  and  defend  the 
character  of  the  heretics,  and  who  think  that  all  those 
who  seceded  from  the  Romish  church  in  the  middle  ages 
were  holy  persons,  conjecture  that  the  things  here 
stated  are  falsehoods,  invented  by  the  Inquisitors  for 
the  purpose  of  defaming  pious  men  ;  but  they  are 
strictly  true.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  which 
the  Inquisitors  themselves  admit,  that  the  Beghards, 
though  divested  of  all  sense  of  shame,  yet  in  general 
did  not  offend  against  chastity  and  modesty.  This 
firmness  of  mind  and  unsusceptibility  of  emotion  the 
Inquisitors  attribute  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  For 
they  believed  with  the  simple  Jo.  Nieder  (Formica- 
rium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  34G),  that  the  devil  can  render 
men  cold  or  extinguish  the  natural  emotions ;  and  that 
he  so  operated  upon  his  friends  as  to  render  them 
utterly  insensible,  so  that  they  might  appear  to  com- 
mon people  more  exalted  and  holy.  "  Credo"  (says 
Nieder,  who  was  a  Dominican  and  an  Inquisitor), 
"quosdam  ex  eis  daemonis  opere  affectos  fuisse,  ne 
moverentur  ad  naturales  actus  incontinentia?.  Facilli- 
mum  enim  est  dtemonibus  infrigidare." 

3  That  I  may  not  seem  chargeable  with  misrepre- 
sentation, I  will  cite  the  very  words  of  a  private  book 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  entitled  De  Novetn 
Uupibus : — "  Moreover,  the  godlike  man  operates  and 
begets  the  same  that  God  operates  and  begets.  For  in 
God  he  worked  and  created  heaven  and  earth.  He  is 
also  the  generator  of  the  eternal  "Word.  Nor  can  God 
do  anything  without  this  man.  The  godlike  man 
should  therefore  make  his  will  conformable  to  God's 
will,  so  that  he  should  will  all  that  God  wills.  If 
therefore  God  wills  that  I  should  sin,  I  ought  by  no 
means  to  will  that  I  may  not  have  sinned.  This  is 
true  contrition.  And  if  a  man  have  committed  a 
thou-and  mortal  sins,  and  the  man  is  we'd  regulated 
and  united  to  God,  he  ought  not  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  done  those  sins;  and  he  ought  to  prefer  suffering  a 
thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  have  omitted  one  of 
those  mortal  sins."  Here  is  that  sentiment  with  which 
the  Inquisitors  often  tax  this  sect,  that  the  sin  of  a 
man  who  is  united  to  God  is  not  sin  because  God 
works  all  in  him.  In  the  next  century  Henry  Suso,  a 
celebrated  writer  among  the  mystics  and  a  Dominican 
monk,  composed  likewise  a  book   ])<■  Xnr>  in  /i> 

which  is  extant  among  his  works  published  by  Burins. 
But  this  book  of  Simi  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  was  in  so  much  estimation  among  the  r><  ghards. 

The  latter  was  much  more  ancient,  and  wa-  in  circula- 
tion among  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  spirit  in  Ger- 
many before  Soso  was  born.  There  has  fallen  into  my 
hands  ;\n  old  manuscript  booh  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
composed  in  Alsace,  containing  various  revelations  and 
visions  of  that  age.  I  find  there  a  piece  entitled  i>  - 
tlaratio  /.'  ligio  ■  cnjutdam,  tuper  fboelatio  i 
tiano  auidam  </•  Ecctetia  par  Gladium  lirformationt-, 
■  1 152,  facta  ;  near  the  b  iginnlng  of  which 

the  f  'li"  '"'  '"'"k  '" 

the  Beghards,    D     Vopem  Homo  i 

Imus,  licet  taicus,  Hbrum  n    Not  »t  Hupibut 
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Lastly,  among  the  Begjiards  as  they  were 
called,  unprincipled  and  flagitious  persons 
sometimes  lurked,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate by  feigned  piety  to  worm  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  simple  and  un- 
suspicious, in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
lusts.1 

12.  To  the  sect  now  described  undoubt- 
edly belonged  Amalric  of  Bena,  the  Pari- 
sian dialectician  and  theologian,  whose 
bones  were  dug  up  and  publicly  burned  in 
the  year  1209,  notwithstanding  he  had 
abjured  his  errors  while  alive,  by  command 
of  Innocent  III.;  and  many  of  whose  fol- 
lowers endured  at  the  stake  the  penalties  of 
their  unsound  faith.2  For  though  the  bar- 
barous writers  of  that  age  give  different 
and  confused  statements  of  his  opinions, 
and  attribute  some  sentiments  to  him  which 
he  never  held,  yet  it  is  certain  he  taught 
this  much,  that  all  things  are  but  one,  that 
is,  God ;  that  not  only  the  forms  of  things 
but  also  their  matter  proceeded  from  God 
and  would  all  revert  back  into  God;  and 
hence  he  derived  that  mistaken  piety  or 
religious  system  of  these  mystics,  main- 
tained that  a  man  may  become  changed 
into  the  divine  nature  if  he  will,  and  proved 
that  all  external  worship  was  vain  and 
useless.  His  disciples  were  men  of  very 
distinguished  piety  and  austerity,  and  many 


conscripsit  a  Deo  compulsus.  ubi  multa  ad  prsesens 
pertinentia  continentur  de  ecclesiee  renovatione  et 
pivevia  gravi  persecutione."  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  this  sect,  the  Nine  Rocks  were  so  many  steps 
by  which  the  man  who  desires  to  rise  to  God  must  be 
elevated  to  a  union  with  Him. 

1  By  whom,  where,  and  when,  this  celebrated  sect 
was  lirst  instituted  is  uncertain.  I  have  before  me 
Octoginta  Novem  Sentential  Bechardorum,  quos  vulgus 
Schivestrones,  ipsi  vero  se  de  Secta  Lil>e>i  Spiritus  et 
Voluntaries  Faupertatis  vocant,  cum  Confutatione  ; 
written  by  an  Inquisitor  at  Worms  at  the  close  of  this 
century.  The  seventy-ninth  of  these  sayings  (senten- 
tice)  is  this  :  "  To  say  that  the  truth  is  in  Rhetia,  is  to 
fall  into  the  heresy  of  Donatus,  who  said  that  God 
was  in  Africa  and  not  elsewhere."  From  these  words 
it  appears  that  Rhetia  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  church 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  that  from  this 
province  they  passed  into  Germany.  Yet  probably 
Rhetia  was  not  the  place  where  this  sect  originated  ; 
I  apprehend  rather  that  being  expelled  from  Italy,  it 
took  refuge  in  Rhetia,  so  that  it  was  Italy  which  gave 
birth  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  parties  which 
seceded  from  the  general  church.  And  there  is  ex- 
tant in  Kaynald's  Annates  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  ad  ann. 
1311.  sec.  GG,  p.  90,  a  long  Epistle  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  Clement  V.  addressed  to  Raynerius  de  Casulis, 
bishop  of  Cremona,  exhorting  him  to  suppress  and  era- 
dicate the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit,  resident  in  certain 
parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Spo- 
leto  and  the  regions  adjacent. 

'  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  enemies  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  or  Bechards,  the  Inqui- 
sitors. Hence  the  sixty-eighth  of  the  eighty-nine  MS. 
sayings  of  the  Bechards,  with  their  confutation,  is  this: 
To  say  that  all  creatures  are  God  is  the  heresy  of  Alex- 
ander ^that  Epicurean  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  his 
Symposium),  who  said,  "  Materiam  primam  et  Deum  et 
hominem,  hoc  est,  mentes  esse  in  substantia;"  which 
afterwards  one  David  de  Dinant  followed,  who  in  our 
times  fled  from  France  on  account  of  this  heresy,  and 
would  have  been  duly  punished  if  he  had  been  caught. 


of  them  endured  the  flames  with  the  greatest 
fortitude.  One  of  his  most  distinguished 
followers  was  David  Dinant,  a  Parisian 
doctor,  who  was  accustomed  to  state  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  his  master  in  this 
manner — God  is  the  original  matter  of  all 
things.  He  composed  a  work  called  Qua- 
ternarii  and  some  other  books  in  a  popular 
style  and  well  calculated  to  captivate  the 
common  people,  and  saved  his  life  by  a 
timely  flight.3  The  bishops  who  assembled 
in  council  at  Paris  a.d.  1209,  supposed  that 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  gave  rise  to  this 
impiety,  and  they  therefore  prohibited  the 
reading  and  expounding  of  his  metaphysical 
and  other  works.4 

13.  If  what  some  tell  us  be  true  (which 
however  I  question),  this  Amalric  and  his 
followers  gave  credit  to  those  predictions 
which  were  circulated  as  coming  from  Joa- 
chim, abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  respect- 
ing an  approaching  reformation  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  church  by  the  sword,  an 
impending  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  suc- 
ceed the  ages  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  similar  things  with  which  the  Francis- 
can Spirituals  were  carried  away.  This 
however  is  certain  that  some  others  did 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  these  predic- 
tions to  found  new  sects,  and  to  declare 
war  asrainst  the  reigning  church.  Wilhel- 
mina,  an  infatuated  and  delirious  Bohemian 
woman,  who  resided  in  the  territory  of 
Milan,  took  occasion  from  these  predictions 
concerning  an  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
foolishly  persuading  first  herself  and  then 
many  others,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  as- 
sumed human  nature  in  her  person  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  large  part  of  mankind,  for 
Christ  she  said  had  procured  salvation  by 
his  blood  for  all  real  Christians,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  her  would  save  the  Jews, 
the  Saracens,  and  false  Christians  ;  and  for 
this  end  all  the  things  which  befel  Christ 
when  incarnate  must  also  befal  her,  or 
rather  the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate  in  her. 
This  infatuated  woman  died  at  Milan  in 
the  year  1281  with  the  highest  reputation 
for  sanctity,  and  after  her  death  she  was 
honoured,  as  well  by  her  followers  who  were 
considerably  numerous  as  by  the  ignorant 
populace,  both  publicly  and  privately  with 
the  highest  veneration.  But  in  the  year 
1300   the   Inquisitors   detected    her   sect, 


3  See  the  Hcereses  pro  quibus  sacerdotes  Paritiis 
(a.d.  1209)  igne  consumpti  sunt,  in  Martene's  Thesau- 
rus Auecdot.  torn.  iv.  p.  1  G'i,  ike;  Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Sivcul.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  art.  ii.  p.  76,  &c. ; 
Gerh.  du  Bois,  Hist.  Eccles.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  244,  &c; 
Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  24.  IS,  53 ;  Tho- 
masius,  De  Exustione  Mundi  St  oka,  p.  199,  &c. 

4  Launoi,  De  Varia  Aristotelis  Eortuna  in  Acad. 
Paris,  p.  127,  &C. 
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destroyed  her  splendid  tomb,  and  commit- 
ted her  bones  and  with  them  the  leaders  of 
the  party  of  both  sexes  to  the  flames.1 

14.  Similar  predictions  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sect  of  the  Apostles,  a  sect 
which  made  little  change  in  the  received 
religion,  but  aimed  to  revive  the  apostoli- 
cal mode  of  life.  Its  founder,  Gerhard 
Sagarellus  of  Parma,  ordered  his  followers 
to  travel  up  and  down  the  world  in  the 
manner  of  the  apostles,  clad  in  white,  with 
heads  bare,  beards  and  hair  long,  and  at- 
tended by  women  whom  they  called  sisters ; 
to  possess  no  property  at  all,  but  to  live 
upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  pious ;  and 
publicly  to  exhort  the  people  to  repent, 
but  in  their  private  meetings  to  announce 
the  impending  downfal  of  the  utterly  de- 
formed Romish  church,  and  the  rise  of  a 
new,  purer,  and  holier  church,  according  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  This 
Gerhard  being  burned  at  the  stake  at  Parma 
a.d.  1300,  his  successor,  Dulcinus  of  Xo- 
vara,  a  bold  and  energetic  character  and 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  preached  much 
more  boldly,  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  Boni- 
face VIII.  and  all  the  flagitious  priests  and 
monks  would  shortly  be  slain  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  III.  son  to  Peter  the  king  of 
Aragon,  and  that  a  new  and  most  holy  pon- 
tiff would  be  placed  over  the  church.  For 
in  many  of  the  predictions  ascribed  to  the 
abbot  Joachim  it  was  announced  that  an  em- 
peror called  Frederick  III.  would  complete 
what  the  emperor  Frederick  1 1,  had  left  unfi- 
nished. With  this  Dulcinus,  who  was  both 
the  general  and  the  prophet  of  this  sect  of 
the  apostles,  and  who  had  collected  an 
armed  force,  Raynerius,  bishop  of  Vercelli, 
wa^ed  fierce  war  in  behalf  of  the  pontiff  for 
more  than  two  years ;  and  at  length  after 
several  battles  Dulcinus  was  taken  alive 
and  was  executed  with  exquisite  tortures 
at  Vercelli,  a.d.  1307,  together  with  Mar- 
garetha,  the  sister  whom  he  had  chosen 
according  to  the  practice  of  his  sect.  After 


1  The  Milanese  historians,  Bernhard  Corioand  others, 
give  an  account  of  this  woman.  Hut  their  statements 
diflVr  widely  from  those  of  Muratori  {Antiq.  Ital.  Mc- 
rlii  J-'ri,  torn.  v.  p.  ?/■'>,  See.)  derived  from  the  record  of 
the  judicial  proceedings.  He  also  informs  us  that  a 
learned  man  named  l'urieelli  compose!  a  history  of 
wnhelmina  end  ber  sect,  which  still  exists  in  manu- 
script, [she  pretended  to  be  the  daughter  of  Constan- 
tia,  ipi1  en  of  Primlslaas,  King  of  Bohemia;  and  that 
her  birth  was  announced  to  her  mother  by  the  angel 
Kapha  the  birth  of  Christ  area  announced  to 

Mary  by  tii  •  angel  GabrieL    Her  most  noted  followers 

One    Andrew  and   a   nun    named    Mayfn-I  i        ^j 

Christ  appointed  Peter  his  vicegerent  and*  the  head  of 

his  church  on  earth,  to  she  appointed   Hayfreda  her 

I'll  placed  her  on  ■  footing  of  equality  with 

she  promised  ber  followers  to 

appear  t<>  them   before  the  day  Of  judgment.      S       M  . 
ratori,  ubi  $upra  — Mm. 


the  horrid  death  of  Dulcinus  the  sect  long 
existed  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries;  nor  could  it  be  wholly  extir- 
pated till  the  times  of  Boniface  IX.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.2 

15.  This  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  whose 
prophecies  induced  so  many  honest  people 
to  menace  the  Romish  church  with  a  re- 
formation by  the  sword,  as  the  phrase  was, 
and  the  pontiffs  with  great  disasters,  and 
to  proclaim  open  war  against  them,  was 
himself  brought  under  suspicion  of  heresy, 
not  indeed  on  account  of  these  predictions, 
but  on  account  of  a  new  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
He  wrote  a  book  against  Peter  Lombard, 
the  master  of  the  Sentences,  because  the 
latter  distinguished  the  divine  essence  from 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  for  Joa- 
chim supposed  that  this  distinction  intro- 
duced a  fourth  subject  into  the  divine 
Trinity,  namely,  this  essence.  But  his 
ignorance  of  dialectics  led  him  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  use  less  caution  than  the  subject 
demanded.  For  he  denied  that  there  was 
in  the  sacred  Trinity  a  something  or  an 
essence  which  was  common  to  the  three 
persons ;  from  which  position  it  seemed  to 
follow  that  the  union  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  simple  or  natural 
union,  but  merely  a  moral  union  like  that 
of  several  persons  all  having  the  same  views 
and  opinions.  As  this  sentiment  in  the 
view  of  many  appeared  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  Innocent  in 
theLateran  council  of  1215  condemned  not 
indeed  the  man  but  his  opinions.  Joachim 
however  even  to  the  present  day  has  many 
patrons  and  advocates,  especially  among 
those  Franciscans  who  are  called  Obser- 
vants, some  of  whom  maintain  that  his  book 
was  altered  by  his  enemies,  and  others  that 
his  opinions  were  misunderstood.3 


2  I  have  composed  in  the  German  language  a  parti- 
cular history  of  this  famous  sect  so  imperfectly  known 
in  our  age,  in  three  books,  which  was  published  at 
Helmstadt,  1746,  4to.  I  could  now  add  some  things  to 
that  history.  That  the  sect  continued  to  exist  In  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  down  to  the  times  of  Boni- 
face IX-  we  are  informed  by  Coerner,  in  his  Chronicle 
published  in  Eccard's  Coram  Historieum  Medii  JEoi, 
torn,  ii  p.  906.  And  the  fact  may  be  corroborated  by 
many  proofs.  In  the  year  1402,  an  apostle  named 
William  was  burned  at  Lubec.  Sec  Coerner,  ubisupra, 
p.  1185.  The  Germans,  who  called  all  t 
uncommon  piety  and  sought  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
bj  !■  fging,  Beghards,  gare  this  appellation  also  to  the 
Apostoli. 

3  Sec  Papebroch's  Ditquit,    Hittor.  d 

tine,  prophetiu,  doctrine    B    Joackimi,  In  the 
Sanetor.  Mail,  torn,  vi.  p.  466,  ftc.  wh  re  is  ■ 
Joachim  written  by  Byllans  us,a  Greek,  and  som 

document--,      (fetalis  Ah  vm  I   I,  Hist.  I 

I > i  — ^    ii    p    831,  fee.;  WatMing'i  "'""'. 

torn   iv.  p.  (J,  Nc. 
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CENTURY  FOURTEENTH. 


PART   I. 


THE   EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF   THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  IX  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Some  of  the  Latin  kings,  being  admo- 
nished by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  thought 
several  times  of  renewing  the  "war  against 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  and  of  rescuing 
Syria  from  their  hands.  In  particular  the 
pontiffs  who  resided  at  Avignon  in  France 
omitted  no  motive  which  they  thought 
would  induce  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  engage  in  such  a  military  en- 
terprise. But  from  various  causes  their 
expectations  were  always  disappointed. 
Clement  V.  urged  this  holy  war  with  great 
energy  in  the  years  1307  and  1308,  and 
appropriated  to  it  avast  sum  of  money.' 
John  XXII.  in  the  year  1319  fitted  out  a 
fleet  often  ships  for  transporting  an  army 
to  Palestine;2  and  in  order  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  so  great  an  enterprise, 
in  the  years  1322  and  1323  he  commis- 
sioned certain  nuncios  to  offer  everywhere 
great  indulgences  to  the  liberal  who  should 
contribute  to  it.  But  the  emperor  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  and  others  complained  that  he 
used  the  pretext  of  a  crusade  to  gratify  his 
own  avarice  and  ambition.3  Xor  does  his 
character  shield  him  from  such  a  charge. 
Under  Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1330, 
Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  collected 
a  large  army  for  such  a  holy  expedition  as 
it  was  called;4  but  when  he  was  about  to 
embark,  impending  dangers  from  his  neigh- 
bour, the  king  of  England,  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  In  the  year  1345 
Clement  VI.  at  the  request  of  the  Vene- 
tians, persuaded  a  vast  multitude  by  his 
indulgences  to  embark  for  Smyrna,  over 
whom  Guido,  dauphin  of  Vienne,  was  ap- 


1  Baluze,  Vitoe  Pontif,  Awnion.  torn.  i.  p.  11,  594, 
torn.  ii.  p.  59,  57,  374,  3!M,  ftc;  Maltliicus,  Analecta 
Vet.JEvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  577. 

■  Baluze,  Vita:  Pontif.  Avcnion.  torn.  i.  p.  122,  torn, 
ii.  p.  519. 

;|  Baluze,  ubi  supra,  torn.  i.  p.  175,  780  ;  Mattiiauis, 
Analect,   Vet.  JEni,  torn.  ii.  p.  595,  598. 

4  Baluze,  ubi  supra,   torn.  i.  p.  200. 


pointed  commander-in-chief.  But  in  a 
short  time  their  want  of  provisions  obliged 
them  all  with  their  commander  to  return  to 
Europe.5  Again  in  the  year  1363  at  the 
solicitation  of  Urban  V.  a  great  army  was 
collected  to  sail  to  Palestine,  of  which  John, 
king  of  France,  was  appointed  commander. 
But  he  dying  soon  after,  the  army  dis- 
persed.0 

2.  The  missionaries  sent  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  in  the  preceding  century  to  the 
Chinese,  the  Tartars,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  continued  to  gather  numerous 
and  large  congregations  among  those  na- 
tions. In  the  year  1307  Clement  V. 
constituted  John  de  Monte  Corvino  arch- 
bishop of  Cambalu,  that  is,  Peking ;  for  it 
is  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  celebrated 
city  of  Cathai,  then  called  Cambalu,  is  the 
same  with  Peking  the  modern  capital  of 
China.  The  same  pontiff  sent  seven  new 
bishops,  all  of  them  Franciscans,  into  those 
regions.7  John  XXII.  appointed  Nicolaus 
de  Bentra  to  succeed  John  de  Monte  Cor- 
vino in  the  year  1333,  and  also  sent  letters 
to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars  who  was  then 
the  sovereign  of  China.  Benedict  XII.  in 
the  year  1338  sent  new  nuncios  into  China 
and  Tartary,  after  being  honoured  with  a 
solemn  embassy  from  the  Tartars  which  he 
received  at  Avignon.8  So  long  as  the 
Tartar  empire  in  China  continued,  not  only 
the  Latins  but  the  Xestorians  also  had 
liberty  to  profess  their  religion  freely  all 
over  northern  Asia,  and  to  propagate  it 
far  and  wide. 

3.  Among  the  European  princes,  Jagello, 
duke  of  Lithuania  and  the  adjacent  terri- 


5  Fragment*  Hisloria>  Romano;  in  Muratori,  Antiq. 
Ital.  Medii  Mm\  in.  p.  3(>S. 

(i  Baluze,  Vitcc  Pontif.  Avcnion.  torn.  i.  p.  3GG,  3S6, 
371,  401,  ike. 

7  Wadding's  Annates  Ord.  Min.  torn.  vi.  ad  ann. 
130o,  sec.  xii.  p.  G9,  and  ad  aim.  1307.  p.  91,  and  \\  366, 
tom.  vii.  p.  53,  221,  torn.  viii.  p.  235;  Asseman,  Bib- 
Hot  h.  Orient.  Vat.  torn.  iii.  sec.  ii.  p.  521,  &e.  Add 
Kchard's  Scriptores  Prodicator.  torn.  i.  p.  537  ;  Acta 
Sanctor.  tom.  i.  Januarii,  p.  984,  &e.  and  Mbsheim's 
Hist.    Tartarorum   h'.crhs. 

8  Baluze,   Vide  Pontif.  Avciiion.  tom.  i.  p.  242. 
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tories,  was  nearly  the  only  one  who  still 
adhered  to  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors. 
In  the  year  1386  he  embraced  the  Christian 
rites,  was  baptized  with  the  assumed  name 
of  Uladislaus,  and  persuaded  his  subjects 
to  do  the  same  thing-.  For  Lewis,  king  of 
Poland,  dying  in  the  year  1382,  among  the 
candidates  for  the  crown  Jagello  offered  his 
name,  nor  were  the  Poles  averse  from 
having  so  potent  a  prince  for  their  king. 
But  neither  Hedwig,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  deceased  king  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  heiress  of  the  kingdom,  would  con- 
sent to  marry,  nor  would  the  Poles  consent 
to  obey  a  man  who  rejected  Christianity. 
He  must  therefore  change  his  religion.1 
The  remains  of  the  old  religions  which  still 
existed  in  Prussia  and  Livonia  were  extir- 
pated by  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the 
crusaders  with  war  and  massacres.  We 
are  likewise  informed  that  many  Jews  in 
one  place  and  another  made  profession  of 
Christianity.  They  were  rendered  docile 
by  the  exquisite  punishments  everywhere 
inflicted  upon  them,  especially  in  France 
and  Germany.  For  a  rumour  being  spread, 
either  truly  or  calumniously,  that  they  had 
poisoned  the  public  fountains,  had  mur- 
dered the  infants  of  Christians  and  drunk 
their  blood,  had  treated  with  extreme 
contumely  what  were  called  the  hosts  [the 
consecrated  wafers  of  the  eueharist],  and 
had  committed  other  crimes  equally  hei- 
nous, the  most  severe  and  cruel  tortures 
which,  could  be  devised  were  decreed  against 
that  miserable  race. 

4.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  still  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Granada,  Andalusia,  and 
Murcia;  and  against  them  the  Christian 
kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre, 
waged  perpetual  war,  though  not  always 
-sfully.  The  kings  of  Morocco  in 
Africa  sent  aid  to  the  Saracens  against  the 
Christians.  The  Roman  pontiffs  roused 
and  encouraged  the  Christians  by  subsidies 
and  by  their  counsels  and  promises,  to  unite 
and  drive  the  Saracens  from  Spain.  The 
difficult  enterprise  proceeded  but  slowly; 
yet  it  became  evident  in  this  century  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  the  Chris- 
tians would  triumph  and  become  sole  mas- 
of  Spain.9 

CHAPTEB  II. 

adv:  I  nts   r\  Tiir.  history  ok  Tin: 

I  im  in  II. 

].  Tin-:  Turks  and  the  Tartars  who  had 


1   Raynald,    /Innate  I  ann.    1   M,  mo.   iv.; 

Wadding's   Annate*    \ttn,  torn.   i\.   p.  7);  So 
Hist.  >!'■  Pologne,  torn  •  iii.  p.  241,  See. 

1  Jo    dfl  I  \rr.  T.i-.    ///  I.    II  -     <     '  i,   tom.  iv.  v.  \i.    ii 


vast  sway  in  Asia,  and  who  assailed  on  the 
one  hand  the  Greeks  and  on  the  other  the 
Saracens  and  Mamelukes,  wholly  extir- 
pated the  Christian  religion  in  many  cities 
and  provinces,  and  caused  the  religion  of 
Mohammed  to  be  inculcated  on  the  people 
in  its  stead.  The  nation  of  the  Tartars,  in 
which  such  numbers  once  professed  Chris- 
tianity or  at  least  tolerated  it,  after  the 
commencement  of  this  century  universally 
submitted  to  the  Koran.  And  this  religion 
though  somewhat  corrupted  was  embraced 
by  that  most  potent  emperor  of  the  Tartars 
Tiinur  Beg,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called 
Tamerlane.3  Having  subjugated  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia  by  his  arms,  and  even 
conquered  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  and 
moreover  caused  the  terrors  of  his  name  to 
pervade  Europe,  his  mere  nod  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  vast  multitudes  to  abandon 
Christianity.  But  he  also  employed  vio- 
lence and  the  sword.  For  being  persuaded, 
as  the  most  credible  historians  of  his  life 
inform  us,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
true  disciple  of  Mohammed  to  make  war 
upon  Christians,  and  that  those  who  should 
compel  many  of  them  to  embrace  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Koran  might  expect  high 
rewards  from  God,4  he  inflicted  number- 
less evils  on  persevering  Christians,  cruelly 
butchering  some  and  dooming  others  to 
perpetual  slavery.5 

2.  The  Christian  religion  was  likewise 
overthrown  in  the  parts  of  Asia  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  Moguls, 
and  other  nations,  whose  history  is  yet  im- 
perfectly known.  At  least  no  mention  has 
been  found  of  any  Latin  Christians  resident 
in  those  countries  subsequent  to  the  year 
1370.  ]STor  has  it  yet  been  ascertained 
what  became  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries 
sent  thither  from  Home.  But  of  the  Xesto- 
rians  living  in  China  some  traces  can  be 
found,  though  not  very  clear,  as  late  as  t!,  i 
sixteenth  century.0     There  can  be  little 


various  passapes ;    Fnr»-mpnfa    Hist.    Horn,    in   Mura- 
tori's  Ant  q.  It'd.  Medti  .i'/v,  torn,  iii.  p.  .'51!*,  where 
however  true  and  false  are  blended.      Baluze,   '■! 
neai  torn.  ii.  p   26*7. 

:!  The  ^reat  Tamerlane,  whose  name  struck  terror 
even  lonp  after  his  death,  wished  to  DO  regarded  as  he- 

ig  to  the  Bed  nnitee,  and  to  be  an  i 

of  the  Scliiit  t;    Croix,  IIi.st.de  Timu 

tome  ii.  p.  l.'-d.  tome  iii.  p.  228.     Bui  what  hi-  n 
mm  i-  verj  doubtful,  althou 
bammed     sec  Moafceim'a   Hist.    Tartarorum 
p.  124,  fco. 

1  Petit  Croix.  Hist,  tie  Trrmsn-Bec,  tome  ii.  p 
i.  p.  '■>.  137,  243.  265, 

•  Examples  are  given  in  the    Hist,  '!'■    i 

Persian  writer  Schei  ife  Idin  .  ti 
p.  376,  384.  38G  I  ime  iii.  p.  248,  tome  iv.  p.    1 1 
117,  ed    Delft,  172  '•.  in  l  vole,  8vo;   Uerbelot,  /. 
'.  article    Ti  i  \nr.  p.  -.77. 

'•  Trijraut,    I)     Chrittinna    ■' 
lilt.  i.  oap.    \i.  p.  '!•>.   fte.;    Assoman, 
i  it  ■■  torn.  Hi.  par.  i.  p  1  par.  ll»  ] 
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doubt  that  this  fall  of  Christianity  was  a 
consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Tartars  with 
the  Chinese  and  with  other  nations.  For 
in  the  year  13G9  the  last  Tartar  emperor 


of  the  family  of  Genghis  Kan  was  driven 
out  of  China  and  the  Mini  family  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  who  have  excluded 
all  foreigners  from  entering  China. 


PART   II. 


THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

1 .  The  Greeks,  though  greatly  oppressed 
with  both  external  and  internal  troubles, 
did  not  suffer  literature  and  science  to 
become  wholly  prostrate,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  number  of  learned  men  among 
them  in  this  century.  The  liberal  arts, 
antiquities,  criticism,  and  grammar,  were 
reputably  prosecuted  by  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras,1  Manuel  Chrysoloras,2  Maximus 
Planudes.  *  and  many  others.     History  was 


536,  &c;  Du  Halde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  tome  i. 
p.  175. 

1  Nicephorus  Gregoras  or  son  of  Gregory,  was  born 
at  Heraclea  in  Pontus  about  a.d.  1295,  studied  under 
the  best  masters  at  Constantinople,  became  a  teacber 
there,  and  acquired  the  title  of  the  Philosopher.  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  the  prince  of  tbe  Ser- 
vians. In  the  year  1328,  when  the  younger  Andronicus 
dethroned  his  grandfather,  Andi*onicus  Paheologus, 
Nicephorus  not  only  lost  his  patron,  but  suffered  other- 
wise. Yet  he  continued  a  teacher  and  had  eminent 
men  for  pupils.  Theodorus  Metnchita  made  him 
overseer  of  a  monastery.  He  engaged  in  the  public 
controversies  between  Barlaam  and  Palarnas,  became  a 
monk,  and  retired  from  court.  He  died  soon  after  a.d. 
1359.  Besides  some  orations  and  smaller  tracts,  he 
wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from 
a.d.  1204,  where  Nicetas  Acominatus  ends,  to  the  year 
1359,  in  38  books.  The  first  24  books,  reaching  to 
a.d.  1351,  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Boivin, 
Paris,  1702,  and  Venice,  1729,  2  vols.  fo\.—Mur. 

2  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
Active  of  the  Greeks  who  promoted  learning  in  the 
"West,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Constantinople, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for 
some  time  taught  literature  and  science  in  his  native 
city.  About  a.d.  1393  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel 
Pakcologus,  sent  him  twice  as  an  ambassador  to  various 
European  kingdoms  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Turks. 
After  visiting  the  English  and  various  other  courts, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  taught  Greek  to 
several  of  the  first  scholars  of  that  age  in  the  West. 
He  gave  instruction  at  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  Pavia, 
and  Rome.  In  the  year  1409  the  pope  sent  him  to 
Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  In  the  year  1413  he  was  sent  to 
the  emperor  Bigismund,  to  settle  arrangements  for  the 
general  council  of  Constance  in  the  following  year. 
He  attended  that  council  and  died  shortly  after,  in  the 
year  1415.  JEncas  Sylvius  and  Poggio  give  him  very 
high  commendations  in  their  notices  of  his  death. 
Among  his  pupils  in  the  West  were  Leonard  Aretinus, 
Francis  Barbarus,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  Poggio,  and 
Philelphus.  His  only  work  which  has  been  published 
was  his  Erotemata  Grammatical,  which  was  the  first 
good  Greek  grammar  among  the  Europeans,  and  was 
that  studied  by  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin.  —  Mur.  [The 
reader  will  see  some  very  interesting  facts  relative  to  the 
revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Europe,  in  Ilallam's  Intro, 
to  the  Liter,  of  Europe,  1st  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  131,  Sec— It. 

3  Maximus  Planudes  was  a  learned  Greek  monk  of 
Constantinople,  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  lan- 


prosecuted,  though  with  different  degrees 
of  success,  by  Theodorus  Metochita,4  John 
Cantacuzenus,5  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  and 
by  several  others  of  less  note.  An  ecclesi- 
astical history  was  composed  by  Nicephorus 
Callisti,  which  although  it  contains  many 
fabulous  and  superstitious  accounts,  throws 
light  on  a  number  of  subjects.6 


guage.  In  the  year  1327  the  Greek  emperor  sent  him. 
with  others  on  an  embassy  to  Venice.  He  suffered 
considerably  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
popes  ;  but  afterwards  he  changed  sides  and  espoused 
that  of  the  Greeks.  lie  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after  a.d.  1353.  He  translated  from  Latin  into  Gi'eek 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Ctesar,  Ovid,  Cato,  and  Boethius, 
with  Augustine's  fifteen  books  on  the  Trinity;  he  com- 
posed a  life  of  JEsop,  and  compiled  a  Greek  Antho- 
logy in  seven  books.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the 
Latins,  composed  some  orations,  and  many  letters  and 
smaller  pieces. — Mur. 

4  Theodorus  Metochita  was  a  learned  Greek  of  the 
kindred  of  the  emperor,  and  the  favourite  and  prime 
minister  of  A  ndronicus  Palaeologus.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  the  emperor  sent  him  with 
John  Glycas  to  conduct  Maria,  sister  of  the  German 
emperor,  who  was  espoused  to  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  to  Constantinople.  It  was  about  the 
year  1314  he  was  made  prime  Logotheta,  and  took 
nearly  the  whole  government  of  the  empire  on  his 
shoulders.  But  about  a.d.  1328,  Andronicus  senior 
being  dethroned  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  junior, 
Metochita  of  course  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  made  a 
state  prisoner  till  his  death  a.d.  1333.  He  transcribed 
the  third  book  of  Glycas*  Jnnah,  which  Meursius 
published  in  1G43  as  an  original  work,  entitled  a  Com- 
pendium of  Roman  History  from  Julius  C:esar  to 
Constantine  the  Great.  He  wrote  comments  on 
Aristotle's  eight  books  of  Physics,  besides  some  his- 
torical tracts  never  published.  He  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of  his  age. — Mur. 

5  John  Cantacuzenus  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  Cantacuzeni  on  the  father's  side,  and  of  that  of 
the  Pakeologi  on  the  side  of  his  mother.     His  youth 
was  devoted  to  literature  and  arms.     He  then  became 
a   statesman   under  the   elder    Andronicus.      In   the 
year    1320   he  was    found   to  be  a   partisan    of  the 
younger  Andronicus,  and  fell  under  displeasure.     But 
his  friend  supported  him  ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  his 
friend  to  the  throne  Cantacuzenus  was  loaded  with 
honours  and  offices.      On   the   death   of  Andronicus 
junior  a.d.  1341,  Cantacuzenus  was  made  regent  of  the 
empire  and  guardian  of  the  prince,  John  Pakcologus, 
then   nine  years   old.      But  the  empress-mother  and 
others  became  jealous  of  him,  and  a  civil  war  ensued. 
Cantacuzenus  was  victorious,  and  in  1347  concluded  a 
peace,  by  which  he  and  John  Pakeologus  were  to  be 
joint  emperors.     Civil  war  again  broke  out;   and  in 
1355  Cantacuzenus  resigned  the  purple  and  voluntarily 
retired  to  Mount  Athos,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his   days  in   literary  pursuits 
and  monastic  devotions.     Here  he  wrote  the  history  of 
the  empire  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Andronici  and 
himself,  or  from  a.d  1320  to  1357,  published  Gr.  and 
Lat.  with  notes,  Paris,  1G45,  3  vols.  fol.     He  also  wrote 
three  orations  and   some  tracts  against  the   Moham- 
medans, which  are  extant. — Mur. 

6  Nicephorus  Callisti,  i.e.  the  son  of  Callistus,  lived 
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2.  Those  Greeks  who  devoted  themselves 
to  philosophy  for  the  most  part  followed 
Aristotle  as  their  guide.  No  one  among 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  ventured  upon 
philosophical  speculations  relying  on  his 
own  ingenuity.  In  what  manner  they  ex- 
plained the  precepts  of  the  Stagyrite  we 
may  learn  from  the  tracts  of  Theodoras 
Metochita.  Yet  Plato  had  likewise  some 
followers,  especially  among  the  cultivators 
of  mystic  theology  which  had  long  been  in 
high  estimation  among  the  Greeks.  In  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy  Nicolaus  Caba- 
silas  was  their  most  distinguished  scholar.1 
The  Stoic  principles  in  regard  to  morals 
were  recommended  by  Barlaam,  and  exhi- 
bited in  his  Ethics  according  to  the  Stoics.2 

3.  There  was  no  country  of  the  Latins 


at  Constantinople,  and  was  probably  a  priest  or  monk 
there  about  1333.  His  personal  history  is  little  known. 
From  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Eva- 
grius,  and  others,  he  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  twenty-three  books,  from  the  Christian  era  to  a.d. 
911.  The  style  and  arrangement  are  deemed  good  for 
that  age,  but  it  abounds  in  useless  trash  and  fables. 
The  first  eighteen  books,  extending  to  a.d.  610,  were 
published  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  1G30,  2  vols.  fol.  He 
also  wrote  catalogues  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarchs. — Mur.  [See  Fabricius, 
Bihlio.  Grceca,  vol.  vi.  p.  130,  for  a  fuller  account  of 
this  writer  and  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  There  is  a 
brief  notice  of  him  and  his  work  in  Dowling's  Jntrod. 
to  the  Critical  Study  of  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  91,  &c.  A 
homily  by  Nicephorus  on  Mary  Magdalene  may  be  seen 
in  Bandini,  Graces  Eccles.  Vet.  Monum.  Flor.  17G2,  vol. 
iii. — It. 

1  Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  nephew  and  successor  to  Nilus 
Cabasilas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  employed 
as  a  nogociator  between  the  parties  in  the  civil  wars, 
a.d.  1340  and  1347.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  violent  opposer  of  the 
Latins.  His  works  are,  an  Exposition  of  the  Greek 
Liturgy,  on  a  life  in  Christ  or  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments, an  oration  against  usurers,  an  encomium  on  St. 
Theodora,  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  third  book  of 
constructions,  some  astrological  diagrams,  remarks  on 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  four  beasts,  and  some  tracts  against 
the  Latins.  The  last  three  were  never  published.— 
Mur. 

2  Canisius,  Lectionet  Antique?,  torn.  iv.  p.  405.  [Bar- 
laam was  a  native  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  became  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  a  very  learned,  ambitious,  and  factious  man.  Being 
born  and  educated  among  the  Latins,  he  at  first 
agreed  with  them  against  the  Greeks.  But  changing 
sides,  he  became  a  most  powerful  champion  among  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latins.  While  an  abbot  at  Con- 
stantinople he  investigated  the  state  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,  and  brought  a  complaint  against  the 
Hesuchists  there  before  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. George  Palamas  appeared  a3  their  advocate. 
The  cause  was  tried  before  a  council,  a.d.  1337, 
and  the  monks  were  acquitted.  (Sec  below,  ch.  v. 
sec.  I,  '2,  of  this  century.)  In  the  year  133.'*  Barlaam 
was  the  emperor's  ambassador  to  the  pope  at  Avignon, 
for  negociating  a  union  of  the  two  churches.  In  the 
year  l.'tll  he  withdrew  from  Constantinople  on  a 
Change    in    the    government,    cam'!    to     Italy,    again 

espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  against  the  Greeks, 

and  was  made  bishop  Of  fteraci    in    Naples.      He   died 

about  the  year,  1848.  His  works,  besides  ins  Edna 
tecundum  Stoicou  are  various  Letters,  orations,  and 

tracts,  both  for  the  Greeks  again  t  tie'    Latins,  and  for 

the  latter  against  the  former,  and  sis  hooks  on  arith- 
metic. The  last  was  printed  (Jr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1600, 
4to.  All  the  others  in  Latin  are  in  Canisius  uoi  tttpra, 
and  in  the  Biblio,  Mat.  l'atrum,  torn.  xx\i.—M ur. 


in  which  efforts  were  not  made,  and  suc- 
cessfully, for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
Hence  academies  and  universities  were 
erected  in  various  places,  as  Cologne,  Or- 
leans, Perugia,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  in  which 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  taught, 
and  were  distributed  as  at  this  day  into  seve- 
ral faculties.  In  the  universities,  colleges 
were  founded  by  the  opulent  and  endowed 
with  ample  revenues,  in  which  not  only 
monks  but  young  men  of  narrow  circum- 
tances  were  educated  in  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences.  Libraries  were  also  collected, 
and  men  of  learning  were  excited  by 
honours  and  rewards  to  aspire  after  fame 
and  distinction.  But  the  advantages  to 
the  church  and  the  state  from  the  numer- 
ous teachers  and  learned  men  were  not 
correspondent  with  the  vast  expense  and 
care  bestowed  by  the  great  on  these  insti- 
tutions. Yet  all  who  assumed  the  office 
of  teachers  in  this  age  were  not,  as  many 
have  rashly  supposed,  stupid  and  despicable; 
while  there  was  a  gradual  advance  from 
lower  to  higher  attainments. 

4.  The  sovereign  pontiff  himself,  Cle- 
ment V.  required  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  languages  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  that  there  might  be  men 
competent  to  enter  into  discussions  with 
the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  and  to  preach 
divine  truth  in  the  countries  of  the  East.3 
Of  coarse  there  were  some  persons  in  that 
age  who  were  acquainted  particularly  with 
those  languages.  The  Greek  language, 
which  previously  very  few  had  regarded 
at  all,  was  now  first  taught  by  Leontius 
Pilatus,  a  Calabrian,  the  translator  of 
Homer,  and  by  a  few  others  ;4  and  after- 
wards, with  far  greater  applause  and  suc- 
cess, by  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  a  Constan- 

3  Wood's  Antiquit.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  156,  159.  [This 
hull  of  Clement  is  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Ch  mt  n- 
Una,  lib.  v.  tit.  i.  cap.  i.  and  bears  date  a.d.  1311.  It 
required  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  to  he  taught, 
each  by  two  competent  instructors,  wherever  the  papal 
court  might  be,  and  also  in  the  universities  of  Paris, 
Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Sulamanca.  The  pope  was  to 
support  the  teachers  in  his  court,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  those  at  Paris  and  Oxford,  the  clergy  of 
Italy  those  at  Bologna,  and  the  clergy  of  Spain  those 
at  Salamanca. — Mur. 

4  Sec  Hody,  /)<'  Greeds  lUiutribut,  Lingua  (• 
ZAterarumqw.  humaniorum  Instauratoribus,  lib.  i-  p. 
5,  Lond.  1742,  8vo;  Calogera,  Opv  ntifici, 
torn.  xxr.  p.  258.  [Leontius  Pilatus  came  to  \  enicein 
the  year  13(i(),  on  his  way  to  the  papal  court  at  Avig- 
non. Boccaccio  met  him.  and  persuaded  him  to  u" 
with  him  to  Florence.  Here  he  tangbt  Greek  with 
whicb  he  was  well  acquatnl  >\.  u>  \,  indto 
Petrarch,  and  tor  their  use  translated  Homer's 

into  Latin.  Hi-  admiration  of  the  Creek-  led  him  in 
13G3  to  go  to  Constantinople.  But  ha  found  that 
people  nut  sueli   as  his  Imagination  bad  repn 

them.  He  therefore  set  sail  for  Italy  the  next  year, 
and   was  killed   by    lightning   <>ri  board  the  ship 

Schrocckh,  Kirchengetch.  vol.  xxx.  p.  IM  — Mur. 
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tinopolitan,1  who  encouraged  many  to 
prosecute  this  study.  The  true  and 
genuine  excellence  of  Latin  composition 
was  revived  by  several  distinguished  men 
of  genius  in  Italy  ;  among  whom  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Francis  Petrarch,  a  great 
and  superior  man,2  and  the  second  place 
belongs  to  Dante  Alighieri.3  These  men 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  in  general  to  ex- 
cite mankind  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and 


1  Hody,  ubi  supra,  lib.  i.  p.  10;  Calogera,  Opuscoli 
Scientifiei,  toni.xxv.  p.  248,  &c.  and  especially  Boerner, 
De  Greeds  Rterarum  Grcecar.  hi  Italia  Instauratoribus, 
p.  1 — 35.     [See  also  note  2,  p.  486,  above. — Mur. 

2  See  Thomasin's  Life  of  Petrarch,  in  Miischen's 
Vita  Claror.  lirorum.  torn.  iv.  who  in  the  preface 
enumerates  the  other  biographers  of  Petrarch.  [The 
Abbe  de  Sade's  Memoires  pour  servir  d  la  Vie  de  Fran- 
cois Petrarque,  Amsterd.  1764,  3  vols.  4to.  See  also  a 
paper  by  A.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  Petrarch  was  born 
at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  a.d.  1304.  When  eight  years 
old  his  father,  being  banished,  carried  aim  to  Avignon 
in  France.  Here  he  was  educated  for  the  civil  law. 
But  he  hated  the  pursuit,  fell  in  love,  and  became  a 
poet.  He  passed  his  life  either  in  travelling  about 
France  and  Italy,  or  in  different  retreats,  particularly 
at  Vaucluse  near  Carpentras,  in  the  south  of  France. 
But  he  also  spent  considerable  time  at  the  courts  and 
seats  of  different  princes,  noblemen,  and  prelates,  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  was  in  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  theologian.  Hon- 
ours were  heaped  upon  him  ;  but  that  which  he  valued 
highest  was  to  be  publicly  crowned  with  the  poet's 
bay  sat  Rome,  a.d.  1341.  He  died  at  his  own  villa 
near  Padua,  a.d.  1374.  His  works  are  numerous  short 
pieces,  particularly  letters  and  poems,  with  some  moral 
and  political  writings,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Italian.  The  whole  were  never  collected,  though  a  large 
part  of  them  were,  in  one  vol.  fol.  Basil,  1554,  1581, 
and  Lyons,  1601.  The  best  edition  of  his  poems  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Venice,  1756,  2  vols.  4to. — Mur.  [In  the 
Memoires  de  Literature  there  is  a  Vic.  de  Petrarque 
by  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie,  in  vol.  xv.  p.  746—791,  and 
vol.  xvii.  p.  390 — 491  ;  and  a  Memoire  sur  fOrigine  de 
Laure,  by  M.  Menard,  in  vol.  xxx.  p.  756 — 776.  But 
on  that  topic  see  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  509, 
note.  The  most  recent  English  work  on  this  cele- 
brated scholar  is  a  life  of  him  by  the  late  Thomas 
Campbell,  Lond.  1841, 2  vols.  See  also  Hallam,  Introd. 
to  the  Liter,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  109. — 11. 

3  The  life  of  Dante,  the  celebrated  poet,  has  been 
treated  of  by  many,  but  especially  by  his  annotator 
Benevenutus  de  Imola,  from  whom  Muratori  has  given 
numerous  extracts  in  his  Antiquit.  Jtal.  Medii  J'ri. 
torn.  i.  p.  1036.  [Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  a.d. 
1265,  studied  there  and  at  Bologna  and  Padua.  The 
P-elles  Lettres  were  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  married, 
became  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman  at  Florence.  But 
belonging  to  an  unsuccessful  faction  he  was  banished 
from  Tuscany  in  the  year  1302,  and  after  wandering 
in  Italy  and  making  some  excursions  to  Franco  and 
Germany,  he  settled  at  Ravenna  where  he  died  a.d. 
1321.  He  has  left  us  two  considerable  works.  The 
first  is  a  poem  in  Italian,  entitled  La  Uivina  Comedia, 
or  vision  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  as  seen  by 
himself,  a.d.  1300,  divided  into  three  parts.  It  abounds 
in  vivid  descriptions,  and  has  been  extolled  to  the 
highest  by  the  Italians.  The  other  is  shorter  and  in 
Latin,  entitled  De  Monorchia.  Its  object  is  to  evince, 
that  the  pontiffs  have  no  right  to  control  princes  in 
civil  affairs.  The  best  edition  of  his  collected  works 
is  that  of  Venice,  1757,  1758,  4  vols.  4to. — After.  [Sec 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  503,  and  Introd.  to  Lilt  r. 

of  Europe.  Rosetti  lias  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Dante,  throughout  bis  Dioina  Comedia,  was  presenting 
an  allegorical  picture  of  the  corruptions  of  the  papal 
church,  and  sowing  the  seed  which  came  to  maturity 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See 
Rosetti's  Disquisitions  on  the  Aflti~ Papal  Spirit  which 
produced  the  Reformation,  &C.  a  translation  from  the 
Italian,  by  Miss  C.  Ward.  Lond.  1834,  2  vols.  — 11. 


to  place  a  high  value  on  all  sorts  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  they  found  numbers  disposed  to 
listen  to  them,  not  only  among  the  Italians 
but  among  the  French  and  Germans. 

5.  Of  the  grammarians,  historians, 
jurists  both  civil  and  canon,  and  physi- 
cians, it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long 
list  from  the  monuments  of  this  age,  but 
it  would  be  unsuitable  to  our  design.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  know  that 
among  the  vast  number,  there  were  few 
whose  labours  were  of  much  service  to 
mankind.  The  study  of  civil  and  canon 
law  was  pursued  by  an  immense  number, 
because  this  was  the  avenue  to  preferment 
in  church  and  state ;  and  who  has  not 
heard  of  Bartolus,  Baldus,  Andreas,4  and 
other  jurists  of  this  century,  who  gave 
reputation  to  the  Italian  universities? 
Yet  the  jurisprudence  of  this  age  offered 
nothing  that  could  be  alluring  to  an  inge- 
nuous mind.  It  was  rather  a  barren, 
thorny  field,  on  which  the  light  of  history 
and  polite  learning  never  shone.  Mathe- 
matics engaged  the  attention  of  many ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Bradwar- 
dine,    the    acute   bishop    of   Canterbury,5 

4  Bartolus  was  born  at  Sassoferatto  in  the  duchy  of 
Frbino,  a.d.  1313.  At  the  age  of  13  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  first  at  Perugia  and  then  at 
Bologna.  He  was  made  doctor  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  commenced  teacher  of  law  three  years  after  at 
Pisa.  He  also  taught  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  died 
a.d.  1356.  His  lectures  and  his  legal  opinions  were 
highly  esteemed,  and  his  Glosses  on  the  civil  law  for 
two  centuries  were  of  the  highest  authority.  They 
were  printed  at  Venice,  a.d.  1615,  in  eleven  vols. 
fol.  He  was  more  distinguished  for  acumen  and  nice 
discrimination  than  for  extensive  reading.  —  Baldus 
Ubaldus  was  nobly  born  at  Perugia,  a.d  1324,  and  was 
first  the  pupil  and  then  the  rival  of  Bartolus.  He 
taught  both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  lectured  at  Peru- 
gia. Padua,  and  Pisa.  He  died  at  the  last-mentioned 
place  of  the  hydrophobia,  a  d.  1400,  aged  76.  In  readi- 
ness and  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  thought  supe- 
rior to  Bartolus.  but  not  his  equal  in  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Decretals,  five 
volumes  of  legal  opinions,  Glosses  on  nearly  the  whole 
Corpus  Juris  Cirdix.  besides  various  law  tracts,  all  of 
which  have  been  printed.  These  two  were  the  greatest 
jurists  of  the  age,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned. 
Yet  Andrew  Home,  an  Englishman  of  Gloucester- 
shire, distinguished  himself  by  his  attempt  to  reform 
the  English  laws,  by  expunging  from  them  everything 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and 
natural  justice.  His  work  was  written  in  French,  and 
entitled  a  Mirror  for  the  Judges,  and  was  printed  in 
French,  Lond.  1642,  8vo.  and  in  English.  Lond.  1646, 
8vo.  As  to  his  age,  we  only  know  that  his  book  was 
written  under  Edward  III.  and  before  a.d.  1324.  and 
that  hfi  defended  the  abbot  of  Waltham  in  a  court, 
a.d.  1313.  See  Wharton's  Append,  to  Cave's  Hist. 
Liter. — John  A ndreas,  the  celebrated  doctor  of  canon 
law,  taught  that  science  at  Bologna  for  forty-five  years, 
and  died  there  a.d.  1318.  His  works  are  commenta- 
ries on  the  five  books  of  Decretal-.  Glosses  on  the 
Liber  Sex t us  Decret.  and  the  Ci  nuutina,  and  tracts 
concerning  feudalities,  marriage,  affinities,  all  of  which 
have  been  published. —  Mur. 

:>  Thomas  Bradwardine  was  an  Englishman,  edu- 
CSCted  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  proctor  in  1325  and 
afterwards  doctor  of  divinity  and  lecturer  on  theology. 
lie  became  confessor  to  Edward  III.  whom  he  attended 
in  his  French  wars.  In  the  year  1348  he  was  elected 
archbishop   of   Canterbury,   but   the    king  preferring 
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few    obtained  much   applause  from   these 
studies. 

6.  Of  the  immense  swarm  of  philosophers 
who  infested  rather  than  adorned  this  age, 
Aristotle  was  the  guide  and  the  oracle, 
though  imperfectly  understood  and  di- 
vested of  all  his  beauties.  In  so  high 
estimation  was  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
that  kings  and  princes  ordered  the  works 
of  Aristotle  to  be  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  their  people,  that  greater  num- 
bers might  acquire  wisdom.  In  particular, 
Charles  V.  king  of  France,  has  been  com- 
mended for  directing  Nicholas  Oresme  to 
translate  into  French,  among  other  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients,  the  principal  works 
of  Aristotle.1  Those  however  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  philosophers  were  less  solici- 
tous to  discover  and  support  truth  than  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  wrangling ;  and  they 
perplexed  and  obscured  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated doctrines  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion by  their  vain  subtleties,  their  useless 
questions,  and  their  ridiculous  distinctions. 
I  need  not  mention  their  barbarous  dic- 
tion in  which  they  supposed  the  principal 
strength  of  their  art  to  consist,  or  their 
contempt  for  all  elegant  literature  which 
they  accounted  their  glory.  The  whole 
art  and  method  of  this  wrangling  tribe 
may  be  learned  by  reading  the  works  of 
only  John  Scotus  or  Walter  Burley ;  for 
they  all  followed  one  common  track,  though 
differinsr  anions  themselves  as  to  some 
opinions. 

7.  The  old  disputes  between  the  Realists 
and  the  Nominalists  which  had  been  long 
dormant  were  again  stirred  up  in  the 
schools  by  William  Occam,  an  English 
Franciscan  monk  of  the  more  rigid  cast,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Scotus  and  a  doctor  in 
the  university  of  Paris ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble afterwards  to  bring  these  contentions 
to  an  end.  Never  was  there  fiercer  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  than 
between  these  two  sects  of  philosophers, 
down  to  the  time  when  Luther  obliged  the 


another,  Uffbrd  \  But  Ufford  dying  before 

his  consecration,  Bradwardine  •  id  with 

the  king's  oonaeat  was  ordained  l<y  the  pope  at  Avig- 
non.    H'-  however  died  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Lambeth,  *.d.   1348.     He  was  a   profound  r 
eminently  |  I  "ong  Augustinian  in  theology,  of 

plain  unpolished   inn  larly   fond  of 

real  work  Is,  The  Caute  <•>  (•••<i 
and  the  Truth  "/  Cautet,  againtt  Pelagiut,  published 
by  Barilla,  Load.  US18,  foil  He  also  wrote  Geomrtrica 
iti,- 1,  mul  Arithmetics  Speculatioa,  published 
x,  Paris,  1512;  also  Tractatut  Proportionum, 
published,  Venice,  1505.  Bee  Wharton's  Appendix  to 
(.'■am' •  Hi  t.  Li  iir.  and  Milner'i  •'  History,  cent, 

xiv.  ohi  ii.      V'/r.     [See also  Ballam's   Tntrod   to  thi 
;•!,.  ,,;  Europi .  \"l    i.  i>-  156,  7       fi 
1   Launoi,    Hitt.    Gymnatii    Wdoarreni,  in   his    Opa, 
tom.  iv.  pur.  i.  p.  504;    Bulsaus,  //>•/     Acad,    Pant. 
torn.  iv.  p.  37!'  ;    Lfl  Hunt'-    I  I  r,  C  Hi  t. 

cl  Civile  de  Paris,  tome  iii.  p.  I 


scholastic  doctors  to  terminate  their  intes- 
tine conflicts.  The  Realists  despised  their 
antagonists  as  philosophers  of  a  recent 
date,  and  branded  them  with  the  name  of 
Moderns ;  while  to  their  own  doctrine  they 
ascribed  the  highest  antiquity.  Bat  in 
this  they  were  undoubtedly  mistaken. 
The  Nominalists  on  the  contrary  regarded 
them  as  being  visionaries,  who  mistook  the 
creations  of  their  own  imaginations  for 
real  existences  and  solid  substances.  The 
Nominalists  had,  particularly  at  Paris,  a 
number  of  acute,  subtle,  and  eloquent 
doctors,  among  whom,  besides  Occam,  the 
celebrated  John  Buridan,  a  Parisian  doc- 
tor, stood  pre-eminent  ;2  but  the  Realists 
were  the  most  numerous  and  were  also 
strong  in  the  countenance  given  them  by 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  Occam  having 
joined  the  order  of  Franciscans  who  were 
openly  opposed  to  John  XXII.  this  pon- 
tiff first,  and  afterwards  his  successors, 
left  no  means  untried  to  put  down  the 
philosophy  of  the  Nominalists  which  seemed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  church.3  Hence  in 
the  year  1339,  the  university  of  Paris  by 
a  public  edict  condemned  and  prohibited 
the  philosophy  of  Occam  which  was  that 
of  the  Nominalists.4  Bat  as  men  are  prone 
to  pursue  what  is  forbidden,  this  decree 
only  caused  a  still  greater  number  than 
before  to  follow  the  system  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists. 

8.  Not  a  few  of  these  philosophers  added 
astrology,  or  the  art  of  prognosticating  the 
fortunes  of  men  from  the  stars,  to  their 
philosophy.  For  this  fallacious  science  was 
prosecuted  in  those  times  even  to  madness 
by  all  orders  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.5  But  these  astrological  philosophers 
had  to  be  very  cautious  and  circumspect, 
to  avoid  impeachment  for  magic  and  to 
escape  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors.     Such 


2  A  biography  of  this  noted  man  wr.s  written  by 
Robert  Guaquin,  as  we  are  told  by  Launoi,  Hut.  (!>/>»- 
natii  Ndvarreni,  in  bis  Opp.  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  722. 
Launoi  also  speaks  of  him  in  other  places,  as  p.  2%, 
2fJ7,  330.  See  Bulseus,  Hitt.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p. 
280,  307,  341,  ftci  [John  Boridan  was  a  native  of 
Rethune  in  Artois,  studied  at  Paris  under  Occam,  and 
taught  philosophy  there  with  great  applause.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Aristotle's  logic,  morals,  and  meta- 

.  which  are  still  extant.     Some  say  that  hi 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  that  be  afterwards 
Wt  ■•'■  t.>  ,.  lenna,  and  there  commenced  that  university; 
but  these  circumstances  as  w<  ll  as  the  exact  time  when 

i  are  uncertain.     To  him  is  ascribed  the  H<  t  ■. 
metaphysical  maxim,  that  a  hungry  a^s  placed  bi  I 
two  equal  bundles  of  hay  would  not  be  able  t" 
either.  Bee  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  axt.  Buridan.—Mwn 
;l  Balurc,  MitceUaneoi  bom.  Iv,  p.  582! 

1  BulOBUS,  Hitt.  Acid.    I'll/is-,  torn    iv.  p.  257,  torn    v 
p.  708      D'Argentrc,  CoUectio  Judicior.  de  No    -I 

rihus.  torn,    i    p,  :;;i7.      On  the  contacts  "I   ili>'.'    <  ■•!>•  in 

England,  see  Wood's  Ant  7    O  <-"  tour  i    | 

ln.ula.  in   Muratori"s  Antit\.  Ituf. 
torn,  i   p.  1030;  La  Bceurs  Dittertation* tur C Nilk  do 
tome  111.  )'•  1 1''.  8fOi 
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caution  was  neglected  to  his  ruin  by  Ceccus 
Asculanus,  a  very  noted  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, astrologer,  mathematician,  and 
physician  first  to  the  pontiff  John  XXII. 
and  then  to  Charles  Lackland,  duke  of 
Calabria.  For,  having  by  mechanical  arts 
performed  some  things  which  appeared  mira- 
culous to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  predictions 
which  were  reported  to  have  proved  true, 
given  offence  both  to  his  patron  and  to 
others,  he  was  looked  upon  as  having  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  and  was  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  Inquisitors  at  Florence, 
a.d.  1327- l  His  Commentary  on  the 
Sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobusto  is  still  extant, 
and  is  represented  as  affording  proof  of  the 
extreme  superstition  of  the  author.2 

9.  A  new  and  singular  species  of  art  was 
invented  and  elucidated  in  numerous  trea- 
tises by  Raymund  Lully  of  Majorca,  a 
man  of  a  singular  and  very  fertile  genius,  a 
compound  of  folly  and  reason,  who  after 
many  journeys  and  various  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  cause,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  1315  at  Bugiain 
Africa  by  the  Mohammedans  whom  he 
attempted  to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Franciscans,  to  whose  third  order  he 
is  said  to  have  belonged,  extol  him  to  the 
skies,  and  have  long  endeavoured  most 
earnestly  to  persuade  the  pontiffs  to  enrol 
him  among  the  saints ;  but  the  Dominicans 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to 
make  him  a  heretic,  a  magician,  a  delirious 
alchymist,  a  compiler  from  the  works  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  and  some  represent  him 
as  deranged  and  a  fanatic.  Of  the  pontiffs, 
some  have  pronounced  him  an  innocent  and 
pious  man,  and  others  a  heretic  and  ir- 
religious. Those  who  will  read  his  works 
without  prejudice  will  coincide  with  neither 
party.  Lully  would  have  been  truly  a 
great  man,  if  the  warmth  and  fertility  of 
his  imagination  had  been  tempered  and 
restrained  by  a  sound  judgment.3 

1  An  apology  for  him  was  written  by  Appian,  the 
Jesuit,  which  may  be  seen  in  Bernini's  Storia  di  tutte 
VHeresie,  torn.  iii.  ssecul.  xiv.  c.  iii.  p.  210,  &c  An 
account  is  also  given  of  this  unhappy  philosopher  and 
poet  (for  he  was  also  a  poet)  by  Crescembeni,  Commen- 
tarj  delta  J'olgnr  Poii.sia,  vol.  ii.  par.  ii.  lib.  iii  c.  14. 

a  Naude,  Apologic  pour  les  Grands  qui  out  soupson- 
nez  de  Magic,  p.  270,  &c. 

a  See  Salzinger's  Preface  to  the  works  of  Raymund 
Lully,  which  the  elector  Falatinc,  John  William,  caused 
to  be  collected  and  published  at  a  great  expense  in  five 
vols,  folio,  a.d.  1720;  Wadding's  Annates  Mm.  torn. 
iv.  p.  421,  &c.  torn.  v.  p.  157,  316,  &c.  torn.  vi.  p.  229, 
&C.  On  the  famous  Lullian  Art,  see  Morhof  s  Polyhis- 
tor,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  352,  &c.  ["  It  consisted  in  col- 
lecting a  number  of  general  terms  common  to  all  the 
sciences,  of  which  an  alphabetical  table  was  to  be 
provided.  Subjects  and  predicates  taken  from  these 
were  to  be  respectively  inscribed  in  angular  spaces  upon 
circular  papers.  The  essences,  qualities,  affections, 
and  relations  of  things  being  thus  mechanically  brought 
together,  the  circular  papers  of  subjects  were  fixed  in 
a  frame,  and  those  of  predicates  were  so  placed  upon 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  That  the  governors  of  the  church,  as 
well  the  prelates  as  those  of  lower  rank, 
were  addicted  to  all  those  vices  which  are 
the  most  unbecoming  in  men  in  their  stations, 
is  testified  most  abundantly.  As  for  the 
Greek  and  oriental  clergy,  many  of  whom 
lived  under  oppressive  governments,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  although  their  blemishes  are 
sufficiently  manifest.  But  of  the  faults  of 
the  Latins  silence  would  be  the  less  proper, 
in  proportion  to  the  certainty  that  from 
this  source  the  whole  community  was  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  calamities.  All  the 
honest  and  good  men  of  that  age  ardentlv 
wished  for  a  reformation  of  the  church  both 
in  its  head  and  members,  as  they  themselves 
expressed  it.4    But  to  so  desirable  an  event 


them  as  to  move  freely,  and  in  their  revolutions  to 
produce  various  combinations  of  subjects  and  predicates, 
whence  would  arise  definitions,  axioms,  and  proposi- 
tions, varying  endlessly."  See  Rees's  Cyclopadia,  art. 
Lully  llaymond;  Bri'icker's  Hist.  Crit.  PJiilos.  torn. 
iv.  p.  9,  &c.  The  Life  of  Lully,  written  by  a  contem- 
porary, is  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  torn.  v.  p.  633, 
&c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  a.d.  1230',  to  have 
been  dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  to  have 
applied  himself  much  to  chemistry,  as  well  as  to  meta- 
physics and  theology.  He  died  aged  79,  a.d.  1315.  As 
a  chemist,  Boerhaave  thought  him  much  in  advance  of 
his  age,  if  the  works  ascribed  to  him  are  all  genuine. — 
Mur. 

4  Math.  Flacius,  Calalogus  Testium  Veritatis,  lib. 
xiii.  p.  1G97  ;  Launoi,  De  I'aria  Fortuna  Aristotelis,  p. 
217;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles.  ssecul.  xiv.  p.  754.  [See 
Raynald's  Annal.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1311,  sec.  5G — G5. 
torn.  xv.  p.  87 — 90.  From  a  manuscript  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  council  of  Vienne,  a.d.  1311,  found 
in  the  Vatican  library,  Rajnald  here  quotes  largely  a 
document  offered  to  the  council  by  a  prelate  distin- 
guished by  his  piety  and  learning,  who  stated  that  in 
most  parts  of  France,  Sundays  and  the  principal  festi- 
vals, instead  of  being  days  for  public  worship  were  the 
market  days  and  the  days  for  assize  courts  and  public 
fairs.  So  that,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the 
honours  paid  to  God,  they  were  days  for  serving  the 
devil.  The  churches  were  left  empty,  while  the  court- 
rooms and  the  taverns  resounded  with  broils,  tumults, 
blasphemies,  and  perjuries,  and  nearly  all  the  wicked- 
ness of  Pagans.  And  the  people  grew  up  in  almost 
total  ignorance  of  religion;  God  was  dishonoured,  the 
devil  reigned,  souls  perished,  and  religion  was  stricken 
to  the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  the 
rural  archdeacons,  archpresbyters,  and  deans,  instead 
of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures  only  for  heinous 
sins,  wantonly  excommunicated  whom  they  pleased, 
and  sometimes  3.00  or  400  at  once,  for  the  slightest 
offences  and  even  for  no  offence  at  all.  In  this  way 
the  people  had  become  disgusted,  had  lost  all  reverence 
for  ecclesiastical  law,  and  were  loud  and  open  in  their 
censures  of  the  church  and  its  officers.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  more  care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  unfit 
persons  to  holy  orders.  In  this  the  church  had  com- 
mitted a  great  error ;  for  numerous  vile  and  contemptible 
persons,  whose  lives,  knowledge,  and  morals,  rendered 
them  totally  unfit,  were  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
especially  to  the  priesthood.  A  nd  hence  the  v\  hole  sacred 
order  was  disgraced,  the  sacred  ministry  censured,  and 
the  church  scandalized,  while  the  people  beheld  in  the 
church  a  licentious  multitude  of  priests  in  the  highest 
degree  unworthy,  whose  hateful  lives  and  pernicious 
ignorance  gave  rise  to  numberless  scandals,  and  caused 
even  the  sacraments  to  be  despised.     In  many  places 
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there  were  still  many  obstacles.  First,  the 
power  of  the  pontiffs  was  so  confirmed  by- 
its  long  continuance,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
immoveably  established.  In  the  next  place, 
extravagant  superstition  held  the  minds  of 
most  persons  in  abject  slavery.  And  lastly, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  times 
quickly  extinguished  the  sparks  of  truth 
which  now  and  then  glimmered  forth.  Yet 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  im- 
pregnable and  durable  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
was  gradually  undermined  and  weakened 
in  this  century,  partly  by  the  rash  insolence 
of  the  pontiffs  themselves,  and  partly  by  the 
occurrence  of  certain  unexpected  events. 

2.  The  commencement  of  this  important 
change  must  be  referred  to  the  contest 
between  Boniface  VIII.  who  governed  the 
Latin  church  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France. 
For  this  hio-h-minded  sovereign  first  taught 
the  Europeans  what  the  emperors  had  in 


the  priests  were  more  hateful  and  contemptible  to  the 
laity  than  even  the  Jews.  The  monks  no  longer 
confined  themselves  to  their  cloisters  and  their  proper 
duties.  Many  lived  two  or  three  together  in  the  little 
priories  scattered  over  the  country,  where  they  were 
subject  to  no  restraints,  and  had  almost  nothing  but 
the  name  and  garb  of  monks.  And  those  who  pretended 
to  live  in  the  cloisters,  wholly  neglected  the  observance 
of  their  rules  and  their  exercises,  travelled  as  traders 
and  merchants,  attended  the  fairs,  and  lived  like  laymen. 
Multitudes  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
whose  lives  and  morals  were  detestable,  hovered  around 
the  Romish  court,  petitioning  for  livings  even  before 
they  became  vacant,  especially  in  those  regions  where 
the  bishops  ordained  without  much  examination,  and 
showed  great  deference  to  the  pope.  And  these  vile 
persons  were  so  often  gratified  that  the  churches  were 
dilapidated,  the  gospel  scandalized,  and  the  church  of 
God  blasphemed.  The  prelates  could  neither  furnish 
fit  persons  with  livings  nor  the  livings  with  fit  persons, 
on  account  of  the  multitudes  who  thus  obtained  appoint- 
ments at  Rome.  In  one  cathedral  of  only  thirty 
pri  ')  /ids,  there  were  then  thirty-five  persons  entitled 
to  those  livings  ;  and  for  twenty-three  years  the  bishop 
had  been  able  to  appoint  only  two  persons  of  his  own 
choice.  These  obtrusive  priests  rarely  became  residents, 
or  if  they  did,  they  were  a  scandal  to  the  church. 
Thus  the  church  of  God  was  in  fact  left  without  pastors, 
and  the  people  lived  in  ignorance  and  sin.  For  if  the 
bishops  trained  here  and  there  a  fit  person  for  the 
ministry,  they  could  seldom  introduce  him  to  a  living, 
BO  that  he  had  at  last  to  betake  himself  to  some  worldly 
calling,  while  the  church  livings  were  lavished  upon 
!  ion  residents  and  unworthy  persons  appointed  at  Rome. 
Pluralities  had  become  so  common  that  many  persons 
held  four  or  five  benefices,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve, 
in  different  and  sometimes  distant  places,  without 
serving  any  one  of  them.  Thus  a  single  individual 
sometimes  obtained  an  income  sufficient  to  support  fifty 
or  sixty  well  Informed  ministers  and  teachers  ;  and  the 
of  the  church  were  so  wasted  upon  pluralists 
and  non-residents,  that  the  schools  were  left  destitute 
of  Instructors,  and  the  parishes  without  curates;  and 
the  bishops  could  not  remove  the  evil.  Children  also 
In  ureal  numbers  put  in  possession  ofeocleaiastica] 
dignities  and  Livings,  though  utterly  incapable  of  ful- 
filling  the  duties  of  the  sacred  ollice.     And  such  was  the 

corruption  of  the  times,  that  it'  here  and  there  the 

ell     ti"ii  of  a  curate  was  in  the  power  of  the  people,  they 

generally  preferred  one  Ignorant  and  vicious,  a  dema- 
gogue who  Battered  and  Indulged  their  vicious  propen- 
sities.     The  prelates,  alas  |    were  too  often  hlind  leaders 

ef  the  blind.    Simony  was  common  among  them,  and 

the  clergy  were  in  general  profligate,  wmUri  mm  u,,u 
t'hriito  Domino  tervtentet.  Mm. 


vain  attempted,  that  the  Romish  bishops 
could  be  vanquished  and  controlled.  In  a 
very  haughty  letter  addressed  to  Philip, 
Boniface  maintained  that  all  kings  and 
persons  whatsoever,  and  the  king  of  France 
as  well  as  others,  by  divine  command  owed 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
this  not  merely  in  religious  matters,  but 
likewise  in  secular  and  human  affairs.  The 
king  replied  with  great  severity.  The 
pontiff  repeated  his  former  assertions  with 
greater  arrogance,  and  published  the  cele- 
brated bull,  called  Unam  sanctam,1  in 
which  he  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
granted  a  twofold  power  or  sword  to  his 
church,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal,  that  the 
whole  human  race  was  subjected  to  the 
pontiff,  and  that  all  who  dissented  from 
this  doctrine  were  heretics,  and  could  not 
expect  to  be  saved.2  The  king  on  the 
contrary  in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles,  a.d. 
1303,  through  the  famous  lawyer,  "William 
de  Nogaret,3  publicly  accused  the  pontiff 
of  heresy,  simony,  dishonesty,  and  other 
enormities ;  and  he  unred  the  calling  of  a 
general  council  for  deposing  the  guilty 
pontiff  from  his  office.  The  pope,  in  return, 
excommunicated  the  king  and  all  his  ad- 
herents the  same  year. 

3.  Soon  after  receiving  this  sentence, 
Philip  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  his 
kingdom,  again  entered  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  pontiff  by  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  and  iniluence,  and  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  a  future  general  council  of 


1  The  papal  bulls  are  usually  quoted  by  jurists  and 
writers  on  canon  law  by  the  words  with  which  they 
begin  ;  thus,  another  bull  by  Boniface  is  styled  Clericis 
laicos;  that  of  Clement  V.  respecting  the  mendicant 
orders  is  called  Exivi  de  paradho;  that  of  Clement  VI. 
for  the  jubilee,  and  proclaiming  for  the  first  time  the 
theory  of  indulgences,  is  called  L'nigenitus;  that  of 
Leo  X.  against  Luther  is  styled  Exswge  Domine,  and 
so  forth. — li. 

2  This  bull  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juiis  Canon. 
Extravagant.  Commun.  lib.  ii.  tit.  [viii.  cap.  i.  ]  De 
Majoritate  et  Obedierttia.  [In  this  bull  the  pontiff 
asserts  that  there  is  but  one  church  of  Christ  under 
one  head,  as  there  was  but  one  ark  under  the  command 
of  Noah,  all  out  of  which  necessarily  perish  ;  that  the 
sole  head  of  the  church  on  earth  is  Christ's  vicegerent 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  who  are  amenable  to  none 
but  God ;  that  both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  are  in  the  power  of  the  church  ;  the  latter  to 
he  wielded  for  the  church,  or  by  kings  and  soldiers  at 
the  nod  and  pleasure  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  former 
to  he  wielded  by  the  church  or  the  priesthood;  and  the 
temporal  power  is  subjected  to  the  spiritual,  otherwise 
the  church  would  he  a  double-headed  monster;  that 
whoever  re-  it-,  this  order  of  things,  roists  the  ordinance 

of  God;  and  he  concludes  thus     We  declare,  determine, 
and  decree,  that  it  Is  absolutely  necesaarj  to  salvation 

that  every  human  being  should  he  subject  to  the  Roman 

pontiff.  —  Mur. 

;l   Of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  the  mo-' 

and  determined  enemy  the  pontiffs  ever  had   I 
Luther,  none  have  given  a  fuller  account  than  the 
Benedictine  monks,  in  their   Hist.  General*   d* 

gttgdoc,   tome   iii     p.    Ill,    117,    ftc        Philip  made   him 

cha illor  of  France  for  his  heroic  Opposition  to  the 

pontiff. 
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t]ae  church.  He  then  dispatched  William 
de  Nogaret,  with  some  others  into  Italy,  to 
rouse  the  people  to  insurrection,  and  to 
bring  the  pontiff  prisoner  to  Lyons,  where 
he  intended  the  council  should  be  held. 
Nogaret  who  was  a  resolute  and  energetic 
man,  having  drawn  over  to  his  interest  the 
Colonna  family  who  were  at  variance  with 
the  pontiff  raised  a  small  force,  suddenly 
attacked  Boniface  who  was  living  securely 
at  Anagni,  made  him  prisoner,  wounded 
him,  and  among  other  severe  indignities 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  iron  gaunt- 
let. The  people  of  Anagni  indeed  rescued 
the  pontiff  from  the  hands  of  his  furious 
enemy ;  but  he  died  shortly  after  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  October,  from  the  violence 
of  his  rage  and  anguish  of  mind.1 

4.  Benedict  XI.  previously  Nicolaus  of 
Trevisa,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  profiting 
by  his  example,  restored  the  king  of  France 
and  his  kingdom  to  their  former  honours 
and  privileges,  without  even  being  solicited ; 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  absolve  from  his 
crime  Nogaret,  who  had  so  grievously 
offended  against  the  pontifical  dignity. 
This  daring  man  therefore  prosecuted 
strenuously  the  suit  commenced  against 
Boniface  in  the  Romish  court,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  demanded  that  a  mark  of 
infamy  should  be  set  upon  the  deceased 
pontiff.  Benedict  XL  died  in  the  year 
1304;  and  Philip,  by  his  secret  machina- 
tions, caused  Bertrand  de  Got,  a  French- 
man and  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  be  created 
pontiff  at  Rome  on  the  5th  of  June,  a.d. 
1305.  For,  the  contest  of  the  king  against 
the  pontiffs  was  not  yet  wholly  settled, 
Nogaret  not  being  absolved,  and  it  might 
easily  break  out  again.  Besides,  the  king 
thirsted  for  revenge,  and  designed  to  extort 
from  the  court  of  Rome  a  condemnation  of 
Boniface ;  he  also  meditated  the  destruction 
of  the  Templars  and  other  things  of  great 
importance,  which  he  could  hardly  expect 
from    an    Italian    pontiff.       He    therefore 


1  See  the  Acta  inter  Bonifacium  J' III.  Benedict um 
XI.  Clem<7itum  V.  et  Philippum  pulohnsm,  enlarged 
and  corrected  by  Feter  Puteanus  [de  Puy],  as  the  title- 
page  asserts  ;  published  1618,  8vo,  but  without  notice 
of  the  place  of  publication.  [The  compiler  of  the  work 
was  a  l'arisian  divine  named  Simon  Vigor.  The  iirst 
edition  was  published  at  Paris,  1613,  4to,  and  the  third 
was  in  French,  Paris,  1655,  fol.  entitled  Histoire  du 
Differend  de  Philippe  le  B<1  et  de  Boniface  VIII. 
produite  par  les  Actes  et  Memoirs*  origwiaux. —  Schl.] 
Faillet,  Histoire  des  dSmelem  du  Boniface  l  III.  msec 
Philippe  le  Bel;  Paris,  1718,  12mo;  Jo.  Rubens,  in  his 
Bouifucius,  cap.  xvi.  p.  137,  cVc.  The  other  writers 
are  mentioned  by  Baillet,  in  his  Preface,  p. 9,  &c.  Add 
Bukeus,  Hut.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  4,  &c.  [and 
Gifford's  Hiitory  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  518,  iVc. — Mur. 
[On  this  memorable  contest  between  Boniface  and 
Philip,  so  pregnant  with  Important  results  to  the 
papacy,  see  the  entire  section  58  with  its  quotations,  in 
Gieseler,  Lekrbuch,  &c.  Cunningham's  brand,  vol.  ii. 
p.  237 — 250,  with  the  modern  Trench  historians, 
Sbmondi  and  Michelet. —  R. 


wished  to  have  a  French  pontiff  whom  he 
could  control  according  to  his  pleasure,  and 
who  would  be  in  a  degree  dependent  on 
him.  The  new  pontiff  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  V.  remained  in  France,  as  the 
king  wished,  and  transferred  the  pontifical 
court  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued  for 
seventy  years.  This  period  the  Italians 
call  the  Babylonian  Captivity.2 

5.  It  is  certain  that  this  residence  of  the 
pontiffs  at  Avignon  was  in  no  slight  degree 
injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see. 
For  the  pontiffs  being  at  a  distance,  the 
Gibelline  faction  in  Italy,  which  was  hostile 
to  the  pontiffs,  assumed  greater  boldness 
than  formerly,  and  not  only  invaded  and 
laid  waste  the  territories  of  St.  Peter,  but 
also  assailed  the  pontifical  authority  by  their 
publications.  Hence  a  number  of  cities 
revolted  from  the  popes,  Rome  itself  be- 
came the  parent  and  fomenter  of  tumults, 
cabals,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  laws  and 
decrees  sent  thither  from  France  were  pub- 
licly treated  with  contempt,  not  merely  by 
the  nobles  but  even  by  the  common  citizens.3 
A  great  part  of  Europe  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Italy,  and  numberless  instances  show 
that  the  people  of  Europe  attributed  far 
less  power  to  the  fulminations  and  decrees 
issued  from  France,  than  to  those  issued 
from  Rome.  Various  seditions  therefore 
were  raised  in  one  place  and  another 
against  the  pontiffs,  which  they  were  unable 
to  restrain  and  subdue,  notwithstanding 
the  Inquisitors  were  most  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions. 

6.  As  the  French  pontiffs  could  derive 
but  little  revenue  from  Italy  which  was 
rent  into  factions,  seditious,  and  devastated, 
they  were  obliged  to  devise  new  modes  of 
raising  money.  Therefore  they  not  only 
sold  indulgences  to  the  people  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  kings  and  princes,  but  they 
required  enormous  prices  to  be  paid  for 
their  letters  or  bulls  of  every  kind.  In  this 
affair  John  XXII.  showed  himself  pecu- 
liarly adroit  and  shrewd;  for  though  he 
did  not  first  invent  the  regulations  and  fees 
of  the  apostolic  chancery,  yet  the  Romish 
writers  admit  that  he  enlarged  them  and 
reduced  them  to  a  more  convenient  form.* 


2  Concerning  the  French  pontiffs,  the  writer  to  be 
especially  consulted  is  Baluze,  Vita  Pondf.  Acenion.  in 
two  volumes,  Paris,  1693,  4to.  The  reader  may  also 
peruse,  though  it  should  be  with  caution,  Longueval 
and  his  continuators,  Hist.  del'Eghse  Gallicanc,  tome 
xii.  &c.  This  Jesuit  and  his  successors  in  the  work, 
are  eloquent  and  laborious ;  but  they  often  artfully 
conceal  the  abominable  deeds  of  the  pontiffs. 

3  See  Baluze,  Vita;  Pout  if.  Avenion.  torn.  ii.  p.  200, 
261,  301,  309,  333,  and  various  other  places  ;  Muratori, 
An  tig.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  397,  401,  409,  &c;  Giannone. 
Hist,  de  Naples,  tome  iii.  p.  280,  &c. 

*  Ciampini,  IV  J'icecancellario  Ecclcsia   Rotowii.  p 
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He  is  also  said  to  have  imposed  that  species 
of  tribute  which  under  the  title  of  annates 
is  customarily  paid  to  the  pontiffs ;  but  the 
first  commencement  of  it  was  prior  to  this 
period. x  Moreover,  these  French  pontiffs, 
subverting  the  rights  of  election,  assumed 
the  power  of  conferring  all  sacred  offices 
whether  high  or  low,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  by  which  means  they  raised  im- 
mense sums  of  money.  Hence  under  these 
pontiffs  those  most  odious  terms,  reserva- 
tion, provision,  and  expectative,  rarely 
used  before,  were  now  everywhere  heard, 
and  they  called  forth  the  bitterest  com- 
plaints from  all  the  nations  of  Europe.2 
These  complaints  increased  immeasurably 
when  some  of  the  pontiffs,  as  John  XXII. 
Clement  VI.  Gregory  XI.  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  had  reserved  all  churches 
to  themselves,  and  that  they  would  provide 
for  all  without  exception  by  virtue  of  the 
sovereign  right  which  Christ  had  conferred 
on  his  vicars,  or  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power.3  By  these  and  other  artifices  for 
rilling  their  treasury  and  amassing  property, 
these  indiscreet  pontiffs  increased  the  odium 
against  the  apostolic  see,  and  thus  weakened 
very  considerably  the  papal  empire,  which 
began  to  decline  from  the  time  of  Boni- 
face. 

7.  Clement  V.  was  governed  all  his  life 
by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France.  William  de  Nogaret,  the 
implacable  foe  of  Boniface  VIII.  though 
excommunicated,  resolutely  prosecuted  his 
own  cause  and  that  of  king  Philip  against 
Boniface  in  the  papal  court,  a  transaction 
which  I  believe  is  without  a  parallel.  Philip 
wished  to  have  the  body  of  Boniface  disin- 
terred and  publicly  burned.  With  great 
difficulty  Clement  averted  this  infamy  by 
his  entreaties  and  advice,  but  in  everything 


39,  &c;  Chais,  Letlres  sur  les  Jubiles,  tome  ii.  p.  C73, 
and  others. 

1  Van  Espcn,  Jus  Eccles.  Universale,  torn.  ii.  p. 
Bulteus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  911;  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxon  torn.  i.  p.  213;  Berthicr,  Dissert,  sur  les 
Annate  ,  in  his  Hist,  de  V EgUse  Gallicane,  tome  xii. 
1).  1,  fro.  [The  Annates  were  the  first  year's  revenues 
of  ;t  benefice,  which  every  newineinnhent  was  required 
to  remit  to  the  pontiff's  treasury.  By  constantly  ad- 
vancing clergymen  from  poorer  to  richer  beneftc 
prohibiting  pluralities,  these  annates,  it  will  he  seen, 
might  be  made  the  source  of  hmnense  income,  when 
levied  throughout  Christendom  upon  all  tin-  number- 
Accra  in  the  churches  and  monasteries.  I'ii-I 
exacted  by  Henry  \  ill.  of  England,  were  the 
annates  ot  thebl  ;  ^hich  the  king  tool  from  the 

liter  t'nr  Reformation  in  that  country     Mur. 

'■  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn.  ii.  p.  179.  :>is;  and  his 

Vita  Pontif.    tvenion.  torn,   ii    i>.  60,  88,  65,  71    18 1. 

156;  Gallia  (,*tom.  i.   kppend.  p.  13;  Wood's 

Antia.  Oxon. torn.  1.   p.   lis,  201,  202;  Bvkeus,  Hist. 

.  lead,    /'in-    Inn:.   i\  .   |..  *  *  1  1 ,  . 

•!  Baluze,  Vita    I'm,!',    ftwnion.  torn   ii.  p.  873,tom. 
i.  p.  285,  31  l.  681,  frc;    Mattha  u  ta  Vet.  .7>  . 

tarn.  v.  p.  849,  frc;    Oallia  Christiana,   t i.  p    89, 

1208 «   Uist.ilu   Droit  '    Francois,  tome.il.  p 

120,  fro. 


else  he  had  to  obey  the  king.  Accordingly 
he  abrogated  the  laws  enacted  by  Boniface, 
granted  the  king  five  years'  tithes,  absolved 
Kogaret  from  all  crime  after  imposing  on 
him  a  slight  penance  which  he  never  per- 
formed, restored  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni 
to  their  former  reputable  and  good  standing 
and  held  a  general  council  at  Vienne  a.d. 
1311,  that  Philip's  pleasure  might  be  gra- 
tified in  the  suppression  of  the  Templars. 
In  this  council  likewise  various  things  were 
decided  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
king,  whom  Clement  dared  not  offend, 
being  terrified  by  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Boniface.4 

8.  On  the  death  of  Clement  a.d.  1314, 
there  were  violent  contests  among  the  car- 
dinals respecting  the  election  of  a  successor, 
the  French  demanding  a  French  pontiff 
and  the  Italians  an  Italian.  After  two 
years  the  French  gained  the  victory ;  and 
in  1316  James  de  Euse  of  Cahors,  cardinal 
of  Porto,  was  made  head  of  the  church  and 
assumed  the  pontifical  name  of  John  XXII. 
He  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  but  was 
crafty,  insolent,  weak,  imprudent,  and 
avaricious,  as  those  who  honour  his  memory 
do  not  altogether  deny.  He  rendered  him- 
self notorious  by  many  imprudent  and 
unsuccessful  enterprises,  but  especially  by 
his  unfortunate  contest  with  the  emperor, 
Lewis  of  Bavaria.  There  was  a  contest  for 
the  empire  of  Germany  between  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  each 
being  chosen  emperor  by  a  part  of  the 
electors  in  the  year  1314.  John  declared 
that  the  decision  of  this  controversy  be- 
longed to  him.  But  Lewis,  having  con- 
quered his  rival  in  battle  and  taken  him 
prisoner  in  the  year  1322,  assumed  the 
government  of  the  empire  without  consult- 
ing the  pontiif,  and  refused  to  submit  a 
cause  which  had  been  decided  by  the  sword 
to  another  tral  before  the  pontiff.  John 
was  greatly  offended  at  this,  and  in  the 
year  1324  divested  the  emperor  of  all  title 
to  the  imperial  crown.  Lewis  in  return 
accused  the  pontiff  of  corrupting  the  faith 
or  of  heresy,  and  appealed  to  the  decision 
of  a  council.  Exasperated  by  this  and 
some  other  things,  the  pontiif  in  the  year 
1327  again  divested  the  emperor  of  all  his 
authority  and  power,  and  laid  him  under 
excommunication.  In  revenge  for  ti 
injury  the  emperor  in  the  year  1328 
Koine  publicly  declared  John  umvortln 
the  pontificate,  and  substituted  in  his  place 


ii  lid       the   common   writers   all 
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De  Corbieri,  a  Franciscan  monk  and  one 
of  those  who  disagreed  with  the  pontiff;  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Nicolaus  V.  he 
crowned  Lewis  as  emperor.  But  in  the 
year  1330  this  imperial  pontiff  voluntarily 
abdicated  his  office  and  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  John,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Avignon  till  his  death.  Thus 
John  continued  to  reign  in  spite  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  emperor  in  spite  of  the 
pontiff. l 

9.  On  the  side  of  Lewis  stood  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Fratricelli,  the  Beghards  of 
every  description,  and  the  Spirituals  or 
more  rigid  among  the  Franciscans ;  and 
these  being  scattered  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe  and  supported  by  the  protection  of 
Lewis,  everywhere  assailed  John  with  re- 
proaches aud  criminations,  both  orally  and 
in  books,  and  charged  him  with  religious 
apostacy.  The  pontiff  however  was  not 
greatly  injured  by  these  private  attacks; 
but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  fell 
under  the  disapprobation  and  censure  of 
nearly  the  whole  church.  For  in  the  years 
1331  and  1332  he  taught  in  some  public 
discourses  that  departed  souls  would  indeed 
behold  the  man  Christ,  but  would  not  see 
the  face  of  God  or  the  divine  nature  until 
their  reunion  with  the  body  at  the  last  day. 
With  this  doctrine  Philip  VI.  the  king  of 
France,  was  highly  displeased,  the  theolo- 
gians of  Paris  condemned  it  in  1333,  and 
both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  pontiff 
were  opposed  to  it.  For  it  appeared  to 
them  that  the  pontiff  detracted  much  from 
the  blessedness  of  departed  spirits.  To  an 
opposition  so  serious  John,  though  naturally 
pertinacious,  had  to  give  way.  He  there- 
fore first  apologized  for  the  doctrine ;  and 
afterwards  when  near  the  point  of  death 
a.d.  1334,  he  did  not  indeed  abandon  it, 
but  he  qualified  it  by  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved souls  in  the  intermediate  state  saw 
the  divine  essence,  so  far  as  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  unembodied  spirit  would 

1  This  great  contest  is  to  be  learned  principally  from 
the  Records  of  it,  published  by  Baluze,  Vita  Pontif. 
Avenion.  torn.  ii.  p.  512,  &c;  by  Martene,  Thesaurus 
Anccdotor.  torn.  i.  p.  G41,  &c;  by  Herwart  in  his  Lu- 
dovicus  Imperator  defensus  contra  lizovium,  Murich, 
1G18,  4to ;  and  by  Gewold  in  his  Apologia  pro  Ludo- 
rico  Bamro,  Ingolst.  1G18,  4to,  against  the  same 
Bzovius,  who  in  his  Annates  had  basely  defamed  the 
character  of  this  emperor.  Add  "Wadding,  Annates 
Minorum,  torn.  vii.  p.  77,  106,  &c.  Whoever  considers 
attentively  the  history  of  this  contest  will  perceive  that 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  took  for  his  pattern  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France.  As  the  latter  brought  the  charge  of 
heresy  against  Boniface,  so  did  Lewis  against  John 
XXII.  The  French  king  employed  Nogarct  and  others 
as  accusers;  Lewis  employed  [William]  Occam,  and 
the  Franciscan  monks.  [Marsilius  of  Padua,  John  of 
Ghent,  and  Ulrich  Hangocr.— -Mar.]  Each  wished  to 
have  a  general  council  called,  by  which  the  pontiff 
should  be  hurled  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  I  omit 
to  mention  other  parallels. 


permit.2  But  this  declaration  did  not 
satisfy  his  opponents.  Hence  after  various 
disputes  his  successor,  Benedict  XII.  ter- 
minated the  controversy  agreeably  to  the 
decision  of  the  Parisian  doctors,  by  de- 
claring the  true  faith  to  be,  that  the  souls 
of  the  blessed  when  separate  from  the  body 
fully  and  perfectly  behold  the  divine  nature 
or  God  himself.3  Benedict  could  do  this 
without  impeaching  his  predecessor,  because 
John  when  dying  submitted  his  opinion 
to  the  j  udgment  of  the  church,  lest  perhaps 
after  death  he  should  be  classed  among 
heretics.1 

10.  On  the  death  of  John  a.d.  1334, 
new  contests  between  the  French  and  the 
Italians  respecting  the  choice  of  a  pontiff, 
divided  the  college  of  cardinals.  But  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  James  Fournier,  a 
Frenchman,  cardinal  of  St.  Prisca,  was 
chosen  and  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict 
XII.  Historians  allow  him  the  praise  of 
being  an  upright  and  honest  man,  and  void 
alike  of  avarice  and  the  love  of  power.5 
During  his  reign  the  controversy  with  the 
emperor  Lewis  was  at  rest.  For  although 
he  did  not  restore  him  to  church  commu- 
nion, being  prevented  as  is  reported  by  the 
king  of  France,  yet  he  did  not  attempt 
anything  against  him.  He  saw  the  exist- 
ing evils  in  the  church,  and  some  of  them 
as  far  as  he  could  he  removed ;  in  particular 
he  laboured  to  reform  by  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances the  sects  of  monks,  both  the  mendi- 
cant and  the  opulent  orders.  But  death 
removed  him  when  he  was  contemplating 
more  and  greater  changes,  a.d.  1342. 
With  the  exception  of  his  superstition,  the 
common  fault  of  the  age,  we  shall  find 
nothing  to  prevent  our  declaring  this  pontiff 
to  be  a  man  of  a  right  spirit. 

11.  Of  a  different  spirit  was  his  successor 
Clement  VI.  who  was  likewise  a  French- 


2  See  Baluze,  Vita  Pontif.  Avenionens.  torn.  i.  p. 
175,  177,  182,  197,  221,786,  &c;  D'Achery.  Spicilegium, 
torn.  i.  p.  7C0,  ed.  vet.  ;  Launoi,  Hist.  Gymnasii  Xa- 
varr.  p.  1,  cap.  vii.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  319  ; 
Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  235,  250 ;  Wad- 
ding, Annates  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  371,  torn.  vii.  p.  145  ; 
Echard,  Scriptores  Pradicator.  torn.  i.  p.  599,  G08. 

3  Baluze,  Vita:  Pontif.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  197,  21 C, 
221,  224,  22G,  &c. 

4  All  this  Pope's  heretical  fancies  about  the  Beatific 
Vision  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  vile  and 
most  enormous  practical  heresy  which  was  found  in  his 
coffers  after  his  death,  viz.  five-and-twenty  millions  of 
florins,  of  which  there  were  eighteen  in  specie  and  the 
rest  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  mitres,  and  other  precious 
baubles,  all  which  he  had  squeezed  out  of  the  people 
and  the  inferior  clergy  during  his  pontificate.  See 
Fleury,  Hist.  Ecctes.  livr.  xciv.  sec.  xxxix. — Mad. 

5  See  the  Fragmenta  Historian  Romano?,  in  Mura- 
tori's  Antiq.  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  275 ;  Baluze,  Vita 
Pontif.  Acenion.  torn.  i.  p.  205,  218,  240,  &c;  Biilseus, 
Hist.  Acad.  Pat  is.  torn.  iv.  p.  253,  Sec.  [It  was  the  jovial 
babits  of  this  Pope  which  occasioned  the  saying, — 
"  Bibamus  Papaliter."  Milman's  Gibbon's  Decl.  and 
Fall,  vol.  xii.  p.  69.— R. 
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man  named  Peter  Roger,  and  cardinal  of 
St.  Nereus  and  St.  Achilles.  Without 
stating  all  his  censurable  deeds,  I  observe 
that  lie  trod  in  the  steps  of  John  XXII.  by 
his  provisions  and  reservations  of  churches, 
which  was  evidence  of  his  base  avarice; 
and  further,  that  he  conferred  the  most 
important  spiritual  offices  on  foreigners  and 
Italians,  which  produced  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England;  and  lastly,  that  he  exhibited  the 
arrogance  and  pride  of  his  heart,  among 
other  things,  by  renewing  the  war  with 
Lewis  the  Bavarian.  For  in  the  year  1343 
he  hurled  new  thunders  at  the  emperor; 
and  finding  these  to  be  contemned  by  Lewis, 
in  the  year  1346  ho  devoted  him  again  to 
execration,  and  persuaded  the  princes  of 
Germany  to  elect  Charles  IV.  son  [grand- 
son] to  Henry  VII.  for  their  emperor.  A 
civil  war  would  now  have  broken  out  in  Ger- 
many, had  not  the  death  of  Lewis  in  1347 
prevented  it.  Clement  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  1352,  famous  for  nothing  but  his 
zeal  for  exalting  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs, 
and  for  annexing  Avignon,  which  he  bought 
of  Joanna  queen  of  Naples,  to  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.1 

12.  There  were  more  moderation  and 
probity  in  Innocent  VI.  or  Stephen  Albert, 
a  Frenchman,  previously  bishop  of  Ostia, 
who  governed  the  church  ten  years  and 
died  a.d.  1362.  He  favoured  his  own  re- 
latives too  much ;  but  in  other  respects  he 
encouraged  the  pious  and  the  well  informed, 
held  the  monks  to  their  duty,  abstained 
from  reserving  churches,  and  did  many 
things  worthy  of  commendation.  His  suc- 
cessor, William  Grimoard,  abbot  of  St. 
Victor  at  Marseilles,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Urban  V.  was  also  free  from  great  faults, 
if  we  except  those  which  are  almost  inse- 
parable from  the  office  of  a  Pope.  Over- 
come by  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans  he 
removed  to  Rome  in  the  year   1367,   but 

rned  again  to  Avignon  in  1370,  in 
order  to  make  peace  between  the  king  of 
England  and  the  king  of  France,  and  died 
there  the  same  year.-' 

13.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger, 
a   Frenchman    of  noble  birth,    under  the 
pontifical  name  of  Gregory  XI.     Inferior 
to  his  predecessors  in  virtue,  he  exo 
them  in  energy  and  audacity.     Under  him 


1  Biographies  of  this  pontiff  may  be  found  in  lialn/.e, 
l'i '  P  linn,  torn.  i.  p.  148,  \c.  and  in  ftfura- 

tori,    Scriptoret  Rer.   Italic.  torn.  \]\.  par.  ii.   i 
S     •'. 

o  Um  n  MM  MTCn]  Mogra] 
of  Innocent  VI.  in  Baluze,  Fit     PontiJ   ./<   *,,.,,   torn 

i.  ]>.  321,  &Q.  ;   and  in    Mur.itori. 

•  ;    .  t  ■  ill.  iii.  par.  ii.  p,  .      \        :. 

Balnea,  ubn  m  >>■  p    8   \,8co.\  and  in  Bfuratort,  uot 

supra,  p.  64S|  SCO.      Sihl. 


great  and  dangerous  commotions  disturbed 
Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Floren- 
tines especially  waged  fierce  war  with  the 
Romish  church,  and  were  successful  in  it.3 
To  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  and  re- 
cover the  territories  and  cities  taken  from 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Gregory  in  the 
year  1376  transferred  his  residence  from 
Avignon  to  Rome.  One  Catharine,  a  vir- 
gin of  Sus,  whom  that  credulous  age  took 
to  be  a  prophetess  divinely  inspired,  came 
to  Avignon,  and  by  her  exhortations  greatly 
contributed  to  this  measure.4  But  Gregory 
soon  after  repented  of  his  removal,  for  by 
their  long  absence  from  Italy  the  authority 
of  the  pontiffs  was  so  fallen  there,  that  the 
Romans  and  the  Florentines  had  no  scruple 
to  insult  and  abuse  him  in  various  ways. 
He  therefore  purposed  to  return  to  Avig- 
non, but  was  prevented  by  death  which 
removed  him  from  earthly  scenes  in  the 
year  1378.5 

14.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the 
cardinals  being  assembled  to  provide  for  a 
successor,  the  Roman  people  fearing  lest  a 
Frenchman  should  be  elected  who  would 
remove  to  Avignon,  with  furious  clamours 
and  threats  demanded  that  an  Italian  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  without 
delay.  The  terrified  cardinals  proclaimed 
Bartholomew  de  Pregnano,  who  was  a 
JSTeapolitan  by  birth  and  archbishop  of 
Bari,  to  be  elected  pontiff,  and  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Urban  VI.  This  new  pontiff, 
by  his  coarse  manners,  his  injudicious  seve- 
rity, and  his  intolerable  haughtiness,  alien- 
ated the  minds  of  all  from  him,  but 
especially  the  cardinals.  These  therefore 
withdrew  to  Fondi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Xaples,  and  there  created  another  pon- 
tiff, Robert,  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  alleging  that  Urban 
was  elected  only  in  pretence  in  order  to 
quiet  the  rage  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
Which  of  these  was  the  legitimate  and  true 
pontiff  still  remains  uncertain,  nor  can  it 
be  fully  ascertained  from  the  records  and 
documents  which  have  been  published  in 
great  abundance  by  both  parties.0     Urban 


3  See  here  especially  the   Eputola  Colin 
written  in  the  name  of  the  Florentines,  par.  i.  p.   17 
100,  p.  1  18,  1  62,  and  the  Preface  to  par.  ii.  p.  Is.     1  UM 
the  new  edition  at  Florence  hy  Mehus. 

*  See  Longueral,  Hid.  de  VEglite  GaBicane,  tome 
xiv.  p.  15!),  i  :»•_>. 

5  He  was  the  son  of  William  oarl  of  Hcaufort  and 
brother*!  son  to  Pope  Clement  VI.  His  last  will  which 
is  in  D'Achery'i  Spicilegium,  torn  ii.  p.  ;;7^.  leworthy 

of  notice,  as    he   there  very    frankly  .. 

faults.     His  biography  is  in  Baluze,  VUm  Ponti) 

nun.  tom.  i.  p.    136*  &C.\  and  in    Mn     ' 

R  r.  Italic,  toni  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  645,  .*.  c 

'•  Bee  the  records  and  document*  in   Bulsetu,   Hist. 
Acad,  Pari*,  torn  hr.  p   163,  he.  In  Wadding's  \nnaUi 
,  tom.   be.   p.    19,  &c.   in   Baluze'a  I  ta 

■  im.    i.    p.  ind    in   the    ./-'.'  i 
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continued  at  Rome,  Clement  removed  to 
Avignon  in  France.  The  cause  of  Clement 
was  espoused  by  France,  Spain,  Scotland, 
Sicily,  and  Cyprus;  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  acknowledged  Urban  for  the  true 
vicegerent  of  Christ. 

15.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Latin  church 
as  existing  under  one  head,  came  to  an  end 
at  the  death  of  Gregory  XL  and  that  most 
unhappy  disunion  ensued  which  is  usually 
denominated  the  great  Schism  of  the  West. J 
For,  during  fifty  years  the  church  had  two 
or  three  heads,  and  the  contemporary  pon- 
tiffs assailed  each  other  with  excommuni- 
cations, maledictions,  and  plots.  The 
calamities  and  distress  of  those  times  are 
indescribable.  For  besides  the  perpetual 
contentions  and  wars  between  the  pontifical 
factions,  which  were  ruinous  to  great  num- 
bers,  involving  them  m  the  loss  of  life  or 
of  property,  nearly  all  sense  of  religion  was 
in  many  places  extinguished,  and  wicked- 
ness daily  acquired  greater  impunity  and 
boldness;  the  clergy,  previously  corrupt, 
now  laid  aside  even  the  appearance  of  piety 
and  godliness,  while  these  who  called  them- 
selves Christ's  vicegerents  were  at  open  war 
with  each  other;  and  the  conscientious 
people,  who  believed  no  one  could  be  saved 
without  living  in  subjection  to  Christ's 
vicar,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  of  mind.2  Yet  both 
the  church  and  the  state  received  very  con- 
siderable advantages  from  these  great 
calamities.  For  the  sinews  of  the  pontifical 
power  were  severed  by  these  dissensions 
and  could  not  afterwards  be  restored;  and 
kings  and  princes  who  had  before  been  in 
a  sense  the  servants  of  the  pontiffs,  now 
became  their  judges  and  masters.     More- 


Sanctor.  torn  i.  April,  p.  728,  &c  There  are  also  some 
unpublished  documents  in  my  possession  which  throw 
much  light  on  this  controversy,  yet  do  not  decide  it. 
[The  whole  question  must  be  tried  according  to  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  according  to  that  both  elections  were 
undoubtedly  liable  to  exceptions. —  Scld. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  schism  see  Peter  Futeanus 
(de  Fuy)  Histoire  du  Srhisme  qui  a  ete  en  I'Eglhe  de- 
picts Van  \31&,jusqu'en  Van  1428,  Paris,  16J4.  4to,  which 
as  the  preface  iiiforms  us  was  compiled  from  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  king  of  France,  and  is 
worthy  of  credit.  Neither  is  Maimbourg's  Histoire  du 
Grand  Schisme  «T  Occident  to  be  despised,  though  the 
writer  is  here  and  there  manifestly  partial.  Many  do- 
cuments are  contained  in  HuLtus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  iv.  and  v.  and  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdutor. 
torn.  ii.  p.  1071,  &C  The  common  writers,  as  Nat.  Alex- 
ander, Raynald,  Bzovius,  Spondanus,  Du  Pin,  I  omit 
to  name  as  usual.  [On  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
schism  and  the  attempts  to  reconcile  it,  see  especially 
Grfetefer,  in  sec.  101,  102,  and  103.  of  his  Lehrbmh,  &c; 
Cunningham's  traiisl.  vol.  iii.  p.  58—70,  with  his 
authorities. — if. 

-  On  the  great  evils  of  this  schism  there  are  direct 
remarks  in  the  Out.  du  Droit  pubUqrm  EccU*.  Fran- 
cois, tome  ii.  p.  1GG,  193,  202,  \c.  [See  also  in  Gieseler, 
u'n  uipra,  vol.  iii.  p.  71,  an  important  section  (104)  on 
the  effects  of  this  schism  upon  public  sentiment  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters. —if. 


over,  great  numbers  possessing  some  mea- 
sure of  discernment,  despised  and  disre- 
garded these  pontiffs  who  could  fight  for 
empire ;  and  committing  themselves  and 
their  salvation  into  the  hands  of  God,  con- 
cluded that  the  church  and  religion  might 
exist  and  be  safe  without  any  visible  head. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Urban  V.  a.d.  1389, 
the  Italian  cardinals,  his  partisans,  elected 
for  his  successor  at  Rome  Peter  Thoma- 
celli,  a  Xeapolitan,  known  among  the  pon- 
tiffs by  the  name  of  Boniface  IX.  And 
Clement  VII.  dying  in  the  year  1394,  the 
French  cardinals  appointed  as  his  successor 
Peter  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  In  the  mean 
time  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  theolo- 
gians, proposed  and  attempted  various  me- 
thods for  extinguishing  this  schism.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  the  safest  and  best 
method  was  that  of  voluntary  resignation 
(via  cessionis),  as  they  expressed  it.3  But 
neither  of  the  pontiffs  could  be  induced  to 
re&ign  either  by  entreaties,  threats,  or  pro- 
mises. The  French  church  great lv  dis- 
pleased  by  this  obstinacy,  in  the  year  1397 
withdrew  itself  from  the  dominion  and 
authority  of  both  pontiffs  in  a  council  held 
at  Paris.  This  decree  being  published  in 
the  year  1398,  Benedict  XIII.  was  detained 
as  a  prisoner  by  order  of  Charles  VI.  king 
of  France,  in  his  own  palace  at  Avignon.4 

17.  The  vices  and  faults  of  the  great 
body  of  the  monks  were  seen  even  by  some 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  especially  by 
Clement  XII.  who  looked  upon  them  with 
abhorrence  and  laboured  to  cure  and  re- 
move them ;  but  the  vast  and  difiicult 
undertaking  was  unsuccessful.  At  the  head 
of  the  monks  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
church  stood  the  Mendicants,  particularly 


3  In  reality  the  university  of  Paris  proposed  three 
ways  of  terminating  the  schism,  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  both  (via  cessionis),  an  agreement  between  them 
(via  comproinissi),  and  reference  to  the  decision  of  a 
general  council  out  deliberationis  per  concilium  uni- 
versale). Among  all  these,  that  by  resignation  was 
thought  to  be  the  easiest ;  but  this  supposed  the  pontiffs 
to  be  ingenuous  and  to  make  the  good  of  the  church 
their  primary  object,  which  was  not  the  tact.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  project,  the  king  and  the  nobles  of 
France  with  the  university  of  Paris  used  all  their  exer- 
tions, after  the  death  of  Clement,  to  prevent  a  new 
election  at  Avignon.  But  the  cardinals  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent mind.  They  went  into  conclave  and  elected 
Benedict  XIII.  yet  previously  binding  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  the  person  elected,  on  the  return  of 
tranquillity,  should  himself  labour  to  bring  about  a 
resignation  of  both,  if  the  majority  of  the  cardinals 
should  see  it  to  be  best.  But  neither  Benedict  nor  his 
opposer  Boniface  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
resignation.  The  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  being 
Pope  outweighed  all  considerations  of  patriotism  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  next  century  that  the  church  was  so 
happy  as  to  see  this  schism  removed. —  Sc/'il. 

1  Besides  the  common  writers  see  Longueval,  But. 
de  V EgUm  Galketme,  tome  xiv.  and  the  Records  them- 
selves, in  Buhi'us,  Hist.  Avad.  Paris,  tern,  iv.  p. 
829,  Sc. 
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the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  by  whose 
counsels  and  pleasure  everything  of  impor- 
tance was  transacted,  both  at  the  court  of 
Rome  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  So 
high  was  the  reputation  of  those  brethren 
for  sanctity  and  for  influence  with  God, 
that  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  both 
sexes,  some  while  in  health  and  others  when 
sick  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  death, 
wished  to  be  received  into  their  orders,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  favour  of  God. 
Many  carefully  inserted  in  their  last  wills 
that  they  would  have  their  corpses  wrapped 
in  a  sordid  Dominican  or  Franciscan  gar- 
ment, and  be  buried  among  the  Mendicants. 
For  the  amazing  superstition  and  ignorance 
of  the  age  led  people  to  believe,  that  those 
would  find  Christ  a  gracious  judge  at  the 
last  day,  who  should  appear  before  his 
tribunal  associated  with  the  Mendicant 
monks. 

18.  But  this  high  reputation  and  vast 
influence  of  the  Mendicants  only  inflamed 
still  more  the  hatred  which  had  long  burned 
against  them  almost  universally,  in  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  other  monks  and  in  the  universities. 
Hence  there  was  scarcely  a  country  of 
Europe  or  a  university  in  which  one  might 
not  see  bishops,  priests,  and  theologians, 
eagerly  contending  against  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  who  by  means  of  the  great 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  pon- 
tiffs everywhere  undermined  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  assumed  to 
themselves  the  direction  of  all  religious 
matters.  In  England  the  university  of 
Oxford  firmly  resisted  the  Dominicans;1 
and  Richard  of  Armagh,2  Henry  Crump, 


"Wood's  Aidiq.Ozon.  torn.  i.  p.  150,  1-34,  19 
*  Richard  Fitz-Ralph  or  Richard  Radtilphttfl  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  much 
A  hy  kin:,'  Richard  III.  of  England,  created  by 
him  dean  of  Lichfield,  and  a.d.   1333   chancellor    of 
Oxford.     In  the  year  1347,  Clement  VI.  by  his  pontifi- 
cal right  of  provision  constituted  him  archbishop  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland.    He  strenuously  opposed  the  Men- 
botb  b  fore  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Armagh.     While  at  Oxford  he  exposed  their  vain  and 
proud  poverty  in  his  public  lectures,  and  when  a  bishop 
he  came  out  still  more   powerfully  against  them.     In 
1356  be  came  to  London,  and  there  in  his  preaching 
published  nine  them  agaanat  then.     They  now  ac- 

und  caused  him  to  be 

cited  to  Ayignon,  He  wmt  tip  re,  and;  ner  three  jean' 

his  cause   not  being  yet  decided,  he  was 

:i   \.\).  1360.     lie  has  lift  us  a  n timber 

.   .        ,i   Sumrna  adverttu    Emret  jtrmenorum, 

and  hi  against  the  Mendicants  delivi 

>  \.  ral    mMOJ    and    tncta 

published.     \  i.tti-  before  his  death,  an  [fish 

.  a  ion  of  the  New  Tc-tament  wa.s  found  concealed 

in  a  wall  of  his  ehorch,  which  ha-  been  supposed  to 

production.       Ylur.     [For  a  full  account  of  this 

•  irerunner  of  Wycliflo  the  reader  is  referred  to 

Anderson's  Shtti  Mbsms  Irith,  Kdin.  1828,  p, 

||      |*.         lh"     trM  lation    of    the     .New     TjataillSlll 

d  to  him  iraa  fhsaad,  aeaaadtng  to  i  --in  r,  in  the 

chunh  or"   Armagh  when  under  re'pair  in  the  year  1530, 
but  is  not  now  extant.— A'. 


JSTorris,    and    others,    assailed   with    great 
energy  all   the   Mendicant  orders.3     The 
most  zealous  of  these,  Richard  of  Armagh, 
went  to  the  court  of  Innocent  VI.  in  the 
year  1356,  and  there  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the    church   against    them    with   amazing 
ardour,  until  his  death  in  1360. 4  In  France 
various  persons,  and  among  them  those  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  laboured  in  a  more 
private  way  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Mendicants  ;5  but  John  de  Polliac,  a  doc- 
tor of  theology,  publicly  denied  that  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  power  to 
grant  full  absolution  to  persons  confessing 
sins  to  them,  or  that  the  pontiffs  were  able 
to  give  them  such  power,  so  long  as  the 
canon  called   Omnis    Utriusque  Ssxus  re- 
mained in  force ;  whence  he  inferred  that 
those  who  would  be  sure  of  salvation  must 
confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests, 
notwithstanding  they  had  absolution  from 
the    monks.      But    all    these    adversaries 
effected  little  or  nothing,  for  the  pontiffs 
vigorously  defended  these  their  best  friends 
and  supporters  against  all  attacks  secret  or 
open.     The  opinion  of  John  de  Polliac  was 
condemned  by  a  special  decree  of  John 
XXII.  in  the  year  1321.6 

19.  But  among  all  the  foes  of  the  Mendi- 
cant orders  no  one  has  obtained  greater 
fame,  both  good  and  ill,  among  posterity 
than  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englishman,  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Lutterworth  [in 
Leicestershire],  a  man  of  an  acute  mind, 
and  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  of  great 
learning.  After  the  example  of  Richard 
of  Armagh  and  many  others  of  the  best 
men  in  his  country,  he  in  the  year  1360 
first  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  against  the  sects 
which  professed  voluntary  poverty,  at  the 
same  time  slightly  censuring  also  the  pon- 
tiffs who  were  their  chief  patrons ;  nor  did 
any  lover  of  his  country  consider  him  as 
criminal  on  this  account.  Afterwards  when 
Simon  Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
deprived  him  of  the  wardenship  of  Canter- 


3  See  Wood's  Anliq.  QxfM.  torn.  i.  p.  1-1,  182,  torn, 
ii.  p.  61,  (J '<2  ;  Haluzc,  Vita:  J'mdif.  Annioti.  torn.  i.  p. 
33s,  <)-,();  I3ukeus,  But.  Acad,  i'aris.  torn.  iv.  p.  33G  ; 
Wadding's  Atmnht  Minor,  torn.  viii.  p.  12U. 

1  See  Simon's  Lettrt  .  tom    i.  \>.  164,  &C.    I 

have  before  me  in  manuscript  by  Bartholomew  de  Bri- 
saco    (provincial    of  the    Dominicans    for    German)   . 
porita  Eichardi,  Armache 

antra  Mendicant  ■>   Eomana 

coram  Pantifics  et  CardtnaUbut  Factis,  a.d.  130"0. 

I.uunoi,    De  CanOHt,   Ootmit    t'tr.  ■ 
in  hi  i  Of  ■  tom.  i.  par.  i.  p.  871,  274,  287,  &c;  fi 

r'.itit.  .ir,  nton.  tom.  ii.  p.  1<J.  •'""' 
torn.   i.   p.   ji.!;    D'Acherj,    \         fium,  tom.    I.   p. 
112,  fee. 

<  It  was  published  bv  Marti  m 
tom.  i.  p.    1366.     Add'  Baluxe,  i  it  ■    P  •■>'.'■  -■ 
tom.  i.  p.  13 j,  183 
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bury  Hall  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
a.d.  1367,  and  appointed  a  monk  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Urban 
V.  to  whom  he  appealed,  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  archbishop,  Wickliffe  as- 
sailed with  greater  freedom,  both  in  his  wri- 
tings and  in  his  discourses,  not  only  all  the 
monks  and  their  morals,  but  also  the  power 
of  the  pontiffs  and  some  other  things.  From 
this  he  proceeded  still  farther,  and  in 
various  treatises  refuted  a  large  part  of  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  religious  subjects, 
exhorted  the  people  to  read  the  sacred 
volume,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the 
English  language  [from  the  Vulgate]  with 
his  own  hands,  and  expressed  abhorrence 
of  the  prevailing  grosser  superstitions.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  neither  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe  were  free  from  errors 
nor  his  life  void  of  faults;  and  yet  it  is 
most  certain  that  he  advocated  many  things 
which  were  wise,  true,  and  profitable.1 

20.  The  monks  whom  Wickliffe  had 
especially  offended,  commenced  a  great 
religious  process  against  him  in  the  ponti- 
fical court  of  Gregory  XL  who  in  the  year 
1377  commanded  Simon  Sudbury,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  try  the  cause  in  a 
council  at  London.  From  this  imminent 
peril  Wickliffe  escaped  unharmed,  through 
the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
other  noblemen  who  were  his  friends.  And 
as  Gregory  XL  died  soon  after,  and  the 
fatal  schism  in  the  Latin  church  ensued, 
one  pontiff  reigning  at  Home  and  another 
at  Avignon,  this  controversy  remained  long 
suspended.  Upon  a  change  in  the  state  of 
affairs,  William  de  Courtenay,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  revived  the  controversy  in 
1385,  and  urged  it  on  with  great  vehemence 
in  two  councils,  the  one  held  at  London 
and  the  other  at  Oxford.  The  result  was, 
that  of  the  eighteen  [twenty-four]  opinions 
for  which  the  monks  accused  him,  nine  were 
condemned  as  heresies  and  fifteen  as  errors ; 
but  WicHiffe  returned  in  safety  to  Lutter- 
worth, where  he  died  in  tranquillity,  a.d. 
1387-  By  what  means  he  escaped  this 
latter  peril  which  was  greater  than  the 
former,  whether  by  the  favour  of  the  court 
or  by  denying  and  abjuring  the  opinions 
in  controversy,  does  not  appear.2    He  left  a 


1  His  dialogues  have  lately  been  reprinted,  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic,  1753,  4to,  from  which  may  be  learned  not 
indeed  all  his  opinions,  but  the  general  objects  at  which 
he  aimed  and  the  spirit  of  the  man. 

2  A  formal  biography  of  this  very  eminent  man  was 
composed  by  John  Lewis,  The  History  of  the  Life  and 
Sufferings  of  John  Wickliffe,  London,  1720,  8vo.  He 
also  published  the  New  Testament,  in  an  English  trans- 
lation by  John  Wickliffe  from  the  Latin  version  railed 
the  Vulgate,  London,  1731,  fol.  with  a  learned  Preface, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  life  and  Bufferings  of  Wick- 
liffe. [His  life  is  also  given  in  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the 
Reformers,  Lond.    1809.   2    vols.   Svo,  in   Middleton's 


great  number  of  followers  both  in  England 
and  out  of  it,  who  were  denominated  Wick- 
liffites,  and  by  a  vulgar  term  of  reproach 

Biographia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  Sec.  and  inMilner's 
History  of  the  Church,  cent.  xiv.  ch.  iii. —  Mur.]     The 
documents   in  relation  to  his  trials  are  in  Wilkins's 
Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  116,  &c.  156,  &c.     Add  Bulseus, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  450,  ike.  ;  Wood's  An- 
tiq.  Oxon.  torn.   i.  p.  183,   Sec.   186,  &c.  and  in  other 
places.     [John  Wickliffe  or  De  Wickliffe,  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Wickliffe  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
about  a.d.  1324,  was  sent  early  to  Oxford  where  he 
was  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  and  afterwards  of 
Merton  in  which  he  became  a  fellow.    Merton  College 
about  this  time  contained  the  following  eminent  men: 
Walter  Burley,  William  Occam,  Thomas  Bradwardine, 
Simon   Mepham,  Simon  Islip,  and  Geoffry  Chaucer. 
Wickliffe  was  a  hard  student,  a  profound  scholar,  a 
sarcastic  writer,  and  a  subtle  disputant.     Philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  theology  were  his  favourite  studies. 
In  the  year  1360  he  distinguished  himself  by  becoming 
the  advocate  of  the  university  against  the  Mendicant 
monks,  who  infringed  the  laws  of  the  university  and  en- 
ticed the  students  away  to  their  monasteries.    Wickliffe, 
whose  English  style  was  excellent  for  that  age,  wrote 
various  tracts    in  opposition  to  them,  and    disputed 
against  them  with  great  success.    In  1361  he  was  made 
master  of  Balliol  College,  and  four  years  after  warden 
of  Canterbury  Hall.     In  1367,  Langham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ejected  him  from  the  wardenship,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  pope,  who  delayed  his  decision  three 
years,  during  which  Wickliffe  was  severely  lashing  the 
monks  and  clergy,  and  did  not  spare  the  pontiff.     In 
1370   cardinal   Andruynus,   the   papal   commissioner, 
decided  the  cause   against  Wickliffe.      Soon  after  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  through  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  in  which  he  was  a 
most  active  and  faithful  pastor.     In  1372  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  and  now  read  lectures  on  theology  at 
Oxford  with  great  applause.      He  here  attacked  not 
only  the  monks,  but  also  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  and 
confuted  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  both  2s*to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  church.     In   1374  the  king  appointed  him 
one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,   to  remonstrate 
against  the  papal  reservation  of  churches.     After  this 
he  inveighed  still  more  boldly  against  the  pope  in  his 
lectures,  calling  him,  "  Antichrist,  the  proud,  worldly 
priest  of  Borne,  and  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and 
purse-cutters."    He  also  inveighed  against  the  prelate?. 
In  1376  the  monks  drew  up  nineteen  articles,  extracted 
from  his  public  lectures  and  sermons,  which  they  sent 
to  the  pope.     The  principal   of  these   were:    "That 
there  is  one  only  universal  church,  consisting  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  predestinate.     That  the  eucharist 
after  consecration  was  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but 
only  an  emblem  or  sign  of  it.    That  the  church  of  Kome 
wras  no  more  the  head  of  the  universal  church  than 
any  other  church  ;  and  that  St.  Peter  had  no  greater 
authority  given  him  than  the  rest  of  the  apostles. — 
That  the  pope  had  no  more  jurisdiction  in  the  exercise 
of  the  keys  than  any  other  priest.— That  if  the  church 
misbehaved,  it  was  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious  to 
dispossess  her  of   her  temporalities. — That   when   a 
prince  or  temporal  lord  was  convinced  that  the  church 
made  an   ill  use  of  her  endowments,  he  was  bound 
under  pain  of  damnation  to  take  them  away. — That 
the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  a  Christian  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  life. — That  neither  the  pope  nor  any  other 
prelate   ought  to  have   prisons  for  punishing*  offen- 
ders against  the  discipline  of  the  church."— On  the 
second  of  May,  1377,  the  pope  issued  five  bulls  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of 
London  (who  were  directed  to  try  the  charges),  to  the 
king  (who  was  desired  to  assist  the  bishops),  and  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  (ordering  them  to  deliver  up 
the  accused).     The  king  died  before  the  bulls  arrived, 
the  university  treated  theirs  with  contempt,  the  pre- 
lates determined  to  proceed  against  him.  and  therefore 
summoned   him   to   appear   before  them  at   London, 
within  thirty  days.     During  that  interval  parliament 
met  and  deliberated  whether  they  might  lawfully  re- 
fuse to  send  treasure  out  of  the  kingdom   when   the 
pope  required  it  to  be   sent.     The  resolution  of  this 
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brought  from  Belgium  into  England,  Loll- 
ards ;  and  these  were  everywhere  grievously 
persecuted  by  the  Inquisitors  and  other 
instruments  of  the  pontiffs.  Hence  the 
council  of  Constance,  a.d.  1415,  con- 
demned the  memory  and  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe  in  a  solemn  decree;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in  the  year  1428  his 
bones  were  dug  up  and  publicly  burned. 

21.  These  numerous,  talented,  and  in- 
fluential adversaries,  were  utterly  unable 
to  bring  the  mendicant  orders  to  give  up 
their  excessive  pride  and  superstition,  and 
to  cease  from  deceiving  the  multitude  with 
opinions  injurious  often  to  the  divine 
character  and  to  religion.  The  Francis- 
cans especially  in  extolling  the  excellence 
of  their  institution,  which  they  contended 
was  the  very  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  eulogizing  the  founder  of  their  order, 
whom  they  imprudently  represented  as 
another  Christ,  or  as  in  all  things  like  to 
Christ,  exceeded  all  bounds  of  sobriety 
and  reverence  for  the  Saviour.  Yet  the 
Roman  pontiffs  patronized  this  madness  by 
their  letters  and   decrees,   in  which  they 


doubt  was  referred  by  the  king  and  parliament  to 
Doctor  "Wickliffe,  who  answered  that  it  was  lawful, 
and  undertook  to  prove  it  so  by  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  Christ.  He  now  appeared  before  his  judges, 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lord  mar- 
shal, earl  Percy.  A  vast  concourse  was  assembled. 
Some  altercations  ensued  between  the  bishops  and  the 
two  noblemen,  the  assembly  was  in  commotion,  and 
"Wickliffe  was  conducted  off  in  safety  by  his  patrons 
without  having  any  trial.  He  was  then  summoned  to 
appear  at  Lambeth.  He  did  so,  and  presented  a  paper 
explanatory  of  the  charges,  which  the  bishops  thought 
best  to  admit  as  satisfactory.  The  next  year,  1378,  the 
pope  died,  and  the  commission  to  the  two  English  pre- 
lates to  try  the  case  of  Wickliffe  of  course  was  at  an 
end.  Wickliffe,  in  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  writings, 
now  embraced  every  opportunity  of  exposing  the 
Romish  court,  and  detecting  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
and  the  monks.  In  13-sl  he  published  sixteen  Theses 
against  transubstantiation,  and  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford 
expressly  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  The 
vice-chancellor  and  eleven  doctors  now  condemned  his 
doctrine.  In  1378  William  Courtney  was  translated 
from  the  see  of  London  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury;  and  now  began  another  process  against 
Wickliffe,  whom  he  summoned  to  appear  at  London 
before  commissioners  appointed  to  try  him.     He  was 

led  by  his  friends  from  appearing  ;  but  the  uni- 
ver  ity  sent  a  letter  in  his  favour  testifying  fully  to 
his  learning,  piety,  and  soundness  in  the  faith.  Not- 
withstanding this  testimony  and  the  arguments  of  his 
able  counsellors,  fourteen  of  his  conclusions  were  pro- 
nounced heretical  or  erroneous.  Soon  after  he  left 
Oxford,  In   1883,    Wickliffe  had  a  Blight  shock  of  the 

yet  he  continued  to  preach  till   1384,  when  he 

again  in  his  pulpit  at  Lutterworth  more 

violently,  fell  down,  was  carried  home,  and  shortly  after 

expired,  aged  sixty  jean.     His  works  consist  of  a  vast 

number  ol  tract!  on  doctrinal  and  practical  BUbji  cl  -  in 

igainsl  the  prevailing  error*  and  vices  of  the 

Mur.    [The  beat  lit'"  of  Wickliffe  is  that 

by  the  Rev.  Robert   Vanghan,  Lond.  1828  and  1831, 

3  vols.  Bvo.     l!'-  was  the  Bret  to  compile  an  accurate 

II  I  of  tii"  Reformer'i  writings,  especially  oftl 

rTpt.    Of  the  latter,  one  bas  been 
recently  printed  from  the  Library  of  Trinity  I 
Dublin,  entitled,  The  Latt  Age  of 'Mi   i  Dublin, 

iir  an  aooonnl  of  this  aghan's 

:;       tiffe,  vol.  1,  p.  941 
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declared  the  absurd  fable  of  the  Stigmata 
or  five  wounds  impressed  upon  St.  Fran- 
ciss  by  the  Saviour  himself  on  Mount 
Alverno,  to  be  highly  credible,  nay  un- 
questionably true.1  They  also  suffered  to 
go  abroad  without  censure,  and  even  ap- 
proved and  commended  an  impious  piece 
stuffed  with  monstrous  and  absurd  tales, 
entitled,  The  Book  of  the  Conformities  of 
St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
published  in  1385  by  Bartholomew  Albizi, 
a  Franciscan  of  Pisa,  with  the  applause  of 
his  order.  This  infamous  book,  in  which 
the  Son  of  God  is  put  upon  a  level  with 
a  vile  and  miserable  man,  is  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  impious  arrogance  and 
religious  stupidity  of  the  Franciscan  order, 


1  The  fable  of  the  Stigmata,  impressed  upon  Francis 
by  Jesus  Christ  is  very  well  known  ;  nor  are  the  pon- 
tifical letters  unknown  by  which  belief  in  this  fable  is 
commanded,  and  which  are  published  with  great  care, 
in  particular  by  Wadding  in  his  Annates  Minorum, 
torn.  viii.  and  ix.  [The  story  of  these  Stigmata,  as 
related  by  Bonaventura,  the  biographer  of  Francis, 
(De  Vita  S.  Patris  Francisci,  cap.  13),  is  briefly  this: 
that  Francis  two  years  before  his  death  retired  as  was 
his  custom  to  Mount  Alverno,  to  keep  a  forty  days'  fast 
in  the  season  of  Quadragesima.  While  praying  there, 
a  seraph  appeared  flying  in  the  heavens,  and  came  near 
to  him,  having  six  wings,  under  which  he  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  figure  of  Christ  crucified.  The  seraph 
talked  with  him,  but  he  would  never  retail  the  conver- 
sation. After  the  seraph  departed  he  found  on  him- 
self five  wounds,  one  on  each  side  of  his  feet  and  hands, 
and  one  on  his  side.  On  the  insides  of  his  hands,  and 
on  the  upper  sides  of  his  feet,  were  hard,  round,  black 
substances,  representing  the  heads  of  nails ;  and  on 
the  back  of  his  hands,  and  on  bottoms  of  his  feet,  pro- 
jecting, acuminated  substances,  which  bent  round  like 
clenched  nails.  In  his  side  was  a  wound  three  fingers 
long.  From  all  these,  blood  and  a  watery  substance 
flowed  occasionally,  and  he  experienced  continual  and 
sometimes  exquisite  pain  from  them.  When  he  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  with  some  hesitation  he 
related  the  vision  to  a  few  trusty  friends.  His  wounds 
he  concealed  as  much  as  possible  during  his  life.  He 
languished  two  years  and  died.  After  his  death  more 
than  fifty  persons  examined  these  wounds  and  found 
them  real,  among  whom  were  some  cardinals.  Alex- 
ander IV.  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  preaching  before 
the  brethren,  when  Bonaventura  was  present,  declared 
that  he  had  seen  those  wounds  on  Francis  previously 
to  his  death. — Mur.  [The  Domini cians  formerly 
opposed  this  fable  openly ;  but  being  restrained  by  the 
bulls  of  the  pontiffs,  they  now  ridicule  it  only  in 
private.  The  Franciscans  on  the  contrary  have  not 
ceased  to  trumpet  it.  That  St.  Francis  had  these 
Stigmata,  or  appearances  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ 
on  his  body,  I  do  not  doubt ;  for  the  fact  is  attested 
by  witnesses  sufficiently  numerous  and  competent. 
But  undoubtedly  St.  Francis  himself,  who  was  pecu- 
liarly superstitious,  inflicted  those  wounds  on  his  own 
person,  in  order  to  be  like  to  Christ  and  to  bear  in  hifl 
own  body  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  Bufferings.  For 
it  was  customary  in  that  age  for  those  who  wished  to 
appear  more  holy  and  devout  than  common,  to  mark 
themselves  with  such  Stigmata,  so  that  they  might 
alway  have  before  their  eyes  something  like  a  picture 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Bt  Paul,  Gal. 
vi.  17  [1  bear  In  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,] 
were  oindi  rati  odin  thai  Ignorant  age  to  bai 
to  such  a  custom.  And  From  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
and  other  monuments  of  this  and  the  following 
tnry,  ■  long  catalogue  of  inch  branded  saints  might  be 
drawn  up.  Nor  is  this  superstition  entirely  don 
in  our  own  age.  The  Franciscan  Friars,  finding  th-  se 
marks  upon  the  body  of  their  deceased  found 
wishing  to  make  him  appear  pi  >ve  all  men, 

■  i  this  fable  of  Christ's  miraculously  transferring 

his  wound-  tO  Bt.  Francis. 
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and  of  the  extreme  indiscretion  of  the  pon- 
tiffs in  extolling  and  recommending  these 
friars.1 

22.  Not  a  whit  wiser  than  these  Fran- 
ciscans who  remained  obedient  to  the  pon- 
tiffs, were  those  other  Franciscans  who 
insisted  on  observing  their  rule  perfectly, 
and  who  resisted  the  pontiffs  that  mitigated 
it;  I  refer  to  the  Fratricelli,  their  Ter- 
tiarii  or  Beghards,  and  to  the  Spirituals 
who  resided  principally  in  France  and 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Peter  John  Oiiva. 
These  Franciscans  for  a  long  time  caused 
great  disturbance  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  gave  the  pontiffs  vast  trouble  and 
vexation.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, in  the  years  1306  and  1307,  the  less 
austere  Franciscans  in  Italy  raged  vio- 
lently against  the  more  strict  or  the  Fra- 
tricelii, who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
community.2  Those  of  the  latter  who 
were  able  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
enemies  fled,  in  the  year  1307,  into  France, 
and  connected  themselves  with  the  Spiri- 
tuals or  the  followers  of  Peter  John  Oliva 
in  Provence,  who  had  likewise  receded 
from  the  body.  Soon  after  this  the  whole 
Franciscan  order  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties; one  of  which  being  attached  to  the 
rigid  poverty  of  St.  Francis  was  called 
that  of  the  Spirituals,  the  other  which  was 
disposed  to  have  the  rules  of  its  founder 
mitigated,  was  called  the  Brethren  of  the 
Community.  The  latter  was  the  largest 
and  most  powerful,  and  laboured  to  the 
ulrnost  to  suppress  the  former,  which  was 
yet  weak  and  in  its  infancy.  But  the  sece- 
ders  chose  to  endure  everything  rather 
than  abandon  the  injunctions  of  their  foun- 
der, and  return  to  the  community.  In 
the  year  1310  the  pontiff,  Clement  V. 
called  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  his 
court,  and  made  areat  efforts  to  terminate 


i  Concerning  Albizi  and  his  book,  sec  Wadding's 
Annates   Minorum,  torn.  ix.  p.  j    Fabrieius, 

Biblioth.  Latino  Medit  JBoi,  torn.  i.  p.  131  ;  Schel- 
horn,  Anuenitates  Literar.  torn.  iii.  p.  160;  Basic, 
Dictionnairr,  tome  ii.  art.  Frangois;  and  Xoureau 
Diction.  Hit.  Ciit.  tome  i.  art.  Albizi,  217.  Ex- 
tracts from  this  book,  which  is  called  the  Alcoran  of 
the  Franeuemnt,  were  made  by  Erasmus  Albertus.  and 
have  been  often  printed  in  Latin,  French,  an  1  G  r- 
man;  the  second  German  edition  was  printed,  Am- 
sterd.  1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  French  and  Latin  editions 
are  ornamented  with  elegant  engravings.  [The  con- 
formities between  Christ  and  St.  Francis  are  carried 
to  forty  in  the  book  of  Albizi,  but  they  are  multiplied 
to  4,000  by  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  order  of  Observants, 
in  a  book  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1G31  under 
the  following  title,  Prodigiotum  Natura  et 
Portentum.  The  conformities  mentioned  by  Pedro 
de  Alvi  Astorga,  the  austere  author  of  this  most  ridi- 
culous book,  are  whimsical  beyond  expression.  See 
the  Bihliotheqw;  des  Scitmccs  et  des  Beaux  Aits,  tome 
far.  p.  318.— Macl. 

2  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  torn,   vi    ad'anu. 
1307,  p.  91. 


the  schism.  But  the  business  advanced 
very  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  parties,  and  the  great  number 
of  their  mutual  accusations.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Spirituals  of  Tuscany,  without 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  pontiff, 
chose  for  themselves  a  general  with  inferior 
officers  ;  but  the  French,  being  nearer  the 
pontiff,  waited  patiently  for  his  determi- 
nation.3 

23.  After  various  deliberations  Clement 
V.  in  the  general  council  of  Yienne,  a.d. 
1312,  published  the  celebrated  law  or  bull 
called  from  its  first  words,  JExivi  de  Para- 
diso  ;4  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  end  the 
discord  by  taking  a  middle  course.  For 
he  made  a  number  of  concessions  to  the 
Spirituals,  and  in  particular  commanded 
the  Franciscans  to  profess,  as  their  rule 
prescribed,  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
poverty,  renouncing  all  property  either 
common  or  personal,  and  allowing  only 
the  simple  use  and  that  also  limited,  mea- 
gre, and  poor,  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand  he  allowed  the  Fran- 
ciscans, if  they  lived  in  places  where  it 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  by 
begging,  to  provide  themselves  with  grana- 
ries and  store-cellars,  and  to  collect  and 
lay  up  in  them  what  they  procured  by 
begging ;  and  the  officers  and  overseers  of 
the  order  were  to  judge  when  and  where 
such  granaries  and  cellars  were  necessary. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Brethren 
of  the  Community,  he  condemned  some  of 
the  opinions  of  Peter  de  Oliva.5  This 
decision  quieted  the  commotions  in  France, 
though  with  difficulty  and  only  for  a  short 
time;  but  it  had  no  effect  to  allay  the 
heated  passions  of  the  Tuscan  and  Italian 
Spirituals,  many  of  whom  not  feeling 
themselves  safe  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1313 
emigrated  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  kindly 
received  by  Frederick  the  king  and  by  the 
nobles  and  bishops.6 

24.  After  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the 
tumult  in  France,  which  had  been  stilled 
by  his  authority,  broke  out  anew.  For  in 
the  year  1314,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  Spirituals  drove  the  brethren  of  the 
Community  out  of  the  monasteries  of 
Xarbonne  and  Beziers  by  force  of  arms, 
elected  new  presiding  officers,  and  (what 


3  Wad. lir,  -  torn.  vi.  nd.  aim.  1310,  p.  172: 
Eccard's  Corpus  Histor.  MesUi  JBoi,  torn.  i.  p.  1480; 
Buheas,  Hist.  Acad.  Pari:,  torn.  ir.  p.  129;  Echard's 

.  torn.  i.  p.  508,  509. 

4  This  law  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Jurus  Canon. 
among  the   Clementina!,  [lib.  v.]  tit.  xi.   Da   Verier. 

torn.  ii.  p.  1098,  ed.  Boehmer. 

■  Wadding's  Annates  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  194,  197.  199. 

■  Wadding,  ubi  supra,  p.  213,  214;  Bates*  Hist. 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  151,  1.G5;  Argentre,  Collect  io 
Judicior.  de  Noois  Error,  torn.  i.  p.  392,  &c. 
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greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  this 
already  inveterate  contest)  cast  off  their 
former  garments,  and  assumed  such  as  were 
short,  narrow,  and  ill-shaped.  Many  others 
from  the  other  provinces  joined  with  them, 
and  the  citizens  of  Narbonne,  among  whom 
Oliva  was  buried,  undertook  to  defend 
this  company.  John  XXII.  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  church,  attempted  in 
the  year  1317  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
inveterate  evil.  In  the  first  place,  by  a 
special  law  he  ordered  the  extirpation  of 
the  Fratricelli  and  their  Tertiarii,  or  the 
Beguins  or  Beghards,  who  were  distinct 
from  the  Spirituals.1  Soon  after  he  ad- 
monished the  king  of  Sicily  to  expel  all 
the  Spirituals  residing  in  his  dominions.2 
And  lastly,  he  called  the  French  Spiritual* 
before  him  at  Avignon,  and  exhorted  them 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and  in  particular 
to  lay  aside  their  short,  strait  habits,  and 
their  small  hoods.  Most  of  them  com- 
plied ;  but  the  head  of  the  company, 
brother  Bernard  Delitiosi  with  twenty- 
four  others,  boldly  refused  to  submit  to 
the  requisition.  For  these  men  affirmed, 
that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  the  same 
as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  there- 
fore that  the  power  of  the  pontiffs  was  not 
adequate  to  change  it.  Consequently  the 
pontiffs  sinned  by  allowing  the  Franciscans 
to  have  granaries  and  cellars  ;  and  they 
sinned  by  prohibiting  such  garments  as  St. 
Francis  had  prescribed.  Against  these 
pertinacious  men  John  directed  [the  In- 
quisitors] to  proceed  as  against  heretics. 
And  truly  they  were  the  worst  of  heretics, 
bey  opposed  the  supremacy  and  power 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  head  of  the 
party,  Brother  Delitiosi,  who  was  some- 
times called  Delli  Consi,  was  confined  in  a 
prison  where  he  ended  his  days.  Four 
others  were,  by  order  of  the  Inquisitors, 
burned  at  the  stake,  at  Marseilles,  in  the 
year  1318.3 

25.  These  unhappy  monks,  and  after- 
wards many  more  who  were  cut  off  in  this 
lamentable  contest,  were  punished  merely 
for  disregarding  theauthority  of  the  pontiffs; 
fur  they  believed  that  the  rule  of  their 
founder,  St.  Francis,  being  dictated  by  God 
himself  and   really  the  gospel   of  Christ, 
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was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  pontiffs. 
The  controversy,  considered  in  itself,  was 
rather  ridiculous  than  a  serious  matter,  and 
had  no  connexion  with  true  religion.  It 
related  merely  to  two  points;  first,  the 
form  of  the  garments  to  be  worn  by  Fran- 
ciscans, and  secondly,  their  granaries  and 
cellars.  The  Brethren  of  the  community, 
that  is,  the  laxer  Franciscans  wore  long, 
loose,  and  good  habits,  with  ample  hoods  or 
coverings  for  their  heads ;  but  the  Spirituals 
wore  strait,  short,  sordid,  and  vile  gar- 
ments with  small  hoods,  because  such  a 
dress  they  said  was  prescribed  for  the 
fraternity  in  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  to  alter. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Brethren  of  the 
community  in  the  seasons  of  harvest  and 
vintage,  laid  up  corn  in  their  granaries  and 
wine  in  their  cellars;  but  the  Spirituals 
contended  that  this  was  inconsistent  with 
genuine  mendicity,  or  the  profession  made 
by  poor  Minorites.  And  hence  John  pub- 
lished in  this  very  year  a  long  epistle,  in 
which  he  directs  that  both  questions  b 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
superiors  of  the  order.4 

26.  The  effects  of  the  epistle  and  of  other 
decrees,  were  defeated  by  the  unseasonable 
and  impious  severity  of  John  XXII.  which 
even  his  friends  detested.  For  the  Spiri- 
tuals and  their  supporters,  exasperated  at 
the  cruel  death  of  their  brethren,  maintained 
that  John  XXII.  had  rendered  himself 
unworthy  of  the  pontifical  office,  and  become 
a  real  antichrist  by  the  slaughter  of  those 
holy  men ;  they  honoured  the  four  brethren 
burned  at  Marseilles  as  martyrs,  paying 
religious  veneration  to  their  bones  and  ashes ; 
and  they  contended  far  more  earnestly  than 
before  against  the  long  garments,  the  large 
hoods,  and  the  granaries  and  cellars.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Inquisitors  by  direction 
of  the  pontiff  seized  all  the  persons  of  this 
description  on  whom  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
without  mercy,  immolating  them  to  the 
pontifical  indignation.  From  this  time 
onward  therefore  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  an 
immense  number  of  the  defenders  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  Fratricelli,  Beghards, 
and  Spirituals,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.6 


1  It  is  o\t:\nt  in  tb  Jmria  Oman.  Est 

gant.Johannu  XXII.  [tit.  xiv.Jcap.  1.  del'et 
Add  Wadding's  Annates  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  17 
• 

5  I  have  in  lm  bandit,  In  addition  to  the  other  docu- 
lervins  to  elucidate  the-  difficult  history  i 
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27-  This  bloody  conflict  continued  to 
spread  wider  and  wider,  and  had  involved 
the  whole  Franciscan  order,  when  in  the 
year  1321  to  the  former  points  of  contro- 
versy a  new  one  was  added  respecting  the 
poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  A 
Beguin  or  monk  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis  being  apprehended  this  year  at 
JSTarbonne,  taught  among  other  things  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  nothing 
by  way  of  property  or  dominion,  either  in 
common  or  individually.  This  opinion, 
John  do  Belna,  an  Inquisitor  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  pronounced  to  be 
an  error;  but  Berengarius  Taloni,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, maintained  it  to  be  sound  and  con- 
sonant to  the  epistle  of  Nicolaus  III.  Exiit 
qui  scminat,  &c.  The  judgment  of  the 
former  was  approved  by  the  Dominicans, 
while  the  decision  of  the  latter  was  main- 
tained by  the  Franciscans.  The  subject 
being  brought  before  the  pontiff,  he  endea- 
voured to  quiet  the  new  controversy  b}'  a 
discreet  procedure;  and  therefore  called  to 
his  counsel  Ubertinus  de  Casalis,  a  Fran- 
ciscan of  great  reputation  and  a  patron  of 
the  Spirituals.  He  answered  equivocally 
and  by  making  distinctions.  'Yet  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals  thought  his  sentence  was 
calculated  to  end  the  controversy.  The 
pontiff  therefore  ordered  both  the  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  his  decision,  and  to  be  si- 
lent and  observe  moderation.' 

28.  But  the  impassioned  minds  of  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  could  not  be 
brought  to  submit  to  this  mandate.  John 
therefore  in  the  year  1322,  permitted  the 
controversy  to  be  again  renewed  ;  when  he 
laid  the  following  question  before  the  most 
celebrated  divines  and  especially  those  of 
Paris  for  their  decision :  Whether  those 
were  heretics  who  affirmed  that  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  held  no  property,  either  in 
common  or  as  individuals?  The  Francis- 
cans, who  this  year  held  their  convention 
at  Perugia,  having  had  previous  notice  of 
the  business,  unanimously  decided  that  per- 
sons making  such  an  assertion  were  no  he- 
retics, but  held  a  doctrine  which  was  true 
and  holy  and  accordant  with  the  decisions 
of  the  pontiffs;  and  they  appointed  a  man 
of  distinguished  learning  belonging  to  their 
order,  Brother  Bonanratia  of  Bergamo,  who 


1852 — 13^2.]  expiated  in  the  flames  their  zcai  for  the 
poverty  of  St.  Francis,  in  France  and  Italy.  To  these 
so  many  others  might  be  added  from  the  historians  and 
documents  printed  and  manuscript]  that  I  suppose  a 
catalogue  of  two  thousand  such  martyrs  might  he  made 
out.  Seethe  Codex  Inquis.  Tolosana  .  published  by  Lim- 
borch,  p.  298,  302,  319,  327,  &c. 

1  Wadding's  Annales  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  361;  Baluze, 
Miscellanea,  torn.  i.  p.  307  ;  Du  Dois,  Hist.  Eecles. 
Paris,  p.  Gil,  kc. 


was  also  called  Boncortese,2  to  repair  to 
Avignon,  and  there  defend  this  decision  of 
the  whole  order  against  all  opposers.  John 
XXII.  was  exceedingly  offended  at  this, 
and  published  an  ordinance  in  the  month 
of  November,  in  which  he  espoused  the  op- 
posite doctrine  to  that  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  pronounced  those  to  be  heretics  who 
should  pertinaciously  maintain  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  possessed  no  property,  either 
in  common  or  individually,  and  had  not  the 
right  of  selling  and  giving  away  what  they 
possessed.  A  little  after  he  proceeded  still 
farther,  and  in  an  ordinance  drawn  up  in 
the  month  of  December  he  exposed  the 
vanity  and  futility  of  the  arguments  com- 
monly drawn  from  a  bull  of  Nicolaus  III. 
proving  a  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Franciscan  possessions  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  leaving  only  the  simple  use  without 
any  ownership  to  the  brethren  ;  for  it  was 
utterly  impossible  in  regard  to  things  which 
are  consumed  by  the  use  of  them,  to  sepa- 
rate the  right  of  use  from  the  right  of 
property  or  dominion.  He  also  solemnly 
renounced  all  property  in  the  Franciscan 
effects  reserved  by  the  former  pontiffs  to 
the  Romish  church,  with  the  exception  of 
their  churches  and  some  other  things  ;  and 
dismissed  the  officers  or  purveyors  who  had 
hitherto  received  the  revenues  and  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  order  in  the  name 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  repealed  all  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  his  predecessors 
on  this  subject.3 

29.  The  pontifical  ordinances  destroyed 
the  very  citadel  of  the  Franciscan  order,  or 
that  boasted  expropriation  in  which  Fran- 
cis placed  the  highest  glory  of  his  fraternity. 
Hence  the  Franciscans  most  resolutely  op- 
posed the  pontiff;  and  in  particular  Brother 
Bonagratia,  the  legate  of  the  order,  pub- 
licly maintained  in  the  court  of  the  pontiff 
a.  d.  1323,  that  the  last  ordinance  of  John 
was  repugnant  both  to  human  and  divine 
law,  and  he  appealed  the  case.4  The  pon- 
tiff on  the  other  hand  threw  this  bold  de- 
fender of  Franciscan  poverty  into  prison ; 
and  by  a  new  edict  at  the  close  of  the  year 
commanded  that  all  persons  should  be  ac- 


2  I  notice  this  circumstance,  because  some  valuable 
writers  have  made  them  tico  persons. 

3  These  constitutions  are  inserted  in  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris Canon,  among  the  Extra  cagatites  [Jo/iannis  XXII.] 
tit.  xiv.  de  i'erlor.  Signiftcat.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  1121,  &c. 
On  the  subject  itself  the  most  important  writer  to  be 
consulted  is  the  contemporary  author,  Alvarus  Pelagius, 
De  Planctu  Ecclesice,  lib.  ii.  c.  GO,  cS.c.  p.  145,  &c.  and 
next  to  him,  Wadding,  Annales  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  94, 
&c.  Both  censure  John.  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  It.  p.  191,  Sec. 

'■  Wadding's  Annales  Minor,  torn.  vii.  p.  2,  22,  See. ; 
Felagius,  De  Planctu  Ecclesiic,  lib.  ii.  p.  167  ;  Trithe- 
mius,  Annales  Birsaug.  torn,  ii  p.  157;  De  Nlem,  in 
Eccard's  Corpus  liistor.  Medii  &vi,  torn.  i.  p.  1491,  &o. 
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counted  heretics  and  corrupters  of  religion, 
who  should  teach  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles possessed  no  property,  either  in  com- 
mon or  as  individuals. l  And  as  this  edict 
did  not  terrify  the  Franciscans,  and  many 
of  them  poured  forth  reproaches  and  male- 
dictions against  John,  another  bull  still 
more  violent  was  issued  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1324,  in  which  the  pontiff  de- 
fended his  former  decrees,  and  pronounced 
the  doctrine  of  an  expropriation  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  be  pestiferous,  erro- 
neous, damnable,  blasphemous,  and  opposed 
to  the  catholic  faith ;  and  ordered  that  all 
who  professed  it  should  be  accounted  here- 
tics, contumacious,  and  rebels  against  the 
church.2  The  effect  of  this  edict  was  that 
many  who  continued  to  assert  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  such  mendicants  as 
Francis  required  his  brethren  to  be,  were 
seized  and  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
Dominican  Inquisitors,  the  enemies  of  the 
Franciscans.  And  the  history  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  shows  that  in 
this  and  the  following  century  the  examples 
of  this  shocking  cruelty  were  not  a  few. 

20.  John  prosecuted  this  business  stre- 
nuously in  the  subsequent  years.  As  the 
whole  controversy  seemed  to  originate  from 
the  books  of  Peter  John  Oliva,  in  the  year 
132.5  he  declared  the  Postilla  and  the  other 
writings  of  Oliva  to  be  heretical.3  He 
next  summoned  to  Avignon  the  more 
learned  and  eminent  Franciscans  whose 
tongues  and  pens  he  feared,  and  detained 
them  at  his  court.  And  lastly,  he  employed 
his  friends,  the  Dominicans,  everywhere  as 
sentinels,  lest  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
full  of  indignation  and  wrath,  should  plot 
some  mischief.  The  general  of  the  order, 
Michael  de  Catenas,  lived  in  Italy  and  did 
not  disguise  his  hatred  of  the  pontiff.  Him 
therefore  he  summoned  to  Avignon  in  the 
year  1327,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office.1 


1  Wadding,  uhi  tupra,  torn.  vii.  p.  3G,  the  continua- 
tor  of  De  Naiigis,  in  D'Achcry's  Spicilegium,  torn,  i v i . 
p.  83;  Bultfius,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  205;  the 
Gallia  Christiana  of  the  Benedictines,  torn.  ii.  p.  1515, 
Sec. 

*  This  constitution  as  well  as  the  two  above  men- 

:  is  [in  the  Corpui  ./'••/■.  Sanon.]  among  the  Extra- 
orrgantes  [JoJuntl.  XXII.]  tit.  xiv.  De  i'crhor. 

. .  j  The  last  one  is  strenuously  opposed,  at  great 
length,  by  Wadding,  torn.  vii.  p.  a*;,  which  was  not  to 
he  expected  in  a  man  so  immoderately  devoted  to  the 
pontic's. 

1  Wadding,  ubi  tupra,  torn.  '.ii.  p.  17;  Eccard's 
Corpui  Hittor,  Medii  .TU-i,  torn.  i.  p.  592,  and  1491. 
[  Ind  indeed  Oliva  baa  in  his  Postilla  <>n  the  Apoca- 
lypse, prop'  i"!i  th*'  pope  most  have  account)  d 
worthy  of  condemnation  Heundi  rstood  by  the  whore 
of  Babylon  the  Homiab  ohuroh,  by  Antichrist  the 
i  flj In  r  thi  midst  of  beav<  n 
witli  tin-  everlasting  gospel,  .St.  Francis,  and  by  an 
evangelical  lift,  a  life  void  of  all  property,  common  or 
personal,  and  in  which  a  person  lias  the  . 
things. — Schl. 

*  Sec  Wadding,  ubit  tpra,  torn.  \'i.  p.  69,  Ti. 


This  use  of  force  tempered  with  policy  only 
inflamed  still  more  the  minds  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  were  contending  for  absolute 
poverty.  And  a  fierce  contest  breaking 
out  between  John  XXII.  and  the  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  several  of  the  leading 
Franciscans,  among  whom  Marsilius  of 
Padua  and  John  of  Jandunum  or  Genoa 
were  pre-eminent,  fled  to  the  emperor  and 
under  his  protection  opposed  most  violently 
in  their  writings  not  only  John  himself  but 
generally  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.5  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Michael  Csesenas,  by  William 
Occam,  a  very  acute  and  discriminating 
man,  and  by  Brother  Bonagratia,  who  in 
the  year  1321  proceeded  by  sea  from  Avig- 
non first  into  Italy  to  the  emperor,  and 
thence  to  Munich.  These  were  jucceeded 
by  others  in  great  numbers,  among  whom 
were  Berengarius,  Francis  de  Esculo,  and 
Henry  de  Halem,  men  eminent  for  erudi- 
tion and  talents.0  All  these,  in  treatises  not 


5  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  iii.  p.  85,  &c.;  Bulla- 
rium  Roman,  torn.  vi.  p.  1G7  ;  Martene,  Thcsaur.  Anec- 
dotor.  torn.  ii.  p.  G95.  704 ;  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  iv.  p.  216.  Particularly  noted  is  the  performance 
of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  a  professor  at  Vienna,  entitled, 
Defensor  Pads  pro  Ludovico  Baoaro  adoersus  Usur- 
patam  Komnni  Pontificis  Jurisdictionem,  published  with 
other  works,  and  also  separately,  by  Gomarus,  Francf. 
1592,  8vo. 

6  Wadding's  Annates  Minor,  torn.  vii.  p.  81:  Mar- 
tone's  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  ii.  p.  749,  757,  &c. ; 
Trithemius,  Annates  Hirsaug.  torn.  \\.  ^-  1G7  ;  BuIsbus, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  217  ;  Eccard's  Corpus 
Hist.  Medii  Mm,  torn.  ii.  p.  1034;  Baluze,  Miscellanea, 
torn.  i.  p.  293,  315,  Sec.  Concerning  these  men  the 
reader  may  consult  the  compilers  of  Catalogues  and 
Bibliothecas  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  [Michael 
Catenas,  D.D.  was  a  native  of  Italy,  a  Franciscan  of 
the  province  of  Bologna,  and  created  general  of  the 
order  A.n.  131G.  He  strenuously  enforced  the  discipline 
of  the  order,  presided  in  the  chapter  held  at  Perug-a 
A.u.  1322,  was  summoned  to  Avignon  in  1327,  impri- 
soned, and  the  next  year  ordered  to  be  tried  for  the 
decision  in  the  chapter  at  Perugia.  He  appealed  from 
the  sentence,  and  fearing  the  consequences  privately 
escaped  from  Avignon.  The  pope  now  excommuni- 
cated him  and  deposed  him  from  the  generalship  of  his 
order,  appointing  cardinal  Bertrand  to  succeed  him. 
Michael  appealed  to  a  council,  joined  the  emperor 
Lewis,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  pontiff.  In  the  year 
1329  Bertrand  called  a  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  at 
Paris,  which  deposed  Michael  and  elected  Gerard  to 
succeed  him.  He  now  openly  accused  the  pope  of 
heresy,  and  the  latter  anathematised  him  in  1330  ;  and 
the  year  following  the  convention  of  his  order  at  Ter- 
pignan  declared  him  a  heretic.  Be  died  a.i>.  1343, 
retaining  his  rancour  against  the  pope  to  the  last.  Hi- 
works  are  several  tracts,  letters,  and  protestations 
against  John  XXII.  commentaries  on  Esekiel,  and  on 
the  four  books  of  Sentences,  and  some  sermons.  Mar- 
silius Patavinna  was  born  at  I'ailua,  studied  I 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  jurists  of  his  age.  and  became  a  cou 

of  Lewis  or  Bavaria.    Be  composed  his  17)- 

fimsor  Pacit  pro  Ludovico,  &e.  \.n.  1334,  in  which  he 
asserts  the  superiority  of  the  emperor-  o 

oven  in  the  external  alVairs  el'  the  ehurch  ;  depk 

pride,  ambition,  and  luxury  of  the  court  *»t'  H 

l  shows  that  the  Dish  '  have 

no  more  authority  hv  divin  I  righl  >■-■  t  ti''   vv  '■        church 

than  any  other  bishops,     in  1327  John   \ 
municated  him,  and  be  died  th  ' 

■ldt  i  his  D 
th  ■  empert  ri  In  mal  Imonial  oauaee,  and  on  tin 
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more  fluent  than  caustic,  vindicated  the 
rule  of  their  founder  and  depreciated  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  pontiffs.  Occam, 
whose  Dialogues  and  other  writings  were 
eagerly  read,  excelled  the  rest ;  and  being 
handed  down  to  posterity,  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  pontifical  supremacy. 

31.  The  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
grateful  to  those  his  defenders,  made  the 
case  of  the  Franciscans  against  John  XXII. 
his  own ;  and  he  not  only  espoused  their 
cause,  but  likewise  their  opinion  respecting 
the  mendicity  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
For  among  the  pernicious  errors  for  which 
he  publicly  accused  John  of  heresy  and  re- 
moved him  from  the  pontificate,  the  chief 
was  his  opinion  respecting  Christ's  poverty 
or  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  all  property, 
than  which  as  the  emperor  supposed  there 
could  be  no  worse  heresy.1  The  emperor 
moreover  afforded  to  all  the  Fratricelli,  the 
Beghards,  the  Beguins,  and  the  Spirituals, 
who  were  contending  against  the  pontiff,  a 
secure  asylum  in  Germany  against  the  In- 
quisitors. Hence  during  his  reign  Germany 
abounded  in  herds  of  Mendicants ;  and  in 


fer  of  the  empire. — John  de  Janduno  or  of  Genoa  was 
a  doctor  at  Perugia  and  a  distinguished  theologian  and 
philosopher,  who  was  excommunicated  at  the  same 
time  with  Marsilius.  In  the  year  133S  he  published  his 
tract,  Pro  Superioritat.:  Iraperatoris  in  Temporal) 'bus. 
He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  various  works  of  Aris- 
totle.— William  Occam  was  an  Englishman,  born  [at 
Ockham]  in  Surrey,  a  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus  ;  was 
called  Doctor  Singular*!  [et  Invincibilis']  and  J'enera- 
bilis  Iuccptor,  and  belonged  to  the  order  of  Franciscans. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  he  occupied  a  theolo- 
gical chair  in  the  university  of  Paris,  dissented  from 
his  master  Scotus,  and  became  the  head  of  the  sect  of 
Nominalists.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  the  Fair 
against  the  pontiff  in  a  tract  on  the  point  in  contro- 
versy. In  1322  he  was  made  provincial  of  his  order  for 
England,  attended  the  general  chapter  of  Perugia  the 
same  year,  and  embraced  strongly  the  decision  of  that 
convention  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  This  doctrine  he  now  openly  preached  every- 
where, and  particularly  at  Bologna.  The  next  year  the 
pope  commanded  him  to  be  silent  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication. He  retired  to  France,  and  remained  secure 
in  silence  till  1328,  when  he  drew  his  pen  in  favour  of 
Lewis  against  the  pope,  espoused  the  cause  of  Peter 
Corbarius,  the  anti-pope,  wrote  keenly  against  the  am- 
bition and  tyranny  of  John  XXII.  and  maintained  that 
the  emperor  was  subject  to  none  but  God  in  temporal 
things.  He  was  therefore  excommunicated  by  John  in 
1330,  and  fled  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who 
received  him  kindly,  made  him  his  privy  counsellor, 
and  be  remained  .ill  the  rest  of  his  life  at  that  court, 
strenuously  and  learnedly  defending  the  emperor's 
cause  against  the  pope,  lie  said  to  the  emperor:  Tu 
me  defmdas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendant  calamo.  He  died 
a.d.  1317,  some  say  later.  His  works  arc  numerous, 
partly  philosophical,  partly  theological,  and  partly  con- 
troversial. —  Mar.  [The  most  important  of  his  theolo- 
gical works  is  his  Qucutiones  tuper  II'.  Hbros  S 

lie  brought  about,  according  to  Gi< 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  scholastic  philosophy,  by 
reviving  the  already  forgotten  doctrines  of  the  Nomi- 
nal] t  • ;  and  Hampden  calls  him  the  second  founder  of 
the  school  of  Nominalism.  Of  liini  and  bis  works  see 
Ititter,  Getchichte  der  Christl.  Philos.  vol.  iv.  p.  574— 
G04.— /.'. 

1  Seethe  Processus  Ludorici  contra  Jchannetn,  A.n. 
1328,  die  12  Dec.  datus,\n  Baluzc,  MUcellanea,  torn.  11. 
p.  522,  &c.  and  his  Appellatio,  ibid.  p.  494,  &c. 


nearly  all  the  provinces  and  cities,  houses 
were  erected  for  Beghards  and  Beguins — 
that  is,  for  persons  professing  what  was 
called  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and 
who  placed  the  highest  virtue  of  a  Christian 
man  in  a  voluntary  destitution  of  all  things 
or  in  mendicity.2  On  the  contrary,  the 
Dominicans  wrho  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Franciscans  and  the  friends  of  the  pontiff, 
the  emperor  treated  with  great  severity, 
banishing  them  from  many  cities  with  dis- 
grace.3 

32.  This  great  and,  to  the  pontiffs,  formi- 
dable controversy  began  to  subside  in  the 
year  1329.  For  in"  this  year  the  pope 
directed  the  convention  of  the  Franciscan 
order  to  be  held  at  Paris ;  and  by  means  of 
cardinal  Bertrand,  who  presided  in  the  as- 
sembly and  was  assisted  by  the  doctors  of 
Paris,  the  pontiff  so  far  soothed  the  majo- 
rity of  the  brethren,  that  they  ceased  from 
supporting  Michael  Csesenas  and  his  fol- 
lowers, allowed  another  general  to  be  chosen 
in  his  place,  Gerard  Odonis,  acknowledged 
John  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff 
and  terminated  the  contest  respecting  the 
poverty  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
impeach  the  constitutions  and  decrees  of 
Nicolaus  III.  and  John  XXII.4  But  great 
numbers  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  admit  this  pacifi- 
cation. After  the  death  of  John,  Benedict 
XII.  and  Clement  VI.  endeavoured  to  heal 
the  schism  by  mildness  and  clemency  to- 
wards those  Franciscans  who  had  greater 
veneration  for  the  rule  of  their  founder  than 
for  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs;  nor  were 
they  wholly  unsuccessful.  For  many  re- 
turned to  the  fraternity  from  which  they 
had  receded,  and  among  these  were  some 
of  the  most  inveterate  opposers  of  John,  as 
Francis  de  Esculo  and  others.5  Those  who 
would  not  return  did  not  insult  the  pon- 
tiffs, but  lived  quietly  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  their  founder;  nor  would  they  hold 
intercourse  with  the  Fratricelli  and"  their 
Tertiarii  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
who  openly  contemned  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs.0 

33.  The   Germans  whom  the   emperor 
Lewis  protected  resisted  longer  than  the 


•  I  have  in  my  possession  many  proofs  of  this  fact 
which  were  never  published. 

:i  Diefenbach,  De  Mortis  Genere,  quo  Henricus  VII. 
145,  and  others;  Eccard's  Corpus  Histor.  ilie- 
dii  JEvi\  tom.  i.  p.  2103;  Bulams,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris. 
torn.  iv.  p.  220,  &c. 

1  Wadding's  Annates  Minor,  torn.  vii.  p.  91 ;  D'Ach- 
ery,  Spicilegium,  torn.  iii.  p.  91. 

■'•  Axgeatre,   Collect  in  Judicior.  de  Noois  Err, 
torn.  i.  p.  843;    Bulteus,    Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv. 
p.  381  ;   Wadding's  Annates  Minor,  torn.  vii.  p.  313. 

■  Wadding,  ubisupra, tom.  vii.  p.  116,  1 36;  Argcntrc, 
ubi  supra,  tern.  i.  p.  343,  &C. 
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others.  But  at  his  death  a.d.  1348  the 
golden  aire  of  tho,  Franciscan  Spirituals,  and 
of  the  Beghardfi  or  Tertiarii  connected 
with  them,  expired  in  Germany.  For  his 
successor  Charles  IV.  who  had  been  created 
emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  pontiff  in 
1345,  seconding  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  church,  supported  both  by  edicts  and 
by  arms  the  Inquisitors  who  were  sent 
by  the  pontiff  against  Lis  enemies,  and 
allowed  them  to  seize  and  put  to  death  all 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  accordingly 
proceeded  in  the  provinces  of  Magde- 
burg, Bremen,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and 
Hesse,  to  extirpate  all  the  Beghards  and 
Beguins,  that  is,  the  associates  or  Tertiarii 
of  those  Franciscans  who  maintained  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  no  property. 
On  learning  this  Charles  IV.  then  residing 
at  Lucca  in  Italy,  issued  very  severe  man- 
dates to  all  the  princes  in  Germany  in  the 
year  1369,  commanding  them  to  expel  and 
to  aid  the  Inquisitors  in  extirpating  as 
enemies  to  the  church  and  to  the  Roman 
empire  all  Beghards  and  Beguins,  or  as 
the  emperor  interprets  the  name,  the  vo- 
luntary mendicants.1  By  another  edict  a 
little  after,  he  gave  the  houses  of  the 
Beghards  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
ordering  them  to  be  converted  into  prisons 
for  heretics ;  but  the  houses  of  the  Beguins 
he  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to 
be  distributed  equally  among  the  Inqui- 
sitors, the  poor,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns.2  The  Beghards,  being  reduced  to 
extremities  by  these  mandates  of  the  em- 
peror and  by  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  fled 
into  Switzerland,  into  the  provinces  alon^ 
the  Rhine,  into  Holland  and  Brabant,  and 
also  into  Pomerania.3  But  there  also  the 
laws  and  mandates  of  the  emperor,  the 
decrees  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  Inquisitors 
followed  them.  And  thus  under  Charles 
IV.  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  with  the 


1  In  the  Gorman,  Die  wilgen  Armen. 

bave  In  my  i  this  edict  with  other  laws 

>,!'  Ctaarl  a  I  v  .  relating  to  this  subject,  and  also  many 
lions  and  other  documents 
which  illu  •  iffair,  and  which  la  my  Judgment 

of  publication.     Charle    T\  .  in  bis 
and  laws  accurately  describes  the  p<  r  on  i  whom 
that  there  can  be 
!■>  understand  them  to  be  Fran 
that  disagreed  with  t 
'  Thej  tl  his 

1      I  »'i  of  the  Kalends  of  June  a.d 
■■  tend  to  a 
i  . 
they  will   ;  thing  and  ought  not 

anything,  i  ither  individually  or  in  c 

f  the  Fi  In  titute  v  hich 

ttrenuously  opposed);   "  which 
exhibit  externally  by  thi  ir  vile  g  urments." 
t'"'  pi  Iritu  .] .  and  of  their  ■ 

■'  This  I  learn  ,|  ftnn< 

1372,  sea.  34,  \>.  518,  and  from  tii<-  writings  of  Felix 
Malleolus  composed  in  tho  following  century  against 
the  Beghards  in  Swit  serland, 


exception  of  Switzerland  and  the  provinces 
adjacent  to  Switzerland,  was  purged  of  the 
rebellious  Franciscans,  both  the  perfeet 
monks  and  the  imperfect  or  Beghards. 

34.  But  neither  edicts  nor  Inquisitors 
could  entirely  extirpate  the  inveterate  evil 
and  discord.  For  the  wish  to  observe  per- 
fectly the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  brethren, 
that  there  were  persons  everywhere  who 
either  directly  resisted  the  general  of  the 
order,  or  obeyed  him  with  feelings  of  re- 
luctance. In  order  therefore  to  satisfy 
both,  parties,  the  more  lax  and  the  more 
rigid,  various  measures  having  been  tried 
in  vain,  recurrence  was  had  to  a  division  of 
the  order.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1368, 
the  general  of  the  order  gave  liberty  to 
Paulutius  Fulginas,  the  leader  of  the  more 
rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy,  and  his  asso- 
ciates who  were  considerably  numerous,  to 
live  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren, 
to  follow  their  own  customs  and  regulations, 
arid  to  observe  the  rule  of  their  founder 
more  religiously  and  sacredly.  To  this 
party  gradually  came  over  such  as  remained, 
here  and  there,  of  the  Spirituals  and  of  the 
followers  of  Oliva.  And  the  number  of 
the  lovers  of  the  severer  discipline  being 
increased  and  the  party  extending  itself 
over  many  provinces,  the  pontiffs  sanctioned 
the  association  by  their  authority.  Thus 
the  Franciscan  order  was  split  into  two 
large  sects  which  have  continued  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  one  called  the  Conven- 
tual Brethren,  and  the  other  the  Brethren  of 
the  Observation  or  regular  Observantines. 
The  first  name  is  given  to  those  who  have 
deviated  most  from  the  literal  sense  of  the 
rule  of  their  founder,  and  who  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  it  by  the  pontiffs;  the 
latter  name  was  given  by  the  council  of 
Constance  to  those  who  choose  to  follow 
the  words  of  the  rule,  rather  than  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  it.  But  this  reconcili- 
ation was  rejected  by  the  Fratricelli  and 
their  Beghards  who  have  been  so  often 
mentioned,  and  who  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing century  did  not  cease  to  disturb  the 
church  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  and  in 
other  places.5 


1  Sec  Wad  ' '  n,  p.  59,  65,  7s, 

1.  viii.  p.  -20[),  298,  32G,  336,  torn.  ix. 

prominence  to 

uninteresting  squabbles  of  the  popes  and  t1      I 
cans  by  dev<  rge  a  space  (no  less  than  I 

to  them.      But  he  was  the  | 

to   study  dim. 
eccl  isiastical  history,  and  lie  found  so  much  to  correct 
in  the  popular  account         •  fiat  he 

compiled  the  elaborate  work  alreadj  mentioned;  which 
v  1    in. 1  publl  bi  d  till 

followed  nearly  the  same  I 
1 10  of  Cunningham's  t:  •  A". 
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35.  In  this  century  there  were  also  new 
religious  associations  formed,  of  which  how- 
ever some  were  of  short  continuance  and 
others  acquired  no  great  notoriety  or  fame. 
In  the  year  13G7  John  Colombinus,  a  no- 
bleman of  Siena,  instituted  the  order  of 
the  Apostolic  Clerks,  who  were  afterwards 
called  Jesuates  because  they  pronounced 
so  very  frequently  the  name  of  Jesus.  This 
order  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  in  the 
year  1368,  but  it  was  abolished  by  Clement 
IX.  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  a.d. 
16G8.  Its  members  followed  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine ;  but  they  were  not  in  holy 
orders  and  only  gave  themselves  to  prayer, 
to  pious  exercises,  and  relieving  the  poor, 
though  themselves  without  property.  They 
also  prepared  medicines  and  administered 
them  gratis  among  the  needy.1  But  these 
regulations  had  been  nearly  abandoned 
when  Clement  dissolved  the  order. 

36.  Not  long  after  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  there  arose  at  Antwerp  the 
sect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and  Sisters, 
who  were  also  called  the  Brethren  and 
Sisters  of  Alexius,  because  they  had  St. 
Alexius  for  their  patron  saint.  The  name 
Cellites  (Cellita!)  was  derived  from  the 
cells  in  which  they  resided.  As  the  priests 
in  that  age  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  and  wholly  forsook  and 
abandoned  those  infected  by  pestilential 
diseases,  which  were  then  very  prevalent, 
certain  pious  persons  at  Antwerp  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  perform- 
ing these  pious  offices.  While  the  clerg}^ 
therefore  fled  from  the  danger  and  hid 
themselves,  these  persons  visited  and  com- 
forted the  sick,  conversed  and  prayed  with 
them  when  dying,  attended  to  the  burial 
of  such  as  died  with  the  plague,  and  ac- 
companied their  remains  to  the  grave  with 
funeral  dirges.  From  the  last  of  these 
offices  they  acquired  among  the  people  the 
common  appellation  of   Lollhards.2     The 


1  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  tome  iii.  p.  411,  &e. ; 
Pagi,  Breviarium  Pontif.  torn.  iv.  p.  189,  &c. ;  l'o- 
nanni  and  the  other  writers  on  the  monastic  orders. 

2  Concerning  the  name  and  the  sect  of  the  Lollhards 
there  are  many  disquisitions  and  narrations,  hut  no  one 
has  written  on  the  suhject  so  as  to  deserve  commenda- 
tion either  for  good  faith  or  for  diligence  and  accuracy. 
On  this  suhject  I  make  assertions  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, because  I  have  made  special  investigations 
respecting  the  Lollhards,  and  have  collected  copious 
materials  from  printed  and  unprintcd  documents,  from 
which  a  history  of  them  might  be  compiled.  Very 
many  writers  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  commu- 
nities tell  us  that  the  Lollhards  were  a  peculiar  sect, 
dissenting  on  many  points  of  religion  from  the  Komish 
church ;  and  that  Walter  Lollhard,  who  was  burned  at 
Cologne  in  this  century,  was  the  father  of  it.  From 
what  source  so  many  learned  men  could  derive  these 
facts,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend.  They 
refer  indeed  to  the  authority  of  John  Trithemius  ;  but 
he  certainly  has  left  us  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  writ- 
ings     t  will  endeavour,  with  all  the  brevity  1  can,  to 


example  of  these  good  people  was  followed 
by  many  others;  and  hence  in  a  short 
time,   over  the  greater  part  of  Germany 


put  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  upon  a  right 
course  of  thinking  on  this  subject. 

The  term  Lollhardus  or  Lullhardus,  or  as  the  ancient 
Germans  wrote  it,  Lollert  or  Lullert,  is  compounded  of 
the  old  German  word  lullen,  lollen,  or  lallen,  and  tl)e 
well-known  termination  hard,  which  is  subjoined  to  so 
many  German  words.  Lollen  or  lullen  signifies  to 
sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  still  used  in  this  sense  by 
the  English  who  say,  to  lull  asleep,  that  is,  to  sing 
any  one  into  a  slumber  with  a  sweet  and  slender  voice. 
See  Junius,  Etymologicum  Anglicanum,  published  by 
Edward  Lye,  Oxon.  1743,  fol.  on  the  word  Lollard. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Flem- 
ings, the  Swedes,  and  other  nations,  as  their  diction- 
aries will  show.  Among  the  Germans  both  the  signi- 
fication and  the  sound  have  undergone  some  change. 
For  they  pronounce  it  lallen,  and  denote  by  it  to  utter 
indistinctly,  to  stammer.  A  Lollhard  therefore  is  a 
singer,  or  one  who  sings  much  and  often.  But  as  the 
word  beggen,  which  signified  in  general  to  beg  ear- 
nestly for  anything,  was  transferred  to  religious  sup- 
plications or  prayers  addressed  to  God,  and  thus  came 
to  denote  in  its  more  limited  sense,  to  pray  earnestly  to 
God  ;  so  also  the  verb  lollen  or  lullen  was  transferred 
to  sacred  singing,  and  in  its  limited  sense  denoted,  to 
sing  sacred  songs.  In  the  vulgar  language  of  the  old 
Germans  therefore,  a  Lollhard  was  a  man  who  was 
continually  praising  God  with  sacred  songs,  or  was 
singing  hymns.  The  import  of  the  word  was  most 
accurately  apprehended  and  expressed  by  a  writer  of 
that  age,  named  Hocsemius,  a  canon  of  Liege,  in  his 
Gesta  Pontijicum  Lcodicnsium,  lib.  i.  cap.  31  (in 
Chapeaville,  Gesta  Pontijicum  Tungrensium  et  Lcodieu- 
sium,  torn.  ii.  p.  .S'iO,  &c),  who  says  :  In  the  same  year 
(130D),  certain  strolling  hypocrites,  who  were  called 
Lollhards,  or  praisers  of  God  (qui  Lollhardi,  sivi  Deum 
laudantes  rocabantur),  deceived  some  women  of  quality 
in  Hainault  and  Brabant.  And  because  those  who 
praised  God  generally  did  it  in  verse,  hence  in  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages,  to  praise  God  was  the  same  as 
to  sing  ;  and  the  persons  who  praised  God  were  religi- 
ous singers,  who  continually  celebrated  the  divine  ma- 
jesty and  goodness  in  sacred  hymns.  Moreover,  r-.s 
praying  and  singing  were  the  most  manifest  external 
indications  of  piety,  therefore  all  who  affected  more 
than  ordinary  piety  and  devotion  and  of  course 
praised  God  and  prayed  to  him  more  than  others, 
were  in  the  popular  language  called  Lollhards.  Thus 
this  term  acquired  the  same  import  with  the  term 
Beghard,  or  denoted  a  person  distinguished  for  piety. 
And  these  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous  in 
the  ancient  writings  of  the  eleventh  and  following 
centuries ;  so  that  the  same  persons  are  at  one  time 
called  Beghards  and  at  another  Lollhards.  This 
might  unanswerably  be  evinced  by  numerous  examples, 
and  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  writings  of  Felix 
Malleolus  alone  against  the  Beghards.  There  were 
then  as  many  species  of  Lollhards  as  there  were  of 
Beghards.  Those  whom  the  monks  now  call  Lay 
Brothers  were  formerly  called  Lollhard  Brothers ;  as 
is  well  observed  by  Schobinger,  on  Joach.  Yadianus, 
De  Collegiis,  Monasteriisque  Germanic?  Veteris,  lib.  i. 
p.  24.  (in  Goldast,  Scriptures  Rerum  Alemannicarum, 
torn,  iii )  The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken,  were  by  some  called  Beghards 
and  by  others  Lollhards.  The  disciples  of  Gerhard 
Groote  or  the  priests  of  common  life,  were  very  often 
called  the  Lullhard  brethren.  The  honest  Walter  who 
was  burned  at  Cologne,  and  whom  so  many  of  the 
learned  improperly  regard  as  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Lollhards,  was  by  some  called  a  Beghard.  by  others 
a  Lollhard,  and  by  others  a  Fatricellus.  The  Francis- 
can Tcrtiarii,  who  distinguished  themselves  above  the 
common  people  by  their  prayers  and  other  religious 
observances,  are  often  designated  by  the  term  Loll- 
hards. But  especially  the  Cellite  Brethren  or  the 
Alexians,  whose  piety  was  so  conspicuous,  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  Belgium,  near  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  were  designated  by  the  common  people  with  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Lollhards.  In  this  case  how- 
ever there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  people  to  bestow 
on  them  this  name.     For  they  attended  to  their  graves 
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and  the  Netherlands  societies  were  formed 
of  such  Lollhards  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
supported  partly  by  their  own  labour,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  those  whom 
they  served,  or  of  other  pious  persons.  By 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  places 
where  they  lived,  these  brethren  and  sis- 
ters were  highly  esteemed,  on  account  of 
the  kind  offices  they  performed  to  the  sick 
and  distressed.  But  the  priests,  whose 
reputation  they  injured  not  a  little,  and 
the  mendicant  monks,  whose  resources 
they  diminished,  persecuted  them  violently, 
and  accused  them  before  the  pontiffs  of 
many  faults  and  of  very  great  errors  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  their  exertions,  the 
term  Lollhard,  which  before  implied  no 
discredit,  became  a  reproachful  epithet, 
denoting  one  who  conceals  great  vices  and 
pernicious  sentiments  under  the  mask  of 


those  who  died  of  the  pestilence,  singing  in  a  low  voice 
solemn  funeral  dirge3,  and  were  therefore  public  sin- 
gers. Out  of  many  testimonies  I  will  adduce  only  some 
from  Gramaye,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  In  his  Antiverpia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  16,  he 
says  ;  The  Alexians  who  employed  themselves  about 
funerals,  had  their  rise  at  Antwerp  ;  where  soon  after 
the  year  1300  some  honest  and  pious  laymen  associated 
together,  and  were  called  from  their  frugality  and  their 
unassuming  and  plain  manner  of  life,  Matemanni;  and 
from  their  devotedness  to  funerals,  Lollhards  (a  fune- 
rum  obsequiis,  Lollhardi) ;  from  their  cells,  Ccllite 
Brethren.  In  his  Lovanium,  p.  18,  b.  which  is  in  his 
Antiquit.  Belgicce,  published  splendidly  in  fol.  Lou- 
vain,  1708,  he  says:  The  Alexians  who  took  the  charge 
of  funerals  as  a  business,  began  to  appear.  They  were 
laymen  who  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  mercy, 
and  were  then  called  Lollhards  and  Matemans.  Their 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  delirious,  and  the 
dead,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  was  pleasing  to  all. 
This  learned  author  tells  that  he  transcribed  a  part  of 
these  facts  from  an  ancient  Flemish  diary  written  in 
rhyme.  Hence,  in  the  Annals  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  in 
Matthccus,  Analecta  Veter.Mvi,  torn.  i.  p.  43! ),  we  read : 
Die  Lollardtja  die  broc/iten  de  dooden  by  cen,  [i.e.  the 
Lollards  who  collected  the  dead  bodies. — yl/ar/.]  which 
MattliEeus  thus  explains:  The  managers  of  funerals 
and  carriers  of  the  dead,  of  whom  there  was  a  regular 
body,  were  vile,  worthless  fellows,  who  usually  spoke 
in  mournful  tones  as  if  bewailing  the  dead.  And 
hence  the  name  of  a  street  at  Utrecht  in  which  most  of 
them  lived,  was  called  (De  Lollestraet)  the  Lollard 
street.  Compare  also  the  same  Analecta,  &c.  torn.  ii. 
p.  3  1").  043.  The  same  cause  which  changed  the  repu- 
table  appellation  of  Beghard  into  a  term  of  reproach, 
effected  a  similar  change  in  the  name  of  Lollhard ; 
namely,  the  fact  that  among  those  persons  who  would 
be  thought  superior  to  others  in  piety,  and  who  spent 
their  time  in  prayer,  and  praise,  and  religious  exercises, 
base  hypocrites  were  found  who  pretended  to  piety,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  vicious  conduct  and  their  absurd 
religious  tenets.  Especially  after  the  rise  of  the 
Alexians  or  Cellites,  the  term  Lollhard  became  re- 
proachful and  base.  For  the  priests  and  monks  being 
very  inimical  to  this  honest  sort  of  people,  Studiously 
propagated  injurious  suspicions  respecting  them,  and 
represented  those  Lollhards  who  appeared  so  spotless 
and  so  I, n.  rolent,  H  in  reality  vile  characters,  infected 

with  abominable  principles  and  addicted  to  vices  and 
crimes.  Ilius  gradually  tho  term  Lollhard  in  its 
(  ommon  application,  came  to  designate  one  who  con- 
ceals    either  heretical  principles  or  vicious  conduct 

under  the  mask  Of  piety.  It  is  then  fore  certain  that 
this  appellation  was  not  anciently  appropriated  to  any 
one  sect,  bul    ITSS  common  to  all  sects  and  persons,  in 

whom  unpietj  towards  Qod  and  the  church  was  sup- 
posed to  be  conoealed  under  an  external  appearance  of 

the  contrary. 


piety.  But  the  magistrates  by  their  com- 
mendations and  their  testimony  supported 
the  Lollhards  against  their  rivals,  and 
procured  for  them  various  decrees  of  the 
pontiffs  approving  of  their  institution,  ex- 
empting them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  subjecting  them  only  to 
the  bishops.  Yet  even  this  did  not  enable 
them  to  live  in  safety.  Therefore  Charles, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1472, 
obtained  a  decree  from  Sixtus  IV.  by 
which  the  Cellitag  or  Lollhards  were  ad- 
mitted among  the  religious  orders,  and 
were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops ;  and  Julius  II.  in  the  year 
1506  conferred  on  them  still  greater  pri- 
vileges. Many  societies  of  their  kind  still 
exist  at  Cologne  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  they  have  essentially 
departed  from  their  ancient  manner  of 
life.1 

37.  Among  the  Greek  writers  the  follow- 
ing were  the  most  distinguished.  Nkepho- 
rus  Callisti,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History 
has  already  been  mentioned;2  Matthaeus 
Blastares,  who  expounded  and  illustrated 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Greek  church  ;3 
Barlaam,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins  ;4  Gregory 
Acindynus,  who  warmly  opposed  the  sect 
of  the  Palamites  of  which  notice  will  be 
taken  hereafter;5  John  Cantacuzenus,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  history  he  composed  and 
for  his  confutation  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith;0  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  has  left  us 
a  history  of  the  Greek  empire  and  some  other 


1  Besides  many  others  who  cannot  be  here  cited,  see 
Gelenius,  De.  admiranda  sacra  et  civili  Magnitudine 
urbis  Coloniic,  lib.  iii.  syntagm.  Ii.  p.  534,  Sec.  5°S,  G'J3, 
&c. ;  Gramaye,  Antiq.  J3el»icw  ;  Sanderus,  Brabantia 
et  Flandria  illustrates}  Mira;us,  Opera  Diplomatica, 
in  many  passages,  and  many  other  writers  of  those 
times.  I  will  add  that  those  who  were  called  Lollhards 
were  also  called  by  many  in  German,  die  Noltbriider, 
from  the  obsolete  word  N<, 

2  Sec  above,  p.  4Mi,  note  6. — Mur, 

3  Matthew  Blastares  was  a  Greek  monk  and  jurist, 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  1335.  His  Alphabeticum 
Canontem  Syntagma,  or  Alphabetical  synopsis  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  sacred  canons,  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Beveridgo's  Pandecta  Canonum  Oxf, 
1072,  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  i.  His  tract  on  matrimonial 
causes  and  questions,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  1.  un- 
clavius,  Jus  Gr.  Hum.  lib.  viii.  p.  478.  He  also  trans- 
lated the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantino  into  Greek. 
—Mur. 

i  See  above,  p.  487,  note  2. — Mur. 

5  Gregory  Acindynus  was  a  follower  of  Barlaam  and 
a  lated  him  in  the  council  Of  Constantinople  against 
l'alamas  and  the  Hcsychists  ;  and  together  with  Bar- 
laam was  laid  under  censure  by  that  council.  Not 
ceasing  to  harass  the  Heayehists,  he  was  arraigned  by 
the  patriarch  a.d.  1.(11,  and  ordered  to  be  till  or  he 
WOUld    be  excommunicated.      In    1317   he  W88  OCl 

excommunicated,  and  afterwards   lirod   In  obscurity. 

His  Iambic  poem  on  the  heresy  of  Gp  m:is  ls 

extant.  Or.  and  I. at.  in  l.eo.  Allatius,  Gr.  Othod. 
i  p.  766  77H,  and  hi-  two  Looks,  l><  Ettt  >'(■•■'  <  t  ' 
Hour   i),i,   against    l'alamas   and  Others,  Wai  publ 

Or.  and  Lat.  by  Oretser,  Ingolsl    1616   lio.     Mm* 

6  See  above,  p.  486,  BOtS  B       Mur. 
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products  of  his  genius  ;l  Theophanes,  bishop 
of  Nice,  who  maintained  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews  and  other  enemies 
of  it;  *Nilua  Cabasilas,  Nilus  Ilhodius,  and 
Nilus  Damyla,  all  of  whom  zealously  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Latins;3  Philotheus,  who  has  left  various 
tracts  calculated  to  excite  pious  emotions;4 
G-regory  Palamas,  of  whom  more  will  be 
^aid  hereafter.5 


i  See  above,  p.  486,  note  1.—  Mur. 

2  Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Nice,  flourished  a.d. 
1347,  and  wrote  Adversus  Judceos,  also  Concordia  Vet. 
et  Notsi  Testam.  proving  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  be- 
sides some  Epistles.  A  full  analysis  of  the  two  first 
works  is  given  by  Possevin,  Apparat.  torn.  ii.  p.  170.— 
Mur. 

3  Nilus  Cabasilas  was  archbishop  of  Thessaloniea 
under  John  Cantacuzenus  about  a.d.  13-10.  His  tract 
De  Causis  dicisionum  in  Ecclesia,  and  another  De 
Primal  k  Pa  pet.  have  been  repeatedly  published,  parti- 
cularly by  Salmasius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  sub- 
joined* to  "his  work  on  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  Ley  den, 
1G45,  4to.  He  is  reported  to  have  written  forty- nine 
books.  De  Processione  Sp.  S.  adversus  Latinos. — Nilus 
Ilhodius  was  metropolitan  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  about 
a.d.  13G0.  He  took  sides  with  the  Palamites  against 
Barlaam,  and  wrote  Encirrutio  Si/noptica,  de  Sanctis  et 
(Ecumenicis  Synodis  IX.  which  is  extant  in  Justell's 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canon,  torn.  ii.  p.  1155. — Nylus  Damyla 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  a  monk  in  Crete,  a  violent  opposer 
of  the  Latins,  and  flourished  a.d.  1400.  Only  extracts 
from  his  works  have  been  published. —  Mur. 

4  Philotheus  was  a  Greek  monk,  prior  of  the  Laura 
of  Mount  Athos,  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  A.D.  1354, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d.  1355,  and  died  in 
1371,  greatly  distinguished  for  reputed  piety  and  for 
eloquence.  His  Liturgia  et  Ordo  instituendi  Diaco- 
num,  and  his  Eulogy  on  the  hierarchs,  Basil,  Gregory 
Theologus,  and  John  Chrysostom,  are  given  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxvi.  and 
the  last,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Fronto  le  Due's  Auetar. 
Patrum,  torn.  ii.  His  Oratio  de  Cruce  and  Oratio  in 
tertiam  jejunior.  Dominicam,  Greek  and  Latin,  are 
in  Gretser,  De  Cruce,  torn.  ii.  He  wrote  on  Christ's 
transfiguration,  in  defence  of  Palamas  against  Bar- 
laam, also  discourses  against  Barlaam,  a  confession  of 
faith,  homilies  on  the  Gospels  for  the  year  and  on  all 
the  saints,  and  some  other  things  which  are  preserved 
in  manuscript. —  Mur. 

5  Gregory  Palamas,  an  Asiatic,  educated  at  court, 
who  renounced  the  world,  gave  up  all  his  property,  and 
became  a  monk.  He  spent  ten  years  at  Mount  Athos, 
and  ten  more  at  Berrhcea  ;  and  then  went  to  Thessa- 
lonica  to  recover  his  health  injured  by  his  austerities. 
lie  now  became  the  successful  leader  of  the  monks 
against  Barlaam  for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  much 
at  court  and  in  councils.  In  1347  he  was  imprisoned 
by  a  faction,  but  soon  after  was  liberated  by  another 
faction,  and  nominated  but  not  ordained  patriarch. 
About  the  year  1354,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Cantacu- 
zenus. he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
but  tin.'  magistrates  there  would  not  admit  him  to  his 
see,  and  he  retired  to  Lcmnos,  where  he  was  supported 
by  the  emperor's  bounty.  His  works  are  two  orations 
on  the  Procea  ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against  the  Latins, 
a  refutation  of  the  statements  of  John  Veccus,  Proso- 
popoeia, or  two  judicial  pleas  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
each  against  the  other,  two  orations  on  the  trail 
ration  of  Christ,  besides  some  pieces  never  published. 

Besides  those  hitherto  mentioned,  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing Greek  writers  in  this  century. 

Ilaiton  or  Aiton,  an  Armenian  prince,  who  served 
long  in  the  wars  of  Palestine  against  the  Saracens,  and 
then  about  a.d.  \'2'J0  became  a  Premonstratensiaa  monk 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  spent  his  life  in  retirement 
and  devotion.  About  ».».  1307,  while  resident  at 
Poictiers  in  France,  he  dictated  a  history  of  the  Tar- 
tars, their  customs,  and  their  wars,  ■kick  Nicolaus 
Falconius  translated  from  the  French  in  which  it  was 
dictated  into  barbarous  Latin,  entitled  Itint  rarium  ,  t 
Plot  Historiarum  Oricntis,  with  an  appendix  entitled 


Of  the  vast  host  of  Latin  writers  we  shall 
select  only  the  most  eminent.  Among  the 
scholastic  doctors  who  united  theology  with 
philosophy,  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  great 
antagonist  of  Thomas  and  a  Franciscan 
monk,  holds  the  first  rank  ;  and  if  deficient 
in  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  mind,  he 
certainlv  was  second  to  none  of  his  age  in 
subtilty.6  After  him  the  more  distinguished 


Passagiura  Terra;  Sanctcc.  It  was  printed  repeatedly  ; 
e.  g.  by  lleineccius,  Helmst.  1585;  and  in  Italian,  Ve- 
nice, 1553, 

Georgius  Lccapenus,  a  monk  who  lived  in  Thessaly, 
was  intimate  with  Gregory  Palamas,  and  flourish*  d 
about  a.d  1354.  He  wrote  De  Coyislructicne  V trio- 
rum,  published  in  Gr.  Venice  and  Florence,  152G,  Svo  ; 
also  many  epistles,  and  a  number  of  grammatical  works 
which  exist  in  manuscript. 

Callistus,  a  monk  cf  Mount  Athos,  sent  to  court  by 
his  monastery,  and  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  Cantacuzenus  a.d.  1354,  retired  after  two  years, 
again  resumed  the  chair,  and  died  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth.  To  him  is  ascribed  a 
homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross,  in  Gretser  De 
Cruce,  torn.  ii.  p.  1317,  and  some  others  which  exist 
in  manuscript. 

Demetrius  Cydonius,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and 
one  of  the  principal  counsellors  and  courtiers  of  the 
emperor  Cantacuzenus.  He  retired  with  that  emperor 
to  a  monastery;  and  afterwards  leaving  Greece,  studied 
theology  and  the  Latin  writers  at  Milan,  and  then  sell- 
ing his  property,  spent  his  life  in  a  monastery  in  Crete. 
He  lias  left  a  tract  on  the  execrable  doctrines  of  (ire- 
gory  Palamas,  another  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  two  orations  on  public  political  affairs,  an  ora- 
tion on  contempt  of  death,  and  an  epistle  to  Barlaam 
against  the  precession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son;  all 
of  which  have  been  printed,  as  also  his  Greek  tr 
tion  of  Richard's  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  \ . 
translated  into  Greek  St.  Thomas's  .' 
and  some  other  of  St.  Thomas's  works,  as  well  as  some 
of  St.  Anaelm  of  Canterbury,  which  exist  in  manu- 
script. 

John  the  Wise,  surnamed  Cyparissiota,  of  an  uncer- 
tain age,  but  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  ad. 
13G0.  His  E.vpositio  vuttniaria  corum,  qua  de  Da>  a 
theologis  dicuhtur,  is  extant  in  a  Latin  translatio; 
liolli.  Patrum,  torn.  xxi.  and  two  of  his  discourses,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  noci.s'inum. 

Manuel  Calcca,  a  Greek  who  is  reported  to  have  be- 
come a  Dominican  monk,  and  who  lived  about  a. n. 
13G0.     His  four  books  against  the  Greeks  in  regard  to 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  Latin  tr 
tion,  are  in  the   Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  xxvi.  and  his 
two  tracts,  one  against  the  Palamites  and  the 
De  Principiis   Paid    CinidunuP,  Gr.  and  Lat.    . 
Conibelis,    Auctarium. 

Isaac  Argyrus,  a  Greek  monk  who  flourished  about 
a.d.    1373,  whose    Cemmuhu  was  pnblished,    <■: 
Lat.  by  Chrbtmann,  lleidelb.  1G1 1,  4to,  and  by  Petavius, 
De  Doctrina  Temparum,  torn  hi.  p.  liM. 

Emanuel  II.  Falscoiogus,  created  Caesar  A.n 
and  emperor  a.d.  13iil  — 1425,  His  works  Were  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Ltunclavius.  Basil,  157S.  Svo; 
comprising  one  hundred  precepts  for  the  edue.., 
a  prince,  seven  addresses  to  his  son  on  virtues  and 
vices  and  on  learning,  two  prolix  morning  prayers,  and 
several  other  tracts. 

Joseph,  called  Alshaher  Biltahih.  a  native  of 
andria  in  Egypt  and  curate  of  the  catholic  church  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  a.d.  1390,  and  ordained  a  presbyter 
a.d.  13!'S.  lie  translated  paraphra.stically  neatly  all 
the  canons  received  by  the  Greek  church  into  Arabic. 
The  whole  work  in  manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  L- 
brary.  The  canons  of  the  four  first  general  councils, 
Arabic  and  Latin,  were  printed  in  Bcveridge's  Pan- 
deetm    Cai,o)tt<m,   (>\f.  lo'71,tom.  ii.  p.  681. —  Mur. 

(i  The  works  of  Scotus  were  lirjt  publi.-hcd  accurately 
in  the  17th  century  by  Wadding,  a  very  laborious  man 
Lyons,  \Ci'.).  in  twelve  volumes.  See  Wood's  jtntiq. 
Omm.  torn.  i.  p.  86,  &c.  but  especially  Wadding's  An- 
ualrs  Minor,  toni.  vi  p.  10,  107  ;  Bukviis.  Hist.  Acad. 
1'iiiis.  tom.  iv.  p.  70,  &C      [John   Duns   Scotus  was 
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in  this  class  were  Durand  of  St.  Porcain 
who  attacked  the  received  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  co-operation  of  God  in  human 
actions,1  Antonius  Andreas,2  Hervasus  Na- 
talis,3  Francis  Mayron,4  Thomas  Bradwar- 
dine,  an  acute  and  ingenious  man,5  Peter 
Aureolus,0  John  Bacon,7  William  Occam,8 


Walter  Burley,0  Peter  de  Alliaco, 10  Thomas 
of  Strasburg,11  and  Gregory  de  Rimini.13 
Among  the  mystics,  John  Tauler  and  John 
Ruysbrock  excelled  the  others  in  wisdom 


probably  born  about  a.d.  12G5,  but  whether  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  is  uncertain.  He  studied  first  in 
a  Franciscan  monastery  in  Newcastle,  and  then  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  and 
a.d.  1301  a  professor  of  theology.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  disputant  and  was  learned  in  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  civil  and  canon  law,  and  theology. 
His  lectures  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard  were  greatly 
admired,  and  very  fully  attended  by  the  30,000  students 
then  said  to  be  at  Oxford.  They  are  since  printed  with 
notes  and  fill  six  folio  volumes.  In  the  year  1304  the 
general  of  his  order  commanded  him  to  remove  to  Paris 
and  there  defend  his  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary,  which  he  did  with  great  success  and 
applause.  In  1308  his  general  sent  him  from  Paris  to 
Cologne  to  found  a  university  there,  and  to  defend  his 
doctrine  of  Mary's  sinless  birth.  He  died  soon  after 
his  arrival,  November  8,  1303,  aged  43  years.  His 
works  embrace,  besides  his  commentaries  on  Lombard's 
Sentences,  commentaries  on  some  works  of  Aristotle, 
and  numerous  tracts,  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
philosophical. —  Misr.  [For  an  account  of  him  and  his 
works  see  Fabricius,  Biblio.  Lit.  Med.  M#i,  vol.  iv. 
p.  407,  &c.  and  for  a  full  view  of  his  philosophy  see 
Ititter,  Gesekkhte  der  Christ.  Phitos.  vol.  iv.  p.  351—472. 
He  was  called  Doctor  Subtilia  ;  his  great  opponent 
Thomas  Aquinas  being  styled  Doctor  Angelicus.— Ii. 
i  See  Launoi's  tract,  entitled  Syllabus  Rutionum, 
quibus  Burundi  causa  defenditur,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  1 ; 
Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  723.  [Durand  _ of  St. 
Porcain  was  born  in  the  village  of  St.  Porcain  in  Au- 
vergne,  France,  was  a  Dominican  monk  and  a  distin- 
guished theologian  at  Paris,  called  Doctor  Resolutissi- 
mus.  In  1323  he  went  to  Italy,  became  master  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  bishop  of  Meauv  in  132G,  and  bishop 
of  Le  Puy  in  1327,  and  died  a.d.  1333.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  four  books  of  Sentences,  often  printed, 
De  ()rii>ine  Juri.idirtionuin  sett  de  Ecdesia&tiat  Juris- 
dictione,  and  a  tract  De  Legibus. —  Mur.  [See  Fabricius, 
Biblio.  Lat.  Med.  Ltui,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  205.  For  further 
information  respecting  him,  bis  works,  and  system, 
see  Hitter, wbi  supra,  vol.  iv.  p.  547 — 574. — R. 

2  Antonius  Andreas  was  a  Spaniard  of  Aragon,  a 
disciple  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
flourished  a.d.  1303,  and  died,  it  is  said,  a.d.  1320.  His 
works  are  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
works  of  Gilbert  Porretanus,  Aristotle,  and  Bocthius, 
with  some  law  tracts. — Mur. 

J  Hervseus  Natalis,  a  native  of  Brittany,  a  student 
and  doctor  at  Paris,  a  Dominican  monk,  and,  a.d. 
1318,  general  of  the  order.  He  flourished  a.d.  1312, 
and  died  a.d.  1323.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences,  printed,  I'aris,  1647,  fbL  Quodtibeta  Mujoru 
it  Minora,  tracts  on  the  power  of  the  popes,  against 
the  Franciscans,  and  on  various  theological,  philoso- 
phical, and  practical  subjects,  a  commentary  oa  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  a  treatise  on  Logic. — Mur. 

'  Francis  Mayron  WSJ  born  in  l'l-ovencc,  studied 
under  buns  Scotus  at  Paris,  ■  here  he  became  a  noted 
doctor,  lie  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  died  at  i'la- 
ci-ntia  a.d.  1325.  His  commentaries  on  the  Sentences, 
Quodlibeta  curia ,  de  Jbrntalitatibtu  lib*  r,  de  priwta  prist- 
(•i/jii).  df  sasjSStSSSSM  did /inrnin  /mini num.  it  de  unirocu- 
tii/ni:  eutis,  were  published  at  \  I  nice,  1520,  fol.  and  bis 
sermons,  mid  various  theological  tracts,  Basil, 
II  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Ten  Command* 
incuts,  on  Augustine's  Cicitas  Dei,  and  on  some  books 
of  Aristotle.  ---  Afar. 

•   S'(>    Simon.   I.i  tli  tome   i\.    p.    232,  and 

his  Critique  d<-  la  Biblioth,  EcclisiaH.de  M.  Da  Pin, 
tonne  i.  p.  M0|  and  Souciet's  notes  on  IbJ  passage,  p. 
703  ;  Siiuciuu  Dn  tn//i/iairr  il/.\t.  Critujtte,  tome  ii  p. 
500,  &e.  [also  p.   Is--,  above,  and  note  .">,  there.  —  Mm  . 

••  Peter  Aureolui  was  a  Frenchman,  born  nt  Vorbc- 
rie  on  theOisc,  a  iiominican  monk  and  theologian, 
became  a  public  teacher  in  the  university  of  I'aris  a.d. 


1318,  and  lectured  on  the  Sentences,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Aix  in  Provence  a.d.  1321,  and  died  after 
a.d.  1315.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  Ho 
of  Sentences,  Quodlibeta  varia,  Brepiarium  Bibliorum 
or  Epitome  of  the  Scriptures,  a  tract  on  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  Mary  besides  other  tracts  and  ser- 
mons.—  Mur. 

7  John  Bacon  or  Baconthorp,  an  Englishman,  born 
at  the  obscure  village  of  Baconthorp  in  Norfolk.  He 
early  became  a  Carmelite  monk,  was  sent  to  Oxford 
and  then  to  Paris  to  study,  became  celebrated  as  a 
jurist  and  a  theologian,  returned  to  England  and  was 
soon  after  made  provincial  of  his  order  for  England  a.d. 
1329.  Four  years  after  he  was  cailed  to  Rome  to  give 
his  opinion  on  some  difficult  matrimonial  questions, 
and  died  at  London  a.d.  1346.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Sentences,  a  Compendium  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
Quodlibeta,  on  the  rule  of  the  Carmelites,  and  a  histo- 
rical defence  of  it,  which  have  been  published ;  also 
commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  and  on  Augustine's 
Cioitas  Dei,  a  tract  against  the  Jews,  sermon?,  &c. 
never  published. — Mur. 

8  See  the  note  in  p.  504,  above. — Mur. 

,J  "Walter  Burley,  an  English  secular  priest,  or  as 
some  say  a  Franciscan  monk,  called  Doctor  Planus 
et  Perspicuus.  He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris.  In  both  he  heard 
Duns  Scotus,  but  on  his  return  to  Oxford  he  dissented 
from  Scotus.  He  was  preceptor  to  king  Edward  Ifl. 
and  nourished  a.d.  1337,  being  then  G2  years  old.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  a  great 
number  of  philosophical  works,  comments  on  Aristotle 
and  others,  lives  of  the  philosophers,  tracts  on  philoso- 
phical questions,  &c.  Only  a  part  of  his  works  have 
been  printed. —  Mur. 

11  Peter  de  Ailly  or  de  Alliaco,  born  of  poor  parent- 
age at  Compeigne  on  the  Oise,  48  miles  N.E.  of  Paris, 
a.d.  1340;  after  a  good  previous  education  he  Was  ad- 
mitted a  bursar  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  Paris,  1372, 
began  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  and  to  preach  in 
public  in  1375,  was  created  D.D.  1380,  and  head  of  the 
College  of  Navarre  in  1384,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary  before  the  pope  at 
Avignon  in  1387,  became  chancellor  of  the  university 
and  confessor  to  the  king  in  13s9,  treasurer  of  the 
royal  chapel  and  royal  envoy  to  the  pope  in  1394,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  La  Puy  in  1395  and  of  Cambray  in 
139G,  attended  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  was  made 
cardinal  in  1411  and  papal  legate  to  Germany  in  141  i  ; 
at  the  close  of  which  year  he  repaired  to  the  council  of 
Constance,  presided  in  the  third  session,  and  was  very 
active  during  the  three  years  of  the  sitting  of  that  coun- 
cil, and  often  preached  in  it  to  the  fathers.  He  died  at 
Cambray  a.d.  1425  and  was  called  the  Eagle  of  France 
and  the  Maul  of  Errorists.  lie  was  strenuous  for  con- 
demning John  Huss,  and  also  for  restraining  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes,  and  for  reforming  the  church  and 
preserving  its  liberties.  His  writings  are  very  nume- 
rous and  various,  comprising  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences  of  Lombard,  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  power  of  the  popes,  pious  meditations,  sermons, 
expositions  of  Scripture,  the  mode  of  electing 
the  authority  of  cardinals,  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  the  connexion  of  astrology  with  theol 
the  calendar,  comments  on  Aristotle,  Sec.  many  of 
which  bare  been  published.     Mur. 

11  Thomas  of  Strasburg  was  a  German,  born  at  Stras- 
burg, an  AugUStinlaa  eremite,  a  theologian  of  I'aris. 
was  made  prior  general  of  his  order  in  1345,  and  dii  d 
at  \ii  one,  \.i>  1357.  He  wrote  cominentaru  s  on  the 
four  Books  of  Sentences,  and  has  left  us  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  order  and  some  other  tracts. —  Mur. 

>-  Ofall  these  [scholastic  doctors]  there  IsOTl  B 

given  in  the  Hitt.de  I'Eglise  GaUicane,  tome  xlv.  p.  II. 
12,  &C       [GregOTJ    de    Rimini    was   an    Italian,  b 

Rimini,  an  Augustiniaa  eremite,  a  Parisian  doctor  n' 

theology,  general   of  his   order  UO.   1357,  and  died  the 
year  aft",  r  at  Vienna      Me  wrote  on  tin-  In    i  tw« 

of  the  Sentence  ,  commentaries  on  t!.>  i  Paul 

and  on  the  epistle  of  James,  a  tract  on  u>ur%.ai.d  MSJM 
others.  -Mur. 
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and  integrity  though  they  were  not  free 
from  all  errors.1  Of  Raymund  Lully  we 
have  already  spoken2.  Nicolaus  Lyranus 
obtained  great  reputation  by  his  concise 
exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.3  Raynerius 
Pisanus  is  known  for  his  Summa  Theological 


i  John  Tauler  was  a  German  Dominican  monk,  and 
a  popular  preacher  at  Cologne  and  Strasburg.  He  died 
at  the  latter  place  a.d.  1360.  Luther  and  Mclancthon 
frequently  quoted  his  writings,  particularly  his  ser- 
mons. He  left  in  German  Postills  or  sermons  for  all 
the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year  (highly  com- 
mended by  Luther),  Imitation  of  Christ  in  his  Poverty, 
Marrow  of  the  Soul  or  Perfection  in  all  the  Virtues, 
Spiritual  Contemplations  on  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  Noble  Little  Book  or  the  "Way  to  become  in 
earnest,  hearty,  spiritual,  and  devout  (the  preceding 
were  published,  Francf.  1604  and  1703,  4to)  ;  also,  the 
Soul-enlightening  Mirror,  with  plates,  1713,  8vo.  The 
other  works  ascribed  to  him  are  letters,  hymns,  prayers, 
dialogues  and  other  tracts,  several  of  which  are  not 
his. — John  Ruysbrock  was  born  at  Ruysbrock  in  Bra- 
bant, a.d.  1293,  was  presbyter  of  the  great  church  at 
Brussels,  became  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
established  and  presided  over  the  convent  of  Griinthal 
two  miles  from  Brussels,  a.d.  1360,  and  died  a.d.  1381, 
aged  88.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  mystics  and  was 
called  the  Second  Dionysius  Areopagita.  His  writings 
were  all  in  Dutch,  but  Surius  translated  most  of  them 
into  Latin,  in  which  form  they  were  published,  Cologne, 
1552,  fol.  1669,  4to,  and  1692,  fol.  These  are,  a  Sum- 
mary of  the  Spiritual  Life,  the  Mirror  of  Salvation, 
Remarks  on  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses  and  its  Furniture, 
on  the  Principal  Virtues,  on  Faith  and  the  Judgment, 
on  the  Four  Temptations,  on  the  Seven  Guards  of  the 
Spiritual  School,  on  the  Seven  Degrees  of  Love,  on 
Spiritual  Nuptials,  the  Perfections  of  the  Sons  of  God, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Friends  of  God,  on  True  Contem- 
plation, Twelve  Useful  Epistles,  two  Spiritual  Cautions, 
Samuel  or  Deep  Contemplation,  a  Short  Prayer.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Protestants  have  commended  his  writings  for 
their  pious  spirit.  John  Gerson  accused  him  of  heresy 
after  his  death,  but  Surius  defends  him.  He  was  severe 
upon  the  vicious  monks  and  clergy.  See  the  Unpar- 
theyisclie  Kirchenliistorie,  Jena,  1735,  vol.  i.  p.  1329, 
1331.— Mur. 

2  See  p.  490,  above. — Mur. 

3  Nicolaus  Lyranus  or  de  Lyra,  was  born  at  Lire  in 
Normandy,  and  as  some  say  of  Jewish  parentage.  He 
became  a  Franciscan  monk  about  a.d.  1292,  was  mas- 
tor  in  theology  at  Paris,  a.d.  1320,  expounded  the 
Scriptures  there  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  and  died 
a.d.  1310.  His  great  work  is,  Podilhc  Perpetuce  sine 
Brevia  Commentary  a,  hi  unic-ersa  Biblia,  which  he 
commenced  a.d.  1293,  and  completed  a.d.  1330.  After 
several  incorrect  editions  in  six  vols.  fol.  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  1590.  Douay,  1617,  and  Antwerp,  1634, 
in  the  Biblia  Glossata,  and  Paris,  1660,  in  the  Biblia 
Maxima.  His  other  works  are,  Postillce  Minores  seu 
Enarrationes  in  Epistolas,  et  Evang.  Dominicalia  to- 
tius  Anni,  Venice,  158S,  8vo ;  Tractatus  de  Idoneo 
Ministrante  et  Suscipiente  S.  Altaris  Sacramentum, 
Disputatio  contra  Perfidiam  Judceorum,  Tractatus 
contra  Juda-.um  quondam,  and  Contcmplatio  de  Vita  it 
Gestis  S.  Francisci.  His  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
far  exceeded  all  others  of  that  age,  and  contributed  so 
much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  some 
have  attributed  the  Reformation  in  no  small  degree  to 
it ;  it  was  said, — 

<St  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 
Lutln  >  us  non  taltaiH  t ; 

i.p.  Lyra's  lyre  awaked  Luther's  dance. — Mur.  [His 
title  was  Doctor  Planus  et  U tilts.  For  further  infor- 
mation respecting  him  and  his  works  see  Fabiioius, 
Biblio.  /.at.  Med.  JEm\  vol.  v.  p.  348,  &c:  Wolfins, 
Biblio.  Hebr.  vol.  i.  Num.  1697,  p.  912,  &c.  and  vol.  lii. 
p.  834,  cS.c  — 11. 

4  Rayner  was  a  native  of  Pisa,  a  Dominican  monk, 
and  an  eminent  theologian  and  jurist.  lie  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  this  century,  but  the  precise  time  is  not 
ascertained.  His  Pantheo/ogia  or  Sumtna  Universal 
Tfieologia;  alphabetically  arranged,  has  been  repeatedly 
printed,  though  greatly  interpolated  and  altered. — Mur. 


and  Astesanus  for  his  Summa  Casuum  Can- 
scientice* 

5  Astesanus  or  Astensis,  a  Franciscan  monk,  born  at 
Asti  in  the  north  of  Italy,  who  died  about  a.d.  1330. 
His  eight  books  entitled  Summa  de  Casibus  Consaenticr, 
were  printed  at  Venice,  1519,  fol. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  Latin 
writers  lived  in  this  century,  according  to  Henry 
"Wharton's  continuation  of  Cave's  Historia  Literaria: — 
Andrew,  an  English  Dominican  monk  of  Newcastle, 
and  doctor  of  theology,  a.d.  1301.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  first  book  of  the  Sentences,  Paris,  1514, 
fol.  and  a  Commentary  on  Boethius,  De  Consolations 
Philosophies. 

William  of  Nangis,  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of 
St.  Denys,  Paris,  who  nourished  a.d.  1301.  He  wrote 
a  Chronology  from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  1301,  which 
others  continued  to  a.d.  1368  ('D'Achery's  Spicilegium, 
torn.  xi.  p.  405);  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  France  to 
a.d.  1301  (in  Pithanis'  Scriptores  Francici],  and  His- 
tory of  St.  Lewis,  King  of  France,  and  of  his  sons, 
Philip  and  Robert,  also  in  Pithaeus,  ubi  supra. 

"William  Mandagot,  a  French  cardinal  whom  Boni- 
face VIII.  employed  to  compile  the  Liber  Sextus  De- 
cretalium.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  on  the  election  of  new 
prelates,  printed,  Cologne,  1573,  8vo. 

Henry  Stero,  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  who 
wrote  about  a.d.  1301  Annals  of  Germany,  from  a.d. 
1152  to  1273  (in the  Sa-iptores  Germanici,  and  in  Cani- 
sius"  Lectiones  Antiq.  torn.  i.),also  History  of  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, from  a.d.  1266  to  1300  (extant  in  Freher's  Scrip- 
tores  Germanici.) 

Dinus  Mugellanus,  an  Italian  jurist  and  professor  at 
Bologna,  a.d.  1301.  He  wrote  several  comments  and 
tracts  on  different  portions  and  subjects  of  the  canon 
law. 

Jacobus  de  Benedietis,  an  Italian  Franciscan,  a.d. 
1301,  renowned  for  courting  contempt  and  abuse  as  the 
means  of  sanctification.  He  composed  many  uncouth 
religious  poems  in  Italian,  published,  Venice,  1617,  Ito. 
John  of  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau,  a  Dominican  and 
bishop  of  Ossuna  in  Hungary,  distinguished  a.d.  1302 
for  his  eloquence  in  preaching.  He  wrote  Summa 
Prcedicatorum  (Reutling.  1187),  and  Summa  Major  seu 
Confessoriorum  (Lyons,  1518),  and  some  other  things. 

Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  disciple  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
Dominican,  confessor  to  the  pope,  and  a.d.  1318  bishop 
of  Torcello  in  the  Venetian  territory.  He  wrote  An- 
nals, Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  a.d.  1060  to  1362, 
and  a  Chronicle  of  the  Popes  and  Emperors  (both 
printed,  Lyons,  1619,  and  the  Annals  in  the  Liblioth. 
Patrum,  torn,  xxv.)  His  Hist.  Eccles.  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

Eberardus,  a  German  Benedictine  monk  and  arch- 
deacon of  Ratisbon.  He  wrote  about  ad.  1305  Annals 
of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia  from 
a.d.  1273  to  1305,  extant  in  Canisius.  Lect.  Antiq. 
torn.  i. 

Clement  V.  pope  a.d.  1305—1314,  author  of  the  Cle- 
mentina or  Liber  Septimus  Decretalium,  and  of  nun, e- 
rous  epistles  and  bulls. 

Thomas  Joyce  or  Jorsius,  D.D.  a  Dominican  monk 
of  London,  who  taught  theology  at  Paris  and  London, 
was  provincial  of  his  order,  confessor  to  the  king,  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1305,  was  sent  legate  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany  in  131 1,  and  died  on  the  way  to  Lyons.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  Lamentations,  the  ca- 
nonical Epistles,  the  Apocalypse,  and  on  Boethius,  and 
on  Aristotle's  Logic,  all  of  which  are  printed  as  the 
works  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  work  on  twenty-seven 
Psalms  and  Explanations  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  have 
been  published.     Many  others  are  in  manuscript. 

William  of  Paris,  a  Dominican  monk,  created  gene- 
ral censor  of  the  faith  in  France  by  the  pope  a.d.  1305, 
and  commissioner  to  try  the  cause  of  the  Templars, 
a.d.  1308.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logues on  the  Eight  Sacraments  published  as  the  work 
of  William  of  Auvergne,  Paris,  1587. 

Philip  of  Eichstadt,  D.D.  a  native  of  Alsace,  abbot 
of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Paris,  sent  to  Rome  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria  a.d.  1305.  and  then  made  bishop 
of  Eichstadt  where  he  died  a.d.  1322.  At  the  request 
of  Anna,  queen  of  Hungary,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St. 
"Walpergis,  in  Canisius,  Lect.  Antiq.  torn.  iv. 


Siffrid,  a  presbyter  of  Meissen  in  Saxony,  a.d.  1307. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1307,  a 
Urge  part  of  which  is  in  Pistorius,  Script.  Germ. 

Nicolans  Trivet,  an  English  Dominican  monk,  born 
in  Norfolk,  studied  at  London,  Oxrord,  and  Paris,  and 
was  a  prior  of  his  order  in  London  where  he  died  a.d. 
1326,  nearly  70  years  old.  He  w»ote  Annals  of  Eng- 
land from  a.d.  1135  to  1307  (in D'Achery's  Spicilegium, 
torn,  viii.),  and  commentaries  on  Augustine's  Cicitas 
Dei,  published,  Toulouse,  1483,  and  Venice,  1480. 

Malachy,  an  Irish  Franciscan  monk  and  theologian 
of  Oxford,  a.d.  1310,  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  He 
wrote  De  Veneno  Peceatorum  Mortalium  deque  Bems- 
diis  ipsorum,  published.  Paris,  1518. 

"William  Durant,  nephew  to  Dwandtu  Speculator, 
bishop  of  Mende  in  France,  by  whom  he  was  educated. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  jurist,  and 
was  made  canon,  archdeacon,  and  a.u.  12%  bishop  of 
Mende.  In  the  year  1311  he  wrote  his  famous  tract  De 
Mode  celebrandi  Generalis  Conci/ii,  ed.  Paris,  1635,  4to, 
and  1671,  8vo.  He  expelled  the  Jews  from  his  diocese 
in  1312  and  died  in  1323. 

Marions  Sanutus  or  Sanudo,  surnamed  Tursellus,  a 
Venetian  patrician.  He  first  constructed  a  church 
organ  called  in  Italian  Torsello,  whence  his  surname. 
He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  visited  Cyprus,  Armenia, 
Alexandria,  Rhodes,  Palestine,  and  was  at  various 
European  courts.  He  wrote  between  a.d.  1306  and 
1322  Seer  eta  Fidelium  Crucis  super  Terrce  Sanctcc  Re- 
cuperatione  et  Conservation?,  in  three  parts ;  in  the  first 
he  proposes  means  for  subduing  the  Saracens,  in  the 
seoond,  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  crusaders 
should  conduct  the  enterprise,  and  in  the  third,  the 
way  to  preserve  Palestine  when  conquered,  and  also 
gives  the  history  and  geography  of  that  country.  This 
work,  with  twenty-two  epistles  of  Marinus,  nearly  fills 
the  second  volume  of  Bongarsius,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
Hanov.  1611,  fol. 

Alexander  de  St.  Elpidio,  D.D.  an  Italian  and  Augus- 
tlnian  monk,  general  of  his  order  from  1312  to  1325, 
when  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  He  wrote 
by  order  of  the  pope  a  tract  De  Juriidictione  Imperii 
et  Auctoritate  Summi  Pontjicis,  published,  Rimini, 
1624. 

Vi^alis  e  Furno,  a  Frenchman,  a  Franciscan,  cardi- 
nal a.d.  1312,  died  at  Avignon,  a.d.  1327.  He  opposed 
the  Spirituals,  and  wrote  mystical  expositions  of  the 
Proverbs,  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  various 
portions  of  the  whole  Bible. 

Hugo  Pratensis  or  de  Prato  Florido,  born  near  Flo- 
rence, a  Dominican  and  a  celebrated  preacher.  He  died 
a.d.  1322,  and  left  sermons  for  the  Sundays  and  others 
for  the  holy  days  through  the  year,  also  a  Lent  sermon. 

Porchetus  Salvaticus,  a  Carthusian  monk  of  noble 
Italian  birth,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a.d.  1315. 
He  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  Jews,  borrowing  much 
from  Raymund  Martini's  Fugio  Fidei,  Paris,  1520,  fol. 

Ubertinus  de  Cassalis,  an  Italian  Franciscan,  leader 
of  the  Spirituals  from  a.d.  1312  to  1317,  then  became  a 
Benedictine  in  Brabant,  and  at  last  it  is  said  a  Carthu- 
sian. In  the  year  1321  he  gave  to  the  pope  his  famous 
Itesponsio  circa  Qutestionem  de  Paupertate  Chrisli  et 
Apostolorum,  namely,  that  to  say  Christ  possessed  any 
property  in  the  common  and  worldly  manner  was  here- 
tical ;  but  not  so,  to  say  he  held  possessions  in  the  usual 
spiritual  manner.  It  is  extant  in  Wadding's  Annates 
Minor,  torn.  iii.  ad  ann.  1321,  and  btill  better  in  Baluze, 
'anea,  torn.  i.  p.  292,  307. 

John  of  Naples,  a  Dominican  divine,  doctor  of  theo- 
logy  at   Paris,   and    a    zealous   follower   of    Thomas 
Aquinas,  a.d.  1315.     His  Qutettiones  eariee  Phiiosophi- 
< ,  wen:  print< d  at  Naples,  1618,  fol. 

John  XXII.  pope  a.d.  1316 to  1331,  has  left  us  more 
than  1  and  bulls  besides  I  a  i  -  /.   travagantts, 

which  arc  in  the  Corpui  Juris  Cemonici- 

rt  of  Padua,  an  AngUftinian  <  remitc,  teacher  of 
theology,  and   preacher  at    Pari*,   where   he  died   A.D. 
13-iH.     lie  has  left  many  printed  sermons,  and  extcn- 
'■!  n   commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

•Ian  ai.nf,  a   French  Dominican  monk, 

ilogian  of  I'm.-.   \.i>    I817t  provincial  of  his  order 
Prance,  and  bishop  -if  l.au-aiim  .  a  voluminous  and 

diffuse  writer.  II I  -  twi  Iff  !"■'  ks  of  Morals  and  rations 

sermons  ha\e  been   printed.      His  commentaries  on  the 
Scripture-  remain   in  manuscript, 

Hertrand  de  Turn-,  a  French  Franciscan  moid;,  an-b- 
blshop  of  salemo  131!'.  a  cardinal  1930,  general  of  bis 
order  by  papal  appointment  in  1328,  died  L334.  Several 


of  his  sermons  were  printed,  but  others,  as  well  as  his 
commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  slumber 
in  manuscript. 

Thomas  Morus  or  de  la  Moor,  an  English  knight  of 
the  household  of  king  Edward  II.  under  whom  he 
served  in  his  Scotch  wars.  He  flourished  about  a.d. 
1320,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
from  a.d.  1307  to  1326.  He  composed  it  in  French  and 
had  it  translated  into  Latin  by  W alter  Baker.  It  is 
printed  among  the  Scriptores  Angliei,  Lond.  1574,  fol. 

Albertinns  Mussatus,  an  Italian  historian  and  poet 
of  Padua,  who  died  a.d.  1320.  He  wrote  De  Cedis 
Henrici  I'll.  Germanor.  Imperatoris,  and  several 
poems,  printed  at  Venice,  1635,  fol. 

John  Bassolis,  a  Scotch  Franciscan  and  disciple  of 
Duns  Scotus.  He  lectured  on  the  Sentences  at  Rheims 
a.d.  1313,  and  at  Mechlin  a.d.  1322.  His  commenta- 
ries or  lectures  on  the  four  books  of  Sentences  and  some 
miscellaneous  pieces  were  printed,  Paids,  1517,  fol. 

Bernard  Guido,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  born 
near  Limoges,  1261,  became  a  monk  12S0,  was  succes- 
sively prior  of  Albi  1294,  of  Carcassone  1297,  of  Castrcs 
1299,  and  of  Limoges  1303,  was  appointed  Inquisitor 
against  the  Albigenses  1305,  represented  his  order  at 
the  papal  court  1312,  was  papal  legate  to  Italy  1316, 
bishop  of  Tuj  1323,  and  mf  L'odeve  1324,  and  died  1331 . 
He  wrote  a  concise  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Grandimontensians  and  some  others  (in  Labbe's  Bib- 
lioth.  Nov.  Manus.  torn,  ii.);  Gesta  Comitum  Tholosano- 
rum  (Toulouse,  1623,  fol.)  Lives  of  various  saints 
lives  of  popes,  See.  never  printed. 

Peter  Bertrand,  a  distinguished  French  jurist,  coun- 
sellor, bishop,  and  cardinal,  who  died  a.d.  1319.  He 
composed  a  tract,  De  Jurisdictione  Ecclesinstica  (de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  Gallic  church  against  Peter 
de  Cuneriis,  ed.  Paris.  1495,  4to),  and  another,  De  Ori- 
ginc  et  Usu  Jurisdiciionum.  Both  are  in  the  Bibliotli. 
Patr.  torn.  xxvi. 

Peter  of  Duisberg,  a  priest  and  a  Teutonic  knight. 
He  composed,  a.d.  1326,  his  Ckronicon  Prusuce,  or  his- 
tory of  the  Teutonic  order  from  its  foundation  a.d. 
1190  to  1326,  continued  by  another  hand  to  a.d.  1435, 
edited  with  notes  and  dissertations  by  Hartknoch,  Jena, 
1679,  4to. 

Gerhard  Odonis,  a  French  Franciscan,  general  of  his 
order  in  1329,  died  in  1349.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  the  Ojficium  de  StigmatiLus 
S.  Francisci,  still  used  by  that  fraternity. 

John  Canon  or  Canonicus,  an  English  Franciscan 
theologian,  who  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris  under 
Scotus,  and  lectured  at  Oxford  till  his  death.  He  flou- 
rished a.d.  1239,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences,  Lectura;  Magistrates,  Qiucslioncs  Disputata; 
and  on  Aristotle's  eight  books  cf  physics,  all  printed 
at  Venice,  1492  and  1516. 

Petrus  Paludanus,  a  French  Dominican  theologian 
and  preacher,  became  a  licentiate  at  Paris  1311,  was 
made  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  1330, 
and  died  in  1312.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four 
books  of  Sentences,  of  which  those  on  the  third  and 
fourth  books  were  printed  at  Paris,  1530,  2  vols,  folio  ; 
also  sermons,  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
another  on  the  right  of  the  Franciscans  to  hold  pro- 
perty, besides  several  works  never  published. 

Guido  de  Perpiniano,  D.D.  a  Spanish  Carmelite, 
studied  at  Paris,  became  general  of  his  order  1318, 
bishop  of  Majorca  1321  and  afterwards  of  Perpignan.  He 
wrote  Summa  de  Htereribut  Omnibus  et  earum  Confu- 
tationibus  (ed.  Paris,  1528,  fol.  and  Cologne,  1631),  a 
Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  four  Gospels  (ed. 
Cologne,  1631),  besides  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian,  yet  in  manuscript. 

Adamus  Goddamus  or  Waddham,  D.D.  an  E 
Franciscan  of  Norwich,  professor  at  Oxford,  died  1358. 
His  commentary  on  the  sentences  was  published, 
1512. 

Walter  Hemmingford,  an  English  regular  Anj 
nian  canon  of  Gisburn  nearClivea  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  died  a.d.  1358.    He  wrote  History  of  tb 
the  Kb  I        land  from  a.d.  1066  to  1313,  i 

the  BistoruB  Ani:         5       tores  Quinqut\  Oxon.  I687i 
folio. 

Lndolphus  Saxo,  of  Saxon  origin,  a  Dominic 
then  a  Carthoslan,  a  pionsn  >od  writer, 

rlahed   a.d.  1340.     His  life  of  CbrW   I 
printed,  .  .g.  Pari-,  l  ■-•'  and  also  his  Comi 
tb.'  Psalmi  of  David,  in  which  lie  follows  the  iplriteal 
;  ed.  Lyon-.  I'  I  I. 
M   M 
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Monaldus.  a  Dalmatian  of  Justinianople,  a  Francis- 
can and  archbishopof  Bonevento,  died  about  a. d.  1332. 
His  Summa  Casuum  Conscientia?,  called  Aurea  and 
Monaldina  was  published,  Lyons,  15 1G,  8vo. 

Bartholomew  of  St.  Concordia,  a  Dominican  monk 
of  Pisa,  died  1347.  His  Summa  Casuum  Conscientia? 
(written  in  1318),  and  his  Sermoncs  Quadrigesimales, 
were  both  printed  Lyons,  1510,  8vo- 

Thos.  Walleis,  a  Wclchman,  Dominican,  and  theolo- 
gian of  Oxford,  often  confounded  with  Thos.  Jorsius, 
an  Englishman  and  cardinal  who  died  in  1311.  He 
maintained  before  the  papal  court  at  Avignon  a.u. 
1332,  that  deceased  saints  are  admitted  to  the  imme- 
diate vision  of  God.  and  accused  John  XXII.  of  heresy 
on  this  subject.  His  ArticuU  Hcereticales  and  LileUus 
De  Theoria  Prccdicandi,  have  been  published. 

Richard  Buriensis,  born  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  Suffolk, 
educated  at  Oxford,  tutor  to  Edward  III.  bishop  of 
Durham  a.o.  1333,  chancellor  of  England  1334,  lord 
treasurer  1336,  died  1345,  aged  59.  He  founded  a 
library  at  Oxford,  and  wrote  a.u.  1344,  Plulobiblion, 
seu  Liber  de  Amore  Librorum  et  Bibliothecarum  lnsti- 
tutione,  frequently  printed,  e.g.  Oxon.  1599,  4to. 

Benedict  XII.  pope  a.d.  1334—1342,  has  left  us  many 
epistles  and  bulls. 

Simon  Eidatus  de  Cassia,  an  Italian  Augustinian 
monk,  abbot  at  Florence  a.d.  1335,  till  his  death  in 
1348.  Distinguished  for  sanctity,  and  as  a  preacher, 
he  wrote  Enarrationes  Evangelical  Veritatis  seu  de 
Gestis  Domini  Salvatoris,  ed.  Cologne,  1540,  fol.  a  tract 
De  B.  Virginc,  another  De  Speculo  Cruris,  and  several 
epistles. 

Gulielmus  de  Baldensel,  a  knight  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
posed a.d.  1337  his  Hodoeporicon,  or  Journal  of  his 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  published  by  Canisius,  Lection. 
Antiq.  torn.  v.  par.  ii.  p.  96. 

Arnaldus  Ccscomes,  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  a.d. 
1337,  wrote  Epistolce  Duce  de  Saracenis  ab  Hispania 
pelhndis,  extant  in  Baluze,  Miscell.  torn.  ii. 

Richard  Hampolus,  D.D.  an  Augustinian  eremite  of 
Yorkshire,  who  died  a.d.  1349.  He  wrote  a  tract 
on  Repentance,  and  brief  expositions  of  the  Psalter, 
the  canticles  of  the  Old  Testament  included  in  the 
public  offices,  on  the  20th  Psalm,  on  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  creeds,  some  parts  of 
Solomon's  Songs,  the  Lamentations,  some  chapters  of 
Job,  &c.  which  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xxvi. 

Robert  Holkat  of  Northampton,  a  Dominican,  and 
pi'ofessor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  died  a.d.  1359.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences  (ed.  Lyons, 
1497,  fol.  1510,  4to),  Moralitates  pulrhrce  Historiarum 
(ed.  Paris,  1510,  8vo),  213  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  (ed.  Venice,  1509,  1586,  fol.)  Lec- 
tures on  the  Canticles  and  Seven  Chapters  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  (ed.  Venice,  1509),  Commentaries  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (ed.  Paris,  1515),  a  tract  on  the  imputa- 
bility  of  Sin,  and  Conferences  on  the  Sentences,  &c. 
(ed/ Lyons,  1479,  fol.  1518).  Several  other  of  his 
works  are  still  in  manuscript. 

Philip  de  Monte  Calerio,  a  Franciscan,  first  at  Tou- 
louse and  then  at  Padua;  flourished  a.d.  1340.  His 
Condones  Dominicales  totius  anni  (abridged),  and 
Quadrigesimale,  Condones  de  Eucharistia,  and  Scr- 
mones  de  Sanctis,  were  published.  Lyons,  1515. 

Henry  de  Urimaria  or  De  Trimaria,  a  German 
Augustinian  eremite,  and  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris, 
flourished  a.d.  1340,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  his  liberality.  He  wrote  additions  to  the 
Books  of  Sentences,  on  a  Fourfold  Instinct,  and  several 
sermons,  published,  Cologne,  1513,  Paris,  1514. 

Lupoldus  Babenbcrgius,  a  noble  German,  a  jurist, 
professor  of  civil  and  canon  law,  and  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg a.d.  1340.  His  tracts,  De  Zclo  I'eterum  ftegum 
G alike  et  Germanise  Principum,  and  De  Juribus  Regni 
et  Imperii,  were  published,  Paris,  1540,  Cologne,  1564, 
8vo,  feo.  often. 

Alvarus  Pelagius  or  Pelagius  Alvarus,  a  Spanish 
Franciscan,  who  studied  at  Bologna,  i'isa,  and  Paris 
a.d.  1304,  was  papal  penitentiary  in  1332,  and  after- 
wards  a  bishop  in  Portugal.  He  wrote  De  Planctu 
Ecclesite,  (ed.  Venice,  1560),  Summa  Theologian,  (ed. 
Ulm,  1474),  and  other  works  never  printed. 

Bartholomew  of  Urbino,  an  Italian  Augustinian 
eremite,  and  bishop  of  Urbino,  died  a.d.  1350.  He 
collected  flowers  of  Augustine  and  of  Ambrose,  which 
he  published,  each  under  the  title  of  Milleloquiam. 
Both  were  printed  at  Lyons,  the  former  in  1555  and  the 
latter  in  155G. 


John  Honsemius,  a  canon,  and  teacher  at  Liege, 
a.d.  1348.  He  continued  iEgidius'  History  of  the 
bishops  of  Liege,  from  a.d.  1247  to  1348. 

John  Becan,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Utrecht,  a.d. 
1350.  Be  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  church  and  bishops 
of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  from  St. 
Willibrord  to  a.d.  1346,  which  was  continued  by  'Wil- 
liam Hedam,  dean  of  Harlaem,  to  a.d.  1524,  both 
printed,  Utrecht,  1643,  fol. 

Albericus  de  Rosate,  an  Italian  doctor  of  canon  law, 
a.d.  1350.  He  wrote  Dictionarium  Juris  Civilit  et 
Canonici,  ed.  Venice,  1573,  1601,  commentaries  on  the 
Liber  sextus  Decretalium,  De  Testibus,  and  other 
tracts. 

Roger  of  Conway  or  Connovius,  D.D.  an  English 
Franciscan,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  provincial  of  his 
order  for  England.  In  the  dispute  between  the  men- 
dicants and  the  regular  clergy,  respecting  the  right  to 
hear  confessions  a.d.  1350,  Roger  appeared  in  behalf 
of  his  order  in  a  work,  De  Confess)  onibus  per  Kegu- 
lai-es  audiendis,  published  by  Goldast,  Monarch. 
torn.  ii. 

Petrus  de  Columbario,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  sent 
by  the  pope  to  anoint  and  crown  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  at  Rome  ;  of  which  mission  he  wrote  the  history, 
entitled  Historia  Itineris  Nomani,  in  Labbe's  Biblioth. 
Nov.  Manas,  torn.  i.  p.  354. 

Nicolaus  Eymericus,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  Inquisi- 
tor general  for  Aragon,  1356,  chaplain  and  supreme 
judge  at  Avignon  in  1371,  died  in  1399.  His  Direc- 
torium  Inquisilorum,  with  the  notes  of  Francis  Pegna, 
was  published,  Venice,  1595,  fol.  Rome,  1578  and  1587. 

Ranulph  Higden  or  Hikeden,  or  of  Chester,  an  Eng- 
lish Benedictine  monk  of  Chester,  who  died  a.d. 
1 363,  having  been  a  monk  64  years.  He  compiled  a  uni- 
versal history  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1357,  entitled 
Polydiro7iicon.  This  history  John  de  Trevisa  translated 
into  English,  a.d.  1387,  and  that  translation,  with 
some  amendment  of  the  style,  was  printed  by  William 
Caxton,  Lond.  1482,  fol. 

Alphonsus  Vargas,  a  Spanish  Augustinian  eremite, 
a  doctor  of  Paris,  bishop  of  Badajos  and  archbishop  of 
Seville,  where  he  died  a.d.  1359.  His  commentary  on 
the  first  book  of  the  Sentences  was  printed,  Venice, 
1490,  and  his  Qutestiones  in  Aristotelis  libros  tres  de 
Anima,  Venice,  1566. 

Thomas  Stubbs  or  Stobseus,  D.D.  an  English  Domi- 
nican monk  of  York,  who  flourished  a.d.  1360,  and 
died  after  1373.  He  wrote  the  lives  or  a  chronicle  of 
the  archbishops  of  York,  from  St.  Paulinus,  the  first 
archbishop,  to  the  year  1373,  published  among  the 
Scriptores  Decern    Angliae,  Lond.  1652,  fol. 

John  Calderinus,  a  famous  canonist  of  Bologna, 
a.d.  1360,  who  wrote  several  works  on  canon  law,  pub- 
lished in  the  16th  century. 

Peter  Berchorius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Poic- 
tiers,  and  abbot  at  Paris,  where  he  died  a.d.  1362.  He 
wrote  Dictionarium  seu  Repertorinm  morale  BibHcum, 
(containing  numerous  biblical  words  and  phrases, 
alphabetically  arranged  and  explained,  for  the  use  of 
practical  religion),  Rectorium  Morale  L'triusque  Testa- 
ment/, (containing  tropological  and  allegorical  exposi- 
tions of  nearly  the  whole  bible) ;  and  Inductorium 
Morale.  The  three  works  have  been  frequently 
printed,  e.g.  Cologne,  1620,  3  vols.  fol. 

Bartholomew  de  Glanvilla,  an  English  Franciscan, 
who  studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Rome,  flourished 
a.d.  1360,  and  wrote  Opus  de  Proprietatibus  Parian  teu 
Allegoriarum  ac  Tropologiarum  in  Utrumquc  Testa- 
mentnm  (on  the  figurative  language  of  the  bible),  pub- 
lished with  some  other  pieces  frequently,  e.g.  Paris, 
1574,  4to. 

Nicolaus  Oresmius  or  Orem,  the  coryphaeus  of  the 
Parisian  doctors  in  his  time,  tutor  to  the  dauphin, 
rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Navarre,  dean  of  Rouen 
in  1861,  and  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  1377.  He  died  about 
a.d.  1384.  In  the  year  1363  he  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  which  he  boldly 
attacked  their  vices  (ed.  by  Flaccus  lllyricus,  Catalogus 
Testium  J'eritatis,  p.  512).  Be  wrote  De  Mutatione 
Monetce,  de  Sp/ucra,  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  French,  and  also  Aristotle's  Ethics,  some  works 
of  Cicero,  and  some  of  Petrarch. 

Hainricus,  a  German  monk  of  Rebdorf  about  a.d. 

1362,  wrote  Annals  of  Germany  from  a.d.   1295  to 

1363,  published  by  Freher,   Histor.    German.  Francf. 
1600,  torn.  i. 

Saint  BHglttft,  a  Swedish  lady  who  had  visions  from 
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her  childhood.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to  become 
a  monk,  while  she  became  a  nun  in  Spain  and  estab- 
lished the  new  order  of  St.  Saviour.  She  had  many 
visions  and  revelations.  These  led  her  to  Home,  to 
Palestine,  Sicily,  &c.  She  died  a.d.  1373,  and  was 
canonized  a.d.  1391.  She  wrote  Renelationes,  a  Rule 
for  her  order,  dictated  by  Christ  himself,  several  dis- 
courses and  orations,  besides  additional  revelations,  all 
printed  frequently,  e.g.  Cologne,  1628,  2  vols.  fol. 

St.  Catharina,  an  Italian  lady,  who  early  became  a 
Dominican  nun,  was  famed  for  her  visions  and  revela- 
tions, by  which  she  guided  even  popes  and  cardinals 
whom  she  addressed  with  freedom.  She  died  a.d. 
1380,  aged  33,  and  was  canonized  a.d.  1461.  She 
wrote  Dialogues  on  Providence  (ed.  Venice,  1611,  8vo), 
364  epistles  (printed  in  Italian,  Venice,  1506,  fol.  and 
in  French,  Paris,  1644,  4to),  several  orations,  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  published,  Ingolst.  1583,  and  Divina 
Doctrina  Data  per  Personam  JEterni  Patris  Intellectui 
Loquentis,  translated  into  Latin  by  Raymund  de  Vi- 
neis,  and  published,  Cologne,  1553,  fol. 

Philip  Ribotus,  a  Spanish  Carmelite  monk,  who 
flourished  a.d.  1368,  was  provincial  of  his  order  for 
Catalonia,  and  died  a.d.  1391.  He  wrote  Speculum 
Carmelitarum,  in  which  he  describes  the  establishment, 
progress,  privileges,  and  history  of  his  order,  printed 
Antw.  1680,  fol.     lie  also  wrote  sermons  and  epistles. 

Philip  de  Leidis,  a  Dutch  jurist,  counsellor  to  the 
count  of  Holland,  vicar  to  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  died 
1386,  wrote  Tractatus  de  lieipublicce  cura  et  sorte 
Principantium,  printed,  Leyden,  1516,  fol. 

Gerhard  Magnus  or  Groot  in  his  native  language, 
born  at  Daventer,  studied  theology  at  Paris,  was  a 
canon  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  became  a  regu- 
lar canon,  and  established  several  houses  of  that  order. 
He  died  a.d.  1370,  aged  44.  His  three  tracts,  Protes- 
tatio  de  Veridica  Prcedicatione,  Conclasa  et  pronosita, 
and  De  Studio  Sacror.  Librorum,  are  usually  published 
with  the  works  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Philotheus  Achillanus,  a  fictitious  name  assumed  by 
some  pious  counsellor  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France, 
a.d.  1370,  who  wrote  against  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  the  pope  a  work  entitled,  Somnium  Viridarii  or  De 
Potestate  Regia  et  Sacerdotali,  in  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  clergyman  and  a  soldier,  printed  in  Goldas- 
tu<.  Monarclda,  torn.  i.  p.  58. 

Callus,  a  German  Cistercian,  abbot  of  a  monastery 
near  Prague,  a.d.  1370.  He  wrote  a  prolix  work  for 
the  edification  of  Ins  monks,  entitled  Malosranatum, 
printed  1481,  4to,  and  1487,  fol. 

Bartholomew  Albicius,  a  native  of  Pisa  and  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  who  flourished  a.d.  1372,  and  died  very 
aged,  a.d.  1401.  His  book,  entitled  The  Conformities 
Of  St.  Francis  with  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  presented  to  the  general  convention  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans at  Assisi,  a.d.  1399,  and  approved  by  a  unani- 
mous vote ;  and  the  author  was  rewarded  with  the 
entii'c  wardrobe  of  St.  Francis.  The  work  was  printed 
at  Bologna,  1590,  fol.  He  also  wrote  The  Conformities 
of  th"  Blessed  fir  gin  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  her 
life  and  praises,  printed,  Venice,  1596,  fol.  likewise 
Sermones  Quadrigesim>iles,  Milan,  1488,  4to. 

Bonavcntura  Baduarius,  an  Italian  of  Padua,  who 
studied  at  Paris,  became  an  Augustinian  eremite, 
general  of  his  order  in  1377,  a  cardinal  in  1378,  Ml 
oft  n  a  papal  legate,  and  was  murdered  at  Rome  a.d. 
or  somewhat  later.  He  wrote  Speculum  Iieatcc 
Maiur,  printed,  Augsburg,  1176,  4  vols.;  also  oon> 
m<  ntarii  -  on  the  four  books  of  Sentences,  Meditations 
OH  the  life  of  Christ,  &c. 

Matthew  called  Florilegus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 

ainster,  a.d.  \'.\~,l,  who  wrote  Bistoriarum  Floret, 

or  Innali  from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  1807,  taken  much 

from  Matthew  Paris,  printed,   l.ond.  1567,  fbl. 

rtua  de  Argentina  or  of  Btrasbarg,  where  he 

.  doctor  of  divinity  and  perhaps  a  presbyter,  and 

the  bishop'  i  the  pose.     He  wrote  a  Chronicle 

from   l.D.   1270  tO  137s.  published     imperfect   ;il 

entire  by  1  r  tisiu  i,  ai  c,  rmanici, 

f.   1588  and    1670,  tOOL  ii.  p.  97  ;   also  the  Life   of 

Berthold,  BUhop  of  Strasburg, from  a.d.  1318  to  1353, 
printed  with  his  <  Shronlcle. 

William  Thorn,  an   English   Benedictine  monk  of 
Canterbury,  a.d.  1380.     Hi:  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the 
abbots  of  Canterbury  from  St.  lugustineto  i.d.  1397, 
printed   with  the  Seriptom    Decern    Hiitoria 
cana,  Lond.  1652,  fbl. 

Michael    Ancrianus,  a   Carmelite  of  Bologna,  who 


studied  at  Paris,  was  general  of  his  order  from  a.d. 
1381  to  1386,  and  died  at  Bologna  a.d.  1416.  He  wrote 
a  tolerable  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  often  printed, 
e.g.  Lyons,  1673,  also  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences, 
and  some  other  works. 

Raymund  Jordan,  a  regular  Augustinian  canon  in 
the  diocese  of  Bourges,  who  concealed  himself  under 
the  name  of  Idiotes.  He  flourished  a.d.  1381,  and 
wrote  seven  books  of  contemplations  (devotional),  and 
several  ascetic  tracts,  published,  Paris,  1654,  4to. 

John  Tambacus,  a  German  Dominican  monk  and 
abbot  of  Strasburg,  and  then  rector  of  the  school  at 
Prague,  master  of  the  palace  to  the  pope  a.u.  1386, 
did  at  the  age  of  80,  the  year  unknown.  He  wrote  Spe- 
culum Patientice,  or  De  Consolatione  Theologice,  printed 
Paris,  1493,  &c.  often. 

Marsilius  ab  Ingen,  doctor  at  Paris,  a  canon  at 
Cologne,  and  founder  and  first  rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Heidelberg,  flourished  a.d.  1384,  and  died  in 
1394.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences, 
printed  at  Strasburg,  a.d.  1501. 

John  de  Burgo,  D.D.  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  flourished  \. D.  1385.  He  wrote  Pupil/a 
Oculi,  a  book  of  instructions  for  clergymen  in  their 
functions;  printed,  Paris,  1510,  and  elsewhei-e  re- 
peatedly. 

Peter  Herentalius  or  De  Herentalis,  a  canon  and 
prior  of  a  Prsemonstratensian  convent  in  Brabant, 
flourished  a.d.  1390.  He  compiled  a  Catena  on  the 
Psalms,  printed,  Rouen,  1504,  4to,  and  elsewhere  re- 
peatedly, also  a  prolix  commentary  on  the  four  gospels, 
never  printed. 

Radulphus  de  Rivo,  of  Breda  in  Brabant,  dean  of 
Tungres,  flourished  a.d.  1390,  and  died  at  Rome  a.d. 
1401.  He  wrote  De  Canonum  Observantia  (in  the 
Biblioth.Patr.  torn,  xxvi.)  and  Historia  de  Rebus  Ges- 
tis  Trium  Pontificum  Leodiensmm  (from  a.d.  1347  to 
1386),  in  Chapeaville's  Rerum  Leodiens.  Historia, 
Liege,  1616,  4to,  torn.  iii. 

Gerhard  of  Zutphen,  a  regular  clerk  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  distinguished  for  his  piety,  died  a.u.  1398,  aged  31, 
leaving  two  ascetic  tracts,  De  Reformatione  Interior!, 
and  De  Spiritualibus  Ascensionibus,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Pair.  torn.  xxvi. 

William  Wodford  or  Wilford,  an  English  Francis- 
can, appointed  by  the  council  of  London,  a.d.  1396,  to 
answer  Wickliffe's  Trialogus,  which  he  did  in  his 
Liber  ad  Thomam  Archiep.  Cantuariensem  adversus 
Articular  xviii.  ex  Wicklefi  Trialogo  excerptos;  extant 
in  the  Fasciculus  Rerum  Expetend.  Cologne,  1535,  fol.  p. 
96.     Several  other  tracts  of  his  exist  in  manuscript. 

John  Bromyard  of  Hertfordshire,  an  English  Domi- 
nican, theologian,  and  jurist,  a  doctor  at  Oxford,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  strenuously 
opposed  "Wickliffe  in  the  council  of  London  a.d.  1382, 
flourished  a.d.  1390,  and  died  after  a.d.  1419.  His  Sum- 
ma  Pradicatorum  treats  of  nearly  every  subject  in  eccle- 
siastical discipline  in  alphabetic  order,  printed,  Venice, 
1586,  4to.   Several  other  works  of  his  exist  in  manuscript. 

Henry  Knighton,  an  English  canon  regular  of  Lei- 
cester, who  flourished  a.d.  1395.  His  Chronicon  de 
Eoentibus  Anglice,  from  a.d.  950  to  1395  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  books,  from  a.d  1066  to  1377,  are 
copied  from  Higden's  PtMfchronicon),  and  his  History 
of  the  Deposition  of  King  Henry  11.  ad.  1399,  are 
extant  among  the  Scriptores  Decern  Historia:  Angli- 
cance,  Lond.  1652. 

Antonius  do  Butrio,  a  famous  Italian  jurist  of  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara,  who  flourished  a.d.  1398,  and  died 
at  Bologna  a.d.  1408.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  five  books  of  the  Decretals  (ed.  Venice,  1678,  rii. 
vol.  fol.) and  several  other  works  on  canon  and  civil  law. 

Nicolas  de  Gorham  of  Hertfordshire,  studied  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  became  a  Dominican,  went  to 
Paris,  Bras  eminent  for  both  learning  ami  piety,  and 
was  provincial  of  his  order  for  France  He  probably 
li\cd  about  a.d.  1400.     He  wrote  commentaries  on  afi 

the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  and  sermon-  for  the 
whole  year,  all  printed  Dj  .lohn  KeCffbCTg,  Antw.  1  <  "•  1  7 . 
1620,  in  tWO  VOW.  fol. 

Jacohu  I    Magnl,   a    Spanish    Augustinian   eremite  of 

Toledo,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  scrip* 
bares  and  of  the  ancient  tii.cio.ian-.  confessor  t<> 
Charles  VII.  king  of  (Trance;  be  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric  of    Bourdeaux.     He  flourished  about    i  D. 

S  <t    ln- 

quisiti  ■  ntia  was  printed   Lyons,  1 196, 

8vo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

1.  All  who  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  history  of  these  times  must  acknowledge 
the  corrupt  state  of  religion,  both  as  theo- 
retically taught  in  the  schools  and  as 
practically  inculcated  on  the  people.  Almost 
no  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine  retained 
its  native  form  and  comeliness.  And  hence 
the  TValdenses  and  all  those  who  desired  a 
reformation  in  religion  and  who  separated 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  nowhere 
safe  from  the  fury  of  the  Inquisitors  and 
the  monks,  yet  could  not  by  any  means  be 
suppressed.  Many  of  these  people,  after 
witnessing  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
number  of  their  brethren  at  the  stake  and 
by  other  forms  of  execution,  fled  from 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  into  Bohemia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  after- 
wards became  amalgamated  with  the  Huss- 
ites and  other  dissentients  from  the  Romish 
community. 

2.  At  the  head  of  the  expositors  of  the 
Bible  stands  Nicolaus  De  Lyra,  who  ex- 
plained the  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  far  better  than  was  usual  in 
that  age;  yet  he  succeeded  better  on  the 
Old  Testament  than  on  the  New,  because 
he  was  familiar  with  Hebrew  but  not  with 
Greek.1  The  others  who  undertook  this 
office  were  servile  imitators  of  their  prede- 
cessors. For  they  either  collected  flowers 
from  the  ancient  doctors,  or  neglecting 
the  literal  import  of  the  Scriptures  drew 
from  them  by  forced  interpretations  occult 
spiritual  meanings.  Those  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  exegetical  art 
may  consult  the  Moral  Mirror  of  the  whole 
Scriptures  by  Vi talis  a  Furno,  or  the 
Psalter  spiritualized  by  Ludolphus  Saxo. 
The  philosophic  divines  who  commented 
on  the  Scriptures  often  proposed  and  sci- 
entifically resolved  questions  of  the  most 
profound  erudition,  according  to  the  views 
of  that  age. 


Franciscus  Ximenes  of  Catalonia,  bishop  of  Perpig- 
nan,  and  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  MOO. 
He  wrote  several  works  of  mystic  divinity  which  have 
been  published. 

Franciscus  Zabarella,  an  Italian  of  Padua,  LL.D.  a 
man  of  great  respectability.  He  rejected  two  bishop- 
rics and  one  rich  abbacy,  but  was  made  cardinal  a.d. 
1411,  presided  through  the  council  of  Constance,  and 
died  at  its  close,  a.d.  1117.  He  wrote  comments  on 
the  Decretals,  and  several  other  works  on  canon  law, 
and  a  tract  De  Schumatibui  Authoritate  Imperatoris 
Tollendit,  which  the  Index  Expurgatorius  prohibits 
being  read  till  it  is  expurgated. — Mur. 

1  Simon,  Hut.  det  Principaux  Commentateurs  du 
V.  T.  p.  177.;  and  Critique  de  hi  BibKoth.  Evcles.  de 
31.  Du  Fin,  tome  i.  p.  352;  Wadding's  Annates  Minor. 
torn.  v.  p.  264,  &c.  [For  his  character  as  a  biblical 
expositor  see  Cony%eare's  Hampton  Lectures  for  1834,  p. 
210,  &c;  and  Davidson's  Hermeneutics,  p.  175,  &c. — Ji. 


3.  In  explaining  and  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  most  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  followed  the  principles  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  And  the  Greeks, 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Latins,  seem 
to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  teaching  adopted  in  the  schools 
of  the  Latins.  The  Greeks  at  the  present 
day  read  in  their  own  language2  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  other  distinguished  scholastics, 
whom  Demetrius  Cydonius  and  others  of 
this  century  had  translated  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  The  Latins  who  adopted  this  mode 
of  theologizing  were  immensely  numerous  ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  for  acumen 
were  John  Scotus,  Dnrand  of  St.  Por^ain, 
William  Occam,  and  a  few  others.  Here 
and  there  an  individual  also  applied  the 
light  of  Scripture  and  of  tradition  to  the 
explanation  of  divine  truth,  but  these  were 
overpowered  and  nearly  silenced  by  the 
immense  throng  of  the  dialecticians. 

4.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  pious  and 
good  men  not  only  among  the  mystics  but 
others  likewise,  who  censured  this  bold 
manner  of  philosophizing  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  who  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  students  in  theology  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  Hence  there  were  fierce 
disputes  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the 
more  distinguished  universities,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  between  the  biblical 
theologians  and  the  philosophical.  The 
biblical  party,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
numbers,  sometimes  gained  the  victory.  For 
the  philosophical  divines,  the  most  eminent 
of  whom  were  mendicant  monks,  Domini- 
cans, and  Franciscans,  by  philosophizing 
indiscreetly  not  unfrequently  so  distorted 
and  misrepresented  the  principal  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion,  as  to  subvert  them  and 
to  advance  opinions  manifestly  impious  and 
absurd.  The  consequence  was  that  some 
had  to  abjure  their  errors,  others  sought 
their  safety  by  flight,  the  books  of  some 
were  publicly  burned,  and  others  were 
thrown  into  prison.3     But  as  soon  as  the 


2  Simon,  Creance  de  V  Eglise  Orientate  sur  la  Trans- 
substantiatioyi,  p.  166. 

3  See  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  in  many 
passages.  In  the  year  1340  various  opinions  of  the 
scholastic  tribe  respecting  the  Trinity  and  other  sub- 
jects were  condemned:  p.  266,  a.d.  1347,  Jo.  de 
Mercuria  and  Nic.  de  Ultricuria  had  to  abjure  their 
opinions,  p.  298,  308;  a.d.  1348,  one  Simon  was  con- 
victed of  very  great  errors,  p.  322;  a.d.  1354,  Guido, 
an  Augustinian,  shared  the  same  fate,  p.  329 ;  and 
likewise  a.d.  1362,  one  Lewis,  p.  374,  and  Jo.  de  Calore, 
p.  377  ;  and  a.d.  1366,  Dionys.  Soullechat,  p.  38.  The 
same  scenes  took  place  at  Oxford.  See  Wood's  Antiq. 
Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  153,  183,  Sec.  [The  student  would  do 
well  to  read,  though  with  caution,  the  third  of  Hamp- 
den's Bampton  Lectures  on  the  influence  "of  scholasti- 
cism in  the  treatment  of  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versies.— B. 
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storm  subsided,  most  of  them  now  rendered 
more  cautious  returned  to  their  former  views, 
and  oppressed  their  adversaries  by  various 
arts,  depriving  them  of  their  influence, 
their  profits,  and  their  number  of  pupils. 

5.  Moreover,  the  scholastic  doctors  or 
the  philosophical  divines  had  great  contro- 
versies among  themselves  on  various  sub- 
jects. Abundant  matter  for  these  contests 
was  supplied  by  that  very  acute  English 
Franciscan  John  Duns  Scotus,  who  being 
envious  of  the  Dominicans  attacked  certain 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  contending 
that  they  were  untrue.  The  Dominicans 
united  to  defend  the  brother  of  their  order, 
who  was  the  oracle  of  the  schools ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Franciscans  gathered 
around  Scotus  as  a  doctor  descended  from 
heaven.  Thus  the  two  most  powerful 
orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
were  again  pitted  against  each  other ;  and 
those  famous  sects  of  the  Scotists  and 
Thomists  were  produced,  which  still  divide 
the  schools  of  the  Latins.  These  schools 
disagree  respecting  the  nature  of  divine 
co-operation,  the  measure  of  divine  grace 
necessary  to  a  man's  salvation,  the  unity  of 
form  in  man  [or  personal  identity],  and 
many  other  subjects  which  cannot  be  here 
enumerated.  But  nothing  procured  Scotus 
greater  glory  than  his  defence  and  demon- 
stration, in  opposition  to  the  Dominicans, 
of  what  is  called  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.1 

G.  In  nearly  every  country  of  Europe 
lived  and  taught  a  great  multitude  of  those 
called  mystics.  Some  of  them  were  good 
men  and  lovers  of  piety,  who  laboured  to 
withdraw  the  minds  of  people  from  cere- 
monies and  to  guide  them  to  real  virtue 
and  the  love  of  God.  Such  were  (though 
not  all  equally  wise)  John  Tauler,  John 
Ruysbrock,  Henry  Suso,  and  Gerhard  of 
Zutphen,2  who  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  left  us  a  considerable  number  of 
writings,  suited  to  awaken  pious  emotions 
and  to  draw  forth  the  soul  towards  God ; 
though  they  all  laboured  under  some  in- 
firmity of  judgment,  and  were  inclined  to 
indulge  their  imaginations  too  far.  But 
there  weie  other  mystics  everywhere  active, 
who  were  really  beside  themselves  and 
s;   who  (beamed  of  an  unin- 


•   Wadding's  Annalet  Minor,  torn.  \i.  p.  r>>,  &c. 

[The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Miry 

it    ':    bam  II  w.ts  miraculously  conceived  and 

l  orii  out  of  the  OOUrte  Of  nature,  so  as  not  to  ho  a  par- 

t.ii    ;•  of  original  tin.    -Mm . 

-  Co  reader  may  consult  Polret's 

Biblioih.    Htytticorum  [\>.    ln>,    111,146.      S  ".-'.],  and 
Arnold's  Hittory  and  I><m>i  i 

[written    In    German,    p     865,    104,    in.   421],      Of 
Tauler  and  Suso,  Echard  treat!  particularly, 
t'>rcs  I'ru'tir.  tom.  i-  |  "■      Be     also  the   Acta 

i .  Januar.  tom.  ii.  p.  I    I 


telligible  extinction  of  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  a  transition  of  the 
mind  into  the  divine  nature;  and  who  led 
away  their  adherents  into  a  senseless  kind 
of  piety  which  bordered  on  licentiousness. 
So  great  was  the  extravagance  of  these 
people,  that  the  more  sober  mystics  them- 
selves detested  their  doctrine  and  warned 
their  followers  against  it.3 

7-  Concerning  those  who  gave  particular 
attention  to  moral  theology,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  much,  since  their  merit  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  those  already 
mentioned.  Yet  two  things  may  be  noticed 
as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  this  branch  of 
theology.  First,  in  this  century  a  greater 
number  than  before  collected  and  discussed 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience.  The 
most  noted  of  this  class  were  Astesanus,  an 
Italian,  Monaldus,  and  Bartholomew  of 
St.  Concordia.  This  species  of  writing 
accorded  well  with  the  education  given  in 
the  schools,  which  taught  men  not  so  much 
what  to  believe  and  how  to  live,  as  to 
question,  to  dispute,  and  to  wrangle- 
Secondly,  those  who  treated  of  the  duties 
men  owe  to  themselves  and  others,  and  who 
exhorted  to  the  practice  of  them,  were 
accustomed  to  derive  arguments  and  illus- 
trations from  the  brutes.  For  they  first 
explained  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
some  animal,  and  then  applied  them  to  the 
life  and  conduct  of  men.  Of  this  description 
are  John  Nieder's  Formicarius,  Thomas  of 
Brabant's  treatise  De  Apibus,  Hugo  of  S. 
Victor's  JBcstiarium,  Thomas  TValleis'  De 
Natura  Bestiarum  cum  Moralizutione,  and 
some  others.4 

8.  In  most  of  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity we  find  nothing  perspicuous,  elegant, 
and  praiseworthy.  Yet  Thomas  Bradwar- 
dine,  in  his  Book  De  Providentia,  advances 
many  ingenious  and  pertinent  arguments 
in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  religion  in 
general.      The  Eijc-sulve  of  Faith  against 


3  John  Ruysbrock  inveighs  strongly  afrainst  them, 
in  his  works  published  by  Surius,  p.  50,  37s ;  and  De 
Vera  Contemplat.  e;ip.  xviii.  p.  C08. 

1  John  Nieder  belonged  to  the  following  century.  Ho 
was  a  German  of  Suabia,  ■  Dominican,  a  prior  of  Basle, 
uisitor,  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Vienne. 
He  flourished  A.n.  1431,  and  died  \.i>.  1438.  Hi- v. oil  S 
are,  Ctm  fatorium  iimorata  Contci  ntia  (ed.  Rome, 
1604,  8vo);   Formicaritu,  teu  Vialogut  ad  Vitam  ChrU' 

mpio  conditionum  Formica}  Incitativu 
Douay,  1604, 8vc  .  rium   on  the  ten  command- 

ed.   Douay,   1614,    Bvo);    AUthabetum    1 
Jmorii,  DeAIodobene  Vivendi    ed.  Some,  l"  U 
De  Reformation*  Religiotorum  (Antwerp,  1611,  Bvo  ; 
/  ■     (    i      ,  .     \h  rcatorum,  and  i  '",-  »e 

For  Thomas  of  Bral  ant  or  Cantlpral 
see  above  p.  166,  note  1.  H  :'  urished  about  th 
d]    i  t'r.i.  1 1  otui    .     Hu  6    \     tor  lived 

in  the  12th  <■  i.tm  H 

Is  in  his  Opp.  turn.  ii.  p    118   ed.   B 
fbl.j     Thomas  Walleis  is  noticed  amonj  the  writ 
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the  Heretics  (Collyrium  Fidei  contra  Hcere- 
ticos),  by  Alvarus  Pelagius,  does  not  equal 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  though  it 
shows  him  to  be  an  honest  and  well-disposed 
man.  The  Jews  were  assailed  by  Porchetus 
Salvaticus  in  his  Victory  of  the  Faith, 
transcribed  in  great  measure  from  Raymond 
Martini,  and  also  Nicolaus  Lyra.  But  they 
were  both  excelled  by  Theophanes,  a 
Greek,  in  whose  Books  against  the  Jews 
and  in  his  Agreement  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  are  many  things 
which  are  not  contemptible. 

9-  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins  seemed  at  times  to  approach  to 
an  adjustment.  For  the  Greeks,  finding 
themselves  to  need  the  aid  of  the  Latins  in 
repelling  the  continually  increasing  power 
of  the  Turks,  at  times  made  a  pretence  of 
willingness  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
demands  of  the  Latins.  In  the  year  1339 
Andronicus  Junior  sent  Barlaam  into  the 
West  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  his  name.  In 
the  year  1349  other  Greek  envoys  came  to 
Clement  VI.  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  In 
1356  a  similar  Greek  embassy  was  sent  to 
Innocent  VI.  at  Avignon.  In  the  year 
1367  the  Grecian  patriarch  came  in  person 
to  Rome  to  press  the  business ;  and  in  the 
year  1369  the  emperor,  John  Palceologus, 
came  himself  into  Italy,  published  a  con- 
fession of  faith  accordant  with  the  views  of 
the  pontiff,  and  laboured  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  Latins.  But  the  majority 
of  the  Greeks  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
be  silent  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Romans,  though  some  from  interested  mo- 
tives manifested  a  disposition  to  yield  to 
the  terms  imposed  on  them.  Hence  this 
century  was  spent  amidst  strifes  and  vain 
negotiations  for  peace.1 

10.  In  the  year  1384  a  violent  contest 
arose  at  Paris  between  the  university  and 
the  Dominican  fraternity.  John  de  Monte- 
sono,  a  native  of  Aragon,  a  Dominican  and 
professor  of  theology,  by  direction  and  in 
the  name  of  his  order,  publicly  denied  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  sin 
or  stain,  and  maintained  that  such  as  be- 
lieved in  her  immaculate  conception  sinned 
against  religion  and  the  faith.  The  com- 
motions which  arose  from  this  transaction 
would  doubtless  have  subsided,  if  John  had 
not  renewed  his  asseverations  in  stronger 
and  bolder  language  in  a  public  discussion 
a.d.  1387-  The  consequence  was,  that 
first  the  college  of  theologians  and  then  the 


1  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiqtue,  torn.  It.  p.  :-j',(.)  •  Leo 
Allatius,  De  Perpetua  Consensione  Eccks.  Orient,  ei 
Occident*  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  xvii.  p.  781.  ftc;  Wadding's 
Annates  Minor,  torn.  viii.  p.  29,  40,  107,  201,  289,  303, 
312  ;  Baluze,  film  Pontif.  Avmion.  torn.  i.  p.  348,380, 
388,  403,  407,  410,  772. 


whole  university,  condemned  both  this  and 
some  other  opinions  of  Montesono.  For 
the  university  of  Paris,  influenced  especially 
by  the  arguments  of  John  Duns  Scotus, 
had  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury publicly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
sinless  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin.2 
The  Dominicans  with  Montescno  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  university  to  Cle- 
ment VII.  resident  at  Avignon ;  for  they 
maintained  that  St.  Thomas  himself  was 
condemned  in  the  person  of  his  fellow- 
Dominican.  But  before  the  pontiff  had 
passed  sentence  the  accused  fled  from  the 
court  of  Avignon,  and  revolted  to  the  party 
of  the  rival  pontiff,  Urban  VI.  who  resided 
at  Rome;  and  he  was  therefore  excom- 
municated in  his  absence.  Whether  the 
pontiff  approved  the  judgment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  is  uncertain.  The  Domi- 
nicans deny  it,  and  maintain  that  Montesono 
was  excluded  from  the  church  merely  on 
account  of  his  flight;3  though  there  are 
many  who  assert  that  his  sentiments  were 
also  condemned.  As  the  Dominicans  would 
not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  university 
respecting  their  companion,  they  were  in 
the  year  1389  excluded  from  the  university, 
and  were  not  restored  to  their  former 
standing  till  the  year  1404.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  KITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

1.  The  alterations  and  enlargements  of 
the  sacred  rites  will  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
words,  because  the  subject  affords  matter 
far  too  extensive  to  be  compressed  into  the 
narrow  space  here  allotted  to  it.  The  first 
thing  worthy  of  notice  is  that  Clement  VI. 
in  the  year  1350,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  reduced  the 
period  of  the  Jubilee  to  fifty  years,  which 
Boniface  VIII.  had  directed  to  be  kept 
only  every  hundredth  year.5  He  could  give 
a  plausible  reason  to  such  as  might  ask  one. 
For  the  Jews  it  is  well  known  kept  every 
fiftieth  year  as  a  sacred  jubilee;  and  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  always  willing  to  copy 
after  them  in  whatever  related  to  the  hier- 
archy and  to  magnificence.  But  Urban 
VI.    Sixtus  VII.   and  others,  who  subse- 

2  See  "Wadding,  ubi  supra,  torn,  vi.  p.  52,  &c. 

3  See  Echard's  Scriptores  Pradicator.  torn.  i.  p.  691. 

4  Bukeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  it.  p.  599,  618, 
638  ;  Baluze,  Vitce  Pontif.  Arenion.  torn.  i.  p.  521,  torn. 
ii.   p.   992,  cSic;  Argentre,  Collect  io  Judicior.  de  Novil 

En orid.  torn.  i.   p.  61;   Longueval,   Hist,   de  V Eglise 

GaUicane,  tome  xiv.  p.  317,  &e. 

5  Baluze,  f'itce  Pontif.  Arenion.  torn.  i.  p.  247,  287, 
312,  887  ;  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  314,  481, 
ftc.  [Clement  alleged  that  few  persons  lived  so  long 
as  a  hundred  years,  and  of  course  quite  too  many  Chris- 
tians had  to  forego  the  great  privilege  of  this  full  indul- 
gence.—  Jon  Ein. 
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quently  assigned  a  much  shorter  period  for 
the  recurrence  of  this  salutary  and  gainful 
year,  would  have  found  more  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  demand  for  sufficient  reasons 
for  such  inconstancy.1 

2.  Innocent  V.  commanded  Christians  to 
observe  festal  days  in  memory  of  the  spear 
which  pierced  the  Saviours  side,  of  the 
nails  which  fastened  him  to  the  cross,  and 
of  the  crown  of  thorns  which  he  wore  at  his 
death.2  This  was  indeed  absurd,  yet  it 
may  in  some  measure  be  overlooked  consi- 
dering- the  ignorance  of  the  times.  But  no 
honest  and  well-informed  man  can  readily 
excuse  the  conduct  of  Benedict  XII.  in 
giving  his  sanction  to  the  senseless  fable  of 
the  Franciscans,  respecting  the  impressing 
of  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  Christ  upon 
the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder  by  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  by  ordaining  a 
festival  to  commemorate  the  event.  John 
XXII.  besides  sanctioning  many  other 
superstitious  things,  ordered  Christians  to 
annex  to  their  prayers  the  words  in  which 
Gabriel  saluted  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    HERESIES. 

1 .  The  Hesychasts,  or  as  they  may  be 
called  in  Latin  the  Quietists,  gave  the 
Greeks  much  employment.  Barlaam,  a 
native  of  Calabria,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Basil  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Geraci 
in  Calabria,  travelling  over  Greece  to  in- 
spect the  conduct  of  the  monks,  found  not 
a  few  things  anions  them  which  were  re- 
prehensible ;    but    in  none  of  them  more 


1  Manifestly  the  pontiffs  could  offer  no  adequate 
reason  for  their  limitations  of  the  period,  yet  they  could 
frame  some  excuse.  The  real  cause,  which  they  wisely 
conceal,  was  their  own  emolument.  But  a  centennial 
jubilee,  how  few  popes  could  it  make  happy !  Even 
one  of  fifty  fears  few  could  live  to  see.  Gregory  XI. 
therefore  thought  of  shortening  the  period  still  more, 
notwithstanding  the  anathema  pronounced  by  his  pre- 
decessors against  such  as  should  make  innovations 
upon  it.  He  wished  to  limit  the  jubilee  to  every  thirty- 
third  year,  but  death  frustrated  his  purpose.  Urban 
Vf.  intended  to  execute  this  design,  but  he  also  died 
before  ho  had  accomplished  it.  Boniface  IX.  first 
attained  the  object.  The  concourse  of  people  however 
VU  not  great  at  this  jubilee,  because  the  adherents  of 
his  rival  pope  would  not  go  to  Rome.  But  he  devised 
a  remedy.  He  first  instituted  the  secondary  jubilee, 
and  also  sent  out  hawkers  of  indulgences  everywhere, 
offering  his  indulgences  cheap  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  come  to  Rome.  The  regular  jubilee  was  fixed  to 
every  3Sd  year,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  Christ  in 
making  atonement  for  the  1 tail  race  lived  thirty- 
three  years  on  tlw  earlb.  Hut  the  period  of  thirty-three 
years  v.  a-  -til!  a.  long  time.      Paul  II.  therefore  ordered 

that  the  festival  should  be  kept  every  twenty-five  years. 
Vet  the  i"  aeflt  of  his  alteration  he  was  oompeUed  by 

death  to  resign  to  his  successor,   Si\tus   IV.      A    more 

frequent  recurrence  of  the  jubilee  no  one  has  ventured 

to  ordain.      See  Cramer's   I'm  I  •>  I  ~  in,'  </,  i    ffuSfMSf.  \e. 

VOl.   V.    |).     196)   \C.  —  I  nil     I. ill. 

ken's  D  ■  '>'•■  /'■  to  LaneetB  -t  Ctamrum 
Chritti ;  Balnea,  Vitm  PmnHf,  <Vsww'on.  torn.  i.  p.  .t.'h, 
and  his  Miicellanso,  toin   i   p.  117. 


than  in  the  Hesychasts  at  Mount  Athos  in 
Thessaly,  who  were  mystics  or  more  per- 
fect monks,  who  sought  for  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  the  extinction  of  all  the  passions 
by  means  of  contemplation.  For  these 
Quietists,  in  accordance  with  the  prescrip- 
tion of  their  early  teachers,  who  said  there 
was  a  divine  light  hid  in  the  soul,  seated 
themselves  daily  in  some  retired  corner, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  steadfastly  for  a  consi- 
derable time  upon  the  middle  of  their  belly 
or  navel ;  and  in  that  situation  they  boasted 
that  a  sort  of  divine  light  beamed  forth 
upon  them  from  the  mind  itself,  which  dif- 
fused through  their  souls  wonderful  de- 
light.3 When  asked  what  kind  of  light  this 
was,  they  answered  that  it  was  the  glory 
of  God ;  and  they  appealed  for  illustration 
to  the  light  which  appeared  at  the  transfi- 
guration of  Christ.  Barlaam,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  mystics,  regarded 
this  as  absurd  and  fanatical ;  and  to  the 
monks  who  followed  this  practice  he  applied 
the  names  of  Massalians  and  Euchites, 
and  also  the  new  name  of  '  0;i(pak6-^-oyj)i, 
Navel-souls.  On  the  other  hand  Gregory 
Palamas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  monks  against  Bar- 
laam.4 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contest  a  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Constantinople  a.d.  1314, 
in  which  the  emperor  Andronicus  junior 
and  the  patriarch  presided.  Here  the  monks 

3  There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  this  account 
or  to  question  its  correctness.  For  among  the  pre- 
cepts or  rules  of  all  those  in  the  East  who  teach  men 
how  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  body  and  to  unite 
it  with  God,  or  inculcate  what  the  Latins  call  a  con- 
templative and  mystic  life,  whether  they  are  Christians 
or  Mohammedans  or  Pagans,  there  is  this  precept,  viz. 
that  the  eyes  must  be  steadily  fixed  every  day  for  some 
hours  upon  some  particular  object ;  and  that  whoever 
does  this  will  be  rapt  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  being 
thus  united  to  God  will  see  wonderful  things,  and  will 
enjoy  pleasures  which  words  cannot  express.  See  what 
Kaempfer  states  concerning  the  monks  and  mystics  of 
Siam,  in  his  Historia  Japonuc,  torn.  i.  p.  30  ;  and  the 
account  of  those  of  India  by  Bernier,  Voyages,  tome  ii. 
p.  127.  Indeed  I  can  easily  believe  that  those  who  con- 
tinue long  in  such  a  posture  of  the  body,  will  see  and 
perceive  what  no  sane  and  sober  person  can  see  and 
feel.  For  they  must  necessarily  fall  into  a  disordered 
and  bewildered  state  of  mind  ;  and  the  images  repre- 
sented by  the  imagination  in  this  unnatural  stat  )  will 
form  strange  combinations.  And  this  will  be  the  more 
certain  effect,  because  the  same  injunction  which 
requires  the  eyes  to  be  long  fixed  immoveably  on 
one  object  forbids  those  people  who  wish  to  behold 
God  all  use  of  their  reason  during  the  time.  I  bare 
said  that  those  in  the  eastern  countries  who  seek  such 
intercourse  with  God  enjoin  upon  themselves  this  .sin- 
gular suspension  of  Intellect  and  reason  ;  but  1  might 
add  that  very  many  of  the  Latins  of  the  mystlfl 
observe  the  same,  anil  enjoin  tin*  ob-ervanee  of  it  on 
their  disciples.  And  hence  it  is  that  persons  of  this 
description  .sometimes  relate  to  us  bo  many  visions, 

destitute  of  all   rationality  and  truth.      Hut  this  i-   Ml 

the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  prodlgii 

1  ( '.mcernin.:  both  of  theoe  famous  nun    Barlaam  and 

Qsegory  Palamaa,  see.  besides  oth<  rs.  Kabrlcus,  /•' 
Orwoa,  tom.  \.  p.  M7,  fee.  and  i  4,  ke<    Bee  mUom 
shore,  p.  is;,  nob    '.  and  p.  •'•  "^  ante  •«     Mnr. 
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with  Palamas  at  their  head  were  victorious ; 
Barlaam  was  condemned,  and  leaving  Greece 
he  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long  after  ano- 
ther monk,  Gregory  Acindynus,  renewed 
the  controversy,  for  he  denied  what  Pala- 
mas had  maintained,  namely,  that  God 
dwells  in  an  eternal  light  distinct  from  his 
essence,  and  that  this  was  the  light  seen 
by  the  disciples  on  Mount  Tabor.  The 
dispute  was  now  no  longer  concerning  the 
monks  [or  the  Ilesychasts] ,  but  concerning 
the  Taboritic  light  and  the  nature  of  God. 
This  Gregory  [Acindynus]  was  also  con- 
demned as  a  follower  of  Barlaam  in  ano- 
ther council  at  Constantinople.  There 
were  several  subsequent  councils  on  this 
subject,  among  which  was  the  distinguished 
one  held  in  1351,  in  which  the  Barlaamites 
and  their  friends  were  so  severely  censured 
that  they  gradually  became  silent,  and  left 
Palamas  victorious.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Palamas,  who  came  off  conqueror  in  this 
combat,  that  God  is  surrounded  by  an  eter- 
nal light  which  is  distinct  from  his  nature 
or  essence,  and  which  he  called  God's 
ivepysia  or  operation,  and  that  it  was  this 
light  which  he  permitted  the  three  disci- 
ples to  behold  on  Mount  Tabor.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  the  divine  operation  is  really 
distinct  from  his  substance,  and  he  added 
that  no  one  can  become  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  essence  or  substance  itself ;  but  it  is 
possible  for  finite  natures  to  become  par- 
takers of  this  divine  light  or  operation. 
Those  called  Barlaamites  on  the  contrary 
denied  these  positions,  and  maintained  that 
the  divine  operations  or  attributes  do  not 
differ  from  the  divine  essence;  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  fact,  but  only  in 
our  modes  of  conceiving  them  or  in  our 
thoughts,  among  all  the  things  which  are 
said  to  be  in  God.1 

3.  In  the  Latin  church  those  papal 
ministers  and  judges,  the  Inquisitors,  most 
industriously  hunted  out  everywhere  the 
remains  of  the  sects  which  opposed  the 
Romish  religion,  namely,  the  Waldenses, 
the  Cathari,  the  Apostoli,  and  many  others. 
Hence  innumerable  examples  occur  in  the 


1  Sec  Cantacuzenus,  Historia,  lib.  ii.  c.  3D,  &c.  p. 
203,  &c.  and  the  notes  there  of  Gregory  [James]  l'on- 
tanns ;  Nic.  Gregoros,  Historia  By zantina,  lib.  \i.  e. 
10,  p.  277,  and  in  various  other  passages.  But  these 
two  writers  differ  in  many  particulars.  Many  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  controversy  remain  unpublished. 
Sec  Montfaucon's  BiLlioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  150,  174, 
404.  Nor  have  we  as  yet  a  well-digested  and  accurate 
history  of  this  controversy  Till  we  have  the  following 
may  be  consulted,  Leo  Allatius,  /)<  Perpetua  Comen- 
sioiie  Orient,  et  Occident,  Ecetetiee,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxii.  p. 
824;  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antique,  torn.  iv.  p.  3G1  ; 
IVtavius,  Dogmat.  Tlnal.  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  12,  p.  7G  ; 
Steph.  do  Altimura,  Panoplia  contra  Schisma  Grcecor. 
p.  381,  ike.  and  others.  [Schrocckh's  Kirchengesch. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  431,  &c. —  Mur. 


monuments  of  those  times,  of  persons  who 
were  burned  or  otherwise  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  them.  But  none  of  these  oppo- 
sers  of  the  church  gave  more  trouble  to 
the  Inquisitors  and  the  bishops  than  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
who  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
went  by  the  common  name  of  Beghardi 
and  Beghinag,  and  in  other  countries  were 
called  by  other  names.  For  this  class  of 
people  professing  a  sublime  and  austere 
kind  of  piety,  and  calling  off  men's  atten- 
tion from  all  external  and  sensible  objects 
to  an  internal  worship  of  God,  easily 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  honest,  simple, 
and  devout,  and  everywhere  brought  over 
multitudes  to  their  views.  And  hence  it 
was  that  so  many  persons  of  this  character 
perished  in  the  flames  of  persecution  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  during  this 
century. 

4.  In  no  part  of  Germany  was  this  sect 
more  numerous  than  in  the  cities  on  the 
Rhine,  and  especially  in  Cologne.  There- 
fore Henry  I.  archbishop  of  Cologne,  pub- 
lished a  severe  ordinance  against  them, 
a.d.  130G  ;2  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  prelates  of  Mentz,  Treves,  "Worms, 
and  Strasburg.3  And  as  there  were  Clevel- 
and subtle  men  among  this  class  of  people, 
the  very  acute  John  Duns  Scotus  was 
sent  to  Cologne  in  the  year  1308,  to  dis- 
pute against  them  and  confute  them.4  In 
the  year  1310  Margaret  Porretta,  a  cele- 
brated leader  of  this  sect,  was  burned 
at  Paris  with  one  of  the  brethren.  She 
had  undertaken  to  demonstrate  in  a  book 
she  published,  that  the  soul,  when  ab- 
sorbed in  the  love  of  God  is  free  from  all 
laws,  and  may  gratify  every  natural  pro- 
pensity without  guilt.5  Influenced  by  these 
and  numerous  other  examples,  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  Clement  V.  in  the  general 
council  of  Yienne,  a.d.  1311,  published 
a  special  decree  against  the  Beghardi 
and  Beghina?  of  Germany;  in  which  he 
states  the  opinions  held  by  this  party, 
imperfectly  indeed,  yet  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der it  clear  they  were  mystics  and  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit.6  Cle- 
ment   published    another    decree    in    the 


2  See  the  Statuta  Coloniensia,  Colon.  1554,  4to,  p. 
58.  [Harzheim,  Concilia  German,  torn.  iv.  p.  99. — 
Schl. 

3  Johannis,  Scriptores  Serum  Moguntinar.  torn.  hi. 
p.  289  ;  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anevd.  torn.  iv.  p.  250, 
&0.  [Harzheim,  Concil.  German,  torn.  iv.  p.  139,  200, 
834,  2:55,  407,  43G,  438,  4S2,  ike— Schl. 

4  Wadding's  Annate*  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  108,  &e. 

5  D'Achery,  SmcUegi not,  torn.  iii.  p.  G3;  BaL\  De 
Scripioribut  Britannicit,  cent.  iv.  No.  88,  p.  3G7,  Basil. 

15.")  7,  tbl. 

6  It  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  among  the 
Clementina,  lib.  v.  tit.  iii.  De  Hareticis,  cap.  iii.  p. 
1088. 
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same  council,  in  which  he  suppressed 
the  Beghinos  of  a  far  different  class, 
namely,  those  who  had  previously  been 
approved  and  who  lived  every  where  in 
established  houses.1  For  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  had  crept 
into  most  of  the  convents  of  the  Beguinae, 
and  inculcated  their  mysterious  and  sublime 
views  on  those  women  who  being  capti- 
vated with  these  novelties,  prated  absurdly 
and  impiously  about  the  mysteries  and  the 
true  worship  of  God.2 

5.  The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
oppressed  by  so  many  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances, endeavoured  to  descend  from  upper 
to  lower  Germany,  and  they  actually 
migrated  to  several  provinces  of  the  latter. 
"Westphalia  alone  they  were  not  able  to 
disquiet.  For  Henry,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  assembled  a  council  in  1322,  and 
warned  the  bishops  in  his  province  of  the 
impending  danger ;  and  they,  by  their 
great  vigilance,  prevented  the  entrance  of 
any  of  these  people  into  Westphalia.3 
About  the  same  time  too,  Walter,  an 
eloquent  man  and  distinguished  for  his 
writings,  the  leader  and  champion  of  the 
Beghardi  (as  they  were  called)  living  on 
the  Rhine,  having  come  from  Mentz  to 
Cologne,  was  there  seized  and  burned.4 
The  death  of  this  man  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  yet  it  by 
no  means  effected  their  ruin.  For  it  ap- 
pears from  numerous  testimonies  that  this 
class  of  people  held  clandestine  meetings 


1  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Clementina;  lib.  iii. 
tit.  xi.  De  Rdigiosis  DomiOin,  cap.  i.  p.  1075,  ed. 
Boehmer. 

2  Hence  in  the  German  monuments  of  this  age.  we 
may  often  notice  a  distinction  made  between  the  repu- 
table and  approved  Beguinc,  and  the  Beguinre  of  the 
sublime  or  free  spirit,  the  former  of  whom  adhered  to 
the  public  religion,  and  the  latter  were  corrupted  by 
mystical  opinions. 

3  Schatten's  Annates  Paderlorncnses,  torn.  ii.  p.  249. 
•  4  Trithemius,  Annates  Hirsaugens.  torn.  ii.  p.  155; 
Schatten's  Annaln  Paderborn.  torn.  ii.  p.  350.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Walter,  who  so  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians  tell  us  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Lollharda,  and  a  distinguished  witness  for  the  truth. 
These  and  other  conclusions  the  learned  writers  deduce 
fro)n  the  language  of  Trithemius  ;    Lohareut  (thus  it 

in  my  copy  ;  but  I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be 

Lollhardus,  which  term  Trithemius  often  uses  in  the 

manner  common  in  his  ape,  while  treating  of  the  sects 

nted  from  the  church   auiemitte  Waltherut, 

nations  HoNandtnut,  Latini  termonis  parvatn  I 

notitiam.     From  these  wor  those  learned  men 

that  the  name  of  the  man   was  Walter,  and  his 

ird  ;  and  hence  they  infer  farther,  that 

*  of  tin-  LoUhardi  desired  its  name  from  him 

and   r      J 'ut   it    is  (dear  from  this  and  other 

I    Trithemius.   that    I.olhardus   was   not  his 

surname  hut  an  epithet  of  reproach,  which  was  applied 

to  all  hen  tii--  v  ho  concealed  the  poison  of  error  under 

the  cloak  of  piety.       This  -run.-    Walter   i-  called   by 

Trithemius.   a    little   before,    I'ratricclloruin    Dtinceps. 

Yet  the  name  Fratricelli  he  u  ■  ■  In  a  broaden 
or  to  include  rarioua  leoti     Thia  Walter  waeemao 
devoted  to  mystic  \  lews,  and  a  principal  teacher  among 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  spirit  el  >ng  the  Rhine. 


for  a  long  time  at  Cologne,  and  in  other 
provinces  of  Germany;  and  that  there 
were  men  among  them  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  weight  of  character, 
among  whom,  besides  others,  was  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Aycard  or  Eccard,  a  Saxon 
Dominican,  and  provincial  of  his  order 
for  Saxony,  an  acute  man,  who  taught 
theology  at  Paris  with  applause.5  John 
XXII.  in  the  year  1 330,  sought  to  remedy 
this  evil  bv  a  new  and  severe  ordinance, 
in  which  the  errors  of  the  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit  were  more  distinctly  and  precisely 
stated  than  in  the  ordinance  of  Cle- 
ment;6 but  he  could  not  by  any  means 
extirpate  it.  Both  the  inquisitors  and 
the  bishops  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
fought  against  it  to  the  very  end  of  the 
centur)r. 

6.  From  the  ordinance  of  Clement  or 
of  the  council  of  Vienne  against  the  Be- 
guins,  or  those  females  who  associated  in 
regular  houses  for  united  prayer  and 
labour,  originated  that  great  persecution 
which  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the 
reformation  by  Luther,  and  which  proved 
ruinous  to  both  Beguins  and  Beghards  in 
several  countries.  For  although  the  pon- 
tiff, at  the  close  of  that  ordinance,  had 
allowed  pious  females  to  lead  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy whether  under  a  vow  or  not,  and 
had  forbidden  only  the  toleration  of  such 
females  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  yet  the 
enemies  of  the  Beguins  and  Beghards,  who 
were  very  numerous  among  the  mechanics 
especially  the  weavers,  and  among  the 
priests  and  monks,  took  occasion  from 
that  ordinance  of  Clement  to  expel  the 
Beguins  from  their  houses,  to  seize  and 
carry  ofF  their  goods,  and  to  offer  them 
many  other  insults  and  injuries.  Nor 
were  the  Beghards  treated  with  more  in- 
dulgence. John  XXII.  first  gave  relief 
to  the  Beguins  in  the  year  13-24  by  a  spe- 
cial ordinance,  in  which  he  explained  that 


5  See  Echard's  Scriptoret  Pxxdicator.  torn.  i.  p.  507; 
Raynald's  Annates  Ecclet.  torn.  xv.  ad  aim.  1329,  sec. 
70,  p.  3>>f).  [and  Ilarzhehn  s  Concilia  German,  torn.  It. 
in  the  Digressia  ad  Saxul.  xiv.  p.  635,  &c.  where  we 
find  the  hull  of  pope  John  XXII.  which  he  sent  to  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  in  which  the  9 S  articles 
which  Eccard  taught  but  afterwards  had  to  retract, 
arc  stated  and  are,  almost  word  for  word,  the  Bame  as 
those  propositions  quoted  in  the  history  of  the  prece- 
ntury,  part  ii-  ch.  v.  sec.  11.  p  181,  above  . 
from  the  book  D>    Xorcm  linpilms. — Sent 

>'•  This  new  constitution  of  John  X\M     ' 
been  published  entire.    Its  first  word-  w  /;  ■ 

mini,  and  it*  inscription  was,  Contra  ringularia,  dubia, 

\a  et  t- in- ran  r.  ijiur  Beghardi  <t  Beghii 
dieani  et  observant.  A  summary  of  il  }•  B1**0  [■ 
Coerner'a  Chronicon,  Eccard'a  Corput  lli^t-n-  Medii 
.l-.ri,  tom  ii.  p  1035,  I03G.  It  Is  alao  mentioned  bj 
Langiua,  Chronicon  Citisente,  In  Piatortos'  Scrtpferei 
Iu  rum  (■  rman.  torn.  i.  p.  I 
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of  Clement,  and  commanded  their  houses 
and  goods  to  be  left  to  them  unmolested. 
And  other  pontiffs  afterwards  extended  to 
them  relief.  Moreover  the  Beguins  them- 
selves, in  order  to  escape  more  easily  the 
machinations  and  violence  of  their  enemies, 
embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of 
St.  Francis  and  of  the  Augustinians.  But 
all  these  guards  could  not  prevent  them 
from  suffering  great  injury,  both  as  to 
character  and  property,  from  this  time 
onward;  and  in  many  places  they  were 
oppressed  both  by  the  magistrates  and  by 
the  monks  and  clergy,  who  were  greedy  of 
their  property.1 

7.  Some  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  while  Germany,  France,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  were  afflicted 
with  various  calamities,  the  Flagellants,  a 
sect  which  had  long  been  forgotten  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  again  appeared,  and 
roaming  through  various  countries  pro- 
duced excitement  among  the  people.  But 
these  new  Flagellants  who  were  of  every 
order,  sex,  and  age,  were  worse  than  the 
old  ones.  For  they  not  only  supposed 
that  the  compassion  of  God  might  be 
excited  by  self-inflicted  pains,  but  also 
circulated  other  doctrines  opposed  to  reli- 
gion ;  for  example,  that  flagellation  was  of 
equal  efficacy  with  baptism  and  the  other 
sacraments,  that  by  it  might  be  obtained 
from  God  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  with- 
out the  merits  of  Christ,  that  the  old  law 
of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  a 
new  law  (of  baptism  with  blood  by  flagel- 
lation), was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place, 
and  other  doctrines,  some  worse  and  some 
not  so  bad.  Clement  VII.  therefore  ana- 
thematised these  flagellants,  and  the  In- 
quisitors burned  some  of  them  in  one 
place  and  another.  But  they  were  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  suppressed  as  the  other  sects  of 
errorists.2 

8.  Directly  the  opposite  of  this  doleful 
sect  was  the  merry  one  of  the  Dancers, 
which  originated  in  the  year  1373  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  thence  spread  through  the 
district  of  Liege,  Hainault,  and  other  parts 
of  Belgium.     Persons  of  both  sexes,  both 


1  I  have  made  very  extensive  collections  respecting 
this  long  and  eventful  conflict  of  the  Beguins.  The 
most  copious  of  all  the  printed  histories  of  it  and 
especially  of  the  conflict  at  Basle,  and  of  that  most 
hitter  enemy  of  the  Beguins,  John  Miilbcrg,  a  priest 
of  Basle,  is  that  of  Christian  Wurstisen  or  Urstisius, 
in  his  Chronicle  of  Basle  written  in  German,  lib.  iv. 
c.  be  p.  201,  &c.  Basil,  1580,  fol.  The  writings  of 
Mulberg,  so  famous  in  the  following  century  for  his 
assaults  on  the  Beguins,  are  before  me  in  manuscript, 
and  are  preserved  in  many  old  libraries. 

2  See  Baluze,  Vitce  Pontif.  Axienion.  torn.  i.  p.  160, 
31G,  319,  and  Miscellanea,  torn.  i.  p.  50. ;  Mattheeus, 
Analerta  Veteris  JEni,  torn,  i.  p.  50,  torn.  iii.  p.  241, 
torn.  iv.  p.  145;  Gyges,  Floras  Tcmpor.  p.  139. 


publicly  and  in  private  houses,  suddenly 
broke  into  a  dance,  and  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand  danced  with  great  violence  till 
they  fell  down  nearly  suffocated.  Amidst 
those  violent  movements  they  said  they 
were  favoured  with  wonderful  visions. 
These  also  wandered  about  like  the  Flagel- 
lants, and  lived  by  begging ;  they  esteemed 
the  public  worship  of  the  church  and  of  the 
priesthood  of  little  value,  and  held  secret 
assemblies.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
singular  species  of  disease;  but  the  igno- 
rant priests  of  that  age  supposed  that  those 
people  were  possessed  by  some  evil  spirit, 
and  at  Liege  they  endeavoured  to  cast  him 
out  of  their  bodies  by  hymns  and  incense. 
And  it  is  reported  that  the  evil  spirit  was 
dislodged  by  these  means.3 

9.  The  Knights  Templars  established 
near  200  years  before  this  in  Palestine,  were 
far  worse  than  all  the  heretics,  and  were 
the  enemies  and  deriders  of  all  religion,  if 
the  crimes  and  enormities  charged  upon 
them  were  real.  Their  accuser  before  the 
pontiff,  Clement  V.  was  no  less  than  the 
king  of  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  an  avari- 
cious prince  extremely  vindictive  and  fiery. 
The  pontiff  had  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  although  at  first  he  made  some 
resistance.  Therefore  in  the  year  1307  and 
afterwards,  all  the  Knights  dispersed  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  while  apprehending 
no  such  thing,  were  seized  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed ;  many  who  refused  to  confess  the 
crimes  and  enormities  charged  upon  them 
were  put  to  death ;  others  who  being  com- 
pelled by  tortures  and  allured  by  promises 
confessed  their  crimes,  were  dismissed.  The 
whole  order  in  the  year  1311  was  extin- 
guished by  the  council  of  Vienne.  Their 
very  ample  possessions  were  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  other  orders,  especially  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  now  of  Malta,  and 
were  in  part  confiscated  by  the  reigning 
sovereigns. 

10.  The  Knights  Templars,  if  we  may 
believe  their  judges,  were  a  society  of  men 
who  ridiculed  God  and  Christ  and  every- 
thing sacred,  and  trampled  upon  all  law 
and  decency.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  order  were  required  to  renounce  Christ 
and  to  spit  upon  his  image;  and  when  ini- 
tiated they  paid  divine  honours  to  a  gilded 
head  of  wood  or  to  a  cat,  were  required  to 
practise  sodomy,  committed  to  the  flames 


3  See  Baluze,  Vitce  Pontif.  Avcnion.  torn.  i.  p.  485; 
Matth.-ous,  Anaiecta  Veter.  JEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  51,  where 
the  Chronieon  Belgictun,  ad  ann.  1374,  obscurely  says, 
These  people  fell  down  if  unexercised,  but  the  sign  of 
the  cross  restored  them.  These  Dancing  Brothers  and 
Sisters  were  very  much  like  the  French  Convulsionists 
[or  Prophets]  who  in  our  age  have  produced  so  much 
disturbance. 
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such  children  as  happened  to  be  the  fruit 
of  their  commerce  with  women,  and  com- 
mitted other  crimes  too  horrid  to  be  men- 
tioned or  even  thought  of.  That  there  were 
impious  and  flagitious  men  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  other  religious  [or  monastic] 
orders,  no  one  will  deny.  But  that  this 
whole  order  was  so  abominably  corrupt,  is 
so  far  from  being  proved  by  the  records  of 
the  trial  which  are  now  publicly  extant, 
that  the  contrary  rather  is  manifest  from 
them.  And  if  to  this  we  add  that  the  accu- 
sations are  evidently  contradictory,  and 
that  many  of  these  unhappy  people  most 
firmly  attested  their  own  innocence  and 
that  of  their  order  amidst  the  severest  tor- 
tures, and  even  with  their  dying  breath,  it 
will  appear  most  probable  that  king  Philip 
set  on  foot  this  bloody  tragedy  to  gratify 
his  hatred  against  the  order,  and  par- 
ticularly   against    its    general    who    had 


offended   him, 
avarice.1 


as   well    as    to   satisfy   his 


i  We  have  Peter  du  Puy's  [or  Puteanus]  Histoire  de 
la  Condemnation  des  Templiers,  with  the  records  of  the 
trial  annexed,  which  with  his  other  writings  relating 
to  the  history  of  France,  was  published  at  Paris,  1654, 
4to.  A  second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  at  Paris, 
1685,  8vo,  and  a  third  at  Brussels,  1713,  2  vols.  8vo. — . 
The  fourth  and  most  ample  was  printed  at  Brussels, 
1751,  4to,  to  which  a  great  number  of  documents  of 
different  kinds  were  added.  Any  one  by  candidly  exa- 
mining the  records  and  documents  annexed  to  this  book 
will  clearly  perceive  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
Templars.  There  is  also  Nicolaus  Giirtler's  Historia 
Tempiariofum,  Amsterdam,  1703,  8vo ;  and  the  reader 
may  likewise  consult  Baluze,  Vitce  Pontif.  Avenion. 
torn.  i.  p.  8,  11,  12,  &c;  Du  Bois,  Histoire  de  I'  Egli.se 
de  Paris,  tome  ii.  p.  540.  The  principal  cause  of  king 
Philip's  implacable  hatred  of  the  Templars  was  that  in 
his  war  with  Boniface  VIII.  these  knights  sided  with 
the  pontiff,  and  furnished  him  with  money  to  carry 
on  the  war.  This  was  an  offence  which  Philip  could 
never  overlook.  More  cannot  be  added  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  [The  Abbe  Baruel,  in  his  History  of 
Jacobinism,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xii.  judges  less  favourably  of 
the  Templars. — Mur.  [The  most  recent  work  on  this 
subject  is  Wilcke,  Geschichte  des  Tempelherrenordens, 
2  vols.  Leip.  1826,  27,  8vo.—  R. 
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THE  EXTERNAL   HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  IN  TEE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

1.  The  new  members  added  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  were  altogether  unworthy 
the  name  of  Christians,  unless  we  apply  the 
appellation  to  all  who  make  any  kind  of 
profession  of  Christianity.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  by  the  conquest  of 
Granada  in  1492,  entirely  subverted  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  Spain. 
Not  long  after  he  ordered  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  Jews  into  banishment,  and  to 
escape  this  evil  a  great  number  of  them 
made  an  insincere  profession  of  Christia- 
nity.1 It  is  generally  known  that  to  this 
present  time  Spain  and  Portugal  are  full  of 
Jews  who  pretend  to  be  Christians.  The 
Saracens  who  remained  in  vast  numbers, 
were  at  first  solicited  by  exhortations  and 
discourses  to  embrace  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. But  as  few  would  yield  to  these 
efforts,  the  great  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  civil  penal- 
ties. But  even  this  severity  induced  only 
a  small  part  of  the  nation  to  renounce 
Mohammed.2 

2.  The  light  of  Christianity  was  also 
carried  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sarnogitia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  with 
very  little  success.3     Near  the  end  of  the 

1  Jo.  de  Fcreras,  Hist.  Generate  d'Espagne,  tome 
viii.  p.  123.  &c.  p.  132,  et  ahbi. 

2  Flechier,  Hist,  du  Cardinal  Ximenes,  p.  89,  Sec.  ; 
Mich.  Getldes,  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  &C. — 
Prescott's  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  respect- 
ing the  Jews  in  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  chap,  xvii.; 
respecting  the  Moors  in  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  vol.  ii.  chap. 
vi.  of  the  2d  edition,  London,  1839. — Mur.  [See  also 
M'Crie's  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  70 — 73,  and  particu- 
larly p.  89 — 105  ;  and  what  is  still  more  striking,  see  a 
brief  notice  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Moors  in  Valen- 
cia by  Charles  V.  in  1524,  to  compel  them  to  become 
Christians,  in  lianke's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Mrs. 
Austin's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  —  R. 

3  Hottinger's  Hist.  Eccles.  s:vc.  xv.  p.  856.  [In  these 
countries  the  Teutonic  Knights  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  to  convert  pagans;  but  their  zeal 
■was  neither  so  pure  nor  so  disinterested  as  it  should  be 


century  the  Portuguese  navigators  pene- 
trated to  India  and  Ethiopia,  and  soon  after 
a.d.  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  opened  a 
passage  to  America  and  discovered  the 
islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
some  others.4  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence,  now  reached  the  [Ameri- 
can] continent.5  These  modern  Argonauts 
thought  it  their  duty  to  impart  the  light  of 
Christian  truth  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  previously  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
peans. The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese  among  the  Afri- 
cans of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  whose  king 
with  all  his  subjects  in  the  year  1491, 
received  the  Romish  religion  without  hesi- 
tation.6   But  all  o-ood  and  considerate  men 


to  deserve  commendation.  "We  have  in  Yon  der  Hardt's 
Acta  Condi.  Constant,  torn.  iii.  p.  9,  &c.  [a  curious 
paper  entitled]  "  Pauli  J'oladimini  de  Cracovia,  Aca- 
dem.  Cracov.  rectoris,  legati  regis  ad  concilium,  Demon- 
strate, Cruciferis  de  Prussia  opposita  ;  Infideles  Ai'inis 
et  Bel'o  non  esse  ad  Christianam  fidem  Convertendos, 
r.ec  eorum- bona  Invadenda,  in  Constant,  conci I.  1415, 
die  6  Jidii  proposita."  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  paper 
is  a  confutation  of  the  opinion,  that  since  the  advent  of 
Christ  the  unbelieving  have  no  rights,  no  honours,  and 
no  legitimate  dominion  over  their  lands.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  devices  and  pretexts  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  for  subjecting  to  themselves  various  coun- 
tries, under  the  plea  of  religion.  And  the  writer  says  : 
"  The  pagans  have  now  ceased  to  invade  us  ;  but  these 
twice  a  year  invade  the  territories  of  the  infidels,  whom 
they  call  Reisas  (giants;.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
pagan  princes  have  received  baptism  through  the  minis- 
try of  the  Poles,  and  a  great  multitude  are  still  re- 
ceiving it ;  yet  the  Crossbearers  invade  still  the  new 
converts  lest  the  object  of  their  inroads  should  fail." — 
Schl.  [Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  245r 
Mrs.  Austin's  transl.  tells  us  that  "in  Lithuania  [or 
Sarnogitia,  now  Wilna  in  Russia]  the  ancient  worship 
of  the  serpent  endured  through  the  whole  of  the  15th 
and  lGth  centuries,  and  was  even  invested  with  a  poli- 
tical significancy.  JEneas  Silvius,  De  Statu  Enropcs, 
cap.  xx.;  Alexander  Guagninus.  in  Resp.  Polonia;  Elz. 
p.  276."  This  last  reference  ought  probably  to  be  to 
Guagnini's  Compendium  Rerum  Polonicarum. — R. 

4  See  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  V Isle  de  St.  Domingo,  tome 
i.  p.  64,  &c. 

5  See  Bandini's  Life  of  Americus  J'espuccius.  written 
in  Italian  but  translated  into  German.  [See  also 
Washington  Irvine's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus, 
App.  no.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  24G,  &c.  where  it  is  shown  that 
Amerigo  Vespucci  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
American  continent. — Mar. 

6  Labat'a  Relation  de  I'Etkiopie  Occident  a  le,  tome  ii. 
p.  3G6  ;  Lafitau's  Hist,  des  Decounertes  et  conquttes  des 
I'orfugais  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,  tome  i.  p.  72,  Sec. 
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must  necessarily  smile  or  rather  be  grieved 
at  an  abandonment  of  long-established  errors 
so  sudden  as  this.  Afterwards  v/hen  the 
sovereign  pontiff  Alexander  VI.  divided 
America  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese,  he  strongly  exhorted  both 
nations  not  to  suffer  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  and  the  continent  to  continue  longer 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  religion.1  And 
many  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
were  sent  to  those  countries  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christ.  With  what  degree  of 
zeal  and  success  they  performed  the  service 
is  very  generally  known.2 

CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE    EVENTS    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

1.  In  the  countries  of  the  East,  Christian- 
ity daily  suffered  a  diminution  of  its  influ- 
ence and  extent  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Turks  and  Tartars,  both  of 
whom  had  embraced  the  Koran.  In  Asiatic 
Tartary,  among  the  Moguls,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tangut,  and  the  adjacent  nations,  the 
ground  which  had  long  been  occupied  by 
the  religion  of  Christ  was  now  the  seat  of 
the  vilest  superstitions.  Nor  were  even 
the  vestiges  of  Christianity  anywhere  visible 
in  those  vast  countries,  except  in  China, 
where  some  feeble  remains  of  the  Nestorians 
glimmered  faintly  amid  the  thick  surround- 
ing darkness.  For  it  appears  that  so  late 
as  this  century,  the  Nestorian  patriarch  in 
ChalJea  sent  certain  men  to  Cathay  and 
China,  to  preside  as  bishops  over  the  churches 
existing  or  rather  lying  concealed  in  the 


more  remote  provinces  of  that  country.3 
Yet  even  this  little  handful  of  Christians 
must  have  become  wholly  extinct  in  the 
course  of  the  century. 

2.  The  lamentable  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
empire  brought  incalculable  evils  upon  the 
Christians  in  a  large  part  of  both  Asia  and 
Europe.  For  after  the  Turks  under  Ma- 
homet II.  (a  great  prince,  religion  only 
excepted)  had  captured  Constantinople  in 
the  year  1453,  the  glory  of  the  Greek 
church  was  at  an  end ;  nor  had  the  Chris- 
tians any  protection  against  the  daily 
oppressions  and  wrongs  of  their  victors,  or 
any  means  of  resisting  the  torrent  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  which  rushed  in  upon 
them.  One  part  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople the  Turks  took  by  storm,  but  another 
part  of  it  surrendered  upon  terms  of  capi- 
tulation.4 Hence  in  the  former  all  public 
profession  of  Christianity  was  at  once  sup- 
pressed; but  in  the  latter  during  the  whole 
century,  the  Christians  retained  all  their 
temples  and  freely  worshipped  in  them 
according  to  their  usages.  This  liberty 
however  was  taken  away  in  the  time  of 
Selim  I.  and  Christian  worship  was  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits.5  The 
outward  form  and  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  indeed  left  untouched  by 
the  Turks,  but  in  everything  else  the  Greek 
church  was  gradually  so  weakened,  that 
from  this  time  onward  it  gradually  lost  all 
its  vigour  and  efficiency  under  them.  The 
Roman  pontiff  Pius  II.  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mahumet  II.  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
Christianity,  but  his  communication  was 
equally  destitute  of  piety  and  of  prudence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

1 .  The   tyranny  of  the  Mohammedans 

almost  silenced  the  Grecian  and  Oriental 

s.     Among  the  Latins  on  the  contrary, 

1  Sec  the  bull  in  the  BuUarium  Romemum,  turn,  i 
p   ',<;>;. 

M amachlns,  Origmet  ri  Antiqwt,  Chrittiaru*, 
torn.  ii.  |>.  826,  &0.  where  the  gradual  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  America  Li  described.  Wadding's 
Armalet  Minor,  torn.  .w.  p.  l,  10,  &e. 

■  This  Is  from  the  letters  of  Theoph.  Mgfr.  I 

which  he  tddrSMOd   to  inc. 

*  In  this  account  DfOSheJm  has  followed  the  Turkish 
writers.  And  indeed  their  account  is  much  more  pro- 
hable  than  that  of  the  Ladn  and  Greek  historians, who 

Suppose  that  the  whole  city  was    ta'.i  n    by   for 


literature  and  the  liberal  arts  regained  un- 
der most  favourable  auspices  their  long 
lost  lustre  and  glory.  Some  of  the  pontiffs 
themselves  encouraged  them,  among  whom 

not  by  capitulation.  The  Turkish  relation  diminishes 
the  glory  of  their  conquest,  and  therefore  probably 
would  not  have  been  adopted  had  it  not  been  true. — 
Matt. 

■  Cantemir,  Hist,  dc  I  Empire  Otlonuni,  tome  i.  p. 
11,  46,64,  66. 

,;  Hayle,    Didionnatre,  tome  in.  p.  1872.     [Article 
Mahomet  II    The  letter  la  the  396th  of  the  print.  I  let 
ters  of  Pius  II.  and  occasioned  a  debate  between  the 
French  Protestants  and  French  Catholic--  as  to  it-*  piety 

and  discretion.     The  pope  promised  t>>  confirm   the 

dominion    of  the    Sultan    OTeT  the   Greek    empire,   and 

assured  him  of  the  reaped  end  esteem  of  the  Christian 
world,  by  which  he  would  become  t'i  prince 

on  earth,  if  he  u  .mid  only  he  baptised  an  I  main-  a  pro- 
fession Of  <  In  i>tianity. — After. 
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Xicolaus  V.  stood  prominent.1  Many  of 
the  kings  and  princes  also  aided  literary 
men  by  their  protection  and  extraordinary 
munificence;  among  whom  the  illustrious 
family  of  Medici  in  Italy,2  Alphonsus  VI. 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  other  Neapolitan 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Aragon,3  acquired 
permanent  fame  by  their  liberality  and  at- 
tachment to  learning.  Hence  universities 
were  erected  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy;  libraries  were  collected  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  young  men  were  excited  to  study 
by  proffered  rewards  and  honours.  To 
all  these  means  was  added  the  incomparable 
advantage  resulting  from  the  art  of  printing, 
first  with  wooden  blocks  and  then  with 
metal  types,  which  was  invented  at  Mentz 
about  the  year  1440  by  John  Gutenberg. 


1  Gibbon  bas  done  justice  to  the  character  and  claims 
of  this  pope,  as  an  encourager  of  learning  and  a  patron 
of  learned  men,  by  which  "he  sharpened  those  wea- 
pons which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman 
church,"  Decl.and  Fall.  vol.  xii.  p.  131 — 2.  See  Geor- 
gius,  Vita  Nicolai  Quinti,  Rom.  1742,  4to,  and  Hallam's 
Intro,  to  the  Hist,  of  Liter.  1st  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  196,  &c. 
There  are  also  some  interesting  notices  of  this  enlight- 
ened pope  in  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  4to, 
p.  381,  and  especially  chap.  x.  p.  405,  Sec. — R. 

2  A  treatise  expressly  on  the  great  merits  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  in  regard  to  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
is  given  us  by  Joseph  Bianchini  de  Prato,  Dei  Gran 
Duchi  di  Toscana  della  reale  Casa  de  Medici,  Pro- 
tettori  delle  Lettere  et  delle  Belle  Arti,  Bagionamenti 
Historici,  Venice,  1741,  fol.  [In  addition  to  the 
several  Italian  works  on  the  literary  merits  of  this 
princely  family,  the  EngUsb  reader  may  consult  Ros- 
coe's  well-known  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of 
Leo  X.—R. 

3  See  Giannone,  Mist,  de  Naples,  tome  iii.  p.  500, 
628,  Sec.  ;  Anton.  Panormit.  Dicta  et  Facta  Memora- 
bilia Alphonsi  I.  second  cd.  by  Meuschen,  Viice  Eru- 
ditor.  Viror.  torn.  ii.  p.  1,  &c. 

4  Maittaire's  Annales  Typographici ;  Marchand's 
Histoire  de  V Imprimerie,  Hague,  1740,  4to,  &c. 
[Schopfiin's  Viiiditia;  Typographicce,  Strasb.  1760,  4 to ; 
Meerman's  Origines  Typographic^,  Hague,  1763, 
2  vols.  4to  ;  Breitkopf,  iiber  die  Geschichte  der  Buch- 
druckerkunst,  Lips.  1779,  4to.  There  has  been  much 
debate  where  and  by  whom  printing  was  first  executed. 
Haerlem,  Mentz,  and  Strasburg,  each  claim  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  seat  of  the  art ;  and  Laurence  Coster, 
John  Gensfieisch  or  Gutenberg,  and  John  Faust,  be- 
sides others,  have  been  honoured  as  inventors  of  the 
art.  The  probability  is  that  Coster  first  printed  at 
Haerlem  with  carved  wooden  blocks  (much  in  the 
Chinese  manner),  on  or  before  the  year  1430;  that 
Gutenberg  invented  forged  metal  types  at  Strasburg, 
a.d.  1436  or  later;  and  that  afterwards  forming  a 
partnership  with  Faust  and  others  at  Mentz,  Faust 
invented  the  cast  types,  one  Peter  Schocffer  having 
devised  the  iron  matrices  and  punches  to  facilitate  the 
casting  of  the  types,  and  the  company  began  to  print 
in  1  150,  and  in  1459  printed  Durand's  Rationale  Divi- 
nor.  Ojjicior.  at  Mentz.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirche.ngescli. 
vol.  xxx.  p.  175,  and  Rees'  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Printing. 
—  Mur.  [A  luminous  and  correct  summary  of  this  con- 
troversy may  be  seen  in  Hallam's  Intro,  to  the  Hist,  of 
Litt  r.  vol.  i.  p.  206,  Sec.  Some  additional  facts  have  been 
recently  furnished  by  M.  Leon  de  Laborde  in  his  De- 
buts de  I'  Imprimerie  a  Mayence  et  Bamberg,  Paris, 
1840,  4to,  in  which  he  brings  to  light  several  printed 
Letters  of  indulgence,  with  blanks  for  the  insertion  of 
the  purchasers'  names,  which  were  issued  by  pope  Nico- 
las V.  in  1454.  In  page  ii.  of  the  preface,  the  reader  will 
find  a  pretty  full  catalogue  of  the  best  works  on  the 
origin  of  this  invaluable  art.  See  also  his  Debuts  de 
I'  Imprimerie  a  Strasbourg,  Paris,  1840,  8vo,  in  which 
he  refers  the  first  attempts  of  Gutenberg  in  that  city 
to  the  year  1436.—  II. 


For  in  consequence  of  this  art,  the  works 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which 
before  had  lain  concealed  in  the  libraries 
of  the  monks,  were  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  and  while  they  awakened  in 
very  many  a  laudable  desire  of  emulating 
their  excellencies,  they  purified  the  taste  of 
innumerable  individuals  of  a  literary  turn.4 

2.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  likewise 
contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of 
learning  in  the  West.  For  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  nation,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople,  emigrated  to  Italy ; 
and  thence  a  part  of  them  were  dispersed 
into  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  These 
men  faithfully  taught  the  Greek  language 
and  Grecian  learning  everywhere  for  their 
own  support ;  and  they  diffused  a  taste  for 
literature  and  science  over  nearly  the 
whole  Latin  world.  Hence  there  was  no 
considerable  city  or  university  in  which 
some  one  or  more  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
employed  in  this  century  as  teachers  of  the 
liberal  arts.5  But  they  were  nowhere 
more  numerous  than  in  Italy,  where  they 
were  encouraged  and  honoured  by  the 
munificence  and  the  ardent  zeal  for  useful 
learning  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  by 
several  Italian  cities ;  and  hence  those  who 
thirsted  for  knowledge  in  other  countries 
were  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  country 
for  study.6 

3.  The  greater  part  of  the  learned  men 
in  Italy,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  learn- 
ing, were  engaged  in  publishing,  correct- 
ing, and  elucidating  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  in  forming  both  a  prose  and 
poetic  style  after  their  model,  and  in  illus- 
trating antiquities.  And  in  these  depart- 
ments many  attained  such  eminence  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  to  their  stan- 
dard. Nor  were  the  other  languages  and 
sciences  neglected.  In  the  university  of 
Paris  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  was  now  established." 
In  Spain  and  Italy  there  were  many  who 
were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  He- 
brew and  oriental  literature.8  Germany 
was  renowned  for  John  Reuchlin  or  Cap- 
mo,  John  Trithemius,  and  others,  eminent 


5  Maius,  Vita  Reuchlini,  p.  11,  13,  19,  28,  152,  153. 
165,  &c.  ;  Barth  on  Statins,  torn.  ii.  p.  1008  ;  Bulseus, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  691. 

6  Happily  illustrative  of  these  facts  is  Humphrey 
Kody's  book,  De  Gratis  Illusiribus  Literarum  Instau- 
ratoribus,  edited  by  Jebb,  Lond.  1742,  8vo.  Very  in- 
teresting and  accurate  is  Boerner,  De  Doctis  Hommi'ms 

Gratis  Literarum  Grcccarum  in  Italia  Instauraturi- 
bus,  Lips.  1750,  8vo  ;  Battier,  Oratio  de  Instauratoribus 
Gracar.  Literarum,  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  torn, 
iv.  p.  163,  fee. 

'  Simon,  Crit.  de  la  Biblio.  Eccles.  par  M.  Du  Pin, 
tome  i.  p.  502,  512,  &c.  ;  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Pari*. 
torn.  v.  p.  852,  &c. 

8  Colomesius,  Italia  Orientalis,  p.  4,  &c.  and  flit* 
pants  Orientalis,  p.  212. 
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both  in  those  languages  and  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.1  Latin  poetry- 
was  revived,  especially  by  Anthony  Panor- 
mitanus  who  had  many  followers.2  The 
principal  collector  of  ancient  monuments, 
coins,  gems,  and  inscriptions,  among  the 
Italians,  was  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  whose 
example  prompted  others  to  do  the  same.3 
4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  other  branches  of  learning,  but 
the  state  of  philosophy  deserves  a  brief  no- 
tice. Before  the  Greeks  came  to  Italy 
Aristotle  alone  was  in  repute  with  all ;  he 
was  extolled  so  immoderately  that  many 
were  not  ashamed  to  compare  him  absurdly 
with  the  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ.4  Bat 
about  the  time  of  the  council  of  Florence 
some  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  cele- 
brated Gemistius  Pletho,  recommended  to 
certain  great  men  of  Italy,  instead  of  the 
contentious  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics, 
what  they  called  the  divine  and  mild  wis- 
dom of  Plato.  And  these  Italians,  being 
charmed  with  it,  took  pains  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  noble  youths  imbued  with  it.  The 
most  distinguished  among  them  was  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  who  after  hearing  Pletho  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  a  Platonic  school 
at  Florence.5  For  this  purpose  he  caused 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  son  of  his  physician, 
to  be  carefully  educated  and  instructed,  in 
order  to  translate  the  works  of  Plato  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  therefore  first 
published  a  Latin  version  of  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus,  and  then  of  Plotinus,  and  finally  of 
Plato.  This  same  Cosmo  prompted  other 
learned  men,  as  Ambrose  of  Camalduli, 
Leonardo  Bruno,  Poggio,  and  others,  to 
engage  in  similar  labours,  that  is,  to  trans- 
late Greek  authors  into  Latin.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts  there  soon  appeared 
two  schools  of  philosophy  in  Italy,  which 
for  a  long  time  contended  zealously  with 
each  other,  whether  Plato  or  Aristotle  oujjht 
to  hold  the  pre-eminence  in  philosophy.0 


1  Simon,  Lettret  Chomet,  tome  i.  p.  2C2,  tome  iv.  p. 
131,  &C.  f    1  10,  and  in  other  pas- 

moire,  :ut.  Punormita,  tome  iii.  p. 
2162.  [His  name  was  Antonius  Beccatellus  of  Pa- 
<>r  I'anormitanus.  Mosheim  has  overrated  him 
as  the  reviver  of  Latin  poetry.  This  honour  b 
rather  to  Petrarch  in  tii  ■  preceding  o  ntnry,  and 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  Polltian 
must  be  preferred  to  nsoralsfhis.  who  was  biac 
porary.  —  li. 

avium  of  Cyriacus  Anoonitanus,  pub- 
lii't   will;  a  preface,  no4 
las  of  tln>  first  antiquary,  bj  Hehue   I  I 
17  u.  -w      Add  Leonard  Aretia's  EputoUg,  torn.  ii.  lib. 
ix.  p.   l  i'i.  r ut  edition,  Florence.     [On  .til  these 

topics    111' 

Hallam's  Tntro.  to  the  ZM  r.  of  Eur.  voL  i  chap.  Ui.     A'. 
I [i  emann  <phot  n,n.  , 

ii.  \<  fiif, 
■  On  ti.i>  subject   see   fiieveldngj  OeeehiahU  i 
tonitchen  Akademu  tsu  Florentz.  Getting.  1812.— JR. 
'■  ilovin,  in  the  lint,  it  P    tend,  ,t  <!■  .< 


5.  A  middle  course  between  the  two 
parties  was  taken  by  certain  eminent  men 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  such 
as  John  Francis  Picus,  Bessarion,  Hermo- 
laus  Barbarus,  and  others,  who  indeed 
honoured  Plato  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in  phi- 
losophy, yet  did  not  wish  to  see  Aristotle 
trodden  under  foot  and  despised,  but  rather 
contemplated  a  union  of  the  two.  Both  in 
their  manner  of  teaching  and  in  their  doc- 
trines or  principles,  these  teachers  followed 
the  later  Platonic  school  which  originated 
with  Ammonius.7  This  kind  of  philosophy 
was  for  a  long  time  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  was  especially  prized  by  the  mystic  theo- 
logians ;  but  the  scholastic  and  disputatious 
divines  were  better  pleased  with  the  Peri- 
patetic school.  Yet  these  Platonists  were 
not  truly  wise,  for  they  were  not  only  in- 
fected with  anile  superstition,  but  they 
abandoned  themselves  wholly  to  the  gui- 
dance of  a  wanton  imagination. 

G.  These  Platonists  however  were  not 
so  bad  as  their  opponents,  the  Aristotelians, 
who  had  the  upper  hand  in  Italy  and  in- 
structed the  youth  in  all  the  universities. 
For  these,  and  especially  the  followers  of 
Averroes,  by  maintaining  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  Averroes)  that  all  men  have 
one  common  soul,  cunningly  subverted  the 
foundations  of  all  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed,  and  approximated  very  near 
to  the  impious  tenets  of  the  pantheists, 
who  hold  that  the  universe,  as  consisting 
of  infinite  matter  and  infinite  power  of 
thought,  is  the  deity.  The  most  noted 
among  this  class  was  Peter  Pomponatius, 
a  philosopher  of  Mantua,  a  crafty  and 
arrogant  man,  who  has  left  us  many  writ- 
ings prejudicial  to  religion;8  yet  nearly 
all  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the 
Italian  universities  coincided  with  him  in 
sentiment.  When  pressed  by  the  Inqui- 
sitors, these  philosophers  craftily  discri- 
minated between  philosophical    truth   and 


Lettret,  tome  iv.  p.  3S1  ;  Launoi,  !),•  Faria  Fur- 
tuna  Arutotelit,  p.  225;  Leo.  Allatius,  l)c  Georgia,  p. 
391;  La  Croze,   Entretiens  rur  Divert  Sujett,  p, 

&c.    Joseph  Bianchini,  in  his  preface  to  hi-   I > 
Durhi  di    Tnsciun,    \c.    quoted    in   a  previous   note. 
Bracket's    Wit.    Critici    Vhikt.   torn.   iv.    p.    S2,    ftc. 
[It   was  not  only  the  respective  merits  of  these  two 
philosophers  which  was  debated  in  this  controvert 
principal   question   was,   which   of  their  sysfc  ins   was 
most  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
here  the   Platonic  most  certainly  des»  rved  the  prefer- 
ence,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  Pletho  and 
11    known   that    many  of  the    Opinions  of 

ad  directly  to  atheism.— Hhcf.    [On  the  cl 

ter  of  l'letho  and  on  this  contr  alio    Hal« 

lain,  ubi  siijini,  vol.  i.  p.  MS,  —  H. 

-arion-s    l.<  tt'  r.  in   the    // 

:   ,i  det  B       Lett,  torn    i    |     I        Thomaslus, 
Dfl  Sv  /'■  ripatetico,  In  his  Orati 

I    ■nil.  man--.    VaniUli  '''"'     •'"lin- 

■OQ'l  traii»l.  p.  -_'73.  \o   -/v. 

9  See  Brucker'a  But.   Crit.  P  **•  P-  ' •"• 
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theological ;  and  said  their  doctrines  were 
only  philosophically  true,  that  is,  accor- 
dant with  sound  reason ;  but  they  would 
not  deny  that  they  ought,  when  viewed 
theologically,  to  be  accounted  false.  On 
this  impudent  subterfuge,  Leo  X.  in  the 
Lateran  council  held  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, at  length  laid  restrictions. 

7.  In  France  and  Germany  the  philosophi- 
cal sects  of  Realists  and  Nominalists  had 
everywhere  fierce  contests  with  each  other, 
in  which  they  employed  not  only  ratiocina- 
tion and  argument,  but  also  accusations, 
penal  laws,  and  the  force  of  arms.  There 
was  scarcely  a  university  which  was  undis- 
turbed by  this  war.  In  most  places  how- 
ever the  Realists  were  more  powerful  than 
the  Nominalists,  or  the  Terminists  as  they 
were  also  called.1  In  the  university  of 
Paris,  so  long  as  John  Gerson  and  his  im- 
mediate pupils  lived,  the  Nominalists  were 
in  high  authority ;  but  when  these  were 
dead,  a.d.  1473,  Lewis  XL  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of 
Avranches  who  was  his  confessor,  prohi- 
bited the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  by  a 
severe  edict,  and  ordered  all  books  com- 
posed by  men  of  that  sect  to  be  seized  and 
locked  up  from  the  public.2  But  he  miti- 
gated his  decree  in  the  year  1474,  and 
allowed  some  books  of  the  Nominalists  to 
be  let  out  of  prison.3  And  in  the  year 
1481  he  restored  all  the  books  of  the 
Nominalists  to  liberty,  and  reinstated  the 
sect  in  its  former  privileges  and  honours 
in  the  university. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1 .  No  teacher  or  writer  of  any  eminence 
in  this  century  can  be  named  who  does  not 
plainly  and  greatly  lament  the  miserable 
state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  antici- 
pate its  ruin  unless  God  should  interpose 
for  its  rescue.  The  vices  and  faults  both 
of  the  prelates  and  of  the  other  clerical 
orders  were  so  manifest,  that  no  one  dared 
to  censure  such  complaints.  And  even 
prelates  of  the  highest  rank,  who  spent, 
their  lives  in  idleness  and  vice  of  every 


1  See  Briicker,  ubi  supra,  torn.  v.  p.  904  ;  Salabert's 
Philosophic/,  Nominalium  I'indicata,  cap.  i. ;  Baluze, 
Miscellanea,  torn.  iv.  p.  531,  ike.  ;  Argentre,  Collectio 
Documentor,  de  Novis  Erroribus,  torn.  i.  p.  220,  8:c. 

a  Jvfaude,  Additions  a  I' Hist,  de  Louis  XL  p.  203; 
Bulams,  Hid.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  G78,  705,  708, 
&c;  Launoi,  Hist.  Gymnasii  Kavarr.  in  his  Opp.  torn, 
iv.  par.  i.  p.  201,  378. 

*  Bula>us,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  710. 

4  The  documents  are  published  by  Salabert,  Philoso- 
]>hia  Nominal.  Vindicata,  cap.  i.  p.  101.  Add  Bullous, 
ubi  supra,  torn.  v.  p.  739,  747. 


kind,  were  obliged  to  hear  with  a  placid 
countenance,  and  even  to  commend  those 
bold  orators  who  publicly  maintained  that 
there  was  nothing  sound  in  either  the  head 
or  the  members  of  the  church,  and  who 
called  for  the  amputation  of  the  infected 
parts.  And  indeed  he  only  was  accounted 
an  honest  and  useful  man  who,  fearlessly 
and  vehemently,  declaimed  against  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  pontiff,  and  all  his 
adherents.5 

2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
the  Latin  church  had  two  heads  or  pon- 
tiffs, Boniface  IX.  at  Rome,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  resident  at  Avignon.  On  the  death 
of  Boniface  the  cardinals  of  his  party 
elected,  a.d.  1404,  Cosmat  de  Meliorati, 
who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  VII. G 
And  he  dying  after  two  years,  or  a.d. 
1406,  his  place  was  filled  by  Angelo  Cor- 
rari,  a  Venetian,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  XII.  Both  of  them  promised 
under  oath  that  they  would  voluntarily 
resign  the  pontificate  if  the  interests  of 
the  church  should  require  it,  and  they 
both  violated  their  promise.  Benedict 
XIII.  being  besieged  at  Avignon  by  the 
king  of  France,  a.d.  1408,  fled  into  Ca- 
talonia, his  native  province,  and  thence 
removed  to  Perpignan.  Hence  eight  or 
nine  cardinals  of  his  party,  finding  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  pontiff,  joined  the 
cardinals  of  the  party  of  Gregory  XII.  and 
in  conjunction  with  them,  in  order  to  put 


5  Flacius,  in  his  valuable  Catalogus  Testium  T'erila- 
tis,  has  collected  many  such  testimonies.  Still  more 
may  be  found  in  Peter  de  Alliaco's  tract  De  Reforma- 
tione  Ecclesice,  and  in  the  tract  of  Matthew  of  Cracovia, 
bishop  of  Worms,  De  Squaloribus  Romance  Curiae,  both 
of  which  tracts  were  published  by  Weissemburg,  at 
Basil,  1551  ;  likewise  in  the  same  Weissemburg's  An- 
tilogia  Romana,  Basil,  1555,  8vo  ;  in  Wolf's  Lectioncs 
Memorabiles,  torn.  i.  and  especially  in  the  Monumenta 
Medii  Mm,  by  Walch,  where  we  have,  torn.  i.  fascic.  i. 
p.  1,  the  tracts  De  Squaloribus  Curice  Romance,  and  p. 
101,  the  Gravamina  Nationis  German,  adversus  Curium 
Romanam,  Joanni  Cardinali  S.  Angeli,  Nicol/ii  V. 
Pontificis  Rom.  Legato,  exJiibita  ;  and  p.  15G,  Junter- 
berg's  tract,  De  Kegligentia  Prcelatorum,  besides  many 
of  the  speeches  made  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
which  are  in  the  second  fasciculus,  and  are  of  a  similar 
import.  Even  at  the  council  of  Constance  itself,  which 
assembled  to  reform  the  church  and  in  which  so  many 
testimonies  were  exhibited  of  its  corrupt  state,  there 
were  present  a  great  number  of  buffoons,  prostitutes, 
and  public  girls  (joculatores,  meretrices,  and  virgines 
publicac).  See  the  Diarium  Belli  Hussitici,  in  Lud- 
wig's  Reliquice  Manuscript,  torn.  vi.  p.  127. —  Schl.  [and 
Von  der  Hardt's  Concilium  Constantiense,  vol.  v.  par. 
ji.  p.  50,  Geb.  Dacherius  closes  his  enumeration  of 
the  persons  present  at  the  council,  taken  by  order  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  this  notice — "  Mulieres 
communes  quas  rcperi  in  domibus,  et  ultra  et  non 
minus,  exceptis  aliis,  dcc." — R. 

0  Besides  the  common  writers  see  especially,  in  re- 
gard to  Innocent  VII.  Aretinus,  Epistolce,  lib.  i.  ep. 
iv.  v.  p.  6,  19,  21,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  p.  30,  and  Calluccius 
Sahitatus,  Epistolce,  lib.  ii.  ep.  i.  p.  1,  or  p.  18,  ed. 
Florence ;  in  regard  to  Gregory,  the  same  Aretinus, 
EpistoUs,  lib.  ii.  ep.  iii.  p.  32,  ep.  vii.  p.  39,  41,  51,  lib. 
ii.  ep.  xvii.  p.  54,  5G,  59  ;  Lami,  Delicice  Erudito*-.  torn. 
x.  p.  494. 
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an  end  to  the  protracted  schism,  appointed 
a  council  of  the  whole  church  to  be  held 
at  Pisa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  ad.  1409. 
But  this  council,  which  was  designed  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  church, 
unexpectedly  inflicted  a  new  wound.  On 
the  fifth  of  June  it  passed  a  heavy  sen- 
tence on  each  of  the  pontiffs;  for  it 
declared  both  of  them  to  be  heretical,  per- 
jured, obstinate,  and  unworthy  of  any 
honours,  and  excommunicated  them  from 
the  church.  And  in  their  place,  on  the 
26th  of  June  the  council  created  Peter  de 
Candia  sovereign  pontiff,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Alexander  V.1  But  the  two 
pontiffs  spurned  the  decrees  of  this  council, 
and  continued  still  to  perform  their  func- 
tions. Benedict  held  a  council  at  Perpig- 
nan,  and  Gregory  assembled  another  at 
Austria  [Cividad  di  Frioul],2  near  Aqui- 
leia ;  but  fearing  the  resentments  of  the 
Venetians,  he  went  first  to  Cajeta,  where 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  then  fled 
a.d.  1412  to  Rimini. 

3.  The  church  was  thus  divided  between 
three  ponciffs,  who  fiercely  assailed  each 
other  with  reciprocal  excommunications, 
reproaches,  and  maledictions.  Alexander 
V.  who  was  elected  in  the  council  of  Pisa, 
died  at  Bologna  a.d.  1410. 3  The  sixteen 
cardinals  who  were  present  in  the  city  im- 
mediately filled  his  place  with  Balthasar 
Cossa,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XXIII.  a  man  destitute  of  principle 


1  See  Lenfant's  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Amsterd. 
1724,  lto;  Pagi,  Breviariwn  Pontif.  Roma  nor.  torn.  iv. 
p.  350 ;  Bossuet,  Defensio  Decreti  Cleri  GalUcani  de 
Poteitate  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  Sec.  and  elsewhere. — 
[The  Italian  Romanists  generally  hold  that  this  coun- 
cil was  not  an  oecumenical  one ;  and  the  French  as 
generally  hold  or  at  least  held  the  opposite  view,  that  it 
was  a  general  council  and  the  pope  elected  hy  it  the 
true  pope.  That  the  French  clergy  of  the  present  day  do 
not  entertain  these  views  and  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  well-known  school  of  Bossuet  on  this  and  on  kin- 
dred questions,  seems  more  than  prohablc  from  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  related  in  his  Diary  in 
France,  Lond.  1845.  According  to  him  there  is  now 
no  party  in  the  national  church  of  France  in  favour  of 
the  once  boasted  "Galilean  liberties,"  for  which  so 
keen  a  contest  was  waged  by  the  French  ecclesiastics 
of  the  17th  century  against  the  ultramontane  party. — Ii. 

*  Lcnfant  ( Hist,  da  Candle  <■'<■  Pise,  tonic  i.  p.  295) 
says,  the  place  of  this  council  was  Cividad  di  Prion]  and 
I.  dine,  towns  two  miles  apart  in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia, 
in  the  Venetian  states.— 3/ur. 

>  Alexander  committed  two  faults  which  very  much 
I  his  cause.  Se  published  a  bull  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Mendicants  in  regard  to  hearing  conf 
which  was  so  offensive  to  the  secular  clergy  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  university  of  Paris,  that  under  the  coun- 
tenanoe  of  the  king  they  set  themselve  i  against  it ;  and 

in-,  -m tor,  John  xxn.  found  it  necessary  to  repeal 

it.  in  the  next  place,  bj  the  advice  of  the  cardinal 
legate  of  Bologna,  Bslthssar  of  Coosa,  he  ventur  i  I  i 
go  to  Koine,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Lewis,  king 
of  Naples,  to  gain  the  victory  over  bis  enemy,  King 
Ladislaus.     Under  him  llkewl  e  a  cardinal  wa  i  allowed 

to  hold  many  benefices,  three  or  four  desv i 

many  presbytersbip  ,b  ral  bishoprics.— ScA£ 


and  of  piety.1  From  this  v/ar  of  the  pon- 
tiffs vast  evils  arose,  which  affected  both 
the  church  and  the  state.  Hence  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  the  king  of  France,  and 
other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  spared 
no  pains  dr  expense  to  restore  harmony  and 
bring  the  church  again  under  one  head. 
The  pontiffs  could  not  be  persuaded  at  all 
to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  before 
their  own  glory,  so  that  no  course  re- 
mained but  to  assemble  a  general  council 
of  the  whole  church  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  great  controversy.  Such  a  council, 
John  XXIII.  being  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  Sigismund  and  hoping  that  it 
would  favour  his  cause,  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Constance  a.d.  1414.  In  this  coun- 
cil were  present  the  pontiff  John,  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  many  princes  of  Germany, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe  and  of  the  republics.5 

4.  The  principal  object  of  this  great 
council  was  to  extinguish  the  discord  be- 
tween the  pontiffs,  and  this  they  success- 
fully accomplished.  For  having  established 
by  two  solemn  decrees  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sessions,  that  a  pontiff  is  subject  to  a 
council  of  the  whole  church,  and  having; 
most  carefully  vindicated  the  authority  of 
councils,6  they  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.d. 


■*  History  represents  him  as  a  great  villain,  and  in 
the  council  of  Constance  he  was  accused,  among  other 
crimes,  of  procuring  the  death  of  his  predecessor  with 
poison.  His  persecution  of  Ladislaus,  whom  he  very 
unseasonably  excommunicated,  and  offended  still  more 
by  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  him,  obliged  him  to 
court  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  by 
a  master-piece  of  policy  induced  him  to  call  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance. —  Schl. 

5  The  Acts  of  this  celebrated  council  were  published 
in  six  volumes,  fol.  by  Von  dcr  Hardt,  Francfort,  1700, 
an  elaborate  work  yet  imperfect  ;  for  very  many  Acts 
are  wanting  in  it,  while  many  Acts  arc  inserted  which 
might  have  been  omitted.  Lenfant  composed  an  i  I 
history  of  this  council  in  French,  which  was  printed,  2d 
ed.  Amsterd.  1728,  4to  [also  in  English,  2  vols.  -lto. — 
Mw.]  A  Supplement  to  it,  composed  however  with 
little  judgment,  was  added  by  Bourgeois  du  Chastenet, 
an  advocate  of  Paris,  entitled  Nouvelle  Bistoire  die 
Concile  de  Constance,  on  I' on  fait  voir  combii  n  la 
France  a  contribue  a  I'  Extinction  du  Schiltne,  Paris, 
1718,  4to.  [The  student  should  also  read  carefully  the 
admirable  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council 
and  the  relative  extracts  from  the  original  sources,  In 
sec.  130  of  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch,  &c.  Cunningham's 
transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 07,  Sec. — R. 

a  Concerning  these  two  celebrated  decrees  which  are 
extremely  hateful  to  the  pontiffs,  see    Natalia  Alexan- 
der's Hiit.  Eccles.  ssec.  xv.  diss.  Iv.;  Bossuet's  D 
Sentential  Cleri  GaUicani  de  Potentate  Eccles.  torn.  ii. 
p.  2,  23,  Sec.  and  Lenfant's  Diss.  Uistorique  it  Apologk' 
tique  pour  Jean  Gerson  <t   Concile  di-  Constanc  .  an- 
nexed to  his   History  of  that  council.     [The  second 
decree  of  the  6th  of   April  repeats   the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  first,  or  that  of  the  30th  of  March,  and  is 
as  follows :  "  iiae  sanota  synodus  Constantiem 
oerale  concilium  faciens,  pro  extirpatlone  Lpsius 
matis,  ct  unions  et  reformatione  ecclesisa  Dei  In  capito 
et  in  memorial  &c.  ordinal,  deflnit,  d<  i  ■  rait,  >  *.  d< 

dtur.     Et  primo  declarat,  quod  i|>-a  in  Splritu 
Bancto  Legitime  oongregata,  concilium 
et  ecolesiam  catholicam  repr     anl  tatem  a 

Christo    Immediate  babet,  cul  quilibet    cujuscunque 
status  vel  dignitatis  etl  un  -t.it.  obedire 
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1415,  removed  John  XXIII.  from  the  pon- 
tificate on  account  of  various  offences  and 
crimes ;'  for  lie  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
council  to  resign  the  pontificate  and  yet 
had  withdrawn  himself  by  flight.  Gregory 
XII.  voluntarily  resigned  his  pontificate  on 
the  4th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  through 
Charles  de  Malatesta.  And  Benedict  XIII. 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1417,  was  deprived  of 
his  rank  as  pontiff  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  council.  After  these  transactions,  on 
the  11th  of  November,  a.d.  1417,  Otto  de 
Colonna  was  elected  pontiff  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  cardinals,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  XIII. 
who  resided  at  Perpignan  resisted  indeed, 
and  claimed  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  a 
pontiff  till  his  death  a.d.  1423;  and  after 
the  death  of  this  obstinate  man,  under  the 
auspices  of  Alphonsus,  king  of  Sicily,  2Egi- 
dius  Mugnos,  a  Spaniard,  was  appointed  by 
only  two  cardinals  to  succeed  him.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VIII.  and 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
pontiff;  but  in  the  year  1429  he  was  per- 
suaded to  resign  the  government  of  the 
church  entirely  to  Martin  V. 

5.  The  acts  passed  in  this  council  for 
the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  heretics 
are  not  equally  commendable,  and  some  of 
them  are  wholly  inexcusable.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  council  great  religious  com- 
motions  had  arisen  in  several  countries,  and 
especially  in  Bohemia.  At  Prague  lived 
and  taught  with  much  applause  John  Huss, 
an  eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  professor  of  theology 
in  the  university,  and  those  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  church.  He  preached 
vehemently  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
of  all  ranks ;  and  numerous  others  did  so 


tenetur  in  his  quae  pertinent  ad  fidem  et  extirpationem 
dicti  schismatis,  et  reformationem  dicta?  ecclesise  in 
capite  et  in  membris.  Item  declarat,  quod  quicunqtie 
cujuscunque  conditionis,  status,  dignitatis,  etiam  si 
papalis,  qui  mandatis,  statutis  seu  ordinationibus,  aut 
preeceptis  hujus  sacra?  synodi  et  cujuscunque  alterius 
concilii  generalis  legitime  congiegati,  super  prannissis, 
seu  ad  ea  pertinentibus,  factis,  vel  faciendis,  obedire 
contumaciter  contempserit,  nisi  resipuerit,  condignce 
pocnitentiie  subjiciatur,  et  debite  puniatur,  etiam  ad  alia 
juris  subsidia  (si  opus  fuerit)  recurrendo." 

The  decree  then  goes  on  to  forbid  Pope  John  from 
dissolving  or  removing  the  council  to  any  other  place 
without  its  consent,  or  from  withdrawing  any  of  his 
officers  and  servants  from  attending  on  the  council  so 
long  as  it  shall  remain  at  Constance.  It  further  de- 
clares null  and  void  all  censures,  deprivations  of  office, 
&c.  passed,  or  that  might  be  passed  by  the  said  pope, 
upon  any  persons  whatever  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
council,  bee  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  258,  259. 
— Mur. 

1  The  crimes  of  this  pope  arc  laid  down  in  certain 
articles  in  Von  dcr  Hardt's  Acta  Concilii  Constant. 
tom.  iv.  p.  19G,  among  which  are  the  following:  Simony, 
extortion,  poisoning,  adultery,  incest,  the  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  bulls,  &c. —  Scht.  [See  the  articles 
at  large  in  Ilarduin,  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  343,  >S:c.  and 
the  judgment  of  the  council  upon  them,  ibid.  p.  376*. 
— Mur. 


in  that  age,  nor  did  any  good  man  disap- 
prove of  it.  He  likewise  endeavoured, 
after  the  year  1408,  to  detach  the  univer- 
sity from  the  interests  of  Gregory  XII. 
whom  Bohemia  acknowledged  as  pontiff. 
This  gave  great  offence  to  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  who 
adhered  to  the  interests  of  Gregory.  Hence 
arose  great  hostility  between  Huss  and  the 
archbishop,  which  the  former  sustained  and 
increased  by  his  discourses  against  the 
Romish  court  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

6.  To  these  first  causes  of  hatred  against 
Huss,  which  might  easily  have  been  sur- 
mounted, others  were  added  of  greater  mag- 
nitude. First,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Realists 
in  philosophy,  and  therefore  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  of  the  age  goaded  and  pressed 
the  Nominalists  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
yet  their  number  was  very  considerable  in 
the  university  of  Prague,  and  their  influence 
was  not  small.2  Afterwards  in  the  year 
1408,  it  was  by  his  influence  that  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Germans  and 
Bohemians,  respecting  the  number  of  votes 
[each  was  to  have  in  the  university],  the 
decision  was  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians. 
By  the  laws  of  the  university  it  was  or- 
dained that  in  the  academic  discussions  the 
Bohemians  should  have  three  votes,  and 
the  other  three  nations  but  one.  The  uni- 
versity was  then  divided  into  four  nations, 
three  of  which,  the  Bavarian,  Polish,  and 
Saxon,  were  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  German  nation.  The  usage 
had  been  that  the  Germans,  who  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Bohemians  in  numbers,  gave 
three  votes  and  the  Bohemians  but  one. 
Huss  therefore  either  from  partiality  to  his 
country  or  from  his  hatred  to  the  Xomi- 
nalists,  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans preferred  before  the  Realists,  obtained, 
by  means  of  the  vast  influence  at  court 
which  his  eloquence  gave  him,  a  decree 
that  the  Germans  should  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  three  votes  and  should  con- 
tent themselves  with  one.3  This  result  of 
a  long  contest  so  offended  the  Germans  that 
a  great  multitude  of  them  with  the  rector 
of  the  university,  John  Hoffman,  at  their 


2  There  is  a  letter  of  the  Nominalists  to  Lewis  VI. 
king  of  France,  in  Baluze's  Miscelktnea,  torn.  iv.  p. 
534,  which  says  : — "  Lcgimus  Nominates  expulsos  de 
Bohemia  eo  tempore,  quo  haretici  voluerunt  Boheini- 
cum  regnum  suis  hacresibus  inficere.  Quum  dicti  ha?re- 
tici  non  posscnt  disputando  superare,  impetraverunt  ab 
Abisseslao  ( Wenceslao')  principe  Bohemia?,  ut  guberna- 
rentur  studia  Pragensia  ritu  Parisiensium.  Quo  edicto 
coacti  sunt  supradicti  Nominales  Pragma  eivitatcm 
relinquere,  et  se  transtulerunt  ad  Lipzicam  civitatem, 
et  ibidem  Universitatern  erexcrunt  solcmnissiniam." 

3  According  to  some  statements,  by  the  royal  ordi- 
nance of  Jan.  18,  1401),  "three  votes  were  given  to  the 
Bohemians  instead  of  one,  and  to  the  Germans  three, 
as  had  hitherto  been."  See  Gieseler's  Text-book  by 
Cunningham,  vol.  iii.  p.  344,  note  7. — Mur. 
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head,  left  the  university  of  Prague  and  re- 
tired to  Leipsic,  where  Frederick  the  Wise, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  [or  rather  Frederick 
the  Warlike,  margrave  of  Meissen], 1  founded 
a  university  on  their  account  in  the  year 
1409.  This  event  contributed  much  to 
increase  the  odium  against  IIuss  and  to 
v/ork  his  ruin.  The  Germans  being  ejected 
from  Prague,  Huss  inveighed  more  freely 
than  before  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  also  publicly  preached  and  recommended 
the  opinions  and  the  books  of  John  Wick- 
lifFe,  the  Englishman.  Being  accused  be- 
fore John  XXIII.  in  the  year  1410,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pontiff.  But  he 
despised  this  thunder,  and  both  orally  and 
afterwards  in  various  writings  continued  to 
chastise  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  with 
the  applause  of  great  numbers.2 

7.  lie  was  a  good  man  and  a  lover  of  real 
piety,  though  perhaps  sometimes  over  ar- 
dent and  not  sufficiently  prudent.  Being 
summoned  to  the  council  of  Constance  and 
"being  protected  by  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  he  went  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  his  innocence, 
and  of  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  charge 
that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Roman 
church.  And  certainly  he  had  not  departed 
in  things  of  any  moment  from  the  religion 
of  his  time,  but  had  only  inveighed  se- 
verely against  the  pontiffs,  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the 
monks,  which  was  a  common  practice  at 
that  day  and  was  daily  done  in  the  council 
of  Constance  itself.  Yet  his  enemies,  who 
were  numerous  both  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
council,  managed  the  procedure  against  him 
so  artfully  and  successfully,  that  in  violation 
of  (he  public  faith  he  was  cast  into  prison ; 
and  when  he  would  not  at  the  command  of 
the  council  confess  guilt,  he  was  adjudged 
a  heretic  and  burned  alive  on  the  6th  day 
of  July,  a.d.  1415.  Full  of  faith  and  the 
love  of  God  he  sustained  this  punishment 
with  admirable  constancy.3     The  same  un- 


1   Moslie'un   says  that   Frederictu    Sapient,    Saxonus 
Septemvir,  establish)  d  the  university  of  Leipoic  in  the 

;.  ■   ,■  [409.     This  was  i    rtainly  a  slip  of  memory  in  the 

Mb  old  man.  it  was  no  Frederick  the  Wise  but 
Frederick  the  Warlike  who  established  the  university 
of  Leipeie;  anal  ashen  he  metitatod  it  he  iras  only 
Margrave  i<i'  >i  iseea  and  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  not 
-,  to  which  dignity  ha  did  net  attain  till  the  death 
of  Albreeht  ill  duke  of  Wittcmbur^,  without  issue, 
vn.  1423.  -Sr/il.  [Historians  differ  much  in  their 
accounts  of  tin-  number  of  Serasnna  who  retired  from 
the  uni'.i  r-ity  of  Prague  open  this  Tirmthm  £n<  \b 
Sylvia  '.   TrUhamius  and  others  2,ooo, 

Dubraidui  24,000,  Lupaouu  14,000,  Lauda,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  86,000.    -Mm/. 

*  8oe  Byalnius,  Diarium  BtUt  II  i  itici,  in  Lu 
Beliquim  ,i/./////.<  i  Iptora  m.  t  ■  'in.  \i.  p,  |J7. 

;i  Learn nd  men  he.  i  tor  the  causes  ef  se 

oruelasent  paeeed  apoa  John  ttuaeandhis 

oompauionsi  nor  do  they  find  them  altfa  .•  In  I 


I  nions  or  in  his  life  and  conduct.  Hence  they  concluded 
that  he  was  unrighteously  oppressed  by  his  enemies. 
And  the  conclusion  of  these  excellent  men  is  most 
just;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  whence  arose  the 
readiness  of  the  Fathers  assembled  at  Constance  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  a  heretic  on  this  good  man,  who 
by  no  means  merited  it.  I.  By  his  discourses  and  his 
writings  Huss  had  produced  very  great  commotion  in 
Bohemia,  and  had  excited  vast  odium  against  the  whole 
sacred  order,  among  the  people.  And  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  and  the  monks,  could  readily  see  that  if  this 
man  should  return  to  his  country,  and  should  go  on  to 
write  and  to  teach,  they  must  lose  their  honours,  influ- 
ence, and  emoluments.  And  therefore  they  strove  to 
thj  utmost,  and  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  nor 
labour  with  his  judges,  to  persuade  them  to  destroy  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  Byzinius,  in  his  Diarium  llus- 
siticum,  p.  135  (in  Ludwig's  Retiquice,  torn,  vi.)  says: — 
"  Clerus  perversus  prascipue  in  regno  Boemue  et  mar- 
chionatu  Moraviae  condemnationem  ipsius  (Hussi), 
contributione  pecuniarum  et  modis  aliis  diversis  procu- 
ravit,  et  ad  ipsius  consensit  interitum."  And  in  page 
150  he  says:  "  Clerus  perversus  regni  Bohemics  et  mar- 
chionatus  Moravian,  et  precipue  Episcopi,  Abbatcs, 
Canonici,  plebani  et  rtdigiosi,  ipsius  iideles  ac  salutife- 
ras  admonitiones,  adhortationes,  ipsorum  pompam, 
symoniam,  avaritiam,  fornicationem  vitoeque  detestan- 
de  abominationem  detegentes,  ferre  non  valendo,  pecu- 
niarum contributiones  ad  ipsius  extinctionem  faciendo 
procurarunt."  II.  In  the  council  itself  there  were 
many  individuals  of  influence  and  power  who  thought 
themselves  greatly  injured  by  Huss,  an.',  who  were 
willing  to  avenge  those  injuries  by  the  death  of  the 
good  man.  IIuss,  being  a  Realist,  had  rendered  him- 
felt  extremely  odious  to  the  Nominalists.  And  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  his  principal  judge;  were  Nominalists, 
and  especially  the  oracle  of  the  council,  John  Gerson, 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  Nominalists  and  an 
enemy  of  Huss.  These  rejoiced  to  have,  in  the  person 
of  Huss,  a  man  on  whom  they  could  take  revenge  more 
sweet  than  life  itself.  The  Nominalists  in  their  letter 
to  Lewis,  king  of  France  (in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  torn, 
iv.  p.  531),  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  Huss  fell  by 
the  hand  and  efforts  of  their  sect.  "  Suscitavit  Dens 
doctores  Catholicos,  Petrum  de  Allyaco,  Johannem  de 
Gersonno,  et  alios  quamplures  doctissimos  viros  Nomi- 
nales,  qui  convocati  ad  concilium  Constantiense,  ad 
quod  citati  fuerant  hteretici,  et  nominatim,  Hieronymua 

et  Johannes, dictos  hrereticos  per  quadraginta  dies 

disputando  superaverunt."  That  it  was  really  so,  the 
history  of  the  council  of  Constance  shows.  The  hosti- 
lity at.  that  time  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nomi- 
nalists was  deadly.  Each  sect  on  every  occasion  that 
offered,  accused  the  other  of  heresy  and  impiety  and 
inflicted  punishment  accordingly.  The  Nominalists  at 
Constance  condemned  IIuss  a  Realist ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Realists  condemned  John  de  Wesalia  a  No- 
minalist, in  the  year  1479.  Seethe  Examen  Magistrate 
ac  Theologicak  M*g.  Juh.  de  Wesalia,  in  Ortuinus  Gra- 
tiu3,  Fasciculus  llerum  Expetrndarum  et  Fugiendar. 
Colon.  1535,  p.  1G3.  I  will  transcribe  from  this  Exa- 
men a  memorable  passage,  illustrative  of  the  deadly  feud 
between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists,  p.  1G6*,  b.:  — 
"  Q,uis  nisi  ipse  diabolus  seminavit  illam  rf sealant  v. -A  r 
philosophos  et  inter  theologos,  ut  tauta  sit  di- 
etiam  animorum,  inter  diversa  opinantes  ?  Adeo  ut  si 
universalia  quisquam  realia  negaverit,  cxistimetur  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum  peccavis-e.  immo  suramo  et  maximo 
peccato  plenus  creditur  contra  Deum,  contra  rvligionem, 
contra  justitiam,  contra  omnem  poll  tiara  graviter  deli- 
quisse.  Undo  hsec  cavitas  mantis*  aiel  a  diaholo,  qui 
phaataeiae  noeteaa  illudit."  III.  These  in  other  re- 
spects  excellent   and   devout    men.    Ilu.,s   and  .1. 

bura  d  with  hatred  Against  1 1 1< •  Germane.    This  hatred 
they  publicly  confessed   at    Pra  fue,  it  accompanied 
them  to  Constance,  and  they  did  not  disguiae  11  ; 
the  council.    Thaod.   de   Mm.    lm  Johan. 

XXIII.  (in  Hardt's  Acta  ConcUti  Contttmi.  torn.  ii.  a, 
450): — "  bnproperabat  etlam  la  publico  klcmannis 
dicendo,  quod  eesent  pi  mraptue  I  et  vellent  ubique 
per  erbem  dominari.  Sicque  factum  full 
Boemla,  ui.i  vahmtes  ethun  dominari  m  manni,  vio- 
leater  eidnde  rapolal  1 1  male  tractati  fuie  ent.  '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Germans,  mindful  of  the  injuries  they 
had  received  at  Prague,  cone  Ived  the  most  violent 
hatred  agatnal  sheas  men.  Yet  the  influence  of  the 
Gasman!  was  vary  pn  al  In  the  council*  tnd  who  oaa 
doubt  that   t  .    .  I  that    Influei  I  their 
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happy  fate  was  borne  with  the  same  pious 
fortitude  and  constancy  by  Jerome  of 
Prague,  the  companion  of  John  Huss,  who 
had  come  to  Constance  to  support  and  aid 
his  friend.  He  at  first  through  fear  of 
death  yielded  to  the  mandates  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  renounced  those  opinions  which  the 
council  had  condemned  in  him  ;  but  being 
retained  still  in  prison  he  resumed  courage, 
again  avowed  those  opinions,  and  was  there- 
fore committed  to  the  flames  on  the  30th  of 
May,  a.d.  1416. l 

adversaries  ?  IV.  Finally,  the  very  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Frague,  John  Hoffman,  who  together  with 
the  German  nation  had  been  driven  from  Prague  by 
Huss,  and  who  was  his  principal  enemy,  was  made 
bishop  of  Misnia  1413,  and  held  a  high  place  among  the 
representatives  of  the  German  church  in  this  council ; 
and  undoubtedly  he  was  an  unlucky  star  to  Huss  in  it. 

Although  these  were  the  real  causes  of  the  condem- 
nation of  Huss,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  there  appeared 
one  mark  of  a  heretic  in  him,  for  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  that  age  he  might  with  some  colour  of  justice 
be  condemned.  I  refer  to  his  inflexible  obstinacy,  which 
the  Romish  church  usually  regards,  even  in  those  who 
err  very  little,  as  the  most  grievous  heresy.  Huss  was 
commanded  by  this  council,  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  whole  church,  to  confess  his  faults  and  to 
abjure  his  errors.  He  most  pertinaciously  refused  to 
do  this  unless  first  convinced  of  error.  Thus  he  re- 
sisted the  Catholic  church ;  he  wished  the  church  to 
show  a  reason  for  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  and 
he  not  obscurely  signified  that  the  church  might  be  in 
an  error.  This  indeed  was  a  great  crime  and  intolera- 
ble heresy.  For  a  true  son  of  the  church  ought  to 
subject  his  own  judgment  and  pleasure  without  reserve 
to  the  will  of  his  mother,  and  to  believe  firmly  that  she 
could  not  possibly  err.  The  Romish  church  indeed 
had  for  many  ages  followed  Pliny's  principle:  Epist. 
lib.  x.  ep.  xcvii.  p.  495,  where  he  says  : — "  Perseverantes, 
duci  jussi.  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  esset 
quod'  faterentur,  pervicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  ob- 
stinatioaem  debere  punh-i."  [For  the  Life  of  Huss  see 
Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  i. ;  Middleton's 
Biographia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  &c. — Mur.  [The 
student  should  read  with  care  sec.  119  of  Gieseler's 
Lehrbuch,  &c.  Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  341, 
&c.  which  presents  a  concise  view  of  these  transactions. 
See  also  The  Reformers  before  (lie  Reformation,  by  Emile 
de  Bonnechose,  translated  from  the  French  by  C. 
Mackenzie,  Edin.  1844,  2  vols.  This  interesting  work 
treats  exclusively  of  Huss  and  Jerome  and  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  will  amply  repay  a  perusal.  The 
evangelical  author  followed  it  up  by  publishing  a  French 
version  from  the  Latin  of  Huss's  Letters,  amounting  to 
above  seventy,  which  has  also  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  entitled,  Letters  of  John 
Huss,  written  during  his  Exile  and  Imprisonment,  with 
Luther's  Preface,  Edin.  1846.  But  the  most  satisfac- 
tory source  of  information  respecting  this  venerable 
mai  tyr  and  his  companion  in  suffering  must  ever  be, 
his  own  writings  with  the  contemporary  documents,  as 
they  have  been  carefully  collected  in  that  valuable 
work. —  Historia  ct  Monuments  Jo.  Huss  atque  Hier. 
Pragenm,  &c.  Nuremb.  1558,  and  again,  with  consi- 
derable additions,  in  1715,  2  vol?,  fol. — R. 

1  For  the  history  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  see  Gilpin's 
Lives  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  i.  and  Middleton's  Biogra- 
phia  Evangel,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c. — Mur.  [The  name  of 
this  celebrated  martyr  was  Jerome  Faulfisch  ;  for  in- 
formation respecting  him  sec  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  note. — R. 

8  The  forty-five  articles  extracted  from  Wickliffe's 
writings  and  condemned  by  the  council,  may  be  seen 
in  all  the  collections  of  councils  ;  e.  g.  Harduin's  Con- 
eiliu,  torn.  viii.  p.  229,  &c. —  Mur.  [They  are  also  to  be 
found  with  several  other  documents  relative  to  Huss, 
in  a  very  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  public 
papers,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the 
church,  and  demanding  such  a  reform,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Luther.     It  is  entitled,  Fasciculus  Rerum  Est- 


8.  Before  Huss  and  Jerome  were  con- 
demned by  the  council,  John  Wiekliffe, 
who  was  considered  and  not  unjustly  as 
their  teacher,  was  pronounced  infamous  and 
condemned  by  a  decree  of  these  fathers. 
For  on  the  4th  clay  of  May  a.d.  1415,  the 
council  declared  a  number  of  opinions  ex- 
tracted from  his  writings  to  be  abominable, 
and  ordered  all  his  books  to  be  destroyed 
and  his  bones  to  be  burned.2  Not  long 
after,  on  the  14th  of  June  they  passed  the 
famous  decree  that  the  sacred  supper  should 
be  administered  to  the  laity  in  the  element 
of  bread  alone,  forbidding  communion  in 
both  the  elements.  For  in  the  preceding 
year  1414,  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  curate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  at  Prague,  by  the 
instigation  of  a  Parisian  doctor,  Peter  of 
Dresden,  had  begun  to  celebrate  the  com- 
munion in  both  elements  at  Prague,  and  a 
number  of  other  parishes  had  followed  his 
example.3  The  subject  being  brought  before 
the  council  by  one  of  the  Bohemian  bishops, 
they  deemed  this  heresy  deserving  of  rebuke. 
By  this  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
the  communion  of  the  laity  in  one  element 
obtained  the  force  and  authority  of  a  law 
in  the  Romish  church. 

9.  In  the  same  year  the  council  included 
in  the  list  of  execrable  errors  or  heresies, 
the  opinion  of  John  Petit,  a  Parisian  theo- 
logian, of  the  lawfulness  even  in  any  private 
person  of  killing  a  tyrant ;  but  they  did  not 
name  the  author  of  the  opinion  because  he 
was  supported  by  very  powerful  patrons. 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  employed  assas- 
sins in  the  year  1407  to  murder  Lewis,  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  A  great  contest  ensued, 
and  Petit,  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  man, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
at  Paris;  and  in  order  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, he  maintained  that  it  is  no  sin  to 
destroy  a  tyrant  without  a  trial  of  his 
cause,  by  force  or  fraud  or  in  any  other 
manner,  and  even  if  the  persons  doing  it 
are  bound  to  him  by  an  oath  or  covenant. 


petendarum  et  Fugiendarum,  Sec.  and  was  published  at 
Cologne  in  1535,  fol.  by  Ortuinus  Gratius.  But  a 
greatly  enlarged  edition,  containing  a  number  of  pieces 
never  before  printed,  was  published  at  London  in  1690 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Brown,  in  two  volumes,  fol. —  li. 

3  Byzinius,  Diarium  Belli  Hussit.y.  124.  [Peter  of 
Dresden  had  studied  at  Prague,  and  had  been  driven 
thence  with  the  other  Germans.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  from  Saxony,  on  account  of  his  embracing 
and  disseminating  Waldensian  doctrines,  and  now 
returned  again  to  Prague.  He  acted  the  part  of  a 
schoolmaster  there,  and  was  the  friend  of  Huss  and 
Jerome.  The  proper  name  of  Jacobellus  was  Jacobus, 
the  first  being  a  nick-name.  The  opposition  made  to 
his  administering  the  communion  in  both  elements, 
only  rendered  him  more  zealous  ;  so  that  his  party  in- 
creased and  had  numerous  adherents,  not  only  at 
Prague  but  throughout  Bohemia.  Yet  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  lived  till  a.u. 
1429.  His  writings  are  in  Von  der  Hardt's  Acta  Con- 
cilii  Constant,  torn,  iii.—  Mur. 
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By  a  tyrant  however  Petit  did  not  under- 
stand the  sovereign  of  a  nation,  but  a 
powerful  citizen  who  abuses  his  resources 
to  the  ruin  of  his  king  and  country.1  The 
university  of  Paris  passed  a  stern  and  severe 
sentence  upon  the  author  of  so  dangerous 
an  opinion.  The  council  after  several  con- 
sultations passed  sentence,  without  naming 
the  author  of  the  opinion.  But  the  new 
pontiff,  Martin  V.  through  fear  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  would  not  ratify  even  this 
mild  sentence  of  the  council.2 

10.  After  these  and  some  other  trans- 
actions, the  council  proceeded  avowedly  to 
the  subject  of  reforming  the  pontiffs  and 
the  whole  sacred  order,  or  a  reformation  of 
the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  as  the 
language  of  that  age  was.  For  all  Europe 
saw  the  need  of  such  a  reformation,  and 
most  ardently  wished  for  it.  Nor  did  the 
council  deny  that  it  was  chiefly  for  this 
important  object  they  had  been  called 
together.  But  the  cardinals  and  principal 
men  of  the  Romish  court,  for  whose  interest 
especially  it  was  that  the  disorders  of  the 
church  should  remain  untouched,  craftily 
urged  and  brought  the  majority  to  believe, 
that  a  business  of  such  magnitude  could  not 
be  managed  advantageously  without  first 
electing  a  new  pontiff.  But  the  new  head 
of  the  church,  Martin  V.  abused  his  power 
to  elude  the  design  of  reforming  the  church, 
and  manifested  by  his  commands  and  edicts 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  church  to  be  purged 
and  restored  to  a  sound  state.  Therefore 
on  the  22d  of  April  a.d.  1418,  the  council 
after  deliberating  three  years  and  six 
months  broke  up,  leaving  their  business 
unfinished,  and  assigned  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  which  all  men  devoutly  prayed 
for,  to  a  council  to  be  called  at  the  end  of 
five  years. 

1 1 .  Martin  V.  being  admonished  on  the 
subject,  after  a  long  delay  appointed  this 
other  council  to  be  held  at  Pavia,  and 
afterwards  removed  it  to  Siena  and  lastly 
to  Basil.  But  in  the  very  commencement 
of  it,  on  the  21st  of  Feb.  1431  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  month  of  March  by 
Gabriel  Condolmerus,  a  Venetian  and  bishop 
of  Siena,  who  took  the  name  of  Eugene  IV. 
He  sanctioned  all  that  Martin  had  decreed 


i  This  is  manifest  from  the  oration  of  Petit  which 
Lcnfant  nss  subjoined  to  his  Hilt,  flu   Concile  "'<     Pi 
tome  i>.  p.  •'{'••'t,  <Vc.    Sec  Lyserus.  Dm  •  ■/.  <iu>t  memo- 
nam  Joh.  Bursrundiet  Doctrvnam  ./<>'/.  Parviae  Cad* 
Perduellium  rindieat,  Wittemb.  1735,  4to. 

e  Bulssus,  liisi.  dead.  Pari*  torn.  r.  p.  118,  &o. 
and  many  other  passages;  Argentrc,  CoUectto  Judicior. 
ii  tfbvit  Errortbut,  took,  i.  par.  ii.  p.  184,  fee  ;  the 
Optra  of  Jo.  Qerson,  published  by  Du  Pin,  torn,  v.; 
Uayle,  Dictionnain,  tome  Hi.  p,  8268,  .\<-  ,  article 
Petit."]  and  nearly  all  the  historians  of  France:  [eg 
Gilford's  Hitt.  oj  France,  vol  ii.  p,  :>77.     Mm-. 


respecting  the  council  to  be  held  at  Basil ; 
and  thence  on  the  23d  of  July,  1431,  it  com- 
menced under  the  presidency  of  cardinal 
Julian,  as  representative  of  the  pontiff. 
Two  objects  especially  were  assigned  to  this 
celebrated  council;  first,  a  union  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  secondly, 
the  reformation  of  the  church  both  in  its 
head  and  its  members,  according  to  the 
resolution  adopted  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stance. And  that  the  head,  that  is,  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  and  likewise  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  that  is,  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  monks,  had  become  very  cor- 
rupt, no  one  hesitated  to  admit.  But  when 
these  fathers  by  the  form  of  the  council,3 
by  their  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  their 
first  decrees,  showed  that  they  intended  to 
perform  in  earnest  what  they  were  bidden 
to  do,  Eugene  IV.  being  afraid  of  these 
reformers  of  a  corrupt  church,  twice  at- 
tempted to  dissolve  the  council.  This  the 
fathers  most  firmly  resisted,  and  they 
showed  by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constance  and  by  other  arguments,  that 
the  council  was  superior  in  authority  to  a 
pontiff.  This  first  contest  between  the 
pontiff  and  the  council  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  month  of  November  a.d.  1433; 
for  the  pontiff  silently  gave  up  the  point, 
and  in  the  month  of  December  by  letters 

3  By  the  "form  of  the  council,"  Mosheim  undoubtedly 
means  the  division  of  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bi- 
shops, abbots,  &c.  into  four  equal  classes,  without  any 
regard  to  the  nation  or  province  by  which  they  were 
sent.  This  prudent  arrangement  prevented  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  the  Italians,  whose  bishops  were  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  who 
by  their  number  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
retard  or  defeat  the  laudable  purpose  the  council  had 
in  view,  had  things  been  otherwise  ordered. — Mad. 
[  The  organization  of  this  council  and  its  mode  of 
doing  business  were  these.  The  members  of  the 
council  were  distributed  into  four  equal  bodies,  each 
consisting  of  about  the  same  number  of  high  dignita- 
ries and  low,  and  each  completely  organized  with  its 
president,  secretaries,  and  other  officers.  Each  of  the 
four  was  especially  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
a  particular  class  of  subjects,  such  as  articles  of  faith. 
peace,  reformation,  or  miscellaneous  affairs.  These 
bodies  met  separately  in  their  respective  halls  at  the 
same  hour,  thrice  a  week ;  but  they  never  discussed 
any  subject  on  the  first  day  of  its  coming  before  them. 
Their  first  care  was  to  appoint  three  of  the  most  com- 
petent members  in  each  body,  to  unite  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  overtures  for  all  the  four  bodies.  One-third 
of  this  committee  was  changed  every  month,  and  others 
chosen  by  their  respective  bodies.  All  business  was 
first  to  pass  the  committee  of  overtures,  and  if  tiny 
saw  fit,  they  sent  it  to  the  body  which  bad  chai 
such  subjects.  That  body  discussed  it  fully,  and  then 
sent  their  decision  together  with  the  reasons  for  it  to 
each  of  the  other  bodies,  or  if  they  wore  not  :< 
they  sent  the  opinions  both  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  with  their  respective  arguments  The  other 
bodies  now  discussed  the  subject,  and  passed  their 
judgment  upon  it.  When  the  question  bad  been  thus 
discussi  d  In  all  the  four  bodies,  If  three  of  them  were 
bund  to  l"'  agreed  respecting  it.  the  subject  was  at 
last  brought  i»  fore  the  whole  council  for  a  g<  neral  dis- 
cussion and  a  final  decision.  See  Mansl,  Co  u  ilia,  torn. 
xxix.    p.   .'177;    also   Natalia    Alexander,    n 

\iii.   art.  ii.  MOt  i,  torn.  wiii.  p 
&c. —  Mur. 
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sent  from  Rome  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council.1 

12.  After  this,  the  council  prosecuted 
with  energy  the  business  which  they  had 
entered  upon.  The  legates  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  were  now  admitted  into  the  council, 
but  not  till  they  had  promised  under  oath 
to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  par- 
ticularly the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, asserting  the  dominion  and  juris- 
diction of  councils  over  the  pontiffs.  These 
decrees  of  Constance,  so  odious  to  the  pon- 
tiffs, were  renewed  in  a  public  meeting  of 
the  fathers  on  the  26th  of  June,  1434,  and 
the  9th  of  June,  1435.  Annats  as  they  were 
called  were  abolished,  the  pontifical  legates 
in  vain  opposing  it.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
1436,  a  profession  of  faith  was  read  which 
pontiffs  must  assent  to  on  the  day  of  their 
election,  the  number  of  cardinals  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-four,  and  expectatives, 
reservations,  and  provisions  were  abolished. 
As  they  were  proceeding  to  other  things 
very  unacceptable  to  the  pontiff,  Eugene 
concluded  that  this  very  audacious  and 
troublesome  council  must  either  be  removed 
to  Italy,  or  be  curbed  by  another  council 
in  opposition  to  it.  Therefore,  when  these 
fathers  decreed,  May  7,  1437,  that  on 
account  of  the  Greeks  the  council  should 
be  held  either  at  Basil  or  Avignon  or  in 
some  city  of  Savoy,  the  pontiff  on  the  con- 
trary by  his  legates  decided  that  the  council 
should  be  held  in  Italy.     Neither  party 


1  A  history  of  this  great  council,  which  is  so  worthy 
of  everlasting  remembrance,  is  wanting.  One  was 
contemplated  by  Baluze.  See  the  Hist,  de  V  Acad-  des 
Inscript.  et  des  Belles  LetUes,  tome  vi.  p.  544.  After 
him  by  Lenfant  also.  But  neither  of  them  fulfilled  his 
promise.  Its  acts  were  collected  by  Von  der  Hardt 
with  vast  labour,  at  the  expense  of  Rudolph  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  out  of  various  archives  and  li- 
braries and  put  into  many  volumes,  and  they  are  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  library  and  to  be 
most  worthy  of  publication.  Till  they  appear,  the 
more  brief  Acta  Concilii  may  be  considted,  which  were 
published  in  various  places  and  among  others,  Paris, 
1512,  8vo  (which  is  the  edition  I  have  used  in  this 
history),  also  JEneas  Sylvius,  De  Concilio  Basiliensi; 
Richer's  Hist.  Concilior.  Generalium,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  ; 
Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiquec,  torn.  iv.  p.  447,  and  others. 
[We  have  indeed  Lenfant's  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  des 
Hussites  et  du  Concile  de  Basle,  in  two  volumes,  4to, 
Amsterd.  1713.  But  the  larger  work  expected  from 
him  has  not  appeared.  It  is  also  known  that  the  en- 
tire acts  of  this  council  still  lie  concealed  in  various 
libraries:  e.g.  in  that  of  the  College  of  Navarre  at 
Paris  See  Schopflin's  Comment.  Hist,  et  Crit.  p.  541. 
Imperfect  Acts  may  be  found  in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
torn.  viii.  p.  1103,  &c.  and  in  Mansi,  Supplem.  Concil. 
torn.  iv.  p.  159,  &c.  torn.  v.  p.  192,  and  torn.  vi.  p. 
573.  Extracts  from  these  Acts  are  given  in  Sender's 
Selecta  Hist.  Eccl.  Capita,  torn.  iii.  esec.  xv.  p.  101 — 
140. — Schl.  [Sec  references  to  additional  and  more 
recent  works  on  this  council,  in  Gicseler,  Lehrbuch, 
Sec.  Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  &c.  He  gives 
a  pretty  full  account  of  its  proceedings  and  reforms, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  enabled  the  popes  to 
defeat  its  good  intentions  and  retain  the  church  in 
bondage  to  their  authority.  Some  further  insight  into 
its  proceedings  may  be  gleaned  from  Shepherd's  Life  of 
Poggio  Bracciolini.  Livero.  1802,  4to.— B. 


would  revoke  its  decision.  Hence  a  violent 
conflict  from  this  time  onward  existed 
between  the  pontiff  and  the  council.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  1437,  the  council  ordered 
the  pontiff  to  appear  before  them  at  Basil, 
and  give  account  of  his  conduct.  The 
pontiff  on  the  other  hand  dissolved  the 
council,  and  appointed  another  at  Ferrara. 
But  the  fathers,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  other 
princes,  continued  their  deliberations  at 
Basil,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  of  the 
same  year  pronounced  the  pontiff  contu- 
macious for  not  obeying  the  council. 

13.  On  the  10th  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  a.d.  1438,  Eugene  IV.  in  person 
opened  the  council  which  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  at  Ferrara,  and  in  the  second 
session  of  it  excommunicated  the  fathers 
assembled  at  Basil.  The  chief  business  of 
this  council  was  to  negotiate  a  union  between 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  Greek  em- 
peror John  Pala3ologus,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  Joseph,  and  the  principal 
theologians  and  bishops  of  the  nation  came 
personally  to  Italy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  this  important  negotiation.  For 
the  Greeks,  now  reduced  to  extremities  by 
the  Turks,  indulged  the  hope  that  if  their 
disagreements  with  the  Roman  pontiffs 
were  removed,  the  Latins  would  afford 
them  succour.  The  business  proceeded 
tardily  and  with  little  success  at  Ferrara, 
but  afterwards  with  better  success  at  Flo- 
rence. For  Eugene,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1439,  on  account  of  the  pestilence 
at  Ferrara,  had  ordered  the  council  to  re- 
move to  Florence.  The  fathers  at  Basil, 
provoked  by  these  and  other  acts  of  Eugene, 
proceeded  on  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pontificate;  but  this 
bold  procedure  did  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.  Eu- 
gene, by  a  very  severe  bull,  on  the  4th  of 
September  anathematized  the  Basilian 
fathers  and  rescinded  all  their  acts.  De- 
spising these  thunders,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember 1439,  they  elected  a  new  pontiff, 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  then  led  a 
retired  life  at  Ripailles  on  the  Leman  Lake. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V, 

14.  Thus  the  lamentable  schi?m,  which 
had  been  extinguished  after  so  much  labour 
and  toil  at  Constance,  returned  with  new 
and  greater  misfortunes.  For  there  were 
not  only  two  pontiffs  mutually  condemning 
each  other,  but  likewise  two  opposing  coun- 
cils, of  Basil  and  of  Florence.  The  greater 
part  of  the  church  indeed  adhered  to  Eu- 
gene ;  but  most  of  the  universities,  and 
particularly  the  first  among  them,  that  of 
Paris,  as  well  as  some  kingdoms  and  pro- 
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vinces,  chose  to  follow  Felix  V.  The  coun- 
cil of  Basil  continued  to  deliberate  and  to 
pass  laws  and  decrees  till  the  year  1443, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposision  of  Eu- 
gene and  his  adherents.  And  although  the 
council  separated  in  the  year  1443,  yet 
they  publicly  declared  that  the  council  was 
not  at  an  end,  but  would  assemble  again  at 
a  proper  time  either  at  Basil,  or  Lyons, 
or  Lausanne.  The  council  of  Florence 
under  Eugene  was  chiefly  occupied  in  set- 
tling the  disputes  between  the  Latins  and 
the  Greeks.  This  great  business  was  com- 
mitted to  select  individuals  of  both  par- 
ties. The  most  distinguished  of  the  Greeks 
was  Bessarion,  a  very  learned  man,  who 
was  afterwards  a  cardinal  in  the  Romish 
church.  This  man,  being  gained  by  the 
favours  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pontiff, 
exerted  his  influence,  and  the  pontiff  em- 
ployed rewards,  threats,  and  promises,  to 
induce  the  other  Greeks  to  accede  to  the 
proposed  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded 
also  from  the  Son,  that  departed  souls  un- 
dergo a  purgation  by  fire  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  vision  of  God,  that  unlea- 
vened bread  may  be  used  in  the  sacred 
supper,  and  lastly,  what  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the 
head  and  the  judge  of  the  church  universal. 
One  of  the  Greeks,  Mark  of  Ephesus,  could 
not  be  persuaded  by  entreaties  or  by  bribes 
to  give  his  assent.  After  all,  this  peace, 
which  was  extorted  by  various  artifices, 
was  not  stable.  For  the  Greeks  on  their 
return  to  Constantinople  stated  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens, that  evervthing  had  been  car- 
ried  at  Florence  by  artifice  and  fraud,  and 
they  resumed  their  hostility.  The  council 
of  Florence  closed  its  deliberations  on  the 
26th  of  April  a.d.  1442. l  There  were  also 
negociations  in  this  council  for  bringing  the 
Armenians  and  the  Jacobites,  but  especially 
the  Abyssinians,  into  union  with  the  Romish 
church,  which  were  attended  with  the  same 
result  as  those  respecting  the  Greeks. 


1   A  history  of  this  council  and  of  its  base  artifices 

■  1  by  B  Greek,  Syl\  :opulus,  and 

ill':  bed  with  ."   Latin  version,  apparatus*  and 

by  Robert  Creighton,  an  Englishman,  at  the 

lGfiO,  fol.     In  opposition  to  this,  Leo  Allatius 

wrote  his    Bxercitationet   in    Crefghtoni   Apv<- 

.,  in.  i  i   NoUu  "'l  Hittdria 

!     rreputo,    Homo,    1674,    Ito.      Sec    also 
/'  rpetu  i    •  Orientalu  et 

Occidentals,  lib.  lit.  <\-ip.   i  tnpare 

Mabill  urn  Itaticum  torn  i  p.  243 ;  Spanheim, 

D      /'.  rp  tua    I >  '•  ■    '        (>:  i-  .i.   1 1   <  I 

Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.    l:H,  .k  Min's   Hiti     I 

par.  ii.  o.  v.  ]>.  IS4,  tto,    [ The 
the  council  are  'm  Hardutn's  Concilia,  torn.  i\.  ■ 

'.  torn,  v.  p,  197,  Bra,     The 
most  essential  things  in  these  acts  an>  con 
In  Belmer'e  8etecia  II   I  i       fa,tom.  iil 

w.  p.  1 10    169.    •ScM. 


15.  The  author  of  this  new  pontifical 
schism,  Eugene  IV.  died  in  the  month  of 
February,  1447,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
month  of  March  by  Nicolaus  V.  who  was 
previously  Thomas  de  Sarzano,  bishop  of 
Bologna,  a  man  of  learning  and  a  great  pa- 
tron of  learning,  and  likewise  a  man  of 
moderation  and  disposed  for  peace.2  Under 
him,  by  means  of  the  persevering  labours 
and  efforts  of  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe,  especially  of  the  king  of  France, 
tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  Latin 
church.  For  Felix  V.  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1449,  resigned  the  supremacy  of  the  church, 
and  retired  to  his  former  quiet  at  Ripailles ; 
and  the  fathers  of  Basil  assembled  on  the 
16th  of  April  at  Lausanne  ratified  the  ab- 
dication of  Felix,  and  by  a  solemn  decree 
directed  the  whole  church  to  obey  ISTicolaus 
only.  On  the  18th  of  June  Nicolaus  pro- 
mulgated this  pacification,  and  at  the  same 
time  confirmed  by  his  sanction  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil.  This  Xico- 
laus  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  literature  and  the  arts,  which  he 
laudably  exerted  himself  to  advance  and 
encourage  in  Italy,  especially  by  means  of 
Greeks  who  came  from  Constantinople. 3  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1445,  principally 
from  grief  occasioned  by  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

1G.  His  successor,  Alphonsus  Borgia,  a 
Spaniard,  whose  pontifical  name  was  Calix- 
tus  III.  performed  nothing  great  or  splen- 
did, except  showing  himself  very  zealous  in 
urging  Christian  princes  to  war  against  the 
Turks.  He  died  in  the  year  1458.  Much 
more  celebrated  was  bis  successor,  iEneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  bishop  of  Siena,  who 
ascended  the  papal  throne  a.d.  1458  and 
took  the  name  of  Pius  II.  a  man  of  superior 
genius,  and  renowned  both  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  for  his  various  writings  and 
publications.  Yet  posterity  would  have 
accounted  him  a  much  greater  man  if  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency. 
For  after  strenuously  maintaining  the  rights 
of  councils  against  the  pontiffs,  and  boldly 


-  Pom a  loving  as  this  pope  may  have  been,  he  did 
vvhat  the  official  usages  Of  thoai  times  required,  and 
issued  a  hull  to  all  the  faithful  in  the  year   1117  (  Har- 
dsiin,  torn.  ix.  p.  1813),  in  which  lie  calls  Felix 
ftefti  mlumnw,  transfers  the  duchy  ef  Savoy  • 
French  UM;,  exhorts  that  monarch  or  his  dauphin  to  :» 
cru  ;nii>  a  rainst  his  rival  pontiff,  and  denies  l 
ness  and  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  co-operate  with 
him.     Notwithstanding  this,  he  created  this  same  Felix 
in  the  year   I  148,  bishop  of  Sa'ina.  cardinal  and 
of  thi> .  rmed  all  the  Jur 

■d  by  him 
he  revoked  all  that  be  bad  angrilj  wrlti  "  or  ■ 
again  I  Fells  and  tii  •  <■.>:■,<  •       Scht. 
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defending  the  cause  of  the  council  of  Basil 
against  Eugene  IV.  upon  being  made  pon- 
tiff he  apostatized  from  himself;  and  on  the 
I8th  January,  1460,  denied  that  a  council 
is  superior  to  a  pontiff,  and  severely  prohi- 
bited appeals  to  councils ;  and  in  the  year 
1461  obtained  from  Lewis  XI.  king  of 
France,  the  abrogation  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  was  favourable  to  coun- 
cils;1 and  finally,  April  26th,  1463,  he  pub- 
licly disapproved  of  all  that  he  had  himself 
written  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Basil, 
and  decreed  that  Pius  II.  was  to  be  heard 
and  obeyed,  but  that  iEneas  Sylvius  was 
to  be  condemned.  After  making  this  decla- 
ration he  died  in  the  month  of  July  a.d. 
1464.2 

17.  Paul  II.  previously  Peter  Barbo,  a 
Venetian,  who  was  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  1464  and  died  in  1471,  per- 
formed some  acts  not  unworthy  of  com- 
mendation, at  least  according  to  the  views 
of  this  century;  but  he  also  did  many  things 
which  are  scarcely  if  at  all  excusable; 
among  which  his  fixing  the  recurrence  of  the 
jubilee  to  every  2oth  year  is  one  of  the 


1  Lewis  IX.  or  St.  Lewis,  a.d.  12G3,  published  the 
first  Pragmatic  Sanction,  for  securing  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church  against  the  pontiffs,  in  six  articles. 
But  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  here  referred  to  was  en- 
acted by  Charles  VII.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
greater  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  kingdom  assembled 
at  Bourges,  a.d.  1438,  and  during  the  session  of  the 
council  of  Basil.  The  king  reported  38  decrees  of  that 
council,  and  proposed  to  adopt  the  substance  of  them 
in  23  articles,  which  were  readily  agreed  to.  The  38 
decrees  of  the  council,  as  reported  by  the  king,  are  in 
Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  1919.  The  23  articles 
were  afterwards  prohibited  to  be  published,  or  to  be 
kept  anywhere,  by  authority  of  the  popes.  This 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Pius  II.  prevailed  on  Lewis  XI.  to 
abrogate  entirely.  But  the  parliament  of  Paris  refused 
to  register  his  decree ;  and  the  king  soon  found  he  had 
been  duped  by  the  pope,  and  therefore  allowed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  to  stand.  It  was  accordingly  ob- 
served in  France  till  the  year  1517,  when  Julius  II. 
persuaded  Francis  I.  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Con- 
cordate,  which  was  approved  by  the  council  of  the  La- 
teran  then  sitting.  This  Concordate,  which  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  Harduin,  Concilia,  vol.  ix.  p.  1807,  Sec. 
was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
Gallican  church,  in  which  the  latter  yielded  up  a  part 
of  their  rights  as  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
and  had  the  rest  secured  to  them.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  however  resolutely  refused  to  register  it ;  and 
when  at  length  compelled  to  do  it,  they  declared  that 
it  was  solely  by  command  of  the  king  that  they  disap- 
proved of  it  and  remonstrated  against  it.  The  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  1438  secured  in  France  the  freedom 
of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  the  installation 
by  the  ordinaries,  the  abolition  of  reservations,  annats, 
Sec.  The  Concordate  invested  the  king  with  the  right 
of  nominating  bishops  and  abbots,  yet  under  restric- 
tions, and  the  pope  was  to  confirm  the  election.  Ex- 
pectatives  and  reservations  were  prohibited.  Appealed 
causes  were  to  be  tried  where  they  originated.  No 
mention  was  made  of  annats.  In  other  respects  the 
provisions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  followed  in 
the  Concordate.  Such  has  ever  since  been  for  sub- 
stance the  ecclesiastical  law  of  France.  See  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  3,  &c;  and 
the  other  authorities  referred  to  In  Cent.  xvi.  Sec.  I. 
ch.  i.  see.  7,  note  I,  page  5G0,  below. —  After, 

-  Besides  the  common  writers  see  the  Nouveau  Die. 
tionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit.  tome  'i.  p.  20,  art.  Enee  Sylvius. 


smallest.  Hence  his  reputation  with  pos- 
terity is  equivocal.3  The  two  subsequent 
pontiffs,  Sixtus  TV.  previously  Francis  d' 
Albescola,  who  died  in  1484,  and  Innocent 
VIII.  previously  John  Baptist  Cibo,  a 
Genoese,  who  died  a.d.  1492,  were  of 
moderate  characters,  distinguished  neither 
for  great  virtues  nor  for  great  faults. 
Each  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Italy 
and  all  Europe  on  account  of  the  power 
of  the  Turks,  made  preparations  to  with- 
stand them,  and  very  earnestly  urged  the 
kings  of  Europe  to  make  war  upon  them. 
But  each  met  with  obstacles  which  disap- 
pointed his  most  ardent  wishes.  Their  other 
achievements  were  of  no  great  importance.4 
18.  The  last  in  the  series  of  pontiffs  of 
this  century  was  Alexander  VI.  a  Spaniard, 
whose  true  name  was  Roderic  Borgia,  He 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Nero  of 
the  pontiffs.  For  so  many  and  so  great 
villanies,  crimes,  and  enormities  are  re- 
corded of  him,  that  it  must  be  certain  he 
was  destitute  not  only  of  all  religion  but 
even  of  all  decency  and  shame.  Among  the 
things  charged  upon  him,  though  some 
may  be  false  and  others  overstated  by  his 
enemies,  yet  so  many  remain  which  are 
placed  beyond  all  dispute,  as  are  sufficient 
to  render  the  memory  of  Alexander  exe- 
crable in  the  view  of  all  who  have  even  a 
moderate  share  of  virtue.  A  large  part  of 
his  crimes,  however,  originated  from  his  ex- 
cessive partiality  for  his  children.  For  he 
had  four  sons  by  a  concubine,  among  whom 
was  the  notorious  Cassar  Borgia,  infamous 
for  his  enormous  vices,  and  likewise  one 
daughter  named  Lucretia ;  and  he  was  in- 


3  Paul  II.  has  obtained  in  our  times  a  great  and 
learned  patron  in  the  celebrated  Angelo  Maria,  cardi- 
nal Quirinus,  distinguished  for  his  numerous  writings 
and  achievements.  He  has  written,  Pauli  II.  Vita 
ex  codice  Angelica  Bibliolhecce  desumpta,  pr&missis  ip- 
sius  vindiciis  adversus  Platinam  aliosque  obtrectatorr*. 
Rome,  1740,  4to.  [Platina,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
popes,  was  put  out  of  office  and  twice  imprisoned  by 
this  pope,  and  these  personal  collisions  may  have  af- 
fected his  impartiality.  Yet  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  estimable  character,  take  him  all  in  all. 
He  had  little  regard  for  learning,  was  fond  of  innova- 
tions, partial  to  his  friends,  persecuted  the  Hussites, 
deposed  the  king  of  Bohemia,  violated  sworn  compacts, 
encouraged  carnivals.  &c. — Mar. 

4  Sixtus  IV.  carried  nepotism  [bestowment  of  honours 
and  riches  on  his  nephews  and  other  relatives]  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  thus  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
family  of  Pazzo  in  Venice  against  that  of  the  Medici ; 
which  was  the  source  of  oppression,  robbery,  assassi- 
nations, and  destructive  insurrections,  commencing  at 
Florence  and  involving  all  Italy  in  a  bloody  war,  in 
which  the  pope  himself  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  his 
nephews,  and  both  laid  Florence  under  an  interdict, 
and  himself  besieged  it.  See  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1478. — 
Innocent  VIII.  had  lived  so  shamefully  before  he 
mounted  the  Romish  throne,  that  he  had  sixteen  ille- 
gitimate children  to  make  provision  for.  Yet  on  the 
papal  throne  he  played  the  zealot  against  the  Germans, 
whom  he  accused  of  magic  in  his  bull,  Summit  deside- 
rantet  affect  thus,  &c.  and  also  against  the  Hussites, 
whom  he  well  nigh  exterminated. — Scld. 
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tent  solelv  on  brinsinor  forward  and  enrich- 
ing  these,  without  regarding  honesty,  reason, 
or  religion.1  Alexander  died  in  the  year 
1503  of  poison,  which  he  and  his  son  Caesar 
had  intended  for  others.2 

19.  That  most  of  the  monastic  orders 
were  herds  of  ignorant,  lazy,  dishonest,  and 
debauched  people,  is  evinced  by  numerous 
documents  and  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
best  historians.  The  opulent  monks,  such 
as  the  Benedictines  of  every  sort  and  the 
Augustinians,  abused  their  wealth  for  the 
gratification  of  their  lusts  ;  and  by  the 
great  licentiousness  of  their  lives  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  rules,  rendered  themselves 
extremelv  odious.3  Some  good  and  honest 
men,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany, 
perceiving  this,  formed  the  purpose  of 
reforming  them.4  Among  the  Germans, 
besides  others  who  were  solicitous  to  effect 
a  reformation  in  particular  monasteries, 
were  Xicolaus  de  Mazen,  abbot  of  Moelk  in 
Austria,  and  Nicolaus  Dunkelspiihl,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Vienna,  who  with  great  earnestness 
attempted  a  reformation  of  the  Benedictines 
throughout  Germany;  and  they  in  fact 
produced  some  show  of  order  and  decency 
in  many  convents  of  Swabia,  Franconia, 
and  Bavaria.5     In  France  many  persons 


1  The  life  of  this  most  abominable  tyrant  has  been 
written  by  Alexander  Gordon,  an  Englishman  [a 
Scotchman,  1729,  fol. — Mur.},  'which  appeared  in  a 
French  translation,  Amsterd.  1732,  2  vols.  8vo,  but  with 
far  more  moderation  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
of  the  Hist,  die  Droit  Public  Ecclcs.  Frangois,  to  which 
work  are  annexed  Lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X. 
Lond.  1737,  8vo,  and  1751,  4to.  [The  reader  should 
also  consult,  especially,  Burchard's  Diarium,  in  Ec- 
card's  Corpus  Hist.  Med'v  JEvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  2017,  &c. — 
Schl  [Summary  biographies  of  these  monsters,  Alex- 
ander and  his  son  Cassar,  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the 
biographical  dictionaries.  Debauchery,  incest,  murder, 
profligacy,  faithlessness,  &c.  are  charged  upon  them. — 
Mur. 

2  All  the  historians  of  the  highest  credibility  affirm 
this ;  but  Voltaire  not  long  since  attempted  to  show 
that  Alexander  died  a  natural  death  in  his  Annate*  de 
V Empire,  tome  ii.  [The  common  and  the  probable 
statement  is,  that  Alexander  and  his  son,  in  order  to 
get  the  wealth  of  certain  cardinals,  determined  to  poison 
them,  and  therefore  invited  them  to  dine.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  guests  they,  by  mistake  of  the  servant, 
drank  the  poisoned  cup  themselves.  Alexander  died 
almost  immediately,  but  Caesar  recovered  in  great  mea- 
sure and  lived  to  perpetrate  other  crimes. — Mur. — 
[Ranke,  the  most  accurate  and  trustworthy  of  inqui- 
rers, supports  the  view  that  Alexander  "died  of  the 
poison  he  ha  I  d  -tin  1  for  another." — Popes  of  Rome, 
Mrs.  Austin's  transl.  vol.  i.  p.  59.-2?. 

3  See  Benging's  Tuitionet  Ordinit  8.  Benedicti ,  or 
Oration  delivered  In  the  council  of  Basil,  a.d.  1  133, 
again  t  the  rioM  of  tho  Benedictines,  in  Peztae,  Bid- 

'  'in.  viii.   p.  .")17,  &c. 

*  See  keibnit/.'s  1'refatioad  Loin.  ii. 
vii  •  a.  p.  40. 

5   See,  respecting  these  men,  Kropf,  in  the 
,  teu  dr   i'it>>  et   i 
MeUicen.  p.  143,  fee.  163,  fte  also  p.  203,  206      [Here 
also  may  be  mentioned  John  Btnrch,  a  regular 
t'mian  canon   and   provost  of  the   cloister    of   Novum 
Opus  Dear   Halle  In   Saxony,   who  Ul  J  com- 

mand Of  the  famous  cardinal  ami  papal   legate  in   *'•   r- 

many,  Nicolaus  <i  ■  Cnae,  the  reformation  of  the  Baxon 
monasteries,  and   wrote  a  history  of  the  matter,   Dt 


formed  designs  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  among  whom  Guido 
Juvenalis,  a  man  of  erudition,  acquired  dis- 
tinction by  his  writings.6  But  a  still  greater 
number,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  re- 
sisted these  reformers  and  did  them  all  the 
injury  they  could. 

20.  The  mendicant  monks,  particularly 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  gave  as 
much  offence  by  their  arrogance,  their 
quarrelsome  temper,  their  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  others,  their  propagation  of  super- 
stition,7 and  their  vain  and  futile  dis- 
putes about  religion,  as  the  opulent  monks 
did  by  their  luxury,  their  laziness,  their 
hatred  of  learning  and  science,  and  their 
other  vices.  Hence  the  old  contests  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  with  the  mendicants, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  theologians  in 
most  of  the  universities  and  provinces, 
respecting  the  errors  of  these  monks,  and 
their  dangerous  opinions  on  religious  sub- 
jects, were  almost  never  at  rest,  and  were 
very  frequently  brought  before  the  pon- 
tifical court.  Different  pontiffs  of  this 
century  stood  differently  affected  towards 
these  fraternities,  and  hence  these  con- 
flicts assumed  various  aspects  at  different 
times.8  This  hatred  against  the  mendi- 
cants was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Beghards,  which  was 
hot  throughout  this  century.  For  the 
Beghards  and  Lollhards,  being  cruelly 
harassed  by  their  enemies,  the  priests  and 
others,  frequently  took  refuge  in  the  third 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and 
Augustinians,  hoping  to  find  security  under 
the  protection  of  these  powerful  fraterni- 
ties. Nor  were  their  hopes  entirely  frus- 
trated. But  their  persecutors  now  at- 
tacked also  their  protectors,  that  is,  the 
mendicants,   and  often  caused   the  latter 


Riforraationibus  ct    Viritaiioniotu   Divertorum   utriiu- 

que  sexus  Monasteriorum,  an  extract  from  which  is  in 
Leibnitz's    Scrtptore*  Rerum  Brunnieent.  torn.  ii.  p. 
476,  &c.  and  the  work  entire,  p.  806,  8cc.     Extracts 
from  it  are  given  by  Sender,  Selecta  Feci.  Hist.  ( 
torn.  iii.  sa?cul.  xv.  p.  42,  &c. —  Sc/tt. 

6  See  Liron's  Singulurites  Hittoriq.  ct  Litter,  tome  iii. 
p.  49,  &c.    [In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Hut.  de  I 

dor.  we  are  informed  that  in  the  year  1411  the  1 
parliament  sent  commission; is   into  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  to  inquire  into  the  shameful  conduct  of 
the   Benedictines  there;   and  that  the  archbishops  of 
Narhonne  and  Toulouse  in  vain  i  a  synod  to 

excommunicate  these  commissioners. — Schl. 

7  The  Franciscans,  for  example,  preached  in  tl 
of  Lubec  that  whoever  died  clad  In  the  Frar. 
garb  would  certainly  be  saved;  and  that  St.    I 

tided  from  heaven  In  order  to  deliver 
owers  from  purgatory,  just  as  Christ  des 
Into  li  11  to  bring  up  thence  the  tools  of  ti<.'  pati 

Bocard'i  I    rpm  Seripter.  Medii  >»•  P« 

UOI.—  .SV/,/. 

.   ., .;.     0       <  |   nutii    lifriiiS'jio 

in  his  (>,,,,.  torn.  i.   par    i.   p.  287,  *C  ;    Bula-u      //    ' 
Paru.  torn.  v.  p.   189,  I!  6,  a   I 
i  an  I    Wood's  Jnti'i    (toon.  torn.  i.  p.  ill 
234,  fee. 
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great  trouble,   involving  them  in   painful 
contests. 

21.  The  rebellious  and  more  rigid  Fran- 
ciscans who  had  revolted  from  the  pontiff 
and  the  Romish  church,  that  is,  the  Fra- 
tricelli  as  they  were  commonly  called,  with 
their  Tertiaries  or  Beghards,  continued 
openly  at  war  with  the  pontiffs.  Their 
principal  seat  was  Italy,  and  particularly 
the  Picenum  or  the  marquisate  of  Ancona 
and  the  neighbouring  regions,  for  here  the 
president  of  the  sect  resided.  Nicolaus 
V.  violently  persecuted  them  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  employing  against 
them  the  Franciscan  monks,  soldiers,  and 
judges,  and  in  1449  he  committed  many 
of  them  to  the  flames  for  their  persevering 
obstinacy.2  Succeeding  pontiffs  continued 
the  persecution,  and  none  of  them  more 
fiercely  and  resolutely  than  Paul  II.  who 
however  is  said  to  have  punished  their 
audacity  more  by  imprisonment  and  exile 
than  by  fire  and  fagot.3  Yet  the  Fratri- 
celli,  whose  great  appearance  of  piety 
procured  them  supporters  of  much  emi- 
nence, frequently  repelled  force  by  force ; 
they  also  slew  some  of  the  inquisitors,  and 
among  others  Angelo,  a  Camaldulensian.4 
And  this  sect,  which  made  conformity  with 
Christ  to  consist  in  mendicity,  produced 
no  less  commotions  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
adjoining  Silesia.5  Even  the  king  of 
Bohemia  himself  favoured  them,  for  which 
Paul  II.  excommunicated  him.0  In  France 
the  inquisitors  condemned  to  the  flames 
all  they  could  lay  hands  on;7  for  in  the 
parts  about  Toulouse  many  of  these  people 
lay  concealed.  Some  also  migrated  to 
England  and  Ireland.8  This  party  con- 
tinued to  exist  amidst  numerous  troubles 
and  calamities  till  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  when  those  who  remained 
espoused  the  cause  of  Luther. 

22.  Of  the  religious  fraternities  which 
were  founded  in  this  century,  none  is 
more  worthy  of  notice  or  was  more  useful 
to  the  Christian  cause   than   that  of  the 


1  See  the  preceding  century,  pages  50 1,  505,  above. 

2  Sartius,  De  Antiqua  Piccntum  Cicitale  Cuprtmton- 
tnna  (in   Calogcra's    Raecoka  di  OprwcnH    Sen 

t«m,  xxxix.  p.  39,  81,  97),  where  are  some  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  dialogue  of  Jac.  do  Marchia, 
against  the  Fratricelli. 

3  Quirini,  Vita  Pauli  IT.  p.  78,  Sec.  ;  Targionius, 
rref'acc  to  the  Gar  or.  ,:  Epistoke  ad  ^laglia- 
beckium,  torn.  i.  p.  xliii.  cxc.  where  there  is  notice  of  the 
writings  of  Nicolaus  Palmerius  and  others  against  the 
T'ratricelli,  in  the  reign  of  Paul  II.  which  have  never 
been  published. 

4  See  the  Acta  Solictor,  torn.  ii.  Mail,  p.  856,  Sec. 

5  Schelhorn's  Acta  ad  Hitter,  Ecdes.  pert.  par.  i.  p. 
00,  '283,  Sec. 

G  Quirini,   Vita  Pa'tli  II  p.  73. 

7  I  have  in  MS.  the  Acta  Inquiritionis  contra  Jo. 
Gudulchi  de  Castellione  ct  Franc,  de  Archata  Fratii- 
ccllox,  who  were  burned  in  France,  A.n.  1484. 

8  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  '2.32,  Sec. 


Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life 
living  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
This  sect  indeed  was  instituted  in  the 
preceding  century  by  the  pious,  learned, 
and  good  Gerhard  Groote  or  Magnus  of 
Daventer;9  but  it  was  first  approved  in 
this  century  at  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  was  propagated  throughout  Holland, 
Lower  Germany,  and  other  provinces. 
The  sect  was  divided  into  the  literary 
Brethren  or  the  Clerks  and  the  unlearned 
Brethren,  who  lived  in  different  houses  but 
in  the  bonds  of  the  greatest  friendship. 
The  Clerks  devoted  themselves  to  tran- 
scribing books,  the  cultivation  of  polite 
learning,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and 
they  erected  schools  wherever  they  went. 
The  [unlearned]  Brethren  laboured  with 
their  hands,  and  pursued  various  mechanic 
trades.  Neither  were  under  the  restraint 
of  religious  vows;  but  still  they  ate  at  a 
common  table,  and  had  a  general  commu- 
nity of  goods.  The  Sisters  lived  in  nearly 
the  same  manner,  and  the  time  which  was 
not  employed  in  prayer  and  reading  they 
devoted  to  the  education  of  female  chil- 
dren, and  to  such  labours  as  were  suitable 
for  their  sex.  The  schools  of  these  Clerks 
of  the  Common  Life  were  very  celebrated 
in  this  century,  and  in  them  were  trained 
nearly  all  the  restorers  of  polite  learning 
in  Germany  and  Holland;  and  among 
others  the  great  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
Alexander  Hegius,  John  Murmelius,  and 
others.10  On  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  these 
schools,  previously  so  very  useful,  ceased  to 
flourish,  and  at  this  day  only  a  few  of 
them  exist.  These  Brethren  were  often 
designated  by  the  appellations  of  Beghards 
and  Lollhards,  which  were  common  to  so 
many  sects;  and  they  were  much  hated 
by  those  priests  and  monks  who  were  un- 
friendly to  learning  and  the  fine  arts.11 

23.  Of  the  Greeks  who  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  writers,  the  most  worthy  of  notice 


9  The  life  of  this  famous  Dutchman,  Gerhard  Groote, 
was  written  by  Thomas  a.  Kempis  and  is  published  in 
the  works  of  Kempis,  being  the  first  of  the  lives  of 
eleven  of  his  contemporaries. 

10  This  order  is  treated  of  by  Miraeus  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  ad  an.    1384,  by  Helyot  in  his   Hist,  des  Ordres 

bjues,  tome  iii.  and  by  others.  But  I  have  here 
added  some  things  from  documents  never  printed. 
For  I  possess  some  papers  and  records  which  give  a 
clearer  account  of  the  institution  and  history  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Common  Life  than  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  works. 

11  In  the  records  of  this  century  we  frequently  road 
that  the  Lollhards,  and  sometimes  that  the  Beghards, 
opened  schools  at  Daventer,  Brunswick,  Konigsberg, 
Muiieter,  and  various  other  places.  These  Lollhards 
were  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  who  being  good, 
industrious,  and  useful  schoolmasters,  were  often  in- 
vited and  sent  for  by  the  magistrates  of  cities  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  good.  [  See  section  112,"  Of  the  Freer 
Spiritual  Associations,"  in  Gieseler's  Lehrbucfi,  Sec. 
Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  &c.  He  concurs  in 
Moshiim's  derivation  of  Lollard,  see  p.  500,  above. — K. 
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were  the  following;  Simeon  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  several  of  whose  tracts,  besides  a 
book  against  Heresies  and  some  writings 
against  the  Latins  have  been  published.1 
Joseph  Bryennius,  who  wrote  on  the 
Trinity  and  against  the  Latins.2  Maca- 
rias  Macres,  who  likewise  greatly  hated 
the  Latins.3  George  Phranza,  noted  for 
his  History  which  is  printed  among  the 
Byzantine  writers.4  Marcus  of  Ephesus, 
the  strenuous  opposer  of  the  council  of 
Florence.5  Bessarion,  a  cardinal,  the  dis- 
tinguished supporter  of  the  moderate 
Platonic  school,  renowned  for  his  genius 
and  erudition,  but  odious  to  the  Greeks, 
because  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Latins 
and  planned  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Greeks.6     George 


1  Fabricius,  Bibliotk.  Grate,  torn.  xiv.  49  :  Simon,  Cri- 
tique de  la  Biblio.  Ecclei.  par  M.  Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p. 
400.  [Simeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  died  a.d. 
1429,  while  Thessalonica  was  besieged  the  second  time 
by  the  Turks.  His  principal  works  are  a  large  treatise 
on  the  church,  its  ceremonies,  ministers,  &c.  a  dialogue 
against  all  heresies,  and  Answers  to  eighty-five  Ques- 
tions of  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Pentapolis.  Extracts 
and  imperfect  copies  of  parts  of  these  were  published 
by  Allatius,  Morin,  and  Goar ;  and  his  whole  works 
much  better,  at  Jassi  in  Moldavia,  1683,  small  folio. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  among  the  Greeks  of 
hi3  age.— Mur. 

2  Joseph  Bryennius  was  a  Constantinopolitan  monk, 
and  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  flourished  a.d.  1420, 
and  died  between  1431  and  1438.  His  works  were 
printed,  Leips.  1768,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  and  consist  of 
various  Discourses  and  Dialogues  against  the  Latins. 
Those  on  the  Trinity  respect  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.— Mur. 

3  Macarius  Macres  was  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos, 
prior  of  a  monastery  at  Constantinople,  and  protosyn- 
cellus.  His  hostility  to  the  Latins  exposed  him  to 
vexations.  The  emperor,  John  Palaeologus,  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  he  died  on  his  return, 
a  d.  1431.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  mentioned  by  Leo  Allatius,  De  Consensu, 
Ac.  lib.  ii.  c.  18,  sec.  10. —  Mur. 

1  George  Phranza  was  nobly  born,  a.d.  1101,  was 
admitted  to  court,  a.d.  1418,  and  filled  various  offices, 
civil,  military,  and  diplomatic,  till  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  in  1453,  when  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  Recovering  his  liberty,  he  fought  and  served 
his  country  in  the  Morea,  till  that  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks  in  1466.  He  now  retired  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Corcyra,  where  he  became  a  monk,  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory,  and  spent  his  life  in  writing  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  died  a.d.  1477.  His  his- 
tory of  Byzantine  affairs  from  a.d.  1260  to  1476  is 
brief  till  he  comes  to  his  own  times,  and  then  full  and 
minute.  With  some  abridgment  and  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, it  was  published  by  Pontanus,  Ingolst.  1604,  4to, 

ted  to  Theophilus  Simocatta.— Mur. 
•  Simon,   Critique  de  la   Biblio.    Ejclesuut.  pur  AI. 

'in,  tonic  i.  p.    131.     [Marcus.  Eugenicus  was  a 

Ch      'master    at    Constantinople,    bishop   of 

>.i>.  M36,  and  Imperial  ambassador  to  the 

council  of  Penan,  \.n.  1438.    There  he  rtrenuously 

of  the  Latins,  and  was  the  only 

■  the  Greeki  who  persevered  in  r< 

of  the  union  between  the  two  churche  i.     For 
this  conduct  the  em]  i  with  him, 

landed  bis  punishment ;  hut  the  • 
applauded  him.  and  if  lived  bo  honour,  employii 
••    t  of  hi.  life  in  the  corrupt  proceeding!  at 

Ferrara,  and  confuting  the  dogmas  of  the  Latin  church 
Hi;  works,  consisting  of  letti rs  and  tracts,  are  partly 

ned  In  the  Act  i  of  the  council  of  F<  rrara,  partly  In 
1     i    Hiatus   n,    Com  In  the   0 

phio,  and  partly  In  manuscript.    Mur. 

6  Concerning  thi<  celebrated  man  and  others  here 


Scholarius,  also  called  Gennadi us,contended 
more  learnedly  and  more  lucidly  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Latins, 
and  especially  against  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence.7 George  Gemistius  Pletho  a  learned 
man,  who  awakened  in  many  of  the  Italians 
an  ardour  for  Platonic  philosophy  and  for 
all  the  Grecian  learning.8  Gregory  Tra- 
pezuntius,  who  translated  some  of  the  best 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  and  also  wrote 
some  tracts  in  favour  of  the  Latins  against 
the  Greeks.9     George  Codinus,    who   has 


mentioned,  see  Boerner  and  Humphrey  Hody,  in  their 
books  De  Greeds  Literar.  Instaurat.  also  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Grac.  [Bessarion  was  a  native  of  Trebisond, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Nice  a.d. 
1436,  and  imperial  envoy  to  the  council  of  Ferrara  in 
1438.  Here  he  learnedly  defended  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  church  for  a  time,  but  at  length  gave  up  to  the 
Latins  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  union  agreed 
on.  Returning  to  Constantinople  his  popularity  de- 
clined, and  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  patriarchate 
offered  him  by  the  emperor.  He  now  retired  to  Italy, 
was  made  bp.  of  Tusculum  and  a  cardinal,  papal  legate 
at  Bologna,  patron  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
orders,  was  near  being  made  pope  in  1455,  and  again  in 
1471.  He  laboured  to  rouse  the  Europeans  to  war 
against  the  Turks  in  1458,  was  frequently  papal  legate, 
and  died  on  his  return  from  France  a.d.  1472,  aged  77. 
His  works  consist  of  orations,  epistles,  and  tracts, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  controversies  between  thj 
Greeks  and  Latins  (most  of  which  are  in  the  Cewta.Ua  , 
and  a  defence  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  a  correction 
of  Plato  De  Legibm,  and  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics,  which  were  published,  Venice,  1503,  1506. 
His  private  library  which  was  very  valuable  he  gave  to 
the  city  of  Venice. — Mur. 

7  Simon,  Creance  de  V  Eglise  Orientate  sur  la  Tran- 
substant.  p.  87,  and  Critique  de  la  Biblio.  Eccles.  par  M. 
Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  1638,  &c.  [This  George  Scholarius 
was  one  of  the  Greek  envoys  at  the  council  of  Ferrara 
in  1438,  where  he  delivered  three  orations  in  favour  of 
union  with  the  Latins,  extant  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn. 
ix.  p.  446.  Some  other  speeches  and  tracts  of  a  similar 
tenor  are  ascribed  to  him.  But  afterwards  he  changed 
sides  and  wrote  against  the  council  of  Ferrara  published, 
Gr.  [Rome,  1618]  4to.  When  the  Turks  captured 
Constantinople  a.d.  1453,  he  was  made  patriarch  by  the 
Sultan,  assumed  the  name  of  Gennadius,  reigned  five 
years,  and  then  retired  to  a  monastery.  As  patriarch 
he  was  treated  with  attention  by  the  Sultan  Mahomet, 
and  delivered  before  him  an  apologetic  discourse,  which 
was  translated  into  Turkish  and  has  been  frequently 
printed  in  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Latin.  This  work,  with 
a  dialogue  on  the  Way  of  Salvation,  a  tract  on  Predes- 
tination, and  an  oration  on  the  Trinity,  may  be  found 
in  Latin  in  the  Biblio.  Putrum,  torn.  xxvi.  But  the 
learned  have  not  all  agreed  that  Gennadius  the  patri- 
arch and  George  Scholarius  were  the  same  person,  and 
some  have  made  two  Georges  instead  of  one. — Mur. 

8  George  Gemistius  surnamed  Pletho,  was  born  at 
Constantinople,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
ponnesus.     lie  was  an  acute  and  learned  Platonist,  and 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  Latins.    He  was  enipln 

the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  Ferrara  to  unravel  the 

subtleties  of  the  Latin  metaphysicians,  was  preceptor  in 

philosophy  to  Cardinal  Bessarion  and  to  the  Medici  .  , 

Florence,  and  lived  it  is  said  to  the  age  of  one  bui 

!  lis  works  are,  De  l)i  PhilesepAi 

'  Platen  r,  4    Virtuttout,  Sckotia  in   Zot 

.'.  un  portions  of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  tw  > 

on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  I  '"'• 

i  George  Trapesunl  from 

Trebizond,  was  horn  in  Crete  l.D.  139  btain- 

lucation  among  the  Gr»  ;-  b<  r  mo 
Italy  where  he  spent  his  life  a-  a  teacher  and  w 
Paps  Eugene  employed  him 

after  the  death  ol 

was  his  patron.      In  I  |l 

and  Constantinople.     He  return  •  to  Idiocj 

and  died  at  tl  »0  at  Rome  a.d.  148*.  Ha  wrote 
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left  us  various  contributions  to  the  Byzcin- 
tine  history.1 


on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  favour  of  the 
Latins,  the  Martyrdom  of  Andrew  of  Chios  a.d.  1465, 
on  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  a  concise  logic,  a  compa- 
rison of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  rhetoric,  on  the  decep- 
tions of  Astrology,  expositions  of  some  of  Cicero's 
orations,  and  Latin  translations  of  the  works  of  Cyril, 
Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Basil,  also  of  Eusebius's 
Preeparat.  Ecang.  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  Ptolemy's 
Almagest. — After. 

1  George  Codinus,  surnamed  Curopalates,  was  a 
Greek  whose  age  and  history  are  little  known.  He 
probably  lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople a.d.  1453.  He  wrote  on  the  offices  and 
officers  of  the  court  and  church  of  Constantinople 
(Paris,  1G48,  fol.  by  Goar),  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  description  of  Constantinople,  on  its 
statues  and  curiosities,  on  its  edifices,  on  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  in  that  city,  and  a  history  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  emperors  from  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Constantino  Paloeologus,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Turks.  All  these,  except  the  first,  were  published 
by  Lambeccius,  1055,  fol. 

The  following  Greek  writers  are  passed  over  by 
Mosheim : — 

Joseph,  archbishop  of  Ephesus  and  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  1416—1439.  He  was  long  averse  from 
a  union  with  the  Latins,  but  at  length  yielded  the 
point,  went  to  the  council  of  Florence,  argued  for  a 
union,  signed  the  articles  of  it  on  a  sick  bed,  repented 
of  it,  and  died  eight  days  after  signing  the  instrument. 
He  has  left  us  two  epistles  addressed  to  the  council  of 
Basil,  and  an  address  to  a  synod  at  Constantinople 
when  about  to  go  to  Italy  and  Florence. 

John  Cananus  wrote  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1422  (at  which 
time  he  flourished),  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to 
the  history  of  George  Acropolita,  Paris,  1G51,  fol. 

Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
astronomer  a.d.  1430,  much  esteemed  by  the  emperor, 
Emmanuel  Pakeologus.  He  wrote  an  oration  and 
two  dialogues  against  the  Latins  which  are  in  the  Va- 
tican Library. 

Esaias  of  Cyprus,  a  Greek  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Latins  about  a.d.  1430  in  a  long  epistle,  extant, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  Consensu,  &c.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xviii.  sec.  xvi.  and  in  the  Graca  Orthod.  torn.  i. 
p.  396. 

John  Anagnosta  of  Thessalonica,  who  witnessed  the 
siege  and  capture  of  that  city  in  1430  and  again  in 
1432,  of  which  he  wrote  a  narrative  and  a  monody,  pub- 
lished by  Leo  Allatius,  Symmicta,  par.  ii.  p.  317,  Sec. 

Andreas  de  Petra,  born  and  educated  among  the 
Greeks,  and  by  them  made  a  bishop ;  he  afterwards 
joined  the  Latins,  and  as  papal  legate  argued  against 
his  countrymen  in  the  council  of  Basil  a.  d.  1432,  and 
in  that  of  Ferrara  1438.  Both  his  speeches  are  in  Bzo- 
vius's  Annates  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1432,  sec.  37  and  1438, 
sec.  8. 

John  Eugenius,monophylaxof  the  patriarchal  church 
of  Constantinople,  and  brother  to  Marcus  of  Ephesus, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  Ferrara  a.d. 
1438.  He  wrote  against  that  council,  and  Leo  Allatius 
has  given  extracts  from  the  work,  De  Purgatorio,  p. 
61,  220,  241,  265. 

Isidorus  Ruthensis  or  of  Russia,  born  at  Thessalo- 
nica, a  Basilian  monk,  abbot  of  St.  Demetrius  at  Con- 
stantinople, sent  to  the  council  of  Basil  in  1435, 
returned,  and  was  made  metropolitan  of  Kiow  and 
primate  of  all  Russia,  attended  the  council  of  Florence 
1  188,  there  opposed  the  Latins,  then  changed  sides  and 
signed  the  articles  of  union,  remained  in  Italy,  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1439,  soon  after  went  to  Russia 
where  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  betraying 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  escaped  with  difficulty  and 
fled,  was  by  the  pope  made  titular  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople and  papal  legate  in  the  east,  witnessed  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city  in  1453,  escaped  to  Italy,  became  dean 
of  the  college  of  cardinals  and  died  at  Rome  a.d.  1  168. 
He  wrote  an  epistle  describing  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  published  in  Reusner's 
EpistolcB  Turciccr,  lib.  iv.  p.  104. 

Silvester  Sguropulus,  or  as  he  writes  it,  Syropulus,  a 
deacon,  dieaopbylax.  and  one  of  the  select  council  of 
the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.     He  attended  his  pa- 


24.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  host  almost 
innumerable.  We  shall  name  only  the 
principal  of  those  who  attempted  by  their 
pens  to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
greatest  of  these  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  them  all  was  John  Gerson,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  a  man  of  vast 


triarch  to  the  council  of  Ferrara  in  1438,  was  concerned 
in  all  that  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  decidedly  and 
perseveringly  opposed  the  union,  but  was  compelled  by 
authority  to  subscribe  its  articles.  On  his  return  he 
found  himself  odious  to  the  people  for  having  yielded 
so  far,  resigned  his  office,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
transactions  at  Ferrara,  which  was  published,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  R.  Creighton  (afterwards  bishop  of  Bathiand 
"Wells),  at  the  Hague,  1660,  fol.    [See  note  1,  p.  533.— ii, 

Joseph,  bishop  of  Modon  in  Greece  a.d.  1436.  He 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  council  of  Florence  against 
Miircus  of  Ephesus,  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin's. 
Concilia,  torn.  ix.  p.  549,  &c. 

John,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria  a.d.  1440. 
He  wrote  an  adulatory  epistle  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  a 
Latin  version  of  which  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn, 
ix.  p.  1018,  &c. 

Kicodemus,  an  Ethiopian  and  abbot  of  the  Ethiopian 
monks  resident  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  1440,  wrote  a  similar 
epistle  to  the  pope,  which  we  have  in  Latin  in  Har- 
duin's Concilia,  torn.  ix.  p.  1031,  &c. 

Gregory  Melissenus  called  Mammas,  a  monk,  peni- 
tentiary of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  and  confessor 
to  the  emperor.  He  attended  the  council  of  Ferrara, 
was  at  first  violent  against  the  Latins,  but  being  bribed 
he  turned  about  and  urged  the  union.  In  1440  he  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  a  few  years  after 
found  it  expedient  to  resign  that  dignity.  He  wrote  an 
Apology  for  the  council  of  Florence  against  Marcus  cf 
Ephesus,  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
torn.  ix.  p.  601,  &c.  also  an  epistle  to  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  Allatius,  Gra 
Orthod.  torn.  i.  p.  419. 

John  Argyropulus  of  Constantinople.  When  that 
city  was  taken  in  1453  he  retired  to  Italy.  Cosmo  de 
Medicis  made  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Peter  and  his 
nephew  Laurence.  After  residing  some  time  at  Flo- 
rence the  plague  caused  him  to  remove  to  Rome,  where 
he  lectured  on  Aristotle.  He  died  near  the  close  of 
the  century.  He  was  very  learned,  very  vain,  very  rich, 
and  a  very  great  eater.  Besides  translations  and  expo- 
sitions of  the.works  of  Aristotle  often  printed,  he  wrote 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  council 
of  Florence,  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  Allatius,  Grccc. 
Gi'thod.  torn.  i.  p.  400. 

Matthaeus  Camariota,  a  distinguished  philosopher 
and  rhetorician  of  Constantinople,  who  witnessed  the 
capture  of  that  city  in  1453  and  described  the  scene  in 
a  long  epistle,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  Gr.  and 
Lac.  is  in  Crucius,  Turcogrcecia,  lib.  i.  p.  76.  Many 
other  writings  of  his  exist  in  manuscript. 

Ducas,  nephew  to  Michael  Ducas,  of  Constantinople. 
On  the  capture  of  that  city  1453,  he  retired  to  Lesbos 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  tributary  Christian 
prince,  for  whom  he  performed  several  embassies  to  the 
Turkish  sovereigns  till  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1  "s 6 2 
He  wrote  Historia  lU:~antina,  from  a. p.  1311  to  1462, 
preceded  by  a  brief  chronicle  from  the  creation,  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1649,  fol. 

George  or  Gregory  Hermonymus  or  Charitonymus, 
a  native  of  Sparta,  who  on  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple 1453,  fled  to  France  and  taught  Greek  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  In  1476  Pope  Si.xtus  IV.  sent  him  as 
his  legate  into  England.  He  translated  into  Latin 
Gennadius's  tract,  De  Vita  Sahitis  llomiraun,  the  life 
of  Mohammed,  and  some  other  things,  and  wrote  a 
demonstration  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  him- 
self God.  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Augsb.  1608,  8vo. 

Laonicus  Chalcocondylas  or  Chalcondylas,  a  native 
of  Athens,  flourished  a.d.  1468,  and  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Turks  from  a.d.  1300  to  1463,  published,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  Geneva,  1615,  fol.  and  Paris,  1650,  fol. 

Manuel,  a  native  of  Greece,  pupil  of  Matthaeus  Ca- 
mariota and  orator  of  the  great  church  of  Constantino- 
ple,  a.d.    1500.      He  wrote  a    confutation    of    Friar 
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influence,  the  oracle  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  still  in  high  estimation  with 
such  of  the  French  as  would  maintain  their 
liberties  against  the  Roman  pontiffs.1  He 
wrote  and  did  much  which  was  very  useful 
to  purify  the  religion,  excite  the  piety,  and 
cure  the  disorders  of  the  church;  but  in 
several  things  he  saw  but  imperfectly  what 
would  comport  with  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity.  Nicolaus  de  Clemangis  [of 
Clamenge],  a  lover  of  truth  and  right, 
who  eloquently  deplored  the  calamities  of 
his  day  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.2  Alphonsus  Tostatus  of  Avila, 
who  loaded  the  sacred  Scripture  with  a 
ponderous  commentary,  and  wrote  some 
other  things  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Sood  and  bad.3   Ambrose  of  Camalduli  has 


Francis,  the  Dominican,  respecting  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  unleavened  bread,  purgatory,  the  pri- 
macy of  the  pope,  &c.  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Le 
Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  p.  270 — Mur. 

1  Du  Pin,  Gersoniana,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Ger- 
son's  Works,  Antwerp,  170G,  5  vols.  fol.  and  inserted 
by  Launoi,  in  his  Hist.  Gymnasii  Nuvarrcni,  par.  iii. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  514  ;  Von 
der  Hardt,  Acta  Concilii  Constant,  torn.  i.  par.  iv.  p. 
20,  &c.  [John  Charlier  de  Gerson  was  born  a.d.  13G3, 
at  Gerson  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  educated  in  the 
college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  succeeded  to  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  university  about  a.d.  1395,  was  active  in 
condemning  John  Petit  and  his  doctrine  in  1407,  and 
subsequently  laboured  much  to  heal  the  divisions  and 
correct  the  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  at 
the  councils  of  Rheims,  Pisa,  and  Constance.  When 
the  last  of  these  councils  broke  up  in  1418,  he  could  not 
safely  return  to  Paris  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
in  power,  and  ho  travelled  through  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  settled  at  Lyons  where  he  died  in  1429. 
He  composed  no  large  work,  but  left  a  vast  number  of 
tracts,  speeches,  sermons,  letters,  and  poem?,  which 
are  dogmatical,  polemic,  exegetic,  mystic,  opinions  on 
questions  of  public  interest  at  that  day,  projects  for 
reforming  abuses,  &c.  The  most  valuable  are  said  to 
be  those  occasioned  by  the  council  of  Constance. — 
Mur.  [See  respecting  this  remarkable  man  the  chap- 
ters in  Bonnechose's  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
entitled  Wycliffe  and  Gerson,  vol.  i.  p.  4i,  &c.  and 
France  and  Gerson,  vol.  ii.  p.  264,  &c. — R. 

3  See  Launoi's  Hist.  Gymnasii  Xavarr.  par.  iii.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  555,  &c;  Longueval's  Hist,  de  I' Eglise 
Gallicane,  tome  xiv.  p.  436.  His  works,  though  not 
entire,  were  published  with  a  glossary  by  Lydius,  Ley- 
'i  ii.  1613,  4to.  [Nicolaus  de  Clemangis  was  born  at 
Clamenge  near  Chalons,  was  educated  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  and  became  rector  of  the  university  of 
in  1393.  He  so  distinguished  himself  for  the 
ice  of  his  Latin  epistles  that  Benedict  XIII. 
called  him  to  Avignon,  and  made  him  his  private  se- 
cretary. But  in  1408  being  suspected  of  composing  the 
papal  bull  which  laid  France  under  an  interdict,  he 
endured  violent  persecution.  lie  retired  into  the  Al- 
pine country;  and  though  afterwards  proved  innocent 
and  Invited  back  to  Prance,  he  chose  to  spend  hia  days 
in  retirement.  He  died  about  a.d.  i  no,  an  honest  and 
pious  man  UN  irocka,  h  -i  let  about  150  letters,  con- 
-i-t  of  nearly  a  dozen  tracts  and  poems,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are,  De  Corrupto  Eeclt  ria  Statu, 
Deploratio  Oilamitatii  Ecctetiatt.  par  Schiima  Nefan- 

in  in  nan  / >  ■  Fructu  in  mi,  i  • 

Fettivitatibui  turn  IrutUuendu,  De  Antichruto,  / 
dio  77  to.     Mur,     [Sereralof  these  pit 

i  by  Nun  der  Hardt,  in  bia  Acta  Concilii  Con- 

stunt,  who  al  t   of  his  life  in   \ol.   i. 

par.  ii.  p    71,  Ac  —It. 

i  aJpnonsua  Tostatus,  a  voluminous  Spanish  writer, 
who  studied  at    Salamanca,  attended  tin'  council  of 

Basil   in   1434,  l-  bop  of  A\il.i,  and 


acquired  great  fame  by  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  and  literature, 
and  by  his  various  efforts  for  establishing 
harmony  between  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins.4 Nicolaus  of  Cusa,  a  man  of  various 
learning  and  no  contemptible  genius,  but  not 
possessed  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  judgment, 
as  appears  from  his  Conjectures  concerning 
the  Last  Daij.b  John  Nieder  distin- 
guished himself  by  various  writings  which 
indicate  the  state  of  those  times,  and  by 
his  travels  and  achievements.6  John  Capis- 
tranus  was  esteemed  great  by  the  Romish 
court,  because  he  contended  vigorously  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  pontiffs  against  all 
sorts  of  opposers.7      John  Wesselius  and 

vanced  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  He  died 
in  1454,  aged  some  say  40  years,  others  say  45  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  excellent  memory, 
respectable  judgment,  and  famed  for  his  ascetic  piety. 
His  works,  repeatedly  printed  and  first  under  cardinal 
Ximenes,  fill  27  volumes,  folio.  Of  these,  24  are  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  Bible. —  Mur.  [It  is  singular 
that  writers  on  Biblical  Criticism  have  given  no 
account  cf  the  labours  of  this  voluminous  commen- 
tator, whose  expository  writings  fill  twenty-four  folio 
volumes,  and  who  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries — 
Stupor  Mundi. — R. 

4  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis  was  born  at  Portico  not 
far  from  Florence,  became  a  Camaldulensian  monk  at 
the  age  of  14,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek 
under  Emmanuel  Chrysoloras,  was  made  general  of 
his  order  about  the  year  1440,  was  repeatedly  nomi- 
nated a  cardinal,  served  the  popes  faithfully  and  with 
great  ability  in  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and 
Florence,  and  became  almoner  to  the  pope.  He  died 
in  his  monastery  at  an  advanced  age,  in  high  repute 
for  sanctity.  His  life  was  written  at  great  length  by 
Augustine  of  Florence,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Historia 
Camaldulensium.  Besides  numerous  translations  from 
the  Greek  fathers  and  many  letters,  he  has  left  a  Ho- 
doeporicon  or  journal  of  his  travels  to  inspect  the 
monasteries  of  his  order,  and  some  ot  the  public  docu- 
ments for  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.— 
Mur. 

5  Bayle,  Response  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial, 
tome  ii.  chap.  117,  113,  517,  &e.  His  works  are  pub- 
blishcd  in  one  vol.  [three  volumes. — Mur.],  fol.  Basil, 
1565.  [Nicolaus  Cusanus  was  born  of  indigent  parent  s 
at  Cusa  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  a.d.  1403,  educated 
by  Count  de  Manderscheidt,  made  doctor  of  theology 
and  of  canon  law,  was  dean  of  Coblentz,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Liege.  In  the  council  of  Basil  he  at  first 
opposed  the  papal  pretensions,  and  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  he  CathoUca  Concordantia.  But  he 
afterwards  changed  sides,  became  bishop  of  Brixen, 
fell  out  with  the  emperor  Sigismund,  was  made  a  car- 
dinal, and  repeatedly  papal  legate.  He  died  a.d.  1464, 
aged  63.  He  was  very  learned,  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  excelled  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
His  works  were  printed,  Paris,   1514,  and  Basil, 

in  three  vols.  fol.  The  first  volume  is  chiefly  on  theo- 
logy, the  second  on  controversial  subjects,  and  the  third 
on  mathematics,  astronomy,  Sec. — Mur.  [See  also 
Gerdes,  Histvria  Reformat,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  arc  for  a  no- 
tice of  this  eminent  scholar  and  precursor  of  tl' 
formation. — R. 

6  See  p.  515,  note  4, — Mur. 

7  See  Lenfant'a  Hist,  dela  Guerre  <l  i  Huttit  .  tome 
ii.  p.  '251,  &c. ;  Wadding's  .  ''  I  m. ix. 
p.  67.  [John  Capiatranua  was  born  in  the  vill 
Capistro  in  Ahruzzo,  Italy,  \.:>.  1385;  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  the  regular  oba  rvanc  .  ass  repeatedly 
Cisalpine  general  of  b1  is  an  Inquisitor  and 
papal  legate,  and  as  such  preached  up  and  enjoined 
cruaade               I   thr  Pratricelli  In  Italy,  the  Hu 

in  Bohemia,  ami  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  with  dreadful 

ritinga  are 

on  law,  and  are  con- 
tain'  1  mostly  in  til  '•' 
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Jerome  Savonarola  are  to  be  ranked  among 
the  wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age.1  The 
former  was  of  Groningen,  and  for  his  great 
perspicuity  was  called  the  Light  of  the 
World.  The  doctrines  which  Luther  after- 
wards taught  more  clearly  he  advanced  to 
some  extent,  and  he  candidly  exposed  and 
csnsured  the  defects  of  the  Romish  religion. 


1  Maius,  Vita  Reuchlini.  [John  Wessel,  called  also 
Basilius,  and  Hermann  Gesvort,  Goesvort  or  Gansvort, 
was  born  at  Groningen,  a.d.  1400  or  rather  1419.  He 
studied  long  in  the  school  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  at  Zwcll,  and  then  at  Cologne,  became  very 
learned,  understood  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  a 
Platonist  and  a  Nominalist,  and  a  contemner  of  the 
reigning  scholastic  theology.  He  was  very  pious, 
studied  the  scriptures  much  and  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  based  his  faith  on  them,  in  utter  disre- 
gard for  human  authorities,  doctors,  traditions,  popes, 
councils,  or  fathers.  He  was  invited  to  Heidelberg, 
but  not  allowed  to  teach  theology  there,  because  he 
had  not  taken  the  degree  of  D.D.  nor  would  they  give 
him  that  degree  because  he  was  not  in  orders.  He 
returned  to  Cologne,  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  learned,  independent,  honest,  and 
truly  Christian  man.  He  once  visited  Rome,  was  never 
persecuted,  and  died  a.d.  1489,  aged  some  say  S9,  and 
others  70.  His  works  are  several  theological  tracts, 
chiefly  on  what  he  deemed  the  erroneous  views  in  theo- 
logy then  prevailing.  They  are— on  the  Providence 
of  God,  why  Christ  became  incarnate,  and  on  the 
greatness  of  his  sufferings,  on  Penance  cr  the  clerical 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  on  the  Communion  cf 
saints,  on  the  Treasury  of  Merits  in  the  Church,  on 
Fraternities,  on  Purgatory,  on  Papal  Indulgences, 
several  epistles,  on  the  Eucharist  and  the  Mass,  en  In- 
dulgences, on  Prayer.  These  were  published,  Wittemb. 
1522,  and  Basil,  1523,  folio,  and  1525,  4to,  under  the 
title  of  Farrago  Esrum  Theologicarum,  with  a  preface 
by  Martin  Luther;  also  at  Amsterdam,  IG17,  4to.  In 
his  preface  Luther  says  ;  "  Wessel  appeared  (who  was 
called  Basil),  a  Frisian  of  Groningen,  a  man  of  admi- 
rable talents,  of  great  and  rare  genius,  who  was 
manifestly  taught  of  God,  as  Isaiah  prophesied  that 
Christians  should  be;  for  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  followed  men  even  as  I  have  not.  If  I  had  pre- 
viously read  "Wessel,  my  enemies  might  have  thought 
Luther  derived  all  his  views  from  Wessel,  so  perfectly 
accordant  arc  the  two  in  spirit.  And  it  increases  my 
joy  and  confidence,  and  I  now  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  my  doctrines,  since  with  such  uniform 
agreement  and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  though  at  a 
different  period,  in  another  clime  and  country,  and  with 
other  results,  he  so  harmonizes  with  me  throughout." 
See  Seckendorf's  Hist.  Lutheran,  lib.  i.  sec.  54,  § 
exxxiii.  p.  226,  &c  ;  Bayle,  Dictionnrtire.  art.  Wessel. 
— [John  Wessel  is  too  often  confounded  with  his  con- 
temporary and  friend  John  de  Yesalia  or  of  Wesel,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  and  a  celebrated  preacher  at  Er- 
furth  and  Wornru,  who  hell  nearly  the  same  senti- 
ments with  Wessel,  and  was  at  length  condemned  by 
an  assembly  at  Mentz,  a.d.  1479,  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  His  theological  opinions 
were  condemned ;  yet  a  catholic  who  witnessed  the 
whole  trial  says,  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  might 
be  defended,  except  in  regard  to  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the  Greeks- 
His  condemnation  is  attributed  by  this  writer  to  his 
being  a  Nominalist,  while  his  judges  all  but  one  were 
Realists.  See  Bajle,  Dictionnairc,  art.  JVcsilia,  Jean 
de ;  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  295, 
&c. —  Mur.  [Of  this  forerunner  of  Luther,  see  Ger- 
des,  Historia  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  cS:c. ; 
Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Lond.  1720— 23,  folio,  vol.  i.  p.  32;  Giese- 
ler's  Lehrbuch,  &c.  Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  iii. 
p.  388,  &c.  But  the  fullest  account  of  Wessel  and 
his  theological  views  which  is  extant,  is  that  given 
by  Ullmaun  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  valuable  work.  Reformutoren  nor  der  Reformation, 
second  edition.  Hamb.  1842. — Of  John  de  Vesalia, 
see  Gieseler,  uhi  supra,  p.  333,  where  the  reader  will 


The  latter  was  a  Dominician  of  Ferrara, 
and  a  pious,  eloquent,  and  learned  man. 
Having  probed  the  Romish  ulcers  too 
freely,  he  suffered  for  his  rashness,  being 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1498  at  Florence. 
He    died  with    serenity    and    constancy.2 


find  the  references  necessary  for  ascertaining  his 
sentiments,  and  the  proceedings  at  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation.— R. 

-  Buddeus,  Parerga  Historico-  Theclog.  p.  279.  The 
life  of  Savonarola  written  by  J.  F.  Picus,  was  pub- 
lished with  notes,  documents,  and  letters,  by  Quetif, 
Paris,  1674,  2  vols,  8vo.  In  the  same  year  Quetif  pub- 
lished at  Paris  the  spiritual  and  ascetic  Epistles  of 
Savonarola,  translated  from  Italian  into  Latin.  See 
also  Echard's  Scriptures  Ord.  Pnsdicator.  torn.  i.  p. 
834,  &c.  [Jerome  Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara, 
Oct.  12,  1452,  religiously  educated,  and  early  distin- 
guished for  genius  and  learning.  His  father  intended 
him  for  his  own  profession,  that  of  physic,  but  he  dis- 
liked it ;  and  unknown  to  his  parents  became  a  Do-' 
minician  monk,  a.d.  1474.  For  a  time  he  taught 
philosophy  and  metaphysics,  and  then  was  made  a 
preacher  and  confessor.  He  soon  laid  aside  the  hearing 
of  confessions  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  prer. . 
in  which  he  was  remarkably  interesting  and  sue  . 
In  1489  he  went  tc  Florence,  where  his  preaching  pro- 
duced quite  a  reformation  of  morals.  He  attacked 
vice,  infidelity,  and  false  reiigion  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  sparing  no  age  or  sex  and  no  condition  of 
men,  monks,  priests,  popes,  princes,  or  common  citi- 
zens. His  influence  was  almost  boundless.  But 
Florence  was  split  into  political  factions,  and  Savona- 
rola did  not  avoid  the  danger.  He  was  ardent,  eloquent, 
and  so  enthusiastic  as  almost  to  believe,  and  actually 
to  represent  what  he  taught,  as  being  communicated 
to  him  by  revelation.  The  adverse  faction  accused 
him  to  the  pope,  who  summoned  him  to  Home.  Sa- 
vonarola would  not  go,  and  was  ordered  to  cease 
preaching.  A  Franciscan  inquisitor  was  sent  to  con- 
front him.  The  people  protected  him.  But  at  I . 
vacillating  about  putting  his  cause  to  the  test  of  a  fire 
ordeal,  he  in  a  measure  lost  his  popularity,  i  I . 
mies  seized  him  by  force,  put  him  to  the  rack,  a;:  I 
extorted  from  him  some  concessions  which  they  inter- 
preted as  confessions  of  guilt,  and  then  strangled  him, 
burned  his  body,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river. 
Thus  he  died,  May  23,  1493.  His  character  has 
assailed  and  defended  most  elaborately,  and  by  nume- 
rous persons,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  His  writ- 
ings were  almost  all  in  Italian.  They  consist  of  more 
than  300  sermons,  about  50  tracts  and  treatises,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  letters,  all  displaying  genius  and 
piety,  and  some  of  them  superior  intellect.  Be* 
cially  Picus  and  Buddeus,  ubi  supra  ;  C.  F.  Amnion's 
Gachichte  der  Homiletik,  vol.  i.  p.  169 — 198;  Gotting. 
1804,  Svo ;  Bayle's  Dictionnaire.  art.  Saconarole ;  and 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  543,  \c. — 
Mur.  [The  English  reader  has  now  access  to  a  full 
and  tolerably  impartial  account  of  this  extraordinary 
man  in  a  recent  anonymous  work,  entitled,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  Lond.  1843.  which 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  referring  here  to  the  occa- 
sional notices  of  him  which  are  contained  in  our 
modern  literature,  or  to  the  biographies  of  him  which 
have  appeared  in  Germany.  I  would  make  only  one 
exception ;  the  student  should  by  all  means  read  the 
brief  but  valuable  notice  of  Savonarola  in  M-Crie's 
History  of  the  Reforrn-ilion  hi  Italy,  p.  27 — 36,  with 
the  extracts  from  his  sermons,  translated  into  English, 
which  are  given  in  the  appendix,  p.  44:>,  &c.  Potter, 
a  Belgian  Romanist,  in  his  Vie  de  Scipion  de  Ricci,  vol. 
ii.  p.  257,  thus  alludes  to  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting Savonarola  existing  in  the  Roman  church : 
"  Voila  un  moine  condamne  par  1'inquisition  comme 
heretique,  ct  brule  par  ordre  d'un  des  papes  les  pius 
infames  qui  oient  occupe  la  chaire  de  St.  Pierre,  tacite- 
ment  canonise  par  un  autre  pape  [Benedict  XIV.] 
adore  par  une  sainte  [St.  Catherine  de  Ricci  J,  et  par 
un  evCque  vertueux  [Scipio  de  Ricci],  et  vilipende  par 
d'autres  moines."  Potter  gives  in  the  appendix  to  this 
volume  several  original  pieces  respecting  this  'saint 
heretique,"  which  had  been  copied  by  De  Ricci,  when 
sojourning  in  1799  in  the  Dominician  convent  of  St. 
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Alphonsus  Spina  composed  a  book  against 
the  Jews  and  Saracens,  which  he  called 
Fortalitium  Fidei. l  Conspicuous  in  the  long 
list  of  those  called  scholastics,  were  John 
Capreolns,3  John  de  Turrecremata,3  Anto- 
ninus of  Florence,4  Dionvsius  of  Rvckel,5 


Mark  in  Florence,  where  the  visiter  still  reads  this 
inscription  over  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the 
martyr  :  "  Has  cellulas  Ven.  P.  F.  Hieronymus  Savona- 
rola, vir  apostolicus,  inhabitavit."  Audin,  in  his  Hi*- 
toire  de  Leon  X.  Paris,  1844,  states  that  a  short  time  ago 
a  bookseller  in  Florence  possessed  some  unpublished 
poems  of  Savonarola  which  he  was  anxious  to  print,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  censors  of  that  city;  so  that  public 
sentiment  even  in  Florence  is  still  divided  respecting 
him.  The  Roman  Index  of  Clement  VIII.  contains 
the  titles  of  his  sermons  which  are  prohibited  from 
being  read  "  donee  emendati  prodeant." — R. 

1  Alphonsus  Spina  was  a  Spanish  Jew  converted  to 
Christianity,  who  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  rector 
of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  an  inquisitor,  and 
at  last  a  bishop.  He  nourished  about  a.d.  1459.  His 
book  defends  the  Romish  religion  against  the  argu- 
ments then  used  by  Jews,  Saracens,  heretics,  and 
Infidels.  It  is  a  weak  performance,  first  published 
anonymously,  Nurimberg,  1494, 4t3.  then  at  Ly  ana,  a.d. 
loll.— Mar' 

2  John  Capreolus  was  a  French  Dominican  monk  of 
Languedoc,  professor  of  theology  at  Toulouse,  flourished 
a.d.  1415,  and  is  said  to  have  attended  the  council  of 

•  431.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Lombard's 
Four  Books  of  Sentences,  published,  Venice,  1484, 
1514,  1588,  tol—Mur. 

3  John  de  Turrecremata,  a  Spaniard,  born  at  Tor- 
quemada,  a.d.  1383,  a  Dominican  monk,  sent  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  and  taught  many 
years.  From  about  the  year  1431,  he  served  the  popes, 
first  as  master  of  the  palace,  then  (1437)  as  legate  to 
the  council  of  Basil,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Florence ; 
then  as  a  cardinal  and  legate  in  France,  and  on  vari- 
ous other  embassies.  From  1450  till  his  death  in  1468. 
he  held  various  bishoprics  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  on 
Paul's  Epistles,  on  the  Psalms,  various  tracts  on  scho- 
lastic theology,  and  disputed  points  of  canon  law  and 
church  government,  against  the  Mohammedans,  with  a 
series  of  sermons  and  a  number  of  ascetic  pieces.  His 
works  were  first  printed,  Augsburg,  1472,  in  eight  vols, 
folio. — Mur. 

1  His  true  name  was  Antenius,  but  on  account  of  his 
diminutive  stature  he  acquired  that  of  Antoninus.  He 
was  born  at  Florence  in  13^9,  early  studied  canon  law, 
became  a  Dominican  monk  at  sixteen,  afterwards  pre- 
sided over  several  different  monasteries,  was  made 
vicar-general  of  his  order,  and  in  1 4 16  archbishop  of 
Florence.  He  wa3  repeatedly  envoy  of  his  city  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  died  May  2,  1459,  aged  70,  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  erudition.  He  was  canonized 
a.d.  1523.  His  piety  was  generally  admitted,  but  his 
judgment  as  a  writer  lias  been  questioned,  and  his 
are  said  to  bo  stuffed  with  silly  stories  collected 
from  all  quartan.  He  wrote  Summa  Hiiiarialis,  or  a 
universal  history  from  the  creation  to  his  own  times, 
Lyons,  1586,  2  vols.  fol  ;  Summa  Theologica,  Strasburg, 
1496,  l  v  ;!s.  fob;   Sua  Lyons,  1564, 

8vo  ;  notes  on  the  donation  of  CoBstantine  the  Great, 

il  law  tracts,  and  one  on  the  virtues. —  Mar. 

Dionj  -ius  a  RyckeL  or  de  Leewis,  or  Carthusianua. 
.n   at  Kyekel,  a  village   in   the  dii 
sated  at  Cologne,  and  became  a  Carthusian 

monk  at  the  age  of  t  March   12th, 

1  171.  .    77.      lie  was   a  most 

v  ilnminous  writer,  chiefly   i 
tical  theologian.     Hli 

1533,  in  V  to;  his  coui- 

oe,  1535, 
his  comm  n(  irj  on  I  H  in 
ibid.  1536,  i  1      lb  a]  .,,  UM  a 

(  iir;-ti.ui  1'.    .  ■  lr.  Bill     ''ii  In     foul    I 

il ,  another  on  a  particular 
Jud  gnu  nt  of  soul 
and  of  the  Cfmaxot  John  Bcho! 
practical  religion,  printed  al  Louvain,  1571,  and  a  work 
against  the  Alcoran  and  the  Mohamm  th tracts 


Henry  Gorcomius,6  Gabriel  Biel,7  Ste- 
phen Brulifer,8  and  others.  Amono-  the 
most  respectable  Mystics  were  Vincent 
Ferrerius,9  Henry  Plarphius, 10  Laurence 
Justinian,11  Bernardine  of  Sienna,12  and 
more  famous  than  all  the  rest,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  the  reputed  author  of  the  well- 
known  treatise  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ.13 


on  war  with  the  Turks,  holding  a  general  council,  and 
the  vices  of  superstition,  printed,  Cologne,  1533,  8vo.— 
Mur. 

6  Henry  Gorcomius  was  a  native  of  Gorcum  in  Hol- 
land, became  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher, was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cologne, 
and  died  in  1495.  He  wrote  Be  Superstiiiosis  qutfmt- 
dam  Casibus  seu  Ccremoniis  Ecclesiaslicis,  De  Celebritate 
Festorum,  Conclusions  et  Concordantics  Bibliorum  ac 
Canonum  in  Libras  Magislri  Sententiarum,  a  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle,  Be  Coelo,  and  Be  Mundo,  Qmutames 
Metaphysical  de  Ente  et  Essentia. — Mur. 

7  Gabriel  Biel,  D.D.  a  native  of  Spire,  one  of  the 
first  professors  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Tubingen, 
founded  a.d.  1477.  He  died  in  1495,  leaving  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  Brixen,  1574, 
3  vols.  4to,  an  Exposition  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  a 
series  of  Sermons,  Befensorium  Obedient  ice  Pon 
tlistoria  Bominicce  Passionis,  Be  Monetarum  Pot 

et  Utililule,  and  an  Epitome  of  the  work  of  William 
Occam  on  the  Sentences. — Mur. 

b  Stephen  Brulifer,  born  at  St.  Malo,  a  Franciscan,  a 
doctor  of  Paris,  a  Scotist,  professor  of  theology  at 
Mentz  and  Metz,  flourished  a.d.  1480,  and  died  after 
a.d.  1500.  He  wrote  on  Lombard's  Sentences,  on  the 
Trinity,  Sermons  on  the  Poverty  of  Christ,  and  some 
other  tracts,  all  published,  Paris,  1499  and  1500,  8vo.— 
Mur. 

9  Vincent  Ferrerius  was  a  Spanish  Dominican  of 
Valencia,  renowned  as  a  preacher,  who  travelled  over 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  doing  wonders  and  convert- 
ing multitudes  from  vice  and  error  (if  we  may  believe 
the  Romanists),  was  made  confessor  and  master  of  the 
palace  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  He  was  very  metaphy- 
sical, poor  in  thought  and  low  in  language,  yet  was 
esteemed  a  great  saint,  and  was  canonized  in  1455.  He 
died  a.d.  1419.  He  wrote  Be  Vita  Spirituali,  Tracta- 
tus  Consolatorius,  and  several  epistles  (published,  Va- 
lencia, 1591),  and  a  volume  of  sermons  with  several 
small  pieces  annexed,  often  published. — Mur. 

lJ  Henry  Harphius  was  a  Franciscan,  born  in  the 
village  of  L.e  Herp  in  Brabant,  a  theologian,  provincial 
Of  bis  order,  andcuardian  of  the  convent  of  Mechlin.  He 
flourished  a.d.  1468  and  died  in  1478.  He  wrote  De  Theo- 
hgia  Mydica  turn  SpecubUiva  turn  Affectiv.a,  Cologne, 
1611,4to,  Specukam  Auieum  in  Prcecepta  D 

Pi rfeitionis,  and  many  Sermons.  He  wrote  gene- 
rally in  Dutch,  others  translated  him  into  Latin. — Mur. 

11  Laurentius  Justinian  was  of  patrician  birth  at  Ve- 
nice, a  regular  canon  of  St.  Augustine  for  tbirty  years, 
then  bishop  of  Venice  a.d.  1431.  promoted  to  she  rank 
of  a  patriarch  a.d.  1450,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1455,  aged 
74,  and  was  canonized  a.d.  1524.  He  was  a  man  of 
sincere  piety,  very  zealous  in  religion,  and  very  liberal 
to  the  poor.     His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  : 

and  a  number  of  tracts  on  metapbysieal  divinity  an  1 
practical  religion,  were  printed,  liasil,  1560,  fol.  Lyons, 
1568,  fol.  and  Venice,  1606,  fol.— Mur. 

12  Bernardino  Senensis  or  of  Sienna  m  nobly  born 

PSSM  in  the  territory  of  Florence,  Sept.  Mli.  1380, 
religiously  educated  in  eaonkish    aueterisiea,  yet  in- 
structed by  distinguished  masters,  became  a  Frai. 
monk  in  1404,  commenced  preaching  and  becan 
iambus,  w,is  seat  legate  of  bis  order  to  Palestine,  tra- 
velled  extensively   there,    returned   and   travell     I 
Italy,  •i  most   renowned  preacher,     lie  flourished    v.n. 
1  Bishoprics,  and  died  *  o.  1 1 14. 

I,  and  was  eaoaauaed  la  1458.     in-<  works  are 
chiefly  sermons,  but  embrace  a  few  mystic  trsx 
a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.     H"  appear  ito  have 

I'.'li'l    \oiit  .iii-l  po  ,-e,  -cil  ol'  <•..;  nuis.      His 

works  were  printed,  Paris,  1636,  in  ft  vols.  i"l    -Mur. 

MHO  proiuis   d  to  show  that  tin*  et  le- 

brated  book,  'one.  rnitic  the  author  of  v  hieh  there  has 

i  much  literary  war,  waa  tirst  written  ■  French 
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by  one  John  Gersen  or  Gerson,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Thomas  a  Kenipis.  See  Granet  in  Launoiana, 
par.  ii.  Opp.  torn.  iv.  par.  ii.  p.  414,  415.  A  history  of 
the  disputes  concerning  this  book  was  drawn  up  by 
Vincent  Thuillier  in  the  Opera  Posthwma  of  Mabillon 
and  Ruinart,  torn.  iii.  p.  54,  &c.  "[His  real  name  was 
Thomas  Ilammerlein  [or  rather  Hemcrken],  in  Latin 
Malleolus.  He  was  born  at  Kempis  or  Campis  in  the 
diocese  of  Cologne,  a.d.  1380,  was  sent  to  the  school 
established  by  Gerhard  Groote  at  Deventer  at  the  age  of 
13,  and  seven  years  after  to  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Mount  St.  Agnes  near  Zwoll,  where  he  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  monk  a.d.  1400,  and  was  afterwards  proctor 
and  superior  of  the  convent.  He  died  a.d.  1471,  aged  92. 
He  was  a  very  religious  man.  His  writings  are  all  on 
practical  and  experimental  religion,  and  consist  of 
numerous  sermons,  several  letters,  religious  biography 
and  tracts,  collected  and  printed  often  in  folio,  quarto, 
and  octavo,  e.g.  Cologne,  1728,  4to.  The  four  books 
De  Contemptu  Mundi  (or  De  Imitatione  Christi  from 
the  subject  of  the  first  book)  have  been  translated  into 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  and  passed 
through  innumerable  editions.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Kempis  was  the  author.  Yet  there  are  substantial 
reasons  for  doubt  and  uncertainty.  See  Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  and  Schroeckh's  Kir- 
chengesch.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  312,  &c. — Mur.  [The  question 
respecting  the  authorship  of  this  well-known  work  is 
also  concisely  discussed  in  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch,  &c. 
Cunningham's  transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  321,  note  12,  and  re- 
ferences given  to  the  latest  works  in  France  and  Ger- 
many on  different  sides  in  this  controversy.  A  few 
additional  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Kempis  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle,  tome  xxii.  p.  286.  For  a  full 
account  of  Thos.  a  Kempis,  and  of  his  views  and  influ- 
ence as  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  see  Ullmann's 
Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p. 
125,  Scc.—R. 

The  following  Latin  writers  are  omitted  in  the  pre- 
ceding list  by  Mosheim: — 

John  Huss,  born  at  Hussinetz  in  Bohemia,  educated 
at  Prague,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1393,  A.M.  in 
1395,  became  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  church  in 
1400,  read  the  works  of  Wickliffe,  began  to  attack  the 
prevailing  views  of  religion  in  1408,  was  silenced  by 
Sabinco  Lupus,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  accused 
before  the  pope  who  summoned  him  to  Rome.  He  sent 
his  proctor  who  was  not  heard,  and  IIuss  was  con- 
demned as  an  obstinate  heretic.  In  1413,  being  driven 
from  the  city  of  Prague,  he  preached  in  the  vicinity  till 
the  tumult  in  the  city  subsided.  In  1414  he  set  out  for 
the  council  of  Constance  protected  by  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  emperor,  but  was  seized,  imprisoned,  con- 
demned, and  burned  at  the  stake,  May  29,  141G.  His 
works  contain  numerous  theological,  polemical,  and 
devotional  tracts,  many  letters  and  sermons,  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  commentaries  on  some  of  the  Epistles 
and  Psalms,  and  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  were  printed, 
Nurimb.  1558,  2  vols.  fol.  [reprinted  with  many  impor- 
tant additions  at  Nuremberg  in  1715,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
— R. 

Paulus  Anglicus,  an  English  doctor  of  canon  law, 
a.d.  1404,  wrote  Aureum  Speculum,  or  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween Peter  and  Taul  on  the  abuses  of  clerical  power, 
extant  in  Goldast,  Monorchia,  torn.  ii.  p.  1527. 

John  Latteburius,  an  English  Franciscan  monk,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  wrote  a.d.  1406,  Moralia  super 
Threnos  Jeremia',  printed  a.d.  1482,  fob 

Richard  Ullertone  (Ulverstone),  of  Lancashire,  and 
a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  a.d.  1408.  His 
Petition  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church  exists  in  ma- 
nuscript at  Cambridge,  England.  The  preface  and 
considerable  extracts  are  published  by  Wharton,  Ap- 
pendix to  Cave's  IJist.  Liter.  Some  other  works  of  his 
exist  in  manuscript. 

Theodoric  de  Nicm  or  Niemus,  a  German,  scrivener 
to  the  pope  a.d.  1372,  bishop  of  Verdun  and  of  Cam- 
bray,  flourished  a.d.  1408.  lie  wrote  a  history  of  the 
papal  schism  in  his  own  times,  printed,  Strasburg,  1G08 
and  1629,  8vo;  also  the  Life  of  Pope  John  XIII.  and 
some  other  pieces  respecting  the  state  of  his  times. 

Thomas  Netter  called  Waldensis  because  born  at 
Walden  in  Essex,  an  English  Carmelite  monk  of  Lon- 
don, who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  confessor  to  Henry 
IV.  and  his  envoy  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  provincial 
prior  of  his  order  in  1414,  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the 
Wickliffites,  sent  by  the  king  to  the  council  ©f  Con- 


stance in  1415,  and  to  the  court  of  Poland  in  1419.  He 
attended  Henry  V.  in  his  French  war  a.d.  1423,  and 
Henry  VI.  in  1430,  and  died  at  Rouen  Nov.  3d,  1430 
He  wrote  much  ;  the  only  work  of  his  printed  is  his 
Doctrinale  Anliquitatum  Fidei  Eccltsue  Cutholiccc,  a 
very  prolix  work  against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  and 
Huss,  Venice,  1751,  fol.  and  elsewhere. 

Petrus  Ancharanus,  a  celebrated  canonist  of  Bologna 
a.d.  1410,  who  has  left  three  large  works  on  canon  law, 
frequently  printed. 

Bostonu3  Buriensis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Kd- 
mundsbury,  England,  a.d.  1410.  He  visited  all  the 
monasteries  in  England  to  make  out  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  all  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  This 
manuscript  catalogue  was  in  the  hands  of  archbishop 
Ussher,  Thomas  Gale,  &c. 

John  Grossius  or  Grossus,  a  French  Carmelite  monk 
of  Toulouse,  elected  general  of  his  order  in  Mil,  at- 
tended the  council  of  Pisa,  and  died  in  1424  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  wrote  Viridaiium  Ordinis  Curmeli- 
tani,  describing  the  origin,  progress,  and  distinguished 
men  of  his  order,  published  with  other  similar  works 
Antwerp,  IG80,  4  vols.  fol. 

Hieronymus  a  S.  Fide,  a  converted  Spanish  Jew, 
physician  to  Benedict  XIII.  a.d.  1412.  He  wrote  De 
Refellendis  Judceorum  Erroribus,  and  Adversus  Talmuth 
Judceorum,  published  Francf.  1G02,  8vo,  and  in  the  Bib- 
liotli.  Patrum,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  528. 

Hermann  de  Lerbeke,  a  German  Dominican  monk  of 
Minden,  who  wrote  a  History  or  Chronicon  of  the 
counts  of  Schauenburg  from  a.d.  1006  to  1414,  pub- 
lished by  Meibomius,  Francf.  1620,  8vo. 

Paulus  Carthagena  a  S.  Maria,  a  converted  Spanish 
Jew,  bishop  of  Carthagena  and  of  Burgos,  high  chan- 
cellor of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
died  a.d.  1435.  He  wrote  additions  to  Lyra's  commen- 
tary on  the  Scriptures,  Scrutinium  Scripturarum,  and 
Qutzstiones  xii.  de  Nomine  Tetragrammato. 

Gobelinus  Persona,  born  in  Westphalia  a.d.  1353, 
travelled  over  Italy,  and  resided  some  time  at  the  Ro- 
mish court,  and  in  13S9  became  rector  of  Trinity 
chapel  at  Paderborn,  retired  to  Bielfeld  and  was  made 
dean.  He  flourished  a.d.  1418  and  died  about  1428. 
Between  the  years  1404  and  1418  he  composed  his  Cos- 
modromium  or  chronicle  of  the  world,  from  the  creation 
to  a.d.  14 18, "published  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  by 
Meibomius,  Francf.  1599,  fol. 

Leonard  Brunus  Aretinus,  born  at  xVrezzo,  Tuscany, 
and  one  of  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  of  his 
age,  epistolary  secretary  to  the  popes  from  a.d.  1404, 
retired  to  Florence  to  literary  ease,  and  there  died  in 
1443,  aged  74.  He  wrote  Contra  Hypocritas,  History 
of  Florence,  De  Bella  Italico  adversus' Gothos  (which  is 
a  mere  plagiarism  from  Procopius),  De  Bello  Punico 
(taken  from  Polybius  and  intended  to  supply  the  loss  of 
Livy's  second  Decade),  Epistolarum  libri  viii.  a  tract 
on  Morals,  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  a  history 
of  his  own  times  (or  of  the  papal  schism),  and  several 
other  things.     His  Latin  is  very  fine. 

John  Francis  Poggio  Brandolinus  [Bracciolinus. 

P.]  born  near  Arczzo,  Tuscany  a.d.  1380,  a  fine  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  secretary  to  eight  successive  popes, 
from  a.d.  1415  to  1455,  then  counsellor  at  Florence  till 
his  death  in  1459.  He  wrote  numerous  small  works, 
descriptive,  facetious  (or  rather  obscene),  funeral  ora- 
tions, letters,  tSrc.  besides  a  History  of  Florence.  He  was 
active  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  quarrelled  with 
Laurentius  Valla,  yet  he  promoted  literature.  His 
works  are  published,  Strasburg,  1511  and  151.3,  and 
Basil,  1538,  fol.  [Of  this  eminent  scholar,  an  elaborate 
life,  though  certainly  much  more  prolix  than  the 
subject  warranted,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  William 
Shepherd,  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Liverpool,  1 802,  4to. 
— R. 

Nicolaus  Dinckelspulius,  a  Swabian,  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Vienna  a.d.  1420,  and  its  representative 
in  the  council  of  Basil  a.d.  1431.  He  wrote  sermons 
on  the  Decalogue,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  on  Penitence, 
on  the  Beatitudes,  on  the  Seven  Mortal  Sins,  a  Con- 
fessional, and  on  the  Five  Senses,  printed,  Strasbun?, 
1516,  fol.  6 

Theodoric  Engelhusius,  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Hildeshcim  a.d.  1420.  lie  wrote  Chronicon  Chronico- 
rum,  or  a  universal  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1420,  published  by  Maderus, 
Hclmst.   1671. 

William  Lindwood,  LL.D.  a  learned  English  jurist, 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  dean  of  the  Archer 
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to  Chichely,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  privy  seal 
to  Henry  V.  and  his  ambassador  in  1422  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1432,  and  died  144G. 
He  wrote  Provinciate  seu  Constilutiones  Anglice,  being 
the  constitutions  of  fourteen  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
from  Stephen  Langton  to  Henry  Chichely,  with  notes 
and  comments,  Oxford,  1679,  fol. 

John  de  Imola,  a  learned  commentator  on  canon  law 
who  died  at  Bologna  a.d.  143G.  His  comments  were 
published,  Venice,  1575,  2  vols.  fol. 

Julianus  Csesarinus,  LL.D.  professor  of  law  in  seve- 
ral Italian  universities,  then  filled  various  offices  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  became  a  cardinal  a.d.  142G.  He 
was  papal  legate  in  the  Hussite  war,  in  which  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  then  legate  to  the  council  of  Basil  in 
1431,  presided  there,  refused  to  dissolve  the  council  at 
the  command  of  the  pope;  but  in  143S  he  again  sided 
with  the  pope,  attended  the  council  of  Florence,  was 
sent  legate  to  the  king  of  Poland  in  1444,  advised  him 
to  violate  his  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  was  himself 
slain  leading  the  troops  to  battle.  He  died  aged  46. 
His  two  letters  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  written  from  Basil, 
with  a  long  oration  he  delivered  there,  have  been 
printed. 

Nicolaus  Tudeschus  called  Panormitanus,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  of  Sicily,  an  abbot,  and  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  a  very  able  canonist,  who  taught  in  Italy  and 
filled  offices  at  Rome.  In  1431  the  king  of  Aragon  sent 
him  to  the  council  of  Basil,  where  he  defended  the 
supremacy  of  councils  with  great  ability.  He  was  made 
a  cardinal  in  1440,  and  died  in  1445.  Except  his  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  councils,  his  works  are  all  upon 
canon  law.  They  were  repeatedly  published:  e.g.  Ve- 
nice. 1617,  9  vols.  fol. 

Rayrnundus  Sabunde,  a  learned  Spaniard,  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  of  Toulouse.  He  wrote  (a.d.  1434 — 
1436)  Theologla  Naturalis  de  Homine  et  Creaturis,  seu 
Thesaurus  Dioinarum  Considerationum,  often  printed, 
e.g.  Venice,  1581,  8vo. 

Petrua  Jercmue,  a  Dominican  monk  and  a  celebrated 
preacher,  born  at  Palermo,  lived  at  Bologna,  and  died 
there  a.d.  1452.  His  sermons  with  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  decalogue,  and  tracts  on  faith  and 
Christ's  sufferings,  were  printed,  Hagenau,  1314. 

Nicolaus  Auximanus  Picens,  an  Italian  Franciscan 
monk,  vicar  of  his  order  in  Palestine,  a  pious  man  and 
not  destitute  of  learning,  a.d.  1430.  He  wrote  Summa 
Casuum  Consci  entice,  Supplementum  ad  Summam  Pi^a- 
nellam,  and  Interrogator ium  Co77fessorum,  besides  some 
things  never  printed. 

JEgidius  Carlerius,  born  at  Cambray,  iUlow  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  inthe  college  of  Navarre,  Paris,  dean 
of  Cambray  in  1431,  opposer  of  the  Hussites  in  the 
1  of  Basil,  1433.  He  died  very  aged,  Nov.  23, 
1473,  His  Sparta  Fragmentarum  and  bis  Sportula 
Fragmentation  (two  collections  of  tracts  defending  the 
Romish  religion)  were  printed,  Brussels,  1478,  2  vols, 
folio.  His  long  argument  at  Basil  against  the  Hussites 
i3  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  1759,  &c. 

Catharina  Bononiensis,  an  Italian  Franciscan  abbess 
at  Bologna,  who  tbought  she  had  many  divine  revela- 
tions. She  flourished  a.d.  1438,  and  died  March  9th, 
1163.  Her  Liber  de  Revelationibus  sibi  faclis  was 
printe  !,  Venice,  1583. 

John  de  Lydgate,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and 
t  of  youth  at  St.  Edmundsbury.  He  was  the 
imitator  of  Chaucer  and  accounted  a  good  poet,  born 
i.o.  1380,  and  Lived  till  after  1 160. 

Thomas  Walringham,  an  English  Benedictine  monk 
of  st  Albans,  win  re  he  was  preceptor  a.d.  hid.  He 
wrote  two  Histories  of  England,  the  more  concise  from 
a.d.  1273  to  1422,  the  larger,  entitled  Hypodigma  Neus- 

the  history  of  Normandy  from  A  D.   I 

M17.    Both  are  e  md  were  printed,  Lond.  1574, 

fol.  He  also  continued  the  Folyehronieon  of  Banulph 
Higden  from  1357 to  1417. 

John  de  Ananla,  a  oelebrated  canonist  of  Bol 
who  died  a.p.  II":"),  leaving  several  large  works  on 

i  law  which  have  been  printed. 
Laurentius  Valla,  of  patrician  rank,  horn  at  Rome, 
a.d.  I41f; doctor  of  i;  -1  canon  of  Bt.  John 

teran,  a  finished    cholar  but  extremely  sarco  tic, 
and  •■!  i! Ic  upon  authoi i.    He  m 

man]  enemies,  among  whom  was  Poggio,  with  whom 
he  had  long  and  i  vi  re  quarrels.  In  I  143  he  left  Etome 
and  wnii  to  Naples,  where  Alphonsus  \  .  patronised 
him.  The  Inquisitors  would  have  burned  bimal  the 
stake,  had  M<>t  that  king  protected  him.    Be 


length  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  and  teach  there  till 
his  death,  a.d.  1465.  He  wrote  Elegantice  Linguce 
Latince,  three  works  in  controversy  with  Poggio,  on 
Logic,  on  the  spurious  donation  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  on  Man's 
Supreme  Good,  and  a  tract  on  Free-will.  These  works 
with  other  tract3  were  printed  at  Basil,  1540,  fol.  He 
also  wrote  the  history  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  from  a.d.  1410  to  1415,  besides  notes  on  Sal- 
lust,  Livy,  Quintilian,  and  translations  of  the  Iliad, 
Herodotus,  Thucydide3,  &c. 

Flavius  Blondus,  or  Blondus  Flavius,  born  in  Italy 
a.d.  1388,  a  good  classical  scholar,  secretary  to  various 
popes,  died  June  4th,  1463,  aged  75.  He  wrote  much, 
but  so  hastily  that  his  works  arc  of  little  value.  They 
are  Historiarum  Decades  III.  or  a  general  history  of 
the  Western  empire,  from  a.d.  410  to  1440,  Roma  In- 
staurata  (a  description  of  Rome  in  his  day),  Italia 
Illustrata  (description  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages), 
De  Venetorum  Origine  et  Gcstis  (from  a.d.  45G  to 
1291),  Roma  Triumphans  (a  description  of  the  Roman 
republic  in  its  best  days);  all  these  were  printed,  Basil, 
1559,  folio. 

Meffrethus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Meissen, 
a.d.  1443,  who  wrote  Hortum  Regince.  (sermons  for 
the  year),  printed  Nurimb.  1487,  fol.  Basil,  1483,  two 
vols.  fol. 

Reginaldus  Pavo  (in  English,  Peacock),  born  in 
Wales,  educated  at  Oxford,  bishop  of  L;t.  Asaph,  a.d. 
1444,  and  of  Chichester,  a.d.  1450,  accused  cf  heresy 
and  compelled  to  retract  in  1457,  and  died  not  long 
after.  He  laboured  much  to  convince  and  convert  the 
Wickliffites,  Hussites,  Lollhards,  and  Waldenses,  hut 
disapproved  all  persecution.  He  acknowledged  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  held  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  yet  allowed  a  place  for  natural 
religion,  denied  the  infallibility  of  popes  and  councils, 
yet  admitted  their  right  to  legislate  on  points  left  un- 
decided in  the  scriptures.  He  wrote  in  English  two 
books  on  the  faith,  published  with  abridgment,  Lond. 
1C88,  4to;  also  a  prolix  work  against  the  assailants  of 
the  clergy,  the  Wickliffites  and  others,  written  in  1449, 
and  still  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 
See  Wharton's  Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Liter,  [and 
Lewis's  Life  of  Reynold  Pecock,  being  a  sequel  to  the 
Life  of  Wiclif  1744,  and  Oxford,  1820,  8vo.— R. 

Leonard  de  Utino,  Belluensis  or  Micensis,  an  Italian 
Dominican,  rector  of  a  gymnasium  at  Bologna,  chap- 
lain to  Eugene  IV.  provincial  of  his  cider  for  Lom- 
bardy,  flourished  a.d.  1444.  He  has  left  us  two  series 
of  sermons,  which  are  elaborate,  learned,  and  ingeni- 
ous, but  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  the  times.  (See 
Ammons's  Gesch.  der  Homiletik.  Gotting.  1804,  p.  91, 
&c.)  also  a  treatise  De  Locis  Communibus  Prudica- 
torum,  and  another,  De  Legibus. 

Petrus  de  Pilichdorf,  a  German  professor  of  theology 
about  a.d.  1444,  who  wrote  Contra  Sectam  Walden- 
oium,  in  the  Riblioth.  Pair.  torn.  xxv. 

Maplueus  Vegius,  an  Italian  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
datary  to  Martin  V.  and  a  canon  of  Rome,  died  1458. 
He  wrote  De  Perseoerantia  in  St  ligione,  De  Educa- 
tions Libtrorwn,  Di*}tutalio  Ter,  .  v  .  i  t  .//.<,«". 
Prcestantia,  Dialogus  de  Mueria  et  Felicitate,  Veritas 
Invisa  et  Eiulans,  a  poetic  life  of  St.  Anthony  the 
monk,  on  the  Four  Last  Things,  Paraphrases  on  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms.  The  preceding  are  in  the 
Riblioth.  Pair.  torn.  x.wi.  also  De  Significatione  /',;-- 
barton  in  Jure  Cirili,  and  a  thirteenth  book  of  Virgil's 
.Em  id. 

Olatfhtsus  Palmcrius,  a  poet,  orator,  and  historian 
of  Florence,   A.D.    1449,  condemned  to  the  flami 
some  expressions  savouring  of  Arianism  in  his  Italian 
poem    i  the  angels,      lie  wrote  a  . 

from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1449,  usually  printed  with 
those  of  Eusebius  and  Prosper, 

John  Capgrave,  an  English  Augustinian  monk  of 
Canterbury,  I). I),  at  Oxford,  and  provi  i  ial  of  his 
order,  a.d     1450.     He  died  in  1464,  or  as 
lis  I,  was  an  eminent  theologian,  and  a  severe  re] 
of  the  dissolute  clergy,    lie  wrote  a  < 
gend  of  all  the  English  Saints,  print  ■  !.  Lond<  a,  151';, 

fol.  and  many  Other  works  yet  in  DOI  llUSCript. 

kntonius  i  ,  a  Tuscan,  I  civil 

and  canon  lav  al   Pavia,  papal  legal    to  the  cou 
Basil,  and  privy  counsellor  i  i  tli 
III.  died  at  i  ••>  la,  1 167.     In  his 

famous  work  entitled  Manart  Wo,  ho  provi  i  from  scrip- 
ture, the  fathers,  reasoi         I  i">th  olvU  a  law, 
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that  the  pope  is  not  supreme  in  temporal  things,  and 
that  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  other  bishop. 
He  wrote  some  other  law  tracts. 

John  Canales,  D.D.  an  Italian  Franciscan,  much 
esteemed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a.d.  1450.  He  was 
a  good  scholar  and  divine,  and  wrote  several  tracts  on 
practical  religion,  printed,  Venice,  1494,  fol. 

Gulielmus  Vorilongus,  a  French  Dominican,  called 
to  Rome  by  Pius  II.  to  defend  his  order  against  the 
Franciscans  relative  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  where  he 
died  a.d.  1464,  leaving  a  commentary  on  the  Four 
Books  of  Sentences  (printed,  Lyons,  1484,  &c),  and  a 
Collection  of  passages  from  the  Sentences  which  are 
opposed  to  Scotus. 

Nicolaus  de  Orbellis  or  DorbeUus,  a  Franciscan  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy  at  Poic- 
tiers,  a.d-  1456,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  opinions 
of  Scotus  in  a  series  of  works  on  the  Sentences,  logic, 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  &c. 

Gulielmus  Houpeland.  a  French  theologian,  arch- 
presoyter  of  Paris,  and  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
there,  died  Aug.  2,  1492.  His  book,  De  Immortalitate 
AnimeB  et  Statu  ejus  post  mortem,  full  of  quotations 
from  the  ancients,  was  printed,  Paris,  1 499.  8vo. 

Jacobus  de  Paradiso.  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  doc- 
tor at  Erfurth,  a.d.  1457,  wrote  a  number  of  tracts  on 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects.  [He  is  also  some- 
times called  Jacobus  Junterburg  or  De  Juterbock,  and 
sometimes  merely  Jacobus  Cisterciensis  or  Cathusia- 
nus.  As  a  forerunner  of  Luther,  he  deserved  a  fuller 
notice  than  this  meagre  sentence.  See  Ullmann's 
Reformatoren  oor  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  &c. 
His  principal  work  is  printed  by  Brown,  in  his  supple- 
mentary volume  to  the  Fasciculus  Rerum  Exnet.  et 
Fugiend.  p.  102,  and  is  entitled,  De  Septem  Statibus 
Ecelesite — De  Authoritate  Ecdesite  et  de  ejus  Refor- 
mat if  me. — R. 

Pius  II.  better  known  as  .Eneas  Sylvius,  of  the  noble 
family  of  Piccolomini.  born  1405;  went  to  Sienna  in 
1423,  where  he  studied  the  poets  and  orators,  and 
then  the  civil  law  ;  in  1431  ha  went  to  the  council  of 
Basil,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  efficient  in  restricting  the  papal  power,  and 
urging  a  reform  of  the  church.  In  1439  he  became  a 
counsellor  to  pope  Felix  V.  and  in  1412  privy  coun- 
sellor and  secretary  of  state  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  Here  he  slowly  turned  with  the  emperor  to  the 
side  of  Eugene  IV.  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1447. 
yet  continued  to  serve  the  emperor  in  public  business. 
In  1452  he  was  made  legate  for  Bohemia  and  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat 
in  145G,  and  in  1458  was  created  pope,  reigned  nearly 
seven  years,  and  died  at  Ancona  when  ready  to 
embark  in  an  expedition  against  the  Turks.  Aug.  14th. 
14G4.  His  works  are  numerous  and  written  with 
much  ability  (for  he  was  perhaps  the  best  scholar  that 
ever  wore  the  triple  crown),  but  those  written  before 
he  was  pope  are  contradictory  to  those  written  after- 
wards, and  are  marked  in  the  Index  Expttrgatorhu. 
He  wrote  Bulla  Retractationis  Omnium  ah  eo  <>!im  contra 
Eugeiiium  Papain  in  Concilia  Basiliensi  Gestorum,  de 
Gettis  Concitii  BasUiensis,  de  Coronations  Fetid  s  V. 
de  Ortu,  Regione,  ac  Gestis  Bohemorum  (a  history  of 
the  Bohemians,  from  their  origin  to  a.d.  1458,  often 
printed,  e.g.  Amberg.  1593,  4to),  an  Abridgment  of 
Flav.  Blondus'  Roman  history,  Cosmographice  Liber 
Prinucs  (on  Asia  Minor),  Cosmograplria:  Liber  Secundum 
Con  Europe  in  his  age),  a  commentary  on  the  history 
of  Alphonsus,  king  of  Aragon,  432  epistles,  and  several 
other  tracts.  All  the  above  published,  Basil,  1661,  and 
Helmst.  1700,  fol. 

John  Gobelinus,  counsellor  to   pope  Pius  II.   a.d. 

1  15s.      His  name   is  annexed   to  the  Commi ntarii  de 

Gettil  I'ii  II.  Papa;  which  it  is  supposed  Pius 

himself  composed,  and  left  with  his  secretary  to  correct 

and  publish  ;   printed.  Francf.  1G14,  fol. 

Jacobus  Picolomina  us,  counsellor  to  Callisttis  III. 
and  Pius  II.  a  cardinal  in  1468,  died  in  1487,  aged  57. 
He  wrote  Commcnteerii  de  Rebus  to/a  trie  /■<  r  Quin- 
quennium Gestis  (from  a.d.  1464  to  14G9),  also  782 
epistles,  both  printed,  Francf.  161  l.  fbl 

Andreas  Barbatus  or  Barbatias,  a  celebrated  jurist 
of  Sicily  a.d.  1460,  who  taught  and  died  at  Bologna. 
He  commented  on  the  canon  law.  and  wrote  on  the 
offices  of  cardinal  and  legate  a  latere,  and  on  some 
other  parts  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

Gregory  de  Heimburg,  a  learned  German  jurist, 
active  in  the  council  of  Basil,  and  much  esteemed  by 


.Eneas  Sylvius,  a  decided  and  firm  opposer  of  the  papal 
pretensions.  His  friend  Sylvius  when  pope  persecute.! 
him  for  his  adherence  to  the  views  they  had  both  held. 
His  tracts  against  papal  usurpations  were  printed, 
Francf.  1608,  4  to.  [Ullmann  considers  this  person  as 
another  forerunner  of  Luther.  See  his  Refbrmatoren 
i-or  der  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  ike.  A  number  of 
his  smaller  pieces  are  in  Brown's  Fasciculus-  Rer.  Erpet. 
et  Fugirnd.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  &c;  and  Pope  Pius  the 
Second's  bull  of  excommunication  against  him  is  given 
by  Melchior  Auamus  in  his  WiUe  Germanorum  Jure- 
consu/torum,  Frank.  1705,  folio,  p.  2. — R. 

Roderic  Sincius  de  Avevallo.  a  Spanish  jurist,  bishop, 
counsellor  to  the  king  of  Castile,  &c.  flourished  14GG. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  to 
a.d.  1469,  some  law  tracts,  and  Speculum  Humante 
Vitce  (on  the  duties  of  all  classes  of  people  as  immortal 
beings). 

Alexander  de  Imola,  called  Tartagnus.  a  famous 
Italian  jurist  who  lectured  on  both  civil  and  canon  law 
with  vast  applause  for  thirty  years  at  Pavia,  Ferrara, 
and  Bologna,  and  died  a.d.  1437,  aged  54.  leaving 
mueh-esteemed  commentaries  on  civil  and  canon  law. 

Jacobus  Perezius,  a  Spanish  Augustinian  monk  and 
bishop  who  died  in  1491.  He  wrote  allegorical  com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms,  the  Canticle-;,  and  the  Cantuxt 
Ojficiulia,  and  a  tract  against  the  Jews,  most  of  them 
printed  together,  Venice,  1568,  4to. 

Petrus  Natalis  or  de  Natalibus,  a  Venetian  and  bishop 
in  that  territory,  a.d.  1470.  He  wrote  Historia  sioe 
Cataktgus  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum,  often  printed. 

Gabriel  Barletta,  an  Italian  Dominican  monk  and 
distinguished  preacher,  a.d.  1470.  His  two  volumes 
of  sermons  were  printed  1470,  Venice,  1585,  8vo. 

Martin  surnamed  Magister,  rector  of  the  college  of 
St.  Barbara  at  Paris,  and  a  celebrated  teacher  of  moral 
philosophy  there,  who  died  in  1482,  aged  50.  He  wrote 
Qua-stiones  Morales  de  Fortitudine  (Paris,  1 4SC,  folio\ 
De  Temper  an  tia,  &e. 

Rudolphus  Agricola,  born  1442  near  Gro;  : 
studied  at  Groningea,  Paris,  and  in  Italy,  became  an 
elegant  scholar,  learned  in  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
a  sound  theologian  and  a  good  philosopher.  He  taught 
a  few  years  at  Groningen,  and  then  at  "Worms  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  Oct.  1485,  aged  42.  He  wrote 
on  Logical  Invention,  several  orations  and  epistles, 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  comments  on  the 
Latin  classics.  Most  of  his  works  were  printed, 
Cologne,  1539,  fol.  He  opposed  the  corruptions  of 
Rome.  [The  curious  readtr  will  find  an  account  of 
him  in  Melchior  Adamus,  I'itce  Germanorum  Phiioto- 
phorum,  p.  6. — R. 

Bartholomew  Platina  (of  Piadina  in  Cremona),  an 
Italian,  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  then  a  man  of  letters 
employed  by  cardinal  Bcssarion,  and  by  Pope  Pius  II. 
who  gave  him  valuable  benefices.  Paul  II.  discarded 
and  imprisoned  him,  put  him  to  the  rack,  and  left  him 
in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Sixtus  IV.  raised  him  again 
to  honour  and  affluence,  and  made  him  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  died  a.d.  14S1,  aged  GO.  He  wrote 
Historia  de  I'itis  Pontificum  (from  the  Christian  era  to 
a.d.  1471,  continued  by  Onuphrius  Panvinus  to  a.d. 
1565,  frequently  printed,  e.g.  Cologne,  1611,  4to),  De 
Honesta  Voluptate  et  Valetudine,  D'-  Faho  et  Vera 
De  Optimo  Cire.  De  X'ttw  is  R>  rum,  De  Vera  Nobilitate, 
a  Panegyric  on  Bessarion,  a  number  of  letters  and 
other  tracts,  all  collected,  Cologne,  1574,  fol.  besides 
several  pieces  published  separately. 

Robert  Flemyng,  an  Englishman,  educated?.!  Oxford, 
resided  some  time  at  Rome,  became  dean  of  Lincoln 
where  he  died.  "While  in  Italy  a.d.  1477.  he  wrote  a 
fulsome  poetic  Eulogy  on  Sixtus  IV.  entitled  Lucubra- 
tkmet  Tiburtinee,  printed,  Rome,  1477,  8vo. 

.John  Raulin,  educated  at  Paris,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  a.d.  1481,  became  a  Cluniacensiaa 
monk  in  1497.  was  learned  and  pious,  died  at  Paris  a.d. 
1  :>')  1 .  aged  7 1 .  leaving  many  sermons  and  addresses,  and 
55  letters,  published,  Antwerp.  1612,  G  vols.  Iro. 

Augustinius  Patricius,  a  canon  cf  the  church  cf 
Sienna  and  secretary  to  Cardinal  Francis  Pieeolomini, 
by  whose  direction  he  composed  a.d.  1480  a  History  of 
the  Councils  of  Basil  and  Florence,  published  in  the 
(  oncilia. 

Mattluvus  Maresehalcus  de  Bappenheim.  a  German 
jurist  and  canon  of  Augsburg,  flourished  a.d.  1480.  He 
wrote  Cfuronicon  Au.strale  (of  Europe  from  a.d.  852  to 
1327),  Chronicon  Auguttmnuw  (of  Augsburg  from  a.d. 
973  to   1104),  and  Chronicon   Etuangense   (from  a.d. 
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5005  to  1477),  published  by  Freher,  Scriptures  Serum 
Germaniearum,  torn.  i. 

ILrmolaus  Barbaras,  a  Venetian  patrician,  born  a.o. 
1-151,  an  elegant  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  envoy  to  the 
pope  in  1491,  who  created  him  patriarch  of  Aquileia 
without  the  consent  of  tho  senate  of  Venice.  This 
involved  him  and  his  whole  family  in  trouble,  in  banish- 
ment, and  confiscation  of  property.  He  died  at  Rome 
a.d.  1494,  aged  59.  He  corrected  several  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  translated  some-,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  orations,  poems,  and  tracts. 

Baptists  Salvis  or  do  Salis,  an  Italian  Franciscan 
a.d.  14S0.  He  wrote  Summa  Cantttm  Cenicierttiee, 
usually  called  Baptutiana,  printed,  Paris,  1499. 

Angelus  de  Clavasio,  an  Italian  Franciscan,  vicar 
general  of  the  Observants,  a  distinguished  theologian 
and  jurist,  died  1495.     ILi  wrot  ■  Oatuum  Con- 

scientia>,  Nr.rimb.  1588,  to!,  and  De  Restitutumibut  and 
Area  PiSei,  Alcaia,  1562,  4to. 

Ba]  ti-ta  Trovamala,  an  Italian  Franciscan  resident 
at  Louvain  a.d.  1480.     He  wrote  Summa  Casuum  Con- 
lice,  Paris,  1515.  8vo. 

Bernardinus  Aquilinus,  an  Italian  Franciscan,  a 
learned  jurist  and  court  preacher  at  Rome  a.d.  1480. 
He  wrote,  besides  sermons,  several  tracts  on  practical 
subjects  and  on  points  of  canon  law. 

Antonius  de  Balocho  or  de  Vercellis,  an  Italian  re- 
gular Observant  Franciscan,  and  an  eloquent  preacher 
A.D.  1 480.   He  left  several  sermons  and  religious  tracts. 

Bernardinus  Tomitanus,  surnamxl  Parvus  from  his 
diminutive  stature,  an  Italian  Franciscan  in  high  repute 
at  Rome,  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence.  He  died  at 
Pa  via,  Sept.  28,  1494,  leaving  several  Italian  sermons, 
and  a  tract,  De  Moth  ConftterUH. 

Bernardinus  de  Bustis.  an  Italian  Franciscan  preacher, 
learned  and  superstitious.  He  died  after  a.d.  1500, 
leaving  several  series  of  sermons  and  offices  for  the 
festivals  of  the  conception  of  Mary  and  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Robert  Caracciolus  de  Licio,  an  Italian  Franciscan 
preacher  of  very  moving  address.  He  died  a.d.  1495, 
having  preached  fifty  years,  and  left  numerous  sermons, 
printed,  Venice,  1490,  3  vols  folio. 

Michael  de  Mediolano  (or  de  Carcano,  according 
to  Wadding),  a  celebrated  Italian  Franciscan  preacher 
a.d.  1 180,  who  has  left  numerous  printed  sermons. 

Andreas,  a  Dominican  and  a  cardinal,  eminent  for 
sanet  ty,  eloquence,  and  zeal  for  reformation.  Finding 
the  pope  and  cardinals  opposed  to  a  reformation  of 
morals,  in  1482  he  applied  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  went  to  Basil,  endeavoured  to  assemble  a  general 
council  th.^re,  was  anathematized  by  the  pope,  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  strangled.  Several  of  his  letters  and 
tracts  on  this  subject  are  annexed  to  Hettinger's  Hist. 
Ei'rli'a.  Sacv.l.  xv. 

Marcilius  Ficinus,  a  Florentine,  patronized  by  Lo- 
.   dicis.     He  was  p.  good  classic  scholar,  the 
great  reviver  of  Platonic  philosophy,  a  good  theologian 
and    after  hearing  Savonar  .n  and  good 

preacher.     He  died  a.d.  1  199,  leaving  numerous  works 
illustrative  of  the  classic  eel  Platonic  philoso- 

phy, and  the  principles  of  sound  piety.     His   i 
contain  many  solid  and  devout  essays.     His  collected 
were  often  printed,  e.g.  Paris,  1641,  in  two  vols, 
folio. 

Wernenu  RoHwinck  de  Laer.  a  V/estphalian   and 
Carthusian  monk  at  Cologne,  died  a.d.  1502,  aged  77. 
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John  Trithemius,  or  de  Trittenheim  near  Treves, 
born  in  14G2,  educated  at  Treves  and  Heidelberg,  be- 
came a  Benedictine  monk  a.d.  1484,  presided  over  the 
monastery  of  Spanheim  a.d.  1485  —  1505,  and  over  that 
at  \Viirtsburg  from  1506  till  his  death  a.d.  1518.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  reading,  and  a  very  voluminous 
writer.  He  wrote  Chronologia  Mystica,  De  Origine 
Gentit  et  Regum  Francorum  (from  the  year  433  n.c.  to 
a.d.  1514),  Chronicon  Ducum  et  Comitum  Palatinorum, 
Catalogue  Scriptorum  Germanicorum,  Catalogus  Scrip- 
torum  I  cdesiasticorum  (a  work  of  much  labour  em- 
bracing 970  articles),  Chronicon  Camobii  Hirsaugiensis, 
Chronicon  Monasterii  Sti.  Martini  Spanhcimensis,  Epis- 
tol(P,  Familiares  140.  The  preceding  were  published, 
Francf.  1601,  2  vols.  fol.  Some  other  Chronicons, 
sermons,  tracts,  and  letters,  compose  another  folic, 
printed  at  Mentz,  1 604 .  Other  pieces  appeared,  Cologne, 
lf^24,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  Polygraphia,  Steganograp/iia, 
De  Procidentia  Dei,  Htstorta  Belli  Uavarici  anno  1504 
Gesti,  and  Tractatus  Chymicus. 

Carolus  Fernandus  of  Bruges,  a  professor  at  Paris, 
1486,  and  a  Benedictine  monk.  He  wrote  De  Animi 
Tranquillitate,  De  Immaculatu  B.  Virginis  Concep- 
tione,  Collationes  Monastics,  Speculum  Discipline 
Monastkxe,  De  Observat.  Regulcc  Benedictines. 

JElras  Antonius  Nebrissensis  (Antonio  de  Lebrija,  an 
Andalusian),  a  Spaniard,  born  in  1444,  travelled  in 
Italy,  became  a  finished  scholar,  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  polite  learning  in  Spain,  aided  cardinal  Ximenes  in 
his  literary  labours,  wrote  much,  and  died  at  Alcaia 
a.d.  1522,  aged  77.  He  was  a  learned  editor  of  classical 
and  religious  workr-,  wrote  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  a.d.  1509,  on  the  War  of  Navarre  a.d.  1512, 
a  Lexicon  of  Civil  Law,  a  Medical  Lexicon,  a  Latin- 
Spanish  and  Spanish-Latin  Lexicon,  a  Latin  Grammar, 
and  several  other  things. 

Aurelius  Brandolinus  of  Florence,  a  distinguished 
theologian,  poet,  and  preacher,  and  at  last  an  Augusti- 
nian  eremite,  died  at  Rome  a.d.  1498. 

Henry  Bebelius,  a  German,  an  elegant  scholar,  pcet- 
laureat,  teacher  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Tubingen  a.d. 
149".  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on' rhetoric  and  poetry. 
His  collected  works  were  published,  Strasb.  1513,  fol. 

Gaufridus  Bousardus,  D.D.  educated  at  Paris,  chan- 
cellor there,  travelled  in  Italy,  bishop  of  Le  Mans  a.d. 
1518,  died  there  a.d.  1520,  aged  81.  He  wrote  on  the 
Marriage  of  the  Clergy,  on  the  Mass,  and  on  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms. 

Donatus  Bossius  of  Milan,  flourished  a.d.  1489.  His 
Chronicon  (or  universal  history  from  the  creation  to 
his  own  times)  and  Chronicon  4e  Epircopit  et  Archie- 
piscopis  Mediohinensiius  (to  a.d.  1489)  were  both 
printed,  Milan,  1492,  fol. 

Marcus  Antonius  Coecius  Sabellicus,  a  schoolmaster 
at  Rome  and  Utino,  historiographer  to  the  state  of 
Venice,  died  a.d.  1506,  aged  70.  He  wrote  Rhapsodiaj 
Historiarum  (from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1504),  De  Rebus 
1  Venetorum  (from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  a.d. 

1487),  Emempla,  De  A  qui  lei  m  Antiquitate,   De  Veneta 
Situ,   Dp    Venetit    MagittratUnu,    De    Preetoru 
Officio,  De  Officio  Scribte,  F.pisto'w,  besides  orations  and 
poems,  collected,  Basil,  1560.  4  vols,  fei 

Bonifacius  Simoneta  of  Milan,  a  Cistercian  monk 
and  abbot  of  Placentia  a.d.  1  190.  He  wrote  on  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  and  the  history  of  the 
pontiffs  from  St.  Peter  to  Innocent  Y  III.  in  279  letter.-, 
divided  into  six  books,  Basil,  1509. 

Petarus  Apollonius  Collatius,  a  presbyter  of  Novara  in 
Italy,   probably  lived  about    LD.    1490.     He  wi 
Excidio  Hieroeotymorum  'a  Tito),  in  the  BMioth.  Patr. 
t'  in.  xii.      Some  refer  him  to  the  seventh  century. 

Robert  Guaquinus  of  Belgium,  educated  at  Paris,   a 
monk  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Captives,  general  of  his  order  in  1473, and enw  y 
of  Lewis  XII.  of  France  to  Italy.  Germany,  ami  Franc 
;    Paris,    a.d.    1501.      lie   wrote    Armalei 

Gallicarmmi,  on  the  Immaculate  conception.  i> 
Uetrorum,  orati<  &c. 
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rous  sermons  are  excellent  for  that  day,  and  have  been 
frequently  printed.  See  a  critique  upon  them,  with  his 
biography,  in  Amnion's  Geschickte  der  Boxmletik,  Got- 
ting.  1804,  p.  217 — 2G8  [with  Amnion's  Geiler  von 
Kaiserbergs  Leber/,  Lehren,  und  Rrcedigten,  Erlang. 
1826,  8vo.  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  with 
some  of  his  pointed  sayings  against  the  monks,  in  Mel- 
chior  Adamus,  Vitce  Germanorum  Theologorum,  p.  3. 
—R. 

John  Reuchlin,  in  Greek  Capnio,bom  in  Swabia  Jan. 
1st.  1454,  educated  at  Baden,  Paris,  Basil,  and  Orleans, 
and  retired  to  Germany  in  1481  a  finished  scholar.  He 
next  accompanied  the  count  of  Wirtemberg  to  Rome, 
and  returning  was  sent  envoy  to  the  imperial  court. 
Here  he  studied  Hebrew  under  a  Jew,  but  perfected 
himself  in  that -language  at  Rome.  He  was  an  elegant 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  a  great  patron  of  the 
liberal  arts  in  Germany,  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Hebrew  learning.  His  censures  of 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  clergy  drew  on  him 
their  persecution.  They  attacked  him  as  being  in- 
clined to  Judaism,  and  also  as  one  poisoned  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  He  opposed  them  with  ridicule 
and  sarcasm,  particularly  in  his  Literce  Obscurorum 
Virorum.  The  quarrel  became  serious,  but  at  length 
was  merged  in  that  greater  contest  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants.  He  wrote  De  Arte  Cabbalis- 
tica,  De  Verbo  Mirifico  (on  the  absurdities  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Christian  philosophy),  a  Version  of  the 
Eight  Penitential  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew,  De  Arte 
Condemn udi,  an  Judeeorum  Talmud  sit  Supprimendumf 
Breviloquium  (a  concise  Latin  dictionary),  a  Hebrew 
Lexicon  and  Grammar  (Basil,  1554,  fol.),  Rudiments 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  on  the  accents  and  orthogra- 
phy of  Hebrew,  and  a  few  other  things.  [The  life  of 
this,  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  15th  century, 
has  been  at  length  presented  to  the  English  reader  in 
Barbara's  Life  and  Times  of  John  Reuchlin,  London, 
1843, 12mo,  which  is  founded  principally  on  MayerhofTs 
Joharai  Reuchlin  und  Seine  Zeit.  Berl.  1830.  See  also 
the  admirable  sketch  of  Reuchlin  in  Ranke's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  Mrs.  Austin's  transl.  vol.  i.  p.  297, 
&c.  The  principal  publications  and  documents  in  the 
celebrated  Renchlinian  controversy  with  the  Domini- 
cans are  given  by  Von  der  Hardt  in  the  second  part  of 
his  Historia  Literaria  Reformationu,  Franc.  1717,  fol. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Reuchlin  had  no 
hand  in  the  composition  of  the  Literal  Obscurorum 
Virorum.  The  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  well- 
known  satire  is  Very.fully  discussed  in  a  valuable  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liii.  p.  180,  &c.  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh.— R. 

Jacobus  Wimphelingius,  born  in  Alsace  A.D.  1449, 
studied  theology  at  Friburg,  Basil.  Erfurth,  and  Heidel- 
berg, became  an  eloquent  preacher,  settled  at  Spire 
a.d.  1494,  and  after  several  years  removed  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  wrote  and  instructed  youth.  He  died 
a.d.  1528,  aged  80.  He  was  a  pious  man  and  laboured 
for  a  reformation  of  morals,  but  shuddered  at  the  con- 
cussions produced  by  the  reformers.  He  wrote  many 
historical,  devotional,  and  literary  pieces,  which  were 
published  separately.  [See  a  brief  notice  of  him  in 
Melchior  Adamus,  Vitcs  German.   Theolog.  p.  10. — R. 

Oliver  Maillard  of  Paris,  a  Franciscan  general  of  his 
order,  and  a  noted  preacher,  died  a.d.  1502.  He  pub- 
lished his  sermons  and  tracts,  Lyons,  1499,  fol. 

Antonius  Bonfinius,  an  Italian,  a  fine  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar,  highly  esteemed  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  by  whose  suggestion  he  wrote  Res 
Bungaricce  (a  history  of  Hungary,  from  the  earliest 
I  to  a.d.  1  i 95  i,  repeatedly  printed,  e.g.  Hanover, 

.  fol. 

John  Jovian  Pontanus,  born  in  Umbria,  spent  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  be  became  epistolary 
secretary  to  the  king,  and  died  1503,  aged  78.  "  He  was 
a  fine  Latin  scholar,  and  a  poet,  orator,  and  historian, 
but  exceedingly  sarcastic,  and  rather  a  pagan  than 
Christian  moralist.     He  wrote  \   particular 

virtues  and  vices,  De  Sen  Bello  Nea) 

(between  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  John,  Duke  of 
Angers),  some  dialogues,  and  numerous  poems,  all 
collected,  Basil,  1656,  In  i  v<  Is.  8vo. 

Nicolaus  Simon)  .  a   Carmelite  monk  of  Haerlcm, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age   a.d.    i 511.      He 
sermons   on  Canon  Law,   and    on   the  power   of  the 
popes  and  councils. 

James    Bprenger,   a   Dominican   monk   of  C 
provincial  of  his  order,  a.d   1195,  inquisitor-gei 


Germany.      He  wrote  Malleum  Mahficarum  (against 
witchcraft),  Francf.  1580,  8vo. 

John  Nauclerus,  LL.D.  professor  of  Canon  Law  at 
Tubingen,  flourished  a.d.  1500.  He  wrote  Chrvnicon 
Universale,  (from  the  creation  to  a.d.  1500),  enlarged 
and  revised  by  Melancthon,  often  published. 

The  preceding  writers  belong  to  the  15th  century. 
The  following  of  the  1  Gth  century  and  before  Luther 
are  inserted  to  make  the  list  reach  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

John  Ludovicus  Vires,  born  in  Spain,  studied  there, 
and  at  Paris  and  Louvain.  In  the  latter  place,  he 
became  an  elegant  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  a 
teacher  of  the  liberal  arts.  He  aided  Erasmus  in  edit- 
ing the  Fathers,  and.  commented  on  Augustine's  Cioitat 
Dei,  went  to  England  to  be  tutor  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  returned  and  lived  at  Bruges  till  his 
death,  a.d.  1537.  His  works  on  education,  on  the 
classics,  and  on  devotional  subjects,  were  collected, 
Basil.  1555,  two  vols.  fol. 

John  Ludovieiio  Vivaldus,  a  Dominican,  born  in 
riedmont,  bishop  in  Dalmatia,  a.d.  1519.  He  wrote 
several  tracts  on  experimental  religion,  printed,  Lvons, 
155S. 

Baptista   Mantuanus,   of  Spanish   extract,  Lorn   in 
Mantua,  Italy,  a.d.  1448,  became  a  Carmelite,  g€ 
of  his  order,  a.d.  1513,  died  in  1516,  aged  G8,  a  prolific 
poet,  biographer  of  saints,  and  religious  writer.     His 
works  were  printed,  Antwerp,  157G,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Peter  Martyr  Anglerius,  born  at  Milan,  went  to 
Spain,  a.d.  1187,  served  the  king  in  various  o 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  a.d.  1501,  and 
died  after  a.d.  1525.  He  wrote  De  Navigatione  Oceani 
(describing  Columbus's  recent  discoveries,  written 
a.d.  1502),  Paris,  1587,  8vo;  De  Legatione  sua  Baby- 
lonica  (printed  with  the  preceding),  Epistolce  : 
a  complete  history  of  Europe,  from  1488  to  1526,  in 
813  letters),  Amsterd.  1G70,  fol. 

Pelbartus  Osvaldus,  a  Hungarian  Franciscan,  fiu- 
rished  a.d.   1501.     lie  wrote    Aureum    S.   Tlu 
Rosarium,  Jurta  Quat.  Senteniiarion  Libros  (Hagenau, 
1508,  2  vols,  fol.)  and  many  sermons  printed  at  din'erent 
times. 

John  Meder,    a   German   Franciscan,   preach 
Basil  a.d.   1501.     He   wrote  sermons  for  the  year,  on 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Paris,  3511,  6vu. 

Mauritius  de  Portu  Fiida?us,  of  Irish  birth  ;  Lis  Irish 
name  was  Ophiiila.  [?]     From  his  early  childhood  he 
lived  about  40  years  in  Italy,  was  a  Francisc  •.: 
taught  theology  at  Pavia,  flourished  a.d.  1505.     Pope 
Julius  II.  made  him  archbishop  of  Tuam.     He  \ 
the  Lateran  council  in   1513,  and   died  a.d.   151 
quite  50  years  old.     He  was  a  distinguished  theologian 
of  the  school  of  Scotus,  whose  principles  lie  illu:  . 
in  a  series  of  works. 

Kicolaus  Dionysii  or  De  Nyse,  a  French  Franciscan, 
prior  of  the  convent  of  Rouen,  and  provincial  of  his 
order,  a.d.  1501,  died  at  Rouen  a.d.  1509,  wrote 
Resolutio  Theologorum,  or  comments  on  the  Four 
Books  of  Sentences,  and  many  sermons. 

James  Almain,  a  French  scholastic  divine  of  Paris, 
a  Scotist,  and  defender  of  the  superiority  of  councils 
over  popes,  a  lecturer  on  dialectics,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  flourished  in 
and  died  in  1515.  His  lectures  were  published,  also 
tracts  on  morals,  on  the  authority  of  councils,  reply  to 
cardinal  Cajetan,  &c.  Paris,  1516. 

Finns  Hadrianus,  an  Italian  of  Ferrara,  secretary  of 
the  treasury   of  the  duke.      In   1503,  being    t' 
years,  lie  wrote    Flagellus  adversus  Juduos,  p 
Venice,  1538,  4to. 

Albert  Crantz,  born  at  Hamburg,  doctor  of 
law  and  theology,    a.d.  1490,  rector  ci' the  university 
of  Rostoch,  dean  of  Hamburg,  died  Dec.  7,  1517.     He 
ardently   desired    a   reformation   of   the   church,   but 
despairing   of  it   used   to   say   to   Luther— "Bi 

r.r  cell  and  say.  'The  Lord  be  merci- 
ful.' "     He  wrote  Metropolis  (,a  history  of  the  (< 
church  lly  in  Saxony,  founded  in  the  age  of 

Charlemagne),  Cologne,  1574,  8vo.  Historia  Sa. 
Franef.  1575,  /.'  '  i  Vandaiica,  Francf.  1575,  c 
ton    Gentium    Septentrionalium    (Denmark,   ^ 

Norway),   Francf.    1575.     All   these  are  prohi- 
bited by  tl.e  Index  Expurgatorius  till  purged  of  their 

John  Stella,  a  Venetian  priest,  wrote,    in   il. 

.    i.  nmentarium   de   Vita   et  P^nlificum 

Romanorum,  from   St.  Feu.-  to   .\.u.    15J5,   printed, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF   RELIGION   AND  THEOLOGY. 

1 .  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Latins 
no  longer  contained  anything  to  recommend 
it  to  the  esteem  of  the  pious  and  well-dis- 
posed, is  a  fact  so  well  attested  that  even 


Venice,  1507,  and  1G59,  24mo.     He  dared  not  tell  all  he 
knew. 

Daraianus  Crassua,  a  Dominican  of  Lombardy, 
published  a.d.  1506,  a  prolix  commentary  on  Jo'),  with 
several  theological  essays.     He  died  a.d.  151G. 

Francis  Ximenes,  a  Spaniard,  reputably  born  a.d. 
F436  and  educated  at  Salamanca.  After  visiting  Italy 
and  filling  some  minor  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  forsook 
the  world,  became  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Toledo, 
retired  to  a  sequestered  spot,  became  an  abbot,  con- 
fessor to  queen  Isabella  in  1192,  provincial  of  his  order, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  a.d.  1495,  high  chancellor  of 
the  empire,  inquisitor-general  of  Spain,  founded  the 
university  of  Alcala  (Complutum)  in  1500,  was  regent 
of  the  prince  and  protector  of  the  empire  in  1506, 
cardinal  in  1507,  ruled  all  Spain  from  a-d.  1515,  and 
died  7th  Novem.  1517,  aged  80.  He  was  learned  and 
a  great  promoter  of  learning,  an  austere  monk,  a  staunch 
•lie,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  benefactor  of  his 
country.  His  great  work  was  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  Bible,  in  6  vols.  fol.  printed  at  Alcala  between 
the  years  1502 — 1517,  on  which  he  expended,  50,000 
crowns,  employed  a  great  number  of  the  best  scholars, 
and  had  the  best  manuscripts  from  the  Vatican  library. 
See  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  373, 
&C.  vol.  iii.  p.  29G,  &c.  404,  &c 

Alphonsus  Zamora,  a  Spanish  Jew  and  rabbi,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  employed  by  cardinal 
Ximenes  on  his  Polyglot  Bible.  He  flourished  a.d. 
1500.  He  was  the  chief  writer  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Polyglot,  containing  the  Apparatus  for  understand- 
ing the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  also  wrote  another  Hebrew  Grammar, 
a  concise  Lexicon,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  points, 
together  with  a  letter  to  the  Jews,  all  printed  at 
Alcala,  1526,  4to. 

Philippns  Decius,  LL.D.  a  famous  Italian  professor 
of  canon  law  at  Pisa  and  other  places,  who  died  a.d. 
1535,  aged  above  80.  In  1511  he  gave  an  opinion  that 
a  general  council  may  be  called  without  the  consent  of 
the  pope,  an  opinion  which  he  defended  at  length.  He 
wrote  also  extensive  commentaries  on  canon  law  which 
were  printed. 

Thoma3  Radinus,  called  Todiscu?,  an  Italian  Domi- 
nican of  Piacenza,  an  acute  theologian,  anrl  a  distin- 
guished poet  and  orator,  flourished  a.d.  1510.  He 
wrote  Da  Pulchritudine  Animen,  Abytsut  Sideralis,  an 
Oration  against  Luther,  and  another  against  Melanc- 
thon. 

Cyprianus  Bcnetus,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  professor 
of  theology  at  Paris,  a.d.  1511.  He  wrote  several 
tracts  respecting  the  papal  power,  and  some  other 
things. 

Marcus  Vigerus,  a  Ligurian  Dominican,  professor 

of  theology  at   Padua  and  Rome,  bishop  of  Binigaglia, 

and  a  cardinal, died  a.d.   1516,  aged  70.      He  wrote 

respecting  the  death  of  Christ,  printed, 

Hi')7,  two  roh  • 

John  Aventinus  born  in  Bavaria  a.d.  1 1 1 G,  studied 

at  Ingolstadt   and    Pari-,   became   a  finished    scholar, 

tmignt  the  cl  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  and  Munich, 

intimat  i    with    Erasmus-      At   the   Instigation    and 

the  princes  of  Bavaria,  lie  wrote  Annnlrs 

I  time-;  to  a.d.   1460).     In- 

golet.    1554,  fol.  and  enlarged,  Basil,   1680,  fol.     Be 

Hi-.  Lnnali  are  prohibit  d  bj 

"v.  till  purged  of  tlx'ir  b< a 

;    .  .in    Italian    converted   .lew,  a    l-'raii- 

cii  -an.  doctor  of  theology,  and  \\  <  <  -t  •  >l  i<-  posnitentiary, 
flourished  a.i>.  1516,  died  after  i.n  1581.  H"  wrote 
■  Dialogue  between  Gelations,  Capnlo  [ReuchHn], 
anl  Bochstraten,  entitled  Oput  ie  Areanu  Catholica 
r,  itatis,  chiefly  borrowed  from  Raymond  M 
Pttgio  Fidei,  printed  often,  ajr,  Francf.  1678,  foL — 
Mur. 


those  who  have  the  strongest  inclination  to 
gainsay  dare  not  deny  it.  And  among  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  the  state  of  religion 
was  not  much  better.  Nearly  the  whole 
worship  of  God  consisted  in  ceremonies, 
and  those  in  a  great  measure  puerile  and 
silly.  The  sermons  which  were  occasionally 
addressed  to  the  people  were  not  only  des- 
titute of  taste  and  good  sense,  but  also  of 
religion  and  piety,  and  were  stuffed  with 
fables  and  nauseous  fictions. ]  And  among 
the  Latins  he  was  accounted  a  well-informed 
and  pious  Christian  who  reverenced  the 
clergy  and  especially  the  head  of  that  body, 
the  Roman  pontiff;  who  secured  the  favours 
of  the  saints  by  frequent  offerings  to  them, 
that  is,  to  their  temples  and  to  their  priests ; 
who  attended  the  stated  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies :  and  who  had  moreover  monev  enough 
to  buy  remission  of  sins  from  the  Romish 
venders.  If  beyond  this  a  person  now  and 
then  practised  some  severity  towards  his 
body,  he  was  accounted  eminently  a  child 
of  God.  Very  few  were  able  or  disposed 
to  acquire  just  views  of  religion,  to  bring 
their  hearts  to  accord  with  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  to  make  the  holy  Scriptures 
their  counsellor ;  and  those  who  did  so,  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 

2.  The  wise  and  religious,  in  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  the  West,  perceived  this 
lamentable  state  of  things,  and  endeavoured 
though  in  different  ways  to  make  it  better. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  the  followers 
of  "VYickliffe,  who  were  branded  with  the 
odious  name  of  Lollhards,  continued  to  cen- 
sure the  decisions  of  the  pontiffs  and  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy.2  The  Waldenses, 
though  oppressed  and  persecuted  on  all 
sides,  did  not  cease  to  proclaim  aloud  from 
their  remote  valleys  and  hiding-places  that 
succour  must  be  afforded  to  religion  and 
piety,  now  almost  extinct.  Even  in  Italy 
itself  Jerome  Savonarola,  among  others,  as- 
serted that  Rome  was  a  second  Babylon, 
and  had  many  to  support  him.  But  as  most 
of  the  priests  together  with  the  monks  well 
undorstood  that  every  diminution  of  the 
public  ignorance,  superstition,  and  folly, 
would  prove  an  equal  diminution  of  I 
emoluments  and  honours,  they  strenuously 
opposed  all  reformation,  and  by  lire  and 
sword  enjoined  silence  and  inaction  on  these 
troublesome  censors. 

3.  The  religious  dissensions  and  contra* 
s  in  Bohemia,  which  originated  from 


1  For  a  full  account  of  the  preachers,  and  to 
and  modes  of   preaching  In  this  centui 
Amnion's    Oetckichte  der   Homiletik,   vol.   i.   <■ 
1804,  Bro,  also  with  the  title  GetcA.  </■  r  - 

—  Mur. 

c    cilia,  torn.  iv. ,   Wood*!  Antiq 
toni.  i.  p.  S08,  104,  *0. 
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CENTURY  XV. 


[Part  it. 


John  Huss  and  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  broke 
out  into  a  fierce  and  deadly  war,  after  the 
lamentable  death  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  at  Constance.  The  friends  of  Huss 
and  the  defenders  of  the  [sacramental]  cup, 
being  variously  persecuted  by  the  adherents 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  selected  a  high  and 
rugged  mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin, 
where  they  held  their  religious  meetings 
and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both 
elements.  This  mountain  they  called  Tabor 
from  the  tents  under  which  they  lived  there 
at  first,  and  afterwards  adorned  it  with  for- 
tifications and  a  regular  city.  And  now 
proceeding  further  they  put  themselves 
under  Nicholas  of  Hussinetz,  lord  of  the 
place  where  Huss  was  born,  and  the  cele- 
brated John  Ziska,  a  knight  of  Bohemia, 
and  a  man  of  great  valour ;  that  under 
these  leaders  they  might  avenge  the  death 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  upon  the  friends 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  might  obtain 
the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  prescribed  by  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Romish  church.  Nicholas  died 
in  the  year  1420,  and  left  Ziska  alone 
to  command  this  continually  augmenting 
company.  Amid  the  first  conflicts  and  at 
the  commencement  of  greater  evils  a.d. 
1419,  the  Bohemian  king  and  emperor, 
TVcnceslaus,  was  removed  by  death. 

4.  Plis  successor,  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
employed  edicts,  arms,  and  penal  statutes 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  close ;  and  he  put 
many  of  the  Hussites  to  a  miserable  death. 
Hence  in  the  year  1420  the  Bohemians  re- 
volted from  him,  and  under  John  Ziska 
made  war  upon  him;  and  Ziska,  though 
blind,  so  managed  the  war  as  to  render  his 
very  name  terrible  to  his  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Ziska  a.d.  1424,  a  large  part  of  the  Huss- 
ites chose  Procopius  Rasa  for  their  leader, 
who  was  likewise  an  energetic  man  and 
successfully  managed  the  cause  of  his  party. 
On  both  sides  many  things  were  done  fero- 
ciously and  cruelly,  and  altogether  inhu- 
manly. For  the  combatants,  though  they 
differed  in  most  of  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  religion  and  religious  worship,  yet  both 
of  them  held  the  common  principle  that  the 
enemies  of  true  religion  might  justly  be  as- 
sailed with  arms,  and  be  extirpated  with  (ire 
and  sword.  The  Bohemians  in  particular, 
who  contended  that  Huss  had  been  unjustly 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Constance,  still 
admitted  in  general  that  corrupters  of  reli- 
gion and  heretics  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
capital  punishments;  Huss  however  they 
maintained  was  no  heretic.  In  this  war 
there  was  on  both  sides  so  great  ferocity,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  exceeded  in  cruelty 
and  in  the  multitude  of  abominable'deeds. 


5.  All  the  avengers  of  the  death  of  Huss 
were  in  harmony  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war ;  at  least  they  had  the  same  views 
and  made  the  same  demands.  But  when  their 
number  was  increased  and  multitudes  of  all 
sorts  of  persons  had  joined  their  standard, 
great  dissension  arose  among  them  on  many 
points ;  and  in  the  year  1420  this  produced 
an  open  schism,  dividing  the  body  into  two 
principal  factions,  the  Calixtines  and  the 
Taborites.  The  former  or  Calixtines,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  cup  (calix) 
which  they  wished  to  have  restored  in  the 
eucharist,  were  of  more  moderate  view?, 
and  did  not  wish  to  have  the  old  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  church  over- 
turned, or  the  religion  of  their  progenitors 
changed.  All  that  they  required  was  com- 
prehended in  these  four  demands: — I.  That 
the  word  of  God  might  be  preached  to  the 
people  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  II. 
That  the  sacred  supper  might  be  adminis- 
tered in  both  the  elements.  III.  That  the 
clergy  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  power,  to  a  life  and  conduct 
becoming  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
IV.  That  the  greater  or  mortal  sins  might 
be  duly  punished.  Yet  those  who  confined 
themselves  within  these  limits  were  not 
free  from  disagreements.  In  particular 
there  was  a  great  contest  among  them  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper.  For  James 
de  Misa,  the  author  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  sacred  supper  should  be  administered 
in  both  kinds,  maintained  that  the  sacra- 
mental elements  should  be  presented  to  in- 
fants, and  many  followed  his  views;  but 
others  were  for  refusing  infants  the  sacred 
supper.1 

6.  The  Taborites,  who  derived  their  name 
from  Mount  Tabor,  made  far  more  exten- 
sive demands.  For  they  would  have  both 
religion  and  the  government  of  the  church 
restored  to  their  original  simplicity,  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  put  down,  and  the 
Romish  form  of  worship  abolished ;  in  short, 
they  wished  for  an  entirely  new  church 
and  commonwealth,  in  which  Christ  him- 
self should  reign  and  everything  be  con- 
ducted according  to  divine  dictation.  In 
this  their  principal  teachers,  Martin  Loquis, 
a  Moravian,  and  his  associates,  were  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  indulge  themselves  in  fana- 
tical dreams  and  to  disseminate  and  teach 
publicly  that  Jesus  Christ  was  about  to 
descend,  to  purge  away  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  with  fire  and  sword,  and  other 
similar  reveries.  On  this  party  alone  rest 
all  the  horrid  deeds,  the  murders,  plunder- 
ing, and  burnings  which  have  been  charged 


1  See  Byzinius,  Diarium  Belli  Hussitici,  p.  130,  &c 
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upon  the  Hussites  and  upon  their  leaders, 
Ziska  and  Procopius.  At  least  a  great 
portion  of  this  class  had  imbibed  ferocious 
sentiments,  and  breathed  nothing  but  war 
and  slaughter  against  their  enemies.1 

7.  The  council  of  Basil  a.d.  1433,  at- 
tempted to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  war 
in  Bohemia,  and  for  this  purpose  invited 
the  Bohemians  to  the  council.  They  ap- 
peared by  their  envoys,  among  whom  their 
general  Procopius  was  one.2  But  after 
much  discussion  the  Bohemians  returned 
home,  nothing  being  accomplished.  The 
C.ilixtines  were  not  averse  from  peace,  but 
the  Taborites  could  not  be  moved  at  all  to 
yield.  Afterwards  iEneas  Sylvius,  who 
with  others  was  sent  by  the  council  into 
Bohemia,  managed  the  matter  more  suc- 
cessfully. For  by  granting  the  use  of  the 
cup  to  the  Calixtines,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  wishes,  he  reconciled  them 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  with  the  other 
party,  the  Taborites,  neither  the  shrewd- 
ness and  eloquence  of  Sylvius  nor  the 
numberless  menaces,  sufferings,  and  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  were  afterwards  ex- 
posed, could  avail  anything.  From  this 
time  however  they  regulated  both  their 
religion  and  their  discipline  more  discreetly 
and  more  suitably,  abandoned  war,  dis- 
carded those  tenets  which  were  at  variance 
with  genuine  Christianity,  and  rejected  and 


1  I  will  here  transcribe  some  of  the  Taborite  senti- 
ments which  Byzinius  has  faithfully  stated,  in  his  Dior. 
Burnt.  p._203,  &c.  :  "All  the  opposcrs  of  Christ's  law 
ought  to  \wrish  with  the  seven  last  plagues,  to  inflict 
which  the  faithful  are  to  be  called  forth.  In  this  time 
of  vengeance,  Christ  is  not  to  be  imitated  in  his  mild- 
ness and  pity  towards  those  sinners,  but  in  his  zeal 
and  fury  and  just  retribution.  In  this  time  of  ven- 
geance, evi  ry  believer,  even  a  presbyter,  however 
spiritual,  is  accursed  if  he  withholds  his  material 
sword  from  the  blood  of  the  adversaries  of  Christ's 
law,  for  he  ought  to  wash  and  sanctify  his  hands  in 
their  blood."  From  men  of  such  sentiments,  who 
could  expect  anything  of  equity,  justice,  or  kindness? 
On  this  most  calamitous  war,  besides  the  ancient 
writers,  Sylvius,  Thcobaldus,  Cochla  us,  and  others, 
Letlfailt  has  written  an  appropriate  work,  Hi.tfoir>'  da 
It  Querre  tfes  HuuHet,  Amsterd.  1731,  2  vols.  4to. 
But  to  this  should  be  added  a  work  which  Lenfant  did 
not  consult,  Byzinius,  Diarium  Belli  Humtid;  a  tract 
written  with  great  fidelity,  and  published,  though 
mutilated,  by  Ludewig  in  bis  Reliqwiee  (danittcriptor. 
torn    vi.  and  also  Beausobre's  Supplement  d  t'llist.   (In 

1 1  (hi.  rre  det  HUttitet,  Lausanne,  17  i"),  4to. 

3  The  Bohemians  appeared  at  Constance  to  the 
Dumber  of  .'too  men  on  horseback;  among  whom  besides 
Procopius  were  William  Cosoa,  John  Uoelcyzanus 
a  Calixtine  priest,  Nicholas  Galacous  a  Taborite 
and  Peter  Angllcu*  in  the  nam"  of  theix 
countrymen  they  proposed  the  four  following  articles: 
1.  Whoever  would  be  saved  must  receive  the  eveharist 
in  both  kinds.  li.  Temporal  authority  is  forbidden  to 
the)  clergy  by  the  divine  law.  111.  The  preaching  or 
dh'  word  of  God  imnid  be  i',  re  to  every  man;  iv. 
Public  crimes  must  by  no  means  k"  unpunished.  On 
tii  -c  points,  four  Bohemian  divines  and  four  members 
of  the  council  disputed  lor  fifty  days.  Their  speeches 
may  be  seen  in  Harduin  1  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  1665, 
sscj  The  council  answered  their  demands  so  equivo- 
cally, that  they  deemed  it  axpedienl  to  bseak  off  the 

negotiation  and  return  home       Sri. I. 


excluded  all  those  who  were  either  beside 
themselves  or  of  base  lives  and  conduct.3 
These  are  those  Bohemian  Brethren,  or  as 
they  were  called  by  their  enemies  Piccards, 
i.e.  Beghards,  who  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation entered  into  alliance  with  Luther 
and  his  associates,  and  whose  posterity  still 
exist  in  Poland  and  in  some  other  countries.4 

8.  In  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  sa- 
cred volume,  of  whom  this  age  produced 
an  abundance,  there  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
mended except  their  good  intentions.  Those 
who  relied  upon  their  own  resources,  or  did 
not  plunder  from  the  writings  of  their  pre- 
decessors, amused  or  rather  beguiled  their 
readers  with  what  are  called  mystical,  ana- 
gogical,  and  allegorical  contemplations.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  interpreters  stood  Al- 
phonsus  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  whose 
ponderous  volumes  on  the  holy  Scriptures 
are  extant,  but  contain  nothing  remarkable 
except  a  prodigious  mass  of  reading.  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  in  his  little  book  of  critical 
and  grammatical  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, did  more  for  the  cause  of  sacred 
literature  ;  for  he  there  showed  subsequent 
interpreters  how  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  books.5  It  is  proper  to 
add  here  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  as  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Britain,  the  holy  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  vernacular  languages,  which  por- 
tended a  great  change  in  the  prevailing 
religion  and  a  reformation  of  it,  derived  from 
these  sources  of  religious  knowledge. 

9.  The  schools  of  theology  were  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  those  who  had 
loaded  their  memories  with  dialectical  terms 
and  distinctions,  in  order  to  dispute  in  a 
formal  manner  on  divine  subjects,  which 
however  they  did  not  understand.  There 
were  few  remaining  of  that  class  of  theo- 
logians who  chose  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  religion  by  the 
declarations  of  the  sacred  volume  and  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  Yet  there  were  wise 
and  learned  men  who  did  not  fail  to  discern 


:l  Bee  Adrian  Regenvolscius,  Hitt.  Ecctet.  Provtndar. 
Stavowcar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  p.  105;  Camerarius,  Hiatorica 
NarraHo  de  Fratrum  Ecclesiitin  BoAemim,  Moravia,  et 
l'ni<,i:i.i,   Hetdelb.   1605,  4te;  Laaitlus,  Bittoria   Fra- 

hum    /;<>,':<  inironim.  which    I    ha\  e  h,  fore  me  in  manu- 

scrrptj  the  8th  book  of  it  was  printed  at  Am  terd,  nsi!». 

Hvo.      [See   also    Eisner's    Dissertations  relative  to  the 

creed,  usages,  and  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
in  Cienie-,   \/, rcn  Uuru •/  Qronmgana,  torn,  vi.  vii.  and 

viii. —  Mm. 

'    \    fuller  account  of  these    protract 
drawn  as  usual  from  an  Independent  1  nsminatlon  of 
the  original  source*  may  be  seen  In  Gieseler's 
inrh,  ha.  Cunningham's  transl.  sections  1    land  151, 
v,,i.  ni   p.  '..>  ■.  \e.  with  which  this  account  bj  B&oaheim 
ought  to  be  compared.  —  /'• 

<  >f  the  oharac*  r  and  m<   Its  of  ^  biblical 

i'.   1T!». 
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the  faults  of  the  prevalent,  mode  of  teach- 
ing, and  who  pronounced  it  destructive  to 
religion  and  piety.  Hence  various  plans 
were  formed  by  different  persons  for  either 
abolishing  or  reforming  it ;  and  the  scho- 
lastics had  no  small  number  of  enemies. 
The  mystics,  of  whom  we  are  presently  to 
speak,  were  of  opinion  that  all  this  kind  of 
wisdom  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
Christian  church.  Others  who  were  more 
moderate  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
v/holly  suppressed,  but  that  vain  and  idle 
questions  should  be  excluded,  the  delirious 
rase  for  wrangling  and  disputation  be  re- 
strained,  and  the  scholastic  subtlety  be 
seasoned  and  tempered  with  the  mystic 
simplicity.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
great  John  Gerson,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  assiduous  in  correcting  the  faults  of 
the  scholastic  tribe.1  Of  the  same  opinion 
was  Nicholas  Cusanus,  whose  tract  on 
learned  ignorance  is  still  extant ;  and  like- 
wise Peter  de  Alliaco,  Savonarola,  and 
others. 

10.  The  restorers  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  elegant  composition  were  no  less  hostile 
to  the  wrangling  tribe.  Yet  they  did  not 
all  entertain  the  same  views.  For  some  of 
them  treated  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
with  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  thought  it 
deserved  to  be  banished  altogether,  as  being 
nugatory  and  pernicious  to  the  culture  of 
the  mind.  But  others  thought  it  might 
indeed  be  suffered  to  exist,  but  that  it 
ought  to  be  exhibited  with  the  charms  of 
eloquence  and  a  purer  diction.  Of  this 
class  was  Paul  Cortesius,  who  composed  a 
splendid  work  on  the  Sentences,  in  which 
as  he  says  he  united  eloquence  with  theo- 
logy, and  explained  the  principal  subtleties 
of  the  scholastics  in  a  polished  style  of  com- 
position.2 But  the  designs  of  all  these 
persons  were  resisted  by  the  very  powerful 
iniluence  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, who  excelled  in  this  species  of  learn- 
ing, and  who  wouM  not  suffer  the  glory 
they  had  acquired  by  wrangling  and  dis- 
putation to  become  tarnished. 

1 1 .  \Yhile  the  scholastics  were  thus 
sinking  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  genius, 
the  mystics  were  gaining  strength  and  ob- 
taining many  friends  and  supporters.    And 

i  Simon's  Lettres  Choisies,  tome  ii.  p.  2G9,  and  Crit. 
de  la  Biblioth.  Kerles.  par  M .  Du  Pin,  tome  i.  p.  491 ; 
Thomasiiis,  Origines  nistor.  I'hilos.  p.  5G,  and  espe- 
cially Gerson'a  Metkodus  Thcologiam  studendi,  in 
Launoi's  Hist.  Gymnatii  Navurrent,  in  his  Opp.  torn, 
iv.  par.  i.  p.  330,  &0. 

2  It  was  printed,  Rome,  1512,  and  Basil,  1513,  fob 
[lie  was  of  Dalmatia,  protonotaritu  apostolicut  under 
Alexander  VI.  and  Pius  III.  and  bishop  of  Urbino,  and 
died  in  1510.  Besides  his  commentary  on  the  Sen- 
tences of  Lomb.-u-d,  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  concerning 
learned  men,  which  was  first  printed  at  Florence,  1734. 
—  Schl. 


there  were  among  them  several  excellent 
men,  who  can  be  taxed  with  but  few  of 
the  faults  of  that  mystic  theology  which 
they  followed ;  such  as  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
author  of  the  Theologia  Germanica,  which 
was  commended  by  Luther  himself,  Lau- 
rence Justinian,  Jerome  Savonarola,  and 
others.  Yet  there  were  other  mystics,  as 
Vincent  Ferrerius,  Henry  Harphius,  and 
Bernardino  of  Sienna,  in  whom  we  must  care- 
fully separate  from  the  precepts  of  divine 
wisdom  those  things  which  thev  derived 
from  an  over-excited  imagination,  or  from 
that  Dionysius  whom  all  the  mystics  held  in 
reverence.  The  mystics  were  aided  against 
the  attacks  of  the  dialecticians  partly  by  the 
Platonists  who  were  now  in  high  credit 
in  several  places,  and  partly  by  certain 
wise  and  religious  men  who  were  themselves 
ornaments  to  the  schools.  For  the  former 
extolled  Dionysius  as  being  of  their  way  of 
thinking ;  and  some  even  commented  upon 
him,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  that  high  orna- 
ment of  the  Platonic  school.  The  latter 
advised  and  in  fact  attempted  a  conjunction 
of  the  two  kinds  of  theology,  as  John 
Gerson,  Nicholas  Cusanus,  Dionysius  the 
Carthusian,  and  others. 

12.  Men  of  talents  now  laboured  much 
more  than  before  to  confirm  and  establish 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  general,  against  all  the  assaults 
of  its  adversaries.  This  is  evinced  by  the 
works  produced ;  such  as  the  treatise  On 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  by 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  Triumph  of  the 
Cross  by  Jerome  Savonarola,  the  Natural 
Theology  of  Paymund  de  Sabunde,  and 
other  tracts  of  similar  character.  Against 
both  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  Alphonso 
de  Spina  contended  in  his  Fortalitium  Fidei; 
against  the  former  only,  James  Perezius 
and  Jerome  de  St.  Foi,  and  against  the 
latter  only,  John  de  Turrecremata.  And 
that  these  labours  were  needed,  will  not  be 
questioned  by  one  who  is  aware  that  the 
Aristotelians  in  Italy  had  not  a  little  un- 
settled the  foundations  of  all  religion  in 
their  schools,  that  the  senseless  jangling 
of  the  scholastics  had  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  crafty  a  contempt  for  all 
religion,  and  that  the  Jews  and  Saracens 
lived  intermingled  in  one  place  and  another 
with  the  Christians. 

13.  Of  the  vain  and  fruitless  endeavours 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  terminate  their 
disagreements  we  have  already  spoken. 
After  the  council  of  Florence  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  by  the  Greeks, 
Nicolaus  V.  again  exhorted  them  to  a  union; 
but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  three  years 
after  this  last  letter,  Constantinople  was. 
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taken  by  the  Turks.  And  the  pontiffs  in 
all  their  consultations  on  the  subject  of  a 
union  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
empire,  have  ever  found  the  Greek  bishops 
more  obdurate  and  untractable  than  they 
were  before.  For  there  had  grown  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks  a  hatred  of  the  Latins, 
and  especially  of  the  pontiffs ;  because  they 
believed  that  the  evils  they  experienced 
from  their  Turkish  tyrants  might  have  been 
repelled,  if  the  Latin  pontiffs  and  kings 
had  not  refused  to  send  them  assistance 
against  the  Turks.  As  often  therefore  as 
they  deplore  their  misfortunes,  so  often  also 
they  throw  blame  on  the  Latins  for  their 
insensibility  and  their  fatal  tardiness  to 
afford  them  succour  in  distress. 

14.  Among  the  Latins,  not  to  mention 
several  minor  contests,  there  sprang  up 
again  the  celebrated  controversy  respecting 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of  it, 
which  had  been  agitated  between  the  Domi- 
nicans and  the  Franciscans  in  the  preceding 
century,  a.d.  1351,  at  Barcelona,  and  which 
had  not  been  decided  by  Clement  VI.1 
James  of  Marchia,  a  celebrated  Franciscan 
a.d.  1462,  taught  publicly  at  Brixcn  in  a 
sermon  to  the  people  that  the  blood  shed 
by  Christ  was  distinct  from  his  divine 
nature;  and  of  course  that  it  ought  not  to 
receive  divine  honours  or  the  worship  called 
latria.  The  contrary  opinion  was  espoused 
by  the  Dominicans.  Hence  James  of 
Brixen,  the  inquisitor,  arraigned  that  Fran- 
ciscan upon  a  charge  of  heresy.  The  pon- 
tiff Pius  II.  attempted  in  vain  to  suppress 
this  controversy  at  the  outset,  and  therefore 
he  ordered  it  to  be  investigated  by  some 
select  theologians.  But  there  were  many 
obstacles,  especially  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  two  orders  who  made  this  a  party 
question  between  them,  which  prevented 
any  final  decision.  Therefore  after  many 
altercations  and  disputes,  Pius  II.  in  the 
year  14G4  imposed  silence  on  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  declaring  that  both  opi- 
nions might  be  tolerated  until  the  vicar  of 
Christ  should  have  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  examining  the  subject,  and  determining 
which  was  the  most  correct  opinion.  Such 
an  opportunity  the  pontiffs  have  not  yet 
found.-2 

CHAPTEB  IV.      ! 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

I.  With  what  rites  the  Greeks  thought 
God  Bhould  be  worshipped,  may  be  Learned 

from  the  treatise  of  Simeon  of  Thessalonica 


1  Wadding's  Annaht  Mfao/vtom.  xill.  i>.  58,  ftc.  j 
Echard's  Scripture*  Pretdicat.  torn.  i.  p,  660  .\i  . 

a  Wadding's  Annalet  Mm,,/  ma,  tom<  sllL  p.  806, 
fire.  ;  Natalia  Alexander,  Hut.  I  .  w.  p.  17. 


On  Heresies  and  Kites.3  From  this  book 
it  is  evident  that  true  religion  being  lost,  a 
sort  of  splendid  shadow  was  substituted  in 
its  place;  and  that  every  part  of  worship 
was  calculated  for  show  or  to  gratify  the 
eyes  and  the  senses  of  the  people.  They 
indeed  offered  reasons  for  all  the  ceremonies 
and  regulations  which  were  called  sacred. 
But  m  all  these  expositions  of  the  reason  of 
the  ceremonies,  though  there  is  something 
of  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  yet  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  truth  and  good  sense. 
The  origin  of  the  numerous  rites  by  which 
the  native  beauty  of  religion  was  obscured 
rather  than  adorned,  is  doubtful  and  not 
very  creditable ;  and  those  who  attempted 
to  add  splendour  to  them  by  taxing  their 
own  ingenuity,  were  commonly  forsaken  by 
their  wits  at  the  time  of  the  attempt. 

2.  Among  the  Latins,  though  all  good 
men  wished  for  a  diminution  of  the  multitude 
of  ceremonies,  feast-days,  sacred  places,  and 
other  minutiai,  yet  the  pontiffs  considered 
it  their  dutv  to  enact  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations  respecting  them.  In  the  year  1456, 
Calixtus  III.  in  perpetual  remembrance  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade  bv  the 
Turkish  emperor  Mahomet  II.  ordered  the 
festival  of  Christ's  transfiguration  which 
had  previously  been  celebrated  in  some 
provinces  by  private  authority,  to  be  reli- 
giously observed  over  the  whole  Latin 
world.4  In  the  year  1476,  Sixtus  IV.  by 
a  special  edict  promised  remission  of  sins 
to  those  who  should  religiously  keep  from 
year  to  year  the  memorial  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  No  pre- 
ceding pontiff  had  thought  proper  to  ordain 
anything  on  the  subject.5  The  other  addi- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  worship  of 
the  holy  Virgin,0  to  the  public  and  private 


3  The  contents  of  it  arc  stated  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Grceca,  vol.  xiv.  p.  54. 

4  This  festival  had  been  observed  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century  by  the  Greeks.  The  day  for  it  was 
the  sixth  of  August ;  and  because  on  that  day  the 
Turks  raised  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  therefore  this  fes- 
tival must  be  everywhere  celebrated  through  all  future 
time. — Mur. 

5  The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  is,  of  her  being  herself  born  free  from 
original  sin,  was  first  advanced  in  the  twelfth  century 
by   Teter  Lombard.      Thomas   Aquinas  disput 
doctrine,  but  ScotUfl  maintained  it  and  gave  it  gcn<  ral 

currency.     The  festival  of  her  birth  commenced  as 

early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  then  ol 
by  certain  bishops,  as  by  An  -elm  of  Canterbury 

other  bishops  of  that  age  it  was  Opposed.  —Mur. 
(i  It  was  In   thil  century   ihat,  among  many 
Impious  impostures  connected  with  the  worship  ol  the 

Virgin    Mary,    the    woll-Lnown   legend    of   the 

portation  of  her  bouse  by  angi  is  from  Naaareth  I 
rettotook  its  rise,  which  Moore,  in  his  View  qJ  s 
and  Manner*  in  Italy,  bond.  I7si.  rol.  i.  i>-  33  i.  | 
happily  ridiculed     The  original  authorities  fortius  -illy 
story,  which  was  iii-t  circulated  between  i  I 
may  be  seen  In  Gleseler's  Lehrbuck,  kc  Cunningham's 

transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  .1!  I.      A". 
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prayers,  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  &C.1 
are  better  omitted  than  enumerated  parti- 
cularly. For  there  is  no  need  of  proof  that 
in  this  century  religion  was  made  to  consist 
chiefly  in  mimic  shows  and  trifling.2 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    HERESIES. 

1.  Neither  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs 
and  emperors  nor  the  vigilance  and  cruelty 
of  the  Inquisitors,  could  prevent  the  ancient 
sects  from  still  lurking  in  many  places,  or 
even  new  sects  from  starting  up.  We  have 
already  seen  the  Franciscans  waging  war 
against  the  Romish  church.  In  Bosnia  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  the  Manichre- 
ans  or  Paulicians,  the  same  as  those  called 
Cathari  in  Italy,  organised  their  socie- 
ties without  molestation.  Stephen  Tho- 
mascus  indeed,  the  king  of  Bosnia,  abjured 
the  heresy  of  the  Manichreans,  received 
baptism  from  John   Carvaialus  a  Romish 


1  The  popes  now  caused  indulgences  to  be  preached  in 
all  the  provinces.  The  ordinary  price  was  five  ducats. 
They  promised  to  apply  the  money  to  a  Turkish  war ; 
but  they  often  expended  it  in  wars  against  their  Chris- 
tian enemies,  in  enriching  their  family  connexions,  and 
supporting  their  voluptuous  extravagance.  Neither 
intelligent  princes  nor  the  clergy  looked  upon  this  sale  of 
indulgences  with  approbation.  They  accordingly  made 
ordinances  of  various  kinds  against  it.  For  instance,  the 
council  of  Soissons  in  the  year  1456  say.  "  Prohibemus 
quibnscunque  qusestionibus  ne  in  hac  provincia,  prtv- 
textu  indulgentiarum,  predicant  verbum  Dei — aut  nihil 
in  suo  sermonequsestuosum  exponant."  In  the  council 
of  Constance  a.d.  1476,  the  clergy  complained  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences  as  a  grievance,  and  said  of  it: 
"Absurda  et  piarum  aurium  offensiva,  in  cancellis, 
verbum  Dei  evangelisando  connnittunt."  And  they 
enacted,  "ut  deinceps  qusestores  ad  ambones  ecclesi- 
arum  non  admittantur — et  omnes  debent  quartam 
partem  rectoribus  et  plebanis  solvere."  And  in  Harz- 
heim's  Concilia,  torn.  v.  Suppl.  p.  915,  it  is  said  of 
these  venders  of  indulgences  :  "  Tales  collectoros  emunt 
et  mcrcantur  collecturas  ah  ecclesiis,  x.  xiii.  libris 
denariorum,  et  per  annum  xl.  1.  accumulant — multo 
ampliores  pecunias  colligunt ;  facinora  et  scandala 
committunt,  bibunt,  noctu  ludunt,  blasphcmant,  in 
tabernas  per  noctes  integras  turpiter  consumentes,  quod 
ad  Dei  honorem  fideles  porrexerunt." — Sckl. 

2  To  elucidate  this  by  a  single  example,  I  adduce  the 
following  from  the  Anecdotes  Kcdexiastiques,  Amsterd. 
1771,  8vo,  ad  arm.  1499.  Among  the  statutes  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Toul,  there  is  an  article  with  the 
title  Septrlitur  Hulkluia.  It  is  well  known  that  during 
the  seasons  of  fasting,  Halleluia,  as  being  an  expression 
of  joy,  was  not  sung  in  the  ancient  church.  Hence  to 
honour  this  Halleluia,  which  in  time  of  the  fasts  was  as 
it  were  dead,  a  solemn  funeral  was  instituted.  On  the 
Saturday  night  before  Septuagesima  Sunday,  children 
named  through  the  chancel  a  kind  of  coffin  to  repre- 
sent the  dead  Halleluia.  The  coffin  was  attended  by 
the  cross,  incense,  and  holy  water.  The  children  wept 
and  howled  all  the  way  to  the  cloister,  where  the  grave 
was  prepared.  A  custom  equally  ridiculous  was  intro- 
duced into  a  cathedral  church  near  Paris.  On  the  same 
day  a  boy  of  the  choir  brought  into  the  church  a  top 
(toupie)  around  winch  was  written  Halleluia  in  golden 
letters.  And  when  the  hour  arrived  that  Halleluia  was 
sung  for  the  last  time,  the  hoy  took  a  whip  in  his  hand 
and  whipped  the  top  along  the  floor  of  the  church  quite 
out  of  the  house.  And  this  wax  called  the  Halleluia 
whip,  fimettrr  i  Alleluia.  Ho  trifling  was  the  character 
of  the  church  ceremonies  of  that  age,  that  they  could 
even  profane  the  churches  by  the  plays  of  children.- - 
Schl. 


cardinal,  and  then  expelled  the  Manichaeans 
from  his  kingdom.3  But  he  soon  after 
changed  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
this  sect  continued  to  inhabit  Bosnia,  Ser- 
via,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  till  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  Waldenses  collected 
friends  and  adherents  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  in  lower  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and  Thuringia. 
Yet  it  appears  from  unpublished  documents 
that  very  many  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
Inquisitors,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secu- 
lar authorities  to  be  burned.4 

2.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  or  the  Beghards  and  Schwestriones, 
as  they  were  called  in  Germany,  or  Turlttr 
pins  as  in  France.  th;rt  is,  persons  whose 
mystical  views  had  thrown  them  into  a 
species  of  frenzy,  did  not  cease  from  wan- 
dering in  disguise  over  certain  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  especially  of  Svvabia  and  Switzerland, 
beguiling  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet 
few  of  their  teachers  escaped  the  eyes  and 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors.5     Upon  the 


3  See  ltaph.  Volaterranus,  Comment.  Urbanus,  lib. 
viii.  fol.  289,  &c. ;  TEneas  Sylvius,  De  Statu  Europce 
sub  Frcderico  III.  cap.  x.  in  Freher's  Scriptures  Rer. 
German,  torn.  ii.  p.  104,  &c. 

1  The  proffer  of  indulgences  to  those  who  hunted  down 
heretics  contributed  much  to  this.  Boniface  VIII.  had 
already  promised  an  indulgence  to  every  one  who 
should  deliver  over  a  heretic  to  the  Inquisition  ;  and  he 
ordained  that  this  should  be  considered  as  equally  me- 
ritorious with  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  This 
ordinance  was  renewed  by  the  council  of  Pavia.  Sec 
Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p,  1013,  &c.  So  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  Constance  a.d.  1483,  promised  indul- 
gences to  all  those  who  should  lend  their  personal  aid 
against  the  heresies  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss.  See  Ilarz- 
heim's  Concilia  German,  torn.  v.  p.  546. —  Sclil. 

5  Felix  Malleolus  or  Hammerlein  in  his  Deseriptio 
Lollhardorum,  which  is  subjoined  to  his  book  Contra 
Validoa  Mendicantes,  Opp.  signat.  c.  ii.  a.  has  drawn 
up  a  catalogue,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Beg- 
hards burned  in  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  countries 
during  this  century.  This  Felix  in  his  books  against 
the  Beghards  and  Lollhards  (either  intentionally  or 
being  deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms),  has 
confounded  the  three  classes  of  persons  on  whom  the 
appellation  of  Beghards  or  Lollhards  was  usually  be- 
stowed—namely ( 1 )  the  Tertiaries  of  the  more  rigid 
Franciscans,  (2)  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and 
(3)  the  Cdlite  Brethren  or  Alexians.  The  same  error 
occurs  in  countless  other  writers.  [See  also  Harz- 
heim's  Concil.  German,  torn.  v.  p.  464,  where  there  is 
an  ordinance  of  the  provincial  council  of  Constance, 
a.d.  1463,  and  another  a.d.  1476.  against  the  Lulhards 
and  Beguttce  and  especially  the  Tertiarii.  Here  doubt- 
less belongs  what  John  Nicder  states  in  his  Formica' 
rium,  lib.  in.: — "  Fuit  Fratricellus  seu  Beghardus 
sccularis,  qui  in  ercmo  austeram  vitam  vixit,  et  durissi- 

niam  regulam  tenuit a  Constantino  episcopo  captus 

per  inquisitorem  judicio  seculari  tradituset  incincratus 
fuit.  Alius  fuit,  qui  vclut  Beghardus  infra  Rhenum — 
tandem  Vienna1  in  Pictaviensi  dicecesi  incincratus  est. 
Dicebat,  '  Christum  in  se,  et  se  in  Christo  esse.'  Currit 
in  partibus  Suevisa,  inter  pcrsonas  utriusque  sexus, 
seculares  et  ecclesiasticas,  haeresis  et  hypocrisis  tarn 
enormia*  ut  cam  ad  plenum  cxprimere  non  audeam. 
Omnia  licere ;  non  jtjunant,  occulte  laborant  in  festis 
ecclesi;r ;  ceremonias  omnes,  tanquam  animalium 
hominum,  spernunt;  virginitatem— superstitiones  esse  ; 
pro  niinimo  ducunt,  non  obedire  papac  aut  pastoribus 
aliis.    Sacerdos  quidam  feminis  persuasit,  verecundiam 
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breaking  out  of  the  religious  war  in  Bohe- 
mia between  the  Hussites  and  the  adherents 
of  the  pontiffs  in  the  year  1418,  a  company 
of  these  piously-infatuated  people,  of  whom 
one  John  was  the  leader,  went  into  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  they  held  their  secret  meetings 
first  at  Prague,  afterwards  in  other  places, 
and  lastly  in  a  certain  island.  It  was  one 
of  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  that  those  instincts  of  nature,  bash- 
fulness  and  modesty,  indicate  a  mind  not 
duly  purified  and  not  yet  brought  back  to 
the  divine  nature  whence  it  originated; 
and  that  those  only  are  perfect  and  in  close 
union  with  God  who  are  unmoved  by  the 
sight  of  naked  bodies,  and  who  can  associ- 
ate with  persons  of  a  different  sex  in  a  state 
of  nudity  or  with  no  clothing,  after  the 
manner  of  our  first  parents  before  their 
apostacy.  Hence  these  B^ghards  who,  by 
a  slight  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  conformably  to  the  harder  utterance 
of  the  Bohemians,  were  called  Picards, 
ordinarily  went  to  their  prayers  and  their 
religious  worship  without  clothing.  For 
this  precept,  so  entirely  accordant  with 
their  religion,  was  frequently  upon  their 
lips :  They  are  not  free  (that  is,  not  duly 
rescued  from  the  bonds  of  the  body  and 
converted  to  God)  who  wear  clothing,  and 
especially  breeches.  Although  these  peo- 
ple in  their  assemblies  committed  no  offence 
against  chastity,  yet  as  might  be  expected 
they  fell  under  the  greatest  suspicion  of 
extreme  turpitude  and  unchastity.  And 
John  Ziska,  the  fierce  general  of  the  Huss- 
ites, giving  credit  to  these  suspicions, 
attacked  the  unhappy  company  of  these 
absurdly  religious  and  delirious  people,  in 
the  year  1421,  slew  some  of  them  and 
wished  to  commit  the  rest  to  the  llames. 
The  unhappy  men  submitted  to  execution 
cheerfully  in  the  manner  of  their  intrepid 
sect,  which  looked  upon  death  with  aston- 
ishing  indifference.1      These  people  were 

.ubne^andam  ;  coram  clericis  talibus  sedenudarunt,  scd 
sine  coitu — conjacebant  elerici  uno  lecto,  nee  ad  lap- 
sum  carnis  procedebant.  De  alta  perfectione  loqnuntur 
— stilum  librornm  subtilissimornm  in  no.-tro  vulgari 
lit  vereor,  scriptoruni  didicerunt— ceremo- 
nias,  festiritates,  mi  -.-is  oontenanunt,"  See. —  Stkk 

1  Si".;    LaaitkiSt  Hist.   Fratrum    Bohemorum   Mmiu- 
ftcripta,  lib    ii.  sec.  lwvi.  \e.  wbo  shows  fully  tbat  the 

n  I  the  Bohemian  brethren  bad  do  connexion 

witb  tbOM  I'ir.inls.      The  Other  writers  on  tbe  BUhJcd 

iitionc d  by  Beam  >i>'  lawitet 

de  Boht  •■■  i  nnexed  t<>  Lonfant'a  ///.<.'.  ie  l&Qutfre  slat 
/I/iss.  Thii  \ *  r>  learned  author  takee  the  utmost  palm 
»  i  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Bohemian  Pioasds  or 
ho  be  suppose*  were  Waldenses,  and  holy 
and  excellent  nun  falsely  aspersed  by  their  enemies. 
But  .'"11  bis  efforts  in  rain,  i  'or  It  i  m  be  demonstrated 
from  the  most  urn  kci  ptlonable  documents  that  the  fact 
was  as  stated  in  the  text;  and  any  one  will  readily 
think  so  who  lias  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
the  sects  of  those  times  than  tbis  Industrious  man  pos- 

.  who  was  not  well  versed  In  the  history  ol  the 
middle  age  ,  nor  altogeth  i  fh  i  from  pn  i 


also  called  Adamites,  because  they  wished 
to  follow  the  example  of  Adam  in  his  state 
of  innocence.  The  ignominious  name  of 
Beghards,  or  as  the  Bohemians  pronounced 
it  Picards,2  which  was  the  appropriate  de- 
signation of  this  little  company,  was  after- 
wards transferred  by  their  enemies  to  all 
those  Hussites  and  Bohemians  who  con- 
tended with  the  Romish  church  ;  for  these 
as  is  well  known  were  called  by  the  com- 
mon people  the  Picard  Brethren. 

3.  In  Italy,  the  new  sect  of  the  White 
Brethren  or  the  Brethren  in  White  (Fra- 
tres  Albaii  seu  Candidi)  produced  no  little 
excitement  among  the  people.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a  certain  unknown 
priest  descended  from  the  Alps,  clad  in  a 
white  garment,  with  an  immense  number 
of  people  of  both  sexes  in  his  train,  all 
clothed  like  their  leader  in  white  linen; 
whence  their  name  of  the  White  Brethren.3 
This  multitude  marched  through  various 
provinces,  following  a  cross  borne  by  the 
leader  of  the  sect ;  and  he  by  a  great  show 
of  piety  so  captivated  the  people,  that  num- 
berless persons  of  every  rank  flocked  around 
him.  He  exhorted  them  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God,  inflicted  on  himself  volun- 
tary punishments,  recommended  a  war 
against  the  Turks  who  were  in  possession 
of  Palestine,  and  pretended  to  have  divine 
visions.  Boniface  IX.  fearing  some  plot, 
ordered  the  leader  of  this  body  to  be  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  the  flames.4  After 
his  death  the  multitude  gradually  dispersed. 
Whether  the  man  died  in  innocence  or  in 
guilt  is  not  ascertained.  For  some  writers  of 
the  greatest  fidelity  assert  that  he  was  by 


[See  especially  .'Eneas  Sylvius,  HiHoria  Bo/icurica,  cap. 
rii.— Sehl. 

a  The  Germans  also  frequently  pronounced  the  word 
Beghard,  Pyckard.  See  Menhenius,  Sariptore*  Ger- 
man, torn.  ii.  p.  1921. 

3  Theodoric  de  Nicm  tells  us  that  it  was  from  Scot- 
land tbat  this  sect  came,  and  that  their  leader  gave 
himself  out  for  the  prophet  Elias.   Sigoriius  and  Platina 
inform  as  that  this  enthusiast  came  from  France  ;  and 
that  he  was  clothed  in  white,  carried  in  his  aspect  the 
greatest  modesty,  and  seduced  prodigious  numb 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages;  that  his  followers 
(called  penitents),  among  whom  were  several  cardinals 
and  priests,  were  clothed  in  white  linen  down  to  their 
heels,  with  caps  that  coven  d  their  whole  faces 
their  eyes ;    that   they   went  in   great  troops   of  ten, 
twenty,  and  forty  thousand   persons  from   one  city  to 
another,  (  ailing  out  for  mercy  and  singing  hymns  :  that 
wherever  they  came  they  were  received  wits  great  hos- 
pitality and  made  Innumerable  proselytes;  that  they 
lasted  or  lived  upon  bread  and  water  during  tbe  time 
of  their  pilgrimage,  which  continued  generally  i 
ten  dayjSi     Bee  Jnnat.   MedioL  up.  Muraton. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.-  Macl. 

1  What  Mosheim  hints  but  obscure!]  h  re  i  further 
explained  by  Bigonius  and  Platina,  who  tell  us  that  the 
pilgrims  mentioned  In  the  preceding  note  stopped  nt 
Viterbo,  and  thai  Boniface,  fearing  lesl  the  pries!  who 
beaded  tbem  designed  bj  their  assistance  to  scl  D]  n 
the  pontificate,  sent  ■  bodj  of  troops  thith 
pn  hi  tided  the  false  prophet,  and  carrk  d  him  t- 
w  hei  e  be  was  burned 
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no  means  a  bad  man,  and  that  he  was  put 
to  death  from  envy ;  but  others  say  he  was 
convicted  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.1 

4.  In  the  year  1411  there  was  discovered 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  especially  at  Brus- 
sels, a  sect  which  was  projected  and  pro- 
pagated by  iEgidius  Cantor,  an  illiterate 
man,  and  William  of  Hildenissen,  a  Car- 
melite, and  which  was  called  that  of  the 
Men  of  Understanding.  In  this  sect  there 
were  not  a  few  things  deservedly  reprehen- 
sible, which  were  derived  perhaps  in  great 
measure  from  the  mystic  system.  For  these 
men  professed  to  have  divine  visions,  denied 
that  any  one  can  correctly  understand  the 
holy  Scriptures  unless  he  is  divinely  illu- 
minated, promised  a  new  divine  revelation 
better  and  more  perfect  than  the  Christian, 
taught  that  the  resurrection  had  taken 
place  already  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
that  another  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
not  to  be  expected,  maintained  that  the 
internal  man  is  not  defiled  by  the  deeds  of 
the  external,  and  inculcated  that  hell  itself 
will  have  an  end,  and  that  all,  both  men 
and  devils,  will  return  to  God  and  attain  to 
eternal  felicity.  This  sect  appears  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters 
cf  the  Free  Spirit ;  for  they  asserted  that 
a  new  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  spiritual 
liberty  was  about  to  be  promulgated.  Yet 
there  were  opinions  held  by  its  members 
which  show  that  they  were  not  entirely 
void  of  understanding.  They  inculcated 
for  example — I.  that  Jesus  Christ  alone 
had  merited  eternal  life  for  the  human  race, 
neither  could  men  acquire  foi  themselves 
future  bli3S  by  their  own  deeds  ;  II.  that 
presbyters  to  whom  people  confess  their 
iniquities  cannot  pardon  sins,  but  that  only 
Jesus  Christ  forgives  men  their  sins ;  III. 
that  voluntary  penances  are  not  necessary 
to  salvation.  Yet  these  and  some  other 
tenets,  Peter  de  Alliaco,  the  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  who  broke  up  this  sect,  pronounced 
to  be  heretical,  and  commanded  William 
of  Hildenissen  to  abjure.2 


1  Sec  Lenfant's  But.  du  Concile  de  Pise,  tome  i.  p. 
102;  Foggius,  Hist.  Florentir,a,\\b.  iii.  p.  122;  Sabel- 
licus,  Enneaclts  Rhapsodia  Histories,  Enneas  IX.  lib. 
ix.   Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  839,  Basil,  15G0,  fol. 

2  Sec  the  records  in  Baluze's  Miscellanea,  torn.  ii.  p. 
277i  &C.  [The  mystical  principles  of  these  people  are 
evinced  by  a  passage  of  these  records,  in  which  iEgidius 
is  said  to  have  taught:  "Ego  sum  salvator  hominum  ; 
per  me  videbunt  Christum,  sicut  per  Christum  Patrem," 
and  also  by  their  coincidence  with  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  as  teaching  that  the  period  of  the  old  law 
was  the  time  of  the  Father,  the  period  of  the  new  law 
the  time  of  the  Son,  and  the  remaining  period  that  of 


5.  In  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Tbu- 
ringia  and  Lower  Saxonv,  the  Flagellants 
were  still  troublesome ;  but  they  were  very 
different  from  those  earlier  Flagellants  who 
travelled  in  regular  bands  from  province  to 
province.  These  new  Flagellants  rejected 
almost  all  [practical]  religion  and  the  ex- 
ternal worship  of  God,  together  with  the 
sacraments,  and  founded  all  their  hopes 
of  salvation  on  faith  and  flagellation ;  to 
which  perhaps  they  might  add  some  strange 
notions  respecting  an  evil  spirit,  and  some 
other  things  which  are  but  obscurely  stated 
by  the  ancient  writers.  The  leader  of  the 
sect  in  Thuringia  and  particularly  at  San- 
gerhausen  was  one  Conrad  Schmidt,  who 
was  burned  in  the  year  1414  with  many 
others,  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Henry 
Schonefeld,  a  famous  Inquisitor  at  that  time 
in  Germany.3  At  Quedlinburg,  one  Nicho- 
las Schaden  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
At  Halberstadt  a.d.  1481,  Berthold  Schade 
was  seized,  but  escaped  death  it  appears  by 
retracting.4  And  from  the  records  of  those 
times  a  long  list  might  be  made  out  of  Fla- 
gellants who  were  committed  to  the  flames 
in  Germany  by  the  Inquisitors. 


the  Holy  Ghost  or  Elias.  Yet  it  is  manifest  from  these 
records  that  William  of  Hildesheim  or  Hildenissen, 
being  a  man  of  learning,  would  have  been  able  to  state 
his  tenets  more  clearly  and  distinctly. — Sckl. 

3  Excerpia  Monachi  Pirncnsis,  in  Menkeniu?,  Scrip- 
tores  Rer.  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  1521  ;  Chronicon  Mo- 
naster, in  Matthams,  Analecta  Vctcr.  JEvi,  torn.  v.  p. 
71  ;  Chronicon  Magdeb.  in  Meibomius,  Script  ores  Jar. 
German,  torn.  ii.  p.  362,  &c.  I  have  before  me  sixteen 
Articles  of  the  Flagellants,  which  Conrad  Schmidt  is 
said  to  have  copied  from  the  manuscript  at  Walkenried, 
and  which  were  committed  to  writing  by  an  Inquisitor 
of  Bradenborch,  a.d.  1-111.  The  following  is  a  concise 
summary  of  these  articles.  All  that  the  Romish  church 
teaches  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  pur- 
gatory, prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  like,  are  false  and 
vain.  On  the  contrary,  whoever  believes  simply  what 
is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  frequently  repeats 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain 
periods  lacerates  his  body  with  scourging,  and  thus 
punishes  himself  for  the  sins  he  commits,  will  attain 
eternal  salvation.  [The  same  thing  appears  also  from 
the  fifty  Articles  of  this  Flagellant,  which  were  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  may  be  seen 
in  Von  dcr  Ilardt's  Acta  Concilii  Constant,  torn.  i.  par. 
i.  p.  127.  In  the  same  Acts  (torn.  iii.  p.  92,  &c)  we 
find  a  letter  of  John  Gcrson  addrtssed  to  Vincent  Fcr- 
rerius.  who  was  much  inclined  towards  the  sect  of  the 
Flagellants,  dated  July  9th,  1417.  This  letter  is  also 
in  the  works  of  Gcrson  published  by  Du  Pin,  torn  ii. 
par.  iv.  together  with  his  tract,  Contra  Sectam  Flagel- 
lantium.— Schl.  [See  several  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Flagellants  in  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch,  kc.  Cunningham's 
transl.  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  &c.  He  refers  to  a  work  by 
Fbrstemann,  entitled  Die  Christ.  Geisslergesellschaften, 
Halle,  1828,  royal  8vo,  as  the  most  recent  on  this  fana- 
tical sect. — R. 

4  The  records  of  this  transaction  were  published  by 
Kappius,  in  his  Relatio  de  Rebus  Theologicis  An/iqui? 
ct  Xouis,  a.d.  1747,  p.  475,  kc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  In  narrating  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  modern  times,  the  same  order  cannot  be 
followed  which  was  pursued  in  the  preceding 
periods.  For  the  state  of  the  Christian 
world  having  undergone  a  great  change  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  associations  than  formerly  being 
found  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  dif- 
fering widely  in  doctrines  and  institutions 
and  regulating  their  conduct  by  different 
principles,  all  the  various  transactions 
among  professed  Christians  can  by  no  means 
be  exhibited  in  one  continued  series,  or  so 
as  to  form  one  well-arranged  picture.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  bond  of  union  among 
Christians  was  severed,  their  history  must 
be  distributed  into  compartments  corre- 
sponding with  the  division  of  the  Christian 
world  into  its  principal  sects. 

2.  Yet  many  events  occurred  which 
affected  the  whole  Christian  world  and  the 
state  of  religion  generally,  or  were  not 
confined  to  any  particular  community. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  these  general 
facts  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of 
the  particular  communities,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  state  of  the  Christian  world, 
they  ought  to  he  stated  separately  and  by 
themselves.  Hence  the  work  before  us  will 
be  divided  into  two  principal  parts ;  the 
one,  the  general  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  other,  the  particular. 

3.  The  general  history  will  embrace  all 
those  facts  and  occurrences  which  may  be 
predicated  of  the  Christian  religion  as  such, 
or  absolutely  considered,  and  which  in  some 
Bense  affected  the  whole  Christian  world, 
rent  unhappily  as  it  was  by  divisions.  Of 
course,  we  shall  here  describe  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  or 
their  contraction,  without  regard  to  the 
particular  sects  which  were  instrumental  in 
these  changes.  Nor  shall  we  omit  those 
institutions  and  ct  which  were  re- 
ceived by  all  the  Christian  communities, 
or  by  the  principal  part  of  them,  and  which 
thus  produced  changes  very  extensive  and 
general. 

I.  In  the  particular  history,  we  shall  take 
a  surrey  of  the  seTeral  communities  into 
which  ( !hristians  tributed.      And 

here  we  may  properly  make  f.-  is  of 

,  ts.  First,  we  may  consider,  what  occurred 
in  the  more  ancient  eo  nmunirie  of  <  Ihris- 
tians,  whether  in  the  Blast  or  in  the  \v.  est 
Secondly,  what  occurred  in  tho  more  recent 


communities,  that  is,  those  which  arose  after 
the  reformation  of  both  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline in  Germany.  In  describing  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  each  particular  sect, 
we  shall  pursue  as  far  as  practicable  the 
method  pointed  out  in  the  general  Introduc- 
tion to  these  Institutes.  For  according  to  our 
conceptions,  the  less  a  person  recedes  from 
this  method,  the  less  will  he  probably  omit 
of  what  is  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  each  individual  community. 

5.  The  most  important  of  all  the  events 
which  occurred  among  Christians  after  the 
fifteenth  century — nay,  the  greatest  of  all 
events  affecting  the  Christian  world  since 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour — was  that  celebrated 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  revolution  called 
the  Reformation.  Commencing  from  small 
beginnings  in  Saxony,  it  not  only  spread  in 
a  short  space  of  time  over  all  Europe,  but 
also  affected  in  no  slight  degree  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  it  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  first  and  principal  cause  of 
all  those  great  ecclesiastical  and  even  those 
civil  revolutions  and  changes,  which  have 
rendered  the  history  of  the  subsequent  times 
to  the  present  day  so  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. The  face  of  all  Europe  was  changed 
after  that  event;  and  our  own  times  are 
experiencing,  and  future  times  will  experi- 
ence both  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
arose  from  it,  and  the  serious  evils  to  which 
it  gave  occasion.1  The  history  of  such  an 
event,  therefore — an  event  from  which  all 
others  in  a  measure  took  their  rise — de- 
mands a  distinct  and  a  prominent  place. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious  view 
of  the  modern  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  according  to  the  method  here  pro- 
posed.'-' 


1  See  Villicrs,  Estai  tur  I'etprit  it  Vinfluenee 
Reformation  <!<■   Luther,    Paris.   1801,  Bvo,  of 
there  arc  two  translations  into  English,  one  by  James 
.Mill,  Esq.  with  copious  not.    .  Lond.  1805,  bvo,  and  the 
ether  hy  Lambert,  Lond.  1807,  8vo.— R. 

-  Moshciin  still  proceeds  by  centuries.     On  ft 
i  century,  he  divides  his  history  intothree  s.  • 

I.  The  history  of  the  Reformation,  in   four  d 

II.  The  general  history  of  the  church,  in  a  single  chap- 
ter.    [II.  The  particular  history  of  the  several 
communities,  in  two  parts.     Part  first  embraces  the 

n miinl tics,  vis.  the  Latin  and  the  <>> 
Oriental  churches,  in  distinct  chapters.     Pi 
Includ  rate  chapters,  the  history  of  the  Lu- 

theran, the  Reform  d,  the  Anal 
and  the  8ociniao  churches.     On  the  i:  ccn- 

hwyt  ho  makes  but  two  sections.     I.  The  general  bis- 
torj    in  ■  ihapfc  r.     II.  The  particular  I 

I  Into  Parts  and  Chapters,  as  in  th( 
century;  except  that  among  the  modern  i 
signs  distinct  i  haptera  I     th      \  rminians,  ft     Uu 
and  an  I  chapter  to  seTeral  minors*  i  I        M 


SECTION  I. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    REFORMATION. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  it  is 
called,  is,  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended 
in  one  unbroken  narrative  without  wearying 
the  student.  For  the  convenience,  therefore, 
of  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  study 
of  church  history,  and  to  aid  their  memories, 
we  shall  divide  this  section  into  four  chapters. 

The  first  chapter  will  describe  the 
state  of  the  Christian  church  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation. 

The  second  will  detail  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  to  the  emperor. 

The  third  will  continue  the  history  from 
that  period  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  S  male  aid. 

The  fourth  will  carry  it  down  to  the 
peace  granted  to  the  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation A.D.  1555. — This  distribution  arises 
naturally  from  the  history  itself.1 


1   The  historians  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  the 
primary  as  the  secondary,  and  both  the  general  and 
the  particular,  are  enumerated  by  Hane,  (who  is  him- 
self to  be  ranked   among   the  better  writers  on  this 
subject.");  in  his  Historia  Saerorum  a  B.  Luthero  emen- 
datorum,  par.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  1,  Sec.  and  by  Fabricius,  in 
his  Centifoliinn  Lutheranum,  par.  ii.  cap.  187,  p.  8G3, 
[alio  by  Walch,  Biblioth,  Tkeol.  torn.  iii.  p.  61S].   The 
principal  of  these    historians   must  be   consulted   by 
those  who  desire  proof  of  what  we  shall  briefly  relate 
in  this  section.     For  it  would  be  needless  to  be  repeat- 
ing every  moment  the  names  of  Sleidaa,  Seckendorf, 
and  the  others,  who  stand  pre-eminent  in  this  branch 
of   history.      [The   following  works   on   the   general 
history   of  the   German  Reformation  have   appeared 
since    Hane,   Fabricius,   and   Walch    compiled    their 
catalogues  of  similar   works:  Planck,  Geschichte  der 
Entstekung,  der  Veranderungen,  u.  der  Bildung  unseres 
Piotest.  LehrbegriJJ's,  Leip.    1781—1800,  six  vols.      It 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  year  1555,  and  though 
rationalistic    in    its    tendency,    is    a   valuable    work. 
Marheineke,    Gcsch.    d.    teutchen  Reformation.    Berl. 
1  SI G — 34,  4  vols.     It  closes  at  the  year  1552,  is  full  of 
extracts    from  the  original  sources,  and  though  the 
author  is  an  Hegelian  in  philosophy,  he  professes  to  be 
evangelical,  and  this  work  is  the  best  we  have  by  a 
German  divine.     Menzel,   Keuere  Gesch.  d.  Deutcheii 
von  der  Reformation  bis  zur  Bundesacte,  Bresl.  1826-39, 
8  vols.     Hagenbach,  Vorlesungcn  iiber  JVesen  u.  Gesch. 
d>  r  Reformation,  Leips.    1834-42,  5  vols.     The  author 
is  an  esteemed  evangelical  professor  in  Basil,  and  his 
views  are  orthodox.      Ranke,    Deutche  Geschichte  i»i 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Berl.  1839-43,  5  vols.     This 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  we  possess  on  the 
Geimau  Reformation,   whether  viewed  politically  or 
religiously.     Archdeacon  Hare  has  truly  described  it 
as  '-written  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
a  clear  insight  into  the  principles  and  characters  which 
shaped  and  controlled  the  events,  and  with  a  German 
love  of  truth."  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Notes,  p.  GG8. 
It  i.s  in  course  of  being  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  Lond.  IS 45-47,  3  vols.  ;  two  remaining  volumes 
have  yet  to  appear.     To  this  admirable  work  should 
be  added  another  equally  valuable,  and  perhaps  con- 
taining more  original  matter,  by  the  same  eminent 


CHAPTER  I. 

STATE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    WHEN 
TH£  REFORMATION  COMMENCED. 

1.  When  the  century  began,  no  danger 
seemed  to  threaten  the  pontiffs.  For 
those  grievous  commotions  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  preceding  centuries  by  the 
Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Beghards, 
and  others,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, had  been  suppressed  and  extin- 
guished by  the  sword  and  by  crafty 
management.  The  Waldenses  who  sur- 
vived in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  fared 
hard,  and  had  few  resources;  and  their 
utmost  wish  was,  that  they  might  transmit 
as  an  inheritance  to  their  posterity  that 
obscure  corner  of  Europe  which  lies  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Those  Bohe- 
mians who  were  displeased  with  the  Romish 
doctrines,  from  their  want  of  power  and 
their  ignorance,  could  attempt  nothing  • 
and  therefore  were  rather  despised  than 
feared. 

2.  Complaints  indeed  were  uttered,  not 
only  by  private  persons  but  by  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  and  by  whole  nations, 
against  the  haughty  domination  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  the  frauds,  violence,  avarice, 

historian,  entitled,  Die  romischen  Papste,  Hire  Kirche 
u.  ikr  Staat  im  16  u.  17  Jahrhundert,  Ebd.  1834-36, 
which  has  been  also  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  Lond. 
1840,  3  vols.  Furstemann,  Xeucs  Urkundenbuch  zur 
Geschichte  Evangel.  Kitchen  Reformation,  Hamb. 
1842,  4to,  not  yet  completed.  Neudecker,  Gesch.  d. 
deutchen  Reformation  von  1517 — 1532,  nach  d.  alter  en 
u.  neuesten  Quelltn,  Leips.  1843.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  His- 
toire  de  la  Reformation  du  seizieme  Siecle,  Paris,  1838-47, 
4  vols,  not  yet  completed ;  and  embracing  not  only  the 
German,  but  the  Swiss  and  French  reformations,  and 
expected  to  include  the  English  and  Scottish.  There 
are  several  translations  of  this  popular  work  into 
English,  but  the  preferable  one  is  that  published  with 
the  sanction  of  the  author  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edin. 
1846,  4  vols.  We  have  but  few  British  works  of 
authority  on  the  continental  reformation.  I  need  only 
specify  the  following,  which  include  both  the  German 
and  the  French  Reformations:  Milner's  account  in  the 
concluding  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Church  ; 
Scott's  Continuation  of  Milner  to  the  death  of  Calvin, 
Lond.  182G-31,  3  vols.  The  Rev.  George  Stubbing  has 
also  compiled  another  continuation  of  Milner,  Lond. 
1839-42,  3  vols,  but  of  no  great  merit;  and  he  is  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  Lond.  183G, 
2  vols,  forming  part  of  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia  ;  Wad- 
dington's  History  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent, 
Lond.  1841,  3  vols,  carefully  compiled  to  the  death  of 
Luther,  from  the  original  sources.  Works  on  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  the 
principal  biographies  of  the  leading  reformers,  will  bo 
carefully  specified  in  subsequent  notes.— A'. 
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and  injustice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  inso- 
lence, tyranny,  and  extortion  of  the  papal 
legates,  the  crimes,  ignorance,  and  extreme 
profligacy  of  the  priests  of  all  orders  and 
of  the  monks,  and  finally  of  the  unright- 
eous severity  and  partiality  of  the  Ro- 
mish laws  ;  and  desires  were  now  publicly 
expressed,  as  had  been  the  case  in  genera- 
tions long  gone  by,  that  there  might  be  a 
reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
in  its  members,  and  that  the  subject  might 
be  taken  up  in  some  general  council.1 
But  these  complaints  the  pontiffs  could 
safely  set  at  defiance.  For  the  authors  of 
them  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  -in  mat- 
ters of  religion;  nor  did  they  themselves 
attempt  the  work  they  so  mucli  desired, 
but  concluded  to  wait  for  relief  either  from 
Rome  itself  or  from  a  council.  Yet  it  was 
manifest  that  so  long  as  the  power  of  the 
pontiffs  remained  inviolate,  the  opulence 
and  corruptions  of  the  church  and  clergy 
could  not  be  diminished  in  any  considerable 
degree. 

3.  Nor  were  the  pontiffs  any  more 
alarmed  by  the  happy  revival  of  learning 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  the 
consequently  vast  increase  of  well-informed 
men.  The  revival  of  learning  by  dissipa- 
ting the  clouds  of  ignorance,  awakened  in 
many  minds  the  love  of  truth  and  of 
liberty;  and  among  the  learned  were 
many  who,  as  appears  from  the  example 
of  Erasmus  and  others,  facetiously  ridiculed 
and  satirized  the  perverse  conduct  of  the 
priests,  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  the 
corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  rustic  "manners  and  barbarism  of  the 
monks.  But  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and 
of  the  public  calamity,  namely,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  pontiffs  which  was  falsely 
called  canonical,  and  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice respecting  a  vicegerent  of  Christ 
located  at  Rome,  no  one  dared  resolutely 
attack.  And  the  pontiffs  very  justly 
concluded  that  so  long  as  these  ramparts 
remained  entire,  their  sovereignty  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church  would  be  secure, 
whatever  menaces  and  assaults  some  per- 
sons might  offer.  Besides,  they  had  at 
their  disposal  both  punishments  with  which 


1  These  accusations  have  heen  collected  in  great 
abundance  by  the  most  learned  writers.  Sec. 
many  others,  Loseher's  Acta  et  Documenta  Bq/brma- 
tiortu,  torn  I.  cap,  v.  ko.  \>.  105,  &o.  cap.  be.  p.  181,  &o. 
and  Cyprian's  Preface  to  Teazel's  Hutoria  Reformat. 
Lips.  1717,  8vo.  The  complaints  of  the  Germans  In 
particular  respecting  the  wrongs  done  i»y  the  pontiffs 
and  the  clergy,  arc  exhibited  l>y  Georgius,  in  his 
Gravamina  fmperatoru  </  Wationit  German,  adoer  ut 
tedem  Roman,  cap.  vii.  p,  261,  fco,  Nor  do  the  more 
intelligent  and  candid  among  tbe  adh<  rents  t"  the 
pontiffs  at  this  day  deny  thai  the  church,  befor  •  Luther 
arose,  was  grossly  corrupt. 


to  coerce  the  refractory,  and  honours  and 
emoluments  with  which  to  conciliate  the 
more  daring  and  contentious. 

4.  Hence  the  bishops  of  Rome  reigned 
securely  and  free  from  all  fear ;  and  they 
indulged  their  lusts  and  all  their  vicious 
propensities,  as  freely  as  their  innate 
depravity  demanded.  Alexander  VI.  a 
monster  of  a  man  and  inferior  to  no  one 
of  the  most  abandoned  tyrants  of  antiquity, 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  century 
with  his  horrid  crimes  and  villanies.  He 
died  suddenly,  a.d.  1503,  from  poison 
which  he  had  prepared  for  others,  if  the 
common  report  is  true;  or  from  old  age  and 
sickness,  if  others  are  to  be  believed.2 
His  successor,  Pius  III.  died  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  days,  and  was  followed  by 
Julian  do  Roveria,  under  the  name  of 
Julius  II.  who  obtained  the  pontificate  by 
fraud  and  bribery. 

5.  That  this  Julius  II.  possessed,  besides 
other  vices,  very  great  ferocity,  arrogance, 
vanity,  and  a  mad  passion  for  war,  is  proved 
by  abundant  testimony.  In  the  first  place, 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France,  he  made  war  upon  the 
Venetians.3  He  next  laid  siege  to  Fer- 
rara.  And  at  last,  drawing  the  Venetians, 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Spaniards  to  engage  in 
the  war  with  him,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Lewis  XII.  the  king  of  France.  Nor,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  did  he  cease  from  em- 
broiling all  Europe.  Who  can  doubt  that 
under  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  frequenting 
camps  and  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a 
great  warrior,  everything  both  in  church 
and  state  must  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  both 
the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  very 
spirit  of  religion  have  become  prostrate? 

G.  Yet  amid  these  evils,  there  appeared 
some  prospect  of  the  ardently  and  long- 
wished-for  reform.  For  Lewis  XII.  king 
of  France,  published  a  threat  stamped 
upon  the  coins  he  issued,  that  he  would 
completely  overthrow  the  Romish  power, 
which  he  designated  by  the  name  of 
Babvlon.1      Moreover   some    cardinals   of 


2  See  Gordon's  Life  of  Alexander  I' I.  Loud.  17'2!>, 
fol. ;  also  another  life  of  him  by  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  written  v»  ith  more  candour  and  modera- 
tion, and  together  with  a  Life  of  Leo  a.  subjoined  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Histoire  du  Droit  Public  /■  <- 
tiastique  Frangoit,  par  Mr.  1).  /-'.  Lond.  1753,  Lto 

3  Sec  Du  Bob,  Hut.  de  la  Ligue  (hi  Cambray,  1 
17K),  2  vols.  8vo. 

e  Llebe's  Commentatio  de  numu  Ludoeici  XII. 
epigrapho,  "  /'<  <  dam  i>  i '  ylonit  Women,"  insig  nibi 
1717.  mvo.   Compan  however  the  I  ■  pittolicut 

nuts,  torn.  i.  p.  238,  243;  Colonia's  Hist.  Litter. 
,!,    i ,  i  /  '    d\     I    ■•  .  tome  ii.  p.  i  13,  &C.  and  i  • 
fox  it  Is  well  known  thai  there  has  been  much  dispute 
respecting  these  coins  and  the  oh]  ict  of  them.     I  Liebe 

■•■ii  engravings  of  thei  ooins.  On  the  one  side 
w;i*  the  king  a  llkem  m  and  his  title,  on  the  other  side, 
the  an  a,  surroun  U  d  w  ith  iptlon  i 
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the  Romish  court,  relying  on  the  authority 
of  this  king  and  of  the  emperor,  summoned 
a  council  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1511,  to 
curb  the  madness  of  the  pontiff,  and  to 
deliberate  on  measures  for  a  general  refor- 
mation of  the  inveterate  corruptions  in 
religion.  But  Julius,  relying  on  the  power 
of  his  allies  and  on  his  own  resources, 
laughed  at  this  opposition.  Yet  not  to 
neglect  means  for  frustrating  these  designs, 
he  called  another  council  to  meet  in  the 
Lateran  palace,  a.d.  1512. 4     In  this  body 


Perdam  Babillonis  (instead  of  Babyhnis)  Xomen,  or  also 
simDly,  Perdam  Babillonem.  Harduin  understood  Baby- 
lon here  to  denote  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt ;  and  he 
explained  the  coin  of  a  military  expedition  which  Lewis 
contemplated  against  the  Turks.  But  Liebe  has  fully 
confuted  this  ingenious  Jesuit,  and  has  shown  that 
Babylon  means  Rome  together  with  the  pope,  and  that 
the  threatened  vengeance  was  aimed  by  the  king  against 
the  pontiff.  And  that  the  French  church  was  not 
opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  king  appears  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  council  of  Tours,  mentioned  in  fie 
following  note.  See  Du  Pin's  Nouv.  Biblioth.  des 
Auteurs  Ecclesiast.  tome  xiii.  p.  13,  14,  and  Gerdes, 
Wstoria  Reformations,  torn.  iv.  Append.  No.  1. —  Schl. 
1  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  ix.  p.  1559,  &c.  [Lewis 
XII.  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  He  made 
preparations  for  a  war  against  the  pope,  which  were 
certainly  great  and  imposing.  He  assembled  the 
clergy  of  France  first  at  Orleans  and  then  at  Tours, 
(see  Harduin,  ubi  supra,  p.  1555),  and  proposed  to  them 
the  following  questions. — I.  Is  it  lawful  for  the  pope  to 
make  war  upon  temporal  princes,  whose  territories  do 
not  belong  to  the  church  ?  No.  II.  May  the  prince 
in  such  a  case  lawfully  oppose  force  to  force,  and  fall 
upon  the  territories  of  the  church,  not  to  conquer  and 
retain  them  but  to  disable  the  pope  from  carrying  on 
the  war?  Yes.  III.  May  a  prince  refuse  obedience 
to  a  pope  who  is  his  enemy  and  who  makes  unjust  war 
upon  him?  Yes:  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his  own 
security  and  that  of  his  people.  IV.  In  that  case, 
how  are  these  affairs  to  be  conducted  which  ordinarily 
are  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff?  Answer  : 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Pragmatic    Sanction. 

V.  May  a  Christian  prince  defend  with  arms  another 
prince  who  is  under  his  protection,  against  the  assaults 
of  the  pope?  (This  question  referred  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  who  was  involved  in  war  with  the  pope.)  Yes. 

VI.  If  the  pope  and  princ2  disagree,  whether  a  case 
between  them  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  the  prince  wishes  to  leave  it  to  referees, 
and  the  pope  will  not  consent  but  draws  the  sword, 
may  the  prince  stand  on  the  defensive  and  call  on  his 
allies  to  help  him  ?  Yes.  VII.  If  a  pope  pronounces 
an  unjust  sentence  against  a  prince,  [with  whom  he  is 
at  variance,  and  who  cannot  safely  appear  at  Rome  to 
defend  his  cause],  is  that  sentence  binding?  No. 
VIII.  If  the  pope  in  such  a  case  should  lay  the  prince 
and  his  realm  under  an  interdict,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Answer:  Such  an  interdict  would  be  itself  a  nullity. 
[See  the  questions  and  answers  at  full  length,  in  Gerdes 
Historia  Reformation^,  torn,  iv.  Append.  No.  1. — Mur.} 
After  these  preparatory  steps,  Lewis  went  still  farther, 
and  purposed  to  have  a  general  council  called  against 
the  pope.  The  emperor  Maximilian  united  in  the 
measure,  and  three  cardinals  lent  their  aid  to  the 
business.  The  council  was  opened  at  Pisa,  a. v.  1511, 
and  after  a  few  sessions  removed  to  Milan.  The  pope 
was  cited  by  the  fathers  to  appear  at  Milan,  and  was 
afterwards  suspended.  But  as  the  pope  had  now 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  as 
nearly  all  the  assembled  prelates  were  from  France, 
the  decrees  of  this  council  were  nowhere  received 
except  in  France.  The  council  assembled  by  the  pope 
in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  to  oppose  that  of  Pisa, 
was  somewhat  larger  than  the  other,  yet  quite  too 
small  for  a  general  council,  and  besides  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Italians.  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  provincial  than  as  a  general  coun- 
cil. It  held  eleven  sessions  in  all.  In  the  first,  it  was 
determined   to   take  up  the    subjects    of  the   division 


the  acts  of  the  assembly  at  Pisa  were  in- 
dignantly condemned  and  annulled;  and 
severe  anathemas  would  undoubtedly  have 
followed  against  Lewis  and  others,  if  death 
had  not  overtaken  this  most,  audacious 
pontiff  in  his  preparatory  steps,  a.d.  1512. 

7.  His  successor  Leo  X.  of  the  family  of 
Medici,  who  was  elected  in  the  year  1513, 
was  of  a  milder  disposition,  but  no  better 
guardian  of  religion  and  piety.  The  friend 
of  learned  men  and  himself  learned  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  that  age,  he  devoted 
a  part  of  his  time  to  conversation  with 
literary  men,  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  to 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and  to 
amusements,  and  was  averse  from  all  cares 
and  business,  prodigal,  luxurious,  and  vain  ; 
perhaps  also,  according  to  a  current  report, 
positively  infidel.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect 
the  interests  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Romish 
see.  For  he  took  good  care  that  nothing 
should  be  sanctioned  in  the  Lateran  council 
which  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting, 
favourable  to  the  long-wished-for  Reforma- 
tion; and  at  Bologna  a.d.  1515,  he  per- 
suaded Francis  I.  king  of  France  to  allow 
the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had  Ions  been 
odious  to  the  pontiffs,  and  to  cause  another 
called  the  Concordate  to  be  imposed  0:1  his 
subjects,  notwithstanding  their  extreme 
indignation.1 

8.  Besides  the  intolerable  thirst  for  do- 
minion and  for  oppressing  everybody  which 
tormented  these  pontiffs,  they  had  an  insa- 
tiable craving  for  money,  which  they  caused 
to  flow  from  every  province  of  the  Christian 
world  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  support 
their  power  and  to  purchase  friends.     It 

caused  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  a  pacification  among  Christian  princes, 
and  a  war  against  the  Turks.  In  the  second,  the 
convention  at  Pisa  was  declared  to  be  irregular.  In 
the  third,  the  emperor  having  now  sided  with  this 
council,  severe  bulls  were  issued  against  France.  In 
the  fourth,  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  taken  up.  In  the  fifth,  simony  in  the  election  of 
popes  was  forbidden,  and  the  French  church  cited  to 
appear  on  the  subject  of  the  above-named  Sanction. 
Soon  after,  Julius  died  ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
sessions,  the  council  was  adjourned  both  by  the  new- 
pope  Leo  X.  and  by  the  votes  of  its  members.  In  the 
eighth  session,  Lewis  XII.  was  present  by  his  envoys; 
and  the  pope  forbade  the  studying  of  philosophy  more 
than  five  years,  without  proceeding  to  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  The  ninth  and  tenth  sessions  were 
devoted  to  trivial  matters,  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
expectations  raised  concerning  a  reformation  of  the 
church.  At  length  the  council  closed  in  its  eleventh 
session,  May  16th,  1516.—  Schl.        - 

1  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the  French  is  extant  in 
Harduin's  Concilia,  torn.  viii.  p.  1949.  The  Concordate 
is  in  the  same  work,  torn.  ix.  p.  1867  ;  also  in  Leibnitz, 
Mantissa  Codicis  Diplomat,  par.  i.  p.  158,  &c.  Add 
par.  ii.  p.  358,  Sec.  For  a  history  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  of  the  Concordate  which  succeeded  it,  fee 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  England,  vol. 
iii.  p.  3;  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  61  — 
109 ;  Du  Clos,  Hist,  de  Loais  XI.  Hist,  du  Droit  Ecc/es. 
Francois,  tome  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  415.  Add  Menagiana, 
torn.  iii.  p.  285.     [See  also  p.  534,  note  1. — Mur. 
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would  seem  not  preposterous  or  unsuitable 
for  the  heads  of  the  Christian  republic  to 
demand  tribute  from  their  subjects.  For 
who  can  deny  that  the  sovereign  ruler  of  a 
common  wealth  (and  such  the  pontiffs  claimed 
to  be)  is  entitled  to  a  revenue  from  the 
whole  state?  But  as  the  term  tribute  was 
too  offensive,  and  would  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  temporal  sovereigns,  the  pontiffs 
managed  the  affair  more  discreetly,  and 
robbed  the  unwary  of  their  money  by  various 
artifices  concealed  under  an  appearance  of 
religion.1  Among  these  artifices,  what 
called  indulgences — that  is,  liberty  to 
boy  off  the  punishments  of  their  sins  by 
contributing  money  to  pious  uses — held  a 
distinguished  place.  And  to  these  recourse 
was  had  as  often  as  the  papal  treasury 
exhausted,  to  the  immense  injury 
of  the  public  interests.  Under  some  plau- 
sible but  for  the  most  part  false  pretext, 
the  ignorant  and  timorous  people  were 
beguiled  with  the  prospect  of  great  advan- 
ce hawkers  of  indulgences,  who 
re  in  ge.  se  and  profligate  charac- 

ters.'2 

:oever  would  learn  the  v.iiole  art  and  mystery  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  tha  Romish  court,  may  con- 

and  Be  iesi  ulical 
mdthe  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Catholic  8ta 
.">.   and  vol.  iii.   p.   3,   where  is  an  essay 
//  of  the  Eont'sh  Chancery  Regulation*} 
I   also   an   essay  by   a   learned   Neapolitan  on   the 
lvomish  chancery  regulations  and  the  reservation  of 
benefices.     And  if  any  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  productiveness  of  these  chancery  regulations,  he 
d  only  compute  the  pait  of  them  relating  to  Annats. 
Of  these    Luther   made   a   computation    in   his   tract 
entitled  Legatie  Adrian*  I'npcc.  &c.  which  contains  an 
iy  on  the  nature  of  Annats.  Wittenib.  LS36,  4to.     A 
still  fuller  account  may  be  seen  in  the  tract  published 
by  Silber,  at  Cainpo  Flore  near  Koine,  loll,  under  the 
title  of  T'txn  Caw  a   Samcta 

PfBnitentiaf,  and  which  was  republished  at  Cologne  by 
Colidi,  1515,  and  at  Paris,  1520,  and  afterwards  in  the 
8up  >  tli>:  Councils,  vol.  vi.     It  occurs  also  in 

the  Qeeanm  Juris  or  the  Traeitstut  Tractatuum,  torn. 
xv.  par.  i.  p.  3!'iH,  &C.  [It  was  frequently  published, 
with  notes  and  comments,  and  some  diversity  in  the 
Int ;  wh  uce  the  Catholics  placed  it  in  the  list  of  books 
prohibited,  as  being  perverted  by  the  Protectants.  See 
Bayle'i  Dictionnaire,  articlet  Pmet  ;i:id  Bank  (Law- 
Mtir.]  It  contains  the  tariff  of  dues  to  be  paid 
t o  the  papal  chancery  for  all  absolutions,  dispensation-;, 
he.  According  to  this  book,  a  dean  may  be  abtolred 
from  a  murder  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
for  three  hundred  livres  may  commit  a  murder  when- 
ever he  pi'  a-<  s  And  for  one-third  of  that  sum,  any 
clergyman  may  !>•  guilty  of  U— beatify  under  tbe  mo>t 
iminable  circui  The   ingenuous    French 

Ibolio  diviu-.  CUud"  K-ponce,  in  his  CbaMMRf.  in 
Epist.  ad  J'l/um,  (),■/>.  tom.  i.  p.  47'J,  indignantly  wrote 
ooneerulug  tbia  be  »ki  "  There  is  a  book  extant,  which 
like  a  venal  prostiti  enly  before  the  public 

here  at  Paris  and  i-  now  for  Kale,  as  it  long  has  lx<n, 
entitled    Tasm  ten    Cuneeuaria    dposto 

n  wbirh  !ii< i. v  (  i  i  m  ■  ■  ban  lr.cn  all  the 

writings  concerning  tb  l  in  wbieh  1  i * -«  ■ 

promiw  1  to  \  rj  oaaay  end  lo  all 

purchasers." 

-  The  Qevman  prim 
Lutheran,  assembled   in   d     diet  k.u. 

I.V..  dn    1   loudly  of  tlu    papal    ind  .1. 

eshauetl  imtrj  and  iu  >verting 

torala,  la  Hi  ir 
Nationit  G  So.   l.  he       War. 


9.  But  although  the  reverence  for  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  was  extremely  high, 
yet  the  more  intelligent,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Flem- 
ings, denied  their  entire  exemption  from 
error  and  their  superiority  to  all  law.  For 
after  the  period  of  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basil,  the  belief  prevailed  among  all 
except  the  monks,  the  Romish  parasites, 
and  the  superstitious  vulgar,  that  the  pon- 
tiff's authority  was  inferior  to  that  of  a 
general  council,  that  his  decisions  were  not 
infallible,  and  that  he  might  be  deposed  by 
a  council,  if  he  was  guilty  of  manifest  errors 
and  gross  crimes,  or  plainly  neglected  the 
duties  of  his  station.  And  hence  arose  those 
high  expectations  and  those  intense  desires 
fur  a  general  council  in  the  minds  of  the 
wiser  portions  of  the  age,  and  those  frequent 
appeals  to  such  a  future  council,  whenever 
the  Romish  court  committed  offences  against 
justice  and  piety. 

10.  The  subordinate  rulers  and  teachers 
of  the  church  eagerly  followed  the  example 
of  their  head  and  leader.  Most  of  the 
bishops,  with  the  canons  their  associates, 
led  luxurious  and  jovial  lives  in  the  daily 
commission  of  sins,  and  squandered  in  the 
gratification  of  their  lusts  those  funds  which 
ihe  preceding  generations  had  consecrated 
to  God  and  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Most 
of  them  likewise  treated  the  people  subject 
to  their  control  much  more  rigorously  and 
harshly  than  the  civil  magistrates  and 
princes  treated  their  dependants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  priests,  on  account  of 
their  indolence,  their  unchastity,  their  ava- 
rice, their  love  of  pleasure,  their  ignorance, 
and  their  levity,  were  regarded  with  utter 
contempt,  not  only  by  the  wise  and  the 
good  but  likewise  by  the  common  people.3 
For  as  sacred  ollices  were  now  everywhere 
bought  and  sold,  it  was  difficult  for  honest 
and  pious  men  to  get  p  n  of  any  good 

living  in  the  church,  but  very  easy  for  the 
vicious  and  unprincipled. 

11.  The  immense  swarms  of  monks  pro- 
duced everywhere  great  grievances  and 
complaints.  Yet  this  age,  which  stood 
midway  between  light  and  darkness,  would 
pttientlv  have  borne  with  this  indolent 
throng  if  thev  had  onlv  exhibited  some 
show  of  piety  and  decorum.  But  the  Be- 
nedictines and  tli'.'  other  orders  which 
allowed  to  possess  lands  and  fixed  revenues, 
•i  their  wealth  and  rushed  headlong 
into  e\vry  species  of  vice,  regardless 
gether  of  the  rules  they  professed.      Lae 
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Mendicant  orders,  on  the  contrary,  and 
especially  those  who  professed  to  follow  the 
rules  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  by  their 
rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  supersti- 
tion, their  ignorance  and  cruelty,  their  rude 
and  brutish  conduct,  alienated  the  minds  of 
most  people  from  them.  They  all  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  learning,  and  were  very 
unfriendly  to  the  proceedings  of  certain 
excellent  men  who  laboured  to  improve  the 
system  of  education,  and  who  assailed  the 
barbarism  of  the  times  both  orally  and  in 
their  writings.  This  is  evident  from  what 
befel  Reuchlin.  Erasmus,  and  others. 

12.  ISTo  order  of  monks  was  more  power- 
ful and  influential  than  that  of  the  Domini- 
cans. For  they  filled  the  highest  offices  in 
the  church,  they  presided  everywhere  over 
the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
in  the  courts  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe  they  had  the  care  of  souls,  or  in 
popular  language  held  the  office  of  con- 
fessors. Yet  about  this  time  they  incurred 
very  great  odium  among  all  good  men  by 
various  things,  but  especially  by  their  base 
artifices  and  frauds  (among  which  the  tra- 
gedy at  Berne  a.d.  1509  stands  conspicu- 
ous),2  likewise  by  persecuting  the  learned 


1  Reuchlin  or  Capnio  was  the  great  promoter  of 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  learning  in  Germany.  The 
Dominicans  of  Cologne,  to  bring  it  into  disgrace, 
prompted  John  PfefFerkorn,  a  converted  Jew,  to  publish 
a  work  on  the  blasphemies  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Jews.  This  induced  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the 
year  1509  to  order  all  Jewish  books  to  be  burned,  which 
however  Reuchlin  happily  prevented  from  taking  place. 
Erasmus  published  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  well 
as  many  works  of  the  fathers,  by  which  the  ignorant 
monks  represented  him  as  sinning  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. —  Schl.  [Seethe  notice  of  Reuchlin  in  p.  547, 
above. — R. 

a  On  the  notorious  imposition  of  the  monks  of  Berne 
see,  among  many  ethers,  Hottinger's  Historia  Eccles. 
Helvet.  torn.  i.  p.  331,  kc.  [  Hist.  Eccles.  Nov.  saecul. 
xvi.  par.  i.  p.  334,  &c.  The  narrative  there  inserted 
was  drawn  up  by  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Eernc  in  the 
year  1-309.  The  substance  of  it  is  this: — A  Dominican 
mor.k  named  Wigand  Wirt,  preaching  at  Frankfort  a.d. 
1597,  so  violently  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (the  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  Franciscans),  that  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  His  brethren  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  their  convention  at  Wimpfen 
formed  a  plan  to  aid  him,  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception was  false.  Berne  was  selected  for  the  scene  of 
their  operations.  The  prior,  sub-prior,  preacher,  and 
steward  of  the  Dominican  cloister  at  Berne  undertook 
to  get  up  miracles  and  revelations  for  the  occasion. 
A  simple  honest  rustic  by  the  name  of  John  Jetzer,  who 
had  just  entered  upon  his  novitiate  in  the  monastery, 
was  selected  as  their  tool.  The  sub-prior  appeared  to 
him  one  night  dressed  in  white,  and  pretending  to  be 
the  ghost  of  a  friar  who  had  been  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  in  purgatory.  He  wailed  and  entreated  of  Jetzer 
to  afford  him  aid.  Jetzer  promised  to  do  it  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  and  the  next  morning  reported  his  vision  to 
his  superiors.  They  encouraged  him  to  go  on  and  to 
confer  freely  with  the  ghost  if  he  appeared  again.  A 
few  nights  after  the  ghost  made  his  appearance,  attended 
by  two  devils,  his  tormentors,  and  thanked  Jetzer  for 
the  relaxation  of  his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of 
Jetzer's  prayers,  fasting,  fee.  lie  also  instructed  Jetzer 
respecting  the  views  entertained  in  the  other  world 
concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  and  the  deten- 


and  the  good,  and  branding  them  as  heretics ; 
and  also  by  extending  their  own  privileges 
and  honours  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
most  unjustly  oppressing  their  adversaries.3 


tion  of  some  pontiffs  and  others  in  purgatory  for  having 
persecuted  the  deniers  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  promised 
Jetzer  that  St.  Barbara  should  appear  to  him  and  give 
him  farther  instruction.  Accordingly  the  sub-prior 
assumed  a  female  garb  on  a  succeeding  night  and 
appeared  to  Jetzer.  She  revealed  to  him  some  parts  of 
his  secret  history,  which  the  preacher  his  confessor  had 
drawn  from  him  at  his  confessions.  Jetzer  was  com- 
pletely duped.  St.  Barbara  promised  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  should  appear  to  him.  She,  on  the  sub-prior  per- 
sonating her,  did  so ;  and  assured  him  that  she  was 
not  conceived  free  from  original  sin,  though  she  was 
delivered  from  it  three  hours  after  her  birth  ;  that  it 
was  a  grievous  thing  to  her  to  see  that  erroneous 
opinion  spread  abroad.  She  blamed  the  Franciscans 
much  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  this  false  belief.  She 
also  announced  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Berr.e 
because  the  people  did  not  expel  the  Franciscans,  and 
cease  from  receiving  a  pension  from  the  French  king. 
She  appeared  repeatedly,  gave  Jetzer  much  instruction, 
and  promised  to  impress  on  him  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  which  she  declared  were  never  impressed  on 
St.  Francis  or  any  other  person.  She  accordingly 
seized  his  right  hand  and  thrust  a  nail  through  it.  This 
so  pained  him  that  he  became  restive  under  the  opera- 
tion, and  she  promised  to  impress  the  other  wounds 
without  giving  him  pain.  The  conspirators  now  gave 
him  medicated  drugs  which  stupified  him,  and  then  made 
the  other  wounds  upon  him  while  senseless.  Hitherto 
the  subprior  had  been  the  principal  actor ;  but  now  the 
preacher  undertook  to  personate  St.  Mary,  and  Jetzer 
knew  his  voice  and  from  this  time  began  to  suspect  the 
whole  to  be  an  imposition.  All  attempts  to  hoodwink 
him  became  fruitless ;  he  was  completely  undeceived. 
They  next  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  join  voluntarily 
in  the  plot.  He  was  persuaded  to  do  so.  But  they 
imposed  upon  him  such  intolerable  austerities,  and  were 
detected  by  him  in  such  impious  and  immoral  conduct, 
that  he  wished  to  leave  the  monastery.  They  would 
not  let  him  go,  and  were  so  fearful  of  his  'betraying 
their  secret,  which  was  now  drawing  crowds  to  their 
monastery  and  promised  them  great  advantage,  that 
they  determined  to  destroy  him  by  poison.  Jetzer  by 
listening  at  their  door  got  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and 
was  so  on  his  guard  that  they  could  not  succeed,  though 
they  used  a  consecrated  host  as  the  medium  of  the 
poison.  He  eloped  from  the  monastery  and  divulged 
the  whole  transaction.  The  four  conspirators  were 
apprehended,  tried  for  blasphemy  and  profaning  holy 
ordinances,  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power,  burned  at 
the  stake  in  1509,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the  river 
near  Berne.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story  which  the 
Franciscan  narrator  has  drawn  out  to  a  tedious  length, 
with  great  minuteness  and  net  a  little  esprit  du  corps. — 
Mur.  [A  full  account  of  these  shocking  scenes  may 
also  be  seen  appended  to  the  first  volume  (p.  491)  of 
Ruchat's  Uistoire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse,  new 
edit,  by  Vulliemin,  Nyon,  1835-33,  7  vols.  8vo.  This 
valuable  work  is  not  only  a  reprint  of  Ruchat's  original 
edition  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1721,  but  also 
contains  in  the  last  three  volumes  its  continuation  from 
153G  to  the  year  1566,  which  had  previously  remained 
in  MS.  in  the  archives  of  Berne. — R. 

3  See  Pirckheimer's  Epistle  to  the  pontiff  Hadrian 
VI.  De  Dominicanorum  Flagitiis,  in  his  Opp.  p.  372, 
whence  Gerdes  copied  it,  in  his  Historia  Reformat  ionis, 
torn.  i.  Append,  p.  170.  [This  learned  and  candid 
civilian  and  Catholic  of  Nuremberg,  who  corresponded 
with  all  the  leading  men  of  Germany,  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  a  few  years  before  his  death  (which 
was  in  1530),  wrote  a  respectful  and  excellent  letter  to 
Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  which  he  endeavours  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  true  state  of  things  in  Germany.  'I  he 
grand  cause  of  all  the  commotions  there  he  supposed  to 
be  the  Dominicans,  who  by  their  persecution  of  Capnio 
and  of  all  literary  men,  and  by  their  pride  and  insolence 
and  base  conduct,  particularly  in  trumpeting  the  papal 
indulgences,  alienated  almost  all  the  intelligent  and 
honest  from  the  church,  and  then  by  their  violent 
measures  drove  them  to  open  opposition  to  the  pontiffs. 
—  After. 
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It  was  these  friars  especially  who  prompted 
Leo  X.  to  the  imprudent  step  of  publicly- 
condemning  Martin  Luther. 

13.  Many  of  the  Mendicant  monks  held 
the  principal  chairs  in  the  universities  and 
schools ;  and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why 
the  light  of  science  and  polite  learning, 
which  had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  through 
most  countries  of  Europe,  could  not  more 
effectually  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  stupidity.  Most  of  the  teachers  of 
youth,  decorated  with  the  splendid  titles  of 
artists,  grammarians,  philosophers,  and 
logicians,  in  a  most  disgusting  style  loaded 
the  memories  of  their  pupils  with  a  multi- 
tude of  barbarous  terms  and  worthless  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  when  the  pupil  could  repeat 
these  with  volubility,  he  was  regarded  as 
eloquent  and  erudite.  All  the  philosophers 
extolled  Aristotle  beyond  measure,  but  no 
one  followed  him,  indeed  none  of  them 
understood  him.  For  what  they  called  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  a  confused  mass 
of  obscure  notions,  sentences,  and  divisions, 
the  import  of  which  not  even  the  chiefs  of 
the  school  could  comprehend.  And  if 
among  these  thorns  of  scholastic  wisdom 
there  was  anything  which  had  the  appearance 
of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  destroyed  by 
the  senseless  altercations  of  the  different 
sects,  especially  the  Scotists  and  Thomists, 
the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  from  which 
no  university  was  free. 

14.  How  perversely  and  absurdly  theo- 
logy was  taught  in  this  age,  appears  from 
all  the  books  it  has  transmitted  to  us,  which 
are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  bulk. 
Of  the  biblical  doctors  or  expounders  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  only  here  and  there 
an  individual  remained.  Even  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  which  was  considered  as 
the  mother  and  queen  of  all  the  rest, 
not  a  man  could  be  found  when  Luther 
arose  competent  to  dispute  with  him  out  of 
the  Scriptures.1  Those  who  remained  of 
this  class  neglected  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  investigate,  on  account  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  sacred  languages  and  of  the  laws  of 
interpretation,  and  foolishly  wandered  after 

il'd  and  hidden  meanings.  Nearly 
all  the  theologians  were  Positivi  and  Sen- 
tentlarii,  who  deemed  it  a  great  achievement 
both  in  speculative  and  practical  theology, 
either  to  overwhelm   the  subject  with  a 


1  This  was  not  strange.     M 
theology    in  tho  the   Bible. 

1  tans  this'  ,:i  him* 

■  the  Bible,  b 
dng  Innovations,  a  I 

by  making 
known,     afany  <>t'  tii  •   monk* 
led    tii"   Bible  as  a  hook   winch  abound 
numerous  errors.   -  Pen  -' 


torrent  of  useless  quotations  from  the 
fathers,  or  to  analyse  it  according  to  the 
laws  of  dialectics.  And  whenever  they 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of 
any  text,  they  appealed  invariably  to  what 
was  called  the  Glossa  Ordinaria;  and  the 
phrase  Glossa  elicit  was  as  common  and 
decisive  in  their  lips,  as  anciently  the  phrase 
ipse  dixit  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 

15.  These  doctors,  however,  disputed 
among  themselves  with  sufficient  freedom 
on  various  articles  of  religion,  and  even 
upon  those  which  were  considered  essential 
to  salvation.  For  a  great  many  points  of 
doctrine  had  not  yet  been  determined  by 
the  authority  of  the  church,  or  as  the  phrase 
was,  by  the  holy  see;  and  the  pontiffs  were 
not  accustomed,  unless  there  was  some 
special  reason,  to  make  enactments  which 
would  restrain  liberty  of  opinion  on  subjects 
not  connected  either  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  holy  see  or  the  privileges  and  emo- 
luments of  the  clergy.  Hence  many  per- 
sons of  great  eminence  might  be  named, 
who  safely,  and  even  sometimes  with  ap- 
plause, advanced  the  same  opinions  before 
Luther's  day  which  were  afterwards  charged 
upon  him  as  a  crime.  And  doubtless 
Luther  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  liberty 
with  them,  if  he  had  not  attacked  the  system 
of  Roman  finance,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops, 
the  supremacy  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  Dominican  order.2 

16.  The  public  worship  of  God  consisted 
almost  wholly  in  a  round  of  ceremonies, 
and  those  for  the  most  part  vain  and  useless; 
being  calculated  not  to  affect  the  heart  but 
to  dazzle  the  eye.  Those  who  delivered 
sermons  (which  many  were  not  able  to  do) 
filled  or  rather  beguiled  the  ears  of  the 

•  •  • 

people  with  pretended  miracles,  ridiculous 
fables,  wretched  quibbles,  and  similar  trash, 
thrown  together  without  judgment.3  There 
are  still  extant  many  examples  of  such 
discourses,  which  no  good  man  can  read 
without  indignation.  If  among  these  de- 
claimers  there  were  some  inclined  to  be 
more  grave,  for  them  certain  commonplace 
arguments  were  prepared  and  arranged,  on 


-  Or,  as  Erasmus  humorously  expressed  the  panic 
truth  to  tho  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Cologne,  in 
"  Lutberus    peccavit   in  duobus,   nempe  quod   I 
coronain  pontincis  et  ventres  monachorum 
dorf,  /.'  Lvtheranumi,  p.  125, 126,  Franckf 

folio. — R. 

;t  Th"  Blaster  i  ermons  in  particular  are  proof  of  this, 
in    which    |  were  emulous    I 

laughter  among  the  audience  l>y  repeating  ludicrous 

.  '.nd  whimsical  Incidents.     Tb 
culled  emphatically  Easter  laughter,  and  it  Mill  lias 
its  admires  in  sonic  portions  or  the  Catholic  church. 
.John  CEcolampadius,  i-i  the  year   1518,   publlal 
•  entitled,  / 
npndii  ad    "  .  I  '    Epistola. 

-  din's  Bi    ' 

Schl. 
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which  they  vociferated  on  almost  all  ocea 
sions  by  the  hour ;  such  for  instance  as  the 
authority  of  the  holy  mother  church  and 
the  obedience  due  to  it,  the  influence  of 
the  saints  with  God  and  their  virtues  and 
merits,  the  dignity,  glory,  and  kindness  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  efficacy  of  relics, 
the  enriching  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
the  necessity  of  what  they  called  good 
works  in  order  to  salvation,  the  intolerable 
flames  of  purgatory,  and  the  utility  of 
indulgences.  To  preach  to  the  people 
nothing  but  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  and 
his  merits,  and  that  pure  love  of  God  and 
men  which  springs  from  faith,  would  have 
added  little  to  the  treasures  and  emoluments 
of  good  mother  church. 

17-  From  these  causes  there  was  among 
all  classes  and  ranks  in  every  country,  an 
amazing  ignorance  on  religious  subjects, 
and  no  less  superstition  united  with  gross 
corruption  of  morals.  Those  who  presided 
over  the  ceremonies  willingly  tolerated 
these  evils,  and  indeed  encouraged  them  in 
various  ways,  rather  than  strove  to  stifle 
them,  well  knowing  that  their  own  interests 
were  depending  upon  them.  Nor  did  the 
majority  think  it  advisable  to  oppose  strenu- 
ously the  corruption  of  morals;  for  they 
well  knew  that  if  the  crimes  and  sins  of  the 
people  were  diminished,  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences would  also  decrease,  and  they  would 
of  course  derive  much  less  revenue  from 
absolutions  and  other  similar  sources.1 


1  Schlogcl  here  inserts  the  following  history  of 
popish  indulgences  according  to  the  views  of  Mosheim, 
derived  undoubtedly  from  his  public  lectures,  which 
Schlogcl  himself  had  heard  and  has  frequently  referred 
to. — Mar.  [The  origin  of  indulgences  must  be  sought 
in  the  earliest  history  of  the  church.  In  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  church,  those  Christians  who 
were  excluded  from  the  communion,  on  account  of 
their  relapses  in  times  of  persecution,  or  on  account  of 
other  heinous  sins,  had  to  seek  a  restoration  to  fellow- 
ship by  a  public  penance,  in  which  they  entreated  the 
brethren  to  forgive  their  offence,  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  church  clothed  in  the  garb  of  mourning. 
This  ecclesiastical  punishment,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  made  to  the  community  and  was 
called  by  that  name,  and  which  prevented  much 
irregularity  among  Christians,  was  afterwards  mode- 
rated, and  sometimes  remitted  in  the  case  of  infirm 
persons,  and  this  remission  was  called  indulgence, 
indulgcntia.  Originally  therefore  indulgences  were 
merely  the  remission  of  ecclesiastical  punishments, 
imposed  on  the  lapsed  and  other  gross  offenders. 
When  persecutions  ceased,  and  the  principal  ground 
for  this  ecclesiastical  regulation  no  longer  existed, 
these  punishments  might  have  been  laid  aside.  [Not 
so,  for  relapsing  into  idolatry  was  only  one  among 
the  many  offences  for  which  penance  was  imposed  ; 
and  as  persecutions  ceased  and  the  church  became 
rich  and  corrupt,  other  sins  were  multiplied,  so  that 
the  ground  for  inflicting  church  censures  rather 
increased  than  diminished. —  Mar.]  They  continued. 
and  the  doctrine  gradually  grew  up  that  Christ  bad 
atoned  for  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin,  but  not  for 
its  temporary  punishment.  The  temporal  punishment 
they  divided  into  that  of  the  present  life,  and  1h.it  <>;' 
the  future  life  or  of  purgatory.  It  was  held,  that  every 
man  who  would  attain  salvation  must  suffer  the 
temporary  punishment  of  his  sins,  either  in  the  present 
world  or  in  the   flames  of  purgatory  ;    and  that  the 


18.  Yet  the  more  ruinous  the  evils  pre- 


confessor  to  whom  a  man  confessed  his  sins  had  the 
power  to  adjudge  and  impose  this  temporary  punish- 
ment. The  punishment  thus  imposed  consisted  of 
fasting,  pilgrimages,  flagellation,  &c.  But  among  the 
persons  liable  to  such  punishments,  were  frequently 
persons  of  distinction  and  wealth.  And  for  these  the 
principle  of  admitting  substitutes  was  introduced. 
And  there  were  monks,  who  for  compensation  paid 
them,  would  endure  these  punishments  in  behalf  of 
the  rich.  But  as  every  man  could  not  avail  himself  of 
this  relief,  they  at  last  commuted  that  penance  into  a 
pious  mulct,  pi  a  mulcta.  Whoever,  for  instance,  was 
bound  to  whip  himself  for  several  weeks,  might  pay 
to  the  church  or  to  the  monastery  a  certain  sum  of 
money  or  give  it  a  piece  of  land,  and  then  be  released 
from  the  penance.  Thus  Pepin  of  France,  having, 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  dethroned  the  lawful 
monarch  of  that  country,  gave  to  the  church  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  As  the  popes  perceived  that 
something  might  be  gained  in  this  way,  they  assumed 
wholly  to  themselves  the  right  of  commuting  canonical 
penances  for  pecuniary  satisfactions,  which  every  bishop 
had  before  exercised  in  his  own  diocese.  At  first  they 
released  ordy  from  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the 
present  world,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  they 
extended  this  release  also  to  the  punishments  of  pur- 
gatory. Jesus,  they  said,  has  not  removed  all  the 
punishments  of  sin.  Those  which  he  has  not  removed 
are  either  the  punishments  of  this  world,  that  is,  the 
penances  which  confessors  enjoin,  or  the  punishments 
of  the  future  world,  that  is,  those  of  purgatory.  An 
indulgence  frees  a  person  from  both  these.  The  first, 
the  pope  remits  by  his  papal  power  as  sovereign  lord 
of  the  church,  just  as  the  sovereign  of  a  country  can 
commute  the  corporeal  punishment  which  the  inferior 
judges  decree  into  pecuniary  mulcts.  The  last  ho 
remits,  (as  Benedict  XIV.  says  in  his  bull  for  the 
jubilee),  jure  suffrrtgii,  that  is,  by  his  prevalent  inter- 
cession with  God,  who  can  deny  nothing  to  his 
vicegerent.  Yet  this  release  from  the  punishments  of 
sin  cannot  be  bestowed  gratis.  There  must  be  an 
equivalent,  that  is,  some  money,  which  is  given  to  the 
pope  for  religious  uses.  Princes  indeed  never  release 
a  man  from  corporeal  punishment  unless  he  petitions 
for  it.  But  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  is  more  gracious 
than  otl  er  judges,  and  causes  his  indulgences  to  be 
freely  offered  to  the  whole  church,  and  to  be  proclaimed 
aloud  throughout  the  Christian  world.  These  princi- 
ples carried  into  operation  drew  immense  sums  of 
money  to  Rome.  When  such  indulgences  were  to  be 
published,  the  disposal  of  them  was  commonly  farmed 
out.  For  the  papal  court  could  not  always  wait  to 
have  the  money  collected  and  conveyed  from  every 
country  of  Europe.  And  there  were  rich  merchants 
at  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Augsburg,  who  purchased 
the  indulgences  for  a  particular  province,  and  paid  to 
the  papal  chancery  handsome  sums  for  them.  Thus 
both  parties  were  benefited.  The  chancery  came  at 
once  into  possession  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
farmers  did  not  fail  of  a  good  bargain.  They  were 
careful  to  employ  skilful  hawkers  of  the  indulgences, 
persons  whose  boldness  and  impudence  bore  due 
proportion  to  the  eloquence  with  which  they  imposed 
upon  the  simple  people.  Yet  that  this  species  of  traffic 
might  have  a  religious  aspect,  the  pope  appointed  the 
archbishops  of  the  several  provinces  to  be  his  com- 
missaries, who  in  his  name  published  that  indulgences 
were  to  be  sold,  and  generally  selected  the  persons  to 
hawk  them,  and  for  this  service  shared  the  ] 
with  the  merchants  who  farmed  them.  These  papal 
hawkers  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  however  odious 
to  the  civil  authorities,  they  were  not  to  be  mol 
Complaints  indeed  were  made  against  these  contribu- 
tions levied  by  the  popes  upon  all  Christian  Europe. 
Kings  and  princes,  clergy  and  laity,  bishops,  monas- 
teries, and  confessors,  all  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by 
them;  the  former,  that  their  countries  were  impove- 
rished under  the  pretext  of  crusades  which  were 
undertaken,  and  of  wars  against  heretics  and  Turks; 
and  the  latter,  that  their  letters  of  indulgence  were 
rendered  inefficient,  and  the  people  released  from 
ecdesiastioa]  discipline.  But  at  Rome  all  were  deaf 
to  these  complaints,  and  it  was  not  till  the. revolution 
produced  by  Luther  that  unhappy  Europe  obtained 
the  desired  relief. — Schl. 
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valent  throughout  the  church,  the  more 
earnestly  was  a  reformation  longed  for  by- 
all  who  were  governed  either  by  good  sense 
and  solid  learning  or  by  a  regard  to  piety. 
Nor  was  the  number  of  these  in  the  whole 
Latin  world  by  any  means  small.  The 
majority  of  them  did  not  indeed  wish  to  see 
the  constitution  and  organization  of  the 
church  altered,  nor  the  doctrines  which  had 
become  sacred  by  long  admission  rejected, 
nor  the  rites  and  ceremonies  abrogated; 
but  only  to  have  some  bounds  set  to  the 
power  of  the  pontiffs,  the  corrupt  morals 
and  the  impositions  of  the  clergy  corrected, 
the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  people  dis- 
pelled, and  the  burdens  imposed  on  the 
people  under  colour  of  religion  removed. 
But  as  none  of  these  reforms  could  be 
effected  without  first  extirpating  various 
absurd  and  impious  opinions  which  gave 
birth  to  the  evils,  or  without  purging  the 
existing  religion  from  its  corruptions,  all 
those  may  be  considered  as  implicitly  de- 
manding a  reformation  of  religion,  who  are 
represented  as  calling  for  a  reformation  of 
the  church  both  in  its  head  and  in  its 
members. 

19.  What  little  of  real  piety  still  remained 
existed,  as  it  were,  under  the  patronage  of 
those  called  Mystics.  For  this  class  of 
persons,  both  by  their  tongues  and  pens, 
avoiding  all  scholastic  disputations  and 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  mere  external 
worship,  exhorted  men  to  strive  only  to 
obtain  holiness  of  heart  and  communion 
with  God.  And  hence  they  were  loved 
and  respected  by  most  of  those  who  seriously 
and  earnestly  sought  for  salvation.  Yet 
as  all  of  them  associated  the  vulgar  errors 
and  superstitions  with  their  precepts  of 
piety,  and  many  of  them  were  led  into 
strange  opinions  by  their  excessive  love  of 
contemplation,  and  were  but  little  removed 
from  fanatical  delirium,  more  powerful 
auxiliaries  than  they  were  necessary  io  the 
subjugation  of  prejudices  now  become 
inveterate. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I1ISTORY  OF  Tin:  COMMENCEMENT  ATSD   PRO- 
GBJBM     OF    THE     BSFOBMATIOV,     TO     THE 

MUKBBT  Vi'loN    OF    THE    AUG6BU&Q    (UN- 
FESSION   [OR  FROM  A.D.    1.517 15"30]. 

1.  While  the  Ilonum  pontiff  supposed 

all  was  safe  and  tranquil,  and  the  pious  and 

good  were  everywhere  despairing  of  the 

much  longol-for  reformation  of  the  church, 
Martin  Luther,  an  obscure  and  insignificant 
monk  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  a  province  of 
Germany,  born  of  reputable  but,  humble 
parentage,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustinian 


Eremites  one  of  the  four  Mendicant  orders, 
and  a  professor  of  theology  m  the  university 
of  Wittemberg,  which  Frederick  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony,  had  established  a  few 
years  before,  unexpectedly  and  with  asto- 
nishing intrepidity  opposed  himself  alone 
to  the  whole  Romish  power.  It  was  in  the 
year  1517,  when  Leo  X.  was  at  the  head 
of  the  church,  Maximilian  I.  of  Austria 
governed  the  German  Roman  empire,  and 
Frederick,  for  his  great  wisdom  surnamed  the 
Wise,  ruled  over  Saxony.  Many  applauded 
the  courage  and  heroism  of  this  new  op- 
poser;  but  almost  no  one  anticipated  his 
success.  For  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  light-armed  warrior  could  inflict 
any  injury  on  a  Hercules,  whom  so  many 
heroes  had  assailed  in  vain. 

2.  That  Luther  was  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  uncommon  genius,  a  co- 
pious memory,  astonishing  industry  and 
perseverance,  superior  eloquence,  a  great- 
ness of  soul  which  rose  above  all  human 
weaknesses,  and  consummate  erudition  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  even  those  amon£ 
his  enemies  who  possess  some  candour  do 
not  deny.  In  the  philosophy  then  taught 
in  the  schools  he  was  as  well  versed  as  he 
was  in  theology,  and  he  taught  both  Avith 
great  applause  in  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg. In  the  former,  he  followed  the 
principles  of  the  Nominalists  which  were 
embraced  by  his  order,  that  of  the  Augus- 
tinians ;  in  the  latter,  he  was  a  follower  for 
the  most  part  of  St.  Augustine.  But  he 
had  long  preferred  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
sound  reason  before  human  authorities  or 
opinions.  No  wise  man  indeed  will  pro- 
nounce him  entirely  faultless ;  yet  if  we 
except  the  imperfections  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  trained,  we  shall  find  little  to  censure 
in  the  man.1 


1  All  the  writers  who  have  given   the  history   of 
Luther's  life   and   achievements   are   enumerated    by 
Fabricius,  in  his  CentiJoHum    LtUheranum,   of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1728,  and  the 
second  volume  in    1730,  8vo.     [Melancthon,  Dc  Vita 
Luthrri,  ed.  Heumann.Gotting.  1711,  4to  ;  Schroeckh's 
Kirch*  ngesch.  teit  ier  Rtformation,  vol.  i.  p.  106 
Milner's  Church  History,  cent.  xvi.  ;  Bower's   I 
Luther,  Edinb.    1813,  and  numerous  others;    among 
which  the  following  are  particularly  recommended  by 
Schlegel.— Mur.     Welch's  AutfiihrUche  Nat 
1).    mart.    Luther,    prefixed   to  the  24th    vol.    of  his 
edition  of  Luther's  works,  p.  1— ST."),  which  exc 
others  In  fulness  and    learned  fidelity.     The  earlier 
work  of  Kcil.  Merkwiirdige  Lebemumstande   1).  Mart. 
Luther's,  Leipeic,  1764,  i  vols,  contain,  much  that  la 
good  with  some  things  which  arc  censurable 
from  ii>  historical  connexion,  Walch's  G<  vh.d 
Cathariua    Von    Bora,   Mm  tin   Luther' t   Ehegattin,  2 
vols.  Gotting.   !7.v;  54,  Svo,  and  Schro  ckhs 
Luther,  In  his   Ibbildungen  der Gelehrten.    Prom  these 
writings  we  adduce  th<  e  principal  circumstanc 
Luther's  father  was  s  miner  of  Mansfield.     H 
born   at    Eisleben,    i.n    i  ivi.      tfter  attending  the 
schools  of  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,  he  studied 
la-tic  philosophy  and  juris]  irth,and  at 
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the  same  time  read  the  ancient  Latin  authors.  But 
his  intimate  friend  heing  killed  and  himself  completely 
stunned  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  he  joined  himself,  much 
against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  one  of  the  most  rigid 
orders  of  Mendicants,  that  of  the  Augustinian  Ere- 
mites. In  this  situation  he  so  conducted  himself,  that 
his  superiors  were  well  satisfied  with  his  industry, 
good  temper,  and  abilities.  In  the  year  1508,  John  ven 
Staupitz,  his  vicar-general,  sent  him  from  Erfurt  to 
Wittemberg,  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  He  now  applied  himself  more 
to  biblical  theology,  discovered  the  defects  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  began  to  reject  human 
authorities  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  these  views, 
his  baccalaureate  in  theology,  which  he  took  in  the 
year  1509,  confirmed  him  still  more.  A  journey  to 
Rome,  which  he  undertook  in  the  year  1510  on  the 
business  of  his  order,  procured  him  knowledge  and 
experience,  which  were  afterwards  of  great  use  to  him. 
After  his  return,  he  took  in  the  year  1512  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  he  now  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
All  these  pursuits  were  preparations  for  that  great 
work  which  Divine  Providence  intended  to  accomplish 
by  him  ;  and  they  procured  him  a  degree  of  learning 
which  was  great  for  those  times.  He  was  not  inexpert 
in  philosophy,  and  he  understood  the  Bible  better  than 
any  other  teacher  in  the  Catholic  church ;  he  had 
critically  read  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  had 
studied,  among  the  modern  writers,  especially  William 
Occam  and  John  Gerson,  together  with  the  Mystics  of 
the  two  preceding  centuries,  and  particularly  John 
Tauler;  and  from  the  two  former  (Occam  and  Gerson), 
he  learned  to  view  the  papal  authority  differently  from 
the  mass  of  people  ;  and  from  the  latter  (the  Mystics), 
he  learned  many  practical  truths  relating  to  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  books  of  devotion  and  piety.  Of  church 
history  he  had  so  much  knowledge  as  was  necessary 
for  combating  the  prevalent  errors  and  for  restoring 
the  primitive  religion  of  Christians.  In  the  Belles 
Lettres  also  he  was  not  a  novice.  He  wrote  the  Ger- 
man language  with  greater  purity,  elegance,  and  force, 
than  any  other  author  of  that  age  ;  and  his  translation 
cf  the  Bible  and  his  hymns  still  exhibit  proof  how 
correctly,  nervously,  and  clearly,  he  could  express  him- 
self in  his  native  tongue.  He  possessed  a  natural, 
strong,  and  moving  eloquence.  These  acquisitions 
and  talents  resided  in  a  mind  of  uncommon  ardour, 
and  of  heroic  virtue  in  action;  and  he  applied  them 
to  objects  of  the  greatest  utility,  both  to  mankind  at 
large  and  to  the  individual  members  of  society.  He 
saw  religion  to  be  disfigured  with  the  most  pernicious 
errors,  and  reason  and  conscience  to  be  under  intoler-  I 
able  bondage.  He  chased  away  these  errors,  brought 
true  religion  and  sound  reason  again  into  repute, 
rescued  virtue  from  slavish  subjection  to  human 
authorities,  and  made  it  obedient  to  nobler  motives, 
vindicated  the  rights  of  man  against  the  subverters  of 
them,  furnished  the  state  with  useful  citizens  by 
removing  obstructions  to  marriage,  and  gave  to  the 
thrones  of  princes  their  original  power  and  security. 
By  what  means  he  gradually  effected  all  this  good  for 
mankind  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history.  It 
is  true,  the  man  who  performed  these  heroic  deeds  for 
Europe  had  his  imperfections ;  for  heroes  are  but 
men.  But  his  faults  were  not  the  faults  of  a  corrupt 
heart,  but  of  a  warm,  sanguine,  choleric  temperament, 
and  the  effects  of  his  education  and  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  answered  his  opposers,  even  when 
they  were  kings  and  princes,  with  too  great  acrimony, 
with  passion,  and  often  with  personal  abuse.  He 
acknowledged  this  as  a  fault,  and  commended  Melanc- 
thon  and  Brentius,  who  exhibited  more  mildness  in  their 
conversation  and  writings.  But  it  was  his  zeal  for  the 
truth  which  enkindled  his  passions,  and  perhaps  they 
were  necessary  in  those  times ;  perhaps  also  they 
were  the  consequence  of  his  monastic  life,  in  which 
he  had  no  occasion  to  learn  worldly  courtesy.  And 
were  not  the  harsh  and  passionate  terms  which  he 
used  towards  his  opposers,  the  controversial  language 
of  his  age?  We  do  not  say  this  to  justify  Luther;  he 
was  a  man  and  he  had  human  weaknesses,  but  he  was 
clearly  one  of  the  best  men  known  in  that  century. 
This  is  manifest,  among  other  proofs,  from  his  writings ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  shall  here  enumerate. 
Theses  de  Indulgentiit,  or  Disputatio  pro  Declaration? 
Virtuti*  Jndulgentiarum,  1517.     A  sermon  on  Indul- 


3.  The  first  occasion  for  publishing  the 
truths  he  had  discovered  was  presented  to 
this  great  man  by  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
monk  void  of  shame,  whom  Albert  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg  had 
hired  on  account  of  his  impudence,  to  solicit 
the  Germans  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  Leo  X.  to  expiate  with  money  their 
own  sins  and  those  of  their  friends,  and 
future  sins  as  well  as  past  ones,  or  in  other 


gences  and  grace,  1518.  Eesolutiones  Thesium  de 
Iadulgentiis.  Among  his  exegetical  writings,  hi* 
Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  that 
on  Genesis,  are  the  most  important.  In  his  own  esti- 
mation, his  best  work  was  his  Postills,  which  were 
published  in  1527.  His  essays,  De  Libertate  Christiana. 
De  Capticitate  Babyloaica,  and  De  lotis  AJonasticis, 
are  very  polemic ;  as  also  his  book  against  Erasmus, 
De  Servo  Arbitrio,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Augus- 
tine in  the  doctrine  concerning  grace,  while  the  earliest 
among  the  reformed  defended  universal  grace.  His 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  by 
parcels  and  appeared  entire  for  the  first  time  in  1534, 
his  larger  and  smaller  Catechisms,  the  seventeen 
Articles  of  Schwabach,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald, 
and  his  Letters,  are  very  important.  The  best  edition 
of  his  writings  is  that  of  Halle,  1737-53,  in  twenty- 
four  volumes,  to  which  the  immortal  counsellor  Walch 
has  imparted  the  greatest  possible  perfection. —  Schl. 
[To  the  works  on  the  Life  of  Luther  enumerated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  note  may  be  added  the  following 
later  ones:  Ukert,  Luther's  Leben,  Gotha,  1817,  chiefly 
literary;  Sheibel,  Ueber  Luther's  Christlich.  Frommig- 
keit,  Breslau,  1817;  Pfizer,  Luther's  Leben,  Stuttg. 
1836,  translated  into  English  by  "Williams,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  Isaac  Taylor,  Lond.  1840,  but 
the  translation  has  omitted  Pfizer's  Introduction,  and 
the  entire  chapter  entitled,  Luther's  politics;  Stang, 
AT.  Luther,  sein  Leben  u.  H'irken,  Stuttg.  1838  ;  Meurer, 
Luther's  Leben  aus  den  QueUen  erziihlt,  Dresd.  1S42, 
not  yet  completed.  The  following  life  of  Luther  is 
now  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipsic  :  Karl  Jlirgen's, 
Luther's  Leben .  It  promises  to  be  a  very  full  biography, 
as  the  first  volume  of  700  pages  extends  only  to  1517. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  publication  for  illustra- 
ting the  life  of  Luther  with  which  we  have  been 
recently  furnished,  and  the  value  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate,  is  the  complete  edition  of  his  letters 
which  has  been  published  by  De  Wette  in  his  work 
entitled,  Lutlier's  Briefe,  Sendschreiben,  u.  Bedenken, 
Berlin,  1825-28,  five  vols.  8vo.  These  letters  were 
previously  dispersed  in  at  least  six  different  collections, 
some  of  which  were  of  extreme  rarity ;  they  are  all 
collected  in  this  work",  and  many  pieces  previously 
unpublished  have  been  added,  and  the  whole  is  care- 
fully edited  and  illustrated  with  notes.  To  these 
biographies  of  Luther  may  be  added  the  following, 
recently  published  by  Roman  Catholic  laymen  :  Audin, 
Histoire  de  la  Vie,  des  Ecrits;  et  des  Doctrines  de 
M.  Luther,  latest  edition,  Paris,  1841,  2  vols,  translated 
into  English,  Lend.  1813.  This  is  a  singular  work;  for 
while  the  author  has  a  profound  admiration  for  Luther 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  endowed  with  talents  of  a 
high  order,  he  nevertheless,  like  all  other  Romanists, 
represents  him  as  actuated  by  low,  selfish,  and  even 
licentious  principles  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
opposition  to  the  papal  corruptions.  Michelet,  M  - 
moires  de  Luther,  ecrits  par  lui-meme,  Paris,  1837,  2 
vols.  As  the  title  intimates,  the  author,  who  has  since 
rendered  himself  so  well  known  by  his  powerful 
exposures  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  makes  Luther  as 
far  as  practicable  his  own  biographer,  by  giving 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  other  works  in  his  own 
words.  But  his  range  of  quotations  is  rather  limited, 
and  too  many  of  them  are  taken  from  that  unau- 
thentic source,  Luther's  Tischreden.  I  may  add  that 
a  new  edition  of  Luther's  entire  works  has  been  in 
course  of  publication  at  Erlangen,  the  Lutheran 
University  of  Bavaria,  since  1 820,  to  be  completed  in 
GO  volumes,  of  which  little  more  than  the  one-half  is 
yet  published.  It  is  known  as  Irmischer's  edition,  and 
I  believe  is  expected  to  surpass  that  of  Halle. — 11. 
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words,  to  preach  indulgences.1  This  frau- 
dulent declaimer  conducted  the  business 
not  only  in  dereliction  of  all  modesty  and 
decency,  but  in  a  manner  which  impiously 
detracted  from  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  Luther,  moved  with  just  indignation, 
publicly  exposed  at  "Wittemberg,  on  the 
thirty- first  day  of  October,2  a.d.  1517, 
ninety-five  propositions,  in  which  he  chas- 
tised the  madness  of  these  indulgence-sellers 
generally,  and  not  obscurely  censured  the 
pontiff  himself  for  suffering  the  people  to 
be  thus  diverted  from  looking  to  Christ.3 
This  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  war 
which  extinguished  no  small  portion  of  the 
pontifical  grandeur.4 


1  The  writers  who  give  an  account  of  Tetzel  and  of  his 
base  methods  of  deluding  the  multitude  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  in  his  Centifolium  Lutheranum,  par.  i.  p. 
47,  and  par.  ii.  p.  530.  What  is  said  of  this  vile  man 
by  Echard  and  Quetif,  in  their  Scriptores  Ordinis 
Prcedicatorum,  tcm.  ii.  p.  40,  betrays  immoderate  and 
disgraceful  partiality.  [See  also  Gerdes'  Historia  Re- 
formationis,  vol.  i.  p.  80,  where  a  most  characteristic 
print  of  this  infamous  monk  is  given. —  R. 

2  Mosheim  says  Luther  posted  his  propositions, — 
pridie  Kalendarum  Octobris,  i.e.  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  Maclaine  so  translated  the  phrase ;  but  Dr. 
Murdock  renders  it — "the  first  of  October."  Mosheim 
evidently  intended  to  say  Novembris  for  Octobris, 
because  it  is  quite  clear  from  other  sources  that  the  day 
in  question  was  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day  or  1st  of 
November,  a  high  day  in  the  Schloss  Kirche  of  Wittem- 
berg which  was  dedicated  to  all  the  saints,  and  it  was 
on  its  doors  that  the  paper  was  first  posted  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  on  that  festival.  I  have  accordingly 
placed  the  right  day  in  the  text.  I  may  add  that  this 
church  is  still  standing  and  occupied,  though  the  doors 
are  renewed ;  and  it  is  in  its  central  aisle  that  both 
Luther  and  Melancthon  are  buried. — R. 

3  A  copy  of  these  propositions  is  given  by  Gerdes  in 
his  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  i.  App.  p.  114 — 122.  It  differs 
slightly  from  the  original  copy,  which  was  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  for  posting  on  the  doors  of 
the  university  and  churches  in  Wittemberg,  and  for 
distribution  among  his  friends.  I  fortunately  possess 
one  of  these  original  broadsides,  now  very  rare  and 
peculiarly  interesting  as  being  Luther's  first  appearance 
in  print! — R. 

4  The  pope  offered  as  a  pretext  for  this  new  spiritual 
tax  the  completion  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Julius  II.  and  he  appointed  for 
Lis  first  commissary  in  Germany  Albert,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburg  and  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
who  from  the  expensiveness  of  his  court  had  not  yet 
paid  the  fees  for  his  pall,  and  was  to  pay  them  out  of 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  these  indulgences.  The 
second  commissary  was  Jo.  Angelas  Arcimbo'd.  In 
Saxony  John  Tetzel,  who  had  before  been  a  successful 
preacher  of  papal  indulgences,  was  appointed  to  this 

II.'  was  a  profligate  wretch,  who  had  once 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  in  consequence 
of  his  adulteries,  and  whom  the  elector  of  Saxony 
rescued  by  his  intercession.  He  now  cried  up  his 
merchandise  in  a  manner  so  offensive,  so  conir 
all  Christian  principles,  and  so  acceptable  to  the  Incon- 
siderate, that  all  upright  i.i  ted  with  him  ; 
ever  this  unclerical  traffic  only 
in  private.  He  pursued  it  as  far  north  as  X  rbst  and 
Jttterbock,  and  -  lected  the  annual  fairs  for  it-  pro- 
•ecution.  Be  elaimed  to  have  power  to  absolve  not 
only  from  all  church  censure-,  but  likewise  from  all 
sin-,  t'                 n-,  and  enormities,  however  I 

night   be,  and  i    which   the 

pope  only  can  take  cognizance.     II-  released  from  all 
the  punishments  of  |  n  to  come 

to  the  sacrami  nt~,  and  promised  to  those  who  pur 
iii-  indulgences  that  tli  bell  should  be 

an  1  the  gates  of  paradi-'  an  I  bliss  OPSO  to  them.     See 


4.  This  first  controversy  between  Luther 
and  Tetzel  was  in  itself  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, and  might  have  been  easily  settled 
if  Leo  X.  had  possessed  either  the  ability 
or  the  disposition  to  treat  it  prudently'; 
for  it  was  the  private  contest  of  two  monks 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  remitting  the  punishment 
of  sins.  Luther  acknowledged  that  the 
pontiff  could  remit  the  human  punishments 
for  sin,  or  those  appointed  by  the  church 
or  the  pontiffs,  but  denied  his  power  to 
absolve  from  the  divine  punishments  either 


Von  der  Hardt,  Hist.  Liter.  Reformat,  par.  iv.  sect.  vi. 
xiv.  Sec.  Some  Wittembergers  who  had  purchased  his 
wares  came  to  Luther  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  confes- 
sional of  his  cloister,  and  acknowledged  to  him  very 
gross  sins.  And  when  he  laid  upon  them  heavy  eccle- 
siastical penances,  they  produced  Tetzel's  letters  of 
indulgence  and  demanded  absolution.  But  he  declined 
giving  them  absolution  unless  they  submitted  to  the 
penance,  and  thus  gave  some  evidence  of  repentance 
and  amendment ;  and  he  declared  that  he  put  no  value 
upon  their  letters  of  indulgence.  These  sentiments  he 
also  published  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  he 
complained  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  to  some  of 
the  bishops  of  this  shameful  abuse  of  indulgences,  and 
published  his  theses  or  propositions  against  Tetzel,  in 
which  he  did  not  indeed  discard  all  use  of  indulgences, 
but  only  maintained  that  they  were  merely  a  release  by 
the  pope  from  the  canonical  penances  for  sin  as  esta- 
blished by  ecclesiastical  law,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
punishments  which  God  inflicts ;  that  forgiveness  of 
sins  was  to  be  had  only  from  God  through  real  repent- 
ance and  sorrow,  and  that  God  requires  no  penance  or 
satisfaction  for  them.  The  enemies  of  the  Reformation 
tell  us  that  Luther  was  actuated  by  passion,  and  that 
envy  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Augustinians 
was  the  moving  cause  of  Luther's  enterprise.  They  say 
the  Augustinians  had  previously  been  employed  to 
preach  indulgences,  but  now  the  Dominicans  were 
appointed  to  this  lucrative  office  ;  and  that  Luther  took 
up  his  pen  against  Tetzel  by  order  of  John  von  Staupitz 
[provincial  of  the  order],  who  was  dissatisfied  because 
his  order  was  neglected  on  this  occasion.  The  author 
of  this  fable  was  John  Cochkeus  (in  his  Historia  de 
Actis  et  Scriptis  Mart.  Luthcri,  p.  3,  4,  Paris,  1665, 
8vo),  and  from  this  raving  enemy  of  Luther  it  has  been 
copied  by  some  French  and  English  writers,  and  from 
them  by  a  few  German  writers  of  this  age.  But  the 
evidence  of  this  hypothesis  is  still  wanting.  It  is  still 
unproved  that  the  Augustinians  ever  had  the  exclusive 
right  cf  preaching  indulgences.  (See  Kraft,  De  Luthero 
contra  Indulgentiarum  Nimdinatoret  haudquaquam 
per  Invidiam  Disputante,  Gotting.  1749,  4to.)  Luther 
was  far  too  openhearted  not  to  let  something  of  this 
envy  appear.in  his  writings,  if  lie  really  was  urged  on  to 
action  by  it ;  and  his  enemies  were  far  too  sharp- 
sighted,  if  they  had  even  the  slightest"  suspicion  of  it, 
not  to  have  reproached  him  with  it  in  his  lifitiiii  .  i 
not  one  of  them  did  this.  For  wdiat  Cochlaus  fa 
on  this  subject  did  not  appear  till  after  Luther's  death. 
[See  a  long  and  well-written  note  on  this  subject  in 
Maclaine's  translation  of  Mosheim  on  this  paragraph, 
and  which  Villiers  has  subjoined,  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
Essay  on  the  Reformation  by  Luther ;  l'allavicini,  in 
bis  Historia  ConeiiU  Tridenttfur.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  U 
vi.  &c. ;  Graveson,  Historia  Eccles.  bsmdJ.  wi.  p.  26, 
and  other  Catholics,  though  enemies  of  the  B 

•.  d  ny  and  confute  this  charge  against  Luther. 
—  Mur.]  Others  tell  us  with  ;>>  little  evidence  of  truth, 
that  Luther  was  prompted  to  take  this  step  bj  ti: 

ny,  which  bad  a  design  to  draw  Into  ll 
OOffers   the   religious  proper;  ■'  ;  *n 

objection  which  the  v. : 

will  refute.      I.utlnrat   first    bad    no    thougl 

throwing  the  papa]  hierarchy;  and  Frederick  thi  Wise, 
who  was  opposed  to  all  Innovations  in 
religions  matters,  would  evidentl; 

is  to  form  such  a  plan.     Sckl. 
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of  the  present  or  the  future  world ;  and 
maintained  that  these  divine  punishments 
must  be  removed  either  by  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  or  by  voluntary  penance 
endured  by  the  sinner.  Tetzel  on  the  con- 
trary asserted  that  the  pontiff  could  release 
also  from  divine  punishments,  and  from 
those  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  present 
life.  This  subject  had  in  preceding  times 
been  often  discussed,  and  the  pontiffs  had 
passed  no  decrees  about  it.  But  the  present 
dispute,  being  at  first  neglected  and  then 
treated  unwisely,  gradually  increased,  till 
from  small  beginnings  it  involved  conse- 
quences of  the  highest  importance. 

5.  Luther  was  applauded  by  the  best 
part  of  Germany,  who  had  long  borne  very 
impatiently  the  various  artifices  of  the  pon- 
tiffs for  raising  money,  and  the  impudence 
and  impositions  of  the  pontifical  tax-gather- 
ers. But  the  sycophants  of  the  pontiffs 
cried  out,  and  none  more  loudly  than  the 
Dominicans,  who  in  the  manner  of  all  monks 
considered  their  whole  order  as  injured  by 
Luther  in  the  person  of  Tetzel.  In  the 
first  place,  Tetzel  himself  forthwith  attacked 
Luther  in  two  disputations  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  upon  occasion  of 
his  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology. 
The  following  year,  a.d.  1518,  two  cele- 
brated Dominicans,  the  one  an  Italian 
named  Sylvester  Prierias,  the  general  of  his 
order  at  Rome,  and  the  other  a  German, 
James  Hochstraten  of  Cologne,  assailed  him 
with  great  fury.  They  were  followed  by  a 
third  adversary,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Dominicans,  John  Eck,  a  theologian  of  In- 
^olstadt.  To  these  adversaries  Luther 
replied  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
addressed  very  modest  letters  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  himself  and  to  some  of  the  bishops, 
to  whom  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  promised  to  change 
his  views  and  correct  his  opinions,  if  they 
could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. l 

6.  Leo  X.  at  first  disregarded  this  con- 
troversy; but  being  informed  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  that  it  was  an  affair  of  no 
little  consequence  and  that  Germany  was 
taking  sides  in  regard  to  it,  he  summoned 
Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  and  take  his 

i  Luther  attended  the  general  convention  of  the 
Augustinians  at  Heidelberg  in  the  year  1518  ;  and  in  a 
i.>n  these  he  defended  his  Paradoxet  (so  he 
entitled  his  propositions)  with  such  energy  and  applause 
that  the  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  took  deep  root  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  See  Buoer'a  />'<  lutio  de  Ditpui  ;- 
tione  Heidelbergerui,  in  Gerdes,  Append,  ad  torn.  i. 
Hist.  Kt./oruitttfD/iis,  No.  18,  p.  175,  &c.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Heidelberg  he  wrote  to  the  pope  in  wrj 
submissive  terms.  See  his  works,  ed.  Hallo,  vol.  xv.  p. 
49G.  He  also  wrote  to  Jerome  Ncult  t us,  bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  to  whose  diocese  Wittenberg  belonged, 
and  likewise  to  Staupitz,  using  in  both  instances  very 
modest  language. —  Sclil 


trial.2  Against  this  mandate  of  the  pontiff 
Frederick  the  Wise  elector  of  Saxony  in- 
terposed, and  requested  that  Luther's  cause 
might  be  tried  in  Germany,  according  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pontiff  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Frederick, 
and  ordered  Luther  to  appear  before  his 
legate,  cardinal  Thomas  Cajetan  [Thomas 
de  Yio  of  Gasta],  then  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, and  there  defend  his  doctrines  and 
conduct.  The  Romish  court  here  exhibited 
an  example  of  the  greatest  indiscretion 
which  appeared  in  the  whole  transaction. 
For  Cajetan  being  a  Dominican,  and  of 
course  the  enemy  of  Luther  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  Tetzel,  a  more  unfit  person  could 
not  have  been  named  to  sit  as  judge  and 
arbiter  of  the  cause. 

7.  Luther  repaired  to  Augsburg  in  the 
month  of  October  a.d.  1518,  and  had  three 
interviews  with  Cajetan  the  pontifical 
legate.3  But  if  Luther  had  been  disposed 
to  yield,  this  Dominican  was  not  the  person 
to  bring  a  high-spirited  man  to  accomplish 
such  a  purpose.  For  he  treated  him  impe- 
riously, and  peremptorily  required  him 
humbly  to  confess  his  errors  without  being 
convinced  of  them  by  argument,  and  to 
submit  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  pontiff.4 


2  Here  is  undoubtedly  a  slip  of  the  memory.  Before 
Maximilian's  letter  arrived  at  Rome,  Leo  had  cited 
Luther  to  appear  within  sixty  days  at  Rome,  and  take 
his  trial  before  Jerome  bishop  of  Ascoli  and  his  enemy 
Sylvester  Prierias,  as  his  judges.  See  Seekendorfs 
Hist.  Lutheranismi,  p.  41,  and  Luther's  "Works,  vol.  xv. 
p.  527i  ixc.  Maximilian  was  himself  friendly  to  Luther, 
but  was  now  pushed  on  by  some  of  his  courtiers. — 
Schl. 

3  Of  Cajetan  a  full  account  is  given  by  Quetif  and 
Echard,  in  their  Scriptores  Ordin.  Prcedicator.  torn.  ii. 
p.  \\.  &c.  [He  was  born  a.d.  1469  at  Ga?ta,  in  Latin 
Cajeta  (whence  his  surname  Cajetanus),  in  the  territory 
of  Naples  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  called 
without  the  authority  of  a  pope ;  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  bishopric  of  Gseta,  and  then  with  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Pisa,  and  in  1515  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  In 
1522  he  was  papal  legate  to  Hungary,  and  died  a.d. 
1534,  aged  65.  Cajetan  was  fond  of  study  and  wrote 
much  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  scholastic  theo- 
logy, and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  extensive 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. — Mur. 

*  Cajetan's  proceedings  with  Luther  were  unsatis- 
factory even  to  the  court  of  Rome.  See  Paul  Sarpi's 
Historia  ConriUi  Trident,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  Yet  Echard 
apologizes  for  Cajetan  in  his  Scriptores  Ordin.  Pradi- 
cator.  torn.  ii.  p.  15,  but  I  think  not  very  wisely  or 
solidly.  The  court  of  Rome  however  erred  in  this 
matter  as  much  as  Cajetan.  For  it  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen  that  a  Dominican  would  not  have  treated 
Luther  with  moderation.  [Cajetan  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  church ;  but  he  was  a  scholastic 
divine,  and  undertook  to  confute  Luther  by  the  canon 
law  and  the  authority  of  Lombard.  The  electoral  court 
of  Saxony  proceeded  very  circumspectly  in  this  affair. 
Luther  was  not  only  furnished  with  a  safe  conduct,  but 
was  att ended  by  two  counsellors  who  supported  him 
with  their  legal  assistance.  The  cardinal  required 
Luther  to  revoke  in  particular  two  errors  in  his  theses, 
namely,  that  there  was  not  any  treasury  of  the  merits 
of  saints  at  Rome,  from  which  the  pope  could  dispense 
portions  to  those  who  obtained  indulgences  from  him  ; 
and  that  without  faith  no  forgiveness  of  sin  could  be 
obtained  from  God.    Luther  would  admit  of  none  but 
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And  as  Luther  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  this,  the  result  of  the  discussion  was 
that  Luther  previously  to  his  departure  from 
Augsburg,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
dignity  of  the  pontiff,  appealed  from  the 
pontiff  ill-informed  to  the  same  when  better 
informed,1  Soon  after  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, Leo  X.  published  a  special  edict 
requiring  all  his  subjects  to  believe  that  he 
had  power  to  forgive  sins.  On  learning 
this,  Luther  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  Rome  appealed  at  Wittem- 
berg  November  28,  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
future  council  of  the  whole  church. 

8.  The  Romish  court  seemed  now  to  be 
sensible  of  its  error  in  appointing  Cajetan. 
It  therefore  about  the  same  time  appointed 
another  legate,  who  was  not  a  party  in  the 
case  and  who  possessed  more  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
Luther  to  the  pontiff.  This  was  Charles 
von  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight  who  belonged 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  a  discreet  and  saga- 
cious man.  The  pontiff  sent  him  into 
Saxony  to  present  to  the  electoral  prince 
Frederick  the  consecrated  golden  rose,  which 
the  pontiffs  sometimes  gave  to  distinguished 
men  whom  they  were  disposed  to  honour; 
and  also  to  negotiate  with  Luther  for  ter- 
minating his  contest  with  Tetzel  or  rather 
with  the  pontiff  himself.  And  he  managed 
the  business  not  without  some  success.  For 
immediately  in  his  first  interview  with 
Luther  at  Altenburg  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1519,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  write  a 
very  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.  dated 
March  3d,  in  which  he  promised  to  be  silent 
provided  his  enemies  would  also  be  silent. 
Miltitz  had  other  discussions  with  Luther 
in  October  of  this  year  in  the  castle  of 
Liebenwerda;  and  in  the  following  year 
1520,  October  12th,  at  Lichtenberg.2  Nor 
was  the  prospect  utterly  hopeless  that  these 
threatening  commotions  nii^ht  be  stilled.3 


ire  proofs  ;    and  as  the  cardinal,   who   was  no 
biblical  scholar,  could  not  produce  such  proofs,  Lather 
■-t  !:is  opinions ;  and  when  the  cardinal  began  to 
ties*  and  to  threaten  ecclesiastical  censures,  i 

a  1'ontifice  male  informato  ad  melius  infor- 
niandum." — a  legal  -t-;>  which  WU  nowise  harsh,  and 
i      Wted  to  at  the  pp  -cut  day  by  , 
i  n  •    .  i    Hon  the  infallibility  of  th 

he  recognised  the  jo  le  pope, 

and  at  the  same  time  ige,  that  the 

legated  judge  had  no  longer  jurisdiction 
-.1'  the  ease.  —  A 

I 
Lips.    IT-'.',   it"  [tactions 

■    Doett- 

a.    iii.    cap.   xi.    ; 

Watch's  A  i  Luther,  hi  the  Halle  edition  of 

Lvthei  w6L  \\iv.  i 

■ 
rat  poblisl  rian,  in  1 

[H   lliJon  i  i     .1   U,      ] 

contain  d  la   LeBscsasr's  A 

end  tom.  ni.  cap.  ii     • 

3  Leo  X.  Iii  in  •  rerj  kind 


But  the  insolence  of  Luther's  foes  and  the 
haughty  indiscretion  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
soon  afterwards  dissipated  all  these  prospects 
of  peace. 

9.  The  incident  which  caused  the  failure 
of  Miltitz's  embassy  was  a  conference  or 
disputation  at  Leipsic  in  the  year  1519, 
from  the  27th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  July. 
John  Eck,  the  celebrated  papal  theologian, 
disagreed  with  Andrew  Carlstadt  a  friend 
and  colleague  of  Luther,  in  regard  to  free 
will.  He  therefore  challenged  Carlstadt, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  to  a 
personal  dispute  to  be  held  at  Leipsic ;  and 
also  invited  Luther  against  whom  he  had 
before  wielded  the  pen  of  controversy.  For 
the  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  had  made 
its  way  into  the  schools  and  among  the 
learned  ;  and  heated  dissentients  on  points 
of  religion  or  literature  were  accustomed  to 
challenge  one  another  to  such  single  com- 
bats like  knights  and  warriors.  These 
literary  combats  were  usually  held  in  some 
distinguished  university,  and  the  rector  of 
the  university  with  the  masters  were  the 
arbiters  of  the  contest  and  adjudged  the 
victory.  Carlstadt  consented  to  the  pro- 
posed contest,  and  on  the  day  appointed  he 
appeared  on  the  arena  attended  by  Luther. 
After  Carlstadt  had  disputed  warmly  for 
many  days  with  Eck  before  a  large  and 
splendid  assembly  in  the  castle  of  Pleissen- 
burg,  on  the  powers  of  free  will,  Luther 
engaged  with  the  same  antagonist  in  a 
contest  respecting  the  supremacy  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  pontiff.1     But  the  dis- 


in  the  year  1519,  which  memorable  document  was  pub- 
lished by  Loescher  in  his  Unsckuldige     Nach; 
1742,  p.  13.'3.     It  appears  clearly  from  this  epistle,  that 
no  doubt  of  a  final  reconciliation  was  entertained  at 
Rome. 

4  Eck  or  Eckius  was  a  great  talker,  and  one  of  the 
most  ready  disputants  of  his  times  In  one  of  his  theses 
proposed  for  discussion,  he  had  asserted  that  the  pope 
was  by  divine  right  universal  bishop  of  the  whole 
church,  and  thai  he  was  in  .of  his  spiritual 

power  before  the  times  of  Constantine  the  Great.  In 
this  disputation  Luther  maintained  the  contrary  from 
passages  of  Scripture,  from  the  testimony  of  the  fathers 
and  from  church  history,  and  even  from  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Nice.  And  when  from  the  subject  of  the 
pope  they  came  to  that  of  indulgences,  Luther 
their  absolute  necessity;  and  so  of  purgatory,  he  ac- 
knowledged indeed  that  he  believed  in  it.  bi 
could  find  no  authority  for  it  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the 
fathers.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  year  l"i30  that  Luther 
first  pronounced  purgatory  to  be  a  fable.     1 

•  ;•  to  the  natural  power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of 

Carlstadt    maintained    that    sine.-    the    fall    the 

natural  freedom  of  man  Is  not  strong  enoogh  to  move 

•Inch  is  morally  good.      Ecfc  on  tl 
trary  as  erti  1  thai  wW  of  man,  and  nol  i 

the  gr.i 

natural  freedom  c  race  In  the 

production  of  good  works,  and  that  it  depen 
r  he  will  give  place  I 
-t   tli.  in.     It  1 

■ 
to  divii:  Eck   claimed  the  victory  and 

•nit  of  this  dispute,  which 
aaurj  i  onti  The 
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putants  accomplished  nothing,  nor  would 
Hoffmann  the  rector  of  the  university  of 
Leipsic  take  upon  him  to  say  which  party 
was  victorious;  but  the  decision  of  the 
cause  was  referred  to  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Erfurth.1  Eck  however  carried 
away  from  this  contest  feelings  entirely 
hostile  to  Luther,  and  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church, 
was  resolved  on  ruining  him. 

10.  Among  the  witnesses  and  spectators 
of  this  dispute  was  Philip  Melancthon, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg,  who  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  controversies, 
and  from  the  mildness  of  his  temper  and 
his  love  of  elegant  literature  was  averse 
from  such  disputes ;  yet  he  was  friendly  to 
Luther  and  to  his  efforts  for  rescuing  the 
science  of  theology  from  the  subtleties  of  the 
Scholastics.2  As  he  was  doubtless  one  of 
those  who  went  home  from  this  discussion 
more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Luther's 
cause,  and  as  he  afterwards  became,  as  it 
were,  the  second  reformer  next  to  Luther, 
it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  his  talents  and  virtues.  All  know  and 
even  his  enemies  confess  that  few  men  of 
any  age  can  be  compared  with  him,  either 
for  learning  and  knowledge  of  both  human 
and  divine  things,  or  for  richness,  suavity, 
and  facility  of  genius,  or  for  industry  as  a 
scholar.  He  performed  for  philosophy  and 
the  other  liberal  arts  what  Luther  performed 
for  theology;  that  is,  he  freed  them  from 
the  corruptions  which  they  had  contracted, 
restored  them,  and  gave  them  currency  in 
Germany.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  comprehend  and  to  express 
in  clear  and  simple  language,  the  most 
abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  and  such 
as  were  exceedingly  complicated.  This 
power  he  so  happily  exerted  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  religion,  that  it  may  be 
truly  said  no  literary  man  by  his  genius 
and  erudition  has  done  more  for  their  benefit. 
From  his  native  love  of  peace,  he  was  in- 
duced most  ardentlv  to  wish  that  religion 


chief  advantage  ho  gained  was,  that  he  drew  from 
Luther  assertions  which  might  hasten  his  condemnation 
at  Rome ;  assertions,  which  a  man  of  more  worldly 
cunning  than  Luther  would  have  kept  concealed  a  long 
time.  But  still  Eck  lost  much  of  his  popularity  by  this 
discussion,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  truth  gained 
more  adherents  and  Luther's  zeal  became  moi-e  ani- 
mated.—  Schl. 

1  A  very  full  account  of  this  dispute  at  Leipsic  is  in 
Lcescher's  Acta  et  Documenta  Reformat,  torn.  iii.  cap. 
vii.  p.  203.  [The  English  reader  will  find  the  beet 
summary  of  this  disputation  in  Merle  D'Aubigne's  Hit. 
of  the  Reformation,  book  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  and  more 
succinctly  in  Ranke's  Hid.  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i. 
p.  441,  &C— R. 

2  See  his  letter  on  this  conference  in  Lcescher's  Acta 
at  Documenta  Reformat,  torn.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  215  [and 
in  Gerdcs,  Historia  Reform,  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  203— 
209.  It  exhibits  a  lucid  and  candid  statement  of  the 
whole  proceeding. — Mur. 


might  be  reformed  without  any  public 
schism,  and  that  the  visible  brotherhood 
among  Christians  might  remain  entire. 
And  hence  it  was  that  he  frequently  seemed 
to  be  too  yielding.  Yet  he  by  no  means 
spared  great  and  essential  errors ;  and  he 
inculcated  with  great  constancy  that  unless 
these  were  clearly  exposed  and  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  the  Christian  cause  would 
never  flourish.  In  the  natural  temperament 
of  his  mind  there  was  a  native  softness, 
tenderness,  and  timidity.  And  hence  when 
he  had  occasion  to  write  or  to  do  anything, 
he  pondered  most  carefully  every  circum- 
stance, and  often  indulged  fears  where 
there  were  no  real  grounds  for  them.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  greatest  dangers 
seemed  to  impend  and  the  cause  of  religion 
was  in  jeopardy,  this  timorous  man  feared 
nothing  and  opposed  an  undaunted  mind 
to  his  adversaries.  And  this  shows  that 
the  power  of  the  truth  which  he  had  learned 
had  diminished  the  imperfections  of  his 
natural  temperament  without  entirely  era- 
dicating them.  Had  he  possessed  a  little 
more  firmness  and  fortitude,  been  less 
studious  to  please  everybody,  and  been  able 
wholly  to  cast  off  the  superstition  which  he 
imbibed  in  early  life,  he  would  justly  de- 
serve to  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men.3 


3  There  is  a  Life  of  Melancthon  written  by  Joach. 
Camerarius,  which  has  been  often  printed.  But  the 
cause  of  literature  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  accu- 
rate history  of  this  great  man,  composed  by  some 
impartial  and  discreet  writer ;  and  also  by  a  more 
perfect  edition  of  his  whole  works  than  we  now  pos- 
sess. [This  great  man  [whose  German  name  was 
Schwartzerd,  in  Greek  Melanchthon. — Mur.]  was  born 
at  Bretten  in  the  lower  Palatinate,  a.d.  1497,  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  and  was  a  lecturer  at  Tubingen,  when  he 
was  invited  a.d.  1518,  by  Reuchlin  and  Luther,  to 
become  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittemberg.  He  taught, 
wrote,  and  disputed,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  objects 
with  Luther,  but  with  more  mildness  and  gentleness 
than  he.  He  composed  so  early  as  1521  the  first  system 
of  theology  which  appeared  in  our  schools,  under  the 
title  of  Loci  Communes  Rcrum  Theologicarum  [which 
passed  through  sixty  editions  in  his  lifetime. — Mur.] 
and  greatly  helped  forward  the  Reformation.  He  also 
composed  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Apology 
for  it.  During  the  Reformation  he  rendered  service  to 
many  cities  of  Germany.  He  was  also  invited  to  France 
and  England,  but  declined  going.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  from  his  love  of  peace  he  manifested  more 
indulgence  towards  the  Reformed  than  was  agreeable 
to  the  major  part  of  the  divines  of  our  church  ;  and  his 
followers  were  therefore  called  Philippists,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  more  rigid  Lutherans.  In  the 
year  1530  he  did  not  entertain  such  views.  There  is  a 
letter  of  his  to  John  Lachmann,a  preacher  at  Heilbronn, 
in  which  he  warns  him  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
Zwingli,  and  says  : — Ego  non  sine  maximis  tentationi- 
bus  didici,  quantum  sit  vitii  in  dogmate  Cinglii.  Scis 
mihi  veteram  cum  OEcolampadio  amicitiam  esse.  Sed 
optarim  cum  non  incidisse  in  hanc  conjurationem.  Non 
enim  vocari  aliter  libet,  quia  pratextu  ejus  dogmatis  vides 
quos  tumultus  excitent  Helvetii.  See  Buttinghauscn's 
Hi  i/friigc  zur  Pfalzischen  Geschichte,\o\.  ii.  p.  138,  &c. 
But  the  death  of  Luther,  correspondence  with  Calvin, 
his  own  timid  and  mild  character,  and  perhaps  also 
political  considerations,  rendered  him  more  indulgent. 
Among    the    superstitious     notions     imbibed    in    his 
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1 1 .  While  the  empire  of  the  pontiffs  was 
thus  tottering  in  Germany,  another  mortal 
wound  was  inflicted  on  it  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Switzerland,  b}'  the  discerning  and 
erudite  Ulrich  Zwingli,  a  canon  and  priest 
of  Zurich.  The  fact  must  not  be  disguised 
that  he  had  discovered  some  portion  of  the 
truth,  before  Luther  openly  contended  with 
the  pontiff.  But  afterwards  being  excited 
and  instructed  by  the  example  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Luther,  he  not  only  expounded  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  public  discourses,  but  in 
the  year  1519  successfully  opposed  Bernar- 
din  Samson  of  Milan,  who  was  impudently 
driving  among  the  Swiss  the  same  shameful 
traffic  which  had  awakened  Luther's  ire.1 

youth  and  of  which  he  could  not  wholly  divest  himself, 
was  his  credulity  in  regard  to  premonitions  and 
dreams,  and  his  inclination  towards  astrology,  with 
which  he  even  infected  some  of  his  pupils.  (The  most 
learned  men  of  that  age,  Melancthon,  Chemnitz, 
Neander,  were  believers  in  this  art ;  indeed,  such  as 
were  not,  could  scarcely  pass  for  learned  men.  Henke's 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  580.)  He  died  in  1560.  His 
works  were  published,  collectively,  a.d.  1562  and  on- 
ward in  4  vols.  fol.  See  also  Strobel's  Melancthoniawi , 
Altdorf,  1771,  8vo. — Schl.  [German  literature  is  sin- 
gularly deficient  in  works  on  this  most  distinguished 
ornament  of  their  Vaterland.  All  parties  appear  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  successive  editions  of 
the  meagre  life  of  Melancthon  or  Melanthon,  as  he  in 
later  life  preferred  to  write  his  Greek  name,  compiled 
by  Camerarius  and  first  published  in  1566.  Of  late 
however  some  steps  have  been  taken  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  which  may  probably  lead  to  a  biography 
worthy  of  the  subject.  There  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, Matthes, P.  Melanchthon,  sein  Lebenu.  Wirken, 
nus  den  Quellen  dargeslellt,  Altenb.  1841.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  preparation  for  such  a  work  is 
the  edition  of  his  writings  now  in  course  of  publication 
at  Halle,  edited  by  Bretschneider  of  Gotha,  under  the 
rather  ambitious  title,  not  likely  to  be  realised,  of 
Corpus  Reformatorum ;  for  though  14  volumes  4to  have 
appeared  since  1834,  or  one  every  year,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  only  one  of  the  Reformers,  to  wit, 
Melancthon,  has  yet  been  overtaken.  Of  these  volumes, 
nine  and  part  of  the  tenth  contain  his  voluminous 
correspondence,  arranged  chronologically  like  Luther's, 
illustrated  with  notes,  and  containing  many  letters 
from  unpublished  sources,  thus  forming  an  invaluable 
collection  for  the  future  biographer  of  this  eminent 
scholar,  reformer,  and  divine.  The  only  attempt  in 
our  language  is  Cox's  Life  of  1\  Melancthon,  Lond. 
1815,  8vo,  but  it  is  meagre  and  superficial. — R. 

1  See  llottinger's  Hclvetische  RefurmationsgeschicJite, 
,)■  28,  &C.  or  his  Hclvetische  Kirchcngeschiclite,  torn. 
li.  lib.  vi.  p.  28,  &c.  For  the  former  (which  is  often 
published  separately)  differs  very  little  from  the  latter, 
though  it  is  often  sold  as  being  the  first  part  of  the 
latter  work.  [Also  his  Hut.  Eccles.  .V.  Test.  Sceculxx. 
par.  ii.  p.  198,  ixc.—Mur.]  Ruchat's  Bittoirede  la  Refor- 
mation de  In  Suisse,  tome  i.  livr.  i.  p.  4,  Sec.  p.  66,  &c.  ; 
J  list.  Reformationil,  torn.  ii.  p.  283,&C.  [or  rather 
torn.  i.  p.  99,&c — Mur.]  Fuesslin's Bey tragezuderSch- 
tveitzer- Reformation!  Gt  tchichte,  in  5  parts  or  volumes. 
[Schroeckh'a  Kirchengetch.  n  it  <!■  r  Reformation,  vol.  i. 
p.  103,  \c.  and  Henke's  Jl  ',:,■/,/,■  der  Chrittl. 

Kirche,  vol.  iii.  p,  71,  l(|.  Brunswick,  isog. — Luther 

and   his   followers  had   long  and  severe   cunt.,  its   with 

Zwingli  and  the  Reformed,  respecting  the  corporeal 
ice  of  Christ  In  the  eucharist;  and  this  caused 
much  alienation  and  prejudice  between  the  two  bodiei 
during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  has 
entire  barmonj  been  restored  between  them  to  this 
d.iy.  Hence  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  contended  whether  Luther  or  Zwingli 
atitled  to  the  honour  of  leading  the  way  to  the 
Reformation.  Mosheim  manifestly  giv<  ithe]  re* 
to  Luther     1 1  •  t  Q«  das,  and  oth<  rs,  giYe  it  to 

Zwingli,    Bchroeckh,  Henke,  Schlegel,   \  'on  Blnem, 


and  others  of  the  Lutheran  church,  now  divide  the 
praise  between  them.  The  facts  appear  to  be  these. 
Zwingli  discovered  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  Luther.  Both  opened 
their  eyes  gradually,  and  altogether  without  any  con- 
cert, and  without  aid  from  each  other.  But  Zwingli 
was  always  in  advance  of  Luther  in  his  views  and 
opinions,  and  he  finally  carried  the  reformation  some- 
what farther  than  Luther  did.  But  he  proceeded  with 
more  gentleness  and  caution  not  to  run  before  the 
prejudices  of  the  people;  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  did  not  call  him  so  early  to  open 
combat  with  the  powers  of  the  hierarchy ;  Luther 
therefore  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  declare 
open  war  with  the  pope,  and  to  be  exposed  to  direct 
persecution.  He  also  acted  in  a  much  wider  sphere. 
All  Germany  and  even  all  Europe  was  the  theatre 
of  his  operations.  Zwingli  moved  only  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  single  canton  of  Switzerland.  He  also  died 
young,  and  when  but  just  commencing  his  career  of 
public  usefulness.  And  these  circumstances  have 
raised  Luther's  fame  so  high,  that  Zwingli  has  almost 
been  overlooked.  Luther  doubtless  did  most  for  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  because  he  had  a  wider  field 
of  action,  was  more  bold  and  daring,  and  lived  longer 
to  carry  on  the  work.  But  Zwingli  was  a  more 
learned  and  a  more  judicious  man,  commenced  the 
Reformation  earlier,  and  in  his  little  circle  carried  it 
farther. — Ulrich  Zwingli  wa3  born  at  "Wildhausen, 
district  of  Toggenburg,  and  canton  of  St.  Gall,  a.d. 
1484.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Basil  for 
education,  and  afterwards  to  Berne.  Here  the  Domi- 
nicans endeavoured  to  allure  him  into  their  order,  to 
prevent  which  his  father  sent  him  to  Vienna.  Re- 
turning to  Basil  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a 
schoolmaster,  and  prosecuted  theology  at  the  same 
time  under  Thomas  "Wittenbach,  who  was  not  blind  to 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  who  instilled 
principles  of  free  inquiry  into  his  pupils.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  1506,  and  was  the  same  year 
chosen  pastor  of  Glarus,  where  he  spent  ten  years.  He 
had  been  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  learning 
to  which  he  had  applied  himself,  and  particularly  in 
classical  and  elegant  literature.  He  now  devoted 
himself  especially  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  had  no 
respect  for  human  authorities  in  theology,  but  relied 
wholly  on  the  Scriptures,  which  he  read  and  explained 
to  his  people  from  the  pulpit  with  great  assiduity. 
His  fame  as  a  preacher  and  divine  rose  high.  In  1516, 
he  was  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlin,  as  a  field 
of  greater  usefulness.  He  had  before  cautiously 
exposed  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
he  now  more  openly  assailed  the  doctrines  of  monastic 
vows,  pilgrimages,  relics,  offerings,  and  indulgences. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  a  vacancy  in  the 
cathedral  of  Zurich  ;  and  before  he  accepted  the  office, 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  confined  in  his  preach- 
ing to  the  lessons  publicly  read,  but  be  allowed  to 
explain  every  part  of  the  Bible.  He  continued  to  read 
the  best  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  studied  diligently 
the  more  eminent  fathers,  as  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and 
Chrysostom,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
the  kindred  dialects.  He  now  publicly  expounded  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
Feter,  &c.  and  inculcated  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
standard  of  religious  truth.  While  he  was  thus  leading 
the  people  gradually  to  better  views  of  religion,  in  the 
year  1518  Samson  came  into  Switzerland  to  sell  indul- 
gences ;  and  the  year  following,  on  his  arrival  at 
Zurich,  Zwingli  openly  opposed  him  and  procured  his 
exclusion  from  the  canton.  The  progress  of  the 
people  in  knowledge  was  rapid,  and  the  Reformation 
went  forward  with  great  success.  Luther's  books  were 
circulated  extensively  and  by  Zwingli's  recommenda- 
tion, though  he  chose  not  to  read  them  himself,  lesl 
he  should  incur  the  charge  of  being  a  Lutheran.  He 
was  however  assailed  by  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  at  length  accused  of  heresy  before  the  council  of 
Zurich,  Jan.  1523.  lie  now  presented  sixtj 
doctrinal  propositions  before  the  council,  containing 
all     tli1!    fundamental    doctrines    since    held    b]     the 

Reformed  church,  and    offered    to  defend  them  by 
Scripture  against  all  opposer  .  Hlsenei  to 

bring  tradition  and  the  schoolmen  to  confute  him. 
i'.ut  the  council  declared  thai  the  decision  mu  t  1 
on  the  Bcrlptures.     Zwingli  of  course  triumph*  d,  and 
the  council  decreed    thai    he  should    be  allowed  to 
h  as  hen  tofore,  unmolested;  and  that  do  preaohei 


This  was  the  first  step  towards  purging 
Switzerland  of  superstition.  Zwingli  now 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  he  had 
begun ;  and  having  obtained  several  learned 
men  educated  in  Germany  for  his  associates 
and  fellow-labourers  in  the  arduous  work, 
he  with  their  assistance  brought  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  renounce  their 
subjection  to  pontifical  domination.  Yet 
Zwingli  proceeded  in  a  different  way  from 
Luther;  for  he  did  not  uniformly  oppose 
the  employment  of  force  against  the  perti- 
nacious defenders  of  the  old  superstitions, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  conceded  to  magis- 
trates more  authority  in  religious  matters 
than  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion.1 But  in  general  he  was  an  upright 
man,  and  his  intentions  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise. 

12.  We  now  return  to  Luther.     While 
Miltitz  was  negotiating  with  him  for  a  peace, 

in  the  canton  should  inculcate  any  doctrine  hut  what 
he  could  prove  from  the  Scriptures.  The  next  year, 
1524,  the  council  of  Zurich  reformed  the  public  worship 
according  the  advice  of  Zwingli.  Thus  the  reforma- 
tion of  that  canton  was  now  completed.  Zwingli 
continued  to  guide  his  flock,  and  to  lend  aid  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  church,  till  the  month  of  Oct. 
1531  ;  when  a  Catholic  force  from  the  popish  cantons 
marched  against  Zurich,  and  Zwingli,  according  to 
the  usage  of  his  country,  bore  the  standard  amid  the 
citizens  who  attempted  to  repel  them.  The  enemy 
were  victorious,  and  Zwingli  was  slain  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  and  his  body  cut  to  pieces 
and  burned  to  ashes.  See  the  writers  before  referred 
to,  particularly  Hottinger,  Gerdes,  and  Schroeckh; 
also  the  article  Zwingli,  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia. — His 
works  were  printed,  Zurich,  1544  -45,  4  vols.  foi. — Mur. 
[In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  this  note  on  the  Swiss  reformation,  the  following 
may  be  added :  The  continuation  of  Ruchat,  Hist, 
de  la  Reform,  mentioned  in  note  3,  page  5G2;  Wirz, 
Neuere  Helvetische  Kirchenges.  continued  by  Kirch- 
hofer,  Zur.  1813 — 19,  2  vols.;  Hess,  Ursprung,  Gang, 
u.  Folgen  der  in  Zurich  Glaubensverbesserung,  &c. 
Zur.  1819,  4to.  There  are  several  lives  of  Zwingli. 
One  by  Hess  in  French,  translated  into  English  by 
Lucy  Aikin,  Lond.  1812.  A  much  better  one  by 
Schuler,  entitled,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  Geschichte  seiner 
Bildwng  zum  Rcformator  des  Vaterlandes,  Leip.  1818. 
The  same  writer,  a  Swiss  pastor,  in  connexion  with 
Professor  J.  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  have  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of  Zwin- 
gli's  works,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  at 
Zurich  in  1829  and  the  eighth  or  last  volume  in  1843. 
The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Latin  letters  of 
Zwingli,  with  those  addressed  to  him  by  his  corres- 
pondents, arranged  chronologically ;  but  they  are  not 
edited  with  the  same  care  as  those  of  Luther  or 
Melancthon.  M.  Kirchhofer,  mentioned  above  as  the 
continuator  of  Wirz's  history,  has  published  lives  of 
the  following  Swiss  reformers ;  Bertold  Holier,  oder 
die  Reformation  von  Bern,  Zur.  1828;  Das  Lelcn  W. 
Farells  aits  den  Quellen  bearbaitet,  Zur  1831  —  33,  2  vols, 
translated  and  abridged  bv  the  London  Tract  Society,  in 
one  volume,  12mo.  Lond.  183G.  To  these  biographies 
of  German  Swiss  Reformers  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing, which  supplies  a  long  felt  want  in  that  department ; 
Herzog,  Das  Ltben  Johannes  ()<kolampads  und  die 
Reformation  der  Kirche  zu  Basel.  Basil,  1843,  2  vols. 
We  still  want  a  complete  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  this  eminent  reformer,  who  was  not  inferior  to  any 
of  his  contemporaries  tliough  much  less  known.  The 
Reformers  in  French  Switzerland  will  be  noticed  after- 
wards.— R. 

1  This  charge  against  Zwingli  in  both  parts  of  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  groundless.  See  Gerdes,  Hist. 
ii'ljorm.  torn.  i.  p.  287,  Supplementa. — Mur 


and  with  some  prospect  of  success,  John 
Eck  burning  with  rage  after  the  debate  at 
Leipsic,  hurried  away  to  Rome  in  order  to 
hasten  his  destruction.  Taking  as  asso- 
ciates the  most  powerful  Dominicans  in  the 
pontifical  court,  and  particularly  their  two 
first  men,  Cajetan  and  Prierias,  he  pressed 
Leo  to  excommunicate  Luther  forthwith. 
For  the  Dominicans  most  eagerly  thirsted 
to  avenge  the  very  great  injury  which  they 
conceived  Luther  had  done  to  their  whole 
order,  first  in  the  person  of  their  brother 
Tetzel  and  then  in  that  of  Cajetan.  Over- 
come by  their  importunate  applications  and 
by  those  of  their  friends  and  abettors,  Lgo 
X.  most  imprudently  issued  the  first  bull 
against  Luther  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520, 
in  which  forty-one  of  his  tenets  were  con- 
demned, his  writings  adjudged  to  the 
flames,  and  he  was  commanded  to  confess 
his  faults  within  sixty  days  and  implore  the 
clemency  of  the  pontiff,  or  be  cast  out  of 
the  church.2 

13.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  this  firc.t 
sentence  of  the  pontiff,  he  consulted  for  Lis 
own  safety  by  renewing  his  appeal  from  the 
pontiff  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  future 
council.  And  foreseeing  that  this  appeal 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  at  Home, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  pontiff  was  elapsed  he  would  be  excom- 
municated by  another  bull,  he  soon  formed 
the  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  Romish 
church  before  he  should  be  excommunicated 
by  the  new  rescript  of  the  pontiff.  In  order 
to  proclaim  this  secession  from  the  Romish 
community  by  a  public  act,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1520,  he  caused  a  fire  to  be 
kindled  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators, 
committed  to  the  flames  the  bull  issued 
against  him  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
pontifical  canon  law.     By  this  act  he  pub- 


2  The  friends  of  the  pontiffs  confess  that  Leo  erred 
greatly  in  this  matter.  See  Mayer's  Diss,  de  Pontfficiis 
Leoiiis  X.  processum  adversus  Lutherum  Tmprobanti- 
bus,  which  is  a  part  of  the  work  he  published  at  Hamburg, 
1G98,  4to,  with  the  following  title:  Ecclesia  Romana 
Reformations  Luther  ance  1'atrona  et  Cliens.  And  there 
were  at  that  time  many  wise  and  circumspect  persons 
at  Rome  who  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  avow  their 
disapprobation  of  the  violent  counsels  of  Eckius  and  ihc 
Dominicans,  and  who  wished  to  wait  for  the  issue  of 
Miltitz's  embassy.  [See  Riederer's  Nachrichten  zur 
Kirchen-  Geleltrten-und  Buchergeschiehte,  Stuck  ii.  n. 
18,  p.  178,  where  there  is  an  anonymous  letter  from 
Rome  to  Pirkheimer,  saying :  Scias  neminem  Romce 
esse,  si  saltern  sapiat,  qui  non  certo  certius  sciat  et  cog- 
noscat,  Martinum  in  pluribus  veritatem  dicerc,  verum 
boni  ob  tyrannidis  metum  dissimulant,  mali  vero,  quia 
veritatem  audire  coguntur,  insaniunt.  Inde  illorum 
oritur  indignatio  pariter  et  metws ;  valde  enim  timent, 
ne  res  latius  serpat.  Hue  causa  fuit,  cur  bulla  tarn  atrox 
emanaverit,  multis  bonis  et  prudentibus  viris  reclaniai:- 
tilms,  qui  suadebant  maturius  consulendum,  et  Martino 
potius  modestia  et  rationibus  quam  detestationibus 
occurrendum  esse,  hoc  enim  deceit1  mansuetudinem, 
ill  ml  vero  tyrannidem  sapere,  et  rem  mali  exempli 
videri. — Schl, 
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licly  signified  that  he  would  be  no  longer  a 
subject  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  second  decree  which  was 
daily  expected  from  Rome,  would  be  nuga- 
tory. For  whoever  publicly  burns  the 
statute-book  of  his  prince,  protests  by  so 
doing  that  he  will  no  longer  respect  and 
obey  his  authority ;  and  one  who  has  ex- 
cluded himself  from  any  society  cannot 
afterwards  be  cast  out  of  it.  I  must  suppose 
that  Luther  acted  in  this  matter  with  the 
advice  of  the  jurists.  Luther  withdrew 
however  only  from  the  Romish  church 
which  looks  upon  the  pontiff  as  infallible, 
and  not  from  the  church  universal,  the 
sentence  of  which  pronounced  in  a  legitimate 
and  free  council  he  did  not  refuse  to  obey. 
And  this  circumstance  will  show  why  wise 
men  among  the  papists  who  were  attached 
to  the  liberties  of  Germany,  looked  upon 
this  bold  act  of  Luther  without  offence.1 
Before  one  month  after  this  heroic  deed  of 
Luther  had  elapsed,  on  the  4th  day  of 
January,  1521,  the  second  bull  of  Leo 
against  Luther  was  issued,  in  which  he  was 
expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church  for  having  contemned  the  authority 
of  the  pontiff.2 

14.  When  these  severe  bulls  had  been 
issued  against  the  person  and  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  his  friends,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  attempt  to  found  a  new 
church  opposed  to  that  of  Rome,  and  to 
establish  a  system  of  doctrine  consonant  to 
the  holy  Scriptures.  For,  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  dominion  of  his  most  cruel 
enemy,  would  have  been  madness  ;  and  to 
return  again  contrary  to  the  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  to  the  errors  he  had  opposed 
and  rejected,  would  have  been  base  and 


1  Some  modern  jurists,  as  Schlegel  tells  us,  have 
condemned  this  act  of  Luther  as  being  a  treasonable  act 
against  the  established  laws  of  the  land.  But  it  was 
not  so  in  that  age.  For  the  canon  law  contained 
enactments  only  of  the  pope3  and  councils,  with  which 
the  civil  powers  were  supposed  to  have  no  concern.  It 
vras  the  statute-book  of  a  foreign  and  spiritual  sove- 
reign, who  claimed  jurisdiction  equally  over  the  tem- 
poral sovereigns  of  Germany  and  over  their  subjects. 
To  burn  this  book  therefore  was  treason  against  that 
foreign  sovereign  the  pope ;  but  not  so  against  the 
temporal  sovereigns  of  Germany.  Luther's  motives  for 
this  aot  lie  himself  stated  in  a  tract  on  the  subject. 
Among  them  were  these — first,  that  his  enemies  had 
burned  tna  books  and  he  must  burn  theirs  in  order  to 
deter  the  people  from  reverencing  then?  and  being  led 
astray  by  them  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  found  thirty 
abominable  assertions  in  the  canon  law,  which  rendered 

the  booh  worthy  of  the  Bamec—  Mur. 
*  Both  theee  bulls  are  la  the  BuUarrum  [ed.  Cherub. 

Luxemb.  171-',  torn.  i.  p.  810,  &0.  p.  'ill,  \e.  .Jtfur.] 
and  al-o  in  Pfalfl  lli^lm-.    Thiol.   Liter,   torn.   ii.  p.  42, 

&c.  [The  excommunicating  bull  was  an  attack  upon 
the  rtgbta  of  the  German  eharohee.  For  Luther  had 
appealed  to  an  eecleetaetioal  counoil,  and  in  oonaequence 

ot  this  appeal  the  pope  could  no  Longer  have  jurisdiction 
of  the    case.      Hence   the    nuinl>er   of    Lather*!   friends 

Increased  the  more  alter  the  pnblloatloa  of  this  butt,   - 

Sch(. 


dishonest.  From  this  time  therefore  he 
searched  for  the  truth  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  not  only  revised  and  confirmed 
more  carefully  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  already  advanced,  but  likewise  boldly 
attacked  the  very  citadel  of  the  pontifical 
authority  and  shook  it  to  its  foundation. 
In  his  heroic  enterprise  he  had  the  aid  of 
other  excellent  men  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  doctors  at  Wit- 
temberg  who  joined  his  party,  and  espe- 
cially of  Philip  Melancthon.  And  as  the 
fame  of  Luther's  wisdom  and  heroism  and 
the  great  learning  of  Melancthw,  drew  a 
vast  number  of  young  men  to  Wittemberg, 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were 
spread  with  amazing  rapidity  through 
various  nations.3 

15.  In  the  mean  time  [January  12th, 
1519]  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  died,  and 
his  grandson  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  was 
elected  his  successor  on  the  28th  of  July, 
a.d.  1519.  LeoX.  accordingly  reminded  the 
new  emperor  of  the  office  he  had  assumed 
of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  and 
called  upon  him  to  inflict  due  punishment 
upon  that  rebellious  member  of  the  church 
Martin  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  Fre- 
derick the  Wise  of  Saxony  counselled  him 
not  to  proceed  rashly  and  improperly 
against  Luther,  but  to  conduct  the  whole 
business  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
manic  churches  and  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Charles  was  under  greater  obligations  to 
Frederick  than  to  any  other  of  the  German 
princes.  For  it  was  principally  by  his 
efforts  and  zeal  that  Charles  had  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity,  in  preference  to  his 
very  potent  rival  Francis  I.  king  of  France.* 
In  order  therefore  to  gratify  both  this  friend 
(to  whom  he  owed  everything)  and  likewise 
the  pontiff,  he  determined  to  give  Luther  a 
hearing  before  the  diet  to  be  assembled  at 
Worms,  prior  to  the  passing  of  any  decree 
against  him.  It  mav  seem  strange  and 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law,  for  an  eccle- 
siastical cause  to  be  discussed  and  subjected 
to  examination  before  a  diet.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  as  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  some  of  the  abbots  had  seats 
among  the  prince;:,  those  Germanic  diets 
wore  at  the  same  time  provincial  councils 
of  the  German  nation,  to  which,  according 

3  On  the  rapid  progress  of  tho  Reformation  In  <mi 
many  Gevdea  treats   particularly  In  his  Hist. 
tom.  ii.  ;  also  (Jrosch,  in  his  Vertheidigunq  rf<  t 
gaMtchen  Kirche  tregen  Arnold,  p.   1  ■"><>,  &c. 

*  Daring  the  si*  months  of  the  Interregnum,  Frede- 
rick had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Germanic  empir  '.  had 
r.  in  ed  the  Imperial  crown  eflered  to  bimeelf,  and  had 

greatly  exerted  bimeelf  tO  secure  the  election  of  I 

Mm.     [On  all  theee  politico-religious  incidei 

.tUl'.ietoi  n  information  is  in  Banko'l  lli>: 

Rejbrmatum,     /<' 
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to  ancient  canon  law,  the  trial  of  such 
causes  as  that  of  Luther  properly  belonged. 
16.  Luther  therefore  appeared  at  Worms, 
protected  by  a  safe  conduct  from  the  em- 
peror, and  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April 
boldly  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  diet. 
Being  called  upon  and  admonished  to  re- 
nounce the  opinions  he  had  hitherto  de- 
fended, and  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
pope,  he  replied  with  great  constancy  that 
he  would  never  do  so,  unless  first  convinced 
of  error  by  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  from  sound  reason.  And  as  neither 
promises  nor  menaces  could  move  him  from 
his  purpose,  he  obtained  indeed  from  the 
emperor  the  liberty  of  returning  home  un- 
molested, but  after  his  departure  on  the 
27th  of  May,  by  the  joint  voices  of  the 
emperor  and  the  princes,  he  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  proscribed  and  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  the  Roman- Germanic  empire. 
His  prince  Frederic  foreseeing  this  storm, 
caused  him  to  be  intercepted  on  his  return 
near  Eisenach  by  persons  in  disguise,  and 
to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg 
(perhaps  with  the  privity  of  the  emperor)  ; 
and  in  that  castle,  which  he  called  his  Pat- 
mos,  he  lay  concealed  ten  months,  beguiling 
the  time  very  profitably  with  writing  and 
study. 1 


1  See  the  writers  mentioned  by  Fabricins,  Centifo- 
tium  Luthera7ium,  par.  i.  cap.  xliii.  p.  79 — 84,  and  par. 
ii.  p.  503,  &c.  [This  journey  to  Worms  was  a  very 
perilous  undertaking  for  Luthc-r.  His  friends  advised 
him  not  to  go  ;  and  even  the  electoral  prince,  his  sove- 
reign, did  not  allow  him  to  go  till  he  had  obtained  for 
him  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor.  This  safe  con- 
duct however  would  have  afforded  him  no  protection 
against  the  operations  of  the  papal  bulls  and  the  snares 
of  his  enemies,  if  the  high-minded  emperor  had  been 
willing  to  listen  to  those  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the 
inhuman  and  unchristian  maxim,  that  a  man  is  not  to 
keep  his  promise  to  a  heretic.  But  the  emperor  had 
nobler  views  ;  and  Luther  himself  was  so  unshaken, 
that  he  would  let  nothing  deter  him  from  the  journey; 
so  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  territory  of  "Worms  and 
some  persons  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Spalatin  warned 
him  of  his  danger,  he  replied  that  he  would  go  thither, 
if  there  were  as  many  devils  there  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of 
Iheir  houses.  [See  the  exact  expression  in  Ranke's 
Hi  t.  of  the  Reform,  v.  i.  p.  533. — R.]  He  therefore 
proceeded  fearlessly  to  Worms,  and  when  there  showed 
indescribable  fortitude.  He  was  conducted  in  his 
monkish  dress  from  his  lodgings  to  the  assembled  diet, 
by  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  Von  Pappcnhehn  ;  and 
two  questions  were  now  put  to  him  by  the  official  of 
the  archbishop  of  Treves,  namely,  whether  he  acknow- 
I  those  books  which  were  laid  upon  a  bench 
before  him,  to  be  his  productions ;  and  whether  he 
would  recall  the  opinions  contained  in  them.  To  the 
first  question,  Luther  was  on  the  point  of  answering 
at  once  affirmatively  ;  but  Dr.  Jerome  Schurf,  a  jurist  of 
"Wittemberg  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his 
counsellor,  reminded  him  that  he  should  first  ascertain 
whether  there  were  not  some  books  among  them  that 
were  not  his.  So  he  heard  the  titles  read  over ;  and 
then  answered  to  the  first  question,  Yes.  But  to  the 
second  question,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  counsellor,  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  till  the  next  day  to  consider 
of  his  answer.  The  following  day  he  appeared,  and 
the  question  being  repeated  he  answered  by  making 
distinctions.  Some  of  his  writings,  he  said,  treated  of 
a  Christian's  faith  and  Hie,  others  were  directed  against 
the  papacy,  and  others  against  private  individuals  who 


17  From  this  his  Patmos  Luther  returned 
to  Wittemberg  in  the  month  of  March,  1 522, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
elector  Frederic ;  being  influenced  by  the 
commotions  which,  he  was  informed,  Carl- 
stadt  and  others  were  exciting,  hurtful  to 
religion  and  the  commonwealth.  For  in 
Luther's  absence  Andrew  Carlstadt  a  doctor 
of  Wittemberg,  a  man  of  learning  and  not 
ignorant  of  the  truth,  whom  the  pontiff  at 
the  instigation  of  Eck  had  excommunicated 
in  conjunction  with  Luther,  but  a  man  of 
precipitancy  and  prone  to  an  excess  of 
ardour,  had  begun  to  destroy  images  and 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fanatical 
sect  wb.o  in  several  places  greatly  abused, 


defended  the  Romish  tyranny  and  assailed  his  holy 
doctrines.  As  for  the  first,  he  could  not  renounce 
them,  because  even  his  enemies  admitted  that  they 
contained  much  good  matter  ;  nor  could  he  renounce 
the  second,  because  that  would  be  lending  support  to 
the  papal  tyranny;  in  those  of  the  third  class,  he  freely 
acknowledged  that  he  had  often  been  too  vehement;  ' 
yet  he  could  not  at  once  renounce  them,  unless  it  were 
first  shown  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  As  the  official 
now  demanded  of  him  a  categorical  answer,  whether 
he  would  renounce,  or  not ;  he  replied,  that  he  could 
not,  unless  he  was  first  convicted  of  error  either  by 
Scripture  or  by  reason.  And  the  official  alleging  that 
he  must  have  erred,  because  he  had  contradicted  the 
pope  and  the  councils  ;  he  answered :  The  pope  and 
ecclesiastical  councils  have  cften  erred  and  have  con- 
tradicted themselves.  He  at  last  closed  with  this  de- 
claration— Here  I  stand ;  I  can  say  no  more ;  God  help 
me.  Amen.  After  this,  Luther  appeared  no  more 
before  the  diet ;  but  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  in- 
formed that  as  he  would  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
church,  the  emperor  would  do  as  law  required ;  he 
must  however  repair  to  his  usual  residence  within 
twenty-one  days.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  the  bill  of 
outlawry  was  drawn  up  against  him  ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished a  few  days  after  his  departure.  [Pallavicini 
says,  Hist,  concil.  Trident,  lib.  i.  c.  xxviii.  sec.  vii.  that 
the  bill  was  drawn  up  May  25tb,  and  signed  May  26th, 
but  dated  back  to  May  8th.  The  reason  it  was  said 
was,  that  the  bill  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the  diet 
and  when  many  of  the  members  had  retired,  and  it  was 
wished  to  disguise  that  fact. — 3  fur.]  By  virtue  of  this 
bill,  after  the  twenty-one  days  of  the  safe  conduct  ex- 
pired, no  man  might  harbour  or  conceal  Luther  on 
pain  of  treason  ;  but  whosoever  might  find  him  in  any 
place,  was  to  apprehend  him  and  deliver  him  up  to 
the  emperor ;  and  all  his  adherents  were  to  be  seized 
in  the  public  streets,  imprisoned,  and  stripped  of  all 
their  goods.  This  arbitrary  decree  of  the  emperor 
contravened  all  the  laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  German  churches.  For  it  required  a 
man  to  renounce  what  he  was  not  convinced  was 
wrong  ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  condemned  him  against  an  intervening  ap- 
peal to  a  council.  This  bill  of  outlawry  however  pro- 
duced very  little  effect ;  and  indeed  the  emperor  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  earnest  in  respect  to  it. 
For  although  the  perplexed  state  of  his  affairs,  the 
political  movements  of  Europe,  and  the  internal  dis- 
quietude cf  his  private  territories,  might  call  his  atten- 
tion to  very  different  subjects  from  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
Luther  could  safely  return  to  Wittemberg.  and  there 
preach,  and  write,  and  teach,  if  the  emperor  did  earn- 
estly wish  to  give  him  trouble.  Nay,  he  might  easily 
have  discovered  his  retreat  at  the  Wartburg.  But 
probably  the  emperor  took  no  pains  to  discover  him.  in 
order  to  avoid  collision  either  with  the  pontiff  or  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  At  the  Wartburg  Luther  prosecuted 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  com- 
menced his  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
expounded  some  portions  of  the  Bible,  composed  his 
Postills,  and  some  other  works. —  Scht. 
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as  usual,  the  dawning  of  liberty.1  He 
therefore  first  energetically  repressed  the 
impetuosity  of  this  man,  wisely  declaring 
that  errors  must  first  be  extirpated  from 
people's  minds,  before  the  objects  of  those 
errors  can  be  advantageously  removed. 
And  to  establish  this  principle  by  facts  and 
by  his  own  example,  inviting  certain  learned 
men  to  aid  him,  he  proceeded  gradually  to 
perfect  and  to  finish  the  German  translation 
of  the  Bible  which  he  had  commenced.2 


i  Andrew  Bodenstein,  born  at  Carlstadt  in  Franco- 
nia  and  hence  called  in  Latin  Carolostadius,  was  a 
doctor  of  biblical  learning,  a  canon,  and  archdeacon 
of  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg,  and  profes- 
sor of  the  university  there.  He  supported  Luther  in 
the  work  of  reformation,  as  appears  from  the  history 
of  the  conference  at  Leipsic,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  him,  and  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  his  writings. 
But  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  effecting  the  reforma- 
tion, these  two  men  had  very  different  views.  Carlstadt 
would  have  the  abuses  of  popery  abolished  at  once,  but 
Luther  preferred  a  gradual  process.  The  monks  of 
Luther's  fraternity  at  Wittemberg,  the  Augustinians, 
had,  during  his  absence,  begun  to  reform  their  monas- 
tery and  to  abolish  the  mass  ;  and  they  now  wished  to 
effect  the  same  reform  in  the  city.  But  the  court  were 
afraid  lest  it  should  give  offence  both  to  other  princes 
and  cities  and  also  to  the  citizens  themselves  ;  and  the 
elector  therefore  called  for  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sors at  Wittemberg.  Their  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  mass  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  court. 
Luther,  whose  opinion  was  also  asked,  assumed  the 
rational  principle,  that  the  reformation  should  com- 
mence not  with  the  pictures  nor  with  other  external 
things,  among  which  he  accounted  the  mass,  but  with 
the  understandings  of  the  people  ;  and  to  his  opinion 
all  the  professors  now  subscribed,  except  only  Carl- 
stadt. He  gathered  around  him  the  common  people  ; 
and  a3  soon  as  he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  he 
broke  out,  and  with  a  throng  of  enthusiastic  followers 
rushed  into  the  cathedral  church,  destroyed  the  pictures 
and  the  altar,  and  hindered  the  clergy  from  any  longer 
saying  mass.  Melancthon  was  too  timid  to  control 
this  uproar.  Luther  therefore  came  forward,  preached 
against  these  violent  innovations,  and  restored  tran- 
quillity. From  that  time  onward,  there  was  a  coldness 
between  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  which  at  length  broke 
out  into  hostilities  that  were  no  honour  to  either  of 
them.— Srhi.  [Luther  has  been  taxed  with  opposing 
Carlstadt  from  motives  of  ambition,  or  from  unwil- 
lingness that  another  should  take  the  lead  in  anything. 
And  this  censure  is  repeated  by  Madame,  Bower,  &o. 
But  Seckendorf  (Historia  Luther  anismi,  lib.  i.  sec. 
cx.xi.  p.  197,  198),  seems  to  have  confuted  the  charge; 
which  has  no  support  except  a  single  sentence  in  one 
of  Luther's  letters,  in  which  he  charges  Carlstadt  with 
wishing  to  be  foremost ;  a  charge,  which  Melancthon 
advanced  in  quite  as  strong  terms.  For  an  account  of 
Carlstadt  prior  to  1522,  see  Gerdes,  Miscillan.  Groining. 
tom.  i.  p.  1,  &c. — Mur.  [Gerdes's  work  is  entitled, 
Scrinium  Antiquarium  rive  Miscellanea  Groningana, 
in  4  vols.  4to,  and  contains  a  number  of  important 
papers.  In  the  4th  vol.  p.  221,  &c.  Gerdes  has  also 
collected   fifty-one   letters   of  Carlstadt  addrest  d    to 

mm  between  the  years  1516  and  1521,  which  throw 
further  light  on  his  character.  —  R. 

8  A  bistorj  of  Luther's  German  translation  of  the 

Scriptures,  v.  blch  contribufc  '1  more  than  anything 
else  to  establish  the  Lutheran  church,  was  published 
by  Slayer,  [Iambi  1701,  4to.  A  much  roller  history 
was  long  expected  from  Kraft,  than  whom  no  one 
laboured  upon  the  subject  with  great  ilduity, 

and  success,  during  its.     Hut   a  premature 

death  frustrated  our  ezpeel  I  ibricius, 

Centifotium  Lutheranvm,  par.  i  p.  l  it.  ftc.  and  par  U. 
p.  '.it.  ftc.      [What  Kraft  wt  i  by  ■  pre- 

mature death   from  accomplishing,   has   since  i>«n 
iiii.  in  bis  Historu   dt  r  teutchen  BibeU 

etxung  Luther* ;  which  was  published  with  notes 
I .    •         Dalle,    1772,    4to;    and    Gil  //    ' 


The  event  confirmed  the  excellence  of  his 
plan,  for  the  parts  of  this  work  being  suc- 
cessively published  and  circulated,  the  roots 
of  inveterate  errors  were  soon  extirpated 
from  the  minds  of  vast  numbers. 

18.  In  the  mean  time  Leo  X.  died,  a.d. 
1522.  Hadrian  VI.  of  Utrecht  succeeded 
him  by  the  aid  of  Charles  V.  whose  tutor 
he  had  been.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and 
so  ingenuous  as  to  confess  that  the  Christian 
church  laboured  under  ruinous  maladies, 
and  to  promise  readily  that  he  would  cor- 
rect them.3  By  Francis  Chieregato,  his 
legate  to  the  diet  of  Xuremberg  a.d.  1522 
and  onward,  he  indeed  earnestly  intreated 
that  the  punishment  decreed  against  Luther 
and  his  adherents  by  the  edict  of  "Worms 
might  no  longer  be  delayed;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  showed  himself  ready  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  which  had  armed  so  great  an 
enemy  against  the  church.  The  German 
princes,  deeming  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity while  the  emperor  was  absent  in 
Spain,  demanded  a  free  council,  which 
should  be  held  in  Germany  and  should  de- 
liberate in  the  ancient  manner  on  a  general 
reformation  of  the  church.  They  also  ex- 
hibited a  list  of  one  hundred  grievances  of 
which  the  Germans  complained  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  Romish  court ;  and  they  passed 
a  decree  forbidding  any  further  innovations 
in  religious  matters,  till  the  council  should 


Nachricht  von  dieser   Eibeliihersetzuvg,    published  bv 
Reiderer,  Altdorf,  1771,  8vo.—  Sc/il. 

3  See  Burmann's  Hadrianus  VI.  rive  Analecta 
historica  de  Hadriano  VI.  Papa  Romano;  Utrecht, 
1727,  4to.  [This  is  a  collection  of  historical  papers 
relating  to  the  life  of  this  pope.  Hadrian  was  of  hum- 
ble parentage,  but  of  great  attainments  in  scholastic 
theology ;  and  therefore  had  long  filled  the  office  of  a 
professor  at  Louvain.  He  had  a  natural  aversion  to 
pomp,  extravagance,  and  luxury,  and  a  very  upright 
disposition.  He  therefore  did  not  grasp  the  fire  and 
sword  in  order  to  still  the  complaints  of  the  Germans, 
but  commenced  with  the  reformation  of  his  own  court, 
curtailed  his  own  tabic,  dismissed  all  superfluous  ser- 
vants, and  required  of  the  cardinals  a  more  retired 
life,  and  retrenchment  in  their  expenses.  But  this  was 
so  displeasing  to  the  Romans  that  they  not  only  lam- 
pooned him  much  during  his  lifetime,  but  spoke  very 
ill  of  him  after  his  death.  Indeed  it  has  been  suspected 
that  they  were  instrumental  to  his  death.  So  grati- 
fying to  the  Romish  populace  was  his  decease,  that  the 
night  after  it  took  place  the  front  door  of  his  principal 
physician  was  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  sur- 
mounted with  the  inscription  —  For  the  deliverer  of 
his  country. —  Scltl.  [This  pontiff  was  deeply  sensible 
of  vast  corruption  in  the  Romish  church,  and  be  was 
sincerely  resolved  to  reform  it  as  fa-t  as  possible.  In 
his  instructions  to  his  legate  to  the  diet  of  Nuremtx  rg 
a  i).  1522,  he  authorized  him  to  say:  Scimusinhacsancl  i 
sede  aliquot  jam  annis  multa  abominanda  roisse,  abusus 
in  spii  itualibus,  excessus  in  mandatis,  el  omnia  denique 
in  pern  rsum  mutata.  Nee  mirum  si  ssgritudo  ■  capita 
in  membra  a  Minimis  pontiflcibus  In  alio 
prselatos  descenderit.  Omnes  nos  the  pn  I 
de  lastii  I  d<  cllnavimus,  unui  pu  qu  In  vi  ■ 
rait  Jam  din,  qui  faceret  bonum,  non  roit  usqi 
uiiuii).  Sue  Raynald' 
sec.  70.— Mur.  [Set  Rank 
of  Adrian's  character,  and 

bj  which  t,  ss  surrounded,  in  bi~  History  qf 
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decide  what  ought  to  be  done.1  For  so 
long  as  the  princes  of  Germany  were  igno- 
rant of  the  plans  under  consideration  in 
Saxony  for  establishing  a  new  church  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Home,  they  were  pretty 
well  united  in  opposing  the  pontifical  power, 
which  they  all  felt  to  be  excessive ;  nor  were 
they  much  troubled  about  Luther's  contro- 
versy with  the  pontiff,  which  they  regarded 
merely  as  a  private  affair. 

1 9.  The  honest  pontiff  Hadrian,  after  a 
short  reign  [of  two  years  and  eight  months], 
died  [September  24th]  in  the  year  1523; 
and  was  succeeded,  on  the  1 9ih  of  November, 
by  Clement  VII.  a  man  less  ingenuous  and 
open  hearted.2  By  another  legate  Lorenzo 
Campeggi  in  the  same  diet  a.d.  1524,  Cle- 
ment censured  immoderately  the  lenity  of 
the  princes  in  tolerating  Luther,  at  the 
same  time  craftily  suppressing  all  notice  of 
the  promise  of  a  reformation  made  by  Ha- 
drian. The  emperor  seconded  the  demands 
of  Campeggi,  requiring  by  his  minister  that 
the  decree  of  Worms  should  be  confirmed. 
Overcome  by  these  remonstrances,  the  prin- 
ces changed  indeed  the  language  of  the 
decree,  but  in  reality  corroborated  it.  For 
they  engaged  to  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms 
to  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  at  the 
same  time  renewed  their  demand  for  a 
council,  and  referred  all  other  questions  to 
the  next  diet  to  be  held  at  Spire.  After 
the  diet  the  pontifical  legate  retired  with  a 
number  of  the  princes,  most  of  whom  were 
bishops,  to  Ratisbon;  and  from  them  he 
obtained  a  promise,  that  they  would  enforce 
the  edict  of  Worms  in  their  territories. 

20.  While  the  religious  reformation  by 
Luther  was  thus  daily  gathering  strength 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  two  very 
serious  evils  arose  to  retard  its  progress, 
the  one  internal  and  the  other  external. 
Among  those  whom  the  Romish  bishop  had 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  his  com- 
munity, a  pernicious  controversy  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  arc  present  in  the  sacred  supper, 
produced  very  great  disunion.  Luther  and 
his  adherents,  while  they  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Romish  school  that  the  bread  and 


1  See  Gcorgius,  Gravamina  Germanoritm  adversus 
sedem  Roman,  lib.  ii.  p.  327.  [The  Gravamina  are  also 
inserted  in  Flacius,   Catalogue  Testium  writatit,  No. 

m.—schj. 

"2  See  Ziegler's  Historia  dementis  VII.  in  Schel- 
horn's  Amamitatcs  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  210,  Sec. 
[Clement  VII.  was  a  kind  of  Leo  X.  and  was  pre- 
viously called  Julius  de  Mcdicis.  He  was  of  a  very 
nt  spirit  from  Hadrian,  was  crafty  and  faithless, 
and  made  it  his  great  aim  through  his  whole  reign  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  pontifical  chair.  He  there- 
fore took  all  pains  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  regard  to  a  general  council  for  reforming  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  court.  See  Walch's  Hist,  ier 
J.i'.mischcn  1'apste,  379,  &c. — Schl.  [Sec  also  Rankes 
Hist,  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  v.  i.  p.  98.— ii. 


wine  are  transmuted  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  yet  maintained  that  persons 
coming  to  the  sacred  supper  participated 
truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  together  with 
the  bread  and  the  wine.3  His  colleague 
Carlstadt  held  a  different  opinion.4  And 
after  him,  Ulrich  Zwingli  much  more  fully 
and  Ingeniously  maintained  in  his  publi- 
cations that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
are  not  present  in  the  holy  supper,  but  that 
the  bread  and  the  wine  are  merely  symbols 
or  emblems,  by  which  people  should  be 
excited  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  blessings  resulting  to  us  from  it.5 


3  Luther  denied  transubstantiation,  that  is1,  a  trans- 
mutation of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 'wine  into 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ ;  yet  he  held  consubstan- 
tiation,  that  is,  a  real  and  corporeal  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in,  under,  or  along  v.  ith.  the 
bread  and  wine ;  so  that  the  sacramental  subtances 
after  consecration,  became  each  of  them  twofold ; 
namely,  the  bread  became  both  bread  and  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  became  both  wine  and  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Sometimes  however  he  represented  the 
union  of  the  two  subtances  in  each  element  as  con- 
stituting but  one  substance,  just  as  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  still  constituted 
but  one  person.  The  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  was  an 
obvious  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  and  oue  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit.  See  Hospinian's  Historia 
Sacramentaria,  par.  ii.  p.  5,  Sec—  Mur. 

4  Carlstadt  supposed  that  when  Christ  said,  This 
is  my  body,  he  pointed  to  his  body  ;  so  that  the  affir- 
mation related  solely  to  his  real  body  and  net  to  the 
sacramental  bread.  His  toes  charged  him  with  deny- 
ing any  kind  of  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
even  a  spiritual  or  sacramental  presence.  See  Hospi- 
nian,  ubi  supra,  p.  50,  &c. — After. 

5  See  Lcescher's  Hist.  Motuurn  inter  Lulheranos  et 
Refonnatos,  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  55  ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  Scultetus,  Annates  Evangelii,  in  Von  der 
Hardt's  Hist.  Literar.  Reformat,  p.  74,  &c.  ;  Hospi- 
nian  [Hist.  Sacrain.  par.  ii.],  and  the  others  among 
the  Reformed,  who  give  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  controversy.  [The  Romish  doctrine 
of  the  real  or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  which  was  brought  into  the  church  princi- 
pally by  the  efforts  of  Taschasius  Radbert  in  the 
ninth  century,  (see  above,  p.  312,  &c),  but  which 
was  warmly  contested  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh 
century,  (see  above,  page  380,  &c),  and  openly  denied 
by  "Wickliffe  in  the  fifteenth  (see  above,  page  498), 
was  too  absurd  not  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Refor- 
mers. -As  early  as  a.d.  1513,  Conrad  Pelican  and 
"Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  in  a  private  interview 
disclosed  to  each  other  their  conviction  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  doctrine.  (See  Gerdes,  Hist.  Reform,  torn.  i. 
p.  113.)  Luther  however  while  he  denied  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  yet  maintained  the  real 
presence  in  the  way  called  censu'ostantiation.  Most 
of  the  other  Reformers,  especially  in  southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  disbelieved  the  real  or  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ,  and  maintained  only  a  spiritual 
presence.  Yet  they  did  net  think  it  expedient  to  write 
or  preach  on  the  subject,  till  the  public  mind  should 
be  ripe  for  such  a  discussion.  Indeed  they  were  not 
fully  settled  in  their  own  minds  what  form  to  give  to 
the  doctrine,  or  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  the 
texts  relied  on  in  proof  of  the  real  presence.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1524,  Zwingli  offered  to  the  senate 
of  Zurich  G7  doctrinal  theses;  In  No.  18  cf  which  he 
declared  the  eucharht  to  be  not  a  sacrifice  (non  esse 
sacrificium),  but  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
once  offered  on  the  cross,  and  a  seal  of  the  redemption 
by  Christ  (sed  sacrificii  in  cruce  scmel  oblati  comme- 
morationem  et  quasi  sigillum  redemptions  per  ( 
turn).  (See  Gerdes,  ubi  supra,  Apr  end.  p. 
These  theses  were  cordially  adopted  by  the  sen: 
Zurich,  and  they  met  the  general  approbation  of  the 
Reformed  in  that  vicinity.     As  early  as  the  year  1321 
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As  this  doctrine  was  embraced  by  nearly 
all  the  Swiss,  and  by  not  a  few  divines 
in  Upper  Germany,  and  as  Luther  and 
his  friends  on  the  other  hand  strenuously 
contended   for   his    doctrine,    a   long  and 


Cornelius  Hone,  a  learned  Dutch  jurist,  in  a  letter 
which  was  privately  circulated,  explicitly  denied  the 
corporeal  presence  and  maintained  that  the  word  is, 
in  the  declaration  of  Christ,  This  is  my  body,  is 
equivalent  to,  represents  or  denotes.  (See  the  Letter, 
in  Gerdes,  uhi  supra,  Append,  p.  228—240.)  This 
letter  Zwingli  first  read  in  1524,  and  approving  of  it 
perfectly  he  the  next  year  caused  it  to  be  published. 
In  the  same  year,  1524,  Zwingli  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  which  he  fully  declares  his  belief  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  merely  emblems  or  representa- 
tives of  Christ'*  body  and  blood ;  but  he  charged  his 
friend  not  to  make  the  letter  public,  lest  it  should  pro- 
duce commotion.  The  letter  however  was  published 
the  next  year.  At  Wittemberg,  Carlstadt  was  the  first 
to  reject  and  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
After  his  rebuke  from  Luther  (for  destroying  the 
altars  and  images  at  Wittemberg  in  1522),  he  retired 
to  Orlamund  not  far  from  Leipsic,  and  there  becoming 
a  parish  minister,  he  inveighed  against  images  and  the 
mass,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
The  people  fell  in  with  his  views  to  the  great  dissatis- 
faction of  the  elector  and  Luther.  Therefore  in  Aug. 
1524,  Luther  was  sent  to  reclaim  the  wandering  people. 
At  Jena  he  declaimed  against  the  innovators  with 
great  warmth.  Carlstadt  was  present,  and  feeling 
himself  injured  by  this  public  attack,  went  to  Luther's 
lodgings  and  complained  of  his  abuse.  Hard  words 
were  used  on  both  sides.  Carlstadt  taxed  Luther 
with  erroneous  doctrine,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
real  presence.  Luther  challenged  him  to  a  public 
controversy  on  the  subject.  Carlstadt  accepted  the 
challenge  ;  but  being  soon  banished  from  Saxony,  and 
retiring  first  to  Strasburg  and  then  to  Basil,  it  was 
from  the  last  of  these  places  he  issued  his  first  publi- 
cation. (See  the  account  of  the  dispute  at  Jena,  in 
Luther's  works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  44G,  &c.  ed.  Jena,  1580.) 
Among  the  tracts  here  published  by  Carlstadt,  one 
was  entitled :  On  the  words  of  Christ,  This  is  my 
body.  He  supposed  Christ  to  have  pointed  to  his  body 
when  he  uttered,  these  words,  and  to  have  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  sacramental  bread  was  an  emblem  of 
his  body.  Luther  now  wrote  to  the  Strasburgers 
against  Carlstadt.  Capito  and  Bucer  both  published 
tracts  on  the  dispute  between  Luther  and  Carlstadt, 
endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  difference  in  doctrine  as 
not  material,  and  to  stop  controversy  on  the  subject. 
But  early  the  next  year,  1525,  Luther  issued  his  full 
and  keen  reply  to  Carlstadt,  entitled,  Against  the 
Heavenly  Prophets,  in  two  parts.  (Ecolampadius, 
Zwingli,  and  others  in  South  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, viewed  Carlstadt  as  substantially  correct  in 
doctrine,  but  not  happy  in  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings: Zwingli  compared  him  to  a  new  recruit  who 
did  not  know  how  to  put  on  his  armour.  And  as  the 
subject  of  the  euchurist  was  now  under  discussion, 
and  the  writings  of  both  Luther  and  Carlstadt  circu- 
lating around  them,  they  deemed  it  proper  to  engage  in 
the  controversy,  and  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  guide 
their  people  to  right  conclusions.  Both  (Ecolampadius 
ii,  therefore,  published  their  views  of  the 
controversy,     [in  November,  1521,  Zwingli  first  pub- 

his  opinion   on   this    cme.stion  in  a  letter  to  a 
parish   priest   Si    Rcutlimjen.— R.]      And    in   March, 
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painful  controversy  commenced  in  the  year 
1524,  which  at  last,  after  many  fruitless 
attempts  at  a  compromise,  produced  a 
lamentable  schism  among  those  who  seceded 
from  the  papal  jurisdiction. 


word  body,  supposing  it  to  be  used  metonymically  for 
memorial  or  emblem  of  my  body.  Bugenhagen  of  Wit- 
temberg, now  wroteagainst  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius, 
and  Zwingli  replied  to  him.  In  the  year  1526,  Brentius 
and  fourteen  other  ministers  of  Swabia  replied  to 
(Ecolampadius,  in  a  work  entitled,  Syngramma  Sue- 
vicum;  which  was  soon  translated  into  German,  and 
published  with  a  harsh  preface  by  Luther.  (Ecolam- 
padius and  Zwingli  both  replied  to  Luther's  preface. 
Luther  now  published  his  sermon  against  the  Enthu- 
siasts, to  which  Zwingli  wrote  two  letters  in  reply. 
Martin  Bucer  also  wrote  to  Brentius  and  the  other 
Swabians,  censuring  their  indiscreet  zeal.  On  the 
other  side,  Bugenhagen  of  Wittemberg  published  a 
letter  against  Zwingli  and  the  Reformed;  to  which 
Zwingli  and  also  Michael  Cellarius  of  Augsburg 
replied.  Conrad  Pellican  and  Leo  Juda  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  Reformed  ;  and  Erasmus,  Bilianus,  and 
Osiander,  on  that  of  the  Lutherans.  In  the  year  1527, 
Zwingli  addressed  a  work  to  Luther  entitled,  A mica 
Exegesis,  id  est,  Expositio  Eucharistice  Negotii.  And 
about  the  same  time  Luther  published  his  very  severe 
German  work,  entitled,  "  That  the  Words  of  Christ, 
'  This  is  my  body,'  still  stand  fast,  against  the 
enthusiastic  spirits."  (Ecolampadius  replied,  and  also 
Zwingli;  the  latter,  in  a  German  work  entitled,  "  That 
the  words  of  Christ,  &c.  will  ever  have  their  ancient 
and  only  meaning,  and  that  M.  Luther,  in  his  last 
work,  has  not  substantiated  his  and  the  pope's  sense." 
In  this  year,  Bugenhagen,  Pirkheimer,  Clichtovius, 
and  bishop  Fisher  of  England,  came  out  against  the  Re- 
formed ;  but  Regiusand  Billicanus  espoused  their  cause. 
In  1523,  Luther  published  his  most  methodical  work 
on  this  subject,  entitled  a  Confession  of  Faith  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper ;  to  which  both  (Ecolampadius 
and  Zwingli  replied  ;  the  latter  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
work,  addressed  to  John  elector  of  Saxony  and  Philip 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  Bucer  also  replied  to  it.  And 
OZcolampadius  wrote  to  Melancthon,  requesting  him 
to  use  efforts  for  moderating  the  hostility  of  the 
Lutherans  towards  the  Reformed,  who  only  claimed 
toleration  and  brotherly  affection.  In  1529,  several 
letters  passed  between  (Ecolampadius  and  Melancthon. 
The  Strasburgers  and  Erasmus  also  exchanged  polemic 
letters  on  the  doctrine.  In  September  of  this  year, 
Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  invited  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  champions  to  a  friendly  conference  at  Mar- 
purg.  The  Lutherans  reluctantly  attended,  being 
resolved  not  to  make  peace  with  those  who  should 
deny  the  real  presence,  and  despairing  of  convincing 
the  Reformed  on  that  subject.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  Justus  Jonas,  from  Saxony,  Andrew  Osiander  of 
Nuremberg,  Brentius  of  Halle  in  Swabia,  and  Stephen 
Agricola  of  Augsburg,  were  present  on  the  side  of  the 
Lutherans.  On  the  side  of  the  Reformed,  Zwingli, 
(Ecolampadius,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  attended  without 
hesitation.  In  the  discussion,  Luther  and  OZcolam- 
padius  were  pitted  against  each  other;  and  also 
Zwingli  and  Melancthon.  They  agreed  perfectly  on 
i  essential  articles  of  faith,  but  could  not  agree 
respecting  the  real  presence.  The  landgrave  wished 
them  nevertheless  to  view  each  other  as  brethren. 
Zwingli  and  his  friends  heartily  consented,  hut  Luther 
refused.  In  November  of  this  year  the  Lutheran 
entered  into  an  alliance,  called  the  league  of  Bmalcald  : 
hot  refused  to  admit  the  Strasburgers  and  the  other 
reformed  cities  and  states  into  it.  In  1530,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Strasburger-.  and  also  Zwingli 
rally  presented  confessions  of  their  faith  to  the  d 
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21.  Unconnected  with  the  Lutheran 
community  there  arose  in  the  year  1525, 
like  a  sudden  tornado,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  seditious  and  delirious  fanatics 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  who  declared 
war  against  the  laws  and  the  magistrates, 
and  spread  rapine,  conflagration,  and 
slaughter  through  the  community.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  furious  rabble  consisted 
of  peasants,  who  were  discontented  under 
the  government  of  their  lords ;  and  hence 
this  calamity  has  been  commonly  called  the 
war  of  the  peasants.1  Yet  it  is  manifest 
there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  various 
descriptions  engaged  in  it ;  some  were  fana- 
tics, others  vicious  and  idle  persons  allured 
by  the  hope  of  living  comfortably  on  the 
fruits  of  other  people's  labour.  This  sedi- 
tion at  its  commencement  was  altogether  of 
a  civil  nature,  as  appears  from  the  paper 
published  by  them;  for  these  peasants  only 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  some  part  of  their 
burdens   and   to   enjoy   greater    freedom. 


the  real  present  ;  and  CEcolampadius  replied  elabo- 
tately  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  In  1531,  Zwingli 
and  CEcolampadius  both  died;  and  the  Reformed, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  these  two  great  men  and 
pressed  with  danger  from  the  papists,  against  whom 
their  Lutheran  brethren  would  not  befriend  them  so 
long  as  they  denied  the  real  presence,  began  to  waver 
and  try  to  swallow  the  Lutheran  creed.  Bucerled  the 
way,  and  the  Strasburgers  followed  him.  The  con- 
troversy subsided  in  a  great  measure.  Yet  the  Swiss 
and  numerous  others  continued  to  deny  the  real  cor- 
poreal presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  It  was 
this  controversy  which  produced  the  division  of  the 
Protestants  into  the  two  great  bodies  of  Lutherans  and 
Reformed.  See,  for  the  facts  here  condensed,  the 
authors  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  and 
Sehroeckh's  Kirchenges.  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  351, 
&c.  and  p.  420,  &c. — Mur.  [See  Itanke's  account  of 
the  commencement  of  this  unhappy  controversy,  Hist. 
of  the  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  88,  &c. ;  of  the  conference  at 
Marpurg,  p.  189,  &c.  ;  and  of  Butzer's  (Bucer's  Ger- 
man name)  attempt  at  reconciliation,  p.  381,  ccc. 
Much  additional  light  is  cast  upon  these  incidents  by 
this  candid  and  philosophic  historian. — 11. 

1  Such  insurrections  of  the  peasants  had  been 
very  common  before  the  time  of  Luther,  as  appears 
from  numerous  examples.  Hence  the  author  of  the 
Chronicon  Danicum,  published  by  Ludewig,  Reli- 
quicc  Manuscriptorum,  torn.  ix.  p.  59,  calls  them  the 
common  evil  (commune  malum).  See  also  p.  SO  and 
133.  This  will  not  appear  strange,  if  it  be  recollected 
that  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  most  places  was 
much  more  insupportable  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
that  the  oppression  of  many  of  the  barons,  prior  to  the 
reformation,  was  really  intolerable.  [In  many  places 
the  peasants  were  treated  as  slaves  or  serfs,  and  bought 
and  sold  with  the  lands  to  which  they  were  attached. 
And  the  landlords,  the  barons,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
priests,  were  generally  disposed  to  oppress  and  grind 
their  tenants  to  the  utmost.  Hence  they  were  perpe- 
tually rebelling  in  one  place  or  another.  Thus  ad. 
1 192,  the  Netherland  peasantry  appeared  in  arms  to 
the  number  of  G,000 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  there 
was  an  insurrection  against  the  abbot  of  Kempton  in 
Swabia.  In  the  bishopric  of  Spire  there  was  another 
in  1503,  and  one  at  "Witter.iberg  in  1514.  The  next 
year  there  was  one  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
which  2,000  peasants  were  slain.  It  spread  into  Hun- 
gary and  some  other  countries,  100  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  butchered  by  the  insurgent-;  and  the 
whole  number  that  perished  on  both  sides  was  esti- 
mated at  70,000.  In  1517  there  was  another  on  the 
borders  of  Austria  and  Croatia.  See  Seckendorfs 
Comment.  De  Lutheranittno,  lib.  ii.  sec.  1.  —  Mur. 


Respecting  religion  there  was  no  great 
dispute.  But  when  the  fanatic  Thomas 
Munzef,  who  had  before  deceived  several 
by  his  fictitious  visions  and  dreams,  and 
some  other  persons  of  a  similar  character, 
had  joined  this  irritated  multitude,  from 
being  a  civil  commotion  it  became,  espe- 
cially in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  a  religious 
or  holy  war.  The  sentiments  however  of 
this  dissolute  and  infuriate  rabble  were  very 
difFerent.  Some  demanded  an  unintelligible 
freedom  from  law  and  the  abrogation  of  all 
lordships ;  others  only  wished  to  have  their 
taxes  and  their  burdens  as  citizens  made 
lighter;  others  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  new  and  perfectly  pure  church  and 
pretended  to  be  inspired ;  and  others  again 
were  hurried  away  by  their  passions  and 
their  hatred  of  the  magistrates,  but  without 
having  any  very  definite  object  in  view. 
Hence  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  them  misunderstood  Luther's  doc- 
trine concerning  Christian  liberty,  and 
thence  took  occasion  to  run  wild,  yet  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of 
Luther's  doctrines  all  the  blame  of  this 
phrensy.  Indeed  Luther  himself  sufficiently 
refuted  this  calumny  by  publishing  books 
expressly  against  this  turbulent  faction. 
The  storm  subsided  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  the  peasants  with  the  army  of  the 
German  princes  at  Mulhausen  a.d.  1525, 
in  which  Munzer  was  taken  prisoner  and 
subjected  to  capital  punishment.2 


2  Gnodalius,  Historia  de  Sedition?  Repentina  Vtdgi, 
prcecinue  Ritsticorurn  a.d.  1525,  tempore  nnw,  per 
Vniversam  fere  Germanium  Exorta,  Basil,  1570,  8vo. 
See  also  Cyprian's  additions  to  Tenzel's  Hist.  Reformat. 
torn.  ii.  p.  331,  &c.  [This  commotion  of  the  peasants 
commenced  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  Swabia  where 
some  subjects  of  the  spiritual  prince?,  civil  dukes,  and 
nobles  complained  of  their  heavy  burdens  and  feudal 
services,  and  demanded  a  relaxation.  Their  lords 
repulsed  them  harshly,  cast  some  of  them  into  prison, 
and  even  put  some  to  death.  This  enkindled  their  rage, 
and  presently  a  host  of  peasants  were  to  be  seen  in 
Swabia  and  Franconia,  who  roamed  from  one  district 
to  another  and  united  the  disaffected  to  their  standard. 
Their  rulers  now  gave  them  kind  words,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  and  they  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  till 
certain  articles  were  conceded  to  them.  Among  these 
the  first  was,  the  right  of  electing  their  own  preachers. 
And  this  was  the  only  article  which  related  to  religion. 
They  wished  for  preachers  who  would  have  no  respect 
of  persons.  Yet  they  afterwards  dropped  this  demand. 
They  demanded  further  the  abolition  of  personal  sla- 
very. The  tithe  of  produce  they  were  willing  to  pay  ; 
but* it  must  go  to  the  support  of  the  preachers  and  the 
poor,  and  to  promote  the  public  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  country.  From  the  tithe  of  cattle  or  the  lesser 
tithe,  they  demanded  to  be  made  free.  They  also 
demanded  that  hunting  and  fishing  should  be  free  in 
the  public  forests,  seas,  and  rivers,  and  the  cutting  of 
timber,  and  required  a  diminution  of  the  personal  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  to  their  landlords,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  they  declared  that  they  would  withdraw  their 
demands  and  return  to  obedience  to  their  lords,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  their  demands  wore  unreasonable  ; 
for  they  were  not  insensible  that  the  Scriptures  required 
obedience  to  magistrates.  [See  their  own  statement  of 
their  grievances  in  Luther's  works,  ed.  Jena.  15S0,  vol.  iii. 
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±2.  When  this  alarming  insurrection  was 
at  its  height  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  died  ad.  1525.  While  he  lived 
he  had  been  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  Luther ;  nor  would  he 
give  up  the  hope  that  a  righteous  and 
honourable  peace  might  finally  be  established 
between  the  contending  parties,  without  the 
formation  of  separate  communities  under 
different  regulations.  Hence  he  did  not 
thwart  but  even  favoured  Luther's  designs 
of  purifying  and  reforming  the  church ;  yet 
he  took  little  pains  to  organise  and  regulate 
the  churches  in  his  territories.  John  his 
brother  and  successor  was  of  a  very  different 
character.  Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  Luther's  doctrines,  and  clearly  perceiving 
that  either  those  doctrines  must  be  sacrificed 


fol.  Ill,  followed  by  Luther's  comments  and  exhorta- 
tions to  the  peasants. — After.]  They  named  Luther  for 
their  arbiter  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  enlighten  them  by 
his  sermons  and  writings.  But  the  rulers  themselves 
were  the  cause  of  the  spread  and  prevalence  of  the 
insurrection.  Fair  promises  were  made  to  those  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  but  the  promises  were  not 
fulfilled ;  nay.  many  were  violently  seized  and  put  to 
death.  In  this  state  of  things  fanatics  came  among 
them  and  prompted  the  irritated  multitude  to  renew 
their  first  demand,  to  aim  higher,  and  to  wage  war 
against  the  clergy  and  nobility  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  fanatics  were  Thomas 
Munzer  and  one  PfeifFer,  a  renouncing  Pra?monstra- 
tensian  monk.  Munzer  was  a  friend  of  those  visionaries, 
Nicholas  Stork,  Mark  Stubuer,  and  Martin  Cellarius, 
who  had  commenced  the  disturbances  at  "Wittemberg 
under  the  patronage  of  Carlstadt,  but  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Wittemberg  on  Luther's  return  thither  from 
Wartburg.  He  had  been  a  preacher  at  Zwickau  and 
at  Altstait,  and  had  clearly  shown  by  his  writings  and 
his  sermons  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Luther's 
reformation.  (See  Lcescher's  Stromata,  sec.  x.  p.  218, 
&c.;  and  Fuesslin's  Eeytrage,  vol.  v.  p.  136,  410.)  He 
wished  to  abolish  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  all  subor- 
dination, and  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality  in  society; 
and  he  believed  that  Christ  himself  would  soon  come 
and  set  up  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  on  the  earth,  in 
which  there  would  be  no  civil  laws,  no  penalties,  no 
burdens  imposed,  &c.  As  he  met  with  resistance  gene- 
rally in  Saxony,  he  travelled  over  Thuringia,  Franconia, 
and  Swabia,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  ; 
and  he  blew  the  fire  of  insurrection  everywhere  by  his 
influence,  until  it  finally  burst  into  a  flame. — Schl. 
[Meeting  opposition  at  the  south,  he  returned  to  the 
north  and  headed  the  insurgents  of  Thuringia,  hoping 
for  co-operation  from  those  of  Swabia.  But  the  Swabian 
insurgents  were  attacked  and  slaughtered  in  their 
several  camps  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  70,000.  In 
the  mean  time  those  of  Thuringia,  to  the  number  of 
8,000,  were  assembled  at  Mulhausen,  with  Munzer  for 
tli<  ;r  prophet  and  leader.  The  neighbouring  princes 
offered  them  capitulation  which  they  refused,  relying 
on  the  assurance  of  Munzer  that  God  would  miracu- 
lously destroy  their  adversaries  and  preserve  them.  In 
the  battle  4,000  of  the  peasants  (some  say  more)  were 
slain-  .Munzer  and  IT  ill'cr  were  taken  and  beheaded. 
Thus  ended  this  war  of  the  peasants  in  the  summer  of 
1525,  in  which,  according  to  some,  near  1 .50,000  persons 
It  their  lives.  See  Seckendorf,  Comment,  rfe  Lu- 
theran, lib.  ii.  sec.  i.  &c;  Schroeckh,  Kirchengetch. 
leii  d<r  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  .y.i'.i,  \c;  and  Arnold's  JCtr- 
tken-und  A'-/;.r  Hulorie,  partii.  b.  xvi.chap.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  626 — 630,  ed.  1741. —  Mur.  [No  one  in  this  country 
can  well  understand  this  distressing  episode  in  German 
history  who  has  not  read  Kanke's  exposition  of  its 
causes,  end  his  account  of  Its  progress  and  Issue,  In  hi- 
Bitt.  <>f  tin  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p,  202,  .\c.  s.  •  slso  Bars. 
Binnett's  /■' .  '  Butory,  Loud.  1st;.  2  vols  the 

second  volume  of  which  Is  d<  voted  t o  the  history  of  this 
insurrection  and  an  exposition  of  it<  causi  -.     R, 


or  the  papal  authority  be  discarded,  he 
assumed  to  himself  the  entire  jurisdiction 
in  religious  matters,  and  had  no  hesitation 
to  establish  and  organise  a  church  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  the  pontiff.  He  there- 
fore caused  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  churches, 
the  form  and  mode  of  public  worship,  the 
official  duties  and  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and 
other  things  connected  with  the  interests  of 
religion,  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  to  be  promulgated  in 
the  year  1527  by  his  deputies;  and  he 
likewise  took  care  that  pious  and  competent 
teachers  should  be  placed  over  all  the 
churches,  and  that  unsuitable  ones  should 
be  excluded.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  princes  and  states  of 
Germany  who  had  cast  off  the  dominion  of 
the  Roman  pontiff;  so  that  nearly  the  same 
institutions  as  he  had  introduced  were 
adopted  by  them.  This  prince  may  there- 
fore not  improperly  be  considered  the  second 
parent  and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
since  he  it  was  who  gave  it  salutary  regu- 
lations and  the  supports  of  law,  and  sepa- 
rated it  wholly  from  the  Romish  church. 
But  it  was  from  the  time  of  this  elector 
John  that  the  dissensions  of  the  German 
princes  in  regard  to  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical subjects  had  their  commencement, 
having  previously  been  very  slight.  The 
prudence  of  Frederick  the  Wise  had  kept 
their  minds  under  restraint  and  in  a  good 
degree  united.  But  when  the  various  pro- 
ceedings of  John  made  it  obvious  that  he 
designed  to  separate  the  churches  of  his 
territory  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
instantly  the  minds  of  the  princes  who  had 
heretofore  moved  in  tolerable  harmony 
became  at  variance,  some  preferring  the 
old  religion  of  their  fathers  and  others  the 
reformed  religion. 

23.  The  patrons  of  the  old  religion, 
without  much  disguise,  consulted  together 
respecting  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the 
Lutheran  party  by  force  of  arms.  And 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  their 
plans  into  operation,  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe. 
The  leading  men  among  those  who  embraced 
the  reformed  religion,  perceiving  the  designs 
of  the  other  party,  began  also  to  consult 
together  about  forming  an  alliance  among 
themselves.1     The  diet  of  Spire  in  1526,  at 


1  The  war  of  the  peasants  had  caused  repeated  con- 
sultations  between  the  neighbouring  princes.  And 
when  the  danger  from  thai  source  began  to  diminish, 
the  indications  of  a  combination  among  the  Catholic 
princes  under  the  countenance  of  the  emperor,  led  the 
Lutheran  princes  and  states  to  hold  correspondence 
and  conventions,  and  at  length  to  form  slHsnoos  In 
the  winter  of  1526  the  elect  nj  and  the  land- 

grave of  Hesse  invited  the  s  to  meet 
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which  Ferdinand  the  emperor's  brother 
presided,  had  a  more  favourable  issue  for 
the  Lutheran  cause  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  emperor  by  his  envoys 
required  that  all  contentions  respecting 
religious  subjects  should  cease,  and  that 
the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  and 
his  associates  should  be  confirmed.  But 
many  of  the  princes  declared  that  it  was 
not.  in  their  power  to  carry  this  edict  into 
operation,  or  to  pass  any  definite  decisions 
on  the  subject  until  a  general  council  duly 
assembled  should  have  examined  and  judged 
the  case;  for  to  such  a  body  it  pertained 
to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters.  This 
sentiment  prevailed  after  long  and  various 
discussions ;  and  a  unanimous  resolve  was 
passed  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  emperor,  urging  him  to  call  a  free 
council  without  delay;  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to 
manage  the  religious  concerns  of  his  own 
territory  in  the  manner  he  saw  fit,  yet 
under  a  due  sense  of  his  accountability  to 
God  and  to  the  emperor  for  the  course  he 
might  pursue. 

24.  Nothing  could  have  taken  place  more 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  those  who  deemed 
a  religious  reformation  necessary  than  this 
decree.  For  the  emperor  was  so  occupied 
and  perplexed  with  his  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  affairs,  that  during  several  years 
he  could  net  give  much  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  and  especially  to  the 
difficult  subject  of  religion.  And  if  he  had 
been  able  to  do  something  favourable  to  the 
pontifical  interests  during  the  religious 
disputes  in  Germany,  he  doubtless  lacked 
the  inclination.  For  the  Roman  pontiff 
Clement  VII.  after  Francis  I.  the  king  of 
France  had  been  vanquished,  dreading  the 
power  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  French  and  the  Vene- 
tians against  him ;  and  this  so  inflamed  the 
resentment  of  Charles  that  he  abolished  the 
pontifical  authority  throughout  Spain,  made 
war  upon  the  pope  in  Italy,  captured  the 
city  of  Rome  in  1527  by  his  general  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  besieged  the  pontiff  himself  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  permitted  him 
to  be  treated  with  much  personal  abuse  and 
indignity.1  The  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  therefore  improved  this  opportunity 

them  at  Torgau  for  such  a  consultation.  The  senate 
excused  itself;  but  the  two  princes  met  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence, 
much  the  same  as  the  league  of  Smalcald  a  few  years 
after.  They  also  invited  other  Lutheran  states  to  come 
into  this  alliance,  which  was  renewed  at  Magdeburg  on 
the  1  '2th  of  June  of  the  same  year.  Sec  Scekendorf, 
Continent,  do  Luthcranismo,  lib.  ii.  sec.  xv.  addit.  ii. — 
Mur. 

1  See  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  (book 
iv.);  Sleidan's  Comtnentar.  dc  Statu  Relig.  et  Reipubl. 
lil).  iv.  and  others.— Srhf. 


and  [the  liberty  given  by]  the  edict  of 
Spire  with  great  advantage  for  strengthen- 
ing and  extending  their  cause.  Some  whom 
the  fear  of  punishment  had  hitherto  re- 
strained from  attempting  any  innovations, 
now  unhesitatingly  banished  the  old  super- 
stition from  their  territories,  and  caused 
that  system  of  religion  and  those  forms  of 
worship  to  be  introduced  which  had  been 
adopted  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  they 
did  not  themselves  attempt  anything  against 
the  papal  interests,  yet  gave  no  molestation 
to  those  who  persuaded  their  people  to  re- 
nounce the  pontiff;  nor  did  they  oppose  the 
assembling  in  private  of  such  as  had  with- 
drawn from  his  allegiance.  And  all  those 
in  Germany  who  had  before  rejected  the 
Romish  authority,  now  carefully  employed 
the  liberty  afforded  them  to  strengthen 
their  cause  and  to  regulate  properly  their 
religious  affairs.  During  this  period  Luther 
and  his  associates,  especially  those  who 
resided  with  him  at  Wittemberg,  by  their 
writings,  their  preaching,  their  admonitions, 
and  their  refutations,  added  courage  to  the 
irresolute  and  imparted  light  and  animation 
to  all.2 


2  It  was  in  this  interval,  or  from  a.d.  152G,  that  the 
elector  of  Saxony  caused  the  noted  visitation  of  the 
churches  throughout  his  dominions.  Luther  being 
sick,  Melancthon  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  civilians 
drew  up  the  instructions  to  the  visiters.  The  elector's 
territories  were  divided  into  four  districts,  and  different 
sets  of  visiters  appointed  for  each,  consisting  of  one  or 
two  clergymen  and  three  or  more  civilians.  Luther 
was  the  clerical  visiter  for  Saxony  Proper,  and  Melanc- 
thon was  a  visiter  for  Misnia.  The  visiters  were  to  take 
account  of  the  state  of  all  the  parishes,  monasteries, 
schools,  and  cathedrals.  They  were  to  examine  into 
the  character  and  conduct  of  all  the  clergy,  the  monks, 
and  school  teachers,  with  power  to  remove  improper 
men,  to  supply  vacancies,  and  to  assign  and  regulate 
the  salaries  of  all.  They  were  ako  to  appoint  superin- 
tendents, who  were  to  be  competent  clergymen,  com- 
missioned to  examine  all  young  ministers  and  to  watcli 
over  the  clergy  within  certain  limits,  to  admonish  the 
unfaithful,  and  if  they  did  not  reform  to  report  them  to 
the  civil  authorities  that  the  sovereign  might  call  them 
to  account  or  dismiss  them  as  he  saw  fit.  The  visiters 
were  also  to  see  that  schools  were  set  up  in  all  the 
parishes  and  provided  with  competent  teachers,  to 
assign  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  and  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  schools.  They  were  directed 
not  to  spare  the  vicious  and  profligate,  but  to  deal  ten- 
derly with  the  ignorant,  the  aged,  and  infirm,  and  such 
as  laboured  under  honest  prejudices.  They  must  cause 
the  true  faith  and  sound  practical  religion  to  be  every- 
where preached  ;  and  if  they  found  any  who  conscien- 
tiously desired  other  preaching,  they  were  to  afford 
them  every  facility  to  remove  to  places  where  they 
could  enjoy  it.  Similar  visitations  were  instituted  by 
other  Lutheran  princes.  On  his  return  from  this  visi- 
tation Luther  was  so  impressed  with  the  ignorance  of 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  in  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
that  he  sat  down  to  write  his  catechisms  for  their  use. 
See  an  account  of  this  visitation  in  Scckcndorfs  C  mi- 
mvnt.  dc  Lutheranis.  lib.  ii.  sec.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  p.  100 — 
108. — Afar.  [It  was  at  the  very  commencement  of  this 
favourable  interval,  or  immediately  after  the  Diet  of 
Spire,  that  the  enterprising  Landgrave  of  Hesse  effected 
brmation  of  his  principality,  and  was  the  first  to 
constitute  a  national  church  in  conformity  with  the 
newly  recovered  doctrines,  under  the  guidance  of 
Francis  Lambert.  The  Hessian  church  constitution, 
which  was  organiz<  d  and  established  so  early  as  October 
1526,  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  not  only  as  being  the 
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25.  This  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by 
the  second  diet  of  Spire  in  1529,  which  the 
emperor  called  in  the  spring  after  settling 
in  some  measure  the  disquieted  affairs  of 
his  empire,  and  coming  to  a  compromise  with 
the  pontiff  Clement  VII.  For  a  decree  was 
passed  by  a  majority,  by  which  the  power 
granted  three  years  before  to  every  prince 
to  regulate  religious  matters  in  his  own 
territories  as  he  saw  fit  until  the  meeting  of 
a  general  council,  was  revoked;  and  all 
changes  in  the  public  religion  were  declared 
to  be  unlawful  until  the  decision  of  the 
council  should  take  place.  This  decree 
could  not  fail  to  appear  grievous  and  insup- 
portable to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  other  patrons 
of  the  Reformation.  For  no  one  could  be 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  pro- 
mises of  a  council  to  be  soon  assembled, 
were  intended  only  to  soothe  their  feelings ; 
and  that  anything  could  be  sooner  obtained 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  than  a  legitimate  and 
free  council.  Therefore  when  they  found 
that  their  arguments  and  reasonings  made 
no  impression  upon  Ferdinand,  the  empe- 
ror's brother  who  presided  in  the  diet,  and 
upon  the  adherents  to  the  old  religion  who 
were  guided  by  the  pontifical  legate,  they 
publicly  remonstrated  against  this  decree, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  jurists,  they  pro- 
tested against  it  on  the  19th  of  April  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to  a  future 
council.  Hence  originated  the  name  of 
Protestants,  borne  from  this  time  onward 
by  those  who  have  forsaken  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.1 

first  which  emanated  from  the  Reformation,  but  still 
more  so,  as  being  based  on  the  most  popular  principle. 
In  its  foundation  it  was  congregational,  but  its  super- 
structure was  presbyterian  ;  and  that  too  of  a  freor  and 
more  scriptural  type  than  what  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished by  Calvin  in  Geneva.  Both  it  and  its  founder, 
Lambert,  deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  are  in 
this  country. — R. 

1  The  princes  and  states  which  joined  In  this  protest 
vrere,  the  elector  John  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  George 
of  Urandenburg,  Onolzbach  and  Culmbach,  the  dukes 
Krncst  and  Francis  of  Luneburg,  the  landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse,  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  fourteen 
imperial  cities — namely,  Straslmrg,  Tim,  Nuremberg, 
Constance,  Reutlingen,  Windsheim,  Memoaingen,  Lin- 
dau,  Kemptan,  Heilbron,  Isny,  Weiasenburg,  Nordlin- 
i  rod  St.  Gall,     'l'h'  j  I  >  the  <  iiperor,  to  a 

fut'i  I  or  free  council  of  the  German  nation, 

and  lastly  to  every  Impartial  judge.     For  they  believed 
that  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  diet  could  d  ul.ir 

itlon,but  not  a  spiritual  or  religious  q  They 

mperor,  not  as  recognising  him  as  their 
Judge  in  ■  matt*  r  of  religion,  but  m<  rely  that  be  might 
allow  their  appeal  to  a  council  to  be  valid.    Aud  they 
subjoined  tli  ■  appeal  to  a  council  because,  ace 
the i  Get  >■•  li  'iwu  >  oonti  i 

sies  arc  nut  to  lie  decided  by  d  a  diet,  bul  bap  a 

nnt: ■sat!  oounciL     We  at  ren  m  ark  kh  I 

tsi  not  the  first  protest i  i>ut  thai  i:i  t'  t.  at 

the  iii>  t  of  Nuremberg,  the  elect  ir  of  Si  I  the 

ind  Imperial  cities  protest 
the  deore  i  of  the  'ii<  i .  Bee  ¥  alch  Dj  u  h 
I.t/,.  i  Cioit  '/■  nam 

'  .it  tin.'.   17  i  lit. 


26.  The  protectors  of  the  reformed 
churches,  or  the  Protestant  princes  as  they 
were  called,  immediately  despatched  envoys 
to  the  emperor  then  on  his  way  from  Spain 
to  Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  stand 
they  had  taken  at  the  diet  of  Spire.  But 
these  envoys  fulfilling  their  commission  in 
a  manly  style,  and  daring  to  manifest  the 
same  firmness  as  those  who  sent  them,  were 
put  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  emperor 
and  were  held  in  that  situation  for  a  num- 
ber of  days.  The  princes  anxious  for  the 
Reformation,  on  learning  this  fact,  concluded 
that  their  own  safety  depended  wholly  on 
their  union  and  their  power  to  defend 
themselves ;  and  therefore  they  held  several 
conventions  at  Rothach,  Schwabach,  Nu- 
remberg, Smalcald,  and  other  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  closer  alliance 
for  repelling  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 
But  nothing  definite  was  agreed  upon,  in 
consequence  of  the  diversity  of  their  opi- 
nions and  views.2 

27-  Among  the  hinderances  to  a  cordial 
union  among  those  who  withdrew  from  the 
Romish  church,  the  greatest  was  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  Saxon  and  Helvetic 
reformers  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Hence  in  order  to  bring  this  controversy 
to  a  close,  Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse  ap- 
pointed a  conference  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  and  some  other  principal  doctors 
of  both  parties,  to  be  held  at  Marpurg  in 
1529,  with  a  view  to  a  compromise.  But  this 
truly  magnanimous  prince,  as  he  was  pro- 
perly styled,  was  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations. The  assembled  theologians  disputed 
in  presence  of  the  landgrave  four  days,  or 
from  the  first  day  of  October  till  the  fourth, 
and  particularly  Luther  with  (Ecolampadius 
and  Melancthon  with  Zwingli,  on  the  various 
allegations  against  the  Helvetians.  For 
Zwingli  was  regarded  by  the  Saxons  as  not 
only  teaching  falsely  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  as  holding  erroneous  views 
respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  the 
eflicacy  of  the  divine  word,  original  sin, 
and  some  other  subjects.  Zwingli  and  his 
companions  replied  to  these  accusations  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Luther  in 
regard  to  most  of  them.  But  the  disagree 
ment  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  could 
not  be  at  all  removed,  both  parties  firmly 
ting    in   their  respective   opinions.' 

*  Sec  Xali^s    Hitttry  oj 

in,  rol.  i.  booh  ii.  chap.  I.  | 
illy    Mulier'a    HUtorie    nn,    <t>  >■    I 

■■  gen  ,!:  n    S 
ichied  von  16  ■'. 

1 1  a    Motuum  intt *  /  1 

torn.  i.   lib.    i.   rap.  vi    p.    I 
jer'a    //    tori  •    <     '■  ■;••  •     '  mxti 

IU  utrti  ■  ' 

B  oltetus, 
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The  only  advantage  therefore  derived  from 
the  conference  was,  that  the  parties  entered 
into  a  kind  of  truce,  and  depended  on  God 
and  the  influence  of  time  to  heal  the  dis- 
sension. 

28.  The  ministers  of  the  churches  which 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luthar  were 
preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor, 
when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  coming 
into  Germany,  and  intended  to  examine 
and  decide  the  controversies  respecting  re- 
ligion at  the  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg. 
For  the  emperor,  after  learning  the  opi- 
nions of  wise  men  respecting  the  momentous 
business,  had  become  softened  down  in  his 
feelings,  and  had  laboured  with  great  earn- 
estness first  at  Bologna  to  persuade  the 
pontiff  of  the  necessity  of  calling  a  council. 
But  being  utterly  unable  to  prevail,  and 
the  pontiff  urging  in  return  that  it  was  the 
emperor's  duty  to  succour  the  church,  and 
to  punish  without  delay  the  perverse  faction 
of  the  heretics,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  unjust  and  a  violation  of 
the  imperial  laws  of  Germany,  to  condemn 
worthy  citizens  unheard  and  to  make  war 
iipon  them.  At  that  time  there  was  not 
extant  any  good  formula  of  the  religion 
X<rofessed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  from 
which  might  be  learned  clearlv  what  were 
their  views  on  religious  subjects,  and  what 
the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs ;  and  as  the  approaching  so- 
lemn investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
rendered  such  a  paper  exceedingly  neces- 
sary, John  the  elector  of  Saxony  directed 
Luther  and  some  other  of  the  most  eminent 
doctors,  to  draw  up  a  brief  summary  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Luther  conceived  that  the  seventeen  arti- 
cles agreed  to  in  the  convention  at  Schwa- 
bach  in  the  year  1529,  were  sufficient;  and 
accordingly  he  exhibited  them  to  the  elector 
at  Torgau,  whence  they  were  called  the 
Articles  of  Torgau.1  From  these  articles 
as  the  basis,  Philip  Melancthon  by  order 
and  authority  of  the  princes  drew  up  and 


Annates  Reformat,  ad  ann.  1529;  Hospinian's  Historia 
Saeramentaria,  par.  ii.  p.  72,  &c.  [See  above,  p.  577, 
note  5.  Hospinian's  History  contains  (par.  ii.  p.  123, 
&c.  ed.  Geneva,  1G81)  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
conference  by  Rodolph  Collin,  a  schoolmaster  of  Zurich 
who  attended  Zwingle  to  Marpurg,  took  minutes  of  all 
the  discussions,  and  then  drew  them  out  into  a  regular 
account ;  likewise  accounts  of  this  conference,  given  in 
private  letters  to  their  friends,  by  Melancthon  (p.  132 
and  134),  by  Luther  (p.  135),  by  (Ecolampadius  (p. 
137),  and  by  Buccr  (p.  138)  ;  also  a  reply  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Zurich  a.d.  1544,  to  false  reports  respecting  the 
conference.—  Mur. 

1  See  Heumann's  Diss,  de  Lenitate  Augustance  Con- 
fess, in  the  Sylloge  Dissert.  Theologian-,  torn.  i.  p.  14, 
&c. ;  Midler's  Historic  von  d.  Evang.  Siiinde,  &o.  and 
most  of  the  historians  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  [For  instance,  Walch's  Intro- 
ductio  in  Lil>ros  Lcdes.  Luth.  symlolicos,  lib.  i.  c.  iii. 
sec.  2—9  —  Mur 


put  into  more  free  and  agreeable  language, 
partly  at  Coburg  and  partly  at  Augsburg, 
holding  consultation  all  the  while  with 
Luther,  that  confession  of  faith  which  is 
called  the  Augsburg  Confession.2 

29.  During  these  transactions  there  was 
scarcely  any  part  of  Europe  on  which  the 
light  of  the  religious  reformation  by  Luther 
did  not  shed  its  radiance,  and  likewise 
animate  with  the  hope  of  regaining  its 
liberty.  Some  of  the  more  important  coun- 
tries also  had  now  openly  rejected  the  Ro- 
mish institutions  and  laws.  The  Romish 
bishop  therefore  had  sufficient  reason  to 
represent  to  the  emperor  the  necessity  of 
hastening  the  destruction  of  the  factious 
people,  and  to  fear  the  overthrow  of  his 
whole  empire.  Not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Luther's  attack  upon  the 
Romish  church,  Olaus  Petri  a  disciple  of 
Luther  first  imbued  the  Swedes  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  efforts  were 
nobly  seconded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  whom 
the  Swedes,  after  expelling  Christiern  king 
of  Denmark,  had  created  king  [a.d.  1523 
— 1561]  and  who  was  a  heroic  prince  and 
very  zealous  for  the  public  good.  He  had 
been  in  exile  while  Christiern  was  laying 
waste  his  country,  and  had  acquired  at 
Lubec  some  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
religion,  which  he  considered  not  only  as 
the  true  religion  of  the  Scriptures  but  also 
as  salutary  for  Sweden  in  its  present  state. 
That  he  might  not  appear  to  do  anything 
rashly,  while  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
distracted  between  the  old  religion  and  the 
new,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  religion,  he  determined  to 
proceed  gradually  and  with  caution.  He 
therefore  first  invited  learned  men  from 
Germany  who  were  competent  teachers, 
and  directed  them  to  instruct  the  people 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  and  he 
caused  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  translated 
by  Olaus  Petri  to  be  published  and  disse- 
minated. He  next  in  the  year  1526  di- 
rected this  translator  of  the  Swedish  Bible, 
to  hold  a  public  discussion  on  religious 
subjects  atUpsalwith  Peter  Gallius  a  stre- 
nuous defender  of  popery.  And  Gallius 
being  vanquished  in  the  discussion,  he  at 
length  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  at 
Westeras  a.d.  1527,  so  powerfully  and  ju- 


2  On  the  whole  of  the  previous  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation up  to  the  close  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  the 
reader  should  consult  Merle  D'Aubigne's  Hist,  of  the 
Reformation,  whose  fourth  or  last  published  volume 
closes  the  narrative  of  the  German  Reformation  with  thi3 
diet.  See  also  on  the  Diet  and  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
Ranke's  admirable  account,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  iii.  p.  254,  &c.  The  Confession  itself  may  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  collections  of  the  symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutheran  or  Evangelical  (i.  e.  the  modern  Prus- 
sian) church  by  Walch.Tittmann,  Hase,  and  others  — R. 
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diciously  recommended  the  reformed  reli- 
gion of  Luther  to  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  that  after  long  discussions  and  stre- 
nuous opposition  from  the  bishops,  it  was 
harmoniously  decreed  that  the  reformed 
religion  should  be  introduced.  This  deci- 
sion was  the  effect  especially  of  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  the  king ;  who  declared 
publicly  that  he  would  rather  resign  his 
crown  and  retire  from  the  kingdom,  than 
rule  over  a  people  subjected  to  the  laws 
and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  more  obedient  to  their  bishops  than  to 
their  kinsj.1  From  this  time  onward  there- 
fore  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
among  the  Swedes  was  entirely  prostrate. 
30.  Christian  II.  commonly  called  Chris- 
tiern,  king  of  Denmark  [a.d.  1513 — 1523], 
who  was  either  from  natural  temperament 
or  from  the  influence  of  bad  counsels  an 
oppressive  and  cruel  monarch,  endeavoured 
to  imbue  the  Danes  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  Lutheran  religion  as  early  as  the  year 
1521.  For  he  first  invited  Martin  Reyn- 
hard  a  disciple  of  Carlstadt  from  Saxony 
in  the  year  1520,  and  made  him  professor 
of  theology  at  Copenhagen ;  and  on  his 
leaving  the  kingdom  in  1521  he  invited 
Carlstadt  himself  to  Denmark,  who  how- 
ever soon  returned  to  Germany.  The  king 
even  invited  Luther  to  come  to  Denmark 
but  without,  success,  and  he  adopted  other 
measures  calculated  to  subvert  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  his  territories. 
But  in  all  this  Christiern  was  not  actuated 
by  zeal  for  true  religion,  but  by  the  desire 
of  increasing  his  own  power  and  grandeur. 
At  least  it  seems  evident  from  his  conduct 
that  he  patronised  the  Lutheran  religion  in 
order  to  obtain  by  it  absolute  dominion, 
and  to  wrest  from  the  bishops  their  posses- 
sions and  their  power.2  But  his  projects 
were  unsuccessful.  For  the  different  orders 
of  the  realm  conspired  against  him  in  1523, 
and  deposed  and  banished  him  from  the 
kingdom  on  account  of  his  various  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  particularly 
for  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
Denmark  and  to  abolish  the  established 
religion.3     In  place  of  him  Frederic  duke 


i  I'.an'.  Tnventarium  Eccl.  Sueo-  Oothort  cm,  Linco- 
ping,  1642,  it'>.  Boultettu,  Annates  Evang  tiirenovati; 
in  Von  ier  Hank's  Hktoria  liter.  Reformat,  pais.  v. 
p,  BS  and  no,  ice.  ;  RaynaTs  Anecdot  I  Bittot 
tiqttes,  militaireij  torn.  i.  par.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  and  others. 
[Gerdes,  Hittoria  Reformationis,  torn.  Hi.  p.  •.■:: 
Schroeckh's  Kirch  ngt  reft.  seii  rf  r  Id  form.  \.  1.  ii.  p.  3, 
tce.—Mur 

>  Sit  Qramm'i  D/«  deRejbrmatione  Dante  a  Chris- 
tentata ;  In  torn,  iii.  Scriptor.  Societ  tcienliar. 
Hafnientit,  p.  1  —90. 

e  the  causes  which  Induced  the  slates  of  Den- 
mark to  renounce  subjection  to  king  Christiern,  in 
Ludewig's  Reliqute  M aytHicriptor.  torn.  v.  p.  3] 
■whore  those  states  thui  crpresj  themselves,  p,  32] 


of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  uncle  to  Chris- 
tiern, was  called  to  the  throne. 

31.  This  Frederic  the  successor  of  Chris- 
tiern [a.d.  1523 — 1533]  proceeded  with 
more  prudence  and  moderation.  He  per- 
mitted George  Johanson  [Johannis],  Jo. 
Tausan,  and  others  publicly  to  preach  in 
the  realm  the  doctrines  they  had  learned 
from  Luther:4  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
change  the  ancient  government  and  consti- 
tution of  the  church.  He  moreover  greatly 
aided  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion, 
by  procuring  a  decree  of  the  senate  at  the 
diet  of  Odensee  a.d.  1527,  by  which  the 
citizens  were  left  at  liberty  either  to  con- 
tinue in  the  old  religion  or  to  embrace  the 
new.  For  under  the  protection  of  this 
decree  the  preachers  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion discharged  their  functions  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Danes  at  length  abandoned  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Yet  the  glory  of  delivering  Den- 
mark altogether  from  the  Roman  bondage 
was  reserved  for  Christian  III.  [a.d.  1534 
— 1559],  a  king  of  distinguished  piety  and 
prudence.  For  after  stripping  the  bishops 
of  their  odious  power,  and  restoring  to 
their  rightful  owners  a  great  part  of  the 
possessions  which  the  church  had  got  into 
her  hands  by  base  arts,  he  called  John 
Bugenhagen  from  Wittemberg,  and  with 
his  aid  regulated  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
whole  realm  in  an  enlightened  and  judi- 
cious manner ;  and  then  in  the  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Odensee  in  1539,  persuaded 


Lutherans?  haeresis  pullulatores  contra  jus  pieiatemque, 
in  regnum  nostrum  Catholicum  introduxit,  Doctorem 
Carolostadium,  fortissimum  Lutheri  athletam,  enutri- 
vit.  [The  grounds  of  the  Reformation  were  much  the 
same  in  Denmark  as  in  Sweden.  The  interests  of  the 
state  demanded  a  depression  of  the  clergy.  Denmark 
was  an  elective  monarchy;  and  the  power  of  the  kings 
was  greatly  limited  by  the  council  of  the  state,  which 
consisted  partly  of  clergymen  and  partly  of  civilians. 
The  civil  counsellors  were  from  the  highest  nobility, 
the  clerical  were  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  kings  were  small,  and  the  clergy  were  in 
possession  of  the  most  important  castles  and  fortresses. 
Hence  there  was  constant  jealousy  between  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  and  the  former  wished  to  see  the  latter 
humbled-  Christiern  so  dexterously  availed  himself 
of  this  jealousy,  that  by  it  he  stripped  the  clergy  of 
their  power,  and  introduced  the  Reformation  into  the 
kingdom.  He  forcibly  took  from  the  papal  preacher 
of  indulgences,  Arcimbold,  a  large  sum  of  mom 
lected  by  the  sale  of  indulgences;  and  he  caused  a 
Danish  translation  of  the  New  Testament  t>>  be  made. 
After  his  deposition  he  heard  Luther  preach  in  Ger- 
many with  great  pleasure;  yet  as  he  was  hoping  for 
succour  from  Charles  V.  he  did  not  openly  pr  f<  ss  the 
Lutheran  doctrines.  But  hit  queen  [aabella,  sister  to 
the  emperor  Charles  A',  professed  it  and  died  In  it  with 
great  constancy  in  the  year  1525. —  Schl.  [Rani 
presents  Christiern  as  an  adherent  <>f  Luther  up  t<>  the 
eve  of  th'  I  > I <  t  at  Augsburg,  when  he  met  the  emperor 
at  Innsbruck,  and  returned  to  i  >pery  i;i  01 
secure  the  imperial  count  mance  and  support,  / 
the  Reform.  \<>l.  iii.  p  '_'">7.  —  It. 

Molli  r,        ibria  literata,  torn,  ii    p.  *- 
olivariu-,  Vita  Pat  Fi  / '•      p.  108,  Pontoppidan's 

Annates  ecdes,  Denim,  torn,  iii   p. 
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the  chiefs  of  the  nation  to  sanction  the  be- 
gun reformation  in  religion.1 

32.  In  regard  to  the  Reformation  how- 
ever both  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  we 
should  carefully  discriminate  between  a 
reformation  or  change  of  religion,  and  a 
reformation  of  the  bishops;  two  things 
nearly  related  indeed,  yet  so  distinct  that 
either  may  exist  without  the  other.  For 
the  religion  of  a  people  might  be  reformed, 
while  the  rank  and  power  of  the  bishops 
remained  the  same;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bishops  might  be  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  and  authority,  and  yet  the 
old  religion  be  retained.  In  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  and  worship  [in  these 
countries]  there  was  nothing  that  deserved 
censure,  for  no  violence  or  imposition  was 
practised,  bat  everything  was  done  in  a 
reasonable  and  religious  manner.  But  in 
the  reformation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
there  appears  to  have  been  something  de- 
fective. For  violent  measures  were  adopted; 
and  the  bishops,  against  their  wills  and 
their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  deprived 
of  their  honours,  prerogatives,  and  posses- 
sions. Yet  this  reformation  of  the  clergy 
in  both  those  northern  kingdoms  was  not 
a  religious,  but  a  mere  civil  and  secular 
transaction ;  and  it  was  so  necessary  that 
it  must  have  been  undertaken,  if  no  Luther 
had  arisen.  For  the  bishops  had  by  cor- 
rupt artifices  got  possession  of  so  much 
wealth,  so  many  castles,  such  revenues, 
and  so  great  authority,  that  they  were  far 
more  powerful  than  the  kings,  and  were 
able  to  f>-overn  the  whole  realm  at  their 
pleasure ;  indeed  they  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  a  large  portion  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  kings  and  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. Such  therefore  was  the  state  both 
of  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish  common- 
wealths in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  either 
the  bishops  who  shamefully  abused  their 
riches,  prerogatives,  and  honours,  must  be 
divested  of  the  high  rank  they  held  in  the 
state,  and  be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth ;  or  the  ruin  of  those 
kingdoms,  the  irreparable  detriment  of  the 
public  safety  and  tranquillity,  and  the  sink- 
ing of  their  kings  into  contempt  with  an 


1  Pontoppidan's  Concise  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Denmark,  written  in  Danish,  Luhcc,  1734,  8vo,  and 
his  Annates  ecclesia  Danices,  torn.  ii.  p.  793,  &c.  torn, 
iii.  p.  1,  &c;  Muhlius,  De  Reformatione\religionis  in 
vicinii  Dan'ue  regionibus  et  potissimum  in  Cimbria ; 
in  his  Dissert.  Historico-  Theologies;  p.  24,  &c.  Kiel, 
I71">,  4to.  [Also  Gerdes,  Historia  Rqformationts,  torn, 
iii.  p.  338,  &c.  ;  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  do- 
Reform,  vol.  ii.  p.  5!),  Sec.  A  still  hettcr  account  may 
be  expected  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Denmark, 
now  preparing,  and  partially  published  by  Fr.  Munter, 
bishop  of  Seeland. — Mur.  [It  is  entitled,  Kirchen- 
'hte  run  Danemark  und  Nora  (gen,  Leip.  1823-33, 
3  vols.— ii. 


utter  inability  to  protect  the  people,  must 
have  been  anticipated. 

33.  In  France,  Margaret  [born  1432, 
died  1549]  queen  of  Navarre  and  sister  to 
Francis  I.  king  of  France,  the  perpetual 
enemy  and  rival  of  Charles  V.  was  pleased 
with  the  light  of  the  reformed  religion; 
and  hence  several  pious  men  well  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  and  sustained  by  her 
protection,  ventured  to  teach  this  religion 
and  to  form  religious  societies  in  various 
places.  It  appears  from  documents  of  un- 
questionable authority  that  as  early  as  the 
year  1523,  there  were  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  a  multitude  of  persons 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  the  laws  of 
the  Romish  church ;  and  among  them  were 
men  of  high  character  and  even  prelates. 
As  this  number  continually  increased,  and 
as  religious  commotions  took  place  here 
and  there,  the  king  and  the  magistrates 
protected  the  ancient  religion  by  the  sword 
and  by  penal  inflictions,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  pious  and  good  persons  were  cruelly 
put  to  death.2     But  this  cruelty  advanced 


2  See  Beza's  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France, 
torn.  i.  livr.  i.  p.  5,  &c. ;  Benoit's  Histoire  de  V  Edit 
de  Nantes,  tome  i.  livr.  i.  p.  G,  &c  ;  Salig's  Historie 
der  Jugsburgischen  Confession,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  &c.  and 
others.  [Gerdes,  Hist.  Reform,  toni.  iv.  p.  1,  &c. 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  ii. 
p.  208,  &c. — France  was  the  first  country,  where  the 
reformation  which  commenced  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, very  soon  and  under  the  severest  oppressions 
found  many  adherents.  No  country  seems  to  have 
been  so  long  and  so  well  prepared  for  it  as  this ;  and 
yet  here  it  met  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  no- 
where was  it  later  before  it  obtained  legal  toleration. 
Nowhere  did  it  occasion  such  streams  of  blood  to 
flow,  nowhere  give  birth  to  such  dreadful  and  deadly 
civil  wars.  And  no  where  have  state  policy,  court 
intrigue,  political  parties,  and  the  ambition  of  great- 
ness, had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  progress  and 
fortunes  of  the  Reformation,  as  in  Yrance." -Schroeckh. 
The  friendship  of  Francis  I.  to  the  sciences,  and  his 
attachment  and  generosity  to  learned  men  induced 
many  persons  of  genius  who  were  favourable  to  the 
Reformation  to  take  up  their  residence  in  France ;  and 
thus  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  were  in 
general  better  compositions  than  the  books  of  the  pa- 
pists, were  introduced  extensively  into  France,  and 
were  there  eagerly  read ;  and  by  these  writings  such 
as  had  before  taken  no  part  in  the  religious  contests, 
were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and 
brought  to  desire  it.  The  university  of  Paris  indeed 
had  already  in  1521  declared  expressly  against  Luther 
and  his  writings.  (See  the  Deierminatio  FocuHat, 
Theol.  Paris,  super  doctrina  Luiherana  ;  in  Gerdes, 
Hist.  Reform,  torn.  iv.  Append.  No.  ii.  p.  10,  11.)  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  from  the  first 
had  many  friends  in  France;  indeed,  there  was  a  time 
when  Francis  I.  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  sister, 
Queen  Margaret,  was  disposed  to  invite  Melancthon  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  France.  The  first  movement 
with  a  direct  view  to  produce  a  reformation  was  at 
Meaux,  where  the  devout  and  learned  bishop  William 
Brissonet  gave  support  and  protection  to  James  le  Fevre, 
William  Farrell,  and  Gerard  Roussel,  and  permitted 
them  openly  to  preach  against  the  old  superstitions  and 
abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  and  to  gather  a  small 
congregation.  But  as  soon  as  the  thing  became  ex- 
tensively known,  the  parliament  in  the  year  1533 
d  a  rigorous  investigation  of  the  subject.  John 
le  Clerc,  a  woollen-spinner,  but  who  had  become  a 
preacher  to  the  new  congregation  at  Meaux,  published 
in  this  year  a  letter  against  indulgences  in  which  the 
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rather  than  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
new  religion.  The  friends  of  reformation 
however  in  France  experienced  various  for- 
tunes, sometimes  adverse  and  sometimes 
tolerable,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
[a.d.  1515 — 1547]-  For  the  king,  being 
either  of  no  religion  or  of  a  dubious  one, 
conducted  himself  towards  them  just  as  his 
own  advantage  or  state  policy  seemed  to 
require.  When  he  wished  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  by 
them  inflict  a  wound  upon  his  enemy  Charles 
V.  he  was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable 
towards  them;  but  on  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, he  assumed  a  different  character  and 
showed  himself  implacable  towards  them. 
34.  The  other  countries  of  Europe  did 


pope  was  represented  as  Antichrist.  He  was  therefore 
beaten  with  rods,  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  and  banished; 
and  afterwards  died  a  martyr  at  Metz.  The  congre- 
gation were  dispersed  all  over  France.  Brissonet,  ter- 
rified by  the  resentment  of  the  king,  drew  back,  and 
now  condemned  the  doctrines  he  had  hitherto  approved. 
Farrell  went  to  Switzerland,  reformed  Mtimpelgard, 
and  adhered  firmly  to  the  reformed  doctrines  till  his 
death.  Lc  Fevre  and  Roussel  betook  themselves  to 
Navarre  to  Queen  Margaret,  where  they  did  net  in- 
deed openly  break  with  the  Romish  church,  yet  greatly 
promoted  the  spread  of  pure  doctrine.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  reformed  party  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
Beam  and  Guienne,  through  the  protection  of  Marga- 
ret. Francis  therefore  being  prompted  by  the  bishops 
sent  for  this  queen,  and  rebuked  her  for  suffering  these 
innovations  to  take  place.  She  promised  him  the  would 
go  no  farther  in  this  thing,  provided  the  following  con- 
cessions were  granted  her:  1st,  That  no  mass  should 
be  said  unless  there  were  persons  to  receive  the  eucha- 
rist.  2d,  That  the  elevation  of  the  host  should  cease. 
3d,  The  worship  of  it  also.  4th,  That  the  eucharist 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds.  5th,  That  in 
the  mass  there  should  be  no  mention  made  of  Mary  and 
the  saints.  Gth,  That  common,  ordinary  bread  should 
be  taken,  broken,  and  distributed.  And  7th,  That  the 
priests  should  not  be  compelled  to  a  life  of  celibacy. 
But  these  propositions  were  rejected  ;  and  the  preachers 
she  had  brought  with  her  to  Paris  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  with  great  difficulty,  at  her  intercession,  set 
at  liberty.  At  last  cardinal  Tournon  so  far  wrought 
upon  the  king  by  his  fierce  persecuting  zeal,  that  he 
strictly  commanded  his  sister  to  avoid  all  innovations 
in  religious  matters  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  he  caused 
the  evangelical  to  be  punished  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner. Gallows  were  erected  and  the  flames  kindled 
against  the  professors  of  the  reformed  doctrine;  and 
yet  they  were  so  far  from  being  exterminated  that  their 
number  increased  continually.  The  persecution  became 
still  heavier  in  the  year  1531,  when  some  inconsiderate 
persons  in  their  rash  zeal  posted  up  satirical  papers 
against  the  popish  mass  in  various  places,  and  even  on 
the  royal  palace.  The  blood  of  the  unhappy  Protestants 
now  smoked  till  the  death  of  the  king.  Especially  the 
Waldensians  in  the  mountains  of  Provence,  at 
Merindol  and  Cabriere  ■,  became  the  victims  of  a  most 
cruel  persecution.  Merindn]  was  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  chiefly  taken  refuge  at  Cabrieres, 
Lther  butchered,  or  burned  alive,  or  sen!  to  the 
galleys.  Cardinal  Tournon  was  the  instigator,  and 
la  the  pre  Idenl  of  the  parliament  of  Axx  ■ 
ictor  in  the  bloodf  scene,  Yet  all  was  done  with 
the  con: nit  of  the  king  ;  though  in  the  end  be  could 
not  approve  of  all  that  had  tak<  n  place,  but  i  Kecrated 
this  worse  than  barbarian  deed.  an. l  en  bis  deathbed 

enjoined  upon  hi  to  subject  it   t1 

gaMon. —  Srhi.  [On  the  early  portion  of  the  biston  of 
the  Reformation  In  France  the  d  :i>ir  work  la 

Merle  D'^ubigne'a  Hist,  qf  tka  Reformation,  in  the 
third  volume  of  which  be  treats  of  this  branch  of  the 
history  from  1500  to  1526. — J?. 


not  exhibit  so  many  and  so  clear  indications 
of  a  defection  from  the  Romish  institutions 
and  customs,  prior  to  the  presentation  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburg.  And  yet  it 
can  be  proved  by  the  most  credible  testi- 
monies, that  Spain,1  Hungary,2  Bohemia,3 


1  The  emperor  Charles  V.  being  king  of  Spain,  and 
carrying  on  extensive  wars  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  his  Spanish  and  German  subjects  of  all  ranks 
and  professions  were  necessarily  brought  into  close 
contact.  Many  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  and  also 
statesmen  and  theologians  of  course  learned  something 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  not  a  few  of  them  em 
braced  it.  Yet  the  rigours  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
complete  ascendancy  of  popery  in  Spain,  induced  the 
evangelical  Spaniards  for  a  long  time  either  to  conceal 
their  religious  sentiments  or  to  propagate  them  in  the 
most  covert  manner.  Yet  before  the  year  1550,  the 
Protestants  had  become  so  numerous  in  Spain  that  they 
ventured  to  appear  openly.  They  could  number  a  great 
many  persons  of  distinction,  and  had  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  nation  would  soon 
embrace  the  reformed  religion.  But  the  Catholics 
taking  the  alarm,  a  most  violent  persecution  ensued, 
which  raged  till  not  a  heretic  dared  to  show  his  head 
in  that  country.  See  Michael  Geddes,  Martyrology  oj 
Protestants  in  Spain,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol. 
i.  p.  545,  &c.  and  Latin,  in  Mosheim's  Dissert.  Hist. 
Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  GG3,  &c;  Gonsalvus  [or  Gonzalez  de 
Montes],  Relatio  de  Martyribus  Protestantium  in  Ilis- 
pania,  in  Gerdes's  Miscellanea  Groning.  torn.  iv.  p. 
G81,  &c;  and  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Re- 
form, vol.  ii.  p.  791,  &c. —  Mur.  [These  earlier  autho- 
rities are  now  superseded  by  M'Crie's  History  of  the 
Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain, 
Edin.  1829.— R. 

2  Hungary  is  one  of  the  countries  which  early 
received  some  light  from  the  Reformation,  but  in  which 
it  was  resisted  so  strenuously  that  it  never  absolutely 
triumphed,  and  never  became  the  religion  of  the  state. 
As  early  as  1522,  several  Hungarians  educated  at  Wit- 
tembcrg  introduced  the  Lutheran  doctrines  into  their 
native  country.  These  doctrines  spread  rapidly,  and 
other  Hungarians  trained  in  the  school  of  Luther  be- 
came successful  preachers  to  their  countrymen.  But 
persecution  commenced  in  1525,  and  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  with  such  success  as  nearly  to  destroy  the 
reformed  churches.  There  were  some  Moravians  or 
Hussites  in  the  country  before  the  time  of  Luther,  and 
likewise  some  Waldensians.  Mary,  widow  of  Lewis  II. 
and  sister  to  Charles  V.  was  friendly  to  the  Lutherans; 
and  she  checked  the  persecuting  zeal  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand, wdio  was  her  brother.  In  the  year  1530  five  free 
cities  in  the  northern  part  of  Hungary  declared  for 
Lutheranism,  and  presented  a  confession  of  their  faith 
to  the  king.  The  next  year  Matthias  Devay,  the  Luther 
of  Hungary,  began  his  career.  The  most  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  reformed  was  about  the  year  1550.  In  the 
year  1555  the  five  above-named  free  cities,  and  also 
twelve  market  towns  in  the  county  of  Zipf,  with  a  few 
towns  in  Lower  Hungary  and  several  noblemen,  ob- 
tained liberty  to  practise  the  reformed  religion.  See 
Schroeckh,  ubi  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  723,  &e. — 

:i  As  early  as  the  year  1519  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia 
opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Martin  Luther, 
and  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  the  pood  work, 
assuring  him   there  were  very  many  in  Bohemia  who 

prayed  night  and  day  for  the  success  of  hi-  oause 
(Luther's  Lat.  Works,  cd.   Jena,  torn.   i.    p.   36 
The  intercourse  continued  lire,  and  was  salutary  both 
to  the  Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans  till  the  year  1525, 
when  it  was  suspended  for  ten  years  in  consequence  of 

some  slanderous  report  ing  Luther  pro] 

in  Bohemia.    Bui  in  1535  the  Intercourse  * 

Ileal  doctrines   spread    in   the  country,  and  the 

Hussites  corrected  their  former  creed  without  entirely 
abandoning  it.    The  evangelical  were  divided  among 
Ives  and  .  d  to  persecution,  >>  I  they 

multiplied  greatly  and  finally  obtained  ration. 

Bee   R(  is  [or  Wengli  r>Uij.  & 

Chroni  iar.  Slaaonicar.  lib.  1-  cap    i\ 

fcc.;  an 
/mm  Baemtn  ■  t"1"- 

\i    par.    i      p.   381,  &C        Mur. 
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Britain,1  Poland,2  and  the  Netherlands,3 
now  abounded  in  great  numbers  of  friends 

1  In  England,  the  Wickliffites,  though  obliged  to 
keep  concealed,  had  not  been  exterminated  by  150 
years'  persecution.  Luther's  writings  were  early 
brought  into  England,  and  there  read  with  avidity. 
This  quickened  persecution,  and  six  men  and  one 
woman  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Coventry  on 
Passion  Week,  a.d.  1519.  In  1522,  king  Henry  VIII. 
wrote  a  confutation  of  Luther's  doctrines,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Bilney,  Latimer,  and  others  at  Cambridge, 
formed  a  society  which  read  and  circulated  Luther's 
books,  as  early  as  1523.  William  Tindal  made  an 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
printed  at  Antwerp  and  circulated  in  England  in 
1526.  The  next  year,  king  Henry  began  to  question 
the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow, 
and  proceeded  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a  divorce.  The 
negotiation  was  protracted  till  the  king  was  out  of  all 
patience,  and  he  proceeded  without  the  pope's  consent 
to  divorce  his  queen.  The  pope  censured  his  conduct, 
and  a  quarrel  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Henry  with  the  consent  of  the  parliament  abolished 
the  papal  authority  in  England,  a.d.  1533.  During 
this  period,  though  persecution  had  been  kept  up,  the 
number  of  the  Reformed  had  greatly  increased,  and 
the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  secession  from  Rome.  See 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  i.  ii. ;  Ger- 
des,  Historia  Reformationis,  torn.  iv.  p.  172,  &c. ; 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  d.  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  505, 
&c. — Through  England  some  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  Reformers  might  reach  Scotland,  then  sunk  in 
ignorance,  superstitiously  devoted  to  its  priests,  and 
still  more  passionately  attached  to  its  nobles,  the  heads 
of  the  Scottish  clans.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  young  noble- 
man and  abbot  of  Feme,  eager  to  know  more  of  the 
reformed  religion,  went  to  Germany  and  studied  some 
time  at  Marpurg.  Returning  with  one  of  his  three 
companions  to  Scotland,  he  began  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers.  The  priests  arraigned  him 
for  heresy,  convicted  him,  and  he  was  burned  alive  at 
St.  Andrews,  February,  1528,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age.  From  this  time  the  Protestant  doctrines  made 
a  slow  but  constant  progress  amid  ever-wakeful  per- 
secution in  Scotland,  till  the  year  1547,  when  the 
famous  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox,  arose.  See 
Schroeckh,  ubi  supra,  p.  435,  &c.  ;  Robertson's  History 
of  Scotland,  b.  ii.;  Gerdes'  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  iv.  p. 
210,  &c.  229,  234,  291,  &c.  304,  &c.  321.— Mur.  [The 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  may  be  best 
learned  from  the  early  volumes  of  Calderwood's  Hist, 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Wodrow  Society  edit.  Edin. 
1842-48,  8  vols. ;  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  in  Scotland,  Wodrow  Society  edit.  Edin. 
1847 — only  one  volume  of  this  valuable  edition  has 
yet  been  published;  Cook's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  Edin.  1819,  3  vols.;  and  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  Edin.  1818,  4th  edit.  2  vols.— R. 

2  Before  the  Reformation,  a  considerable  body  of 
Hussites  had  removed  from  Bohemia  to  Poland, 
where  their  doctrines  spread  considerably  especially 
among  the  nobility,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion. Luther's  writings  at  once  circulated  among  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome,  corrected  their 
views,  and  strengthened  their  opposition  to  popery. 
Even  some  of  the  bishops  favoured  evangelical  doc- 
trines; and  as  early  as  1525,  there  were  several  evange- 
lical preachers  in  Poland,  and  also  in  Polish  Prussia. 
But  so  vigorous  a  persecution  was  kept  up,  that 
Protestant  worship  could  be  maintained  only  in 
private  till  near  the  middle  of  the  century.  See 
Regtnvolscius,  Systema  Hist.  Chronol.  Ecclesiar.  Sla- 
vonicar.  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  71,  &c. ;  Schroeckh,  ubi  supra, 
vol.  ii.  p.  G6G,  &c. — Mur.  [See  also  a  recent  work  by 
Count  Valerian  Krasinski,  entitled.  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation 
in  Poland,  Lond.  1838-40,  2  vols.— R. 

3  The  seventeen  Belgian  provinces  composing  the 
Netherlands  were  a  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Charles  V.  which  he  governed  by  his  viceroys. 
Here,  from  the  fourteenth  century,  various  religious 
reformers  had  appeared,  as  Gerhard  Groot,  John 
Wesselius,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  John  Goch,  and  Corne- 
lius Grapheus.  Here  also  wrote  the  famous  Erasmus. 
The  writings  of  Luther  were  early  and  eagerly  read 
by  the  Netherlander .     The  Catholics  were  alarmed  ; 


to  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Luther, 
some  of  whom  repaired  to  Wittemberg, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  instructions 
of  so  great  a  master  and  guide.  Some  of 
these  countries  afterwards  made  themselves 
wholly  free  from  the  Romish  yoke ;  in 
others,  numerous  congregations  arose  which 
rejected  the  decrees  of  the  pontiff,  and 
which  have  existed  down  to  the  present 
times,  though  amid  various  molestations ; 
in  others,  the  most  cruel  persecutions  and 
inhuman  laws  after  a  short  time  extin- 
guished the  knowledge  of  the  reformed 
religion,  which  had  been  obtained  and 
widely  circulated.  It  may  be  unhesita- 
tingly asserted, — for  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  themselves  admit  it, — that 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  Romish  church 
would  have  been  quickly  demolished,  had 
not  its  defenders  opposed  the  multitude  of 
assailants,  already  in  the  breach,  with  fire 
and  sword. 

CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CON- 
FESSION [1530]  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT 
OF  THE  WAR  OF  SMALCALD   [1546]. 

1.  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into 
Augsburg  on  the  15th  of  June  [1530],  and 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  diet  was 
opened.  As  the  members  had  agreed  that 
the  religious  affairs  should  be  despatched 
before  discussing  the  subject  of  a  Turkish 
war,  the  Protestant  members  present  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  emperor  to 
exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the  religion  they 
professed,  in  the  session  of  the  princes  on 
the  25th  of  June.  Accordingly,  in  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  that 
confession  of  faith,  which  from  the  place 
where  it  was  exhibited  was  called  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  was  read  in  German 
by  Christian  Bayer,  the  chancellor  of 
Saxony.  There  was  not  one  of  the  princes 
who  did  not  listen  to  it  with  eager  atten- 
tion; and  some  of  them,  who  before  did 
not  correctly  understand  the  religious  views 


and  through  their  instigation,  the  government  intro- 
duced the  Inquisition  in  the  year  1522,  and  kept  Dp  a 
hot  persecution  of  the  Reformed  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  It  was  computed  that  in  these  provinces, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  not  less  than  50.000 
persons  lost  their  lives,  in  consequence  of  their  defec- 
tion from  the  church  of  Rome.  Yet  the  number  of 
the  Reformed  continually  increased ;  and  when  at 
length  seven  of  these  provinces  revolted  and  became 
an  independent  state,  they  adopted  the  Protestant 
religion.  See  Gerdes,  Hist.  Reformationis,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1,  &c. ;  Schroeckh,  ubi  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  &c. — Mur. 
[To  these  works  may  be  added  Brandt's  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Loir  Countries,  Lond.  1720-23, 
4  vols,  folio,  translated  from  the  Dutch.  It  extends 
from  the  eighth  century  to  the  Svnod  of  Dort. — R. 
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of  Luther,  expressed  approbation  of  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  the  doctrines.  John 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  four  princes  of  the  em- 
pire,  viz.  George  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
Ernest  duke  of  Luneburg,  Philip  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt, 
with  the  two  imperial  cities,  Nuremberg 
and  Reutlingen,  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  copies  [the  one  Latin,  the  other  Ger- 
man] delivered  after  the  reading  to  the 
emperor,  in  testimony  of  the  accordance  of 
the  doctrines  there  expressed  with  their  own 
views.1 

2.  As  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
adopted  as  a  public  standard  of  faith  by  the 
whole  body  of  [Lutheran]  Protestants,  no 
one  of  them  should  bi  ignorant  of  its  cha- 
racter and  contents.  The  style  is  Philip 
Melancthon's ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
it  was  drawn  up  in  polished,  perspicuous 
language,  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  The 
matter  or  contents,  it  is  certain,  were  sup- 
plied principally  by  Luther,  who  was  at 
Coburg,  a  town  not  far  from  Augsburg,  at 
the  time  of  the  diet,  and  who  examined  and 
approved  the  form  and  style  which  Melanc- 
thon  gave  to  it.2  It  was  comprised  in 
twenty-eight  articles ;  of  which  twenty-one 
stated  distinctly  the  religious  faith  of  those 
who  had  receded  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  seven  recounted  the  errors  or 
abuses  as  they  were  called,  on  account  of 


1  A  history  of  this  diet,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  by 
George  Ccelestine  [a  Lutheran],  was  published  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1577.  Histories  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  were  composed  by  Chytraus, 
and  by  others ;  and  especially  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  Cyprian,  and  by  Salig,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Salig's  work  is  prolix,  and  is  more  properly  a 
history  of  the  Reformation  than  a  history  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  Cyprian's  history  is  more  concise 
and  dense,  and  is  corroborated  by  well-selected  docu- 
ments. It  therefore  deserves  to  pass  to  a  third  edition. 
[Webber's'  Critical  History  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
Frankfort-on-Mayne,  1783,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  The  origi- 
nal subscribers  to  the  confession  are  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Before  the  diet  rose,  the  cities  Kempten,  Heil- 
brono,  Windsheim,  and  Weissenburg,  also  subscribed, 
and  afterwards  many  more.  It  was  immediately 
printed  and  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  It  thus 
became  of  great  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  ;  for  it 
was  a  very  able  document,  and  was  drawn  up  in  a  most 
judicious  manner.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesek.  sett 
</.  /■  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  &c. —  Slur. 

-  Stake  ba*i  M  u-uul.  girtin  an  admirable  sketch  of 
the  proceedings  and  results  of  this  memorable  diet, 
compriMii:'  additional  matter  from  unpublished  sources, 
in  his  Hit.  of  tii-  Reformation,  Mrs.  Austin's  transL 
vol.  iii  p-  884,  fto.  Dr.  Merle  l>  Aubigne  has  devoted 
:t:i  entire  book  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Diet  |  Hilt.  "I 

f.  Edin.  edit.  vol.  It,  p.  103—860);  and  at  this 
point  he  proposes  to  close  his  account  of  the  German 

mation.      Milner's   Hittory  >>t  the   Church  also 
terminates  at  this  period    the  opening  of  the  Diet  at 

burg.     Scott,  the  eontinuator  of  Mllner,  opens  his 
first  vol i mie  with  a  detailed  acootml  or  tin-,  i > » . 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  confession.     Bee  also  I 
e  :i  nt  work  "\'  Dean  Waddin'.'i on  on  both  these  points 
— the  Diet  and   the  Conft   -i"ii  :  and  also   on  Luther's 
views  and  sentiments  al  Coburg  during  that  eventful 

'     History r\f  the  Reformation,  vol.  111.  chap,  ww 
— xxxix.   -  R. 


which  they  had  separated  from  the  Romish 
community.3 


3  The  articles  in  this  Confession,  or  as  it  might  be 
called  Apology,  are  of  very  unequal  length.  Some  are 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  slanders  against  the  Luther- 
ans, others  are  short  essays,  most  of  them  include 
proofs  or  argumentation,  and  several  of  them  are  fol- 
lowed by  renunciations  of  the  opposite  tenets  held  by 
heretics  ancient  or  modern.  As  this  celebrated  creed 
is  not  accessible  in  English,  the  following  summary  of 
its  contents  is  here  subjoined  : — ■ 

Art.  1st  treats  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  in  accordance 
with  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Art.  2d  affirms  that  all  men  since  the  fall  are  born 
with  sin — that  is,  destitute  of  faith  and  the  fear  of  God, 
and  with  corrupt  propensities  ;  for  which  hereditary 
sin  they  are  exposed  to  eternal  death,  until  they  are 
regenerated  by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  rejects 
the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and  denies  man's  ability  to 
obtain  justification  by  his  own  works. 

Art.  3d  treats  of  the  person  and  mediation  of  Christ, 
in  accordance  with  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Art.  4th  asserts  justification  to  be,  solely,  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  the  be- 
liever, and  not  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  righteous- 
ness, agreeably  to  Rom.  chap.  iii.  iv. 

Art.  5th  asserts  that  the  word,  preaching,  and  the 
sacraments,  are  the  medium  through  which  God  im- 
parts the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom  he  will,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  believe  unto  righteousness.  It  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  men  can  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  their  own  efforts  and  without  the 
means  above  stated. 

Art.  Gth  asserts  that  true  faith  always  produces  good 
works  ;  which  every  man  is  bound  to  perform,  yet  must 
not  rely  upon  them  for  salvation. 

Art.  7th  affirms  the  existence  of  a  holy  Catholic 
church  consisting  of  all  the  faithful,  and  which  is  known 
not  by  a  uniformity  in  ceremonies,  but  by  the  efficacious 
preaching  of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  their  purity. 

Art.  8th  asserts  that  the  Christian  church,  though 
composed  of  saints,  yet  has  hypocrites  in  it ;  and  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  not  destroyed  by 
hypocrisy  in  the  administrators. 

Art.  9th  asserts  that  baptism  is  necessary,  and  is  a 
means  of  grace,  and  that  infants  are  to  be  baptized. 

Art.  10th  asserts  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  eucharist  under  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  are  distributed  and 
received. 

Art.  11th  retains  private  confession  of  sins  to  the 
pastors,  and  absolution  by  them ;  but  denies  the  neces- 
sity of  a  particular  enumeration  of  all  sins. 

Art.  12th  maintains  that  those  who  sin  after  baptism, 
if  they  repent,  should  always  be  restored  by  the  church  ; 
that  repentance  consists  in  sorrow  and  regret  for  sin 
and  reliance  on  Christ  for  pardon,  and  is  productive  of 
good  works.  It  denies  sinless  perfection  in  this  life, 
the  Novatian  error  of  refusing  absolution  to  the  peni- 
tent, and  all  dependence  on  our  own  satisfactions  for 
sin. 

Art.  13th  asserts  that  the  sacraments  are  not  merely 
significant  signs,  but  are  tokens  and  evidence  of  God's 
gracious  disposition  towards  us,  calculated  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  our  faith,  and  requiring  faith  to  a 
worthy  receiving  of  them. 

Art.  1 1th  asserts  that  no  one  should  preach  publicly 
and  administer  the  sacraments  unless  duly  called. 

Art.  15th.  Rites  of  human  institution,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  sinful  and  tend  to  peace  and  good  order  in  (lie 
church  (ascertain  feasts,  fasts,  &c.)  are  to  be  obi 
Hut  all  human  Institutions  designed  to  appease  God, 
are  contrary  to  the  Qospel. 

Art.  loth.  Civil  government  i*  ordained  nt'  God,  and 
Christians  may  lawfully  hold  offices,  civil  and  military, 
and  may   pursue   the  various   occupation:-  of  eiti/.ens; 

cniitrar;.  to  the  views  of  the  Anabaptists,  an  l  suoh  as 
deem  nil  worldly  business  Inconsistent  with  a  truly 
religious  life. 

An.  17th  asserts  thai  at  the  Is  I  daj  Christ  will 
come,  wiH  raise  the  dead,  ami  will  adjudge  the  bt  lieving 
and  eli  cl  to  eternal  life,  and  m  Icki  d  m  n  and  d<  \il>  to 
lull  and  eternal  torm  it  it  rejects  the  Anabaptist 
notion  of  a  final  restoration  ind  the  dunned; 
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3.  The  friends  of  the  pontiff  present  at 
the  diet  drew  up  a  confutation  of  the 
Protestant  Confession,  of  which,  John 
Faber  afterwards  bishop  of  Vienna,  with 
the  aid  of  John  Eck  and  John  Cochircus, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  composer.  This 
confutation  being  likewise  read  before  the 
diet  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  emperor 
required  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
and  to  abandon  their  whole  cause  and 
controversy.    But  they  declared  themselves 

and  also  the  Jewish   notion  of  a  temporal  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  earth  prior  to  the  resurrection. 

Art.  ISth  asserts  that  men  have  some  free  will  to  live 
reputably,  to  choose  among  objects  which  their  natural 
reason  can  comprehend  ;  but  that  without  the  gracious 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  cannot  please  God  nor 
truly  fear  him,  exercise  faith,  or  overcome  their  sinful 
propensities,  1  Cor.  ii. 

Art.  19th  asserts  that  God  is  not  the  cause  and  author 
of  sin  ;  but  that  the  perverse  wills  of  ungodly  men  and 
devils  are  the  sole  cause  of  it. 

Art.  20th  maintains  that  the  Reformers  do  not  dis- 
courage good  works,  though  they  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone;  but  only  discourage 
useless  works,  as  the  rosary,  worshipping  saints,  pil- 
grimages, monastic  vows,  stated  fasts,  &c;  and  it 
evinces  at  considerable  length,  from  Scripture  and  the 
fathers,  that  a  man  cannot  be  justified  by  works. 

Art.  21st  admits  that  the  saints  are  to  be  respected, 
and  to  be  imitated  as  patterns  of  piety  ;  but  denies  that 
they  are  to  be  worshipped,  prayed  to,  or  regarded  as 
mediators. 

Such  for  substance  (say  they)  is  the  doctrine  taught 
in  our  churches  ;  and  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
we  cannot  but  hold  to  it.     All  should  embrace  it. 

The  abuses  (they  say)  which  have  crept  into  the 
church,  and  which  we  could  not  conscientiously  endure, 
are  chiefly  the  following  : — 

Art.  22d.  Denying  the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity, 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  early  Christian  practice. 

Art.  23d.  Imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  contrary 
to  reason  and  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  the  purer 
ages,  and  with  very  injurious  consequences. 

Art.  24th.  The  Protestants  are  falsely  taxed  with 
abolishing  the  mass.  They  only  purified  it,  and  dis- 
carded the  idea  of  its  being  a  work  of  merit,  an  offering 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  militates 
with  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  Christ's  sacrifice  is 
the  only  sin-offering. 

Art.  25th.  The  Protestants  had  not  abolished  private 
confession,  for  they  made  it  a  necessary  preparation  for 
the  eucharist.  Yet  they  did  not  consider  it  a  sacra- 
ment, nor  require  a  particular  enumeration  of  sins. 

Art.  2Gth  censures  the  multitude  of  fasts  and  other 
ceremonies  of  human  invention,  and  the  undue  stress 
laid  upon  them  as  meritorious  acts  ;  thus  obscuring  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  holding  these  human 
prescriptions  more  sacred  than  the  commands  of  God, 
and  burdening  the  consciences  of  men  with  them. 

Art.  27th  represents  the  whole  system  of  monkery  as 
a  great  abuse,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  piety. 

Art.  28th  discriminates  between  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal  power,  and  allows  neither  to  infringe  upon  the 
other.  The  spiritual  or  episcopal  power  is  limited  to 
preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  loosing 
and  binding  sins.  If  bishops  teach  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  they  arc  and  must  be  treated  as  false 
prophets.  If  allowed  to  try  causes  relating  to  marriage 
and  tithes,  it  is  only  as  civil  officers.  They  have  do 
itive  power  over  the  church  ;  and  they  can  bind 
the  conscience  only  by  showing  that  the  Gospel  enjoins 
what  they  inculcate.  As  to  Sundays  and  other  holy 
days  and  rites  and  forms  of  worship,  bishops  may  and 
should  appoint  such  as  are  convenient  and  suitable,  and 
the  people  should  observe  them,  not  as  divine  ordi- 
nances, but  as  conducive  to  good  order  and  edification. 

Though  the  Lutherans  expressed  their  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation  in  the  most  inoffensive  terms  which 
would   be   explicit,  yet  the  Reformed  or   Zwinglians 
could    not    subscribe    to    the    Augsburg    Cor.: 
Hence   the  imperial   cities   of   Strasburg,    Constance, 


not  satisfied  with  this  answer  of  the  papal 
divines,  and  wished  to  have  a  copy  of  it 
that  they  might  point  out  its  fallacies. 
The  emperor,  more  obedient  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  pontiffs  legate  and  his 
companions  than  to  the  demands  of  right 
and  equity,  refused  their  request  and 
would  not  allow  the  controversy  to  be 
protracted  by  any  new  writings  about  it. 
Nevertheless  the  Protestants  caused  an 
answer  to  be  drawn  up  by  Philip  Melanc- 


Lindau,  and  Memmingen,  offered  a  separate  confession 
called  the  Confession  of  the  Four  Cities,  Confessio 
Tetrapolitana.  It  agreed  substantially  with  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  except  in  regard  to  the  corporeal 
presence.  They  maintained  a  real  yet  a  spiritual  or  sacra- 
mental presence,  a  presence  which  the  devout  soul  could 
feel  and  enjoy,  but  which  implied  no  physical  presence 
of  Christ's  body.  Yet  they  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
which  need  not  have  given  offence  to  the  Lutherans. 
They  say:  "  All  that  the  evangelists,  Paul,  and  the  holy 
fathers  have  written  respecting  the  venerable  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  our  preachers  teach, 
recommend,  and  inculcate,  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
Hence,  with  singular  earnestness,  they  constantly  pro- 
claim that  goodness  of  Christ  towards  his  followers, 
whereby,  no  less  now  than  at  his  last  supper,  to  all  his 
sincere  disciples  as  oft  as  they  repeat  this  supper,  he 
condescends  to  give,  by  the  sacraments,  bis  real  body 
and  his  real  blood,  to  be  truly  eaten  and  drunk-en  as  the 
food  and  drink  of  their  souls,  by  which  they  are 
nourished  to  eternal  life,  so  that  he  lives  and  abides  in 
them  and  they  in  him."  This  confession  they  presented 
to  the  emperor  in  Latin  and  German,  but  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  read  in  public.  Yet  when  the  popish 
priests  had  made  out  a  confutation  of  it,  he  called  them 
before  him  to  hear  that  confutation  read ;  and  then, 
without  allowing  discussion  or  permitting  them  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  confutation,  demanded  of  them  submis- 
sion to  the  church  of  Rome.  They  refused.  This 
confession  of  the  four  cities,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Martin  Bucer  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Augsburg,  was  the  confession  of  that  city  for 
a  number  of  years.  But  afterwards  the  four  cities, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  the  LaAerans 
lest  their  popish  enemies  should  swallow  them  up, 
brought  themselves  to  believe  that  the  Lutherans  and 
they  differed  more  in  words  than  in  reality ;  and  there- 
fore they  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  church.  See  Hospinian's 
Historia  Sncram  ntaria,  par.  ii.  p.  1G2,  &c. — At  the 
same  Diet  Zwingli  presented  his  private  confession, 
which  is  a  long  and  elaborate  performance;  He  say-  ■ 
"  Grace  is  conferred  along  with  the  sacraments,  but  not 
by  them  as  the  channels ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  imparts  grace  to  the  devout  communicants 
in  the  ordinance  ;  but  does  not  annex  the  grace  to  the 
sacrament,  so  that  it  may  go  along  with  it  as  water 
through  a  channel,  or  by  a  physical  process."  And 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  he  says  :  "  1  believe  that 
in  the  holy  eucharist  or  supper  of  thanksgiving,  the 
real  body  of  Christ  is  present  to  the  eye  of  faith  (fidei 
cottteinpl'itione);  that  is,  to  those  who  thank  the  Lord  for 
the  benefits  conferred  on  us  in  Christ  his  Son,  acknow- 
ledge that  he  assumed  a  real  body,  truly  suffered  in  it, 
and  washed  away  our  sins  in  his  own  blood  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  that  Christ  has  done  is.  as  it  were,  present  to 
the  eye  of  their  faith.  But  that  the  body  of  Christ  in 
substance  and  reality,  or  that  his  natural  body  is  pre* 
sent  in  the  supper,  and  is  received  into  our  mouth  and 
masticated  by  our  teeth — as  the  papists  and  some  who 
look  back  upon  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  represent — that 
I  not  only  deny  but  unhesitatingly  pronounce  an  error 
and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God."  He  subjoins  elabo- 
rate proofs  from  the  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  fath<  rs, 
in  support  of  these  views.  To  this  confession  Eck,  the 
Catholic  divine,  replied;  and  Zwingli  on  the  27th  of 
August  defended  himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  princes.  See  Hospinian, 
ttbi supra,  p.  lf>7,  &c. — Mur.  [See  also  on  this  Con 
Ibsdon  the  works  of  Scott  and  Waddington  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  note. — R. 
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thon,  to  so  much  of  the  pontifical  confuta- 
tion as  the  theologians  had  been  able  to 
gather  from  hearing  it  read ;  and  on  the 
22d  of  September  they  presented  it  to  the 
emperor,  who  refused  to  receive  it.  This 
answer  (though  afterwards  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Melancthon  upon  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  pontifical  confutation)  is  that 
Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
year  1531,  and  which  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
church. 1 

4.  Three  modes  of  getting  rid  of  these 
very  troublesome  contentions  remained. 
One  was,  to  allow  those  who  would  not 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  pontiff  to  enjoy 
their  own  sentiments  on  religion,  and  to 
worship  God  as  they  saw  fit,  without 
allowing  the  public  tranquillity  to  be 
thereby  destroyed.  Another  wa3,  to  com- 
pel them  by  force  of  arms  to  cease  from 
dissenting  from  the  Romish  church,  and 
make  them  return  to  the  spurned  friendship 
of  the  Roman  prelate.  A  third  was,  to 
attempt  an  honourable  and  equitable  com- 
promise, by  each  party's  relinquishing 
some  portion  of  what  it  considered  as  its 
just  claims.  The  first  method  was  accor- 
dant with  reason  and  justice,  and  would 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  wise  and  good ;  but 
it  was  totally  repugnant  to  the  arrogant 
claims  of  the  pontiff  and  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  age,  which  abhorred  all  liberty  of 
opinion  concerning  religion.  The  second 
accorded  with  the  customs  and  views  of  the 
a<xe,  and  with  the  violent  counsels  of  the 
Romish  court ;  but  it  was  opposed  to  the 
prudence,  the  moderation,  and  the  equity, 
both  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  good  men. 
The  third  therefore  was  adopted,  and  met 
the  approbation  of  all  who  were  solicitous 
lor  the  good  of  the  empire;  nor  did  the 
sovereign  pontiff  himself  seem  to  be  wholly 
-■<:,  from  it.  Hence  various  consulta- 
-  were  held  between  select  individuals 
of  both  parties,  and  every  means  was 
ited  which  -  temed  calculated  to  allay 
mutual  hatred,  and  bring  discordant  minds 
to  harmonize.  But  the  parties  were  too 
wide  apart  in  their  first  principles,  for  any 
thing  to  be  effected.  In  these  discussions 
the  character  of  Philip  Melancthon,  whom, 
aa  tin;  principal  doctor  among  the  Protes- 
tant-,   the  adherents  to  the  pontiff  took 


1  Melancthon  composed  the  Apology  in  Latin,  hut 
...if.    .!■  i.  man,  in 

which  ublished    in   t' 

lection    Of  all    the   -viul>.»] i.-   1    1 ).  ■    of  tin'    Lutheran 

church,  In  tgaburg 

-ion    in    '.('-in. in    i'  it.    fol, 

3 — 20  )  in  Librot   s 

lib  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  409,  kc.—Mut. 


special  pains  to  conciliate,  very  clearly 
appeared.  He  seemed  easy  of  access,  and 
ready  to  make  concessions  when  his  oppo- 
sers  dealt  in  compliments  and  promises; 
but  when  they  would  terrify  him  by  threats 
and  denunciations,  he  seemed  quite  another 
man,  bold,  courageous,  and  regardless  of 
life  and  fortune.  For  in  this  great  man, 
a  mild  and  tender  spirit  was  united  with 
the  strictest  fidelity  and  an  invincible 
attachment  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
truth. 

5.  This  middle  course  having  been  tried 
in  vain  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,2  it 
was  resolved,  in  order  to  terminate  these 
religious  controversies,  to  resort  to  the 
method  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  which  the 
perverseness  of  the  times  recommended. 
Accordingly  on  the  19th  of  November,  a 
severe  decree  was  passed  by  command  and 
authority  of  the  emperor,  in  the  absence 
of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony ;  in  which  there  was  nothing  that 
could  solace  the  Protestants,  except  an 
equivocal  and  deceptive  promise  of  a 
council  to  be  called  within  six  months  by 
order  of  the  pontiff.  For,  the  dignity  and 
excellence  of  the  old  religion  were  extrava- 
gantly extolled  ;  new  energy  was  imparted 
to  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  and 
his  followers;  the  religious  reformations 
entered  upon  in  one  place  and  another 
were  severely  censured;  and  the  princes 
and  cities  which  had  been  alienated  from 
the  pontiff  were  admonished  to  return  to 
their  duty  within  some  months,  unless  they 
wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the 
emperor,  as  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  church.3 

G.  On  learning  the  sad  issue  of  the  diet, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates, 
in  the  year  1530  and  the  year  following, 
assembled  at  Smalcald  and  afterwards  at 
Frankfort,  and  formed  a  league  among 
themselves,  for  their  mutual  protection 
against  the  evils  which  the  edict  of  Augs- 
burg portended,  but  excluding  all  offensive 
operations    against   any  one.      They 


2  The  conferences  continued,  with  repeated  cl 
of  the  delegates,  from  the  second  day  of  August  till  the 
end  of  the  month. — Mur. 

.  in  addition  to  the  authors  before  men' 
Midler's  Historie  der  I  xund  Appellation  der 

Evan  SUinde,  b  i  tk  iii.  chap,  xlviii.  p.  ' 

*  Th  tine;  of  th 

to  the  dli  t.  was  ],.  Id  .it  Bmalcald  on  th.  22d  of  i 

;  I.     Bui  it  was  found  that  many  < 
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took  measures  to  bring  the  kings  of  France, 
England,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  other 
princes  and  states,  into  the  confederacy.1 
When  things  began  to  wear  this  warlike 
aspect,  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  the 
Palatinate  interposed  as  mediators  between 
the  parties.  And  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
for  various  reasons  was  very  anxious  for 
peace.  For  the  Protestants  would  not 
afford  their  aid  to  a  Turkish  war  which  the 
emperor  exceedingly  needed  ;  and  they  also 
contended  that  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's 
brother,  who  had  been  created  king  of  the 
Romans  by  the  major  part  of  the  princes 


the  29th  of  March,  to  form  a  closer  union  for  their 
mutual  defence.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  took  great 
pains  to  have  the  Swiss  included  in  the  confederacy. 
But  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  guided  by  Luther, 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  them.  And  in  general, 
Luther  had  great  scruples  in  regard  to  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  the  jurists  had  much  debate  with  him 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  confederacy ;  for 
according  to  his  monkish  principles,  he  held  all  human 
means  for  preserving  peace  in  religious  matters  to  be 
unallowable,  and  supposed  that  men  should  repose 
themselves  wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  without 
venturing  upon  any  measures  suggested  by  policy  in 
such  cases.  But  the  jurists  informed  him  that  the 
constitution  of  the  empire  allowed  the  states  to  com- 
bine together,  and  probably  also  to  declare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  for,  by  virtue  of  the  compact  between 
the  emperor  and  the  states,  the  emperor  engaged  not 
to  infringe  upon  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Germanic  church.  This  compact 
the  emperor  had  violated,  and  therefore  the  states  had 
a  right  to  combine  together  against  him.  Luther 
replied  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  this,  and  that  if 
it  was  so,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  ;  for  the  gospel 
was  not  opposed  to  civil  government.  Yet  he  could 
not  approve  of  an  offensive  war. — Schl.  [The  fullest 
and  most  authentic  information  respecting  these  nego- 
tiations, accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  be 
found  in  Ranke's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii. 
book  vi.  chap.  1  and  5. — R. 

1  In  their  meeting  at  Smalcald,  a.d.  1531,  after 
forming  a  league  for  mutual  defence  for  six  years,  they 
drew  up  an  apology  for  their  conduct ;  in  which  they 
gave  a  concise  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  necessity 
there  was  for  it,  and  the  sufferings  and  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  on  account  of  it.  Copies  of 
this  apology  they  sent  both  to  Francis  I.  the  king  of 
France,  and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Both  those 
kings  returned  very  civil  answers ;  but  nothing  was 
said  on  either  side  about  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence. 
See  Seckendorf's  Historia  Lutheranismi,  lib.  iii.  sec.  i. ; 
Gerdes,  Historia  Evang  Henovati,  torn.  iv.  p.  222,  &e. 
In  1535,  the  Protestants  had  another  meeting  at  Smal- 
cald, in  which  they  extended  their  league  of  1531  for 
10  years  longer.  About  this  time,  Dr.  Barnes,  an 
English  clergyman,  arrived  in  Saxony,  as  envoy  from 
the  king  of  England  ;  and  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Edward  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Nicholas  Heath, 
an  English  archdeacon.  They  attended  the  convention 
at  Smalcald,  and  a  negotiation  was  held  for  forming  a 
coalition  of  some  sort  between  the  German  confede- 
rates and  the  king  of  England.  See  Seckendorf,  ubi 
supra,  lib.  iii.  sec.  89.  In  1538,  the  German  confede- 
rates sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  France  (which 
however  effected  very  little),  and  also  three  ambassadors 
to  the  king  of  England.  They  proposed  to  king  Henry 
to  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  consent  to  be 
the  head  and  patron  of  the  Protestant  confederacy ; 
they  also  stated  what  aid  each  should  afford  to  the 
other  in  case  of  attack  from  the  enemy.  But  Henry 
"was  not  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  the  Reformation, 
nor  did  he  wish  to  embroil  himself  with  the  emperor. 
See  Seckendorf,  ubi  supra,  lib.  iii.  sec.  1GG,  p.  197,  &c. ; 
•Gerdes,  ubi  supra,  p.  287,  &C.  ;  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  hook  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  329,  fee.  ed.  London, 
1825.—  Mur. 


in  the  diet  of  Cologne,  a.d.  1531,  had 
been  elected  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire. 

7-  After  various  consultations,  therefore, 
in  the  year  1532  a  peace  was  concluded 
at  Nuremberg  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Protestants  on  the  following  terms — 
that  the  latter  should  contribute  money 
for  the  Turkish  war,  and  should  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans ; 
and  that  Charles  should  annul  the  edicts  of 
Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  should  allow 
the  followers  of  Luther  full  liberty  to 
regulate  their  religious  matters  as  they 
pleased,  until  either  a  council  (which  was 
to  be  held  within  six  months)  or  a  diet  of 
the  empire  should  determine  what  religious 
principles  were  to  be  adopted  and  obeyed. 
Scarcely  was  the  apprehension  of  war 
removed  by  this  convention,  when  John, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  John  Frederick,  an 
unfortunate  prince  though  possessed  of 
invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 

8.  The  truce  of  Nuremberg  with  the 
emperor,  gave  so  much  courage  and  forti- 
tude to  the  concealed  and  feebler  enemies 
of  the  pontiff,  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  his  mandates.  This  is  attested  by 
various  regions  and  towns  of  Germany, 
which  year  after  year  from  this  time  on- 
ward fearlessly  made  profession  of  the 
religion  which  Luther  had  restored.  More- 
over,  as  the  only  hope  of  removing  the 
disagreement  about  religion  now  depended 
on  the  promised  council,  the  emperor  did 
not  cease  to  urge  the  sovereign  pontiff 
Clement  VII.  to  hasten  its  meeting.  But 
Clement,  whom  the  recollection  of  former 
councils  filled  with  apprehensions,  contrived 
to  put  it  off,  and  wished  the  cause  of  his 
see  might  be  decided  rather  by  arms  than 
by  arguments.2  He  promised  indeed  by 
his  legate  in  1533,  that  a  council  should 
be  called  in  Italy  either  at  Mantua,  Pla- 
centia,  or  Bologna.  But  the  Protestants 
declared  themselves  not  satisfied  with  an 
Italian  council,  and  maintained  that  a 
controversy  arising  in  Germany  ought  to 
be  decided  within  the  limits  of  Germany. 


2  Besides  the  causes  which,  since  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  had  divested  the  popes  of 
all  relish  for  such  clerical  parliaments,  pope  Clement 
had  his  own  peculiar  reasons.  It  was  hi?  misfor- 
tune to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of  Julius  de  Medicis, 
and  he  was  afraid  his  enemies  in  the  council  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  to  pronounce 
him  unworthy  of  the  papal  dignity.  For  it  was  a 
disputed  point,  which  had  never  been  decided,  whether 
a  bastard  could  be  a  legitimate  pope.  That  a  profli- 
gate might  be,  had  been  decided  by  usage  long  since, 
especially  bv  the  example  of  Alexander  VI.  See  Paul 
Sarpi,  tom.'i.  p.  51,  &c. ;  and  Jac.  Ziegler's  Historta 
dementis  VII  in  Schelhorn's  Amamitat.  Hist.  Eccles. 
et  Literar.  vol.  i.  p.  210,  Scc.  —  Sehl. 
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And  the  pontiff  himself  managed  so  artfully 
as  to  get  rid  of  his  own  promise,  and  soon 
after  died  in  the  year  1534.1 

9.  His  successor,  Paul  III.  seemed  more 
tractable,  when  the  emperor  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  council.  For  he  first 
made  a  promise  in  1535,  that  he  would 
assemble  a  council  at  Mantua ;  and  after- 
wards, a.d.  1536,  he  actually  proclaimed 
one  by  letters  despatched  through  all  the 
Catholic  countries.  The  Protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  foreseeing  that  in  such  a 
council  everything  would  go  according  to 
the  opinion  and  pleasure  of  the  pontiff, 
declared  in  a  convention  held  at  Smalcald 
in  1537,  their  entire  dissatisfaction  with 
such  a  servile  council ;  yet  they  procured 
a  new  summary  of  their  religious  faith  to 
be  drawn  up  by  Luther,  which  they  might 
present  to  the  assembled  bishops  if  occa- 
sion should  call  for  it.  This  production 
of  Luther  is  called  the  Articles  of  Smal- 
cald;  and  it  was  admitted  among  the 
books  from  which  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  those  called  Lutherans  are  to  be 
learned.2 


1  Everything  pertaining  to  this  council  is  fully  and 
intelligently  stated,  pre-eminently  by  Paul  Sarpi,  Hu- 
toria  Concilii  Trident ini,  lib.  i. — [The  Protestants  met 
at  Smalcald  to  consider  the  proposed  plan  of  an  Italian 
council,  and  remonstrated  against  it,  as  being  to  be  held 
in  Italy.  They  also  insisted  that  the  pope,  as  one  of 
the  parties  whose  cause  was  to  be  tried,  should  have 
no  authority  over  the  council ;  and  that  the  decision 
should  be  founded  solely  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Mur. 

2  The  Articles  of  Smalcald  were  drawn  up  in  German 
by  Luther,  in  his  own  acrimonious  style.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  was  intended  to  soften  prejudice 
against  the  Lutherans,  and  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  the  Catholics.  Of  course  the  gentle  Melancthon 
was  employed  to  write  it.  The  Articles  of  Smalcald, 
on  the  contrary,  were  a  preparation  for  a  campaign 
against  an  enemy  with  whom  no  compromise  was 
deemed  possible,  and  in  which  victory  or  death  was  the 
only  alternative.  Of  course  all  delicacy  towards  the 
Catholics  was  dispensed  with,  and  Luther's  fiery  style 
was  chosen  and  was  allowed  full  scope.  In  words, 
the  Articles  flatly  contradict  the  Confession  in  some 
instances  ;  though  in  sense  they  are  the  same.  Thus 
the  Confession  (Article  xxiv.)  says  :  "  We  are  unjustly 
charged  with  having  abolished  the  mass.  Tor  it  is 
manifest  that  without  boasting  we  may  say,  the  mass 
is  observed  by  us  with  greater  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness than  by  our  opposers."  But  in  the  Articles  of 
Smalcald,  (Part  II.  Art.  II.)  it  is  said:  "That  the 
popish  mass  is  the  greatest  and  most  horrid  abomina- 
tion, as  militating  directly  and  violently  against  these 
articles;  and  yet  it  has  become  the  chief  and  most 

;'  ndid  of  all  the  popish  idolatries."  In  the  Con- 
fession, they  applied  the  name  of  the  mass  to  the 
Lutheran  form  of  the  eucharist.  But  in  these  Articles, 
they  confine  that  term  to  its  proper  import,  the  ordinary 
public  service  among  the  Catholics.— The  Articles  of 
Smalcald  cover  28  folio  pages,  and  are  preceded  by  8 
preface  and  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  power  and 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  first  part  contain-  i  ax 
Concise  articles,  respecting  Cod,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
incarnation,  passion,  and  ascension  of  <hri>t,  in 
accordance  with  the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasl  in 
Creeds.  <)n  these  Articles  the  Protestants  pro 
to  agree  altogi  ther  with  the  papl  its.  The  Becond  part 
mtains  four  article,  of  fun. lam  nt  ii  Importance, 
but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  papists  are  declared 
to  be  totally  and  Irreconcilably  at  rariance.  The; 
relate  to  the  nature  and  the  grounds  of  Justification,  the 
mass  and  samt  worship,  ecclesiastical  an  l  monkish 


10.  During  these  consultations  two  most 
important  events  occurred,  the  one  very 
injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion 
and  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  other  no  less  so  to  the  papal 
dominion.  The  former  was,  a  new  sedition 
of  the  furious  and  fanatical  tribe  of  the 
Anabaptists  ;  the  latter  was,  a  revolt  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  king  of  England  from 
the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  year  1533, 
certain  persons  of  the  class  of  Anabaptists, 
who  were  more  insane  and  distracted  than 
the  rest,  came  to  Munster,  a  city  of  West- 
phalia, and  gave  out  that  they  were  divinely 
commissioned  to  set  up  a  sort  of  holy 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  all  human  institu- 
tions. The  whole  city  being  excited  and 
thrown  into  great  commotion,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  the  new  commonwealth 
conformably  to  their  crude  opinions  and 
fancies;  and  placed  John  Bockholt,  a 
tailor  of  Leyden,  at  the  head  of  it.  But 
the  city  being  taken  in  the  year  1535,  by 
the  bishop  of  Munster  who  was  aided  by 
other  German  princes,  this  delirious  king 
and  his  associates  were  executed  without 
mercy ;  and  the  new  republic  was  thus 
overthrown  soon  after  its  establishment. 
This  seditious  procedure  of  certain  Ana- 
baptists induced  most  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the 
entire  sect ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in 
subsequent  years  vast  numbers  of  them, 
both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  were 
miserably  put  to  death.3 

11.  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  who 
had  before  warmly  opposed  Luther,  a  prince 
falling  behind  none  of  that  age  either  in 
vice  or  in  talents,  being  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Anne  Bolevn,  an  English  virgin 


establishments,  and  the  claims  of  the  pope.     The  third 
part  contains   15  articles,  which  the  Protestants  con- 
sidered as  relating  to  very  important  subjects,  but  on 
which  the  papists  laid  little  stress.  The  subjects  are,  sin, 
the  law,  repentance,  the  gospel,  baptism,  the  sacr 
of  the  altar,  the  keys  (or  spiritual  power),  confession, 
excommunication,  ordination,  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
churches,  good   works,   monastic   vows,   and    human 
satisfactions  for  sin.    When  the  Protestants  subscribed 
these  Articles,   Melancthon  annexed  a  reservation  to 
his  signature,  purporting  that  he  could  admit  of  a  pope, 
provided  he  would  allow  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in 
its  purity,  and  would  give  ap  his  pretensions  to  a  divine 
right  to  rule,  and  would  found  Ins  claims  wholly  on 
expediency  and  human  compact.     In  consequence  of 
this  dissent  from  Luther,  Melancthon  was  requ 
to  draw  up  an  article  on  the  power  and  supremacy  of 
the  pope.     He  did  so;  and  the  Protestants  were  well 
pleased  with  it  and  subscribed  to  it.     It  i<  annex    I  '  • 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald.     See  Welch's  Intr<»i-'- 
Sytn ' "'.  li'>.  i.  cap,  v.   -  Mur. 
:!  Hamelmann's    Hittoria    ."     '    ia  '     r<  lati 
gelii,  p  i   InJ  mi  <!   /-''.  ttphaliam,  \ 

p.    1196,    See.   in  bis   collected  works;    Von   Prints, 
Specimen  Hittoria  Anabaptist    cap.  \.  si.  m'i 
[Slridan.  Coum  ntarii  <!     Si 
tub  Carob  V.  lib.  x.\  I  ■ 
torn.  ii.  p.  .'<:■.  ■ 
the  Reign  of  Charles  ■ 

l:  .: 
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of  high  birth,  in  order  to  marry  her  wished 
to  be  divorced  from  his  queen,  Catharine 
of  Aragon  aunt  to  Charles  V.  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  VII. 
to  sanction  such  a  measure.1  He  declared 
however  that  his  conscience  wo  aid  not  allow 
him  to  cohabit  with  his  queen  Catharine, 
because  she  had  been  married  to  his  de- 
ceased brother  Arthur,  and  a  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God.  Clement  through  fear  of  offending 
Charles  V.  contrived  various  evasions,  and 
endeavoured  to  delude  and  disappoint 
Henry.  He  therefore  became  impatient,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who 
was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  a  secret  friend  to  the  Reformation  by 
Luther,  consulted  nearly  all  the  universities 
of  Europe  on  the  question;  and  as  most  of 
them  pronounced  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  to  be  unlawful,  the  king  divorced 
Catharine  without  the  consent  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry's 
defection  from  the  pontiff  soon  followed. 
For  the  king  being  declared  by  the  lords 
and  commons  of  England,  supreme  head  of 
the  British  church,  he  in  the  year  1533 
ejected  the  monks,  disposed  of  all  their 
property,  and  abolished  altogether  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  England.2 
12.  This  downfall  of  the  popish  power  in 
England,  however,  was  of  little  advantage 
to  the  lovers  of  a  purer  religion.  For  the 
king,  though  he  destroyed  the  empire  of 
the  pontiff,  yet  retained  for  the  most  part 
the  old  religion ;  and  he  persecuted  and 
sometimes  punished  capitally  those  who 
thought  differently  from  himself  on  reli- 
gious subjects.   Besides,  he  understood  the 


1  Mosheim  errs  in  representing  Henry's  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn  as  the  first  and  grand  cause  of  the  king's 
wish  to  be  divorced  from  his  queen.  His  father  had 
scrupled  the  legitimacy  of  the  marriage;  a  foreign 
court  had  made  it  an  objection  to  intermarriage  with 
his  children  by  this  wife ;  and  his  subjects  very  gener- 
ally entertained  apprehensions  respecting  the  succes- 
sion to  his  crown  from  the  same  cause.  It  was  state 
policy  which  first  led  to  the  marriage,  but  it  appears 
never  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  any  one. 
Doubtless  Henry  was  sincere  in  professing  to  have 
scruples  of  conscience  on  the  subject.  But  there  were 
also  other  causes.  The  queen's  beauty  had  faded,  and 
some  diseases  had  rendered  her  person  less  agreeable. 
Political  considerations  or  apprehensions  respecting 
his  successor  had  influence.  And  after  these  causes 
had  operated  some  time,  Anne  Boleyn  came  to  court 
and  the  king  was  charmed  with  her.  This,  though  the 
last,  was  henceforth  probably  not  the  least  reason  for 
his  final  resolution  to  divorce  his  queen.  See  Hume's 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxx.  vol.  iii.  p.  288,  &c.  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  at  the 
beginning. — Mur. 

2  Besides  Burnet  and  others  who  have  composed 
Histories  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  the  Acts  of 
this  memorable  event  ay  collected  by  David  Wilkins,  in 
his  Concilia  Magna  Britannia  <t  llibeniitx,  torn.  iii. 
p.  424,  &c.  should  be  consulted.  See  also  RaynaTs 
Anted,  lliteriques,  Poiitiquet,  Militaires,  tome  i.  par. 
ii.  p.  SO,  &c.  and.  the  Nouveau  Dictiermaire  Historique 
et  Crit.  tome  ii.  p.  388,  article  Boh  nu. 


title  he  had  assumed  of  supreme  head  of 
the  British  church,  to  invest  him  with  the 
powers  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  so  that  he 
had  a  right  to  make  decrees  respecting  re- 
ligion, and  to  prescribe  to  the  citizens  what 
they  must  believe  and  practise.  During 
his  life  therefore  religion  in  England  was 
coincident  with  the  king's  character,  that 
is,  uncertain  and  changeable.  Yet  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cran- 
mer, who  had  the  king's  confidence  and 
was  a  patron  of  the  reformed  religion,  ex- 
erted himself  by  his  writings  and  his  actions, 
as  much  as  he  prudently  could  and  as  the 
instability  of  the  king  and  other  difficulties 
would  allow,  to  diminish  gradually  the  old 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  friends  of  Luther.3 

13.  After  the  pontiff's  first  proposed 
council  was  set  aside,  various  negotiations 
for  restoring  peace  and  harmony  were  held 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Protestants, 
but  without  any  determinate  and  solid 
benefit ;  because  the  pontiff,  by  his  legates 
and  others,  generally  disconcerted  all  their 
measures.  In  the  year  1541  the  emperor, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  pontiff, 
ordered  select  individuals  of  both  parties 
to  confer  together  respecting  religion  at 
Worms.  Accordingly,  Philip  Melancthon 
and  John  Eck  held  a  discussion  during 
three    days.4      The    discussion   was   then 

3  Besides  Burnet,  see  Neal's  Hilton/  of  the  Puritan*, 
vol.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  11.  Sec.  [In  the  year  153G,  king  Henry, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  convocation,  prescribed  what 
doctrines  should  be  taught  in  the  churches;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  may  be  seen  in  Burnet,  But.  Reform. 
vol.  i.  p.  280,  cxc.  ed.  London,  1825,  and  in  N 
supra,  p.  G9,  &c.  Mr.  Neal  remarks  upon  these  instruc- 
tions: '•  One  sees  here  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ; 
the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  creeds  are  made  the 
standards  of  faith,  without  the  tradition  of  the  church 
or  decrees  of  the  pope ;  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  is  well  stated  ;  four  of  the  seven  sacraments 
are  passed  over,  and  purgatory  is  left  doubtful.  But 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  the  worship- 
ping of  images  and  saints  are  still  retained."  In  the 
year  1539,  the  king  and  the  opposers  of  the  Reformation 
procured  a  statute  to  be  passed  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, making  it  penal  to  speak  or  write  at  all  against 
any  one  cf  the  six  following  articles: — "  First,  that  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  consecration,  there 
remained  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  under 
these  forms  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
present.  Secondly,  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
not  necessary  to  salvation  to  all  persons,  by  the  law  of 
God ;  but  that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
together  in  each  of  the  kinds.  Thirdly,  that  priests, 
after  the  order  of  priests  (after  admission  to  orders), 
might  net  marry,  by  the  law  of  God.  Fourthly,  that 
vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed,  by  the  law  of 
God.  Fifthly,  that  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to 
be  continued  ;  which,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law, 
so  man  received  great  benefit  by  them.  Sixthly,  that 
auricular  confession  was  expedient  and  necessary,  and 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church."  This,  which  waa 
called  "  the  bloody  statute,"  was  enforced  during  the 
residue  of  Henry's  reign  or  till  the  year  1547.  It 
brought  many  to  the  stake  and  to  prison,  and  caused 
formation  to  go  back  rather  than  advance  during 
these  eight  years.  See  Burnet,  ul>i  supra,  p.  334,  See. 
and  Neal,  ubi  supra,  p.  75,  &c. — AJur. 

*  See  Reader's  Tract,  De  Colloquio  Wermatiensi,  Nc- 
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transferred  for  certain  reasons  to  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon  of  the  same  year;  in  which  the 
project  of  a  nameless  writer  who  proposed 
conditions  for  a  peace,  was  especially  sub- 
jected to  examination.1  But  the  protracted 
deliberation  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
bring  the  parties  to  agree,  that  this  very 
difficult  subject  should  be  more  fully  ex- 
amined in  the  future  council,  or  if  a  council 
should  not  be  called,  then  in  the  next  diet 
of  Germany. 

14.  After  this  a  very  disturbed  state  of 
things  ensued,  which  required  the  delibe- 
rations for  settling  religious  controversies  to 
be  deferred.  In  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1542, 
the  pontiff  by  his  legate  renewed  his  promise 
of  a  council,  and  signified  that  it  should  be 
held  at  Trent,  if  that  place  was  agreeable. 
The  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand,  and 
the  Catholic  princes  gave  their  assent ;  but 
the  Protestants  rejected  both  the  place  and 
the  council  proposed  by  the  pontiff,  and 
demanded  a  legitimate  and  free  council, 
that  is,  one  which  should  be  exempt  from 
the  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff. 
Nevertheless,  the  pope  with  the  consent  of 
the  emperor,  proceeded  to  appoint  the  coun- 
cil; and  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  a.d.  1545, 
the  emperor  negociated  with  the  Protestants 
to  bring  them  to  approve  of  the  council  at 
Trent.  But  these  negotiations  failing,  and 
the  emperor  seeing  no  prospect  that  the 
Protestants  would  ever  subject  themselves 
to  the  council,  listened  to  the  advice  of 
Paul  III.  who  urged  a  resort  to  arms,  and 
in  conjunction  with  that  pontiff  he  secretly 
prepared  for  war.  The  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
testants, the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  took  measures  not  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  a  defenceless  state,  and 
raised  forces  on  their  side.2  While  this 
storm  was  gathering,  Luther,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  contend  with  prayers  and  patience 
rather  than  with  arms,  met  a  peaceful  death 
at  Eisleben  his  native  town,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1546.3 


remb.  1744, 4to.  [and  Skidan's  Comment,  de  Statu  A  %. 
et  Jlcipubl.  lib.  xiii.  sub  finem. — Mur. 

1  See  Bicck's  Breyfachrs  Interim,  I.cip.  1721,  8vo, 
cb.  i.  p.  i,  \c.  [Tbis  conference  was  held  in  April, 
1541.  The  OUipwut  H-lc»ttii  the  dNjiutants;  on  the 
part  of  the  Catbottee,  John  Bck,  Julius  J'fhig,  George 
Cropper;  on  the  part  of  the  l'rotestnnts,  Ph.  Mi  l.mc- 
thon,  Martin  Kuccr,  and  John  I'istorius.  The  author 
of  the  written  protect  (called  the  first  Beten'm),  here 
read  and  discussed,  was  supposed  to  be  dropp  r.  9< 
Sleidan,  ubisupm)  Robertson's  Charlee  /'.  book  vi.  p. 
■  ■-Mur. 

on'i   Hist.  (\f  Charles  v.  bookriLp. 
321,  See.— Mur. 

tear,  chap.  \i.  -  Mar,    [On 
•  f  Luther, 
pilation  i>y  Bower,  tin    Ei    liah  reader  ab< 
waddiogton'i  //;  /.  ■■///,,■  Reformation,  \<  1.  iii.  p   :ii!, 
&c. ;   Scott  •  Milner,  &c.  3d  i 

vol.  i.  p.  164 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  TIIE  WAR  OF  SMAL- 
CALD  [a.D.  1546],  TO  TIIE  CONCLUSION 
OF  TIIE  RELIGIOUS  PEACE   [a.D.    1555]. 

1.  The  destruction  of  those  who  should 
oppose  the  council  of  Trent  had  been  agreed 
on  between  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff, 
and  the  opening  of  the  council  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  taking  up  arms.  Accordingly, 
that  council  had  scarcely  commenced  its 
deliberations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1546,  when  it  was  manifest  from  various 
indications  that  an  imperial  papal  war 
impended  over  the  Protestants.  At  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon  indeed  of  this  vear,  a  new 
conference  or  dispute  between  the  principal 
theologians  of  the  two  parties  had  been 
instituted  ;  but  its  progress  and  issue  clearly 
showed,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  decided 
not  by  arguments  but  by  arms.  The  fa- 
thers at  Trent  passed  their  first  decrees, 
which  the  Protestants  again  firmly  rejected 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon;  and  soon  after  the 
emperor  proscribed  the  Protestant  leaders, 
and  began  to  assemble  an  army  against 
them. 

2.  The  Saxon  and  Hessian  princes  led 
their  forces  into  Bavaria  to  meet  the  em- 
peror, and  they  cannonaded  his  camp  at 
Ingolstadt.  A  battle  was  expected  to  en- 
sue. But  as  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony  (who 
coveted  the  riches  and  the  high  rank  of  his 
uncle  John  Frederic,  and  was  seduced  by 
the  promises  of  the  emperor)  now  invaded 
the  Saxon  territories,  and  as  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalcald  were  not  harmonious  in 
their  views,  and  as  the  money  promised 
them  from  France  did  not  arrive,  the  Pro- 
testant army  was  broken  up  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony  returned  home.  The  emperor 
pursued  him  by  forced  marches,  and  fell 
upon  him  unawares  near  Miihlberg  on  the 
Elbe,  the  24th  of  April,  1547,  where  after 
an  unsuccessful  battle,  and  betrayed  proba- 
bly by  his  friends,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  other  Protestant  prince,  Philip  of 
Hesse,  by  advice  of  his  son-in-law  Maurice 
and  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  emperor, 
expecting  according  to  the  emperor's  pro- 
mise to  be  forgiven  and  to  Be  set  at  liberty. 
Bat  he  was  nevertheless  kept  a  prisoner; 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  emperor  violated 
his  promise  ill  this  instance  and  deluded 
the    Hessian    prince    by    the    ambiguity    of 

some  German  words.     BW  this  pari  ox  the 

history   has  not.  y<t    been   so  investigated 
as  to  make  the  imprisonment  of  the  land- 
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grave   and   the   grounds   of  it   altogether 
clear. l 

3.  After  this  victory,  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  appeared  irrecoverably  ruined, 
and  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  triumphant. 
In  the  diet  held  soon  after  at  Augsburg 
and  which  was  surrounded  by  troops,  the 
emperor  demanded  of  the  Protestants  to 
submit  the  decision  of  the  religious  contro- 
versy  to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  greater 
part  consented,  and  in  particular  Maurice 
of  Saxony  who  had  received  from  Charles 
the  electoral  dignity,  of  which  together 
with  a  part  of  his  territories  John  Frederic 
had  been  deprived,  and  who  also  was  ex- 
tremely solicitous  for  the  liberation  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  But 
the  emperor  lost  the  benefit  of  this  assent 
to  the  council  of  Trent.  For  upon  a  ru- 
mour that  the  pestilence  had  appeared  at 
Trent,  a  great  part  of  the  fathers  retired 
to  Bologna ;  and  thus  the  council  was 
broken  up.2  Nor  could  the  emperor  pre- 
vail upon  the  pope  to  re-assemble  the  coun- 
cil without  delay.  As  the  prospect  of  a 
council  was  now  more  distant,  the  emperor 
deemed  it  necessary  in  the  interim  to 
adopt  some  project,  which  might  preserve 
the  peace  in  regard  to  religion  until  the 
council  should  assemble.  Hence  he  caused 
a  paper  to  be  drawn  up  by  Julius  Pilug, 
bishop  of  Naumburg,  Michael  Sidonius  a 
papist,  and  John  Agricola  of  Eisleben, 
which  should  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
worship  to  the  professors  of  both  the  old 
religion  and  the  new,  until  the  meeting  of 
the  council ;  and  this  paper,  because  it  had 
not  the  force  of  a  permanent  law,  was  com- 
monly called  the  Interim.3 


1  Besides  the  accounts  of  the  common  historians, 
Grosch  has  well  described  all  these  transactions  in  his 
Vertheidigung  der  Evangelischen  Kirche  gegen  Gottfr. 
Arnold,  p.  29,  &c.  [See  Sleidan's  Comment,  de  Statu 
Relig.  et  Reipubl.  lib.  xviii.  and  the  very  full  history  of 
this  war  in  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  book  viii. 
p.  338,  &c.  and  book  be.  p.  3G0,  8cc.—Mur.  [See  also 
Ranke's  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformat. 
vol.  iv.  not  yet  translated  into  English.  This  valuable 
work  terminates  at  the  death  of  Charles  V.—R. 

2  The  report  of  a  pestilence  was  a  mere  pretence. 
The  pope,  Paul  III.  was  equally  jealous  of  the  council, 
which  had  not  been  disposed  in  all  respects  to  govern 
itself  by  his  orders,  as  he  was  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  emperor,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see  farther  in- 
creased by  the  council.  He  indeed  hated  the  Protes- 
tants ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  emperor,  under 
colour  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  council,  acquire 
a  more  absolute  authority  over  Germany.  He  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army, 
and  he  now  wished  to  see  the  council  dispersed.  The 
Spanish  members  opposed  him,  but  he  found  means  to 
prevail. —  Schl. 

3  See  Bieck's  Dreyfaches  Interim,  Osiander's  Ilis- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,  cent.  xvi.  lib.  ii.  c.  lxviii.  p.  425, 
and  others.  Respecting  the  autbors  and  the  editions 
of  the  Interim,  see  a  disquisition  in  the  Diinische 
Ribliothek,  part  v.  p.  I,  &c.  and  part  vi.  p.  185,  &c 
[The  Interim  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Goldast's  Con- 
stitutiones  Imperiales,  torn.  i.  p.  518,  &c;  also  in  J.  C. 
Fabre's  continuation  of  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History, 


4.  This  paper  called  the  Interim,  though 
very  favourable  to  the  papal  cause,  was 
equally  displeasing  to  the  pontiff  and  to  the 
professors  of  the  true  or  Lutheran  religion. 
When  the  emperor  communicated  it  to  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  the  elector  of  Mentz 
without  taking  the  sense  of  the  members  rose 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  assented  to  it. 
Most  of  the  princes,  therefore,  though  with 
reluctance,  acquiesced.  Those  who  opposed 
it  were  for  the  most  part  compelled  by  the 
power  and  arms  of  the  emperor  to  submit, 
and  the  calamities  and  oppressions  which 
followed  in  Germany  are  almost  inde- 
scribable. Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
occupied  middle  ground  between  those  who 
approved  and  those  who  rejected  the  In- 
terim, held  several  consultations  at  Leipsic 
and  other  places,  in  the  year  1548,  with  his 
theologians  and  principal  men,  of  whom 
Philip  Melancthon  was  most  distinguished, 
that  he  might  determine  what  course  to 
pursue.  The  result  of  the  protracted 
deliberation  was,  that  Melancthon  (whom 
the  other  theologians  followed)  partly  from 
fear  of  the  emperor  and  partly  from  conde- 
scension to  his  sovereign,  decided  that  the 
whole  instrument  called  the  Interim  could 
by  no  means  be  admitted,  but  that  there 
was  no  impediment  to  receiving  and  ap- 
proving it,  so  far  as  it  concerned  things  not 
essential  in  religion  or  things  indifferent 
(adiaphorse) .  This  decision  gave  rise  to 
the  Adiaphoristic  controversy  among  the 
Lutherans,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
history  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  cause  of  the  reformed 
religion  of  Luther  was  in  imminent  peril ; 
and  had  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor  known 
how  to  take  advantage  of  their  good  fortune, 


lib.  cxlv.  sec  21—23,  Latin,  by  R.  P.  Alexander,  vol. 
xxxix.  p.  540 — 586.  See  also  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch. 
seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  i.  p.  674,  &c. ;  Robertson's  Hist. 
of  Charles  V.  book  ix.  p.  377,  &c.  The  Interim  con- 
sisted of  twenty-six  articles  drawn  up  with  great  care, 
and  in  a  very  conciliatory  spirit.  On  most  doctrinal 
points,  such  as  man's  primitive  rectitude,  apostacy, 
original  sin,  redemption  by  Christ,  necessity  of  divine 
grace,  human  merit,  &c.  it  adopted,  very  much,  scrip- 
tural views  and  language ;  and  might  have  been  as- 
sented to  by  the  Protestants,  without  sacrificing  perhaps 
any  fundamental  truths.  But  it  retained  the  mass,  all 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  hierarchy,  the  traditions,  the 
ceremonies,  in  short  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Catholic 
establishment  and  worship,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of 
tolerating  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  communion 
in  both  kinds.  Yet  it  limited  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff,  and  so  explained  the  grounds  and  uses  of  the 
Romish  rites,  as  to  make  them  the  least  offensive  pos- 
sible.— Mur.  [On  this  perplexing  passage  of  Lutheran 
church-history  to  which  reference  will  afterwards  be 
made,  see  Gicseler,  Lehrlnich  ncueren  Kirchenges. 
Bonn,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  342,  &c.  This  work  has  not  yet 
been  translated  into  English,  though  fully  as  valuable 
as  his  other  one.  The  section  (sec.  9)  in  particular 
which  treats  of  the  Interim  is  marked  by  all  the  cha- 
racteristic excellencies  of  this  accurate  and  judicious 
compiler.  Se<?  also  Scott's  Co7itinuution  of  Milnt  r,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  24,  &C.—R. 
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they  might  doubtless  have  either  totally 
crushed  the  Lutheran  church,  or  depressed  it 
greatly  and  brought  it  into  embarrassment. 

5.  In  the  midst  of  these  contests  Julius 
III.  who  succeeded  Paul  III.  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romish  church  a.d.  1550,  being 
overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor, 
consented  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent. 
The  emperor  therefore  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, which  he  again  surrounded  with  his 
troops,  conferred  with  the  princes  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  council.  The  major  p.irt 
agreed  that  the  council  ought  to  go  on,  and 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  consented  yet 
only  on  certain  conditions.1  At  the  close 
of  the  diet  therefore,  a.d.  1551,  the  emperor 
directed  all  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
council,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavours 
that  everything  should  there  be  done  in  a 
religious  and  Christian  manner,  and  without 
passion.  Hence  confessions  of  faith  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  council  were  drawn  up, 
one  in  Saxony  by  Melancthon,  and  another 
at  Wiirtemberg  by  John  Brentius.  Besides 
the  ambassadors  of  the  duke,  some  of  the 
theologians  of  Wiirtemberg  also  repaired 
to  Trent.  But  the  Saxons,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Melancthon,  though  they  set 
out,  advanced  no  farther  than  Nuremberg; 
for  their  sovereign  [the  elector  Maurice] 
only  made  a  show  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  while  he  was  really  design- 
ing to  subject  Charles  to  his  own  pleasure. 

6.  What  plans  and  purposes  Charles  V. 
was  pursuing  amid  these  commotions  in 
Germany  will  appear  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  compare 
the  different  parts  of  his  conduct.  The 
emperor,  relying  more  than  prudence  would 
dictate  upon  his  own  powers  and  good  for- 
tune, wished  to  make  these  disquietudes 
arising  out  of  religion  subservient  to  the 
enlargement  and  establishment  of  his  power 
in  Germany,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the 
resources  and  the  rights  of  the  princes. 
Moreover,  as  he  had  in  like  manner  long 
wished  to  see  the  authority  and  dominion 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  diminished  and  con- 
fined within  some  definite  limits,  so  that 
tin1}'  might  no  longer  interrupt  the  progress 
of  his  designs,  so  he  hoped  by  means  of  the 
council  this  wish  might  be  realized,  since 


1  Tii  e  conditions  were,  that  the  council  should 
:  ail  its  past  acts  and  begin  anew;  thai  I 
vines  of  the  kugsburg  Confe*  Ion  should  not  only  be 
beard,  but  have  the  right  of  voting;  that  the  pontiff 
Bhould  place  himself  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  should  not  have  the  presidency  of  it ;  and  thai 
he  should  n  I  ase  tb  i  bishops  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  bun,  so  thai  they  might  give  their  opinions 
freely.  The  assent  undei  these  conditions  wi 
before  the  diet,  and  requesl  made  that  it  might  he 
entered  entire  upon  thejournals,  bul  this  requi 

lib.  v\ii.  !'"!     "T1'. 

i<;.     Wur 


by  means  of  the  councils  formerly  held  at 
Constance  and  Basil,  a  check  was  laid  upon 
the  exorbitant  lust  of  power  in  the  Romish 
bishops.  For  he  had  no  doubt  that  by 
means  of  his  ambassadors  and  bishops, 
those  of  Spain  and  Germany  and  others, 
he  should  be  able  so  to  control  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council  that  all  its  decrees 
and  acts  would  be  conformable  to  his  plans 
and  wishes.2  But  all  these  expectations 
and  designs  were  frustrated  by  that  very 
Maurice,  by  whose  assistance  principally 
Charles  had  been  able  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Protestants. 

7-  Long  had  Maurice  in  vain  solicited 
for  the  liberation  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip 
of  Hesse ;  and  long  had  the  greatest  princes 
of  Germany  and  Europe  importunately 
petitioned  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty 
both  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  late 
elector  of  Saxony.  When  therefore  Mau- 
rice perceived  that  he  had  been  duped,  and 
that  Charles  had  hostile  designs  upon  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  France  and  with 
certain  German  princes,  for  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  Germanic  nation ;  and  in  the 
year  1552  he  led  forth  a  well-appointed 
army  against  the  emperor.  And  he  con- 
ducted the  business  with  such  celerity  and 
vigour,  that  he  was  very  near  falling  upon 
Charles  unawares  and  in  a  state  of  security 
atlnnspruck.  This  sudden  storm  so  terrified 
Charles,  that  he  appeared  quite  ready  to 
agree  to  any  terms  of  peace ;  and  soon  after 
at  Passau,  he  not  only  gave  present  tran- 
quillity to  the  Protestants,  but  promised  to 
assemble  a  diet  within  six  months,  at  which 
the  long-protracted  religious  contests  should 
be  wholly  terminated.  Thus  the  very  man 
who  had  given  a  severer  blow  perhaps  than 
any  other  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  the 
man  to  establish  and  give  triumph  to  that 
cause,  when  it  was  nearly  given  up  and 
abandoned.  Yet  Maurice  did  not  live  to 
see  the  result  of  his  undertaking ;  for  the 
next  year  he  fell  in  a  battle  against  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  at  Sievershausen.3 

2  This  is  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown  in  Robert- 
son's History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  iii.  p.  58,  207 Schl. 

:i  Maurice  was  all  his  life' a  Protestant  at  heart.  Hut 
he  was  selfish,  ambitious,  and  ungrateful.  His  base 
attack  upon  the  dominions  of  his  uncle  John  Frederick 
during  the  war  of  Sinalcald  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  unhappy  termination  of  that  war,  and  of  all  the 
calamities  endured  bj  the  Protestants  from  the  year 
1548  to  1552.  During  this  period  he  sided  with  the 
emperor,  for  the  sal  •  of  acquiring  an  increase 
rltory  and  the  rank  of  an  elector  rel  be  did  no1 
abandon  the  Protestant   religion,  nor  so  enfon 

m  as  to  restrain  the  i  of  thai  n  liglon 

among  his  subjects.     He  probably  had  I  vedby 

the  emperor's  hollow  promises  nol  to  injur  theoaa» 
of  Protestantism.  When  he  perceived  tin  and  also 
discovered  the  emperor's   d  to  overthrow   the 

lib  rties  of  Germany,  he  was  mortifl  d,  -\\u^  bj  his 
I  to  indi  ;na< I  a.     lie  therefore 
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8.  The  Diet  which  the  emperor  promised 
at  the  pacification  of  Passau  could  not  be 
assembled  on  account  of  commotions  that 
arose  in  Germany  and  other  impediments, 
until  the  year  1555.  But  in  this  year  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  presence  of  Ferdinand 
the  emperor's  brother,  that  memorable 
convention  was  held  which  gave  to  the 
Protestants,  after  so  much  slaughter  and  so 
many  calamities  and  conflicts,  that  firm  and 
stable  religious  peace  which  they  still  enjoy. 
For  on  the  25th  of  September,  after  various 
discussions,  all  those  who  had  embraced  the 
Augsburg  Confession  were  pronounced  free 
and  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  bishops,  and  were  bidden  to 
live  securely  under  their  own  laws  and 
regulations;  and  liberty  was  given  to  all 
Germans  to  follow  which  of  the  two  reli- 
gions they  pleased;  and  lastly,  all  those 
were  declared  to  be  public  enemies  of  Ger- 
many who  should  presume  to  make  war 
upon  others  or  to  molest  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  religion.1  Nothing  scarcely 


determined  to  bring  down  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  rescue  both  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  his  country  from  oppression.  See  Robertson's  His- 
tory of  Charles  V.  book  x.  p.  285,  ike.  The  treaty  of 
Passau  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  August  2d, 
1552,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  German 
Protestant  church.  "Its  chief  articles  were,— That 
before  the  12th  of  August  the  confederates  shall  lay 
down  their  arms  and  disband  their  forces  ;  That  on  or 
before  that  day  the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
be  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Rheinfels  ;  Thai 
a  Diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months,  in  order  t& 
deliberate  concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual 
method  of  preventing  for  the  future  all  disputes  and 
dissensions  about  religion ;  That  in  the  mean  time, 
neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  prince  shall,  upon 
any  pretext  whatever,  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to 
those  who  adhere  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  shall 
allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  That,  in  return,  the  Protestants  shall 
not  molest  the  Catholics,  either  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  in  performing  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies ;  That  the  imperial  chamber  shall 
administer  justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both 
parties,  and  Protestants  be  admitted  indiscriminately 
with  the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That 
if  the  next  Diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the 
disputes  with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations  in  the 
present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  shall  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  full  power  and  vigour ;  That  none  of 
the  confederates  shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account 
of  what  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  war ; 
That  the  consideration  of  those  encroachments  which 
had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  liberties  of  the  empire,  shall  be  remitted  to 
the  approaching  Diet ;  That  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided  he  shall 
accede  to  it,  and  disband  his  forces  before  the  12th  of 
August."  Robertson's  Charles  V.  ubi  supra,  p.  414, 
&c.  See  also  Sleidan's  Comment.  &c.  lib.  xxiv.  folio 
661.— Mm. 

1  See  Schilter's  tract,  De  Pace  Religiosa,  published 
in  1700,  4to ;  Lehmann's  Acta  Publico  et  Originalia 
de  Pace  lieligiosa,  Frankf.  1707,  fol.  [The  compact 
entitled  the  religious  peace,  as  extracted  from  the  acts 
of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  of  Sept.  25,  1555,  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  Struvc's  Corpus  Juris  Publici  Acadc- 
micum,  ed.  2d,  Jena,  1734,  p.  1G9 — 214.  It  embraces 
twenty-two  articles,  and  is  founded  on  the  treaty  of 
Passau  described  in  the  preceding  note.  It  places  the 
believers  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Catholics 
on  the  same  ground,  as  citizens  and  as  members  of  the 


could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  super- 
stition, ignorance,  and  wretchedness  of  that 
age,  and  consequently  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  a  reformation  in  the  prevalent 
views  of  religion  and  things  sacred,  than 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Germans  needed 
to  be  instructed  by  so  many  writings,  con- 
troversies, and  wars,  before  they  could 
assent  to  regulations  so  equitable,  and  so 
consonant  to  reason  and  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

9.  While  these  events  were  taking  place 
in  Germany,  the  English  were  deploring 
the  very  near  extinction  of  the  light  of  pure 
religion;  and  witnessing  the  continual  per- 
secution of  their  countrymen,  they  esteemed 
those  Germans  happy  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Romish  tyranny.  Henry  VIII.  whose 
vices  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, died  in  the  year  1547-  His  son 
and  successor  Edward  VI.  a  child  in  years 
but  mature  in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and 
virtue,  having  collected  around  him  learned 
men  from  every  quarter,  and  particularly 
some  from  Germany  of  the  mildest  charac- 
ter, as  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius, 
ordered  the  kingdom  to  be  purged  entirely 
of  the  popish  fictions,  and  a  better  religion 
to  be  publicly  taught.  But  he  was  removed 
by  death  in  1553,  to  the  immense  grief  of 
his  subjects.2     His  sister  Mary,  daughter 


empire,  and  forbids  all  molestation  of  the  one  class  by 
the  other ;  prohibits  proselytizing,  but  allows  voluntary 
transition  from  one  religion  to  the  other.  Yet  beneficed 
Catholics,  if  they  turned  Protestants,  were  to  lose  their 
benefices.  All  other  denominations  of  Christians, 
except  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  are  expressly  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  this  compact.  (Art.  IV.  "  Atta- 
men  cseteri  omnes,  qui  alteri  praenominatarum  harum 
binarum  Religionum  non  sint  adhserentes,  sub  hac 
pace,  non  comprehensi,  sed  plane  exclusi  esse  debent.") 
The  Zwinglians,  Calvinists,  or  Reformed,  were  there- 
fore left  in  the  same  state  as  before.  The  treaty  still 
contemplated  a  more  full  adjustment  of  all  points  of 
controversy  in  a  general  or  national  council  or  in  a 
future  diet ;  yet  it  contained  an  express  stipulation  that 
the  principles  here  settled  should  remain  inviolate  for 
ever.  In  the  imperial  cities,  and  wherever  the  profes- 
sors of  both  religions  had  hitherto  enjoyed  equal  reli- 
gious liberty,  they  were  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  same. 
The  pope  was  exceedingly  displeased  with  this  peace  ; 
and  he  tried  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  renounce  it, 
promising  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath.  But  the 
emperor  would  not  consent.  Yet  the  Catholics  were 
never  satisfied  with  it.  And  some  ambiguities  in  the 
language  of  it  and  some  of  its  odious  provisions,  such 
as  excluding  all  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  from  a 
participation  in  it,  and  subjecting  beneficed  Catholics 
to  the  loss  of  their  livings  if  they  became  Lutherans, 
led  on  to  contention,  and  at  last  produced  in  the  next 
century  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  nearly  ruined 
Germany. — Mur.  [Scott's  Continuation  of  Milner,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  85,  &&— B. 

2  By  the  act  of  supremacy,  the  sole  right  of  reform- 
ing the  church  was  in  the  crown.  This  right  the 
regents  claimed  and  exercised  during  the  king's  mino- 
rity, notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  opponents 
of  reform.  Henry  had  assigned  to  his  son  sixteen 
regents  of  the  kingdom,  besides  twelve  privy  counsel- 
lors ;  and  a  majority  of  these  were  friendly  to  the 
Reformation.  The  leading  reformers  at  that  time  were, 
king  Edward  himself,  the  duke  of  Somerset  lord  pro- 
tector, the  archbishops  Cranmer  and  Holgate,  Sir  W. 
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of  that  Catherine  whom  Henry  VIII.  had 
divorced,  was  heiress  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
being  a  woman  bigotedly  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  her  ancestors  and  governed  by 
her  passions,  she  again  obtruded  the  Catho- 
lic religion  upon  the  English;  nor  did  she 
hesitate  to  put  to  the  most  cruel  death  great 
numbers  of  those  who  resisted,  and  even 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  among  whom 
Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 


Paget,  secretary  of  state,  lord  viscount  Lisle  high  admi- 
ral, and  the  bishops  Holbeach,  Goodrick,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley.  The  leaders  in  opposition  to  reform  were— the 
princess  Mary,  earl  "Wiiothesley,  and  bishops  Tonstal, 
Gardiner,  and  Bonner.  The  obstacles  to  reformation 
were,  the  profound  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people  at  large,  the  resistance  of  the  bishops,  the 
incompetence  and  selfishness  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
want  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  the  deficiency  of 
preachers  who  could  spread  the  light  of  truth.  The 
court  ordered  a  visitation  of  all  the  churches,  and  for- 
bade any  to  preach  out  of  their  parishes  without  a 
license  during  the  visitation.  The  first  booh  of  Homi- 
lies was  set  forth,  to  be  read  in  the  churches  where  the 
incumbents  were  incompetent  to  preach ;  and  thirty- 
she  royal  injunctions,  regulating  worship  and  religious 
order,  were  issued.  Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
refused  obedience  to  the  injunctions,  and  were  sent  to 
prison.  The  parliament  which  met  in  November,  1547, 
repealed  the  laws  which  sanctioned  persecution,  and 
also  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  which  had  been  a 
bar  to  reformation,  ordered  the  communion  to  be  given 
in  both  hinds,  empowered  the  king  to  appoint  all 
bishops,  and  sequestered  What  remained  of  chantry 
lauds  and  other  pious  legacies  of  former  days.  This 
year,  Peter  Martyr  of  Florence  was  made  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  and  Martin  Bucer  at  Cambridge. 
Ochinus  and  Fagius,  also  foreigners,  were  employed  in 
the  English  church.  Religious  controversy  grew  warm, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  pulpits.  In  September  the 
king  forbade  all  preaching,  till  he  should  decree  what 
might  be  preached.  Some  bishops  were  appointed  to 
reform  the  offices  of  the  church  or  the  formulas  of 
worship.  This  was  the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edward. 
In  January,  1549,  parliament  ratified  the  new  liturgy, 
ade  it. penal  to  use  any  other.  A  new  visitation 
was  appointed  by  the  court  to  see  that  the  new  liturgy 
was    introduced.      Some    tumults    and    insurrections 

i,  but  they  were  soon  quieted.  The  Anabaptists 
were  persecuted,  and  likewise  all  opposers  of  the  new 
liturgy.  In  November,  1550,  parliament  authorised  the 
king  to  revise  the  canon  law  of  England.  A  new 
digest  in  fifty-one  tituli  was  formed,  but  never  sanc- 
tioned, not  being  completed  till  just  before  the  king's 
death.  The  new  ritual  was  pressed.  The  recusants 
were  either  papists  who  were  attached  to  the  old  ritual, 
or  Nonconformists  who  (like  Hooper)  objected  to  the 
sacerdotal   garments  and  wished  for  a  more   simple 

ip.  Both  were  persecuted.  In  1551  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  drew  up  new  articles  of  faith,  forty-two  in 
number,  which  the  council  published.    In  1552  the 

ton   Prayer-Book  was  again  revised,  and    made 
nearly  the  same  as  it  now  Is.     In  January,  1553,  it  was 
sanctioned   by   parliament.     This  year   king   Edward 
:   I  th     Reformation  was  a  rusted  before  it  had 
<  btained  a  firm  establishment  or  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  its  authors  designed,     s  e  Burnet's  History 
'.'   format.    TOl.    ii.    par.  i.   book    i.;  and   Neal's 
Hilt.  oj  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  —  Mur.   [To  these 
mi^ht  have  been  added  Collier's  /■ 
'/,  2  roll.  fol.  lately  reprinted  In  S  rol 
The  more  recent  works  on  the  English  Reformation  are 
Boame  '  H  formation  urch  of 

i  926  28,  i  rols.  Bvo,  v  i  mil 
Carwlthen's  History  <>'  the  (  hun  .  oj   Eng- 

loth*   Revolution,  Lond.  1829-33,  3  vols.  Bvo.     DP 

the  reader  wishes  for  a  succinct  outline  of  thl  I  Iropor- 

rolutlonin  England,  be  will  find  s  verj  striking 

one  in  Blunt's  spirited  Sketch  \tion  in 

.  ui    Murray's  family  Libr  . . .-   .  Lon 
these  writers  are  prejudiced,  though  In  d  fferenl  dc- 
agalnst  the  Pui 


and  author  of  the  recent  prostration  of  the 
papal  power  in  England,  stood  conspicuous. 
But  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1558,  put  an  end  to  this 
scene  of  rage. '  For  her  successor  on  the 
British  throne,  Elizabeth,  a  woman  of 
masculine  resolution  and  sagacity,  rescued 
her  country  entirely  from  the  power  of  the 
pontiff,  and  established  that  form  of  religion 
and  worship  which  still  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  different  from  that  form 
which  the  counsellors  of  Edward  had  de- 
vised, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  usages 
and  institutions  of  the  previous  times ;  yet 
it  is  very  far  removed  from  that  which  is 
held  sacred  at  Rome.2 


1  Queen  Mary  disguised  her  intentions  till  fully  esta- 
blished on  the  thx*one,  and  then  proceeded  to  release 
from  prison  and  restore  to  their  sees  the  popish  bishops 
Bonner,  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  &c.  and  to  imprison  the 
reformers,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Coverdale,  Rogers,  Hol- 
gate,  and  others.  Eight  hundred  friends  to  reformation 
fled  to  the  Continent,  and  settled  chiefly  along  the 
Rhine.  Among  these  were  five  bishops,  five  deans,  four 
archdeacons,  and  above  fifty  doctors  in  divinity,  besides 
noblemen,  merchants,  &c.  The  foreigners,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  John  a  Lasco  with  his  congregation,  were 
expelled  the  country.  A  compliant  parliament  in 
October,  1553,  repealed  the  laws  of  king  Edward  in 
favour  of  a  reformation;  restored  things  to  the  state  in 
which  Henry  VIII.  left  them,  and  made  it  penal  to 
practise  the  Reformed  religion.  The  convocation  fully 
agreed  with  the  parliament.  In  1554  the  queen  ap- 
pointed a  visitation  of  the  churches  to  restore  the 
former  state  of  things.  Six  bishops  were  turned  out, 
the  mass  was  set  up,  and  the  popish  rites  everywhere 
restored.  All  the  married  and  recusant  clergy,  to  the 
number  of  some  thousands,  were  deprived.  This  year 
the  queen  married  Philip  king  of  Spain.  In  November 
an  obsequious  parliament  was  assembled,  cardinal  Pole 
was  recalled,  and  as  papal  legate  he  fully  restored 
popery,  and  reunited  England  to  the  papal  throne.  The 
parliament  proceeded  in  1555  to  repeal  all  laws  in  favour 
of  a  reformation  passed  since  the  time  Henry  VIII. 
first  began  his  contest  with  the  pope,  and  to  revive  the 
old  laws  against  heretics.  The  fires  of  persecution 
were  now  kindled.  John  Rogers  was  the  first  martyr, 
and  bishops  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  were  among 
the  victims.  Of  these  executions,  bishop  Bonner  was 
the  chief  agent.  The  whole  number  put  to  death  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign  was  about  283,  besides  those 
who  died  in  prison  and  great  numbers  who  fled  the 
country.  Popery  was  now  completely  triumphant,  and 
the  Reformation  seemed  entirely  suppressed.  See 
Burnet,  ubi  supra,  book  ii.  and  Neal,  ubi  supra,  chap, 
iii. —  Mur. 

'■'■  Queen  Mary  died  November  17th.  1558,  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth  was  immediately  proclaimed.  She  had 
a  vigorous,  resolute  mind,  and  was  friendly  to  the 
Reformation.  Claiming  Bupreme  power  both  In  ehur<  h 
and  state,  she  determined  to  restore  forthwith  the 
Reformed  religion.  In  December  1558,  slie  Inhibited 
all  preaching  for  the  present.  The  exiles  hastened 
home  and  were  somewhat  divided  among  themselves 
in  respect  to  their  views  of  discipline  and  rites  i 
ship,  in  consequence  of  what  they  had  witnessed  while 
abroad.  The  English  bishops  were  all  oppo 
reformation.  The  court  secured  a  compliant  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  January.  1559,  repealed  the 

cuting  laws  of  queen  -Mary.  up.     u  d  I  0  with 

i"  regulate  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship 
of  the  church,  to  appoint  all  bishops,  and  to  establish 
liiu'h  Comm  arts,  with  powers  nearly  equal  to 

the  Inquisition.  The  queen  appointed  do< 
Qrlndal,  Cox,  and  outers,  t<>  revise  kii 
liturgy  ;  which  1  tly  alu  red 

parliament   in   April,  and  enjoined   upon  the  whole 
nation  bj  I  On  1  ■■■  "'•  >lu'  bishops 

\\c  re  called  upon  to  take  tho  oath  of  supremacy.     All 
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10.  Into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Scotland  the  elements  of  a  purer  religion 
were  early  introduced,  by  certain  young 
noblemen  who  had  resided  in  Germany. 
But  the  papal  power,  supported  by  inhuman 
laws  and  penalties,  for  many  years  pre- 
vented it  from  taking  firm  root.  The 
principal  author  of  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  Romish  dominion  over  Scotland  was 
John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  of  a  bold  and  fearless 
character.  Proceeding  from  Geneva  to 
Scotland  in  the  year  1559,  he  in  a  short 
time  so  roused  up  the  people  by  his  dis- 
courses, that  the  majority  of  them  aban- 
doned the  institutions  of  their  fathers  and 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  Romish 
religion.1      From   that   time    onward    the 


have  been  lately  brought  to  light  in  Lamb's  Historical 
Account  of  the  Thirty-Jiine  Articles,  4to,  p.  11. — li.] 
refused,  and  were  turned  out  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen. New  bishops  favourable  to  the  Reformation  were 
appointed  by  the  queen,  and  consecrated  by  the  ex- 
bishops  of  king  Edward's  reign.  The  queen  now 
ordered  a  general  visitation  of  the  churches  ;  and  issued 
fifty-two  injunctions  regulating  worship  and  discipline, 
the  lives  and  duties  of  clergymen,  rites,  ceremonies, 
holy  days,  Sec.  with  penalties  against  recusants.  Of  the 
clergy,  only  about  200  refused  obedience  and  lost  their 
livings.  In  15G2,  the  parliament  confirmed  the  Refor- 
mation effected  by  the  queen.  The  convocation  revised 
the  forty-two  articles  of  faith  of  king  Edward,  made 
some  not  very  important  alterations,  and  reduced  the 
number  to  thirty-nine ;  yet  they  were  not  ratified  by 
parliament  till  1571.  Respecting  the  forms  of  worship, 
the  convocation  was  nearly  equally  divided  ;  and  they 
debated  with  great  warmth,  the  minority  urging  a 
greater  simplicity  of  worship.  Here  the  Puritan  party 
began  to  show  itself.  But  the  queen  was  fond  of  a 
splendid  worship  ;  and  claiming  supreme  dominion  in 
religious  matters,  she  rigorously  enforced  uniformity. 
Thus  the  Reformation  was  arrested,  and  the  established 
church  in  England  has  ever  since  remained  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  year  15G2.  See  Burnet,  uli 
supra,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  book  iii.;  Neal,  ubi  supra,  vol.  i. 
chap.  iv. — Mur.  [See  the  works  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
vious note  ;  with  Strype's  valuable  Memorials;  and  more 
recently  Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer,  Lond.  1S31,  2  vols. 
The  Romanist  view  of  these  transactions  may  be  seen 
in  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England,  from  1500  to  1688, 
3  vols.  fol.  newly  reprinted  in  8vo,  and  edited  by  Tierney, 
five  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  all  the  civil  histories  of  England  by 
Rapin,  Hume,  Lingard,  Mackintosh,  &c.  embrace  this 
period ;  and  a  rapid  sketch,  may  be  found  in  llallam's 
Constitutional  Hist,  of  Ertg.  vol  i.  chap.  ii.  &c. — R. 

1  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  fte. 
238,  ^34,  5G9,  and  others  ;  Calderwood's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Lond.  1650,  fob;  Buchanan's  Rerun 
Scoticarum  His(oria,\\b.  xvi.  sec.  xxi.  t\c.  p.  3G1,  Sec.  ed. 
Ruddimann  ;  Melvil's  Memoires,  tome  i.  p.  73,  fte.; 
[M'Crie's  LifeofJufn  Knox;  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scot- 
la  .tit;  Scott's  Lives  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  in 
Scotland,  Edinb.  1810,  bvo.  1  he  martyrdom  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  in  1528  at  St.  Andrews  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  produced  inquiry 
on  religious  subjects  ;  and  from  that  time  there  were 
always  more  or  fewer  Scots  who  preaelud  against  the 
prevailing  religion ;  e.g.  friar  Seaton,  one  Forest,  and 
others.  But  the  priests  frequently  brought  the  re- 
formers to  the  stake.  Two  were  burned  in  1534,  while 
others  fled  into  England.  In  1530,  live  were  burned  at 
Edinburgh  and  two  at  Glasgow.  In  the  same  year  the 
famous  George  Buchanan  went  into  exile.  In  1542, 
several  Scottish  noblemen  were  carried  prisoners  of  war 
into  England,  where  some  of  them  imbibed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  reformed  religion.  In  1  >  ii. 
Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran  and  lord  protector,  was 
friendly  to   the  reformed;    but  he  was  so  vigorously 


Scots  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to  that 
form  of  religion  and  discipline,  which  was 
established  at  Geneva  under  the  auspices 
of  John  Calvin,  Knox's  preceptor;  nor 
could  any  considerations  afterwards  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
and  forms  of  worship  of  the  English. 

1 1 .  In  Ireland,  the  Reformation  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  fluctuations  and  fortunes 
as  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII-.  npon 
the  abrogation  of  the  pontifical  power,  was 
declared"  supreme  head  of  the  English 
church,  George  Brown,  an  English  Augus- 
tinian  monk  "whom  the  king  in  15-35  had 
created  archbishop  of  Dublin,  proceeded  to 
purge  the  churches  of  his  province  of  their 
images,  relics,  and  superstitious  rites ;  ^  and 
he  exerted  such  influence,  that  the  king's 
supremacy  (by  which  was  meant  the  royal 
power  over  the  church)  was  acknowledged 
in  Ireland.  Accordingly  the  king  soon 
after  expelled  the  monks  from  Ireland,  and 
destroyed  their  houses.  Under  Edward 
VI.  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  continued 
to  be  urered  forward  by  the  same  arch- 
bishop. But  Mary  the  sister  of  Edward 
persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  those  Avho 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  in  England;  and  Brown  and  the 
other  bishops  who  favoured  the  Reformation 

opposed  by  cardinal  Beaton  that  he  dared  not  openly 
protect  them.  In  1545  George  Wishart  was  burned  by 
cardinal  Beaton,  to  the  general  disgust  cf  the  nobility. 
A  number  of  young  men  of  spirit  and  birth  associated 
together,  and  assassinated  the  cardinal  in  his  palace  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  then  taking  possession  of  the  castle, 
held  it  for  some  years  and  thus  afforded  a  rendezvous 
for  the  Reformed.  In  1547  John  Knox  retired  thither 
with  his  pupils,  and  was  soon  made  a  preacher.  St. 
Andrews  was  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  ;  and  Knox 
with  the  other  prisoners  was  sent  to  France,  and  there 
kept  in  the  galleys.  In  1552  the  queen-mother  found  it 
necessary  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  reformed,  now 
a  powerful  party,  by  affording  them  protection;  and 
for  six  years  they  suffered  little  molestation.  In  1558, 
the  queen  was  obliged  by  her  allies  to  withdraw  her 
protection,  and  the  reformed,  now  very  numerout 
especially  in  the  large  towns  and  among  the  nobles, 
were  again  persecuted.  The  burning  of  Walter  Mill 
induced  them  to  combine  and  to  assert  thtir  right  to 
believe  and  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  aided  the  Scottish  reformed.  In  1559  John 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
activity  carried  forward  the  Reformation  triumphantly. 
The  queen  regent  died  in  June,  and  peace  was  ee  in- 
cluded in  August,  15G0.  The  parliament  assembled 
soon  after,  and  in  this  year  and  the  following  fully 
established  the  Protestant  religion  according  to  the 
views  of  John  Knox,  and  passed  laws  for  the  svp]  W  - 
sion  of  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  country. 
Thus  was  the  Scottish  Reformation  at  last  achieved.— 
Seethe  authors  above  cited.—  Mur.  [In  addition  to 
them,  and  to  the  works  mentioned  in  note  1,  pa- 
above,  the  student  should  also  consult  Spotiswood's 
History  of  the  chin  eh  and  state  of  Scotlaiul  from  203  to 
1626,  fol.  Edin.  1U77;  and  Keith's  History  of  the  affitin 
of  the  church  and  state  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning 
if  the  Reformation  to  the  retreat  of  Q.  Mary  into  Eng- 
land in  1568,  fol.  Edin.  1734;  both  of  whom  are 
ardent  Episcopalians;  and  Tvtler's  History  of  Scotbind, 
volumes  five  and  .six,  who,  like  all  other  Episcopalian 
writers,  has  not  treated  the  Scottish  reformers  with 
ordinary  candour  or  justice. —  /«'. 
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were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Under 
Elizabeth  everything  was  restored,  and  the 
Irish  adopted  the  form  of  religion  and  dis- 
cipline which  was  established  in  England.1 
1 2.  Soon  after  the  Scots,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces   now  called   the  United 


1  See  the  life  of  George  Brown,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  London,  10S1,  4to,  and  which  is  reprinted  in 
the  collection  called  the  Barleian  MiteeUany,  vol.  v. 
Lond.  1745,  4to,  No.  lxxiii.  [The  Reformed  religion 
never  has  had  the  absent  of  tha  Irish  people  at  large. 
Ileury  VIII.  attempted  little  more  than  to  establish 
his  supremacy  over  the  church  of  Ireland.  And 
though  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  vote  of  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Irish  parliament  for  it,  the  people  and  the 
clergy  very  generally  would  never  admit  it-  He  sup- 
pressed the  monasteries  and  confiscated  their  funds,  but 
this  did  not  suppress  popery.  Queen  Mary  easily  and 
at  once  restored  everything  in  that  country,  except  the 
confiscated  property.  She  deprived  archbishop  Brown 
in  1564,  but  did  not  attempt  to  persecute  '•  with  fire  and 
sword"  the  handful  of  Protestants  in  that  country 
until  near  the  close  of  her  rei;?n,  when  she  sent  over 
Dr.  Cole  with  a   commission  for  that  purpose.     His 

'.^sion  however  was  stolen  from  him  on  the  way, 
and  he  had  to  return  to  England  for  another;  but 
before  he  reached  Ireland  a  second  time  the  queen  died, 
and  he  could  not  proceed  to  his  bloody  work.  Queen 
Elizabeth  caused  herself  to  be  proclaimed  head  of  the 
church  in  Ireland,  and  undertook  to  enforce  everywhere 
the  Protestant  doctrines  and  worship.  But  without 
success.  The  recusant  clergy  indeed  lost  then-  livings, 
and  some  Protestant  clergymen  were  introduced  into 
the  country.  But  the  people  at  large  would  not  attend 
the  Protestant  worship.  Thus,  while  Protestantism 
was  the  only  established  religion  and  the  only  one 
•  tolerated,  it  was  followed  by  few  except  the 
officers  of  government,  and  such  English  families  as 
removed  to  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  estates  they  acquired 
there.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  many  Presbyterians 
from  Scotland  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  some 
English  Turitans  also  took  refuge  there.     Thus  the 

tant  population  became  considerably  increased. 
But  still  the  pure  Irish,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of 

EnejUsh   who    settled   in   Ireland   prior  to   the 
Reformation,  constituting  together  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Catholic  religion.     During  the  two  last  centuries  the 
Protestant  population,  and  particularly  the  dissenting 
portion  of  it,  has  been  considerably  increased  ;  yet  the 
Catholic  population  has  also  increased  ;  and  it  is  said 
been  more  conversions  from  the  Pro- 
testant  to  the  Catholic  faith   in   Ireland  during  the 
period,  than  conversions  from  the  Catholic  faith  to  the 
Protestant.    Thus  Ireland  is  still  a  Catholic  country,  if 
-  ,ird  the  population  ;  though  Protestant  and  of  the 
church  of  England,  if  we  regard  only  the  religious  esta- 
blishments of  the  country. — Mur.    [The  life  of  Brown, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
-t  of  all  reprinted  in  the  Phatnix,  vol.  i. 
Lond.  17')7.  under  the  pompous  title  of  The 
Church  in   Inlaid.      Prom  this 
work,   it  was  translated  into  Latin  and  published  by 
GexdM  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  very  curious  and 
valuable  compilation,  entitl       n  m  Antiqwrium, 

•••/,   &c.    1 7 •  i -i .     He  retained 
the  inappropriate  title  of  Hutoi    I 

i'  which  thia  mi  i  fr  tract  is  altogether  un  i 
A    full    and  impartial    //-  it  ion   in 

!  is  still  a  desideratum  i,i  our  literature.    8 

ie  editor  of  this  work  attempted  to  give  for 

i  time  a  \    ■  ■  :  thai  portion  of  Irish 

which 

of  the  truth  there,  in  the  Intro- 

dactioi  i  Chun  k  in 

rwarda 

Down  and   Connor,    In   i"s  bulky 

land,  Lond.  i  B  iu.  bui 
i  Lad ;  but  with  the  exception  oJ 
furnished  by  tin-   K  r.  I  of  Trinity  (  • 

Dublin,  lie  lias  luppll  iintlioii,  and  bis 

work  baa  not  met  with  general  acceptance.     Much 
valuable  matb  r  maj  be  found  in  i  i  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  Lond. 


Netherlands  [or  the  Dutch]  revolted  en- 
tirely from  the  Koman  pontiff.  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  very  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  the  Romish  religion  among  a  people  so 
attached  to  liberty,  determined  to  restrain 
the  Belgians  and  secure  their  allegiance  to 
the  pontiff  by  creating  an  additional  num- 
ber of  bishops,  by  establishing  among  them 
the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  tte  Inquisition, 
and  by  other  harsh  and  intolerable  laws. 
But  this  excessive  care  to  preserve  the  old 
religion,  instead  of  securing  it  from  the 
dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  occasioned 
its  total  overthrow.  In  the  year  lo6G  the 
nobility  combined  together,  and  remon- 
strated strongly  against  these  new  edicts ; 
and  meeting  with  repulse  and  contempt, 
they  in  conjunction  with  the  people  openly 
trampled  upon  the  things  held  sacred  by 
the  Romanists.-  As  the  duke  of  Alva,  whjb 
was  sent  from  Spain  with  forces  for  that 
purpose,  endeavoured  to  suppress  these 
commotions  with  unparalleled  cruelty  and 
with  innumerable  slaughters,  that  furious 
civil  war  was  produced  to  which  the  very 
powerful  republic  of  the  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Belgium  owes  its  origin.  This 
republic,  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards  by  its  leader,  William  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange,  with  the  aid  of  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  and  of  the  king  of  France, 
adopted  in  the  year  1573  the  doctrines,  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  the  worship  of 
the  Swiss,  yet  gave  to  all  the  citizens  entire 
liberty  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  pro- 
vided they  attempted  nothing  against  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community.3 

13.  In   Spain   and  Italy,   the  reformed 
religion  made  great  progress,  soon  after  the 


-  Maclaine  justly  remarks  that  Mosheim  here  seems 
to  distinguish  too  little  between  the  spirit  of  the  nobility 
and  that  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  was  more  tem- 
perate arid  decent  than  the  conduct  of  the  former,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  tumultuous  and  irregular  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  latter. — Matr. 

•  The  noble  work  of  Gerard  Krandt,  entitled  AUit- 
toryof  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  written  in 
Dutch  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1877,  <^ve.  \v.  t  vols. 
4to,  is  especially  to  be  consulted.  [The  first  volume  is 
properly  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  coming  down 
to  the  year  lo'OO ;  the  other  VOlnmea  contain  a  i 
of  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  the  events  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     Thei  latedabrid 

of  Brandt  both  In  French  and  English,  whicl 
I  account.     Sec  . 
lit,  torn.  iii.  pag.    1,   &C.  and  Schroeckh's 
.    teit   det    10/ 'ii,:     vol.    ii.   p.  848—484. 
Philip  II.  kinx   of  Spain,  determioed   to 

;  and  for  this  purpose  in. 
the  number  of  bishops  from  four  to  fourteen,  i 
sever.' ', i  Intro- 

duce the  Inquisition  Into  the  country.    These  n»< 

nerally  offensive,  and  to  >. ;  'rl>  *■ 

,  its      In  "'  «W 

■ 

ties  ol   tin 

country.     1 

petitioned  th  i  lind  though  ti 

with  contempt,  they  ventur 

for  worship  openlj  ting  la  private 
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first  conflicts  between  Luther  and  the  pon- 
tiffs. Very  many  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  especially  among  the  Venetians, 
the  Tuscans,  and  the  Neapolitans,  avowed 
their  alienation  from  the  Romish  religion. 
And  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  particular, 
very  great  and  dangerous  commotions  arose 
from  this  source  in  the  year  1536,  which 
were  excited  chiefly  by  the  celebrated  Bern- 
ardino Ochino,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others 
who  preached  against  the  superstitions,  and 
which  Charles  V.  and  his  viceroy  for  Naples 
had  great  difficulty  to  suppress.1  The  prin- 
cipal instruments  used  by  the  Roman  pon- 


had  now  fifty  or  sixty  places  of  meeting  in  Flanders, 
attended  by  G0,000  persons.      Similar  meetings  were 
opened  in  Artois,  Brabant,  Utrecht,  Seeland,  Geldres, 
I-riesland,  Sec.  Attempts  being  made  by  the  government 
to  disperse  their  assemblies  by  force,  they  went  armed 
to  their  places  of  worship.     The  same  year  the  rabble, 
first  in  Flanders  and  afterwards  in  the  other  provinces, 
broke  into  the   churches  and   destroyed  the  images, 
pictures,  crosses,  &c.    Philip  subsidized  13,000  German 
troops  to  support  the  government.     Many  of  the  rebel- 
lious Catholics  voluntarily  submitted,  and  the  Protes- 
tants were  reduced  to  great  straits.     Many  were  put  to 
death,  and  many  fled  the  country.     The  association  cf 
ihe  nobles  melted  away.     In  15G7  the  Netherlands  were 
truly  a  conquered  country.     But  Philip,  not  yet  satis- 
fied, determined  to  punish  his  subjects  still  more  ;  and 
therefore  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  with  an  army  of  Spa- 
niards and  Italians  to  chastise    the    country.      But 
severity  only  increased  the  number  of  Protestant.-,  and 
drove  the  people  to  desperation.      In  15G8  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  assembled  an  army  of  refugees,  and 
invaded   the   country  without   success.      In   1572,   he 
attacked  the  northern  provinces  by  sea,  and  presently 
made   himself  master  of  Holland  and  several  of  the 
other  provinces.      The  Hollanders    now   nroclaimed 
him  their  stadtholder;  and  in  1573  he  was  able  to  attack 
some  of  the  more  southern  provinces.     The  war  lasted 
many  years,  and  the  United  Provinces  fully  set  up  the 
Protestant  religion  ;  while  those  who  remained  subject 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
popery  as  the  established  religion.      Respecting  the 
toleration  of  other  sects  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
Maclaine  (who  lived  long  in  that  country,  and  therefore 
may  be  considered  good  authority)  observes  that   "It 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  toleration  which 
was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  that  which 
the  Anabaptists,  Lutherans,  and  other  Protestant  sects 
enjoyed.      They  were  all,   indiscriminately,  excluded 
from  the  civil  employments  of  the  state ;  but  though 
they  were  equally  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
the  latter  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religious  wor- 
ship in  a  more  open  and  public  manner  than  the  former, 
from   whom  their   churches   were  taken   and    whose 
religious  assemblies  were  confined  to  private  conventi- 
cles, which  had  no  external  resemblance  of  the  edifices 
usually  set  apart  for  divine  worship." — Mur.    [There  is 
also  an  English  translation  of  tbe  work  of  Brandt,  in 
four  vol;-,  i'olio.  published  at  London  in  1720 — 23. — R, 
1  See  Giannone,  Hist.  Civile  <lu  Royaume  de  Naples 
[lib.  xxxii.  cap.  v.  sec.  i.],  tome  iv.  p.  108,  &c.     The 
Life  of  Galeacius,  in  the  Museum  11  V  /.  torn.  ii.  p.  521, 
[See  Gerdes,    Specimen    Jt.i!i<c  Reformats — una.  cum 
i  Reformatorum  Italotttm,  Leyden,  17G5,  4to,  and 
De  Port;',  Hist.Reformat.  E(  arum,  Chur.1771, 

vol.  i-  lib.  >i-  oh.  ii.  &C. —  Mur.  \  These  foreign  works 
are' now  superseded  by  that  admirable  History  of  the 
Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  It 
which  was  first  published  by  tiie  late  Rev.  Dr.  M'Crie, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition 
appeared  in  1833.  It  has  been  translated  into  Dutch, 
French,  and  Gorman;  and  it  had  the  honour  of  being 
placed  in  the  Roman  Index  of  prohibited  books  by  the 
late  nope,  Gregory  XV).  See  also  a  valuable  Bketch 
by  Gieseler  in  his  Lehrhuch  >l.  ru  >■■■  m  KircJu  i 
i."p.  494—513,  with  important  extracts  a  :d  references 
in  the  notes .  —  /.'. 


tiffs  for  repelling  this  danger  were  the 
Inquisitors,  whom  they  sent  into  most  parts 
of  Italy,  and  who  tortured  and  slew  so 
many  people,  that  very  many  of  the  friends 
of  the  new  religion  tied  into  exile,  and 
others  returned  ostensibly  at  least  to  the 
old  religion.  But  the  pontiff  found  it  ut- 
terly impossible  to  bring  the  Neapolitans 
to  tolerate  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  even  to  admit  Inquisitors  into  their  coun- 
try. Spain  became  infected  with  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines  by  different  ways,  and 
among  others  by  those  very  theologians 
whom  Charles  V.  took  with  him  to  Germany 
to  confute  the  heretics ;  for  those  theologian; 
returned  to  their  country  tainted  with  the 
heresy.  But  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  by  its 
accustomed  severities,  and  especially  by  con- 
demning to  the  flames,  easily  extinguished 
in  the  citizens  all  disposition  to  substitute 
a  better  religion  in  place  of  the  old  one.2 

14.  It  is  unnecessary  to   enter   into  a 
controversy  with  those  who  say,  that  some 
of  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
these  great  revolutions  were  now  and  then 
guilty  of  grievous  faults.      For  the  best 
informed  do  not  deny  that  several  trans- 
actions might  have  been  conducted  more 
discreetly,  and  that  some  of  the  men  in 
power  were  more  solicitous  to  promote  their 
own  interests  than  to  advance  pure  religion. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  all 
question  that  many  things  which  appear 
faulty  to  us  of  the  present  age  should  be 
classed  among  noble  achievements,  if  we 
regard  their  respective  times  and  places, 
and   compare  them  with  the   frauds  and 
enormities  both  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
their  supporters.     However,  when  we  in- 
quire into  the  justice  of  the  controv 
whi?h  Luther  first  waged  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  it  is  not  a  question  that  relates  to 
the  personal  acts  and  virtues  of  individual 
men.     Let  some  of  these  be  supposed  even 
worse  men  than  they  are  generally  esteemed, 
provided  the  cause  for  which  they  contended 
be  allowed  to  have  been  just  and  good.3 


2  Geddes,  Spanish  l}rotestant  Maityrology,  in  bis 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  4!5.  [See  also  note 
1,  p.  585,  above. — Mur.  [It  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  Spanish  theologians  who  accompanied  Charles  V. 
to  Germany,  and  were  associated  with  him  after 

in  his  retirement,  fell  after  his  death  into  t: 
the    Inquisition    and   were   condemned,   some  to   the 
flames  and  others  to  various  kinds  of  death.   Thesi 
Augustine  Casal,  his  court  preacher,  Constantino  Pen- 
tin-,  his  confessor,  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Caran- 
za,  confessor  to  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  tog 
with  many  others. — Schl.     [See  another  valuable  work 
by  M'Crie,   The  History  of  the  Progress  and 
of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  Edin.   1820,  6vo,  which 
has  been  likewise  translated  into  German  with  a  pre- 
face by  Baur,  Stuttgard,  1S35;  and  also  into  Dutch. 
See  also  Gieseler,  ubi  supra,  p.  513—523. — R. 

3  See  Machine's  Appendix  No.  1,  concerning  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  first  reformers,  subjoined  to 
his  translation  of  this  section. — Mur. 
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1.  In  extending  the  empire  of  Christ, 
the  Spaniards  and"  Portuguese  were,  if  we 
may  believe  their  own  historians,  equally 
active  and  successful.1  They  carried  in- 
deed a  sort  of  knowledge  of  Christianity 
to  both  North  and  South  America,  to  a 
part  of  Africa,  and  to  the  maritime  parts 
and  islands  of  Asia  which  had  been  sub- 
jugated by  their  fleets.  And  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions, who  had  before  been  destitute  of 
all  religion  or  were  sunk  in  the  grossest 
superstitions,  ostensibly  assumed  the  name 
of  Christians.  But  these  accessions  to  the 
Christian  church  will  not  be  highly  appre- 
ciated, or  rather  will  be  deplored  by  those 
who  consider,  that  these  nations  were 
coerced  by  barbarous  and  abominable  laws 
and  punishments  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  and  that  all  were  en- 
rolled as  Christians  who  had  learned  to 
venerate  immoderately  their  stupid  instruc- 
tors, and  to  exhibit  by  gestures  and  in 
words  certain  useless  rites  and  forms. 
Such  a  judgment  has  been  pronounced  not 
merely  by  "those  whom  the  Romish  church 
calls  heretics,  but  also  by  several  of  the 
best  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
Romish  community,  French,  Germans,  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  and  others. 

2.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  after  losing  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  manifested  much 
more  solicitude  than  before  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
For  no  better  method  occurred  to  them, 
both  for  repairing  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained in  Europe,  and  for  vindicating  their 
claims  to  the  title  of  common  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church.  Therefore,  soon 
after    the    institution    of    the    celebrated 

ty  of  Jesuits  in  the  year  1540,  that 
order  was  especially  charged  constantly  to 
train  up  suitable  men,  to  be  commissioned 

sent  by  the  pontiffs  into  the  remotest 
regions    as    preachers    of  the    religion    of 


1   Sec,   among    many    others,    Lafitau,    Wstnire  del 
•  mm  i  an  daru  ' 

iii   p.  190.     I  i»la  accounts 

the   Portuguese  writer*.    The  other  writer,  on 

by  Fabricius,  I '.>><•  Salutaru 

i  exoriens, cap.  xlil.  .\liii.  xlviii.  xlix.  [A 

:   .f  author*,  who  treat  of  both  the  erril  and 

ite  of  Spanish  America  in  particular,  may 

be  seen  prefixed  t"  Etol 

•riid  Settlem  nt  qf  America.     Much  fuller  and  i 

the  whole  American  continent,  i-  Rich  i  BibUo- 
l    \>ri.  par,   i     \.i>.  1701-1800,  Lond. 
18S4,  mo,  i'.  138.      '/'<»• 


Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the 
order  obeyed  this  injunction,  may  be 
learned  from  the  long  list  of  histories 
which  describe  the  labours  and  perils 
encountered  by  vast  numbers  of  the  fra- 
ternity, while  propagating  Christianity 
among  the  pagan  nations.2  Immortal 
praise  would  undoubtedly  belong  to  them, 
were  it  not  manifest  from  unequivocal 
testimony,  that  many  of  them  laboured 
rather  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  interests  of  their  own  sects 
than  the  glory  and  interests  of  Jesus  Christ.3 
It  appears  also  from  authors  of  high  credit 
and  authority,  that  the  [Hindoo]  Indian, 
were  induced  to  profess  Christianity  by  the 
Inquisition  established  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Goa  in  Asia;  and  by  their  arms  and  penal 
laws  rather  than  by  their  exhortations 
and  reasonings.4  This  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
excited  the  emulation  not  only  of  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  but  likewise 
of  other  religious  associations,  and  led 
them  to  renew  this  almost  neglected  work 
of  missions. 

3.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  arduous  work  of  missions,  no  one 
acquired  greater  fame  than  Francis  Xavier, 
commonly  called  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.5 
Possessing    no    ordinary    genius    and    the 

2  See  Fabricius,  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap. 
xxxii.  p.  550,  &C. 

3  See  V.  eismann's  Oratio  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitus  Mit- 
nmutr.  Banian,  in  his  Orat.  Academ.  p.  286,  &c. 
[Compare  also  his  Iniroduct.  in  Memorabilia    . 

His  tor.  torn.  ii.  p.  684,  &c.—  Schl. 

4  See  the  Histuire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  ii. 
p.  171,  207,  &C 

5  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1717  conferred  on  Xavier  the 
dignity  and  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indies.  See 
Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses  des  Missions  Etra 

tome  xliii.  Pref.  p.  xxxvi.  &c.     The  body  of 
was  interred  at  Goa,  and  is  there  worshipped  with  the 
;rreatest  devotion,  he  being  enrolled  among 
A  magnificent  church  is  erected  to  him  at   Cotata  in 
Portuguese    India,  where  he  is  likewise  devout 
vokod   by  the  people.      See  the    Lettres  Ed 
Missions,  tome  iii.  p.   85.  Hi),  20.'];  tome  v.   p.  . 
tome  vi.  p.  7s.     [Francis  Xavier  was  a  younger  son  of 
stable  family  in  the  south  of  Prance,  an  1  born 
about   ad.   150G.       I  •  educated  at    Pari*,  whore 

Ignatius  Loyola  found  him  teaching  with  repot 
and  persuaded  him  to  join  his  r  j  of  Jesuits, 

in  154  I  the  king  of  Portugal  requested  so;, 
of  that  society  to  be  sent  to  his  capital.      X 
Simon  Rodriguez  were  sent  the  ■  a,lcl  from 

Lisbon  Xavier  shipped  ta  1641  forthi   I 
tin  oommission  of  pupal  legate  ami  mlssionar; 
arrived  at  Goa  In  1542,  and   laboured  with 
conveii  itives  and  reformin  :  the 

tor  about  '  irhig  this 

j  m  Uindostan,  twice  risiti  d  the 

pearl  fishery  on  the  eoasl  of  (  Vyhm,  in 
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greatest  activity  of  mind,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Fortuguese  East  Indies  in  the  year  1542, 
and  in  a  few  years  filled  no  small  part  both 
of  the  continent  and  the  islands  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  or  rather  the 
Romish  religion.  Thence  he  proceeded  in 
the  year  1549  to  Japan,  and  with  great 
celerity  laid  the  foundation  of  that  very 
numerous  body  of  Christians  which  flour- 
ished for  many  years  in  that  extensive 
empire.1  Afterwards,  when  attempting  a 
mission  to  China  and  already  in  sight  of 
that  powerful  kingdom,  he  closed  his  life 
at  the  island  of  Sancian  in  the  year  1552. 2 
Aftes  his  death,  other  missionaries  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  entered  China,  among 
whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Matthew 
Ricci,  an  Italian,  who  so  conciliated  the 
favour  of  some  of  the  chief  men  and  even 
of  the  emperor  by  his  great  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, that  he  obtained  for  himself  and 
companions  liberty  to  explain  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  the  people.3  He  there- 
fore may  justly  be  considered  as  the  founder 
and  chief  author  of  the  numerous  body  in 
China  which  still  worship  Christ,  though 
harassed  and  disquieted  by  various  cala- 
mities.4 


and  extensive  voyages  among  the  islands  to  the  east 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At  length  in  1549  he  went  to 
Japan,  and  there  spent  two  years  and  a  half  with  no 
great  success  as  a  missionary.  He  then  returned  to 
Goa,  and  immediately  prepared  for  a  mission  to  China. 
He  arrived  on  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  autumn  of  1552, 
fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  there  expired.  His  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Goa  and  there  interred. 
His  life  was  written  by  the  Jesuit  Tursellinus  in  six 
books,  Rome,  1594,  12mo.  See  Schroeckh's  Khchcn- 
gesch.  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  G52,  &c. — Mur.  [The 
life  of  Xavier  by  Tursellinus  is  in  four  books.  It  was 
republished  by  Possinus  who  added  a  fifth  book,  Prag. 
1750.  The  titles  of  various  works  on  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions in  the  East,  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India, 
and  on  the  life  and  labours  of  Xavier,  may  be  seen  in 
Walch,  Biblio.  Theol.  vol.  iii.  p.  355-358,  and  p.  508. 
See  also  Hough's  History  of  Christianity  in  India,  2 
vols.  Lond.  1839,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  &c — R. 

1  On  the  history  of  the  church  in  this  remote  country, 
the  student  will  see  a  long  list  of  works  in  Walch,  ubi 
supra,  p.  3G 1-365. — R. 

2  See  the  writers  referred  to  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Ltix 
Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  G77,  &C. 
Add  Lafitau's  Histoire  des  Decouvertes  et  Conqu'etes  des 
Portugais  dans  le  Nouceau  Monde,  tome  iii.  p.  419,  424 ; 
tome  iv.  p.  G3,  102,  &c;  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
.Jesus,  tome  i.  p.  92,  &c. 

3  Du  Halde's  Description  de  I' Empire  de  la  Chine, 
tome  iii.  p.  84,  &c. 

4  That  certain  Dominicans  had  gone  into  China 
before  Ricci  is  certain.  See  Le  Quien's  Orient  Chris- 
ttanus,  torn.  iii.  p.  1354.  But  these  had  effected  nothing 
of  importance.  [Three  Italian  Jesuits,  Matthew  Ricci 
of  Macerata  in  Ancona,  Passio  of  Bologna,  and  Roger, 
a  Neapolitan,  after  devoting  some  years  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  language  in  India,  were  by  Yinig- 
nana,  superintendent  of  the  Jesuits'  mission  at  Macao, 
in  the  year  1582  attached  to  an  embassy  sent  to  a 
governor  in  China.  Ricci  was  acute,  learned,  modest, 
of  winning  address,  persevering,  and  active.  His 
knowledge  of  mathematics  recommended  him  to  the 
Chinese.  He  exhibited  a  map  of  the  world,  with  which 
they  were  much  taken.  Connecting  himself  with  the 
Bonzes  or  idolatrous  priests,  he  assumed  their  dress 
and  manners,  and  studied  under  their  guidance  seven 
years.     He  then  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Chinese  man  of 


4.  Those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  possessing  no 
territories  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe, 
could  attempt  almost  nothing  for  the 
extension  of  the  empire  of  Christ.  Yet 
we  are  informed,  that  in  the  year  1556, 
fourteen  missionaries  were  sent  from  Ge- 
neva to  convert  the  Americans  to  Christ.5 
But  by  whom  they  were  sent  and  what 
success  attended  them,  is  uncertain.  The 
English  moreover  who  near  the  close  of 
the  century  sent  out  colonies  to  North 
America,  planted  there  the  religion  which 
they  themselves  professed  ;  and  as  these 
English  colonies  afterwards  increased  and 
gathered  strength,  they  propagated  their 
religion  among;  the  fierce  and  savage  tribes 
of  those  regions.  I  pass  over  the  efforts 
of  the  Swedes  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Finns  and  Laplanders,  no  small  part  of 
whom  were  still  addicted  to  the  absurd  and 
impious  rites  of  their  progenitors. 

5.  There  was  no  public  persecution  of 
Christianity  in  this  century.  For  those 
mistake  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
Mohammedans,  who  suppose  that  the 
Turks  waged  war  upon  the  Christians  in 
this  age,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  their 
religion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Christ. 
But  private  enemies  to  all  religion  and 
especially  to  the  Christian  (as  many  have 
represented),  were  lurking  here  and  there 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  they 
instilled  their  nefarious  dogmas  both  orally 
and  by  books  into  the  minds  of  the  credu- 
lous.    Amonp;    this    miserable    class     are 


letters,  and  wrote  tracts  on  the  Christian  religion,  and 
particularly  a  catechism.  Many  persons  of  rank  put 
themselves  under  his  instruction,  and  he  at  length 
gathered  a  congregation  of  Christians.  After  twenty 
years'  labour  he  gained  access  to  the  emperor,  to  whom 
he  presented  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
a  clock,  and  obtained  liberty  to  visit  the  palace  with 
his  associates  at  pleasure.  He  now  made  converts 
very  fast  and  from  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Siu,  one 
of  the  principal  mandarins,  and  his  grand-daughter 
Candida  with  her  husband,  became  converts,  who 
built  thirty  churches  in  the  provinces  where  they  lived, 
and  assisted  the  missionaries  to  procure  the  erection 
of  ninety  more,  besides  forty  chapels  for  prayer  in 
another  province.  They  also  caused  numerous  religi- 
ous tracts  to  be  printed,  with  translations  of  comments 
on  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  great  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  They  gathered  the  foundlings  with  which 
China  abounded,  and  brought  them  up  Christians. 
Ricci's  two  companions  Passio  and  Roger  were  early 
recalled ;  but  when  he  began  to  be  successful,  assis- 
tant::, were  sent  to  him,  who  continued  to  labour  after 
his  decease,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1G10.  See 
Schroeckh's  Kirche?igesch.  seit  der  Reformat,  vol.  iii. 
p.  G77,  &c. —  Mur.  [On  the  introduction  of  the  gospel 
into  this  almost  inaccessible  empire,  sec  the  works 
referred  to  by  Walch,  ubi  supra,  p.  358,  &c. — R. 

•"'  Tictet's  Oratio  de  Trophais  Christ  i.  in  his  Orat. 
p.  570.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  celebrated  admiral 
Coligni  was  the  man  who  sent  for  these  Genevan 
teachers  to  come  to  him  into  France.  For  that  excel- 
lent man  in  the  year  1555  projected  sending  a  colony 
of  Protestants  to  Brazil  and  America.  See  Charle- 
voix's Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  tome  i.  p.  '-'2,  &c. 
[aud  Thuanus,  Historia  Generalise  lib.  xvi.---.VMr. 
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reckoned  several  of  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophers who  illumined  Italy,  and  in 
particular  Peter  Poniponatius ;  and  besides 
these,  among  the  French  were  John  Bodin, 
Francis  Rabelais,  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
Bonaventure  des  Perieres,  Stephen  Dolet, 
and  Peter  Charron;  among  the  Italians, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  Leo  X.  [Cardinal] 
Bembo,  Angelo  Politiano,  Jordano  Bruno, 
and  Bernardino  Ochino ;  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Nicholas 
Taurellus,  and  others.1     Nay,  some  tell  us 


1    The  reader   may  consult    Reimmann's    Historia 
Atheismi  et  Atheorum,  Hildesh.   1725,  8vo ;  Buddseus, 
Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  cap.  i.  ;    Bayle's 
Dictionnaire,  in  various  articles,  and  others.     [Poni- 
ponatius was  born  at  Mantua  in  1462,  taught  philosophy 
at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  died  about  a.d.  1526.     In 
a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  denied  that 
reason  could  decide  the  question,  and  maintained  that 
it    was    purely   a   doctrine   of   faith,   resting   on   the 
authority  of  revelation.     In  a  treatise  on  incantations, 
he  denied  the  agency  of  demons  in  producing  strange 
occurrences  ;  and  explained  the  efficacy  of  relics,  &c. 
by  the  influence  of  the  imagination.     In  a  tract  on 
fate,  free  will,  and  predestination,  he  declared  himself 
utterly  unable  satisfactorily  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,   commented  on   the  usual  explanations, 
showed  their  insufficiency,  and  wished  others  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  more  fully.     At  the  same  time  he 
pronounced  the  stoic  and  the  Christian  exposition  of 
the  subject  the  most  plausible,  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  authority  of  the  church.     Many  account  him  an 
atheist,  and  the  Inquisition  condemned  his  principles. 
See  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  art.  Pomponace  ;  and  Staud- 
lin's  Gesch.  der  Moral philosophie,  p.  584. — Bodin  was  a 
French  jurist,  civilian,  and  man  of  letters,  and  died 
a.d.  1596,  aged  67.     His  works  were  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  translations  of  the  Latin  classics,  law,  and 
political  writings  ;  and  an  unprinted  dialogue  between 
a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  an  indifferantist,  a  naturalist, 
a  Reformed,   a  Jew,  and  a  Turk,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.     Here  he  appears  a  freethinker.     See  Bayle, 
ubi  supra,  art.  Bodin. — Rabelais  was  a  great  wit  and  a 
distinguished  burlesque  writer.     Born  about  a.d.  1500 
he  became  a  Cordelier,  led  a  scandalous  life,  became  a 
Benedictine,   forsook   the  monastic  life  in   1530,   and 
studied   physic ;    was  employed    a3   a  physician   and 
librarian,    by   cardinal   Du   Bellay ;    went    to   Rome, 
returned,  and  was  curate   of  Meudon  from   the  year 
1545  to  his  death  in  1533.    His  works,  consisting  of  his 
Punt. a gruel  and  Gargantua,  are  comic  satires,  full  of 
the   burlesque ;    and   were   printed   in   five   vols.   8vo, 
Amsterd.  1715,  and  three  vols.  4to,  ibid.    1741.     His 
satire  of  the  monks  excited  their  enmity,  and  caused 
him  trouhle.     But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
speculation  a  deist  or  a  heretic,  though  his  piety  may 
be  justly  questioned.—  Montaigne  was  a  French  noble- 
man, born  in   1533,  well  educated  in  the  classics  at 
Bourdeaux,  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Montaigne  in 
Perigord  and  to  the  mayoralty  of  Bourdeaux,  where 
he  ended  his  life,  a.d.   1593.     His  great  work  is  his 
Essays,  often  printed  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  6  vols.  12mo. 
He  there  appears  to  be  sceptical  in  regard  to  scu  otiflc 
or  philosophical  morals,  but  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
revelation,  which  he  regarded  as  man's  only  safe  guide. 
See  Staudlin,  ubi  ntpro,  p.  G06,  &c. — Des  Perieres  was 
:i  val  t-de-chanibre.  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
was  a  wit  and  a  poet.     A  volume  of  his  French  poems 
wus    published   after   his    death,    which    was    in    1544. 
Previous  to  Ml  death,  bfl   published  in   French  a  pre- 
tended translation  of  a  Latin  work,  entitled  Cymbalum 
Mundi,    which    consists  of   four   dialogues  not   very 
Chaste,  ri  Ucnling  the  pagan  superstitions  in  the  manner 
of  l.ucian.      Sec  IJayl  /.art    PeritTCf. —  Dolet 

arai  a  man  of  learning,  though  Indiscreet  ami  much 
involved  in  controversies.  After  various  changes  be 
became  a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Lyons ;  and  having 

avowed   lax  sentiments   in  religion,    he    was   seized  by 

the  Inquisition  and  burned,  upon  the  charge  of  atheism, 
a.d.    1546,    at    the   ago   of    37.       What     Ids    religious 

opinions  were  it  is  not  easy  to  state,      lie  professed  to 


that  in  certain  parts  of  France  and  Italy 
there  were  schools  opened,  from  which 
issued  swarms  of  such  monsters.     And  no 


be  a  Lutheran.  See  Bayle,  ubi  supra,  art.  Dolet ;  and 
Rees'  Cyclopaedia. — Peter  Charron  was  born  at  Paris  in 

1541,  studied  and  practised  law  several  years,  and  then 
became  a  Catholic  preacher  in  very  high  estimation 
for  his  pulpit  talents.  He  died  at  Paris,  a.d.  1603.  He 
was  a  philosophical  divine,  bold  and  sceptical.  He  did 
not  discard  revelation,  yet  relied  more  upon  natural 
religion.  His  most  noted  work  was  De  la  Sagesse  in 
three  books,  first  printed  at  Bourdeaux,  1601.  See 
Bayle,  ubi  supra,  art.  Charron  ;  and  Staudlin,  ubi  supra, 
p.  612,  &c. — Leo  X.  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  gave 
no  evidence  of  genuine  piety.  Du  Plessis  and  other 
Protestants  have  reported  remarks  said  to  have  been 
made  by  him  in  his  unguarded  moments,  implying  that 
he  considered  the  Christian  religion  a  fable,  though  a 
profitable  one ;  that  he  doubted  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  &c.  See  Bayle,  ubi  supra,  art.  Leo  X.  note  I.  p. 
83. — Cardinal  Bembo  was  secretary  to  Leo  X.  a  man  of 
letters,  a  facetious  companion,  a  poet  and  historian. 
He  also  is  reported  to  have  spoken  equivocally  of  a 
future  state,  and  to  have  despised  Paul's  epistles  on 
account  of  their  unpolished  style.  See  Bayle,  ul  i  supra, 
art.  Bembus,  and  art.  Melancthon,  note  (P). — Politian 
was  a  learned  classic  scholar  in  the  preceding  century, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  never  read  the 
Bible  but  once,  and  he  considered  that  a  loss  of  time. 
He  was  also  reported  to  have  given  the  preference  to 
Pindar's  poems  before  those  of  David.  On  these 
rumours  he  has  been  classed  among  freethinkers.  See 
Bayle,  ubi  supra,  art.  Politian. — Jordano  Bruno  was  a 
Neapolitan  freethinker.  He  attacked  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  denied  many  of  the  plain  truths  of 
revelation.  Driven  from  Italy  for  his  impieties,  he 
travelled  and  resided  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  returning  to  Italy,  he  was  committed  to  the 
flames  in  the  year  1600.  See  Bayle,  ubi  supra,  article 
Brunus. — Bernardino  Ochino  was  an  Italian,  born  in 
1487  at  Sienna.  He  early  became  a  Franciscan,  first 
of  the  class  called  Cordeliers  and  then  a  Capuchin,  of 
which  last  order  he  was  the  general  from  a.d.  1537  to 

1542.  He  was  then  a  very  austere  monk  and  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  But  in  the  year  1541,  meeting  with 
John  Valdes,  a  Spanish  civilian,  who  had  accompanied 
Charles  V.  to  Germany  and  there  imbibed  Lutheran 
sentiments,  Ochino  was  converted  to  the  same  faith. 
The  change  in  his  views  soon  become  known,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  to  give  account  of  himself. 
On  his  way  thither  he  met  with  Peter  Martyr,  a  man 
of  kindred  views,  and  they  both  agreed  to  flee  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  papal  power.  They  went  first  to 
Geneva  and  thence  to  Augsburg,  where  Ochino  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons,  married,  and  lived  from 
1542  till  1547.  From  Augsburg,  both  Ochino  and 
Martyr  were  invited  into  England  by  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  and  were  employed  in  reforming  that  country. 
But  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  in  1553,  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  England.  Ochino  returned  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  1555  went  to  Basil  and  thence  to  Zurich, 
where  he  became  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Italian 
Protestants  till  1563.  He  then  published  a  volume  of 
dialogues,  in  one  of  which  he  represented  polygamy 
as  lawful  in  certain  cases,  and  advanced  some  other 
opinions  which  gave  offence.  The  magistrates  of 
Zurich  banished  him  from  the  canton.  He  retired  to 
BasD  in  mid-winter,  and  being  refused  an  asylum 
there  he  travelled  witli  his  family  to  Poland,  where  he 
met  the  like  reception,  and  set  out  for  Moravia  ;  on 
his  way,  lie  anil  family  were  taken  sick,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  died ;  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  pursue  his 
journey,  but  died  three  weeks  after,  at  Slawkaw.  i.s 
1664,  aged  77.  lie  is  ^aidtohave  impugned  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Antitrinitarians  claim  him  as 
one    of  their    sect.        His    works    were    all    writ; 

Italian,  and  consisted  of  six  volumes  of  sermon-,  com- 
mentaries   on   the    epistles    to    the     KomanS    and    the 
Gslatians,  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  rapper,  another  on 
predestination  and  free-will,  Src.     See  Bayle,  ubi  tuprn, 
art.   Ochin      Theophrastus,   or,  as  he  called   himself, 
Phllippus  Aureolui  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  H 
t ii ^  von  Hohenheim,wass  vain,  unlearned, but ingi 
alchymist,  physl  ;ian,  and  philosopher 
born*  in    1493.      lie   tra\cll.d   much,  was    a   short  time 
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one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  those  times  will  reject  these  statements 
in  the  gross ;  for  all  the  persons  who  are 
expressly  charged  with  so  great  a  crime 
cannot  be  acquitted  altogether.  Yet  if 
the  subject  be  examined  by  impartial  and 
competent  judges,  it  will  appear  that  many 
individuals  were  unjustly  impeached,  and 
others  merited  slighter  reprobation. 

6.  That  all  the^arts  and  sciences  were  in 
this  age  advanced  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  by  the  ingenuity  and  zeal  of 
eminent  men,  no  one  needs  to  be  informed. 
From  this  happy  revival  of  general  learning, 
the  whole  Christian  population  of  Europe 
derived  very  great  advantages  to  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  imparted  advantages 
to  other  nations,  even  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  Princes  and  states,  perceiving 
the  vast  utility  of  this  progress  of  know- 
ledge, were  everywhere  at  much  expense 
and  pains  to  found  and  protect  learned  as- 
sociations and  institutions,  to  foster  and 
encourage  genius  and  talent,  and  to  pro- 
vide honours  and  rewards  for  literary  and 
scientific  men.  From  this  time  onward 
that  salutary  rule  took  effect,  which  still 
prevails  among  the  larger  and  better  part 
of  the  Christian  community,  of  excluding 
all  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from  the 
sacred  office  and  its  functions.  Yet  the 
old  contest  between  piety  and  learning  did 
not  cease  ;  for  everywhere,  both  among  the 
adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  among 
his  foes,  there  were  persons, — good  men 
perhaps,  but  not  duly  considerate, — who 
contended  more  zealously  than  ever,  that 
religion  and  piety  could  not  possibly  live 
and  be  vigorous,  unless  all  human  learning 
and  philosophy  were  separated  from  it,  and 
the  holy  simplicity  of  the  early  ages  re- 
stored. 

7.  In  the  first  rank  among  the  learned 
of  that  age,  were  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  editing,  correcting,  and  explaining 


professor  of  physic  at  Basil,  and  died  at  Saltzburg  in 
1541.  He  was  the  father  of  the  sect  of  Theosophists, 
a  sort  of  mystics  who  pretended  to  derive  all  their 
knowledge  of  nature  immediately  from  God.  See 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  and  Schroeckh's  Kirchengc-sch.  seit 
der  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 15,  &o. — Taurellus  ((Echslein), 
a  philosopher  and  physician  of  Mompelgard,  who 
taught  at  Basil  and  Altorf,  lived  at  a  time  when 
Aristotle  reigned  with  boundless  sway  in  all  the  uni- 
versities ;  and  wishing  to  free  himself  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stagyrite,  he  ventured  as  a  man  of 
independence  to  correct  some  of  Aristotle's  opinions 
concerning  God,  providence,  the  human  soul,  &e.  lie 
thus  became  embroiled  with  the  friends  of  Aristotle  as 
his  opposers,  and  was  suspected  of  atheism.  But  Dr. 
Feurlein  has  defended  him,  in  a  Dissert.  Apalagetica. 
See  Schkgel's  note. — Mur.  [See  also  Tennemann'-fl 
Manual  of  the  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  John- 
son, Oxf.  1832,  for  further  particulars  respecting  the 
tenets  of  several  of  these  writers  :  on  Pomponatius, 
p.  273;  Bodin,  p.  280;  Montaigne,  p.  289  ;  Charron, 
p.  290;  Bruno,  p.  283;  1'aracelsus,  p.  271  ;  and  Tau- 
rellus, p.  276  and  280.— R. 


the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  to 
the  study  of  antiquities,  to  the  cultivation 
of  both  those  languages,  and  to  elegant 
composition  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Nu- 
merous works  still  exist,  the  admiration  of 
the  learned,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  finest  geniuses  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
prosecuted  these  branches  of  learning  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  and  even  considered 
the  preservation  of  religion  and  civil  insti- 
tutions, and  the  very  life  of  all  solid  learning, 
to  depend  on  these  studies.  And  though 
some  of  them  might  go  too  far  in  this  view, 
yet  no  candid  man  will  deny  that  the  pro- 
secution of  these  studies  first  opened  the 
way  for  mental  cultivation,  and  rescued 
both  reason  and  religion  from  bondage. 

8.  Those  who  devoted  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
philosophy  were  indeed  less  numerous  than 
the  prosecutors  of  elegant  literature,  yet 
they  formed  a  body  neither  small  nor  con- 
temptible. They  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  one  laboured  to  discover  the 
nature  and  truth  of  things  solely  by  con- 
templation or  speculation,  the  other  re- 
curred also  to  experiments.  The  former 
either  followed  their  chosen  guides  and 
masters,  or  they  struck  out  new  paths  by 
their  own  ingenuity  and  efforts.  Those 
who  followed  masters  either  fixed  their  eye 
on  Plato  (to  whom  many  in  Italy  especially 
gave  the  preference),  or  they  followed 
Aristotle.  The  professed  followers  of  Aris- 
totle were,  moreover,  greatly  divided  among 
themselves.  For  while  many  of  them  wished 
to  preserve  the  old  method  of  philosophising, 
which  by  the  doctors  who  still  reigned  in 
the  schools  was  falsely  called  the  peripa- 
tetic, others  wished  to  see  Aristotle  taught 
pure  and  uncontaminated ;  that  is,  they 
wished  to  have  his  works  themselves  brought 
forward  and  explained  to  the  youth.  Dif- 
ferent from  both  were  those  who  thought, 
that  the  marrow  only  should  be  extracted 
from  the  lucubrations  of  Aristotle,  and  when 
illumined  by  the  light  of  elegant  literature 
and  corrected  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
sound  theology,  should  thus  be  exhibited  in 
appropriate  treatises.  At  the  head  of  this 
last  class  of  peripatetics  was  our  Philip 
Melancthon.  Amonsj  those  discarding  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancients  and  philosophising 
freely  were  Jerome  Cardanus,  Bernard 
Telesius,  and  Thomas  Campanella ;  men  of 
great  and  splendid  genius,  yet  too  much 
devoted  to  the  fictions  and  visions  of  their 
own  fancies.  To  these  may  be  added  Peter 
Ramus,  an  ingenious  and  acute  Frenchman, 
who  excited  great  commotion  and  clamour 
by  publishing  a  new  art  of  reasoning  op- 
posed to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  better  ac- 
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commodated  to  the  use  of  orators.  From 
nature  itself,  by  experiment,  by  inspection, 
and  by  the  aid  of  fire,  penetrating  into  the 
primary  elements  of  things,  Theophrastus, 
Paracelsus  endeavoured  to  discover  and 
demonstrate  latent  truths.  And  his  exam- 
ple was  so  approved  by  many  that  a  new 
sect  of  philosophers  soon  rose  up,  who  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Fire  Philosophers  and 
Theosophists,  and  who,  attributing  very 
little  to  human  reason  and  reflection,  as- 
cribed everything  to  experience  and  divine 
illumination.1 

9.  These  efforts  and  competitions  among 
men  of  genius,  besides  being  highly  benefi- 
cial in  many  other  respects,  corrected  in 
several  places,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
cure,  that  barbarous,  uncouth,  and  vile 
method  of  treating  religious  subjects  which 
had  prevailed  among  Christians  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries.  The  holy  Scriptures, 
which  had  been  either  wholly  neglected,  or 
interpreted  very  unsuitably,  now  held  a  far 
more  conspicuons  place  in  the  discussions 
and  writings  of  theologians;  both  words 
and  things  were  more  critically  examined, 
subjects  were  more  justly  and  lucidly  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  dry  and  insipid  style  which 
the  old  schools  admired  was  exploded  by 
all  the  better  informed.  These  improve- 
ments were  not  indeed  carried  so  far  that 
nothing  was  left  for  succeeding  ages  to 
correct  and  amend  ;  much  remained  which 
was  imperfect.  Yet  he  must  be  ungrateful 
to  the  men  of  this  age  or  a  very  incompe- 
tent judge,  who  shall  deny  that  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  those  excellences  by 


which  the  theologians  of  subsequent  times  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  former  ages. 
10.  Hence  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  even  the  best 
and  most  learned  had  not  before  sufficiently 
understood,  were  placed  in  a  clearer  light, 
being  drawn  up  as  it  were  from  a  deep  pit. 
There  is  indeed  error  enough  still  existing 
everywhere ;  yet  even  those  Christian  com- 
munities at  this  day,  whose  errors  are  the 
greatest  and  most  numerous,  have  not  such 
crude  and  inconsistent  views  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  Christianity  and  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  Christians,  as  were  for- 
merly entertained  even  by  those  who  claimed 
to  be  rulers  of  the  church  and  chief  among 
its  teachers.  This  improved  state  of  reli- 
gion, moreover,  had  great  influence  in  cor- 
recting and  softening  the  manners  of  many 
nations,  who  before  were  coarse,  unpolished, 
and  rude.  For  though  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  other  causes  also  contributed 
gradually  to  introduce  and  establish  that 
milder  and  more  cultivated  state  of  society 
which  has  prevailed  in  most  countries  of 
Europe  since  the  time  of  Luther,  yet  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  religious  discussions 
and  the  better  knowledge  of  many  doctrines 
and  duties  to  which  they  gave  rise  have 
contributed  very  much  to  eradicate  from 
the  minds  of  men  their  former  ferocity  of 
character.  Nor  shall  we  go  wide  of  the 
truth  when  we  add,  that  since  that  time 
genuine  piety  likewise  has  had  more  friends 
and  cultivators,  though  they  have  always 
and  everywhere  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
multitude  of  the  uno-odlv. 
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PART  I. 

T  II  B     II  I  S  T  0  It  Y     0  F     T  II  E    A  N  C  I  E  N  T     C  II  U  R  C  II  E  S 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMISH  OR  LATIN 
CHURCH. 

1.  The   Romish  or    Latin   church   is  a 
community  extending  very  widely  over  the 


1  For  the  oliiciiJatioti  of  thcsi- iii.itt*  r.-,  I'.rurker'.s  Ilis- 
toria    Pkihttphim  Critita  will  be  band  rerj 
We  hero  only  Miminnrily  touch  upon  the  subject.   [The 
English  reeaes  iiKty  ooanlt  Halkun'a  Introduction  in 

t!v    l.ilfrnlun-  <>l    Junufir,   vol.    i.   c-pcci.ill f  ch.tp.  \ii. 
and  'iVnnrmjitm's  UoMUtioJ  th>>  History  of  Philotophyi 
respecting  Cardanue,  p.  273;  Tolsehia,  p    jsi  ;  Cnn>- 
panolla,  p.  '1'Jl ;  Kiiinus,  p.  211  ;  and  ParaoeUu* 
with  the  references  to  authorities  in  the  notes.  —  Ii. 


world,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  to  fch 
single  bishop  of  Rome,  who  claims  to  bo 
hereditary  successor  to  the  office  and  to  all 
the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles  or  the  supreme  bishop  of  the 
Christian  church  universal,  and  the  legate 
and  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
mighty  prelate  is  chosen  at  this  day  by  a 
select  number  of  the  Romish  olergjr;  Dame- 
ly,  by  six  bishops  in  the  vicinage  of  B 
fifty  rectors  or  presbyters  of  churches  in 
Rome,  and  fourteen  overseen  or  d(  aeons 
of  Romish  hospitals  or  deaeonries ;   all  of 
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whom  are  called  by  the  ancient  appellation 
of  cardinals.  These  cardinals,  when  deli- 
berating respecting  the  choice  of  a  new 
pontiff,  are  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  prison 
which  is  called  the  conclave,  that  they  may 
the  more  expeditiously  bring  the  difficult 
business  to  a  close.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
also  a  native  Italian,  can  be  made  head  of 
the  church;  nor  can  all  those  who  are  Ita- 
lian cardinals.1  Some  are  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  their  birthplace,  others  on  account 
of  their  course  of  life,  and  others  for  other 
causes.  Moreover,  the  Roman  emperors2 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  have 
acquired  either  legally  or  by  custom  the 
right  of  excluding  those  they  disapprove 
from  the  list  of  candidates  for  this  high 
office.  Hence  there  are  very  few  in  the 
great  body  of  cardinals  who  are  papable, 
as  the  common  phrase  is ;  that  is,  who  are 
so  born  and  possess  such  qualifications  that 


1  The  reader  may  consult  Mayer's  Comment,  de  Elec- 
tione  Pontif.  Roman.  Hamb.  1G91,  4to.  The  Cercmoniale 
Electionis  et  Coronationis  Pontificis  Romani  was  not 
long  since  published  by  Meuschen,  Frankf.  1732,  4to. 
[To  be  eligible,  1st,  A  man  must  be  of  mature  age,  for 
the  electors  then  hope  that  their  turn  may  come  to  be 
elected.  Besides,  a  pope  fifty  or  more  years  old  will  be 
more  likely  to  rule  discreetly  and  sagaciously.  2dly, 
He  must  be  an  Italian,  for  a  foreigner  might  remove 
the  papal  residence  out  of  the  country.  3dly,  He  must 
not  be  the  subject  of  any  distinguished  prince,  but  must 
be  a  native  subject  of  the  holy  see ;  for  otherwise  he 
might  promote  the  interests  of  his  hereditary  prince 
to  the  injury  of  the  holy  see.  4thly,  Monks  are  not 
readily  preferred,  lest  they  should  confer  too  many  pri- 
vileges on  their  own  order.  5thly,  Nor  are  those  who 
have  been  ministers  of  state,  ambassadors,  or  pensioners 
of  distinguished  princes.  Gthly,  Nor  those  who  have 
been  much  engaged  in  political  affairs.  7thly,  No  one 
who  has  numerous  relatives,  especially  poor  ones,  on 
whom  he  might  exhaust  the  apostolical  treasury.  From 
these  causes  the  choice  generally  falls  at  the  present 
day  upon  either  learned  or  devout  popes.  There  are 
four  methods  of  choosing  a  pope.  I.  By  scrutiny,  that 
is  by  ballot.  A  golden  cup  is  placed  on  the  altar,  into 
which  each  cardinal  casts  a  sealed  vote ;  and  to  make 
out  a  regular  choice,  one  man  must  have  the  suffrages 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals.  II.  By  access.  This 
method  is  resorted  to  when  a  candidate  has  many  votes, 
but  not  enough  to  constitute  a  choice,  and  a  trial  is 
made  to  bring  some  of  the  other  cardinals  to  accede 
to  his  election.  It  is  properly  a  new  scrutiny,  though 
the  ballots  are  of  a  different  form.  III.  By  compro- 
mise; that  is,  when  the  conclave  continues  long  and  the 
cardinals  cannot  agree,  they  transfer  the  election  to 
two  or  three  cardinals,  and  agree  to  abide  by  their 
choice.  IV.  By  inspiration.  When  the  cardinals 
have  become  weary  of  their  long  confinement,  some- 
times one  or  more  of  them  will  clamorously  announce 
an  individual  as  pope,  and  the  party  in  his  favour,  being 
previously  apprized  of  the  measure,  join  in  the  outcry 
till  the  cardinals  in  opposition,  through  fear,  join  in 
the  general  clamour.  A  pope  thus  chosen  by  inspira- 
tion is  particularly  revered  by  the  Italians,  notwith- 
standing their  belief  that  there  can  he  no  election  by 
inspiration,  unless  the  cardinals  have  previously  acted 
foolishly. —  Schl.  [See  also  Bee;,'  Cyclopcedia,  article 
Conclave,  and  the  Ceremonial  of  the  election  of  a  pon- 
tiff ratified  by  Gregory  XV.  a.d.  1622,  in  the  Bulla- 
rhtm  Magnum,  torn.  iii.  p.  454 — 4G5. —  Mur. 

2  The  emperor  of  Austria  is  now  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West,  as  the  emperor 
of  Russia  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Roman 
emperors  of  the  Fast.  Ilenee,  according  to  some,  his 
title  of  Czar  or  Ca-.-ar. — R. 


the  august  functions  of  a  pope  can  fall  to 
their  lot. 

2.  The  Roman  pontiff  does  not  enjoy  a 
power  which  has  no  limitations  or  restraints; 
for  whatever  he  decrees  in  the  sacred  re- 
public, he  must  decree  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  the  brethren,  that  is,  of  the 
cardinals,  who  are  his  counsellors  and 
ministers  of  state.  In  questions  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  likewise,  and  in  theological 
controversies,  he  must  take  the  opinion  and 
judgment  of  theologians.  The  minor  mat- 
ters of  business  moreover  are  distributed 
into  several  species,  and  committed  to  the 
management  and  trust  of  certain  boards  of 
commissioners  called  congregations,  over 
which  one  or  more  cardinals  preside.3 
What  these  boards  deem  salutary  or  right 
is  ordinarily  approved  by  the  pontiff,  and 
must  be  approved  unless  there  are  very 
cogent  reasons  for   the   contrary.      From 


3  The  court  of  Rome  is  minutely  described  by  Aymon, 
in  a  bock  entitled,  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  Hague, 
1707,  8vo  ;  and  by  Limadoro,  Relation  de  la  Cour  de 
Rome,  ct  des  Ceremonies  qui  s'y  observent,  which  (trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  into  French)  Labat  has  subjoined 
to  his  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Foyages  en  Espagne 
et  Italie,  tome  viii.  p.  105,  &c.  On  the  Romish  con- 
gregations or  colleges,  besides  Ascianus  ( De  Montibus 
Pietatis  Romanis,  p.  510,  &c),  Plettenburg  has  a  parti- 
cular treatise,  Notitia  Tribunalium  et  Congregationum 
CuriceRomana>,  Hildesh.  1G93,  8vo.  [The  congregations 
are  properly  boards  of  commissioners  meeting  at  stated 
times,  with  full  and  definitive  powers  within  certain 
limits  to  decide  summarily  all  controversies,  and  to 
control  and  manage  all  business  which  falls  within 
their  respective  provinces.  They  have  their  own  secre- 
taries, keep  records  of  their  proceedings,  may  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  call  on  professional  and  learned 
men  for  their  opinions,  and  are  bound  in  certain  cases 
to  consult  the  pontiff  before  they  come  to  a  decision. 
The  number  and  the  specific  duties  of  the  several  con- 
gregations vary  from  time  to  time,  as  the  pope  and  his 
council  see  fit  to  ordain.  Besides  these  permanent 
congregations,  others  are  created  for  special  occasions 
and  expire  when  their  business  is  closed.  Sixtus  V.  in 
the  year  1587  established  fifteen  permanent  congrega- 
tions, composed  most  of  them  of  five  cardinals  each, 
and  none  of  them  of  less  than  three.  They  were,  I.  The 
congregation  of  the  holy  Inquisition,  the  supreme  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  for  all  Christendom.  In  this  the 
pope  presided  in  person.  II.  The  congregation  on 
letters  of  grace,  dispensations,  &c.  III.  The  congrega- 
tion on  the  erection,  union,  and  dismemberment  of 
churches,  bishoprics,  &c.  IV.  The  congregation  for 
supplying  the  ecclesiastical  states  with  corn  and  pre- 
venting scarcity.  V.  The  congregation  on  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies.  VI.  The  congregation  for  providing 
and  regulating  a  papal  fleet,  to  consist  of  ten  ships. 
VII.  The  congregation  on  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books.  VIII.  The  congregation  for  interpreting  and 
executing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  except 
as  to  the  articles  of  faith.  IX.  The  congregation  for 
relief  in  cases  of  oppression  in  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
X.  The  congregation  on  the  university  of  Rome,  with 
a  general  inspection  of  all  Catholic  seminaries.  XI.  The 
congregation  on  the  different  orders  of  monks.  XII.  The 
congregation  to  attend  to  the  applications  of  bishops 
and  other  prelates.  XIII.  The  congregation  on  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romish  territory. 
XIV.  The  congregation  for  superintending  the  Vati- 
can printing  establishment.  XV.  The  congregation 
on  the  applications  of  all  citizens  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states  in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  See  the  ordinance 
establishing  these  several  congregations  in  the  BuUa- 
rium  Magnum,  torn.  ii.  p.  G77.  &c.  Considerable 
alterations  were  afterwards  made,  as  to  the  number, 
duties,  and  powers  of  the  Romish  congregations.— Mur 
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such  a  constitution  of  the  sacred  republic, 
many  things  must  often  take  place  far 
otherwise  than  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  pontiff;  nor  are  those  well  informed  as 
to  the  management  of  affairs  at  Rome,  who 
suppose  that  he  who  presides  there  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils,  contests,  and  commo- 
tions which  occur  there.1 

3.  Respecting,  however,  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  this  spiritual  monarchy,  its 
own  citizens  disagree  very  much.  And 
hence  the  authority  of  the  Romish  prelate 
and  of  his  legates  is  not  the  same  in  all 
countries ;  but  in  some  it  is  more  circum- 
scribed and  limited,  in  others  more  extensive 
and  uncontrolled.  The  pontiff  himself 
indeed,  and  also  his  courtiers  and  friends, 
claim  for  him  the  highest  supremacy ;  for 
he  contends  not  only  that  all  spiritual  power 
and  majesty  reside  primarily  in  him  alone, 
and  are  transmitted  in  certain  portions  from 
him  to  the  inferior  prelates,  but  also  that 
his  decisions  made  from  the  chair  are  correct 
beyond  even  the  suspicion  of  error.  On 
the  contrary,  very  many,  of  whom  the 
French  are  the  most  distinguished,  maintain 
that  a  portion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  ema- 
nating immediately  from  Jesus  Christ,  is 
possessed  by  each  individual  bishop,  and 
that  the  whole  resides  in  the  pastors  col- 
lectively, or  in  ecclesiastical  councils  duly 
called;  while  the  pontiff,  separately  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  is  liable  to  err. 
This  long  controversy  may  be  reduced  to 
this  simple  question — Is  the  Romish  prelate 
the  lawgiver  of  the  church,  or  only  the 
guardian  and  executor  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  Christ  and  by  the  church  ?  Yet  there 
is  no  prospect  that  this  controversy  will  ever 
terminate,  unless  there  should  be  a  great  re- 
volution; because  the  parties  are  not  agreed 
respecting  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  it.2 


1  Hence  originated  that  important  distinction  which 
the  French,  and  others  who  have  had  contests  with  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  very  frequently  make  between  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  and  the  Romish  court.     The  court  is  often 
severely  censured  while  the  pontiff  is  spared,  and  that 
For  the  fathers  and  the  congregations,  who  pos- 
vhich    the  pontiff  must  not  infringe,  plot 
and  effect  many  thlnga  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  will  of  the  pontiff.     [It  may  be  worthy  of 
r  mark,  that  although  the  Romish  church  is  a  political 
hlcta  is  governed  like  other  kingdoms  and  states, 
vet  in   this  commonwealth  everything  is  called  by  a 
different  name.    The  ghostly  king  is  called  the  pope 
ornuher,  b  •  are  called  cardinals, 

Of  the   highest   rank    are   call   I    L 

latere,  and  those  of  a  lo  er  order,  apostolical  nuncios. 
His  chancery  is  called  rtatarlt.  his  board!  of  commis- 
sioners and  judicatures  are  congregations,  his  supreme 

curt  of  justice  Is  named  the   rota,   and   his  counsellors 

of  state  arc  called  auditors  of  the  rota. — Sehl.     [The 

tit  pope,  Pius  IX.  baa  now    1848   entirely  reformed 

th"   political   constitution  of  the   Papal   Stat 

brought  it  Into  closer  conformity  with  that  of  other 

liar  kingdoms.     //. 

*  The  argument ;  n  ed  bj  the  friends  of  the  pontifical 

claims  may  be  seen  In  Bellarmin  and  numerous  others, 

who  have  written  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 


4.  The  Romish  church  lost  much  of  its 
ancient  splendour  and  glory,  from  the  time 
that  the  native  aspect  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  church  was  pourtrayed  and 
exhibited  before  the  nations  of  Europe,  by 
the  efforts  of  Luther.  For  many  opulent 
countries  of  Europe  withdrew  themselves, 
some  of  them  entirely  and  others  in  part, 
from  adherence  to  its  laws  and  institutions ; 
and  this  defection  greatly  diminished  the 
resources  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.3  Moreover 
the  kings  and  princes  who  chose  not  to 
abandon  the  old  form  of  religion  learned 
from  the  writings  and  discussions  of  the 
Protestants,  much  more  clearly  and  correctly 
than  before,  that  the  pontiffs  had  set  up 
numberless  claims  without  any  right;  and 
that  if  the  pontifical  power  should  remain 
such  as  it  was  before  Luther's  time,  the  civil 
governments  could  not  possibly  retain  their 
dignity  and  majesty.  And  hence,  partly 
by  secret  and  artful  measures  and  partly 
by  open  opposition,  they  everywhere  set 
bounds  to  the  immoderate  ambition  of  the 
pontiffs,  who  wished  to  control  all  things 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  according  to  their 
own  pleasure ;  nor  did  the  pontiffs  deem  it 
prudent  to  avenge  these  daring  attempts  as 

pontiffs,  and  whose  works  form  a  huge  collection  made 
by  Thomas  Roccaberti.  Even  among  the  French, 
Matthew  Petitdidier  lately  defended  the  pontifical 
power,  in  his  book  Sur  I'  Autorite  et  InfaillilAlUe  dts 
Papes,  Luxembourg,  1724,  8vo.  The  arguments  com- 
monly employed  to  support  the  opinion  adopted  by  the 
French  clergy  and  by  those  who  accord  with  them  may 
be  best  learned  from  various  writings  of  Edmund 
Richer  and  John  Launoi. 

3  Yet  the  popes  still  have  very  considerable  revenues, 
notwithstanding  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
more  beggars  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical states,  and  while  the  apostolical  treasury  is  always 
very  poor;  for,  1st.  The  pope  has  many  clerical  livings 
at  his  disposal,  none  of  which  are  readily  given  away. 
In  particular,  he  disposes  of  all  the  livings  whose 
incumbents  happen  to  die  at  his  court,  and  also  the 
livings  of  those  who  die  in  what  are  called  the  pontifical 
months.  2dly.  He  confirms  the  election  to  cathedral 
chapters  by  the  spiritual  founders  with  his  bulls  of 
confirmation,  which  always  cost  large  sums.  3dly. 
He  draws  the  annats  or  the  incomes  of  the  first  year 
of  incumbency,  in  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics.  4thly. 
He  exacts  a  certain  sum  for  the  badge  of  spiritual 
knighthood  in  the  Romish  church,  or  for  the  pallium 
of  archbishops  and  bishops.  This  is  properly  a  neck- 
cloth which  answers  to  the  riband  or  garter  of  secular 
knighthood,  and  is  worn  by  distinguished  prelates  when 
they  say  mass  and  on  the  other  solemn  occasions. 
5thly.  There  are  certain  cases  reserved  for  the  popes 
(canu  retervati),  In  which  no  father  confessor  can  give 
absolution  or  a  dispensation,  and  In  which  the  granting 
dispensations  brings  a  large  revenue  to  the 
example,  in  matrimonial  cases,  in  the reltaquishment of 
the  clerical  office,  monastic  vows,  &C  And  finally,  the 
pope  has  power  to  impose  extraordinary  payments  and 

Contributions  on  his  clerical  subji  ets,  w  liicli  an 
subsidies.      The  monks  also  must  pay  an  annual   sum 
to    the    Dope   fbr    his    protection,   which    is    called    the 

collects.  Thus  the  pope  is  In  reality  an  opul  a(  lord, 
even  since  the  Reformation;   and  h  ;   lack 

means  for  enriching  himself,  notwithstanding  his  pub- 
lic treasury  is  always  i»>.>r.     Kor  the  d>- 

umsis  in  his  bands  ;  au.i  he  can  li  I  a  portion  of 
them  Sow  into  his  treasury  ,  or  he  c  in  I*  rto«  tfc 

lations  and  d<  pendants,  or  apply  them  i 
blishsnents  which  «  111  make  bl    a 
B  i 
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formerly,  by  means  of  interdicts  and  cru- 
sades. Even  the  countries  which  still 
acknowledge  the  pontiff  as  the  supreme 
lawgiver  of  the  church  and  as  incapable  of 
erring  (and  which  are  called  countries  of 
obedience,  terrce  obediential),  nevertheless 
confine  his  legislative  powers  within  nar- 
rower limits. 

5.  To  repair  in  some  measure  this  very 
great  loss,  the  pontiffs  laboured  much  more 
earnestly  than  their  predecessors  had  done 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  kingdom  out 
of  Europe,  both  among  the  non-Christian 
nations  and  among  the  Christian  sects.  In 
this  very  important  business,  first  the 
Jesuits  and  afterwards  persons  of  the  other 
monastic  orders  were  employed.  Yet  if 
we  except  the  achievements  of  Francis 
Xavier  and  his  associates  in  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
very  little  that  was  great  and  splendid  was 
accomplished  in  this  century,  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  business  being  not  yet  per- 
fected. The  Portuguese  having  opened  a 
passage  to  the  Abyssinians,  who  followed 
the  dogmas  and  the  rites  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
attempts  to  bring  that  nation  under  sub- 
jection to  the  Romish  see.  Hence  first, 
John  Bermudes  was  sent  to  them  decorated 
with  the  title  of  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinians; 
and  afterwards  this  mission  was  committed 
to  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  associates.1 
Various  circumstances  and  especially  the 
wars  of  the  nation,  which  the  Abyssinian 
emperor  hoped  to  terminate  favourably  by 
the  aid  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  at  first 
to  promise  success  to  the  enterprise.     But 


1  Friendly  intercourse  between  the  emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia and  the  king  of  Portugal  commenced  as  early  as 
the  year  1514,  when  the  former  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  latter.  In  1521  the  same  emperor,  David,  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  who  returned  a  very  kind 
answer.  In  1545  Claudius  the  son  of  David  applied  to 
John  III.  king  of  Portugal,  to  send  him  several  priests 
and  artists.  The  king  applied  to  Loyola,  to  designate 
some  of  bis  followers  for  the  enterprise.  Loyola  did 
so ;  and  the  pope  ordained  John  Nonius  Barretus  of 
Portugal,  patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  Andrew  Oviedus  a 
Neapolitan,  bishop  of  Nice,  and  Melchior  Cornerius  of 
Portugal,  bishop  of  Hierapolis ;  the  two  last  to  be 
coadjutors  and  successors  to  Barretus.  Ten  other 
Jesuits  of  inferior  rank  were  joined  with  them.  They 
all  tailed  from  Portugal  in  the  year  1555  ;  but  on  their 
arrival  at  Goa,  they  found  that  the  Abyssinian  emperor 
Claudius  was  not  disposed  to  subject  his  kingdom  to 
the  pontiff.  Barretus  therefore  stayed  in  India,  where 
he  was  a  successful  missionary  till  his  death.  Oviedus 
went  to  Abyssinia  with  a  few  companions,  and  was 
there  imprisoned.  Claudius  had  been  slain  in  battle  in 
1559,  and  his  brother  and  successor  Adamus  was  a 
violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  After  twenty 
years'  labour  in  Abyssinia,  Oviedus  died  a. v.  15  77.  His 
companions  died  one  after  another,  till  in  the  year  1597 
Francis  Lupus  the  last  of  them  expired,  and  left  the 
handful  of  Catholics  without  a  priest.  See  Godignus, 
De  Abassinorum  Rebus  deque  JEthiopiee  Patriarchk, 
Jo.  Non.  Barreto  et  Andr.  OvM%  Lugd.  1615,  8vo, 
and  Raynald's  Annates  Eccles.  on  thejears  specified. — 
Mur. 


in  process  of  time  it  appeared,  that  the 
attachment  of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  progenitors  was  too  strong  to 
be  eradicated;  and  with  the  close  of  this 
century,  the  Jesuits  nearly  lost  all  hope  of 
success  among  them.2 

6.  To  the  Copts  or  Egyptians,  who  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Abyssinians  in 
religion  and  ecclesiastical  customs,  Christo- 
pher Roderic,  a  famous  Jesuit,  was  sent  by 
authority  of  Pius  IV.  in  the  year  1562. 
He  returned  to  Rome  with  nothing  but  fair 
words,  although  he  had  laboured  to  over- 
come Gabriel,  then  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, with  very  rich  presents  and  with 
subtle  arguments.3  But  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  in  the  year  1594,  when  Clement 
VIII.  was  head  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
envoys  of  an  Alexandrian  patriarch,  whose 
name  was  likewise  Gabriel,  appeared  as 
suitors  at  Rome,  which  caused  very  great 
exultation  at  the  time  among  the  friends  of 
the  Romish  court.4  But  this  embassy  is 
justly  suspected  by  ingenuous  men  even  of 
the  Romish  community,  and  it  was  probably 
contrived  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  the  Abyssinians,  who  generally 
followed  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians, 
to  embrace  more  readily  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.5  Nothing  certainly  oc- 
curred afterwards  in  Egypt  to  indicate 
any  partiality  of  the  Copts  towards  the 
Romans.  A  part  of  the  Armenians  had 
long  manifested  a  veneration  for  the  Roman 
pontiff,  without  however  quitting  the  insti- 
tutions and  rites  of  their  fathers,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  when  we  come  to  the 
history  of  the  Oriental  church.     A  larger 


2  See  Ludolf's  Historia  JEthiopica,  and  the  notes  on 
that  history,  passim;  Mich.  Geddes,  Church  History  of 
Ethiopia,  p.  120,  Sec;  Henry  le  Grand's  Diss,  de  la 
Conversion  des  Ahyssins,  p.  25,  which  is  the  ninth  of 
the  Dissertations  subjoined  to  Lobo's  Voyage  Historique 
d'  Abyssinie ;  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Chridianisrne  en 
Ethiopia  liv.  ii.  p.  90,  &C. 

3  Sachinus,  Historia  Societat.  Jesu,  par.  ii.  lib.  v.; 
Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarchal- .  Alexandrin.  p.  Gil; 
and  especially  the  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
tome  ii.  p.  314,  &c. 

4  The  documents  of  this  embassy,  emblazoned  with  a 
splendid  exordium,  are  subjoined  by  Baronius  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  Annates  Eccles.  p.  707,  &c.  [p.  691 
— 700],  ed.  Antwerp. 

5  Renaudot,  in  his  Historia  Patriarchal-.  Alexandri- 
nnr.  p.  Gil,  G12,  has  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the 
credit  of  this  embassy  which  Baronius  so  exultingly 
extols.  But  be  errs  very  much  when  he  supposes  that 
only  Simon,  relying  on  the  fallacious  testimony  of 
Dousa,  has  opposed  it.  For  Thomas  a  Jesu,  a  Carme- 
lite, did  so,  lib.  vi.  De  Conversiotie  Omnium  Gentium 
Procuranda,  and  others  have  done  so.  See  Geddes, 
Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  231,  232.  [Whoever 
reads  the  documents  must  be  sensible  that  they  all  bear 
the  marks  of  being  the  composition  of  one  person, 
though  they  profess  to  be  the  letters  of  several  different 
persons.  The  reader  will  also  be  surprised  to  find  bow 
perfectly  at  home  the  writer  seems  to  be  when  trum- 
peting the  claims  of  the  pontiff  to  universal  lordship, 
and  when  detailing  the  affairs  of  the  Romish  church . 
—  Mur. 
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accession  was  anticipated  from  Serapion,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  devoted  to  the  Romans, 
who,  though  the  Armenians  had  two  patri- 
archs already,  was  created  a  third  patriarch 
in  the  year  1593,  in  order  to  free  his  nation 
from  oppressive  debt.  But  he  was  soon 
after  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian  monarch, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  other  Armenians, 
and  with  him  all  the  delightful  anticipations 
of  the  Romans  came  to  nothing.1 

7.  In  the  year  1551,  a  great  contest 
arose  among  the  Xestorians,  or  Chaldeans 
as  they  are  called,  respecting  the  election 
of  a  new  patriarch ;  one  party  demanding 
Simeon  Barmamas,  and  another  Sulaka. 
The  latter  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and 
was  there  consecrated  in  the  year  1553  by 
Julius  III.  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance. 
Julius  gave  to  this  new  patriarch  of  the 
Chaldeans  the  name  of  John,  and  sent  with 
him  on  his  return  to  his  country  several 
persons  well  skilled  in  the  Syrian  language, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Romish 
dominion  among  the  Nestorians.  From 
that  time  onward  the  Nestorians  became 
split  into  two  factions,  and  were  often 
brought  into  the  most  imminent  peril  by 
the  opposing  interests  and  contests  of  their 
patriarchs.2  The  Nestorians  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  India,  who  are  commonly  called  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  were  cruelly 
harassed  by  the  Portuguese,  to  induce  them 
to  exchange  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
which  was  much  more  simple  than  the 
Roman,  for  the  Romish  worship.  The  con- 
summation of  this  business  was  reserved 
for  Alexio  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
who  near  the  close  of  the  century  with  the 
aid  of  the  Jesuits  compelled  those  miserable, 
reluctant,  and  unwilling  people,  by  means 
of  amazing  severities,  to  come  under  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  These  violent 
proceedings  of  Menezes  and  his  associates 
have  met  the  disapprobation  of  persons 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  equity  in  the 
Romish  community.3 

8.  Most  of  these  missionaries  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  treated  the  Christians  whom 
they  wished  to  overcome  unkindly  and 
unreasonably.     For  they  not  only  required 

q  to  gire  up  the  opinions  in  which  they 
differed  from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 


i  So-  .    Miuitfu 

Comp"  '  '       uit,   tonic   iii.    p. 

132,  IN 
8  Asscman's  Bibliotl  i-Vati- 

rnnn,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  li»l.    See  belo'.v,  in  the  bi-tory 

hi  tin-  Oriental  ahurea. 

3  La  Oroa  ,  Hi*toire  du  i 
ii.    p.    98,    .\r.    [Bach 

AstOy  i'  I  •■  14    .  //'>/.  "■  Ui>    Walabai  <  hurch, 

Load.   1894,  8*0.     Mm.     [See  tUo   Hoagh'i  Hist,  nf 
Christianity  in  Imh-i,  rtL   i.  book  ii.  ehap.  i 

bwfc   iii    WMM  tin'  pr idingl  •€   Menezes  arc  fully 

detailed .  —  H. 


churches,  and  to  recognise  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  a  lawgiver  and  vicegerent  of  Christ 
on  the  earth,  but  they  also  opposed  senti- 
ments which  deserved  toleration,  nay,  such 
as  were  sound  and  consonant  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  insisted  on  the  abrogation  of  customs, 
rites,  and  institutions  which  had  come  down 
from  former  times  and  were  not  prejudicial 
to  the  truth;  and,  in  short,  required  their 
entire  worship  to  be  conducted  after  the 
Romish  fashion.  The  Romish  court  indeed 
found  at  length  by  experience  that  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  was  indiscreet,  and  that 
it  was  not  suited  to  the  successful  extension 
of  the  empire  of  the  pontiff.  Accordingly 
the  great  business  of  missions  came  gra- 
dually to  be  conducted  in  a  more  wise  and 
temperate  manner;  and  the  missionaries 
were  directed  to  make  it  their  sole  object  to 
bring  these  Christians  to  become  subjects 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  renounce,  professedly 
at  least,  such  opinions  as  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  ecclesiastical  councils ;  while 
all  other  things,  doctrines  as  well  as  the 
practices  of  their  fathers,  were  to  remain 
inviolate.  And  this  plan  was  supported  by 
certain  learned  divines,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove,  though  not  always  successfully  and 
fairly,  that  there  was  but  little  difference 
between  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  and 
other  Oriental  Christians  and  those  of  the 
Romish  church,  provided  they  were  esti- 
mated correctly  and  truly,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  artificial  definitions  and  subtleties 
of  the  scholastic  doctors.  This  plan  of 
using  moderation  was  more  serviceable  to 
the  Romish  interests  than  the  old  plan  of 
severity;  yet  it  did  not  produce  all  the 
effects  its  authors  anticipated. 

9.  In  guarding  the  church's  territories  and 
fortifying  her  internal  constitution  against 
the  power  and  subtlety  of  her  adversaries,  no 
little  pains  were  taken  at  Rome  from  the  age 
of  Luther  onward.  For  that  most  effectual 
method  of  subduing  heretics  by  crusades 
being  laid  aside,  on  account  of  the  altered 
state  not  only  of  the  Romish  authority  but 
of  all  Europe,  recourse  to  other  mean?  and 
other  policy  for  preserving  the  church 
became  necessary.  Hence  the  terrible  tri- 
bunals of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  admitted,  were  fortified 
and  regulated  by  new  provisions.  Colleges 
were  erected  here  and  there,  in  which  young 
men  were  trained  by  continual  practice  to 
the  best  methods  of  disputing  with 
adversaries  of  the  pope.     Tin  -  into 

the  church  of  books  which  might  corrupt 
the  minds  of  its  members  wm  prerented  or 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  mem 
wliiit.  were  called  expurgatory  and  prohi- 
bitory  indices,   drawn    op   by   the    mod 
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sagacious  men.  The  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture was  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
clergy,  and  high  rewards  were  held  out  to 
those  who  aspired  to  pre-eminence  in  learn- 
ing. The  young  were  much  more  solidly 
instructed  in  the  precepts  and  first  princi- 
ples of  religion  than  before,  and  many  other 
means  for  the  safety  of  the  church  were 
adopted.  Thus  the  greatest  evils  often 
produce  the  greatest  benefits.  And  the 
Romish  church  would  perhaps  have  even 
yet  been  destitute  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  these  and  other  regulations,  if  the 
heretics  had  not  boldly  invaded  and  laid 
waste  her  territories. 

10.  As  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  accus- 
tomed to  control,  defend,  and  enlarge  their 
empire  principally  by  means  of  the  religious 
orders  [or  monks],  who  from  various  causes 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the  pontiffs 
than  the  other  clergy  and  the  bishops,  it 
became  very  necessary,  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful contest  with  Luther,  that  some  new 
order  should  be  established  wholly  devoted 
to  the  pontifical  interests,  and  making  it 
their  great  business  to  recover  if  possible 
what  was  lost,  to  repair  what  was  inj  ured, 
and  to  fortify  and  guard  what  remained 
entire.  For  the  two  orders  of  Mendicants 
[the Dominicans  and  Franciscans],  by  whom 
especially  the  pontiffs  had  governed  the 
church  for  some  centuries  with  the  best 
effects,  had  from  several  causes  lost  no 
small  part  of  their  reputation  and  influence, 
and  could  not  therefore  subserve  the  interests 
ot  the  church  as  efficiently  and  successfully 
as  heretofore.  Such  a  new  society  as  the 
necessities  of  the  church  demanded  was 
found  in  that  noted  and  most  powerful 
order  which  assumed  a  name  from  Jesus, 
and  was  commonly  called  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits ;  but  by  his  enemies  it  was  named 
the  society  of  Loyolites,  or  (from  the  Spa- 
nish name  of  its  founder)  the  Inighists.1 


1  The  principal  writers  concerning  the  order  of 
Jesuits  are  enumerated  by  Salig,  Uistoria  Augustance 
Confessionis,  torn.  ii.  p.  73,  &c  [Of  these,  the  most 
valuable  as  general  works  are  the  following:  Historia 
Societalis  Jesu,  to  the  year  1G25,  in  6  vols.  fol.  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  viz.  par.  i.  by  Nic.  Orlandinus, 
Ant.  1G20  ;  par.  ii.  by  Fr.  Sachinus,  ibid. ;  par.  iii -  and 
iv.  by  the  same,  Rome,  1649,  1G52  ;  par.  v.  by  Pet.  Fos- 
sinus  and  Jos.  Juvencius,  Rome,  1661  and  1710;  par. 
vi.  by  Jul.  Cordaro,  Rome,  1750.  Also  Bistoire  des 
Iteligieux  de  la  Compazine  de  Jesus,  Sec.  (by  Pierre 
Quesnc,  surnomme  Benard,  to  a.v.  1572),* ed.  2d, 
Utrecht,  1741,  3  vols,  limo ;  Histoire  Generate  de  la 
Naissance  ct  des  Progrisdela  Coma,  de  JSsus  (by  Chris- 
toph.  Coudrettc  and  Louis  Adr.  le  Paige),  G  vols.  12mo, 
Aiu.-terd.  1761,  1767;  Essay  of  a  New  History  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  (in  German,  to  15G5),  Berlin  and 
Halle,  1769,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo ;  General  Hist,  of  the 
Jesuits  from  (he  Rite  of  the  Ordt  r  to  the  V'/<.><  nt  Time 
(in  German),  by  Pet.  Phil.  "Wolf,  ed.  2d,  Lips.  1S03,  4 
vols.  8vo  ;  Pragmatic  Hist,  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  from 
their  Origin  to  the  Present  Time  (in  German),  by  Jo. 
Chr.  Harenberg,  Halle,  17G0,  2  vols.  4  to.  The  last  two 
are  considered  the  best  summaries. — Mur.     [For  an 


The  founder  of  it,  Ignatius  Loyola,  was  a 
Spanish  knight,  first  a  soldier  and  then  a 
fanatic,  an  illiterate  man  but  of  an  exube- 
rant imagination.2     After  various  changes 


account  of  that  important  work,  the  Hist.    Soc.  Jesu 
and  of  its  first  two  compilers,  see  Ranke's  Pjpes  of 
Home,  Mrs.  Austin's  transl.  vol.  iii.  App.   p.  195,  &c. 
with  remarks  on  some  of  the  other  Jesuit  historians  of 
their  own  order.     Wolf's  work  is  entitled  AUgememe 
Gesch.  der  Jesuiten  von  dem  Ursprung  ihres  Ord>?is  bis 
auf  die  gegenw.    Zeit ;  and    Hardenberg's  Pragmat. 
Gesch.  des  Ordens  der  Jesuiten.    The  anonymous  essay 
above  mentioned  is   attributed  to   Adelung,   and    its 
German  title  is  Versuch  einerneuen  Gesch.  des  Jesniten- 
ordens.      The  older  works  on  this  prolific  topic  may 
be  seen  in  Walch's  Biblio.  Theol.  vol.  iii.  p.  604,  &a 
The  English  reader  may  corisult[Poynder*sjf/?.tfo/-z,'  of 
the  Jesuits,  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo,  written  in  reply  to 
a  partial  account  of  the  order,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Dallas,  a  barrister  ;  but 
especially  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  &c.  passim. — R. 
2  Many  biographies  of  Loyola  have  been  composed 
by  his  followers,  most  of  which  are  rather  eulogies  of 
the  man  than  simple  correct  statements  of  facts.    They 
transmute  common  events  into   prodigies.      [Of  this 
class  is    Maffei,   Be    Vita  et  Morions   B.    P.   Ignatii 
Zo^o/^,  Douay,  1661, 12mo. —  Schl.)  Recently  a  French- 
man, who  calls  himself  Hercules  Rasiel  de  Selve  [an 
anagram  of  his  real  name,  Charles  le  Vier,  a  bookseller 
at  the   Hague. — Mur.},  has    composed   a    history   of 
Loyola  with  a  good  degree  of  ingenuousness,  if  we 
except  his  own  witty  remarks.     It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  and  entitled,  Histoire  de  I' Admirable  Dom  Inigo 
de  Guipuscou  (which  is  the  Spanish  name  of  Ignatius), 
Chevalier  de  la  Vierge  et  Fondateur  ds  la  Monarch  ie 
d' Inighistes,  printed  at  the  Hague,  1736,  and  again  1739, 
8vo.   [Ignatius  Loyola  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Loyola, 
in  the  district  of  Guipuscoa  in  Biscay,  Spain,  a. d.  1491. 
Trained  up  in  ignorance  and  in  vice  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  early  became  a  soldier,  and 
bravely  commanded  Pampeluna  when  besieged  by  the 
French  in  1521 .  Here  he  had  his  leg  broken,  and  during 
a   long    confinement    amused    himself    with    reading 
romances.     A  Spanish  legend  of  certain  saints  being 
put  into  his  hands,  led  him  to  renounce  the  world  and 
become  a  saint.     He  first  visited  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Yirgin  at  Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  hung  his  arms  on 
her  altar,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  as  her  knight, 
March  24th,  1522.     He  next  went  in  the  garb  of  a  pil- 
grim to  Manresa,  and  spent  a  year  among  the  poor  in 
the  hospital.     Here  he  wrote  his   Spiritual  Exercises,  a 
book  which  was  not  printed  till  many  years  after.     He 
next  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.     From  Barcelona  he 
sailed  to  Italy,  obtained  the  blessing  of  the  pope,  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice  and  embarked  for  Joppa,  where  he 
arrived  in  August  and  reached  Jerusalem  in  September, 
1523.     After  satisfying   his   curiosity  he   returned  by 
Venice  and  Genoa  to  Barcelona,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  or  a.d. 
152G,  removed  to  Alcala  (  Complutum),  and  commenced 
reading  philosophy.     His  strange  appearance  and  man- 
ner of  life  rendered  him  suspected,  and  caused  him  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  Inquisitors.     They  released  him 
however,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
give  religious  instruction  till  after  four  years'  study. 
Unwilling  to  submit  to  this  restraint  he  went  to  Sala- 
manca, and  pursuing  the  same  course  there,  he  was 
again  apprehended  and  laid  under  the  same  restriction. 
He  therefore  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  February, 
1528.     Here  he  lived  by  begging,  spent  much  time  in 
giving  religious  exhortations,  and  prosecuted  a  course 
of  philosophy  and  theology.     Several  young  men  of  a 
kindred  spirit  (among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Francis 
Xavier,  the  apostle  of  'he  Indies)  united  with  him  in 
a  kind  of  monastic  association  in  1534.     At  first  they 
were  but  seven  in  number,  but  they  increased  to  ten. 
At  length  they  agreed  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  meet  in 
January,  1537,  at  Venice.     Loyola  went  to  Spain  to 
settle  some  affairs,  preached  there  with  great  effect, 
and  at   the  time  appointed   joined  his   associates   at 
Venice.     As  they  purposed  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  they  went  to  Rome  to   obtain   the   papal 
benediction,  and  returned  to  Venice.    But  the  war  with 
the  Turks  now  suspended  all  intercourse  with  Palestine, 
and  they  could  not  obtain  a  passage.     Not  to  be  idle, 
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he  wont  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  was  there 
trained  by  the  instructions  and  counsels  of 
certain  wise  and  acute  men,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  found  such  a  society  as  the  state 
of  the  church  then  required.1 

11.  The  Jesuits  hold  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  monks  and  the  secular 
clergy,  and  approach  near  to  the  order  of 
regular  canons.  For  while  they  live  secluded 
from  the  multitude  and  are  under  vows  like 
monks,  yet  they  are  exempted  from  the 
most  onerous  duties  of  monks,  the  canonical 
hours  and  the  like,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  more  time  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
for  writing  books,  guiding  the  minds  of  the 
religious,  and  other  services  useful  to  the 
church.  The  whole  society  is  divided  into 
three  classes — namely,  the  professors  who 
live  in  houses  of  the  professors,  the  scho- 
lastics who  teach  youth  in  their  colleges, 
and  the  novices  who  reside  in  the  houses 
erected  especially  for  them.  The  profes- 
sors, in  addition  to  the  three  common  vows 
of  monks,  are  bound  by  a  fourth,  by  which 
they  engage  before  God  that  they  will 
instantly  go  wherever  the  Roman  pontiff 


the.v  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country  and  preached 
everywhere.  Rome  now  became  their  place  of  rendez- 
vous. While  thus  employed,  Ignatius  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  a  new  and  peculiar  order  of  monks. 
His  companions  came  into  the  plan;  and  in  1540  they 
applied  to  Paul  III.  who  confirmed  their  institution 
with  some  limitations,  and  afterwards  in  1543  without 
those  limitations.  Loyola  was  chosen  general  of  the 
order  in  1541.  He  resided  constantly  at  Rome,  while 
his  companions  spread  themselves  everywhere,  labouring 
to  convert  Jews  and  heretics,  to  reform  the  vicious,  and 
inspire  men  with  a  religious  spirit.  His  sect  increased 
rapidly,  and  among  the  new  members  were  three 
females.  But  they  gave  Loyola  so  much  trouble,  that 
he  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  decree  releasing  them  from 
their  vow,  and  ordaining  that  the  society  should  never 
be  cumbered  with  female  members  any  more.  After 
obtaining  a  confirmation  of  his  order  in  1550  from 
Julius  III.  he  wished  to  resign  his  generalship  over  it ; 
but  his  associates  would  not  consent,  and  he  remained 
their  general  till  his  death,  July  31st,  155G.  He  was 
beatified  by  Paul  V.  a.d.  1G09,  and  enrolled  among  the 
saints  by  Gregory  XV.  a.d.  1622.  When  Loyola  died  his 
society  consisted  of  above  1,000  persons,  who  possessed 
about  100  houses,  and  were  divided  into  12  provinces  ; 
Italy,  Sicily,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Ara- 
gon,  Castile,  the  south  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnnirr, 
article  Loyola,  and  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  der 
Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  515,  &c. — Mur. 

1   Not  only  Protestants  but  also  many  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  these  men  of  learning   and   discrimination, 
1 '.  i at  Loyola  had  learning  enough  to  compose  the 
writings  ascribed  to  him,  or  genius  enough  to  form 
such  ■  -  l ■•'■  ty  ;h  originated  from   him.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  say  that  some  very  wise  and  superior  men 
■  and  controlled   his  mind,  and  that  better  cdu- 
D  than  he  composed  the  works  which  bear  his 
-  ••  Geddes,  Mitcettaneotu   Tract*,  vol.  iii.  p. 
M     |  of  his  writing!  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
■I  bj  Jo.  de  Palanco,  bii    lecretary.     E      i.< 
'         I    (T Ethiopie,  p.  55,  271.     Iii-, 
Spiritual   Exercises     Exercitia  8piritualia),  the  Bene- 
dictines say,  »vr,    transcribed  from  the  worl 

tin"  whose  Dame  a  ■  i.    Bee 

.Ionian.  Vie  de  '/.  i.n  On  .-.    The  constitu- 

tions of  the  society,  it  Is  said,  were  drawn  up  l«y  Lalnes 
and  Sahm  ron,  two  learned    men  who  wire  anionic  hi, 

fir.-t  associates.     Bee  Hist   d>   la  CompagnU  dejfnu, 

tome  i.  p.  115,  &c. 


shall  at  any  time  bid  them ;  and  they  have 
no  revenues,  or  are  mendicants  and  live  on 
the  bounties  of  the  pious.  The  others  and 
especially  the  residents  in  the  colleges  have 
very  ample  possessions,  and  must  afford 
assistance  when  necessary  to  the  professors. 
If  compared  with  the  other  classes,  the 
professors  are  few  in  number,  and  are  gene- 
rally men  of  prudence,  skilful  in  business, 
of  much  experience,  learned — in  a  word, 
true  and  perfect  Jesuits.  The  others  are 
Jesuits  only  in  a  looser  sense  of  the  term, 
and  are  rather  associates  of  the  Jesuits  than 
real  Jesuits.  The  mysteries  of  the  society 
are  imparted  only  to  a  few  of  the  profes- 
sors, aged  men,  of  long  experience,  and  of 
the  most  tried  characters;  the  rest  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  them.2 

12.  The  Romish  church,  since  the  time 
it  lost  dominion  over  so  many  nations,  owes 
more  to  this  single  society  than  to  all  its 
other  ministers  and  resources.  Being  spread 
in  a  short  time  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  it  everywhere  confirmed  the  waver- 
ing nations  and  restrained  the  progress  of 
sectarians;  it  gathered  into  the  Romish 
church  a  great  multitude  of  worshippers 
among  the  barbarous  and  most  distant 
nations ;  it  boldly  took  the  field  against  the 
heretics,    and    sustained   for   a   long   time 


2  The  general  of  the  order  held  his  office  for  life 
under  certain  limitations,  was  to  reside  constantly  at 
Rome,  and  had  a  select  council  to  advise  him  and  to 
execute  his  orders.  His  authority  over  the  whole  order 
and  over  every  person,  business,  and  thing  connected 
with  it  was  absolute ;  nor  was  he  accountable  to  any 
earthly  superior  except  the  pope.  Over  each  province 
was  a  provincial,  whose  power  was  equally  despotic 
over  his  portion  of  the  society.  He  visited  and 
inspected  all  the  houses  of  his  province,  required  regu- 
lar monthly  returns  to  be  made  to  him  from  every 
section  of  the  province  of  all  that  was  transacted, 
learned,  or  contemplated,  and  then  made  returns  every 
three  months  to  the  general.  Every  person  belonging 
to  the  order  was  continually  inspected  and  trained  to 
implicit  obedience,  secresy,  and  fidelity  to  the  order. 
The  whole  society  was  like  a  regular  army,  completely 
officered,  trained  to  service,  and  governed  by  the  will  of 
one  man  who  stood  at  the  pope's  right  hand.  See  the 
constitution  of  the  society  as  published  by  Hospinian, 
Hisforia  Jcsuitica,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  ftc.  The  secret  in- 
structions to  the  provincials  and  to  subordinate  organs 
and  members  of  the  society  were  totally  unknown,  for 
the  most  part,  to  any  persons  except  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  general  rules  and  artifices 
by  which  individuals  were  to  insinuate  themselves 
everywhere,  and  obtain  for  the  society  dominion  and 
control  over  all  persons  and  transactions,  were  also 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  society.  Two  copies  of 
them  however,  the  one  larger  and  more  minute  than 
the  other,  entitled  Private  Monita  Societatit  Jew,  and 
Secreta  Monita,  .Vc.  were  said  to  have  been  ol  t 
the  first  from  a  ship  bound  to  the  Bast  Indies  and  o  ip- 
tured  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  found  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Paderhorn.  But  the  Jesuits  have  alwaj  I  and 
constantly  denied  their  genuineness ;  nor  have  the  world 

ins  of  substantiating  tbelr  authenticity,  i 
bj  their  coincidence  with  the  risible  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits.    According  to  these  writings,  which  bai 

lly  published  during  the   lit  two  centuries, 
nothing  could  be  more  craft]  and  \oid  of  all 
principle  than  the  general  policy  of  the  Jesuit        s 
Schroeckh's  Kirch  ngctch.  tcit  d  •    vol.  iii.  p 

847,  *©.  -irssr. 
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almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  by 
its  dexterity  and  acuteness  in  reasoning 
entirely  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  old  dis- 
putants ;  by  personal  address,  by  skill  in 
the  sagacious  management  of  worldly  busi- 
ness, by  the  knowledge  of  various  arts  and 
sciences,  and  by  other  means,  it  conciliated 
the  good- will  of  kings  and  princes ;  by  an 
ingenious  accommodation  of  the  principles 
of  morals  to  the  propensities  of  men,  it 
obtained  almost  the  sole  direction  of  the 
minds  of  kings  and  magistrates,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Dominicians  and  other  more 
rigid  divines;1  and  everywhere  it  most 
studiously  guarded  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  prelate  from  sustaining  farther  loss. 
All  these  things  procured  for  the  society 
immense  resources  and  wealth,  and  the 
highest  reputation ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  excited  vast  envy,  very  numerous  ene- 
mies, and  frequently  exposed  the  society 
to  the  most  imminent  perils.  All  the  re- 
ligious orders,  the  leading  men,  the  public 
schools,  and  the  magistrates,  united  to  bear 
down  the  Jesuits ;  and  they  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  books  that  nothing  could 
be  more  ruinous  both  to  religion  and  to  the 
state  than  such  a  society  as  this.  In  some 
countries,  as  France,  Poland,  and  others, 
they  were  pronounced  to  be  public  enemies 
of  the  country,  traitors,  and  parricides,  and 
were  banished  with  ignominy.2  Yet  the 
prudence,  or  if  you  choose  the  cunning,  of 
the  association  quieted  all  these  move- 
ments, and  even  turned  them  dexterously 
to  the  enlargement  of  their  power,  and  to 
the  strengthening  of  it  against  all  future 
machinations.3 

13.  The  pontiffs  who  governed  the  Latin 
or  Romish  church   in  this  century,   after 


1  Before  the  Jesuits  arose,  the  Dominicans  alone  had 
the  control  of  the  consciences  of  the  European  kings 
and  princes.  But  they  were  superseded  in  all  the 
courts  by  the  Jesuits.  See  Du  Peyrat,  Anliquites  de  la 
Chapelle  de  France,  livr.  i.  p.  322,  &c. 

2  Ilistoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  iii.  p.  48, 
&c;  Bukeus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  559 — G48, 
and  in  many  other  places ;  and  a  great  number  of 
writers,  especially  those  among  the  Jansenists.  [The 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  France  a.d.  1594,  but  per- 
mitted to  return  again  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  century.  They  were  expelled  from  Venice  in  1  G0'5, 
from  Poland  in  1607,  and  from  Bohemia  in  1G18  ;  to  the 
last-named  place  however  they  were  allowed  to  return 
two  years  after. — Mar. 

3  It  was  under  Laincz.  the  general  of  the  order  next 
after  Loyola,  that  the  spirit  of  intrigue  entered  freely 
into  the  society.  Lainez  possessed  a  peculiar  craftiness 
and  dexterity  in  managing  affairs,  and  was  frequently 
led  by  it  into  low  and  unworthy  tricks.  His  ruling 
passion  was  ambition,  which  however  he  knew  how  to 
conceal  from  the  inexperienced  most  artfully,  under  a 
veil  of  humility  and  piety.  Under  him  the  society 
assumed  a  graver  and  more  manly  character  than 
under  his  enthusiastic  and  often  ludicrous  predecessor  ; 
and  its  constitution  was  a  master-piece  of  artful  policy, 
rendering  it  a  terrible  army,  which  dared  to  undermine 
states,  to  rend  the  church,  and  even  to  menace  the 
pope.  Seethe  Versuch einer  Neuen  G  tch.  dss  J< 
ordens,  vol.  ii.— Schl. 


Alexander  VI.  [1492-1503],  Pius  III. 
[1503],  Julius  II.  [1503],  Leo  X.  [1503- 
1521],  and  Adrian  VI.  [1521-1523],  who 
have  been  already  mentioned,  were  Cle- 
ment VII.  [1523-1534],  of  the  Medicean 
family;4  Paul  III.  [1534-1549],  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Farnese  ; ft  Ju- 
lius III.  [1550-1555],  who  was  previ- 
ously called  John  Maria  del  Monte;6 
Marcellus  II.  [1555],  whose  name  before 
his  pontificate  was  Marcellus  Servin;7 
Paul  IV.  [1555-1559],  whose  name  was 
John  Peter  Caraffa;8  Pius  IV.  [1560- 
1566],  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Medicean  family,  and  bore  the  name 
of  John  Angelo   de   Medicis  ;9     Pius  V. 


*  Clement  VII.  was  a  bastard,  but  Leo  X.  removed 
this  stain  by  an  act  of  legitimation.  His  political 
sagacity  was  such  as  would  better  have  adorned  the 
character  of  a  minister  of  state  than  a  minister  of 
Christ.  Civil  history  informs  us  on  what  principles  he 
acted  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  See  concerning 
him,  Ziegler's  Hisioria  dementis  VII.  in  Schelhorn's 
Amcenitat.  Hist.  Eccles.  et  Liter,  vol.  i.  p.  210,  &c. 
and  Sarpi's  Hist*  du  Concile  de  Trente,  tome  i.  p.  61, 
&c—Schl. 

5  Respecting  Paul  III.  there  has  in  our  age  been 
much  learned  discussion  between  cardinal  Quirini  and 
several  distinguished  men,  as  Kiesling,  Schelhorn,  and 
others;  the  former  maintaining  that  he  was  a  good 
and  eminent  man,  and  the  latter,  that  he  was  a  crafty 
and  perfidious  character.  See  Quirinus  de  Gestis 
Pauli  III.  Famesii,  Brixen,  1745,  4to.  [And  Schel- 
horn's Epistola  de  Consilio  de  Emend  anda  Ecclesia, 
Zurich,  1748,  4to  ;  Q,uirini,  Ad  CatJiolicum  aequumque 
Lectorem  Animadversiones  in  Epistolam  Schclhornii, 
Brescia,  1747;  Schelhorn's  second  Epistola,  Sec.  1748, 
4to;  Kiesling's  Epistola  de  Gestis  Pauli  III.  Lips.  1747. 
Concerning  this  pope  in  general,  and  respecting  his 
views  in  regard  to  a  general  council,  see  Sarpi's  Hist, 
du  Concile  de  Trente,  tome  i.  p.  131,  &c.  Thus  much 
is  clear  from  the  discussions  of  these  learned  men, 
that  Paul  III.  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
and  therefore  better  fitted  to  be  a  statesman  than  the 
head  of  the  church.  His  whole  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  council  forced  upon  him  by  the  cardinals  proves 
this.  That  in  his  youth  he  was  a  great  debauchee, 
appears  from  his  two  grandsons,  Farnese  and  Sforza, 
whom  he  created  cardinals,  and  of  whom  the  father  of 
the  first  and  the  mother  of  the  last  were  his  illegiti- 
mate children. —  Schl. 

6  This  was  the  worthy  pontiff  who  was  scarcely 
seated  in  the  papal  chair  when  he  bestowed  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  on  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  a  bey  chosen 
from  among  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  and  who  was 
also  the  infamous  object  of  his  unnatural  pleasures. 
See  Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  and  xv. ;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  v.  p.  572,  &c.  and  more  especially  Sleidan,  Historia, 
lib.  xxi.  folio  m.  609. — When  Julius  was  reproached 
by  the  cardinals  for  introducing  such  an  unworthy 
member  into  the  sacred  college,  a  person  who  had 
neither  learning,  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he 
impudently  replied  by  asking  them,  What  merit  or 
virtue  they  had  found  in  him  that  could  induce  them 
to  place  him  (Julius)  in  the  papal  chair? — Mad. 

7  He  reigned  only  twenty-two  days.  See  Sarpi,  ubi 
supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  139. —  Schl. 

8  Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  and  ambition 
of  this  violent  and  impetuous  pontiff,  as  appears  from 
his  treatment  of  queen  Elizabeth.  See  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation.  It  was  he  who,  by  a  bull, 
pretended  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  privilege  and  quality 
of  an  independent  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  he  also  who 
first  instituted  the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  men- 
tioned above,  sec.  9. — Marl. 

,J  His  family  was  very  remotely,  if  at  all,  descended 
from  the  Medicean  family  of  Florence.  His  character 
seemed  to  be  totally  changed  by  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  dignity.  The  affable,  obliging,  disinterested,  and 
abstemious  cardinal,  became  an  unsocial,  selfish,  and 
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[1566-1572],  a  Dominican  monk  whose 
name  was  Michael  Ghislieri,  a  man  of  a 
sour  temper  and  excessive  austerity,  who  is 
now  accounted  by  the  Romanists  a  saint ; l 
Gregory  XIII.  [1572—1585],  previously 
cardinal  Hugo  Buon  Compagno;2  Sixtus 
V.  [1585—1590],  a  Franciscan  called  Mon- 
taltus,  [Peretti,  J?.]  before  he  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  who  excelled  all  the  rest 
in  vigour  of  mind,  pride,  magnificence,  and 
other  virtues  and  vices;  Urban  VIII. 
[1590],  Gregory  XIV.  [1590-1591],  Inno- 
cent IX.  [1591]  ;  (these  three  reigned  too 
short  a  time  to  distinguish  themselves)  ; 
[Clement  VIII.  1592-1605].  Some  of 
these  were  more  and  others  less  merito- 
rious;3 yet  if  compared  with  most  of  those 


voluptuous  pope.  So  long  as  the  council  of  Trent 
continued,  which  he  controlled  more  by  craft  and 
cunning  than  by  direct  authority,  he  was  very  reserved ; 
but  after  its  termination,  he  showed  himself  without. 
disguise  in  his  true  character.  This  also  may  deserve 
notice,  that  this  pope  in  the  year  15G4  allowed  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz, 
which  allowance  also  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  had 
obtained  of  the  pope.  (Gudenus,  Codex  Biplom.  31  o- 
gunt.  torn.  iv.  p.  709).  See  Sarpi,  ubi  supra,  torn.  ii. 
p.  183,  Sec— ScJiL 

1  Pius  V.  was  of  low  birth,  but  had  risen  as  a 
Dominican  to  the  office  of  general  commissary  to  the 
Inquisition  at  Home.  And  as  pope,  he  practised  the 
cruel  principles  which  he  had  learned  in  that  school  of 
cruelty.  For  he  caused  many  eminent  men  of  learning, 
and  among  others  the  noted  Palearius,  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake;  and  he  showed  so  little  moderation  and 
prudence  in  his  persecuting  zeal,  that  he  not  only 
approved  of  all  kinds  of  violence  and  let  loose  his 
warriors  on  France,  but  also  employed  the  baser 
methods  for  the  destruction  of  heretics— insurrections 
and  treason.  Yet  this  method  of  proceeding  had  the 
contrary  effect  from  what  was  intended,  in  France, 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Netherlands. 
That  he  also  laboured  to  prostrate  entirely  the  civil 
power  before  the  spiritual,  and  by  unreasonably  exempt- 
ing the  clergy  from  all  civil  taxation  greatly  injured 
Spain,  France,  and  Venice,  may  lie  learned  from  civil 
history.  By  his  command,  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
was  composed  and  published.  Clement  X.  gave  him 
beatification,  and  Clement  XI.  canonization,  which 
has  occasioned  many  partial  biographies  to  be  com- 
posed of  this  pope. — Schh 

2  See  Maffei,  Amiahm  Gtvgwu  XIII.  Rome,  1712, 
4to.  [He  was  elected  by  means  of  the  Spanish  viceroy 
of  Naples,  cardinal  da  Granville,  and  was  of  a  milder 
character  than  Pius  V.  Yet  he  openly  approved  the 
bloody  massacre  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve, 
and  participated  in  a  treasonable  plot  against  queen 
Elizabeth.  His  Idea  of  introducing  his  reformed 
calendar  as  pope  drew  on  him  obloquy  from  the  Pro- 
testants; and  his  attempt  to  free  the  clergy  from  all 
civil  jurisdiction,  also  from  the  French.     He  publj  bed 
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who  ruled  the  church  before  the  reforma- 
tion by  Luther,  they  were  all  wise  and 
good  men.4  For  since  the  rise  of  so  many 
opponents  of  the  Romish  power,  both  within 
and  without,  the  cardinals  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  be  exceedingly  cautious,  and 
not  commit  the  arduous  government  of  the 
church  to  a  person  openly  vicious,  or  to  a 
rash  and  indiscreet  young  man.  And  since 
that  period  the  pontiffs  do  not  and  cannot 
assume  such  despotic  power  of  deciding  on 
the  greatest  matters  according  to  their  own 
mere  pleasure,  as  their  predecessors  did; 
but  they  must  pronounce  sentence  ordi- 
narily according  to  the  decision  of  their 
senate,  that  is,  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the 
congregations,  to  which  certain  parts  of 
the  government  are  entrusted.  Moreover, 
neither  prudence  nor  the  silently  increasing 
power  of  emperors  and  kings,  and  the  con- 
tinual decrease  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, will  permit  them  to  excite  wars 
among  nations,  to  issue  bulls  of  excommu- 
nication and  deposition  against  kings,  and 
to  arm  the  citizens  as  they  formerly  did 
against  their  lawful  sovereigns.  In  short, 
stern  necessity  has  been  the  mother  of 
prudence  and  moderation,  at  Rome  as 
often  elsewhere. 

14.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  subject 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  remained  unchanged. 
Some  of  the  bishops  at  times,  and  especially 
at  the  council  of  Trent,  very  earnestly 
sought  to  recover  their  ancient  rights,  of 
which  the  pontiff's  had  deprived  them ;  and 
they  supposed  that  the  pontiff  might  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  bishops 
were  of  divine  origin,  and  derived  their 
authority  from    Christ   himself.5     But  all 


deficient  in  fidelity.  [Sixtus  V.  was  a  complete  states- 
man, and  possessing  a  high  degree  of  dissimulation  he 
could  play  any  part ;  and  instead  of  the  fruitless  attempt 
of  bis  predecessors  to  reduce  the  heretics  a.^ain  to  obe- 
dience, he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  power  by  con- 
quering the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  retaining  the  princes 
v.  b  '  were  still  in  his  interests,  and  by  encroachments 
upon  their  power.  The  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  had  no 
partiality,  hated  him.  The  splendour  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  papal  treasury,  and  the  Vatican  library, 
owe  much  to  him.  He  likewise  promoted  the  Romish 
edition  of  the  8  'ptnagint  in  1587,  an;*,  the  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  Rome.  1690,  in  3  vols.  fol.  While 
a  cardinal  in  1M0,  he  publish  d  at  Roane  the  cod 
works  of  Ambrose,  in  5  rolsi  See  Waleh's  Uittory  of 
the  Pepet,  p.  3'.<{). — Scld.  [And  especially  Rani 
supra,  vol.  i.  p.  1 16,  \c.  See  also  the  append**;  te  the 
third  vol.  p.  1 1 .'i,  ,\ i'.  where  B  onotof 
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these  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Romish  court,  which  did 
not  cease  to  repeat  the  odious  maxim,  that 
bishops  are  only  the  ministers  and  legates 
of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  resident  at 
Rome,  and  that  they  are  indebted  for  ail 
the  power  and  authority  they  possess  to 
the  generosity  and  grace  of  the  apostolic 
see.  Yet  there  were  some,  particularly 
among  the  French,  who  little  regarded 
that  principle.  And  what  the  -Romish 
jurists  call  reservations,  provisions,  exemp- 
tions, and  expectatives,  which  had  drawn 
forth  complaints  from  all  the  nations  before 
the  Reformation,  and  which  were  the  most 
manifest  proofs  of  the  Romish  tyranny, 
now  almost  entirely  ceased. 

15.  Respecting  the  lives  and  morals  of 
the  clergy  and  the  reformation  of  invete- 
rate evils,  there  was  deliberation  in  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  and  on  this  subject  some 
decrees  were  passed  which  no  wise  man  can 
disapprove.  But  good  men  complain  that 
those  decrees  have  to  this  day  found  no 
executor,  and  that  they  are  neglected  with 
impunity  by  all,  and  especially  by  those  of 
more   elevated   rank    and    station.      The 


lated  into  Latin,  French,  and  German.  It  was  epito- 
mized by  Jurieu  in  his  Abrege  de  V  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Trente,  Gen.  1682,  also  translated  into  English,  Lond. 
1 684.  The  papal  party  were  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
produce  a  counter-history  in  order  to  obviate  the  effects 
which  this  unsparing  exposure  of  their  corrupt  intrigues 
at  Trent  had  produced  throughout  Europe.  A  Jesuit  of 
the  name  of  Sforza  Pallavicino  was  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  every  facility  was  afforded  him,  and  his  Istoria 
del  Concilio  di  Trent o  at  length  appeared  in  Italian  at 
Rome,  in  1656-57.  It  has  not  yet  been  translated  into 
English,  but  French  and  Latin  translations  have 
appeared  at  different  times.  The  student  will  see  a 
most  valuable  critique  upon  these  two  rival  histories, 
in  the  Appendix  (section  ii.)  to  Ranke's  Popes  of  Rome, 
Mrs.  Austin's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  56,  &c.  A  careful 
digest  of  the  history  of  the  council,  taken  from  Father 
Paul  and  Pallavicini,  may  be  seen  in  Du  Pin's  Nouv. 
Biblio.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  tome  xv.  Many  public 
documents,  state-papers,  official  letters,  &c.  connected 
with  the  council  have  been  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  published  by  Le  Plat,  under  the  title  af 
Monumentorum  ad  Historian*  Concit.  Trident,  illus- 
trandam,  amplissima  Collectio,  Lov.  1781-87,7  torn.  4to, 
but  it  does  not  contain  the  decrees  or  canons  of  the 
council.  In  addition  to  Fra  Paolo  or  Father  Paul's 
history  above  mentioned,  the  English  reader  may  con- 
sult Geddes's  Council  of  Trent  no  Free  Assembly, 
Lond.  1714,  8vo,  being  a  translation  of  the  Lettres  et 
Me  moires  de  Fr.  de  Vargas,  &c.  Amst.  1699,  8vo ; 
Scott's  Continuation  of  tiilner's  Church  History,  vol. 
ii.  chap,  xiii.;  Cramp's  Text-book  of  Popery,  second 
edit.  Lond.  1839,  which  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  mingled 
with  historical  matter.  The  student  will  find  some 
additional  information  from  unpublished  documents, 
Id  Mendham's  M>  main  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Lond.  1834,  with  Supplement,  1836;  and  still  more 
valuable  matter  in  Ranke's  Pope*  qf  Home,  vols.  i.  and 
ii.  This  careful  and  impartial  historian  thus  speaks  of 
Le  Plat  and  Mendham  :  "  Le  Plat  follows  Rainaldus 
or  Sarpi  frequently  word  for  word,  and  takes  out  of  the 
Latin  translations  of  their  works  what  he  cannot  find 
otherwise  authenticated.  He  has  also  used  fewer  MSS. 
than  we  could  have  expected.  There  is  much  which  is 
new  and  good  in  Mendham,  but  he  has  not  devoted 
sufficient  study  to  his  subject,"  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p. 
81 — R. 


German  bishops,  as  every  one  knows,  have 
almost  nothing   except   their  dress,  their 
titles,  and  certain  ceremonies,  from  which 
the  nature  of  their  office  could  be  inferred. 
In  the  other  countries  very  many  of  the 
prelates,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  pope, 
are  more  devoted  to  courts,  to  voluptuous- 
ness,   to  wealth    and    ambition,    than   to 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  they  profess  to  be 
consecrated ;  and  only  a  very  small  number 
care  for  the  interests  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, or  of  piety  and  religion.     More- 
over, those  who  are  most  attentive  to  these 
things   can   scarcely  escape   invidious  re- 
marks,    criminations,     and     vexations    of 
various  kinds.     Many  perhaps   would  be 
better  and    more    devout,  were  they  not 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  Rome,  or  did 
they  not  see  the  very  heads  of  the  church 
and    their    servants    wholly    devoted     to 
luxury,   avarice,  pride,   revenge,  voluptu- 
ousness, and  vain  pomp.     The  canons  as 
they  are   called   almost   everywhere   con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  their  pristine  mode  of 
life,  and  consume,  often  not  very  piously 
or  honestly,  the  wealth  which  the  piety  of 
former  ages  had  consecrated  to  the  poor. 
The  rest  of  the  clergy  however  cannot  at 
their  pleasure  everywhere  copy  after  these 
preposterous  moral  guides.     For  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  since  the  reformation  by 
Luther   much   more   pains  is  taken  than 
formerly  to  prevent  the  lower  orders  of 
the  clergy  from  disregarding  the  rules  of 
sobriety  and  external  decency,  lest  their  open 
profligacy  should  give  offence  to  the  people. 
16.  Nearly  the  same  praise  belongs  to 
the  monks.     In  most  of  the  governors  of 
monasteries  there  are  things  which  deserve 
the  severest  reprehension  ;  nor  are  idleness, 
gluttony,    ignorance,    knavery,     quarrels, 
lasciviousness,  and  the  other  once  prevalent 
vices  of  the  monasteries,  entirely  expelled 
and  banished  from  them.     Yet  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  deny  that  in  many  countries 
the  morals  of  the  monks  are  subjected  to 
stricter  rules,  and  that  the  remaining  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  profligacy  are  at  least 
more  carefully  concealed.    There  have  also 
arisen  some  who  have  laboured  to  restore  the 
almost  extinct  austerity  of  the  ancient  rules, 
and  others  who  have  attempted  to  estab- 
lish new  fraternities  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  church.      Matthew  de  Baschi,   an 
Italian,  an  honest  but  simple  man,  of  that 
society  of  Franciscans  who  supposed  they 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  their  founder  more 
religiously  than  the  others,  and  who  are 
commonly  called  Observant  Friars  (Fratres 
de  Observantid),  thought  himself  called  by 
God  to  restore  the  institutes  of  St.  Francis 
to  their  original    and    genuine  integrity. 
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His  design  being  approved  by  Clement 
VII.  in  the  year  1525,  gave  rise  to  the 
fraternity  of  Capuchins,  which  experienced 
the  bitter  indignation  of  the  other  Francis- 
cans, and  exhibited  a  great  appearance  of 
gravity,  modesty,  and  disregard  for  worldly 
things*.  \  The  fraternity  derived  its  name 
from  the  cowl  (caputium),  a  covering  for 
the  head  sewed  to  the  Franciscan  coat, 
which  St.  Francis  himself  is  said  to  have 
worn.2  Another  progeny  of  the  Francis- 
can order  were  those  called  Recollets  in 
France,  Reformati  in  Italy,  and  Barefooted 
(Discalceati)  in  Spain  ;  and  who  likewise 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  asso- 
ciation distinct  from  the  others  in  the  year 
1532,  by  authority  of  Clement  VII.  They 
differ  from  the  other  Franciscans  by 
endeavouring  to  live  more  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  their  common  lawgiver.3 
St.  Theresia,  a  Spanish  lady  of  noble  birth, 
aided  in  the  arduous  work  by  John  de 
Matthia,  who  was  afterwards  called  John 
de  St.  Cruce,  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
too  luxurious  and  almost  dissolute  lives  of 
the  Carmelites  to  their  pristine  gravity. 
Nor  were  these  efforts  without  effect, 
although  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carmelites 
opposed  them.  Hence  the  order  was 
divided  during  ten  years  into  two  parties, 
the  one  observing  severer  and  the  other 
laxer  rules.  But  as  this  difference  as  to 
their  mode  of  life  among  members  of  the 
same  family  occasioned  much  animosity 
and  discord  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year 
1580,  at  the  request  of  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain,  directed  the  more  rigid  Carmel- 
ites, who  were  called  Barefooted  from 
their  going  with  naked  feet,  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  more  lax.  Sixtus  V. 
confirmed  and  extended  this  separation  in 
1587,  and  Clement  VIII.  completed  it  in 
1503,  by  giving  to  t'he  new  association  an 
appropriate  chief  or  general.  A  few  years 
after,  when  new  contests  arose  between 
these  brethren,   the  same   pontiff   in    the 


1  Sec  Waddinp's  Annates  Ordinu  Minovum,  torn, 
xvi.  p.  207,  2")7,  &c.  ed.  Rome;  Helyot's  Hittoiri  dt  I 
Ordret  Monartiquet,  tome  vii.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  264.  And 
especially  Boverius,  Amtalei  Capucinorum.  [The 
founder  of  the  order  of  Capuchins  is  not  well  Known 
Some  pive  this  honour  to  Matthew  Baschi,  and  others 
to  the  famous  Lewis  do  rossemhrun.  Boveriu-  -im- 
poses that  Baschi  devised  the  cowl,  hut  that  Fossemhrun 
was  the  author  of  the  reform ;  and  be  thence  Infers  that 
li  i  was  not  the  work  of  no  n,  but,  like  Melchtze- 
dek,  without  Briber  and  without  mother.  The  order 
had  the  misfortune  thai  ita  fir^t  rlcar-geuersJ  Bernardo 
Ochino,  and  afterwards  the  third  also,  turned  Protes- 
tants, which  well  niph  worked  its  ruin.  Yet  it  aflcr- 
wardl    spread    its.  It"    0*0f    Italy.    Frances    Spain,    and 

Germany,  with  extraordinary  lucceas.— Hchl. 

./  ,"in  Latinitat.   Iff\  d  ■ 
torn,  ii   p-  298, ed.  Bened.  art.  Caputium. 
a  Wadding'a  Annate*,  torn,   xvi.   p.   167 1    Helyot'i 

Hittoire  des  Ordret  MoiUltt.  tome  vii.  chap,  xviii.  fee, 
p.  129,  &c. 


year  1600  again  separated  them  into  two 
societies  governed  by  their  respective  gene- 
rals.4 

17-  Of  the  new  orders  which  arose  in 
this  century,  the  most  distinguished  was 
that  which  proudly  assumed  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  which  has  been  already  noticed 
among  the  props  of  the  Romish  power. 
Compared  with  this,  the  others  appeared 
ignoble  and  obscure.  The  Reformation  af- 
forded occasion  for  various  societies  of  what 
are  called  Regular  Clerks.  As  all  these 
professed  to  aim  at  imitating  and  restoring 
the  ancient  virtue  and  sanctity  of  the  cle- 
rical order,  they  tacitly  bear  witness  to 
the  laxity  of  discipline  among  the  clergy, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  The 
first  which  arose  were  the  Theatins,  so 
named  from  the  town  Theate  or  Chieti  [in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples],  whose  bishop  at 
that  time  was  John  Peter  Caraffa,  after- 
wards pope  Paul  IV.  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Cajetan  de  Thienseis  and  some  others, 
founded  this  society  in  the  year  1524.  Des- 
titute of  all  possessions  and  all  revenue, 
they  were  to  live  upon  the  voluntary  boun- 
ties of  the  pious,  and  were  required  to 
succour  decaying  piety,  to  improve  the 
style  of  preaching,  to  attend  upon  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  to  oppose  manfully  and 
vigorously  all  heretics.5  There  were  also 
some  convents  of  sacred  virgins  connected 
with  this  order.  Next  in  point  of  time  to 
them  were  those  which  assumed  the  name 
of  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they 
chose  for  their  patron,  but  who  were  com- 
monly called  Barnabites,  from  the  temple 
of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan  which  was  given 
to  them  in  the  year  1535.  This  fraternity 
was  approved  by  Clement  VII.  in  1532, 
and  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  1535.  It 
honoured  as  its  founders  Antony  Maria 
Zacharias,  a  knight  of  Cremona,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Ferrarius,  a  knight  of  Milan,  also 
James  Antony  Morigia  of  Milan.  At  first 
they  renounced  all  possessions  and  property 
like  the  Theatins,  living  solely  upon  the 
gratuitous  gifts  of  the  pious;  but  afterwards 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  property 
and  have  certain  revenues.  Their  princi- 
pal business  was  to  labour  as  preachers  in 
reclaiming  sinners  to  their  duty/'  The 
Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Majoli,  also  called 
the  Fathers  of  Somasquo  from  the  town 
Somasquo  where  their  first  general  resided, 
had   for  their  founder  Jerome  .Kmilianus, 


<  Helyot,  Hutoin  des  Ordret    ' 
xlvii.  p.  840,  flee. 

1  iiehot,  t.'i  mpra,  tome  It.  chip.  \ii  p  71. 

1  •  llehi.t,  1,1., \t\  hr.  chap.  XT.  p.  100.    Inthis 

pert  of  his  noted  and  excellent  work,  Heljrotwit] 
Industry  and  aceuMcj  prosecutes  11  ■  historj  ot*  the 
other  sects  [ofmonks]  which  we  have  lure  ov  ntl 
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and  were  approved  by  Paul  III.  in  the  year 
1540,  and  then  by  Pius  IV.  in  1543. x 
These  assumed  the  office  of  carefully  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  and  especially  the 
young,  in  the  precept-:  of  Christianity. — 
The  same  office  was  assigned  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  both  in  France 
and  in  Italy.  A  distinguished  society  of 
this  name  was  collected  in  France  by  Cae- 
sar de  Bus,  and  it  was  enrolled  among  the 
legitimate  fraternities  by  Clement  VIII.  in 
the  year  1597-  The  Italian  society  owed 
its  birth  to  Marcus  Cusanus,  a  knight  of 
Milan,  and  was  approved  by  the  authority 
of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII. 

18.  It  would  occupy  us  too  long  and 
would  not  be  very  profitable,  to  enumerate 
the  minor  fraternities  which  originated  from 
the  perturbation  excited  in  the  Romish 
church  by  the  [alleged]  heretics  of  Germany 
and  other  countries.  For  no  ago  produced 
more  associations  of  this  kind  than  that  in 
which  Luther  with  the  Bible  opposed  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  papal  domination. 
Some  of  them  have  since  become  extinct, 
because  they  had  no  solid  basis;  and  others 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  will  of  the 
pontiffs,  who  considered  the  interests  of  the 
church  as  retarded  rather  than  advanced 
by  the  multitude  of  such  societies.  We 
also  omit  the  societies  of  nuns,  among  whom 
the  Ursulines  were  distinguished  for  their 
numbers  and  reputation.^     But  we  must 


1  Seethe  Acta  Sanctor.  Februar.  torn.  ii.  p.  217,  Sec. 

2  The  foundress  of  this  order  was  Angela  de  Brescia, 
an  Italian  lady  of  Lombard.v,  who  belonged  to  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis.  In  the  year  1537,  she  thought 
herself  guided  by  a  revelation  to  form  a  new  order  of 
nuns  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  and  with 
a  special  view  to  confute  the  vulgar  charge  against 
nunneries,  that  they  are  mere  houses  of  impurity.  The 
name  of  Ursulines  she  borrowed  from  St.  Ursula,  a 
legendary  British  saint  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
who  with  her  companions  suffered  death  at  Cologne, 
rather  than  allow  their  chastity  to  be  violated.  (See 
Baillet,  J'ies  des  Saint*;  tome  iii.  Octob.  21,  p.  330,  &c.) 
At  first  she  proposed  that  her  nuns  should  not  be  clo-s- 
tered,  but  should  reside  in  the  private  families  to  which 
they  belonged,  so  that  their  devout  and  virtuous  lives 
might  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all ;  but  she  after- 
wards allowed  them  to  live  in  communities  or  nun- 
neries. Their  monastic  rule  was  that  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  were  to  search  out  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate, 
to  administer  to  thern  instruction  and  consolation,  to 
relieve  the  poor,  to  visit  hospitals  and  to  wait  on  the 
sick,  and  everywhere  afford  their  personal  services  to 
such  as  needed  them.  The  foundress  died  in  1510. 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  a  great 
patron  of  this  order,  which  was  first  legalised  by 
Paul  III.  in  1514,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1571.  It  flourished  much  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
was  introduced  into  France  in  1011,  where  it  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  and  could  soon  number  more  than 
300  cloisters  distributed  into  several  congregations. 
The  kind  offices  of  these  sisters  to  all  who  needed  their 
services,  and  their  attention  to  the  education  of  females, 
caused  them  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  From 
France  the  order  was  extended  to  Canada  and  also  to 
the  United  States,  In  both  which  it  still  exists  and  is 
in  reputation.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengetch.  seit  d. 
Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  50'J,  Jrc.  who  refers  us  to  Hi  hot. 
Hist,    des  Ordrcs,   tome   iv.    p.    150-223,    and    to  "the 


not  pass  over  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Xeri,  and  pub- 
licly approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  J  577, 
because  they  have  had  not  a  few  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  erudition  and  talents 
(among  whom  were  Csesar  Baronius,  and 
afterwards  Odoric  Raynald,  and  in  our  age 
James  de  Laderchi,  the  celebrated  authors 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Church),  and  because 
they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  flourish.  The 
name  of  the  sect  is  derived  from  the  chapel 
or  oratory  which  Xeri  built  for  himself  at 
Florence,  and  occupied  for  many  years.3 

19.  That  both  sacred  and  secular  learn- 
ing were  held  in  much  higher  estimation 
among  the  Romish  Christians  after  the 
time  of  Luther  than  before,  is  very  gene- 
rally known.  In  particular,  the  Jesuits 
boast,  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
that  the  languages  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  more  cultivated  and  advanced  by  their 
society  during  this  century  than  by  the 
schools  and  by  the  other  religious  fra- 
ternities. The  schools  and  universities 
(whether  designedly  or  from  negligence  I 
will  not  say)  were  not  disposed  to  abandon 
the  old  method  of  teaching,  though  rude 
and  tedious,  nor  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their 
knowledge.  Xor  would  the  monks  allow 
a  more  solid  and  elegant  culture  to  be  given 
to  their  minds.  Hence  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  Romish  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  some  express  themselves  happily, 
systematically,  and  properly;  others  barba- 
rously, unmethodically,  and  coarsely.  Ec- 
clesiastical history  was  a  subject  which 
Ctesar  Baronius  undertook  to  elucidate  or  to 
obscure;  and  his  example  prompted  many 
others  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  This 
labour  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
temerity  of  the  heretics;  for  they,  with 
Matthias  Flacius  and  Martin  Chemnitz  at 
their  head,4  having  demonstrated  that  not 


Gesch.der  Vornehmsten  Monclisordcn,  bookvi.  sec.  203, 
Scc.—  M/o-. 

3  Ilelyot,  HiHeiredes  Ordres,  tome  viii.  chap.  iv.  p.  12. 
[Raynald's  Annates  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1564.  sec.  5.  The 
exercises  in  the  Oratory  were  these:— When  the  asso- 
ciates were  collected,  a  short  time  was  spent  in  prayer, 
ordinarily  silent  prayer.  Then  Neri  addressed  the 
company.  Next  a  portion  of  some  religious  book  was 
read,  on  which  Neri  made  remarks.  After  an  hour 
occupied  in  these  exercises,  three  of  the  associates 
successively  mounted  a  little  rostrum,  and  gave  each  a 
discourse  about  half  an  hour  long  on  some  point  in 
theology,  or  on  church  history  or  practical  religion ; 
and  the  meeting  closed  for  the  day.  See  Baronius, 
Annates  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  555.  Baronius  was  himself 
an  early  pupil  of  Neri,  and  succeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  order.  —  Mar. 

1  The  former  in  the  Centuries  Vag&burgenses, 
and  the  latter  in  his    '  Concilii    Trinrutini. — 

[Matthias  Flacius.  after  his  removal  from  Wittenberg 
to  Magdeburg,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  Magdeburg 
preachers,  John  Wlgand  :md  Matthew  Judex,  the 
jurist  Basil  Fabor,  and  Andrew  Corvinus,  Thomas 
Ilolthuters,  and  others,  published  their  History  between 
the  years  1559  and  1574,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio, 
each  volume  containing  one  century.     Its  proper  title 
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only  the  sacred  Scriptures  but  also  the  voice 
of  ancient  history  were  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church, 
prompt  resistance  became  necessary,  lest 
the  ancient  fables  on  which  a  great  part  of 
the  claims  of  the  pontiffs  rested  should  lose 
all  their  credit. 

20.  The  improvement  of  philosophy  was 
attempted  by  several  men  of  fine  talents, 
both  among  the  French  and  Italians,  whose 
names  have  already  been  given.  But  their 
efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
excessive  attachment  of  the  scholastic  doc- 
tors to  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  cautious  timidity  of  many  who  were 
apprehensive  that  such  freedom  of  thought 
and  discussion  mi^ht  subvert  the  tottering 
interests  of  the  church,  and  open  the  way 
for  other  and  new  dissensions.  The  empire 
of  Aristotle,  therefore,  whose  very  obscurity 
rendered  him  the  more  acceptable,  continued 
unshaken  in  all  the  schools  and  monasteries. 
It  even  became  more  firmly  established 
after  the  Jesuits  saw  fit  to  subject  their 
schools  to  if;,  and  showed  by  their  discus- 
sions and  their  books  that  the  Aristotelian 
scholastic  subtleties,  equivocations,  and  in- 
tricacies were  better  suited  to   confound 


is,  Histories  Ecclesiastical  per  aliquot  Stud'osos  et  Pios 
Vivos  in  urbe  Magdeburgica,  Ccntuvice  xiii.  [and  its 
compilers  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of"  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators. — ft.]  A  new  edition  was 
commenced  in  1757,  at  Nuremberg  ;  [but  was  carried 
only  to  the  sixth  volume  in  4to.  An  edition  with  some 
abridgment  was  published  by  Lucius,  Basil,  1624,  13 
vols,  in  3,  large  folio.  This  edition  is  most  current 
among  the  Reformed,  though  disapproved  by  the 
Lutherans. — Muv.]  Ciesar  Baronius,  a  father  of  the 
oratory  [at  the  instigation  of  Philip  Neri,  founder  of 
the  society  of  the  oratory],  undertook  to  confute  this 
work,  which  contained  strong  historical  proofs  against 
popery,  in  a  work  of  twelve  volumes  folio,  each  volume 
likewise  embracing  one  century.  His  work  is  entitled 
Aunalet  Ecclesiastici,  and  was  published  at  Komc 
between  the  years  158S  and  1007,  and  afterward-  at 
Mentz  with  the  approbation  of  the  author.  The  latest, 
most  splendid,  and  most  complete  edition  was  published 
with  the  corrections  of  Antony  Pagi,  a  French  Fran- 
i  entitled,  Critica  Hutorico-  CLronslogica  in  An- 
nates Jiarunii,  4  vols,  fol.),  and  the  continuation  of 
■  Uaynald  'in  10  vols,  fob),  at  Lucca,  1738-175G, 

rob.  fol.     These  ecclesiastical  annals  arc  by  no 

impartial ;  yet  they  contain  numerous  documents 
which  cast  light  on  both  ■  il  and  civil  his- 

tory.      Raynald's   continuation    ft  ich  l    to    the    year 

Jan  :  ■i-chi,  Liken  Ise  a  father  of  the 

oratory,  extended  the  Annals  to  the  year  1572.     The 

■;  Reformed,  Henry  de  Sponfle  or  Bpoi 

■  composed  a  conti  n 

is  to  the  year  1640,  in  three  volumes  fol. 
So  also  the  i'oii-li  Dominican,   Abraham  Bzi  dus,  con- 
tinued ir  1572,  in  eight  vols,  folio; 
but  be  i~  the  met  faulty  of  all 
both  In 

[On  t  *  i  • 
their  \ 

n   to  Ik--  Study  nf  Et  ■''•  i.    Mitt 

■ 

on  the  <  i,  rol.  L  p.  182,  Sea  and  on 

I 

Hist.  1.  ut  /in  Hi  | 

xiii.  p, 
9  I",  ,\  >,.  ;   and  00  I: 


the  heretics  and  to  carry  on  controversy 
with  some  appearance  of  success,  than  the 
simple  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  de- 
bating which  sound  reason,  left  to  herself, 
would  dictate. 

21.  Of  the  theological  writers  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  during  this  century,  a  very 
large  catalogue  might  be  made  out.  The 
most  famous  and  most  competent  anions 
them  were  Thomas  de  Vio  or  Cajetan,  John 
Eck,  John  Cochlasus,  Jerome  Emser,  Lau- 
rence Sarins,  Stanislaus  Hosius,  JohnFaber, 
James  Sadolet,  Albert  Pighi,  Francis  Va- 
tablus,  Melchior  Canus,  Claud  Espencasus, 
Bartholomew  Caranza,  John  Maldonate, 
Francis  Turrianus,  Benedict  Arias  Monta- 
nus,  Ambrose  Catharinus,  Reginald  Pole, 
Sixtus  Senensis,  George  Cassander,  James 
Paya  Andradius,  Michael  Baius,  James  Pa- 
melius,  and  others.1 

22.  The  religion  which  Rome  would  have 

1  Concerning  these  and  others  designedly  omitted, 
the  reader  may  consult  Louis  Ellies  du  Pin,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  in  his  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccle- 
siast.  tome  xiv.  and  xvi.  and  the  other  writers  of 
biography.  [The  following  brief  notices  of  the  writers 
mentioned  by  Qfosheim  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Of  Cajetan,  see  above,  p.  5G8,  notes  3  and  4. 

John  Eckius  or  Mayer  was  born  at  Eck,  a  village 
i:i  Swabia,  a.t>.  1 4 S 3 ;  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Ingolstadt,  vice-chancellor,  inquisitor,  and  canon  of 
Eichstadt,  and  died  1543.  He  disputed  and  wrote 
much  against  Luther  and  the  Protestants. 

The  real  name  of  Cochheus  was  John  Dobeneck 
surnamed  Cochlsous  from  the  Latinized  name  of  hi 
birthplace,  "Wendelstein  in  Nuremberg.  Hs  was  a  deal 
at  Frankfort,  and  a  canon  at  Mentz  and  Bresiau,  an 
died  in  1052;  a  most  rancorous  and  uncandid  oppose 
of  the  Reformation 

Emser  was  of  Ulm  in  Swabia,  and  died  in  1527. 
He  was  a  licentiate  of  canon  law,  criticised  Luther's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  undertook  to  make 
a  better. 

Surius  was  a  laborious  Carthusian  monk  of  Lubec, 
and  died  at  Cologne  in  1578.  Besides  his  translations, 
he  published  four  volumes  of  the  Councils,  and  seven 
volumes  of  lives  of  the  saints,  and  wrote  a  concise 
general  history  from  a.d.  1500  to  1571,  in  opposition 
lan's  Commentaries. 

Hosius  was  of  Cracow,  and  at  his  death  in  J 579, 
was  bishop  of  Ermeland,  cardinal,  and  grand  peniten- 
tiary to  pope  Gregory  XI1L  lie  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  was  a  manly  opposcr  of 
the  Reformation,  and  left  works  in  2  vols.  fol. 

Eaher  was  a  Swabian  named  lleigerlin,  but  was 
called  Faber  from  his  father's  occupation.  He  was  a 
Dominican,  and  opposed  the  Bale  of  indulgences  in 
Switzerland;  yet   aided   the   pc  ,.       -t  the  Pro! 

tants,  and    became  bishop  of  None   of  . 

writings  are  now  r.  ad. 

Sadolet  was  a  mild,  liberal  divine,  secretary  to  L 
X.  bishop  of  Carpentraa,  and  a  cardinal,     1! 
printed  at  Verona,  1737,  l  vol  .  fol. 

Pighl   was  a  Dutchman,  archdeacon  at  Utrecht,  a 
in  uli  inatician,  and  a  man  of  more  reading  thai 
i  1512. 

\  .it  iMu     of   Pie  ■"  •;- 

Hebrew 

Canns,  a  Span]  b   Dominican,  profi 

Oanca,  1  •  i  I  incial 

of  his  order  In  i 

work  v,..     I  |      /.         , 
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i  rudition,  who  died  in  1671. 
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men  regard  as  the  only  true  religion,  and 
which  she  enjoins  on  all  Christians  univer- 
sally, is  derived,  as  all  their  writers  tell  us 
from  two  sources — the  written  Word  of 
God  and  the  unwritten,  or  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  tradition.  But  as  there  are  warm 
contests  among  the  leading  divines  of  that 
church  respecting  the  legitimate  interpreter 
of  this  twofold  Word  of  God,  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  it  is  not  yet  clear  whence  a 
knowledge  of  the  Romish  doctrines  is  to  be 
learned,  or  by  what  authority  controversies 
on  sacred  subjects  are  to  be  decided.  The 
Romish  court  indeed,  and  all  who  favour  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  pontiff,  maintain 
that  no  one  can  interpret  and  explain  the 
import  of  either  divine  word  in  matters 
relating  to  salvation,  except  the  person  who 
governs  the  church  as  Christ's  vicegerent ; 
and  of  course,  that  his  decisions  must  be 
religiously  obeyed.  To  give  weight  to  this 
opinion,  first  Pius  IV.  and  afterwards  Sixtus 
V.  established  at  Rome  the  congregation 
styled  the  Congregation  for  Interpreting 
the  Council  of  Trent  (De  Interpretando 
Trident ino  Concilia),  which  decides,  in  the 
name  of  the  pontiff,  the  smaller  questions 
respecting   points   of  discipline;    but  the 


died  almost  as  soon  as  released,  a.d.  1576.  He  wrote 
Summa  Conciliorum  et  Decret.  Pontificum. 

Maldonate  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian, and  Scriptural  expositor  ;  born  1534,  died  1582. 

Turrianus  was  also  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  but  of  less 
talents.     He  died  in  1584. 

Montanus  was  a  Spanish  Orientalist,  and  editor  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible.  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures,  and  died  in  1598. 

Catharinus  of  Sienna  in  Italy  was  first  a  jurist, 
then  a  Dominican,  bishop  of  Minorca,  and  lastly  arch- 
bishop of  Conza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  wrote 
against  the  Protestants,  commented  on  Paul's  epistles, 
and  died  in  1553. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  of  royal  English  blood,  opposed 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce,  and 
left  England ;  but  returned  as  papal  legate  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  died  on  the  very  day  his  sovereign  did, 
a.d.  1558.  He  was  learned,  discreet,  and  inclined  to 
moderation.  His  letters  were  published  by  cardinal 
Quirini  at  Brescia,  in  1744. 

Sixtus  of  Sienna  was  born  a  Jew,  became  a  Franciscan, 
was  accused  of  heresy,  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  died 
in  15G9.  His  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  cr  Introduction  to  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  is  the  chief  foundation  of  his  reputation. 

Cassander  was  born  on  the  island  of  Cassand  near 
Bruges,  and  was  a  modest,  ingenuous  divine,  who 
studied  to  bring  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  a 
better  agreement,  and  incurred  the  ill-will  of  both .  He 
died  in  15GG,  and  his  works  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
16 1G,  fol. 

Andradius  was  a  Portuguese  theologian  who  attended 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  attempted  to  vindicate  its 
proceedings  against  Chemnitz's  attack. 

Baiu3  was  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Lou- 
rain,  chancellor  of  the  university,  general  inquisitor  for 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  strong  adherent  of  the  doctrines 
of  Augustine,  which  brought  him  into  difficulty,  as  we 
shall  see  presently  in  section  38  of  this  chapter.  He 
died  in  1589. 

Pamelius  was  a  modest  and  honest  theologian  of  the 
Netherlands,  whose  father,  Adolphus,  baron  of  Pamele, 
was  counsellor  of  state  to  Charles  V.  He  died  on  his 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  new  office  of  bishop  of  St. 
Omer,  a.d.  1587.  He  edited  the  works  of  Tertullian 
and  of  Cyprian. — Mur. 


weightier  questions  touching  any  point  of 
doctrine  it  refers  to  the  pontiff  himself  as 
the  oracle.1  But  a  very  different  opinion 
is  entertained  both  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  and  by  other  men  of  great 
learning,  who  maintain  that  individual 
doctors  and  bishops  may  go  directly  to  both 
sources,  and  from  them  obtain  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  people  rules  of  faith  and 
practice;  and  that  the  greater  and  more 
difficult  questions  of  controversy  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  examination  and  decision 
of  councils.  There  is  no  judge  who  can 
terminate  this  controversy ;  and  hence  there 
is  no  prospect  that  the  Romish  religion  will 
ever  obtain  a  stable  and  determinate  form. 
23.  The  council  of  Trent,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  summoned  to  explain,  arrange, 
and  reform  both  the  doctrine  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  is  thought  by  wise 
men  to  have  rather  produced  new  enormi- 
ties than  to  have  removed  those  which 
existed.  They  complain  that  many  opinions 
of  the  scholastic  doctors,  concerning  which 
in  former  times  men  thought  and  spoke  as 
they  pleased,  were  improperly  sanctioned 
and  placed  among  the  doctrines  necessary 
to  be  believed,  and  even  guarded  by  ana- 
themas ;2  they  complain  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  council,  in 
consequence  of  which  controverted  points 
are  not  so  much  explained  and  settled  as 
perplexed  and  made  more  difficult;3  they 


1  Aymon,  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Royne,  par.  v.  cap. 
iv.  p.  232,  &c.  [This  congregation  affords  the  pope  a 
fine  opportunity  to  obtrude  his  court  decisions  on  the 
Catholic  world,  under  the  pretence  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cardinals  to  explain  the 
language  of  the  council  only  in  doubtful  cases ;  but 
they  often  extend  the  import  of  the  words  so  far  that 
the  pope  finds  the  way  open  to  introduce  new  laws  into 
the  church.  See  Fabronius,  De  Statu  Ecclesice,  cap.  v. 
sec.  iii.  no.  7. — Schl.  [The  canonists  long  debated 
whether  the  decisions  of  this  congregation  formed  a 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Those  who  maintained  that  they  were  not  law  urged 
unanswerably  that  those  decisions  were  not  published ; 
and  that  rules.of  conduct  not  made  known  could  never 
be  considered  as  laws  by  which  men  were  to  be  judged. 
To  remove  this  objection,  in  the  year  1739  formal 
reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  congregation  began  to  be 
published,  reaching  back  to  the  year  1718;  and  the 
publication  of  these  reports  was  continued  to  the  year 
17G9,  when  thirty-eight  volumes  4to  had  been  issued, 
embracing  all  the  decisions  of  importance  from  the 
year  1718  to  the  year  1769  inclusive. —  Mur. 

-  Such  as,  for  example,  Peter  Lombard's  doctrine  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
&c. ;  and  by  the  anathema  pronounced  against  the 
opposite  doctrines,  the  reintroduction  of  these  supposed 
heresies  into  the  church  and  all  attempts  at  a  religious 
union  in  future  are  rendered  impossible. —  Schl* 

3  The  reader  need  only  consult  the  second  article 
concerning  justification  and  free-will.  The  council 
here  frequently  expresses  itself  according  to  the  views 
of  Luther ;  but  presently  it  takes  back  with  one  hand 
what  it  had  given  with  the  other.  This  arose  from  the 
disputes  of  the  fathers  in  the  council  among  themselves. 
The  only  way  to  quiet  their  contentions  was  to  publish 
articles  of  faith  so  ambiguous  that  each  party  could 
construe  them  to  agree  with  their  own  opinions.  Hence 
it  is  that  to  this  day  the  council  is  so  differently  inter- 
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complain  that  everything  was  decided  in 
the  council,  not  according  to  truth  and 
the  holy  Scriptures  but  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  that 
the  Romish  legates  took  from  the  fathers 
of  the  council  almost  all  liberty  of  correct- 
ing existing  evils  in  the  church;1  they 
complain  that  the  few  decisions  which  were 
wise  and  correct  were  left  naked  and  un- 
s  upported,  and  are  neglected  and  disregarded 
with  impunity;  in  short,  they  think  the 
council  of  Trent  was  more  careful  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  papal  dominion 
than  the  general  interests  of  the  Christian 


preted  in  the  Romish  church.  Hence  the  Spanish 
Dominican,  Dominic  Soto,  wrote  three  books  to  prove 
that  the  council  was  of  hi3  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
grace  and  justification  ;  while  the  Franciscan,  Andrew 
Vega,  whose  opinions  were  very  different,  wrote  fifteen 
to  prove  directly  the  contrary.  So  is  it  also  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  respecting  the  penitence  necessary  to 
repentance.  The  Jesuits  say  this  penitence  consists  in 
an  internal  fear  of  God  and  a  dread  of  divine  punish- 
ments which  they  call  attrition.  Their  opposers 
maintain  that  this  is  not  sufficient,  but  that  true  peni- 
tence must  arise  from  love  to  God  and  regret  for  having 
sinned  against  him.  This  dispute  is  not  decided  by  the 
council,  for  one  passage  appears  to  deny  what  another 
asserts.  And  hence  Launoi  wrote  a  book,  De  Mente 
Conci/ii  Tridentini  circa  Contritionem,  Attritionem,  et 
Satisfactionem,  in  Sacramento  Pwnitentia; ;  and  he 
there  shows  that  the  word3  of  the  council  may  be  fairly 
construed  as  every  one  pleases.  The  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  church,  and  concerning  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  its  limits,  are  for  good  reasons  left  undecided. 
So  also  the  contested  doctrines  concerning  the  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  worship  to  be  paid  to  images  and  to  the  saints. 
The  doctrine  respecting  tradition  is  likewise  made  very 
equivocal  and  obscure. — Schl. 

1  No  pope  indeed  was  personally  present  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  they  still  governed  it  by  their  legates.  Nothing 
was  permitted  to  be  discussed  without  the  consent  of 
the  legates ;  and  no  conclusion  was  made  which  had 
not  been  previously  prepared  and  shaped  in  the  particu- 
lar congregations  [or  committees]  in  which  the  legates 
always  presided.  Hence  the  satirists  said  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  whom,  according  to  the  court  language  of 
the  church,  such  councils  are  always  guided)  was 
brought  from  Rome  in  a  portmanteau  in  order  to  en- 
lighten the  fathers.  There  were  in  fact  several  intelli- 
gent and  thinking  men  among  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
but  they  were  outvoted  by  the  multitude  of  Italians  and 
dependants  of  the  pope. —  Schl.  [The  person  who  made 
use  of  the  profane  metaphor  alluded  to  in  this  note  was 
Andrew  Dudycz,  at  one  time  bishop  of  Tinia  in  Hun- 
gary and  a  member  of  the  council  of  Trent,  but  who 
afterwards  married  and  joined  the  Reformed  church. 
He  died  in  1">s'j.  See  more  of  him  in  Sec.  iii.  part  ii. 
chap  iv.  p.  705,  below.  In  his  oration  to  the  emperor, 
Maximilian  II.  explaining  his  reasons  for  resigning  his 

ric,  he  thus  expressed  himself  respecting  the 
management  of  that  council  :  "  Erant  episcopi  illi  con- 
ducts pleriqne,  ut  in  .nun  musicnm  instru- 
mentum,  quo*,  at  vooem  mittant,  infiarc  necesse  est. 
Nil  nabnit  cum  illo  conventu  S.  Bpiritus  eommercii ; 
omnia  erant  humana  concilia,  qn    i.i  Lmmodica, 

pod  n  ii  PonttAoom  tuenda  dominations  con- 

antur.  Cursitabant  Elomam  nocte  dieqoe  vere- 
darii,    omnia    opus    dicta   oonsultaqu  quam 

i  rehantur.      Ulinc   responsa 

tanquam   Delphi  :itur;   illinc 

nimirura  Spiritus  Ule  s.  qoem  ^ui-  oonciliii  pr 
jactant,  tabellarU  mantlcis  Inclusua,  mittehatur;  'mi, 
quod  admodom  ridicnlnm  est,  cum  tliquando,  at  lit, 
b  mt.  non  ante  edvolare  p 

nun  i  ition  h  i  ii.  bat,  ut  Bpiritus 

ut  est  in  •  I 
retur.'  ■'.,,.,    /; 

Trident,  habit*,  &c.  Offenb.  1710,  Ito,  p.  40.— A 


church.  And  hence  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  be  some  among  the  sons  of  the 
Romish  church  who  choose  to  expound  the 
decrees  of  the  Tridentine  council  itself 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume 
and  tradition,  and  that  the  authority  of 
those  decrees  should  be  differently  esti- 
mated in  the  different  Catholic  countries.2 

24.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  together  with  the 
brief  confession  of  faith  which  Pius  IV. 
caused  to  be  drawn  up,  by  all  those  who 
would  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
Romish  religion.  A  full  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  it  is  not  in  this  way  to  be  expected. 
For  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  and  in  the 
confession  of  faith  above  mentioned,  many 
articles  are  so  devoid  of  joints  and  nerves 

2  Some  provinces  of  the  Romish  church,  as  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Italy  [and  Portugal],  have  received  the 
council  of  Trent  and  its  decrees  entire  and  without 
exceptions  or  conditions.  But  others  only  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  conditions,  would  subject  them- 
selves to  it.  Of  these  the  principal  were  the  countries 
subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  were  long  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Roman  pontiff  respecting  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  at  last  embraced  it  with  a  salvo  of  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  kings  (Salvis  Regum  Hispanice 
Juribus.)  See  Giannone,  Histoire  Civile  du  Royaume 
de  Naples  [livr.  lxxxiii.  cap.  iii.  sec.  i.],  tome  iv.  p.  235, 
Sec.  Others  again  could  never  be  induced  to  adopt  it. 
Among  these  was  France.  See  Masius,  Diss,  de  Con~ 
iempttt  Concilii  Tridentini  hi  Gallia,  which  is  one 
among  his  collected  Dissertations  ;  and  Le  Courayer's 
Discours  sur  la  Reception  du  Concile  de  Trente,  parti- 
euHrrcinent  en  France,  which  is  subjoined  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  French  translation  of  Father  Paul's  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  775 — 789.  Yet  that  part 
of  the  council  which  embraces  the  doctrines  of  religion 
was  tacitly  and  by  practice  admitted  as  a  rule  of  faith 
among  the  French.  But  the  other  part,  which  relates 
to  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  law,  has  been  constantly 
rejected  both  publicly  and  privately,  because  it  is 
deemed  hostile  to  the  authority  and  power  of  kings,  no 
less  than  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  French 
church.  See  Du  Pin,  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccle- 
nastiques,  tome  xv.  p.  380,  &c.  Hungary  also  is  said  to 
have  never  publicly  received  this  council.  See  Samuelof, 
Vita  Andr.  Dudithii,  p.  56.  As  for  the  literary  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  the  writers  of  its  history,  edi- 
tions of  its  decrees,  &c.  see  Salig's  History  of  th< 
Council  of  Trent  (in  German),  vol.  iii.  p.  190 — 320,  and 
Kbcher's  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Symbolica,  p.  325,  377,  Sec. 
[As  to  the  reception  of  the  council  of  Trent  In  Ger- 
many, it  did  not  take  place  at  once.  The  pope,  Pius 
IV.  sent  Visconti,  the  bishop  of  Vintimiglia,  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  persuade  him  to  receive  it. 
But  the  emperor  consented  only  on  two  conditions:  — 
that  the  pope  should  allow  his  subjects  the  use  of  the 
cup  in  the  sacred  supper,  and  should  not  debar  the 
clergy  from  marriage.  The  same  indulgence  was  craved 
by  the  Bavarians.  Pius  allowed  the  first  but  denied  the 
second;  and  Ferdinand  acquiesced,  and  received  the 
council  for  himself  and  hifl  hereditary  dominions.  The 
whole  German  nation  has  never  received  it;  and  the 
popes  have  never  dared  to  submit  its  decrees  to  the 
I  ration  of  the  diet  and  to  ask  their  sanction  of 
them.  This  probably  will  have  been  the  la>t  B 
council  of  Christendom  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 

Oppoaina  interests  of  the  great,  with  good   poliey.    will 
ever  again  allow  of  a  general  council,  lincc  the  weak- 
-  of  mch  bodies  b  i  learlj 

exhibited  by  this.     '1  h  ihow  tbem- 

i  Irei  not  very  favourable  to  another  uncil, 

since  the  right  of  summoning  such  a 
and  that  of  presiding   In  it,  v  iuld  bo  com 
them,  and  at  so  many  appeals  would  be  likely  to  be 

tuncU  from 
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that  they  bend  hither  and  thither;  and  they 
were  designedly  left  in  this  flexible  state, 
on  account  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of 
the  church.  Moreover,  not  a  few  things 
were  passed  by  in  both  those  works,  which 
yet  must  not  be  denied  nor  even  called  in 
question  without  giving  offence;  and  some 
things  are  there  expressed  better  and  more 
decently  than  daily  practice  and  public 
usage  authorise.  Hence  reliance  must  not 
always  be  placed  on  the  language  used  by 
the  council,  but  rather  the  import  of  that 
language  must  be  qualified  and  measured  by 
the  practices  and  the  institutions  which  gene- 
rally prevail. l  Add  to  these  considerations 
that  since  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent 
some  of  the  pontiffs  have  explained  more 
clearly  and  unequivocally,  in  their  particular 
constitutions  or  bulls,  certain  doctrines 
which  were  stated  less  clearly  by  the  council ; 
wherein  no  one  appears  to  have  acted  more 
audaciously  and  unsuccessfully  than  Clement 
XL  in  his  famous  bull  called  Unigenitus. 

25.  To  the  correct  interpretation  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures  the  Roman 
pontiff  opposed   all   the   obstacles   in   his 
power,  from  the  time  that  he  learned  what 
very  great  damage  and  loss  accrued  to  him 
from  this  source.     In  the  first  place  dispu- 
tants are  allowed  the  shocking  license  of 
treating  the  Scriptures  with  contumely,  and 
of  publicly  declaring  their  authority  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  pontiff  and  tradition. 
Next,    the   old   Latin  version   called   the 
Vulgate,  though  it  abounds  with  innume- 
rable faults  and  in  very  many  places  is 
quite  barbarous  and  obscure,  was  by  a  de- 
cision  of  the   assembly  at  Trent   recom- 
mended as  authentic— that  is,  as  faithful, 
exact,    and   accurate,    and    therefore    not 
liable  to  be  impugned.     How  much  this 
contributed  to  conceal  from  the  people  the 
true  meaning  of  the   Scriptures  must  be 
manifest.     In  the  same  assembly  this  hard 
law  was  imposed  on  interpreters,  that  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  they  must  not 
venture  to  construe  the  Scriptures  differ- 
ently  from   the    common    opinion    of  the 
church  and  the  consent  of  the  ancient  doc- 
tors; nay,  it  was  asserted  that  the  church 
alone,  or  its  head  and  governor  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  has  the  right  of  determining 
the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures.     Finally, 

1  This  is  true,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  with  re- 
spect to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics.  The  terms  employed  in 
these  canons  are  artfully  chosen  so  as  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  idolatry  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  that 
word  ;  for  in  the  Scripture  sense  they  cannot  avoid  it, 
a3  all  use  of  images  in  religious  worship  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  sacred  writings  in  many  places.  l>ut 
this  circumspection  does  not  appear  in  the  worship  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  is  notoriously  idolatrous 
in  both  the  senses  of  that  word. — Mad. 


the  Romish  church  has  persevered  in  stre- 
nuously maintaining,  sometimes  more  ex- 
plicitly and  sometimes  more  covertly,  that 
the  sacred  Scriptures  were  written  for  none 
but  the  teachers ;  and  in  all  places  where  it 
had  the  power2  it  has  ordered  the  people  to 
be  restrained  from  reading  the  Bible. 

26.  For  these  reasons,  the  multitude  of 
expositors  who  were  excited  by  the  example 
of    Luther   and   his   followers   to    engage 
eagerly  in  the  work  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion are  for  the  most  part  dry,  timid,  and 
obsequious  to  the  will  of  the  Romish  court. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  extremely  cautious 
lest   they  should   drop  a   single  word   at 
variance  with  the  received  opinions;  they 
always  quote  the  authority  and  the  names 
of  the  holy  fathers  as  they  call  them,  and 
do  not  so  much  inquire  what  the  inspired 
writers  actually  taught  as  what  the  church 
would  have  them  teach.    Some  of  them  tax 
their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  force  out 
of  each  passage  of  Scripture  that  fourfold 
sense   which    ignorance    and    superstition 
devised — namely,    the   literal,    allegorical, 
tropological,    and   anagogical.     And   with 
good  reason;  for  this  mode  of  interpretation 
is  most  convenient  for  artfully  eliciting  from 
the   divine   oracles   whatever   the    church 
wishes  to  have  regarded  as  truth.     Yet  we 
can  name  some  who  had  wisdom  enough  to 
discard  these  vain  mysteries,  and  to  labour 
solely  to  ascertain  the  literal  import  of  the 
Scriptures.    In  this  class  the  most  eminent 
were  the  following — Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
who  is  well  known  to  have  translated  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  into  neat  and 
perspicuous  Latin,  and  to  have  explained 
them  in  a  pleasing  manner;  Thomas  de  Vio, 
or  Cajetanus,  the  cardinal  who  disputed  with 
Luther  at  Augsburg,  and  whose  brief  notes 
on  nearly  all  the  sacred  books  are  better 
than  many  longer  commentaries;  Francis 
Titelmann,  Isidore  Clarius,   John  Maldo- 
nate,  Benedict  Justiniani  (who  was  no  con- 
temptible interpreter  of  St.  Paul's  epistles), 
John    Gagna^us,    CJaud    Espencams,    and 
some  others.3    But  these  laudable  examples 


2  This  could  not  be  done  in  all  countries.  The 
French  and  some  other  nations  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  native  language,  notwithstanding  the  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  Romish  supremacy  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  practice. 

3  Concerning  these,  the  reader  may  consult  Simon's 
Histoire  Critique  du  I'ieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament. 
[Titelmann  was  of  Hasselt  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  a 
Capuchin  monk,  skilful  in  oriental  literature,  and  died 
provincial  of  his  order  in  1553.  He  left  many  commen- 
taries on  the  books  of  Scripture,  particularly  one  on  the 
Psalms  which  is  not  entirely  useless.  See  Simon,  Hist. 
Crit.  du  J'ieu.t  Test.  livr.  iii.  chap.  ix.  p.  422.— Isidore 
Clarius  (De  Chiara)  was  bishop  of  Fuligno  in  Umbria, 
attended  the  council  of  Trent,  and  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  order.  He  published  notes  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  which  he  attempts  to  correct  the  Vulgate. 
Simon,  ubi  supra,  p.  320,  expresses  an  unfavourable 
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ceased  to  have  influence  sooner  than  might 
be  expected.  For  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury there  was  only  one  in  the  university 
of  Paris — namely,  Edmund  Richer,  the 
celebrated  defender  of  the  Gallic  liberties 
against  the  pontiffs,  who  investigated  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Scriptures;  all  the 
other  doctors  despised  the  literal  sense,  and 
in  tbe  manner  of  the  ancients  searched  after 
recondite  and  concealed  meanings.1 

27.  Before  Luther's  time,  nearly  all  the 
schools  were  occupied  by  the  philosophical 
theologians,  or  what  are  called  the  Scholas- 
tics; so  that  even  at  Paris,  which  was 
considered  as  the  seat  of  all  sacred  know- 
ledge, persons  could  not  be  found  competent 
to  encounter  our  divines  in  reasoning  from 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors.  And  even  in  the  council 
of  Trent  this  extreme  penury  of  dogmatic 
and  biblical  theologians  often  produced 
singular  difficulties,  as  the  Scholastics  were 
accustomed  to  measure  and  define  all  doc- 
trines according  to  the  precepts  of  their 
lean  and  meagre  philosophy.  Pressing 
necessity  therefore  urged  the  restoration 
and  cultivation  of  that  mode  of  treating 
religious  doctrines,  which  makes  more  use 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  decisions 
of  the  fathers  than  of  metaphysical  reason- 
Yet  the    Scholastics  could  not   be 


imr 


opinion  of  him,  and  pronounces  him  a  plagiary. — 
Benedict  Justinianus  (Justiniani)  v/as  a  Jesuit  of 
Genoa,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1G22.  He  left 
expositions  of  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles. — John 
Gagnaeus,  a  Parisian  chancellor,  published  notes  on  tbe 
New  Testament  and  a  paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  tbe 
Romans,  of  no  great  value.  He  died  in  the  year  1545. 
—  Schl. 

1  Uaillet,  Vie  de  Edmund  Richer,  p.  9,  10,  &c. 
[Richer  was  an  eminent  theological  writer,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  and  a  bold 
defender  of  the  rights  of  bishops  against  the  pope.  But 
he  suffered  persecution  which  ruined  his  health,  and  he 
died  in  the  year  1631. — Mur. 

2  See  Bulaeus,  Reformatio  Facultatis  Theol.  Paris. 
anno  1587,  in  his  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  7'JO, 
&c.  In  this  reformation,  the  Baccalaurei  Sententiarii 
are  distinguished  from  the  Baccalaurei  Biblici ;  and 
what  deserves  particular  notice,  the  Augustinian  monks 
(Luther's  fraternity)  were  required  (p.  794)  annually  to 
present  to  the  theological  college  a  Biblical  Bachelor ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Angu>tiniau 
family  (to  which  Lath  Of  ones  blunged)  gave  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  sacred  literature  than  the  other 
orders  of  monks.  But  as  the  above  mentioned  work  of 
Buheus  is  in  the  hands  of  hut  few,  it  may  be  proper  to 
quote  thi  -t;it ot"  entire  :  Angustinenses  quolibet  anno 
Biblicum  prsesentabunt,  secundum  itatutum  fbl.  x.\i. 
quod  loquitur:  QuiHbet  Ordo  Meadteantium  ct  Colle- 
gium s.  Bernard]  habeas  quolibi  liblicuos,  qui 
legat  on'inarie,  alioqui  priventur  pro  UIo  anno  I 
Laureo  8  nfc  nttario."  It  appear*  Iron  this  itntatri  that 
all  the  Mendicant  OX  hound,  according  to  a 
decree  of  th                                      us.  to  pri  •■  til  u 

a  Biblical  Bachelor     nch  as  Luther  was).     Yetinthis 
latlon  of  the  eoUege,  the  Kuty  was  required  of 

n. .nr  hut   the  An  Who  then  will  IK.: 

the  Inference  that  the  Dominicans,  the  1 

and  the  other  Mendicant  orders  wholh  neglected  hihli- 

oal  studies  .-in.  1  therefore  had  no  Biblical   Bachelors; 

and  that  the  AugnstinfaUM  alone  \vu  ahle  to  fulfil  this 
bt.itute  of  the  Sorbonnc  ? 


divested  of  that  ascendancy  which  they  had 
long  maintained  in  the  schools ;  nay,  they 
seemed  to  have  acquired  new  strength  after 
the  Jesuits  joined  them  and  had  decided 
that  dialectics  was  more  efficacious  for  con- 
fronting heretics  than  the  holy  Scriptures 
and  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  The  Mys- 
tics, as  they  were  not  very  offensive  to  the 
enemies  of  the  church  and  were  not  much 
inclined  to  engage  in  controversy,  lost 
nearly  all  their  influence  after  the  era  of 
the  Reformation.  Yet  they  were  allowed 
to  philosophise  in  their  own  way,  provided 
they  did  it  cautiously,  and  neither  attacked 
too  freely  the  decrees  and  the  vices  of  the 
Romish  church,  nor  inveighed  too  vehe- 
mently against  either  the  futility  of  exter- 
nal devotion  or  the  metaphysical  and  po- 
lemic divines. 

28.  No  one  among  the  Catholics  of  this 
century  improved  practical  theology  suc- 
cessfully, nor  could  any  one  improve  it 
without  incurring  the  greatest  opposition ; 
for  the  safety  of  the  church  was  supposed 
to  forbid  such  attempts.  And  in  reality 
many  doctrines  and  regulations  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Romish  church  de- 
pends would  be  brought  into  the  greatest 
danger  if  Christian  piety  in  its  true  nature 
were  uniformly  held  up  to  the  view  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  many  honest 
men  and  cultivators  of  piety,  even  in  the 
Romish  church,  complain  (how  truly  and 
justly  in  all  cases  I  will  not  here  inquire) 
that  the  Jesuits,  as  soon  as  they  arose  and 
began  to  have  the  ascendancy  in  courts  and 
in  the  schools,  first  sapped  the  foundations 
of  all  correct  practical  theology  by  their 
subtle  distinctions,  and  then  opened  the 
door  for  all  ungodliness  and  vice  by  the  lax 
and  dissolute  morality  which  they  incul- 
cated. This  infection  indeed  spread  unob- 
served in  this  century,  but  in  the  next  it 
appeared  more  manifest  and  gave  rise  to 
the  greatest  commotions.  The  moral  writers 
of  the  Romish  church  moreover  may  all  be 
distributed  into  three  classes — the  Scholas- 
tic, the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Mystic.  The 
first  expounded  the  virtues  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  life  by  knotty  distinctions 
and  phraseology,  and  obscured  them  by 
multifarious  discussions;  the  second  el 
dated  them  by  the  language  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors ; 
the  third  recommended  exclusively  with- 
drawing the  thoughts  from  all  outward  ob- 
jects, composing  the  mind,  and  elevating  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature. 

29.  Of  the  vast  multitude  of  papal  pa» 
Lemic  theologians  and  of  their  capital  faults 
no  one  is  ignorant.     Mod  of  then  were 

abundantly  fraught  with  all  that  if,  accounted 
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criminal  in  those  whose  sole  object  is  victory 
and  plunder.  The  numerous  Jesuits  who 
took  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Roman  church  excelled  all  the  others  in 
subtlety,  impudence,  and  invective.  But 
the  chief  and  corypha2us  of  the  whole  was 
Robert  Bellarmin,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  cardinal 
or  one  of  the  pontifical  cabinet.  He  em- 
braced all  the  controversies  of  his  church 
in  several  large  volumes,  and  united  co- 
piousness of  argument  with  much  perspicuity 
of  style.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  entered 
the  arena,  which  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  he  drew  upon  himself  alone 
the  onsets  and  the  strength  of  the  greatest 
men  among  the  Protestants.  Yet  he  dis- 
pleased many  of  his  own  party,  and  chiefly 
because  he  carefully  collected  all  the  argu- 
ments of  his  antagonists,  and  generally 
stated  them  correctly  and  fairly.  He  would 
have  been  accounted  a  greater  and  better 
man,  had  he  possessed  less  fidelity  and  in- 
dustry, and  had  he  stated  only  the  feebler 
arguments  of  his  opposers  and  given  them 
mutilated  and  perverted.1 

30.  The  Romish  community,  though  it 
proudly  boasts  of  its  peaceful  and  harmo- 
nious state,  is  full  of  broils  and  contentions 
of  every  kind.  The  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans contend  vehemently  respecting 
various  subjects.  The  Scotists  andThomists 
wage  eternal  war.  The  bishops  never  cease 
to  wrangle  with  the  pontiff  and  his  congre- 
gations respecting  the  origin  and  limits  of 
their  power.  The  French,  the  Flemings, 
and  others,  openly  oppose  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff himself  and  his  supremacy;  and  he 
inveighs  against  them  as  often  as  he  deems 
it  safe  and  necessary  with  energy  and  spirit, 
and  at  other  times  cautiously  and  circum- 
spectly. As  the  Jesuits  from  the  beginning 
laboured  successfully  to  depress  all  the 
other  religious  fraternities,  and  also  to  strip 
the  Benedictines  and  others  who  were 
opulent  of  a  part  of  their  wealth,  so  they 
inflamed  and  armed  all  the  fraternities 
against  themselves.  Among  these,  the 
Benedictines  and  the  Dominicans  are  their 
most  virulent  enemies ;  the  former  fight  for 
their  possessions,  the  latter  for  their  re- 
putation, their  privileges,  and  their  opinions. 
'The  contentions  of  the  schools  respecting 
various  doctrines  of  faith  are  without  num- 
ber and  without  end.  All  these  contests 
the  sovereign  pontiff  moderates  and  controls 
by  dexterous  management  and  by  authority, 
so  that  they  may  not  too  much  endanger 
the  church;  to  adjust  and  terminate  them — 
which  would  perhaps  be  the  duty  of  a  vice- 


1  See  Mayer's  Ecloga  de  Fide  Barnaul  et  Bellarmini 
%psis  Pontificiit  dubid,  Amsterd.  1G98,  8vo. 


gerent  of  our  Saviour — he  has  neither  power 
nor  inclination. 

31.  Besides  these  minor  controversies 
which  have  slightly  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  church,  other  and  greater  ones  since 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent  have  arisen, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ; 
which,  being  gradually  increased  and  con- 
tinued down  to  our  times,  violently  agitate 
the  whole  Romish  community  and  rend  it 
into  numerous  factions.  These  indeed  the 
Roman  pontiffs  labour  most  earnestly,  if 
not  to  extinguish,  yet  to  quiet  in  a  degree, 
so  that  they  may  not  produce  excessive 
mischief;  but  minds,  warmed  not  so  much 
by  zeal  for  the  truth  as  by  the  heat  of 
controversy  and  the  love  of  party,  wili  not 
coalesce  and  become  united. 

32.  Whoever  considers  these  controversies 
with  attention  and  impartiality  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  Jesuits — that  is,  the 
greater  part  of  them  or  the  fraternity  in 
general,  for  in  so  very  extensive  a  society 
there  are  those  of  different  views — guard 
and  defend  that  ancient  and  rude,  but  to 
the  pontiffs  and  the  church  very  useful, 
system  of  faith  and  practice  which  prevailed 
and  was  inculcated  everywhere  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  before  the  time  of  Luther. 
For  those  very  sagacious  men,  whose  office 
it  is  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  Romish 
see,  perceive  clearly  that  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  the  emoluments,  preroga- 
tives, and  honours  of  the  clergy,  depend 
entirely  on  this  ancient  system  of  religion, 
and  that  if  this  was  subverted  or  changed, 
the  church  must  unavoidably  suffer  immense 
injury  and  gradually  crumble  to  the  dust. 
But  in  the  Romish  church  and  especially 
since  the  reformation  by  Luther,  there  are 
not  a  few  wise  and  good  men,  who  having 
learned  very  clearly,  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
the  deformities  and  faults  of  this  ancient 
and  vulgar  system  of  religion,  wish  to  see 
it  corrected  and  amended  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  who  urge  the  extirpation 
of  that  mischievous  darnel  from  the  field 
of  the  church  which  has  armed  the  heretics 
against  her.  And  hence  those  eternal  con- 
tests and  collisions  with  the  Jesuits  on 
various  subjects.  All  these  contests  how- 
ever may  be  reduced  to  the  six  following 
heads. 

There  is  a  debate  (I.)  respecting  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  the  power  of  a  Roman 
pontiff.  The  Jesuits  and  their  numerous 
friends  contend  that  a  pontiff  cannot  pos- 
sibly err,  that  he  is  the  fountain  and  source 
of  all  the  power  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
imparted  to  the  church,  that  all  bishops  and 
religious  teachers  are  indebted  to  him  for 
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whatever  authority  and  jurisdiction  they 
raay  possess,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any 
enactments  of  the  church  and  its  councils, 
and  that  he  is  the  sovereign  lawgiver  of  the 
church,  whose  decrees  no  one  can  resist 
without  incurring  the  greatest  guilt.  But 
others  hold  that  he  may  err,  that  he  is 
inferior  to  councils,  that  he  is  bound  to 
obey  the  church  and  its  laws  as  enacted  by 
councils,  and  that  if  he  offends  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  rank  and  dignity  by  a 
council;  from  which  it  follows  that  inferior 
prelates  and  teachers  receive  the  authority 
which  they  possess  from  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  not  from  the  Romish  prelate. 

33.  There  is  a  debate  (II.)  respecting 
the  extent  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church.  For  the  Jesuits  and  those  who 
follow  them  extend  wide  the  bounds  of  the 
church.  They  contend  that  many  among 
those  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  Romish 
worship1 — nay,  among  the  nations  which 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion — may  be  saved  and  actually 
are  saved ;  they  also  hold  that  sinners  living 
within  the  church  are  nevertheless  its  real 
members.  But  their  adversaries  circum- 
scribe the  kingdom  of  Christ  within  much 
narrower  limits,  and  not  only  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  salvation  those  who  live  out  of 
the  Romish  communion,  but  separate  from 
the  church  all  the  vicious  and  profligate, 
though  they  live  in  it.  The  Jesuits,  more- 
over, not  to  mention  other  differences  of 
less  moment,  hold  that  the  church  never  can 
pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust  decision, 
either  as  to  matters  of  fact  or  matters  of 
doctrine  and  right  (sive  de  facto,  sive  de 

jure) ;  but  their  opposers  believe  that  the 
church  is  not  secured  from  all  danger  of 
erring  in  deciding  on  matters  of  fact. 

34.  There  is  a  very  warm  debate  (III.) 
respecting  the  nature,  operation,  and  neces- 
sity of  that  divine  grace  without  which, 
as  all  agree,  no  one  attains  to  eternal  sal- 
vation ;  respecting  what  is  called  original 
sin,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  obey  the 
divine  law,  and  the  nature  of  God's  eternal 
decrees  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  men. 
For  the  Dominicians,  the  Augustinians,  the 
followers  of  Jansenius,  and  likewise  many 
others,  deny  that  divine  grace  can  possibly 
be  resisted,  that  there  is  anything  sound 
and  uncorrupted  in  man,  that  there  is  any 
condition  annexed  to  the  eternal  decrees 
of  God  respecting  the  salvation  of  men, 
that  God  wills   the   salvation  of  all  men, 


*   They  were  accused  at  Bpoleto  in  1 1 1 « -  year   1653  of 
hiring  ■Maintained,  In  their  pubne  Instructions  there, 
tin-  probability  of  the  Miration  of  many  here) 
!.!■  Clerc,  Biblioth,  Unioert.  <t  Hutorique,  tome  \iv.  p, 
330.— Mad. 


and  other  kindred  doctrines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jesuits  and  with  them  many 
others  would  have  it  believed,  that  the 
extent  and  influence  of  the  sin  which  lies 
concealed  in  man's  nature  are  not  so 
great ;  that  not  a  little  power  to  do  o-ood 
is  left  in  man ;  that  so  much  divine  grace 
is  proffered  to  all  mea  as  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment,  of  eternal  salvation,  and 
that  by  it  no  violence  is  offered  to  the 
mind;  that  God  has  from  eternity  allotted 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  foreseen  conduct  and  merits 
of  individuals. 

35.  There  is  a  debate  (IV.)  respecting 
various  points  of  morality  and  rules  of  con- 
duct, of  all  of  which,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  particularly,  and  would  be- 
sides be  out  of  place  here,  we  shall  only 
state  the  commencement  of  the  long  con- 
troversy.2 Those  who  side  with  the  Jesuits 
maintain,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  by 
what  motives  a  person  is  actuated,  provided 
he  in  fact  performs  the  deeds  which  the  law 
of  God  requires;  and  that  the  man  who 
abstains  from  criminal  actions  through 
tear  of  punishment  is  no  less  acceptable  to 
God  than  the  man  who  obeys  the  divine 
law  through  the  influence  of  love  to  it. 
But  this  doctrine  appears  horrible  to  very 
many,  who  deny  that  any  services  are 
acceptable  to  God  unless  they  proceed 
from  love  to  him.  The  former  assert  that 
no  one  can  properly  be  said  to  sin,  unless 
he  violates  some  known  law  of  God,  which 
is  present  to  his  mind  and  correctly  under- 
stood by  him;  and  therefore  that  no  one 
can  be  justly  charged  with  criminality  and 
sin  who  is  either  ignorant  of  the  law  or 
doubtful  as  to  its  import,  or  who  does  not 
think  of  it  at  the  time  he  transgresses. 
From  these  principles  originated  the  cele- 
brated  doctrines    of  probabilism3    and    of 

2  No  one  has  treated  of  all  the  points  objected  against 
in  the  Jesuits'  mora!  doctrines  with  more  clearness, 
neatness,  and  dexterity,  and  no  one  has  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Jesuits  with  more  ingenuity,  than  the 
eloquent  and  well-known  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  in  his 
Entretieui  de  Cliandre  <t  d'Eudoxe,  which  is  among 
his  collected  essays,  tome  i.  p.  351,  &0.  and  was  com- 
posed in  answer  to  that  great  man  and  powerful 
adversary  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  Blaise 
Pascal,  whose  Lettre*  Provincialei  Inflicted  so  great  ft 
wound  on  the  Jesuits.  Daniel  treats  very  acutarj  i  n 
probabilism,  p.  3)1  ;  on  the  method  of  directing  the 
intention,  p.  556 ;  on  equivocations  and  mental 
vations  allowed  of  by  the  Jesuits,  p.  562;  on  sins  of 
Ignorance  and  fbrgetfulness,  p.  7i!'.  &c.  and  <'ii  some 
other  subjects,  it"  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  <-->>i  be 
defended  ftnd  rendered  plausible,  it  certainly  is  so  by 

this  writer. 

1  Moral  probabuistn  is  properly  the  doctrine  «'i'  the 
Jesuits,  thai  no  action  is  sinful  when  there  Is  the 
■lightest  probabilltj  that  it  maj  be  lawful,  and  even 
when  it  h:is  the  approbation  of  any  single  reep  stable 
teacher;  because  II  maj  be  supposed  that  fa 
reasons  tot  I*;-  opinions,  though  we  know  not  what 
I    i 
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philosophical  sin,1  which  have  brought  so 
much  ill-fame  upon  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits 
detest  all  these  principles  strongly,  and 
contend  that  neither  ignorance,  nor  doubts, 
nor  forgetfulnc^s,  will  afford  any  protection 
to  the  sinner  at  the  bar  of  God.  This 
controversy  respecting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morals  has  given  rise  to  in- 
numerable disputes  concerning  the  duties 
we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to 
ourselves;  and  has  produced  two  sects  of 
moralists,  which  have  greatly  disturbed 
and  distracted  the  whole  Romish  church. 

36.  There  is  a  debate  (V.)  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  especially 
those  of  penance  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  Jesuits,  with  whom  very  many  agree, 
maintain  that  the  sacraments  produce  their 
salutary  effects  by  virtue  of  the  mere  ex- 
ternal act  (ex  opere  operato)  as  the  schools 
express  it,  and  hence,  that  no  great  pre- 
paration is  necessary  to  the  profitable  re- 
ception of  them ;  that  God  does  not  require 
purity  of  heart  and  a  soul  filled  with  hea- 
venly love  in  such  as  would  derive  benefit 
from  them ;  and  they  infer  of  course  that 
the  priests  should  at  once  absolve  those 
who  confess  their  sins  to  them,  and  then 
admit  them  immediately  to  the  use  of 
the  sacraments.  Far  different  were  the 
views  of  all  those  who  had  at  heart  the 
advancement  of  true  piety.  They  thought 
that  the  priests  should  long  and  carefully 
try  those  who  applied  for  absolution  and 
admission  to  the  sacraments,  before  they 
complied  with  their  wishes  ;  because  these 
divine  institutions  profit  none  but  persons 
who  are  purified,  and  filled  with  that  divine 
love  which  casteth  out  fear.  And  thus 
originated  that  noted  controversy  in  the 
Romish  church  respecting  frequent  com- 
munion, which  in  the  last  century  Anthony 
Arnaud  (Arnaldus),  author  of  the  cele- 
brated book  on  frequent  communion  [De 
la  Frequente  Communion],  and  the  Jansen- 
ists  waged  with  the  Jesuits,  and  which  in 
our  times  has  been  renewed  by  the  French 
Jesuit  Pichon,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  the  French  bishops.2  For  the  Jesuits 
are  very  careful  to  urge  upon  all  who 
intrust  the  guidance    of    their    minds    to 


they  were,  and  can  sec  so  many  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion. —  Schl. 

1  Philosophical  sins  in  opposition  to  theological, 
according  to  the  Jesuits,  are  those  in  which  a  man  at 
the  time  of  committing  them  has  not  Cod  and  his  law 
before  his  mind;  and  therefore,  without  thinking  of 
God,  trangrcsses  natural  or  revealed  law.  These  sins 
the  Jesuits  held  to  ho  venial ;  that  is,  such  as  do  not 
draw  after  them  a  loss  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not 
deserve  eternal,  but  only  temporal  puni  bment. —  Schl. 

*  Seethe  Journal  Univrrsel,  tome  xin.  p.  148;  tome 
xv.  p.  3G3  ;  tome  xvi.  p.  124,  &c. 


them  the  frequent  use  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, as  a  sure  and  safe  method  of  appeasing 
God  and  obtaining  from  him  remission  of 
their  sins.  But  for  this  conduct  they  are 
strongly  censured,  not  only  by  the  Jansen- 
ists  but  by  many  other  grave  and  pious 
men,  who  inculcate  that  the  sacred  supper 
profits  no  one,  unless  his  soul  is  united  to 
God  by  faith,  repentance,  and  love  ;  and 
thus  they  condemn  the  famous  opus  opera- 
turn  [or  efficacy  of  the  mere  external  act  of 
communion]. 

37-  There  is  a  debate  (VI.)  respecting 
the  right  method  of  training  Christians. 
While  those  who  are  anxious  to  advance 
religion  wish  to  have  people  imbued  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  it  from  their  very 
childhood,  they  who  look  rather  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  recommend  a  holy 
ignorance,  and  think  a  person  knows 
enough  if  he  only  knows  that  he  ought  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  church.  The 
former  think  nothing  is  more  profitable 
than  reading  the  inspired  books,  and  there- 
fore wish  to  see  them  translated  into  the 
popular  or  vulgar  language;  the  latter 
prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
esteem  it  pernicious  if  published  in  any 
other  than  a  learned  language  unknown  by 
the  people.  The  former  compose  various 
books  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
to  dispel  errors  from  the  minds  of  men  ; 
they  express  and  explain  the  public  prayers 
and  the  solemn  formulas  of  religion  in  a 
language  understood  by  the  community, 
and  they  exhort  all  to  learn  from  these 
books  how  to  be  wise  and  to  worship  God 
rationally  and  properly ;  but  the  latter 
are  displeased  with  all  this,  for  they  are 
apprehensive  the  more  light  and  knowledge 
people  have,  the  less  obedience  and  sub- 
mission will  be  found  in  them.3 


3  What  we  have  said  on  the  greater  controversies  in  the 
Romish  church  may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  from 
numerous  books  published  in  the  last  and  the  present 
centuries,  especially  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
by  the  Jansenists,  the  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits,  and 
others.  Nearly  all  those  who  attack  the  doctrines  of 
the  Jesuits  and  other  partisans  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are 
enumerated  by  the  celebrated  French  Jesuit  Dominic 
Colonia;  for  it  is  ascertained  that  he  composed  the 
book  published,  without  naming  the  place  where,  in 
the  year  1735,  8vo,  under  the  title,  Bibliotheque  Jan- 
seniste,  ou  Catalogue  Alphabetique  des  Principaux  Lines 
Jiniscuhtes,  ou  suspects  de  Jansenisme,*avec  des  Notes 
Critiques.  His  excessive  zeal  for  the  Roman  pontiffs 
and  for  the  opinions  of  the  Jesuits  impaired  his  dis- 
cretion ;  yet  his  book  is  very  serviceable  for  acquainting 
us  with  these  controversies  which  so  greatly  disturb 
and  afflict  the  Romish  church.  The  book  was  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  yet  it 
was  republished  not  long  ago  in  a  new  form  and  onc- 
lifth  larger,  with  this  title  :  Dictionnaire  des  Lirrcs 
Janscnistes,  on  qui  fav.orisent  le  Jansenismc,  in  four 
vols.  Antwerp,  1752, 8vo.  Undoubtedly  the  book  U  very 
useful  for  acquainting  us  with  the  intestine  divisions 
of  the  Romish  church,  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  numerous  books  published  on  the  con- 
troversies I  have  mentioned;  at  the  same  time,  it  19 
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3S.  Those  of  the  preceding  controversies 
which  Ave  have  placed  under  the  third  head, 
namely,  concerning  divine  grace,  the  natu- 
ral power  of  men  to  do  good,  original  sin, 
and  predestination,  actually  exploded  in 
this  [sixteenth]  century ;  the  others  were 
agitated  more  in  private,  and  did  not 
excite  public  notice  till  the  next  century. 
Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider 
that  the  controversies  moved  by  Luther 
respecting  grace  and  free-will  were  not 
explicitly  decided  in  the  Romish  church, 
but  were  in  a  manner  hushed  and  con- 
cealed. Luther's  doctrines  indeed  were 
condemned,  but  no  definite  and  fixed  form 
of  doctrine,  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  was 
set  up  in  opposition  to  them.  Augustine's 
sentiments  were  also  approved;  but  what 
the  difference  was  between  his  sentiments 
and  those  of  Luther  was  never  stated  and 
explained.  The  commencement  of  this 
sad  controversy  may  be  traced  to  Michael 
Baius,  a  doctor  in  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain,  no  less  eminent  for  his  piety  than  for 
his  learning.1  As  he,  like  the  Au^usti- 
mans,  could  not  endure  that  contentious 
and  thorny  method  of  teaching  which  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  schools,  and  as  he  in 
following  Augustine,  who  was  his  favourite 
author,  openly  condemned  the  common 
sentiments  in  the  Romish  church  respecting 
man's  natural  ability  to  do  good  and  the 
merit  of  good  works,  he  fell  under  great 
odium  with  some  of  his  colleagues  and  with 
the  Franciscans.  Whether  the  Jesuits 
were  among  his  first  accusers  or  not  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
then  violently  opposed  to  those  doctrines 
of  Augustine  which  Baius  had  made  his 
own.  Being  accused  at  Rome,  Pius  V.  in 
the  year  1567  in  a  special  letter,  con- 
demned seventy-six  propositions  extracted 
from  his  books  ;  but  in  a  very  insidious 
manner  and  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Baius;  for  a  recollection  of  the  evils  which 
resulted    from   the  rash  condemnation   of 


Cull  of  gall  and  unjust  aspersions  on  many  learned  and 
excellent  men. 

i  Michael  de  Hay  or  Bains,  D.D.  was  born  at  M<  lin 
in  the  territory  of  Aeth  in  the  year  1513,  and  educated 
In  t'i"  .iiiivi-rs'.ty  of  Louvain,  when  he  was  elected  in 
1541  principal  of  a  college,  and  in  1514  lecturer  in  phi- 
In  1530  he  took  Ms  doctor's  degree,  and  was 
appoint*  I  |ini!''.i-;or  of  the  Scriptures.  In  l.Vi.'t  In1  w.is 
sent  by  the  kin^  of  Spain  to  the  eonucil  of  Trent,  where 

he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.    Soon  alter;  charges  of 

wire  brought  against  him,  whii 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  hi^  patient  nubmis- 
sion  and    Hence,  and  must  hare  given  him  rmsea  In- 
quietude.    Yet  he  retained  his  office  through  lit*-  and 
\s.i i  i  \ "ii  promoted  for  he  i>-  e  un  i  dean  ol 
at  Louraln  and  chancellor  of  the  university.     li 
d    erenl   -  I  i      Tolet,  a  Jesuit  and  1. 

lid   of  him,   '•  Michael  •    15. no    nihil   dOOtlus,   nihil 

humility  "    IIh  elating  to  the  doctrines 

■  •■■,  iY'!'-u  ill,  .\  c.  «   r 
4  to.     E 


Luther  was  a  dissuasive  from  all  violent 
proceedings.  _  By  the. instigation  of  Francis 
Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year 
1580  renewed  the  sentence  of  Pius  V.;  "and 
Baius  subscribed  to  that  sentence,  induced 
either  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,  or  by 
the  ambiguity  of  the  pontifical  rescript  as 
well  as  of  the  propositions  condemned  in  it. 
But  others  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
Augustine  would  not  do  so.2  For  to  the 
present  time  great  numbers  in  the  Romish 
community,  in  particular  the  Jansenists, 
strenuously  maintain  that  Baius  was  un- 
justly treated,  and  that  the  decrees  of  both 
Pius  and  Gregory  are  destitute  of  all  au- 
thority, and  were  never  received  by  the 
church.3 

39.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Augustine  in  regard  to  grace  were 
as  much  esteemed  and  defended  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  especially  in  the  universities 
of  Louvain  and  Douay,  after  this  contro- 
versy with  Baius  as  they  were  before.  This 
appeared  at  once  when  the  two  Jesuits, 
Leonard  Less  and  Hamel  at  Louvain,  were 
found  teaching  differently  from  Augustine 
on  the  subject  of  predestination.  For  the 
theologians  of  Louvain  and  of  Douay  forth- 
with publicly  disapproved  of  their  senti- 
ments, the  former  in  1587  and  the  latter  in 
1583.  And  as  the  Belgian  bishops  were 
about  to  follow  their  example  and  con- 
sulted about  calling  councils  on  the  subject, 
the  pontiff  Sixtus  V.  interposed,  asserting 
that  the  cognizance  of  religious  contro- 
versies belonged  exclusively  to  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  resident  at  Rome.  Yet  this 
crafty  and  sagacious  pontiff  prudently  de- 
clined exercising  the  prerogative  which  he 
claimed,  lest  he  should  provoke  a  worse 
controversy.  Hence  his  legate  in  the  year 
1588  terminated  the  disputes  at  Louvain 
by  allowing  each  party  to  retain  its  own 
opinion?,  but  absolutely  prohibited  all  dis- 
cussion respecting  them  either  in  public  or 
in  private.  And  the  Romish  church  would 
have  been  more  tranquil  at  the  present  day, 
if  the  succeeding  pontiffs  had  imitated  this 
prudence  of  Sixtus  in  silencing  the  dispu- 
tants on  the  subject  of  grace,  and  had  not 
assumed  the  office  of  judges  in  this  dubious 
controversy.4 


2  Here  should  be  consulted  especially,  the  Bat  • 
Scripta  tpus  Contromrtiai  tpectant  Occasion*  Sententia- 
rum  Baii  i  torteu,  subjoined  bo  the  works  of  Bain 
second  part  of  them,  in  the   edition   of  Col 
it...      \.l  i  also  Bayl  ■■  Dt'ctionna 
i.  p.  4*7  ;    Dii  Pia,  BibKetheqm  det  Autetu 

I   .me  \vi.  p.    1  11.  jte  ;    II' 
■  /    J  tut,  tome  iii.  p.  161, 

■  To  doaaonatral  '  'r'f  the 

anonymous  author  <.i 
conin    Bai'jt,  <  u  '  •  n    wi    ■'• 

1  t    1737, 

I 
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40.  The  Romish  community  had  scarcely 
tasted  of  this  repose,  when  new  and  far 
more  terrible  commotions  of  a  similar  nature 
broke  out.  Lewis  Molina,1  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  who  taught  in  the  Portuguese  uni- 
versity of  Evora,  in  a  book  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1588  on  the  union  of  grace  and 
free-will,2  endeavoured  to  clear  up  in  a 
new  manner  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrines 
concerning  grace,  predestination,  and  free- 
will, and  in  some  sort  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant sentiments  of  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Semipelagians,  and  others.3 
The  attempt  of  this  subtle  author  gave  so 


Louvain  et  de  Douay,  par  M.  Gery,  1683,  8vo.  That 
the  celebrated  Paschasius  Quesnellius  (Pasquier  Ques- 
nel)  was  the  author  of  this  book,  has  been  shown  by 
the  author  of  the  Calechisme  Historique  et  Dogmatique 
sur  les  Contestations  de  V  Eglise,  tome  i.  p.  104.  Le 
Clerc,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  des  Controver- 
ses  dans  V  Eglise  Romaine,  sur  la  Predestination  et  sur 
la  Grace;  in  his  Bibliotheque  Univcrselle  et  Ilisto- 
riqtte,  tome  xiv.  p.  211,  &c. 

i  From  him  the  name  of  Molinists  down  to  our  times 
has  been  given  to  all  such  as  seem  inclined  to  senti- 
ments opposed  to  those  of  Augustine,  respecting  grace 
and  free-will  in  man.  Many  however  bear  this  name 
unjustly,  as  they  differ  much  from  the  opinions  of 
Molina. 

2  The  true  title  of  this  celebrated  book  is,  Liberi 
Arbitrii  Concordia  cum  Gratice  donis,  Divina  Prce- 
scientia,  Procidentia,  Prcedestinatione,  et  Eeprobatione, 
auctore  Lud.  Molina.  It  was  first  printed  at  Lisbon, 
1588,  folio.  Then,  with  enlargement,  Antwerp,  1595, 
4to,  and  at  Lyons,  Venice,  and  elsewhere.  The  third 
edition  farther  enlarged  was  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1609,  4to. 

3  The  first  congregation  at  Rome  for  examining  the 
sentiments  in  Molina's  book,  in  their  third  session,  Jan. 
16,  1598.  thus  state  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
•work  : — I.  A  reason  or  ground  of  God's  predestination, 
is  to  be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  free-will.  II. 
That  the  Grace  which  God  bestows  to  enable  men  to 
persevere  in  religion  may  become  the  gift  of  perseve- 
rance, it  is  neeessary  that  they  be  foreseen  as  consenting 
and  co-operating  with  the  divine  assistance  offered 
them,  which  is  a  thing  within  their  power.  III.  There 
is  a  mediate  prescience  which  is  neither  the  free  nor 
the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  which  he  knows 
future  contingent  events  before  he  forms  his  decree. 
(Molina  divided  God's  knowledge  into  natural,  free, 
and  mediate,  according  to  the  objects  of  it.  What  he 
himself  effects  or  brings  to  pass  by  his  own  immediate 
power  or  by  means  of  second  causes,  he  knows  natu- 
rally or  has  natural  knowledge  of;  what  depends  on 
his  own  free-will  or  what  he  himself  shall  freely  choose 
or  purpose,  he  has  a  free  knowledge  of;  but  what  de- 
pends on  the  voluntary  actions  of  his  creatures,  that  is, 
future  contingencies,  he  does  not  know  in  either  of  the 
above  ways,  but  only  mediately  by  knowing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  free  agents  will  be  placed, 
what  motives  will  be  present  to  their  minds,  and  thus 
foreseeing  and  knowing  how  they  will  act.  This  is 
God's  srientia  media,  on  which  he  founds  his  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation.)  IV.  Predestination  may 
be  considered  as  either  general  (relating  to  whole  clas- 
ses of  persons),  or  particular  (relating  to  individual 
persons.)  In  general  predestination,  there  is  no  reason 
or  ground  of  it  beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God, 
or  none  on  the  part  of  the  persons  predestinated ;  but 
in  particular  predestination  (or  that  of  individuals), 
there  is  a  cause  or  ground  of  it  in  the  foreseen  good  use 
of  free-will.  From  this  statement  of  the  fundamental 
errors  of  Molina,  it  would  appear  that  he  embraced 
substantially  the  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians 
and  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Dort.  His  tcientia  media 
was  a  new  name  for  a  thing  well  known  before.  See 
Fleury's  Uistoire  Ecdesiastiqtte  Continue,  livr.  clxxxiii. 
sec.  v.  vol.  Hi.  p.  273,  ed.  AugBD.  and  S^hroeckh's  Kir- 
chengesch.seit  der  Reform,  vol.  iv.  p.  296,  &c. —  Mur. 


much  offence  to  the  Dominicans  who  fol- 
lowed implicitly  the  teachings  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, that  they  roused  up  all  Spain,  where 
their  influence  was  exceedingly  great,  and 
charged  the  Jesuits  with  a  design  to  recall 
and  give  currency  to  the  Pelagian  errors. 
As  a  general  tempest  was  evidently  gather- 
ing, the  pontiff  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year 
1594  enjoined  silence  on  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  promised  that  after 
examining  carefully  the  whole  subject,  he 
would  judge  and  decide  the  controversy. 

41.  The  pontiff  doubtless  expected  that 
the  evil  would  yield  to  these  milder  reme- 
dies, and  that  time  would  calm  the  feelings 
of  the  excited  parties.  But  his  hopes  were 
entirely  disappointed.  The  exasperated 
Dominicans,  who  had  long  indulged  great 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  did  not  cease  to 
harass  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  and  the 
pontiff  Clement  VIII.  until  the  latter,  wea- 
ried with  their  importunate  clamours, 
assembled  a  sort  of  council  at  Rome  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  dispute.  Thus  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1598  commenced 
tho?e  celebrated  consultations  on  the  con- 
tests between  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Jesuits,  which  from  the  principal  topic  of 
controversy  were  called  Congregations  on 
the  Aids,  that  is,  of  grace  (Cong/egationes 
de  Auxiliis,  i.e.  gratice).  The  president  of 
them  was  Lewis  Madrusius  [Madrucci],  a 
cardinal  of  the  Romish  court  and  bishop  of 
Trent,  with  whom  there  were  ten  assessors 
or  j  udges — namely,  three  bishops  and  seven 
theologians  of  different  fraternities.  These 
occupied  the  remainder  of  this  century  in 
hearing  the  arguments  of  the  parties.4  The 


*  The  history  of  these  Congregations  has  been  re- 
peatedly written,  both  by  Jesuits  and  by  Dominicans 
and  Jansenists.  Among  the  Dominicans,  .Tac  Hyacinth 
Serris,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Augustinus  le  Blanc, 
published  his  Historia  Congregationum  deAu.iiliis  Gra- 
tis Dicina:,  Louvain,  1700,  folio.  In  reply  to  him,  the 
Jesuit  Livinus  de  Meyer,  assuming  the  name  of  Theo- 
dorus  Eleutherius,  published  his  Historia  Controversia- 
rum  de  Divina:  Gratia:  Auxiliis,  Antwerp,  1705,  folio. 
The  Dominicans  also  published  the  work  of  Thomas  de 
Lemos  (a  subtle  theologian  of  their  order,  who  defended 
in  these  congregations  the  reputation  of  St.  Thomas 
[Aquinas]  against  the  Jesuits),  entitled  :  Acta  Congre- 
gationum  et  Dispututio?ium,  qua:  coram  Clemente  VIII. 
et  Paulo  V.  de  Auxiliis  Divinie  Gratice  sunt  eelebratee, 
Louvain,  1702,  folio.  From  these  historians,  a  man 
who  possesses  the  power  of  divination  may  perhaps 
learn  the  facts  which  occurred.  For  here  are  arrayed 
records  against  records,  testimonies  against  testimonies, 
narrations  against  narrations.  It  is  therefore  still  un- 
certain whether  the  Romish  court  favoured  most  the 
Jesuits  or  the  Dominicans;  nor  is  it  more  clear  whicli 
of  them  most  wisely  and  successfully  managed  their 
cause.  There  is  also  a  French  history  of  these  con- 
gregations, written  with  ability ;  Uistoire  des  Congn  - 
gatioru  de  Auxiliis,  par  un  Docteur  de  la  Faculte  de 
Tfieologie  de  Paris,  Louvain,  1702,  8vo.  Rut  being 
written  by  a  Jansenist  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jesu- 
its, this  work  states  everything  just  as  the  Dominicans 
would  wish  to  have  it  staled.  [Two  of  the  continuators 
of  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  namely,  John  Claude 
Fabre  (a  father  of  the  oratory)  and  R.  P.  Alexander  a 
Rarefooted  Carmelite),  have  also  given  a  tolerably  full 
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Dominicans  most  strenuously  defended  the 
opinion  of  their  Thomas  as  being  the  only 
true  opinion.  The  Jesuits,  although  they  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Molina  as 
their  own,  yet  felt  that  the  reputation  and 
the  honour  of  their  order  required  that 
Molina  should  be  pronounced  free  from  any 
gross  error  and  untainted  with  Pelagianism. 
For  it  is  common  with  all  the  monastic 
orders  to  regard  any  disgrace  which 
threatens  or  befalls  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity, as  bringing  a  stigma  upon  the  whole 
order,  and  they  will  therefore  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  screen  him  from  it.1 
42.  Of  the  multitude  of  vain  and  useless 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Romish  public 
worship  abounded,  the  wisdom  of  the  pon- 
tiffs would  suffer  no  diminution ;  notwith- 
standing the  best  men  wished  to  see  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  church  restored. 
On  the  other  regulations  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  the  priests,  some  of  which  were 
superstitious  and  others  absurd,  the  bishops 
assembled  at  Trent  seem  to  have  wished  to 
impose  some  restrictions ;  but  the  state  of 
things,  or  rather  I  might  say  either  the 
policy  or  the  negligence  of  the  Romish 
court  and  clergy,  opposed  their  designs. 
Hence  in  those  countries  where  nothing  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  heretics,  as  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  such  a  mass  of  cor- 
rupt superstitions  and  customs,  and  of  silly 
regulations,  obscures  the  few  and  feeble  rays 
of  Christian  truth  yet  remaining,  that  those 
who  pass  into  them  from  the  more  improved 
countries  feel  as  if  they  had  got  into  mid- 
night darkness.2  Nor  are  the  other  coun- 
tries, which  from  the  proximity  of  the 
heretics  or  their  own  good  sense  are  some- 
what more  enlightened,  free  from  a  consi- 
derable share  of  corruptions  and  follies.  If 
to  these  things  we  add  the  pious  or  rather 
the  impious  frauds  by  which  the  people  in 
many  places  are  deluded  with  impunity,  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  devout  farces  which  are  acted,  and 
the  insipidity  and  the  puerilities  of  their 
public  discourses,  we  must  be  sensible  it  is 
sheer  impudence  to  affirm,  that  the  Romish 
religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  have 


ntly  a  candid  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
these  congregations. —  Mur. 

1    On  this    Mi<]ini |t  controversy  see  Rank* 's   Popet  of 

Rom  ,  v"i.  ii.  p.  303,  &c;  Hallam'i  Introduction  to  the 

i  oj  I  urope,  vol.  ii.  p.  10") — li. 

»  The  French  who  travel  in  Italy  often  laugh  heartily 
at  the  monttrOtU  lUperttltioO  Of  the  Italians.      And  on 

ther  hand,  the  Italians  look  upon  the  French  who 
come  among  them  ai  destitute  of  all  religion.  This 
may  he  clearly  perceived,  among  others,  from  the 
French  Dominican  Labet'i  Traeelt  in  Spain  and 
Italy  i  who  neglecU  no  opportunity  of  natirising  the 
religion  of  the  Spaniard!  and  Italian  ,  nor  does  be 
ronoi  ii  the  Gael  thai  be  and  ins  countrymen  were  con- 
sidered by  them  as  very  Inn  liglous. 


been    altogether   corrected    and    reformed 
since  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    GItEEK    AND    ORIENTAL 
CHURCH. 

1 .  What  is  commonly  called  the  Oriental 
church  is  dispersed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  may  be  distributed  into  three 
parts:  (I.)  That  which  is  in  communion 
with  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  refuses  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff:  (II.)  That  which  differs  in  opi- 
nions and  in  customs,  both  from  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  patriarchs,  and  has  its  own 
peculiar  patriarchs:  (III.)  That  which  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

2.  The  church  which  is  in  communion 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  is 
properly  called  the  Greek  church,  though 
it  calls  itself  the  Oriental  church.  It  is 
moreover  divided  into  two  parts;  one  of 
which  bows  to  the  sovereign  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, while  the  other,  though  it  is  in  com- 
munion with  him,  yet  will  not  admit  his 
legates  nor  obey  his  decrees  and  commands, 
but  is  free  and  independent  and  has  its  own 
rulers  who  are  subject  to  no  foreign  juris- 
diction. 

3.  The  church  of  which  the  Constantino- 
politan patriarch  is  the  head  is  divided,  as 
it  was  anciently,  into  four  great  provinces, 
those  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  over  each  of  which 
is  a  prelate  of  the  first  rank  called  a  patri- 
arch, whom  all  the  inferior  bishops  as  well 
as  the  monks  honour  as  a  father.  Yet  the 
chief  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  whole  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  by  whom  the  other 
patriarchs  at  the  present  day,  though  still 
elected,  are  designated  or  nominated  for 
election  and  approved;  nor  dare  they  pro- 
ject or  attempt  anything  of  great  impor- 
tance without  his  sanction  and  permission. 
These  well-disposed  men  however,  though 
bearing  the  splendid  title  of  patriarchs,  are 
not  able  to  attempt  anything  great  aa 
things  are  now  situated,  on  account  of  the 
feeble  state  and  the  slender  revenues  oi'  the 
churches  they  govern. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  extends  widely  Aver  Euro- 
pean ami  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Grecian 
islands,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  many 
other  provinces  in  Asia  and  Enrope  now 
subject  to  the  Turks.     The  patriarch  of 

indria  at  pr< 
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church  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya,  and  a  part 
of  Arabia.1  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  re- 
sides for  the  most  part  at  Damascus,  and 
governs  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
other  provinces.2  The  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem styles  himself  patriarch  of  Palestine, 
Syria,  Arabia,  the  region  beyond  Jordan, 
Cana  in  Galilee,  and  Mount  Sion.3  But 
these  three  patriarchs  have  very  slender 
and  poor  dominions.  For  the  Monophysites 
have  long  occupied  the  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  and  have  left  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church  in  the  countries 
where  they  have  dominion.  And  Jerusalem 
is  the  resort  of  Christians  of  every  sect  and 
doctrine,  who  have  their  respective  prelates 
and  priests,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  there  is  confined  within 
moderate  limits. 

5.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of 


1  Of  the  patriarchate  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  Jesuit  Sollerius  treats  professedly  in  his  Com- 
mentarius  de  Patriarchis  Ale-iandrinis,  prefixed  to  the 
fifth  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Mensis  Junii,  and  Lc 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  ii.  p.  329,  &c.  Re- 
specting their  office,  authority,  and  election,  see 
Renaudot,  Diss,  de  Patriarcha  Alexandrino,  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  his  Liturgice  Orientates,  p.  365.  The  Greek 
patriarch  [of  Alexandria]  at  the  present  day  has  no 
bishops  subject  to  him,  but  only  chorepiscopi.  .All  the 
bishops  are  obedient  to  the  Monophysite  patriarch  who 
is  the  real  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  [A  history  of  this 
Patriarchate  from  the  Evangelist  Mark  to  the  present 
time  has  been  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale,  forming  the  first  portion  of  a  more  extended 
work  which  he  entitles,  A  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church,  Lond.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  useful  work, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  but  sadly 
disfigured  by  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  its  author, 
apparently  a  minister  of  the  English  church. — Ii. 

2  Concerning  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  the  Jesuits 
have  inserted  a  particular  treatise  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  Mensis  Ju/ii,  which  however  is  very 
defective.  On  the  territory  of  this  patriarch  and  other 
things  pertaining  to  him,  see  Le  Q,uien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tianas, torn.  ii.  p.  070,  &c;  and  Blasius  Tertius,  Siria 
Sacra,  o  Descritlione  Historico-Geografica  dalle  due 
Chiese  Patriarcali,  Antiochia  et  Gerusalemme,  Rome, 
1695,  fol.  There  are  three  prelates  in  Syria  who  claim 
the  title  and  the  rank  of  patriarchs  of  Antioch.  The 
first  is  of  the  Greeks  or  Melchites  (for  thus  those 
Syrian  Christians  are  called  who  follow  the  institutions 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks) ;  the  second  is  of  the 
Syrian  Monophysites ;  the  third  is  of  the  Maronites. 
For  this  last  also  claims  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  addresses 
him  with  this  title.  And  yet  the  Roman  pontiff  creates 
a  sort  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Rome  ;  so  that  the  see 
of  Antioch  has  at  this  day  four  prelates — one  Greek, 
two  Syrian,  and  one  Latin  or  Roman  in  partibus  as  the 
term  at  Rome  is.  [This  phrase  is  elliptical ;  entire,  it 
is  in  partibus  infidelium.  Patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  in  partibus  infidelium,  are  those  who  arc  created 
for  places  which  are  at  present  under  the  power  of  un- 
believers.—  Sc/tl. 

3  Sec  Blasius  Tertius,  Siria  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  p.  1G5. 
There  is  also  a  tract  of  rapebroch,  J)r  Patriarchis 
Hierosolymatinis,  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Acta  Sanctor. 
Mensis  Maii.  Add  Lc  Q,uien,  Oriens  Christianas,  torn, 
iii.  p.  102,  &c.  [It  is  well  known  from  other  accounts 
that  these  patriarchs  contend  with  each  other  about  the 
limits  of  their  respective  dominions.  Hence  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  historical  contradiction,  that  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  should  include  Syria  in  his  title 
while  that  province  stands  under  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch. — Sch/.  [Tliis  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  Maclaine's  criticism  on  this  passage  of 
Mosheim. — Mur. 


Constantinople  belongs  at  this  day  to  the 
twelve  bishops  nearest  to  that  city;  the 
right  of  approving  the  election  and  of  im- 
parting to  the  prelate  authority  to  use  his 
powers  belongs  to  the  Turkish  emperor.4 
But  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  avarice  of  the  ministers  who  under  the 
emperor  manage  their  public  affairs,  if  they 
do  not  entirely  subvert,  greatly  impair  the 
effects  of  these  regulations.  For  the  lust 
of  pre-eminence  leads  many  of  the  bishops 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  that  patriarchal 
dignity  by  bribery  which  they  could  never 
attain  by  the  suffrages  of  their  brethren. 
Thus  not  unfrequently  men  regularly  ele- 
vated to  the  office  are  deprived  of  it ;  and 
by  the  emperor's  viziers  that  candidate  is 
generally  esteemed  most  worthy  of  the 
office  who  exceeds  his  competitors  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  presents.  Yet  of  late, 
things  are  said  to  be  changing  for  the 
better,  and  the  patriarchs  are  represented 
as  living  more  securely  than  formerly,  since 
the  manners  of  the  Turks  have  gradually 
assumed  a  milder  tone.  Moreover  this 
patriarch  possesses  great  authority  among  a 
people  oppressed,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  extreme  ignorance  sunk  in  supersti- 
tion. For  he  not  only  summons  councils, 
and  by  them  regulates  and  decides  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  and  controversies ;  but  by 
permission  of  the  emperor  he  holds  court's 
and  tries  civil  causes.  His  power  is  main- 
tained, partly  by  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  and  partly  by  his  prerogative  of 
excluding  the  contumacious  from  the  com- 
munion, which  is  a  punishment  immensely 
dreaded  by  the  Greeks.  His  support  is 
derived  principally  from  contributions  im- 
posed on  the  churches  subject  to  his  juris- 
diction, which  are  sometimes  greater  and 
sometimes  less,  according  to  the  varying 
state  of  things  and  the  necessity  for  them.5 
6.  The  Greeks  acknowledge  as  the  basis 
of  their  religion  the  holy  Scriptures,  toge- 
ther with  the  first  six  general  or  oecumenical 
councils.  Yet  it  is  a  received  principle 
established  by  long  usage,  that  no  private 


1  See  Eisner's  Bcschrcibung  der  Griechischcn  Clirir- 
ten  in  der  Tiirckey,  chap.  iii.  sec.  vi.  p.  51,  &c.;  Le 
Quien,  Orient  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1 15,  &c. 

*  William  Cuper,  a  Jesuit,  not  long  since  composed 
Bistoria  Patriarcharum  Constantinopolitanorum,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Mensis  August i,  torn.  i. 
p.  1 — 257.  Le  Quien  also  in  tbe  whole  first  volume  of 
hi.s  Oriens  Clirislianus,  treats  very  fully  of  the  patriar- 
chate and  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  ;  and  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  786,  &c.  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Latin  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople.  [In  the  Turco-Gra'cia  of 
Crusius,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  &c.  there  is  a  history  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarchs  from  the  year  1454  to 
1578,  written  in  modern  Greek  by  Manuel  Malaxi,  with 
a  translation  and  notes  by  Crusius. — Schl.  [See  also  a 
brief  account  of  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  present 
patriarch,  and  of  the  names  of  the  several  sees  under 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  Smith,  De  Ecclesice  Grceccs 
llodiemo  Statu,  p.  48— 59.— Mad. 
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person  may  presume  to  expound  and  inter- 
pret those  sources  of  knowledge  for  himself, 
but  all  must  regard  as  divine  and  unalter- 
able whatever  the  patriarch  and  his  as- 
sistants sanction.  The  substance  of  the 
religion  professed  by  the  modern  Greeks  is 
contained  in  the  Orthodox  Confession  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental  Church, 
which  was  first  composed  by  Peter  Mogi- 
laus,  bishop  of  Kiow,  in  a  council  held  at 
Kiow,  and  was  afterwards  translated  from 
Russian  into  Greek,  and  then  publicly 
approved  and  adopted  by  Parthenius  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  by  all  the 
patriarchs  in  the  year  1643;  and  subse- 
quently Panagiota,  an  opulent  man  and 
interpreter  to  the  emperor  of  Turkey, 
caused  it  to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  long  recommen- 
dation by  Nectarius  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  gratuitously  distributed  among  the 
Greeks.1  From  this  book  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Greeks  differ  as  much  from  the 
adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  tenets 
they  often  reject  and  condemn,  as  from  other 
Christians;  so  that  those  are  greatly  de- 
ceived who  think  there  are  only  slight 
impediments  to  a  union  of  the  Greeks  with 
either  the  Romish  or  other  Christians.2 


1  Lawrence  Normann  caused  this  confession,  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  translation,  to  be  printed  at  Leipsic, 
1G95,  8vo.  In  the  preface,  Nectarius  is  represented  as 
its  author.  But  this  is  refuted  by  Nectarius  himself  in 
his  epistle  subjoined  to  the  preface.  Equally  false  is 
the  statement,  both  on  the  title-page  and  in  the  preface, 
that  the  book  was  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  For 
it  had  been  previously  printed  in  Holland  in  the  year 
16G2,  at  the  expense  of  Panagiota.  A  German  transla- 
tion of  it  was  published  by  Frisch,  Frankf.  and  Leipsic, 
1727,  4to.  Kochcr  treats  directly  and  learnedly  of  this 
Confession  in  his  Bibliot/i.  Theologies  Symbol,  p.  45,  &c. 
and  also  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy  of  the  other 
Confessions  of  the  Greeks,  ibid.  p.  53.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Orthodox  Confession,  with  its  history  prefixed, 
was  published  by  Hoffmann,  primary  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Wittemberg,  Breslaw,  1751,  8vo.  Of  Panagiota, 
to  whom  this  confession  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
credit,  and  who  was  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Greeks,  Cantimir  treats  largely  in  his 
Histoire  de  V  Empire  Ottoman,  tome  iii.  p.  149,  &c. 
[This  Confession  may  also  be  found,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  Kimmel's  Libri  Si/mbolici  Ecclesia>.  Orienta- 
Hs,  Jena,  1813,  p.  45—324.  This  compilation  contains 
lour  pieces — namely,  the  Confession  of  Gennadivis,  that 
of  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Confession  referred  to  in  the  text, 
and  that  of  the  Greek  Synod  at  Jerusalem  under 
Dositheu*  in  1672;  not  one  of  which  can  be  truly 
called  a  symbolical  book,  that  is,  one  approved  and  sanc- 
!i  th  ■  Qreek  church.  The  editor  acknov. 
•i  in  th"  m tv  tir-t  sentence  of  his  Prolegomt  na  : 
m  quidem  k'noro,  in  <  !  ihros  symbo- 

eomn  naturnm  et  rationcm  ita 
circumscribimua  ac  Aaflnimoa,  qucmadmodum  ox  dos* 
t ■•  .'•  poti  ishnum  eccieaiiB  consnetudlne  solitl  sumas  "  - 

Y'  t  though  DOt  strictly  authoritative.  these  con! 

nerally  appealed  to  as  satisfactory  exponents  of 
til-  faith  of  the  Greek  church. — R. 
*  A  full  an  l  accurate  oatalagua  of  the  writers  from 

Whom  may  I)"  derived  |  knowledge  both  of  the  state  and 

rtrlnes  of  the  Gseeh  church  is  given  by  Fabrk 

SibltOthaCa    (inn;,,    vol.   X.     p.     Ill,   A  e.       [TO    tills 

list  may  now  be  added  erchbiahop  Platoi 

State  i>i  the  Qreek  Ottureh  m  Runia,  or  u  Summary  of 

Christian  Divinity,  ire.  translated  bj  Bobt.  Plnkarton, 


7.  This  the  Catholics  have  often  expe- 
rienced ;  and  the  Lutherans  also  found  it 
so  in  this  century,  when  they  invited  the 
Greeks  to  a  religious  union  with  them. 
First,  Philip  Melancthon  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  a  Greek  translation 
by  Paul  Dolscius,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  hoping 
that  the  naked  and  simple  truth  would  find 
access  to  his  heart.  But  he  did  not  even 
obtain  an  answer.3  After  this,  between  the 
years  1576  and  1581,  the  divines  of  Tubin- 
gen laboured  to  make  impressions  on  the 
Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  II.  both  by  letters 
and  by  sending  him  a  second  copy  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  together  with  Heer- 
brand's  Compendium  of  Theology,  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  Greek  by  Martin 
Crusius.  This  attempt  drew  from  Jeremiah 
some  letters,  written  indeed  in  a  kind  and 
gentlemanly  style,  yet  of  such  a  tenor  as 
clearly  indicated  that  to  induce  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
their  ancestors  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing,  and  could  not  be  effected  by  human 
efforts  in  the  present  state  of  that  people.4 

with  a  preliminary  memoir  on  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment in  Russia,  and  an  Appendix  on  Russian 
dissenters,  Edin.  1814. — Mur.  [Later  intelligence, 
particularly  on  the  state  of  the  church  in  Greece,  may 
be  seen  in  Dean  Waddington's  Present  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  Lond. 
1829. — 7^. 

3  See  Leo  Allatius,  De  Perpetua  Consensione  Ecclev'ce 
Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  sec.  ii.  p.  1005, 
&c.  [Joseph,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sent  a 
deacon  of  his  church  named  Demetrius  to  Wittemberg, 
to  procure  correct  information  respecting  the  Reforma- 
tion of  which  he  had  heard  reports.  Demetrius,  after 
half  a  year's  residence  at  Wittemberg,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  1559;  and  by  him  it  was  that 
Melancthon  sent  the  confession  and  letter  to  the  patri- 
arch. The  letter  may  be  seen  in  Hottinger's  Hutoria 
Eccles.  [Pars  v.  seu]  saecul.  xvi.  sec.  ii.  p.  51  ;  and  in 
Crusius,  Turco-  Graicia,  p.  557.  See  also  Salig's  Gesch. 
der  Augsb.  Confess,  vol.  i.  p.  721,  723.—  Srhl. 

4  All  the  Acts  and  papers  relating  to  this  celebrated 
correspondence  were  published  in  one  volume,  fol.  Wit- 
temb.  1584.  See  Pfaff's  tract,  De  Actis  et  Soriptis 
Pub/iris  Ecclesice  Wittenberg,  p.  50,  &c;  Fabricius, 
BibUoth.  Crura,  vol.  x.  p.  r>!7,  &£.  and  others;  Schcl- 
strate,  Acta  Eccles.  Orientalis  contra  Lutheri  Haresin, 
Rome,  1739,  fol.  Land  also  has  much  to  say  on  this 
subject  while  treating  of  the  Greek  patriarch  .Jeremiah 
II.  in  his  Delicia;  F.ruditorum,  torn.  viii.  p.  17G,  ike. — 
[This  correspondence  with  the  patriarch  was  much 
facilitated  by  Stephen  Gerlach,  chaplain  to  David 
Ungnad,  the  imperial  German  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople. Its  commencement  however  was  not  in  1576, 
hut  two  years  earlier.  Indeed  some  private  letters  were 
sent  as  early  as  the  year  1573  ;  for  in  that  year  Crusius 
wrote  to  Jeremiah  by  Gerlach.  who  also  carried  a  letter 
Of  introduction    to    the    patriarch,    dated    April.   1573. 

The  public  or  official  correspondence  wi    co  u 

by  .la.  Andrea-,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, in  a  letter  to  the  patriarch,  dated  Be]  t.  I5th,  l">7l. 
The  patriarch  expressly  declared  his  agreement  with 
many  articles  in  th"  Angsbucg  Confossion,  but  b 

declared  his  dissent  from  man;,  other;  ;  for  example,  in 

regard  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 

Son,  justification,  the  worship  of  images,  the  number 
af  th<'  sacrament-..  8  c.  and  he  broke  off  the  correspond- 
cnee  v.lun  the  divines  of  Tubingen  began  to  adduce 

Scriptural  prool 

Sohlegel'B  note  here,  and  8chi  i  ckh'a  h  tchichte 

teit  ii-  r  Reform*  vol.  \    p.  "-'     x  l       lftsr< 
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8.  Ever  since  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Greeks  fell  under  the  hard  bondage  of  the 
Turks,  nearly  all  learning  human  and  divino 
has  become  extinct  among  them.  They 
are  destitute  of  schools,  and  of  all  the  means 
by  which  their  minds  might  be  improved 
and  enlightened  with  scientific  and  reli- 
gious knowledge.  That  moderate  degree 
of  learning  which  some  of  their  teachers 
possess  is  either  brought  home  with  them 
from  Sicily  and  Italy,  to  which  they  fre- 
quently resort  and  where  some  love  of 
learning  still  exists,  or  it  is  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  and  from  the  Summa 
Theologies  of  St.  Thomas  [Aquinas]  which 
they  have  in  a  Greek  translation.1  Hence 
not  only  the  people,  but  also  those  called 
their  watchmen,  for  the  most  part  lead 
licentious  and  irreligious  lives ;  and  what  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  they  increase  their 
wretchedness  by  their  own  contentions  and 
quarrels.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  religion 
consists  in  ceremonies,  which  are  in  general 
useless  and  irrational.  Yet  in  guarding  and 
maintaining  these  they  are  far  more  zealous 
than  in  defending  the  doctrines  which  they 
profess.  Their  condition  however  would  be 
still  more  wretched,  if  individuals  of  their 
nation,  who  are  employed  in  the  emperor's 
court  either  as  interpreters  or  as  physicians, 
did  not  check  their  contentions  and  still  the 
impending  storms  by  their  wealth  and  their 
influence. 


*  !  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  European  Christians, 
both  Catholics  and  others,  respecting  the  knowledge 
and  learning  of  the  modern  Greeks  ;  and  they  support 
their  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  numerous  facts  and 
testimonies.  But  a  number  of  the  Greeks  most 
strenuously  repel  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism brought  against  their  nation,  and  maintain 
that  all  branches  of  literature  and  learning  are  equally 
flourishing  in  modern  as  they  were  in  ancient  Greece. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  vindicators  of  the 
modern  Greeks  is  Demetrius  Cantimir,  in  his  Histoire 
de  I'  Empire  Ottoman,  tome  ii.  p.  38,  &c.  To  prove 
that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  represent  modern  Greece 
as  the  seat  of  barbarism,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of 
learned  Greeks  in  the  preceding  century  ;  and  states 
that  an  academy  had  been  founded  at  Constantinople 
by  a  Greek  named  Monolax,  in  which  persons  very 
learned  in  the  ancient  Greek  teach  with  success  and 
applause  all  branches  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
other  arts  and  sciences.  These  things  are  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  they  only  show  that  in  this  very  widely- 
extended  nation,  and  which  embraces  many  ancient, 
noble,  and  opulent  families,  there  is  not  an  entire  desti- 
tution of  literary  and  scientific  men.  And  this  fact 
was  never  called  in  question ;  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  the  nation  at  large  is  rich  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  in  secular  and  religious  learning.  For  a  people 
generally  barbarous  may  still  contain  a  small  number 
of  learned  men.  Moveover,  this  academy  at  Constan- 
tinople is  unquestionably  a  recent  institution,  and 
therefore  it  confirms  rather  than  confutes  the  opinion 
of  the  other  Christians  respecting  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks.  [What  is  said  above  of  the  want  of  schools 
among  the  Greeks  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  of 
colleges  and  higher  schools,  and  not  of  the  inferior 
and  monastic  school*.  For  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  schools  of  the  latter  description, 
is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  Crusius'  Turco-Gracia.— 
Schl. 


9.  The  Russians,  the  Georgians  or  Ibe- 
rians, and  the  Colchians  or  Mingrelians, 
all  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Greeks,  yet  are  independent  or  not  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Russians  indeed  formerly 
received  their  chief  prelate  at  the  hand 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.  But 
towards  the  close  of  this  century,  when  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Jeremiah  II. 
made  a  journey  to  Muscovy,  in  order  to 
raise  money  therewith  which  he  might  drive 
Metrophanes,  his  rival,  from  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  the  Muscovite  monks,  by 
direction  undoubtedly  of  the  grand-duke 
Theodore,  son  of  John  Basilides,  beset  him 
with  entreaties  and  menaces  to  place  over 
the  whole  Russian  nation  a  patriarch,  who 
should  be  independent  or  6urrox£0oiko$  as 
the  Greeks  express  it.  Jeremiah  was 
obliged  to  consent ;  and  in  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Moscow  in  the  year  1589,  he 
proclaimed  Job,  the  archbishop  of  Rostow, 
first  patriarch  of  the  Russians  ;  yet  under 
these  conditions,  that  in  future  every  new 
patriarch  should  apply  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  for  his  consent  and  suffrage, 
and  at  stated  periods  should  pay  to  him 
five  hundred  Russian  ducats.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  council  of  Moscow  were 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1593,  confirmed  in  a 
council  at  Constantinople  called  by  the 
same  Jeremiah  with  the  consent  of  the 
Turkish  emperor.2  And  a  little  past  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  Dionysius 
being  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  all  the 
four  Oriental  patriarchs  again  conceded 
to  the  grand-duke  of  Muscovy,  that  the 
patriarch  of  Moscow  should  be  exonerated 
from  the  tribute,  and  from  applying  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  election  and  con- 
secration.3 

10.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  or 
as  they  were  anciently  called,  the  Iberians 
and  Colchians,  are  so  fallen  since  the 
Mohammedans  obtained  dominion  over 
those  countries,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
numbered  among  the  Christian  nations. 
This  is  more  true  however  of  the  Colchians, 


2  See  Possevin's  Moscovia,  near  the  beginning;  Le 
Quien's  Oriens  Christkmut,  torn.  i.  p.  1202;  and  the 
Narrative  of  this  transaction  by  the  patriarch  Jere- 
miah II.  himself,  published  in  the  Catalogus  Codic. 
MSS.  Biblioth.    Taurinensis,  p.  433-4G9. 

3  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  156,  &c.  ; 
Bergius,  De  Ecclesia  Moscovitica,  par.  i.  sec.  i.  cap. 
xviii.  p.  1G4,  Sec.  [For  an  account  of  the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  see  Mouravieff's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  r.lackmore,  Oxford,  1842.  This  work  contains  an 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  this 
vast  empire,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Synod  as  the  supreme  governing  body  of 
the  church  in  lieu  of  the  Patriarch,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1721. — R. 
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who  inhabit  the  woods  and  the  mountains 
almost  in  the  manner  of  wild  beasts,  than 
it  is  of  the  Iberians,  among  whom  there 
are  some  slight  remains  of  civilization  and 
piety.  These  nations  have  a  patriarch 
whom  they  style  a  Catholicus,  and  also 
bishops  and  priests ;  but  these  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  vicious,  sordid,  and 
worse  almost  than  the  common  people,  and 
as  they  know  not  themselves  what  is  to  be 
believed,  they  never  think  of  instructing 
others.  Hence  it  is  rather  to  be  conjec- 
tured than  positively  known,  that  the 
Colchians  and  Iberians  at  the  present  day 
do  not  embrace  either  the  sentiments  of 
the  Monophysites  or  of  the  Nestorians, 
but  rather  hold  the  same  doctrines  with 
the  Greeks.  What  little  religion  remains 
among  them  consists  wholly  in  their  feast- 
days  and  their  ceremonies ;  and  even  these 
are  destitute  of  all  gravity  and  decorum, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  their 
priests  appear  most  solemn  when  eating 
and  drinking  and  sleeping,  or  when  ad- 
ministering baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.1 
11,  The  Christians  of  the  East,  who 
have  renounced  the  communion  of  the 
Greeks  and  who  differ  from  them  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  rites,  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  contend  that  in  our  most  holy 
Saviour  there  is  but  one  nature,  the  other 
conceive  that  there  are  two  persons  in  him. 
The  former  are  called  Monophysites  and 
also  Jacobites  from  Jacobus  Baradaeus, 
who  resuscitated  and  regulated  this  sect 
in  the  sixth  century  when  it  was  nearly 
extinct.2  The  latter  are  called  Nestorians, 
because  they  agree  in  sentiment  with  Nes- 
torius,  and  also  Chaldeans,  from  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  principally  reside.     The 


1  See  Galanus,  Conciliatio  Erclesio!  Armencc  cum 
Roman'i,  tom.  i.  p.  156,  &c. ;  Chardin,  Voyages  en 
Perse  et  autres  lieux  da  V  Orient,  tome  i.  p.  67,  &c.  con- 
taining Zampi's  Relation  da  la  Culchide  et  Min 
Add  Archangel  Lambert's  Relation  de  la  Colchide  ou 
Mingrettie,  which  is  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  au 
Nora,  tome  vii.  p.  160;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus, 
tom.  i.  p.  1333,  1339,  Sec.  Yet  consult  also  Simon's 
Hi  toire  Critiqued*  i  Dogmei  et  Ceremonies  des  Chretiens 
Orientaux,  chap.  v.  vi.  p.  71,  ice.  who  endeavours  [and 
not  unsuccessfully — Mur]  to  wipe  off  some  of  the 
infamy  cast  upon  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians. 
The  Catholici  of  Georgia  and  Mingrclia  are  at  this 
day  auTO>ce</>aAoi  or  independent ;  yet  they  pay  tribute 
to  the  patriarcli  of  Constantinople.  [Their  priests 
read  the  whole  baptismal  servico  through,  and  then 
apply  the  water  without  repeating  the  words  requisite. 
Tin  y  consecrate  the  euehari-t  In  wooden  chalices,  care 
not  if  crumbs  fill  on  the  ground,  put  the  host  Into 
leather  bags  and  ti"  UMBO  to  their  girdles,  send  it  by 
la;  in   n  to  tin1  liok,  and  do  not  accompany  it  with  wax 

candles,  prooeesiomy  fte.     Boon  are  the  Indecorums 
complained  of  by  the  popish  writers.— Aftw. 

•  We  commonly  use  the  name  Jacobites  in  a  broad 
sense  as  Including  all  the  ftfonophysitse  sxoept  the 
Armenians;  but  it  properly  belongs  only  t"  those 
Asiatic  Blonopbyrit  ■   of   whom   Jacobus   Baradasus 

was    the   head   and    lather.       S.  e   Simon's    //<>' 

ChrHiens  Orientaux,  chap.  bt<  p.  lis  whose  narrative 

however  needs  many  corrections. 


Monophysites  are  again  divided  into  those 
of  Asia  and  those  of  Africa.  The  head  of 
the  Asiatic  Monophysites  is  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  who  resides  generally  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ananias,  now  called  the 
Zapharanensian  monastery,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Marde;  but  sometimes  at  Amida, 
Marde  (which  is  properly  his  episcopal  seat), 
Aleppo,  or  other  cities  in  Syria.3  As  he 
cannot  alone  govern  conveniently  this  very 
extensive  community  over  which  he  presides, 
he  has  an  associate  in  the  government  to 
whose  care  are  entrusted  the  eastern  churches 
situated  beyond  the  Tigris.  This  assistant  is 
called  the  Maphrian  or  primate  of  the  East ; 
and  he  formerly  resided  at  Tagrit  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  but  now  resides  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Matthew,  near  Mosul  in  Meso- 
potamia.4 At  this  day  all  patriarchs  of  the 
Monophysites  assume  the  name  of  Ignatius. 
12.  The  African  Monophysites  are  sub- 
ject to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
commonly  resides  at  Cairo,  and  are  divi- 
sible into  the  Copts  and  the  Abyssinians. 
The  Copts  are  those  Christians  who  inhabit 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
Being  oppressed  by  the  power  and  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  Turks,  they  have 
to  contend  with  extreme  poverty,  and  have 
not  the  means  of  supporting  their  patriarch 
and  bishops ;  yet  these  obtain  a  scanty 
living  from  such  Copts  as  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  the  principal  men  among 
the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  their 
skill  in  domestic  affairs  and  other  useful 
arts,  of  which  the  Turks  are  ignorant.5 
The  Abyssinians,  though  far  superior  to 
the  Copts  in  numbers,  power,  and  worldly 
circumstances,  since  their  emperor  is  him- 
self a  Christian,  yet  reverence  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  father, 
and  do  not  create  their  own  chief  bishop, 
but  always  allow  a  primate,  styled  by  them 
Abuna,  to  be  placed  over  them  by  the 
Alexandrine  patriarch.'1 

3  See  Asseman's  Dissertatio  de  Monophysitis,  sec.  viii. 
&c.  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Bibhotheca  Oriental, 
Vaticuna;  Nairon's  Euoplia  Fidei  Cathokcasets  Syrorum 
Monumnitis,  par.  i.  p.  10,  Sec.  ;  Le  Quien's  Orient 
Christiamu,  torn.  ii.  p.  1313,  Sec. 

*  Asseman's  Diss,  de  Monophwitit,  sec.  viii.  Sec. 

5  Renaudot  published  at  Paris,  1713,  in  4to,  his  very 
learned  Hittoria  Alexandrinorum  Patriorcharum  Jao 
bitarvm.  Be  also  published  Offldum  Ordinationis  hujut 
Patriarch**,  with  notes,  in  his  Liturgia  Oriental,  tons. 
i.  p.  M57.  The  State  and  internal  condition  of  the 
Alexandrine  or  Coptic  church  are  described  b; 

-lib,  in  his  Hi\ti>ui  <l.    VEgUti  flP  Akxandru  .  qt 

'i,ii:'  Uont  a  IU    "'  Paris,   1661 

Add  his  Relation  d'un  Vovagi   en   I    "  te,  p 

triti  !•  be  treats  azpn  tsly  of  the  monks  and 

of  the  Copts.     Nbuo  am    )ien\  • 

Qmpagme  d    Jt  nu  d  ms  fa  Levant, 

tome  v.    p.    IM  i     Uaillet'a    D  tcription   de 

tome  ii.  p.  "i  i.  \c. 

•  Ludolf  s  (  omm    it.   f  i   Hist  ■     ••  • 
p,  i,i,   18),    (66;   Lobo'  d' Abitsinie,  tome  ii. 

p,  86  ;   Nouveau    M<  nam  i  des  Misek  ■ 
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13.  The  Monophysites  differ  in  many 
points  both  of  doctrine  and  of  rites  from 
the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and  other  Chris- 
tians ;  but  the  principal  ground  of  their 
separation  from  other  Christians  lies  in 
their  opinion  concerning  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.  With  Dioscorus,  Barsumas,  Xe- 
naias,  Fullo,  and  others  whom  they  regard 
as  the  founders  and  lights  of  their  sect, 
they  believe  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  so  coalesce  as  to  become 
one  ;  and  therefore  they  reject  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  noted 
epistle  of  Leo  the  Great.  Yet  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  following  Eutyches, 
with  whom  they  profess  to  have  no  con- 
nexion, they  cautiously  define  their  doc- 
trine, and  denying  all  confusion  and 
intermixture  of  the  two  natures  represent 
the  nature  of  Christ  as  being  indeed  one, 
yet  at  the  same  time  compound  and 
double.1  And  this  explanation  shows  us 
it  is  no  rash  opinion  of  some  very  learned 
men,  that  the  Monophysites  differ  from 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  more  in  words  than 
in  substance.2  The  modern  Jacobites  both 
of  Asia  and  Africa  are  in  general  so 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  that  they  defend 
their  distinguishing  doctrine  rather  by 
blind  pertinacity  and  the  authority  of  their 
fathers  than  by  rational  arguments.3 

14.  The  Armenians,  though  they  main- 
tain the  same  opinions  with  the  other 
Monophysites  respecting  [the  nature  of] 
our  Saviour,  yet  differ  from  them  as  to 
many  practices,  opinions,  and  rites;  and 
hence  there  is  no  communion  between  them 
and  those  who  are  appropriately  called 
Jacobites.4     The  whole  Armenian  church 


tome  iv.  p.  277 ;  Le  Qnien's  Oriens  Christianus,  torn, 
ii.  p.  641,  &c. 

1  Asseman,  Bibliotli.  Oriental.  Vaticcma,  torn.  ii. 
p.  25,  2G,  29,  34,  117,  133,  135,  277,  297,  &c.  See 
the  acute  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  sect  by 
Abulpharajus,  ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  28S,  Sec.  The  System 
of  religion  embraced  by  the  Abyssinians  in  particular 
may  be  best  learned  in  all  its  parts  from  the  Theologia 
JEthiopica  of    Gregory  the   Ethiopian,   published  by 

Fabricius  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens;  p. 
71"),  where  also  the  other  writers  concerning  the  Abys- 
sinians are  enumerated. 

2  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  fades,  p. 
23;  Asseman,  ubi  supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  291,297;  Simon, 
Histoire  des  Clirdticns  Orientaux,  p.  119;  Schroder, 
Thesaurus  Lingua;  Armenictr,  p.  276*. 

3  The  Liturgies  of  the  Copts,  the  Syrian  Jacobites, 
and  the  Abyssinians,  have  been  published  with  learned 
notes  by  Eusebius  Itenaudot,  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  his  Liturgies  Orienttdes. 

4  The  chief  writer  concerning  the  Armenians,  as 
well  in  regard  to  their  religion  as  other  matters,  is 
Clemens  Galanus,  an  Italian  Theatine  monk,  whose 
Conciliatio  Ecclesice  Armence  cum  Jlomana,  was  pub- 
lished at  Rorm,  1650,  &c.  in  8  vols.  fol.  The  other 
writers  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius  in  his  Lit.r  Evan- 
gelii toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  640,  8rc.  To  his 
list  must  especially  be  added  ho  Qiiicn,  Orient  Chpis- 
iianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1362,  &c.  The  recent  Histoire  du 
Chrittianisme  d'  Armmie,  by  La  Cr«ze,  subjoined  to 
his    Histoire   du    Christianisme    d'  ^biss?7iie,    IJasrue, 


is  governed  by  three  patriarchs.  The 
chie'f  of  these  who  governs  the  whole  of  the 
greater  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  has  forty-two  archbishops  under 
him,  and  resides  in  a  monastery  at  Ech- 
miazin.  He  might,  if  he  were  disposed, 
live  splendidly  and  luxuriously  on  the 
very  ample  revenues  he  receives  ;5  but  he 
is  frugal  in  his  table  and  plain  in  his  dress, 
nor  is  he  distinguished  from  the  monks 
among  whom  he  resides  except  by  his 
power.  He  is  usually  elected  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Echmia- 
zin,  and  is  approved  by  the  king  of  Persia. 
The  second  patriarch  or  catholicus  of  the 
Armenians  resides  at  Sisi,  a  city  of  Cilicia, 
and  governs  the  churches  in  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.  He  has  twelve 
archbishops  under  him.  This  patriarch  of 
Sisi  at  present  acknowledges  himself  inferior 
to  the  patriarch  at  Echmiazin.  The  third 
and  least  of  their  patriarchs,  who  has  only 
eight  or  nine  bishops  under  him,  resides 
on  the  island  of  Aghtamar  in  the  middle 
cf  the  great  lake  Varasparacan,  and  is 
accounted  by  the  other  Armenians  an 
enemy  of  the  church.  Besides  these  who 
are  properly  and  truly  called  patriarchs, 
there  are  others  among  the  Armenians  who 
are  patriarchs  in  name  only,  rather  than 
in  reality  and  in  power.  For  the  Arme- 
nian archbishop  residing  at  Constantinople, 
whose  authority  is  acknowledged  by  the 
churches  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  is  called  a  patriarch. 
So  also  the  Armenian  prelate  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  saluted  with  the  same  title  ■;  and 
likewise  the  prelate  who  resides  at  Kami- 
niec  in  [Russian]  Poland,  and  who  governs 
the  Armenian  churches  in  Russia,  Poland, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  And 
these  claim  the  title  and  the  rank  of 
patriarchs,  because  they  have  received 
from  the  great  patriarch  of  Echmiazin  the 
power  of  ordaining  bishops,  and  of  con- 
secrating and  distributing  every  third  year 
among  their  churches  the  sacred  chrism  or 


1739,  8vo,  does  not  correspond  with  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  subject.  A  far  better  account 
would  have  been  given  by  this  gentleman  who  was  so 
well  informed  on  such  subjects,  if  he  had  not  been 
labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  Respecting  the 
singular  customs  and  rites  of  the  Armenians,  see 
Gemellus  Carreri,  Voyasre  du  Tour  du  Monde,  tome  ii. 
p.  146,  &c. 

5  A  notice  of  all  the  churches  subject  to  the  chief 
patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  as  communicated  by 
Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishop,  is  subjoined  by  Simon  to 
his  Histoire  Critique  des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  p.  217 
[in  the  English  translation,  by  A.  Lovell,  Lond.  1685, 
p.  184,  &c.]  But  we  have  noticed  many  defects  in  it. 
Respecting  the  seat  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
patriarch  of  Echmiazin,  see  Lucas,  Voyage  an  Levant, 
tome  ii.  p.  347,  and  Carreri,  Voyage  duTour  du  Monde, 
tome  ii.  p.  10,  &c.  See  also  the  other  travellers  in 
Armenia  and  Persia. 
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ointment,  which  none  but  patriarchs  among 
the  Oriental  Christians  have  aright  to  do.1 

15.  The  Nestorians,  who  are  also  called 
Chaldeans,  reside  principally  in  Mesopota- 
mia and  the  adjacent  countries.  These 
Christians  have  many  doctrines  and  customs 
peculiar  to  themselves;  but  they  are  chiefly 
distinguished  from  all  other  sects  by  main- 
taining that  Nestorius  was  unjustly  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  by 
holding  with  him  that  there  were  not  only 
two  natures,  but  also  two  persons  in  our 
Saviour.  In  ancient  times  this  was  regarded 
as  a  capital  error;  at  this  day  it  is  considered 
by  the  most  respectable  men  even  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  error  in  words 
rather  than  in  thought.  For  these  Chal- 
deans affirm  indeed  that  Christ  consists  of 
two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures,  but 
they  add  that  these  two  persons  and  natures 
are  so  closely  united  as  to  constitute  one 
aspect,  or,  as  they  express  it,  one  barsopa; 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Greek  kqq&ovov 
[person].2  From  which  it  appears  clearly 
that  by  aspect  they  mean  the  same  as  we 
do  by  person,  and  that  what  we  call  natures 
they  call  persons.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
;Lis  sect  that,  of  all  the  Christians  resident 
in  the  East,  they  have  preserved  themselves 
the  most  free  from  the  innumerable  super- 
stitions which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.3 

10.  Formerly  all  the  Nestorians  were 
subject  to  one  patriarch  or  catholicus,  who 
resided  fir^t  at  Bagdat  and  then  at  Mosul. 
But  in  this  [sixteenth]  century  they  became 
divided  into  two  parties.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  year  1552 
two  patriarchs  were  elected  by  opposite 
factions,  Simeon  Barmama  and  John  Sulaka 
or  Siud.  The  latter  of  these,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain efficient  support  against  his  antagonist, 
repaired  to  Rome  and  swore  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.1     To  the  party  of  this 


1   See  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  de  laCom- 
dam  fa  Levant,  tome  iii.  where  a  long 
narrative  is  given  (p.  1 — 218)  respecting  both  the  reli- 
gious and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Armenians;  and  wliich 
>/.e  (than  whom  no  man  within  our  knowledge 
■d  more  attention  on  these  sulyocts)  very 
commends  lor  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  research. 
'  thiopie,  p.  346,  fee. 
M  that  the  inscriptions  which  adorn  the 
Nestorian  patriarchs  in  the  city  of 
tli-  ir  sentiments.     See  Asseman 
Oriental.  Fatieana,  torn.  Mi.  par.. ii.  p.  enutWiii. 
See  also  ibid.  p.  'J Hi,  fee.  ;   Simon's  Hittmn   >!■■   la  C    - 
faujr.cap.vii   p.  M,  fee.;  Stroz/.n, 
/;  jmatibut  ('ii  t1 1,,  1,,-i'in,  ftrsl  published  a' 
1017.  8vo. 

OOld  especially  be  consulted  the  'cry  I 
and  copious  dissertation  of  Asseman  /;,.  Syrit   Ktttori' 
■  biofa  fills  the  whole  of  t!i"   fourth  volume   of  hi- 

Orient.  Vmticama.     It  was  from  this  obi  il> 
(£u;cn  tool;  what  lie  says  in  his  i)ri>n<  < 
torn  ii.  p.  1078,  &c. 
'    II-  planted  himself  at  Oarr.mit    in    M.wopof  im;a. 
and  styled  himself  patriarch  of  the  East.    His  successor 


patriarch  who  stood  connected  with  the 
Romish  church,  was  added  in  the  year  1555, 
Simeon  Denha  archbishop  of  Gelu;  and 
when  he  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
archate, he  removed  its  seat  to  Ooromia  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  his 
successors,  all  of  whom  assume  the  name  of 
Simeon,  have  continued  to  reside  till  the 
present  time.  In  the  last  [or  seventeenth] 
century  they  remained  still  in  communion 
with  the  Romish  bishop;  but  in  this  [eigh- 
teenth] century,  they  seem  to  have  re- 
nounced that  communion.5  The  greater 
patriarchs  of  the  Xestorians  who  stood  op- 
posed to  this  lesser  patriarch  have  since 
the  year  1559  all  borne  the  name  of  Elias, 
and  had  their  residence  at  Mosul.6  Their 
dominion  extends  widely  in  Asia;  and  em- 
braces the  Nestorians  in  Arabia,  and  also 
those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  who  are 
called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.7 

17-  Besides  these  sects  of  Christians,  in 
which  was  something,  or  at  least  some  ap- 
pearance, of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ, 
there  were  other  far  more  corrupt  sects 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  which 
were  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  Ebi- 
onites,  the  Manichaeans,  the  Yalentinians, 
the  Basilidians,  and  other  parties  who  in 
the  early  ages  set  up  churches  within  the 
church,  but  who,  through  the  common  hatred 
against  them  of  both  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  had  sunk  into  such  barbarism, 
ignorance,  and  superstition  as  to  lose  nearly 
altogether  the  reputation  and  the  rights  of 
Christians.  The  Sabians,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Orientals,  or  the  Mendai  Ijahi,  i.  e. 
Disciples  of  St.  John,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, or  the  Christians  of  St.  John  as  they 
are  called  by  Europeans,  though  they  per- 
haps have  some  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Christ,  seem  to  be  a  Jewish  sect  and  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Hemerobaptists 
mentioned  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 
At  least  that  John  whom  they  call  the 
founder  of  their  sect  was  altogether  unlike 
John  the  Baptist,  and  bore  a  far  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  John  whom  the  ancients 
represented  as  the  father  of  the  Jew  Mi 
Hemerobaptists.8     They  live  in  Persia  an  1 


u   attended   the   council   of  Trent.     The  nrxt 
successor  was   Ahathalla  ;  and  after  him  v. 
Denha  who  was  obliged'to  quit  Caramit. 

5  See  Asseman's  Bibliotkeca  Orient.  Fatiama,  tern,  i. 

and  torn.  ii.  p   M6. 

6  A  <■  borian  patriarch  •  is  given  by 
Asseman,  Bibliatheca  Orient.  Fatiemma,  torn.  Hi, 

p.  till,  Arc    which    he    corrected,    in    torn    iii.   par.  ii.  p. 
cml.     Add  !  \rist«inus,  torn.  ii.  p. 

I 'ITS.  fee. 

7  Of  these.  La  Croz.>  |  ressly  in  his  Hittoire 
tli/  Chrittiant                         with  which  should  l 
pared  Asseman          1   »    ■■•  tern    iii.  par.  ii.  cap.  i\.  p. 

CCOCxiii.  <• 

•    what    I    have    writt ■■:!    OB    this   suhject    in    my 
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Arabia,  especially  at  Bassora,  and  regard 
religion  as  consisting  principally  in  fre- 
quent solemn  ablutions  of  the  body,  which 
their  priests  administer  with  certain  cere- 
monies.1 

18.  The  Jasidians,  Jasidasan?,  or  Jezdse- 
ans,  of  whom  many  uncertain  accounts  are 
extant,  are  a  vagrant  branch  or  tribe  of  the 
fierce  and  uncultivated  nation  of  the  Kurds 
who  inhabit  the  province  of  Persia  called 
Kurdistan.  They  roam  among  the  Gordian 
mountains  and  the  desert  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  divided  into  the  black  and  the 
white  Jezdreans.  The  former  are  the  priests 
and  the  rulers  of  the  sect  and  always  dress 
in  black;  the  latter  are  the  common  people 
whose  dress  is  white.  They  have  a  singular 
religion  and  one  not  yet  sufficiently  explored; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  compound  of  Chris- 
tian principles  with  numerous  fictions  ori- 
ginating from  other  sources.  They  are 
especially  distinguished  from  other  classes 
of  corrupted  Christians  by  their  sentiments 
concerning  the  evil  spirit,  whom  they  call 
Karubin  or  Cherubin,  that  is,  one  of  the 
greater  ministers  of  God;  and  if  they  do  not 
actually  worship  him,  they  at  least  treat 
him  with  respect,  neither  offering  him  any 
insult  or  contumely  themselves  nor  suffer- 
ing others  to  do  it.  In  this  matter  they 
<ro  so  far  that  no  tortures  will  induce  them 


Commentaries,  De  Rebus  Christian,  ante  Constantinum 
Mag.  p.  43,  &c.  [In  Vidal's  translation  of  Mosheim's 
Commentaries,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  77,  &c. —  R. 

i  See  the  treatise  of  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  a  Carmelite  who 
resided  long  among  these  Mendaeans,  entitled:  Karratio 
Originis,  rituumet  errorum  Christianorum  S.  Joliannis: 
cut  adjungitur  Discursus  per  modum  Dialogi,  in  quo 
confutantur  xxxiv.  Errores  ejusdem  Natio?iis,  Rome, 
1652,  8vo;  Ksempfer's  Amcenitates  Exotica*,  fascic.  ii. 
relat.  xi.  p.  435,  &c.  ;  Sale's  Introduction  to  his  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Koran,  p.  15  ;  Assemann's  Biblioih. 
Oriental,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  609  ;  Thevenot's  Voyages, 
tome  iv.  p.  584,  &c  ;  Herbelot's  Bibliotheque  Orientate, 
p.  725.  Bayer  composed  a  particular  treatise  concern- 
ing the  Menda?ans,  filled  with  much  excellent  matter ; 
but  when  he  was  about  to  commit  it  to  me  for  publi- 
cation, he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death.  It  was  Bayer's 
opinion  (as  appears  from  the  Thesaurus  Epistolicus 
Crozianus,  torn.  i.  p.  21),  that  they  were  a  branch  from 
the  ancient  Manichseans  ;  which  opinion  was  also  ap- 
proved by  La  Croze.  See  his  Thesaurus  Epistol.  torn.  iii. 
p.  31,  52.  But  there  is  nothing  in  their  opinions  or  cus- 
toms which  savours  of  Manichieism.  Hence  other  learned 
men,  (to  whose  opinion  the  celebrated  Fourmont  a  few 
years  ago  acceded,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Mcmoires 
de  l'  Acad,  des  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  tome  xviii. 
p.  23,  &c)  suppose  them  descended  from  the  ancient 
worshippers  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  especially  of  the 
stars,  whom  the  Arabs  call  Sabii  or  Sabi  and  Sabiin. 
But,  except  the  name  which  the  Mohammedans  are 
wont  to  give  them,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  support 
this  opinion.  The  Mendaeans  themselves  say  that 
they  are  Jews,  and  profess  to  have  been  removed  from 
l'alestine  to  the  places  which  they  now  inhabit.  This 
sect  has  some  sacred  books  which  are  very  ancient ; 
among  others,  what  they  call  The  Book  of  Adam,  and 
a  book  written  by  John  the  founder  of  their  sect,  and 
some  others.  As  these  books  were  introduced  a  few 
years  since  into  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  it 
may  be  expected  that  from  them  in  due  time  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  people  will  be  obtained. —  Mur. 


to  express  detestation  of  the  evil  spirit;  and 
if  they  hear  any  other  person  curse  him, 
they  will  kill  him  if  they  can.2 

19.  The  Duruzi,  Dursi,  Druzi  [or  Dru- 
ses], for  their  name  is  written  variously, 
are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people  inhabiting 
a  large  part  of  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  They  represent  themselves  (how 
justly  is  uncertain)  to  be  descended  from 
those  Franks  who  waged  war  in  the  eleventh 


2  See  Hyde's  Hisloria  Relig.  Veterum  Persar.  in  the 
Appendix,  p.  549  ;  Otter,  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en 
Perse,  tome  i.  p.  121  ;  tome  ii.  p.  249,  &c.  To  impart 
a  better  knowledge  of  religion  to  this  people,  journeys 
were  made  with  great  peril  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  celebrated  and  learned  Jesuit,  Michael  Nau 
(D'Arvieux,  Memoires  ou  Voyages,  tome  vi.  p.  362.  377  : 
and  after  him  by  another  Jesuit,  Monierius  (  Mtmoiret 
des  Missions  des  Jencites,  tome  iii.  p.  291);  but  how 
these  travellers  were  received  and  what  they  accom- 
plished does  not  appear.  Rhenferd  considered  the 
Jezdaeans  as  the  offspring  of  the  ancient  Sethiaus  (see 
Cuper's  Epistles,  published  by  Bayer,  p.  130),  but  in  my 
opinion  as  groundlessly  as  those  who  judge  them  to  be 
Manichseans,  a  supposition  which  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  their  opinion  concerning  the  evil  spirit.  The  name 
of  this  sect  Beausobre  among  others  derives  from  the 
name  Jesus.  See  his  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  tome  ii. 
p.  613.  I  should  conjecture  that  it  is  derived  rather 
from  the  word  Jazid  or  Jezdan,  which  in  Persian  sig- 
nifies the  good  God,  to  whom  is  opposed  Ahriman  or 
the  evil  deity  (see  Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate, 
p.  484,  &c.  ;  Cherefeddin  Aly,  Histoire  de  Timurlcc, 
tome  iii.  p.  81,  &c.) ;  so  that  Jazida?ans  denotes  wor- 
shippers of  the  good  or  true  God.  Yet  they  may  have 
derived  their  appellation  from  the  celebrated  city  Jezd, 
of  which  Otter  treats.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse, 
tome  i-  p.  283,  Sec.  [Jowett,  in  his  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  Sec  ed.  Boston,  1826,  p.  55,  &c.  gives  us  from 
Niebuhr  the  following  account  of  this  people,  whom 
he  met  with  inhabiting  a  whole  village  near  Mosul : 
"  They  are  called  Yesidiens  and  also  Dauasin,  but  as 
the  Turks  do  not  allow  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion 
in  their  country,  except  to  those  who  possess  sacred 
books  (as  the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Jews), 
the  Yesediens  are  obliged  to  keep  the  principles  of  their 
religion  extremely  secret.  They  therefore  pass  them- 
selves off  for  Mohammedans,  Christians,  or  Jews,  fol- 
lowing the  party  of  whatever  person  makes  inquiry 
into  their  religion.  They  speak  with  veneration  of  the 
Koran,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Psalms; 
and  when  convicted  of  being  Yesidiens,  they  will  then 
maintain  that  they  are  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Son- 
nites.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  learn  any- 
thing certain  on  the  subject.  Some  charge  them  with 
adoring  the  devil  under  the  name  of  Tscillebi,  that  is 
to  say,  Lord.  Others  say  that  they  exhibit  a  marked 
veneration  for  the  sun  and  for  fire,  that  they  are  down- 
right pagans,  and  that  they  have  horrible  ceremonies. 
I  have  been  assured  that  the  Dauasins  do  not  invoke 
the  devil ;  but  that  they  adore  God  only,  as  the  creator 
and  benefactor  of  all  men.  They  cannot  however  bear 
to  speak  of  Satan,  nor  even  to  hear  his  name  mentioned. 
When  the  Yesidiens  come  to  Mosul,  they  are  not  ap- 
prehended by  the  magistrate,  although  known.  1  '  r 
the  people  often  endeavour  to  trick  them ;  for  when 
these  poor  Yesidiens  come  to  sell  their  eggs  or  butter, 
the  purchasers  contrive  first  to  get  their  articles  into 
their  possession,  and  then  begin  uttering  a  thousand 
foolish  expressions  against  Satan  with  a  view  to  lower 
the  price  ;  upon  which  the  Yesidiens  are  content  to 
leave  their  goods  at  a  loss,  rather  than  be  witnesses  of 
such  contemptuous  language  about  the  devil.  The 
Yesidiens  practise  circumcision  like  the  Mohamme- 
dans."— Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arable,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  280. 
From  this  account,  it  appears  that  the  Jezdaans  are 
not  that  roaming,  savage  race  Mosheim  supposed ;  but 
that  they  are  a  plain,  frugal,  conscientious  people,  who 
are  afraid  to  avow  their  religious  sentiments,  because 
they  have  no  sacred  books  which  would  entitle  them 
to  toleration  under  the  Turkish  government. — Mur. 
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century  with  the  Mohammedans.1  As  they 
cautiously  conceal  their  religious  creed,  it  is 
very  dubious  what  their  faith  and  worship 
are.  Yet  there  are  vestiges  of  Christianity 
sufficiently  manifest  in  their  customs  and 
opinions.  Learned  men  have  suspected  that 
the  Druses,  as  well  as  the  Kurds  who  inhabit 
Persia,  formerly  held  and  perhaps  still  hold 
the  doctrines  of  the  Manichaeans.2  The 
Chamsi  or  Solares  inhabit  a  certain  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Samsacans  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius.3  There  are  many 
other  semi-Christian  sects  in  the  East;4 
and  whoever  will  accurately  trace  them  out 
and  introduce  their  sacred  books  into  Eu- 
rope, will  doubtless  receive  the  grateful 
thanks  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Chris- 
tian antiquities;  for  the  various  accounts 
we  have  of  them  at  present  are  contradic- 
tory and  cannot  be  depended  on. 

20.  Among  most  of  these  sects  [of  Ori- 
ental Christians],  the  missionaries  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  have  with  great  labour  and 
expense  established  societies,  which  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin 
pontiff.  Among  the  Greeks,  both  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  Turks  and  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  Venetians,  to  the  Roman 
[German]  emperor,  and  to  other  Christian 
princes,  there  are  as  is  generally  known  here 
and  there  Greeks  who  belong  to  the  Romish 
church,  and  whose  bishops  and  priests  are 
approved  at  Rome.  For  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving and  enlarging  these  societies,  a  col- 
lege is  established  at  Rome,  in  which  Greek 
youth  who  appear  to  possess  genius  and  a 
disposition  to  study  are  supported  and  in- 
structed in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and 
are  especially  taught  to  reverence  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  the 
most  respectable  men,  even  among  the 
friends  of  the  Romish  court,  do  not  deny 
that  these  Greeks  who  are  united  with  the 


1  See  the  Lett  res  EcUfiantet  et  Curieuset,  tome  i.  p. 
Lyons,  1819,  iro.—Mur. 
Adrian's  Narrative  concerning  the  Druses,  in 
Lucas'  Voyage  en  Gri  Mirteure,  tome  ii.  p. 

;  Hyd  Hittori  /  Ra  /  rionis  I  <  U  r  l'<  i 
p.  491,  584;  Rycaut'i  //•  I  m  de  F Empire  Otl 
tome  i.  p.  IIS,  \e.  [Modern  researches,  particularly 
bj  Charoin,  DeSacy,  and  Burkhardt,  clearly  show  that 
I  ■  -  are  with  no  propriety  reckoned  among 
Christian  sects.  They  are  apostate  .Mohammedans, 
followers  of  the  false  prophet  IlaUrm.  who  pretended 
to  bo  an  incarnate  deity.     He  was  bora  at  Cairo  a.d. 

-n  in  Egypt    v  i     996,  and  was  I 

nated  In  1020.  His  Charter  or  commands  to  his  fol- 
lowers, together  with  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
are  publish  1  bj  De  Baoy  In  bis  Chrestomathie  Arabe, 
tome  ii.  p.  334,  he.  Bee  ■  full  account  of  them  In  Jow- 
ett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p,  32,  &c.  76.— Afar. 
'  Hyde,  Hittoria  Htiig.  I  irum,  p.  566,  &c< 

i  The  Jesuit  Dinsse    Ltttret  Edif.  ti  Curie* 
Minion*  Eti  I  unci.  p.  63    relates  that  in  the 

mountains  which  separate  Persia  (roan  India,  there 
r  isldet  a  sect  of  Christians  who  brand  rhami  ires  witli 
the  figure  of  a  cross,  impreased  ■  ith  a  hot  iron. 


Latins,  if  compared  with  those  who  hold 
the  Latin  name  in  abhorrence,  are  few  and 
poor  and  in  a  wretched  condition ;  and  that 
among  them  are  persons  of  Grecian  faith, 
who  whenever  opportunity  is  presented 
repay  to  the  Latins  the  greatest  kindnesses 
with  the  greatest  injuries.  They  also  tell 
us  that  the  Greeks  who  are  educated  with 
great  care  at  Rome,  by  witnessing  the  faults 
of  the  Latins,  often  become  the  most  un- 
grateful of  all,  and  most  strenuously  oppose 
the  advancement  of  the  Latin  interests 
among  their  countrymen.5 

21.  For  uniting  or  rather  subjecting  to 
the  Romish  church  the  Russian,  which  is 
the  noblest  portion  of  the  Greek  church, 
there  have  been  frequent  deliberations  at 
Rome,  but  without  success.  In  this  [six- 
teenth] century,  John  Basilides,  grand-duke 
of  the  Russians,  in  the  year  1580  sent  an 
embassy  to  Gregory  XIII.  by  which  he 
seemed  to  exhort  the  pontiff  to  resume  and 
to  accomplish  this  business.  The  next  year 
therefore,  Anthony  Possevin,  a  learned  and 
sagacious  Jesuit,  was  despatched  to  Mus- 
covy. But  although  he  spared  no  pains  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  embassy,  yet 
he  found  himself  unable  to  effect  it;  nor 
did  the  Russian  ambassadors  who  a  little 
after  were  sent  to  Rome  present  anything 
to  the  pontiff  but  vague  and  inefficient  pro- 
mises.0 Indeed  the  result  showed  that 
Basilides  aimed  only  to  secure  by  flatteries 
the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed better  in  his  unfortunate  war  with  the 
Poles.  But  the  arguments  of  Possevin  and 
others  had  so  much  effect  upon  the  Rus- 
sians who  inhabit  Poland,  that  some  of  them 
in  the  convention  of  Bresty,  a.d.  1596, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Latins. 
These  were  subsequently  called  the  Lnited 
Greeks,  while  the  other  party,  who  still 
adhered  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
were  called  the  L'nunited.7  Moreover  at 
Kiow,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  has  been  a  society  of  Russians  subject 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  which  has  had 
its  own  metropolitans  or  bishops  distinct 
from  the  Russian  bishops  of  Kiow.8 


'•'  Here  may  be  consulted,  besides  others.  Cerri's  Etat 
Fran  "/  de  VEglise  Romaine,  p.  B2,  fee.  where,  anions 
other  things  it  is  said — "  They  become  the  most  \  talent 
enemies  of  the  Catholics  when  they  have  been  Instructed 
in  our  sciences,  and  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  our 
imperfections."    Other  testimonies  will  be   addnoed 

fter.    A  catalogue,  though  an  Imperfect  oi 
the  Greek  bishops  who  follow  the  Latin  riti 
in  Le  Qnien'i  Orient  CAritiianut,  torn.  iii.  p-  - 

riiii   cum    Moscorum    Duo, 

and  his  other  writings  relating  to  thi>  subject,  which 
are  annexed  to  bis  Motcooia,  p.  81,  ftc.  and  Dorlgny'i 

lirilu    I'm     Possevin,    livr.  \.  p,  .'!>!.. \c. 

lenrolscias,  Historic  I 

lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p,    |  Mur. 
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22.  Among  the  Monophysites  both  Asiatic 
and  African,  the  preachers  of  the  Romish 
religion  have  effected  little  which  deserves 
attention.  Among  the  Chaldean  or  Nesto- 
rian  Christians,  a  small  society  subject  to 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  collected  near  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century.  Its  pa- 
triarchs, all  of  whom  take  the  name  of 
Joseph,  reside  in  the  city  Amida,  which  is 
also  called  Caramit  and  Diarbeker.1  A 
part  of  the  Armenians,  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  embraced  the  Romish  religion ; 
and  over  them  the  pontiff  placed  an  arch- 
bishop in  1318,  who  was  a  Dominican  monk 
and  resided  at  Soldania,2  a  city  of  Ader- 
beitzan.  The  archiepiscopal  residence  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Naxivan,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Dominicans.3  The  company  of  Armenians 
resident  in  Poland  and  embracing  the 
Romish  doctrines  have  also  their  bishop 
who  resides  at  Lemberg.4  Some  of  the 
Theatin  and  Capuchin  monks  visited  the 
Georgians  and  Mingrelians ;  but  the  fero- 
city  and  ignorance  of  those  nations  opposed 
such  obstacles  to  the  counsels  and  admoni- 
tions of  the  missionaries,  that  their  labours 
were  attended  with  almost  no  success.5 

23.  The  pompous  accounts  of  their  suc- 
cess among  these  sects  given  by  the  Romish 
missionaries,  want  candour  and  truth.  For 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  all  they  did  in 
some  countries  was  merely  to  baptize  by 
stealth  certain  infants,  whom  their  parents 
committed  to  their  care  because  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  physicians;6  and  in  other 
countries  they  only  gathered  a  poor  miser- 
able company,  who  generally  forsook  them 
as  soon  as  their  money  was  gone,  and 
returned  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.7 
Likewise  here  and  there  a  prelate  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  other  nations  would  some- 


and  torn.  iii.  p.  1126;   Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Februar. 
p.  639,  &c. 

1  See  Asseman's  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  par. 
i.  p.  615,  &c;  Le  Q,uien,  ubi supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  1084,  Ike. 

2  Raynald's  Annal.  Eccl.  torn.  xv.  ad.  ann.  1318, 
sec.  iv. 

3  Le  Q,uien,  ubi  supra,  torn.  iii.  p.  1362  and  1403,  &c. 
Clemens  Galanus,  Conciliatio  Ecclesice  Armence  cum 
Ilomana,  torn.  i.  p.  527,  &c. 

4  Me  moires  des  Missions  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus,  tome 
iii.  p.  54,  &c. 

5  Cerri,  Etat  Present  de  V  Eglixe  Romaine,  p.  162,  &C. 

6  Cerri,  ubi  supra,  p.  164;  De  Chinon,  Halations 
Nouoelles  du  Levant,  part  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  174.  This 
Capuchin  monk  speaks  very  ingenuously  on  many 
subjects. 

7  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tome  i.  p.  186; 
tome  ii.  p.  53,  75,  206,  271,  349  ;  and  especially  tome  iii. 
p.  433,  &c.  of  the  last  edition  in  Holland,  4to.  For  in 
the  previous  editions  everything  dishonourable  to  the 
Romish  missions  among  the  Armenians,  the  Colchians, 
the  Iberians,  or  the  Persians,  was  omitted.  De  Chinon, 
Relation!  du  L<  rant,  part  ii.  p.  30.^,  &c.  where  he  treats 
of  the  Armenians;  Maillet,  Detcriptioi  d'Egypte,  tome 
ii.  p.  65,  Sec.  who  speaks  of  the  Copts. 


times  promise  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  even  repair  to  Rome  to  manifest 
his  submission;  but  these  were  actuated 
only  by  avarice  or  ambition.  And  on  a 
change  in  their  circumstances,  they  would 
at  once  relapse  or  deceive  the  Romans  with 
equivocal  professions.  Those  who,  like  the 
Nestorian  prelate  at  Amida,  continue  stead- 
fast in  their  profession  and  its  propagation, 
persevere  from  no  other  cause  than  the  un- 
interrupted liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  pontiffs  moreover  are  astonishingly 
indulgent  to  those  sons  whom  they  adopt 
from  among  the  Greeks  and  other  Oriental 
Christians.  For  they  not  only  suffer  them 
to  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
fathers,  rites  the  most  diverse  from  those 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  follow  customs 
abhorred  among  the  Latins,  but  they  do 
not  even  require  them  to  expunge  from 
their  public  books  those  doctrines  which  are 
peculiar  to  them  as  a  Christian  sect.8  At 
Rome,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  a 
Greek,  Armenian,  or  Copt,  is  esteemed  a 
good  member  of  the  Romish  church,  pro- 
vided he  will  acknowledge  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Romish  prelate  over  the 
whole  Chaistian  church. 

24.  The  entire  nation  of  the  Maronites, 
who  reside  principally  on  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  and  Antiiebanon,  came  under  the 
Roman  pontiff  from  the  period  of  the 
invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Latins.9  But 
as. they  did  this  on  the  condition  that  the 

8  Asseman  complains  here  and  there  in  his  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis  Vaticana,  that  not  even  the  books 
printed  at  Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians,  Jacob- 
ites, and  Armenians,  are  purged  of  the  errors  peculiar 
to  those  sects ;  and  he  contends  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  those  people  renounce  the  Romish  religion  after 
having  adopted  it.  Add  Simon's  Lettres  Choisies, 
tome  ii.  lettre  xxiii.  p.  156,  &c.  who  excuses  this  negli- 
gence or  imprudence  of  the  Romans. 

9  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  especially  those  who 
reside  at  Rome,  take  the  utmost  pains  to  prove  that  the 
Romish  religion  has  always  been  held  and  preserved  by 
their  nation  pure  and  uncontaminated  with  any  error. 
Besides  others,  Nairon  has  done  this  very  elaborately  in 
his  Dissertatio  de  Origine,  Nomine  ac  Religione  Mara- 
nitarum,  Rome,  1679,  8vo.  From  this  book,  and  from 
other  Maronite  authors,  De  la  Roque  composed  his  long 
and  well  written  essay,  Sur  I' Origine  des  Maronitcs  et 
Abrege  de  leur  Histoire,  which  is  printed  in  his  Voyage 
de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban,  tome  ii.  p.  28 — 128,  ed. 
Amsterd.  1723,  8vo.  But  the  most  learned  men  among 
the  Catholics  do  not  give  credit  to  this  statement,  but 
maintain  that  the  Maronitcs  are  the  offspring  of  tire 
Monophysites,  and  were  addicted  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Monothelites  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  they 
united  with  the  Latins.  See  Simon's  Histoire  Critique 
des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  chap.  xiii.  p.  146,  &c;  Renau- 
dot,  Historia  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinorum,  preface, 
p.  iii.  z.  and  the  history  itself,  p.  49,  and  many  other 
writers.  Asseman,  himself  a  Maronite,  advances  a  sort 
of  intermediate  opinion,  Eibliotheca  Orient.  Vaticana, 
torn.  i.  p.  496.  Le  Quien  leaves  the  question  dubious, 
Orient  Christianas,  torn.  iii.  p.  1,  &c.  where  he  treats 
professedly  of  the  Maronite  church,  and  of  its  prelates. 
In  my  opinion,  no  one  will  readily  put  confidence  in 
the  Maronitcs,  who  like  all  Syrians  are  vainglorious,  if 
he  considers  that  all  the  Maronite  nation  have  not  yet 
subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman  pontiff.     For  some 
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Latins  should  change  nothing  of  their 
ancient  rites,  customs,  and  opinions,  hence 
almost  nothing  Latin  can  be  found  among 
the  Maronites  except  their  attachment  to 
the  Romish  prelate. l  Moreover  this  friend- 
ship costs  the  pontiff  dear.  For  as  the 
Maronites  live  in  extreme  poverty  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
pontiff  has  to  relieve  their  poverty  with  his 
wealth,  that  their  prelate  and  leading  men 
may  have  the  means  of  appeasing  their 
cruel  masters,  supporting  their  priests,  and 


defraying  the  expenses  of  public  worship. 
Nor  is  the  expense  small  of  maintaining  the 
college  for  Maronites  established  at  Rome 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  which  Syrian  youth 
are  imbued  with  literature  and  with  love 
to  the  Romish  see.  The  Maronite  church 
is  governed  by  a  patriarch  residing  at 
Cannobin  on  Mount  Lebanon,  which  is  a 
convent  of  monks  of  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony. 
He  styles  himself  patriarch  of  Antioch  and 
always  takes  the  name  of  Peter,  to  whose 
see  he  claims  to  be  the  successor.2 


PART  II. 

HISTORY   OF   MODERN   CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    EVAKGELICAL   LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

I.  According  to  our  previous  method, 
we  have  described  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  church  which  assumes  the  name  of 
evangelical,  from  having  rescued  from  obli- 
vion the  Gospel,  or  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
procured  for  men  solely  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  when  smothered  in  superstition; 
and  which  does  not  reject  the  appellation 
of  Lutheran,  from  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
first  dissipated  the  clouds  which  obscured 
the  Gospel,  and  taught  his  followers  to 
place  no  reliance  on  themselves  or  on  glori- 
fied saints,  but  to  give  all  their  confidence 
to  Christ.  Its  commencement  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  time  when  Leo  X.  expelled 
Luther  and  his  adherents  from  the  Romish 
church  [a.d.  1520].  It  acquired  a  stable 
form  and  consistency  in  the  year  1530, 
when  the  public  confession  of  its  faith  was 
presented  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg.  And 
it  finally  obtained  the  rank  of  a  legitimate 
and  independent  community  in  Germany, 
and  was  entirely  freed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year  1552,  when 


of  this  nation  in  Syria  stand  aloof  from  communion 
with  the  Latins,  and  in  the  last  century  not  a  few  of 
them  in  Italy  itself  gave  the  court  of  Rome  no  little 
trouble.  Some  of  them  went  over  to  the  Waldenscs 
Inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont;  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  lis  hundred,  with  a  bi.-hop  and  many  priests, 
went  over  to  Corsica,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the:  re- 
public of  Genoa  against  the  violence  of  the  Inquisition. 
See  Oeni,  F.tat  l'rrsn.t  d,  I'  !  u,lis,:  /udihiinc,  p.  121, 
122.  I  Unow  not  what  could  have  excited  these  Maron- 
ites tO  make  such  opposition  to  the  Itouian  pontiff,  if 
thoy  did  not  distent  at  all  from  hifl  doctrines  and 
.;   for  the  KoiniMi  church  allows  tin  hi   freely  to 

follow  the  ritei  .mil  customs  and  Institutions  of  their 
fathers.     Bee  tin  Thmmtrut  Epistol,  Crosianus,  tout.  1. 

p.  11.  &&  [and  p.  j.>',,  above.     Htur. 

1    Here  consult  especially  the  Note,  which  Simon  has 

annexed  to  hi-   Trend)  translation  of  the  V*oj 
Jerome  Dandtnii  an  Italian  Jesuit)  to  Mount  Lebanon, 
written  in  Italian,  Pari*.  1685,  l2mo     Bee  .d  o  Elenau- 
dot.  Hittoria  Patriarchar.  Aleaandrinor.  p.  A4  . 


Maurice  of  Saxony  formed  the  religious 
pacification  with  Charles  V.  at  Passau. 

2.  According  to  the  opinion  of  this  church, 
the  entire  rule  for  a  sound  faith  and  for  a 
holy  life  is  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
inspired  books ;  and  it  accordingly  believes 
that  these  books  are  so  plain  and  so  easy 
to  be  understood  in  respect  to  the  way  of 
salvation,  that  every  man  who  possesses 
common  sense  and  understands  their  lan- 
guage can  ascertain  their  meaning  without 
an  interpreter.  This  church  has  indeed 
certain  books  usually  called  symbolical,  in 
which  the  principal  truths  of  religion  are 
collected  together  and  perspicuously  stated ; 
but  these  books  derive  all  their  authority 
from  the  sacred  volume,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  exhibit;  nor  may  theologians 
expound  them  differently  from  what  the 
divine  oracles  will  permit.  The  first  of 
these  [symbolical]  books  is  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  with  the  Apology.  Then  follow 
what  are  called  the  Articles  of  Smalcald ; 
and  next  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  the 
larger  for  adults  and  persons  more  advanced 
in  knowledge,  and  the  shorter  intended  for 
children.  To  these,  very  many  add  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  which  however  some 
do  not  receive,  yet  without  any  interruption 


2  See  Petitqueux,  Voyage  a  Cannobin  duns  k>  Mont 
Liban,  in  the  Noveanx  Memoirts  des  Missions  de  la 
Compairnie  du  Jesus,  tome  iv.  222,  and  tome  viii.  p. 
355;  La  Roque,  J'oyage  de  Syrir,  tome  ii.  p.  10; 
D'Arvieux,  Memoins  OU  J'oyaises,  tome  ii.  p.  \\<.  \c. 
and  others.  [See  Jowett's  Christian  Htsearclu  i  in 
Syria,  8tQ.  p.  lo,  &c. —  Mur.  [On  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  these  Eastern  churches  an! 
the  fullest  and  most  recent  information  may  he  found 
in    Wiggers'    Kirchltrhr    Slatistik  odir    Darsttllniig  d. 

Christ.    Kirch*  nach    ihrem  ■  u   a. 

innertn  Ztutande,  Barnb.  1842*49,9  vol».  with 

tinuation  to  1846,  in  the  Theohg.  Studit  n  mid  Kritiki  n. 

No.  1  for  isls,  p.  )!>.'>,  See.     The  En 

find  important  information  on  the  ■  mi,-  topics  in  W  i  li- 
zard's Review  of  the  Latest  Evmttand  Preterit  St, it,  ,,f 

th<>  C/iurrh   QJ   Chritt,   I. cud.    lsl>.   l-'nio.  and    :n 

<■  ntlv  in  the  Appendix  to  these*  oud  roinme  of  Wllson'i 

.,   I '.din.    I  Ii. 
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of  harmony ;  because  the  few  things  on 
account  of  which  it  is  disapproved  are  of 
minor  consequence,  and  neither  add  any- 
thing to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  nor 
detract  from  them.1 

3.  Concerning  ceremonies  and  forms  of 
public  worship,  there  was  at  first  some 
dissension  in  different  places.  For  some 
wished  to  retain  more  and  others  fewer  of 
the  immense  multitude  of  the  ancient  rites 
and  usages.  The  latter  after  the  example 
of  the  Swiss  thought  that  everything  should 
give  way  to  the  ancient  Christian  simplicity 
and  gravity  in  religion;  the  former  sup- 
posed that  some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  weakness  and  inveterate  habits  of 
the  people.  But  as  all  were  agreed  that 
ceremonies  depend  on  human  authority,  and 
that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  existence  of 
diversity  as  to  rites  in  the  churches  and 
countries  professing  the  same  religion,  this 
controversy  could  not  long  continue.  All 
usages  and  regulations  both  public  and 
private,  which  bore  manifest  marks  of  error 
and  superstition,  were  everywhere  rejected ; 
and  it  was  wisely  provided  that  the  benefits 
of  public  worship  should  not  be  subverted 
by  the  multitude  of  ceremonies.  In  other 
respects  every  church  was  at  liberty  to 
retain  so  many  of  the  ancient  usages  and 
rites  as  were  not  dangerous,  as  a  regard  to 
places,  the  laws,  the  character,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  seemed  to  re- 
quire. And  hence  down  to  our  time,  the 
Lutheran  churches  differ  much  in  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  their  public  rites ;  which, 
so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  them,  is 
is  rather  good  evidence  of  their  wisdom 
and  moderation.2 

4.  In  the  Lutheran  church  the  civil  sove- 
reigns possess  the  supreme  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  This  power  is  secured  to 
them  in  part  by  the  very  nature  of  the  civil 
government ;  and  in  part,  I  conceive,  it  is 
surrendered  to  them  by  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  churches.  Yet  the  ancient  rights  of 
Christian  communities  are  not  whollv  sub- 


1  On  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church 
and  the  expounders  of  them,  Kbcher  treats  expressly, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Symbolical,  p.  114,  fro.  [See 
also  Walch's  Introductio  Historica  ct  Theob><iica  hi 
Libros  Symbolicos  Eccletia  Lut Iterance,  Jena,  1 732,  4to, 
p.  1008. — Mur.  [There  have  been  numerous  editions  of 
these  books  by  Feuerlinn,  Tittmann,  and  others.  Among 
the  fullest  and  latest  may  be  mentioned  Hase.  Libri 
Symbolici  Eccles.  Evartg.  Lips.  1827,  with  ample  Prole- 
gomena. It  contains  the  three  ancient  creeds,  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  Apology  for  it ;  the 
Articles  of  Smalcald,  the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms 
of  Luther,  the  form  of  Concord,  and  the  Articles  of 
Visitation  of  1592.  The  most  recent  edition  is  by 
Francke,  entitled,  Libri  Symbolici  Ecc.  Lutlur.  cum 
Appeiidice  (iuinquepartita,  Leip.  1847. —  A". 

*  See  Meisner,  I)e  Legibus,  lib.  iv.  art.  iv.  quocst.  iv. 
p.  6G2 — GGG ;  Scherzer's  Breviarium  Iliilsemann  Enu- 
cleatum,  p.  1313—1321. 


verted  and  destroyed ;  but  in  some  places 
more,  in  others  fewer,  in  all  some  traces  of 
them  remain.  Besides,  the  civil  sovereigns 
are  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  religion  they  profess  from  vio- 
lating or  changing  at  their  own  pleasure  the 
system  of  religion  or  anything  essential  to 
it,  or  from  legislatively  imposing  such  creeds 
and  rules  of  life  upon  the  citizens  as  they 
may  see  fit.  The  boards  which  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereigns  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  church,  and  direct  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  are  composed  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical jurists,  and  bear  the  ancient  name  of 
Consistories.  The  internal  regulation  of 
the  church  is  in  form  intermediate  between 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tems, except  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
where  the  ancient  form  of  the  church,  with 
its  offensive  parts  lopped  off,  is  retained. 
For  while  the  Lutherans  are  persuaded  that 
by  divine  right  there  is  no  difference  of 
rank  and  prerogatives  among  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  yet  they  suppose  it  to  be 
useful,  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  union,  that  some  ministers  should 
hold  a  rank  and  possess  powers  superior  to 
others.  But  in  establishing  this  difference 
among  their  ministers,  some  states  are 
governed  more  and  others  less  by  a  regard 
to  the  ancient  polity  of  the  church.  For 
that  which  is  determined  by  no  divine  law 
may  be  ordered  variously,  without  any 
breach  of  harmony  and  fraternal  inter- 
course. 

5.  Each  country  has  its  own  liturgy  or 
form  of  worship,  in  accordance  with  which 
everything  pertaining  to  the  public  religious 
exercises  and  worship  must  be  ordered  and 
performed.  These  liturgies  are  frequently 
enlarged,  amended,  and  explained,  as  cir- 
cumstances and  occasions  demand,  by  the 
decrees  and  statutes  of  the  sovereigns. 
Among  them  all,  there  is  no  diversity  in 
regard  to  things  of  anv  considerable  mag- 
nitude  or  importance;  but  in  regard  to 
things  remote  from  the  essentials  of  religion 
or  from  the  rules  of  faith  and  practice  pre- 
scribed in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  there  is 
much  diversity.  Frequent  meetings  for  the 
worship  of  God  are  everywhere  held.  The 
services  in  them  consist  of  sermons,  by 
which  the  ministers  instruct  the  people  and 
excite  them  to  piety,  the  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  prayers  and  hymns  addressed 
to  the  Deitv,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  young  are  not  only  re- 
quired to  be  taught  carefully  the  first 
principles  of  religion  in  the  schools,  but  are 
publicly  trained  and  advanced  in  knowledge 
by  the  catechetical  labours  of  the  ministers. 
And  hence  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  little 
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books  commonly  called  Catechisms  are 
drawn  up  by  public  authority,  in  which  the 
chief  points  of  religious  faith  and  practice 
are  explained  by  questions  and  answers. 
These  the  schoolmasters  and  the  ministers 
follow  as  guides  in  their  instructions.  But 
as  Luther  left  an  excellent  little  book  of 
this  sort,  in  which  the  first  elements  of 
religion  and  morality  are  nervously  and 
lucidly  expressed,  the  instruction  of  young 
children  throughout  the  church,  very  pro- 
parlv  commences  with  this;  and  the  pro- 
vincial catechisms  are  merely  expositions 
and  amplifications  of  Luther's  shorter  cate- 
chism, which  is  one  of  our  symbolical 
books. 

6.  As  to  holy  days,  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  day  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Lutheran  church 
celebrates  all  the  days  which  the  piety  of 
former  ages  consecrated  to  those  distin- 
guished events  on  which  depends  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion.  And 
that  it  might  not  offend  the  weak,  it  has 
retained  some  of  those  festivals  which 
superstition  rather  than  religion  appears  to 
have  created.  Some  communities  likewise 
observe  religiously  the  days  anciently  de- 
voted to  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
to  the  Apostles.  The  ancient  regulation 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ear- 
liest age  of  the  church,  of  excluding  the 
ungodly  from  the  communion,  the  Lutheran 
church  at  first  endeavoured  to  purify  from 
abuses  and  corruptions  and  to  restore  to  its 
primitive  purity.  And  in  this  [sixteenth] 
century  no  one  opposed  the  wise  and  tem- 
perate use  of  this  power  by  the  ministers  of 
our  church.  But  in  process  of  time  it 
gradually  became  so  little  used,  that  at  the 
present  day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  in  most 
places  can  be  discovered.  This  change  is 
to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fault  of  the 
ministers,  some  of  whom  have  not  unfre- 
(piently  perverted  an  institution  in  itself 
most  useful  to  the  gratification  of  their  own 
resentments,  while  others  either  from 
ranee  or  indiscretion  have  erred  in  the 
application  of  it ;  in  part  also  to  the  coun- 
jeu  of  certain  individuals,  who  conceived 
that  for  ministers  to  have  the  power  of 
excluding  offenders  from  church  commu- 
nion, was  injurious  to  the  in'  f  the 
state  and  to  the  authority  of  the  mi  ti- 
trates; and  Lastly,  in  part  to  the  innate 
propensity  of  mankind  to  rained 
tint  op  >n  v. ' 
1,  It  i-  no'                thai  the 


1  Such,  for  •  \  in,;.!  .  are  the  natti Itj 
tion,  aii'l  a  cenal 
t'i    ii..iy  spirit  upon  t  -  on  tin    (J 

>/  ■ 


morals  of  the  Lutherans  should  have  becomo 
corrupted,  and  that  a  multitude  of  persons 
living  in  open  transgressions  should  every- 
where lift  up  their  heads. 

7.  The  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in 
the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  church,  since 
the  full  establishment  of  its  liberties  and 
independence,  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  Its  growth  and  increase  have  been 
already  stated;  nor  could  it  easily,  after 
what  is  called  the  religious  peace,  go  on  to 
enlarge  its  borders.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  Gebhard,  count  of  Truchsess 
and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  disposed 
to  unite  with  this  [or  rather  with  the 
Reformed]  church ;  and  having  married, 
he  attempted  the  religious  reformation  of 
his  territories.  But  he  failed  in  his  great 
design,  which  was  repugnant  to  the  famous 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation  among  the  arti- 
cles of  the  religious  peace  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  electoral  dignity  and 
his  archbishopric.2  Neither  on  the  other 
hand  could  its  enemies  greatly  disturb  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  Yet 
it  was  apparent  from  various  indications, 
that  a  new  war  upon  them  was  secretly 
plotted,  and  that  the  principal  object  aimed 
at  was  to  annul  the  peace  of  Passau  con- 
firmed at  Augsburgr,  and  to  cause  the 
Protestants  to  be  declared  public  enemies. 
Among  others,  Francis  Burckhard  suffi- 
ciently manifested  such  a  disposition  in 
his  celebrated  work  De  Autonomia,  written 


2  See  Kbhler's  Diss,  de  Gebhardo  Truchtesrio,  and 
the  authors  he  cites.  Add  Ludewig's  Reliqiue  Manu- 
scriptor.  torn.  v.  p.  3«3,  &c.  Untchuldige  Nachr 
a.u.  1 7 IS,  p.  484.  [Gebhard  was  of  Truchsess  in 
Waldburg.  After  his  change  of  faith  he  married, 
privately  at  first,  Agnes,  countess  of  Mansfield  ;  and 
lie  allowed  the  Protestants  the  free  use  of  their  reli- 
gion, yet  with  the  proviso  that  the  rights  of  the  archiepls- 
copal  see  should  remain  inviolate.  But  the  chapter  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Frederick  of  Sachscnlauenburg, 
refused  obedience  to  him  in  the  year  1383;  and 
were  supported  in  their  disobedience  by  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gebhard  obtained  the  promise  of 
assistance  from  the  Protest  Med  at  Heilbron 

and  Worms:  yet  only  the  elector  palatine,  John  Casi- 
mir,  fulfilled  the  promise.  For  Gebhard  was  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  and  the  contention  between  the 
Reformed  and  the  Lutherans  was  then  carried  to  a 
threat  height,  otherwise  probably  this  would 

have  had  a  very  different  termination.  The  chapter 
applied  to  pope   Gregory    XIII.  ar.l  having    obtained 

position  of  their    archbishop,   made  choice    of 
prince   Ernest  of   Bavaria,   who   was  already   bishop 
•  n,   Bild(  iheim,  and    I.i  arch- 

indeed  sought  to  support  himself.     But  Augus- 
Refonned  too  ' 
and  needed  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  oourt  in  the 
of  the  i  :  inheritance  ton  much,  to  1"'  <■ 

to  aid  the  archbishop;  and  John  Caaimir,  who  was 

aed   with   the   ben   of  the  empire,  dared  no! 
laad  out  all  I  f  being  abandon*  d  bj 

tin  nil,  soming  ■  i 

niafa  and  Bavarian  army.     Gebhar  I 

mpt  lied, 
. 

.  tory  of  the  ar<  bbUhopric,  and  he  « I  i  *  d  I 

ld.  1801.  Schl.       Bee  :>!->•   '■ 

rol.  Hi  p.  ~r>.  and  115,  \c— 11. 
I    i 
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in  1586  ;  and  also  John  Pistorius  in  bis 
Reasons  by  which  James  marquis  of 
Baden  professed  to  be  influenced  in  aban- 
doning the  Lutheran  party. l  These  writers 
and  others  of  the  like  character  commonly 
assail  the  religious  peace  as  being  an  ini- 
quitous and  unjust  thing,  because  extorted 
by  force  and  arms,  and  made  without  the 
knowledge  and  against  the  pleasure  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  therefore  null  and 
void  ;  they  also  attempted  to  demonstrate, 
from  the  falsification  or  change  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  of  which  they  say 
Melancthon  was  the  father,  that  the  Pro- 
testants have  forfeited  the  rights  conferred 
on  them  by  that  peace.  The  latter  of 
these  charges  gave  occasion  in  this  century 
and  the  following  to  many  books  and  dis- 
cussions, by  which  our  theologians  placed 
it  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  Confession 
had  been  kept  inviolate  and  entire,  and 
that  the  Lutherans  had  not  swerved  from  it 
in  the  least.2  But  oone  ilk  more  severely 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  papists  against 
the  new  religion  (as  they  call  that  of  the 
Lutherans)  than  those  followers  of  this 
system  who  lived  in  countries  subject  to 
princes  adhering  to  the  Romish  religion  ; 
and  especially  the  Lutherans  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  who  at  the  close  of  this 
century  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  reli- 
gious liberties.3 

8.  While  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  were  thus  plotting  the  destruction 
of  the  Lutherans  by  force  and  stratagems, 
the  latter  omitted  nothing  which  might 
contribute  in  any  way  to  strengthen  and 
establish  their  own  church.     Their  recent 


1  See  Salig's  Geschichte  der  Augsburgischen  Confes- 
sion, vol.  i.  book  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  767. 

2  Here  Salig  especially  may  be  consulted,  ubi  supra, 
vol.  i.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Melancthon  did  alter 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  some  places.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  the  year  1555  he  introduced  into  the 
Saxon  churches,  in  which  his  influence  at  the  time 
was  very  great,  a  form  of  the  Confession  very  different 
from  its  original  one.  But  the  Lutheran  church  [in 
general]  never  approved  this  rashness  or  imprudence 
of  Melancthon  ;  nor  was  his  altered  Confession  ever 
admitted  to  a  place  among  the  symbolical  books.  [Me- 
lancthon doubtless  looked  upon  the  Confession  as  his 
own  production,  which  he  had  a  right  to  correct  and 
improve  ;  and  he  altered  in  particular  the  tenth  article 
which  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  a  love  of  peace 
and  an  honest  desire  to  bring  the  Protestants  into  a 
closer  union  with  each  other,  so  that  they  might 
oppose  their  common  enemies  with  their  united 
strength.  But  his  good  designs  were  followed  by  bad 
consequences. —  Sch  I. 

3  See  Raupach's  Emmgelischea  Oesterreieh,  vol.  i. 
p.  152,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  &c.  [This  was  attributed 
especially  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  found 
ready  access  to  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  courts. 
At  Vienna,  Peter  Canisius  rendered  himself  very  con- 
spicuous ;  and  on  account  of  his  great  pains  to  hunt 
out  heretics  and  drive  them  to  the  fold  of  the  church, 
the  Austrian  Protestants  called  him  the  Austrian 
Hound  ;  but  those  of  his  own  community  called  him 
the  Second  Apostle  of  the  Germatt.  See  Vtrswh 
finer  neuen  Geschichte  des  Jesuiterordcns,  vol.  i.  p. 
372,  407,  4G8,  and  vol.  ii.  in  various  places.— Schl. 


calamities  were  fresh  in  their  recollection, 
which  led  them  to  the  greater  solicitude 
to  prevent  their  recurrence;  and  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  there  was  at  that  day  more 
zeal  for  religion  among  men  of  distinction 
and  high  rank  than  at  the  present  day. 
Hence  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
religion,  which  had  been  formed  among  the 
German  princes  and  of  which  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  the  head,  was  peculiarly 
strong  and  efficient ;  and  foreigners,  espe- 
cially the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
were  invited  to  afford  it  their  support. 
And  as  all  were  sensible  that  the  church 
could  not  exist  and  prosper,  unless  its 
teachers  were  educated  men,  nor  unless  lite- 
rature and  science  everywhere  flourished, 
hence  nearly  all  the  princes  set  themselves 
to  oppose  the  strongest  barriers  against 
ignorance,  the  mother  of  superstition. 
Their  zeal  in  this  matter  is  evinced  by  the 
new  universities  founded  at  Jena,  Helm- 
stadt,  and  Altorf,  and  among  the  Reformed 
at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  other  places ; 
also  by  the  reform  and  adaptation  of  the  old 
universities  to  the  state  and  necessities  of  a 
purer  church,  by  the  numerous  inferior 
schools  opened  in  nearly  all  the  cities, 
and  by  the  salaries,  ample  for  those  times, 
given  to  literary  and  scientific  men,  as 
well  as  the  high  honours  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  them.  The  expense  of 
these  salutary  measures  was  defrayed  for 
the  most  part  out  of  the  property  which 
the  piety  of  preceding  ages  had  devoted  to 
churches,  to  convents  of  monks  and  canons, 
and  to  other  pious  uses. 

9.  Hence  almost  every  branch  of  human 
science  and  knowledge  was  cultivated  and 
improved.  All  who  aspired  to  the  sacred 
office  were  required  to  study  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Latin,  and  in  these  languages 
it  is  well  known  great  men  appeared 
among  the  Lutherans.  History  was  greatly 
advanced  by  Melancthon,  John  Carlo, 
David  ChytraBus,  Reinerus  Reineccius,  and 
others.  Of  ecclesiastical  history  in  parti- 
cular Matthias  Flacius  may  properly  be 
called  the  father ;  for  he  and  his  associates 
by  composing  that  immortal  work,  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries,  threw  immense  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Christians,  which 
before  was  involved  in  darkness  and  mixed 
up  with  innumerable  fables.  With  him  is 
to  be  joined  Martin  Chemnitz,  to  whose 
Examination  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
history  of  religious  opinons  is  more  indebted 
than  many  at  this  day  are  aware.  Tne 
history  of  literature  and  philosophy,  the 
art  of  criticism,  antiquities,  and  other 
kindred  studies,  were  indeed  less  attended 
to;   yet  beginnings  were  made  in    them, 
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which  excited  those  who  came  after  to 
prosecute  successfully  these  pleasing  pur- 
suits. Eloquence,  especially  in  Latin,  both 
prose  and  poetic,  Avas  pursued  by  great 
numbers,  and  by  those  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  the  best  Latin  writers ;  which  is 
proof  that  genius  for  erudition  and  lite- 
rature was  not  wanting  in  this  age,  but 
that  it  was  the  circumstances  and  troubles 
of  the  times  which  prevented  genius  from 
attaining  the  highest  excellence  in  every 
species  of  learning.  Philip  Melancthon, 
the  common  teacher  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
church,  by  his  instructions,  his  example, 
and  his  influence,  enkindled  the  ardour  of 
all  those  who  acquired  fame  in  the  pursuit 
of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts;  nor  did 
scarcely  an  individual  of  those  who  prose- 
cuted either  divine  or  human  knowledge 
venture  to  depart  from  the  method  of  this 
great  man.  Next  to  him,  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  a  doctor  of  Leipsic,  took  great 
pains  to  perfect  and  to  bring  into  repute 
all  branches  of  learning,  and  especially  the 
belles-lettres. 

10.  Philosophy  met  with  various  fortune 
among  the  Lutherans.  At  first,  both 
Luther  and  Melancthon  seemed  to  discard 
all  philosophy.1  And  if  this  was  a  fault 
in  them,  it  is  chargeable  upon  the  doctors 
of  the  schools,  who  had  abused  their  bar- 
barous method  of  philosophising  as  well  as 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  to  pervert  and 
obscure  exceedingly  both  human  and  divine 
knowledge.  Soon  however  these  reformers 
found  that  philosophy  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  imagination,  and  to  defend  the  terri- 
tories of  religion.  Hence  Melancthon 
explained  nearly  all  the  branches  of  philo- 
sophy in  concise  treatises  written  in  a  neat 
and  perspicuous  style ;  and  these  treatises 
were  for  many  years  read  and  expounded 
in  the  schools  and  universities.  Melanc- 
thon may  not  improperly  be  called  an 
eclectic  philosopher.  For  while  in  many 
things  he  followed  Aristotle,  or  did  not 
utterly  despise  the   old   philosophy  of  the 

ilS,  he  at  the  same;  time  drew  much 
from  his  own  jjenius,  and  likewise  borrowed 
some  things  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Platonics  and  Stoics. 

11.  Hut  this  simple  mode  of  philosophis- 
ing devised  by  Melancthon  did  not  long 
bear  i  xciusive  sway.  F<  I  ■  and 
subtle   men,   perceiving    that  Melancthon 

ii  i  the  first  rank  among  philosophers 


■   Bevmann's   ./</<  <>'  ti<-  Phitoiophert, 
in  German,  Mi    ii.  dm 

I .  de   Fati  I  mtium, 

which  he  ha,  prefixed   t"  Jo.    Laanol,    n     Fortuna 

.,',  ittot  I  ■•.  \  ni.  i' 

i  fcc. 


to  Aristotle,  thought  it  best  to  go  directly 
to  the  fountain  and  to  expound  the  Stagy- 
rite  himself  to  the  students  in  philosophy. 
Others,  perceiving  that  the  Jesuits  and 
other  advocates  for  the  Roman  pontiffs 
made  use  of  the  barbarous  terms  and  the 
subtleties  of  the  old  scholastics  in  order  to 
confound  the  Protestants,  thought  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  church,  for  her 
young  men  also  to  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Aristotelico-scholastic  phi- 
losophy. Hence  near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury there  had  arisen  three  philosophical 
sects,  the  Melancthonian,  the  Aristotelian, 
and  the  Scholastic.  The  first  gradually 
decayed,  the  other  two  insensibly  became 
united,  and  at  length  got  possession  of  all 
the  professional  chairs.  But  the  followers 
of  Peter  Ramus  sharply  attacked  them  in 
several  countries,  and  not  always  without 
success ;  and  at  last,  after  various  con- 
tests, they  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
schools.2 

12.  The  same  fate  was  afterwards  expe- 
rienced by  the  Fire  Philosophers  (Philoso- 
phic ex  igne),  or  the  Paracelsists  and  the 
other  men  of  like  character,  who  wished  to 
abolish  altogether  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
phy, and  to  introduce  their  own  into  the 
universities  in  place  of  it.  At  the  close  ol 
the  century,  this  sect  had  many  eloquent 
patrons  and  friends  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  who  endeavoured  by  their  writ- 
ings and  their  actions  to  procure  glory  and 
renown  to  this  kind  of  wisdom.  In  Eng- 
land, Robert  a  Fluctibus  or  Fludd,  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  adorned  and  illus- 
trated this  philosophy  by  extensive  writings, 
which  to  this  dav  find  readers  and  admirers.3 


2  Ab  Elswich,  D?  Fath  Aristotelis  in  SckoUt  Protes- 
tantium.  fee.  xxi.  p.  54,  &c. ;  Watch's  Hisloria  Logieat, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  s^ec.  iii.  sec.  5.  in  his  farerga  Aca 
p.  613,  &I7,  &c. ;  Schatzius,    De   Pita  uhytreai,  lib.  !▼. 

sec.  iv.  p.  Y.),  Sec.  [Rainin  was  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Paris,  and  wished  to  comhine  eloquence  with  philo- 
sophy. But  as  it  would  not  coalesce  with  t! 
philosophy,  lie  devised  a  new  species  of  philosophy,  one 
which  might  he  used  in  common  life,  at  courts,  and  in 
worldly  business.  He  separated  from  philosophy  all 
the  idle  speculations  which  are  useless  in  common 
life,  and  rejected  all  metaphysics.  This  innovation 
produced  great  disturbance  at  Paris.  The  Aristotelians 
opposed  it  most  violently.  And  tie  king  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  contmv.  r  y.  from  which 
Aristotle  Obtained  the  victory.  From  Fran- 
philosophy  spread  into  Switzerland  and  German;  V' 

l,  Beza  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     At 
3a  ii   it    found    more    patron*.     The   mo 
adherent!  of    Luther,   who  imitated  him    In    hating 

Aristotle,  nearly   all    too";    the   iMe   ef    " 

In  our  universities  then  ten  Berce  w 

Hans  and  the   Ramist     and  if  frcq 
mong  the  students.     [nd«   d  tl     I  uixtine 
Schl. 

!.   i.   p.  6K>,  and 
Hit.  ti   \nl«i.   Acad.  Oxon   Hb.  ii    p.  390; 
•  caminatlon  of  Fludd's  philosophy,  an  ing 

■ 
[  Fludd's  appropi  i  te  work  ia  i  ntith  d, 

h.   1617,  1619,  3  m  !«.  t"li.< 
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In  France,  one  Riverius  besides  others 
propagated  it  at  Paris,  against  opposition 
from  the  university  there.1  Through  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  Severinus  spread  it 
with  uncommon  zeal;2  in  Germany  also 
after  others,  Henry  Kunrath,  a  chemist  of 
Dresden,  who  died  in  1605;3  and  in  other 
countries,  others  established  it  and  procured 
it  adherents.  As  all  these  combined  the 
precepts  of  their  philosophy  with  a  great 
show  of  piety  towards  God,  and  seemed  to 
direct  all  their  efforts  to  glorifying  God  and 
establishing  harmony  among  disagreeing 
Christians,  they  of  course  readily  found 
friends.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
they  drew  over  to  their  party  some  persons 
among  the  Lutherans  who  were  very  zea- 
lous for  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  as 
Valerius  Weigel,4  John  Arndt,5  and  others, 
who  feared  lest  too  much  disputing  and 
reasoning  should  divert  men  from  the  true 
worship  of  God,  to  run  after  the  noisy  and 
perplexing  trifles  of  the  ancient  schools. 


and  another,  Pliilosophia  Mosaica,  Gouda,  1G38,  folio. 
He  was  a  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1637. 
Fludd  and  those  of  his  class  assumed  as  a  first  princi- 
ple, that  men  can  never  arrive  at  true  wisdom  until 
they  learn  the  ways  of  God  in  his  works  of  nature,  and 
that  nature  can  be  learned  only  by  the  analysis  of  fire. 
Hence  they  were  called  Fire  Philosophers,  and  they 
were  all  chemists.  They  combined  their  philosophical 
wisdom  with  theology.  God  who  is  unchangeable, 
said  they,  acts  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  just  as  he  does 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  so  that  whoever  understands 
how  natural  bodies  are  changed,  in  particular  the 
metals,  understands  also  what  passes  in  the  soul  in 
regeneration,  sanctification,  renovation,  &c.  Thus 
they  erected  a  sort  of  theology  upon  the  basis  of  their 
chemical  knowledge  ;  and  of  course  no  one  can  under- 
stand them  unless  he  is  a  chemist,  or  at  least  has  a 
chemical  dictionary  before  him. — Schl. 

1  Bulseus,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  327,  and 
passim. 

2  Mollcr's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  G23,  &c. 
[This  Danish  physician,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  travelling,  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
Paracelsus,  and  first  reduced  his  ideas  to  a  system  in  a 
work  entitled,  Idea  Medicines  Philosophies. — Schl. 

3  Mbller's  Cimb.  Liter,  torn.  ii.  p.  440,  &c  [His 
principal  work  is  entitled,  Amphitheatrum  Sapi entice 
Aiternce,  solius,  Verce,  Christiano-  Kabbalisticum,  Divino- 
Magicum,  Physico-Chymicum,  Sec.  Hanau,  1G09,  fol. 
and  Frankf.  1653.—  Schl. 

4  This  singular  man  was  pastor  of  Tschoppau  in 
Meissen,  and  died  in  1588.  After  his  death  he  was, 
perhaps  unjustly,  pronounced  a  heretic,  partly  because 
his  language  was  not  understood,  and  partly  because 
much  that  appeared  in  his  writings  was  not  his,  but 
was  added  by  his  chantor  who  published  his  works 
after  his  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  honest, 
conscientious  man,  without  bad  intentions,  yet  some- 
what superstitious.  See  respecting  his  writings,  Ar- 
nold's Kirchen-nnd  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.  book  vii.  ch. 
jcvii.   and    Hilliger's    Diss,    de  Vita,  Fatis,   et    Scriptis 

WeigeUi,  Wittemb.  1721.— Schl. 

5  Of  the  history  and  life  of  this  divine,  to  whom  our 
church  and  the  cause  of  piety  are  so  much  indebted, 
nothing  need  here  be  said,  since  his  writings  are  in 
every  one's  hands,  and  many  editions  of  them  contain 
a  biography  of  him.  It  is  well  known  that  his  writings 
gave  occasion  for  violent  contests  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
public  opinion  was  divided  respecting  his  orthodoxy 
and  his  merits.  The  chancellor  of  Tubingen,  Lucas 
Osiandcr,  and  many  others,  could  flad  gross  heresies 
in  his  writings;  but  the  provost  Bengcl  saw  in  him  the 
Apocalyptical  angel  with  the  everlasting  Gospel.     Ilia- 


13.  Towards  the  same  party  also  leaned 
Daniel  Hoffmann,  a  celebrated  theologian 
in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  who  in  the 
year  1598  openly  assailed  all  philosophy 
with  great  violence,  and  relying  principally 
on  certain  passages  and  sentences  in  Luther's 
works,  maintained  that  philosophy  was  the 
enemy  of  all  religion  and  all  piety ;  and 
moreover  that  there  was  a  twofold  truth, 
philosophical  and  theological,  and  that  phi- 
losophical truth  was  falsehood  in  theology. 
Hence  arose  a  fierce  contest  between  him 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  university  in 
which  he  taught,  namely,  Owen  Giinther, 
John  Caselius,  Conrad  Martini,  and  Duncan 
Liddel ;  and  some  out  of  the  university 
likewise  took  part  in  it  by  their  writings. 
Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  commotion,  took  cognizance 
of  the  cause,  called  in  the  divines  of  Rostoc 
for  counsel,  and  ordered  Hoffmann  in  the 
year  1G01  to  retract  what  he  had  written 
and  spoken  disrespectfully  of  philosophy 
and  the  philosophers,  and  to  acknowledge 
publicly  that  sound  philosophy  was  in  har- 
mony with  theology.6 

14.  The  theology  which  is  now  taught 
in  the  Lutheran  schools  did  not  at  once 
attain  its  present  form,  but  was  improved 
and  perfected  progressively.  Of  this  fact 
those  are  aware  who  understand  the  history 
of  the  doctrines  concerning  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, free-will,  predestination,  and  other 
subjects,  and  who  have  compared  the  early 
systems  of  theology  written  by  Lutherans 
with  those  of  more  recent  date.  For  the 
vindicators  of  religious  liberty  did  not  dis- 


cos intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra.  If  a  man  will  read 
Arndt's  writings  with  the  feelings  of  a  dispassionate 
historian,  he  will  hear  one  speaking  in  them  who  is  full 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  abhors  scholastic 
theological  wrangling,  and  who  speaks  for  the  most 
part  more  forcibly  and  more  like  the  Bible  on  practical 
Christianity,  than  his  contemporaries  do  ;  yet  he  often 
sinks  into  a  mysticism  which  is  not  the  mysticism  of 
the  Bible,  but  of  Valerius  Weigel  and  of  Angela  do 
Foligny,  from  whose  writings  he  borrows  largely.  In 
proof  of  this,  read  only  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
his  True  Christianity,  where  also  many  chemical  terms 
occur,  such  as  the  Theosophists  use,  and  to  which  Arndt 
had  accustomed  himself,  having  been  a  physician  in 
early  life,  and  retaining  in  after  life  a  fondness  for 
chemical  writings.  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  probably 
not  so  wise  in  our  times,  when  we  have  so  many  ascetic 
works  which  are  more  easy  of  comprehension  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  age,  to  be  always  recommending  to 
common  Christians  the  writings  of  Arndt.  For  the 
people  of  his  time  his  books  were  very  valuable ;  but 
we  should  not  therefore  be  ungrateful  for  those  of  our 
own  age,  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Respecting 
him,  see  Arnold's  Kirdien-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii. 
book  xvii.  ch.  vi.  sec.  5,  &c.  and  Weismann's  Memo- 
rabilia Hist.  SaCf.  torn.  ii.  p.  1174,  &c. — Schl. 

6  An  accurate  account  of  this  controversy  and  a  list 
of  the  writings  published  on  both  sides  are  given  by 
Moller  in  his  life  of  Owen  Giinther,  Cimb.  Liter,  torn, 
i.  p.  225,  &c.  See  also  Ab  Elswich,  De  Fatis  Aristotelis 
in  Scholis  Protestant.  9ec.  xxvii.  p.  7G,  &c. ;  Arnold's 
Kirchen-wnd  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvii.  ch.  vi.  see.  xv. 
p.  947,  &c. 
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cover  all  truth  in  an  instant;  but  like  per- 
sons emerging  from  long  darkness,  their 
vision  improved  gradually.  Our  theologians 
were  also  greatly  assisted  in  correcting  and 
explaining  their  sentiments,  by  the  contro- 
versies in  which  they  were  involved,  by 
their  external  conflicts  with  the  papists, 
with  the  disciples  of  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and 
others,  and  by  their  internal  contests,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Those  who, 
like  James  Benigne  Bossuet  and  others, 
make  this  a  reproach  against  the  Lutherans, 
do  not  consider  that  the  founders  of  the 
evangelical  church  never  wished  to  be  re- 
garded as  inspired  men,  and  that  the  first 
virtue  of  a  wise  man  is  to  discover  the 
errors  of  others,  and  the  second  is  to  find 
out  the  truth. 

15.  The  first  and  principal  care  of  the 
teachers   of  the  reformed  religion  was  to 
illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  contain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Luthe- 
ran  church,  all  celestial  wisdom.     Hence 
there  were  almost  as  many  expositors  of 
the  Bible  amon^  the  Lutherans,  as  there 
were  theologians  eminent  for  learning  and 
rank.     At  the  head  of  them  all  stand  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon ;  the  former  of  whom, 
besides  other  portions  of  the  divine  records, 
expounded  particularly  the  book  of  Genesis 
with  great  copiousness  and  sagacity;  the 
expositions  of  the  latter  on  Paul's  Epistles 
and  his  other  labours  of  this  kind  are  well 
known.    Next  to  these,  a  high  rank  among 
the    biblical   expositors   was    attained    by 
Matthias  Flacius,  whose  Glosses  and  Key  to 
the  holy  Scriptures  were  very  useful  for 
understanding  the  sacred  writers;  by  John 
Bugenhagen,  Justin   Jonas,  Andrew  Osi- 
ander,  and  Martin  Chemnitz,  whose  Har- 
monies of  the  Gospels  were  of  great  value ; 
by  Victorinus  Strigelius,  and  by  Joachim 
Camcrarius,  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  acted  the  part  merely  of  a 
grammarian,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  or 
in  other  words,  calling  in  the  aid  of  polite 
literature  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  he 
investigated  and  explained  simply  the  im- 
port of  the  words  and  phrases,  neglecting 
all  theological  discussions  and  controversies. 

16.  All  these  interpreters  of  the  holy 
volum  •  abandoned  the  uncertain  and  fal- 
lacious method  of  the  ancients,  who  ne- 
glected the  literal  sense,  and  laboured  to 

tort  from  the  holy  oracles  by  the  aid  of 

the  fancy  ;i  kind  of  recondite  meaning,  or 
in  other  words,  to  divert  them  without 
reason  to  inappropriate  applications.  On 
the  contrary,  it    was   their   first  and  greal 

aim  to  ascertain   the   import  of  the  words, 

or  what  it  is  they  express;  adopting  thai 
golden  rule  of  all  Bound  interpretation  which 


Luther  first  introduced,  namely,  that  all 
the  sacred  books  contain  but  one  single 
meaning.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
very  many  did  not  wholly  lay  aside  the 
inveterate  custom  of  extracting  secret  and 
concealed  meanings  from  the  lan<iua£e  of 
the  inspired  writers,  but  were  over-wise  in 
applying  the  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  to  our  Saviour,  and  in  eliciting 
from  ancient  history  prefigurations  of  future 
events.  Moreover,  all  the  expositors  of 
this  century  may  be  divided,  I  conceive, 
into  two  classes.  Some  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Luther,  who  first  explains  in  a 
free  and  familiar  manner  the  import  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  then  makes  application  of 
it  to  theological  controversies,  to  doctrines, 
and  to  practical  duties.  But  others  were 
better  pleased  with  Melancthon's  method, 
who  first  divides  the  discourses  of  the  in- 
spired writers  into  their  constituent  parts, 
or  analyzes  them  according  to  rhetorical 
principles ;  and  then  closely  and  minutely 
surveys  each  part,  rarely  departing  from 
the  literal  meaning,  and  but  sparingly 
touching  upon  doctrines  and  controver- 
sies. 

17.  Philip  Melancthon  first  reduced  the 
theology  of  the  Lutherans  to  a  regular  sys- 
tem, in  his  Loci  Communes ;  and  this  work, 
afterwards  enlarged  and  amended  by  the 
author,  was  in  such  estimation  dariny;  this 
century  and  even  longer,  that  it  served  as 
the  common  2;uide  to  all  teachers  of  theo- 
logy,  both  in  their  lectures  and  their  written 
treatises.1  The  very  title  of  the  book  shows 
that  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are 
not  here  arranged  artificially,  or  digested 
into  a  philosophical  system,  but  are  pro- 
posed in  that  free  and  artless  manner  which 
the  genius  of  the  author  preferred.  His 
mode  of  stating  and  explaining  truth,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  editions,  is  very  simple 
and  unencumbered  with  the  terms,  the  de- 
finitions, and  distinctions  of  the  philoso- 
phers. For  this  first  age  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  as  well  as  Luther  himself,  wished 
to  discard  and  to  avoid  altogether  the  sub- 
tleties and  syllogisms  of  the  dialectic  and 
scholastic  doctors.  But  the  sophistry  of 
their  adversaries  and  the  perpetual  contests 
with  them  in  process  of  time  caused  this 
artless  mode  of  teaching  to  be  almost  wholly 
laid  aside.  Even  Melancthon  himself  led 
the  way,  by  introducing  gradually  into  his 
Loci  Communes  many  things  taken  from 
the  ai  moury  of  the  philosophers,  with  a  view 

to  meet  the  fallacies  of  opposors.     And  af- 
terwards, when  the  founders  of  the  church 
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were  no  more,  and  when  the  Jesuits  and 
others  resolutely  attacked  the  purified  church 
with  the  old  scholastic  arms,  this  crafty  mode 
of  warfare  had  such  influence  upon  our 
theologians,  that  they  restored  the  thorny 
mode  of  explaining  divine  truth  which  Lu- 
ther and  his  companions  had  discarded,  and 
employed  in  the  explication  of  religious 
doctrines  all  the  intricacies  and  barbarism 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy .  Several  very 
distinguished  and  excellent  men  near  the 
close  of  the  century  were  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied with  this  change,  and  bitterly  la- 
mented the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity ; 
but  they  could  not  at  all  persuade  the 
teachers  in  the  universities  to  return  to 
Luther's  sober  and  inartificial  method  of 
teaching.  For  they  said,  Necessity  must 
govern  us,  rather  than  examples  and  au- 
thorities. 

18.  That  practical  theology  should  be 
restored  to  its  purity  by  the  same  persons 
who  exploded  a  corrupt  doctrinal  theology, 
might  readily  be  supposed  by  such  as  un- 
derstand the  intimate  natural  connexion 
between  them.  And  in  fact  more  may  be 
learned  respecting  real  piety  from  the  few 
writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  "Weller, J 
and  the  two  Riviers,2 — not  to  mention 
others, — than  from  all  the  volumes  of  the 
casuists,  and  the  moralisers  (moralisantes) 
as  they  were  barbarously  called.  And  yet 
in  this  department  also,  all  the  truth  did 
did  not  at  once  show  itself  to  those  excel- 
lent men.  It  appears  rather  from  the 
various  controversies  agitated  in  this  cen- 
tury respecting  the  extent  of  Christian 
duties,  and  from  the  answers  which  even 
great  men  gave  to  questions  proposed  to 
them  respecting  the  divine  law,  that  all  the 
first  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
duty  were  not  fully  settled;  nor  was  it 
universally  understood  how  far  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  co- 
incide and  wherein  they  differ,  or  what 
there  is  in  revealed  religion  consonant  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  what  that  lies 
beyond  the  province  of  reason.    If  the  fury 


1  Jerome  Wellcr  was  born  at  1'ivyborg  in  M 
was  long  familiar  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  died 
the  superintendent  and  inspector  of  schools  in  his  na- 
tive place,  a.d.  1572.  lie  was  a  practical  theologian, 
and  left  many  edifying  and  enlightened  writings,  which 
prove  him  a  man  of  great  experience.—  Sc',1. 

a  There  were  two  Riviers,  both  called  John  ;  the  one 
was  of  Westphalia  and  a  famous  schoolmaster  of  his 
times,  who  tattgbt  at  Cologne,  Zwickau,  Annaberg, 
Schneeberg,  and  Freyberg,  and  was  afterwards  coun- 
sellor t'>  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  at  last  in- 
spector of  schools  at  Meissen,  lie  died  in  \7io'.i.  and 
left  many  moral  writing.-;  In  Latin.  The  other  John 
Rivier  was  of  Venice,  and  lived  near  the  same  time.; 
but  whether  he  wrote  anything  on  morals  I  know  not. 
See  Teissier's  Eloges  d<'<  Hpmmes  Sapans,  tome  i-  ;>. 
lo.'l,  &e,  and  Melchior  Adamus,  Vita  0  Philu- 

iophorum,j>.  GO,  &c.—Sch!. 


of  their  numerous  enemies  had  allowed  the 
Lutheran  doctors  more  leisure  and  more 
opportunity  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  religion, 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  free  from 
these  faults,  and  would  not  have  fallen 
below  the  more  modern  teachers.  And  the 
same  answer  may  be  given  to  those  who 
think  it  strange  that  no  one,  among  so 
many  excellent  men, — not  evenMelancthon, 
who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  such  an 
undertaking, — should  have  thought  of  col- 
lecting and  arranging  the  first  principles  of 
morals  and  forming  a  system  of  practical 
religion,  but  should  have  included  all  his 
instructions  under  the  heads  of  the  law, 
sin,  free-will,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

19.  To  designate  any  one  as  a  noted 
theologian  of  this  age  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  he  was  an  ardent  and  energetic  polemic. 
For  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  and  the 
multiplicity  of  contests  both  internal  and 
external  required  all  to  take  up  arms. 
Among  these  defenders  of  the  truth,  all 
who  were  contemporary  with  Luther  or  who 
lived  near  his  time  studied  simplicity ;  nor 
did  the)"  assail  their  adversaries  except  with 
the  arguments  afforded  by  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  with  the  authority  of  the  early- 
fathers  of  the  church.  Those  who  flou- 
rished in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  came 
forth  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  and  therefore  are  less 
lucid.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  their  adversaries,  especially 
the  papists.  For  the  latter,  having  learned 
by  sad  experience  that  the  plain  and  explicit 
mode  of  reasoning  was  ruinous  to  their 
cause,  involved  themselves  and  their  opi- 
nions in  all  the  absurdities  and  artifices  of 
the  scholastic  doctors.  And  this  led  our 
theologians  to  think,  that  they  must  fight 
with  the  same  weapons  with  which  they 
were  attacked.  Moreover  all  disputants  of 
this  age,  if  we  except  Melancthon,  to  whom 
Providence  had  given  a  mild  and  modest 
spirit,  are  thought  at  this  day  to  have  been 
much  too  bitter  and  acrimonious,  and  no 
one  more  so  than  Luther  himself,  who  in- 
veighed against  his  adversaries,  as  is  mani- 
fest, in  the  coarsest  manner  and  without 
regard  to  rank  or  dignity.  Yet  this  fault 
will  appear  much  alleviated,  if  it  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  customs  of  those 
times  and  if  compared  with  the  ferocity  and 
cruelty  of  his  opposers.  Is  it  not  allowable 
to  designate  malignant  railers  and  ferocious 
tyrants,  who  labour  to  destroy,  and  actually 
do  destroy  with  fire  and  sword,  the  holy 
souls  whom  they  cannot  vanquish  in  argu- 
ment, by  applying  to  them  the  epithets 
appropriate  to  their  crimes? 

•20.  The  internal  history  of  the  Lutheran 
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church  and  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  it,  if  we  would  render  the  subject  easy 
of  comprehension  and  make  the  causes  of 
events  intelligible,  must  be  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
death  of  Luther  in  1546.  The  second 
embraces  what  occurred  between  the  death 
of  Luther  and  that  of  Melancthon  in  1560. 
The  third  period  contains  the  remainder  of 
the  centur}\  In  the  first  period,  everything 
among  the  Lutherans  took  place  according 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Luther,  who, 
being  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and  possessing  unbounded  influence  every- 
where, suppressed  without  difficulty  all 
commotions  and  disturbances  which  arose, 
and  did  not  suffer  nascent  sects  to  attain 
maturity  and  acquire  strength  in  his  new 
community.  Hence  so  long  as  Luther 
lived,  the  internal  state  of  the  church  was 
tranquil  and  peaceful ;  and  those  who  were 
disposed  to  foment  divisions  had  to  be  quiet, 
or  else  retire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
church  and  seek  residence  elsewhere. 

21.  The  infancy  of  the  new  church  was 
disturbed  by  a  set  of  delirious  fanatics  who 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  who 
imagined  that  they  were  moved  by  a  divine 
afflatus  to  set  up  a  new  kingdom  of  Christ 
free  from  all  sin.  The  leaders  of  this  tur- 
bulent and  discordant  tribe  were  Thomas 
Munzer,  Nicholas  Storck,  Mark  Stiibner, 
and  others,  partly  Germans  and  partly 
Swiss,  who  greatly  disquieted  some  parte 
of  Europe  especially  Germany,  and  raised 
tumults  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  in 
some  places  very  great,  in  others  less,  but 
everywhere  formidable.1  The  history  of 
these  people  is  very  obscure  and  perplexed, 
for  it  has  not  been  methodically  written, 
nor  could  it  easily  be  so  if  one  were  dis- 
posed to  narrate  it;  because  men  of  this 
sort,  of  dubious  sanctity,  and  differing 
variously  from  each  other  in  opinions, 
everywhere  roamed  about ;  nor  did  the 
state  of  the  times  produce  diligent  recorders 
of  such  tumultuous  proceedings.  This  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  the  worst  members  of 
motley  company  constituted  that  sedi- 
tious band  which  produced  the  rustic  war 
in  Germany,  and  also  that  which  afterwards 
disturbed  Westphalia  and  settled  its 
Minister;   while  l' 
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bers,  terrified  by  the  miseries  and  slaughter 
of  their  companions,  joined  themselves  at 
last  to  the  sect  called  Mennonites.  The 
vigilance,  courage,  and  zeal  of  Luther 
prevented  his  community  from  being  rent 
asunder  by  this  sort  of  people,  and  kept  the 
fickle  and  credulous  populace  from  being 
deceived  and  led  astray  by  them,  as  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  if  he  had 
possessed  less  energy  of  character. 

22.  Andrew  Carlstadt,  a  Franconian  and 
colleague  of  Luther,  a  man  neither  perverse 
nor  unlearned  though  precipitate,  was  too 
ready  to  lsten  to  this  sort  of  men ;  and 
therefore  in  the  year  1522,  while  Luther 
was  absent,  he  raised  no  little  commotion 
at  Wittemberg,  by  casting  the  images  out 
of  the  churches  and  by  other  hazardous 
innovations.  But  Luther  suddenly  returned, 
and  his  presence  and  discourses  calmed  the 
tumult.  Returning  now  from  Wittemberg 
to  Orlamund,  Carlstadt  not  only  opposed 
Luther's  opinions  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  in  many  other  things  also 
showed  a  mind  not  averse  from  fanatical 
sentiments.2  He  was  therefore  expelled 
from  Saxony  and  went  over  to  the  Swiss, 
among  whom  he  taught,  first  at  Zurich  and 
then  at  Basil;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
showed  himself  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  of  the  men  who  made  pre- 
tensions  to   divine  visions.3     This  second 


2  Sea  Loscher's  Nistoria  Mofunm  inter  Lutheranos 
et  ftejvrmatos,  p.  1,  cap.  i.;  Gerdes,  Vita  Caroloftadli, 
in  his  Miscell.  Groning.  torn.  i.  p.  ],  and  most  of  the 
historians  of  the  Reformation.  [See  above,  p.  575,  note 
l.—Mur. 

:J  This  affirmation  of  Mosheim  needs  much  to  be 
modified.  In  the  original  it  stands  thus:  ■•  Dum  vixit 
vero  Anabaptistarum,  hominumque  divina  visa  jactan- 
tium  partibus  amicum  scse  ostendit ;"  i.e.  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  showed  himself  a  friend  to  the  Anabaptists, 
and  other  enthusiasts  who  pretended  to  divine  inspira- 
tion. Jiut  how  could  our  historian  assert  this  without 
restriction,  cince  it  is  well  known  that  <  arl-tadt  after 
his  banishment  from  Saxony,  composed  a  ti 
against  enthusiasm  in  general,  and  against  the  extra  •- 

gant  tenets  and  the  violent  |  of  the  Anahap- 

tists  iii  particular?  Nay,  more:  this  treat: 
addressed  to  Luther,  who  was  so  affected  by  it  that 
repenting  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  given  to 
Carlstadt,  he  I  «ded  his  cause,  and  ohi  lined  from  the 
elector  a  permission  for  him  to  return  into  Baxony.— 
See  Q wdes,  Vita  Carolottftdii,  in  his  Miscell.  Groning. 
All  Tthis  reconciliation  with  Luther  he  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which  breathes  the  Biosl 
amiable  spirit  of  moderation  and  humility  ;  and  having 
perused    £b  ttinglL,   wh      i   he    saw   bis 

own  sentiments  on  that  subject  maintained   with  the 

•y  and  lore-  of  evidenc  •-  !i  '  !'• 
a  second  time  to  Zurich  and  from  thence  t*> 

dtted  t<:  the  offices  of  pa  tor  and  pro- 
,'  divinity,  and  where,  after  h  iving  lived  In  the 

exemplary   and    con-taut    p 

virtu  •.  ' 

tion,  on  the  mber,  1541       \  11 

tins  is  i  lemnly  In 

i  chaplain  to  the 

I  Ine,  and  show  ••  ho  *  i  oughl  to 

■an!  Moreri,  cr  t<> 

the  in  v  >f  the  Insldiom  Bosnuet.      YfaeL     [A 

full  life  of  th 

much  needed.  TI 
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commotion  therefore  Luther  happily  termi- 
nated in  a  short  time. 

23.  A  man  of  similar  turn  of  mind  was 
Casper  Schwenekfeld  of  Ossigk  [or  Ossig],  a 
Silesian  knight,  counsellor  to  the  duke  of 
Liegnitz,  who  with  Valentine  Crautwald,  a 
learned  man  living  at  the  court  of  Liegnitz, 
saw  many  deficiencies  in  Luther's  opinions 
and  regulations;  and  undoubtedly,  if  Luther 
and  others  had  not  strenuously  resisted  him, 
he  would  have  produced  a  schism  and  a  sect 
of  considerable  magnitude.  For  he  led  a 
blameless  and  upright  life,  recommended 
and  laboured  to  promote  piety  among  the 
people  with  peculiar  earnestness;  and  by 
these  means  so  captivated  very  many  even 
learned  and  discreet  men,  both  among  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians,  that  they 
thought  It  their  duty  to  patronise  him  and 
to  defend  him  against  his  opponents. ]  But 
in  the  year  1528  he  was  banished  by  the 
duke  both  from  the  court  and  the  coun- 
try, because  Zwingli  had  declared  that 
Schwenckfeld's  sentiments  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  not  different  from  his 
own.  From  this  time  he  wandered  through 
various  provinces  and  experienced  various 
fortunes  till  his  death  in  1561. ~     He  left  a 


is  not  complete,  as  it  extends  only  to  1523  ;  and  the 
fifty-one  letters  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Miscellanea  Groningana  or  Scrinium 
Antiq.  (p.  29J,  &c.)  from -Carlstadt  to  Spalatin, end  at 
the  year  1521.  I  have  not  seen  Fiissly's  Lebensgcs- 
And.  Bodenstcin  oder  Carlstadt,  Erlang.  177C.  Ranke, 
though  he  touches  only  incidentally  on  Carlstadt,  sup- 
plies, as  usual,  additional  information  taken  from  his 
works  now  so  rare,  as  to  the  extreme  views  which  he 
promulgated  at  Wittemberg  in  1522.  Ranke's  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation,\o\.  ii.  p.  19,20,  and  24 — 27.  See  also 
respecting  him,  Weismann,  Memorabilia  Hid.  Sacr. 
vol.  i.  p.  1416,  &c.;  and  respecting  his  death  and  the 
Lutheran  calumnies  thereon,  see  the  new  and  extended 
edition  of  Ruchat's  Hist,  de  la  Reformation  de  Suisse, 
Nyon,  7  vols.  8vo,  vol.  v.  p.  163,  &e. — B. 

1  See  Fueslin's  Centuria  J.  Epistolarum  a  Reforma- 
tor.  Helvet.  Scriptarum,  p.  1G9,  175,  225;  Museum 
Helcet.  torn.  iv.  p.  445,  Sec. 

2  Wigand's  Scliwcnckfeldianismus,  Lips.  158G,  4to ; 
Schliisselburg's  whole  tenth  book  of  his  Catalogus 
Hareticorum,  Frankf.  1599,  8vo.  But  the  history  of 
Schwenekfeld  is  most  studiously  investigated  and  ac- 
companied with  vindications  of  him,  by  Arnold,  Kir- 
chen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi.  chap.  xx.  p.  720,  &c. 
[vol.  i.p.  835— 85G,  and  p.  124G— 1292,  ed.  Schaffhausen, 
1740,  fol — Mur.]  and  by  Salig,  Geschichte  der  Augsb. 
Confession,  vol.  iii.  book  xi.  p.  951,  &c.  [Schwenek- 
feld was  bom  in  the  year  1490,  and  was  employed  in  the 
courts  of  Munsterberg  and  Liegnitz,  and  held  a  canonry 
at  Liegnitz.  He  aided  the  Reformation  in  Silesia ;  but 
Luther's  reformation  in  his  view  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  not  only  wished  for  a  ctricter  church  discipline,  but 
he  also  found  some  fault  with  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine. As  early  as  the  year  1524,  be  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  Evangelical  church,  by  his  essay  on  the 
abuse  of  the  Gospel  to  carnal  security  ;  and  the  year 
following  he  brought  forward  his  new  opinion  respect- 
ing the  eucharist.  According  to  the  epistle  of  the 
superintendent  of  Liegnitz,  Simon  Grynocus,  to  Abra- 
ham Scultetus  of  Heidelberg  (in  the  Supplem.  ad  Ind. 
i.  llistor.  No.  28  of  Seckendorf's  Historia  Lutheran- 
ismi),  it  was  not  merely  the  duke  who  banished 
Schwenekfeld  from  Silesia,  but  also  Ferdinand  king  of 
the  Romans.  He  seems  to  have  drawn  on  himself  the 
hatred  of  this  lord,  chiefly  by  his  opinl  m  concerning 
the  eucharist,  which  he  defended  in  the  year  1529  by  a 


little  community  in  his  native  Silesia,  whom 
the  papists  in  our  own  time  ordered  to  quit 
the  country,  but  whom  the  king  of  Prussia 
in  the  year  1742  permitted  to  return  to 
their  former  habitations.3 

24.  Schwenekfeld  merits  the  praise  of 
good  intentions,  piety,  and  zeal  for  pro- 
moting religion ;  but  not  the  praise  of  dis- 
cretion, sound  judgment,  and  intelligence. 
The  good  man  inclined  towards  what  is 
called  fanaticism,  and  he  supposed  that  he 
was  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  From 
Luther  and  the  other  professors  of  the 
Reformed  religion  he  differed  principally  on 
three  points ;  for  I  pass  over  inferences 
from  his  principles  and  minor  points  of 
doctrine.  (I.)  In  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  inverted  the  words  of  Christ, 
"This  is  my  body,"  and  would  have  them 
understood  thus:  "My  body  is  this;"  that 
is,  is  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  and 
eaten;  or,  it  is  real  food  for  the  soul, 
nourishes,  satisfies,  delights  it.     And  "my 

writing  printed  at  Liegnitz  with  a  preface  by  Capito. 
From  Silesia  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
supported  for  some  time  by  the  preachers  Matthew 
Zell  and  Capito.  Afterwards  he  resided  in  several  im- 
perial cities  of  Swabia,  and  died  at  L"lm  in  1561,  after 
having  obtained  many  followers  in  Alsace,  the  territory 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  other  places.  His  writings  were 
at  first  printed  separately,  but  after  his  death  collec- 
tively at  two  different  times,  namely,  in  1564,  in  two 
parts,  or  4  vols.  fol.  and  in  1592  in  4  large  vols.  4to. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  also  published  in  1566, 
fol.  under  the  title  of  Epistolar  des  cdlen  von  Gott 
hochbegnadigten  theueren  Marines  Caspar  Schwenek- 
feld con  Ossing,  Sec.  Besides  these  he  left  various 
manuscripts  which  are  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  library,  and 
which  Salig  consulted.  One  tolerable  and  devotional 
tract  is  on  the  Love  of  God,  and  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1594,  8vo. — Crautwald  was  a  professor  and 
a  pastor  at  Liegnitz,  a  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
but  who  afterwards  sided  with  Schwenekfeld,  partici- 
pated in  his  views  of  the  eucharist,  and  published 
various  writings  under  the  name  of  Valentine  Cratoald. 
Other  adherents  of  Schwenekfeld  were  "Werner,  court 
preacher  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  who  was  displaced  in 
1540.  after  being  sent  by  the  duke  to  Wittemberg  to  be 
better  instructed  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  now 
retired  to  the  county  of  Glatz,  where  he  established  a 
school  at  Rengersdorf,  and  composed  a  Catechism  and 
a  Postille  under  the  name  of  Siegm.  Rengersdorl'er. 
The  catechism  is  still  regarded  by  the  Schwenckfelders 
as  one  of  their  best  elementary  books,  and  the  postille 
is  often  used  in  their  religious  worship.  Besides  these, 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  century  lived  one  Daniel 
Frederic,  who  in  1613  published  the  secret  of  self- 
examination.  See  concerning  him  Arnold,  ubi  supra, 
vol.  iv.  sec.  ii.  No.  24. —  Schl. 

3  On  the  confessions  of  the  Schwenckfelders,  see 
Kocher's  BibUoth.  Theol.  Symbolical,  p.  457.  [Most  of 
the  Schwenckfelders  joined  the  body  after  the  death  of 
Schwenekfeld,  when  the  concealed  Protestants  in 
Bohemia,  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  Silesia,  obtained 
possession  of  his  writings,  which  were  spread  abroad  in 
great  numbers;  and  they  established  congregations, 
principally  in  the  territories  of  Leignitz,  Hirsch- 
berg,  and  Goldberg.  But  as  they  were  often  severely 
persecuted  under  the  Austrian  government,  especially 
since  the  year  1718,  and  were  harassed  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  hence  the  greater  part  of  them  retired  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  set  up  congregations  and 
held  communion  with  other  fanatical  parties.  Others 
who  remained  in  the  vicinity  being  invited  back,  re- 
turned when  the  country  lell  under  the  Prussian 
government.  See  Banmgarten's  Geschichte  der  Beli- 
gions-l'arteycn,  p.  1059,  &c. — Schl. 
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blood  is  this,"  namely,  like  wine  which 
refreshes  and  strengthens  the  soul.  And 
this  singular  doctrine  he  said  had  been 
divinely  communicated  to  him,  which  alone 
shows  how  weak  his  mind  and  discernment 
were.1  (II.)  In  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  word  of  God,  he  denied  that  there  is 
efficacy  in  the  external  word,  as  written 
down  in  the  inspired  books,  to  heal,  illumi- 
nate, and  regenerate  the  minds  of  men. 
This  efficacy  he  ascribed  to  the  internal 
word,  which  he  said  was  Christ  himself. 
But  of  this  internal  word  he  expresses  him- 
self in  his  usual  manner,  without  uniformity 
and  clearness;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  he  held  the  same  views  with 
the  Mystics  and  the  Quakers,  or  differed 
from  them.  (III.)  In  regard  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  it  displeased  him  to  hear 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  denominated 
a  creature  or  created  existence,  in  what 
theologians  call  its  state  of  exaltation  ;  for 
this  language  he  thought  below  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  since 
it  had  become  united  with  the  divine  nature 
in  one  person.  This  opinion  appeared  to 
resemble  what  is  called  the  Eutychian  doc- 
trine. But  Schwenckfeld  would  not  be 
considered  a  Eutychian,  and  on  the  con- 
trary accused  those  of  Xestorianism  who 
called  the  human  nature  of  Christ  a  crea- 
ture. 


1  He  also  discarded  infant  baptism,  though  he  did 
not  require  those  baptized  in  infancy  to  be  rebaptized, 
and  therefore  differed  in  this  from  the  Anabaptists. 
Hence  Grynseus  informs  us  (in  Seckendorf's  Hist. 
anism:,  Supplem.  ad  Ind.  i.  No.  23),  that  in  the 
year  1520  infant  baptism  was  nearly  done  away  among 
the  Schwenckfelders. —  Schl.  [The  Lutheran  writers 
thus  tax  Schwenckfeld  with  discarding  infant  baptism. 
The  fact  was,  he  placed  no  reliance  upon  any  outward 
rites  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  prevailing  idea  that  water  baptism  was 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  any  one.  Baptism  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  or  spiritual  baptism,  was  everything  in 
his  estimation.  And  he  deemed  it  proper,  though  not 
essential,  that  this  spiritual  baptism  should  precede 
water  baptism.  See  Arnold's  Kirchra-und  Ketzerhis- 
tor>'e,  book  xvi.  chap.  xx.  sec.  xiii.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  842,  &c. 
and  p.  1271.  Neither  does  Grynams  (in  the  passage 
in  Seckendorf  mentioned  by    s  .tirnate  that 

Schwenckfeld  treated  infant  baptism  with  any  greater 
neglect  or  disrespect  than  he  did  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
other  external  rites.  His  words  ar2  these  :  u  Eo  vero, 
anno  IS26,  progredJ  ccepit  fanaticorum  Insania,  at  ad- 
ministratio  sacra  cobox  aliquandin  plane  intermissa, 
LUOque  per.itus  prone  fuerit  extcr.nina- 
M-."  —  Mur. 

in  respect  to  the  church  he  held  singular 
opinions.      :  |  d  it  as   :i  visible   community  of 

and  then  f  that  no  hypocrite 

should  be  tolerated  rathe  Christian  church;  that  an 
absolute  purity,  not  only  of  the  church  generally  or  as 
a  body,  bnt  also  of  the  Individu  t.  was 

to 
church  discipline  in  all  its  vigour.     Helik 
that  all    thi 

Inefficient,   an  i  fit  the  ■•■•  hoi       i 
sacred  mini -try  depended  on  th  •  «»i'  th  • 

preach  ITS,  or  on  th"  Spirit    ,"i  I 
residing     in     them.         On     I 

possessed  too  little  true  philosophy  I 

and    tO    Substantial       !"•    ■  W    little 


25.  As  Luther  taught  that  the  gospel  or 
the  doctrine  of  a  salvation  procured  for 
mankind  by  Jesus  Christ  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  people,  and  censured  and 
chastised  the  papists  for  confounding  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  and  for  promising  men 
salvation  by  obedience  to  the  lav/,  John 
Agricola,  a  native  of  Eisleben  and  a  cele- 
brated divine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
though  an  ostentatious  and  fickle  man, 
thence  took  occasion  in  the  year  1538  to 
teach  that  the  law  should  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  and  never  be 
taught  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  gospel 
alone  should  be  taught,  both  in  the  schools 
and  from  the  pulpit.  Those  who  agreed  in 
this  with  Agricola  were  called  Antino- 
mians  or  enemies  of  the  law.  But  this 
sect  also  was  suppressed  in  its  very  origin 
by  the  energy  and  the  influence  of  Luther ; 
and  Agricola,  through  fear  of  so  great  a 
man,  confessed  and  renounced  his  error. 
It  is  said  however  that  Luther,  the  lion 
whom  he  dreaded,  being  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  opinion  he  had  renounced;  and  drew 
some  persons  to  embrace  it.3 

2G.  The  opinions  of  the  Antinomians 
were  most  pernicious,  if  we  may  believe 
their  adversaries.      For  they  are   said  to 


acquaintance  with  their  original  languages  to  expound 
the  Scriptures  correctly.  He  first  learned  Greek  from 
Crautwald. — Schl. 

3  See  Sagittarius,  Iutroductio  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiast. 
torn.  i.  p.  833,  &c.  ;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Isl 
tome  ii.  p.  15G7  [and  art.  Agricola,  tome  i.  p.  100]  ; 
Schliisselburg,  Catalogus  Hcsreticor.  lib.  iv.  ;  Arnold's 
Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi.  chap.  xxv.  p.  813, 
&c.  [By  the  writers  of  those  times  he  is  generally 
called  Master  Eisleben.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Luther ; 
and  in  1539,  when  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  pre- 
sented, he  aided  Luther  in  defending  it.  His  character 
was  not  the  best.  He  was  a  restless,  fiery,  contentious 
man,  negligent  in  duty,  and  more  of  a  courtier  than 
was  becoming  in  a  minister.  He  was  a  rector  and 
preacher,  and  after  his  dismission  read  lectures  at 
Wittemberg.  Perhaps  rivalship  between  the  two  col- 
leagues. Melancthon  and  Agricola,  and  the  desire  of 
the  latter  to  obtain  the  pre-eminence,  rather  than 
honest  zeal  for  rescuing  the  truth  from  perversion, 
occasioned  this  contest.  Agricola  thought  that  Me- 
lancthon, in  the  articles  which  he  drew  up  for  visitation 
of  the  churches,  had  deviated  from  the  sentiments  of 
Luther  and  other  reformers ;  that  he  held  the  use  of 
the  law  under  thj  N.  Test,  to  be  indispensable  for  con- 
version ;  and  he  wrote  some  propositions  in  opposition, 
which  are  printed  in  Luther's  Works  (ed.  Altenb.  vol. 
vii.  p.  310/,  and  bear  the  title  :  Position.';  inter  frair  t 
Luther  confuted  them  In  siv  discussions,  and 
Agricola  was  now  bound  to  retract,  which  he  did  at 
Wittemberg.  But  on  Laving  Wittemberg  In  154 
retiring  to  Berlin,  whi  essed  the  good-will  of 

itoral  prince  In  a  high  degree  and  wa 
in  furthering  the  Reformation,  he  did  n<>t  c 

sion.'.lly  to  advance   his   propositions.      Upon  OC 

of  the  interim,  he  fell  Into  the  opposite  error  of  the 
meritorious  nature  of  good  works.     Among  his 

r.  nt  -,     !  -intend. -nt    at   Fl 

Id  mosl  bun  ied  in 

•   of  hi  i  Antinomlan  opinion-. 
appearing  to  retract,  h  ■  was  called   to   I 
again  bringing  th 
second    I 
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have  taught  that  a  person  may  live  as  he 
lists,  and  break  the  law  by  sinning  at  his 
pleasure,  provided  he  holds  to  Christ  and 
has  faith  in  his  merits.  Bat  if  we  consider 
the  whole  subject  with  candour,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  Agricola  did  not  teach 
such  impious  and  absurd  doctrines;  though 
he  might  sometimes  utter  harsh  expressions 
which  were  liable  to  misrepresentation  and 
perversion.  By  the  law,  Agricola  under- 
stood the  ten  commandments  of  Moses, 
which  he  supposed  were  a  law  enacted 
especially  for  the  Jews  and  not  for  Chris- 
tians. The  term  gospel  he  used  in  a 
broad  sense,  as  including  not  only  the  doe- 
trine  of  Christ's  merits  and  of  salvation  by 
faith,  but  likewise  all  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  inculcated  respecting  holiness  of 
life  and  the  duties  of  men.  Removing 
therefore  the  unsuitable  modes  of  expres- 
sion and  the  integuments  of  his  doctrine, 
he  seems  to  have  held  merely  this — that 
the  ten  commandments  of  Moses  were 
promulgated  especially  for  the  Jews,  and 
of  course  might  be  neglected  and  laid 
aside  among  Christians  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  explain  distinctly  and  to 
inculcate  on  the  people  what  Christ  and 
his  disciples  had  taught  us  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  respecting  both  the 
way  of  salvation  and  repentance  and  a  holy 
life.  Most  of  the  doctors  of  that  aa;e  ex- 
press their  views  with  little  precision  and 
uniformity,  and  do  not  give  us  accurate 
definitions  ;  and  hence  it  often  happens 
that  they  are  understood  by  others  dif- 
ferently from  their  real  meaning. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546,  Philip 
Melancthon  became  the  head  and  leader  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  excellent 
man,  but  much  inferior  to  Luther  in  many 
respects,1  especially  in  strength  of  mind, 
fortitude,  and  influence  over  others.  For 
!;■'  was  mild  and  gentle,  excessively  fond  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  timid,  and  shrink- 
ing before  the  resentment  or  wrath  of  the 
powerful ;  in  short,  one  who  could  secure 
the  attachment  and  love  of  others,  but  who 
was  not  competent  to  terrify,  to  repress, 
and  hold  in  awe  the  authors  of  disturbance 
and  of  new  opinions.  He  also  dissented 
from  Luther  on  some  subjects.  For  (I.) 
he  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  pence 
many  things  may  be  given  up  and  be  borne 


1  It  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  the 
many  respects  in  which  afosheim  affirms  that  Lather 
v.as  superior  to  Melancthon      For  it  I  article 

of  courage  and  firmness  be  e^cp'ed.  I  know  no  other 
respect  in  which  Melancthon  is  not  superior,  or  at  least 
equal,  to  Luther,  lie  waa  certainly  his  equal  in  piety 
and  virtue,  and  much  his  superior  in  learning,  judg- 
ment, meekness,  and  humanity.  —  Mad. 


with  in  the  Romish  church,  which  Luther 
thought  could  by  no  means  be  endured ; 
indeed  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
the  ancient  form  of  church  government 
and  even  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  might  be  retained  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  provided  the  truth  as  clearly 
taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures  could  be 
maintained.  (II.)  He  supposed  that  cei- 
tain  opinions  maintained  by  Luther  against 
the  papists, — for  instance,  concerning  faith 
as  the  sole  ground  of  justification,  the 
necessity  of  good  works  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, and  the  inability  of  man  to  convert 
himself  to  God, — might  be  softened  down 
a  little,  so  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  others 
to  mistake.  (Ill-)  Though  he  believed 
with  Luther  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
yet  he  thought  the  controversy  with  the 
Swiss  on  that  subject  was  not  of  such  mo- 
ment that  the  parties  could  not  maintain 
brotherly  affection;  that  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  provision  for  peace  and  concord, 
if  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Sapper  were  stated  in  ambiguous  terms  and 
phrases,  on  which  eaeh  party  could  put  Irs 
own  construction.  These  opinions  he  did 
not  indeed  wholly  dissemble  and  conceal 
during  Luther's  lifetime ;  but  he  proposed 
them  with  modesty,  and  always  succumbed 
to  Luther,  whom  he  honoured  and  feared. 
But  when  Luther  was  dead,  all  that  he  had 
taught  cautiously  and  timidly  he  now 
brought  forward  much  more  openly  and 
explicitly.  And  all  these  things  caused 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  her  theologians,  to  lose  that  peace 
which  had  been  enjoyed  under  Luther,  and 
to  become  in  some  measure  the  scene  of 
many  and  fierce  contests  and  commo- 
tions. 

28.  The  commencement  of  these  calami- 
ties was  in  the  year  1548,  when  Maurice, 
the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  directed  Me- 
lancthon and  the  divines  of  TTittemberg 
and  L°ipsic  to  assemble  at  Leipsic,  and  to 
consider  how  far  the  noted  Interim  which 
Charles  V.  would  obtrude  upon  G-ermany 
might  be  received.  Melancthon,  partly 
through  fear  of  the  emperor  and  partly 
from  his  native  mildness  and  moderation, 
here  decided  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  divines  tl  at  in  things  indiiferent  (in 
adiaphorii)  the  will  of  the  emperor 
mi<rht  be  obeved.2     Among  things  indif- 


2  The  paper  containing  the  opinion  of  Melancthon 
and  the  other  divines  respecting  things  indifferent,  or 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  is  commonly  called 
The  Leipsic  Interim  {Das  Leipziger  Interim),  and 
was  republished  by  Bieck,  in  Ins  work  entitled.  Dot 
lull  rim,  Leipsic,  1721,  8vo.  [This  Interim 
is  properly  an  appendaire  to  the  result  of  the  diet  of 
Leipsic,  Dec.   22,   15 IS.     In  it  the  theologians  define 
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ferent  or  Adiaphora,  Melancthon  and  his 
associates  reckoned  many  things  which 
Luther  deemed  of  great  importance,  and 
which  therefore  his  genuine  followers  could 
not  account  indifferent;  for  instance,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  before  God  by 
faith  alone,  the  necessity  of  good  works  in 
order  to  salvation,  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  several  ceremonies  contami- 
nated with  superstition,  extreme  unction, 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
of  b'shops,  certain  feast  clays  long  abro- 
gated, and  other  things.  Hence  arose  the 
violent  contest  called  the  Adiaphoristic 
controversy;1  which  was  protracted  many 
years,  and  in  which  the  defenders  and 
advocates  of  the  old  doctrines  of  Luther 
(at  the  head  of  whom  was  Matthias  Fiacius 
of  Illyricum)  opposed  with  immense  fer- 
vour the  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic  divines, 
especially  Melancthon,  by  whose  counsel 
and  influence  the  whole  had  been  brought 
about,  and  accused  them  of  apostacy  from 
the  true  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Melancthon  and  his  disciples  and  friends 
defended  his  conduct  with  all  their  strength.2 


what  they  regard  as  indifferent  liturgical  matters 
which  might  be  admitted,  to  please  the  emperor  and  at 
hi3  command.  Among  them  were  the  papal  dresses 
for  priests,  the  apparel  used  at  mass,  the  surplice,  and 
many  customs  evidently  indicative  of  worship  paid  to 
the  host,  such  as  tolling  and  ringing  bells  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host.  Besides  Melancthon,  there  were 
present  at  this  diet,  Paul  Eber,  Bugenhagen,  and 
George  Major  of  the  Wittemberg  divines,  and  Pfeffin- 
ger  of  Leipsic  ;  likewise  the  bishop  of  Merseburg, 
prince  George  of  Anhalt,  and  Justus  Menius.  This 
Leipsic  Interim  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Augsburg,  and  from  the  still  older  one  of  Rcgensburg 
[Ratisbon]  of  both  of  which,  notice  has  already  been 
taken. — Soil. 

1  Adiaphoristic,  from  a<3ta-/>opos,  indifferent.  Melanc- 
thon and  those  who  thought  with  him  were  called 
Adiapborists. — Mnr. 

a  Sehliisselburg,  Catalogus  He  %  lib.   xiii.  ; 

Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhittorie,  book  xvi.chap. 
>:xvi.  p.  £16  ;  Bang's  Historic  der  Augsburg 

i,  vol.  1.  p.  Gil.  &c. ;    Uutehuldige  Nacltrichten, 
a.d.  1702,  p.  339,  393;    Osiand  r.   E\  tome  Hhtoria 
.  cent.  xvi.   p.   502,    &c.     [From  the  records  of 
these  contra' .  (many  of  which  are  given  by  Sehliissel- 
burg especially),  it  appears   that    betides  the    points 
ationed,   th.y  contended  about  the  u<e  of 
■if  worship,  and  about  chanting  them; 
Lc  worship,  and  particularly 
►rd'fl  Supper,  should  be  read 
tting  the  observance  of  various  times 
of  w  i  rs,  matins,  the  canonical  hours, 

.  iry  and   the   Apostles. 
1.   had 
1  Saxony  and 
Braii'l  ic  !   In   ord 

and  Ukewi  '  cities  ; 

rorninent,b 

[The 
ntations  of  Moshelm  in  : 
imply,  by  no  mi  ans  the  i 

•  <>i'  justification  by   faitb 
alone,   mail  i   by   works,  and  admitted 

HI  |    i.'l 

the   contrnry   would  l<ly   that   Melancthon 

ling   to  tin'  impo- 
sition 

A  I  iterlm, 

•  >r  would  force  upon 


In  this  sad  and  perilous  controversy  there 
were  two  principal  points  at  issue.  First, 
whether  the  things  which  Melancthon 
deemed  indifferent  actually  were  so,  which 
his  adversaries  denied.  Secondly,  whether 
it  is  lawful  in  things  indifferent  and  not 
essential  to  religion  to  succumb  to  the 
enemies  of  truth. 

29.  This  Adiaphoristic  controversy  was 
the  fruitful  parent  of  other  and  equally 
pernicious  contests.  In  the  first  place,  it 
produced  the  contest  with  George  Major, 
a  divine  of  Wittemberg,  respecting  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation.  Me- 
lancthon had  long  been  accustomed  to  con- 
cede, and  in  the  consultation  at  Leipsic  in 
1 548  respecting  the  In  terim,  he  with  his  asso- 
ciates confessed,  that  it  might  be  said  without 
prejudice  to  the  truth  that  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation.  But  as  the  defen- 
ders of  the  old  Lutheran  theology  censured 
this  declaration,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  highly  useful  to  the 
popish  cause,  Major  in  the  year  1552 
defended  it  against  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  in  a 
tract  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works.  And  now  broke  out 
again  a  fierce  and  bitter  contest,  such  as 
all  the  religious  controversies  of  that  age 
were,  between  the  more  rigid  Lutherans 
and  the  more  lax.  And  in  the  course  of  it, 
Nicholas  Amsdorf,  a  strenuous  vindicator 
of  Luther's  doctrines,  was  carried  so  far 
by  the  heat  of  controversy  as  to  maintain 
that  good  Wvorks  are  pernicious  to  salvation, 


tained  nearly  the  whole  system  of  the  Romish  theology, 
both  as  to  faith  and  practice;  yet  expressed  through- 
out in  Hie  most  accommodating  and  unexceptionable 
.o.      Melancthon  and  the  other  divines  endc-a- 
I  so  to  modify  this  Interim,  that  the  Protestants 
might  conscientiously  yield  to  it  under  the  existing 
circumstances.    They  therefore  altered  and  interpolated 
•triual  articles,   and   sifted  and  modified  those 

l  !  lowed 
the  pope  to  rema.m  at  the  head  of  the  church,  hut 
without  conceding  to  him  a  divine  right,  and  without 
allowing  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  faith.  The  seven 
sacram  fitted    to  remain,   :> 

rites,  but  not  and  r  the  d  nomination  of  sacraments 
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which  imprudent  admission  furnished  fresh 
matter  for  controversy.  Major  bitterly 
complained  that  his  opinion  was  misrepre- 
sented by  his  opponents ;  and  at  last,  that 
he  might  not  appear  to  continue  the  war 
and  disturb  the  church  unreasonably,  he 
gave  it  up.  Yet  the  dispute  was  continued 
and  was  terminated  only  by  the  Formula 
of  Concord. ' 

30.  From  the  same  source  arose  what  is 
called  the  Synergistic2  controversy.  The 
Synergists  were  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Semipelagians ;  i.e.  they  were  persons  who 
supposed  that  God  is  not  the  sole  author 
of  our  conversion  to  him,  but  that  man  co- 
operates with  God  in  the  renovation  of  his 
own  mind.  On  this  subject  also  Melanc- 
thon  differed  at  least  in  words  from  Luther ; 
and  in  the  Leipsic  conference  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  God  so  draws  and 
converts  adults,  that  some  agency  of  their 
wills  accompanies  his  influences.  The 
pupils  and  friends  of  Melancthon  adopted 
his  language.  But  the  strenuous  Lutherans 
conceived  that  this  sentiment  contravened 
and  subverted  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
servitude  of  the  will,  or  of  man's  impotence 
to  regenerate  himself  and  to  perform  any 
good  actions ;  and  they  therefore  violently 
assailed  the  persons  whom  they  denomi- 
nated Synergists.  In  this  contest,  the 
principal  champions  were  Victor  in  Stri- 
gel, who  the  most  openly  and  ingeniously 
defended  the  Melancthonian  doctrine-,  and 
Matthias  Flacius,  who  defended  the  old 
opinion  of  Luther.  Of  these  men  we  shall 
give  an  account  shortlv.3 


1  Schliisselburg,  Catalog.  Hcereticor.  lib.vii. ;  Arnold's 
Kirclien-und  Ketzerhistorie,  book  xvi.  chap,  xxvii.  p. 
822,  &c. ;  Musceus,  Pr&lect.  in  Form.  Concord,  p.  181, 
&c. ;  Grevius,  Memoria  Joh.  Westphali,  p.  1GG,  Sec. 
[Schlegel  here  inserts  a  long  note,  showing  that  neither 
Melancthon  nor  Major  maintained  justification  on  the 
ground  of  merit  or  of  good  works,  though  they  held 
good  works  to  be  necessary  in  some  sense  to  a  man's 
salvation.  It  seems  the  parties  misunderstood  each 
other  ;  and  that  both  used  very  unguarded  language, 
which  led  them  into  furious  conflicts,  for  which  there 
was  no  sufficient  cause. — Mur. 

2  From  a-vfepyeia,  co-operation. — Mur. 

3  See  Schliisselburg,  Catalogus  Hcereticor.  lib.  v. ; 
Arnold's Kirclien-undlietzerhistorie,b.  xvi.  chap,  xxviii. 
p.  826,  &c.  ;  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Sifnergistes, 
tome  iii.  p.  28f)8  ;  Salig,  Historic  der  Augsb.  Confession, 
vol.  iii.  p.  474,  587,  880,  &c. ;  Musauis,  Prcelect-  in 
Formulam  Concord,  p.  88.  [Melancthon  in  his  early 
writings,  as  well  as  Luther  at  first,  maintained  with 
St.  Augustine  an  irresistible  operation  of  divine  grace, 
according  to  God's  unconditional  decrees ;  and  he  so 
taught  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci  Communes.  But 
afterwards,  in  the  third  and  eighteenth  articles  of  the 
altered  Augsburg  Confession,  he  taught  that  for  our 
conversion  we  need  only  the  assistance  of  God  and  his 
spirit ;  and  that  though  weak  and  hard  pressed,  we  can 
ourselves  commence  it  and  effect  it.  In  his  F.xamen 
Otdinandorum   he   maintains,    that    there    arc  three 

causes  of  conversion — God,  the  word  of  God,  and  free- 
will ;  and  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  frce-wilfand  to  human 
ability  an  appropriate  natural  power,  Jthough  feeble  in 
its  operation,  to  bring  about  conversion.  Many  of  his 
pupils  hereupon  went  still  farther;  and  especially  Vic- 


31.  In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  and 
commotions,  the  dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar 
(the  sons  of  that  John  Frederick  whose  un- 
successful war  with  Charles  V.  brought  on 
him  so  many  evils  and  the  loss  of  his  elec- 
toral dignity)  founded  and  opened  a  new 
university  at  Jena.  And  as  the  founders 
wished  this  school  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
true  reformed  religion  of  Luther,  they 
called  to  it  eminent  teachers  and  theolo- 
gians, who  were  distinguished  for  their 
attachment  to  the  genuine  theology  of 
Luther,  and  for  their  hatred  of  all  more  mo- 
derate sentiments.  And  as  none  was  more 
celebrated  in  this  respect  that  Matthias 
Flacius,  a  most  strenuous  adversary  of 
Philip  Melancthon  and  of  all  the  Philippists 
or  moderate  party,  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Jena  in  the  year  1557 
But  this  turbulent  man,  whom  nature  had 
fitted  to  sow  discord  and  to  promote  con- 
tention, not  only  cherished  all  the  old 
controversies  with  vast  zeal  but  likewise 
stirred  up  new  ones,  and  so  involved  the 
divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of  electoral 
Saxony  with  each  other,  that  the  discerning 
were  afraid  of  a  permanent  secession  and 
schism  among  the  Lutherans.4  And  un- 
doubtedly the  Lutheran  church  would  have 
been  split  into  two  communities,  if  his 
councils  had  had  the  effect  intended ;  for  in 
the  year  1559,  he  advised  his  lords,  the 
dukes  of  Weimar,  to  order  a  confutation  of 
all  the  errors  which  had  been  broached 
among  the  Lutherans,  and  especially  of 
those  with  which  the  Melancthonians  were 
taxed,  to  be  drawn  up,  published,  and 
annexed  to  the  formulas  of  faith  in  their 
territories.  But  this  attempt  to  rend  the 
Lutheran  church  into  opposing  parties 
proved  abortive,  because  the  other  princes 
who  were  truly  Lutheran  disapproved  of 
the  book,  and  feared  it  would  be  the  cause 
of  Greater  evils.5 


torin  Strigel,  one  of  his  most  able  pupils,  distinguished 
himself  in  this  controversy. —  Schl. 

4  See  the  memorable  epistle  of  Augustus,  the  prince 
elector,  respecting  Flacius  and  his  attempts,  published 
by  Grevius,  Memoria  Joh.  Westphali,  p.  393,  &c. 

5  See  Salig's  Historie  der  Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  iii. 
p.  47G,  Sec.  [A  confutation  was  actually  drawn  up 
by  Strigel,  Erhard  Schnepf,  and  a  preacher  of  Jena. 
When  it  was  ready,  the  theologians  of  Jena  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  whole  land  were  called  to 
Weimar  to  examine  it.  Flacius  advised  that  the  writers 
of  it  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  assembly,  urging 
that  the  theologians  would  then  express  their  opinions 
more  freely,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  writers, 
whose  opinions  might  easily  be  known  from  the  book 
itself,  might  occasion  controversy  and  disunion.  But 
the  duke  would  not  follow  this  advice,  and  the  writers 
were  called  to  the  council.  There  was  now  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  altercation  ;  for  Flacius  and  others 
found  much  to  censure  in  the  confutation,  and  the 
writers  of  it  would  not  allow  it  to  be  altered.  The 
superintendents  next  collected  together  various  confu- 
tations, out  of  which  an  abstract  was  afterwards  made, 
which  being  amended  by  Flacius,  Erasmus  Sarcarras, 
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32.  This  extremely  contentious  man 
threw  the  Weimarian  church  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  of  which  he  was  a  professor, 
into  commotion,  by  his  attacks  upon  Vic- 
torin  Strigel,  his  colleague,  who  was  a 
pupil  and  friend  of  Melancthon.1  Strigel 
taught  in  many  points  according  to  the 
views  of  Melancthon,  and  especially  he 
denied  that  the  human  mind  is  altogether 
inactive  while  God  moves  and  draws  it  to 
repentance.  Flacius  therefore  so  success- 
fully accused  him  of  Synergism  before  the 
court  of  Weimar,  that  Strigel  was  put  into 
close  custody  by  order  of  the  prince.  From 
this  calamity  he  delivered  himself  in  1562, 
by  publishing  an  exposition  of  his  views, 
and  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his 
office.  Yet  the  contest  did  not  subside 
here;  because  it  was  thought  that  he 
concealed  his  errors  under  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, rather  than  renounced  them. 
Therefore  to  escape  being  involved  in  new 
troubles,  he  retired  from  Jena  first  to 
Leipsic  and  then  to  Heidelberg  where  he 
died,  leaving  posterity  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  to  be  classed  among  the  true  followers 
of  Luther  or  not. 

33.  But  Flacius  stirred  up  this  contro- 
versy with  Strigel  greatly  to  his  own  injury, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
church.  For  while  pursuing  his  adversary 
intemperately,  he  fell  himself  into  a  senti- 
ment so  monstrous  and  erroneous  that  his 
own  friends  regarded  him  as  a  heretic  and 
a  corrupter  of 'true  religion.  In  the  year 
1560  there  was  a  formal  dispute  between 
him  and  Strigel  at  Weimar,  respecting  the 
natural  power  of  man  to  regenerate  himself 
and  to  do  good,  which  Strigel  seemed  to 
exalt  too  much.  In  this  conference,  Strigel, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  philosophy,  with  a 
view  to  cramp  Flacius,  asked  aim  whether 
original  sin  or  the  corrupt  tendency  of  the 
human  soul  was  to  be  classed  among  sub- 
stances or  among  accidents?  Flacius  most 
imprudently  replied  that  it  should  be 
reckoned  among  substances;  and  thenceforth 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  maintained  the 
portentous  sentiment  that  original  sin  is  the 
i  i tv  substance  of  a  man,  and  with  so  much 
zeal  and  pertinacity  that  he  would  sooner 
part  with  all  his  honours  and  privileges  than 
with  this  error.  The  neatest  part  of  the 
Lutheran  church  condemned  this  Flacian 


Joachim  Morlln,  and  John  Aurlfab  r,  was  print.. l  in 
Itb  an  ad  duke,  and  *  ai  afterwards 

admitted  Into  to    ■  ,i,  but 

:  from  the  Br  t  itn  nuou  iy  oppo  i  d  tin  -  form  of 
a  confutation.     v  tarn.   Watth. 

Fiacii,  in  S<  irg's  Catal.  Hcereti  or.  torn   .\iii. 

p.  BOS,  fee.  -SehL 

1  Bee  the  biograpbert  < 
others  above  mentioned,   B 
tome  iii    p.  1  262. 


doctrine,  and  judged  it  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  Manichasism.  But  the  high  rank  of  the 
man,  his  learning,  and  his  reputation,  in- 
duced many  and  even  some  very  learned 
men,  to  embrace  and  eagerly  defend  his 
cause ;  among  whom,  Cyriac  Spangenberg, 
Christopher  Irenseus,  and  Caelestine,  were 
the  most  celebrated.2 

34.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  express 
how  much  this  new  contest  afflicted  those 
Lutheran  countries  in  which  it  raged,  and 
how  much  detriment  it  brought  to  the 
Lutheran  cause  among  the  papists.  For  it 
spread  also  to  the  churches  which  had  a 
dubious  toleration  in  papal  lands,  especially 
in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  it  so  excited 
the  teachers  who  were  surrounded  by  papists, 
that  they  were  regardless  of  all  prudence 
and  danger.3  There  are  many  who  think 
that  Flacius  fell  into  this  error  through 
ignorance  of  philosophical  distinctions  and 
ideas,  and  that  he  failed  more  in  propriety 
of  language  than  in  point  of  fact.  But 
Flacius  himself  seems  to  refute  this ;  for  in 
numerous  passages,  he  declares  that  he 
understood  well  the  force  of  the  word  sub- 
stance, and  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
consequences  of  his  doctrine.4  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  unbridled 
obstinacy  was  in  the  man  who  would  rather 
ruin  his  own  fortune  and  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church,  than  discard  an  unsuitable 
term  and  a  sentiment  made  up  of  con- 
tradictions. 

35.  Finally,  the  well-known  mildness  of 
Melancthon,  which  Andrew  Osiander  con- 
temned, gave  rise  to  those  contests  which 
the  latter  in  1549  excited  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  For  if  Luther  had  been  alive, 
Osiander  would  doubtless  have  not  dared 
to  bring  forward  and  defend  his  new  opi- 
nions. This  arrogant  and  eccentric  man, 
after  removing  from  Nuremberg  where  he- 
had  been  a  pastor,  to  the  university  of 
Konigsberg  on  account  of  the  Interim,  first 
publicly  taught  opinions  very  different  from 
Luther's  respecting  penitence  and  the  divine 
image,  and  afterwards  from  the  year  1550, 


8  See  Sclilussclburg's   Catalogue  I!  lib.  ii  ; 

'/  Flaciut,  in  German,  Frankf.  1725,  8vo  ; 
Balig'a  Historic  der  Augtb.  Conjl  u.  voi.  iii.  p. 
Arnold's  Kirch*  u-uwl  Ketzerhistorie,  h.  wi.  chap.  x.\i.\. 
p,  829;  BiussBue,  Pre  lection,  in  Formulam  ■ 
29,  \c.   Leuekfeld'i  History  of  Spangenberg,  li    i 
man,  1728,  it...    On  the  dispute  .it  Weimar,  tee  Un- 
tchuUUge  Nachrichten,  a.i>.  1740,  p.  888,  Sjc. 
. 
p   25,  29,  82,  84,   IS,  64,  who  ti 

!   particularly   of  Ir 
'.  iaec     p.  69 

Nachrichh  n,  k.D.  1748,  p.  81  I, 
1  Bee  tin'  Letters  of  Jo.  W<  itph 
and  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the 
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of  Flacius,  published  i>\  Grevlue,  In  li  -    M 
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he  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  correct 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Lutheran  church 
respecting  the  mode  of  our  obtaining  justi- 
fication before  God.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  tell 
what  he  did  not  believe  than  what  he  did 
believe;  for,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  Osiander  expressed  his  views 
neither  with  clearness  nor  in  a  uniform 
manner.  Comparing  all  that  he  has  said 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion — That 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  could  not,  by  his  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  have  merited  for 
us  righteousness  before  God.  And  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  that  we  can  become 
righteous  before  God,  by  apprehending 
with  faith  and  applying  to  ourselves  this 
righteousness  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
But  a  man  obtains  righteousness  by  that 
eternal  and  essential  righteousness  which 
resides  in  Christ  as  God,  or  in  that  divine 
nature  which  was  united  to  the  human. 
And  of  this  divine  righteousness,  a  man 
becomes  partaker  by  faith.  For  by  faith 
Christ  dwells  in  the  man,  and  together  with 
Christ  also  his  divine  nature;  and  this 
righteousness  being  present  in  the  regene- 
rate, God  on  account  of  it  regards  them  as 
righteous,  although  they  are  sinners.  The 
same  divine  righteousness  of  Christ,  more- 
over, excites  believers  to  cultivate  personal 
righteousness  or  holiness.  The  principal 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
among  them  Melancthon  especially  and  his 
colleagues,  impugned  this  doctrine.  Yet 
Osiander  had  also  great  men  to  support  his 
cause.  But  after  his  death  [a.d.  1552],  the 
controversy  gradually  subsided.1 


1  See  SchlUsselburg's  Catalogus  Hcereticor,  lib.  vi.; 
Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhist.  b.  xvi.  chap.  xxiv.  p. 
S04,  Sec;  Harthnoch's  Preussi.sdte  KircJienhistorie,  book 
ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  309,  &c;  Salig's  Hi-torie  ier  Augsb.  Con- 
fession, vol.  ii.  p.  922.  The  opinion  of  the  divines  of 
n'ittemberg  respecting  this  controversy,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Umchiddige  Xachrichten,  a.d.  1739,  p.  141,  Sec. 
and  that  of  the  divines  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  Da'nis- 
part  vii.  p.  150,  &c.  where  there  is  a 
long  catalogue  of  the  writers  on  this  controversy.  Add 
part  viii.  p.  313,  See.  On  the  arrogance  of  Osiandor, 
see  Hirsch's  Nuremberg.  Interims-Historic,  p.  44,  59, 
GO,  &c.  [Andrew  Osiander,  or  Ho.^emann  as  his  name 
was  in  German,  was  born  at  Sunzenhausen  in  Pran- 
conia,  149S,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Altcnburg  under 
great  poverty,  and  then  at  Ingolstadt.  He  possessed 
superior  native  talents,  and  became  very  learned,  par- 
ticularly in  Hebrew,  mathematics  and  theology.  He 
it  yet  proud,  self-sutlicient,  and  contentious. 
In    1"-  first   preacher   in  a   church    at 

berg,  and  wis  there  very  active  and  highly  re- 
spected, notwithstanding  he  advanced  some  singular 
opinions.  He  supposed  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
age  of  God  after  which  man  was  fashioned  ; 
that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  become  incarnate  if 
.ad  not  sinned;  and  that  repentance  consisted  in 
abhorrence  of  sin  and  forsaking  it,  without  including 
faith  in  the  Gospel.  lie  also  refused  to  pronounce  the 
general  absolution  in  public  worship,  which  involved 
him  in  controversy.     While  at  N  be  wrote  his 

famous  Harmony  of-  the  Gospels.  The  margrave 
Albrccht  of  Brandenburg  had  been  converted  by  his 
preaching,  and  therefore  became  stroi.gly  attached  to 
him.     Having  founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg  in 


36.  His  colleague  Francis  Stancarus,  an 
Italian  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  a  turbulent  and  passionate  ma:-!, 
in  attempting  to  confute  the  error  of  Osi- 
ander respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining 
justification  before  God,  fell  into  another 
opinion  which  appeared  equally  false  and 
dangerous.  Osiander  maintained  that  the 
man  Christ  was  under  obligation  to  keep 
the  divine  law  on  his  own  account,  and 
therefore  that  he  could  not,  by  obeying  the 
law,  procure  righteousness  for  others ;  and 
of  course  it  was  not  as  man,  but  only  as 
God,  that  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of  man- 
kind and  procured  us  peace  with  God. 
Stancarus  on  the  contrary  excluded  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  from  the  work  of 
redemption  and  atonement,  and  maintained 
that  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  pertained  exclusively  to  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ.  Finding  himself  to 
be  odious  en  account  of  this  doctrine,  he 
left  Konigsberg  and  retired  first  to  Ger- 
many and  then  to  Poland,  where  he  died 
in  1574.  He  likewise  excited  considerable 
commotion  in  Poland.2 

37.  All  good  men  friendly  to  the  new 
church  were  the  more  desirous  of  a  tc 
nation  of  so  many  bitter  contests,  because 
it  was  manifest  that  the  papists  turned  them 
to  their  own  advantage.     But  while  Me- 

1544,  Albrecht  placed  Osiander  at  the  head  of  the  theo- 
logical department  in  154S.  His  colleagues  disliked 
having  a  foreigner  placed  above  them  ;  and  his  bold 
avowal  of  singular  opinions  soon  gave  them  occasion 
to  break  with  him.  He  considered  the  justification 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  equivalent  to 
sanctification,  or  to  be  not  a  forensic  act  of  God  acquit- 
ting men  from  liability  to  punishment,  but  a  gracious 
operation  which  conferred  personal  holiness.  And 
in  this  sense  he  used  the  term  In  his  theological 
writings.  Legal  justification  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  he  would  denominate  redemp- 
tion, and  this  he  supposed  always  preceded  what  he 
called  justification.  The  mode  of  justific 
sense  of  the  term,  he  supposed  to  be  by  the  indwelling 
of  Christ  in  the  soul  producing  there  a  moral  change. 
See  Arnold,  ubi  supra,  and  Schroeckh' 
sei(  e'er  Reformat  vol.  iv.  p.  572,  <.ve. — Mur. 

2  See  Hartknoch's  Preussisehe  Kirckenhistorie,  b. 
ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  340,  &c;  SchliAsselburg's  Catalogus  Hce- 
reticor. lib.  ix.  the  whole  of  it ;  Bayle,  Diction-naive, 
article  Stancarus,  tome  iii.  p.  2649,  &c.  Before  he 
came  to  Konigsberg  in  1648,  he  lived  a  while  among 
the  Grisons  and  the  Swiss,  and  among  them  he  occa- 
sioned disputes;  for  he  approved  cf  several  Lutheran 
sentiments,  particularly  ihose  respecting  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments,  which  were  offensive  to  the  Grisons 
and  the  Swiss.  See  Museum  Helceticum,  torn.  v.  p. 
484,  490,  491,  [and  De  Porta's  Historia  Reforms 

,    Ratmar.   lib.   ii.  p.   S9,  121.— Mur.]     On  the 
commotions  he  excited  in  Poland  in  155G,  seeBu' 
in  Fueslin's  Centuria  i.   Epistolarum,   Sec.   p.   371.   459, 
Sec.      [Stancarus   is   said   to  have   contributed  to  the 
spread  of  Socinian  sentiments  in  Poland,  by  maintain- 

.:  it  was  only  the  human  nature  of  Christ  which 
made  the  atonement,  and  by  arguing  that  if  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  mediated  between  God  and  man,  then 
his  divine  nature  must  have  been  inferior  to  that  of 
God.  From  the  fh-st,  the  Socinians  inferred  that  there 
was  no  need  of  any  nature  but  the  human  in  the 
ator  ;  and  from  the  second,  they  inferred  that  he  could 
not  at  any  rate  be  equal  with  God  the  Father. 
Bayle,  ubi  supra,  note  G — Mur. 
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lancthon,  the  principal  cause  of  the  disputes, 
continued  alive,  scarcely  anything  could 
be  done  to  terminate  them.  But  when  he 
died  in  1560,  something  could  be  attempted 
with  more  safety  and  better  prospects. 
Therefore  after  other  efforts,  Augustus 
prince  elector  of  Saxony,  and  John  William 
duke  of  Weimar,  in  the  year  1563  ordered 
the  best  theologians  of  both  parties  to  as- 
semble at  Altenburg,  and  there  discuss  in 
a  friendly  manner  their  principal  contro- 
versies ;  so  that  it  might  better  appear  in 
what  way  they  could  be  settled.  But  the 
warmth  of  the  disputants  and  other  causes, 
prevented  any  good  effects  from  this  con- 
ference.1 It  was  therefore  thought  best  to 
try  some  other  method  of  restoring  harmony; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a  formula  or  book 
should  be  drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate 
theologians,  in  which  all  those  controversies 
should  be  examined  and  decided ;  and  that 
this  book,  when  approved  by  all  the  Lutheran 
princes  and  churches,  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  To  this  great  and  difficult  work, 
James  Andrea,  a  theologian  of  Tubingen 
at  that  time  in  very  high  estimation,  was 
appointed  in  the  year  1569  by  authority  of 
his  prince  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  of 
Julius  duke  of  Brunswick.  With  these 
princes,  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  other 
princes  of  the  Lutheran  communion,  con- 
curred ;  and  supported  by  such  authority, 
Andrea  repeatedly  travelled  over  Germany, 
and  consulted  with  the  ministers  of  the 
courts  and  with  theologians,  respecting  the 
method  of  drawing  up  the  formula  so 
that  it  might  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

38.  This  business  was  hastened  forward 

by  the  ra=h  temerity  of  Casper  Peucer,  the 

son-in-law  of  ATelancthon,  a  physician  and 

professor  of  physic  at  Wittemberg,2  and  by 

others,  theologians  at  Wittemberg  and  at 

Leipsic,   who  were  pupils  of  Melancthon. 

For  relying  on  the  approbation  and  coun- 

;ee  of  George  Cracovius,  the  chancellor 

of  Dresden,  and  of  others   in   the   Saxon 

court  both   <  and  clergymen,  they 

.us  clandestine  arts  in 

I  Lo  abolish  throughout  Saxony 


Ja    :  tarin  .    Tnireduetio  <t<l  H 
par.  ii.  p.   1542.     [The  subjecl  re,  the 

Idiaphorisl 
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gian  dl  all  the  ti  1  in  writing, 

the  conferences  were  protrs 

•  on  j  1 1  -tiii 
the  d  -  Sehl. 

i  Th  •   whom  bfosheim  mentions  without 

any  mark  <". 

,  ■.  and  mi 

in v  daring  this  century  ; 
1  history  of  bisli  d>!e  number 

medical,  math 
writings,  abundantly  tt  n'. 


the  doctrine  of  Luther  concerning  the  holv 
supper,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  the 
opinion  of  Calvin  respecting  both  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  person  of  Christ.  What 
Melancthon's  final  sentiments  concerning 
the  eucharist  were,  appears  uncertain;3 
though  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  he  would 
willingly  have  united  the  Saxons  and  the 
Calvinists,  but  was  prevented  by  his  timidity 
from  directly  attempting  such  a  union. 
His  son-in-law,  with  his  associates  above 
named,  openly  assented  to  [the  doctrines  of] 
Calvin,  as  appears  from  their  writings ; 
and  thus  they  showed  more  courage  and 
resolution  than  their  father-in-law  and  pre- 
ceptor, but  less  prudence.  Therefore  in  the 
year  1571,  in  a  German  book  entitled  The 
Foundation  (die  Grundfeste),  and  after- 
wards by  other  writings,  they  explicitly 
declared  their  dissent  [from  Luther]  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  supper 
and  the  person  of  Christ;  and  the  more 
readily  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  they 
introduced  into  the  schools  a  new  Catechism 
drawn  up  by  Petzel,  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Calvin.  These  measures  having 
produced  commotions  and  disputes  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  Augustus  of  Saxony  or- 
dered his  theologians  and  superintendents 
to  assemble  at  Dresden  in  1571,  and  declare 
their  sentiments  respecting  the  sacred  sup- 
per. They  did  so,  but  deceitfully;  and 
returning  home,  they  zealously  pursued  the 
plan  they  had  formed,  and  by  teaching  and 
writing  and  in  other  ways,  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  the  old  Saxon  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  sacred  supper.  The  prince  elector 
Augustus,  when  fully  informed  of  this  pro- 
ject by  numerous  witnesses,  summoned  the 
celebrated  convention  of  Torgau  in  1574: 
and  having  clearly  learned  the  views  of 
those  Crypto-Calvinists  as  they  were  gene- 
rally called,  he  imprisoned  and  banished 
some  of  them,  and  compelled  others  to 
change  their  sentiments.  On  none  of  them 
did  he  animadvert  with  greater  severity  than 


3  This  is  certain,  that  in  his  last  years  Melancthon 

was  more  inclined  toward:;  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 

respecting  the  holy  i  upper  ;  hut  it  is  also  equally  certain 

that  he  did  not   receive  their  whole  doctrine  on  this 

See  his  Reflections,  in    I 

Neustadt,  1C0O,  8vo.     Her 

■th,  in   a  letter  to  Dr.  Jo.  C'rato,    | 
concerning  the  supper :  Verumi 

.)  it  in  hi  i  mcacem  esse,  kcu  .'  -.-    or  i  » 

elvai  tqv  ato/iaros,  ut  Paulus  dll   :  t.    1  BciO 

;  •  vinun  doetum  recto  CO 
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on  Peucer,  who  had  acted  a  leading  part  in 
the  transaction.  He  was  kept  in  constant 
and  close  confinement  till  the  year  1585; 
when,  being  liberated  at  the  intercession  of 
the  prince  of  Anhalt  whose  daughter  Au- 
gustus had  married,  he  retired  to  Zerbst.1 
39.  The  plans  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists 
being  frustrated,  the  prince  elector  and 
those  who  agreed  with  him,  urged  forward 
more  anxiously  and  pressingly  the  business 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord  already  men- 
tioned.2 After  various  consultations  there- 
fore in  the  year  I5~6,  James  Andrea 
especially,  in  a  convention  of  many  divines 
assembled  at  Torgau  by  order  of  Augustus, 
drew  up  the  treatise  which  was  intended  to 
give  peace  to  the  Lutheran  church  and  to 
guard  it  against  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formed, and  which  from  the  place  received 

1  See  Schliisselburg's  Calcinistic  Theology,  in  Ger- 
man, book  ii.  p.  207,  b.  iii.  Pref.  and  p.  1—22,  52,  57, 
69,  b.  iv.  p.  246,  &c;  Hutter's  Co?icordia  Coitcors,  cap. 
i. — viii. ;  Arnold's  Kirchen-imd  Ketzerldst.  book  xvi. 
chap,  xxxii.  p.  389—395  ;  Loscher's  Historia  Motuum 
inter  Lutheranos  et  Reform,  par.  ii.  p.  176,  par.  iii.  p. 
1,  &c.  Add,  on  the  other  side,  Peucer's  Historia  Car- 
cerum  et  Liberationis  Divi?ice,  published  by  Petzel, 
Zurich,  1605,  8vo.  [Likewise  Kiesling's  Continuation 
of  the  Historia  Motuum,  Schvabach,  1770,  cap.  i.  sec. 
ix.  x.  The  Catechism  of  Petzel  was  printed  at  Wit- 
fcemb.  1571,  and  entitled,  Catechesis  contincns  Explica- 
tionem  Becalogi,  SymboU,Orationis  Dominices,  Doctrines 
de  Posnitentia  et  Sacramentis.  The  theologians  of  Jena 
and  Lower  Saxony  wrote  against  this  catechism.  See 
Walch's  Biblio.  Theol.  Selecta,  torn.  i.  p.  4S5.  The 
Crypto-Calvinists  defended  it  the  same  year  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled,  GrundJ'este  von  der  Person  und  Mcnsch- 
werdung  unseres  Herrn  Jesu  Christi,  ivider  die  neucn 
Marcioniten,  Samosatener,  Sec.  In  reply,  the  divines  of 
Lower  Saxony  wrote  Die  wie&erhphlte  Christliche 
gemeine  Confession  und  Erkliirang,  Sec.  At  the  con- 
vention of  Dresden,  the  Consensus  Bresdensis,  was 
drawn  up,  through  the  intervention  of  the  court  party 
and  especially  of  the  court  preacher  Schiitze  or  Sagit- 
tarius. It  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the 
foreign  churches  ;  and  the  houses  of  Brunswick,  with 
the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  made  strong  representations 
against  it  to  the  prince  elector.  Upon  this,  in  1574, 
followed  the  Exegesis  perspieuu  Controversies  de  Ccena 
Domini,  in  which  indeed  they  sought  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  coincidence  with  our  symbolical  books  ; 
but  very  manifestly  took  pains  to  defend  the  Melanc- 
thonian  doctrine  concerning  the  holy  supper.  The 
electoral  prince  prompted  by  so  many  complaints  of 
foreign  princes,  who  were  apprehensive  the  rcligicus 
peace  might  be  assailed  by  the  Catholics  under  the 
pretence  of  this  contest,  at  last  took  measures  to  check 
the  evil.  He  commanded  certain  articles  to  be.  drawn 
up,  by  the  general  adoption  of  which  the  religious  con- 
tests might  be  terminated.  These  were  actually  formed 
in  the  diet  of  Torgau,  1574,  and  may  be  found  in  Hut- 
ter's Concordia  Concors,  p.  184,  &c.  They  were  however 
by  the  foreign  theologians  to  whom  they  were  sent  for 
examination,  deemed  insufficient  to  remove  the  con- 
tests. But  mild  as  these  first  articles  were  (and  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  articles  of  Torgau  of 
1576),  yet  many  hesitated  to  subscribe  them  ;  and  many 
who  did  subscribe  afterwards  revoked  their  subscrip- 
tion. And  now  resort  was  had  to  those  harsh  measures 
which  never  can  be  justified  ;  to  imprisonments  and 
banishments,  and  to  the  forcible  introduction  of  certain 
theological  statements  which  were  opposed  to  the 
Statements  of  the  Philippists.  For  Philippists  [or 
Mclancthonians]    is  the  proper  appellation  for   these 

(  ryjito-Calvinists  ;  since  they  for  the  most  part  admit- 
ted the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  questioned 
only  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature. — 
ScM. 

2  See  section  37,  above. 


the  name  of  the  Booh  of  Torgau.  This 
book  after  being  examined,  amended,  and 
elucidated  by  most  of  the  theologians  of 
Lutheran  Germany,  was  again  submitted 
to  certain  select  divines  assembled  at  Ber- 
gen (an  old  Benedictine  monastery  near 
Masdebura),  and  when  all  the  susp-estions 
from  various  quarters  had  been  carefully 
weighed,  the  famous  Formula  of  Concord 
was  brought  to  its  perfected  state.  James 
Andrea  had  for  assistants  at  Bergen  at 
first  Martin  Chemnitz  and  Nicholas  Sel- 
necker,  and  afterwards  also  Andrew  Mus- 
culus,  Christopher  Corner,  and  David 
Chytraras.  The  Saxons  first  received  this 
new  rule  of  the  Lutheran  religion  by  order 
of  their  prince  Augustus;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  afterwards 
followed  their  example,  some  sooner  and 
others  later.3     The  eiFect  of  this  celebrated 


3  The  writers  on  the  Formula  of  Concord  are  men- 
tioned by  Waleh,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Symbolicos,  lib. 
i.  cap.  vii.  p.  707,  and  by  Kbcher,  Bibliotheca  Theologies 
Symbol,  p.  18S.  A  catalogue  of  unpublished  documents 
relating  to  its  history  is  extant  in  Un<ichuld.  Xachricht. 
a.d.  1573,  p.  322.  The  principal  historians  of  it  are 
Hospinian,  a  Swiss  theologian,  Concordia  Discors ;  and 
Hutter,  Concordia  Concors;  and  by  comparing  the  ac- 
counts of  both,  it  will  be  easy  to  discriminate  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  to  understand  the  reasons  of  what 
took  place.  [See  Balthasar's  Geschichte  des  Torgiic:.eii 
Buchfs  nebst  andern  ~ur  Historie  des  Concordiens- 
buches  gehorigen  Naciiricltten,  Greifsw.  1711,  &c.  4:o  ; 
and  Semler's  edition  =of  the  book  of  Torgau  from  a 
contemporary  manuscript  document,  with  a  compen- 
dium of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  that  manuscript 
collection,  3760,  8vo.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  we  should  consider  the  prepara- 
tory events.  These  were  (I.)  the  Swabian  Concord  or 
Formula  Concordies  inter  Sueticas  et  Saxonicas  Eccle- 
sias,  which  was  formed  in  1574.  By  the  Saxon  churches 
must  here  be  understood  those  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in 
particular  the  Ecclesiee  Tripolitancp,  or  the  churches  of 
Hamburg,  Lub'ec,  and  Luneburg,  whose  preachers  were 
strenuous  Lutherans ;  together  with  the  duchies  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  and  the  cities  of  Brunswick, 
and  Magdeburg.  All  these  united  with  the  Swabian 
and  especially  with  the  "Wurtemberg  theologians  against 
those  of  electoral  Saxony ;  and  they  sent  their  formula 
to  the  prince  elector  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  show  him 
that  his  theologians  had  departed  from  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  be  the  chief 
director  of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.  Then  fol- 
lowed (II.)  the  convention  at  Torgau,  in  1574.  Next 
followed,  by  order  of  Lewis  duke  of  Wurtemberg  1  il. 
the  convention  of  Maulbronn  in  1576,  where  the  Wur- 
temberg divines  Lucas  Osiander  and  Balth.  Bidenbach, 
with  the  concurrence  of  some  foreign  divines,  drew  up 
what  is  called  the  Formula  of  Maulbronn  ;  in  which 
the  orthodox  ministers  of  our  church  state  on  what 
conditions  they  would  unite  with  the  divines  of  electo- 
ral Saxony,  and  recognise  them  as  members  of  our 
church.  Afterwards  came  (IV.)  the  Lichtenberg 
convention  in  Feb.  1576,  in  electoral  Saxony,  at  which 
the  Formula  of  Maulbronn  was  examined  and  pro- 
nounced too  rigorous.  Then  followed  (V.)  the  con- 
vention of  Torgau  in  June  of  the  same  year,  after  the 
suspected  divines  of  electoral  Saxony  were  removed. 
Here  the  Book  of  Torgau  was  compiled  from  the  Staa- 
bian  Concord  and  the  Maulbronn  Formula,  and  this 
was  the  real  basis  of  that  Formula  of  Concord  which 
was  afterwards  sent  to  all  the  German  courts  and 
churches  to  collect  suggestions  and  amendments.  After 
the  suggestions  of  the  foreign  theologians  were  received, 
in  the  year  1577  and  at  the  cloister  of  Bergen,  the  pro- 
per Formula  of  Concord  was  formed  from  the  Book  of 
Torgau.  The  principal  person  concerned  in  it  was 
James  Andrea,  who  was  occupied  many  years  in  the 
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Formula,  as  is  well  known,  was  to  decide 
and  terminate  the  many  controversies  which 
had  drawn  the  Lutherans,  especially  after 
Luther's  death,  into  disagreeing  parties ;  and 
also  to  exclude  from  the  Lutheran  commu- 
nity the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  respecting 
the  Holy  Supper  and  the  person  of  Christ. 

40.  Yet  the  book  which  was  to  have 
restored  harmony  among  the  Lutherans, 
and  which  actually  did  so  in  many  places, 
furnished  also  new  ground  of  discord.  In 
the  first  place  the  Reformed,  and  those  who 
either  favoured  the  Reformed  or  at  least 
wished  to  be  at  peace  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  by  this  Formula  all  hope  of 
healing  the  schism  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  Reformed  were  entirely  excluded  from 
all  communion  with  the  Lutherans,  violently 
attacked  and  in  bitter  terms  censured  both 
the  Formula  and  its  authors.  Beyond  the 
bounds  of  Germany,  the  Swiss  (of  whom 
Rudolph  Hospinian  was  the  chief)  and  the 
Belgians,1  and  in  Germany  those  of  the 
Palatinate,2  of  Anhalt,  of  Baden,  and  others, 
waged  furious  war  upon  the  Formula. 
This  imposed,  upon  the  Lutheran  divines, 
and  especially  upon  those  of  Saxony,  the 
disagreeable  task  of  defending  it  and  its 
framers  in  various  treatises.3 

41.  Even  among  the  Lutherans  them- 
-,    some    of    the    most   distinguished 


business,  took  a  number  of  journeys  and  showed  extra- 
ordinary ::eal  in  the  whole  affair,  yet  incurred  many 
r:proaches  by  the  ambiguous  expressions  which  he 
employed.  And  by  his  influence  it  was  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Swabian  divines  respecting  the  person  of 
.  the  communication  of  the  attributes  [of  Christ's 
divine  nature  to  his  human]  (communicatio  idiomatum), 
and  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which 
before  had  been  only  private  opinions,  were  received 
into  tb  nicord  as  doctrines  of  the  whole 

ran  church.      With   him   was  joined   Nicholas 
i  native  Frenchman  of  Herspruck,  and  at 
that  time  superintendent  :.t  Lcipsic,  a  learned  and  per- 
severing man,  who  bad  endured  much  persecution  from 
;.!ippists.     Tho  two  others  who  were  associated 
with  James  Ana.  ill  more  learned,  and  at  the 

same  time  much  disposed  to  peace,  namely,   Martin 
nitz  and  David  Chy  trams,  both  pupils  of  Melanc- 
thon.  The  first  was  then,  superintendent  at  Brunswick, 
and  had  few  equals  hi  aid  facility  in  writin?. 

lie  was  a  venerator  of  Melancthon,  and  endeavoured  in 
many  respects  to  find  out  a  middle  path,  and  to  check 
the  violence  of  Andrea.     Hence  he  and  Andrea  may  be 
I  is  the  proper  composers  of  tho  instrument. 
was  of  Elostock.     ."Wnsculusand  Corner  were 
of    Fra:ikfort-on-the-Od>  r,  and   wire  famed   for  their 
•  Luther's  doctrine?,  yet  these  had  no  great  con- 
•     ■        B  ■        ■         N 

1   Villi  r's    Ept  a    Rejbrmatarum    in 

:  >  t  conti  ■  i     ri  Ber- 

< ,   with   the    notes    of  R 
republished  by  Gerdea  In  bia  Scrinium  Antiqttariwn,  or 
i  it,  torn    i.   i>.   I  Jl.  .    ■.       \  Id 
I'n  ''IT  17.  p  957,  &c. 

■  [i.e.  the  Elector  Palatin  >]  Jo 
:      j        1577,  forthwith  calli  l  a  convention  of 
form  '1  at  Frankfort  fortl  polling 

thU  /'  9  ••  JJting'i  //'  /   / 

179,  p.  l  13,  kc. 
3  See  Walch'j  //*/><• 
lib.  i.  cap    i 


churches  could  not  be  persuaded  either  by 
entreaties  or  arguments  to  receive  the 
Formula,  and  to  add  it  to  their  guides  in 
doctrinal  instruction.  It  was  therefore 
rejected  by  the  Hessians,  the  Pomeranians, 
theXiirembergers,  the  Holstenians  (through 
the  influence  of  Paul  von  Eitzen  the  super- 
intendent-general), by  the  Silesians,  the 
Danes,  the  Brunswickers  or  Julians,  and 
others.4  But  all  these  were  not  influenced 
by  the  same  motives  and  arguments.  Some 
of  them,  as  the  Holstenians,  were  led  by 
their  high  respect  and  reverence  for  Me- 
lancthon,  to  abhor  a  book  in  which  the 
opinions  of  so  great  a  man  were  censured 
and  exploded.  Others  were  not  only  par- 
tial to  Melancthon,  but  they  also  believed 
that  some  of  the  sentiments  condemned  in 
the  Formula  were  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
prevailing  views.  Some  were  kept  from 
approving  the  Formula  by  their  secret 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed, 
and  some  by  the  hopes  they  had  indulged 
that  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran 
churches  mi^ht  form  an  alliance.5     Some 


4  On  the  fate  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  liolstein, 
see  Die  Danische  Bibliothek,  vol.  iv.  p.  212,  &c;  vol. 
v.  p.  355;  vol.  viii.  p.  333—468;  vol.  ix.  p.  1,  See: 
Muhlius,  Dissert.  Histor.  Theolog.  Diss.  i.  de  Refor- 
mat. Holsat.  p.  108,  &c;  Grevius,  Memoria  Pauli  a'j 
Eitzen,  who  however  only  touches  upon  this  subject. 
The  transactions  in  Denmark  relative  to  the  Formula 
and  the  causes  of  its  rejection  may  be  learned  from  the 
above-mentioned  Danische  Bibliothek,  which  contains 
numerous  documents,  vol.  iv.  p.  222 — 282  :  and  from 
Pontoppidan's  Annates  Eccles.  Danicce  Diplomatici, 
torn.  iii.  p.  456,  &c;  who  also  shows  (p.  467,  &c.)  that 
what  Von  Elswich  and  others  endeavour  to  make 
doubtful  was  a  real  fact,  namely,  that  king  Frederick 
II.  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Formula  threw  it  into  the 
fire  and  burned  it.  Respecting  the  rejection  of  the 
Formula  by  the  Hessians,  see  the  documents  in  Die 
Danische  Bibliothek,  vol.  vii.  p.  273—364,  vol.  ix.  p. 
1 — 87.  Add  Tielemann's  I'ihe  Theologor.  Marpur- 
gens.  p.  99,  &c.  Respecting  the  countries  of  Liegnitz 
and  Brieg,  see  the  L'nschuld.  Nachricht.  a.d.  1745,  p. 
173,  &c.  [It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  faults 
preceding  thi3  Formula  of  Concord  which  gave  to  many 
Lutheran  churches  a  reasonable  excuse  for  procrasti- 
nating or  even  refusing  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished too  hastily,  and  before  the  suggestions  of  all  the 
churches  had  been  received  ;  whence  many,  as,  i 
churches  of  Pomerania  and  HoMein,  believed  that  the 
Formula  was  sent  to  them  only  for  form's  sake.  It  v.  aa 
thought  that  the  Saxons  assumed  a  power  in  the  whole 
transaction  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  that 
they  sought  a  kind  of  control  over  the  Lutheran  churches 
which  no  one  would  in  this  sense  concede  to  them.— 
Schl. 

5  It  was  the  fact  that  the  Fohm  '•/  '  Gmom  I  cut  off 
all  prospects  of  a  union  of  our  church  with  tho  Re- 
formed, and  opposed  a  bar  to  all  attempt!  .. 

tion.     At  that  time  the  points  in  controversy  with  the 

med  were  only  two.  namely,  respecting  th 
trine  of  the'  Supper  and  the   person   of  Christ.     The 
in-  t  pervaded  the  whole  Lutheran  church,  the 

did  not  ;   for  before  the  Formula  nl  Coneerd  it  WSJ  only 

il.i.m  divine-,  who  defend)  d  the  omniprew 
Christ's  human  nature,  on  the  ground  of  a  coinmi 
tion  of  attributes.    Luther  i 
doctrine  concerning  the  rapper  from  the  docti 
commun      ■  rtatum,  but  solelj  from  the 

And  if.  when  Zwingll    who  would  parrj  bis 
from  Scripture  brou  :iit  him  on  to  the  su 

t  (  I,  i  t.  i  the  abiqultj  of  (  1 1  r  i  - 1 "  ~* 

union  with  the  divine 

\  I 
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either  actually  feared  or  at  least  pretended 
to  fear,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Lutheran  church  might  be  injured  by 
adding  a  new  symbolical  book  to  their  old 
ones.  And  others  offered  other  reasons  for 
their  dislike  of  it. 

42.  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been 
a  kind  of  second  father  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  and  had  contributed  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  it  both  by  his  counsels  and  by 
liberal  expenditures.  And  when  drawn  up, 
he  had  commanded  all  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  his  dominions  to  receive  it  and  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  it.  But  after  the 
Formula  was  published,  Julius  changed  his 
mind  and  permitted  his  divines  at  Helin- 
stadt,  Tilemann  Heshusius  and  the  others, 
to  oppose  it  and  to  exclude  it  from  a  place 
among  the  symbolical  books  of  his  territo- 
ries. The  principal  grounds  on  which  the 
divines  of  Julius  rejected  the  Formula  were : 
(I.)  That  the  printed  copy  differed  in  some 
parts  from  the  written  Formula,  which  the 
Bruns wickers  had  approved.  (II.)  That 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  was  incorrectly 
explained  in  the  Formula,  and  that  some 
of  the  harsh  and  unsuitable  phrases  of 
Luther  were  employed  in  it.  (Ill)  That 
the  ubiquity  (as  it  was  then  termed)  or  the 
boundless  presence  of  Christ's  human  na- 
ture, which  the  Lutheran  church  had  never 
adopted  as  her  doctrine,  was  taught  in  it. 
Besides  these  reasons,  perhaps  other  and 
secret  ones  influenced  duke  Julius  not  to 
adopt  the  Formula.  There  were  various 
neoociations  with  him  and  his  theologians 
to  remove  these  difficulties;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1583,  a  convention  of 
theologians  from  the  electoral  Palatinate, 
Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick,  was 
held  at  Quedlinburg  for  the  purpose  of 
terminating  this  dissent;  but  Julius  re- 
mained inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  wished 
to  have  the  cause  of  the  Formula  referred 
to  a  council  of  the  whole  Lutheran  church.1 

nature,  yet  he  never  maintained  that  the  man  Christ 
was  always  and  everywhere  present,  but  merely  that  he 
could  be  present  wherever  the  execution  of  his  media- 
torial office  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  required, 
and  of  course  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
A  nd  in  this  the  theologians  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony 
followed  him.  liut  the  theologians  of  Swabia  and 
Alsace  maintained  an  absolute  omnipresence  ;  and  their 
statements  were  transferred  to  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(yet  so  that  the  other  opinion  was  not  explicitly  ex- 
cluded), and  thus  were  made  articles  of  faith  (just  as 
the  doctrine  of  election  by  grace  was  pn\  iou  ilj  a  pri- 
vate opinion  of  Calvin,  Bad  wm  transformed  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  into  an  article  of  faith  to  all  who  re- 
ceived the  decrees  of  that  synod).  Thus  the  points  of 
controversy  between  us  and  the  Reformed  wire  in- 
creased by  the  Formula  of  Concord.  They  were  also 
rendered  more  virulent,  because  we  censured  and  con- 
demned as  heretical  a  church  which  hitherto  wished  to 
be  a  sister  to  us.  —  .SV7//. 

1  See  Flutter's  Concordia  Cmicors,  cap.  xlv.  p.  10ol; 
ltehtmeyer's  Brawuchweig  Kirehenhistorie,  vol.  iii. 
chap.  viii.  sec.  i.  p.  4d3,  and  the  writors  mentioned  by 


43.  In  Saxony  itself,  not  a  few  detested 
in  their  hearts  that  Formula  which  they 
subscribed  with  their  hands,  holding  fast 
the  doctrines  which  they  had  received  from 
Melancthon  and  his  friends.     On  the  death 
of  Augustus  and  the  accession  of  Christian 
I.  who  from  his  childhood  had  been  imbued 
with  the  milder  sentiments  of  Melancthon, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  too  friendly  to  the 
doctrines    and   institutions  of    the    Swiss, 
these  parties  again  lifted  up  their  heads  and 
seemed  to  be  plotting  against  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for 
Calvinistic  opinions  and  regulations  being 
introduced  among  the  Saxons.     And  they 
found  much  support  from  men  of  the  first 
rank,  and  especially  from  Nicholas  Crell, 
the  prime  minister  of  state.    Through  their 
influence,    first   some   laws   were   enacted 
whieh  might  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  acquiesce  in  the  contemplated  revolution ; 
and  then  in  the  year  1591,  the  formula  of 
exorcism  as  it  is  called  was  required  to  be 
omitted  in  the  administration  of  baptism. - 
Moreover,  not  only  was  there  a  new  Ger- 
man catechism  published,  which  was  favour- 
able to  the  designs  of  these  patrons  of  the 
Reformed   doctrines,   but  likewise  a  new 
edition  of  the  German  Bible  with  the  notes 
of  Henry  Salmuth,  adapted  to  the  object  in 
contemplation,   was  prepared  in   1591    at 
Dresden.     And  as  violent  commotions  and 
seditions   of   the   people   now   broke    out 
everywhere,  the  government  animadverted 
severely  on  those  ministers  of  religion  who 


Pfaff,  De  Actis  et  Scriptis  Ecdesicp  Wurtemherg.  p.  G2, 
and  in  his  Ilisloriu  Literar.  Theolog.  par.  ii.  p.  423. 
On  the  conference  at  Quedlinburg  and  its  Acts,  see 
also  Die  Diinische  Bibliothek,  part  viii.  p.  ~>bb.  ixc. 
[The  court  appears  to  have  been  actuated  in  this  matter 
by  political  considerations.  For  the  objections  of  the 
theologians  to  the  Formula  might  admit  an  answer. 
The  iirst  objection  respecting  the  discrepance  between 
the  printed  and  the  written  copies  of  the  Formula  was 
founded  on  fact.  There  really  were  words  and  phrases 
interpolated  in  some  of  the  statements  winch  were  not 
in  the  written  copy.  The  other  party  did  not  deny  the 
fact,  but  said  they  were  minute  things  and  not  altera- 
tions of  the  doctrine,  but  merely  changes  in  the  phra- 
seology introduced  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.  And 
this  was  actually  true.  Mosheim  once  compared  the 
subscribed  copy  with  the  printed ;  and  as  he  asserted, 
the  doctrine  in  both  was  the  same.  So  that  if  they  had 
been  disposed,  they  might  easily  have  compromised  this 
point.  So  also  the  two  other  points  were  not  so  very 
important.  The  Helmstadt  theologians  would  not  con- 
cede the  ubiquity  j  yet  they  held  it  possible  that  Christ, 
as  man,  should  be  in  various  places  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  how  far  is  one  who  concedes  this  from  believing 
the  ubiquity  ?  The  grand  difficult;  was  this : — The 
electoral  Saxons  had  in  the  whole  business  assumed  too 
much  to  themselves,  and  had  acted  as  lawgivers  to  the 
church.  It  was  perceived  that  if  this  matter  was  al- 
lowed t.>  pass  thus,  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  perso- 
nate the  pope,  and  his  principal  clergy  the  cardinals, 
and  they  would  in  future  prescribe  laws  to  the  whole 
Lutheran  church.  They  resolved  therefore  to  maintain 
against  tke  Saxons  their  right  to  think  for  themselves 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  show  that  they  conceded  to 
Saxony  the  direction  of  religious  affairs  only  under 
certain  restrictions  —  Schl. 
2  See  Kraft's  GcschicUte  der  Exorcisini.  p.  401,  Sec. 
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opposed  the  designs  of  the  court.  But  the 
sadden  death  of  Christian,  which  took  place 
this  very  year,  frustrated  all  these  machi- 
nations. The  theologians  by  whom  the 
business  had  been  principally  managed 
were,  after  the  death  of  the  elector,  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment  and  exile;  and 
Crell,  the  prime  director  of  it,  received  in 
1G01  the  fruit  of  his  temerity,  by  being 
brought  to  a  capital  punishment.1 

44.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  Samuel 
Huber,  a  Swiss  of  Berne,  indiscreetly  awa- 
kened a  new  controversy  at  Wittemberg 
where  he  taught  theology.  Fired  with 
hatred  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  he  maintained  that  the  whole 
human  race  were  from  eternity  elected  of 
God  to  salvation ;  and  he  accused  his  col- 
leagues, together  with  all  the  divines  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  of  being  Calvinists,  be- 
cause they  taught  that  those  only  are 
elected  whom  God  foresaw  would  die  in 
faith.  Learned  men  are  at  this  day  agreed 
that  Huber  swerved  from  the  common  Lu- 
theran doctrine  in  words  rather  than  in 
meaning ;  for  what  the  Lutherans  maintain 
respecting  the  love  of  God  as  embracing 
the  whole  human  race,  and  excluding  no 
one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation,  this 
he  would  explain  in  a  new  manner  and  in 
new  phraseology.  But  this  age,  having 
learned  from  numerous  examples  that  new 
phraseology  and  new  modes  of  explaining 
doctrines  produced  as  lasting  and  as  perni- 
cious disturbance  as  new  errors,  urged  Hu- 
ber to  adopt  the  old  and  universal  method 
of  teaching,  in  preference  to  his  own.  And 
when  he  declared  that  he  could  not  do  so, 
and  his  patrons  here  and  there  threatened 
to  produce  disturbance,  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  cilice  and  go  into  exile. 

45.  That  the  controversies  here  recounted 
ansl  others  of  less  magnitude  were  very  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interests  of  the  church 
founded  by  Luther,  no  one  who  is  well  in- 
formed in  the  history  of  those  times  will 

-  Sec  Arnold's  Kirchen^md  KoUtorkutorig,  i>art.  ii 
book  xvi.  eh.  xxxii.  \>.  BC3,  and  the  writers  mentioned 
bj  Rngfficfren,  Diu.  dd  Sic.    Cirllio,  ejiLtqi.te    Su.[);> 
■  ichi  1724. 

I  The  writers  on  this  controversy  BIB  mentioned  by 

i  l'.itl",   ///'  '  lit. t<,r.   1., I  mi.    Tkeol»i(,   par.   ii. 

lii).   hi.   p.   131,  &c     [See.  in  particular,  Arnold's  Kir- 

N  hook   \vi.   eh.    x\x.   vol     i.    \>. 

it  uiibt  n  it  be  supposed  by  thi  Incautious 

reader  that  Huh  r  bettered  in  tftfl  final  salvation  of  all 

men.  ELb uied  the  word*  decree  and  election  as  equi- 
valent to  tfraei.  ai  in',  nation.  This  he  supposed  in  l!i  ■ 
eternal  counsels  ot'(,..,i  exl  tided  to  all  men  ■  <|ually, 
and  without  distinction.  Hut  to  stake  their  calling 
and  il ••■■tion  rare,  they  must  repenl  and  belli  m  ,  which 
apposed  the  neater  part  of  menMrvi  wdl  not  cio, 
and  of  coarse  will  be  damn  dl  mity.     This  be 

presslj  stated  la  the  confession  of  hli  I'.ntu  trhieb  be 
published  in  \rni.ll.  i  (.  and 

Behroeohh,  Kirch  I  •'■  >    Rrj  br,  p 

664*—  Jfur. 


deny.3  The  method  also  of  discussing  and 
terminating  controversies  in  that  age,  if 
estimated  according  to  the  modern  views  of 
good  men,  contained  much  that  was  incon- 
sistent with  equity,  moderation,  and  charity. 
And  while  they  are  unjust  who  indiscrimi- 
nately load  with  reproaches  the  authors  of 
those  evils,  and  boldly  pronounce  them  des- 
titute of  all  reason  and  all  virtue,  those  are 
still  more  unjust  who  cast  all  the  blame  on 
the  victors,  and  pronounce  the  vanquished 
to  be  saints  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
That  men  recently  led  out  of  the  thickest 
darkness  into  the  light  should  not  at  once 
discern  and  distinguish  all  objects,  as  they 
are  able  to  do  who  have  long  been  in  the 
light,  is  not  at  all  strange.  Besides,  that 
was  an  unpolished  age.  and  one  which  not 
only  tolerated  but  applauded  many  things 
in  morals  and  in  the  modes  of  living,  acting, 
and  contending,  which  modern  times,  im- 
proved  by  experience  and  education,  disap- 
prove and  reject.  But  with  what  viev^s 
and  intentions  the  individuals  contended, 
whether  they  acted  maliciously  or  ingenu- 
ously and  in  good  faith,  belongs  not  to  us 
to  decide,  but  to  Him  who  knoweth  the 
hearts  of  men. 

46.  The  theologians  among  the  Lutherans 
who  illustrated  the  various  branches  of  sa- 
cred learning  form  a  very  long  list.  Besides 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  who  excelled  all 
the  rest  in  genius  and  learning,  the  more 
distinguished  were,  Jerome  Weller,  Mar- 
tin Chemnitz,  John  Brentius,  Matthias 
Flacius,  Urban  Regius,  George  Major, 
Nicholas  Amsdorf,  Erasmus  Sarcerius,  John 
Matthesius,  John  "Wigand,  Francis  Lam- 
bert, James  Andrea,  David  Chytrajus, 
Nicholas  Selnecker,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul 
Fagius,  Casper  Cruciger,Victorin  Strigelius, 
Cyriacus  Soangenberg,  Matthew  Judex, 
Tilemann  Heshusius,  Joachim  "Westphal, 
John  iEpinus,  Andrew  Osiander,  and  many 
others.4 
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3  The  English  reader  will  see  some  excellent  obser- 
vations on  these  deplorable  controversies  and  ID 
results  to  German  i'rotestantism,  in  one  of  the  early 
works  of  Dr.  I'usey,  since  so  celebrated.  I  allude  to  his 
Historical  Inquiry  into  tin-  Theology  qf  <■'  rmany, 
Lond.  1828,  p.  9,  &e.  On  the  controversies  themselves. 
MS  W'ismann,  Memorabilia  Hist.  S,ic  vol.  i.  ■>. 
frO,    -R. 

1   For  an  account  of  these,   Melchior  Adamus    li(<r 

Historical  and  Literary  [<i>i'l  / 

p/:iruf]   Dictionary   >.  I>u  \'\n'<  Bibliothi  luttttrs 

leparet   <lr  la    Communion    de  V  Eglise    ftornaine,    and 

other-,  may  he  consulted.      The  Uvea  Of  many  of  them 

have  been  gepaml  h  s  ritb  a  with  i  ire  la  oai 

tli"   life  of  llirrommi:  .  Weller  by  Laemmel,  of  Flacius 

by  liit'i  r,  of  Holm-ins  and  Span  rcnbei  •/  by  I  •  uckfeftd, 

ofFagiusbj  Veneslinn, of 4  bytrssusbj  Bchl 

phai  by  Grevius,  of  Hueer  hj  V  erporton,  ol  K|»inu<i  by 
< i i.\  in  .  .-  See  also  notices  of  these  minor  Luthe- 
ran <in  loss  in  the  first  volume  of  W  eisin  mil's  */i»*ssr«- 
biiia   h  .'Hi  p.  1420,  I  "   •     is  a  i 

i  bavg,  l "  i". 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

] .  The  church  which  chooses  to  be  called 
the  Reformed  or  the  Evangelical  Reformed 
church,  and  which  was  formerly  by  its  oppo- 
nents called  the  Zwinglian  or  the  Calvinistic 
church,  and  is  now  by  many  called  the 
Calvinistic  Reformed,1  differs  in  character 
from  nearly  all  others.  For  all  other 
churches  stand  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ; 
but  this  is  not.  the  case  with  the  Reformed 
church.  It  neither  maintains  one  system 
of  faith,  for  it  has  many  creeds  differing 
considerably  in  some  points ;  nor  does  it 
adopt  the  same  modes  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  nor  has  it  everywhere  the  same  con- 
stitution and  government.  Of  course,  this 
church  does  not  require  of  its  ministers  that 
they  should  all  hold  and  teach  the  same 
things,  but  allows  very  many  points  of 
doctrine  and  those  of  no  little  consequence 
to  be  variously  stated  and  explained,  pro- 
vided the  great  first  principles  of  religion 
and  piety  remain  inviolate.  This  church 
may  therefore  be  called  a  great  community, 
comprising  various  kinds  of  churches,  which 
the  moderation  of  all  in  tolerating  each 
other's  differences  keeps  from  splitting  into 
various  sects.2 


1  In  England  and  America  the  term  Reformed  is 
commonly  applied  to  all  the  different  sects  which  in 
this  century  separated  from  the  Romish  church  ;  and 
the  term  Protestant  is  used  with  the  same  latitude.  But 
the  Lutheran  writers  use  the  term  Reformed  to  denote 
all  the  larger  sects  except  their  own  which  separated 
from  the  Romish  church  during  this  century.  In  this 
sense  Mosheim  here  uses  it.  It  would  have  been  more 
accurate  however  had  he  said  the  Reformed  churches; 
for  the  sects  lie  includes  do  not  pretend  to  be  one 
church  or  one  ecclesiastical  body.  They  are  and  they 
profess  to  be  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  any  or  all 
of  them  are  from  the  Lutheran  church.  See  the  fol- 
lowing note. — Mur. 

2  These  observations  are  designed  to  give  the  Luthe- 
ran church  an  air  of  unity,  which  is  not  to  bo  found  in 
the  Reformed.  But  there  is  a  real  fallacy  in  this  spe- 
cious representation  of  things.  The  Reformed  church, 
when  considered  in  the  true  extent  of  the  term  Re- 
formed, comprehends  all  those  religious  communities 
which  separated  themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  in  this  sense  includes  the  Lutheran  church  as  well 
as  the  others.  And  even  when  this  epithet  is  used  in 
opposition  to  the  community  founded  by  Luther,  it  re- 
presents not  a  single  church,  as  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, or  Independent,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
churches;  which,  though  they  be  invisibly  united  by  a 
belief  and  profession  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  yet  frequent  separate  places  of  worship, 
and  have  each  a  visible  centre  of  external  union  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  which  is  formed  by  certain  peculi- 
arities in  their  respective  rules  of  public  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  government.  An  attentive  examination 
of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  worship  of  the  churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  [as  well 
as  of  those  of  France,  Ireland,  and  North  America], 
will  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The  first  of 
these  churches,  being  governed  by  bishops  and  not  ad- 
mitting the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  differs 
from  the  other  three  moro  than  any  one  of  these  differs 
from  the  other.    There  are  however  peculiarities  of  go- 


2.  This  was  not  the  original  character  of 
the  Reformed  church,  but  it  was  thrown 
into  this  state  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
The  Swiss  with  whom  it  originated,  and 
especially  John  Calvin  who  was  its  second 
founder,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  all  the 
conp:resations  which  united  with  them  to 
adopt  the  same  forms  of  faith  and  practice 
and  the  same  mode  of  government;  and 
while  they  looked  upon  the  Lutherans  as 
brethren  who  were  in  error,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  grant  indulgence  and  impunity 
themselves,  nor  were  they  willing  their  as- 
sociates should  grant  it,  to  those  who  openly 
favoured  the  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  person  of  Christ,  predestination, 
and  the  kindred  subjects.3  But  when  fierce 
contests  arose  in  Britain,  both  respecting 
the  form  of  church  government  and  re- 
specting  rites  and  some  other  subjects, 
between  what  were  called  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Puritans,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary 
to  expand  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  to 
reckon  among  genuine  brethren  those  who 
might  deviate  from  the  opinions  and  the 
regulations  of  the   Genevans.      And  after 


vernment  and  worship  which  distinguish  the  el 
of  Holland  from  that  of  Scotland.  The  institution  of 
deacons,  the  use  of  forms  for  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments,  an  ordinary  form  of  prayer,  the  observation 
of  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  Day, 
and  Whitsuntide,  are  established  in  the  Dutch  church  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  church  of  Scotland  differs 
from  it  in  these  respects.  But  after  all,  to  what  does 
the  pretended  uniformity  among  the  Lutherans  amount  ? 
are  not  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  governed  by 
bishops,  while  others  are  ruled  by  elders?  It  shall 
moreover  ba  shown  in  its  proper  place,  that  even  in 
point  of  doctrine  the  Lutheran  churches  are  not  so  very 
remarkable  for  their  uniformity. — Macl. 

3  This  sentence,  in  connexion  with  what  follows, 
seems  to  charge  the  Reformed  of  this  century  with  ex- 
communicating the  Lutherans  as  heretics,  or  with 
refusing  to  have  any  Christian  fellowship  with  them 
so  long  as  they  retained  their  peculiar  opinions. 
Vcniam  tamen  et  impunitatcm  ncc  ipsi  dabant,  ncc  a 
suis  [sociis — E.~}  dari  volebant  illis,  &c.  But  on  what 
grounds  can  Mosheim  assert  this  ?  That  the  Reformed 
would  not  give  up  their  own  belief  nor  admit  that  the 
Lutherans  were  free  from  all  error,  is  certain.  But 
that  they  refused  all  communion  with  their  Lutheran 
brethren,  is  I  believe  the  direct  opposite  of  the  truth. 
In  the  conference  at  Marpurg  in  1529,  of  which  some 
notice  is  given  above,  p.  57G,  7,  note  5,  and  p.  581, 
the  Reformed  divines  begged  the  Lutherans  to  allow 
them  mutually  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  not- 
withstanding their  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
cucharist.  But  Luther  absolutely  refused.  See  the 
statements  of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  others,  quoted 
by  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  par.  ii.  p.  131, 
133,  13.5,  13G.  So  also  Calvin  in  the  year  154G  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed 
ought  not  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  to  call  each 
other  heretics,  on  account  of  the  difference  between 
them  in  regard  to  the  real  presence.  See  Hospinian, 
ubi  supra,  p.  311.  And  in  the  year  lG31,the  subject 
camL>  before  the  Reformed  National  Synod  of  France 
at  Lyons ;  and  they  decided  explicitly  that  their 
churches  might  consistently  admit  open  and  avowed 
Lutherans  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  members  in  their 
respective  bodies.  See  Aymon,  Stpwdt's  Nationaux  des 
Egl  Fn:f.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  500,  &c.  in  Schroeckh's 
Ktrchengetch.  soit  der  llcfonn.  vol.  v.  p.  194.  See  also 
cent.  xvii.  sec.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec.  4,  below. — Mur. 
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the  Synod  of  Dort,  much  greater  modera- 
tion ensued.  For  although  the  opinions  of 
the  Arminians  were  rejected  and  condemned, 
they  found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  great 
numbers.  The  English  church,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  publicly  renounced  the  opi- 
nions of  Calvin  respecting  the  divine  de- 
crees;1 and  studied  entire  conformity  with 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity.  Some  German  churches 
dared  not  publicly  give  their  entire  assent 
to  the  Genevan  views,  lest  they  should  be 
declared  to  have  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Finally,  the  French  exiles  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  milder  views,  and  had 
philosophised  in  the  free  manner  of  their 
countrymen,  having  become  dispersed  over 
the  whole  Reformed  world,  by  their  elo- 
quence and  their  talents  allured  many  to 
imitate  them.  All  these  and  some  other 
circumstances  have  gradually  instilled  such 
a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  patience,  that  at 
the  present  day  all,  except  those  who  either 
adhere  to  the  Roman  pontiff  or  fiercely  de- 
fend the  errors  of  the  Socinians,  Anabap- 
or  Quakers,  can  hold  their  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  church.  This 
has  taken  place  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
against  the  opposition  of  many;  but  they 
are  far  inferior  in  numbers  and  influence 
to  the  others,  who  suppose  there  are  but 
few  things  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order 
to  salvation,  who  allow  many  doctrines  to 
be  variously  explained,  and  who  wish  to 
extend  the  Reformed  church  as  widely  as 
possible.2 

3.  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church 
was  Ulric  Zwingli,  a  Swiss,  an  acute  man 
and  a  lover  of  truth.3     lie  not  only  wished 


1  Many  members  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
archbishop  Laud  at  their  head,  did  indeed  propagate 
the  doctrines  of  Arminius  both  in  their  pulpits  and  in 
their  writings.  But  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Church  of  England  renounced  publicly  in  that  reign 
the  opinions   of  Calvin.     See  this  matter  farther  dis- 

I  in  the  note,  century  xvii.  sec.  ii.  part  ii.  chap.  ii. 

i.— Marl. 
■  '1  here  ha3  never  yet   been   published   a  full   and 
accurate  History  of  the  Beformed  church.     Abraham 
ScuItetOfl  would  have  given  us  one  down  to  hi 
In    hil    Aim  ,'.        rati ;  bat  only  a   v   .-y 

small  part  of  that  work  has  been  preserved.  Theodore 
llasc,  who  projected  Annate*  EccU  rim  RefbrmaUz, 
was  cut  i  .;'  i  ■.  ;i  premature  death.  James  Basnage's 
famous  work,  which  was  last  published,  Rotterdam, 
17 J"),  2  vols.  4to,  entitled,  Hittoire  de  la  Religion  de* 
i-  not  a  history  of  this  church,  but 

j    showi  that  the   peculiar  doctrines  of  the  He- 

1  church  are  i;  but  very   ancient,  and 

have  1-    al    Ld  in  all  ages  of  the ehuroh.    BCaimbourg's 
II    '  Is  filled  with  innuni.  t 

and  written  with  the  pen  of  partiality.    [This  want  is 
not  yet  .supplied,  nor  likuly   to  be  so.      i  i 

i(  -i  which  !. 
i  tol 

ii  history  of  t'i  ■  Reform  d,  as  mo  the 

Lutheran  body.  — /i. 

•r)71,  &C. 


to  have  many  things  suppressed  in  the 
public  worship  and  in  the  churches  which 
Luther  thought  might  be  borne  with, 
images  for  instance,  altars,  candles,  the 
formula  of  exorcism,  the  private  [auricu- 
lar] confession  of  sins,  &c.  and  prescribed 
the  most  simple  forms  of  worship,  but  he 
likewise  taught  on  some  points  of  doctrine, 
in  particular  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper, 
very  differently  from  Luther.  And  those 
who  laboured  with  him  in  banishing  the 
popish  superstitions  among  the  Swiss,  ap- 
proved of  these  singular  opinions  of  Zwin- 
gli. From  these  men  all  the  churches  of 
Switzerland  which  separated  from  the 
Romish  communion  received  those  opi- 
nions. From  Switzerland,  by  the  preach- 
ings and  writings  of  his  pupils  and  friends, 
the  same  tenets  spread  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Thus  the  Reformed 
church  of  which  Zwingli  was  the  parent 
was  at  first  small  and  of  limited  extent, 
but  by  degrees  became  an  extensive 
body. 

4.  The  principal  cause  of  the  separation 
of  the  Lutherans  from  the  Swiss  was 
Zwingli's  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper.  While  Luther  maintained  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly, 
though  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  present 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  are  presented  along 
with  the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance, 
Zwingli  held  on  the  contrary  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  only. signs  and  symbols 
of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  he  so  taught  in  his  public  writings 
from  the  year  1524  onward.4  The  next 
year,  John  CEcolampadius,  a  theologian  of 
Basil  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  age,  did  the  same  thing.5  Both  were 
opposed  by  Luther  and  his  friends,  and 
especially  by  the  Swabians,  with  great 
firmness  and  resolution.  Philip,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  fearing  much  injury  to  the 
incipient  cause  of  the  Protestants  from 
these  contests,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  them  by  a  conference  held  at  Marpurg 
in  the  year  15-29,  between  Zwingli,  Luther, 
and  some  others.  But  he  could  obtain 
only  a  truce,  not  a  peace.  Luther  and 
Zwingli  came  to  an  agreement  on  many 
points;  but  the  controversy  respecting  the 

before  that  year  Zwingli  had  l  and 

taught   In   private. 

lit,  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  228  [and  Zwingli's 
In  th-j  recent  collection  by  Schulter,  part  i.  p. 
i1  should  by  all  in 
tion  the  admiral)'.  a  <>f  tho  di 

the  views  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  on  th  which 

in.  p.  >>  99.      .','. 

'ruin, 

p.  81,  3  Lohap.  ii. 
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Lord's  Supper  was  left  for  Providence  and 
time  to  heal.1 

5.  Zwingli  had  but  just  settled  his  church, 
•when  in  the  year  1530  he  fell  in  a  battle 
of  the  Zurichers  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Swiss,  the  defenders  of  the  old  religion. 
He  marched  out  to  this  war,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  but  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  and  comforting  the  soldiers, 
though  he  went  armed  according  to  the 
customs  of  his  country.2  After  his  death, 
certain  good  and  moderate  men  among 
the  Lutherans,  especially  Martin  Bucer, 
laboured  with  all  zeal  and  diligence  by 
exhortations,  explanations,  and  perhaps 
also  by  shrouding  the  opinions  of  both 
parties  in  ambiguous  language,  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  of  some  sort.3  That 
those  who  undertook  this  difficult  task  had 
good  intentions  and  designs,  no  one  who 
is  himself  honest  and  candid  will  call  in 
question ;  but  whether  they  took  the  right 
and  proper  method  to  accomplish  their 
object  is  less  clear.  In  Switzerland  some 
commotions  resulted  from  these  movements 
of  Bucer.  For  some  refused  to  give  up 
the  opinion  of  Zwingli,  while  others  em- 
braced the  modified  views  of  Bucer.4  But 
these  commotions  had  no  influence  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  Luther.  Yet  out  of 
Switzerland,  and  among  the  theologians 
of  Upper  Germany  who  had  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  Swiss,  Bucer's  efforts  to 
settle  the  controversy  had  such  effect,  that 
in  the  year  1536  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Wittemberg  and  connected  themselves 
with  Luther,  abandoning  the  Swiss.5  The 
Swiss  he  could  not  persuade  to  do  so  ;  yet 
for  some  years  afterwards  the  prospect  of 
an  agreement  was  not  absolutely  desperate. 
But  in  the  year  1544,  when  Luther  pub- 


1  Ruchat,  Histaire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse, 
tome  i.  passim,  tome  ii.  livr.  vi.  p.  4G3,  Sec;  Hottinger's 
Helvetische  Kirchengeschichte,  part  iii.  book  vi.  p.  27,  51, 
Sec.  p.  483 ;  Lbscher,  Historia  Motunm,  par.  i.  cap.  ii. 
iii.  p.  55,  Sec.  cap.  vi.  p.  113,  Sec. ;  Fueslin's  Bcytriige 
zur  Schweitzer  Reformation,  vol.  iv.  p.  120,  &c.  [and 
above,  p.  577,  note,  and  p.  531.— -Vw. 

2  Those  of  our  church  who  formerly  reproached 
Zwingli  and  the  Reformed  church  with  this  death 
did  not  consider  the  customs  of  the  Swiss  nation  in 
that  age.  For  all  the  Swiss,  when  summoned  to  de- 
fend their  country,  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  march. 
ar.d  not  even  the  religious  teachers  and  ministers  were 
excused.  And  in  the  very  battle  in  which  Zw  ingli  fell 
there  fell  likewise  a  doctor  of  Bern,  Iiieronymus  Pon- 
tanus.  See  Fueslin's  Centuria  Epistolar.  Theol.  Re- 
form, p.  st.  fee. 

3  See  Verpoorten's  Comnx.it.  d  Martina  Buccro  ct 
ejus  Sententia  de  Ccena  Domini,  sec.  ix.  p.  23,  Sec. 
Coburg,  1700,  8vo  ;  Loscher's  Bistoria  Motuum,  par. 
i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  181,  and  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 
p.  IS. 

*  See  Fueslin's  Centuria  i.  Epistolar.  Theol.  p.  1G2, 
170,  181,  182,  190,  192,  815. 

5  L5scher,  ubi  supra,  cap.  ii.  p.  205  ;  Ruchat,   Ili.s- 
toirc  del i  Reformation  de  la  Suisse,  tome  v.  p.  58 
Hottinger's  llehet.  Kitchen,  vol.  iii.  book  vi.  p.  702, 
&c.     [See  p.  5S8,  above,  uote.—Bfur. 


lished  his  Confession  of  Faith  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  the  Zurichers 
in  the  following  year  publicly  defended 
their  cause  against  him ;  and  by  these 
movements  all  the  efforts  of  the  pacificators 
were  rendered  nugatory.6 

6.  The  blessed  death  by  which  Luther 
was  removed  in  1546  seemed  to  dispel 
this  cloud,  and  again  to  inspire  the  hope 
that  a  compromise  might  take  place.  For 
Melancthon  and  his  friends  and  disciples 
so  eagerly  desired  to  have  the  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians  unite,  that  he  did  not 
refuse  even  a  dissembled  peace,  and  was 
ready  to  turn  every  way  to  accomplish  it. 
On  the  other  side,  John  Calvin,  a  native 
of  Noyon  in  France  and  a  teacher  at 
Geneva,  a  man  venerated  even  by  his 
enemies  for  his  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  other  endowments,  and  moreover  the 
friend  of  Melancthon,  tempered  the  offen- 
sive opinion  of  Zwingli,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  Swiss,  and  especially 
the  Zurichers  among  whom  his  influence 
was  very  great,  to  adopt  his  views.7  He 
rejected  indeed  the  idea  of  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Supper ;  but  he  supposed  a  certain 
divine  influence  from  Christ  accompanied 
the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  received 
them  with  full  faith  and  an  honest  heart ; 
and  to  render  this  doctrine  the  more 
acceptable,  he  expressed  it  in  nearly  the 
same  phraseology  in  which  Luther  expressed 
his  doctrine.8  For  it  was  the  common 
error  of  all  who  assumed  the  office  of  paci- 
ficators in  this  contest,  or  who  attempted 
to  restore  harmony,  that  they  endeavoured 
rather  to  produce  agreement  in  words  than 
in  sentiment.  But  Melancthon,  though 
extremely  desirous  of  peace,  neither 
fortitude  enough  openly  to  engage  in  this 
perilous  enterprise,  nor  would  his  opposcrs 
allow  him  tranquillity  enough  after  the 
death  of  Luther  to  collect  himself  and 
begin  the  arduous  business.  Besides,  the 
contention  which  had  been  intermitted  was 
renewed  in  1552  by  Joachim  "YVestphal,  a 
pastor  at  Hamburg,  than  whom,  after 
Flacius,  there  was  no  more  strenuous 
dicator  of  the  sentiments  of  Luther.  For 
to  the  Mutual  Consent  of  Genevans  and 


G  Lbscher,  tebi  supra,  par-  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  241, 
&c.       [This   Confession    is    a    different    work 
Luther's  large  Confession  published  in  the  year  L528. 
— Mur. 

'  Salig's  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii. 
book  vii.  chap.  iii.  p.  1 

8  The  English  reader  will  see  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  Lutheran,  Zwinglian.  and  Calvinian 
views  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  Supper,  in 
Hill's  Lectures  on  Divinitu,  cd.  of  1825,  vol.  iii.  p.  330, 
kc.—R. 
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Zurichers  in  regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament,  he  opposed  a  book  written  in 
the  caustic  style  of  Luther,  entitled,  A 
Farrago  of  Confused  and  Discordant  Opi- 
nions respecting  the  Sacred  Supper,  collected 
from  the  Books  of  the  Sacramentarians ; 
in  which  he  bitterly  taxed  the  Reformed 
with  their  disagreements  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Supper,  and  most  earnestly  contended 
for  the  opinion  of  Luther.  In  a  style  no 
less  harsh,  Calvin  first  replied  to  him ;  and 
soon  after,  some  joining  Westphal  and 
others  joining  Calvin,  the  parties  became 
insensibly  excited,  and  the  contest  raging 
even  worse  than  before,  no  human  power 
seemed  adequate  to  check  it.1 

7.  To  these  controversies  an  immense 
accession  was  afterwards  made  by  the 
contest  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  men, 
which  originated  with  John  Calvin,  and 
which  stirred  up  many  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult questions.  The  first  teachers  among 
the  Swiss  were  so  far  from  the  views  of 
those  who  hold  that  God  by  his  supreme 
and  absolute  sovereignty  appointed  some 
to  everlasting  joy  and  others  to  everlasting 
pain,  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any 
regard  had  to  their  condition  and  conduct, 
that  they  seemed  not  far  removed  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  Pelagians ;  nor  with 
Zwingli  did  they  hesitate  to  promise  heaven 
to  all  who  lived  according  to  right  rea- 
son.2 But  Calvin,  differing  widely  from 
them,  supposed  that  God  by  his  sovereign 
pleasure  assigns  to  mankind  their  future 
condition,  and  that  his  absolute  decree  is 
the  only  cause  both  of  the  eternal  felicity 
and  the  eternal  misery  of  all  men.3  And 
this  opinion  was  in  a  short  time  propagated 
by  his  writings  and  his  pupils  throughout 


1  Loscher's  Bitteria  Mot:  aim.  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
\iii-  p.  83,  &c.  ;  Jo.  Moller's  Cimhria  lAlernta.  torn, 
iii.  p.  642,  tec.  ;  Grevius,  Memoria  Juachimi  Westpkali, 
p.  62,  106.  &c. 

2  See  this  demonstrated  by  many  proofs  in  Dailies 
Apologia  pro  touabut  /.'<•■■/,  riorum  GaUiotrum  %nMb*f, 
artnersus  Fritter  Spanltmniuvi,  par.  iv.  p.  M6  :  Turrctin, 

■i  Cantuarietuem,  printed  in  the 
rmanique,  tome   riii.    p.  92;    Simon. 
under  tbe    fictitious    name    of 
Saniore,  tome  iii.  chap,  xxviii.  p.  392,  298  ;    the  author 
of  the  French  notes  to  the  Formula  < 
tiea,  \  The  very  learned  Gcrdes  indeed  in  his 

.   torn.  ii.  >..  17-,.    177,  seems  to  V  ach 
the    contrary,     namely,    that     Calvin    hel  I    tl. 
opiate)  •  unong  the  s-.\  i^>.     But 

I  by  what  lie  himself  adduces  concern- 
ing the  disturbances  in  Switzerland  produced  by  Cal- 
opiniims. 
•'  This  statement  appears  quite  tm  tfMag.     Neither 
i    >r    Vugustim      nor  anj    other    di 
teacher  of  the  divine  decree     in  aneirnt 

ill  ■  nnh   eaie   ■  of 
«tMMUtl  felicity  and  •  '  ,y."      <  >n  I 

th.y  maintained   that   the  sinfulne-s  of  in   n  i-.  the  .sole 

cause  of  then-  eternal  misery.     Neither  did  th 

lint    the  righteous  are  saved  without  any 
agency  of  their  own.  -Mur. 


the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed  ;  nay, 
was  added  to  the  public  doctrines  of  the 
church  in  some  regions.  The  Italian,  Je- 
rome Zanchius,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
views  of  Calvin,  first  excited  this  baneful 
controversy  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1560; 
and  it  soon  grew  to  such  a  height  in  the 
hands  of  various  persons,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  or  the  former  con- 
troversy respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  con- 
tributed most  to  exasperate  feelings  and  to 
confirm  the  schism  [between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed].4 

8.  The  only  prospect  remaining  to  the 
Helvetians  of  these  animosities  being 
calmed  and  these  great  contests  subsid- 
ing, depended  on  the  Saxons,  the  pupils 
and  followers  of  Melancthon,  who  after 
his  death,  as  it  was  well  known,  laboured 
to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciliation. 
But  being  destitute  of  a  prudent  leader, 
who  could  avail  himself  of  favourable  op- 
portunities, they  applied  remedies  to  the 
apparently  fatal  wound  which  rendered  it 
absolutely  incurable.  For  while,  as  has 
been  stated,  they  endeavoured  by  means  of 
certain  publications  to  corrupt  the  public 
teachers  and  the  youth,  or  at  least  to  induce 
them  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss, 
they  drew  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their 
project,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  formation 
of  the  noted  Formula  of  Concord,  which 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
respecting  the  Sacred  Supper  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  And  this  document,  being 
received  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Lutherans  among  their  rules  of  faith,  was 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  efforts  of 
the  pacificators. 

9.  Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the 
origin,  causes,  and  progress  of  the  schism 
which  separated  the  Reformed  from  the 
Lutherans.  We  must  next  look  into  the 
internal  state,  the  history,  and  the  growth 
of  the  Reformed  church.  The  history  of  the 
Reformed  body  during  this  century  may 
be  divided  into  two  periods ;  of  which  the 
first  extends  from  the  year  1.31'J,  when 
Zwingli  began  to  form  a  church  separate 
from  the  Romish  community,  to  the  time 
when  John  Calvin  settled  at  Geneva  and 
obtained  an  absolute  ascendancy  among  the 
Reformed.     The   latter    period    eml  I 

the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  die 
first  period,  the  church  (which  afterwards- 
assumed  the  title  of  Reformed  in  imitation 
of  their  neighbours  the  French,  who  dis- 
tinguished   themselves    from    the    Roman 


1/. »/.»/«).   par.    iii.    lib.    v. 
cap.  ii.  i>.  •_'. 
Augibu         ■  i;>     mii     p, 
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Catholics  by  this  title)  was  of  no  great 
extent,  being  almost  confined  to  Switzer- 
land. Some  small  states  indeed  in  the 
adjacent  countries  of  Swabia  and  Alsace, 
as  Strasburg  and  a  few  others,  adhered  to 
the  side  of  the  Swiss;1  but  these  in  the 
year  1536  by  the  influence  of  Bucer  aban- 
doned the  Swiss,  reverted  back  to  the  Saxon 
community,  and  became  reconciled  with 
Luther.  The  other  churches  which  re- 
volted from  the  Romish  pontiff  had  either 
embraced  openly  the  sentiments  of  Luther, 
or  were  composed  of  persons  of  diverse  senti- 
ments, who  may  be  considered  as  of  neither 
party.  And  within  these  narrow  limits 
the  church  collected  by  the  efforts  of 
Zwingli  would  perhaps  have  remained 
stationary,  had  not  John  Calvin  arisen. 
For  as  the  Swiss  are  contented  with  their 
own  country  and  not  solicitous  to  extend 
their  empire,  so  they  seemed  not  anxious 
for  the  extension  of  their  church.2 


1  Among  these  states,  besides  Strasburg  where  Wolf- 
gang Fabricius,  Capito,  and  Martin  Bucer  were  entirely 
on  Zwingli's  side,  were  the  following  :  Reutlingen, 
where  the  pastor  Conrad  Herman  was  of  Zwingli's 
opinion ;  Ulm,  where  the  preacher  Conrad  Somius, 
and  Constance,  where  Ambrose  Blaurer  adhered  to 
Bucer ;  Augsburg,  where  Martin  Cellarius  and  Wolf- 
gang Musculus  adhered  to  the  Reformed  religion  ; 
Memmingen  and  Lindau,  which  with  Strasburg  and 
Constance  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  presented  a  separate  one  called  Tetra- 
politana,  (that  of  the  four  cities).  But  all  these  were 
persuaded  by  Bucer  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  to  accept  the  Wittemberg  agreement.  In 
Strasburg,  especially,  the  Reformed  lost  all  public 
offices  after  the  contests  of  Zanchius  with  John  Mar- 
bach,  John  Sturm,  and  John  Pappus  ;  and  their  com- 
munity at  last  fell  to  the  ground.  See  Loscher's 
Historia  Motuum,  torn.  ii.  p.  283,  Sec. — Schl. 

2  Mosheim  is  still  blinded  by  his  theory  of  the  unity 
of  the  Reformed  church,  on  which  remarks  were  made 
in  notes  1  and  2,  page  658.  He  seems  moreover  in 
this  section  to  represent  what  he  calls  the  Reformed 
church  as  being  originally  a  little  schismatic  body  of 
Helvetians,  headed  by  Zwingli  and  a  few  other  obsti- 
nate men  whose  influence  did  not  extend  far,  while 
the  mass  of  those  who  forsook  the  Romish  church 
were  disposed  to  follow  after  Luther.  This  schismatic 
body,  he  represents,  was  also  long  held  in  check  by  the 
Lutherans,  and  several  portions  of  it  had  been  actually 
reclaimed,  when  John  Calvin  arose,  infused  into  it 
some  new  errors,  and  spread  it  far  and  wide  in  many 
countries.  Such  is  the  view  given  by  Mosheim.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  while  the  Reformation  was  going  on 
simultaneously  in  most  countries  of  Europe  under 
different  leaders,  all  actuated  by  a  similar  zeal  for 
detecting  and  exposing  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
church,  when  the  popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
came  under  their  review,  it  was  generally  seen  to  be 
absurd  and  untenable.  But  when  Luther's  attention 
was  called  to  this  subject  by  some  of  his  associates 
who  were  in  advance  of  him  on  this  point,  he  could 
see  no  objection  to  admitting  the  real  or  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;  and  he  would  therefore 
tolerate  no  other  change  in  this  doctrine  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  consubstantiation  instead  of  transubstan- 
tiation. This  led  to  bitter  contention,  and  to  actual 
schism  among  the  Reformers.  Luther  would  hold  no 
fellowship  with  those  who  denied  the  real  presence ;  and 
so  great  was  his  influence  and  authority,  that  he 
actually  arrested  the  progress  of  reformation  at  this 
point  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Germany.  But  in 
all  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  ho  could  not  arrest  it.  Hence  the  Swiss,  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  the  English,  and  the  Scotch, 


10.  In  this  first  age  of  the  Reformed 
church  nothing  separated  it  from  the 
Lutheran  save  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper;  out  of  which  arose 
another  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  Lutheran  church  never 
engaged  in  this  latter  controversy  as  a 
body.  For  when  the  Swabian  divines,  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Swiss,  drew  an 
argument  in  proof  of  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacred 
Supper  from  the  doctrine  of  the  commu- 
nication of  the  divine  attributes  (omnipre- 
sence in  particular)  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  hypostatic 
union,3  the  Swiss,  to  meet  this  argument, 
denied  the  communication  of  the  divine 
properties  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  opposed  in  particular  the  omnipresence 
of  the  man  Christ.  Hence  originated  the 
very  perplexing  controversy  respecting  the 
communication  of  attributes,  and  the  ubi- 
quity, as  the  Swiss  termed  it,  which  produced 
so  many  books  and  subtle  disquisitions  and 
so  many  mutual  criminations.  During  this 
period  the  Swiss  in  general  followed  the 
opinion  of  Zwingli  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  differed  from  that  of  Calvin. 
For  this  father  of  the  Swiss  church  believed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  only  represent  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  are  signs  and 
emblems  of  the  blessings  procured  for  the 
human  race  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore  that  Christians  derived  no  other 
benefit  from  coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
than  that  of  meditation  on  the  merits  of 


severally  set  up  their  reformed  national  churches,  all 
independent  of  each  other  and  actually  differing  in 
several  minor  points,  yet  all  with  one  voice  discarding 
both  the  popish  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning 
the  eucharist.  As  for  John  Calvin,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  Swiss  church,  but  he  possessed 
such  talents  and  wisdom  as  procured  him  an  influence 
among  all  Protestants,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man  then  on  the  stage.  Yet  he  did  little  directly  to 
extend  the  Reformation  into  other  countries.  He 
rather  enlightened  the  communities  already  reformed, 
and  brought  them  to  greater  uniformity  in  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Indeed  most  of  the  national  churches 
except  the  Lutheran  embraced  substantially  his  doctri- 
nal views.  Even  the  Lutherans  began  to  make  advances 
towards  them,  when  opposition  was  raised  by  the 
strenuous  adherents  to  Luther's  creed;  and  after  violent 
internal  commotions,  the  Lutheran  church  succeeded 
in  purging  itself  of  nearly  every  vestige  of  Calvinism. 
—  Mur. 

3  Especially  Brentiusand  James  Andrcli ;  the  former 
in  his  Sententia  de  Libello  Iiullingeri,  Tubingen,  15G1, 
4to,  and  still  more  largely  in  his  book,  De  Ptrsonali 
LTnionc,  et  de  Divina  Majestate  Christi ;  as  also  in  his 
Recognitio  Doctrince  de  Vera  Mojestate  Christi,  Tubin- 
gen, 1564(  4to,  and  Andrea  in  his  Assertio  de  Persona 
et  Unione,  1565,  4to.  Also  in  the  Conference  of  Maul- 
bronn  in  1564,  this  subject  was  much  discussed,  and 
the  Tubingen  divines  published  in  1565  their  Declaratio 
et  Confessio  Majcstatis  Christi.  Christopher,  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  sent  this  production  of  his  divines  to 
Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  requested  him  to 
get  the  opinion  of  his  divines  respecting  it.  But  these 
found  much  to  set  aside  in  this  doctrine,  which  they 
regarded  as  novel  and  dangerous.  See  Hutter's  Con- 
cordia Concors,i>.  41),  &c.  61,  &c. —  Schl. 
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Christ,  or  as  the  patrons  of  this  sentiment 
used  to  express  themselves,  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  nothing  but  a  memorial  of 
Christ. '  Martin  Bucer  for  the  sake  of  peace 
laboured  to  correct  and  amend  this  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supper  and  to  make  it  appear 
more  like,  nay  actually  allied,  to  that  of 
Luther.  But  the  remembrance  of  Zwingli 
was  too  fresh  to  allow  the  Swiss  to  be  drawn 
oif  from  his  opinion. 

11.  The  Reformed  church  assumed  an 
entirely  new  aspect  when  John  Calvin  in 
the  year  1.541  returned  to  Geneva,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven,  and  obtained  not 
only  the  direction  of  the  new  Genevan 
church2  but  vast  influence  in  the  republic. 
He  was  of  Noyon  in  France,  and  a  man 
with  whom  few  of  his  age  will  bear  any 
comparison  for  patient  industry,  resolution, 
hatred  of  the  Roman  superstition,  eloquence, 
and  genius.  Possessing  a  most  capacious 
mind,  he  endeavoured  not  only  to  establish 
and  bless  his  beloved  Geneva  with  the  best 
regulations  and  institutions,  but  also  to 
make  it  the  mother  and  the  focus  of  light 
and  influence  to  the  whole  Reformed  church 
for  its  enlargement  and  extension,  just  as 
Wittemberg  was  to  the  Lutheran  commu- 
nity; in  short,  his  aim  was  to  shape  the 
entire  Reformed  church  after  the  model  and 
pattern  of  that  of  Geneva.  This  was  truly 
a  great  undertaking  and  one  not  unworthy 
of  a  great  mind,  and  it  was  an  undertaking 
no  small  part  of  which  he  actually  accom- 
plished by  his  perseverance  and  untiring 
zeal.  In  the  first  place  therefore  by  his 
writings,  his  epistles,  and  other  means,  he 
induced  very  many  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune  to  emigrate  from  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries,  and  to  settle  at  Geneva ; 
and  others  in  great  numbers  took  journeys 
to  Geneva  merely  to  see  and  hear  so  great 
a  man.  In  the  next  place  he  persuaded  the 
senate  of  Geneva,  in  1558,  to  establish  a 
college  at  Geneva,  in  which  he  and  his  col- 
league Theodore  Bcza,  and  other  men  of 
great  erudition  and  high  reputation  were 
the  teachers.  This  new  college  acquired 
in  a  short  time  so  much  distinction  and 


1  That  this  was  Zwingli's  real  opinion  respecting  the 

I  Supper  is  demonstrated  by  nui  "oofl  In 

the  Mu  ■  ttn  II  hetiewn,  torn.  i.  p.  1*5,  &<»■  ii<0;  torn. 

iii.  p.  631.     I  will  adduce  only  one  short  sentence  from 

Ba  In  bis   Opp.   torn.  ii.  p,  89  i 

"  CoBna  Dominica  Don  aliud,  qnam  comm<  tnoratlonia 

■  or.  '   <  lompare,  in  rariou   .  uetlln'a 

Centuria  Epittolar.  Theol.  p.  255,  262,  &c,    [See  above, 

},  note. — Mur. 

Ivin  wai  in  ;'i  nt  at  Geneva,  for 

Ided  till  ins  death  over  the  bods  of  the  clergy, 

and  in  the  Cons!  tory  or  ecclesiastical  Judicatory.    But 

when  dying  'i    proved  thai  it  was  dangi  rous  to  commit 

to  one  man  perpetually  an  offl< I'  --'>   nmcli  authority. 

s  c  spon's  Histoire  d\  Genive, tome  11.  p.  Ill,  k>"  And 
tb<  fore  after  blm  the  G<  n  ran  church  bad  no  stand- 
Ing  president. 


glory  in  consequence  of  its  teachers,  it»at 
students  eagerly  repaired  to  it  in  great 
numbers  from  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  in  pursuit  of  sacred  as 
well  as  secular  learning.  By  means  of  these 
his  pupils,  Calvin  enlarged  everywhere  the 
Reformed  church,  and  recommended  and 
propagated  his  own  sentiments  in  more  than 
one  nation  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1564, 
but  his  institutions  continued  vigorous  after 
his  decease ;  and  the  college  of  Geneva  in 
particular  flourished  under  Theodore  Beza 
no  less  than  under  Calvin  himself.3 


3  The  wise  and  vigorous  conduct  of  Calvin  in  the 
church  and  in  the  republic  of  Geneva  is  elucidated,  with 
many  documents  never  before  published,  by  the  learned 
men  who  republished  with  enlargements  Spon's  Histoire 
de  Geneve,  1730,  4to  and  8vo.  See  tome  ii.  p.  87,  &c. 
p.  100,  &c.  and  other  passages.  [Senebier,  |n  his  Hist. 
Litter,  de  Geneve,  tome  i.  p.  74,  gives  the  names  of  the 
editors  of  this  new  edition  of  Spon.  They  were  Jean 
Antoine  Gautier  and  Firmin  Abauzit. — M.~\  [Calvin 
was  not  the  first  reformer  of  Geneva,  but  Wm.  FareD, 
a  zealous  clergyman  of  Dauphine,  who  preached  the 
Gospel  with  acceptance  there  as  early  as  the  year  1532, 
but  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop.  His  successor,  Anthony  Froment,  met  the 
same  fate.  But  as  the  internal  state  of  the  city  became 
changed,  and  the  council  which  had  hitherto  been  on 
the  side  of  the  bishop  abandoned  him,  and  he  left  the 
city  in  1533,  the  two  preachers  were  recalled,  and  they, 
in  connexion  with  a  third,  Peter  Yiret,  gathered  a 
numerous  church  in  Geneva;  so  that  in  the  year  1533 
the  Reformation  was  supported  by  the  council.  Yet 
the  full  organisation  and  establishment  of  the  church 
was  the  work  of  John  Calvin.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1509,  and  in  his  studies  connected  law  with  theology, 
studying  the  former  at  the  command  of  his  father  and 
the  latter  from  his  own  choice ;  and  from  Melchior 
Volmar,  a  German  and  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges, 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  evangelical  doctrines. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  theology,  and  publicly  professed  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, which  he  spread  in  France  with  all  diligence. 
His  name  soon  became  known  in  Switzerland  as  well  as 
France  ;  and  Farell  and  Viret  besought  him,  as  he  was 
travelling  through  Geneva,  to  remain  there  and  aid  them 
in  setting  up  the  new  church.  But  in  the  year  1538,  great 
dissension  arose  in  Geneva  ;  and  Calvin  and  his  assis- 
tant Farell  severely  inveighed  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  conduct  of  the  council,  who  resolved  to  introduce 
the  ceremonies  agreed  on  at  Berne,  in  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  reject  those 
which  these  ministers  wished  to  have  adopted  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Calvin  and  Farell  were  banished 
from  the  republic.  Calvin  now  spent  a  considerable 
time  as  a  preacher  and  a  professor  at  Strasburg,  where 
he  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Bucer  and  Capito,  and 
with  them  very  strenuously  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany  both  orally  and  in  his  writings. 
But  in  the  year  1511,  at  the  repeated  and  pressing 
tations  of  the  Genevans  he  returned  to  them  again,  and 
there  officiated  with  great  perseverance,  zeal,  prudence, 
and  disinterestedness,  to  his  death  in  the  year  15G1. 
His  great  talents  and  virtues  were  shaded  by  the  love  of 
control,  by  a  want  of  tenderness,  and  by  passionate 
rigour  against  the  erring.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  nine  volumes,  folio ;  among  which  his  insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  religion  and  his  exegetical 
writings  arc  most  valued.—  Sc'if.    [His  life  was  w  i  it »  in 

i.  and  is  prefixed  to  his   Lett)  i 
Bliddleton's  Evangelical  Biography,  vol.  i-  p.  I,  >S(-'- 
Waterman's  Memoirs oj  J.  Calvin,  Hartford,  1818, 8vo; 
I  |  tran-lat.  1  bj    IV.  Sibson 

copious  notes  by  an    '  editor,   Philad. 


9mo;    and    Bay]  wry,   art.    Calvin. — Uur. 

11,.  iniir-t  :n.  i  i  ctorj  li!''  of  Calvin,  I 

the  <',ii.  one  worthy  of  the  subject  which  I 
peared,  is   by  a   German    Protestant    minister,    Paul 
Henry,    entitled  '     Calvint,  <!.   • 

1  I.    A  tran 
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12.  The  theology  taught  by  Zwingli  was 
altered  by  Calvin  principally  in  three 
respects.  (I.)  Zwingli  assigned  to  civil 
rulers  full  and  absolute  power  in  regard  to 
religious  matters,  and — what  many  censure 
him  for — subjected  the  ministers  of  religion 
entirely  to  their  authority.1  He  moreover 
did  not  object  to  a  gradation  of  offices  among 
religious  teachers,  nor  to  a  standing  superior 
over  the  ministers  of  parishes.2  But  Calvin 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
in  matters  of  religion  within  narrow  limits ; 
and  maintained  that  the  church  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent,  and  to  govern  itself 
by  means  of  bodies  of  presbyters,  synods, 
or  conventions  of  presbyters  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  church ;  yet  leaving  to 
the  magistrate  the  protection  of  the  church 
and  an  external  care  over  it ;  in  short,  he 
introduced  at  Geneva,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  throughout  the  Reformed 
church,  that  form  of  church  government 
which  is  called  Presbyterian ;  for  he  did  not 
allow  of  bishops  and  grades  of  rank  among 
ministers,  but  maintained  that  (Jure  divino) 
by  divine  appointment  they  ought  all  to  be 
on  a  level  or  be  equals.  He  therefore 
established  at  Geneva  a  judicatory  or  con- 
sistory composed  of  ruling  elders  or  lay 
presbyters  and  teaching  elders,  and  he  as- 
signed to  them  great  power.  He  also 
established  conventions  or  synods ;  and  in 
these  consistories  and  synods  he  caused  laws 
to  be  enacted  relating  to  religious  matters. 
He  also  among  other  things  reinstated  the 
ancient  discipline,  by  which  offenders  were 
excluded  from  the  church.  All  these  things 
were  effected  with  the  consent  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate.  (II.)  To  facilitate  a 
pacification  with  the  Lutherans,  he  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  Zwinglian  doctrine 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  another  doc- 
trine in  appearance  more  like  that  of  Luther, 
indeed  not  greatly  differing  from  it.  For 
while  Zwingli  admitted  only  a  symbolical 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Sacred  Supper,  and  promised  no  other 
benefit  from  its  celebration  than  the  calling 


of  this  elaborate  work  into  English  is  advertised  from  two 
quarters  in  this  country.  There  has  also  been  recently 
published  by  M.  Audin,  the  Romanist  biographer  of 
Luther  and  of  Leo  X.  a  life  of  Calvin,  entitled  Histoire 
de  la  Vie,  des  Ourrages,  et  des  Doctrines  de  Calvin, 
Pari?,  2  vols.  Bvo,  1841.  He  gives  in  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  an  ample  list  of  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
manist authorities  which  he  had  used.  Mackenzie's 
a  very  meagre  compilation,  and  Scott's 
Calvin  and  the  Svout  Reformation  is  merely  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  portion  of  his  Continuation  of  Milner. —  R. 
1  This  is  by  no  means  a  correct  representation  of 
Zwingii's  views,  but  there  is  not  room  here  for  showing 
how  far  it  ought  to  be  qualified.  It  will  be  enough  to 
refer  to  the  passage  on  this  subject  from  one  of  his 
works,  quoted  by  Scott  in  his  Confirmation  of  Milner'.'! 
His/,,,//,  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  note;  and  Hess's  Life  of 
Vhirh  ZwingK,  translated  by  Lucy  Aikin,  p.  159,  &c. 
—R. 


to  mind  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  blessings 
procured  by  that  death,  Calvin  admitted  a 
sort  of  spiritual  presence — that  is,  he  held 
that  the  regenerate,  in  the  exercise  of  faith, 
do  become  united  in  a  certain  way  to  the 
man  Christ,  and  from  this  union  receive  an 
increase  of  spiritual  life.  And  as  he  used 
the  phraseology  of  Luther  on  this  subject, 
and  acknowledged  among  other  things  that 
divine  grace  was  conferred  and  sealed  by 
the  Sacred  Supper,  he  was  thought  by  many 
to  believe  in  what  is  called  impanation,  or 
to  agree  very  nearly  with  Luther.2  Ac- 
cording to  Zwingli's  opinion,  all  Christians 
whatsoever,  whether  regenerate  or  in  their 
sins,  can  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  but  according  to  Calvin  none 
can,  except  the  regenerate  and  the  holy. 
(III.)  The  celebrated  doctrine  of  an  abso- 
lute decree  of  God  respecting  the  salvation 
of  men,  which  was  unknown  to  Zwingli,  was 
inculcated  by  Calvin;   that  is,  he  taught 


2  See  Fueslin's  Centur.  i.  Epist.  Tkeol.  torn.  i.  p.  255> 
260,  2G2,  2G3,  &c. ;  Lettres  de  Calvin  a  M.  Jar.  de 
Falaise,  published  a  few  years  since  at  Amsterdam,  p. 
84,  85.  Calvin  himself  wrote  to  Bucer  (in  Fueslin,  uoi 
supra,  p.  263)  that  he  approved  of  his  sentiment. 
Perhaps  he  received  his  own  opinion  from  Bucer.  See 
Bossuet's  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protes- 
tantes,  tomeii.  p.  8,  &c.  p.  14,  19;  Courayer's  Examen 
des  Defauts  des  Theologiens,  tome  ii.  p.  72,  fee  who 
endeavours  to  show  that  Calvin's  sentiments  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  he  is  in  general  very  obscure 
on  the  subject,  and  does  not  express  himself  uniformly, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  opinion.  [The 
term  Impanation  (which  signifies  here  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist  in  or  with  the  bread  there 
exhibited)  amounts  to  what  is  called  Consubstantiation. 
It  was  a  modification  of  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  first  invented  by  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Berenger,  who  had  not  a  mind  to  break  all 
measures  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  who  in  reality 
made  sad  work  of  it.  For  in  order  to  give  it  some  faint 
air  of  possibility  and  to  maintain  it  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  fell  into  a  wretched  scholastic  jargon  about 
the  nature  of  substances,  subsistences,  attributes,  pro- 
perties, and  accidents,  which  did  infinite  mischief  tc 
the  true  and  sublime  science  of  Gospel  theology,  whose 
beautiful  simplicity  it  was  adapted  to  destroy.  The 
very  same  perplexity  and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling, 
sophistical  and  unintelligible  logic  which  reigned  in 
the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  were  visible  in  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  Lutherans  in  behalf  of 
Consubstantiation  or  Impanation.  The  latter  had, 
indeed,  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain ;  but  being  obliged 
to  assert,  in  opposition  to  intuitive  evidence  and  un- 
changeable truth,  that  the  same  body  can  be  in  many 
places  at  the  same  time,  they  were  consequently  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  darkest  and  most  intricate 
jargon  of  the  schools.  The  modern  Lutherans  are 
grown  somewhat  wiser  in  this  respect ;  at  least  they 
seem  less  zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the  tenet  in 
question. — Marl.  [The  Lutherans  of  the  present  day 
wisely  reject  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  symbolical  books.  Thus  Bretschneider  writes, 
in  1819"  (  Entu-ickc/unis,  &c.  p.  715):  "  The  modern  sys- 
tematic divines  either  change — as  do  Zecharia,  Rein- 
hard,  Storr— the  pra-sentia  realis  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  into  a  pracsentia  operativa,  a  presence  of 
Christ,  not  in  substance  but  in  operation  ;  or  they  deny 
altogether— with  llenke,  Eckermann,  De  "Wette,  Weg- 
scheidcr — the  presence  of  the  celestial  body  of  Christ  in 
the  sense  maintained  by  the  ancients." — Mur. 
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that  God  bad  no  other  ground  for  his 
electing  some  persons  from  all  eternity  to 
everlasting  life,  and  appointing  others  to 
everlasting  punishments,  except  his  own 
pleasure  or  his  most  free  and  sovereign 
will. 

13.  The  first  of  these  three  doctrines 
neither  Calvin  nor  his  disciple3  could  per- 
suade all  the  Reformed  churches  to  adopt ; 
for  instance,  the  Germans,  the  English, 
or  even  the  Swiss ;  yet  he  persuaded  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  some 
others.  The  Swiss  would  by  no  means 
allow  the  form  of  church  fjovernment  esta- 
blished  by  Zwingli,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be 
changed.  And  on  the  two  other  points 
there  was  very  warm  debate  in  Switzerland 
for  a  long  time.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
Zurich,  Berne,  8cc.  were  utterly  averse  to 
parting  with  the  doctrine  they  had  learned 
from  Zwingli  respecting  the  Sacred  Supper. ' 
Nor  were  they  easily  persuaded  to  admit 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  church.2  Yet 
by  the  perseverance,  the  high  reputation, 
and  the  prudence  of  Calvin,  after  very 
warm  altercations,  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  Swiss  was  effected,  first  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  15 19  and  1.554, 
and  afterwards  in  regard  to  predestination.3 
After  this,  his  pupils  were  so  successful  as 
gradually  to  bring  nearly  the  whole  Re- 
formed church  to  embrace  his  new  opinions ; 
to  which  event  his  own  writings  contributed 
not  a  little.4 

14.  Let  us  next  survey  the  countries  in 
which  the  Reformed  religion  as  shaped  by 
Calvin  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent 
residence.  Among  the  German  princes, 
Frederick  III.  elector  Palatine,  in  the  year 
1 500  substituted  followers  of  Calvin's  doc- 
trines in  place  of  the   Lutheran  teachers 

a  he  removed,  and  ordered  his  subjects 
to  receive  the  rites  and  opinions  of  the 
Genevans.5  His  successor  Lewis  in  the 
year  1570  rescinded  the  acts  of  his  father, 

1  Sec    FncaBp*8    Centwia'i.  I',  pit.  Theol.    p.    K4; 

;    torn.   v.   p.  47 
&C. 

Museum  Helvetia  m,  torn.  ii.  p.  KJ5,  107,  117; 
'  ''in.  ii.  p  I  otr.it 

amOO  writer.*.  I 

I  ■•  in  Calvin's 

■  p.  754 
'  Jablon  ki   iu  hi*  /  '     ,i,  published 

■';>,  i>.  21,  15,  ii.  contend*  thai  there  la  n  i 

dntains  Zv 
(-pinion  r    pectin  ■  :'     Lord'    Sapper.    Btrt  it  i- 

■  my  Mirh  .  ;i,  opi- 

nion hai  in  m  Bnglan 

an  l  m  other  oounti 

■   Alliums  Historia   I   ■'    ,   PaLitina,  in 

ita  Palatina,  torn.  i.  p.  2  ■.   u,  . 

nil.  par.  ii    lib.   ■  p.   125; 

HistorU  '/■  > 
v  p.  l  i.i, 


and  restored  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  its 
former  dignity  and  authority.  But  this  fell 
again  on  the  accession  of  John  Casimir  to 
the  government  of  the  Palatine  countries 
in  1 583 ;  for  he  had  gone  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Reformed  with  his  deceased  father G 
Frederick  III.  and  it  was  necessary  a^ain  to 
give  Calvinism  the  pre-eminence.7  From 
that  time  onward,  the  Palatine  church 
held  the  second  rank  among  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  it  possessed  such  influence 
over  the  others,  that  the  institutes  of  reli- 
gion composed  for  its  use  by  Zechariah 
Ursinus,  and  denominated  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  were  received  nearly  throughout 
the  whole  body.8  In  the  republic  of  Bre- 
men, Albert  Hardenberg,  a  friend  of  Me- 
lancthon,  in  the  year  1556  first  attempted 
to  propagate  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper.  And  although 
his  attempt  for  the  present  was  unsuccessful 
and  he  was  expelled  the  city,  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  withhold  the  people  of  Bremen 
from  uniting  with  the  Reformed  church 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.9  In  what 
manner  other  portions  of  the  German  popu- 
lation were  gradually  brought  to  relish  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  must  be  learned  from 
those  who  undertake  to  write  a  full  history 
of  Christianity. 

15.  The  first  among  the  French  who 
abandoned  the  Romish  religion  are  com- 
monly called  Lutherans,  by  the  writers  of 
those  times ;  and  from  this  name  and  some 
other  circumstances,  the  inference  has  been 
drawn,  that  they  were  all  believers  in 
Luther's  doctrines  and  averse  from  those  of 
the  Swiss.10     To  me  they  appear  to  have 


r>  In  the  original  it  is  not  father,  but  brother,  which  is 
a  manifest  error  of  the  press.  For  John  Casimir  was 
not  the  brother  of  Frederick  III.  but  his  son.—  Schl. 

"'  Alting,  ubi  supra,  p.  223,  2  to;  I.bscher,  ubi  supra, 
par.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p,  284  ;  but  especially  Struvc's  Pfalzuche 
KirvhenhisUrie,  who  has  learnedly  treated  of  the.  e 
events,  p.  110,  .Vc. 

*  On  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism  and  Con- 
fession, Fee  Kcicher's  i  ■! .  HSymboUcte,  p. 
").ri3  and  308  [anil  especially  his  Catechetical  History  of 
formed  Churches,  in  which  he  treats  particularly 
of  the  history  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Jena,  1756, 
8vo. — Schl.  [This  excellent  catechism  maybe  found 
i-i  Latin  in  the  collections  of  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Reformed  church  ;  and  in  EogUah,  in  a  peeephlet 
entitled  Corpus  Disciplines,  or  the  Discipline  of  the 
Dutch  i  ■'.  I. oiid.  1645.  It  was  on 
the  nwdel  of  1 1 1 i .-,  work  that  the  Westminster  divines 
framed  the  Shorter  I  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Britain.— It. 

1  Bell  >■•/,  part  iii.  hook   x.  chap,  v    p.  JT15, 

rind  chap.  \i    p.   77'i,   .v.c;    Loscher.   ul>i  supra,  pee.   ii. 
lib.  iv.  i  ap.  I     I    |  Br.  iii.  lib     \  i.    cap.    \  ii.    p. 

276;    Gerties,  //  wmationis,  torn.  iii.  | 

and    Beai  dally    bifl    Hutoria     Wotui  m    I 
in  cirit'i/r  B  :'•  anno  1  -"» i T  ud   m    1  "  I 

■,  iti  Hard  !  ueitatorvm,  <j 

Wonumentis,  Qrenlngen,  17"..   11 

tdquar    m  u  M  '•  ">i.  v. 

pee.  i. 

vol.  iii.  part  iii     No  K<  1,1. 

mi,  par.  ii.  cap.  \i.  p. 
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been  a  mixed  company  of  various  sorts  of 
persons.  The  vicinity  however  of  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  and  other  cities  which  embraced 
the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  astonishing  zeal  of  Calvin, 
Farell,  Beza,  and  others,  in  fostering, 
encouraging,  and  multiplying  the  opposers 
of  the  Romish  see  in  France,  induced  them 
all,  before  the  middle  of  the  century  arrived, 
to  profess  themselves  the  friends  and 
brethren  of  the  G  enevans .  By  their  enemies 
they  were  contumeliously  denominated  Hu- 
guenots, the  origin  of  which  appellation  is 
uncertain.  They  were  however  tossed  by 
various  tempests  and  misfortunes,  and  en- 
dured greater  calamities  and  sufferings  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Protestant  church, 
and  this  notwithstanding  they  could  num- 
ber exalted  princes  and  nobles  of  the  nation 
among  their  party. l  Even  the  peace  which 
they  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  1576 
proved  the  commencement  of  a  most  de- 
structive civil  war,  in  which  the  very 
powerful  family  of  Guise,  being  instigated 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  and  extirpate  the  Reformed 
religion  together  with  the  royal  family;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Huguenots,  led  on  by 
generals  of  the  highest  rank,  fought  for  their 
religion  and  their  kings  with  various  suc- 
cess. These  horrible  commotions,  in  which 
both  parties  committed  many  acts  that 
posterity  must  ever  reprobate,  were  at 
length  terminated  by  the  prudence  and 
heroism  of  Henry  IV.  The  king  himself, 
perceiving  that  his  throne  would  never  be 
firm  and  stable  if  he  persevered  in  spurning 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  forsook  the 
Reformed  religion  and  embraced  the  old 
faith ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  published 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  in  which  he 
gave  to  the  Reformed,  who  he  saw  could  not 
be  subdued,  full  liberty  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  way,  together  with  the  greatest 
security  that  was  possible.2 

4G  ;  Salig's  Historic  der  Augsburg.  Confession,  vol.  ii. 
book  v.  chap.  v.  and  vi.  p.  190,  Sec. 

1  See  Histoire  Eccle's.  des  Eglises  Reformees  an  Roy- 
aume  de  France,  in  three  volumes,  Antwerp,  1580,  8vo, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Theodore  Beza.  The 
writers  on  the  Gallic  church  and  its  Confession  of 
faith  are  enumerated  by  Kochcr,  Bibliothcca  T/ieol. 
Symbolical,  p.  299,  &c. 

a  Benoit,  Histoire  do  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  tome  i.  livr. 
v.  p.  200,  &c.;  Daniel's  Histoire  de  France,  tome  ix.  p. 
409,  Sec.  of  the  last  Paris  edition  ;  BuLeus,  Hist.  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  vi.  the  whole  volume.  [For  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Protestantism  in  France,  till 
the  death  of  Francis  I.  in  1547,  see  note  2,  p.  584, 
&c.  above.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  son 
and  successor  of  Francis,  or  from  1547  to  1559,  the 
persecution  of  the  Reformed  was  still  more  systematic, 
determined,  and  unsparing.  In  1551,  the  civil  courts 
were  required  to  co-operate  with  the  spiritual,  and  to 
exterminate  all  heretics.  The  estates  of  all  emigrants 
on  account  of  religion  were  to  be  confiscated.  No 
books  whatever  might  be  imported  from  any  Protestant 
country  ;  and  to  print,  or  sell,  or  possess  Protestant 


16.  The  Scotch  church  honours  John 
Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  as  its  founder; 
and  from  him  of  course  it  received  from  its 


books,  was  made  penal.  Many  were  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death.  In  1555,  the  civil  courts  were  forbidden 
to  hear  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  all  magis- 
trates were  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  latter.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register  this  decree,  and 
made  a  noble  remonstrance  to  the  king.  In  1557,  the 
king  appointed  commissioners  to  aid  the  bishops  in 
exterminating  all  heretics  ;  but  the  parliament  refused 
to  register  this  decree.  In  1558,  cardinal  Lorrain  with 
the  consent  of  the  king  established  a  limited  Inquisition. 
But  several  of  the  courts  still  favoured  and  protected 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  king  summoned  a  meeting 
called  a  mercurial,  and  learning  that  a  number  of  his 
judges  secretly  favoured  the  Reformers,  he  imprisoned 
several  of  them,  and  one  was  put  to  death.  But  amid 
all  their  persecutions  the  Protestants  multiplied  greatly 
during  this  reign.  Two  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king 
of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  their  friends  and 
supporters.  Hence  they  set  up  churches  everywhere, 
had  regular  preachers,  and  stated  though  generally 
secret  meetings  for  worship.  In  1559,  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  encouraged  and 
attended  meetings  of  some  thousands  for  worship  in  a 
meadow  near  Paris  in  open  day,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  people  publicly  marched  into  the  city.  In  the  same 
year  the  Protestants  held  their  first  national  synod 
privately  at  Paris,  and  there  adopted  a  confession  of 
faith,  catechism,  and  directory  for  worship  composed 
by  Calvin,  and  likewise  formed  a  system  of  church 
government.  Their  doctrines  were  strictly  Calvinistic, 
their  worship  very  simple  and  almost  without  written 
forms,  and  their  system  of  government  entirely  Presby- 
terian. Single  churches  were  governed  by  Consistories 
(Sessions)  composed  of  the  pastors  and  ruling  elders, 
many  of  whom  were  noblemen.  From  the  Consistories 
lay  appeals  to  the  Colloquies  or  Classes  (Presbyteries), 
composed  of  pastors  and  elders  deputed  from  the  Con- 
sistories and  meeting  twice  a  year.  From  these 
Colloquies  there  were  appeals  to  the  Provincial  Synods, 
composed  of  all  the  Colloquies  in  a  province  and 
meeting  once  a  year.  National  Synods  were  composed 
of  one  pastor  and  one  elder  from  each  of  the  sixteen 
Provincial  Synods.  This  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal did  not  meet  regularly,  but  as  occasion  required ; 
and  at  each  meeting  some  province  was  named  to  call 
the  next  meeting.  From  a.d.  1559  to  the  year  1659, 
there  were  twenty-nine  National  Synods  holden,  which 
heard  appeals,  answered  cases  of  conscience,  revised 
their  rules  and  regulations,  and  transacted  various 
concerns  of  the  whole  body.  (See  their  acts  published 
by  John  Quick,  entitled  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformat  a, 
London,  1G92,  2  vols,  fol.)  Francis  II.  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
and  feeble  both  in  body  and  mind,  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  II.  in  1559.  His  mother  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain, all  decided  Catholics,  in  fact  ruled  the  nation  and 
endeavoured  to  crush  the  Reformation.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  admiral  Coligni,  and 
others  friendly  to  the  Protestants,  conspired  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  Guises ;  but  they  were  betrayed. 
and  thus  involved  themselves  and  all  the  Protestants  in 
persecution.  Many  perished,  numbers  fled  the  country, 
and  still  more  were  imprisoned,  robbed  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  variously  harassed  during  the  seventeen 
months  of  this  reign.  In  15G0,  Charles  IX.  aged 
eleven  years,  succeeded  his  brother  Francis  till  1574. 
His  mother  was  regent.  To  secure  her  power  she 
now  sought  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  of  the  Protestants,  and  even  listened  herself  to 
Protestant  preachers.  She  needed  money,  and  the 
States  General  were  assembled  in  1561,  but  they  did 
nothing  but  wrangle.  The  Catholics  demanded  the 
extirpation  of  all  heretics,  and  the  Protestants  demanded 
toleration.  The  court  issued  a  decree  forbidding  reli- 
gious disputes,  releasing  the  imprisoned  Protestants, 
and  allowing  toleration  to  all  who  would  externally 
conform  to  the  established  religion,  unless  they  chose 
to  quit  the  country.  The  provincial  authorities  favour- 
able to  the  Protestants  carried  the  decree  into  effect ; 
the  others  would  not.  In  July  15G!,  there  was  a  fruit- 
less conference  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines  at 
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commencement  the  doctrines,  institutions, 
and  government  of  the  Genevans.  In 
maintaining  these  pure  and  uncontaminatecl, 


Poissy  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  two  religions. 
Though  the  country  was  in  great  disorder,  the  Protes- 
tants were  prosperous  amd  continually  multiplying.  To 
prevent  murders  and  seditions,  the  court  persuaded  the 
people  of  both  religions  to  give  up  their  arms  and  to 
trust  to  the  protection  of  the  government.    In  January, 

1562,  a  national  convention  met  at  St.  Germain,  and 
agreed  that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
private  worship  till  a  general  council  should  decide  all 
religious  disputes.  The  Protestants  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  this,  but  the  Catholics  were  outrageous. 
Tumults  ensued.  The  king  of  Navarre,  to  gain  an 
addition  to  his  territory,  abandoned  the  Protestants,  and 
summoned  the  duke  of  Guise  to  the  capital  to  suppress 
the  tumults.  He  obeyed ;  and  passing  through  Vassi 
in  Champagne,  found  a  Protestant  assembly  holding 
worship  in  a  barn.  His  soldiers  commenced  a  quarrel 
with  them,  and  then  murdered  2G0  of  their  number.  A 
civil  war  now  broke  out.  The  Protestants  made  Orleans 
their  head-quarters,  and  had  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
admiral  Coligni  for  leaders  j  while  the  Catholics  were 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  the  constable  Montmorency.  Much  blood  was 
shed  and  many  towns  were  taken  and  ravaged.  The 
king  of  Navarre  fell  in  battle,  the  duke  of  Guise  was 
assassinated,  Montmorency  and  Conde  were  both  taken 
prisoners.     Peace  was  concluded  at  Amboise,  March, 

1563,  on  the  ground  of  a  general  amnesty  for  the  past, 
and  free  toleration  of  Protestant  worship  in  particular 
places  throughout  France.  The  treaty  was  not  well 
observed ;  and  the  Protestants,  finding  the  court  deter- 
mined on  their  ruin,  renewed  the  war  in  1567  under 
Coligni  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  Montmorency  fell, 
and  many  other  noblemen  on  both  sides.  Peace  was 
concluded  early  in  1568,  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as 
before.  But  three  months  after,  hostile  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  court  caused  the  war  to  be  renewed  with 
increased  violence.  The  prince  of  Conde  fell  in  battle 
in  1569 ;  but  the  queen  of  Navarre,  with  her  son  and 
the  young  prince  of  Conde,  all  zealous  Protestants,  now 
appeared  in  the  field.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1570  on 
the  conditions  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  free  toleration 
of  the  Protestants  everywhere,  a  limited  right  to  except 
against  Catholic  judges,  and  the  possession  of  four 
cities  (Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Montauban,  and  La  Charite) 
for  two  years,  to  be  garrisoned  by  Protestants.  To  lull 
the  Protestants  into  security,  the  court  now  enforced 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  much  apparent  zeal,  pro- 
posed a  marriage  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  king's  sister,  and  at  length  drew  Coligni, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Conde  to  appear 
at  court.  All  this  was  preparatory  to  the  assassination 
of  the  Protestants  by  order  of  the  king  and  queen 
mother  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  August  22,  1572. 
The  bloody  scene  began  at  midnight  at  the  signal  of 
tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  and  continued  three 

i  Pari3.  Coligni  was  the  first  victim.  With  him, 
five  hundred  noblemen  and  about  6,000  other  Protes- 
tants were  butchered  in  Paris  alone.  Orders  were 
despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  for  a  similar  mas- 
sacre everywhere.     More  than  30,000— some  say  70,000 

perished  by  the  hands  of  the  royal  assassins,  and  the 
pope  ordered  a  jubilee  throughout  Christendom.  The 
Protestants  were  weakened  but  not  destroyed.  Losing 
all  confidence   in  the  government,  they  entered  into 

ii  . Winations  for  their  safety.     The  prince  of  Conde 

escaped  from  his  prison,  and  went  to  Germany  to  form 

Alliances  hi  their  behalf    Charles  IX.  died  in  1574,  and 

was  Sl/bi      •!■  '1  by  his  brother,  Henry  III.  a  dissolute 

man  and  a  violent  Catholic     Civil  war  raged  again, 

but  peace   was   concluded  in   1576.     The    Protestants 

were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  worship  everywhere,  except  at 

toil  within  two  miles  or  the  king's  residence. 

ball  < '  ithollc  •  and  half  Protestanl  .  were  to  be 

bed  lo  the  principal  clti  a  cautionary 

towns  were  to  be  given  them.  The  <  lathollcs,  dissatisfied 

as  d  -ill  witii  com  f  liberty  to  tin*  Protestants, 

combined  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and 

obliged  tii*'  king  to  abrogate  b  -  for  giving 

effect  to  the  treaty.    Tb  i  \.  ;ir  was  renewed  In  i~>77  and 

Continued  with  some  interruptions  till  1580,  whin  the 
Protestants  were  again  allowed  their  former  liberties, 


it  .ever  has  been  and  still  is  so  zealous,  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  avenge  with  the  sword  the  te- 
merity of  those  who  would  introduce  some- 


and  their  cautionary  towns  for  six  years.     But  in  1584, 
the  Catholic  chiefs,  particularly  the  Guises,  formed  a 
league  with  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  for  exterminating  the 
Protestants,  and  transferring  the  crown  of  France  to 
the  family  of  Guise  on  the  demise  of  the  present  king. 
War  was  of  course  renewed  with  the  Protestants,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
prince  of  Conde.     The  Guises  and  their  allies  checked 
the  Protestants,  but  alienated  the  king,  who  caused  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  be  assassinated.     Henry  III.  now 
found  himself  so  odious  to  the  Catholic  league  that  he 
was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  Protestants,  and  they  generously  supported  him 
till  his  death  in  1589.     The  king  of  Navarre  was  the 
next  legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  he  as- 
sumed with  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  supported 
by  all  the  Protestants  and  by  the  Catholics  who  adhered 
to  the  late  king.     But  the  leaguers  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  and  he  had  to  contend  several  years  for  nig 
crown.     At  length  in  1595,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  civil 
wars,  he  professed  the  Catholic  religion.     Yet  he  gave 
free  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects.     In  1598,  he 
published  the  edict  of  Nantes  as  the  basis  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  by  it  he  confirmed  to  them  all  the  privileges 
ever  before  conceded  to  them ;  gave  them  equal  civil 
rights  and  equal  privileges  in  the  universities  and  public 
schools  ;  allowed  them  courts,  half  Protestant  and  half 
Catholic,  in  the  principal  cities;  made  them  eligible  to 
all  public  offices  ;  and  allowed  them  to  establish  public 
worship  in  places  of  a  particular  description  throughout 
the  realm.     He  also  gave  them  an  annua!  stipend  of 
about  40,000  crowns,  for  the  support  of  their  ministers. 
And  though  the  Catholics  murmured  and  endeavoured 
to  infringe  upon  their  rights,  Henry  protected  them  to 
the  end  of  his  reign  in  1610.     The  number  of  Pro- 
testants in  France  during  the  last  half  of  this  century 
was  supposed  to  be  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a 
half.     At  one  time  (1571)  they  claimed  to  have  2,150 
churches ;  but  many  of  them  were  only  family  churches 
or  the  households  of  the  nobles.   The  number  of  regular 
churches  stated  in  the  acts  of  their  national  synods  was 
generally  from  700  to  800.     Some  of  these  were  vastly 
large,  and  had  three,  four,  and  even  five  pastors  ;  while 
others  were  very  small,  and  two  or  three  were  joined 
under  one  pastor.     They  could  reckon  men  of  great 
learning  and  talents  among  them.     They  were  in  close 
fellowship  with  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  with  the 
Flemish  Protestants.     Their  adherence  to  their  creeds 
and  also  their  discipline  were  strict.   Take  an  example  : 
— In   1578,  the  Consistory  of  Rochelle  debarred  the 
prince  of  Conde  the  communion,  because  one  of  his 
ships  had  taken  a  prize  after  the  signing  of  the  i 
peace,  which  he  continued  to  hold  as  a  lawful  pii>.  . 
because  the  capture  was  made  before  the  forty  days 
assigned  for  the  publication  of  the  treaty  had  expir 
lie  appealed  to  the   National    Synod,  but  it  decided 
against  him.     See  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.   i.   p.   122. 
For  the  facts  in  this  note  1  am  indebted  chiefly  to 
Gifford's  History  of  France,  vol.  hi.;   Quick's  Sipwdi- 
con,  vol.  i.;  and  Ingram  Cobbin's   Historical   View  of 
the  llcfotmcd  Church  of  Francs,  London,  1816.     For  a 
more  full  and  circumstantial  account,  see  Schroeckh, 
KirchengesCh.  si  it  der  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p.  239—318. — 
blur.     [The  English   reader  has  abundant  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
church  of  Franco.     The  I  list  aire  dc.  I'  l.dit  dc  Nantes, 
referred  to  by  Mosheim  in  the  beginning  of  this  note, 
has  been,  in  part,  translated  into  English,  2  vols.  4tO, 
London,  1694.     Laval,  a  French  refugee  minister  in 
Dublin,  published  A  Compendious  Iiist<>m  of  the  Re/or- 
motion  ami  i>t  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  in  m\ 
vols.  8vo,  Lend.  iT.'i?  18,  a  valuable  but  unattractive 
work.     Mine  recently  there  has  appeared  Smedl 
History  if  the  it,  ;,,>>,„  d  Religion  in  France,  three  v< 
LSmo,  Lond.   1832-84,  written   bjf   an   English  high- 
churchman;  it  is  not  free  from  prejudices  against  the 
French  Reformers,  and  i^  more  a  political  than  ;i  i 
history.     Browning's  History  qf  th,-  Huguen 
new  edit,  in  one  volume,  Lond.  1840,  is  an  aoourats 

and  carefully  compiled  work.  —  R. 
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thing  foreign  into  it.1  In  England  the 
case  was  very  different.  This  nation  never 
c  juld  be  persuaded  to  submit  itself  entirely 


1  Salig's  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Confessio7i,  vol.  ii. 
b.  vi.  chap.  i.  p.  403.  [Some  notice  of  the  first  dawning 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  given  in  note  1,  p. 
5S6,  and  note  1,  p.  598,  above.  James  V.  died  in  1542,  and 
left  his  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  only  a  few  days  old, 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.  At  the  age  of  six  years  she  was 
affianced  to  the  dauphin  of  Franca,  afterwards  Francis 
II.  and  was  sent  to  be  educated  in  that  country,  and 
did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1561.  During  these  19  years,  Scotland  was 
governed  by  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  widow 
of  James  V.  and  by  a  series  of  regents.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  spreading  slowly,  without  noise,  and  with  little 
direct  opposition.  But  in  February,  1546,  cardinal 
Beaton,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  seized  and 
burned  at  the  stake  George  Wishart,  a  Reformed 
preacher.  This  excited  great  indignation  ;  and  Nor- 
man Lesly,  a  young  man,  with  an  armed  force  surprised 
and  murdered  the  cardinal  in  his  castle,  and  held  pos- 
session of  it  fourteen  months.  During  this  time  the 
reformed  doctrines  were  preached  freely  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  among  others,  by  the  famous  John  Knox.  On 
the  reduction  of  St.  Andrews,  Knox  and  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  same 
year  Henry  VIII.  died,  and  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land went  forward  rapidly,  under  Edward  VI.  This 
excited  the  Scotch  to  emulation,  and  several  cf  the 
nobles  embraced  the  Reformation.  The  queen  dowager, 
for  political  reasons,  found  it  necessary  to  treat  the 
Protestants  with  indulgence.  In  1553,  Edward  VI. 
of  England  died  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Mary,  a  violent  Catholic,  whose  bloody  persecutions 
drove  great  numbers  of  her  subjects  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, several  of  them  into  Scotland.  This  also 
strengthened  the  Reformation  there.  The  Scottish 
clergy  possessed  about  half  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  nobles  were  eager  to  get  their  estates ;  while 
they,  ignorant  and  dissolute,  were  willing  to  allow 
Protestant  doctrines  to  spread,  so  long  as  they  could 
enjoy  their  revenues.  In  1554,  the  queen  dowager  was 
made  regent.  Her  partialities  to  the  French  so  dis- 
gusted the  nation,  that  to  maintain  her  power  she  had 
to  favour  still  more  the  Protestants.  In  1555  John 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  he  and  other  zealous 
preachers  spread  the  Reformed  doctrines  with  great 
success.  The  queen  dowager  kept  many  of  the  bishop- 
rics and  richer  benefices  vacant,  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
revenues,  and  others  she  filled  with  persons  devoted  to 
her;  and  both  alienated  the  more  zealous  Catholics, 
and  weakened  the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  1558,  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  commenced  persecution. 
But  the  Protestant«,  who  were  now  nearly  half  the 
nation,  were  indignant  and  applied  to  the  queen 
regent,  who  gave  them  protection.  The  next  year 
however,  through  French  influence,  she  abandoned 
the  Protestants  and  sided  with  the  Catholic  clergy. 
In  May  1559,  she  summoned  most  of  the  Reformed 
ministers  to  appear  at  Stirling,  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.  They  set  out  attended  by  noblemen  and 
immense  crowds  of  armed  companions.  She  was 
afraid  to  meet  them  and  sent  them  a  discharge,  on 
condition  that  they  should  peaceably  return  to  their 
homes.  They  did  so ;  and  she  then  basely  proceeded 
to  try  them,  and  for  their  non-appearance  pronounced 
them  all  outlaws.  The  Protestants  in  their  rage 
attacked  the  churches  and  monasteries,  destroying 
images,  altars,  crosses,  ike.  The  queen  resolved  to 
quell  them  by  force,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  After 
various  contests,  the  I'rute.-tants,  having  been  frequently 
deceived  by  the  queen,  determined  to  remove  her  from 
the  regency.  They  also  found  themselves  so  strong, 
that  they  demanded  more  than  a  bare  toleration  ;  and 
being  aided  by  queen  Elizabeth,  they  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph.  The  queen  dowager  died ;  and  the 
French  and  English  embassies,  which  met  in  Scotland 
in  1500.  negotiated  a  peace,  by  which  the  Protestants 
were  left  at  full  liberty,  and  all  religious  disputes  were 
committed  to  the  adjustment  of  a  Scottish  parliament 
The  French  and  English  troops  were  '<otb  withdrawn, 
and  a  full  parliament  was  assembled,  w  hic.h  overturned 
the   whole   system  of  popery   and  established  Protcs- 


to  the  decisions  of  Geneva,  nor  did  it  long 
retain  unaltered  what  it  did  receive  from 
that   quarter.     It  is  pretty  well  attested 


tantism  in  its  stead.     These  acts  of  parliament  were 
sent  to  France  for  the  queen's  ratification.      At  the 
close  of  this  year  Francis  II.  died,  and  his  queen  Mary 
the  next  year,  1 50 1,  returned  to  Scotland  to  take  the 
government  of  the  country  into  her  own  hands.     The 
first  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  was  held 
in  December,   1500.     Here  a  Calvinistic  creed  and  a 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  as  delineated  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  were  adopted.     Five  of  the 
pastors  were  made  standing  superintendents  or  visi- 
ters of  the  churches,  instead  of  bishops ;  pastors  and 
teachers,  readers  and  exhorters,  and  annual  elders  and 
deacons,  were  the  church  officers  ;  and  church  sessions, 
synods,  and  general  assemblies  were  to  be  the  judica- 
tories.    The  clergy  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the 
government   to   transfer   the  funds   of   the    Catholic 
churches  to  the  Protestant.      But  the  parliament  of 
1561   undertook   to    purge  the  land  of  idolatry,   and 
"abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records,  and 
even   the    sepulchres    of   the    dead,   perished    in    one 
common  ruin."     The  queen  did  not  ratify  the  acts  of 
the   parliament   of   1500    subverting    popery,   and    in 
opposition  to  them  she   set  up  the  mass  in  her  own 
chapel  ;  yet  she  allowed  the  Protestants  for  the  present 
free  toleration,  and  also  chose  her  council  chiefly  from 
among  them.     Many  of  the  richer  benefices  were  still 
held  by  Catholics,  while  others  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants  ;  and  parliament  unanimously  decreed, 
that  all  the  incumbents  should  continue  to  enjoy  their 
revenues,   yet  each   paying   over   a  third   part  of  his 
income  to  the  public  treasury.     In  1503,  the  queen  had 
not  yet  sanctioned  the  legal  abolition  of  popery,  and 
the  Protestant  nobles  did  not  see  fit  to  urge  it.     This 
provoked  the  ministers  and  especially  Knox,  to  utter 
violent  denunciations  and  to  commit  some  outrages  ; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  nobles  prevented  any  fatal  con- 
sequences.    In   1505,  the   queen   married  Henry  lord 
Darnley,  a  weak  and  insolent  young  man,  who  soon 
rendered  himself  odious  to  his  queen  and  to  most  of 
the  nation.     The  next  year  the  queen  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  James,  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland.     In 
1500,  Mary,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  began  to 
form  projects  for  establishing  popery.     The  next  year 
lord  Darnley  was  murdered  ;  and  Both  well,  the  queen's 
favourite,  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  persuaded  her  to 
sanction   the  legal    establishment    of    Protestantism. 
The  scandalous  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Both  well 
induced  the  nobles  to  seize  the  person  of  the  infant 
prince  James,  for  whose  safety  they  were  solicitous. 
This  act,  and  the  loud  demands  for  an  investigation  of 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which 
the  queen  was  taken,  forced  to  resign  her  crown  to 
her  son,  and  confined  in  Lochleven.      Escaping,  she 
renewed  the  war  without  success,  and  retiring   into 
England,   she  threw    herself   upon   the  generosity  cf 
queen   Elizabeth,    who  kept    her    a   prisoner   twenty 
years,  and  then  caused  her  to  be  beheaded  on  a  charge 
of   treasonable    practices  in   England.      Being    thus 
delivered  from  a  Catholic  sovereign  in  1567,  the  Pro- 
testants of  Scotland  found  no  difficulty  in  fully  estab- 
lishing,  during   the  minority    of   James,   their    own 
religion,  and  suppressing  entirely  that  of  the  Catholics. 
Notwithstanding   many  were   friendly  to   episcopacy, 
the  Presbyterian  system  of  government  was  universally 
adopted,  as  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline. 
Generally,   three  or   four   contiguous   churches   were 
united  and  had  one  church  session  in  common,  from 
which  lay  appeals  to  the  provincial  synods  ;  and  these 
sessions,    which    were    called    elderships,    afterwards 
became    presbyteries,   when    the    individual   churches 
were  provided  with  distinct  sessions.     James  VI.  on 
assuming  the  government  was  a   zealous  Protestant, 
though  somewhat  inclined  to  episcopacy,  and  disposed 
to  make  himself  head  of  the  church,     He  curbed  the 
insolence  of  the  clergy,  who  claimed  liberty  to  denounce 
public  men  and  measures  from  the  pulpit,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  preceding  unsettled  times.     There  were 
warm  disputes  respecting  the  boundaries  between  the 
civil  power  and  the  ministerial  prerogative,  the  expe- 
diency of  admitting  bishops,  and  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  funds.     In  1003  queen 
Elizabeth  died,  and  James  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded 
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that  the  greatest  part  of  those  Englishmen 
who  first  renounced  the  superstitions  of 
their  fathers  were  more  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  Luther  respecting  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  mode  of  public  worship,  and 
the  government  of  the  church,  than  to  those 
of  the  Swiss.  But  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  industry  of  Calvin  and  his  dis- 
ciples, especially  Peter  Martyr,  caused  the 
former  opinions  to  be  excluded,  and  the 
latter  to  gain  admission  into  the  universities, 
the  schools,  the  pulpits,  and  the  minds  of 
the  majority.1  Hence  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  when  they  came  to  deliberate 
what  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to 
establish,  the  English  embraced  the  com- 
munion  of  the  Genevans;  yet  with  this 
limitation,  that  they  would  retain  the  old 
organization  of  the  church  which  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Geneva,  together 
with  some  rites  and  ceremonies  which  most 
of  the  Reformed  regard  as  very  supers  titious. 
Yet  this  diversity,  slight  as  it  might  then 
be  deemed  and  tolerable  as  Calvin  himself 
intimated  it  to  be,  afterwards  produced 
numerous  perils,  calamities,  and  wars,  to 
the  injury  both  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
monwealth of  England. 

17.  This  lamentable  schism,  which  to 
this  day  no  means  have  been  able  to  heal, 
commenced  with  those  who  fled  to  save 
their  lives  and  liberties  in  the  year  1554, 
when  Mary  reigned  or  rather  raged  in 
England.  Some  of  these  celebrated  their 
public  worship  according  to  the  liturgy 
established  by  Edward  VI.  but  others 
preferred  the  more  simple  and  in  their 
view  more  pure  worship  of  the  Swiss. 
The  former  were  denominated  Conformists, 
because  they  conformed  their  worship  to 
the  pattern  legally  established  by  Edward; 
the  latter  were  called  Nonconformists  and 
also  Puritans,  because  they  desired  greater 
purity  in  worship,  and  did  not  regard  the 
liturgy  of  king  Edward  as  free  from  all 
the  dregs  of  superstition.  These  appel- 
lations have  continued  in  use,  and  to  this 
day  they  designate  the  Christian  communi- 
ties by  which  Great  Britain  is  divided. 
When  the  exiles  returned  to  their  country 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne, 
this  controversy,  being  introduced  into 
England,  soon  became  so  great  and  threa- 
tening that   the  more  sagacious  even  then 


to  the  throne  of  England  under  the  r  im  uf  Jam**  1 
Bee  Boberteon'a  Hutorjf  tj Scotbtad,  M<  > 

John  Knox,  and  Soott^  /.<■  /'  -/.  1 1.  > 

"i  Scotland.  -Mar.     [See  Liu  other  auth 
Mined  to  in  the  i-iui  oftbe  notae,  v-  686.  end  a,  5! 
•  See  Loeeher'e  Hittori  i  Motuum,  pa*,  ii.  lib   I 
vii.  p.  67,  and  the  authorities  he  imol     ;   9sUg'    il>  - 
(uric  rii  r  A"  ;./.'.  1  .!.  n    I),  vi.  chap  hi.  p. 

317.  he  and  otta 


despaired  of  any  reconciliation.  The  wise 
queen  did  not  confine  the  reformation  to 
the  rigorous  principles  of  the  Genevans 
and  their  followers  the  Puritans,  but  she 
enjoined  on  those  to  whom  she  entrusted 
this  business  to  follow  the  patterns  of  the 
early  ages  rather  than  that  of  the  Gene- 
vans.2 When  she  had  modelled  the  whole 
church  and  especially  the  public  worship 
on  these  principles,  she  published  the  cele- 
brated Act  of  Uniformity,  requiring  all 
Englishmen  to  observe  her  regulations. 
The  Puritans  urged  that  they  could  not  in 
conscience  yield  obedience,  and  they  bit- 
terly complained  that  the  discarded  super- 
stitions of  popery  were  reintroduced.  The 
more  ardent  insisted  that  these  regulations 
should  be  wholly  removed,  and  that  the 
church  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Genevans ;  while  the  more 
temperate  merely  requested  liberty  to 
worship  God  themselves  according  to  their 
own  opinions.  The  queen,  determined  to 
show  no  indulgence  to  either,  employed  all 
the  means  which  penal  laws  and  her  own 
sagacity  could  afford,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  obstinate  sect.  And  thus  that  purifi- 
cation of  the  old  religion,  by  which  the 
English  church  is  equally  distinguished 
from  the  popish  and  from  all  the  others 
which  have  renounced  the  dominion  of  the 
pontiff,  was  confirmed  and  established; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  permanent  discord,  to  the  vast  injury 
of  this  otherwise  happy  nation.3 


2  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by  this  ambiguous  expres- 
sion of  the  primitive  ages,  to  insinuate  that  queen 
Elizabeth  had  formed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evangelical 
plan  of  religious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is  however 
certain  that,  instead  of  being  willing  to  strip  religion 
of  the  ceremonies  which  remained  in  it,  she  was  rather 
inclined  to  bring  the  public  worship  still  nearer  to  the 
Romish  ritual  ( Heylin,  p.  124),  and  had  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  several  usages  in  the  church  of  Rome  whi  ifa 
were  justly  looked  upon  as  superstitious.  She  thanked 
publicly  one  of  her  chaplains  who  had  preached  in 
defence  of  the  real  presence;  she  was  fond  of  images 
and  retained  some  in  her  private  chapel  (Heylin,  p. 
124);  and  would  undoubtedly  have  forbidden  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  not 
interposed.  (Strype's  L'fe  qf  Parker,  p.  107,  108, 
109.)  Having  appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to 
review  king  Edward's  liturgy,  she  gave  them  an  order 
to  strike  out  all  offensive  passages  against  the  pope, 
and  to  make  people  easy  about  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  (Neal's  Hid.  of  the  Purit. 
vol.  i.  p.  13S).—  Me ■■/. 

■*  N e  one  has  treated  this  subject  more  fully  or  more 
agiecabtj  than  Daniel  Neal.  whose  //<  P'i  - 

tnnsor  Protestant  Nonconformist*  was  published  notlong 
-:.!.■■■  :\t   London.  In  four  volumes.      The.  Ii:'?  ^"1 
this  elaborate  work   was   printed,  London,   1731 
the  le  t  volume  appeared  la  1738.      Vet  the  Wither,  who 

was  himself  a    Puritan,  could  not  to  command   his 

party    feeling-,   and   his    passions    as   entir.K    DO   a\oid 

sectarian  seal.     For  while  he  Is   full  In  narratii 

emW  i  -oiling  the  area  ;t  w.  been  the  bishops  Infl 

e  kneed  to  be  Inflicted  upon  the  Puritans,  h 

e  .?.  no  ites,  <  s-.il  ntly  over  the  faults  of 

the  Puritan  Ik    aleo often  ooodamna  them ; 

e.g.  sea  note  1*  p.  173  below.—  Ii.]  The)  reader  mi}  alee 
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18.  The  first  cause  which  gave  rise  to  so 
many  strange  and  calamitous  events  was 
very  trivial,  and  of  no  importance  to  reli- 
gion and  piety.  The  leaders  of  the  Puri- 
tans held  in  abhorrence  those  garments 
which  the  English  clergy  wore,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  in  their  public  assemblies. 
For  these  garments,  having  been  derived 
from  the  papists,  were  in  their  view  the 
badges  of  Antichrist.  From  this  they  pro- 
ceeded to  other  matters  of  scmewhat  greater 
importance.  First,  they  conceived  that 
the  constitution  of  the  English  church  was 
a  departure  from  the  form  established  by 
Christ ;  and  they  maintained,  what  they 
had  learned  from  Calvin  and  the  Genevans, 
that  all  the  ministers  of  religion  ought,  by 
divine  appointment,  to  be  equal  in  rank 
and  authority.  They  had  indeed  no  objec- 
tions to  allowing  an  individual  to  bear  the 
title  of  bishop,  and  to  preside  in  the  meet- 
ings of  his  brethren  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  order ;  but  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  claim  the  prerogatives  of  the 
old  bishops,  to  rank  among  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  to  be  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and 
be  distinguished  by  wealth  and  power. 
The  weight  of  this  controversy  was  not 
great,  so  long  as  the  English  prelates 
founded  their  rank  and  authority  upon  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  human  constitution ; 
but  it  became  of  vast  moment  from  the 
year  1588,  when  Richard  Bancroft,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  first  ven- 
tured publicly  to  affirm  that  bishops  are 
an  order  superior  to  that  of  presbyters, 
not  by  mere  human  appointment,  but  by 
the  will  of  God.1  This  sentiment  meeting 
the  approbation  of  great  numbers,  the 
consequence  was  what  might  be  antici- 
pated, that  none  were  deemed  properly 
inducted  into  the  sacred  office  unless  they 
were  ordained  by  a  bishop ;  and  that  the 
ministers  of  those  churches  which  have  no 
bishops  were  declared  to  lack  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  their  office,  and  to  be 
inferior  to  the  popish  priests. 

19.  In  the  next  place,  the  Puritans 
conceived  that  those  churches  which,  from 
being  the  residence  or  seat  of  the  bishops, 
are   called   cathedrals,    ought  to    be  done 

consult  Strype's  Lives  of  archbishops"  Farker,  Grindal, 
and  Whitgift,  which  are  written  with  great  copiousness 
and  labour.  [See  also  Bogue  and  Bonnet's  History  of 
Dissenters,  vol.  i.  London,  1809,  and  Benjamin  Brook's 

I.irrs  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  London,  1813. — Mur.  [On 
Elizabeth's  policy  in  religious  matters  towards  both 
the  Romanists  and  the  Puritans,  see  Hallam'e  Constitu- 
tional Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  chaps.  Hi.  and  iv.  For 
some  new  facts  on  the  early  Puritan  history  of  this 
reign,  see  Brook's   Memoir  of  tin    Life,  Sfc.  of  Tko. 

Cartwright,  Lond.  1845. — R. 

1  See  Strype's  Life  and  Acts  of  Whitgift,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  p.  121,  Lond.  1718,  tol.  [Neal's  Hist. 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  p. -180,  &c—  Mur. 


away,  together  with  all  who  live  upon  their 
revenues,  the  archdeacons,  the  deans,  the 
prebendaries,  and  the  canons;  they  also 
disapproved  of  the  mode  of  worship  usually 
practised  in  cathedrals,  and  in  particular, 
denied  that  instrumental  music  and  chant- 
ing were  proper  in  the  worship  of  God. 
They  likewise  thought  that  not  only  the 
vicious,  but  also  persons  of  dubious  piety 
should  be  excluded  from  the  church.  For 
it  being  their  opinion  that  the  church  is 
the  company  of  the  faithful,  they  of  course 
held  that  care  should  be  taken  lest  any 
who  are  destitute  of  faith  should  creep  into 
it.  They  required  many  alterations  in 
those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  the  queen 
and  the  supreme  council.2     For  instance, 


2  Maclaine  supposes  the  supreme  council  here  men- 
tioned to  be  the  noted  high  commission  court.  But 
that  court  was  an  executive  and  visitatorial  body,  not 
legislative.  It  seems  therefore  that  Mosheim  intended 
by  the  supreme  council  either  the  British  parliament, 
or  perhaps  the  Queen's  privy  council,  which  possessed 
much  the  same  powers  as  a  German  prince  with  his 
Consistorial  council.  The  queen  with  her  privy  coun- 
cil repeatedly  published  Injunctions  or  regulations  for 
the  church,  which  she  enforced  by  the  episcopal  and 
the  high  commission  courts ;  and  these  arbitrary  de- 
crees of  the  queen  were  substituted  for  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  she  more  than  once  forbade  to  legislate  on 
such  subjects,  so  that  she  assumed  to  be  the  real  law- 
giver of  the  English  church.  See  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  1G7,  Sec.  Yet  the 
account  which  Maclaine  here  gives  of  the  high  com- 
mission court  is  worth  repeating.  "  This  court,"  says 
he,  "  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  by  which  the  queen  and  her  successors 
were  empowered  to  choose  persons  to  exercise,  under 
her,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  pi-ivileges,  and  pre- 
eminences, touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland : 
as  also  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and 
amendall  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  contempts, 
offences,  enormities  whatsoever ;  provided  that  they 
have  no  power  to  determine  anything  to  be  heresy  but 
what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of 
the  canonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general 
councils,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  general 
council,  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the 
express  and  plain  words  of  canonical  scripture,  or  such 
as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to  be  heresy  by  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in 
Convocation."  Upon  the  authority  of  this  clause,  the 
queen  appointed  a  certain  number  of  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  causes,  who  in  many  instances  abused 
their  power.  The  court  they  composed  was  called  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  higher  powers  than  the: 
ordinary  Courts  of  the  Bishops.  Its  jurisdiction 
reached  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  much  the 
same  with  that  which  had  been  lodged  in  the 
person  of  lord  Cromwell,  vicar  general  to  Henry  VIII. 
These  commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  inquiry, 
not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnesses, 
but  by  all  other  ways  and  means  wdiich  they  could 
devise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisition,  and  impri- 
sonment. They  were  vested  with  aright  to  examine 
such  persons  as  they  suspected,  by  administering  to 
them  an  oath  (not  allowed  of  in  their  commission,  and 
therefore  called  ex-ojficio),  by  which  they  were  obligi  d 
to  answer  all  questions,  and  thereby  might  be  obliged 
to  accuse  themselves  or  their  most  intimate  friends. 
The  fines  they  imposed  were  merely  discretionary  ;  the 
imprisonment  to  which  they  condemned  was  limited 
by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure;  they  imposed, 
when  they  thought  proper,  new  articles  of  faith  on  the 
clergy,  and  practised  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of 
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they  deemed  all  holy  days,  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  saints,  to  be  unlawful ; 
they  would  prohibit  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  various  transactions,  but  especially  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  they  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  employment  of  sponsors 
or  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  the 
baptism  of  infants  whose  parents  were  still 
living;1  nor  would  they  allow  new-born 
infants  to  be  baptized  by  any  persons  but 
the  priests ;  they  would  not  have  the  sacred 
books  of  secondary  rank,  or  those  com- 
monly denominated  the  Apocrypha,  to  be 
read  and  expounded  to  the  people ;  the 
stated  forms  of  prayer  they  would  not 
indeed  wholly  exclude  from  public  worship, 
but  they  demanded  that  the  teachers 
should  be  allowed  to  vary  from  them 
and  to  alter  them  as  they  saw  fit,  and  be 
permitted  to  pray  to  God  in  their  own 
language,  and  not  merely  in  the  words  of 
others:  in  short,  they  conceived  that  the 
worship  of  their  country  ought  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  principles  and  institutions 
of  the  Genevans,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  tolerated  which  was  coincident  with  the 
Romish  worship. 

20.  These  opinions  could  not  well  be 
defended  or  impugned,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  certain  general  principles  which 
would  support  the  positions  adopted,  and 
from  which  the  importance  of  the  contro- 
versy may  be  estimated.  Those  who  sided 
with  the  queen  and  the  supreme  council 
maintained  (I.)  that  the  right  to  reform 
or  to  abolish  and  correct  errors  and  defects, 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline  and  wor- 
ship, belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
Puritans  on  the  contrary  denied  that  God 
had  assigned  this  office  to  the  magistrate, 
and  held  with  Calvin  that  it  was  rather  the 
business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  restore 
religion  to  its  purity  and  dignity.  (II.)  The 
former  supposed  that  the  rule  of  proceeding 
in  reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  was  not  to  be  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also 
from  the  writings  and  the  practice  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  church.  The  Puritans 
on  the  other  hand  maintained,  that  the 
divinely-inspired  books  were  the  only  pure 
source  from  which  could  be  derived  rules 
for  purging  and  regulating  the  church,  and 


a  real  inquisition.  Bee  Renin's  and  Hume's  Hiitories 
df  England  under  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Neal's 
Hittory  of  the  Puritans,  passim. —  Hur. 

1  Other  rites  and  euatoma  dii  pleasing  to  the  Puritans 
and  omitted  bj  our  author  rere,  kneeling  at  the  tacra- 
iin  at  of  the  Lord's  Bupper,  bowing  at  the  nam  •  of 
Jesus,  giving  the  ring  In  marriage,  the  prohibition  <>f 
marriage  during  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
Ing  it  for  money,  as  also  the  confirmation  of  chil- 
dren by  episcopal  imposition  of  hands.— Mud. 


that  the  enactments  and  the  doctors  of  the 
early  ages  had  no  authority  whatever. 
(III.)  The  former  declared  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  a  true  church,  though  much 
deformed  and  corrupted ;  they  said  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  presumptuously  indeed  claims 
to  be  the  head  and  monarch  of  the  whole 
church,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
legitimate  bishop;  and  of  course  the  ministers 
ordained  by  his  authority  have  the  most 
perfect  right  to  minister  in  holy  things. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  English  prelates 
to  inculcate  such  principles,  if  they  would 
trace  back  the  origin  and  prerogatives  of 
their  office  to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  But 
very  different  were  the  views  of  the  Puri- 
tans. They  constantly  maintained  that  the 
Romish  church  had  forfeited  the  title  and 
the  rights  of  a  true  church ;  that  its  bishop 
was  the  very  Antichrist ;  that  all  its  disci- 
pline and  worship  were  vain,  superstitious, 
and  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ; 
and  of  course,  that  all  communion  with  that 
church  was  to  be  shunned  as  pestilential. 
(IV.)  The  former  deemed  the  best  form  of 
the  church  to  be  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  first  four  or  five  centuries ;  indeed,  that 
it  was  preferable  to  that  established  by  the 
Apostles  themselves,  because  they  gave  such 
a  shape  to  the  church  as  suited  its  infantile 
and  nascent  state,  and  left  to  those  who 
should  come  after  them  to  regulate  it  more 
perfectly,  when  it  should  become  fully 
established  and  extended.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Puritans  contended  that  all  the 
principles  of  church  government  were  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  am- 
bassadors of  Christ  set  forth  an  unchange- 
able pattern  which  was  to  be  imitated  by 
all  succeeding  ages,  when  they  directed  the 
first  Christian  churches  to  be  regulated  and 
governed  in  the  manner  then  practised  in 
the  Jewish  congregations  [or  Synagogues]. 
(V.)  The  former  contended  that  things  in- 
different which  are  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  such  as 
the  rites  of  public  worship,  the  attire  of  the 
priests,  the  festivals,  &c.  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate may  regulate  and  establish  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure;  and  that  to  disobey  his 
laws  on  these  subjects  is  as  sinful  as  to 
violate  his  laws  relative  to  civil  affairs.  But 
the  Puritans  contended  that  it  was  improper 
and  wrong  to  impose  as  necessary  things 
what  Christ  himself  had  left  free  ;  for  thus 
the  liberty  which  Christ  has  procured  for 
us  is  subverted.  They  added  that  Buch 
rites  as  tend  to  infect  the  mind  with  super- 
stition can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
indifferent,  but  must  be  avoided  as  impious 
and  profane.  And  such,  in  their  estima- 
tion, were  those  ancient  ceremonies  which 
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the  queen  and  the  parliament  refused  to 
abrogate.1 

2  1 .  This  contest  of  the  court  and  bishops 
•with  those  who  called  aloud  for  a  farther 
reformation  of  the  church  would  have  been 
far  more  severe  and  perilous,  if  those  who 
bore  the  common  name  of  Puritans  had 
been  agreed  in  their  opinions  and  feelings. 
But  this  body  was  composed  of  persons  of 
various  dispositions  and  characters,  whose 
only  bond  of  union  was  their  dislike  of  the 
religion  and  discipline  established  by  law ; 
and  therefore  it  very  soon  became  divided 
into  sects,  some  of  which  were  both  misled 
themselves  and  misled  others  by  fanatical 
imaginations,  and  others  displayed  their 
folly  by  devising  strange  and  unusual  forms 
for  the  constitution  of  churches.  Among 
these  sects,  none  is  more  famous  than  that 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1581  by 
Robert  Brown,  an  unstable  and  fickle- 
minded  man.  He  did  not  differ  materially 
from  either  the  Episcopalians  or  the  other 
Puritans  as  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but 
he  had  new  and  singular  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  regulation 
and  government  of  it.  He  first  distributed 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  into  small 
associations,  such  as  those  collected  by  the 
apostles ;  because  so  many  persons  as  could 
conveniently  be  assembled  in  one  place  and 
that  of  moderate  dimensions,  he  affirmed 
constituted  a  church  and  enjoyed  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  church.  And 
each  of  these  small  congregations  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  independent  and  free,  by 
divine  constitution,  from  all  jurisdiction  both 
of  bishops  who,  according  to  the  court,  and 
of  synods  which,  according  to  the  Puri- 
tans, have  the  right  of  governing  the 
church.  The  supreme  power  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  the  peace  of  these  little 
associations,  according  to  his  views,  resided 
in  the  people,  and  all  the  members  had 
equal  powers  and  prerogatives.  The  con- 
gregated multitude  therefore  deliberated  on 
sacred  subjects,  and  whatever  was  voted  by 
the  majority  was  considered  as  legitimately 
decided.     The  brotherhood  selected  certain 


1  Mosheim  in   these  five  articles  has  followed  the 
account  of  this  controversy  given  by  Mr.  Nefd,  in  his 
History  <>f  the   Puritans.      This  latter  adds  a  sixth 
articles  not  of  debate  hut  of  union.     Both  | 
he)  agr  11  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  a  uni- 

formity of  public  worship,  and  of  calling  in  the  sword 
<■!'  the  magistrate  for  the  support  and  the  defence  of 
their  several  principles,  which  they  made  an  ill  i 
in  their  turn-,  as  they  could  grasp  the  power  into  their 
hands.  The  standtro  of  uniformity,  according  to  the 
!  i  hops,  was  the  quean's  supremacy  and  the  1  iws  of  the 
land  ;  according  to  the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  provin- 
cial am!  national  synods  allowed  ami  e  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  Hut  neither  party  was  fc*  admitting 
that  liberty  of  conscience  an  1  freedom  of  profession 
v.  bich  Is  very  man's  right  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
i           of  the  government  under  which  l.c  lives  — l/.''. 


persons  from  among  themselves   to   teach 
publicly  and  to  administer  ordinances ;  and 
if  the  interests  of  the  church   seemed  to 
require  it,  they  remanded  these  teachers  of 
their  own  creation  again  to  a  private  station. 
For  these  teachers  were  in  no  respects  more 
sacred  or    elevated    than   the  rest   of  the 
brethren,  except  by  their  power  to  perform 
sacred    functions,    for    which    they   were 
wholly  indebted  to  the  election  and  consent 
of  the  brethren.     Moreover  the  office  of 
teaching  was  by  no  means  confined  to  them, 
but  all  the  brethren,  if  they  pleased,  might 
prophesy  in  public  or  exhort  and  instruct 
the  fraternity.    Hence,  when  the  appointed 
preacher  of  the  church  had  closed  his  dis-. 
course,    the    brethren    severally   were    at 
liberty  to  hold  forth  and  to  exhibit  what 
they  might  have  been  revolving  in  their 
minds,  or  had  not  clearly  apprehended  in 
the  discourse  of  the  preacher.     In  short, 
Brown  thought  that  the  Christian  world 
should  now  present  the  same  aspect  as  that 
of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
In  maintaining  such  opinions,  he  and  his 
associates  were  so  intolerant  as  to  hold  that 
all   bonds    of  harmony,    communion,    and 
charity,  with  churches  differently  constituted 
were  to  be  severed ;  and  to  declare  that  the 
English  church  in  particular  was  above  all 
others  to  be  shunned,  as  being  a  spurious 
church,  contaminated  with  the  pollutions  of 
popery  and  destitute  of  all   divine  influ- 
ences. This  sect,  impatient  under  the  great 
injuries  it  received   (perhaps  through    its 
own  fault)  in  England,  removed  to"  Hol- 
land, and  settled  at  Middleburg,  Amster- 
dam,   and  Leyden ;    but  it  did   not  long 
continue.      Brown    himself    returned    to 
England,  and  forsaking  his  new  opinions, 
obtained  a   parsonage  in  the  Established 
Church.  The  other  exiles  became  embroiled 
by  many  internal  dissensions.2  These  effects 
induced  the  wiser  among  them  to  modify 
the  discipline  of  their  founder  and  make  it 
more  tolerable.    In  this  manner,  from  them 
originated  the  noted  sect  of  the  Indepen- 
dents or  Congregational  Brethren,   which 
still  exists.     But  their  history  belongs  to 
the  next  century. 

22.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
it  was  long  doubtful  whether  those  who 
renounced  ihe  Iiomish  communion  would 
join  the  fellowship  of  the  Lutherans  or  that 
of  the  Swiss,  for  each  of  these  had  many 
and   strong   partisans.3      But   in   the  yerr 


ils  History  of  tlie  Pttritmui  Y9ii  i   chap.  vi.    p. 
324*;    Hombeck's  Swrnma   Controversiammi  lib.   x.    p. 
.;  fuller's  Ecdesiastwal  History qf  Britain, 

\-.  p.  108  [llrook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  36  •. 
Sec. —  Miir. 

3  Loscher's  Ilistoria  Mot'iam,  par.  iii.   lib.   v.   cap* 
iv.  p.  74. 
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1571,  the  preference  was  publicly  given  to 
the  Swiss.  For  the  Belgic  Confession  of 
Faith,1  which  was  published  in  this  year, 
was  for  the  most  part  in  unison  with  that 
adopted  by  the  French  Reformed  church, 
and  differed  from  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  several  respects,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.2  The  causes 
of  this  will  readily  appear  if  we  consider  the 
proximity  of  the  French  and  the  number  of 
them  residing  in  the  Netherlands,  the  high 
reputation  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevan 
school,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
the  Genevans  in  extending  the  boundaries 
of  their  church.  From  this  period  the 
Belgians  publicly  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Reformed  instead  of  that  of  Lutherans  which 
they  had  before  borne;  and  in  this  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  French,  who 
had  invented  and  first  assumed  this  appel- 
lation. So  long  however  as  the  Belgians 
were  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  they  disused 
the  term  Reformed  to  avoid  incurring 
odium,  and  styled  themselves  Associates  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession ;  because  the 
Spanish  court  looked  upon  Lutherans  as 
far  better  citizens  than  the  disciples  of 
Calvin,  who  from  their  commotions  in 
France  were  deemed  more  inclined  to  sedi- 
tion.3 

23.  The  knowledge  of  a  more  sound 
religion  was  carried  into  Poland  by  the 
disciples  of  Luther  from  Saxony.  After- 
wards, not  only  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
whom  the  Romish  priests  had  expelled  from 
their  country,  but  likewise  some  of  the 
Swiss,  disseminated  their  opinions  among 
the  Pole3 ;  not  to  mention  the  Anabaptists, 
the  Antitrinitarians,  and  others,  who  tra- 
velled in  that  country  and  there  collected 
conoregcitions.1     Hence  there  existed  here 


1  For    an    account  of   the  Belgic   Confession,  see 
p'a    Bibliotheea    Thcol.  Symbolical,  p.  21G.      [It 
was  first  composed  in  the  Walloon  language  by  Guy  de 
Bres,  and  first  printed  in  French  in  1562.     Afterwards 
it  was  translated  into  various  languages,  and  was  rati- 
fied   (together   with   the    Heidelberg    Catechism    —ith 
which  it  harmonize  ■,  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1G19,  and 
:  I  ill  ■  Hague  in  1G51. —  Mm-. 
'  Rrandt's  historic  der  Reformatio  in  m  omtrent  (hi 
■  1.  vol   i.  I  oek  v.  p.  253,  Set.  [translated  into 
h  ;  see  not;:  .'5,  pages  599,  600,  above.  —  R, 

mi    of  Brandt,  ubi  supra,  p.  254,  255,  arc 
these:  "Nochtan  n  sick  de  Nederlandta 

'.'1  a  titel  van  Augsburg  ch   (  0 
.'iia-m  wa 
i'ran  che,  die  de  partlje  doergsens  hield  te 
1  een  opraeregec  B  tel  1  dim  d  1  Luthenehei"  [  1  hi.; 

ilation  : 

ili  •  Dutch   1:.  form    : 

b  hind  tlic  A '1  1  Co  ifi  -  i>.  1 

I- v.  noh 

01   (  :ih  inian,   since  the  1  d  to  be 

mi."  ii  1  and  u]  a  the  Luthe- 
ran*"   Brandt'  ■  "l.  i.  p. 
1  12.  -R. 
*  Ldscher'     Hist  ■>  1  /  Met  iii.  lib.  ii' 

iii.    p.    :\h  ;    Ballg'fl     Wftorie  (In 
vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  chap*  iii.  iv.  v.  \>.  51 


and  there  throughout  Poland  three  religious 
associations — those  of  the  Bohemian  Bre- 
thren, the  Lutherans,  and  the  Swiss.  In 
order  to  oppose  with  greater  vigour  their 
common  enemies,  they  held  a  convention 
at  Sondomir  in  the  year  1570,  and  entered 
into  a  kind  of  confederation,  the  terms  of 
which  are  comprehended  in  a  confession 
usually  called  the  Agreement  of  Sendomir.5 
But  as  this  compromise  was  deemed  too 
condescending  and  injurious  to  the  truth 
(for  in  it  the  opinions  whieh  separate  the 
Lutherans  from  the  Reformed  were  ex- 
pressed in  vague  and  ambiguous  lansua^e"), 

•  O  o  CO''7 

it  was  not  long  after  opposed  by  many  of 
the  Lutherans,  and  in  the  next  century 
was  entirely  abrogated;  nor  have  those  who 
desired  and  laboured  to  restore  it  to  this 
day  met  with  the  success  they  had  hoped 
for.  In  both  the  [Brandenburg  and  the 
Polish]  Prussias,  after  the  death  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  very  large  congregations 
of  the  Reformed  religion  were  gathered  by 
several  persons,  which  are  still  in  a  flou 
rishing  state.6 

24.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  as  they  are 
called,  or  the  Moravians,  who  were  descended 
from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and  had 
adopted  some  peculiar  regulations  designed 
especially  to  guard  against  the  reigning 
vices,  upon  hearing  of  Luther's  efforts  to 
reform  the  church,  sent  envoys  to  him  as 
early  as  1522,  soliciting  his  friendship;  and 


Hidoria  Ecdesiar.  Slavonicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  &c.  p. 
71,  &c;  Solignac's  Hidohe  de  Pologne,  tome  v.  p.  10, 
&©.;  Kautz,  Praripua  Relig.  Evangelical  in  Polonia 
fata,  Hamb.  1738,  4to.  [The  disciples  of  Luther  from 
Saxony  were  not  the  first  preachers  of  reformation  in 
Poland  as  Moshcim  asserts.  The  Bohemian  Brethren 
had  been  labouring  there  from  the  time  of  John  Huss, 
and  in  the  year  1503  they  had  nearly  two  hundred 
houses  of  worship  and  were  favoured  by  many  of  the 
nobility.  See  Regenvolscius,  ubi  supra,  and  Schroeckh, 
Kirdumzcsch.  scit  der  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  GG7,  GS1.  The 
most  eminent  among  the  Reformed  clergy  of  Poland 
was  the  famous  John  a  Lasco,  who  preached  some  time 
in  London,  and  returning  to  Poland  in  1556  did  much 
to  advance  the  Reformation  there.  See  his  history  and 
many  of  his  letters  in  Gerdes,  Miteell.  Groning.  torn. 
i._ v.  The  Protestants  of  Great  Poland  were  chiefly 
Bohemian  Brethren  ;  those  of  Little  Poland  embraced 
the  views  of  the  Swiss.  Both  these  became  nnlted  in 
15.T),  but  their  union  with  the  Lttthefane  was  not  so 
easily  effected.— .Vw.     [Regenvolscius,  whose  S 

ro-Ckronologirum    Edcletiar.    Stavon.    Utrecht, 
I    referred  to  in  this  and  the  preceding  not 
limed  name.      The  author  was   Wowgieraki,  a 
minister  Of  the  Reformed  church.      For  much  valtti!  1  ■ 

Information  on  the  ecoieeiartioal  history  of  Poland,  Bee 
Counl    Valerian  Krasinski'a  Historical  Sketch  a/  tht 

/,;„  .  /'  i  the  Reformation  in  /' 

Load.  I  vols,  an  excellent  work,  which  was 

soon  af)  m,  Lelp.  1841.—  />'• 

»  Bee  JaMoneki's  Historia  Consensus  St 
Berlin,    173J,    4to;    and    bis    / 
printed    in   the  same  j  ar,   and   din 

tain    Polish    antagonist      [  The 
:1  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  tills  i 
v  ,(i,   r  ,i  in  ki.i  la  ki,  ■••.  vol.  i.  p. 

388,  &e.     R. 

"    Loseher'S  Historia  Mo(uum,\:\v.  iii.  lib    rl.  cap.  .. 
p.  216. 
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afterwards  from  time  to  time,  they  proffered 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Saxons  and 
to  other  members  of  our  community.1  Nor 
did  Luther  and  his  friends  find  anything 
very  censurable  either  in  their  doctrines  or 
their  discipline ;  nay,  the  confession  which 
they  submitted  to  his  judgment  he  did  not 
indeed  approve  in  all  respects,  yet  he 
thought  it  might  be  tolerated.2  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  most  of  the  Brethren  being 
expelled  their  country  in  the  year  1547, 
many  of  them,  and  especially  among  those 
who  settled  in  Poland,  inclined  towards  the 
side  of  the  Reformed.  There  seemed  in- 
deed to  be  a  renewal  of  the  harmony  between 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Lutherans  at  the 
time  of  the  Agreement  of  Sendomir  already 
mentioned;  but  the  influence  of  this  agree- 
ment was  soon  afterwards  greatly  weakened, 
and  gradually  all  the  Bohemians  united 
themselves  with  the  Swiss.3  This  union  at 
first  contained  the  stipulation  that  each 
community  should  enjoy  its  own  regula- 
tions, and  that  they  should  keep  up  their 
separate  meetings  for  worship ;  but  in  the 
following  century,  at  the  councils  of  Ostro- 
rog,  a.d.  1620  and  1627,  all  difference  was 
done  away;  and  the  two  communities  of 


1  On  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
and  their  church,  see  the  following  papers  by  Eisner,  in 
Gerdes'  Miscall.  Groning.:  Brevis  Conspectus  Doctrines 
Fratrum  Bohemorum,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  &c;  He  Insti- 
tutione  Cateclietica  Polonico-Reformata,  in  vol.  iv.  p. 
31,  &c.  ;  Series  Episcoporum  sive  Seniorum  Lnitatis 
Fratrum  Bohcrnorum,  ibid.  p.  45,  &c.  with  Addenda, 
p.  172,  fce R. 

2  See  Carpzov's  NachricJit  von  den  Bomischen  Brii- 
dern,  p.  4G,  &c,  ;  Kocher's  Bibliotheca  Theologian 
Symbolical,  p.  76,  &c.  [In  the  year  1522,  the  Brethren 
sent  two  delegates  to  Luther,  namely,  John  Horn  and 
Mich.  "VVeis,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  attaining  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  also  sent  him  soon 
afterwards  a  book  entitled  Instruction  for  Children,xvhich 
they  had  composed  for  the  benefit  of  their  church. 
But  as  they  here  expressed  clearly  their  opinion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (namely,  that  Christ  himself  was  not 
actually  present  in  it)  and  he  freely  censured  this  opi- 
nion, their  intercourse  with  Luther  was  for  a  time 
interrupted.  They  were  also  displeased  that  he  was 
more  solicitous  about  purity  of  doctrine  than  the  resto- 
ration of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  as  they  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, they  at  times  sought  his  communion  and 
exhibited  to  him  their  Confession,  which  lie  afterwards 
caused  to  be  published.  See  Comcnius,  liistoria  Fra- 
trum Bohnnorum,  Halle,  1702,  4to,  p.  22,  &c  ;  and 
Kocher,  Von  den  Glaubensbekenntnissen  der  Bomischen 
Sriider,  Frankf.  1741,  8vo.—Schl. 

3  Besides  those  who  treat  professedly  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  as  Comenius,  Camerarius,  and  Lasitius, 
the  reader  may  consult  Loschcr's  Historia  Motuum, 
par.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  p.  99,  &c.;  Salig's  Historie  der 
Augsburg.  Coiifession,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  chap.  iii.  p.  520,  &c; 
Regenvolscius,  Historia  Ecctetiar.  Slavonicarum,  lib.  i. 
cap.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  &c.  [On  the  Bohemian  Reformation 
sec  Gieselcr's  Lehrbuch  d.  Neueren  Kirchenges.  vol.  i. 
p.  437,  &c.  The  English  reader  has  now  access  to  a 
detailed  account  of  the  religious  changes  in  that  coun- 
try, in  a  recent  publication  entitled  The  Reformation 
and  Anti-Reformation  in  Bohemia,  Lond.  1845,  2  vols. 
translated  from  the  German.  The  author's  name 
however  is  not  given,  which,  with  its  scanty  references 
to  authorities,  detracts  greatly  from  its  value. — R. 


Bohemians  and  Swiss  became  consolidated 
into  one,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  and  retained  the 
form  and  regulations  of  the  Bohemians,  but 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed.4 
25.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses, 
who  lived  shut  up  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, were  led  by  their  proximity  to  the 
French  and  Genevans  to  embrace  their 
doctrines  and  worship.  Yet  they  retained 
not  a  few  of  their  ancient  rules  of  discipline 
so  late  as  the  year  1630.  But  in  this  year 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Waldenses  were 
swept  off  by  pestilence;  and  their  new 
teachers  whom  they  obtained  from  Prance, 
regulated  all  their  affairs  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.5 
The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were 
excited  to  burst  the  bonds  of  superstition 
by  the  writings  and  the  disciples  of  Luther. 
Afterwards  Matthew  Devay  and  others  in 
a  more  private  way,  and  then  about  the 
year  1550  Stephen  Szegedin  and  others 
more  openly,  spread  among  them  success- 
fully the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  government  of 
the  church.  This  produced  here  as  in  other 
countries,  first,  contests  among  the  friends 
of  a  purer  religion,  and  at  length  a  mani- 
fest schism,  which  time  has  strengthened 
rather  than  diminished.6  •••  . 


4  Regenvolscius,  ubi  supra,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  120. 
[On  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
which  coincided  generally  with  those  of  Calvin,  Jo. 
Theoph.  Eisner  (one  of  that  sect)  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatise  entitled  Brevis  Conspectus  Doctrinal  Fratrum 
Bohemorum,  in  which  he  shows  what  was  their  belief 
in  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries;  and  which 
is  printed  in  Gerdes'  Scriuium  Antiquar.  sine  Miscella- 
nea Groningana,  torn.  iii.  p.  381 — 457. — Mur. 

5  Leger's  Histoire  Geverale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises, 
livr.  i.  chap,  xxxiii.  p.  205,  206  ;  Scultet's  Annales  Reno- 
vati  Evangelii,  p.  294 ;  Gerdes,  Historia  Evangelii 
Renovati,  torn.  ii.  p.  401.  [In  the  year  1530,  the  Wal- 
denses, having  heard  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  sent  two  of  their  barbs  or  ministers, 
Geo.  Morel  and  Peter  Masson  or  Latome,  to  Berne, 
Basil,  and  Strasburg,  to  confer  with  the  Reformers 
there.  Their  written  communication  to  CEcolampadius 
at  Basil  describes  their  faith  and  practice  with  great 
simplicity  and  candour  ;  and  the  written  answer  of 
OZcolampadius  was  such  as  might  be  expected — kind, 
affectionate,  and  fraternal.  See  them  in  Gerdes,  ubi 
supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  401 — 417.  In  their  council  in  An- 
grogne,  a.d.  1532,  they  adopted  a  short  confession  of 
faith,  professedly  embracing  the  doctrines  they  had 
firmly  believed  for  four  hundred  years,  yet  manifestly  a 
departure  in  some  particulars  from  the  principles 
stated  by  their  deputies  to  CEcolampadius,  and  con- 
formed to  the  new  views  he  had  communicated  to  them, 
especially  in  regard  to  free-will,  grace,  predestination, 
and  several  points  of  practical  religion.  See  this  con- 
fession in  Perrin's  History  of  the  IValdenses  (English 
translation),  part  i.  b.  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  59,  &c.  In  the 
same  council  they  took  measures  to  procure  an  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  Bible  in  their  native  language,  and 
also  a  supply  of  other  religious  books.  See  Perrin,  ubi 
supra,  p.  61. — Mur.  [The  history  of  this  interesting 
people  at  a  later  period  is  referred  to  in  the  subsequent 
century — R. 

6  Debrezen's  Historia  Ecclesice  Reformat*  in  Hun- 
gui in  it  Transylonnia,  lib.  ii.  p.  64,  72,  98,  &c.  Com. 
pare  the  Cf7ischuldige  Nachrichten,  a.d.  1738,  p.  107G, 
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26.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  For- 
mula of  Concord,  many  of  the  German 
churches  which  before  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  communion  united  themselves  to 
the  Reformed.  Among  these  were  the 
churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau,  Isenburg,  and 
others.  In  the  year  1595,  the  princes  of 
Anhalt,  at  the  instigation  especially  of 
Wolfgang  Amling,  embraced  the  Reformed 
worship  in  place  of  the  Lutheran,  which 
produced  a  long  contest  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  principality  and  the  Luther- 
ans.1 In  Denmark  also,  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  Reformed  doctrines  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  gained 
some  footing ;  for  that  kingdom  abounded 
in  disciples  and  admirers  of  Melancthon, 
who  were  disposed  to  promote  peace  among 
the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Nicholas  Hemming,  a  pious  and  learned 
divine  of  Copenhagen.  But  the  designs  of 
Hemming  and  his  friends  becoming  known 
prematurely,  the  other  divines  who  were 
unwilling  to  have  Lutheranism  set  aside 
opposed  so  many  obstructions  by  means  of 
the  king,  that  those  designs  miscarried.2 

27.  Moreover,  the  nations  which  held 
communion  with  the  Swiss  did  not  embrace 
all  the  Helvetic  tenets  and  institutions. 
The  Swiss  indeed  ardently  wished  them  to 
do  so,  but  untoward  circumstances  frus- 
trated their  hopes.  The  English,  as  is  well 
known,  perseveringly  rejected  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  and  the  form  of  worship 
adopted  by  the  other  Reformed  churches ; 
nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  receive  the 


&c. ;  Haner's  Historia  Ecclesiar.  Transylvanicarum, 
Frankf.  1694,  12mo.  [See  above,  p.  585,  notes  2  and  3. 
— Mur.  [  Add  to  these  authorities  on  the  Lutheran  side, 
Ribini's  Memorabilia  AugtutatUB  Confessionis  in  Regno 
Hungarian,  Posen,  1787-8D,  2  vols.  It  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  year  1740.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
formed, see  the  valuable  work,  containing  many  impor- 
tant public  papers,  edited  by  Lampe  and  entitled 
Historia  1-lcch'sice  Rcformatce  in  Hungaria  et  Transyl- 
vania, Utrecht,  1728,  4to,  referred  to  by  Mosheim  in 
the  beginning  of  this  note  under  the  name  of  the  author, 
which  was  suppressed  by  Lampe.  He  was  Paul  Ember 
Debreczinus,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church  there. 
See  Ribini.  ubi  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  See  also  liod,  Da 
Reformationis  llnngariccc  Patronis,  in  Gerdes,  MisceU. 
Groning.  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  &c;  and  another  dissertation 
by  the  same  writer,  who  was  a  minister  in  Transyl- 
vania, De  Reform.  Hungar.  Ministris,  in  Gerdes,  ubi 
supra,  vol.  iv.  p.  846,  &c. — R. 

1   Beehman's  Historie  dot  Haute*  AnhaU,  vol.  ii.  part 

vi.  p.  133,  &e.|   Kraft's  AusftihrUche  Historu    von  dem 

Exorcismo,  p.  L28,  497,  &c.     [Though  the  princes  pro- 

<    iMnism,  and  introduced  Calvinist  ministers  in 

all  the  eharohM  where  tin  y  had  the  right  of  patronage, 
yet  the  people  were  left  Bree  In  their  choice;  and  th< 
noblemen  and  their  raesals  who  were  attached  to 
Lutheranlsni  had  Monred  to  them  the  unrestrained 
axeroiae  of  their  religion  By  virtue  of  a  convention 
made  in  1679,  the  Lutherans  were  permitted  to  areel 
new  churches.    The  Zerhsi  line,  with  the  greatest  part 

Of  itl  Subjects,  profess  l.utlieranisin.  but  the  three  Othl  r 

lines  with  their  respective  territories  are  Calvii 

Marl. 

*  Pontoppidan's  An  I     '  <•'<•■  Doium  Diploma- 

lid,  torn.  iii.  p.  57,  Sec. 


common  opinions  of  the  Swiss  respectino- 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  divine  decrees, 
as  the  public  sentiments  of  the  whole 
nation.3  The  churches  of  the  Palatinate, 
Bremen,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Holland, 
agreed  indeed  with  the  Swiss  or  French 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  simplicity 
of  their  worship,  and  the  form  of  church 
government ;  but  not  likewise  in  respect  to 
predestination,  which  difficult  subject  they 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.4  And 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  no 
portion  of  the  reformed  community  required, 
by  any  positive  injunction,  a  belief  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Genevans  respecting  the 
causes  of  everlasting  salvation  and  damna- 
tion. Yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  teachers 
in  most  of  these  countries  gradually  came 
spontaneously  into  the  Genevan  views,  in 
consequence  especially  of  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  the  school  of  Geneva,  to 
which  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try of  that  age  were  accustomed  to  resort 
for  instruction. 

28.  The  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  held  by  the  Reformed 


3  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli.  who 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  as  nothing  more  than 
the  external  signs  of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not 
adopted  by  the  church  of  England  ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  was  embraced  by  that  church,  and  is  plainly 
taught  in  the  thirty-eighth  article  of  its  faith.  As  to 
what  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees, 
Mosheim  is  equally  mistaken.  The  seventeenth  article 
of  the  church  of  England  is,  as  bishop  Burnet  candidly 
acknowledges,  framed  according  to  St.  Augustine's 
doctrine,  which  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  of 
Calvin ;  and  though  it  be  expressed  with  a  certain 
latitude  which  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  mitigated  in- 
terpretation, yet  it  is  very  probable  that  those  who 
penned  it  were  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees.  The  very  cautions  which  are  subjoined  to  this 
article  intimate  that  Calvinism  was  what  it  was  meant 
to  establish.  It  is  certain  that  the  Calvinistical  doc- 
trine of  predestination  prevailed  among  the  first  English 
Reformers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  at  least 
Sublapsarians ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  this 
doctrine  was  predominant,  but  after  that  period  it  lost 
ground  imperceptibly,  and  was  renounced  by  the  church 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  [not  by  the 
church,  only  by  some  of  its  ministers].  Some  members 
of  that  church  still  adhered  nevertheless  to  the  tenets 
of  Calvin,  and  maintained  not  only  that  the  thirty-nine 
articles  were  Calvinistical,  but  also  affirmed  that  they 
were  not  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  in  that  lati- 
tude for  which  the  Arminians  contended.  Theso 
episcopal  votaries  of  Calvinism  were  called  Doctrinal 
Puritans.  See  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXX IX. 
Articles,  art.  7,  and  Noal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 
vol.  i.  p.  679. —  Mad.  [See  also  Toplady's  History  of 
Calvinism,  2  vols.  Bvo;  bishop  Tomline's  Refutai 
Calvinism,  8vo ;  Scott's  Remark*  on  Tomline  on  Cal- 
ofaum,8vo;  and  The  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  tfie 
Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  II  - 
many  with  Calvin,  jse.  Philadelphia,  1817,  l2mo,  p.  108 
— 119.— Mur.  [On  the  other  side  however  of  this 
controversy,  see  the  able  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  lata 
archbishop  Lawrence,  entitled  An  Attempt  I 

trttcles  qf  the  Church  of  England  which  ti. 
vinists  improperly  consider  a*  <  aloinistical,  Oxf.  1804, 
M  edit    1888,   which  though  Ingenious  Is  not  con 
vincing. —  II. 

1  SeaGrotlua,  Apologeticuseoruntqui  Hollandia 
Mutationem,  i.o.  1618,  presfiecrttni t  cap.  iii.  p.  .">».  &o. 
id   Paris,  1640,  !2mo, 
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to  be  the  only  source  of  divine  truth,  except 
that  the  English  forbid  contempt  to  be 
shown  to  the  authority  of  the  church  in  the 
five  first  centuries.1  And  they  maintain 
equally  with  the  Lutherans  that  these  books 
are  clear,  full,  and  complete,  so  far  as 
regards  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  from  them- 
selves [or  independently  and  by  comparing 
one  part  with  another],  and  not  after  the 
dictates  of  human  reason  or  of  Christian 
antiquity.  Several  of  their  theologians 
indeed  have  been  thought  to  extend  too  far 
the  powers  of  human  reason  in  comprehend- 
ing and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  divine 
mysteries;  and  this  has  led  many  to  repre- 
sent the  Reformed  as  upholding  two  sources 
of  religious  knowledge,  the  holy  Scriptures 
and  reason  or  rather  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind.  But  in  this  matter,  if  ,we  do 
not  mistake  the  fact,  both  parties  err 
through  eagerness  to  vanquish  and  subdue 
their  adversaries.  For  if  we  except  the 
improper  phraseology  of  certain  individuals, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Reformed  in  general 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  absurdities  can  never 
be  believed,  and  consequently  that  doc- 
trines which  contain  absolute  absurdities 
must  be  false  and  cannot  be  believed;  yet 
they  sometimes  contentiously  apply  this 
principle  to  overthrow  thore  Lutheran 
tenets  which  they  reject.2 

29.  The  Reformed,  if  we  restrict  this 
appellation  to  those  who  approve  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin,  differ  from  the  Lutherans 
in  regard  to  three  subjects I.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Supper,  in  which  the 
Lutherans  say  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  truly,  though  in  an  inexplicable 
manner,  presented  to  both  the  pious  and 


1  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England  which  implies  its  considering  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  hrst  five  centuries  as  an 
authoritative  criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is 
indeed  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  [Act  of  Supre- 
macy] passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  declaring 
that  her  delegates  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  should  not 
determine  anything  to  be  heresy  but  what  was  ad- 
judged so  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  or  by  the  first 
four  general  councils ;  and  this  has  perhaps  misled 
Mosheim  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  refers. 
Much  respect  indeed,  and  perhaps  too  much,  has  been 
paid  to  the  fathers,  but  that  has  hern  always  a  matter 
of  choice  and  not  of  obligation. —  Marl.  [It  was  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  ef  the 
church  rather  than  in  articles  of  faith,  that  the  church 
of  England  paid  more  deference  to  the  fathers  than 
the  rest  of  the  Reformed  did  ;  and  on  this  subject  they 
have  actually  copied  after  the  practice  of  the  first  five 
centuries,  as  being  obligatory  upon  the  conscience.  See 
sec.  20.  p.  fill,  above,  and  Neal's  History iqf  the  l'uii- 
tevnt,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  pi  1x3,  1st.    -Mm-. 

2  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly  in  view  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  consr.hstautiation,  which  supposes 
the  same  extended  body  to  be  totally  present  in  different 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To  call  this  a  gross 
and  glaring  contradiction,  seems  rather  the  dictate  of 
common  sense  than  the  suggestion  of  a  contentious 
spirit. — Mad. 


the  ungodly ;  while  the  Reformed  suppose 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present 
only  by  the  symbols  of  it.  Yet  they  do 
not  all  explain  their  doctrine  in  the  same 
manner.  II.  The  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  men,  the  ground  of  which  the  Lutherans 
suppose  to  be,  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  men 
in  Christ  foreseen  by  God  from  eternity; 
but  the  Reformed  suppose  it  to  be  the  free 
and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God.  III. 
Certain  rites  and  institutions,  which  the 
Reformed  think  have  a  tendency  to  super- 
stition, but  which  the  Lutherans  think  are 
partly  tolerable  and  partly  useful  to  Chris? 
tians.  Such  are  images  in  churches,  sacred 
garments  for  the  clergy,  the  private  con- 
fession of  sins,  the  use  of  small  circular 
pieces  of  bread  [wafers]  such  as  were  an- 
ciently distributed  in  the  Holy  Supper,  the 
formula  of  exorcism  as  it  is  called  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  some  others. 
These  the  Reformed  would  have  to  be 
abrogated,  because  they  think  religious 
worship  should  be  restored  to  its  primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  be 
wholly  struck  off.3 


3  This  was  the  proper  place  for  giving  an  account  of 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed  church  ;  but 
Mosheim  has  entirely  omitted  that  topic.  No  doubt 
the  Reformed  church,  as  one  general  community  dis- 
tinct from  Romanism  and  Lutheranism,  has  not  any 
books  universally  recognised  as  symbolical  throughout 
its  several  churches.  But  each  church  of  the  Reformed 
body  has  its  own  Confession,  and  these  arc  ordinarily 
published  together  in  one  collection,  and  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed 
church.  The  first  collection  of  these  Confessions  was 
published  at  Geneva  in  1581,  under  the  title  of  Harmo- 
nia  Confessi onum fidei  Orthodoxarum  et  Reformatarnm 
Ecclesiarum.  It  comprised  eleven  confessions,  the  arti- 
cles of  which  are  classed  together  and  printed  in  nine- 
teen different  sections.  Another  collection  appeared  in 
1612.  containing  foin'e  additional  matter  entitled  Corpus 
et  Si/nlaginaCorife:sionumFidei,  &c.  reprinted  in  Geneva 
in  1654,  in  which  the  several  confessions  are  given 
separately.  The  first-named  collection  was  translated 
into  English  and  published  in  the  same  form  as  the 
Latin  copy,  in  London  in  1643,  4to,  and  recently  re- 
cditcd  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  Svo,  under  the  title  of 
The  Harmony  -;/'  Ps'&testunt  CovJ'cxsionx,  ixc.  London, 
1842.  In  this  edition,  the  editor  has  subjoined  three 
additional  confessions  which  were  not  given  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1643,  namely,  the  English  thirty-nine  articles, 
the  Irish  articles,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Reformed  Symbolical 
books  is  by  the  celebrated  Augusti  of  Bonn,  entitled, 
Corpus  Librarian  Symholicorum  -qui  inEcclesia  ileforn.a- 
torumAuctoritatemPuhlioam  obtiniwruut,  Elberf.  1827, 
Svo.  The  confessions  are  arranged  chronologically, 
and  comprise  the  following  : — The  three  Swiss  confes- 
sions, the  French  confession  of  1561,  the  English  thirty- 
nine  articles,  the  Scots  confession  of  1560,. the  Dutch 
or  Belgic  confession,  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Doit, 
the- Hungarian  confession  of  1570,  the  two  Polish  con- 
fessions of  Sendomir  in  1570  and  Thorn  in  15.T>.  the 
early  Bohemian  confession,  the  Tetrapohtan,  the  Bran- 
denburg confession  in  German,  and  the  Leipsic  Agree- 
ment of  1631  also  in  German,  the  Declaration  at 
Thorn  in  1645,  the  Helvetic  Agreement  or  Formula 
consensus  on  the  doctrine  of  Grace  in  1675,  together 
with  the  Genevan  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  two  documents  in  German,  all  the 
rest  are  in  Latin.  The  compiler  purposely  omitted  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  on  the  ground 
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30.  This  short  list  of  topics  will  be  seen 
to  be  in  fact  a  long  one,  by  those  who  are 
aware  what  a  multitude  of  abstruse  ques- 
tions extending  through  the  whole  system 
of  theology  these  few  differences  produced. 
For  the  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of 
the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in 
the  Holy  Supper  afforded  to  the  polemics 
ample  room  to  expatiate  on  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  or  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
sacraments;  and  to  institute  subtle  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  communica- 
tion of  divine  attributes  to  it,  and  the  pro- 
per attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  worship  of 
Christ.  The  dispute  respecting  the  divine 
decrees  afforded  abundant  matter  for  debate 
on  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
particularly  God's  justice  and  goodness,  on 
the  certainty  and  necessity  of  all  events,  on 
the  connexion  between  human  liberty  and 
divine  providence,  on  the  extent  of  the 
love  which  God  has  for  men,  and  of  the 
blessings  procured  for  us  by  the  merits  of 
Christ;  on  the  nature  of  that  divine  influ- 
ence which  renews  the  minds  of  men,  on 
the  perseverance  of  the  persons  who  are 
appointed  to  eternal  life  in  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  on  various  other  subjects  of  no 
small  moment.  Nor  was  the  last  dissen- 
sion, respecting  rites  and  institutions,  un- 
prolific.  For  besides  discussions  respecting 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  rites,  it 
produced  the  following  controversies  by  no 
means  contemptible: — What  kind  of  things 
are  they  which  may  be  justly  denominated 
indifferent,  or  neither  good  nor  bad?  How 
far  is  it  proper  to  yield  to  an  adversary 
who  contends  about  things  in  their  nature 
indifferent?  How  far  does  Christian  liberty 
extend?  Is  it  lawful,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying the  people,  to  retain  various  ancient 
customs  and  institutions,  which  have  a  super- 
stitious aspect  yet  are  capable  of  a  good  in- 
terpretation? and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

31.  It  has  been  debated,  and  sometimes 
with  great  warmth  of  feeling,  particularly 
among  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to  whom 
rightfully  belong   the  government    of  the 

that  they  did  not  possess  the  full  authority  of  symbolical 
books  among  Presbyterians;  and  the  authority  be  quotes 
for  this  singular  piece  of  information  ia  a  statement  l»y 
on,  that  In  a  meeting  of  Presbyterian  mini 
m  In  L719,  a  majority  had  decided  against  sub- 
scription td  the  ( lonfsssion  !  as  if  this  Aria  n  rote  affi  i  ted 
it .  authority  In  Scotland,  inland,  or  in  ether  Presbyte- 
rian churches.     I  may  add  that  the  Westminster  Oon- 
i  and  ill"  two  Catechisms  were  translated  into 
by  G.  Dillingham,  and  printed  at  Cambrl 
and  at  Edinb.  in  1894,  under  the  title  of  Confe  tfo 
Fideiin  Conventu  Theoloi  orumauthoritate  Parliamenti 
i :n  indicto  i  fuboratas  S  c    The  I  horter  <  Sab  chii  m 
was  also  translated  Into  <  Ireek  by  John  I  lar 
Professor  of  Oveek  In  Oxford,  and  printed,  with  a  Latin 
n  au regard,   as  'II    KaT»yi)<ri{  <- nat/ticf); 

OpTjcrKtt'a;  avrro/xumpc  Loiid.  lo59,  l-m.o.—  R. 


church  and  the  power  of  establishing  rules 
and  regulations  in  matters  of  religion.  In 
these  contests,  those  have  come  off  victo- 
rious who  maintain  that  the  authority  to 
regulate  sacred  affairs  is,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Christ  himself,  vested  in  the  church, 
and  therefore  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
committed  into  the  hands  of  civil  magis- 
trates ;  yet  they  admit  the  right  of  temporal 
sovereigns  to  advise  and  to  succour  the 
church  when  in  trouble,  to  assemble  and 
preside  in  the  conventions  of  the  church,  to 
see  that  her  officers  decree  nothing  prejudi- 
cial to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  with  their  authority  the  decrees 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  kings  of 
England  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  have  declared  themselves  to  be  su- 
preme heads  of  the  church  as  well  in  spiri- 
tual as  in  temporal  things ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward  VI. 
attached  very  ample  powers  to  this  title, 
and  considered  themselves  authorized  to  do 
whatever  the  Roman  pontiffs  might  do.1 
But  queen  Elizabeth  greatly  limited  this 
prerogative,  and  declared  that  the  authority 
of  the "kings  of  England  did  not  extend  to 
religion  itself  and  to  things  sacred,  but  only 
to  the  persons  who  teach  religion  and 
minister  in    sacred  things.2     In   England 


1  Neal's  History,  Sec.  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  11,  and  others. 

2  Le  Courayer's  Supplement  anx  DeuxOuvragcs  pour 
la  Defense  de  la  I'alidite  des  Ordination*  AngUcanes, 
chap.  xv.  p.  41G,  &c.  [Courayer's  book  I  have  not  seen; 
but  in  what  respects  queen  Elizabeth  limited  the  powers 
of  the  kings  of  England  as  supreme  heads  of  the 
church,  or  when  and  where  she  declared  that  the  regal 
power  did  not  extend  to  religion  itself  and  to  things 
sacred,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Burnet  indeed 
(  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  A'J2,  ed.  London,  1825) 
says  of  the  power  conferred  on  Elizabeth  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy  :  "  It 
was  in  many  things  short  of  the  authority  that  king 
Henry  had  claimed."  But  he  specifies  no  particulars  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Henry  far  transgressed  the 
limits  which  he  pretended  to  set  to  his  own  power  as 
head  of  the  church.  Neal  says  of  the  power  given  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  above  act  of  her  parliament  :  "  Nor  is 
it  the  whole  that  the  quean  claimed,  who  sometimes 
stretched  her  prerogative  beyond  it."  (  ///..■/.  <>f  the 
Puritans,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  1G8.)  llumc  says  of  this  act, 
(Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  151,  edit. 
i  iiil  i  1.  1S10):  "  Though  the  queen  was  there  denomi- 
nated governess,  not  head,  of  the  church,  it  c<.' 

me  extensive  power  which,  under  she  latter  title, 
had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and  brother."  And 
he  adds  (ibid.  p.  274):  "  Scarcely  any  SOTtVSign  before 
Elizabeth,  and  none  after  her,  carried  higher,  both  in 
speculation  and  practice,  the  authority  Of  the  crown." 
He  likewise  says  (p.  290):  "  Keligiou  was  a  point  of 
which  Elisabeth  was,  If  possible,  still  mo  e  Jealous 
than  of  matters  of  .state.     She  pretended  that,  in  quality 

of  supreme  bead  or  governor  of  the  church,  •' 
fully  empow  red,  by  her  prerogative  aleae,  todi  cide  all 
questions  which  might  arise  with  n  fard  I  i  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship  j  and  >  would  alio 

-o  much  as  t<>  take  these  pi  lots  In! 
sideration."     And  the- whole  history  of  fa 
pears  toe  rran  i  these  statements,  whlcl  rotrary 

to  the  assertions  of  Moshelm.     See  Hi 
rol    iv.  p.  !  J  I  '-■  :'-";-  :!,;!-  *c 

iwera  of  the  English  monarch  of  the 

church,  from  Henry  \  III.  to  Cn  rlea   I    arc  thus  de- 
fln    l  I  %    Neal,  In  his  U  w'>-  •» 
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therefore  the  constitution  of  the  church  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  state. 
The  clergy,  distributed  into  two  houses 
called  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Con- 
vocation, are  assembled  by  the  order  of  the 
king  and  a  summons  from  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  and  they  decree  by  common 
consent  whatever  the  interests  of  the  church 
are  thought  to  demand ;  and  the  king  and 
Parliament  give  to  their  decrees  the  sanc- 
tions and  authority  of  laws.1  Yet  this 
subject  has  been  much  controverted,  the 
king  and  the  Parliament  putting  one  con- 
struction upon  the  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  church,  particularly 
those  who  think  the  church  is  an  indepen- 
dent body,  giving  a  different  construction 


ch.  iv.  p.  169 — 172: — "  They  never  pretended  to  be 
spiritual  persons,  or  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical function  in  their  own  person;  they  neither 
preached  nor  administered  the  sacraments,"  &c.  "  But, 
abating  this  point,  it  appears  very  probable,  that  all  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  claimed  by  the  pope,  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  was  transferred  to  the  king  by 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  land  then  in  being,  though  since  it  has 
undergone  some  abatements."  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
following  specifications : — "  I.  The  kings  and  queens 
of  England  claimed  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
to  be  the  ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agreeable  or  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God."  "II.  With  regard  to  dis- 
cipline,— the  king  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge  in 
the  spiritual  courts  by  his  delegates,  as  he  is  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  by  his  judges."  "III.  As  to 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1  Eliz. 
cap.  i.)  says  expressly,  that  the  queen's  majesty,  by  ad- 
vice of  her  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  of  her 
metropolitan,  may  ordain  and  publish  such  ceremonies 
or  rites  as  may  be  most  for  the  advancement  of  God's 
glory  and  the  edifying  of  the  church.  Accordingly, 
her  majesty  published  her  injunctions  without  sending 
them  into  convocation  or  parliament,  and  erected  a 
court  of  High  Commission  for  ecclesiastical  causes, 
consisting  of  commissioners  of  her  own  nomination,  to 
see  them  put  in  execution.  Nay,  so  jealous  was  queen 
Elizabeth  of  this  branch  of  her  prerogative,  that  she 
would  not  suffer  her  high  court  of  parliament  to  pass 
any  bill  for  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  it  being  (as  she  said)  an  invasion 
of  her  prerogative."  "  IV.  The  kings  of  England 
claimed  the  sole  power  of  the  nomination  of  bishops  ; 
and  the  deans  and  chapters  were  obliged  to  choose 
those  whom  their  majesties  named,  under  penalty  of  a 
prcemunire ;  and  after  they  were  chosen  and  conse- 
crated, they  might  not  act  but  by  commission  from  the 
crown."  "  V.  No  convocation  or  synods  of  the  clergy 
can  assemble  but  by  a  writ  or  precept  from  the  crown; 
and  when  assembled,  they  can  do  no  business  without 
the  king's  letters  patent,  appointing  them  the  particular 
subjects  they  are  to  debate  upon ;  and  after  all,  their 
canons  are  of  no  force  without  the  royal  sanction." 
"  Upon  the  whole  it  is  evident,  by  the  express  words  of 
several  statutes  (31  Hen.  VIH.chap.xvii.  1  Eliz.  c.  i.), 
that  all  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  was 
vested  in  the  king,  and  taken  away  from  the  bishops, 
except  by  delegation  from  him.  The  king  was  chief 
in  the  determination  of  all  causes  in  the  church  ;  he 
had  authority  tq  make  laws,  ceremonies,  and  constitu- 
tions, and  without  him  no  such  laws,  ceremonies,  or 
constitutions,  are  or  ought  to  be  of  force.  And  lastly, 
all  appeals,  which  before  had  been  made  to  Rome,  are 
for  ever  hereafter  to  be  made  tc  his  majesty's  chancery, 
to  be  ended  and  determined,  as  the  manner  now  is,  by 
delegates." — Mur. 

1  Cosin,  De  Ecclesice  Anglicance  Religione  et  Disci- 
plina,  cap.  viii.  p.  53,  in  Smith's  J'itcc  Ertiditiss.  Viro- 
rum,  London,  1700,  4to ;  Wilkins,  De  Vet.  et  Mod. 
Synodi  Anglic.  Constitutione,  in  his  Condi.  Mag.  Brit. 
torn.  i.  p.  vli.  &c. 


of  it.  And  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  England  has  not  a  fixed  and 
uniform  character,  but  it  depends  on  custom 
and  usage  and  the  fluctuations  of  time  rather 
than  on  established  laws. 

32.  The  question,  what  is  the  best  form 
and  organization  of  a  Christian  church? 
produced  likewise  warm  contests,  which 
hitherto  no  means  have  been  found  able  to 
decide.  The  Genevans  guided  by  Calvin 
judged  it  proper  that  the  private  affairs  of 
single  churches  should  be  directed  by  a 
body  of  elders  or  presbyters,  all  equals; 
that  matters  of  a  more  public  and  important 
character  should  be  decided  in  conventions 
of  delegated  elders  in  the  provinces ;  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  whole  church  and 
matters  of  special  difficulty  should  be  dis- 
cussed, as  anciently,  in  a  council  of  the 
whole  church.2  Nor  did  the  Genevans 
omit  any  exertions  to  persuade  all  their 
confederates  to  embrace  this  system.  But 
the  English  judged  the  old  system  of  church 
government  to  be  very  sacred,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  changed.  This  system  commits 
the  inspection  and  care  of  certain  minor 
provinces  exclusively  to  the  bishop ;  under 
the  bishops  are  the  presbyters  of  single 
churches;  under  the  presbyters  are  the 
ministers  or  deacons ;  and  the  common  in- 


2  Maclaine  thinks  Mosheim  has  here  made  a  great 
mistake,  in  specifying  three  judicatories  as  provided  by 
the  Genevan  plan,  while  in  fact  the  Genevan  republic 
had  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany of  the  pastors  and  professors,  and  the  Consistory. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  severe  criticism.  The  Presby- 
terian system  is  simply  this:  that  single  churches  should 
each  have  a  judicatory  composed  of  all  the  elders  be- 
longing to  it ;  that  this  judicatory  be  responsible  to 
one  or  more  higher  judicatories,  composed  of  delegated 
elders  ;  and  that  the  highest  judicatory  be  that  of  a  na- 
tional synod,  constituted  in  the  same  manner.  Where 
the  state  is  very  small,  as  that  of  Geneva,  there  would 
be  but  one  delegated  body  in  which  each  individual 
church  would  be  represented.  But  in  larger  states,  as 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  there  would  be  a  gra- 
dation of  three  or  four  distinct  judicatories,  each  higher 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  next  lower.  In  France, 
there  were  (1),  Consistories  or  church  sessions  (2),  the 
Elderships  or  Presbyteries  (3),  the  provincial  councils, 
and  (4)  the  national  Synods,  all  formed  on  this  plan. 
In  Scotland  originally  the  lowest  judicatory  was  that 
of  three  or  four  contiguous  churches  united,  then  the 
provincial  synods,  and  last  the  General  Assembly.  But 
at  an  early  period  each  church  came  to  have  its  distinct 
session ;  and  this  produced  a  gradation  of  four  judica- 
tories in  Scotland.  But  while  the  Reformed  admitted 
of  no  higher  judicatory  than  a  national  council,  or  con- 
sidered the  church  of  each  country  as  an  independent 
body,  they  allowed  of  a  connexion  between  national 
churches.  Thus  the  national  synods  of  the  French 
church  in  this  century  held  a  continued  correspondence 
by  letters  and  envoys  with  the  church  of  Geneva,  and 
also  regularly  sent  representatives  to  the  Reformed 
church  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  received  delegates 
from  them.  And  in  the  next  century,  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  invited  the  Reformed  churches  of  France, 
Germany,  England,  &c  to  assist  them,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  national  synod  of  Dort.  So  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  annually 
exchanges  delegates  with  the  General  Associations  of 
the  New-England  States,  and  also  holds  correspon- 
dence with  some  transatlantic  bodies. — Mur. 
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terests  of  the  whole  body  are  discussed  in 
assemblies  of  the  bishops  and  those  next  in 
rank  to  them.  And  this  system,  with  some 
exceptions,  is  adopted  by  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren  who  belong  to  the 
Reformed  church.1  This  single  disagree- 
ment, as  each  party  traced  the  origin  of  its 
own  system  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
was  sufficient  to  divide  the  whole  Reformed 
church  into  sects,  and  in  fact  it  rent  the 
English  church  into  two  factions,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  community.  But  in 
contravention  of  the  wishes  of  many,  the 
prudence  of  certain  excellent  individuals 
prevented  the  evil  from  spreading  abroad, 
and  destroying  the  fellowship  of  foreigners 
with  the  English.  These  men  disseminated 
the  principle  that  Jesus  Christ  prescribed 
no  definite  form  of  government  for  his 
church,  and  therefore  that  every  nation 
may  frame  such  a  system  for  itself  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  require,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  truth 
nor  tend  to  the  restoration  of  superstition.2 
33.  Calvin  believed  that  those  who  led 
vicious  and  ungodly  lives  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  communion  in  divine  ordinances, 
and  that  profligates  and  the  slaves  of  lust 
were  also  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of 
the  state.  In  this  matter  he  differed  from 
Zwingli,  who  ascribed  all  power  to  the  ma- 
gistrates alone,  and  would  not  allow  to  the 
ministers  of  religion  the  right  to  exclude 
transgressors  from  the  church,  or  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  communion.3  And  so 
great  was  the  influence  of  Calvin  at  Geneva, 


1  See  the  Epittolt  de  Ordinatione  et  Successione  Epis- 
co  tali  in  Unitate  Eratrum  Bohemorum  conservata,  in 
Pfaft"  s  Institut.  Juris  Eccles.  p.  410. 

2  Here  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  the  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  between  Fred.  Spanheim  and  John 
Van  der  Waeyen,  in  the  works  of  Spanheim,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  viii.  ix.  p.  1055,  Sec.  The  same  opinion  is  said  to 
have  been  embraced  by  the  British  divines  who  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  have  been 
first  repudiated  by  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Neal,  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.  [This  statement 
is  incorrect  as  respects  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Neal  says 
(vol.  iii.  p.  117,  ed.  London,  1322),  "Most  of  our 
!ir  t  Reformers  were  so  far  in  these  sentiments"  (those 
of  the  Erastians)  "  as  to  maintain,  that  no  one  form  of 
church  government  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  as  an 
Invariable  rule  for  future  ages;  as  Cranmer,  Redmayn, 
Coy,  See.;  and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  his  controversy 
with  Cartwright,  delivers  the  same  opinion:  'I  deny 
(says  he)  that  the  Scripture  has  set  down  any  one  cer- 
tain form  of  church  government  to  be  perpetual.'  " 
"  The  chief  patrons  of  this  scheme  in  the  (Westminster) 
Assembly  wen-  Dr.  LJghtfoot,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Sti- 
ll  n.    Mr     Whitlock;   and    in   the  House  of  Common-:, 

besides  Seidell  and  Whitlock,  Oliver  St.  John,  K  q, 
sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  John  Crow,  Bsq.  Sir  John 
Hip  ley,  and  other-;  oftbe  greatest  Dame*."— Aftjr. 

3  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Etud.  Ouarther,  In  FnosHn's 
Centuria  i.  Ejpittolar.  Reformat-  p.  171,  when  he  says: 
"Exconnminicationcin  nc|ue  Zwinglius  Deque  I'.ulliu- 
gerui  unijuam  prob.irunt.  ct     obstiicrunt    its  qui    cam 

aliquando  voluerunt  introduce".-'1.  —  BaaUisB  qnldern 
(Ecolampadius,  mnltnm  dissnadente  Zwingllo,  Insti- 
tuerat— sed  adeo  nonduraUlli  fuit  Ilia  censtitatio,  ut 

(Ecolampadius  illam  ahrngarit,"  fce.     Compart  p.  BO. 


that  he  was  able,  though  with  great  perils 
and  amid  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  pa- 
trons of  licentiousness,  to  establish  there  a 
rigorous  system  of  moral  discipline,  sup- 
ported and  exercised  with  the  countenance 
of  the  laws,  whereby  abandoned  characters 
were  first  excluded  from  the  church  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  or  the  Consistory,  and 
then  were  either  banished  the  city  or  re- 
strained by  other  punishments.4  The  clergy 
in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  wished  to 
copy  after  this  discipline  of  Calvin,  and  to 
obtain  the  same  power  over  transgressors  ; 
but  their  desires  and  efforts  were  in  vain. 
For  the  people  in  the  cantons  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Basil,  &c.  would  by  no  means 
allow  a  removal  of  the  boundaries  set  by 
Zwingli  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
or  permit  the  enlargement  of  its  powers 
and  prerogatives.5 

34.  That  all  branches  of  learning  both 
sacred  and  profane  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  among '  the  Reformed 
in  this  century,  is  well  known  ;  and  the 
numerous  monuments  of  their  splendid 
talents  which  are  still  preserved  forbid  any 
one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Zwingli 
was  disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from 
the  church  ;6  but  the  succeeding  Swiss 
doctors  soon  discovered  that  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  and  especially  in  the  disputes 
on  religious  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Hence  when 
Calvin  erected  the  academy  of  Geneva  in 
1 558,  he  at  once  provided  for  it  a  professor 
of  philosophy.  But  this  professor  was 
required  to  explain  in  his  lectures  none  but 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  then 
reigned  in  all  the  schools.7  Nor  did  the 
other  universities  of  the  Reformed  suffer  a 


4  Nothing  caused  Calvin  more  troubles,  cabals,  and 
perils  at  Geneva,  than  his  determined  resolution  to 
purge  the  church  of  transgressors,  and  to  restrain  and 
punish  those  who  violated  the  rules  established  by  the 
church,  or  by  the  Consistory  which  represented  the 
church.  See  his  Life  written  by  Beza  and  prefixed  to 
his  letters  ;  the  Notes  to  the  second  volume  of  Spon's 
llistoire  de  Geneve ;  and  Calvin  himself  in  his  Letters, 
especially  in  those  which  he  wrote  to  James  de  Falais 
or  De  Hourgogne,  published  at  Amsterdam.  17  11. 
8vo,  p.  12G,  127,  132,  153,  157.  The  party  at  Geneva 
which  defended  the  former  licentiousness  of  moral-, 
not  only  with  their  tongues  but  by  their  actions  and 
with  force  of  arms,  and  which  Calvin  called  the  sect  of 
the  Libertines,  was  very  powerful.  But  Calvin's  reso- 
lution  was  also  invincible,  and  his  rigorous  discipline 
triumphed. 

•'■  Sec  for  example  the  commotions  at  Lausanne,  in  the 
Museum  Helveticum,  torn.  ii.  p.  ll!»,  \>-  The  dis]  utes 
on  this  subject  among  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  who 
Wished  to  adopt  the  Genevan  discipline,  are  described 
by  Altin_r,  in  his  Hut.  Ecdet.  Palatina,  and  bj  Btrave, 
in  bis  PJalzuche  Kirchenhitt.  p.  818,  >^'-- 

■  Zwingli,  in  the  dedication  of  his  I k  on  b  i 

false  religion  to  Francis  I    king  of  Prance,  nyi  ax- 
on p,  IS,  "Philosophise  Interdlctum  esl  a  < 
soholis,  at  i~ti  (the  Sorbonlsta)  raoemnl  earn  eoslestis 
verbi  magistram." 

»  Beza's  Bput .  Theolog.Ep  xxa  Certain 

nobis  ac  constitutiun    -t  et  In  Ipsis  tradendis  I 


i 
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different  philosophy  to  be  taught  in  them. 
Yet  at  Basil,  the  system  of  Peter  Ramus 
was  for  a  time  preferred  by  some  to  that 
of  Aristotle.1 

35.  The  Reformed  church  from  its  very 
commencement  had  many  expositors  of  the 
Scriptures,  several  of  whom  were  ingenious 
and  excellent.  Zwingli's  labours  in  ex- 
planation of  most  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  to  be  despised.  lie 
was  followed  by  Henry  Bullinger,  John 
CEcolampadius,  Wolfgang  Musculus,  and 
many  others,  not  his  equals  indeed  in 
genius  and  learning,  yet  all  of  them  merit- 
ing some  praise.  But  the  first  rank  among 
the  interpreters  of  this  age  is  deservedly 
assigned  to  John  Calvin,  who  endeavoured 
to  expound  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
volume;  and  to  Theodore  Beza,  whose 
New  Testament  illustrated  with  learned 
remarks  of  various  kinds,  especially  critical 
ones,  has  been  often  published,  and  has  not 
to  this  day  lost  all  the  renown  and  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  formerly  held.  It  is 
an  honour  to  most  of  these  expositors,  that 
disregarding  allegories  and  mystical  inter- 
pretations, they  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
literal  import  of  the  language  used  by  the 
inspired  men ;  but  on  the  other  hand  some 
of  them,  and  in  particular  Calvin,  have 
been  reproached,  because  they  venture  to 
refer  to  Jewish  affairs  some  predictions  of 
the  ancient  prophets  wrhich  relate  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  represent  him  as  present  to  their 
view,  and  thus  have  deprived  Christianity 
of  important  corroboration.2 

36.  The  state  of  dogmatic  theology 
among  the  Swiss  and  the  other  Reformed 
-was  much  the  same  as  it  was  among  the 
Lutherans.  Zwingli  early  collected  and 
digested  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  little  book  on  True  and  False 
Religion.  Afterwards,  John  Calvin  pro- 
duced a  much  larger  and  more  perfect  work 
of  this  sort,  entitled  Institutes  of  ike  Chris- 
tian, Religion,3  which  long  held  the  same 


ct  in  ceteris  explicandis  disciplinis,  ab  Aristotelis  sen- 
tentiane  tantillnm  quidem  deneetere." 

1  See  Brandt's  Vita  Jcrcobi  Arminii,  and  the  notes  we 
formerly  annexed  to  it,  p.  8,  12,  13. 

2  See  Hunnius,  Calmaus  Judaiznns,  Wittcmbcrg, 
1595,  8vo;  to  which  Parccus  opposed  his  Calvima 
Orthedoxut,  Nenetadt,  1505, 8vo.  [Even  the  Catholics 
have  done  Calvin  the  justice  to  rank  him  among  the 
good  commentators.     Simon,  in  hi3  Histoire  Grit  du 

I'icux  Test.  p.  434,  places  him  above  Luther  m  to  dis- 
orumnaftion  and  soundness  of  judgment,  though  he 
ascribes  to  Luther  more  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
He  adds  :  "  Au  rcste,  Calvin  aiant  l'esprit  fort  clove  on 
trouve  dans  tous  ses  Commentaircs  sur  l'Kcriture  un 
je  ne-scai-quoi  qui  plait  d'abord,  et  eontse  il  sVti.it 
principatament  applique  a  connoitre  l'hommc.  il  a 
Dempli  M8  I.ivrcs  d'une  Morale  qui  fcouohe."-    Se&l, 

:J  Gerdes  has  given  the  literary  history  of  this  mo-t 
celebrated  work  in  his  Misccll,  Growing,  vol.  i.  p.  461, 
&c.  The  English  reader  will  see  a  full  account  of  it 
in  Scott's  Continuation  nf  Milner's  Church   Hist.  vol. 


rank  and  authority  in  nearly  all  countries  of 
the  Reformed  church  which  Melancthon's 
Common-place  Book  (Loci  Communes)  did 
among  the  Lutherans.  Calvin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  many  writers  on  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, some  more  prolix  and  others  more 
concise,  as  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr,  Pisca- 
tor,  and  others.  The  earlier  the  writer  in 
this  department,  the  less  he  has  of  subtlety 
and  philosophical  discrimination ;  and  in 
this  they  resemble  Calvin,  whose  Institutes 
are  written  in  a  perspicuous  and  elegant 
style,  and  have  nothing  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  comprehended  in  the  arguments 
or  mode  of  reasoning.  But  after  a  while, 
the  Aristotelico- Scholastic  philosophy  which 
was  everywhere  inculcated  invaded  also 
the  fields  of  theology ;  and  it  was  every- 
where barren,  thorny,  and  frightful,  by 
means  of  its  barbarous  terms,  its  captious 
interrogatories,  its  subtle  distinctions,  and 
its  rubbish  of  useless  matter.4 

37.  Their  instructions  for  regulating  the 


iii.  p.  497,  &c  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Norton  so  early  a°  1561,  an  edition  which  was  fre- 
quently reprinted  during  the  remainder  of  that  century. 
More  recently  it  has  been  translated  by  John  Alien, 
Lond.  1813,  3  vols.  8vo.—  R. 

4  Yet  what  is  called  the  scholastic  mode  of  treating 
theology  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  Reformed 
church  somewhat  later  than  it  did  our  church.  At 
least  it  was  quite  recent  in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Dort  [a.d.  1619].  In  this  council,  John 
Maccovius,  a  professor  at  Franeker  who  was  initiated 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  philosophic  schools,  was 
aeeused  by  Sibr.  Lubbert  of  corrupting  the  truths  of 
revelation.  The  case  being  investigated,  the  judges 
decided  that  Maccovius  had  not  indeed  perverted  Chris- 
tian doctrines  but  tba.1  he  employed  a  mode  of  teaching 
of  less  simplicity  than  was  proper  ;  for  he  followed 
rather  the  example  of  the  Scholastic  doctors  than  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  will  give  the  decision  of  the 
council  in  the  language  of  Walter  Balcanquall,  in  his 
epistle  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  (which  is  the  350th 
of  the  Epistolce  Ecclesiastiae,  published  by  Limborch, 
p.  574) : — "Maccovium — nullius  hasreseos  reum  teneri — 
peecasse  eum,  quod  quibusdam  ambiguis  ct  obscuris 
Scholasticis  phrasibus  usus  sit;  quod  Scholasticum 
docendi  modum  conetur  in  Belgicis  Academiis  intro- 
ducere.  Monendum  esse  cum,  ut  cum  Spiritu  Sar.eto 
loquatur,  non  cum  Bellarmino  ct  Suarezio."  Maccovius 
did  not  obey  these  admonitions,  as  is  manifest  from 
his  writings,  which  arc  full  of  scholastic  wit  and  knotty 
discussions  lie  therefore  seems  to  have  first  taught 
the  Dutch  to  philosophise  on  revealed  religion.  Set 
he  had  associates,  as  William  Ames  and  others.  And 
it  toast  be  true  that  this  philosophic  or  scholastic  form 
of  theology  was  extensively  prevalent  among  the  Re- 
formed, anterior  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  if  that  be  true 
which  Simon  Episcopius  states  in  his  last  oration  to 
his  disciples  at  Leyden  ;  namely,  that  he  had  studiously 
avoided  it,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  violent  hatred 
of  the  other  doctors.  He  says  (in  Limborch's  Vita 
//,  p.  123):  "  Videbam  vcritatem  n.ultarum  et 
maximarum  rerum  in  ipsa  Seviptura  sacra,  elaborates 
humana  industria  phrasibus,  ingeniosis  vocabularum 
fictionibus.  locorum  communium  aitificiosis  texturis, 
exquisltis  terininorum  ac  formularum  inventionibus 
adee  involutam,  perplexam  et  intricatam  redditam 
esse,  ut  (Edipo  sospe  opus  esset  ad  Sphingem  illam 
Theologicam  er.odandam.  Ita  est,  et  hinc  prima? 
lacrvn;;.."  And,  a  little  after,  p.  124,  he  adds:  "  Rcdu- 
eendam  itaque  terminorum  Apostolicorum  ct  cuivis 
obviorum  shnplieitatem  semper  sequendam  putavi.  et 
B<  out  strandas,  quas  Academiae  et  Schoke  tanquam  pro- 
priaa  sibi  vindieant,  l.ogicas,  philosophicasque  spceu- 
lationes  ac  diction.. s." 
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life  and  conduct  are  annexed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Reformed  theologians  of  this 
age  to  their  doctrines  of  faith,  which  was 
according  to  the  example  of  Calvin,  whom 
they  nearly  all  follow  as  their  guide.  For 
in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  his  Institutes, 
he  treats  of  the  civil  power  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  the  life  and  conduct  of  a  Christian  ;  but 
he  is  less  full  than  the  importance  and 
copiousness  of  the  subject  demand.  Those 
otherwise  excellent  men  were  prevented 
from  labouring  to  elucidate  and  systema- 
tize this  branch  of  sacred  knowledge,  by 
the  same  causes  which  diverted  our  theo- 
logians from  it,  and  especially  by  the 
tumult  of  perpetual  controversy.  It  is 
conceded  by  eminent  divines  among  the 
Reformed,  that  William  Perkins,  an  Eng- 
lishman,1 first  undertook  to  explain  in  a 
more  accurate  manner  the  science  of  prac- 
tical theology,  which  Calvin  and  his 
contemporaries  had  left  in  a  rude  and 
imperfect  state.  With  him  was  associated, 
among  the  Hollanders,  William  Teling,2 
who  wrote  however  in  the  Dutch  language! 
In  emulation  of  them,  William  Ames,  an 
Englishman,3  but  a  theologian  of  Frane- 
fcer    in    Holland,    undertook    to    compose 


1  YvTiliam  Perkins  was  born  in  1558,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of  his  college  and 
also  the  minister  of  a  parish.  He  died  in  160-2,  aged 
41.  In  early  life  he  was  profane,  prodigal,  and  given 
to  intemperance;  but  when  reformed,  he  became 
eminent  for  piety  and  an  exemplary  life.  Ke  was  a 
Puritan,  and  as  such  repeatedly  persecuted,  was  strictly 
Calviuistic,  a  very  popular  and  faithfui  preacher,  and  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  works,  Which  were  printed 
in  Latin  at  Geneva,  1603,  in  '■'  vols,  fob  have  been  much 
read   and  admired   on   the    Continent.      See   Brook's 

'  the  Puritans-,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  &c. —  Mur.  [His 
works  in  English  also  fill  three  vols,  fob  Cambr.  lb'03 ; 
they  ware  several  times  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of 
that  century.  He  was  rather  a  practical  than  a  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  writer  on  moral  theology  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  owes  the  position  which  he  here 
occupies  in  the  pages  of  Moshtim  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  Genevan  translation  having  rendered  his  works 
more  accessible  to  continental  scholars  than  those  of 
others  of  his  countrymen. — li. 

2  Teling  died  in  1629  at  Ilaerlem,  where  he  was  a 
preacher.  His  practical  writings  bear  the  marks  of 
that  a;ce,  and  generally    have   allegorical    titles;    e.g. 

/',,*,  _  star  "/  G(  nukie  l'i<  ///■    At  this  day,  they  are 
ii  i  i'ii!  only  in  the  history  of  practical  theology. 

:i  in  the  original  text,  Dr,  Ames  la  called  a  Scotchman. 
So  palpable  an  error  la  aorreoted  without  temple  in  the 
translation.  Ho  waa  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk', 
England,  in  the  year  15T6\  educated  at  Cambridge 
under  Mr.  Perkins,  bi  cam  •  l  Uow  of  his  college,  was 
a  sealoua  Puritan,  and  persecuted  in  1610.  He  fled 
into  Holland,  preached  a  while  in  the  English  church 
at  the  Hague,  waa  made  professor  ol  divinity  at  B'rane- 
ker,  resigned  the  office  at  the  ead  of  13  yean  on 
;i  of  1 1 i  -»  health,  and  retired  to  Rotterdam, 
w  I-,  p.  he  died  In  1633,  aged  57  Hi^  widovt  and  chil- 
aor<  d  to  New  -England,  to  which  he  had  U  t.  ml'  d 
toemigi  te<  1 1  i  was  learned,  acute,  soundly  Calvinlstio, 
and  a  strict  independent.  Hia  writings  are  numerous, 
chiefly  polemic  and. doctrinal,  and  written  in  a  clear, 
noncise,  nervoui  Latin  style.  See  Middleton's  /.';••■■>./- 
/)///./  /  rol.  in   p.  15,  &c   and  Brook'a  Linei 

qfthe  puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  &o      Mur. 


a  complete  system  of  practical  theology.4 
Afterwards  others  prosecuted  the  subject. 

38.  There  did  not  arise  in  this  century 
so  many  sects  and  religious  contests  among 
the  Reformed  as  there  were  among  us ;  a 
fact  which,  while  they  may  esteem  it  much 
to  their  credit,  may  be  easily  traced  to 
adequate  causes  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Reformed  church.5  Yet 
John  Calvin  mentions  and  confutes  one 
very  pernicious  faction,  which  was  far 
worse  than  any  of  ours  ;  namely,  the  sect 
of  the  Libertines  or  the  Spirituals,  which 
originated  from  Anthony  Pockes,  Gerhard 
RufF,  Quintin,  and  others,  its  leaders  and 
founders,  in  Flanders  ;  and  thence  passed 
into  France,  where  it  obtained  countenance 
from  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and 
sister  of  Francis  I.  and  found  patrons  like- 
wise in  other  sections  of  the  Reformed 
church.6  These  Spirituals,  if  we  carefully 
consider  all  that  Calvin  and  others  have 
written  against  them,  maintained,  though 
not  always  with  sufficient  perspicuity  (for  I 
do  not  know  that  any  of  their  own  writings 
are  extant),  that  God  himself  works  all 
things  in  all  men,  or  is  the  cause  and 
author  of  all  human  actions  ;  that  there- 
fore the  common   notions  of  a  difference 


4  See  the  Dedication  and  Preface  to  Ames'  formerly 
very  famous  work,  Be  Conscieufitt  et  ejus  Jure.  In 
page  3  of  the  Preface,  among  other  things,  he  says  : 
"  Quod  ha?c  pars  propbetise  {i.e.  practical  theology), 
hactenus  minus  fuerit  exculta,  hoc  inde  fuit,  quod  pri- 
mipilares  nostra  perpetuo  in  acie  adversus  hostes  png- 
nare,  fidem  propugnare  ct  aream  ecclesiae  purgarc, 
necessitate  quadam  cogebantur,  ita  tit  agros  et  Tineas 
plantaro  et  rigare  non  potuerint  ex  voto,  sicut  bello 
fervente  usu  venire  solet."  His  Exhortation,  addressed 
to  the  theological  students  at  Franeker,  and  subjoined 
to  the  above  work,  is  worthy  of  perusal.  From  this 
address  we  may  learn  among  other  things,  that  in  the 
universities  of  the  Reformed,  the  chief  attention  was 
then  bestowed  on  dogmatic  and  polemic  theology,  and 
thai  practical  theology  lay  neglected  :  "  Theolo^i  pree- 
clarcse  instructor  putant  ad  omnes  officii  sui  partes, 
si  dogmata  tantum  intdligant.  Ncque  tamen  omnia 
dogmata  scrutantur,  scd  ilia  sob",  qua:  preeipue  solent 
agitari  et  in  oontroversiam  vooari." 

■'  Maclainc  fays  here:  "  Mosbeim  ought  to  have 
given  us  a  hint  of  bis  manner  of  accounting  for  this, 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  hating  been  somewhat  at  a 
lo?s  for  a  favourable  solution."  Seblegel  therefore 
subjoins  the  following:  "The  Reformed  church  ares 
at  first  small  and  more  closely  knit  together  than  the 
Lutheran  ;  and  of  course  there  could  not  arise  in  it 
BUch  w  idc-'i-n  riding  contentions.     The  leading  per.-oi:  ; 

ni  oserere  able  so  to  temper  their  ilkauiuiamanli,  that 
they  could  nob  break  but  Into  a  great  flame.  Zwingli 
and  Calvin  were  men  of  great  influence,  who  could 
arrest  all  contentions  with  as  much  power  as  Luther 
could.  Bui  M.  lai icthon,  who  bu— ceded  Luther,  had 
not  such  influence ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  the: 
no  "i  -  to  be  foui  d  In  our  church  competent  to 
guish   the  Are  which  during   hia  lifetime   bad 

the  ashes."      \  bt  tti  r  solution  may  be 
found;  !  think,  In  the  spirit  and  the  n  llgious  pr 
of  the  two  commui   ti<        Kor  in  the  I 
which  mot  resemMi  d  the  Luth<  run  in  th 
ib.  re  wa  •  ai  viol  nt  and 
among  the  Luthi  pans       I 

Calrin'a     Inttrttctio   ad  tm   <t 

fi/rioia 
cant  in  his  Traetatu  i    i  ■ 
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between  good  actions  and  bad  are  false 
and  vain;  that  men  cannot,  properly 
speaking,  commit  sin  ;  that  religion  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  the  rational  soul  or  the 
spirit  with  God  ;  that  if  a  person  attains  to 
this,  by  contemplation  and  directing  his 
mind  upward,  he  may  freely  obey  the 
instincts  of  his  nature ;  for  whatever  he 
may  do,  he  will  be  innocent  and  after 
death  will  be  united  to  God.  These  doc- 
trines are  so  similar  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Beghards  or  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  that  I  have  very  little  doubt  these 
Spirituals  were  their  descendants ;  and  the 
fact  that  this  sect  originated  in  Flanders, 
which  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies was  full  of  this  sort  of  people,  cor- 
roborates the  supposition. 

39.  Totally  different  in  character  from 
these  Spiritual  Libertines,  though  not  un- 
frequently  confounded  with  them,  were 
those  Libertines  of  Geneva  with  whom 
Calvin  had  to  contend  fiercely  all  his  life. 
The  latter  were  no  other  than  citizens 
of  Geneva  who  could  not  endure  Calvin's 
rigorous  discipline,  and  who  in  opposition 
to  his  regulations  defended  with  craft  and 
violence,  with  factions,  insults,  and  abuse, 
the  dissolute  morals  of  their  progenitors, 
their  brothels  and  carousals,  their  sports 
and  frolics  ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  other 
indications  of  an  irreligious  spirit,  Calvin 
most  severely  condemned  and  chastised.1 
There  were  moreover  in  this  turbulent 
faction,  persons  not  only  dissolute  in  their 
lives,  but  also  scoffers  and  despisers  of 
all  religion.  Such  a  character  was  James 
Gruet,  who  not  only  assailed  Calvin  with 
all  his  power  and  called  him  bishop  of 
Ascoli2  and  the  new  pope,  but  also  dis- 
carded and  opposed  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  whatever  else  was  most  sacred 
in  the  view  of  Christians ;  and  for  this  he 
was  punished  capitally  in  the  year  1550.3 

40.  Calvin  had  also  at  Geneva  controver- 
sies with  some  who  could  not  digest  his 
doctrines,  and  especially  his  gloomy  doc- 
trine of  absolute  decrees.  Being  a  man  of 
excessive  ardour  and  too  jealous  of  his 
own  reputation,  he  would  not  suffer  them 
to  reside  at  Geneva ;  nay,  yielding  to  his 
passions  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  he 
frequently   accused   them    of  crimes    and 


1  Sec  Spon's  Histoire  de  Geneve,  tome  ii.  p.  44,  in  the 
notes  of  the  editor. 

2  The  import  of  this  title  of  reproach,  or  the  ground 
of  its  pertinence  in  the  view  of  Gruet,  is  not  explained 
by  the  historians  who  mention  it,  nor  was  Schlegel 
able  satisfactorily  to  account  for  it.  Sec  his  long  note. 
—  Mur. 

'J  See  Spon,  ubi  supra,  tome  ii.  p.  47,  the  note. 


enormities  from  which  they  have  been 
acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  posterity.4 
Among  these  was  Sebastian  Castalio,  mas- 
ter of  the  public  school  at  Geneva ;  a  man 
not  indeed  free  from  all  faults,  yet  honest 
and  distinguished  for  erudition  and  the 
elegance  of  his  genius.  As  he  would  not 
praise  all  that  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  did 
and  taught,  and  especially  as  he  rejected 
Calvin's  and  Beza's  doctrine  of  pure  and 
absolute  predestination,  he  was  required  in 
1544  to  resign  his  office  and  go  into  exile. 
But  the  authorities  of  Basil  received  the 
exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  their  university.5 

41.  Similar  was  the  fate  of  Jerome  Bol- 
sec,  a  French  Carmelite  monk  but  greatly 
inferior  to  Castalio  in  learning  and  genius. 
He  came  to  Geneva,  allured  by  the  Refor- 
mation to  which  he  was  inclined,  and  there 
established  himself  a  physician.  But  in 
the  year  1551  he  most  imprudently  de- 
claimed with  vehemence  in  a  public  assem- 
bly against  the  doctrines  of  God's  absolute 
decrees.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
and  at  last  wa3  compelled  to  leave  the 
city.  He  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  the  Romish  religion  which  he  had 
before  renounced ;  and  now  he  assailed  the 
reputation  and  the  life  and  conduct  of 
Calvin,  and  likewise  of  his  colleague  Beza, 
in  the  most  slanderous  publications.6  From 
Bolsec's  calamity  originated  the  enmity 
between  Calvin  and  James  of  Burgundy, 
an  illustrious  descendant  from  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  a  great  patron  and  intimate 
friend  of  Calvin,  who  had  been  led  by  his 
attachment  to  him  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Geneva.     James  employed   Bolsec  as  his 


4  We  may  venture  to  say  this  at  the  present  day, 
since  the  Genevans  themselves  and  other  doctors  of 
the  Reformed  church  ingenuously  confess  that  the 
great  talents  of  Calvin  were  attended  by  no  small 
defects  of  character,  which  however  they  think  should 
be  overlooked  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merits. 
See  the  notes  to  Spon's  Histoire  de  Geneve,  tome  ii.  p. 
110,  &c.  and  elsewhere  ;  also  the  Preface  to  the  Letire$ 
de  Calvin  a  Jacques  de  Bourgogne,  p.  xix,  &c. 

5  See  Uytenbogaerd's  Ecclesiastical  History,  written 
in  Dutch,  part  ii.  p.  70-73,  where  he  endeavours  to 
evince  the  innocence  of  Castalio ;  Bayle's  Victionnaire, 
tome  i.  p.  792,  &c.  [article,  Castalion,  which  is  elabo- 
rate, and  appears  to  be  candid. — Mur.]  Colomc.-ius, 
Italia  Orientate,  p.  99,  and  others.  [See  Fueslin's 
Lebensgeschichte  Seb.  Castcllio,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic, 
1774,  8vo. —  Sclil.  [Castalio  was  born  in  Dauphiny  or 
Savoy,  1515,  and  spent  his  days  at  Strasburg,  Geneva, 
and  Basil,  where  he  died  in  1563.  He  was  an  elegant 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  wrote  much,  particularly 
translations  into  Latin  and  French.  His  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  his  most  important  work.  He 
denied  unconditional  election,  considered  the  Canticles 
as  an  uninspired  book,  and  rejected  Calvin's  opinion 
respecting  Christ's  descent  into  hell.  These  were  his 
chief  errors. — Mur. 

6  See  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  article  Bolsec,  tome  i. 
p.  592;  Spon's  Histoire  de  Geneve,  the  note,  tome  ii. 
p.  55  ;  Bibliotheque  Raisonnee,  tome  xxxii.  p.  44Q,  aaid 
tome  xxxvi.  p.  409. 
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personal  physician,  and  therefore  supported 
him  all  he  could,  when  borne  down  by  the 
influence  of  Calvin,  to  prevent  his  being 
entirely  prostrated.  This  so  exasperated 
Calvin,  that  to  avoid  his  resentments 
James  thought  proper  to  retire  from  Ge- 
neva into  the  country.1 

42.  Bernardino  Ochino,  an  Italian  of 
Sienna  and  formerly  vicar-general  of  the 
order  of  Capuchins,  a  man  of  a  well  in- 
formed and  discriminating  mind,  who 
preached  to  an  Italian  congregation  at 
Zurich,  was  in  the  year  1563  condemned 
and  ordered  into  exile,  by  the  decision  of 
the  whole  Reformed  church  of  Switzerland. 
For,  in  his  books  which  were  numerous, 
among  other  opinions  differing  from  the 
common  views,  he  taught  in  particular  that 
the  law  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  single 
wife  was  not  in  all  cases  without  some 
exceptions.  His  works  show  that  he 
speculated  on  many  subjects  more  boldly 
than  that  age  would  permit,  and  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  Swiss  theologians. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  his 
errors,  when  being  old  and  indigent  he 
was  compelled  to  forsake  Switzerland,  were 
not  so  great  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished 
with  banishment.  He  retired  into  Poland, 
and  there  united  with  the  Antitrinitarians 
and  Anabaptists,  and  died  in  the  year  1564. 2 

43.  While  the  Reformed  punished  with 
so  great  severity  the  audacity  of  those  who 
conceived  some  change  was  requisite  in  the 
prevailing  doctrines,  they  believed  that  the 
greatest  mildness  and  gentleness  ought  to 
be  manifested  in  those  most  violent  contests 
between  the  English  puritans  and  Episco- 
palians. For  while  they  were  particularly 
attached  to  the  Puritans,  who  contended 
for  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Swiss,  they  still  regarded  the  Episcopalians 
with  brotherly  affection,  and  urged  their 
confederates  the  Puritans  to  do  the  same ; 
notwithstanding  the  Episcopalians  injured 
most  sensibly  the  greater  part  of  the 
Reformed  community,  and  by  proclaim- 
ing  the    divine  origin   of  their    own    dis- 


1  Bee  the  Letlre$  de  Calvin  A  JacouBtde  Bourgogne, 
•  p  villi  kc;  Bibliothdque  RaitonnSe,  tome 
xxxii.  p.  1 II,  and  tome  xxxiv.  p.  406. 

I  Boverius,  Annate*  Capudnorum ;  and  from  these 
Annals,  (1m  author  of  the  booh  entitled!  La  Quern 
Seraphique,  ou  Hittoiredet  Perilt  (ju'a  courula  Barbe 
I  tucint,  livr.  ii.  p.  147,  livr.  iii.  p.  192,  HO,  8cC  ; 
Obtervationet  tialeniet  LtUintt,  torn.  iv.  obserVi  x\.  p, 
106,  torn.  v.  obeerv.  i.  p.  ■'(,  fro*  ;  Bayle's  Dictionnaire, 
tome  iii.  p.  2105 1  Sand's  BiUiothttea  Anti-Trinitar, 
]>.  t,  ike.;  Niceron,  Mfmoirei  pour  lervir  <i  I'Uiitoire 
det  Homnwt  I Ihutre*,  tome  .\ix,  p.  166,  fto>    [Seethe 

■ketch  Of  Hi-*  life,  p.  'io:i,  above,  Dew  tin-  end  Of  note  1 . 
—  Mur.      [For  a  foil   account  of  Ochino--.  hi^torv  and 

writings,  see  TrecheeTi  Letia  Sotrini  u.  d.  Anti-trini~ 
tarter  teiner  Zeit,  p.  209  876.  The  English  reader 
may  consult  M  Crie's  Reformathn  fa  it^h/,  p,  rii, 
See.— A. 


cipline,  scarcely  allowed  to  the  Reformed 
the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  true 
church.  This  moderation  resulted  from 
prudence,  from  the  fear  of  offending  a 
high-spirited  and  prosperous  nation  and 
its  most  powerful  queen,  whose  influence 
governed  even  Holland  also ;  and  finally, 
from  the  danger  of  a  destructive  schism 
among  the  Reformed.  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  coerce  and  to  cast  out  feeble  and  unarmed 
individuals,  who  are  disposed  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  city  by  advancing  opinions,  not 
perhaps  absolutely  absurd  nor  of  danger- 
ous tendency,  yet  really  novel ;  -and  quite 
another  thing  to  provoke  and  drive  to  a 
secession  a  noble  and  most  flourishing 
church,  which  may  be  defective  in  some 
respects.  Moreover,  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
sension [in  England]  hitherto  did  not  seem 
to  be  religion  itself,  but  its  external  forms, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Yet  soon 
afterwards,  some  of  the  great  principles  of  re- 
ligion itself  were  brought  under  discussion.3 
44.  JSTo  one  can  deny  or  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Reformed  church  in  this 
age  abounded  in  very  eminent  men,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  both  human  and  divine.  Be- 
sides Ulric  Zwingli,  John  Calvin,  and 
Theodore  Beza,  men  of  inexhaustible 
genius,  the  following  have  acquired  by 
their  writings  immortal  praise  ;  namely, 
John  (Ecolampadius,  Henry  Bullinger, 
William  Farell,  Peter  Viret,  Peter  Martyr, 
Theodore  Bibliander,  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
Conrad  Pellican,  Lewis  Lavater,  Rudolph 
Hospinian,  Zacharias  Ursinus,  Thomas 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ste- 
phen Szegedinus,  and  many  others  ;  whose 
names  and  merits  may  be  learned  from  the 
common  writers  of  literary  history,  espe- 
cially from  Melchior  Adami,  Anthony 
Wood,  Gerhard  Brandt,  Daniel  Neal,  an 
Englishman,  the  very  learned  and  indus- 
trious author  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans, 
and  from  other  writers.1 


:i  The  sarcasms  of  Mosheim  In  this  section  against 
the  Reformed,  do  him  no  honour.  The  note  of  Mac- 
lalne  however  is  worth  Inserting.  It  Is  this  :  "  All  the 
Protestant  divines  of  the  Reformed  church,  whether 
Puritans  or  others,  seemed  indeed  hitherto  of  one  mind 
ahout  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Hut  towards  the  latter 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  arose  ■  party 

who  were  first  for  softening,  and  then  for  overthrowing 

the  received  opinions  concerning  predestination,  perse- 
vcrancc,  free-will,  effectual  grace,  and  the  extent  of 
Christ's  redemption!  These  arc  the  doctrines  to  a  hich 
Mo-hcim  alludes  iii  this  passage.  The  clergy  of  the 
episcopal  church  began  to  lean  towards  the  notions 
concerning  these  Intricate  points  winch  Arminius  pro- 
pagated some  time  after  this;  while,  <>n  the  other  ban  1, 
the  Puritans  adhered  rigorousl]  t<>  the  -->  -t  m  of  <  ah  in. 
Several  episcopal  doctors  remained  a(  tach<  d  totb 
r/ttem,  and  all  these  supporters  of  Calvinism,  wl 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  were  call  I  I  Puri- 

tans." -  Mur. 

1   All   the  larger   biographical   dictionaries   may  bo 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SECT  OF  AN  A  BAFT  I  ST  S  OR 
MEXXONITES. 

1 .  The  origin  of  the  sect  who,  from  their 
repetition  of  the  baptism  received  in  other 
communities,  are  called  Anabaptists,2  but 


consulted,  and  also  the  Encyclopaedias,  particularly 
that  of  Dr.  Eees.  To  those  may  be  added  Middleton's 
Biographia  Evangelica,  and  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puri- 
tan*, besides  the  numerous  biographies  cf  individual 
men.  The  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
lives,  characters,  and  writings  of  distinguished  modern 
theologians  arc  so  abundant,  and  the  extent  of  the 
subject  so  great,  that  full  lists  cf  all  the  authors  of  each 
century  will  not  be  given  in  the  notes  to  the  centuries 
in  this  volume  as  in  those  prior  to  the  Reformation. — 
Mur.  [The  above  reference  to  Brook's  Lives  oj  the 
Puritans  must  have  been  an  oversight ;  for  that  work, 
as  its  very  name  imports,  contains  no  account  of  any 
of  these  foreigners.  "Within  the  last  few  years  separate 
biographies  of  several  of  these  leading  reformers  have 
appeared  in  Germany  which  have  supplanted  previous 
works.  In  addition  to  Schuler's  life  of  Zwingli,  Herzog's 
life  of  Oecolampadius,  and  Kirehhofer's  life  of  Farell 
mentioned  in  the  note  at  page  572,  and  Henry's  life  of 
Calvin,  in  note  3,  page  663,  above,  I  may  add  here 
Baum's  Theodore  Beza  nach  handschriftUchen  Quetlen 
dargestellt,  Leip.  1843,  vol.  1st.  I  believe  the  second 
volume  of  this  valuable  work,  which  was  much  wanted. 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Hess,  the  author  of  a  meagre 
life  of  Zwingli,  has  also  published  LeLensgesehichte  H. 
BvMingers.  Zur.  1828,  two  parts,  though  never  com- 
pleted. A  full  biography  of  this  influential  Reformer, 
so  well  known  and  so  highly  respected  in  Britain,  is 
very  desirable ;  and  for  such  a  work  much  new  and 
valuable  materials  have  been  recently  rendered  acces- 
sible in  the  Zurich  Letters  published  by  tha  Parker 
Society.  There  are  no  separate  lives,  of  any  great 
value,  of  the  other  foreign  reformers  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Of  Archbishop  Cranmer  we  have  had  two  recent 
lives;  the  one  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  Lond.  1831, 
2  vols.  Svo,  which  is  the  preferable  one  ;  and  the  other 
by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  Lond.  1833.  2  vols.  12mo.— R. 
2  The  modern  Mennonites  are  offended  with  this 
term,  and  profess  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  practice 
of  repeating  baptism,  on  which  this  name  is  founded. 
They  admit  that  the  old  Anabaptists  had  the  custom  of 
re-baptizing  such  as  joined  them  from  ether  denomina- 
tions of  Christians ;  but  they  say,  the  custom  at  this 
day  is  laid  aside  by  much  the  greater  part  of  their 
community.  See  Schyn's  Hi torice  SfennenUarum 
plenior  Deductio,  cap.  ii.  p.  32.  But,  unless  I  am  alto- 
gether deceived,  these  good  men  here  lose  sight  of  that 
simplicity  and  ingenuousness,  which  they  at  times  so 
highly  recommend;  and  artfully  conceal  the  true 
ground  of  this  appellation.  They  pretend  that  their 
predecessors  were  called  Anabaptists,  for  this  reason, 
that  they  thought  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  other 
communities  after  they  became  adults  and  attained  to 
the  full  use  of  reason,  were  to  be  baptized  again.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  not  only 
for  that  reason,  but  more  especially  because  they  con- 
sidered the  persons  who  were  initiated  into  the  Chris- 
tian church  by  baptism  in  their  infancy,  as  not  be! 
to  the  church  at  all ;  and  therefore  when  such  persons 
would  join  the  Anabaptists,  they  baptized  them  a  secend 
time.  And  in  this  sentiment  all  the  sects  i  :  '. 
tists  continue  down  to  the  present  time,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  other  opinions  and  ctttfc  ma  Among 
the  ancient  Anabaptists,  those  in  particular  who  are 
called  Flemings  or  Flandrians  most  fully  merit  this 
For  they  rehaptize  not  only  those  who 
u  itism  in  otl  a  their  child- 

hood or  infancy,  but  liwwi-  red  it  in 

adult  years.     Nay, .each  particular;  sect  of  Anabaptists 

tin  those  who  come  to  them  from  the  oth 
of  their  denomination,  for  I  its  own 

baptism  t  >  be  the  only  traa  and  valid  baptism.  The 
more  moderate  Anabaptist  a.  or  the  Wateriandiana  as 
they  are  called,  are  a  little  wiser,  because  they  da  not 
rebaptize  such  as  were  baptized  at  adatl  y<  are  in  other 
denominations,  nor  those  who  were  baptized  in  other 


who  are  also  denominated  Mennonites,  from 
the  celebrated  man  to  whom  they  owe  a 
large  share  of  their  present  prosperity,  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.3      For  they 


sects  of  Anabaptists.  And  yet  they  are  justly  denomi- 
nated Anabaptists,  because  they  rebaptize  those  who 
received  baptism  in  their  infancy.  Still  however  the 
patrons  of  the  sect  most  carefully  keep  this  custom  out 
of  sight ;  because  they  are  afraid  lest  the  almost  extin- 
guished odium  should  revive,  and  the  modern  Menno- 
nites be  regarded  as  descended  from  the  flagitious 
Anabaptists,  if  they  should  frankly  state  the  facts  as 
they  are.  Hear  a  very  recent  writer,  Schyn  {ubi  i 
p.  32),  where  he  endeavours  to  show  that  his  brethren 
are  unjustly  stigmatized  with  the  odious  name  of  Ana- 
baptists. He  says,  "  that  Anabaptism  has  become 
wholly  obsolete  ;  and  for  many  years  past,  no  person  c  : 
any  sect  whatever  who  holds  the  Christian  faith,  if 
baptized  according  to  the  command  ok  christ, 
when  he  wishes  to  join  our  churches,  is  rebaptizetL" 
On  reading  this,  who  would  not  readily  suppose  that 
the  repetition  of  baptism  no  longer  exists  among  the 
Mennonites  of  our  times  ?  But  the  fallacy  is  in  some 
measure  betrayed  by  the  words  which  we  have  printed  in 
capital  letters,"  "  according  to  the  command  of  Christ." 
For  the  Anabaptists  contend  that  it  is  without  any 
command  of  Christ,  that  infants  are  admitted  to  bap- 
tism. And  the  whole  design  is  more  clearly  indicated 
by  the  words  which  follow;  sed  ilium  etiam  adulto- 
rum  baptismum,  ut  sufficientem  agnoscunt.  And  yet, 
as  if  he  had  fully  established  his  point,  Schyn  thus 
concludes  his  argument: — Quare  verissimum  est,  illud 
odiosum  nomen  Anabaptistarum  illis  non  convenire. 
But  it  does  certainly  belong  to  them  ;  because  the  rety 
best  of  the  Mennonites,  equally  with  those  from  whom 
they  are  descended,  think  that  the  baptism  cf  infants 
has"  no  validity;  and  therefore  they  cause  those  who 
have  already  been  baptized  among  other  Christ:, 
be  again  baptized  v.ith  their  baptism.  There  are  many 
things  which  induce  me  to  believe  that  reliance  cannot 
always  be  placed  on  the  Confessions  and  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  modern  Mennonites.  Being  instructed  by 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  their  fathers,  they  con- 
ceal entirely  those  principles  of  their  sect  from  which 
their  character  and  state  would  most  clearly  appear ; 
and  the  others  which  they  cannot  conceal,  they  most 
studiously  disguise  that  they  may  not  appear  too  bad. 
[This  long  and  invidious  note  of  Mosheim  the  transla- 
tor would  gladly  have  omitted,  if  he  had  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  suppress  anything  contained  in  the  book.  Fcr 
to  what  purpose  are  6uch  discussions?  The  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  the  Mennonites  or  Baptists  are  properly  de- 
nominated Anabaptists.  And  the  fact  is  that  according 
to  their  own  principles  they  are  net,  in  the  literal  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  Anabaptists  or  Rebaptizers. 
But  according  to  the  principles  of  all  believers  in  infant 
baptism  they  are,  literally  and  truly.  Anabaptists.  Fcr 
they  hold  infant  baptism  to  be  no  valid  Christian  bap- 
tism ;  and  therefore,  to  be  consistent,  when  they  receive 
to  their  church  one  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
they  must  give  him  baptism  ;  for  he  is  on  their  princi- 
ples an  unbaptised  person.  But  according  to  the  be- 
lievers in  infant  baptism,  such  a  person  had  previously 
received  a  real  Christian  baptism ;  and  therefore  to 
baptize  him  now  is  to  rebaptize  him.  Such  being  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  is  not  Mosheim's  eager: 
fasten  on  the  Mennonites  the  odious  name  of  Anabap- 
tists, as  good  proof— to  say  the  least — of  disingenuous- 
as  is  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  it?  1  e  if 
successful  gains  nothing,  except  to  render  them  odious. 
They  arc  striving  to  have  a  fair  trial  of  their  case  solely 
upon  its  merits,  without  being  exposed  to  the  prejudice 
of  words  and  names. — /liter. 

>  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  Anabaptists  and  who 
confute  them,  arc  enumerated  at  larg  tarius, 

Introductio  ad  Hist.  Ecolea.  torn.  i.  p.  826,  &c.;  b 
Pfaff,   Introduet.   in  Histor.  l.iltrarium    TkeoL   par.   ::. 
p.  349.  &C.     To  their  lists  must  be  added  the  very  re- 
cent writer  and  doctor  among  the  Mennonites,  Hi 

,  who  first  published  his  listeria  Mm 
Amsterd.  1723.  svo.  and  afterwards  his  Hist 
nonkarum  Plenior  Dedutlw*  Amsterd.  172!1.  Bvo.   Uoth 
the   works   wil!  "id   in  acquiring  a  knowledge  cf  the 
of  this  sect;  but   neither  cf  them  deserve-   the 
title  of  a  History  cf  the  Mennonites.     For  the  writes 
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suddenly  started  up  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  under  the  influence  of  leaders  of 
dissimilar  characters  and  views;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  first  contests  with  the  Ca- 
tholics so  distracted  the  attention  of  all, 
that  they  scarcely  noticed  any  other  passing 
occurrences.  Tde  modern  Mennonites  af- 
firm that  their  predecessors  were  the  des- 
cendants of  those  Waldenses  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  papists; 
and  that  they  were  a  most  pure  offspring-, 
and  most  averse  from  any  inclinations  to- 
wards sedition  as  well  as  from  all  fanatical 
views.1  On  the  contrary,  their  adversaries 
contend  that  they  are  descended  from  those 
turbulent  and  farious  Anabaptists,  who  in 
the  sixteenth  century  involved  Germany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  especially  West- 
phalia, in  so  many  calamities  and  civil  wars ; 
but  that  being  terrified  by  the  dreadful  fate 
of  their  associates,  through  the  influence  of 
Menno  Simonis  especially,  they  have  gra- 
dually assumed  a  more  sober  character. 
After  duly  examining  the  whole  subject 
with  impartiality,  I  conceive  that  neither 
statement  is  altogether  true. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  Men- 
nonites are  not  altogether  in  the  wrong, 
when  they  boast  of  a  descent  from  those 
"Waldensians,  Petrobrusians,  and  others, 
who  are  usually  styled  the  Witnesses  for 
the  truth  before  Luther.  Prior  to  the  age 
of  Luther,  there  lay  concealed  in  almost 
(v  -ry  country  of  Europe,  but  especially  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, very  many  persons,  in  whose  minds 
eeply  rooted  that  principle  which  the 
"Waldensians,  the  Wicklillites,  and  the  Hus- 
sites maintained,  some  more  covertly  and 
others  more  openly;  namely,  that  the  king- 
dom which  Christ  set  up  on  the  earth,  or 
isible  church,  is  an  assembly  of  holy 
persons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely 
free,  not  only  from  ungodly  persons  and 
sinners,  but  from  all  institutions  of  human 
Lgodliness.     Tnis  principle 

deems  it  m»  i  •  !  and  ju ■•: 
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lay  at  the  foundation  and  was  the  source  of 
all  that  was  new  and  singular  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Mennonites ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  singular  opinions,  as  is  well 
attested,  were  approved  some  centuries 
before  Luther's  time,  by  those  who  had 
such  views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  of 
Christ.2  Some  of  this  class  of  people,  per- 
ceiving that  such  a  church  as  they  had 
formed  an  idea  of  would  never  be  estab- 


2  As  respects  the  Waldensians,  see  Limborch's  HU- 
foria  Inquirithnu,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  37.  [See  also 
Lydius*  Wald/msia,  and  Allix's  Ancient  Ckurekti  of 
Piedmont*  chap.  xxii. — xxvi.  p.  211 — 280,  N. — MacL] 
That  the  Wickliffites  and  Hussites  were  not  far  from 
the  same  sentiments  can  be  shown  by  adequate  testi- 
mony. [That  the  Mennonites,  as  being  one  of  those 
Protestant  sects  which  renounced  the  Romish  religion 
in  the  lGth  century,  resembled  very  much  the  Wal- 
denses, the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  those  earlier 
revolters  from  the  Romish  worship,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  And  it  may  therefore  be  justly  said  that  "the 
greatest  part  of  their  singular  opinions,"  meaning  those 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  Romish  church,  "  were 
approved  some  centuries  before  Luther's  time."  And 
this,  I  think,  must  be  all  that  Mosheim  intended  to  say. 
I'.j.\  that  in  most  of  the  points  in  which  they  appeared 
singular  among  Protestants,  they  bore  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  proper  Waldenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and 
the  Hussites,  than  the  other  Protestants  or  than  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  did,  is  very  far  from  being 
true.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known  historic  fact 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  ol  l  WaMemiana,  Wicklifiites,  and  Hu.  sites,  who 
were  numerous  in  France,  England,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
kc.  readily  united  with  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
communities,  and  at  length  became  absorbed  in  then  ; 
and  that  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  ever  manifested  a 
preference  for  the  Mennonites  or  for  any  of  the  Anti- 
psedobaptist  sects  of  that  age.  The  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  all  the  countries  where  the  ancient  sects 
were  found  fully  establishes  this  fact,  which  is  so  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition  of  a  legitimate  descent  of  the 
Mennonites  from  the  pure  Waldensians.  The  first 
Mennonites  were  not  persons  who  had  before  borne  the 
name  of  Waldensians,  or  who  were  known  descendants 
of  Waldensians;  nor  did  they  originate  either  in  or 
neat  the  countries  where  the  Waldensians  in  that  age 
resided.  And  if  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of 
..-ity  of  all  Mennonites,  their  confining 

i  to  adult  believers  and  rejecting  infant  ba 
altogether,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  time  Menu 
embraced  it,  it  existed  among  the  numerous  German 

tists  but  not  among  the  Waldenses  oi'  France  or 
Bohemia,  who  were  then  universally  b  I  Infant 

baptism  and  were  in  fi  sternal  communion  with  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.     Tiicse  V.'al  i 

iptists,  moreover,  declared 

.tiiers  had  maintain 
several  cent u  •  old  books 

to  make  good  their  assertions.     Be  •  Perrin'a  IL 
the   Waldentet,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  iv.  p.   15,  of  the 

b   translation  ;  nnd  part  iii.  book  iii.  eh.  iv.  p,  99, 
Sot  doea  ecclesiastical  history  appear  to  me  to  II 
the  truth  of  their 
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lished  by  human  means,  indulged  the  hope 
that  God  himself  would  in  his  own  time 
erect  for  himself  a  new  church,  free  from 
every  blemish  and  impurity ;  and  that  he 
would  raise  up  certain  persons  and  fill 
them  with  heavenly  light  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  object.  Others, 
more  discreet,  looked  for  neither  miracles 
nor  inspiration;  but  judged  that  the  church 
might  be  purified  from  all  the  contamina- 
tions of  evil  men,  and  be  brought  into  the 
state  that  Christ  had  intended,  by  human 
efforts  and  care,  provided  the  practice  and 
the  regulations  of  the  ancient  Christians 
were  restored  to  their  pristine  dignity  and 
influence. 

3.  The  spirits  and  courage  of  this  people 
who  had  long  been  severely  persecuted  and 
scattered  over  many  countries,  revived  as 
soon  as  they  heard  that  Luther,  aided  by 
many  good  men,  was  successfully  engaged 
in  reforming  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the 
church.  According  to  their  different  prin- 
ciples and  views,  some  supposed  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  God  himself 
would  take  possession  of  men's  hearts  and 
would  set  up  his  heavenly  kingdom  on  the 
earth;  others  concluded  that  the  long- 
expected  and  wished-for  restitution  of  the 
church,  to  be  effected  indeed  under  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  but  yet  by  human  agency, 
was  now  at  hand.  With  these,  as  is  com- 
mon in  such  great  revolutions,  were  joined 
many  everywhere  of  similar  aims  but  of 
unlike  capacities ;  who  in  a  short  time  by 
their  discourses,  their  dreams,  and  their 
prophecies,  roused  up  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  over  to  the  party  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  ignorant  and  ill-informed 
people.  The  leaders  of  this  great  multitude, 
erroneously  conceiving  that  the  new  king- 
dom which  they  foretold  was  to  be  free 
from  all  evils  and  imperfections,  because 
they  considered  the  reformation  of  the 
church  which  Luther  had  commenced  as 
not  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  case,  did  themselves  project  a  more 
perfect  reformation  of  it,  or  rather  projected 
another  and  altogether  a  divine  church. 

4.  Whether  the  origin  of  this  discordant 
sect  which  caused  such  mischief  in  both  the 
civil  and  religious  community,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Switzerland  or  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  or  in  some  other  country,  it 
is  not  important  to  know  and  is  impossible 
fully  to  determine.1  In  my  opinion  this 
only  can  be  affirmed,  that  at  one  and  the 

1  Whether  the  Anabaptists  appeared  first  in  Germany 
or  in  Switzerland  is  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
Fucslin,  Beytrdge  zur  SckweixerUchen  Rpformattont- 
getchichte,  vol.  i.  p.  190,  vol.  ii.  p.  <'■'.  65,  p.  265,  327, 
328,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.3.  Hut  he  is  not  self-consistent  in 
the  discussion,  nor  has  he  accomplished  anything. 


same  time — that  is,  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  by  Luther 
— there  arose  men  of  this  sort  in  several 
different  countries.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  first  leaders 
of  any  note  among  the  Anabaptists  were 
founders  of  distinct  sects.  For  though  all 
these  reformers  of  the  church,  or  rather 
these  projectors  of  new  churches,  are  called 
Anabaptists,  because  they  all  denied  that 
infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
solemnly  baptized  over  again  those  who  had 
been  baptized  in  infancy,  yet  from  the  very 
beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  they 
were  split  into  various  parties  which  disa- 
greed and  disputed  about  points  of  no  small 
importance.  The  worst  part  of  this  motley 
tribe,  viz.  that  which  supposed  the  founders 
of  their  ideal  and  perfect  church  would  be 
endued  with  divine  powers  and  would  work 
miracles,  began  to  raise  great  disturbances 
in  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
in  the  year  1521,  under  the  guidance  of 
Thomas  Munzer,  Mark  Stubner,  Nicholas 
Storck,  and  other  chiefs.  They  first  pur- 
sued their  object  by  means  of  harangues, 
discussions,  and  the  detail  of  divine  visions 
to  which  the  leaders  of  their  party  made 
pretensions.  But  finding  these  means  less 
efficient  than  they  could  wish,  and  that 
their  influence  was  resisted  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Luther  and  others,  they  rushed  to 
arms.  Munzer  and  his  associates  having 
collected  a  vast  army  from  among  the 
credulous  populace,  particularly  in  the  rural 
parts  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Fraaeonia,  and 
Saxony,  proclaimed  war  in  the  year  1525 
against  all  law  and  civil  governments,  and 
declared  that  Christ  alone  would  reign  from 
that  time  forward.  But  these  forces  were 
routed  without  much  difficulty  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  other  princes ;  Munzer,  the 
firebrand  of  sedition,  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  aiders  and  abettors  were  dispersed.2 
5.  By  this  bloody  defeat,  the  others  who 
were  actuated  by  the  same  turbulent  and 
fanatical  spirit  were  rendered  indeed  more 
timid  but  not  more  wise.  It  appears  that 
from  this  time  onward  there  roamed  about 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  many 
persons  infected  with  the  same  criminal 
principles  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of 
Munzer ;  that  in  many  places  they  disturbed 
both  the  church  and  the  state  by  their 
seditious  discourses;  that  they  gathered 
here  and  there  larger  or  smaller  congrega- 
tions, and  in  the  name  of  God  announced 
sudden  destruction  as  about  to  overtake  the 
magistrates  and  the  civil  governments ;  and 

2  See  Seckendorf's  Historia  htttheranumt,  lib.  i.  p. 
192,  304,  &c.  lib.  ii.  p.  13;  Sleidan,  Comment  arii,  lib. 
v.  p.  47;   Camerarius,   Vita  Melancthonis,  p.  44,  &c. 
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while  they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  of 
G-od,  often  audaciously  insulted  the  divine 
majesty  by  their  shameful  conduct  and 
crimes.  Infamous  with  posterity  beyond 
others  of  this  senseless  tribe,  were  the  names 
of  Lewis  Hatzer,  Balthazar  Ilubmeyer, 
Felix  Mantz,  Conrad  Grebel,  Melchior 
Hoffmann,  George  Jacobs,  and  others;  who, 
had  their  abilities  been  adequate,  would 
have  involved  ail  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  in  tumults  and  wars.  '  Among 


1  See  the  details  collected,  among  ethers  by  Ottius, 
in  his  Annates  Anabaptistici,  p.  21,  &c.  by  Hornbeck, 
Summa   Controvrsiarum,  lib.   v.   p.   332 ;    Mattheus, 
Analecta  Vet.  M»i,  torn.  iv.  p.  G29,  677,  G7(J,  the  recent 
ed.  ;  Raupach's  Austria  Eoangelica,  torn.   ii.   p.   41  ; 
Schelhorn,    Acta    ad    Historian*    Eccles.    Pertinentia, 
torn.   i.  p.    100;  Arnold,    Kirchen-und    Ketzerhistorie, 
book  xvi.  chap.  xxi.  p.  727,  &c.    Fueslin,  in  the  various 
documents  relating  to  the  Anabaptists  which  he  has 
inserted  in  his  Beytrage  zu  dcr  Schweitzerischen  Refor- 
ni'itiomgeschichte  [and  more  recently  Professor  Wills, 
Beytrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Anabaptismus  in  Deutsch- 
l and  n"bst  wichtigen  Urkundenund  Beylagen,  Nuremb. 
1773,  8vo. — Lewis  Haetzer,  whom  some  take  to  be  a 
Bavarian  and  others  a  Swiss,  was  a  man  of  abilities, 
and  well  versed  especially  in  the  languages.     Joachim 
Vadianus  (see  Fueslin,  vol.  v.  p.  307)  calls  him,  "  Com- 
modissimi   ingenii   hominem,    clarum   virum,   linguis 
etiam  et  admirabili  ingenii  dexteritate  prseditum."    He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  at  Zurich,  and 
aided  the  Reformers  by  his  discourses  and  his  writings  ; 
among    other    things    he    translated    LEcolampadius' 
Book  De  Sacramento  Eucharistice  into  German  in  the 
year   1526.     But  he   afterwards   separated    from    the 
Reformers  and   followed  his   own  views  in  theology, 
which  were  often  singular,  as  appears  from  his  writings 
published  between  the  years  1523  and  1529.     Among 
other  works  he  translated  the  prophets  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hans  Denk.     He  also  wrote  in  the  year  1523  a 
book  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  Ambrose 
Blaurer,  by  direction  of  Zwingli,  confuted.     He  was 
among  the  extravagant  Anabaptists  and  was  beheaded 
at  Constance  in  1529,  because  he  cohabited  with  many 
women   and  perverted  the    Scriptures  to  justify  his 
unchastity.  —  Balthazar    Hubmeyer,    who    sometimes 
Ci  I!    1  himself  Friedberger,  from  his  native  place  in 
Bavaria,  is  in  the  above-cited  epistle  of  Vadianus  pro- 
nounced, eloquentissimuSj  and  luunanissimus  vir.     Be- 
fore the  Reformation  he  was  for  a  time  preacher  in  the 
principal   church   at   Regensburg,    where  he    became 
rted  on  account  of  some  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  place.    Afterwards  he  preached 
at    Waldshut.     But  as  he  allowed   himself  to  be   led 
astray  by  Thomas  Miinzer,  he  was  driven  from  that 
place  also;  and  fleeing  to  Zurich  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  after  a  three  days'  discussion  with  Zwingli 
he  recanted.     Yet  continuing  afterwards  enthusiastic, 
he  was  expelled  the  city  and  retired  to  Moravia,  where 
1:  ■  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government  and 
was  burned  alive  at  Vienna  in  1528.     His  writings  are 
enumerated  by  Fueslin,  Beytrage,  vol.  v.  p.  399,  fltc. — 
Felix  Mantz  of  Zurich,  was  there  apprehended  with 
Others  on  account  of  his  Anabaptistic  doctrines,  and 
Irowaed.  Bee  Fu<  ilin,  Beytrage,  vol.  v.  p  259,  &o. 
— Grebe!  was  also  of  Zurich,  of  ■  good  family  and  of 
talents,  but  of  so  great  obstinacy  that  nothing 
could  Induce  him  to  change  his   opinions.     Vet  he 
I  rtunately  escaped  from  prison  and  afterwards  died  a 
natural  death.     Melohior  Hoffmann  was  a  furrier  <>f 
,  v.  h  o  laboured  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of 
the    Anabaptists   in  the    Netherlands,  and  in   Lower 
Saxony  and  Livonia,  and  died  in  prison  at  Btrasburg  in 
1683.  To  enumeral  •  his  «  ritingi  here  would  be  tedious. 
— Jacobs  is  called  in  the  documents   see  Fueslln'i  Bey- 
rol,  v  p.  266]  Qeorg  \<>n  Hause  Jacobs!  genant 
Blaurock   von  Chur.     He  eras  twice  apprehended  at 
Zurich,  was  beaten  with  rods,  and  after  twice  swearing 
t •  >  u  ep  the  peace  was  banished  tii  •  country.    To  the 
preceding  may  be  add  dHans  Deni;.  who  once  taughl 
iii  the  school  of  St.  B  bald  at  Nuremberg  ;  but  after  his 
connexion  with  the  Anaba  I  biefly  at 


these  people  there  were  some  strangely- 
delirious,  and  who  fancied  they  had  incredi- 
ble visions ;  but  those  of  them  who  were  not 
destitute  of  all  power  of  reasoning  taught 
for  substance  the  following  doctrines: — (I.) 
That  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  free 
from  all  sin.  (II.)  That  a  community  of 
goods  and  universal  equality  should  be 
introduced.  (III.)  That  all  usury,  tithes, 
and  tributes,  should  be  abolished.  (IV.) 
That  the  baptism  of  infants  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil.  (V.)  That  all  Christians 
had  a  right  to  act  as  teachers.  (VI.)  That 
of  course  the  Christian  church  had  no  need 
of  ministers  or  teachers.  (VII.)  Neither 
was  there  any  need  of  magistrates  under 
the  reign  of  Christ.  (VIII.)  That  God 
still  made  known  his  will  to  certain  persons, 
by  dreams  and  visions.2  I  omit  other  opi- 
nions. It  would  however  betray  ignorance 
or  want  of  candour  to  deny,  that  there  were 
others  everywhere  who  held  in  general  the 
same  opinions  yet  lived  more  quietly  and 
peaceably,  and  in  whom  no  great  fault  can 
be  found  except  their  erroneous  opinions  and 
their  zeal  to  disseminate  them  among  the 
people.  Nor  do  I  fear  to  add,  that  among 
the  followers  not  only  of  these  more  sober 
Anabaptists  but  even  of  those  altogether  mis- 
guided, there  were  many  persons  c-f  honest 
intentions  and  of  real  piety,  whom  an  unsus- 
pecting simplicity  and  a  laudable  desire  to 
reform  the  church  had  led  to  join  the  party. 
6.  "While  this  tumultuous  sect  was 
spreading  itself  through  nearly  all  Europe, 
the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magis- 
trates resisted  them  with  very  severe  edicts, 
and  at  last  with  capital  punishments.3  But 


Basil  and  at  Worms.  He  taught  also  the  restoration 
of  all  things,  and  aided  Heteer,  as  already  stated,  in  his 
translation  of  the  prophets,  which  was  published  at 
Worms,  1527,  folio.  His  smaller  pieces  were  printed  a 
second  time,  Amsterdam,  1680,  12mo.  Several  extracts 
arc  given  by  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  part 
iv.  sec.  ii.  No.  31,  p.  530,  ivc.  See  also  Buttinghausen's 
Beytrage  zur  Pfalzitchen  Geschichte,  part  iii.  p.  2!/!>, 
whence  we  learn  that  Denk  recanted  before  he  died, 
and  that  his  recantation  was  published,  probably  by 
CEcolampadlus. —  Schl.  [See  some  additional  particu- 
lars relative  to  Haetzer,  Hoffmann,  Denk,  and  others, 
and  illustrative  of  this  party  generally  and  their  fana- 
tical tenets,  In  Ranke's  Hi  t.  q/  the  Reformation,  vol. 
iii.  p.  559,  &C.  The  whole  chapter  indeed  (hook  vi. 
chap.  iv.  |  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  early 
history  of  Anabaptism. — R. 

2  These  arc  chiefly  collected  from  the  documents 
published  by  Fueslin.  [Whether  they  also  denied  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  justified  polygamy,  Fueslin  exa- 
mines in  the  third  volume  i  t  his  Beytrage,  p  ll!'.  and 
evinces  by  documt  nts  that  they  did  not.     s 

:  ii'  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  Brat  in  Baxony  and  In 
the  year  1525,  that  laws  were  enacted  against  th 
of  people.  And  these  laws  *  ire  frequently  renewt  tin 
the  years  1887,  1528,  and  1584.  Bee  Kapp's  Sachlese 
mm  Reformations- Urkunden,  par.  i.  p.  176.  \s  the 
impudence  of  manj  of  tin-  sect  became  soon  bold, 
Charles  V    publlsl  ed  si  \.  nst  them  in 

<  tttlus,      inna  '    '  -    p.    I  I 

The  Bwi  -  .it  first  pro  eeded  verj  gentlj  against  their 
Anabaptists;   but  when  manj   of  tbem  becalm 
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here  also  the  maxim  was  fully  verified  which 
long  experience  has  proved  true,  that  the 
human  mind,  when  either  agitated  by  fana- 
tical fury  or  strongly  bound  by  the  cords 
of  religion,  is  not  easily  cured  by  terrors 
and  dangers.  Vast  numbers  of  these  people 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  would 
rather  perish  miserably  by  drowning,  hang- 
ing, burning,  or  decapitation,  than  renounce 
the  opinions  they  had  embraced.  And 
therefore  the  Mennonites  at  this  day  show 
us  ponderous  volumes  filled  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  those  of 
their  party  who  expiated  by  their  death,  the 
crimes  they  were  supposed  to  have  commit- 
ted against  either  the  church  or  the  state.1 
I  could  wish  there  had  been  some  distinction 
made,  and  that  all  who  believed  that  adults 
only  are  to  be  baptized  and  that  the  un- 
godly are  to  be  expelled  the  church,  had 
not  been  indiscriminately  put  to  death. 
For  they  did  not  all  suffer  on  account  of 
their  crimes,  but  many  of  them  merely  for 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  they  main- 
tained honestly  and  without  fraud  or  crime. 
Yet  most  of  them  divulged  among  the  people 
their  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  Christ 
about  to  be  set  up,  and  of  the  impending 
abolition  of  all  magistracies,  laws,  and 
punishments ;  and  hence  the  very  name  of 
Anabaptist  presented  at  once  before  the 
mind  the  idea  of  a  seditious  person,  that  is, 
one  who  was  a  public  pest.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  many  Anabaptists  were  put  to 
death,  not  as  being  bad  citizens  or  injurious 
members  of  civil  society,  but  as  being 
incurable  heretics  who  were  condemned  by 
the  old  canon  laws ;  for  the  error  concerning 
adult  baptism  or  Catabaptism  and  Anabap- 
tism,  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a 
horrible  offence.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
very  many  were  put  to  death  for  holding 
opinions  dangerous  to  the  republic  and  to 
the  civil  authorities;  and  numbers  likewise 
suffered  for  their  temerity,  their  impru- 
dences, and  their  criminal  deeds. 

7.  A  shocking  example  of  this  is  visible 
in  the  case  of  those  Anabaptists  from 
Holland  who  came  to  Munster,  a  city  of 
AVestphalia,  in  the  year  1533,  and  there 
committed  deeds  which  would  be  scarcely 
credible  were  they  not  so  well  attested  as 
to  compel  belief.  These  infatuated  men, 
whose  brains  were  turned  by  that  dream  of 
a  new  kingdom  of  Christ  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  earth,  which  bewildered  the  great 
body   of  Anabaptists,    having    for    leaders 


bold  in  consequence  of  this  lenity,  the  oantol)  of  Zurich 
in  the  year  1525  suspended  over  thetn  capital  punish* 
ment. 

1    Bee  Jehring'e  Preface  to  his  ilutone  <hr  Menno- 
7i i d')i,  p.  ,'j,  Sto. 


certain  illiterate  and  plebeian  men,  e.g. 
John  Matthsei,  John  Bockold  a  tailor  of 
Leyden,  one  Gerhard,  and  some  others, 
persuaded  not  only  the  common  people  but 
likewise  some  of  the  religious  teachers, 
that  their  blessed  heavenly  Jerusalem  was 
about  to  be  established  at  Munster,  and 
would  thence  be  extended  to  other  places. 
Under  this  pretext  they  deposed  the  ma- 
gistrates, took  command  of  the  city,  and 
ventured  upon  all  the  criminal  and  ridicu- 
lous measures  which  their  perverse  inge- 
nuity could  devise.2  John  Bockold  was 
created  king  and  lawgiver  to  this  celestial 
republic.  But  the  issue  of  the  scene  was 
tragical  and  distressing.  For  after  a  \o\\z 
siege,  tue  city  being  captured  in  1536  by 
its  bishop,  Francis  count  Waldec  who  was 
also  its  temporal  lord,  this  New  Jerusalem 
of  the  Anabaptists  was  destroyed,  and  its 
king  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.3 
From  these  and  other  events  of  a  similar 
character  which  occurred  about  this  time 
in  various  places,4  it  was  but  too  manifest 


2  Boekholdt,  or  Bockelson,  alias  John  of  Leyden, 
who  headed  them  at  Munster,  ran  stark  naked  in  the 
streets,  married  eleven  wives  at  the  same  time  to  show 
his  approbation  of  polygamy,  and  entitled  himself  King 
of  Sion,  all  which  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
pernicious  follies  of  this  mock  monarch. — Mar/. 

3  Corvinus,  Karratio  de  miseruiuli  Monaster.  Am .-- 
bapt.  obsidiune,  first  published,  Wittemb.  1636,  and 
then  elsewhere ;  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  by 
Sagittarius,  Introd.  in  Hist.  Eetks.  torn.  i.  p.  537  and 
S3.") ;   add  Hamelmann's  Uistoria  Renati  Ecangelii  in 

Urbc  Monaster/;,  in  his  Opera  Geneabigico-Historica, 
p.  1203,  &c.  The  elegant  and  accurately  written  Latin 
elegiac  poem  of  Boland,  entitled,  Mot  us  Monasters  am 
Cologne,  1546,  8vo. :  Kersenbroik's  Historia  Belli 
Monasteriensis,  published  by  Gerdes,  Miscelltn.  G ro- 
iling, torn.  ii.  p.  377.  Gerdes  also  treats  (ibid.  torn, 
ii.  p.  403)  of  Bernhard  Rotmann,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  "at  Munster,  a  man  in  other  respects  neither 
of  a  bad  character  nor  unlearned,  who  joined  with 
these  Anabaptists  and  aided  them  in  their  mad  pro- 
jects. [For  the  details  of  this  Anabaptist  occupation 
of  Munster  and  of  the  shocking  scenes  enacted  there, 
the  English  reader  may  consult  Robertson^  History  of 
Charles  V.  book  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  G7,  &c.  or  still  better, 
Ranke's  Hid.  qf  the  Rcjormation,  vol.  iii.  p.  573,  &c 
—  Ii. 

*  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and  sedition  which 
were  exhibited  in  Holland  by  this  odious  tribe,  were 
also  terrible.  They  formed  the  design  of  reducing  the 
city  of  Leyden  to  ashes,  but  were  happily  prevented  and 
severely  punished.  John  of  Leyden,  the  Anabaptist 
king  of  Munster,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  God 
had  made  him  a  present  of  the  cities  of  Amsterdam, 
Deventer,  and  "Wesel,  in  consequence  thereof  he  sent 
bishops  to  these  three  places  to  preach  his  gospel  of 
sedition  and  carnage.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1535,  twelve  Anabaptists,  of  whom  live  were  women, 
assembled  at  midnight  in  a  private  house  at  Amsterdam. 
One  of  them  who  was  a  tailor  by  profession  fell  into  a 
trance,  anil  alter  having  preached  and  prayed  for  the 
space  of  four  hours,  stripped  himself  naked,  threw  his 
clothes  into  the  fire,  and  commanded  all  the  assembly 
to  do  the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  without  the 
least  reluctance.  lie  then  ordered  them  to  follow  him 
through  the  streets  in  this  state  of  nature,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  howling  and  bawling  out,  "  Woe  !  woe  ! 
the  wrath  of  God  !  the  wrath  of  God  !  woe  to  Babylon  I" 
When,  after  being  seized  and  brought  before  the  magi.-.- 
trates.  clothes  were  offered  them  to  cover  their  inde- 
cency, they  refused  them  obstinately  and  cried  aloud, 
'•  We  arc  the  naked  truth  1"     When  they  were  brought 
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whither  the  principles  of  this  school  would 
lead  unstable  and  incautious  men;  and 
hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  magistrates 
were  eager  to  extirpate  the  roots  of  such 
mischief  with  fire  and  sword.1 

8.  When  this  miserable  sect  was  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  partly  from  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  their  hopes  from  the  men  of 
Munfter,  and  partly  from  anxiety  about 
their  personal  safety,  while  they  saw  the 
best  as  well  as  the  worst  among  them  daily 
hurried  away  to  certain  execution,  great 
consolation  and  relief  were  afforded  them 
by  Menno  Simonis  of  Friesland,  who  was 
once  a  popish  priest  and,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, a  debauched  character.  He  first 
covertly  and  secretly  united  with  the  Ana- 
baptists; but  afterwards  in  the  year  153G, 
quitting  the  sacred  office  he  had  hitherto 
held  among  the  papists,  he  openly  espoused 
their  cause.  And  now  in  the  year  1537,  he 
listened  to  the  entreaties  of  several  of  these 
people — whom  he  describes  as  sober,  pious 
persons  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  cri- 
minal transactions  at  Munster,  though 
others  believe  they  had  been  associates  of  the 
Westphalian  rabble,  but  had  become  wiser 
by  the  calamities  of  their  brethren — and 
consented  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  reli 
gious  teacher  among  them.  From  this 
period  to  the  end  of  his  days,  or  for  about 
five-and-twenty  years,  he  travelled  with  his 
wife  and  children  amid  perpetual  sufferings 
and  daily  perils  of  his  life,  over  many  dis- 
tricts of  country — first  in  West  Friesland, 
the  territory  of  Groningen,  and  East  Fries- 
land, and  then  in  Gelderland,  Holland, 
Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the  German 
provinces  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as 
far  as  Livonia;  and  in  this  way  he  gathered 
an  immense  number  of  followers,  so  that  he 
may  justly  be  considered  as  almost  the 
common  father  and  bishop  of  all  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  as  the  founder  of  the  flourish- 
ing sect  which  has  continued  down  to  our 
The   causes  of  this  jrreat  success 


scaffold,  they  sang  and  danced  and  discovered 
all   the  marks  of  enthusiastic  frenzy.      These  tumults 

were  followed  by  a  negate  and  deep-laid  eoMenirecy, 
formed  by  Van  GeeJen  (an  envoy  of  the  nock-Wog  of 

Munetef  who  had  made  a  \  -i y  considerable  number  of 

against  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with 

D    to  w  re-t    the   gOl  CRUMB!    of  that   city  out  of 

their  hand*,     'ibis  Incendiary  marched  bii  fiaoaaiaej 

troop  to  the  town-house   on    tlie   day   appointed,    ilrums 

beating,  and  odours  flying,  and  Axed  there  hi 
quarters,     lie  was  attacked  by  the  burghers,  ai  I  ted 
i         ne  regular  treopa>and  heuaad  by  ewesral  of  the 

burgOO  the  city.     After  Hi)  obstiniiti 

rounded,  with  hie  whole  troop,  who  w< 
to  death  in  the  severest  and  most  dreadful  manner,  to 

ID  i  |'li'     to  the  Other  b  lime  he.  o|   the  Stat,  WOO 

were  i  sorting  commotion*  of  ■  like  nature  in  1'Yi 
Groidngrn,    and    other    provinces    and    >   lies    m    the 
Netherlands    -  Mad. 

1   Brandl  '  ita  in  de  v> 

vol.  i.  beau  U.  p.  i  Ifl, 


may  readily  be  conceived,  if  we  consider 
the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  man  and 
the  condition  of  the  party  at  the  time  he 
joined  them.  Menno  possessed  genius 
though  not  much  cultivated,  as  his  writings 
evince,  and  a  natural  eloquence.  Of  learning 
he  had  just  enough  to  be  esteemed  very 
learned,  and  almost  an  oracle,  by  the  raw 
and  undiscerning  multitude.  Moreover,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  words  and  actions, 
he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mild,  accommo- 
dating, laborious,  patient  of  injuries,  and 
so  ardent  in  his  piety  as  to  exemplify  in  his 
own  life  the  precepts  which  he  gave  to 
others.  A  man  of  such  a  character  would 
readily  obtain  followers  among  any  people ; 
but  among  none  more  readily  than  among 
such  as  the  Anabaptists  then  were,  a  people 
simple,  ignorant  of  all  learning,  accustomed 
to  teachers  who  raved  and  howled  rather 
than  instructed  them,  very  often  deluded 
by  impostors,  worn  out  with  perpetual 
suffering,  and  now  in  constant  peril  of  their 
lives.2 


-  Menno  was  horn,  not  as  many  say  in  14f)G,  but  in 
1505  and  at  Vv'itmarsum,  a  village  near  Bolswert  ir 
Friesland.  After  being  variously  tossed  about  during 
hu  whole  life,  he  died  in  15G1  in  the  duchy  of  Hobtein, 
on  an  estate  situated  not  far  from  Oldesloe,  and  be] 
to  a  nobleman  who  was  touched  with  compassion  for 
the  man  exposed  now  to  continual  plots',  and  who 
received  both  him  and  his  associates  under  his  pro- 
tection and  afforded  hirn  an  asylum.  An  account  of 
Menno  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  Midler,  in  his 
Cimlriii  Lilernta,  torn.  ii.  p.  835,  &c.  See  also  Schyn's 
Historice  Metmonit.  plenior  Deductio  cap.  vi.  p.  11G. 
His  writings,  which  are  nearly  all  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, were  published ;  the  most  complete  edition  is, 
Amsterdam.  1651,  folio.  One  who  is  disgusted  with  a 
style  immoderately  diffuse  and  rambling,  with  frequent 
and  needless  repetitions,  with  great  confusion  in  the 
thoughts  and  matter,  with  pious  but  extremely  languid 
exhortations,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  with  but 
little  satisfaction.  [A  concise  history  of  his  life,  or  rather 
a  development  of  his  religious  views  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, is  found  both  prefixed  to  the  complete  edition  of 
his  works  (Amsterdam,  1G51,  fob),  and  in  the  2d  vol. 
of  Schyn's  Uistorue  MennoiiHir.  pieniar  Deductio,  p. 
118,  &c. — It  contain*,  I.  A  short  ami  lucid  account  low 
and  why  he  forsook  popery.  II.  A  short  and  plain 
Confession  of  l'aith  of  the  Mcnnonitcs  III.  Concise 
instructions  in  questions  and  answers  derived  fiom 
Scripture,  for  those  who  would  join  their  community. 
Menno  was  born  in  1506  at  \\  ilinarsuni  in  Friesland. 
In  his  24afa  year  he  became  a  priest  of  the  Bomiafa 
church  in  the  village  of  Pinningen.  His  rector  had 
some  learning,  and  both  he  and  another  clergyman 
under  him  had  BOOM  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
while  Mi  nno  had  never  read  them,  being  afraid  they 
would  mislead  l.im.  l!ut  the  thought  at  length  oc- 
eurr<  d  to  him  as  he  read  mass,  whether  the  bread  and 
the  wine  could  be  the  r.  al  body  and  blood  of  I 
At  Bret,  he  supposed  this  thought  wac  tion  <  f 

vil,   and    he   often    confessed    it    and    sighed    and 
prayed   over  it,  but  could  not    pat    rid    of  it        With  bit 

Callow-clergymen  be  daily  spent  bis  time  in  pi 
drinking,  and  other  indulgent    -       Ki   length  ' 

ling  the  New  TV  -lament,  and  fi  om  that  b 

I  tb.it  be  bad  hitherto  1 1  an  deeeiw  d  in  eegard  to 

■  u;ie  ,■  alas  h.  q  i  d  bin  to  the  Idea,  that  to 

rd  human  preeci  ipti  u    did  not  dn  p    aft*  r  it 

i  Iptures 

carried  him  farth  rthcr,  and  he  began  to  be 

called  au  i  \   ■  and  i  \>  rybodj   loved 

bias      But    ■ 

• 
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9.  Menno  had  struck  out  a  system  of 
doctrine  which  was  much  milder  and  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fana- 
tical portion  of  the  Anabaptists ;  yet  per- 
haps one  which  was  somewhat  harsher, 
though  better  digested,  than  that  of  the 
wiser  and  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  who 
merely  wished  to  see  the  church  restored 
to  its  long-lost  purity,  but  had  undefined 
conceptions  about  it.  He  therefore  con- 
demned the  expectation  of  a  new  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  set  up  in  the  world 
by  violence  and  the  expulsion  of  magis- 
trates, which  had  been  the  prolific  cause 


he  was  at  first  surprised  to  hear  of  a  repetition  of  bap- 
tism ;  he  went  to  the  Scriptures  and  he  could  find 
nothing  said  there  about  infant  baptism.  He  held  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  with  his  rector,  who  was 
obliged  to  concede  the  same  fact.  Some  ancient  wri- 
ters taught  him  that  children  by  such  baptism  were 
cleansed  from  original  sin ;  but  this  seemed  to  him, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  to  militate  against  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  blood.  After  this  (we  give,  all 
along,  his  own  account)  he  turned  to  Luther;  but  his 
assertion  that  children  must  be  baptized  on  account  of 
their  own  faith  appeared  contrary  to  the  Scriptures. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  to  him  was  the  opinion  of 
Bucer,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  carefully  watched,  and  be 
trained  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord ;  and  also  Bul- 
linger's  referring  it  to  a  covenant  and  appealing  to 
circumcision.  Not  long  after  that,  he  was  made  rector 
of  his  native  village,  Witmarsum,  where  he  preached 
much  indeed  from  the  Scriptures,  but  without  being 
himself  made  better.  In  the  mean  time,  he  glories  in 
having  attained  to  correct  views  of  baptism  and  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  by  frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  With  the 
disturbances  of  Munster  he  was  greatly  troubled ;  ho 
ascribed  them  to  erring  zeal,  and  he  opposed  them  in 
his  sermons  and  exhortations.  Yet  he  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  example  of  the  multitudes  who  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  interests  of  the  party,  that  he  felt 
more  and  more  distress  and  shame  on  account  of  his 
own  state  of  mind;  he  prayed  God  to  aid  him,  his 
whole  state  of  mind  became  changed,  and  he  now 
taught  Christian  piety  much  more  purely  and  effectu- 
ally. And  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Romish  church  induced  him  in  the 
year  153G  utterly  to  renounce  it  as  well  as  his  priestly 
office,  which  he  calls  his  departure  from  Babylon.  The 
next  year,  there  came  to  him  several  godly  Anabaptists 
who  most  importunately  entreated  him,  in  their  own 
name  and  in  that  of  other  devout  men  of  the  same 
faith,  to  become  the  teacher  of  this  dispersed  and  perse- 
cuted company.  He  at  length  consented,  and  he  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  that  he  was  called  to  the  office 
of  teacher  neither  by  the  insurgents  of  Munster  nor  by 
any  other  turbulent  party,  but  by  true  professors  of 
Christ  and  his  word,  who  sought  the  salvation  of  all 
around  them  and  took  up  their  cross.  Thenceforth, 
during  eighteen  years,  amid  many  perils  and  discour- 
agements, poverty  and  want,  and  often  concealed  in 
lurking-places  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  thereby  (says  he)  hath 
God  in  many  cities  and  countries  brought  his  church 
to  such  a  glorious  state,  that  not  only  have  a  multitude 
of  vicious  persons  been  reclaimed,  but  also  the  most 
renowned  doctors  and  the  most  cruel  tyrants  have  been 
made  to  stand  confounded  and  ashamed  before  those 
who  have  suffered  with  him.  To  this,  which  is  Men- 
no's  own  account,  other  writers  add  that  with  unwea- 
ried activity  in  Friesland,  Gelderland,  Holland,  and 
Brabant,  in  Westphalia,  and  generally  in  northern 
Germany,  as  far  as  Livonia,  he  either  planted  and 
strengthened  Anabaptist  churches,  or  reduced  them  to 
order  and  to  unanimity,  until  at  last  In  1561  he  died  at 
Oldesloe  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  Translated  from 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengeschickte  scit  aur  Reformation, 
vol.  v.  p.  444,  447.— Mur. 


of  so  many  seditions  and  crimes ;  he  con- 
demned the  marvellous  restitution  of  the 
church  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  he  condemned  the  licen- 
tiousness of  polygamy  and  divorce;  and 
he  would  not  endure  those  who  believed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  the 
minds  of  many  just  as  he  did  at  the  first 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  mani- 
fested his  presence  by  miracles,  prophecies, 
divine  dreams,  and  visions.  The  common 
Anabaptist  doctrines  in  regard  to  infant 
baptism,  a  coming  thousand  years'  reign  of 
Christ  before  the  end  of  the  world,  the  in- 
admissibility of  magistrates  in  the  Christian 
church,  the  prohibition  of  wars  and  oaths 
by  Christ,  the  inutility  and  the  mischief  of 
human  learning, — these  doctrines  he  re- 
tained indeed,  but  he  so  corrected  and 
improved  them  that  they  appeared  to  come 
nearer  to  accordance  with  the  common 
tenets  of  Protestants.  This  system  of  reli- 
gion was  so  highly  recommended  by  the 
nature  of  the  precepts  themselves,  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  that  it  very  easily 
gained  the  assent  of  most  of  the  Anabap- 
tists. And  thus  the  influence  of  Menno 
caused  the  Anabaptists  of  both  sorts,  after 
excluding  fanatical  persons  and  rejecting 
opinions  pernicious  to  the  state,  to  become 
consolidated  as  it  were  into  one  family  or 
community.1 


1  These  facts  show  how  the  famous  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Mennonites  may  be  readily 
solved.  The  Mennonites  use  every  argument  they  can 
devise  to  prevent  credence  being  given  to  what  is 
taught  in  innumerable  books,  that  the  modern  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists.  See  Schyn's 
Historia  Mennonitar.  cap.  viii.  ix.  xxi.  p.  223,  See. 
Nor  is  the  reason  of  their  zeal  in  this  matter  difficult 
to  ascertain.  This  timid  people,  living  dispersed  among 
their  enemies,  are  afraid  lest  the  malevolent  should 
take  occasion  from  that  relationship  to  renew  those 
laws  against  their  existence  and  their  safety  by  which 
those  ancient  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were  put 
down.  At  least  they  hope  the  severe  odium  which  has 
long  rankled  against  them  will  be  much  diminished, 
provided  they  can  fully  eradicate  from  the  public  mind 
the  belief  that  the  Mennonites  are  the  successors  of  the 
Anabaptists,  or  rather  are  themselves  Anabaptists, 
though  reformed  and  made  wiser  than  their  predeces- 
sors. But  I  must  candidly  own  that  after  carefully 
comparing  what  the  Mennonites  and  their  antagonists 
have  advanced  on  this  subject,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  the  precise  point  in  dispute  between  them 
is.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Mennonites  wish  to  main- 
tain that  Menno,  the  founder  of  the  present  existing 
sect,  was  not  infected  with  those  opinions  by  which 
the  men  of  Munster  and  others  like  them  drew  upon 
themselves  deserved  punishments,  and  consequently 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  establish  a  new  church  of 
Christ  entirely  free  from  all  evil,  nor  command  the 
abolition  of  all  civil  laws  and  magistrates,  nor  impose 
upon  himself  and  others  by  fanatical  dreams,  then  they 
will  find  us  all  ready  to  agree  with  them.  All  this  is 
readily  conceded  by  those  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
tend that  there  most  certainly  was  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Anabaptists. 
Again,  if  the  Mennonites  would  maintain  that  the 
churches  which  have  adopted  the  discipline  of  Menno 
down  to  the  present  time  have  been  studious  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  have  plotted  no  insurrections  or  revo- 
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10.  Menno  must  have  possessed  more 
than  human  power  to  be  able  to  diffuse 
peace  and  good  order  throughout  so  discor- 
dant a  body,  and  bind  together  in  harmo- 
nious bonds  men  actuated  by  very  different 
spirits.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
therefore  a  violent  dispute  arose  among  the 
Anabaptists  [or  Mennonites]  respecting 
excommunication,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
Leonard  Bouwenson  and  Theodore  Philip, 
and  its  effects  have  continued  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  men  just  named  not 
only  maintained  that  all  transgressors,  even 
those  who  seriously  lamented  and  deplored 
their  fall,  ought  to  be  at  once  cast  out  of 
the  church  without  previous  admonition, 
but  also  that  the  excommunicated  were  to 
be  debarred  all  social  intercourse  with  their 
wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  children, 


lutions  among  the  people  who  were  their  fellow-citizens, 
have  always  been  averse  from  slaughter  and  blood,  and 
have  shunned  all  familiarity  with  persons  professing 
to  have  visions  and  to  hold  converse  with  God ;  and 
likewise  have  excluded  from  their  public  discourses, 
and  from  their  confessions  of  faith,  those  [principles 
and  tenets]  which  led  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  pursue 
a  different  course  of  conduct ;  here  also  we  present 
them  the  hand  of  friendship  and  agreement.  And 
finally,  if  they  contend  that  not  all  who  bore  the  name 
of  Anabaptists  prior  to  the  times  of  Menno  were  as 
delirious  and  as  furious  as  Munzer  or  the  faction  at  Mun- 
ster  and  others  were,  that  many  persons  of  this  name 
abstained  from  all  criminal  and  flagitious  deeds  and 
only  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henri- 
cians,  Petrobrussians,  Hussites,  and  Wickliffites,  and 
that  these  upright  and  peaceable  persons  subjected 
themselves  to  the  precepts  and  opinions  of  Menno,  we 
shall  still  make  no  objections. 

liut  (I.)  If  they  would  have  us  believe  that  none  of 
the  Mennonites  are  by  birth  and  blood  descendants  of 
those  people  who  once  overwhelmed  Germany  and 
other  countries  with  so  many  calamities,  or  that  none 
of  the  furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists  became  mem- 
bers of  the  community  which  derives  its  name  from 
Menno,  then  they  may  be  confuted  both  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Menno  himself,  who  proclaims  that  he  had 
convinced  some  of  this  pestiferous  faction,  and  also  by 
many  other  proofs.  The  first  Mennonite  churches  were 
certainly  composed  of  Anabaptists  of  both  the  better 
sort  and  the  worse.  Nor  if  the  Mennonites  should 
admit  this  (which  is  true  beyond  contradiction),  would 
they  expose  themselves  to  more  infamy  than  we  do, 
when  we  admit  that  our  ancestors  were  blind  idolaters  ? 

And  (II.)  We  must  be  equally  at  variance  with  them, 
if  they  deny  that  the  Mennonites  hold  any  portion  at  all 
of  those  opinions  which  once  betrayed  the  turbulent 
ind    edition!  Anabaptists  into  so  many  and  so  enor- 
mous crimes.     For,  not  to  mention  what  has  long  since 
been   remarked  by  others,  that  Menno  himself  styled 
Anabaptists  of  Monster  whom  his  children  at 
t'.ii !  day  execrate  a-i  pest--,  his  brethren,  though  with  the 
qualification  of  erring  ;  l  say,  not  to  mention  this,  it  is 
i   that  the  very  doctrine  concerning  the  nature 
ol'  Christ's  kingdom  or  the  church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  led  tin'  anci<  at  Anabapti  ts  step  by  step  to 
ie  furious  and  open  rebels,  Is  not  yet  wholly 
■  ited  from  Hi  ■  minds  of  the  m  id  r  i  M  mnonltes, 
although  it  has  gradually  become  weakened,  aod  in  the 
more  moderate  has  ceased  to  vegetate  or  at  lea  I  hs 
lu-t    LtS  power  to  do  harm.     I  will    not  lure   inquire 
whether  even  the  more  peso  ful  community  of  Bffenno 
i  ;it  any  time  bei  a  agitated  with  violent  oommo- 
tions,  nor  am  I  diss  >•■  l  i"  cry  Into  what  may  be  now 
taking  place  among  it-  minor  sects  and 
that  the  lai  especially  tho f  North  Holland, 

shim  the  men  who  arc  actuated  l>y  a  fanatical  spirit,'  is 

sufficiently  evinced  bj  the  frcl  thai  tiny  most  carefully 
exclude  all  Quakers  from  their  communion. 


and  other  relatives.  They  likewise  required 
obedience  to  a  very  austere  and  difficult 
system  of  morals.  But  many  of  the  Ana- 
baptists looked  upon  this  as  going  too  far. 
And  hence  very  soon  the  Anabaptists  be- 
came split  into  two  sects — the  one  more 
lenient  towards  transgressors,  the  other 
more  severe;  the  one  requiring  a  sordid 
style  of  living  and  very  austere  morals,  the 
other  conceding  something  to  human  nature 
and  to  the  elegances  of  life.  Menno  laboured 
indeed  to  restore  harmony  to  his  commu- 
nity, but  discovering  no  possible  way  to 
effect  it,  he  fluctuated  as  it  were  during  his 
whole  life  between  those  two  sects.  For  at 
one  time  he  seemed  to  favour  the  severer 
party,  and  at  another  the  more  lax  bre- 
thren. And  this  inconstancy  in  one  of  so 
high  authority  tended  to  increase  not  a  little 
the  disquietude  and  commotion  among 
them. l 

11.  These  two  large  sects  of  Anabaptists 
[or  Mennonites]  are  distinguished  by  the 
appellations  of  the  Fine  and  the  Coarse 
(die  Feinen  und  die  Groben — Subfiles  et 
Crassi)  i.e.  the  More  Rigid  and  the  More 
Lax.2  Those  called  the  Fine  hold  and 
observe  more  strictly  than  the  others  both 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  the  morals  and 
discipline  of  the  Anabaptists;  the  Coarse 
depart  farther  from  the  original  opinions, 
morals,  and  discipline  of  the  sect,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  to  those  of  the  Protestants. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Coarse  or  lax 
Mennonites  at  first  were  inhabitants  of  a 
region  in  the  North  of  Holland  called 
Waterland,  and  hence  this  whole  sect  ob- 
tained   the  name   of  Waterlanders.3      A 

1  See  the  history  of  the  contests  and  controversies 
among  the  Mennonites  previous  to  the  year  1G15,  com- 
posed by  some  Mennonite  writer  and  translated  from 
Dutch  into  German  by  Jehring,  and  published,  Jena, 
1720,  4to;  also  Rues,  Nachrichten  con  dan  Z 
der  Mennoniten,  Jena,  1743,  8vo. 

8  The  terms  Coarse  and  Fine  arc  a  literal  translation 
of  groben  and  ft  men,  which  are  the  German  denomi- 
nations used  to  distinguish  these  two  sects. — The  same 
terms  have  been  introduced  among  the  Protestants  in 
Holland  ;  the  Fine  denoting  a  set  of  people  whose  extra- 
ordinary and  sometimes  fanatical  devotion  resembles 
that  of  the  English  BdethodUts;  while  the  Coarse  is 
applied  to  the  generality  of  Christians  who  make  no 
extraordinary  pretension-,  to  uncommon  degr 
sanctity  and  devotion. — Mad. 

3  See  Spanheim,  Elenchiu  Controvert.  77 
torn.  iii.  p.  772.     This  sect  are  also  called  Johi 
from  John  de  Ivies  [Hans  de  Rys],  who  in  various  ways 
was  serviceable  to  them,  and  in  particular  with  I 
of  Lubbert  Gerard  in   1580,  composed  a  conl'      ion  of 
faith.    This  confession,  which  exceeds  all  the  others 
of  the  Mennonite-,  Ui  simplicity  and  soundn 
often  published,  and  reoentlj  i>  Bchyn,  inhla  H 
■  nit arum,  cap.  \ii.  p.  178.     it  was  explain 

commentary    in    1686,    by    Peb  r    Joannls,    a 
Netherlander  and  minister  among   tl  nd  rs 

Yet  tin-  oelebrat  I  co  I  '     he  only  the 

a  of  that  church  over  which  Its  author 

1.  and    not  the   g<  in  r  .1    Oil  lander 

church.     Bee  Rui   ,  Nacfu  ,      '■  '■'•     [For  Rues 

thai  he  ha  I  nl  accordln  \  to  which 

an  old  mini 
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majority  of  the  severer  sect  were  inhabi- 
tants of  Flanders,  and  hence  their  whole 
sect  received  the  name  of  Flemings  or 
Flandrians.  Among  these  Flandrians  there 
soon  after  arose  new  broils  and  contentions, 
not  indeed  respecting  doctrines,  but  re- 
specting the  offences  for  which  men  should 
be  excommunicated,  and  other  minor  mat- 
ters. And  hence  again  arose  the  two  sects 
of  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders,  disagreeing 
in  morals  and  discipline,  and  receiving 
their  appellations  from  the  majority  of  their 
respective  partisans.  To  these  were  added 
a  third  sect  of  Germans,  for  many  [followers 
of  Menno]  had  removed  from  Germany  and 
settled  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Flandrians,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  the  Germans,  gradually 
came  over  to  the  moderate  sect  of  Water- 
landers  and  became  reconciled  to  them. 
Such  of  the  more  rigid  as  would  not  follow 
this  example  are  at  this  day  denominated 
the  old  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  but  they 
are  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  more 
moderate  [or  the  Waterlanders]. 

12.  As  soon  as  fanatical  delirium  subsided 
among  the  Mennonites,  all  their  sects  how- 
ever diverse  in  many  respects  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  to  be 
derived  solely  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  to  make  this  the  more  manifest,  they 
caused  their  confessions  of  faith,  or  papers 
containing  a  summary  of  their  views  of 
God  and  the  right  mode  of  worshipping 
him,  to  be  drawn  up  almost  the  very 
words  of  the  divine  books.  The  first  of 
these  Confessions,  both  in  the  order  of  time 
and  in  rank,  is  that  which  the  Waterlanders 
exhibit.  This  was  followed  by  others,  some 
of  them  common  ones  presented  to  the 
magistrates,  and  others  peculiar  to  certain 
parties.1     But  there  is  ground  for  inquiry 


notaries  and  witnesses,  that  the  V.'aterland  churches 
had  never  bound  themselves  by  any  particular  confes- 
sion of  their  faith,  but  that  Ilys  drew  up  this  confession 
for  some  English  Baptists  who  retired  to  Holland,  and 
who  would  not  unite  themselves  with  the  "Waterlanders 
until  they  had  ascertained  what  their  doctrinal  views 
were.  Rys  however  solemnly  declared  that  this  confes- 
sion should  not  afterwards  be  binding  on  any  one.  !  sit 
should  be  regarded  as  a  more  private  writing  which  had 
reference  only  to  the  time  then  present. —  SrliL 

.'  hyn  treats  expressly  of  these  confessions  in  his 
Hidorice  Mennonitar.  plenior  Dediteth  cap.  iv.  p.  78. 
And  he  concludes  by  saying  (p.  i  \h)\  ••  It  hence  appears 
that  tl  nites,  from  the  time  of  Menno,  have 

been  as  well  agreed  In  regard  to  the  principal  and  fun- 

■r  sect  of  Chris- 
tians."   But  if  perchance  the  good  man  should  bring  us 
to  believe  so,  he  would  still  find  it  very  difficult  to 
ide  many  of  lii.s  brethren  of  it,  who  have  not  yet 
!    to   contend    vv.'.-mly,   and    who   think    that  the 
which  he  r  nt  to  religion  and 

piety  are  of  vast  moment.  And  indeed  how  could  any 
of  the  Mennonites  before  this  century  believe  what  he 
t,  while  the  parties  among  then  contended  about 
matters  which  be  treats  with  contempt,  as  if  their 
eternal  salvation  hung  suspended  on  them  ? 


whether  these  formulas  contain  all  that  the 
Mennonites  believe  true,  or  whether  they 
omit  some  things  which  are  important  for 
understanding  the  internal  state  of  the  sect. 
It  will  be  seen  indeed  by  every  reader  who 
bestows  on  them  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
attention,  that  the  doctrines  which  seem 
prejudicial  to  society,  particularly  these 
respecting  magistrates  and  oaths,  are  most 
cautiously  guarded  and  embellished,  lest 
they  should  appear  alarming.  Moreover, 
the  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive 
that  these  points  are  not  placed  in  their 
proper  attitude,  but  appear  artificially  ex- 
pressed. All  this  will  be  made  clear  from 
what  follows. 

13.  The  old  Anabaptists,  because  they 
believed  they  had  the  Holy  Spirit  for  fcheir 
guide  and  teacher,  did  not  so  much  as  think 
of  drawing  up  a  system  of  religious   doc- 
trines, and  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  their 
people  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion. 
And  hence  they  disagreed  exceedingly  on 
points  of  the  greatest  importance;  for  in- 
stance, respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour, 
which  some  professed  and  others  denied, 
and  respecting  polygamy  and  divorce.     A 
little  more  attention  was  given  to  this  mat- 
ter by  Menno  and  his  disciples.     Yet  there 
was,  even  subsequently  to  his  time,  vast 
license   of    opinion    on    religious    subjects 
among  the  Mennonites,  and  especially  among 
those  called  the  Fine  or  the  More  Rigid. 
And  this   single   fact  would   be   sufficient 
proof,  if  other  arguments  were  not  at  hand, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  esteemed  it  the 
smallest  part  of  their  duty  to  guard  their 
people  against  embracing  corrupt  doctrines ; 
and  that  they  considered  the  very  soul  of 
religion  to  consist  in  holiness  of  fife  and 
conduct.     At  length  necessity  induced  first 
the  Waterlanders  and  afterwards  the  otl:.  rs 
to  set  forth  publicly  a  summary  of  their 
faith,  digested  under  certain  heads  ;  for  that 
rashness  of  questioning  and  disputing   on 
sacred  subjects,  which  had  long  been  tole- 
rated had  drawn  upon  the  community  very 
great  odium,  and  seemed  to  threaten   to 
bring  on  it  banishment  if  not  something 
worse.      Yet   the   Mennonite   Confessions 
appear   to  be  rather  shields  provided  for 
blunting  the  points  of  their  enemies'  argu- 
ments, than  established  rules  of  faith  from 
which   no   one  may  deviate.      For   if   we 
except,   a  portion   of  the  modern  Water- 
landers, it  was  never  decreed  among  them, 
as  it  is  among  other  sects  of  Christians,  that 
no  one  must  venture  to  believe  or  to  teach 
otherwise  than  is  laid  down  in  the  public 
formulas.     It  was  an  established  principle 
with   them  all  from  the  beginning  (as  is 
evinced  by  the  general  character  and  spirit 
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of  the  sect),  that  religion  is  comprised  in 
piety,  and  that  the  holiness  of  its  members 
is  the  surest  index  of  a  true  church. 

14.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the 
Mennonite  religion  from  their  confessions 
of  faith  which  are  in  everybody's  hands,  in 
most  things  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Reformed,  but  it  departs  more  widely 
from  that  of  the  Lutherans.  For  they  attri- 
bute to  what  are  called  the  sacraments  no 
other  virtue  than  that  of  being  signs  and  em- 
blems, and  they  have  a  system  of  discipline 
not  much  different  from  that  of  the  Presby- 
terians. The  doctrines  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  Christian  sects 
are  reducible  to  three  heads.  Some  of  these 
doctrines  are  common  to  all  the  sects  of 
Mennonites;  others  are  received  only  in 
certain  of  the  larger  associations  (and  these 
are  the  doctrines  which  rendered  Menno 
himself  not  perfectly  acceptable  to  all)  ;  and 
lastly,  others  exist  only  in  the  minor  and 
more  obscure  associations.  These  last  rise 
and  sink  by  turns  with  the  sects  which 
embrace  them,  and  therefore  deserve  not  a 
more  particular  notice. 

15.  All  the  opinions  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  body  are  founded  on  this  one 
principle  as  their  basis,  namely,  that  the 
kingdom  which  Christ  has  established  on 
the  earth,  or  the  church,  is  a  visible  society 
or  company  in  which  is  no  place  for  any 
but  holy  and  pious  persons,  and  which 
therefore  has  none  of  those  institutions  and 
provisions  which  human  sagacity  has  de- 
vised on  account  of  the  ungodly.  This 
principle  was  frankly  avowed  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mennonites;  but  the  moderns 
in  their  confessions  either  cover  it  up  under 
words  of  dubious  import,  or  appear  to 
reject  it;  yet  they  cannot  actually  reject 
it,  unless  they  would  be  inconsistent  and 
would  deprive  their  doctrines  of  their 
natural  basis.1  But  in  regard  to  the  most 
modern  Mennonites,  as  they  have  departed 
in  very  many  things  from  the  views  and  the 
institutions  of  their  fathers,  so  they  have 


1  This  appear .  from  their  confessions,  and  even  from 
-i  ire  ii  the  ■  ire  to  prevent  the 

i  tea  from  entering  the  reader'!  mind.     For  In 
rat  ■peak  in  lofty  terms  of  the  dignit; 
the  utility,  end  th  ■  divine  origin  of  civil  magis- 
and  I  am  entirely  willing  they  should  be  bu 

iording  to  their  i  eal  Bui 

ne  to  tii"  r< a  one  why  they 
•..  mid  In  their  oommmi 

Incautiously  bat  I     In  their  hearts.     In  the 

;j7th  article  of  the  Waterland  C<  nl 
•    I'lii-i  political   |  a  hath  n 

n  it  ml  kingdom,  the  church  of  thi 
iv  m   n  >y  ir  th  ha  added  it  to  the  orhoes  In  his 
church."    The  Mennonitea  believe,  therefore,  that  the 

!,  nt  church  is  a  republic  whieh  is  fn 
.•ill  evila  and  from  reatralnta  upon  (he  wicked.     lint 
why,  I  ask,  did  they  not  frankly  avow  this  i.i.t  while 
explaining  their  viewa  of  the'/chnr,ch,  and  n<  I 
ambiguity  and  oonoealmatri  ? 


nearly  altogether  abandoned  this  principle 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
church.  And  in  this  matter  sad  experience 
rather  than  either  reason  or  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures has  taught  them  wisdom.  They 
therefore  admit,  first,  that  there  is  an  invi- 
sible church  of  Christ  or  one  not  open  to 
human  view,  which  extends  through  all 
Christian  sects.  And  in  the  next  place, 
they  do  not  place  the  mark  of  a  true  church, 
as  they  once  did,  in  the  holiness  of  all  its 
members ;  for  they  admit  that  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  consists  of  both  good  and 
bad  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  declare 
that  the  marks  of  a  true  church  are  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  in 
professing  and  maintaining  that  truth. 

16.  Nevertheless,  from  that  doctrine  of 
the  old  Anabaptists  respecting  the  church 
flow  the  principal  opinions  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  other  Christians. 
This  doctrine  requires,  I.  That  they  should 
receive  none  into  their  church  by  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  unless  they  are 
adults  and  have  the  full  use  of  their  rea- 
son ;  because  it  is  uncertain  with  regard 
to  infants  whether  they  will  become  pious 
or  irreligious,  neither  can  they  pledge  their 
faith  to  the  church  to  lead  a  holy  life.  It 
requires,  II.  that  they  should  not  admit  of 
magistrates,  nor  suffer  any  of  their  mem- 
bers to  perform  the  functions  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  because,  where  there  are  no  bad 
men,  there  can  be  no  need  of  magistrates. 
It  requires,  III.  that  they  should  deny  the 
justice  of  repelling  force  by  force,  or  of 
waging  war;  because,  as  those  who  are 
perfectly  holy  cannot  be  provoked  by  inju- 
ries nor  commit  them,  so  they  have  no 
need  of  the  support  of  arms  in  order  to 
their  safety.  It  requires,  IV.  that  they 
should  have  strong  aversion  to  all  penalties 
and  punishments,  and  especially  to  capital 
punishments  ;  because  punishments  are 
aimed  against  the  wickedness  and  the 
crimes  of  men,  but  the  church  of  Christ  is 
free  from  all  crimes  and  wickedness.  It 
forbids,  V.  the  calling  of  God  to  witness 
any  transaction*  or  the  confhming  any- 
thing by  an  oath  ;  because  minds  that  are 
actuated  solely  by  Che  love  of  what  is  good 
and    right,    never    violate   their    faith 

the  truth.     From  this   doctrine 
follows  likewise,  VI.  the  severe  and   rigid 
discipline   of  the   old    Anabaptists  which 
produced    so    many    commol 
them.8 


■  This  derivation  of  the  knabaptlal 
tingle  principle,  although  it  ap]  peeially 
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CENTURY  XVI. 


[Sect.  hi.  Part  ii. 


17.  The  Mennonites  have  a  system  of 
morals  (or  at  least  once  had — whether  they 
still  retain  it  is  uncertain)  coinciding  with 
that  fundamental  doctrine  which  was  the 
source  of  their  other  peculiarities,  that  is, 
one  which  is  austere  and  rigid.  For  those 
who  believe  that  sanctity  of  life  is  the  only 
indication  of  a  true  church,  must  be  espe- 
cially careful  lest  any  appearance  of  sinful 
conduct  should  stain  the  lives  of  their 
people.  Hence  they  all  once  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  established  a  new  law  for 
human  conduct,  far  more  perfect  than  the 
old  law  of  Moses  and  the  ancient  prophets; 
and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  in  their 
churches  whom  they  perceived  swerving 
from  the  extreme  of  gravity  and  simplicity 
in  their  attitudes,  looks,  clothing,  and  style 
of  living,  or  whose  desires  extended  beyond 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  or  who  imitated 
the  customs  of  the  world,  or  showed  any 
regard  for  the  elegances  of  fashionable  life. 
But  this  ancient  austerity  became  in  a  great 
measure  extinct  in  the  larger  associations, 
particularly  among  the  Waterlanders  and 
the  Germans,  after  they  had  acquired 
wealth  by  their  merchandise  and  other 
occupations ;  so  that  at  this  day  the  Meii- 
nonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors 
with  as  much  matter  for  censure  and 
admonition  as  the  other  Christian  commu- 
nities do  theirs.1  Some  of  the  smaller 
associations  however  and  likewise  the 
people  who  live  remote  from  cities,  copy 
more  closely  and  successfully  the  manners, 


caily  true  is  another  question.  Neither  Menno  nor  the 
first  Anabaptists  .nad  such  disciplined  intellects  as  to 
be  able  thus  systematically  to  link  together  their 
thoughts.  Their  tenets  had  been  advanced  long  before 
the  Reformation,  by  the  Cathari,  the  Albigenses,  and 
the  Waldenses,  as  also  by  the  Hussites.  This  can  be 
shown  by  unquestionable  documents,  from  the  records 
of  the  Inquisition  and  from  Confessions  ;  and  Mosheim 
himself  maintains  the  fact  in  sec.  2  of  this  chapter. 
Those  sects  were  indeed  oppressed  but  not  exterminated. 
Adherents  to  their  tenets  were  dispersed  everywhere 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia;  and 
they  were  emboldened  by  the  Reformation  to  stand  forth 
openly,  to  form  a  closer  union  among  themselves,  and 
to  make  proselytes  to  their  tenets.  From  them  sprang 
the  Anabaptists,  whose  teachers  were  men  for  the 
most  part  without  learning,  who  understood  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  the  letter,  and  applied  the  words  of 
the  Bible  without  philosophical  deductions,  according 
to  their  perverse  mode  of  interpretation,  to  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines  concerning  the  church,  anabaptism,  wars, 
capital  punishments,  oaths,  8:c.  Even  their  doctrine 
concerning  magistrates  they  derived  from  Luke  xxii. 
25,  and  1  Corinth,  vi.  1,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  magistrates  may  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  doctrine  respecting  them. 
—  Scld. 

1  It  is  certain  that  the  Mennonites  in  Holland  at  this 
day  arc,  in  their  tables,  their  equipages,  and  their  coun- 
try seats,  the  most  luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  Mennonites  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  are  very  numerous  and  extremely  opulent. 

Mad.  [This  was  written  about  the  year  1 76 1,  and  at 
the  Hague,  where  Dr.  Maclaine  spent  nearly  his  whole 
life.  It  is  therefore  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness 
residing  on  the  spot Mur. 


the  abstinence,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
fathers. 

18.  The  opinions  and  practices  which 
divide  the  principal  associations  of  Men- 
nonites, if  we  admit  those  of  less  impor- 
tance, are  chiefly  the  following: — I.  Menno 
denied  that  Christ  received  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  that  human  body  which  he  assumed ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  supposed  it  was  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing  in  the  womb  of  the 
immaculate  Virgin,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.2  This  opinion  the  Fine  Ana- 
baptists or  the  old  Flemings  still  hold 
tenaciously,  but  all  the  other  associations 
have   long  since  given  it  up.3      II.   The 


2  Thus  the  opinion  of  Menno  is  stated  by  Schyn, 
Hidoriee  Mennonit.  plenior  Dedicctio  p.  164,  1G5,  but 
others  report  it  differently.  After  considering  some 
passages  in  Menno's  writings,  in  which  he  treats  ex- 
pressly on  this  subject,  I  think  it  most  probable  that 
he  was  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it  was 
solely  in  this  sense  that  he  ascribed  to  Christ  a  divine 
and  celestial  body.  For  whatever  comes  immediately 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  fitly  called  celestial  and 
divine.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  Menno  appears  not  to 
have  been  so  certain  of  this  opinion,  as  never  to  have 
thought  of  exchanging  it  for  a  better.  For  he  expresses 
himself  here  and  there  ambiguously  and  inconsistently ; 
from  which  I  conclude  that  he  gave  up  the  common 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  human  body, 
but  was  in  doubt  which  cf  the  various  opinions  that 
occurred  to  his  thoughts  to  adopt  in  the  place  of  it. 
See  Fueslin's  Centuria  i.  Epist.  Reformat,  p.  383,  &c. 
Menno  is  commonly  represented  as  the  author  of  this 
doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's  body,  which 
his  more  rigid  disciples  still  retain.  But  it  appears  to 
have  been  older  than  Menno,  and  to  have  been  only 
adopted  by  him  together  with  other  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists.  For  Boland  ( Motus  Monasteriemis,  lib. 
x.  v.  49,  &c.)  expressly  testifies  of  many  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Munster  (who  certainly  received  no  in- 
structions from  Menno),  that  they  held  this  opinion 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ : 

Esse  (Christum)  Dcum  statuunt  alii,   sed  corpore 
camera 

Humanam  sumpto  sustinuisse  negant : 
At  Diam  mentem  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis 

Per  Marice  corpus  Virginia  isse  ferunt. 

[It  is  very  probable  that  this  doctrine  was  propa- 
gated from  the  Manichecans  of  the  middle  ages  to 
the  Anabaptists.  For  thus  Moneta  at  least  says, 
in  his  Sumina,  ado.  Catharos  ct  Waldenses,  lib.  iii.  c. 
iii.  :  "Dicunt  (Cathari)  quod  corpus  spirituale  r.ccepit 
(Christus),  operatione  Suiritus  Sancti*  ex  alia  materia 
fabricatum."—  Schl.  [And  is  it  not  probable  likewise 
that  most  if  not  all  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  old 
Anabaptists  cf  Germany  originated  from  the  influence 
of  that  Manichseaa  leaven,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Paulicians,  and 
which  spread  far,  and  produced  from  that  time  onward 
various  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  sects,  down  even  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation?  See  the  history  of  the 
Paulicians,  in  cent.  ix.  part  ii.  chap.  v.  and  the  chapters 
on  Heresies  in  the  subsequent  centuries. — Mur. 

3  I  perceive  that  many  represent  the  Waterlanders  in 
particular  as  acceding  to  this  doctrine  of  Menno  respect- 
ing Christ's  body.  See  Histoiredes  /fnabaptistes.  p.  223; 
Ceremonies  et  Coutumrs  de  tous  les  Peuples  du  hi 
tome  iv.  p.  200.  But  tl«a  Confession  of  the  Water- 
landers  or  that  of  John  de  Ries  will  itself  confute  this 
error.  Add  Schyn's  Histories  Mennonitar.  plenior 
D/'ductio,  p.  1G5.  [Rues  (p.  1G)  attributes  this  doctrine 
solely  to  the  old  Flemings ;  yet  he  states  as  their  opinion 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  God  first 
created  out  of  nothing,  received  its  support  and  growth 
from  the  blood  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  same 
time,  they  explicitly  guarded  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  partaking  in  the  error  of  the  Valentinians, 
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more  rigid  Mennonites  after  the  example 
of  their  ancestors  regard  as  disciplinable 
offences,  not  only  those  wicked  actions 
which  are  manifest  violations  of  the  law  of 
God,  but  likewise  the  slightest  indications 
either  of  a  latent  inclination  to  sensuality, 
or  of  a  mind  disposed  to  levity  and  inclined 
to  follow  the  customs  of  the  world ;  as,  for 
example,  ornaments  for  the  head,  elegant 
clothing,  rich  and  unnecessary  furniture, 
and  the  like;  and  they  think  that  all  trans- 
gressors should  be  excommunicated  forth- 
with and  without  a  previous  admonition,  and 
that  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  But  the  other 
Mennonites  hold  that  none  but  contemners 
of  the  divine  law  deserve  excommunication, 
and  they  only  when  they  pertinaciously 
disregard  the  admonitions  of  the  church. 
III.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites  hold  that 
excommunicated  persons  are  to  be  shunned 
as  if  they  were  pests,  and  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  social  intercourse.  Hence  the 
ties  of  kindred  must  be  severed,  and  the 
voice  of  nature  must  be  unheeded.  Be- 
tween parents  and  their  children,  husbands 
and  their  wives,  there  must  be  no  kind 
looks,  no  conversation,  no  manifestation  of 
affection,  and  no  kind  offices,  when  the 
church  has  once  pronounced  them  unworthy 
of  her  communion.  But  the  more  moderate 
think  that  the  sanctity  and  the  honour  of 
the  church  are  sufficiently  consulted,  if  all 
particular  intimacy  with  the  excommuni- 
cated is  avoided.  IV.  The  old  Flemings 
maintain  that  the  example  of  Christ,  which 
has  in  this  instance  the  force  of  a  law, 
requires  his  disciples  to  wash  the  feet  of 
their  guests  in  token  of  their  love  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  they  have  been  called  Po- 
doniptaj  [Feet-washers].  But  others  deny 
that  this  rite  was  enjoined  by  Christ. 

19.  Literature  and  whatever  comes  under 
the  name  of  learning,  but  especially  philo- 
sophy, were  formerly  believed  by  this  whole 
to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the 
church   of  Christ  and  to  the  progress   of 
ion   and  piety.      Hence,  although  the 
<-ould  boast  of  a  number  of  write]     in 
thifl  century,  yet  not  one  of  them   affords 
pleasure  to  the  reader  either  by  bis 
unity  or  his    learning.      The  more  rigid 
Mennonites  retain  this  sentiment  of  their 

Iton  ©Ten  to  our  times  ;  and  therefore, 
despising  the  cultivation  of  their  mind-, 
they  devote  themselves  to  hand  labour,  the 


liy  thlt  doctrine,    tfenno  embraced  this  dbettiaet  as 
!-■>  maintains,  becan  ■  ■„■,  Ive 

how  the  hiimrui  natur 

if  it  be  admitted  thai  II  descend  >i  from  Mary.     But 
ciples  appeal  fbr  pro  I  to  1  Corinth,  zr.  47.  and 
John  vi.  6\.—  Scht. 


mechanic  arts,  and  traffic.  But  the  Water- 
landers  are  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  others  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other 
respects.  For  they  permit  several  of  their 
members  to  prosecute  at  the  universities 
the  study  of  languages,  history,  antiquities, 
and  especially  the  medical  art,  the  utility 
of  which  they  are  unable  to  deny.  And 
hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  their  ministers 
at  the  present  day  bear  the  title  of  Doctors 
of  Physic.  In  our  age,  these  milder  and 
more  discreet  Anabaptists  pursue  also  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  they  regard  it  as 
very  useful  to  mankind.  Hence,  among 
their  teachers,  there  are  not  a  fen  who 
have  the  title  of  Masters  of  Arts.  Indeed 
it  is  only  a  few  years  since  they  established 
a  college  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  a  man 
of  erudition  sustains  the  office  of  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  Yet  they  still  persevere 
in  the  opinion  that  theology  must  be  kept 
pure  and  uncontaminated  with  philosophy, 
and  must  never  be  modified  by  its  precepts. 
Even  the  more  rigid  Flemings  also  in  our 
times  are  gradually  laying  aside  their  ancient 
hatred  of  literature  and  science,  and  per- 
mitting their  members  to  study  languages, 
history,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

20.  That  ignorance  which  the  ancient 
Anabaptists  reckoned  among  the  means  of 
their    felicity,    contributed    much,   indeed 
very  much,  to  generate  sects  among  them ; 
in  which  they  abounded  from  the  first,  much 
more  than  any  other  religious  community. 
This  will  be  readily  conceded  by  any  one 
who  looks  into  the  causes  and  grounds  of  their 
dissensions.     For  their  vehement  contests 
were  for  the  most  part  not  so  much  respect- 
ing the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  religion, 
as  respecting  what  is  to  be  esteemed  "law- 
ful, proper,  pious,  right,  and  commendable ; 
and  what,    on  the  contrary,   is  to   br 
counted    criminal    and    faulty.      Be< 
they  maintained  that  sanctity  of  life  and 
purity  of  manners  were  the  only  sign  of  a 
true  church  ;  yet  what  was  holy  and  relig  - 
OU3  and  what  not  so,  they  did  not  deter- 
mine by  reason   and  judgment   nor  by  a 
correct   interpretation  of  the  divine  law 
(because   they  had  no  men  who  po^s^ 
solid   knowledge  on  moral  subjects),   but 
rather  by  their  feelings  and  imaginations. 
Now,  as  this  mode  of  discriminating 
from  evil  is  ever  fluctuating  and  various. 
according  to  the  different  capacities  a    I 
temperaments  of  men,  it  was  unavoidable 
thai  different  opinions  should  aria    am 
them;  and  diversity  of  sentiment  nowhi  re 

■  dnlyproduces  permanent  schi 
than  among  a  people  who  are  ignorant 
ire  \y  rtinacious. 

21.  The   Mennonites    first    obtained   a 
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quiet  and  stable  residence  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Belgium,  by  the  favour  of 
William  prince  of  Orange,  the  immortal 
vindicator  of  Batavian  liberty,  whom  they 
had  aided  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  year  1572,  when  he  was  destitute  of  the 
resources  necessary  for  his  vast  undertak- 
ings.1 Yet  the  benefits  of  this  indulgence 
reached  by  slow  degrees  to  all  who  resided 
in  Holland.  For  opposition  was  made  to 
the  will  of  the  prince  both  by  the  magis- 
trates and  by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by 
those  of  Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  who  re- 
membered the  seditions  raised  by  the  Ana- 
baptists only  a  short  time  previously.2  These 
impediments  [to  their  peace]  were  in  a  great 
measure  removed  in  this  century,  partly  by 
the  perseverance  and  authority  of  William 
and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  Mennonites  themselves ; 
for  they  showed  great  proofs  of  their  loy- 
alty to  the  state,  and  became  daily  more 
cautious  not  to  afford  anv  ground  to  their 
adversaries  for  entertaining  suspicions  of 
them.  Yet  full  and  complete  peace  was 
first  given  to  them  in  the  following  century, 
a.d.  1626,  after  they  had  again  purged 
themselves  from  those  crimes  and  pernici- 
ous errors  which  were  charged  upon  them, 
bv  the  presentation  of  a  confession  of  their 
faith.3 

22.  Those  among  the  English  who  reject 
the  baptism  of  infants  are  not  called  Ana- 
baptists, but  only  Baptists.  It  is  probable 
that  these  Baptists  originated  from  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  all 
once  held  the  same  sentiments  with  the 
Mennonites.  But  they  are  now  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  the  one  called  that 
of  the  General  Baptists  or  Remonstrants, 
because  they  believe  that  God  has  excluded 
no  man  from  salvation  bv  any  sovereign 


1  Brandt's  Historie  de  Reformatio  in  de  Kedderlnnde, 
vol.  i.  book  x.  p.  525,  52(3;  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de 
i  Peuptes  da  Monde,  tome  iv.  p.  201.  [General 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  (in  German),  vol. 
iii.  p.  317,  Sec.  WageiUBr,  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  relates  the  matter  thus.  At  Middleburg,  because 
the  Anabaptists  would  not  take  the  citizen's  oath,  it 
was  resolved  to  exclude  them  from  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  or  at  least  not  to  admit  them  fully  to  the 
rank  of  citizens.  But  the  prince  opposed  it,  and  main- 
tained very  rationally  that  an  Anabaptist's  affirmation 
ought  to  be  held  equivalent  to  an  oath ;  and  that  in  this 
case  no  farther  coercion  could  be  used  with  them, 
unless  we  would  justify  the  Catholics  in  compelling  the 
Reformed  by  force  to  adopt  a  mode  of  worship  from 
which  their  consciences  revolted.  And  afterwards, 
when  the  city  council  demanded  of  them  to  mount 
guard  and  threatened  to  close  their  shops  if  they  refused, 
the  prince  commanded  the  city  council  peremptorily 
to  trouble  the  Anabaptists  no  more,  for  declining  oaths 
and  the  bearing  of  arms.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
1578.—  Sehl. 

■  Brandt,  ubi  supra,  book  xi.  p.  S  i  7,  &c. 

:  19   6X6,  b.  xiv.  p.  780,  b.  xvi.  p.  811. 

3  Schyn's  Historic  Mennonitar.  plcitbr Deducth,  cap. 
iv.  p.  7!>,  kc. 


decree ;  the  other  are  called  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  because  they  agree 
very  nearly  with  the  Calvinists  or  Presby- 
terians in  their  religious  sentiments.4  This 
latter  sect  reside  chiefly  at  London  and  ki 
the  adjacent  towns  and  villages;  and  they 
recede  so  far  from  the  opinions  of  their 
progenitors,  that  they  have  almost  nothing 
in  common  with  the  other  Anabaptists,  ex- 
cept that  they  baptize  only  adults,  and 
immerse  totally  in  the  water  whenever  they 
administer  the  ordinance.  Hence  if  the 
government  requires  it,  they  allow  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion  to  take  an  oath,  to  bear 
arms,  and  to  fill  public  civil  offices.  Their 
churches  are  organized  after  the  Presbyte- 
rian [or  more  strictly,  the  Independent] 
plan,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  men 
of  learning  and  literature.5  It  appears 
from  the  confession  of  these  Baptists  pub- 
lished in  1643,  that  they  then  held  the 
same  sentiments  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day.6 

23.  The  General  Baptists,  or  as  some  call 
them  the  An tipoedobaptists  who  are  dispersed 
in  great  numbers  over  many  provinces  of 
England,  consist  of  illiterate  persons  of  low 
condition,  for  like  the  ancient  Mennonites 
they  despise  learning.  Their  religion  is 
very  general  and  indefinite,  so  that  they 
tolerate  persons  of  all  sects,  even  Arians 
and  Socinians,  and  do  not  reject  any  per- 
son, provided  he  professes  to  be  a  Christian 
and  to  receive  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.7     They 

1  Winston's  Memoirs  of  his  L'fe  mid  Writings,  vol. 
ii.  p.  4(31. 

3  BShm's  Englitehe  Reformations-historic  p.  151, 
473,  53G,  book  viii.  p.  1152,  &c.  [Crosby's  History  of 
the  English  Baptists,  vol.  i.  ;  Bogue  and  Bennet's 
History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  sec.  iii.  p.  141, 
&c.  Dutch  and  German  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites 
appeared  in  England,  and  doubtless  made  some  pro- 
selytes there,  as  early  as  the  year  1536,  and  thencefor- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  century.  But  they  were  so 
rigorously  persecuted,  not  only  by  Henry  VIII.  but  by 
Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  risible  sect  in 
England,  during  the  sixteenth  century.  And  their 
division  into  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  See  Wall's 
of  Iiifint  Baptism,  part  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  vi.  p.  "206, 
cS;c.  —  Mur. 

(i  Bibliotlibque  Britannique,  tome  vi.  p.  2.  [The 
Baptist  Confession  of  1G43,  was  M  set  forth  in  the  name 
of  seven  congregations  then  gathered  in  London."  In 
September,  1689,  elders  and  Messengers  from  upward 
of  one  hundred  congregations  of  Calvinistic  Baptists 
LU  England  and  Wales  met  in  London,  and  drew  up  a 
more  fun  confession  and  substantially  the  same  in 
doctrine,  but  expressed  very  much  in  the  words  of  the 
Westminster  and  the  Savoy  Confessions,  with  both 
which  it  agrees  in  doctrine,  while  in  discipline  and 
worship  it  accords  only  with  the  latter.  The  Calvinis- 
tic Baptists  in  England  have  generally  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Independents  or  Coiv.rre- 
gationalists  there;  and  often  botli  sects  worshipped 
together,  and  were  under  the  same  pastors.  See  Uogue 
and  Wvnnvt's  History  qf  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  1  1 3, 
vol.  ii.  p.  110,  Sec.  also  the  Confession  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  1688  and  its  Preface. — Mar. 

"  This  appears  from  their  confession  (drawn  up  in 
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Lave  this  in  common  with  the  Particular 
Baptists  that  they  baptize  only  adults,  and 
these  they  immerse  wholly  in  water;  but 
they  differ  from  them  in  this,  that  they  re- 
baptize  those  who  were  either  baptized  only 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  or  were  not  im- 
mersed, which  if  report  may  be  credited 
the  Particular  Baptists  will  not  do.1  There 
are  likewise  other  peculiarities  of  this  sect. 
(I.)  Like  the  ancient  Mennonites,  they  re- 
gard their  own  church  as  being  the  only 
true  church  of  Christ,  anil  most  carefully 
avoid  communion  with  all  other  religious 
societies.  (II.)  They  immerse  candidates 
for  baptism  only  once,  and  not  three  times; 
and  they  esteem  it  unessential  whether  new 
converts  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  only  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  (III.)  With  Menno  they 
expect  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  (IV.) 
Many  of  them  likewise  adopt  Menno's  opi- 
nion respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's  body. 
(V.)  They  consider  the  decree  of  the  apos- 
,  Acts  xv.  25,  respecting  blood  and 
things  strangled,  to  be  a  law  binding  on  the 
church  universal.  (VI.)  They  believe  that 
the  soul,  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day,  has  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  but  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
(VII.)  They  use  extreme  unction.  (VIII.) 
Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  Sunday  or 
the  Lord's  day,  keep  also  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath.2 I  omit  the  notice  of  some  minor 
points.     These  Baptists  have  bishops  whom 


1660  and  published  by  Wm,  Whiston,  in  the  Memoirs 

of  hit  Lift,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G1),  which  is  so  general  that  all 

Christian  sect3,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points, 

could  embrace  it.     Whiston  himself,  though  an  Arian, 

j  .]■) ■■  1  t'rs  CO  n  minify  of  Baptists,  whom  he  considered 

to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient 

Emlyn,  a  famous   Socinian,  also 

li      1   among    them,   according  to    the    testimony  of 

■'.on. 

1   I  know  not  on  what  authority  Momeim  make's  th'n 

distinction   between   the    General    and  the   Particular 

its;  and  I  know  of  no  sutlicient  proof  of  it 

ty.     Neither  does  it  appear,  a<  Mo-heim   seem  id  to  be 

i    1,  that  tb  :  General  Baptist*  were  more  namsr- 

1  and  than  the  Particular  Baptist-*.     On  the 

•y,  I  suppose  the  former  to  have  always  been  the 

i i ty,  and  at  the  present  day  tiny  are 

Lxtfa  part  as  ntnu  Tons  as  the  Partkro- 

■  1 1  Bennett,  ubi  m  n  /.  ■  >1. 

iv.  ■  'ur. 

1    from  Winston's  M«~ 

I        vol.  ii.  |i.  161,  and  from  Walls  Hint. 
i),  par.  ii.   p.  390,  &C.  edit.  Latin,  [p. 
i    Lend    i.  1705.     Wall  do  is  not  r 
elstingni  hing  t  bwU  of  tta  ■  I 

-  the  v.iri  i  Ities  to  !>  • 

found  ■  English  liaptwts  of  all  setts, 

tut  ■  dlttin  - 

as  tlv  ■'•■-•  t  >   lh  •    I  :i  ill   and  ■  >  \ 

;   )  hOW- 

I  IV,     I). It 

only  tta  The  aeeond  peenll  i 

iuliar  to 

th  •   IJ.intUt  .  ,    an  I    ■■>  In    :•  -  n   r   -iperts  bnpti/ing    in   the 

i,.i  ,i  •  ol  .!•   m,  only,    a 

to  the  General    Baptists,  who  lined  to 

Aasl'Trinttarianism,  and  of  ietc  In  England  h 

illy  taken  that  irrouu  1 


they  call  messengers  (for  thus  they  interpret 
the  word  ayyiXog  in  the  Apocalyptical 
epistles),  and  presbyters  and  deacons.  Their 
bishops  are  often  men  of  learning.3 

24.  David  George  [or  Joris],  a  Hollan- 
der of  Delft,  gave  origin  and  name  to  a 
singular  sect.  Having  at  last  forsaken  the 
Anabaptists,  he  retired  to  Basil  in  1544, 
assumed  a  new  name  [John  Bruck  von  Bin- 
ningen],  and  there  died  in  1556.  He  was 
well  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Basil  so 
Ions:  as  he  lived,  for  bein?;  a  man  of  wealth 
he  united  magnificence  with  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity. But  after  his  death,  his  son-in-law 
Nicholas  Blesdyck  accused  him  before  the 
senate  of  most  pestilent  errors,  and  the 
cause  being  tried,  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  common  hangman  to  be  burned. 
Nothing  can  be  more  impious  and  scandalous 
than  his  opinions,  if  the  historians  of  his  case 
and  his  adversaries  have  estimated  them 
correctly.  For  he  is  said  to  have  declared 
himself  to  be  a  third  David  and  another 
son  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  divine  wis- 
dom; to  have  denied  the  existence  of 
heaven  and  hell,  both  good  and  bad  angels, 
and  a  final  judgment;  to  have  treated  all 
the  laws  of  modesty  and  decorum  with  con- 
tempt, and  to  have  taught  other  things 
equally  bad.4     But  if  I  do  not  greatly  mis- 

3  Wbigton,  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  4GG,  &c. 
There  is  extant,  Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Bap- 
tist*, London,  172S,  4  vols.  8vo,  which  however  I  have 
never  seen.  [This  Crosby  was  himself  a  General  Bap- 
tist and  kept  a  private  school,  in  which  he  taught 
young  men  mathematics  and  had  also  a  small  book- 
store. He  died  in  ]~~r2.  See  Alberti's  Letters  on  the 
most  Recent  State  of  Religion  and  Learning  in  England 
(in  German),  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  From  Crosby,  Albert! 
has  translated  the  Confessions  of  both  the  Particular 
and  the  General  Baptists  into  German,  and  subjoined 
them  as  an  Appendix  to  his  fourth  volume,  p.  12  55,  &C. 
and  1323,  kc.—  Srhl.  [The  Rev.  John  Smyth  is  com- 
monly represented  as  the  father  of  the  sect  of  General 
or  Armiman  Baptists  in  England.  (See  Bogue  and 
Bertnet,  History  of  D  vol.  i.  p.  150.)     Ho  w^; 

fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  a  popular 
preacher,  and  a  great  sufferer  for  non-conformity.  Se- 
parating from  the  church  of  England  he  joined  : 
Brownists,  was  one  of  their  leading  men  in  1593,  and 
'.v.i-  Imprisoned  daring  eleven  months.  At  length  bo 
Bed   with  other  P>>-  i   Holland,  and   In  1G0G 

joined  the  English  Brownist  church  at  Amsterdam, 
he  fell  into  Irminian  and  Baptist  opinions,  on 
which  he  had  disputes  wtth  Unaworth,  Robinson,  and 
others ;  and  he  remoY  d  with  bis  adherents  to  I.  yden, 
when;  h  •  died  in  1610.  Soon  after  his  .1 
.  .  I  ind  ;  and  as  is  g 

i,    they  w.  r  i  th  i  first    e 

i  of 
-,  Stc.—Hur. 

Blesdyck,  published  by  Etevius;  at 

m  German  by  StoKerfoth,  and  many  others.     Am 

I  era   writ  '  .  nold,  ^ 

.  \oi.  i.  boot  v-''-  chap.  tM<    ■'/■'■ 
i  vindlcal 

■ion  of  D  ivid   '• 
p.  IK 

\wiii.  See  "'•  !''  '  ': 

.•  .  which   ara  hr  ught   to  Hghl 

Joris  was  bo  (  •'' 

.  ,1,  QQ  i ...  :■,,.;  hi.  Inclination  led 
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take,  the  barbarous  and  coarse  style  of  his 
compositions, — for  he  possessed  some  genius 
but  no  learning,  led  his  opposers  often  to 
put  a  harsh  and  unjust  construction  upon 
his  sentences.  That  he  possessed  more  sense 
and  more  virtue  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
is  at  least  evinced  not  only  by  his  books, 
of  which  he  published  a  great  many,  but 
also  by  his  disciples,  who  were  persons  by 
no  means  base  but  of  great  simplicity  of 
manners  and  character,  and  who  were  for- 
merly numerous  in  Holstein,  and  are  said 
to  be  so  still  in  Friesland  and  in  other 
countries.1  In  the  manner  of  the  more 
moderate  Anabaptists,  he  laboured  to  re- 
vive languishing  piety  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  in  this  matter  his  imagination, 
which  was  excessively  warm,  so  deceived 
him  that  he  falsely  supposed  he  had  divine 
visions  ;  and  he  placed  religion  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  external  objects  from  the 
thoughts  and  the  cultivation  of  silence, 
contemplation,  and  a  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable state  of  the  soul.  The  Mys- 
tics therefore  of  the  highest  order  and  the 
Quakers  might  claim  him  if  they  would, 
and  they  might  assign  him  no  mean  rank 
among  their  sort  of  people. 


him  to  learn  the  art  of  .painting  on  glass,  which  caused 
him  to  travel  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England. 
Returning  in  1524,  he  pursued  that  business  in  his  na- 
tive town.  The  Reformation  here  caused  considerable 
commotion,  and  in  1530  Joris  for  obstructing  a  Catho- 
lic procession  was  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  had  his 
tongue  bored.  He  at  length  turned  to  the  Anabaptists, 
but  being  more  moderate  than  they  and  opposed  to 
their  tumultuous  proceedings,  it  was  not  till  1534  that 
he  actually  was  rebaptized.  He  then  joined  the  party 
of  Hoffmann,  but  he  was  not  well  pleased  with  any  of 
them,  and  at  length  he  united  some  contending  parties 
together,  and  actually  established  a  particular  sect  of 
Anabaptists.  He  next  began  to  have  visions  and  reve- 
lations. As  his  adherents  suffered  persecution  in  West- 
phalia and  Holland,  he  often  attended  them  and  com- 
forted and  animated  them  in  their  dying  hours.  He 
saw  his  own  mother  decapitated  at  Delft  in  1537.  A 
monitory  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  of  Holland 
caused  the  bearer  to  lose  his  head.  In  1539  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  to  whom  he  applied  for  protection,  of- 
fered to  afford  it  provided  he  would  become  a  Lutheran. 
In  1512  he  published  his  famous  Book  of  Wonders,  in 
which  he  exposed  all  the  fanciful  opinions  that  floated 
in  his  imagination.  He  wandered  in  various  countries 
till  he  was  safe  nowhere.  Therefore  in  154  1  he  retired 
to  Basil,  where  he  lived  twelve  years  under  the  name 
of  John  von  Brugge,  was  owner  of  a  house  in  the  city 
and  an  estate  in  the  country,  was  a  peaceable  and  good 
citizen  and  held  communion  with  the  Reformed  Church. 
His  son-in-law  Blesdyck  was  a  Reformed  preacher  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  had  some  variance  with  Joris  before 
his  death.  Afterwards,  provoked  perhaps  by  the  dispo- 
sition Joris  made  of  his  property,  he  brought  heavy 
charges  against  him.  His  family  and  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances denied  the  truth  of  the  charges  before  the 
court.  But  what  they  would  not  admit  was  attempted 
to  be  proved  from  his  writings.  The  university  and  the 
clergy  pronounced  his  opinions  heretical,  and  the  dead 
man,  who  could  no  longer  defend  himself,  was  con- 
demned. See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  lit  for- 
mation, vol.  v.  p.  442,  Sec.  and  Von  Eincm's  and  Schle- 
gel's  notes  upon  this  section  of  Sloaheim.  —  Mur. 

1  Sec  Af  oiler's  Introductio  in  Histor  Chersones,  Cim- 
brica,  par.  ii.  p.  116,  Sec.  and  his  Cimbria  Litcrata, 
torn.  i.  p.  422,  &c. 


25.  An  intimate  friend  of  David  George. 
but  of  a  somewhat  different  turn  of  mind, 
Henry  Nicolai  of  Westphalia,  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  Dutch  and  the  English  from 
the  year  1555,  by  founding  and  propagating 
the  Family  of  Love  as  he  denominated  his 
sect.  To  this  man  nearly  the  same  remarks 
apply,  which  were  made  of  his  friend.  He 
would  perhaps  have  in  great  measure  avoid- 
ed the  foul  blots  which  many  have  fastened 
upon  him,  if  he  had  possessed  the  genius 
and  learning  requisite  to  a  correct  and 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts.  What 
his  aims  were,  appears  pretty  clearly  from 
the  name  of  the  sect  which  he  set  up.2  For 
he  declared  himself  divinely  appointed  and 
sent  to  teach  mankind  that  the  whole  of 
religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  divine 
love;  that  all  other  things,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  either  to  religion  or  to  the 
worship  of  God,  are  of  no  importance ;  and 
of  course  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what 
views  any  one  has  of  the  divine  nature, 
provided  he  burns  with  a  flame  of  piety 
and  love.  To  these  opinions  he  perhaps 
added  some  other  fanciful  views,  as  is  usual 
with  men  in  whom  the  imagination  predo- 
minates ;  but  what  they  were  in  particular, 
I  apprehend,  may  be  better  learned  from 
his  books  than  from  the  confutations  of  his 
adversaries.3 


2  See  Hornbeck's  Summa  Controversiarum,  lib.  vi. 
p.  393 ;  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  part  i. 
book  xvi.  chap.  xxi.  sec.  xxxvi.  p.  746  ;  Bobm's  En- 
glische  Reformations-historie,  book  iv.  chap.  v.  p. 
541,  &c. 

3  The  last  and  most  learned  of  those  who  attacked 
the  Familists  was  Henry  More,  the  celebrated  English 
divine  and  philosopher,  in  his  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
book  vi.  chaps,  xii — xviii.  George.  Fox,  the  father  of 
the  Quakers,  severely  chastised  this  Family  of  Love, 
because  they  would  take  an  oath,  dance,  sing,  and  be 
cheerful ;  and  he  called  them  a  company  of  fanatics. 
See  Sewcl's  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  iii.  p.  88,  89. 
344,  Sec.  [Henry  Nicolai  or  Nicholas  was  born  at 
Munster,  and  commenced  his  career  about  the  year 
1546  in  the  Netherlands,  thence  he'passed  over  to  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  VI.  and  joined  the 
Dutch  congregation  in  London.  But  his  sect  did  not 
become  visible  till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1 575  they  laid  a  confession  of  their  faith, 
with  a  number  of  their  books,  before  the  parliament 
and  prayed  for  toleration.  In  1580,  the  queen  and  her 
council  undertook  to  suppress  them.  They  continued 
in  England  till  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
when  they  became  absorbed  in  other  sects.  Nicolai 
published  a  number  of  tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch  for 
the  edification  of  his  followers,  and  to  vindicate  his 
principles  against  gainsaycrs.  In  one  of  his  pieces  he 
mystically  styles  himself:  "A  man  whom  God  had 
awaked  from  the  dead,  anointed  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  endowed  with  God  in  the  Spirit  of  his  love,  and 
elevated  with  Christ  to  an  inheritance  in  heavenly 
blessings,  enlightened  with  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  truth, 
and  with  the  true  light  of  the  all-perfect  Being,"  Sec.  In 
his  preface  to  one  of  his  tracts  he  calls  himself:  "  The 
chosen  servant  of  God,  by  whom  the  heavenly  revelation 
should  again  be  made  known  to  the  world."  His  fol- 
lowers in  1575  affirmed  that  they  neither  denied  that 
baptism  which  consists  in  repentance  and  newness  of 
life,  nor  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  which  betokens 
the  new  birth  in  Christ,  and  which  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  children ;  that  they  admitted  also  the  perfect 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  Or  THE  SOCINIANS. 

1.  The  Socinians  derived  their  name 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Sozini,  which 
long  nourished  at  Sienna,  a  noble  city  of 
Tuscany,  and  gave  birth,  it  is  said,  to  a 
number  of  distinguished  men.  For  it  was 
from  this  family  were  descended  Lselius  and 
Faustus  Socinus,  who  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  parents  of  the  sect.  Laelius 
Socinus  was  the  son  of  Marianus,  a  cele- 
brated lawyer ;  and  to  great  learning  and 
talents  he  added,  as  even  his  enemies 
acknowledge,  a  pure  and  blameless  life. 
Leaving  his  native  country  from  religious 
considerations  in  1547>  he  travelled  over 
various  countries,  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Poland;  everywhere 
examining  carefully  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  abandoned  the  Romish  church 
concerning  God  and  divine  things,  for  the 
sake  of  discovering  and  finding  the  truth. 
At  length  he  settled  down  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  and  there  died  in  the  year 
1562,  when  he  was  not  yet  forty  years  old.1 
Being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit  and 
averse  from  all  contention,  he  adopted  the 
Helvetic  Confession  and  wished  to  be 
thought  a  member  of  the  Swiss  church;  yet 
he  did  not  absolutely  conceal  his  doubts  on 
religious  subjects,  but  proposed  them  in  his 
letters  to  learned  friends  with  whom  he  was 
intimate.2  But  Faustus  Socinus,  his  ne- 
phew and  heir,  is  said  to  have  drawn  from 
the  writings  left  by  Laalius  his  real  senti- 
ments concerning  religion,  and  by  publishing 
them  to  have  gathered  the  sect. 

2.  The  name  Socinians  is  often  used  in 
two  different  senses — a  proper  and  an  im- 
proper, or  a  limited  and  a  more  general. 
For  in  common  speech  all  are  denominated 
Socinians  who  teach  doctrines  akin  to  those 
of  the  Socinians ;  and  especially  those  who 
either  wholly  deny  or  weaken  and  render 
dubious  the  Christian  doctrine  of  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  and  that  of  the  divine 


satisfaction  made  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men.  They 
appeared  always  cheerful  and  in  a  happy  state  of  mind, 
a  bleb  offended  the  more  gloomy  Mystics  and  produced 
heavy  charges  against  them.     Yet  nothing  appeared  In 

their  mora,  conduct  to  justify  those  criminations. 
Arnold,  Kirrln  n-und  Ketxerhittorif,  part  lit  hook  xvi. 
snap.  sad.  see.  sxzri.  p.  s;.{,  ad.  Behaffhansen  \  and 
Schroeekh's  Kirekangeteh.  teil  der  Reformation,  vol.  v. 

p.  47H,    IxC.  —  Mur. 

•  Cloppenburg,  Diet,  de  Oris  mt  ei  Prognaeu  Socu 
nittnitnu  i  Hornbeck,  Svmma  Controoeriiarum,  p.  563) 
frc  .  Efottlngor,  Hitto  i  t  torn.  Ix.  p.  117,  \<*. 

and  others. 

3  Zaneblus,  Pratfatio  ad  Librwn  <!■  tribtu  EloJtim; 
Beta,  Eputolte,  ep,  Ixxxl   p,  167     Several  writli 
ascribed  to  bim  (SOS  Send  I  Bibtiothet  I  Anti    Vrinitar, 
p.   is  ;  but  it  is  rery  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 

author  of  any  of  them. 


nature  of  our  Saviour.  But  in  a  more 
limited  sense  those  only  are  called  Socinians 
who  receive,  either  entire  or  in  its  principal 
parts,  that  system  of  religion  which  Faus- 
tus Socinus  either  produced  himself,  or  set 
forth  when  produced  by  his  uncle  and 
recommended  to  the  Unitarian  brethren  (as 
they  choose  to  be  called)  living  in  Poland 
and  Transylvania.3 

3.  While  the  Reformation  was  still  im- 
mature, certain  persons  who  looked  upon 
everything  the  Romish  church  had  hitherto 
professed  as  erroneous,  began  to  undermine 
the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and 
the  truths  connected  with  it,  and  proposed 
reducing  the  whole  of  religion  to  practical 
piety  and  virtue.  But  the  vigilance  both 
of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the  Reformed  and 
Papists  promptly  resisted  them,  and  pre- 
vented their  organizing  a  sect.  As  early 
as  the  year  1526  divine  honours  were  denied 
to  Jesus  Christ  by  Lewis  Hetzer,  a  name 
famous  among  the  vagrant  Anabaptists,  and 
who  was  beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529.  * 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  men  of  like 
sentiments  among  the  Anabaptists,  though 


3  There  is  still  wanting  a  full  and  accurate  history 
both  of  the  sect  which  follows  the  Socini,  and  also  of 
Ladius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  and  of  those  next  to  them 
most  active  in  establishing  and  building  up  this  com- 
munity. For  the  curiosity  of  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  whole  subject  is 
awakened  but  not  satisfied  by  what  they  find  in  Horn- 
beck's  Socinianismics  Confutatus,  vol.  i. ;  Calovius, 
Opera  Anti-  Sociniana  ;  Cloppenburg's  Diss,  de  Origine 
et  Program  Socinianismi  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1708,  4to);  Sandius,  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinitariorum ; 
Lubieniecius.  ffistoria  Reformationis  Polonicce ;  Lau- 
terbach's  Polnisch-Arianischen  Socinianismus,  Frankf. 
1725,  8vo.  And  the  Histoire  de  Socinianisme,  by  Lamy, 
Paris,  1723,  4to,  is  a  compilation  from  the  common 
writers,  and  abounds  not  only  with  errors  but  with 
various  matter  quite  foreign  from  a  history  of  the 
Socinian  sect  and  religion.  The  very  industrious  and 
learned  Maturin  Viess  la  Croze  promised  the  world  a 
complete  history  of  Socinianism  down  to  our  times — see 
his  Dittert.  Historiquet,  tome  i.  p.  1 12—  but  he  did  not 
fulfil  his  promise.  [Besides  the  above,  there  are  Zelt- 
ner's  Historia  Crypto- Socinianitmi  Altorfini  quondam 
Academic?  infest  i  Arcana,  Lips.  172°,  4to;  Toulmin's 
Memoirs  of  (fie  Life,  Charactt  r,  s  nthnt  ntt  end  Writing* 
qf  Faustus  Socinus,  Lond.  1777,  8vo ;  Bock's  Htstoria 
Antitrinitariorum,  maxims  Socinianismi  it  Sociniano- 
rum,  quorum  Auctores  Promotores,  Cuius,  Temp/a 
recensentur,  Coningsb.  I77i-*i,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  vol.  gives  account  of  modern  Socinian  author-;, 
and  the  second  traces  the  origin  of  Anti-Trinilarianisui. 
The  whole  therefore  is  only  a  broad  introduction  to  a 
proper  History  of  the  Socinian  community.  And  Dgen, 
Vita  Lalii  Socini,  Lips.  1814,  Bvo.— Afur.  [Another 
valuable  work  on  this  subject  has  recently  appeared  In 
Germany,  which  supplies  much  additional  information 
respecting  the  lives  of  two  of  the  founders  of  tin 
namely,  BerretUS  and  the  elder  Socinus.  1  allude  to 
Trechsel's  Die  Proteitantuchen  Antitrinitati 
Fauitut  Sochi   Beldel.  I839-44*,  2  vols,     rhe  ni  I  rol. 

is    entitled,     Mic/ia.  I   Si  i  c,  t   u.    n  •    Mid 

11U  I,    /    No  Socini  a.   '/.   Antitrinttaner 
Zeit.    Bee  also  s  brief  notioe  of  Leilas  Sooinus  in 
Bf'Crle'i  Hitt.  o/*Ae  Reformation  in  Italy,  M  adit  p. 

12  1,  frO.— it 

1  Sand's  Bibtioth*    /  Anti-Trinitarior  p   16;  Ottlus, 

Annal  i     An  ■■'■>.  '  ■'■     p  ''      tlnger's     M 

Heloeticum,  torn  '  v.  p.  8  ''•  torn.   H     p.    1"  '.    II 
[See  above,  p   687,  DOtS  1.  —  Mm. 
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that  whole  sect  cannot  be  charged  with  this 
error.  Besides  these,  John  Campanus  of 
Juliers,  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained, 
among  other  unsound  doctrines  which  he 
spread  at  Wittemberg  and  elsewhere,  made 
the  Son  of  God  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father ; 
and  declared  the  appellation  Holy  Spirit  to 
denote  not  a  divine  person  but  the  nature 
both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  that  is, 
he  revived  substantially  the  monstrous 
errors  of  the  Arians.1  In  the  territory  of 
the  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  at  Strasburg, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  one  Claudius,  an 
Allobrogian  or  Savoyard,  excited  much 
commotion  about  the  year  1530  and  on- 
ward, by  impugning  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour.2  But  none  of  these  was  able  to 
establish  a  sect. 

4.  Those  who  watched  over  the  interests 
of  the  Reformed  church  were  much  more 
alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Michael  Servede3 
or  Servetus,  as  his  name  is  written  in  Latin, 


1  See  Schelhorn's  very  learned  Dissertation  De  Joh. 
Campano  Anti-Trinitario,  in  his  Amaenitatps  Literar. 
torn.  xi.  p.  1 — 92.  [He  was  a  native  of  Mseseyk  in  the 
territory  of  Liege,  and  came  to  "Wittemberg  in  1528  ; 
but  so  concealed  his  opinions  that  they  first  became 
known  after  he  bad  retired  to  Marpurg,  where  he  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  public  dispute  and  to  debute  with 
Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  was 
refused.  Ke  repeated  the  same  at  Torgau,  where  he 
likewise  sought  in  vain  to  dispute  with  Luther.  This 
filled  him  with  resentment  against  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  induced  him  to  quit  Wittemberg  (to  which 
he  had  returned)  and  go  to  Niemek,  the  pastor  of  which, 
Wicelius,  fell  under  suspicion  of  Anti-Trinitaiianism 
in  consequence  of  his  harbouring  Campanus,  and  soon 
after  went  over  to  the  Catholics.  Campanus  went  from 
Saxony  to  the  duchy  of  Juliers ;  and  both  orally  and 
in  writing  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Reformers, 
and  sought  in  an  underhand  manner  to  disseminate  his 
Arian  doctrines.  But  he  was  committed  to  prison  by 
the  Catholics  at  Cleves,  and  continued  in  confinement 
twenty-six  years.  Whether  he  made  his  escape  from 
prison  or  was  set  at  liberty  is  not  known.  All  we  know 
is  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  substance  of  his 
doctrine  may  be  learned  from  the  very  scarce  book 
entitled,  The  Divine  and  Holy  Scripture,  many  years 
since  Obscured  and  Darkened  by  Unwholesome  Doc- 
trine and  Teachers  (by  God's  permission),  now  Restored 
and  Amended,  by  the  very  learned  John  Campanus, 
1532,  8vo  (in  German).— Schl.  [Respecting  Hetzer  and 
Campanus,  with  their  other  associates,  Denk,  Hoff- 
mann. Joris,  &c  additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained in  Trechsel's  Michael  Sercet  it.  seine  f'organg. 
p.  IS,  &c.  2G,  Scc.—R. 

8  See  Schelhorn's  Dissertation,  De  yiiuo  Celso 
Si  m  tut,  Cluudio  item  Allobroge,  homine  Faiiatico  et 
SS.  Trinitalis  haste,  Ulm,  1748,  8vo ;  Breitinger's 
Musi  mm  lit /ntician,  torn.  vii.  p.  GG7  ;  Haller's  letter 
in  Fiislin's  Ctnturiai.  Epistolar.  liiform.  &c.  p  140,  &c. 
[He  first  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man  ;  but  the  Swiss 
divines  brought  him  to  admit  that  he  was  the  natural 
Son  of  God,  though  lie  would  not  allow  his  eternal 
existence,  and  he  positively  denied  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  He  also  maintained  that  the  beginning  of 
John's  Gospel  had  been  falsified.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Strasburg  and  then  banished.  Sehroeckh,  Kiichen- 
gesch.  scit  dir  Reformat  tun,  vol.  v.  p.   i'J\. — Mar. 

3  By  rejecting  the  last  syllable  of  the  name,  which  is 
a  common  Spanhh  termination,  there  remains  the 
name  Serve;  and  the  letters  of  this  name,  a  little 
transposed,  produce  Keves,  which  is  the  name  Ser\<  tus 
assumed  in  the  titlepages  of  his  books.  Omitting  also 
his  family  name  altogether,  he  called  himself  from  his 
birthplace,  Michael  Villanovanus,  or  simply  \  dlano- 
vanus. 


a  Spanish  physician,  born  at  Villa  Nueva 
in  Aragon,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius  and 
of  extensive  knowledge.  He  first  published 
in  1531,  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,  libri 
Septem,  and  the  next  year  Dialogorum  de 
Triidtute,  libri  duo,  in  which  he  most  vio- 
lently assailed  the  opinion  held  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians  respecting  the  divine 
nature  and  the  three  persons  in  it.  After- 
retiring  to  France  and  passing  through 
various  scenes,  he  subsequently  fixed  his 
residence  at  Vienne,  where  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  physic ;  and  now,  by 
his  strong  power  of  imagination,  he  devised 
a  new  and  singular  species  of  religion,  which 
ha  committed  to  a  book  that  he  secretly 
printed  at  Vienne  in  1553,  and  which  he 
entitled  Christ ianis mi  Restitutio  (a  Resto- 
ration of  Christianity).4  Many  things 
seemed  to  conspire  to  favour  his  designs ; 
genius,  learning,  eloquence,  courage,  perti- 
nacity, a  show  of  piety,  and  lastly  numerous 
patrons  and  friends  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his 
natural  and  acquired  endowments.  But  a:l 
his  hopes  were  frustrated  by  Calvin,  who 
caused  Servetus  to  be  seized  in  1553  at 
Geneva,  as  he  was  passing  through  Swit- 
zerland towards  Italy  after  his  escape  from 
prison  at  Vienne,  and  to  be  accused  of 
blasphemy  by  one  of  Calvin's  servants. 
The  issue  of  the  accusation  was  that 
vetus,  as  he  would  not  renounce  the  opinions 
he  had  embraced,  was  burned  alive  by  a 
decree  of  the  judges  as  being  a  pertinacious 
heretic  and  blasphemer.  For  in  that  age, 
the  ancient  laws  against  heretics  enacted 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and  often 
renewed  afterwards,  were  in  full  force  at 
Geneva.  A  better  fate  was  merited  by  this 
highly  gifted  and  very  learned  man  ;  yet  he 
laboured  under  no  small  moral  defects,  for 
he  was  beyond  all  measure  arrogant,  and 
at  the  same  time  ill-tempered,  contentious, 
unvieldin^,  and  a  semi-fanatic. 5 


•i  The  full  title  of  this  now  exceedingly  rare  work  is, 
Cluistuiuisvii  Restitutio.  To'ius  redttus  Apr,s!oiic<€  est 
a<l  sua  l.mina  vocatio,  in  integrum  restituta  cog 
Dei,  Jidei  Christi,  justi/icationis  nostra-,  regenrrationis 
baptism},  et  car,ce  Dcniu.i  manducatiotiis.  Restituto 
dctiitjut  nobis  regno  cccteti.  llubplotiis  imp  a?  cipUvitaiv 
sUutu,  tt  (Dtti-Christo  ami  suis  ptuitus  rlistrudo.  copied 
from  an  accurate  reprint  now  before  me,  which  is  also 
scarce.  It  is  anonymous,  but  on  the  last  page  (p.  734) 
there  are  the  initials,  M.  S.  V.  (Michael  Servetus  Villa- 
novanus) and  the  year,  1553.  An  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  this  celebrated  work  may  be  seen  in  the  not«.s  to  the 
article  on  Servetus,  in  Chwdfefrii, NmateamHictiaiwrnirg 
Hist,  et  Crit.  tome  iv.  See  also  the  Appendix  to  Henry's 
Das  Lelcn   Ca/cins.  vol.  hi.  p.  81,  &c. — A*. 

5  I  have  composed  in  the  German  language  a  copious 
history  of  this  man  who  was  so  unlike  everybody  bat 
himself,  which  was  published  at  Helmstadt,  174s.  4to, 
and  again,  with  large  additions,  Hehnst.  1 741*,  4 to. 
[Maelaine  recommends  to  those  who  cannot  read  the 
German  to  peruse  a  juvenile  production  of  one  of 
Mo-heim's  pupils  composed  twenty  years  earlier,  en- 
titled,  Historia  Mich.  Sirred,  quaxm  l'raside  J.   Lam. 
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5.  Servetus  had  devised  a  strange  system 
of  religion,  a  great  part  of  which  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  notions  of  the 


Mosheimio,  &c.  ex  wrut  Hcnricus  ab  Alluaerden,  Helm- 
stadt,  1727,  4to.  But  Mosheim,  in  his  history  of  Ser- 
vetus, pronounces  this  an  incorrect  performance  and 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Von  Einem  here  introduces  in  a 
lung  note  of  twenty-three  pages  an  epitome  of  Mosheim's 
history  of  Servetus.  The  account  which  Schroeckh 
gives  of  Servetus  (  Kirchengesdi.  seit  der  Reformat,  vol. 
v.  p.  519,  &c.)  accords  in  general  with  that  of  .Mosheim 
as  abridge!  by  Von  Einem.  From  both  those  sources 
the  following  sketch  is  made:  — 

He  was  born  at  Villa  Nueva,  in  Aragon,  a.u.  1509. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  sent  him  to  Toulouse  to 
study  law.  But  he  preferred  literature  and  theology. 
Hebrew,  Greek,  the  fathers,  the  Bible,  and  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers,  seemed  to  have  engaged  his  chief 
attention.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  connected  him- 
self with  Jo.  Quintana,  confessor  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
witnessed  the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bologna,  a.d. 
1529.  The  year  following  he  accompanied  Quintana 
into  Germany,  and  perhaps  was  at  Augsburg  when  the 
Protestants  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  he 
might  there  first  become  acquainted  with  Bucar  and 
Capito.  When  and  where  he  separated  from  Quintana 
does  not  appear.  But  in  the  year  1530  he  went  to  Basil 
to  confer  with  CEcolampadius.  He  had  then  struck 
out  a  new  path  in  theology.  He  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  throe  divine  persons,  denied  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  and  admitted  no  eternity  of  the  Son  except  in 
the  purpose  of  God.  (Ecolampadius  attempted  in  vain 
to  bring  him  to  other  views;  and  he  laid  his  case  be- 
fore Zwingli,  Bucer,  Capito,  and  Bullinger,  who  all 
couriered  him  a  gross  heretic.  He  left  Basil,  deter- 
mined to  publish  his   projected  work  [De  Trinitatix 

</'«].  It  was  printed  at  Ilagenau  in  1531,  and 
was  at  once  everywhere  condemned.  Quintana  laid  it 
before  the  emperor,  who  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed. 
Servetus  was  assailed  by  his  b03t  friends  wherever  he 
went,  and  was  pressed  to  abandon  his  errors.  He 
therefore  wrote  his  Dialogues,  which  he  printed  in  1532. 
He  there  condemned  his  former  book  as  a  juvenile 
and  ill-reasoned  performance,  yet  brought  forward 
substantially  the  same  doctrines,  and  urged  them  with 
all  iiis  powers  of  logic  and  satire.  In  1533,  he  went  to 
Italy  and  travelled  in  France.  He  studied  a  while  at 
Paris,  then  went  to  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  resided  two  years  as  a  superintendent  of  the  press, 
held  a  correspondence  with  Calvin,  and  began  to  write 
his  great  theological  work.     In  1537,  he  went  again  to 

became  a  master  of  arts,  and  lectured  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  He  also  devoted  a  year  to  the 
study  of  physic,  and  now  commenced  medical  writer 
and  physician,  yet  continued  to  labour  on  his  A 
tion  of  Cltristinfli/.  But  he  soon  got  into  collision 
with  the  medical  fraternity  and  had  to  leave  Paris  In 
1638,  he  went  to  Lyons,  thence  to  Avignon,  and  thence 
to  Charlieu,  where  he  resided  as  a  physician  till  1540. 
He  next  went  again  to  Lyons,  and  soon  after  to  Vienne, 
when  lie  resided  tw.'lve  year?  as  a  physician  under  the 
patronage  of  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy,  to  whom  he 
rendered  himself  quite  acceptable.  During  this  time, 
though  still  labouring  secretly  upon  hi    sTnifomMStOH  of 

■> until,  lie  professed  to  be  a  sound  Catholic  and 

I  currently  for  one.  He  also  rc-edited  Ptolemy's 
geography  with  corrections  and  notes,  and  published 
notes  on  I'agniui's  Latin  Bible,  the  chief  object  of  which 
w.-i-,  to  show  that  all  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
which  were  commonly  applied  to  Christ,  bad  a  pt'orioeu 
and  literal  fulfilment  in  events  prior  to  bis  advent,  and 

only  an  allegorical  application  to  him.  At  longth  lu- 
ll t  mined  to  print  his  favourite  work  on  tfa  El 
u*as  worked  off  in  a  retired  bouse  in  Vienne  by  his  friends, 
and  be  hi  n  i  If  corrected  the  prose,  it  was  nnlahnd  in 
January,  i-v.;i.  and  bore  on  \\  \  page] 
only  tie-  Initials  efhtenasne,  M  B.  V.  Ifiohael  Ber- 
\  itus  \  Ulanovanus,  Pare  i-  of  the  boob  were  sent  to 
to  Frankfort,  and  souses 
reached  Genera,  -mil  Calvin  sras  one  of  to-  firs!  who 
read  It  Near  the  ead  <>r  Februarj  •■  young 
French  Protestant  residin  rrote  to  his 
Catholic  friend  at  Lyons  who  bad  laboured  bard  to 
convert  him  to  popery,  taxi                  kthellos  "I 


nature  of  things,  which  were  also  strange, 
nor  can  it  be  stated  fully  in  a  few  words. 
He  supposed  in  general  that  the  true  doc- 


with  harbouring  Servetus,  the  impious  author  of  this 
new  book  which  excited  such  universal  abhorrence. 
This  letter  first  awakened  suspicion  at  Vienne  that 
Servetus  was  the  author  of  it.  A  process  before  the 
Inquisition  was  commenced  against  him,  but  the  proof 
was  deemed  insufficient.  The  court,  however,  prose- 
cuted the  matter  with  zeal,  and  obtained  more  and  more 
evidence  against  him.  Servetus  at  length,  foreseeing 
the  probable  result,  took  to  flight.  The  court  still  pro- 
ceeded till  they  deemed  the  evidence  sufficient,  and  then 
condemned  him  in  his  absence.  Servetu3  fled  to  Ge- 
neva and  there  lay  concealed  four  weeks,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Italy  and  Naples.  Just  as 
he  was  getting  into  a  boat  to  depart  he  was  discovered 
by  Calvin  himself,  who  gave  notice  immediately  to  the 
government  and  they  appreh*oded  him.  Nicholas  de 
la  Fontaine,  Calvin's  secretary,  took  the  part  of  an 
accuser,  and  Calvin  himself  is  supposed  to  have  framed 
the  thirty-eight  articles  of  charge.  They  were  taken 
from  his  writings,  especially  from  his  last  work,  and 
related  to  his  views  of  the  Trinity  and  infant  ba 
his  taxing  Moses  with  falsely  representing  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  very  fertile,  his  perverting  the  prophecies 
concerning  Christ,  and  several  other  points  of  less  im- 
portance. In  the  first  hearing  Servetus  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  the  books  whence  the  charges 
were  drawn,  but  either  explained  away  or  justified  the 
articles  alleged,  and  La  Fontaine  was  unable  to  meet 
his  arguments.  In  the  second  hearing  Calvin  was  pre- 
sent, and  he  exposed  the  evasive  pleas  of  the  criminal. 
In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the 
authorities  of  Vienne  informing  them  of  the  arrest  of 
Servetus,  and  inquiring  respecting  the  proceeding 
agamst  him  at  Vienne.  The  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Vienne  came  to  Geneva,  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Servetus,  and  requested  that  the 
prisoner  migbt  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  Vienne.  Servetus  was  called  before  the  court,  and 
with  tears  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  delivered  up, 
but  that  he  might  be  tried  at  Geneva.  To  gratify  his 
wishes,  the  court  of  Geneva  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
proceeded  in  his  trial.  He  denied  the  competence  of  a 
civil  court  to  try  a  case  of  heresy,  but  his  objection  was 
overruled,  lie  also  appealed  to  the  council  of  200,  but 
the  appeal  was  not  admitted.  He  attempted  to  accuse 
Calvin  of  heresy,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  his 
accusations.  He  objected  that  Calvin  reigned  at  Geneva, 
and  h-gged  to  have  his  case  tried  by  the  other  cantons. 
Accordingly  the  court  ordered  that  Calvin  should  ex- 
tract objectionable  passages  from  Servetus'  books,  in  his 
own  words ;  that  Servetus  should  subjoin  such  expla- 
nations and  arguments  as  he  saw  fit.  shea  Calvin  to 
reply,  and  Servetus  to  answer,  and  the  whole  be  tratUV 
inittedto  Berne,  Basil,  Zurich, and  Sehatt'hauscu,  forthe 
opinion  of  those  cantons.  Tbis  was  accordingly  done. 
The  reply  from  all  the  cantons  was,  that  t:. 
were  in  duty  bound  to  restrain  the  madness  and  wicked- 
n  --  af  Servetus,  and  to  prevent  him  from  propagating 
his  errors  in  future.  But  the  ffliTT"  in  which  this 
object  should  be  accomplished  was  left  to  the  deere- 
tion  of  the  court  of  Geneva.  The  authorities  of  Basil, 
however,  intimated  that  a  perpetual  imprisonment 
might  be  sufficient.  The  court  of  Geneva  now  unani- 
mously condemned  S.rvetus  to  be  burned  alive  the  day 
following.  Calvin  and  the  other  ministers  of  <■ 
interceded  for  a  milder  death,  but  the  court  would  not 
yield.  Bervetua  was  immediately  informed  of  bis  sen- 
tence, and  sras  greatly  overcome.  The  next  day,  Oct. 
11,  1553,  lie  appeared  more  composed,  fan  11  attended 
him  as  clergyman  and  urged  him  to  retract,  whieh  be 
pertinacious!)  refused  He wai  oosutnetod  tots* 
sence  of  she  court,  ssben  his  euuhuees  was  preavuinoori 
In  form.  lie  begged  tor  a  eosnmutatioa  of  the  n» 
death, and  PareUako urged  tie'  same;  but  tie'  eouet 
would  not  listen.  He  was  oouduotsd  ilowlf  to  tlir 
place  af  execution,  pi  rmitfc  d  and  even  unji 
she  people,  which  be  refused  At  length  I 
toned  by  a  chain  t"  a  itaki .  blank,  and  ^ur- 

rounded  by  oombustibl  i      Tb  adk  I.  and 

be  expired  at  tie-  and  "■  ball  an  hour  -<■  be 

naaintained  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  tor  which 
he  suffered  and  cried  repeatedly,  "  Jesus,  th  a  Bon  of 
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trine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  lost,  even  before 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  indeed  that  it  was 
never  taught  with  sufficient  clearness  and 


the  eternal  God,  have  mercy  on  me."  At  this  day, 
all  agree  that  Servetus  ought  not  to  have  been  put  to 
death,  but  in  that  age  different  sentiments  prevailed. 
The  burning  of  heretics  was  then  almost  universally 
approved  and  practised.  There  were  some,  however, 
especially  among  the  French  and  Italian  Protestants, 
whose  exposure  to  be  themselves  put  to  death  by  the 
papists  on  this  principle,  led  them  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle.  Calvin  therefore,  who  cer- 
tainly had  some  hand  in  the  death  of  Servetus,  was 
censured  by  a  few  Protestants ;  while  the  great  body  of 
them,  and  even  the  mild  Melancthon,  fully  approved 
of  his  conduct.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  unjustly 
charged  Calvin  with  being  actuated  solely  by  personal 
enmity  against  Servetus,  and  by  the  natural  severity 
of  his  disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have 
attempted  entirely  to  exculpate  him,  and  to  attribute 
his  conduct  to  the  purest  motives.  He  doubtless 
thought  he  was  doing  right,  and  had  the  approbation 
of  his  own  conscience  ;  as  he  certainly  had  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age,  who  as  occasion  was 
presented  pursued  the  same  course  themselves.  But 
had  he  lived  in  our  age,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
thought  and  acted  differently.  See  Beza's  Life  of  Cal- 
vin, by  Sibson,  ed.  Philadelphia,  1836,  note  c.  p.  15G- 
204. — Mu,r.  [The  great  notoriety  of  this  tragical 
event  and  the  polemical  purposes  which  it  has  been 
made  to  serve,  render  it  expedient  to  furnish  the  student 
with  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
respecting  its  details.  Among  these,  every  candid 
inquirer  will  at  once  ask  for  the  original  record  of 
the  trial,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
form  an  upright  judgment  on  the  several  questions 
which  have  been  so  keenly  agitated  respecting  the 
opinions  of  Servetrs,  the  character  of  Calvin,  and  the 
conduct  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Genevan  magistrates. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  after  a  protracted  controversy  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  this  indispensable  document 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public  entire.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  (1717)  M.  de  la  Roche,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  folio,  p.  349,  3  o7,  and 
373,  and  vol.  ii.  4to,  p.  25,  57,  73,  and  81,  published  a 
short  history  of  Servetus,  in  seven  letters  ;  in  compil- 
ing which,  he  appears  to  have  had  access  to  the  original 
documents  in  the  archives  of  Geneva,  several  valuable 
extracts  from  which  he  gives  at  length.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century,  Mosheim  made  use  of  extracts 
by  a  different  hand  taken  from  the  same  source,  in 
drawing  up  the  biography  of  Servetus,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  his  Anderweitiger  Versuch  einer  vollstdndi- 
gen  u.  impart keiischen  Ketzergesdiiclde,  Helm.  1748; 
and  completed  in  his  Neue  Nachrichlen  von  dem  beriihm- 
ten  Spaniscfien  Arize,  Mich.  Servet.  1750.  Subsequent 
inquirers  however  failed  to  discover  among  the  Genevan 
archives,  the  original  records  of  the  trial  which  had 
supplied  these  two  sets  of  extracts ;  and  they  were 
consequently  believed  to  be  lost.  Under  that  impression 
Trechsel,  when  preparing  the  work  on  Servetus  referred 
to  in  a  preceding  note,  had  to  content  himself  with 
making  use  of  a  pretty  full  manuscript  copy  of  the  trial 
made  in  the  last  century,  which  he  found  among  the 
records  of  the  church  of  Berne,  and  which  is  now 
found  to  be  a  sufficiently  accurate  transcript.  In  the 
appendix  to  his  work,  Trechsel  has  printed  in  full 
this  important  document,  omitting  however  the  papers 
which  had  been  previously  published  by  M.  de  la  Roche. 
It  is  entitled  Procedures  contre  Servet,  and  extends  to 
thirty-six  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  It  is  the  first 
and  as  yet  only  attempt  towards  placing  before  the  public 
the  whole  transaction  and  the  conduct  of  the  several 
parties  concerned  in  it,  in  an  authentic  form  ;  though 
being  only  a  copy  and  that  too  a  comparatively  modern 
one.  it  cannot  be  fully  relied  on.  At  length,  however, 
in  the  year  1842,  the  original  records  of  the  whole 
affair  were  found  in  Geneva,  and  have  been  freely  used 
by  M.  de  la  Valayre,  in  the  account  of  Servetus  pub- 
lished in  his  Legendes  Suisse*,  Paris,  1842;  and  by  M. 
Albert  Rilliet  in  his  Relation  du  Prods  criminel  in- 
tents d  Geneve  en  1558  contre  Michel  Servet,  redigee 
d'a /ires  les  Documents  origiuaux.  Gen.  1st  I.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  M.  Rilliet  had  not,  in  an  Appendix 
to  his  excellent  little  work,  given  a  complete  copy  of 


perspicuity;  and  that  the  restitution  and 
explanation  of  it  were  divinely  committed 
to  him.  As  respects  God  and  the  divine 
Trinity,  he  believed  in  general  that  the 
supreme  Being  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  produced  in  himself  and  formed  two 
personal  representations,  economies,  dispo- 
sitions, dispensations,  or  modes  of  existence 
(for  he  did  not  always  use  the  same  terms), 
namely,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  he  might  both  make  known  his  will 
to  mankind  and  impart  to  them  his  bles- 
sings: That  the  Word  was  joined  to  the 
man  Christ,  who  was  by  the  efficient  volition 
of  God  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that 
on  this  account  Christ  might  justly  be 
called  God:  That  the  Holy  Spirit  animates 
the  created  universe,  and  in  particular  pro- 
duces holy  and  divine  emotions  and  pur- 
poses in  men:  That  after  the  destruction 
of  this  world,  both  these  economies  will 
cease  to  be,  and  will  be  reabsorbed  in  God. 
Yet  this  doctrine  he  did  not  always  state 
in  the  same  manner,  and  he  often  uses  loose 
and  ambiguous  terms,  so  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  meaning. 
His  moral  principles  agreed  in  many  re- 
spects with  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists, 
with  whom  also  he  agreed  in  this,  that  he 
most  severely  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants. 

6.  This  projected  restoration  of  the 
church,  of  which  Servetus  hoped  to  be 
himself  the  author,  died  with  him.  For 
notwithstanding  public  fame  ascribed  to 
him  many  disciples,  and  not  a  few  divines 
of  that  age  professed  to  have  great  appre- 
hensions from  the  sect  of  Servetus,  yet  it 
may  be  justly  doubted  whether  he  left 
behind  him  one  genuine  disciple.  **  Those 
who  are  called  Servetians,  and  followers  of 
the  doctrine  of  Servetus,  by  the  writers  of 
(hat  age,  differed  widely  from  Servetus  in 
many  respects;  and  in  particular,  they  en- 
tertained very  different  opinions  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity.  Valentine 
Gcntilis  of  Naples,  whom  the  government 
of  Berne  put  to  death  in  156G,  did  not  hold 
the  opinions  of  Servetus  as  many  writers 


all  the  original  documents  preserved  in  the  Genevan 
archives,  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  judge  for  himself 
must  still  have  recourse  to  Trechsel's  second-hand 
transcript.  The  original  documents  relative  to  Scrve- 
tus's  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  at  Viennc  in  1553, 
were  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  archives  in 
that  city,  by  the  Abbe  D'Artigny,  in  the  Novoeatuc 
Mtunoires  d  llistoire,  &c.  Paris,  1749,  vol.  ii.  sec.  55.  I 
may  merely  add  that  the  English  reader,  in.  addition  to 
the  ordinary  lives  of  Calvin  and  the  letters  on  Servetus 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Literature  already  mentioned,  may 
consult  The  Life  of  Servetus,  translated 'from  the  French 
[of  Chauft'pie's  Nouveau  Dictiounaire,  Sec]  by  James 
Yair,  minister  of  the  Scots'  Church  in  Campvere, 
Lond.  1771,  8vo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tweedie's  trans- 
lation of  Rilliet's  work,  entitled  Calvin  and  Servetus, 
Edin.  184G,  12mo.— R. 
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affirm,  but  held  Arian  sentiments,  and  made 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  inferior 
to  the  Father.1  Not  much  different  were 
the  views  of  Matthew  Gribaldus,  a  jurist 
of  Pavia,  who  was  removed  by  a  timely 
death  at  Geneva  in  1566,  when  about  to 
undergo  a  capital  trial ;  for  he  distributed 
the  divine  nature  into  three  Eternal  Spirits, 
differing  in  rank  as  well  as  numerically.2 
It  is  not  equally  certain  what  was  the  cri- 
minal error  of  John  Paul  Alciati,  a  Pied- 
montese,  and  of  Sylvester  Tellius,  who 
were  banished  from  Geneva  in  1559,  or 
what  was  the  error  of  Paruta,  Leonardi,3 
and  others,  who  are  sometimes  numbered 
among  the  followers  of  Servetus;  yet  it  is 


1  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  article  Gentilis,  torn.  ii.  p.  1251; 
Spon's  Histoire  de  Geneve,  livr.  iii.  tome  ii.  p.  80,  &c; 
Sand's  Bibliotheca  Anti-  Trinitar.  p.  26 ;  Lamy's  His- 
toire du  Socinianisme,  par.  ii.  chap.  vi.p.  251;  Fueslin's 
Beytrage  zu  d.  Sweitz.  lief.  vol.  v.  p.  381.  [Gentilis 
tied  from  his  country  from  religious  motives  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  settled  at  Geneva  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Italian  church  there.  Here  with 
others  he  uttered  anti-trinitarian  sentiments,  for  which, 
he  was  arraigned  in  1558,  subscribed  to  an  orthodox 
confession  of  faith,  and  promised  under  oath  not  to 
leave  the  city  without  permission.  He  however  fled 
clandestinely,  and  travelled  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  propagating  Arian  sentiments. 
He  was  imprisoned  at  Lyons  and  at  Berne,  and  was 
expelled  from  Poland.  In  1566  he  came  to  Berne  a 
second  time,  was  apprehended  and  condemned  to  death 
for  having  obstinately  and  contrary  to  his  oath  assailed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  See  Bayle,  ubi  supra.  Aretius 
a  Reformed  divine,  wrote  Historia  Val.  Gentilis  Justo 
Capitis  supplicio  Bernce  affecti,  1617,  fol. — Mur.  [A 
full  account  of  Gentilis  has  been  lately  given  by  Trechsel, 
in    his    Lelio  Sozini  und   die    Anii-trinitarier   seiner 

Ze.it,  p.  316.  The  English  translation  of  Aretius' 
work  bears  the  following  title  :  History  of  Valentinus 
Gentilis,  the  Tritheist,  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to 
dt  ath  by  the  Protestant  Reformed  City  and  Church  of 
Bern  for  Asserting  the  Three  Divine  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  Three  Distinct  Eternal  Spirits,  Lond. 
1696,  8vo.— R. 

2  Sand's  Biblioth.  Anti-  Trinitar.  p.  17  :  Lamy,  ubi 
supra,  par.  ii.chapvii.  p.  257,  &c.  ;  Spon's  Histoire  de 
Geneve,  tome  ii.  p.  85,  note ;  Haller,  in  the  Museum 
Tigurinum,  torn.  ii.  p.  111.     [See  also  Trechsel,  ubi 

supra,  p.  277,  &c. — R. 

3  Of  these,  and  other  persons  of  this  class,  see  Sand' 
Lamy,  and  Lubieniecius,  Historia  Reformat.  Polouicw, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  96.  Concerning  Alciati  in  particular, 
sec  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.  p.  239 ;  also,  Spon,  ubi 
supra,  torn.  ii.  p.  85,  86.  [This  Alciati  was  a  Milanese 
gentleman,  and  one  of  those  Italians  who  fled  from  their 
country  to  join  the  Protestants,  and  who  afterwards  so 
refined  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  to  form  a 
new  party,  equally  odious  to  Protestant  and  to  Catho- 
lics._  Alciati  had  been  a  soldier  ;  and  he  commenced 
hi  i  innovations  at  Geneva,  in  concert  with  a  physician 
named  Blandrata  and  a  lawyer  named  Gribaud  (in 
Latin  Gribaldus),  with  whom  became  associated  Va- 
lentlne  Gentilis.  The  precautions  taken  against  them, 
and  the  severe  procedure  against  Gentilis,  intimidated 

tiers  and  Induced  them  to  seek  another  residence. 
They  chose  Poland,  where  Blandrata  and  Alciati  dis- 
eminated  their  heresy  with  sufficient  success.  They 
allured  Gt  ntilis  to  come  and  join  them.  n<>  was  under 
obligation  to  Alciati,  at  whose  entreaty  the  bailiff  of 
'■'"  had  let  him  out  of  prison.  K  Is  said  that  Prom 
Poland  they  went  to  Moravia.  Gentilis  was  beheaded 
at  Berne,  Alciati  retired  to  Dantaic,  and  there  died  In 
tho  sentiments  of  Bocinus.  Be  wn.tr  two  letters  to 
Gregory  Paul  In  1684  and  1865,  In  which  he  maintains 
that  Christ  had  no  existence  till  he  was  born  of  Mary. 
1 1  iyle,   ubi   tuj  ra.—M  -      also  respecting 

Alciati.  Treehti  R. 


not  at  all  probable  that  any  one  of  these 
regarded  Servetus  as  his  master.  Peter 
Gonesius,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  errors  of  Servetus  into  Poland/  although 
he  may  have  taught  some  things  akin  to 
them,  yet  explained  the  most  sacred  mys- 
tery of  the  divine  Trinity  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  Servetus. 

7.  No  one  of  those  who  have  been  named 
professed  that  form  of  religion  which  is 
properly  called  Socinian.  The  Socinian 
writers  generally  trace  the  origin  of  their 
sect  to  Italy,  and  refer  it  to  the  year  1546. 
In  this  year  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice, 
especially  at  Vicenza,  they  tell  us  that 
more  than  forty  men,  eminent  no  less  for 
genius  and  erudition  than  for  their  love  of 
truth,  often  assembled  together  in  secret ; 
and  they  not  only  consulted  on  a  general 
reformation  in  religion,  but  undertook  more 
especially  to  refute  the  doctrines  which  were 
afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the  Socinian 
sect.  They  add  that  Ltelius  Socinus,  Alciati, 
Ochino,  Paruta,  Gentilis,  and  others,  stood 
conspicuous  among  these  persons.  But  by 
the  imprudence  of  one  of  the  associates  the 
temerity  of  these  men  became  known ;  two 
of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  the 
others  escaped  and  fled  into  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries. 
Among  these  exiles  was  Socinus,  who  after 
various  wanderings  passed  into  Poland  in 
1551  and  again  in  1558,  and  there  dissemi- 
nated the  seeds  of  that  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  in 
their  own  country,  and  which  subsequently 
produced  abundant  fruits.5  That  this  repre- 

4  This  is  affirmed  by  many  who  here  follow  "Wisso- 
watius  and  Lubieniecius,  Historia  Reformat.  Polonicw, 
cap.  vi.  p.  Ill,  &c.  ;  but  how  truly  it  is  affirmed  may 
be  learned  from  Lubieniecius  himself,  who  says  of 
Gonesius  :  "  He  brought  into  his  country  the  doctrine 
of  Servetus  concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father, 
which  he  did  not  dissemble."  But  if  Gonesius  taught 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father,  he  differed  much  from 
Servetus,  who  denied  all  real  distinctions  in  the  divine 
nature.  As  to  the  opinions  of  Gonesius,  see  Sand,  ubi 
supra,  p.  40,  from  whom  chiefly  Lamy  borrows  his 
account,  Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  tome  ii.  chap.  x.  p, 
278.  [This  Gonesius  was  of  Podlachia,  and  studied  in 
Saxony  and  Switzerland,  where  he  got  hold  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Servetus.  On  his  return  home,  he  became 
intimate  with  some  Anabaptists  in  Moravia,  and  in  the 
year  1556  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
first  in  a  synod  of  the  Polish  Reformed,  in  which  be 
pronounced  it  a  fiction  gendered  in  the  human  brain. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  aLa)  rejected  infant  baptism. 
He  likewise  spoke  contemptuously  of  civil  authorities. 
Sec  Lanterbach's  Potniieh,  Arianisehen  Socmianumui. 
— Sr/,1.  [See  additional  notices  of  Gonesius  in  Kras- 
inski's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  P 

VOl.   i.   p.  846,  &C.      His    Polish   name  was   Goniondski, 

or  of  Gonionda,  a  little  town  of  Polachla,  of  which  be 
was  probably  s  native.     Chapter viii.  ofthe  tirst  volume 

and  chap.  xiv.  of  the  second  volume  Of  this  work  treat 

ofthe  rise  and  progn  m  oi  the  Anti- Trinitarian 
Poland,  which  afterwards,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  became  their  principal  seat     R 

Band's    I  '  "  ■  v    |s-  "ho 

likewise  mentions  p<  25  .  some  writings  which  ire 
said     bat  on  altogether  questionable  authority  —  to 
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sentation  is  wholly  a  fiction  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  yet  it  is  easily  shown  that  the 
system  of  religion  which  bears  the  name  of 
Socinus  was  by  no  means  fabricated  in  those 
meetings  at  Venice  and  Vicenza.1 

8.  >Ve  can  give  a  more  certain  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Socinian  prin- 
ciples in  religion.  As  not  only  the  papists 
but  also  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  were 
everywhere  watchful  to  prevent  both  Ana- 
baptists and  the  opposers  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  triune  God,  from  gain- 


have  been  published  by  those  Venetian  inventors  of  the 
Socinian  system.  Wissowatius,  Narratia,  quomodj  in 
Polonia  Reformati  ab  Unitariis  separafi  sunt,  subjoined 
to  Sand,  p.  209,  210  ;  Lubieniecius,  Historia  Reforma- 
tionis  Polonicce,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  38,  who  says  he  derived 
this  account  from  the  Commentaries  of  Budzinius, 
never  published,  and  from  the  life  of  La?lius  Socinus. 
See  also  Przypcovius,  J'ita  Socini,  and  others. 

1  The  late  Zeltner,  in  his  Historia  Crypto-  Socinia- 
nismi  Altorfini,  cap.  ii.  sec.  xli.  note,  p.  321,  wished  to 
have  the  truth  of  this  story  more  accurately  examined 
by  the  learned.  Till  this  is  done,  we  will  here  oiler  a 
few  remarks  which  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  In  the  thing  itself,  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  nothing  incredible.  It  appears  from  many  docu- 
ments that  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Ger- 
many, many  persons  in  various  countries  subject  to  the 
Romish  see  consulted  together  respecting  the  abolition 
of  superstition ;  audit  is  the  more  probable  that  this 
was  done  by  some  learned  men  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, as  it  is  well  known  that  in  that  age  there  were 
living  among  the  Venetians  a  considerable  number  of 
men  who  wished  well,  if  not  to  Luther  himself,  yet  to 
his  design  of  reforming  religion  and  restoring  it  to  its 
native  simplicity.  It  is  likewise  easy  to  believe  that 
these  consultations  were  interrupted  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  satellites  of  Rome,  and  that  some  of  those  con- 
cerned in  them  were  arrested  and  put  to  death,  and 
that  others  saved  themselves  by  flight.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful,  nay  incredible,  that  all  those  persons  were  at 
these  consultations,  who  are  reported  to  have  borne  a 
part  in  them.  Indeed  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of 
those  who  afterwards  obtained  celebrity  by  opposing 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  are 
rashly  placed  by  incompetent  judges  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  such  a  Venetian  association,  because  they  have 
supposed  that  this  was  the  parent  and  the  cradle  of  the 
whole  Unitarian  sect.  This  at  least  I  certainly  know, 
that  Ochino  must  be  excluded  from  it.  For,  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  has  been  justly 
or  unjustly  ranked  among  Socinians,  it  is  clear  from 
Boverius,  Annates  Capueinorum,  and  from  other  un- 
questionable testimonies,  that  he  left  Italy  and  removed 
to  Geneva  as  early  as  the  year  1543.  See  La  Guerre 
Seraphique  ou  I'Histoire  des  Perils,  qu'  a  counts  la 
Baroe  des  Cupucins,  livr.  iii.  p.  191,  21o,  Sec.  Respect- 
ing Latins  Socinus  himself,  who  is  represented  as  at 
the  head  of  the  association  in  question,  I  would  confi- 
dently assert  the  same  as  of  Ochino  [namely,  that  he 
is  unjustly  placed  among  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion.] For  who  can  believe  that  a  vouiilc  man  only 
twenty-one  years  old  (for  such  was  Ladius  at  that 
time),  left  his  native  country  and  repaired  to  Venice  or 
Vicenza,  to  have  a  free  discussion  with  others  relative 
to  the  general  interests  of  religion ;  and  that  this  youth 
1  i,id  Mich  influence  as  to  obtain  the  first  rank  in  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men  distinguished  for  talent  and  learn- 
ing ?  Besides,  from  the  life  of  L;elius  and  from  other 
testimonies,  it  can  be  proved  that  he  retired  from  Italy, 
not  to  escape  impending  danger  to  his  life,  but  for  the 
sake  of  improvement  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  among  foreign  nations.  He  certainly  returned 
afterwards  to  his  own  country,  and  in  1551  resided 
some  time  at  Sienna,  while  fail  father  resided  at  Bolog- 
na. See  his  letter  to  Buliinger,  in  the  Museum  Heitm 
ticum,  torn.  v.  p.  489,  &e.  Mho  can  suppose  the  man 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  journey,  if  but  a  few 
years  previously  he  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitors  and  a  capital  punishment  ? 


ing  anywhere  a  permanent  habitation,  a 
large  number  of  this  sort  of  people  retired 
to  Poland,  supposing  that  a  nation  so 
strongly  attached  to  liberty  in  general 
would  not  disapprove  of  liberty  of  opinion 
in  religious  matters.  Here  they  at  fir<t 
cautiously  disclosed  their  views,  being  timLl 
and  doubtful  what  would  be  the  issue.  Hence 
for  a  number  of  years  they  lived  intermixed 
with  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  had 
acquired  a  firm  establishment  in  Poland  ; 
nor  were  they  excluded  either  from  their 
communion  in  worship  or  from  their  deli- 
berative bodies.  But  after  acquiring  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  noble  and  opulent, 
they  ventured  to  act  more  courageoutlv 
and  to  attack  openly  the  common  views  of 
Christians.  Hence  originated,  first,  violet*; 
contests  with  the  Swiss  [or  Reformed],  with 
whom  they  were  principally  connected ;  the 
issue  of  which  at  last  was,  that  in  the  Synod 
of  Petrikow,  a.d.  1565,  they  were  required 
to  secede  and  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate   communitv.2     These  founders  of 


But  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  true  which  the  Soci- 
nians tell  us  respecting  the  members  and  the  character 
of  this  Venetian  association,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  disrobing  our  Saviour  of  his  divine  majesty,  yet  this 
we  can  never  concede  to  them,  that  the  Socinian  system 
of  doctrine  was  invented  and  drawn  up  in  that  associa- 
tion. It  was  unquestionably  of  later  origin,  and  was 
long  under  the  correcting  and  improving  hand  of  many- 
ingenious  men,  before  it  acquired  its  complete  and  per- 
manent form.  If  any  one  wishes  for  proof  of  this,  let 
him  only  look  at  the  doctrines  and  reasonings  of  some 
of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  members  of  the 
association  in  question,  which  he  will  find  to  have  been 
exceedingly  diversified.  It  appears  from  many  facts 
reported  in  various  documents  concerning  Laelius  Soci- 
nus, that  his  mind  had  not  yet  become  established  in 
any  definite  system  of  religious  doctrine  at  the  time  he 
left  Italy  ;  and  that  he  spent  many  years  subsequently 
to  that  period  in  inquiring,  doubting,  examining,  and 
discussing.  And  I  could  almost  believe  that  lie  finally 
died  still  hesitating  what  to  believe  on  various  points. 
Gribaud  and  Alciati,  of  whom  notice  has  already  been 
taken,  were  inclined  to  Arian  views,  and  had  not  so 
low  an  opinion  of  our  Saviour  as  the  Socinians  had. 
These  examples  fully  show  that  those  Italian  reformer? 
(if  they  really  existed,  which  I  here  assume  hot  do  not 
affirm),  had  come  to  no  fixed  conclusions,  but  were 
dispersed  and  compelled  to  go  into  exile  before  they 
had  come  to  be  of  one  opinion  on  points  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  religion.  This  account  of  the  origin 
of  Socinianiiin  which  many  inconsiderately  ado] 
also  been  objected  to  by  Fueslin,  Beytrdge  zu  d.  Stceitz. 
lif.  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  &c.  [See  also  Trc-L. 
S&risti  u.  d.  si'ntitrinitan'tr  seiner  Ztit,  especially  the 
third  section ;  Bock,  in  his  Hist.  Jntitrin.  vol.  ii.  r. 
395,  &c.  has  replied  at  some  length  to  this  note  of 
Mosheim,  and  laboured  to  show  that  there  was 
society  at  Vicci.za. —  li. 

~  Lumyjliitoire  du  Sv:i7iianisim,  par.  i.  i 
viii.  \c.  p.  1G,  &c;  Stoiensky  (Stoinius;,  Epitom    l 
nit  i'ltitu riorutH  tnPtdonia,  in  Sand,  p.  188,  &c.;  Schc- 
mann's   Testttnu  ntuni,  ibid.  p.    194;   Wise 
Separaiione    Unitttriorum  a  Befonwitis,  ibid.  p.  211, 
212;  Lubieniecius,    Historia  Reformat,  1' 
ii.  cap.  vi.  fee,  p.  Ill,  &c;  cap.  viii.  p.   141;  lib.  iii. 
cap.  i.  p.  15S,  \c.     [Among  the  rolish  Antitrinii 
must  also  be  reckoned  the  Frenchman  Fetor  Statcrius, 
who  came  to  Foland  in   1559  and  was  rector  of  the 
school  at  Tinczow.     To  the  same  party  Gregory 
a  Fole,  afterwards  joined  himself.     He  had  taught  with 
great  reputation  in  the  Reformed  church  at  Cracow, 
was  deposed  on  account  of  his  erroneous  opinions,  and 
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the  Sociniari  sect  were  commonly  called 
Pinczovians,  from  the  town  [of  Pinczow] 
where  the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  however  professed 
Arlan  sentiments  respecting  the  divine  na- 
ture, representing  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  persons  begotten  by  the  one 
God  the  Father,  and  inferior  to  him.1 

9.  As  soon  as  the  Unitarians  became  se- 
parated from  the  other  communities  of 
Christians  in  Poland,  they  had  to  contend 
with  many  difficulties,  both  internal  and 
external.  Without,  they  were  oppressed 
both  by  the  papists  and  by  the  Reformed 
and  Lutherans;  within,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  feeble  flock  should  become  torn  by 
factions.  For  they  had  not  yet  agreed 
upon  any  common  formula  of  faith.  Some 
continued  still  to  adhere  to  Arian  views, 
and  were  called  Farnovians.2  Others  chose 
to  go  farther,  and  to  ascribe  almost  nothing 
to  Christ  but  the  prerogatives  of  an  ambas- 
sador of  God.  The  worst  of  these  were  the 
Eudneians,  who  maintained  that  Christ  was 
born  just  as  all  other  men  are,  and  there- 
fore was  unworthy  of  any  divine  worship 
or  adoration.3  Xor  were  they  free  from 
superstitious  persons  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce among  them  the  practical  notions  of 
the  Anabaptists ;  namely,  a  community  of 
goods,  a  universal  equality  in  rank  and 
power,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.4 
From  these  troubles  however  they  were 
happily  soon  relieved  by  the  perseverance 
and  authority. of  certain  teachers,  whose 
plans  were  so  successful  that  in  a  short  time 
they  reduced  those  factions  to  narrow  limits, 


then  openly  associated  himself  with  the  Unitarians. 
The  Stancarian  controversy  contributed  most  to  the 
discovery  of  the  error  of  these  people  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity.  For  many  synods  and  conferences  being  held 
on  that  controversy,  the  Unitarians  exposed  themselves 
in  them,  and  thus  awakened  the  zeal  of  believers  in  the 
Trinity  to  oppose  them  in  the  debates.  In  tin 
l.Vl  1  and  I5§6  appeared  the  first  royal  edicts  against  the 
Unitarians,  by  which  they  were  banished  the  realm. 
Gentilis  therefore  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  Alciati 
to  Prussia.  Others  found  concealed  retreats  with  some 
nobles,  till  they  could  openly  appear  again  in 
public.  Under  the  same  protection  and  patronage, 
they  at  length  obtained  ebfireb.es,  schools,  and  printing 
establishments  ofth  ir  own. —  Srhl. 
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established  flourishing  churches  at  Cracow, 
Lublin,  Pinczow,  Lucklavitz,  and  especially 
at  Smigla,  a  town  which  lay  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  famous  Andrew  Dudycz,5  and 
in  many  other  places,  both  in  Poland  and 
in  Lithuania;  and  moreover,  they  obtained 
license  to  publish  books  in  two  different 
towns.6  These  privileges  were  crowned  by 
John  Sienienius  [Sieniensky],  the  waiwode 
ofPodolia;  who  granted  them  a  residence 
in  his  new  town  of  Racovia  [Racow]  in 
the  district  of  Sendomlr,  which  he  built  in 
1569.7  After  obtaining  this  residence,  the 
sect  which  was  dispersed  far  and  wide 
among  their  enemies,  supposing  they  had 
now  obtained  a  fixed  and  permanent  loca- 
tion for  their  religion,  did  not  hesitate  to 


5  See  Adelt's  HUtoria  Arianismi  Smiglennis,  Dantzig, 
1741,  8vo.  [This  [Dudycz,  pronounced — R.]  DudUh, 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Buda  in  the 
year  1533  ;  and  after  having  studied  in  the  most  famous 
universities,  and  travelled  through  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  (visiting  England  in  1554  in  the  suite 
of  Cardinal  Pole),  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tinia 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  made  privy  counsellor 
to  that  prince.  He  had  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and 
the  study  of  the  ancient  orators,  acquired  such  a  mas- 
terly and  irresistible  eloquence,  that  in  all  public  deli- 
berations he  carried  everything  before  him.  In  the 
council  (of  Trent),  where  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  Hungarian  clergy,  he  spoke 
with  such  energy  against  several  abuses  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  particularly  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  that  the  pope  being  informed  thereof  by  his 
legates,  solicited  the  emperor  to  recall  him.  Ferdinand 
complied ;  but  having  heard  Dudycz's  report  of  what 
passed  in  that  famous  council,  he  approved  of  his  con- 
duct, and  rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Chonat. 
He  afterwards  married  a  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  and  resigned  his  bishopric  ;  the  emperor 
however  still  continued  his  friend  and  protector.  The 
papal  excommunication  was  levelled  at  his  head,  but  he 
treated  it  with  contempt.  Tired  of  the  fopperies  and 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  retired  to 
Cracow,  where  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  pub- 
licly, after  having  been  for  a  good  while  its  secret  friend. 
It  is  said  that  he  showed  some  inclination  towards  the 
Socinian  system.  Some  of  his  friends  deny  this  ;  others 
confess  it,  but  maintain  that  he  afterwards  changed  his 
sentiments  in  that  respect.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  several  branches  of  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics, with  the  sciences  of  physic,  history,  theology, 
and  the  civil  law.  He  was  such  an  enthusiastical 
admirer  of  Cicero,  that  he  copied  over  three  times  with 
hi:j  own  hand  the  whole  works  of  that  immortal  author. 
He  had  something  majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in  the  air 
of  his  countenance.  His  life  was  regular  and  virtuous 
his  manners  elegant  and  easy,  and  his  benevolence 
warm  and  extensive. — .Mad.  [See  Schroeckh,  Ktr- 
/•  Reformat,  vol.  ii.  p.  788,  &c  and 
Rees'  (  article  DttdUh.-~Sfur.     [See  note  1, 
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make  this  place  [Racow]   the  established 
centre  of  their  church  and  community. 

10.  The  first  care  of  the  leaders  of  their 
church  after  they  saw  their  affairs  in  this 
settled  state,  was  to  translate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Polish  language,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  took  place  in  1572.  They 
previously  had  a  Polish  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  they  had  made  in  1565,  con- 
jointly with  the  Reformed  to  whose  church 
they  then  belonged.  But  this  version,  after 
they  were  ordered  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  Reformed,  they  considered  not 
well  suited  to  their  condition.1  In  the 
next  place,  they  drew  up  and  published  a 
small  work  containing  the  principal  articles 
of  their  religious  faith.  This  was  in  the 
year  1574,  at  which  time  the  first  Catechism 
and  Confession  of  the  Unitarians  was  printed 
at  Cracow.2     The  system  of  religion  con- 


1  See  Ringeltaube,  Von  den  Pohlnischen  Bibeln,  p.  90, 
113,  142,  who  gives  farther  information  respecting  Po- 
lish translations  of  the  Bible  by  Socinians. 

2  This  little  work,  from  which  alone  the  character 
of  the  Unitarian  theology  anterior  to  the  times  of  Faus- 
tus  Socinus,  can  be  learned  with  certainty,  is  not  men- 
tioned, so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  Unitarian  author,  nor 
by  any  one  who  has  either  written  their  history  or 
opposed  their  doctrine.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that 
the  Socinians  themselves  afterwards,  when  they  had 
acquired  more  dexterity  and  power  and  had  shaped 
their  theology  more  artificially,  wisely  took  care  to 
have  the  copies  of  this  confession  destroyed,  lest  they 
should  fall  under  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  of  aban- 
doning the  tenets  of  their  predecessors,  or  incur  the 
charge  of  forsaking  their  ancient  simplicity,  which  is 
apt  to  produce  divisions  and  parties.  It  will  therefore 
be  doing  service  to  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine, 
to  describe  here  summarily  the  form  and  character  of 
this  first  Socinian  creed,  which  was  set  forth  prior  to 
the  Racovian  Catechism.  This  very  rare  book  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  bears  the  following  title  :  Catechesis 
et  Confessio  fidei  Ccetus  •per  Poloniam  Congregati  in 
Nomine  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  Crucifixi  et  Resus- 
citati.  Deuter.  vi.  Audi  Israel,  Dominus  Deus  noster 
Deus  unus  est.  Johannis  viii.  dicit  Jesus:  Quern  vos 
dicitis  vestrum  esse  Deum,  est  Pater  meus.  Typis 
Alexandra  Turobini,  anno  nati  Jesu  Christi,  filii  Dei 
1574,  pp.  1G0,  12mo.  That  it  was  printed  at  Cracow 
appears  from  the  close  of  the  preface,  which  is  dated 
in  this  city  in  the  year  1 574,  Post  Jesum  Christum  na- 
tum.  The  Unitarians  then  had  a  printing-office  at 
Cracow,  which  was  soon  after  removed  to  Racow. 
The  Alexander  Turobinus  who  is  said  to  be  the 
printer,  is  called  Turobinczyck,  by  Sand,  (Biblioth. 
Anti-  Trinitar.  p.  51),  and  undoubtedly  derived  his 
name  from  his  native  place,  Turobin,  in  the  district  of 
Chelm  in  Red  Russia.  That  the  author  of  the  book 
was  the  noted  George  Schomann,  has  been  proved  from 
Schomann's  Testamentum  published  by  Sand,  and  from 
other  Documents,  by  Midler  who  gives  a  particular 
account  of  Schomann  in  his  Essay,  De  Unitariorum 
Calechesi  et  Confessione  omnium  prima,  written  since 
my  remarks  on  the  subject ;  and  which  is  printed  in 
Bartholomew's  Fortgesctzcn  niitxlichen  Anmerckun- 
gen  von  allerJiand  Material,  vol.  xxi.  p.  758.  The 
preface  composed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  associa- 
tion, begins  with  this  salutation :  Omnibus  salutein 
seternam  sitientibus,  gratiam  ct  pacem  ab  uno  illo 
altissimo  Deo  patre,  per  unigcnituni  ejus  filium  Domi- 
num  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum  crucifixum,  ex  animo 
precatur  coetus  exiguus  et  afliictus  per  Poloniam,  in 
nomine  ejusdem  Jesu  Christi  Nazarcni  baptizatus. 
Their  reasons  for  writing  and  publishing  the  book 
are  thus  stated;  namely,  the  reproaches  which  in  one 
place  and  another  are  cast  upon  the  Anabaptists. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  people  who  were  afterwards 
called  Socinians,  were  in  that  age  denominated  Ana- 


tained  in   this  book  is   extremely  simple 
and  free  from  all  subtleties;  yet  it  bears 


baptists ;  nor  did  they  reject  this  appellation  but 
tacitly  admitted  it.  The  remainder  of  the  short  pre- 
face consists  of  entreaties  to  the  readers  to  regard  the 
whole  as  written  in  good  faith,  to  read  and  judge  for 
themselves,  and  forsaking  the  doctrine  of  Babylon  and 
conduct  and  conversation  of  Sodom,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  ark  of  Noah,  i.e.  among  the  Unitarians.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  book,  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  reduced  to  six  heads :  I.  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ;  II.  of  justification ;  III.  of  discipline;  IV.  of 
prayer;  V.  of  baptism ;  VI.  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
And  these  six  topics  are  then  explained  successively, 
by  first  giving  a  long  and  full  answer  or  exposition  of 
each;  and  then  dividing  them  into  subordinate  ques- 
tions or  members,  and  subjoining  answers  with  scrip- 
ture proofs  annexed.  It  is  manifest  even  from  this 
performance,  that  the  infancy  of  the  Socinian  theology 
was  very  feeble  and  imbecile;  that  its  teachers  were 
not  distinguished  for  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  that  they  imbued  their  flocks  with 
only  a  few  and  very  simple  precepts.  In  their  descrip- 
tion of  God  which  comes  first  in  order,  the  authors  at 
once  let  out  their  views  concerning  Jesus  Christ;  for  they 
inculcate  that  he,  together  with  all  creatures,  is  subject 
to  God.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  make  no 
mention  of  God's  infinity,  his  omniscience,  his  immen- 
sity, his  eternity,  his  omnipotence,  his  omnipresence, 
his  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  other  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being  which  are  above  human  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  merely  exalt  God  for  his  wisdom,  his  immor- 
tality, his  goodness,  and  his  supreme  dominion  over  all 
things.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  leaders  of 
the  community,  even  then,  believed  that  nothing  is  to 
be  admitted  in  theology  which  human  reason  cannot 
fully  comprehend  and  understand.  Their  erroneous 
views  of  our  Saviour  are  thus  expressed — Our  mediator 
with  God  is  a  man,  who  was  anciently  promised  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  in  these  latter  days  was 
born  of  the  seed  of  David,  whom  God  the  Father  had 
made  Lord  and  Christ,  that  is,  the  most  perfect  prophet, 
the  most  holy  priest,  and  the  most  invincible  king,  by 
whom  he  created  the  new  world  (for  those  declarations 
of  the  sacred  volume  which  represent  the  whole  mate- 
rial universe  as  created  by  our  Saviour,  they  maintain 
as  the  Socinians  do,  to  be  figurative ;  and  understand 
them  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  mankind,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  compelled  unwillingly  to  admit  his 
divine  power  and  glory),  restored  all  things,  reconciled 
them  to  himself,  made  peace,  and  bestowed  eternal  life 
upon  his  elect ;  to  the  end  that,  next  to  the  most  high 
God,  we  should  believe  in  him,  adore  him,  pray  to  him, 
imitate  him  according  to  our  ability,  and  find  rest  to 
our  souls  in  him. (a)  Although  they  here  call  Jesus 
Christ  the  most  holy  priest,  which  they  afterwards  con- 
firm with  passages  of  Scripture,  yet  they  nowhere 
explain  the  nature  of  that  priesthood  which  they  ascribe 
to  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  they  most  explicitly  declare 
not  to  be  a  divine  person,  and  they  represent  him  as  a 
divine  power  or  energy — The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power 
of  God,  the  fulness  of  which  God  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  on  his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  ;  that  we 
being  adopted  might  receive  of  his  fulness,  (b)  Their 
opinion  of  justification  is  thus  expressed — Justification 
is  the  remission  of  all  our  past  sins  from  mere  grace, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  our  works  and 
merits,  in  a  lively  faith  ;  and  the  unhesitating  expecta- 
tion of  eternal  life  ;  and  a  real  not  a  feigned  amendment 
of  life,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  glory  of 
God  our  Father  and  the  edification  of  our  neighbours. (c) 


(a)  Est  homo,  mediator  noster  apud  Deum,  patribus  olim  per 
prophctas  promissus  et  ultimis  tandem  temporitius  ex  Davidis 
semine  natus,  quern  Deus  pater  fecit  Dominum  et  Christum, 
hoc  est,  perfectissimum  pvophetam,  sanctissimum  saceidotem, 
invictissimuni  regem,  per  quern  novum  mundum  creavif,  omnia 
restauravit,  secum  reconciliavit,  pacific.ivit,  et  vitam  eternam 
electis  suis  donavit  ;  ut  in  ilium,  post  Deum  altissimum,  ere- 
damus,  ilium  adoremus,  invocemus,  audiamus,  pro  modulo 
nostro  imitemur,  et  in  illo  requiem  animabus  nostris  inveniamus. 

(b)  Spiiitus  sanctus  est  virtus  Dei,  cujus  plenitudinem  dedit 
Deus  pater  tilio  suo  unigenito,  Domino  nostro,  ut  nos  adoptivi 
ex  plenitudine  ejus  acciperemus. 

(e)  Justilicatio  est  ex  mera  gratia,  per  Dominum  nostrum 
Jesum  Christum,  sine  operibus  et  mentis  nostris,  omnium 
praeteritorum  peccatorum  Dostrorum  in  viva  (hie  remissio,  \it:e- 
que  retcrnas  indubitatu  expectatin,  et  auxilio  spiritus  Dei  vitse 
nostra;  non  simulatn,  scd  vera  corrcetio,  ad  gloriam  Dei  pa'.ris 
et  tcdilicationem  proximorum  nostrorum. 
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altogether  a  Socinian  aspect  in  regard  to 
the  points  most  essential  to  that  system. 
Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider 
that  the  papers  of  Lselius  Socinus  (which 
he  undoubtedly  left  in  Poland),  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  many  persons  ;  and  by 
these,  the  Arians  who  had  formerly  had  the 
ascendancy,  were  led  to  change  their  opinion 
respecting  Jesus  Christ.1     The  name  Soci- 


As  they  make  justification  to  consist  in  a  great  measure 
in  a  reformation  of  the  life,  so  in  the  explanation  of 
this  general  account  they  introduce  a  part  of  their  doc- 
trine of  morals  which  is  contained  in  a  very  few  pre- 
cepts, and  those  expressed  almost  wholly  in  the  words 
of  the  Scriptures.  Their  system  of  morality  has  these 
peculiarities,  that  it  forbids  taking  an  oath  and  the 
repelling  of  injuries.  They  define  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline thus — It  is  the  frequent  reminding  individuals  of 
their  duty,  and  the  admonition  of  such  as  sin  against 
God  or  their  neighbour,  first  privately,  and  then  also 
publicly  before  the  whole  assembly  ;  and  finally,  the 
rejection  of  the  pertinacious  from  the  communion  of 
saints,  that  so  being  ashamed  they  may  repent,  or  if 
they  will  not  repent  may  be  damned  eternally,  (a)  Their 
explanation  of  this  point  shows  how  incomplete  and 
imperfect  were  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  For  they 
first  treat  of  the  government  of  the  Christian  church 
and  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  whom  they  divide  into 
bishops,  deacons,  elders  or  presbyters,  and  widows ; 
they  next  enumerate  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
the  aged  and  the  young,  parents  and  children,  servants 
and  masters,  citizens  towards  magistrates,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  ;  and  lastly,  they  treat  of  admonishing  sinners 
first,  and  then  depriving  them  of  communion  if  they 
will  not  reform.  Respecting  prayer,  their  precepts  are 
in  general  sound  and  good.  But  on  the  subject  of 
baptism  they  differ  from  other  Christians  in  this,  that 
they  make  it  to  consist  in  immersion  and  emersion,  and 
allow  it  to  be  administered  only  to  adults.  Baptism, 
say  they,  is  the  immersion  in  water  and  the  emersion 
of  a  person  who  believes  the  gospel  and  exercises  re- 
pentance, in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  whereby  he 
publicly  professes  that  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father 
he  has  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  his  sins ;  so  that  being  in- 
grafted into  the  body  of  Christ  he  may  mortify  the  old 
Adam  and  be  transformed  into  the  celestial  Adam,  in 
the  firm  assurance  of  eternal  life  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, (h)  Lastly,  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  they 
give  such  a  representation  as  a  Zwinglian  would  readily 
admit.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  added  (Eronomia 
Christiana  sett  Pastoratus  domesticus ;  that  is,  brief 
instructions  how  the  heads  of  families  should  preserve 
and  maintain  piety  and  the  fear  of  God  in  their  houses, 
and  containing  also  forms  of  prayers  to  be  used  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  at  other  times.  The  copy  of  this 
Catechism  which  I  now  possess  was  presented  by 
Martin  Chelm  (whom  the  Socinians  name  among  the 
first  patrons  of  their  church)  to  M.  Christopher  Heilig- 
mcier  in  the  year  1 580,  as  appears  from  a  long  inscription 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  Chelm  there  promises  his 
friend  other  writings  of  the  same  kind  if  this  should  be 
rec  iv.-d  cheerfully  ami  kindly,  and  concludes  with 
Minis  of  St.  Paul,  MGod  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."— 1  Cor.  i.  27. 

i   Tlii-;  we  arc  clearly  taught  by   Schomann  in  his 

n  iiium,  published  by  Band,  p.  194,  195.     Sub  id 

tnpus    i ."•  1566)  ex  rhapsodiis  Lselii  Socini  <(ui- 

dam  fratres  didicerunt,  Dei  (ilium  non  esse  secundum 
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(i>)  BkptUmut  o-.t  homlnli   F.vangrlio  en 

•in-,  in  nomine  Pitn.it  h  tin  •■■  Bplritui  Kane  I  .  v  •■!  in 
nomine  Ifiu  CI  rlst  I,  In  tquam  Immei  ipubliee 

profltrtur,  »c  umiia  Del  patrle,  in  Mnculne  Chrittl,  .i|  ei  i  Splri- 
tui   San  •  till  ablutuna  eite,   ul  in 

Ciiri^ti  Intertut,  mortlflcei  retertm  Adamui  ormetur 

in  Adamam  iilum  ecelc  item,  eertua,  »e  post  returi  i 
sequuturutn  esse  vitam  jetern.i 


nian  was  not  yet  known.  Those  who  after- 
wards bore  this  name  were  then  usually 
called  by  the  Poles  Anabaptists,  because  in 
their  churches  they  admitted  none  to  bap- 
tism but  adults,  and  were  accustomed  to 
rebaptize  those  who  came  over  to  them  from 
other  communities.2 

1 1 .  The  affairs  of  the  Unitarians  assumed 
a  new  aspect  under  the  dexterity  and  in- 
dustry of  Faustus  Socinus,  a  man  of  supe- 
rior genius,  of  moderate  learning,  of  a  firm 
and  resolute  spirit,  less  erudite  than  his 
uncle  Lselius,  but  more  bold  and  courage- 
When  after  various  wanderings  he 


ous 


first  arrived  among  the  Polish  Unitarians 
in  1579,  he  met  with  much  trouble  and 
opposition  from  very  many  who  accounted 
some  of  his  opinions  wide  of  the  truth. 
And  in  reality  the  religious  system  of  Fau- 
stus (which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
the  papers  left  by  Laelius),  had  much  less 
simplicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians. 
Nevertheless  by  his  wealth,  his  eloquence, 
his  abilities  as  a  writer,  the  patronage  of 
the  great,  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and 
other  advantages  which  he  possessed,  he 
overcame  at  length  all  difficulties,  and  by 
seasonably  yielding  at  one  time  and  con- 
testing at  another,  he  brought  the  whole 
Unitarian  people  to  surrender  to  those  opi- 
nions of  his  which  they  had  before  con- 
temned, and  to  coalesce  and  become  one 
community.3 


Trinitatis  personam  patri  coessentialem  et  coa?qualem, 
sed  hominem  Jesum  Christum,  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  con- 
ceptum,  ex  virgine  Maria  natum,  crucifixum  et  resus- 
citatum :  a  quibus  nos  commoniti,  sacras  literas 
perscrutari,  persuasi  sumus.  These  words  most  clearly 
show  that  the  Pinczovians,  (as  they  were  called),  before 
they  separated  from  the  Reformed  in  1 5G5,  professed  to 
believe  in  a  Trinity  of  some  sort,  and  did  not  divest 
Jesus  Christ  of  all  divinity.  For  this  Schomann  was 
a  doctor  of  great  authority  among  them ;  and  in  the 
year  15G5,  (as  he  himself  informs  us),  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Petricow,  he  contended  ("pro  uno  Deo  patri") 
for  one  God  the  Father,  in  opposition  to  the  Reformed, 
who,  he  says,  ("  Deum  trinum  defendebant "),  main- 
tained a  threefold  God.  Yet  in  the  following  year, 
with  others  he  was  induced  by  the  papers  of  Lselius 
Socinus  to  so  alter  his  opinions,  that  he  denied  Christ 
to  be  a  divine  person.  He  therefore  with  his  Pinczo- 
vian  flock,  before  this  time,  must  necessarily  have  been 
not  a  Socinian  but  an  Arian. 

2  This  the  Unitarians  themselves  attest  in  the  preface 
to  their  Catechism,  as  we  have  observed  above  ;  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Eaistola  da  vita  An  ' 

"■  oatii,  subjoined  to  Sand's  BibUotheca.  For  be 
■ays,  p.  235),  that  his  sect  bore  the  name  of  Arians 
and  of  Anabaptists  \  but  that  the  other  Christiana  in 
Poland  were  all  promiscuously  called  Cbnesoians  from 
Ghzrest,  which  denotes  baptism. 

3  See  Bayle,  Dictionttavra,  article  Soeinti  .  tunc  It. 
p. '2711;  Sand's  Bibtioth    Jnti-  Trmitar.  p   64  j 
pkowski  [in   Latin   PnypcoYius]   Vita  & 

to  his  works;   Lamy,  Hittoire  du  Soeinianitmw,  par.  i. 

.■hap.  wiv.  p.   101,  KG.  ;    par.  ii.  chap.  wii.  p.   .'i7  '.  &0. 

andmanj  others        rh<    I  ngllsb  reader  y  consult 

Toulmin's  M  I       ' 

HUt,  Lond.   1777;   but    it    is  a   supcrlici.il    work, 

and   Qonsists   ol    little  else  than  an  elogtum  i 

ch  metes  and  an  aoeovm  of  his  opinions  and  writ- 
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12.  Through  his  influence  therefore  the 
ill-digested,  dubious,  and  unpolished  reli- 
gion of  the  old  Unitarians  became  greatly 
altered,  was  more  ingeniously  stated,  and 
more  artfully  and  dexterously  defended.1 
Under  the  guidance  of  so  spirited  and  re- 
spectable a  leader,  the  community  likewise 
which  before  was  a  little  feeble  flock,  rose 
in  a  short  time  to  distinction  and  honour, 
by  the  accession  to  it  of  great  numbers  of 
all  orders  and  classes,  among  whom  were 
many  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  of  opu- 
lence, influence,  eloquence,  and  learning. 
Of  these,  some  helped  forward  the  growing 
church  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  and 
others  by  their  pens  and  their  genius  j  and 
they  boldly  resisted  the  enemies,  whom  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  everywhere 
called  forth.  The  Unitarian  religion,  thus 
new  modelled  and  made  almost  a  new  sys- 
tem, required  a  new  confession  of  faith  to 
set  forth  its  principles.  Therefore  laying 
aside  the  old  Catechism,  which  was  but  a 
rude  and  ill-digested  work,  Socinus  himself 
drew  up  a  new  religious  summary,  which 
being  corrected  by  some  and  enlarged  by 
others,  resulted  at  last  in  that  celebrated 
work  which  is  usually  called  the  Racovian 
Catechism,  and  which  is  accounted  the 
common  creed  of  the  whole  sect.  The  ship 
seemed  now  to  have  reached  the  port,  when 
James  Sieninski,  lord  of  Racow,  in  the  year 
1600  renounced  the  Reformed  religion  and 
came  over  to  this  sect,  and  two  years  after- 
wards caused  a  famous  school,  intended  for 
a  seminary  of  the  church,  to  be  established 
in  his  own  city  which  he  had  rendered  the 
metropolis  of  the  Socinian  community.2 


\ 


1  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  modern  Unitarians 
are,  with  great  propriety,  called  Socinians.  For  the 
glory  of  bringing  their  sect  to  establishment  and  order 
(if  we  may  use  the  word  glory  of  what  has  little  glory 
attached  to  it),  belongs  exclusively  to  the  two  Socini. 
Ladius  indeed  who  was  naturally  timid,  died  in  the 
bloom  of  life  at  Zurich  in  15G2,  a  professed  member  of 
the  Reformed  church,  for  he  would  not  by  setting  up  a 
new  sect  subvert  his  own  tranquillity.  And  there  are 
probable  grounds  for  supposing,  that  he  had  not  brought 
to  perfection  that  system  of  religion  which  he  had  pro- 
jected, and  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt  respecting  many  points  of  no  small  importance. 
Yet  it  was  he  who  collected  the  materials  which  Fau- 
stus  afterwardr,  used  ;  he  secretly  injected  scruples  into 
the  minds  of  many,  and,  by  the  arguments  against  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  which  he  committed  to  paper, 
he  induced  the  Arians  of  Poland,  even  after  he  was 
dead,  unhesitatingly  to  unite  themselves  with  those  who 
maintained  Christ  to  be  only  a  man  on  a  1  m  1  with 
Adam,  that  is,  one  whom  God  created.  What  Lcelius 
left  unfinished,  Faustus  beyond  controversy  completed 
and  put  to  use.  Yet  what  part  he  received  from  his 
uncle  and  what  he  added  of  his  own  (for  he  certainty 
added  not  a  little),  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  be- 
cause only  a  few  of  the  writings  of  Lselius  are  extant, 
and  of  those  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the  author,  name 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  others.  This 
however  we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Fanstns  hin:- 
self,  that  what  he  taught  respecting  the  person  ■ 
Christ  was  for  the  most  part  excogitated  by  Leilas. 

2  See  Wlssowatius,  Narratio  ■' 


13.  In  the  year  1563,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Socinians  were  carried  from  Poland 
into  the  neighbouring  Transylvania,  by 
means  especially  of  George  Blandrata,  whose 
exquisite  skill  in  the  medical  art  induced 
John  Sigismund,  at  that  time  prince  of 
Transylvania,  to  send  for  him  and  make 
him  his  own  physician.  For  this  Blandrata, 
possessing  intelligence  and  address  and  es- 
pecially in  court  affairs,  with  the  aid  of 
Francis  Davides  whom  he  took  along  with 
him,  did  not  cease  to  urge  the  prince  him- 
self as  well  as  most  of  the  leading  men, 
until  he  had  infected  the  whole  province 
with  his  sentiments,  and  had  procured  for 
his  adherents  the  liberty  of  publicly  pro- 
fessing and  teaching  his  doctrines.  The 
Bathori  [or  Battory]  indeed,  whom  the 
suffrages  of  the  nobles  afterwards  created 
dukes  of  Transylvania,  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Socinian  principles ;  but  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  suppress  the  numer- 
ous and  powerful  sect.3  Nor  were  the  lords 
of  Transylvania  who  succeeded  the  Bathori 
able  to  affect  it.  Hence,  to  the  present 
time,  in  this  one  province,  the  Socinians  by 
virtue  of  the  public  laws  and  of  certain 
compacts  enjoy  their  schools  and  houses  of 
worship,  and  keep  up  their  public  meetings, 
though  in  the  midst  of  continual  snares.* 
About  the  same  time,  this  sect  attempted 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  Hungary 5  and  of 
Austria.6  But  the  united  efforts  of  the 
papists  and  the  followers  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  rendered  those  attempts  abortive. 


riorum  a  Refarmatit,  p.  214  ;  Lubieniecius.  Historia 
Reformat.  Polonicce,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  240,  &c  [The 
Polish  names  of  these  well-known  writers  are  Wyszow- 
aty  and  Lubieniecki. — A 

3  See  Sand's  Biblioth.  slnti-Trhiitar.  p.  2S  and  55; 
Debrezenius,  Historia  Ecclesice  Reforrmtce  inllungaria, 
p.  147,  &c.  ;  Schmeizel,  De  Statu  Ecclesics  Lutheran, 
in  Transylrania,  p.  55  ;  Lamy,  Histoire  du  Socinia- 
nitme,  par.  i.  chap.  xiii.  &c.  p.  46,  &a. ;  Salig's  Hist 
clcr  Augsburg.  Co?ifeision,  vol.  ii.  book  si.  chap.  vii.  p. 
817,  &e.  [In  the  year  1508,  the  Unitarians  held  a  dis- 
putation with  the  Trinitarians  at  Weissenbui 
Transylvania\  which  was  continued  to  the  tenth  day; 
and  of  which  Blandrata,  there  and  in  the  same  year, 
published  his  Brmis  enarratio  Dispntationis  AlUvirr  : 
Casper  licit  did  the  same  at  Clausenburg,  in  the  name 
of  the  Reformed.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  Uni- 
tarians obtained  from  the  nobles  who  had  been  on  the 
spot  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Evangelical. 
They  also  got  possession  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Clausenburg,  filled  the  offices  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  with  Unitarians,  and  controlled  all  things  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure.  Under  Stephen  Bathori, 
Franeis  Davides  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  the  offering 
of  prayer  to  Christ.  To  confute  him,  Blandrata  sailed 
Faustus  Socinus  from  Basil  in  1578;  and  he  so 
cured  Davides,  that  the  latter  was  condemned  in  IS79 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  which  he  ended  his  days. 

—  Srhl. 

1    Zeltncr's    Historia    Cryptc-Socinianismi   jfUorfim, 
cap.  ii.  p.  357,  339.     [See  also  V.'alch's  Neuesh 
gionsgeseh.  vol.  v.  No.  3. —  Srhl. 

breaenias,  Historia   Eeotesim  R>fonn.  in    " 
gnria,  p.  IGi),  &c. 

6  Spondanus  Coutinuatio  /fimaUum  Z?</ro;m,  ad  ar.n 
No.  21,  p.  701. 
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14.  The  Socinians  having  obtained  a  sta- 
ble domicil  for  their  fortunes  at  Racow, 
and  being  sustained  by  patrons  and  friends 
of  great  authority  and  talent,  began  zea- 
lously to  seek  the  enlargement  of  their 
church  and  the  propagation  of  their  religion 
through  all  Europe."  Accordingly  in  the 
first  place,  they  procured  a  large  number 
of  books  to  be  composed  by  their  brightest 
men  of  genius,  some  explaining  and  defend- 
ing their  religious  principles,  and  others 
expounding  or  rather  perverting  the  sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  views  of  their 
sect;  and  these  books  they  printed  at  Racow 
and  dispersed  everywhere.1  In  the  next 
place,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  as  ap- 
pears incontrovertibly  from  many  docu- 
ments, they  sent  their  emissaries  into  various 
countries  to  make  proselytes  and  to  estab- 
lish new  congregations.  But  these  envoys, 
though  some  of  them  had  the  advantages 
of  a  noble  birth  and  others  possessed  ex- 
tensive learning  and  acuteness  in  reasoning, 
were  almost  every  where  unsuccessful.  A 
small  company  of  Socinians  existed  in  ob- 
scurity at  Dantzic  for  a  time,  but  it  seems 
gradually  to  have  disappeared  with  this 
century.2  In  Holland,  first  Erasmus  Jo- 
hannes,3 and  afterwards  Andrew  Voidovius 
and  Christopher  Ostorodt,  great  pillars  of  the 
sect,  laboured  not  without  success  to  gain 
disciples  and  followers.  But  the  vigilance 
of  the  theologians  and  the  magistrates  pre- 
vented their  acquiring  strength  and  estab- 
lishing associations.4  Nor  did  the  Socinians 
find  the  Britons  more  accommodating.  In 
Germany,  Adam  Neuser  and  some  others, 
at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  Uni- 
tarians were  dark  and  dubious  in  Poland, 
entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Tran- 
sylvanians,  contaminated  the  Palatinate 
with  the  errors  of  this  sect;  but  the  mis- 
chievous design  was  seasonably  detected 
and  frustrated.  Neuser  then  betook  him- 
self to  the  Turks,  and  enlisted  among  the 
Janizaries  at  Constantinople.5 


i    A   considerable  part  of  these  boo7a  WBS  edited  in 
the  colli  "ti'in.  entitled  Billioth    a  Frntrum  Pal 
printed  v.n.  1656,  in  6yoTs.  fol.     The  collection  indeed 
sat  many  of  thi"  productions  of  the  Br  I  founders 
.  yet  ll  Isqu  I  tnt  to  acquaint  us  with 

,.ins  and  oh  '  It  comprl  e    Che  * 

only   (>>nr  of  th-ir  more  celebrated  writer*,  namely, 
Crellius,  Slichtmgius,   SVoll 

itiniz   1  :i  m  es.     R. 
'    Cry  ■/■>-  p.  199,  not". 

■>  Or  rati 

'  Zcitn  r,  ubi  tu  rra,  p.  .'ii  and  \~<.     I  Brandt,  In  bis 
Hiitory  of  Ihr  !  :.  tells  ui  tl 

and  Voidovius  W  1,  :m<l  tlint  thel 

nned  to  be  burn    I  public  of  the 

common  ban  0<"  pile  a      r 

executioner  appr<  I  tin-  mull 

bled,  but  the  books- did  not  ■  ten,  who 

llvidi   ! 
them  among  tl 

liii.  p. 


15.  Although  the  Socinians  profess  to 
believe  that  all  knowledge  of  divine  things 
must  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books  of 
Christians,  yet  in  reality  they  hold  that  the 
sense  of  Scripture  must  be  estimated  and 
explained  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of 
right  reason;  and  of  course  they  subject  reli- 
gious truth  in  some  measure  to  the  empire 
of  reason.  For  they  intimate,  sometimes 
tacitly  and  sometimes  expressly,  that  the 
inspired  writers  frequently  slipped,  through 
defects  both  of  memory  and  of  capacity;  that 
they  express  the  conceptions  of  their  minds 
in  language  which  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
andexplicit;  that  they  obscure  plain  subjects 
by  Asiatic  phraseology,  that  is,  by  inflated 
and  extravagant  expressions,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  made  intelligible  by  the  aid  of 
reason  and  sagacity.  From  such  proposi- 
tions, any  person  of  tolerable  understanding 
would  readily  infer  that  in  general  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  of  our  Saviour,  may  be 
learned  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  the  truth  of  this  history;  but  that 
the  doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  these 
books,  must  be  so  understood  and  explained 
as  not  to  appear  contrary  to  ordinary  appre- 
hension or  reason.  The  inspired  books, 
therefore,  do  not  declare  what  views  we 
should  hold  concerning  God  and  his  coun- 
sels, but  human  sagacity  points  out  to  us 
what  system  of  religion  we  are  to  search 
for  in  the  Scriptures. 

16.  This  opinion  becomes  still  worse, 
when  we  consider  what  this  sect  understood 
by  the  term  reason.  For  by  the  splendid 
name  of  right  reason,  they  appear  to  mean 
that  measure  of  intelligence  or  that  power 
of  comprehending  and  understanding  things 
which  we  derive  from  nature.  And  hence 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  whole  Soci- 
nian  theology  is  this:  Nothing  must  be 
admitted  as  a  divine  doctrine  but  what  the 
human  mind  can  fall y  understand;  and  what- 
ever the  holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning 
the  nature  of  God,  his  counsels  and  purposes, 
and  the  way  of  salvation,  must  be  corrected 
by  art  and  reason  till  it  shall  agree  with  the 
capacities  of  our  minds.1      Whoever  admits 


211;  Alting's  //'  '  ront*m. 

■  ■/,    j).    'Jiil,    \i\   .'!.'i  7 :    La   Croze,    Dissertations 
Hutoriqutt,  tome  i.  p.  101,  127.     Oempare  Rau 

fustriaea,  p.  1  IS,  ad  its  of 

John  MLattha  i  arho  was  implicated  m  these  commotions. 
'■  Ziegler,  In  bl  1  riew  of  I  r  <lor>- 

trloes  of  Paustus  Sacintu  -  in  ! ' 
fur  Religionsp/uloi 
controverts  tio^    • 

Scriptures,  and  not   on  reason  as  ■  hljrher  aut' 
Schroeckh,  in  his  Kit  eol.  v. 

:>n  1  while  !>'•  admit  - 

of  all   : 
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this  must  also  admit  that  there  may  be  as 
many  religions  as  there  are  people.  For  as 
one  person  is  more  obtuse  than  another  or 
more  acute,  so  also  what  is  plain  and  easy 
of  comprehension  to  one,  another  will  com- 
plain of  as  abstruse  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. Neither  do  the  Socinians  appear  to 
fear  this  consequence  very  greatly;  for  they 
allow  their  people  to  explain  variously  many 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance,  pro- 
vided they  entertain  no  doubts  respecting 
the  general  credibility  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hold  what  the  Scriptures 
inculcate  in  regard  to  morals  and  conduct. 

17.  Proceeding  on  this  maxim,  the  Soci- 
nians either  reject  or  bring  down  to  their 
comprehension  whatever  presents  any  diffi- 
culty to  the  human  mind  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  concerning  the  nature  of  man  or 
the  entire  plan  of  salvation  as  proposed  by 
the  inspired  writers,  or  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 
God  is  indeed  vastly  more  perfect  than  men 
are,  yet  he  is  not  altogether  unlike  them ; 
by  that  power  with  which  he  controls  all 
nature  he  caused  Jesus  Christ,  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
this  man  he  caught  up  to  heaven,  imbued 
him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  which 
is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  fall 
knowledge  of  his  will ;  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  this  world  that  he  might  promul- 
gate to  mankind  a  new  rule  of  life  more 
perfect  than  the  old  one,  and  might  evince  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  by  his  life  and  his  death. 
Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  divine 
teacher,  and  all  can  obey  it  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed, being  clad  in  other  bodies  shall  for  ever 
inhabit  the  blessed  abode  where  God  resides; 
those  who  do  otherwise,  being  consumed  bv 
exquisite  torments,  will  at  length  sink  into 
annihilation.  These  few  propositions  con- 
tain the  whole  system  of  Socinian  theology, 
when  divested  of  the  decorations  and  subtle 
argumentations  of  their  theologians. 

18.  The  general  character  of  the  Socinian 
theology  requires  them  to  limit  their  moral 
precepts  entirely  to  external  duties  and 
conduct.  For  while  they  deny  on  the  one 
hand  that  men's  minds  are  purified  by  a 
divine  influence,  and  on  the  other,  that  any 
man  can   so  control  himself  as  wholly  to 


reason  to  have  dominion  over  revelation,  he  yet  main- 
tains that  Socinus,  who  was  but  a  poor  expositor  took 
great  liberties  with  the  Scripture?,  and  in  reality  prac- 
tised upon  the  principle  stated  by  Mosheim,  though 
perhaps  without  much  consciousness  of  it.  And  :he 
subsequent  Socinians,  lie  says,  proceeded  farther  and 
farther,  till  they  at  last  discovered  what  was  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  theology ;  and  since  this 
discovery  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  Mosheim  is  quite  justifiable  in  making 
such  a  statement  as  he  here  gives. — Mur. 


extinguish  his  evil  propensities  and  pas- 
sions, no  alternative  is  left  but  to  hold  him 
to  be  a  holy  man  who  lives  agreeably  to 
those  precepts  of  the  divine  law  which  regu- 
late the  words  and  the  external  actions. 
Yet  in  describing  the  duties  of  men,  they 
were  obliged  to  be  uncommonly  rigorous ; 
because  they  maintained  that  the  object 
for  which  God  sent  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world  was  to  promulgate  a  most  perfect 
law.  And  hence  very  many  of  them  hold 
it  unlawful  to  resist  injuries,  to  bear  arms, 
to  take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  punishments 
on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
civil  rulers,  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest 
industry,  and  the  like.  And  here  also  we 
unexpectedly  meet  with  this  singularity, 
that  while  on  other  subjects  they  boldly  offer 
the  greatest  violence  to  the  language  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for 
their  doctrines,  they  require  that  whatever 
is  found  in  the  Scriptures  relating  to  life 
and  morals,  should  be  understood  and  con- 
strued in  the  most  simple  and  literal  manner. 
19.  The  Racovian  Catechism,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  only  creed  of  the 
sect  and  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  their 
religion,  contains  only  the  popular  system 
of  doctrine,  not  that  which  their  leaders  and 
doctors  hold  impressed  on  their  minds.1  A 
person  therefore  who  wishes  to  know  the 
grounds  and  the  sources  from  which  the 


1  Schmidt  has  treated  expressly  of  the  authors  and 
the  history  of  this  celebrated  book,  in  his  essay  Be 
Catechesi  Hacoviensi,  published  in  1707.  Add  Kocher's 
Bibliotheca  Tkeol.  Symbol,  p.  656,  &c  The  very 
learned  and  veracious  CEder  not  long  since  published  a 
new  edition  of  it,  with  a  solid  confutation  annexed, 
Frankf.  and  Leips.  1739,  Svo.  [There  are  properly  two 
Racovian  Catechisms,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  "  The 
writer  of  the  smaller  was  Valentine  Smalcius.  who 
drew  it  up  in  German  and  first  published  it  in  1605.  It 
is  entitled,  Ber  kleine  Catechismus  zur  Veiling  der 
Kinder  in  dem  Christlichen  Gottesdienste  in  Itakoic, 
1605.  The  largest  was  likewise  published  in  German 
by  the  same  Smalcius  in  1608;  but  Mascorovius  [in 
Polish  Moskcrzewski. — R.]  translated  it  into  Latin  in 
1609,  under  the  title,  Catechesis  Ecclesiarum,  qua?  m 
Regno  Polonice,  et  magno  ducatu  Lithuania,  et  ahis 
ad  istud  Begnum  pertinentibus  Provinciis,  affirmant 
neminem  alium,  prater  Pat  rem  Domini  nostri  Jam 
Christi,  esse  ilium  venim  Benin  Israelis,  &c.  Afterwards 
Crellius  and  Slichtingius  revised  and  amended  it; 
and  after  their  death  Wissowatius  and  Stegmann  the 
younger  published  it  in  1665.  In  1680,  it  was  subjoined 
to  Crellius'  Ethiea  Arittotelica  as  an  Appendix,  in 
order  to  procure  it  a  wider  circulation.  All  these  edi- 
tions were  in  4to.  In  the  year  1684,  there  was  an  edition 
in  8vo  still  more  complete,  as  it  contained  the  notes  of 
Ruarus,  Wissowatius  the  younger,  and  of  one  not 
named. —  Schl.  [This  catechism  was  first  published  in 
English  in  1652,  translated,  it  is  conjectured,  by  the 
well-known  English  Unitarian  of  those  days,  John 
Biddle.  A  new  translation  appeared  thirty  years  ago, 
entitled  The  Racovian  Catechism  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations ;  to  uhich  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Unitarianism  in  Poland  and  the  adjacent  Countries, 
by  Thomas  Rees,  F.S.A.  London,  1818,  12mo.  The 
introductory  sketch  is  drawn  up  with  care,  and  contains 
a  more  accurate  account  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
work  than  that  given  by  Schlegel  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  note. — II. 
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plain  statements  of  the  Catechism  origi- 
nated, must  read  and  examine  the  works  of 
their  theologians.  Besides,  the  Catechism 
omits  many  doctrines  and  regulations  of 
the  Socinians  which  might  contribute  to 
increase  the  odium  under  which  the  sect 
labours,  but  which  serve  to  lay  open  its 
internal  character  and  state.  It  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  written  for  foreign- 
ers in  order  to  mitigate  their  indignation 
against  the  sect,  rather  than  for  the  use  of 
Socinians  themselves.1  And  hence  it  never 
obtained  among  them  the  authority  of  a 
public  rule  of  faith ;  but  their  doctors  have 
always  been  at  full  liberty  either  to  alter 
it  or  to  exchange  it  for  another.  By  what 
rules  the  church  is  to  be  governed,  and  in 
what  manner  public  religious  worship  is  to 
be  celebrated,  their  doctors  have  not  taught 
us  with  sufficient  clearness  and  uniformity. 
But  in  most  things  they  appear  disposed  to 
follow  the  customs  of  the  Protestants.2 

20.  Few  are  ignorant  that  the  first  ori- 
ginators of  the  Socinian  scheme  possessed 
fine  talents  and  much  erudition.  But  when 
these  were  dead  or  removed,  the  Unitarians 
of  Poland  seem  to  have  had  but  little  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  not  to  have  required  their  teachers  to 
be  men  of  acumen  and  well  instructed  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  They  however 
adopted  other  views  after  they  obtained 
liberty  to  open  schools  at  Racow  and  Lub- 
lin, and  when  they  had  discovered  that  their 
cause  could  not  possibly  be  upheld  without 
defenders  and  vindicators  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  their  opponents.  Their  love  of 
learning  began  to  be  ardent  from  about  the 
time  that  Faustus  Socinus  undertook  to 
sustain  and  to  regulate  their  tottering  and 
ill-arranged  church  ;  and  not  a  few  persons 
eminent  for  their  learning  as  well  as  their 
birth,  were  to  be  found  among  them.  For 
they  were  anxious  to  have  the  study  of 
eloquence  pursued,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  literature  taught  to  the  young,  and 
philosophy  expounded  to  select  individuals. 
The  Racovians,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  made  Aristotle  weir  guide  in  phi- 


1  Th  Inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  pre- 

;i  Latin  copy  of  it  to  king  i  ,t  a  German 

.  the  university  of  Wi  [To  show  their 

gratiti;  mbcrg   all 

■onfntation  of  it  to  be  drawn  up  l,y  Baldninus, 

which   WM   tir-t    published   in    1619,  and  James  I. 

demned  the  hook  to  the  Barnes.— 5cA/. 
i  This  appear*  from  ivt.  r  Moreeovfas  or  Hon 

-  a  utn  Chi 

i in  it  in  /'/.'  m  Patn  to,  p<  i 

Ifusunigenitumtn  Spirit*    v  fur,  in  three 

books,  composed  In  1642,  and  published  bj  Q  d 

Lnceal  Nuretnl  rbla  book  Is  mentioned 

1>>  Band,  Bibiioth.  AtU  r.  p,   143,  who 

was  written  for  the  DM  I  f  the  llolgic  churches. 


losophy,  as  appears  from  Crellius'  Ethica, 
and  from  other  monuments  of  those  times. 

21.  At  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the 
sect  declare  in  numerous  places  in  their 
books,  that  both  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  explaining  and  in  demon- 
strating the  truths  of  religion  in  general, 
clearness  and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be 
consulted,  and  that  no  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  logic; 
which  rule,  if  the  interpreters  and  doctors 
in  the  highest  esteem  among  them  had  con- 
sidered as  binding  on  themselves,  they 
would  have  given  much  less  vexation  to 
their  opposers.  For  in  most  of  their  books 
exquisite  subtilty  and  art  are  found,  com- 
bined with  an  indescribable  amount  of 
either  real  or  fictitious  simplicity.  They 
are  most  acute  and  seem  to  be  all  intellect 
when  discussing  those  subjects  which  other 
Christians  consider  as  lying  beyond  man's 
power  of  comprehension,  and  therefore  as 
simply  to  be  believed.  On  the  contrary, 
all  their  sagacity  and  powers  of  reason  for- 
sake them  just  where  the  wisest  of  men 
have  maintained  that  free  scope  should  be 
given  to  reason  and  human  ingenuity. 
Although  this  may  appear  contradictory, 
yet  it  all  flows  from  that  one  maxim  of  the 
whole  school,  that  whatever  surpasses  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  mind  must  be 
banished  from  Christian  theology. 

22.  The  L'nitarians,  as  soon  as  they  were 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  Reformed 
in  Poland,  became  divided  into  parties,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  topics  of 
dispute  among  them  were,  the  dignity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Christian  morals,  whether  in- 
fants are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  whether 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person  or  a  divine 
attribute,  and  some  other  subjects.  Among 
these  parties,  two  continued  longer  than  the 
others,  and  showed  themselves  less  docile  and 
manageable  to  the  pacificators,  namely,  the 
Budnasan  and  Favorian  sects.  The  former 
had  for  its  founder  and  leader  Simon  Budny, 
a  man  of  acuteness,  who  perceiving  more 
clearly  than  others  whither  the  principles  of 
Loelius  Socinus  would  lead,  maintained  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  honoured  with 
our  prayers  nor  with  any  other  kind  of 
worship;  and  in  order  more  easily  to  sup- 
port this  error,  he  declared  that  Christ  was 
conceived  not  by  virtue  of  any  divine 
power,  but  in  the  way  in  which  all  other 
nun  are.  These  tenets  indeed  harmonise 
vny  well  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Socinian  scheme,  bat  to  the  majority  they 
appeared  intolerable  and  execrable.  Badny 
therefore  who  had  many  disciples  is  Lithua- 
nia ami  Russian  Poland,  was  deposed  from 
his  ministerial  office  in  1584,  and  with  hifl 
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adherents  was  excommunicated.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  afterwards  renounced  this  opi- 
nion, and  to  have  been  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  sect. 

23.  Into  nearly  the  same  error  which  had 
proved  disastrous  to  Budny,  a  little  while 
after  fell  Francis  Divides,  a  Hungarian, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches 
in  Transylvania;  for  he  resolutely  denied 
that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship 
should  be  offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  After 
Blandrata  and  also  Faustus  Socinus  himself 
(who  had  been  sent  for  into  Transylvania 
for  this  very  object  in  1573),  had  in  vain 
employed  all  the  resources  of  their  ingenuity 
in  efforts  to  reclaim  Davides,  the  prince  of 
Transylvania,  Christopher  Bathori,  threw 
him  into  prison,  where  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  a.d.  1579. 2  Yet  his  sad  fate 
did  not  end  the  controversy  which  he 
had  commenced.  For  Davides  left  behind 
him  disciples  who  long  contended  strenu- 
ously for  the  tenets  of  their  master,  and 
who  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus  and 
his  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
Among  them  the  following  were  most  dis- 
tinguished;  James  Palceologus  of  Chios  who 
was  burned  at  Rome  in  1585,  Christian 
Francken  who  held  a  dispute  with  Socinus 
himself,  John  Sommer  rector  of  the  school 
at  Clausenburg,3  and  others.  This  sect 
was  usually  called  by  the  Socinian  writers 
the  sect  of  Semi-Judaizers.4 

2-i.  Towards  the  Farnovians  the  Soci- 
nians  were  much  more  indulgent ;  for  they 
were  net  excommunicated  nor  required  to 


1  Sco  Sand's  Bfttioih.  AnV-Trinitar.  p.  54,  55; 
Epistola  de  Vita   Wissowaln,  ibid.  p.  226  ;  Ringeltaube, 

Ion  den  Pokkiisdhen  Bibeln,  p.  144,  152,  &c.  Moreover 
Crellius,  the  most  learned  Socinian  of  our  age  (in  the 

Tliesawits  Epistolar.  Croseianm,  torn.  i.  p.  Ill),  is  of 
opinion  (how  justly  I  cannot  say)  that  Adam  Neuser,  a 
German,  was  the  author  of  this  degrading  opinion  of 
Christ.  [For  further  particulars  respecting  Budny,  in 
Latin  Budnseus,  see  Krasinski's  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Reformation  in  Poland,  vol.  ii.  p.  362,  &c. — R. 

2  Sand,  ufii  supra,  p.  55,  56;  Faustus  Socinus,  0/>p. 
torn.  i.  p.  353,  395,  torn.  ii.  p.  713,  771,  where  is  given 
his^  Dispute  with  Davides.  Lubieniecius,  Hist. 
IWon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ,\i.  p.  228.  [Additional  information 
respecting  Davides  may  he  seen  in  the  Sketch  prefixed 
to  Recs'  Baconian  Catechism,  from  p.  41,  ikc.  —  R. 

3  See  respecting  these  persons,  Sand's  Billioth.  p.  57, 
58,  S6.  The  dispute  of  Socinus  with  Franckcn  on  this 
subject  is  in  Socinus'  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  767.  [Palrrolo- 
gus  was  actually  of  the  race  of  the  Greek  emperors  who 
hore  this  name.  At  Rome  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  he  escaped  by  Sight.  In  Germany  he 
held  himself  for  a  Protestant,  and  in  Poland  for  a 
Socinian.  They  made  him  their  rector  at  Clausenburg. 
But  as  lie  journeyed  through  Moravia  he  was  seized  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  transmitted  to 
Rome. — Francken  was  of  Gardzlrgon  and  a  native 
Lutheran.  But  he  turned  Catholic  and  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits.  Afterwards  he  revolted  to  the  Jni- 
tarians,  and  was  made  rector  first  of  Chmklm'zk  in 
Poland,  and  then  of  Clausenburg.  As  the  Turkish  war 
Obliged  him  to  go  to  Prague,  he  again  tnrnt  d  Catholic. 
His  writings  are  mentioned  by  Sand,  uhi  supra.  Som- 
mer was  a  native  of  Pima  in  Meissen,  and  went  to 
Transylvania  at  the  instigation  of  Bhmdrata.  —  Schl. 


abandon  the  opinions  they  held,  but  only  to 
conceal  them  and  not  advance  them  in  their 
sermons.5  The  head  of  this  party  was 
Stanislaus  Farnowski  [in  Latin  Farnovius 
or  Farnesius]  who  was  induced  by  Peter 
Gonesiufi  to  prefer  the  Arian  hypothesis 
before  the  Socinian ;  and  who  maintained 
that  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
Christ  was  either  begotten  or  produced  out 
of  nothing  by  the  supreme  God.  What  he 
thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  less  clear; 
but  it  is  known  that  he  forbade  his  followers 
to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit.6  When  Far- 
nowski separated  himself  from  the  other 
Unitarians  in  1568,  he  had  many  adherents 
who  were  distinguished  both  for  influence 
and  learning;  among  others,  Martin  Cz«- 
chowicz,  John  Niemoiovicz,  Stanislaus  Wis- 
nowski  [or  Wisnowius],  John  Sokolowski 
[in  Latin  Falconius],  and  Gee.  Schomann. 
But  a  part  of  these  were  overcome  by  the 
mildness  and  disputatious  skill  of  the  Soci- 
nians ;  and  others  were  afterwards  discou- 
raged by  the  dexterity  of  Faustus  Socinus. 
At  last  the  party  being  bereft  of  its  leader 
Farnowski,  who  died  in  the  year  1615, 
became  dispersed  and  extinct.7 


4  Faustus  Socinus  wrote  a  book  expressly  contra 
Semi- J  udai  mantes,  which  is  in  his  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  804. 
Socinus  and  his  friends  did  not  expend  so  much  effort 
in  the  suppression  cf  this  faction,  because  they  sup- 
posed it  very  pernicious  to  the  Christian  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  Socinus  himself  concedes  that  the 
point  in  debate  was  of  no  great  consequence,  when 
he  declares  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  that 
a  person  should  pray  to  Christ.  In  his  answer  to 
Wujeek  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  538,  &c.)  he  says:— "But  if 
any  one  is  possessed  of  so  great  faith  that  he  dare 
always  go  directly  to  God  himself,  and  does  not  need 
the  consolation  which  arises  from  the  invocation  of 
Christ  his  brother,  tempted  in  all  things  ;  such  a  cne 
is  not  obliged  to  pray  to  Christ."(r.)  According  to  his 
judgment,  therefore,  those  have  a  higher  degree  of  faith 
who,  neglecting  Christ,  pray  only  to  God  himself.  Why 
then  so  severely  avenge  the  crime  of  Davides,  who 
wished  to  lead  all  Christians  directly  to  the  Father  ? 
Lubieniecius  also,  in  his  Hitoria  Reform.  Polonicce, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p.  228,  not  obscurely  detracts  very 
much  from  the  importance  of  this  controversy,  when 
he  writes  that  in  Transylvania  there  was  a  storm  in 
a  cup,  fluctus  in  simjmfo  excitatos  esse.  From  which 
it  appears  manifest  that  the  Socinians  made  war  upon 
Davides  and  his  adherents,  perhaps  solely  for  this 
reason,  lest  by  tolerating  his  opinion  they  should  inflame 
the  enmity  of  other  Christians  against  themselves, 
which  they  already  felt  to  be  sufficiently  great ;  while 
they  deemed  the  opinion,  in  itself  considered,  to  be  one 
which  might  be  tolerated. 

s  Epistola  de  J'i'a  Wissowatii,  p.  226.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Sand  (Bildioth.  Anti-  Trinitar.  p.  87), 
Erasmus  Johannis  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  Socinian  congregation  at  Clausenburg,  on  the 
condition  that  in  his  sermons  he  should  advance  no- 
thing to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  Mary. 

6  Sand's  Biblioth.  p.  52,  and  in  various  passages 
under  the  names  we  have  mentioned. 

7  We  omit  here  the  names  of  the  more  distinguished 
Socinian  writers  of  this  century,  because  a  large  part 
of  them  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  preceding 
history.  The  rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  Sand's 
Bildiotheca. 


(a)  Quod  si  quis  tar.t.i  Rde  BWB   Itos,  ut  ml    Dram  (pram   pcr- 
petan  recta  kcraripre  audpat,  nee  cmsolatiane.   qiia>  ex  riinsU 
n. ins  sui  pi-r  ■  mnia  ten  tat  i  invueatiune,  iniligcat,  liic  Don  opus 
i;t  (  iui..tuni  ii-.vocet. 
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SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 


1.  The  arduous  efforts  commenced  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  the  preceding  century 
for  extending  the  Christian  church,  and 
thus  exalting  the  glory  and  dominion  of 
the  Romish  see,  were  in  this  century  placed 
upon  a  permanent  and  solid  basis;  whereas 
they  had  been  previously  tottering  and  ill 
supported.  In  the  first  place,  Gregory 
XV.  at  the  instigation  of  his  chaplain 
Xarnius,  established  at  Rome  in  1622,  the 
famous  Congregation  for  Propagating  the 
Faith  (Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide), 
and  furnished  it  with  very  extensive  reve- 
nues. This  body  which  consists  of  thir- 
teen cardinals,  two  priests,  and  one  monk, 
together  with  a  secretary,1  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  support  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Urban  VIII.  and  after  him  many 
wealthy  individuals  enriched  it  with  such 
ample  revenues,  that  it  is  able  to  support 
an  almost  unlimited  expenditure.  litmce 
it  sends  out  numerous  missionaries  to  the 
most  remote  nations,  publishes  books  of 
various  kinds  necessary  for  learning  foreign 
and  some  of  them  barbarous  languages  ; 
causes  instructions  in  Christianity  and 
other  works  designed  to  enkindle  piety  or 
confute  error,  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  lan- 
guages and  printed  in  the  appropriate  cha- 
racters of  the  several  nations;  maintains  and 
educates  a  vast  number  of  selected  youth 
ned  for  missionaries ;  liberally  educates 
rapports  young  men  who  are  annually 
sent  to  Rome  from  foreign   countries,   in 


i  This  is  the  number  of  members  in  this  body  a 
by  Gregory  \  \  .  In  hi;  hull  for  II  n    at,  B   '- 

larinm  Romanvm,  torn.  iii.   p.    172,  ed.  Luxcmb.     Nor 
Is  a  larger  number  mention  I  '■.  Bldt  !'■• 

naine,  p.  259.     But  Aymon,  In  his  T 
I      i  -     // ,.,.     par.  Iii.  cha] 

linal  .  on 
Lea]  prothonotary,  one  referent  or  i 
ind  one  of  the  b  of  [the  [n- 

i  .t  ki  called  the  Sacred  Offl 

}|      'I'.    I.:'',        I  I )  ,"■  .. 

Fide,  and  compiled  his  work  about  the  year  !'>"-*,  fur 

the  v   i  ol   innocent    CI.     it   n 

hut  win  ther  printed  in  that  langu  •  •■■  I  am  not 

!   Hud  it  whs 

also  translated  Into  Engli  h  from  a  tnanu  aript  i 

It  liian,  hv  Sir  Rl 

in  1715.— A. 


order  to  become  instructors  of  their  coun- 
trymen on  their  return  home;  takes  up 
and  provides  for  persons,  whose  constancy 
in  professing  and  defending  the  Romish 
religion  has  drawn  on  them  banishment  or 
other  calamities ;  and  plans  and  accom- 
plishes various  objects,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief to  those  not  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  The  institution  has  a  very  spendid 
and  extensive  palace  devoted  to  its  use, 
the  delightful  situation  of  which  gives  it 
exquisite  charms.2 

2.  To  this  institution,  Urban  VIII.  in 
the  year  1627  added  another,  not  indeed 
equally  magnificent  yet  renowned  and 
very  useful,  namely  the  College  or  Semi- 
nary for  propagating  the  faith ;  in  which 
young  men  from  almost  all  nations  were 
educated  to  become  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity in  foreign  countries,  and  were  in- 
structed and  imbued  with  the  utmost  care 
in  all  the  science  and  learning  necessary 
for  so  important  an  office.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  great  institution  was  owing  to 
the  zeal  of  John  Baptist  Viles,  a  Spaniard 
residing  at  Rome;  who  for  this  object 
presented  to  the  pontiff  all  his  possessions 
and  property,  including  his  very  elegant 
mansion.  Many  others  afterwards  imitated 
hk  liberality,  and  to  this  day  imitate  it. 
Urban  at  first  placed  this  college  under  the 
care  and  authority  of  three  canons  of  fehe 
three  patriarchal  churches  at  Rome;  but 
since  the  year  1(541,  it  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  congregation  already  men- 
tioned as  established  by  Gregory  XV. ; 

2  The  authors  who  treat  of  this  Congregatli 
enumerated  by  Fabricias,  .'  Hi  toti  o 

orient,  ea;>.   xxxiii.  p.   .VIG.     To  whom  nu;.  I 

.us,    d  •   Moni 

here  there  is  e  list  of  thi 
pnblished  by  the  Congregation  up  '  •  1667. 

[The  annual  revenue  of  this  Congregation,  near  the 

•out   24,000 

i  dollars.    Behro 
formation,  vol.  iii.  p.  71"'    'Siur. 

I  II,  '  |  p  Ordra    V 

where  ho 
the  fii  ■  ["  '■* 

ol  the  found  r.     li  "  ships, 
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3.  In  1663,  the  Congregation  of  Priests 
for  Foreign  Missions  was  instituted  by  the 
royal  authority  in  France ;  and  likewise  the 
Parisian  Seminary  for  Missions  to  Foreign 
Nations  was  founded  by  certain  French 
bishops  and  theologians,  in  which  men 
might  be  educated  and  instructed  in  order 
to  become  preachers  of  Christianity  among 
the  nations  estranged  from  Christ.  From 
this  Seminary  even  at  the  present  day  [  1 750] 
are  sent  forth  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Siam, 
Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China,  the  bishops 
of  Babylon,  and  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Per- 
sia, and  other  missionaries  to  the  Asiatic 
nations;  and  they  derive  their  support  from 
the  ample  revenues  of  the  Congregation 
and  the  Seminary.1  But  the  Priests  for 
foreign  missions2  and  their  pupils  generally 
have  much  contention  and  controversy  with 
the  Jesuits  and  their  missionaries.  For 
they  are  displeased  with  the  method  pur- 
sued by  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Chinese  and  others;  and  besides,  the 
Jesuits  will  not  submit  to  the  commands  of 
the  apostolic  vicars  and  bishops  appointed 
by  the  Congregation,  as  required  by  the 
pope  and  by  the  Romish  college  for  propa- 
gating the  faith.  Likewise  the  French 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in- 
stituted by  Autherius  the  [titular]  bishop 
of  Bethlehem,  was  required  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  the  year  1644,  to  have  fit  men 
always  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  the  nations 
ignorant  of  Christianity,  whenever  the  pon- 
tiff or  the  Congregation  for  Propagating 
the  Faith,  should  demand  their  services.3 
The  other  bodies  of  less  note  established 
in  various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  church,  and  the  pains  taken  by 
the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  to  provide 
a  supply  of  missionaries,  I  shall  leave  to 
others  to  enumerate  and  describe. 

4.  From  these  colleges  and  societies 
issued  those  swarms  of  missionaries  who 
travelled  over  the  whole  world  so  far  as  it 


for  youth  from  foreign  lands.  Cardinal  Barberini,  the 
pope's  brother,  in  1637  and  1638  added  thirty-one  more 
scholarships,  for  Georgians,  Persians,  Nestorians,  Jaco- 
bites, Melchitcs,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  and  Indians  ;  and 
in  defect  of  these,  for  Armenians  from  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, and  Constantinople.  The  scholars  on  Barberini's 
foundation  were  to  pledge  themselves  to  become  mis- 
sionaries among  their  own  countrymen,  or  to  go  where- 
ever  the  Congregation  do  Propaganda  should  order 
them.  Urban  Cerri  was  secretary  to  the  Congregation 
de  Propaganda,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  Romish  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  use  of  Innocent  XI.  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  and  was  translated  and  published, 
English  and  French,  in  the  year  1716.  Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  715,  &c. — 
Mar. 

1  See  particularly  the  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, torn.  vii.  p.  1024,  kc. ;  Helyot,  Hisloire  des 
Ordrcs,  tome  viii.  chap.  xii.  p.  84,  &c. 

2  They  are  generally  called  by  the  French,  Messieurs 
dea  Missions  Etrangeres. 

3  Helyot,  ubi  supra,  chap.  xiii.  p.  87  100. 


is  yet  discovered,  and  from  among  the 
most  ferocious  nations  gathered  congrega- 
tions which  were,  if  not  in  reality,  yet  in 
name  and  in  some  of  their  usages,  Christian. 
Among  these  missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Ca- 
puchins obtained  the  greatest  glory.  Yet 
they  mutually  assail  and  publicly  accuse 
each  other  of  disregarding  and  dishonouring 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  even  of  corrupt- 
ing his  holy  doctrines.  The  Jesuits,  in 
particular,  are  the  most  spoken  against, 
both  by  the  others  who  labour  with  them 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  enlarging  the  Sa- 
viour's empire,  and  by  the  great  body  of  their 
own  church.  For  it  is  alleged  that  they 
instil  into  most  of  their  proselytes  not  the 
pure  religion  which  Christ  taught,  but  a 
lax  and  corrupt  system  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice; that  they  not  only  tolerate  or  wink 
at  practices  and  opinions  which  are  super- 
stitious and  profane,  but  even  encourage 
them  among  their  followers;  that  they 
amass  vast  riches  by  traffic,  and  by  other 
unbecoming  arts  and  occupations ;  that 
they  are  eager  after  worldly  honours,  and 
court  the  favour  of  the  great  by  adulation 
and  presents ;  that  they  involve  themselves 
needlessly  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  intrigues 
of  courts  ;  that  they  frequently  excite  sedi- 
tions and  civil  wars  in  nations ;  and  finally, 
that  they  will  not  obey  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  vicars  and  bishops  whom  he  sends 
out.  If  one  calls  for  the  witnesses  to  sup- 
port these  heavy  charges,  he  finds  himself 
overwhelmed  with  their  multitude  and  their 
splendour.  For  illustrious  and  most  re- 
spectable men  are  brought  forward  from 
every  Catholic  country ;  and  among  these 
are  many  on  whom  no  suspicion  of  envy, 
credulity,  or  ignorance  can  fall,  such  as 
cardinals,  members  of  the  Congregation 
for  Propagating  the  Faith,  and — what  can- 
not be  surpassed — some  of  the  pontiffs 
themselves.  Nor  do  these  witnesses  come 
forward  unarmed  for  the  contest ;  for  they 
assail  the  doubting  with  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  Jesuits,  particularly  in  China, 
India,  Abyssinia,  and  Japan,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  Romish  cause.4 

5.  Though  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their 
sagacity  and  cunning,  (for  which  they  are 
said  to  be  pre-eminent),  in  order  to  silence 
these  accusations,  yet  they  could  not  pre- 
vent their  being  heard  and  regarded  at 
Rome.  Among  many  circumstances  which 
go  to  prove  this,  may  be  mentioned  espe- 
cially the  following,  that  the  board  at 
Rome  which  controls  absolutelv  all  sacred 


*  A  great  amount  of  testimony  is  collected  by  the 
author  of  the  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jtsus, 
Utrecht  1741,  8vo,  throughout  the  preface. 
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missions,  has  now  for  many  years  employed 
the  Jesuits  more  sparingly  and  more  cau- 
tiously than  formerly ;  and  that  on  great 
and  trying  occasions  it  sets  a  higher  value 
on  the  sobriety,  poverty,  and  patience  of 
even  the  Capuchins  and  Carmelites,  than 
cm  the  abundant  resources,  the  ingenuity, 
and  the  courage  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  neither 
this  board  nor  even  the  pontiffs,  are  able  to 
correct  all  that  they  either  tacitly  or  openly 
censure  in  the  Jesuits;  but  they  are  ob- 
liged, however  much  against  their  wishes, 
to  tolerate  a  great  number  of  things.  For 
the  disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  have  acquired 
in  various  ways  so  great  influence  and  so 
much  wealth  throughout  the  Romish  world, 
that  they  dare  menace  even  the  head  of  the 
church;  nor  can  they  without  hazard  be 
compelled  to  obey  his  injunctions,  when- 
ever they  are  indisposed  to  submit.  This 
most  powerful  society  either  itself  dictates 
the  decrees  of  the  Romish  court,  or  if  dic- 
tated by  others,  it  either  with  impunity 
refuses  to  obey  them,  or  by  its  ingenuity 
gives  them  such  an  interpretation  as  the 
interests  of  the  Ignatian  fraternity  demand. 
At  least  common  fame  so  reports  and  ap- 
peals to  the  evidence  of  striking  facts, 
while  the  Jesuits  deny  the  charge.1 

6.  The  cause  of  this  great  dissension  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  other  Christian 
missionaries  is,  that  the  Jesuits  pursue  a 
Vi -ry  different  method  in  converting  nations 
to  Christianity  from  that  practised  by  their 
colleagues  and  associates.  The  Jesuits  are 
of  opinion  that  people  deeply  sunk  in  su- 
perstition should  be  approached  with  art 
and  policy ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  led, 
by  a  cautious  and  careful  hand,  to  embrace 
the  Gospel.  Hence  they  explain  and  in- 
terpret the  received  doctrines  and  opinions 
of  the  pagans, — as,  for  instance,  the  pre- 
cepts of  Confucius  in  China, — in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  seem  to  differ  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  and  if  they  find  anything  in 
their  religion  or  their  history  analogous  at 
ail  to  the  faith  and  the  history  of  Christians, 
they  readily  adduce  it  in  proof  of  the  har- 
mony between  the  old  religion  and  the 
new.  The  rites  and  usages  also  which  the 
nations  received  from  their  progenitors, 
they  are  totally  opposite  to  the 
Christian  rites,  they  tolerate  ;  and  either 
changing  their  form  a  little  or  referring 


1  The  reader  howen  r   will  bear  In  mind  that  the 
don,  thouf 

the  ml  I  lie 

to  tlio  day.     Th 

of  th<;  Old  r  c)f  tin-   i  177.'!  l>y  <  I 

XI V.  though  it  haa  been  rerired  bj  Pioi  VII.  in  1817, 

so  crip. 

r  i:-  torn.,  p  ucen  lent  j  ba  i: ■,  or  throughout 

,  .A  church.-  Jt, 


them  to  a  better  end  than  before,  accom- 
modate them  to  Christianity.  The  natural 
biases  and  propensities  of  the  people  they 
treat  with  all  the  indulgence  possible,  and 
carefully  avoid  whatever  is  opposed  to  them. 
The  priests  and  men  of  learning,  by  whom 
the  populace  is  generally  led,  they  labour  in 
all  possible  ways  and  even  by  pious  frauds 
to  secure  and  bring  over  to  their  party. 
They  court  the  favour  and  the  friendship 
of  those  in  power  by  presents,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  various  arts,  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, painting,  &c.  and  by  affording  them 
counsel  and  aid  in  their  difficulties.  I  might 
specify  many  other  particulars.  Now  all 
these  methods  their  colleagues  and  asso- 
ciates look  upon  as  artifices  and  tricks, 
unworthy  of  ambassadors  of  Christ,  who 
as  they  think  should  plead  the  cause  of 
God  openly  and  ingenuously,  without  de- 
ception and  cunning.  Hence  they  attack 
superstition  and  everything  that  grows  out 
of  it  or  tends  towards  it,  openly  and  avow- 
edly ;  they  do  not  spare  either  the  ances- 
tors or  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  pagans, 
they  pay  no  attention  to  their  chiefs,  their 
courts,  their  priests,  they  state  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  nakedly,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  oppose  the  hereditary  religions  of  the 
nations. 

7-  The  name  and  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians were  proclaimed  over  nearly  all  Asia 
in  this  century,  by  these  ministers  of  the 
Romish  see.  We  begin  with  India,  nearly 
all  the  parts  of  which,  and  especially  those 
formerly  subject  to  the  Portuguese  till  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  received 
some  sparks  of  the  heavenly  light,  though 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  by  the  labours 
of  the  Jesuits  and  also  of  some  Theatins 
and  Augustinians.  But  of  all  the  missions 
which  were  undertaken  to  these  nations, 
none  has  been  more  talked  of  than  that  to 
Madura ;  and  none  is  said  to  have  produced 
more  abundant  fruits  even  to  the  present 
times.  Robert  de  JSTobili,  or  as  some  write 
it,  De  Nobilibus,  an  Italian  Jesuit  who 
commenced  this  mission,  reflecting  that  the 
Indians  abhor  all  Europeans,  and  on  the 
other  hand  venerate  exclusively  the  race 
of  Brahmins  as  if  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  that  they  will  listen  to  no  other 
teachers,  feigned  himself  a  Brahmin  from  a 
!  t  country,  and  by  staining  his  face 
and  adopting  that  very  austere  and  painful 
mode  of  Life  which  the  Sanianes  or  peni- 
tentslead,  he  persuaded  the  credulous  people 

to  believe   him.      By   this    artifice  he    first 

rht  over  twelve  Brahmins   to  adopt 

his  discipline,  and  their  example  induced  a 

great   multitude   to    follow    him  as    their 

P.       After   the  death  of  Robert,   this 
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singular  establishment  lay  for  some  time 
neglected.1  But  afterwards,  by  the  coun- 
sels and  exertion?  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
it  was  revived ;  and  it  is  continued  at  the 
present  time  by  such  Jesuits  both  French 
and  Portuguese  as  think  themselves  able  to 
submit  to  its  very  severe  rules.  These 
fictitious  Brahmins  who  deny  themselves 
to  be  Europeans  or  Franks,  (Pranghis,  as 
the  Indians  pronounce  it),  and  pretend  to 
have  been  born  in  the  northern  regions, 
arc  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  community 
almost  beyond  number,  and  one  which  is 
annually  increasing  by  large  accessions ; 
nor  is  this  very  incredible.2     But  what  is 

1  Cerri,  Etdt  Present  de  V  Eglise  Romaine,  p.  173. 

2  The  Jesuits  can  scarcely  find  adequate  words  when 
they  would  either  extol  the  glory  and  the  effects  of  this 
mission,  or  describe  the  sufferings  and  labours  volun- 
tarily endured  by  the  missionaries.  See  the  Lcttres 
Curieuses  et  EdiHantes  ecrite*  des  Missions  Etrangeres, 
tome  i.  p.  9,  32,  46,  50,  55,  [ed.  1819,  tome  vi.  p.  24,  &e.] 
Father  Martin  there  (p.  9)  [p.  24]  pronounces  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  mission  that  ever  was  ; 
"  La  plus  belle  qui  soit  au  monde."  Each  of  the  mis- 
sionaries is  said  to  have  baptized  at  least  a  thousand 
persons  annually,  (p.  11)  [p.  25].  "  Le  moins  que 
chaque  Missionaire  en  baptise  par  an,  est  mille."  Yet, 
if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  him,  (p.  12)  [p.  26],  access  to 
the  sacred  font  was  not  unadvisedly  permitted.  Per- 
sons were  long  under  trial,  and  were  instructed  for 
four  months  in  order  to  their  being  received;  and 
those  received  so  live  that  they  appear  more  like 
heavenly  angels  than  like  men — "  lis  vivent  comme  des 
anges."  And  very  rarely  do  there  occur  among  them 
any  instances  of  such  sins  as  merit  eternal  death.  If 
the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  sanctity  are  demanded, 
the  Jesuits  mention  two.  The  first  is,  the  lives  of  the 
missionaries,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  austere 
and  more  revolting  to  human  nature;  (p.  15)  [p.  27] 
'•  La  vie  des  Missior.aires  ne  scauroit  etre  plus  austere 
ni  plus  affreusc  selon  la  nature."  See  also  tome  xii.  p. 
206;  tome  xv.  p.  211,  Sec-  They  neither  allow  them- 
selves the  use  of  bread,  wine,  flesh,  nor  nsh,  but  live 
upon  water  and  pulse  of  the  most  insipid  kinds,  and 
without  condiments.  Their  dress  and  other  things 
correspond  with  their  diet.  The  other  reason  assigned 
is,  that  these  new  Christians  live  entirely  separated 
from  Europeans,  who  are  said  (p.  16,  17)  by  their 
licentiousness  and  corrupt  morals,  to  contaminate  all 
Christian  converts  frcm  among  the  Indians.  See  also 
what  is  said  in  various  places  in  these  Lettres,  con- 
cerning this  mission  to  Madura  ;  e.g.  tome  ii.  p.  1,  See. ; 
tome  iii.  p.  217;  tome  v.  p.  2;  tome  vi.  p.  119,  Sec. ; 
tome  ix.  p.  126,  and  elsewhere.  Madura  is  a  kingdom 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  on 
this  side  of  the  Ganges.  An  accurate  geographical 
map  of  all  the  countries  embraced  in  the  mission  to 
Madura  was  published  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Lettres 

ns,  tome  xv.  p.  60,  &c.  [tome  vii. 
p.  321,  ed.  Lyons,  IS  19.  There  is  also  a  map  of  all 
Hindostan  in  tome  viii.  p.  239.— A/wr.]     The  French 

-  established  a  mission  after  the  model  cf  this, 
i.i  the  Indian  kingdom  of  the  Carnaticand  its  vicinity. 

ttres  Edifiantes,  tome  v.  p.  3,  2 10.  Near  the  end 
of  the  century,  other  Jesuits  projected  a  similar  mission 
in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Maravia,  [or  Marawas]. 
See  Lcttres  Edifiantes,  tome  ii.  p.  1  ;  tome  x.  p.  79. 
But  the  Jesuits  themselves  admit,  [Lcttres  Edifiantes, 
tome  vi.  p.  3,  15,  66,  107,  &c.)  that  their  mission  was 
more  successful  in  the  kingdom  of  Maravia  ti 
that  of  the  Carnatic.  Perhaps  the  French  Jesuits  who 
founded  the  Carnatic  mission,  were  unable  so  per- 
fectly and  patiently  to  follow  that  severe  and  painful 
mode  of  living  which  this  plan  required,  as  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  Jesuits  were.  Recently,  Benedict 
XIV.  who  does  not  approve  of  this  crafty  method  of 
the  Jesuits  In  converting  nations,  by  a  mandate  issued 
a.o.  1711,  has  prostrated  all  these  once  most  celebrated 
missions.     This  pontiff  would  have  no  wiles  and  tricks 


reported  of  the  immense  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings which  they  endure  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  is  by  many  thought  to  admit  some 
doubt.  For  it  is  said  they  practise  decep- 
tion, and  torture  themselves  variously  in 
public,  but  in  private  regale  themselves 
with  wine,  flesh,  and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
8.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  who  exhi- 
bited a  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Siain,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin 
China.,  Alexander  of  Rhodes  being  leader 
of  the  enterprise.3  And  vast  numbers  in 
those  nations  are  said  to  have  eagerly  em- 


employed  in  the  important  work  cf  extending  the  limits 
of  the  church.  See  Norbert's  Memoires  Historiques 
pour  les  Missions  Orientals,  tome  i.  and  iv.  The  entire 
history  of  these  missions,  together  with  a  copy  of  Bene- 
dict's decree,  is  in  Mamaehius,  Origines  et  Aniiqv.  t. 
Ciiristiance,  torn.  ii.  245,  &c.  [Robert  de  Nobili,  was 
born  of  high  parentage  at  Rome,  in  1577,  became  a 
Jesuit  at  the  age  of  twenty,  studied  philosophy  at 
Naples  and  theology  at  Rome.  In  the  year  1606,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indies,  and 
was  made  an  a^istant  to  the  Jesuit,  Gcnsalvo  Fernan- 
das, who  by  ten  years  labour  among  the  Indians  had 
only  been  able  to  baptise  a  few  natives  who  were  at  the 
point  of  death.  Robert,  early  perceiving  that  the  Indian 
ideas  of  caste  formed  a  great  obstacle  to  their  conver- 
sion, and  prevented  all  success  among  the  higher  castes, 
determined  to  convert  this  insurmountable  obstacle  into 
a  successful  engine.  Having  obtained  the  approbation 
of  his  plan  by  the  archbishop  of  Cranganore,  he  as- 
sumed the  habits  and  the  garb  of  a  Brahmin,  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  cell,  avoided  society,  learned  well  the  Tamul 
and  the  Sanscrit  languages,  and  studied  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos;  and  then  came  forth  avow- 
ing himself  a  foreign  Brahmin,  and  a  reformer  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Brahminic  religion.  All  admired 
his  eloquence  and  his  learning.  He  first  gained  one 
Brahmin  to  his  Christian  Brahminism,  and  then  others, 
till  the  number  amounted  to  seventy.  These  su 
some  opposition  from  the  other  Brahmins;  but  Ro- 
bert's chief  difficulty  was  frcm  the  opposition  of  the 
Catholics  to  his  whole  plan.  The  case  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  there  warmly  debated  ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  Robert  was  permitted  to  go  on  in 
his  begun  course.  Yet  he  continued  his  labours  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  then  died  at  Meliapore,  in  1656. 
After  his  death,  his  semi-Christian  community  declined 
for  a  time ;  but  it  was  revived  again  by  other  Jesuits, 
and  so  enlarged  that  in  1699  it  was  said  to  embrace 
more  than  a  150,000  members.  (  Lettr.  Edif.  tome  vi  p. 
25,  ed.  1 8  i  9.)  After  the  whole  plan  was  condemned  how- 
ever  I y  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744,  the  community  rapidly 
declined  and  soon  became  extinct.  See  Schroeckh's 
Kirchcngcsch.  seit  der  Reform  it  ion,  vol.  iii.  p.  7 
and  vol.  vii.  p.  36,  Sec. — Mur. 

3  Sec  the  various  writings  and  especially  the  Journal 
of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  a  man  not  lacking  in  genius 
and  discernment,  published  at  Paris,  1666  and  1682 
[See   Relatione  de'  felici  Success*  delta  S.  Fede predi- 
cate* da'  PP.dclla  Compagnia  di  Giesu  nel  . 
Tunchino;  Rome,  16 10,  lto.     His  CatccJiismns  I. 

inensis,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  books,  as  also 
his  Grammat.  ling.  Annamiticce,  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  Tonquin.     Alexander  went  to  that  country 
in  1627,  and  in  the  space  of  three  years  converted  more 
than  5000  persons ;  among  whom  he  formed  some  to 
be  so  good  converts,  that  in  the  year  1634  it  wa 
there  were  more  than  30,000  Christians  it; 
quin.      From  Macao  he  entered  upon   a   mission  in 
Cochin-China  ;  but  after  he  had  converted  nun 
he  was  imprisoned  and  banished  the  country.      The 
mission  however  was  a  ft eY  wards  prosecuted  by  other. 
father?..     See  Relation  de  tout  te  qui  se  passa  a 
chinchine,  Paris,    1G52,   8vo ;    IWro,    Relazione   deUn 
nuova  Missione  de'  PP.  dcll.i  Compagnia  di  Gi< 
regno  dr  Ootincmm,  Rome,  1631,  8vo;  and  Beth 
sioni  de'  Padri  delta  Compagnia  di  Giesu  nel  regno  del 
1'unchino,  Rome,  1663,  4to. —  Schl. 
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braced  it.  Influenced  by  this  good  news, 
Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1658  thought 
it  advisable  to  place  some  bishops  over  this 
new  church  ;  and  therefore  ordered  certain 
French  priests  of  the  Congregation  of 
Priests  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  repair 
thither  clothed  with  authority  from  him. 
But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  superiors 
and  scarcely  any  equals,  treated  those  pious 
and  good  men  with  very  great  contumely 
and  abuse,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to 
enter  into  their  harvest.1  Hence  arose  in 
the  court  of  Rome  a  protracted  contest, 
the  issue  of  which  plainly  showed  that  the 
Jesuits  would  easily  resort  to  the  authority 
of  the  pontiffs  to  extend  and  confirm  their 
power,  but  treated  it  with  contempt  when 
it  opposed  their  interests  and  emoluments. 
Subsequently  the  French  king  Lewis  XIV. 
sent  a  splendid  embassy  in  the  year  1684 
to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  prime  minister  at 
that  time  was  a  Greek  Christian  named  Con- 
stantius,  a  crafty  and  ambitious  man,  soli- 
citing that  monarch  to  pay  homage  to  our 
Saviour.  The  embassy  was  accompanied 
by  many  priests  and  Jesuits,  among  whom 
were  several  well  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  which  the  king  had  some  taste. 
These  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  to 
abandon  the  superstition  of  their  fathers; 
but  all  their  efforts  to  convert  the  king  and 
chiefs  were  in  vain.  And  all  hope3  of  add- 
ing the  Siamese  to  the  Christian  church  soon 
became  extinct,  together  with  the  king  and 
his  favourite  Constantius,  who  had  invited 
the  French  into  the  country  and  wished  by 
their  means  to  establish  his  own  power. 
For  in  a  sedition  raised  in  1688,  some  of  the 
princes  put  them  both  to  death  ;2  whereupon 
the  French  were  obliged  to  return  home. 


1  There  were  various  pamphlets  published  at  Paris  in 
lGG'i.   1674.  and  1G81,    in  4to,   in  which   these    I 
missionaries,  whom   the  Jesuits  refused  to  admit  as 
fellow-labourers  in  enlightening  idolaters,  eloquently 
bed  their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs.    The  most 
accurate  and  full  i s  the  account  given  by  Francis  Pallu, 
whom  the  pope  had  made  bishop  of  Ileliopolis,  printed 
in  French,  Paris,   1Gs8,  8vo.     The  subject  is  also  cx- 
i  up  in  the  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  Bcne- 
m.  \;i.  p.   L027.     A  cone i  of  the 

ran  by  Cerri,    Ktiit  Present  £e  V EgUte  Ho- 
rn tine,  p.  II  <,  though  he  was  secretary  of  the 
'  i  /  id     i  i\   I  phs  with  great 
■    against  the  frau  la,  the  cruelty,  and  the  lust  of 
domination  of  the  Jr.su its ;  and  laments  that  bi 

to  restrain  that 
arrogant  sect.  At  1 

that  he  Was  not  ut  liberty  to  |  Lite  al] 

pontifl  to  be  kept  out  of  sight.     Vdlre 

•s  /•  nt\  teen  t. 

See  al  H  t,  tome 

\  iii   cb  ip.  \.!.    I 

*  An  account  of  (hit  mi  sioii  and  Its  proa  edingi  bas 
'  baumont,  La  i 

wlio  u  and  genius, 

entitled)  l)u  Uoyauttk  ■/••   Siam,  pai    '•/.  d     '■   I 
Enxtoyi  Extraordinaire  </'*  Hoy  a  s,  tm, 

ft)  IC87  ei   1688   '-'  vols.  Bvo,  Amsterdam,  1691.     It  Is 


9.  China,  the  largest  and  most  opulent 
of  all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  was  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Capuchins,  and  others,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. All  these,  though  disagreeing  in 
other  things,  unite  in  proclaiming  the  asto- 
nishing success  of  their  labours.  But  the 
Jesuits  justly  claim  the  chief  honour  of 
surmounting  the  obstacles  which  opposed 
the  progress  of  Christianity  among  that 
discerning  and  proud  nation,  so  tenacious 
of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  For  dis- 
covering that  the  Chinese,  who  are  naturally 
perspicacious  and  eager  after  knowledge, 
were  very  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 


chiefly  occupied  with  the  geography  of  the  country  and 
the  transactions  of  the  embassy.      Father  Tachard's 
book  is  entitled,  Voyages  de   Siam  des  Peres  J 
envoyes  par  le  Roy,  avec  lews  observations,  Pans,  16S6, 
4to,  and  Amsterdam,  1699,   12mo.     Second  Voyage  an 
Royaume  de   Siam,  Paris,  1689,  4to,  and  Amsterdam, 
1G99,  12mo.     How  far  such  Jesuitical  accounts  u 
credit  the  world  already  knows.     Here  belongs  also, 
Relation  de  V  Ambusmde  de  M.  de  Chaumont  a.  la  Cour 
du  Roy  de  Siam,  avec  ce  qui  s'est  passe  du  plus  i 
qwible  durant  son  Voyage,  Paris,  163G,  12mo,  which  \ras 
followed  by  Journal  ou  Suite  du  Voyage  de  Sia. 
M.  V  Abbe  de  Choisy  (who  accompanied  M.  Chaumont) 
Amsterdam,  1687,  l'zrno.     The  unhappy  change  which 
afterwards  took  place  in  Siam  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  French,  is  described  by  Farges,  a  French  officer, 
who  was  an  eyewitness,  in  his  Relation  des  Revolution} 
arrivees  a,  Siam  dans  Varmee  1678,  Amsterdam,  1G91, 
12mo;  and  by  Father  d'Orleans,  in  his  Histnire  de  M. 
Constance,  premier  Ministre  du  Roy  de  Siam,  et  de  la 
dernien   Revolution,   Paris,   1692,   12mo. — Schl.     [The 
politic  Constantius,  who  had  himself  been  in  France, 
hoped    to    derive   some    advantages    from    a    French 
alliance ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  united  with  him 
in  representing  the  king  as  much  inclined  to  embrace 
Christianity.     But  when  Chaumont,  the  French  am- 
bassador arrived  (if  we  may  believe  the  Jesuit  Tachard) 
the  king  of  Siam  told  the  ambassador,  "  that  it  was  no 
light  matter  to  change  a  nation's  religion  after  it  had 
prevailed  for  more  than  2;200  years  ;  and  that  he  won- 
dered the  king  of  France  should  interest  himself  so 
much  in  a  matter  that  did  not  concern  him  but  God 
only,  and  one  too  which  God  himself  seen; 
very  much  to  the  free  choice  of  men.     Could  not  God 
(said  he),  who  gave  to  all  men  similar  bodies  an 
lar  souls,  have  given  them  also  similar  views  of  r 
if  he  had  seen  lit?     And  as  he  has  not  d 
presumable  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  b 
in    so    many   different   ways."     He   however   allowed 
Christianity  to  be  preached  in  his  realm.     The  French 
court,  not  less  solicitous  probably  to  secure  the  trade  of 
the  country  than  to  change  its  religion,  sent  a  second 

in   1686  under  De  la  Loubere.  which  w 
compankd  by  a  Large  military  force.    The  ! 
now  in  possession  of  the  port  of  Meqni  and  the 
Of  Bancop,  which  were  keys  to  the  country,  and  Con- 
stantius him  nned.     But  th 
year  the  nobles  conspir 

him,  and  lu  the  tumult  the  king  himself  lost  hi-*  life, 
rotation  changed  the  whole  face  of  thin 
ib    ■■   i         ■■         to  quit  the  country 
probablj  lined  behind  ;  1 

of  Blames* 
baptized.  At  lead  II  Is  certain  Christianity  « 
i  [terminated  ;  for  d  lar  the  elo  e  ol  tl  •  centw 

was  residing  In  th" 
In  which  he 

tl  : 

rol.  \  U.  p.  >t.  &c.  v.  bo  refers  to  the  a  -  men 

tloned.      >//(/•. 
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especially  of  the  mathematics,  the  Jesuits 
sent  among  them  men  who  were  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature  and 
discreet  in  managing  affairs,  but  likewise 
profoundly  versed  in  learning  and  the  ab- 
struse sciences.  Some  of  these  by  their 
address,  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and 
their  skill  in  business,  soon  acquired  such 
influence  that  high  honours  and  offices  were 
conferred  on  them  by  the  emperor,  and  they 
were  employed  in  affairs  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  court  itself.  Supported 
by  such  patrons,  other  teachers  of  humbler 
rank  and  talents  were,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, able  to  collect  disciples  of  every 
rank,  sex,  and  age,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
this  vast  empire. 

10.  This  prosperity  was  checked  in  some 
measure  when  Xun-Chi,  the  first  emperor 
of  the  Mongol  race,  died  and  left  his  son  a 
minor.  For  the  chief  nobles  to  whose  care 
and  instruction  the  heir  of  the  empire  was 
committed,  having  long  viewed  Christianity 
with  strong  aversion,  abused  their  power 
to  prostrate  both  it  and  its  friends  and 
especially  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  stripped 
of  all  their  advantages,  their  fortunes,  and 
privileges,  and  persecuted  with  great  cruelty. 
The  first  man  among  the  Jesuits,  John  Adam 
Schall,  venerable  not  only  for  the  high 
office  he  sustained  in  the  court  but  also  for 
his  age  and  his  extensive  learning,  was  cast 
into  prison  and  condemned  to  be  put  to 
death,  while  the  others  were  banished  from 
the  country.  This  was  in  the  year  1G64. 
But  in  the  year  1669,  when  Cham-Hi  took 
the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  pros- 
trate cause  of  Christianity  was  not  only 
restored,  but  in  process  of  time  so  advanced 
and  exalted  that  the.  Jesuits  commonly 
reckon  this  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  Christians  in  China.  For 
the  emperor,  who  possessed  very  great  talents 
and  genius  and  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  improvements, !  first  recalled 
the  Jesuits  to  court  and  restored  them  to 
their  former  rank,  and  then  sent  for  others 
of  the  same  family  from  Europe,  especially 
those  who  were  skilful  in  the  different  arts 
and  sciences.  Some  of  these  he  placed  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  employed 
in  civil  transactions  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. And  some  of  them,  particularly 
Frenchmen,  he  received  to  personal  inti- 
macy and  made  them  his  own  teachers  in 
various  things,  especially  in  philosophy  and 


1  SeeEouvct's  Icon  Itegia  Monarches  Sinarum,  which 
Leibnitz  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  the 
second  part  of  his  Novissima  Sinica,  1699,  8vo.  Add  Du 
Ilaldc's  Description  dc  la  Chine,  and  the  Lettres  of  the 
Jesuits  respecting  their  missions,  in  which  they  here 
and  there  extol  the  virtues  of  this  emperor,  whom  all 
admit  to  have  been  a  great  man. 


the  mathematics.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
the  Jesuits  when  thus  exalted  to  obtain 
many  friends  and  supporters  of  Christianity, 
and  to  provide  protection  for  its  preachers. 
And  hence  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  many  labourers  entered 
into  this  harvest ;  and  an  immense  number 
of  people,  with  but  little  difficulty,  were 
brought  to  profess  Christianity.  The  reli- 
gion of  Christ  seemed  quite  triumphant  in 
China,  when  in  the  year  1692  this  emperor 
who  was  so  extremely  partial  to  the  Jesuits 
published  that  famous  law,  in  which  he 
denied  that  the  Christian  religion  was  inju- 
rious to  the  state,  as  its  opposers  had  con- 
tended, and  gave  all  his  subjects  full  liberty 
to  embrace  it;  nay  more,  he  erected  3. 
splendid  temple  for  the  Jesuits  in  1700, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  palace.2 

11.  That  the  Jesuits  actually  accom- 
plished all  that  is  above  stated  is  not  denied 
even  by  their  worst  enemies ;  but  whether 
their  mode  of  proceeding  was  regular  and 
upright,  or  such  as  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  Christian  religion  demanded,  was 
long  contested  with  great  acrimony  and  still 
is  so.  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  (and  they 
are  both  numerous  and  very  bitter,  espe- 
cially among  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jan- 
senists)  strenuously  maintain  that  they 
purchased  this  success  at  the  expense  of 
committing  offences  and  crimes  of  a  detes- 
table character.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
charged  with  putting  a  most  unfaithful 
construction  upon  the  old  religion  of  the 
Chinese,  and  persuading  the  emperor  and 
his  nobles  that  there  was  very  little  if  any 
difference  between  the  original  and  ancient 
religion  of  China,  or  the  precepts  of  Confu- 
cius the  great  philosopher  and  lawgiver  of 
that  nation  and  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and 
to  this  execrable  misrepresentation,  it  is 
said,  they  added  others  of  less  moment;  in 
particular  they  led  the  Chinese  (who  over- 
rate everything  ancient  and  undervalue 
what  is  new)  to  believe  that  many  ages  ago 
the  Chinese  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
Christ  and  had  paid  him  worship,  and  that 
to  these  false  representations  must  be  attri- 


2  A  concise  but  neat  account  of  all  these  events  u 
given  by  Du  Halde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  tome  iii. 
p.  128,  &c;  and  by  the  Jesuit  Fontaney,  Lettres  Edifi- 
antes  et  Curieuses,  tome  viii.  p.  176,  &c.  [ed.  Lyons, 
1319,  tome  ix.  p.  434,  Scc.—Mur.]  A  more  full  account 
is  in  various  books,  of  which  the  most  easy  to  be  pro- 
cured is  Suarcz,  Dc  Libertate  Religionem  Christianam 
apud  Sinus  Propaga?idi  Narratio,  published  by  Leib- 
nitz, 1G98,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Novissima  Si?iica. 
Most  of  the  others  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Lux 
Enangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  6G3,  &e.  See 
also  my  Ecclesiastical  History  of  China  written  in  Ger- 
man, and  published  both  in  a  separate  work  and  as  a 
preface  to  the  German  translation  of  Du  Halde's  work. 
[This  History  was  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1750,  with  the  title,  Authentic 
Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China— Mad. 
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buted  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
emperor  towards  Christianity  and  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  leading  men  to  the  side  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  charged 
with  being  utterly  regardless  of  the  duties 
and  virtues  which  become  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  For  they  not  only  accepted  but 
eagerly  sought  after  honours  and  civil  offices ; 
and  elated  by  the  munificence  of  the  empe- 
ror, their  whole  life  was  contaminated  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  the  luxury 
of  their  tables,  the  multitude  of  their  ser- 
vants, and  the  splendour  of  their  palaces. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  devoted  themselves 
not  so  much  to  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  as  to  teaching  human  science, 
especially  the  mathematics ;  and  that  they 
even  took  charge  of  military  affairs  and 
commanded  in  the  field  of  battle.  And 
lastly,  Jesuits  of  inferior  rank  are  repre- 
sented as  engaging  with  eagerness  in  usurious 
speculations,  in  merchandise,  and  in  other 
arts,  by  which  wealth  and  worldly  distinc- 
tion are  acquired,  to  the  immense  disgrace 
of  their  profession.  Some  of  these  charges 
the  Jesuits  indeed  admit,  but  at  the  same 
time  labour  to  extenuate ;  but  the  first  and 
the  last,  they  contend,  are  sheer  fabrica- 
tions of  their  enemies.  And  doubtless  those 
who  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly  will  be  willing  to  admit, 
that  envy  and  ill-will  have  had  some  share 
in  this  controversy. 

12.  The  principal  charge  against  the 
Jesuits  in  China  is,  that  they  confound 
light  and  darkness ;  or  that  the  more  easily 
to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Chinese, 
they  mix  the  superstitions  of  China  with 
Christianity,  and  allow  their  disciples  to 
follow  the  profane  customs  and  the  impious 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  The  Jesuit  Matthew 
Ricci,  the  father  of  the  Chinese  church, 
supposed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  rites 
which  were  enjoined  by  the  Chinese  laws, 
might  suitably  be  observed  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity;  for  they  originated,  he  said, 
not  from  religious  considerations  but  from 
state  policy,  or  were  civil  and  not  religious 
ceremonies ;  nor  were  they  viewed  in  any 
other  light,  except  perhaps  by  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  people.1  A  contrary  opinion 
was  embraced,  not  only  by  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscan!  who  were  associated  with 
the  Jesuits  in  the  mission,  but  also  by  very 
Learned  men  among  tin-  Jesuits  themselves 
both  in  China  and  Japan;  one  of  whom, 
Nicholas  Lombard,  stated  the  grounds  of 
his  dissent  in  writing.1    This  controversy 


1  See  Blamachlus,  Origin  .»  ■!  Antiquit,   ("  Utianat, 
torn.  ii.  p.  .'iT't,  &C 

Kortholt'a  Preface  to  the  Beoond  Volume  of 
bli  Epittol.  Leibnit.  see.  m.  p,  18,  Stc.  who  haj  rabjolned 


having  been  long  agitated  in  private  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  Dominicans  in  the 
year  1645,  and  since  that  period  it  has 
greatly  disturbed  the  whole  Romish  church. 
Innocent  X.  in  the  year  just  named  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  and  condemned 
the  indulgence  allowed  by  the  Jesuits  to  the 
Chinese.  But  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year 
1656,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  nul- 
lified this  decision  in  effect  though  not  in 
express  terms,  and  declared  that  certain 
rites  to  which  the  Chinese  were  attached 
might  be  observed  by  Christians.  The 
Dominicans  renewed  their  complaints  in  the 
years  1661  and  1674  under  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  X.  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
foiled  by  the  power  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the 
year  1684,  this  fatal  controversy  was  re- 
newed in  China  where  it  had  been  at  rest 
for  several  years,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
greater  warmth  than  before.  Victory 
seemed  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, when  Charles  Maigrot,  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  whom  the  pontiff  had  consti- 
tuted his  vicar  in  the  province  of  Fohi  and 
who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Conon,  by  a 
public  decree  in  the  year  1 693  decided  that 
the  opinions  and  regulations  of  the  Jesuits 
were  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  the  pontiff",  to  whose  autho- 
rity [and  sanction]  Maigrot  had  subjected 
his  decree,  would  not  decide  either  way  on 
any  part  of  it,  until  the  whole  cause  should 
have  a  legal  investigation.  Accordingly  in 
the  year  1699  he  appointed  a  board  of 
special  judges,  or  a  Congregation  as  the 
Romish  court  terms  it,  to  give  this  angry 
contest  a  thorough  examination.  As  soon 
as  this  resolution  of  the  pontiff'  was  made 
known,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Romish  church  and  particularly  in  France 
took  the  field ;  and  in  various  pamphlets  they 
assailed  the  character  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  most  vehement  manner. 
Nor  were  the  Jesuits  wanting  in  effort  on 
their  part.3  The  termination  of  this  conilict 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 
13.  This  controversy,  which  has  called 
forth  the  talents  of  so  many  men  of  the 
finest  genius,  if  we  separate  from  it  some 


to  tin  ;  volume  the  tracts  of  Lombard  and  Antony  do 
St-  Maria  against  the  Jesuits,  with  the  remarks  of 
Leibnitz.  There  is  also  iu  this  work  p.  413  a  long 
dissertation  of  Leibnitz,  addressed  to  Remond  on  the 
■.phy  of  the  Chinese,  iii  which  he  pleads  theoaOM 
Of  the  Jesuits. 

i  Du  llal.ie,  D&cription tk  la  Chine, tome ill.  p.  149, 

\e.      The   other   writers,  who   are   very   MM 

mention  d  by  Fabricius,  /.      Evangehit  Horbiei 

eap.  xxxix.  p.  665,  fee.     A.dd  Voltaire,  Sieci*   du  Louii 

\  [  i  .  tome  n  p.  818,  &o.  But  es] lally  worth  n  adlng 

i  the  Ingenious  patron  of  the  Jesuits  and  himself  ■ 
Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  Hiti  I  tftiqut  de  la  Con- 
duiU  </<  ../.'■.//•/..  dt    '■  nted  Ln  the  third  roL 

of  his  MUcelkineotu  Tracti,  p.  '. 
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minor  questions  and  those  which  relate 
rather  to  the  Jesuits  themselves  than  to  the 
subject  in  debate,  may  be  all  embraced  under 
two  heads.  (I.)  The  Chinese  call  the  su- 
preme god  whom  they  worship  Tien  and 
Shang-ti;  that  is,  in  their  language, 
Heaven.  And  the  Jesuits  transferred  this 
name  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  whence 
it  seemed  to  follow  that  they  thought  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  chief  God  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  infinitely  perfect  God 
of  the  Christians,  or  that  the  Chinese  had 
the  same  ideas  of  their  Tien  or  heaven,  as 
the  Christians  have  of  God.  But  this  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  deny.  The  first 
question  therefore  is,  whether  the  Chinese 
understand  by  the  words  specified  the  visible 
material  heavens,  or  the  Lord  of  heaven, 
that  eternal  and  all  perfect  Being  whose 
throne  is  in  the  heavens  and  who  from  that 
throne  in  infinite  wisdom  rules  all  human 
affairs ;  that  is,  such  a  God  as  Christianity 
presents  to  us  for  our  worship.  The  Jesuits 
maintain  the  latter,  for  they  contend  that 
these  names  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Chinese  philosophers  (who  they  think  had 
just  ideas  of  natural  religion)  to  denote 
very  clearly  such  a  God  as  the  Christians 
worship;  and  therefore  they  would  not 
prohibit  their  converts  from  continuing  to 
use  those  terms  in  their  prayers  and  dis- 
courses to  designate  the  Supreme  Being; 
nay,  they  used  them  constantly  themselves 
to  denote  the  true  God.  But  their  adver- 
saries maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
contend  that  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the 
Chinese  was  full  of  impiety,  and  made  no 
distinction  between  God  the  divine  Spirit 
and  nature  or  the  material  world.  They 
assert  moreover  that  Confucius  himself, 
whom  the  Chinese  hold  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration, was  a  stranger  to  religion  and  piety, 
and  one  who  supposed  that  all  existing 
things  arose  necessarily  into  being  in  the 
course  of  nature.  This  disagreement  gave 
rise  to  very  learned  discussions  concerning 
the  customs,  laws,  and  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Chinese,  which  discussions  have 
indeed  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
things  that  were  previously  not  well  under- 
stood, but  they  have  not  decided  the  point 
for  which  they  were  undertaken.  It  seems 
that  entire  assent  is  not  to  be  given  either 
to  the  positions  of  the  Jesuits  or  to  those 
of  their  adversaries ;  and  that  the  Tien  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  was  indeed  far  inferior 
in  his  attributes  to  the  God  of  Christians, 
and  yet  was  something  different  from  the 
visible  heavens  or  the  air. 

14.  The  ancient  laws  of  China  require 
the  people  annually  at  stated  seasons  to 
honour  their  deceased  ancestors,  with  cer- 


tain ceremonies  which  seem  to  be  of  a  reli- 
gious nature;  and  moreover  all  the  literati 
of  the  nation  at  certain  times  must  pay  a 
kind  of  worship,  which  also  seems  to  have 
a  religious  aspect,  to  the  philosopher  Con- 
fucius (who  is  accounted  the  father  of  all 
wisdom),  in  the  buildings  consecrated  to  him. 
(II.)  Hence  a  second  question  is,  whether 
those  honours  which  the  Chinese  are  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
ancestors,  and  all  the  literati  to  Confucius, 
the  oracle  of  the  nation,  are  civil  honours 
or  religious,  whether  they  are  sacrifices  or 
only  regulations  established  for  state  pur- 
poses. The  Jesuits  allege  that  the  ancient 
Chinese  lawgivers  instituted  these  rites  to 
keep  the  people  in  order,  and  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state;  that  the  Chi- 
nese do  not  offer  religious  worship  to  the 
souls  of  their  ancestors  nor  to  Confucius, 
but  only  testify  by  certain  ceremonies  their 
grateful  sense  of  the  merits  and  the  bene- 
fits, both  of  their  ancestors  and  Confucius, 
and  engage  to  copy  after  their  example. 
And  hence  they  conclude  that  it  is  allowable 
for  Christians  to  observe  these  sacred  rites 
of  their  country,  provided  they  understand 
the  true  nature  and  grounds  of  them,  and 
always  keep  in  sight  the  object  of  their 
institution.  And  whoever  wishes  to  see 
the  cause  of  Christianity  flourish  and  ad- 
vance in  China  can  scarcely  think  differently 
from  the  Jesuits,  whether  their  statements 
are  erroneous  or  correct.  For  it  has  been 
established  by  public  law  for  many  ages, 
that  no  one  shall  be  accounted  a  ?;ood  citizen 
in  that  country  or  be  admitted  to  any  office 
in  the  state,  who  does  not  perform  the 
ceremonies  in  question.  But  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  other  opposers  of  the  Jesuits, 
contend  that  these  rites  are  no  small  part 
of  the  Chinese  religion,  that  Confucius  and 
the  souls  of  their  ancestors  are  objects  of 
religious  worship  to  the  Chinese,  and  of 
course  that  those  who  observe  these  rites  offer 
an  affront  to  the  Divine  Majesty  and  cannot 
be  accounted  Christians.  The  more  candid 
among  the  Jesuits  themselves  do  not  deny 
that  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  de- 
cide; and  hence  some  of  them  at  last  resorted 
to  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  urged  that 
minor  evils,  if  productive  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, are  scarcely  to  be  accounted  evils. J 


1  The  public  honours  paid  to  Confucius  twice  a-year 
used  to  be  performed  before  his  statue,  erected  in  the 
great  hall  or  temple  which  is  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
At  present  they  arc  performed  before  a  kind  of  tablet, 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  edifice  with 
the  following  inscription  :  '•  The  throne  of  the  soul  of 
the  most  holy  and  the  most  excellent  chief  teacher, 
Confucius."  The  literati  or  learned  celebrate  this 
famous  festival  in  the  following  manner: — The  chief 
mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the  office  of  priest,  and 
the   others  discharge  the   functions  of  deacons,  sub- 
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16.  At  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tnrv,  Japan  was  filled  with  an  astonishing 
multitude  of  people,  whom  the  Jesuits 
especially  had  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  this  very 
brilliant  success  was  somewhat  disturbed, 
partly  by  the  hatred  of  Christianity  enter- 
tained by  the  national  priests  and  by  certain 
nobles  of  the  court,  which  gave  rise  to 
severe  persecutions  in  one  place  and  another 
both  of  the  newly  converted  Christians  and 
their  teachers,  and  partly  by  the  internal 
broils  and  contentions  among  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  this  rising  church.     For 

•  •  • 

here  as  in  other  countries  the  Augustinian, 
Dominican,  and  Franciscan  missionaries 
waged  a  most  pernicious  war  against  the 
Jesuits.  For  both  at  the  court  of  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  they  taxed  them  with  in- 
satiable avarice,  with  too  great  indulgence 
both  to  the  vices  and  the  superstitions  of 
the  Japanese,  with  a  crafty  management 
unbecoming  the  ministers  of  Christ,  with 
an  eagerness  to  reign  and  give  law,  and 
with  other  crimes  of  no  less  magnitude. 
The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
that  their  accusers,  by  their  imprudence, 
their   ignorance   of   human    nature,    their 


deacons,  and   so   on.     A   certain   sacrifice   called   Ci, 

consists  of  wine,  blood,  fruits,  &c.  is  offered  after 

the  worshippers    have  prepared  themselves    for  this 

ceremony  by  fasting  and  other  acts  of  abstinence  and 

mortification.     They  kneel  before  the  inscription,  pro- 

the  body  nine  times  before  it,  until  the  head 

touches  the  ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of  prayers  ; 

after  which,  the  priest  taking  in  one  hand  a  cupful  of 

wine  and  in  the  other  a  like  cup  filled  with  blood, 

makes  a  solemn  libation  to  the  deceased  and  dismisses 

the  assembly  with  a  blessing.     The  rites  performed  by 

l  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parencs  are  pretty 

much  of  the  3ame  nature. 

Now,  in  order  to  know  with  certainty  whether  this 
festival  and  the?e  rites  be  of  a  civil  or  a  religious  nature, 

vj  only  to  inquire  whether  they  be  the  same  with 
those  ceremonies  which  are  performed  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  worship  they  pay  to  certain  celestial  and  terres- 
trial spirits  or  genii,  which  worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a 
religious  kind.  The  learned  Leibnitz,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Nomtthna  Sinica,  undertook  to  affirm  that  the 
services  now  mentioned  were  not  of  the  same  kind,  and 
consequently  that  the  Jesuits  were  accused  unjustly.  But 
that  yreat  man  does  not  appear  to  have  examin-d  this 
matter  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention.  For  it  is 
evident  from  a  multitude  of  accounts  eterj   vay  worthy 

lit,  and  particularly  from  the  observations  made  on 
missions  by  that  learned  and  <•  mdi d  Kran- 

1  Antonio  do  S.  Maria  (Ep.  Leibnrt  tt.  vol.  II.), 
not   only  that  Confucius  was   worshipped  among  the 

and  the   celestial    and  terrestrial    spirits   of  the 

■  '  that  the  nidations  and  ceremonies  observed 

in   honour  Of  him  were  perfect!?  the   same   With  those 

which  w  re  performed  as  acts  of  worship  to  th 

1  more  ample  a ml 

of  thi<  matter  1  It  the  followta  \ 

B  is,  Annnl.    II    '  ,  .   p/  Jot.  p.  887, 
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Wolflos,  Wot.  ad 
ad    Waierotti    flistoriam   Cultui  B 
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iii    vi.  vii.  and  ;i  collection  of  h 

following  tit!.  :  Varia 
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pertinacity,  the  asperity  of  their  manners, 
their  rustic  mode  of  life,  and  other  faults, 
injured  rather  than  promoted  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  cause  among  that  high- 
minded  and  discerning  people.  Yet  all 
these  causes  were  by  no  means  adequate  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  to 
bring  very  great  evils  upon  the  immense 
multitude  who  had  made  profession  of  this 
religion.  And  perhaps  means  might  have 
been  devised  at  Home,  if  not  for  entirely 
removing  yet  for  quieting  and  moderating 
these  contentions.1 

16.  But  in  the  year  1615,  the  emperor 
of  Japan  himself  commenced  against  the 
Christians  a  most  direful  persecution,  which 
exceeds  anything  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  church;  and  this 
persecution  continued  many  years,  and  did 
not  cease  until  it  had  exterminated  Chris- 
tianity from  that  empire.  For  the  Christian 
religion  was  condemned  as  altogether  intole- 
rable, because  it  was  deemed  ruinous  to  thj 
safety  of  the  nation  and  to  the  majesty  of 
their  supreme  pontiff,  whom  the  populace 
of  Japan  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
gods  themselves,  and  likewise  to  the  most 
sacred  institutions  and  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  The  foreign  Christians  there- 
fore, the  Portuguese  especially  and  the 
Spaniards,  were  required  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom;  and  the  Japanese  who  had  re- 
nounced their  idols  were  required  to  abandon 
Christ  or  undergo  the  most  cruel  death. 
This  dreadful  persecution  destroyed  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  people  of  every 
class,  age,  sex,  and  rank,  who  preferred  to 
die  amid  the  most  exquisite  tortures  rather 
than  violate  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  Christ. 
And  if  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries 
were  guilty  of  faults  while  pleading  the 
cause  of  Christ,  they  now  as  it  were  atoned 
for  them  by  their  own  blood.  For  most  of 
them  gave  themselves  up  to  death  ft* 
Christ  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  some 
of  them  with  joy  and  triumph.  The  can 
of  this  horrid  persecution  are  differently 
stated  by  different  parties.  The  Jesuits 
throw  some  of  the  blame  on  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
and  these  in  return  ascribe  it  to  the  ava- 
ricious, factious,  arrogant  temper  of  the 
Jesuits.2     And   both   unitedly   accuse   the 

mrtters  mentioned  by  Fabrteiw 
Charlevoix,  ffutoir  •  ii.  livr. 

•  Ktetnpfer  has  given  a  n  itofthispr  1 

•  11-  Whtoh   he 

d  tu  in-  //    •  iv.  Arc.  p 

:.">.  <>t"  the  English  edition.     Bui  it  will  nl-o  be  but  fair 
■  1  •  till,  t-    tatemi  nl  <>f  < lhartoi ofar,  whs  ' 
.  ithing  that   would  go  t<>  1 

II,  livr.  \ii.  p. 
'rl- 
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Dutch  and  English  of  studiously  inflaming 
the  emperor  of  Japan  with  hatred  against 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as 


cius.  Lux  EvangeKi  toti  orbi  exorieru,  cap.  xl.  p.  678. 
Add  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  i.  Mentis  Februarii,  p. 
723,  &c.  where  may  be  seen  the  history  of  the  church 
founded  in  Japan,  and  the  life  and  death  of  those  who 
were  first  slain  by  the  Japanese  on  account  of  Chris- 
tianity. Mamachius,  Origines  ct  Antiquit.  Christiana, 
torn.  ii.  p.  376,  &c.  [Francis  Xavier  first  preached 
the  gospel  in  Japan  in  1549.  After  he  left  that  country 
in  1552  great  numbers  were  converted,  and  some  Ja- 
panese became  Jesuits.  Schools  and  churches  were 
erected  even  in  the  capital  Meaco.  In  1585  a  Japanese 
embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Christianity  at  that  time 
seemed  about  to  become  the  prevailing  religion  ;  there 
were  at  least  200.000  Christians,  and  among  them 
princes,  courtiers,  chief  nobles,  and  generals  ;  the  Bon- 
zes and  their  religion  were  openly  ridiculed,  and  the 
emperor  had  excluded  paganism  altogether  from  a  new 
city  which  he  founded,  and  he  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  Jesuits.  But  the  base  conduct  of  the 
Europeans  led  the  emperor  to  suspect  Christianity  to 
be  all  a  farce,  and  he  became  jealous  of  the  designs  of 
these  strangers.  He  was  also  offended  at  the- refusal 
of  some  converted  females  to  surrender  to  him  their 
chastity ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite  in 
1537,  he  commenced  a  persecution.  All  Jesuits  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Some  obeyed,  but  others 
remained  under  the  protection  of  the  nobles.  Out  of 
about  250  churches,  70  were  pulled  down.  In  1590, 
more  than  20,000  Christians  lost  their  lives.  But  the 
next  year  added  12,000  new  converts.  In  1596,  a 
Spanish  sea-captain  driven  upon  the  coast  showed  a 
chart  of  extensive  countries  subject  to  his  master; 
and  being  asked  how  his  master  could  conquer  so 
many  nations,  he  said,  their  missionaries  went  forward 
and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  to  favour  him, 
and  then  fleets  and  armies  made  an  easy  conquest. 
This  statement  was  transmitted  to  court,  and  produced 
great  jealousy  of  the  missionaries.  The  emperor  swore 
that  the  Spaniards  should  never  thus  conquer  Japan ; 
and  he  immediately  set  himself  to  exterminate  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  called  a  devilish  law.  The  mission- 
aries were  imprisoned,  and  not  a  few  of  them  as  well 
as  their  converts  were  put  to  death.  The  persecution 
continued  several  years.  Yet  in  1603  there  were  120 
Jesuits,  most  of  them  priests,  in  Japan.  After  this,  an 
English  officer  of  a  Dutch  ship  cautioned  the  Japanese 
to  beware  of  the  military  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  represented  the  priests  as  designing  men  who  had 
been  excluded  from  most  European  countries,  and  who 
did  not  teach  genuine  Christianity.  This  produced  a 
fresh  pei'secution  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Nangasaki, 
where  there  had  been  more  than  40,000  Christians,  not 
one  could  be  found  in  1022;  all  had  either  renounced 
their  religion  or  been  put  to  death.  Hitherto  however 
the  number  of  Christians  in  Japan  had  not  diminished 
greatly ;  and  some  estimates  make  them  to  have  been 
about  400,000,  and  others  near  600,000.  But  now  things 
began  to  take  a  different  turn.  In  1616,  Ijejas,  guar- 
dian to  the  young  prince  Fidejori  (who  was  favourable 
to  Christianity,  as  were  many  of  the  nobles),  slew  his 
ward  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The  Jesuits 
were  objects  of  his  jealousy ;  and  various  causes  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  the  farther  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  ingress  of  monks  and  priests  into  the  country. 
He  likewise  determined  to  bring  back  the  Japanese 
Christians  to  the  old  religion.  Edicts  were  issued  for 
these  purposes,  but  they  were  not  at  once  rigorously 
executed.  At  length  some  Franciscan  monks,  sent  as 
envoys  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla,  impru- 
dently ventured  to  preach  openly  in  the  streets  of  .Meaco 
and  to  erect  a  church  there.  This  exasperated  the 
government  and  brought  on  a  persecution,  which  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  Among 
the  causes  of  it,  were  the  intercepted  letters  mentioned 
in  the  text,  giving  account  of  a  projected  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Christians  as  soon  as  a  Spanish  force  should 
appear  on  the  coa^t.  As  soon  as  these  letters  reached 
the  court  in  1637.  decrees  were  passed  requiring  all 
foreigners  to  quit  the  country  at  once  on  pain  of  death, 
ami  subjecting  every  foreigner  to  the  same  penalty  who 
should  ever  after  set  his  foot  in  the  country.  The  return 
of  the  Japanese  Christians  to  paganism  was  now  per- 


against  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  so  that  they 
alone  might  have  control  among  the  Japanese 
and  might  secure  their  commerce  to  them- 
selves. The  Dutch  and  English  reply  that 
neither  the  Spaniards  nor  any  other  adhe- 
rents to  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  accused 
by  them,  but  only  that  the  perfidy  of  the 
Spaniards  was  detected.  And  indeed  nearly 
all  agree  in  this,  that  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded by  certain  letters  intercepted  by  the 
Dutch  and  by  other  evidence  bearing  a 
strong  probability,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the 
other  teachers  of  the  new  religion  designed 
to  raise  a  sedition  by  means  of  their  dis- 
ciples, and  to  bring  Japan  under  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  king ;  and  hence  the  tyrant, 
equally  cruel  and  jealous,  thought  he  could 
not  be  quiet  and  secure  unless  he  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  Christianity.  From  that 
time  Japan  has  been  closed  against  all 
foreigners,  and  even  the  phantoms  of  the 
Christian  name  are  exterminated  with  fire 
and  sword.  A  few  of  the  Hollanders  who 
are  allowed  annually  to  import  a  small 
quantity  of  European  merchandise,  live  in 
an  extreme  corner  of  the  kingdom,  as  it 
were  enclosed  in  a  prison. 

17.  Many  respectable  and  pious  men 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Lutherans,  in 
imitation  of  the  Catholics,  to  efforts  for 
imparting  Christian  truth  to  the  nations 
enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  degrading 
superstition.  No  one  was  more  zealous  in 
this  cause  than  the  Austrian  nobleman, 
Justinian  Ernest,  baron  of  Wels,  who  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a  society  for  this 
purpose  which  should  bear  the  name  of 
Jesus.1      But   there  were  various  causes, 


emptorily  required,  on  pain  of  death.  These  decrees 
were  rigorously  executed  ;  and  two  years  after,  the  Por- 
tuguese were  all  driven  from  the  country,  and  only  the 
Hollanders  were  allowed  to  introduce  a  small  quantity 
of  European  goods,  and  to  live  as  it  were  imprisoned  in 
a  corner  of  the  empire.  Thus  fell  the  Japanese  church 
after  it  had  stood  very  nearly  a  century.  See  Scliroeckh's 
Kirchengesch.  seitder  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  668,  &C. —  Mar. 
1  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Kttzerhistorie,  part  ii.  book 
xvii.  chap.  xv.  sec.  23,  &c.  p.  1066,  and  part  iii.  chap. 
xv.  sec.  18,  p.  150;  Moller,  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii. 
p.  75.  [In  1661,  this  Hungarian  baron  published  two 
letters  addressed  to  the  Lutheran  community,  on  a 
reformation  of  manners  and  on  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen.  In  the  first,  he  proposed  those 
three  questions — Is  it  right  that  we  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians should  keep  the  gospel  to  ourselves,  and  not  seek 
to  spread  it  abroad?  Is  it  right  that  we  everywhere 
encourage  so  many  to  study  theology,  yet  give  them  no 
opportunity  to  go  abroad,  but  rather  keep  them,  three, 
six,  or  more  years,  waiting  for  parishes  to  become 
vacant  or  for  the  posts  of  schoolmasters?  Is  it  right 
that  we  should  expend  so  much  in  dress,  high  living, 
useless  amusements,  and  expensive  fashions,  yet  hitherto 
have  never  thought  of  any  means  for  spreading  the 
gospel  ?  His  proposal  to  form  a  missionary  association 
was  approved  by  some,  but  objected  to  by  others,  espe- 
cially among  the  higher  clergy.  He  himself  advanced 
12,000  dollars  for  the  object,  went  to  Holland  on  the 
subject,  and  at  length  shipped  for  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dies to  engage  himself  in  missionary  labour,  but  he  was 
no  more  heard  of.  Some  feeble  attempts  were  made  to 
get  up  a  missionary  association  afterwards ;  but  to  no 
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and  especially  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran 
princes  few  of  whom  possessed  any  territo- 
ries or  fortified  posts  out  of  Europe,  which 
prevented  this  matter  from  ever  proceeding 
beyond  good  wishes  and  consultations.  But 
the  Reformed,  and  especially  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  whose  mercantile  adventures 
carried  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world  and  who  planted  extensive  colonies 
during  this  century  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian  church. 
Nor  did  these  nations  wholly  neglect  this 
duty;  although  they  are  taxed  with  grasp- 
ing at  the  wealth  of  the  Indians  but  ne- 
glecting their  souls,  and  perhaps  they  did 
not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done.  Among  the  English,  by  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1647,  the  business 
of  propagating  Christianity  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  society  composed  of  men 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  integrity. 
This  society  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a.d.  1661,  and  again  confirmed 
and  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges 
and  rights  by  "William  III.  in  the  year 
1701;  and  being  enriched  with  the  splen- 
did donations  of  kings,  nobles,  and  private 
individuals,  it  has  continued  down  to  our 
own  times.1  From  this  noble  institution 
great  advantages  have  been  derived  and 
are  still  daily  derived,  by  many  nations 
ignorant  of  Christ  and  especially  by  those 
in  America.  By  the  labours  of  the  Dutch, 
an  immense  number  of  people  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Asia,  (which  the  Dutch  either  conquered 
from  the  Portuguese  or  otherwise  brought 


purpose  daring  this  century.     Sco  the  authors  above 
cited. —  Mur. 

1  Kennet,  Relation  de  la  Societe  etablie  pour  la  Pro- 

pagation   de  V  Eoangile  par  le   Roy   Gttulaume    III. 

Rotterd.    1708,    12mo.      [In    10 19   an    ordinance   was 

passed  by  the  English  parliament,  for  the  erection  of  a 

corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  Society 

for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in   New-England; 

and  a  general  collection  for  its  endowment  was  ordered 

to  be   made    in  all  the   countries,    cities    towns,    and 

parishes  of  England  an  1  Wales.     Notwithstanding  very 

>n   to  the   measure,   funds  were 

I   in  this  manner,   which  enabled  the  society  to 

I    worth  from  live  to  sis  hundred  pounds 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  corpora- 

imedead  In  law  ;  and  Colonel  Bedlngneld,a  Ro- 

tthoIiOi  who  had  sold  to  Itaneal  pounds 

1   upon  that   estate  and  refu     'I   to  re- 
fund the  money  he  had  received  for  it      Hut  in  1661  a 
{ranted  bj  the  king,  and  the  honour- 
able r  mght  i  rail  in  chancery  a 
Bedingfii  Id  and  recovi  n  'l  the  land.     Boj 

i  the  Si  t  governor  of  the  company,  and  held  the 
office  about  thirty  years.      See  Brown'i  Huto 

i,  vol  i.  p.  69,  &o.  and  Neal'a 
of  Toulmin,  rol.  It,  p.  360, 

,\e.    DUt    BSP    ei  illy    ill 

vol.  It.  p   i,  8ce<      it  was  thi-t  society  which  supported 

the  varioui  mi    lonary    operations  In   New-England 

during  the  th  century.     Their  expenditure 

in  th  i  amounted  to  £788  it   Id.     '.' 


under  their  power),  are  said  to  have  re- 
nounced the  impious  rites  of  their  fathers.2 
If  perhaps  some  extravagance  may  be 
found  in  these  narrations,  yet  it  is  most 
certain  that  this  nation  after  it  had  ob- 
tained a  firm  establishment  in  the  East 
Indies,  adopted  at  great  expense  various 
measures  well  calculated  to  imbue  the  na- 
tives with  a  knowledge  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples.3 

18.  As  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  Proper 
have  not  yet  been  accessible  to  Europeans, 
they  still  remain  wholly  destitute  of  the 
lisjlit  of  Christian  truth.     But  in  the  mari- 


2  See  the  letters  addressed  to  John  Leusden,  De  Suc- 
cessu  Eoangelii  apud  Lidos  Orientates,  published  at 
Utrecht,  1699,  8vo. 

3  See  Braun's  La  veritable  Religion  des  Hotlandois, 
p.  71,  267,  &c.  Amsterd.  1675,  12mo.  This  work  is  in 
answer  to  the  malignant  tract  of  Stoup,  entitled,  La 
Religion  des  Hollandois,  in  which  he  would  insinuate 
that  the  Dutch  have  no  regard  for  religion  whatever. 
[The  Dutch  conquered  Ceylon  from  the  Portuguese 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  immediately 
established  there  the  Protestant  religion,  excluding  all 
others  from  every  office.  The  Portuguese  inhabitants, 
and  the  natives,  both  Catholics  and  pagans,  in  large 
numbers  embraced  the  established  faith  at_  least  in  pre- 
tence. The  country  was  divided  into  240  parishes,  a 
church  was  erected  and  a  school  established  in  each. 
Every  ten  schools  had  a  catechist  who  was  their  super- 
intendent. About  15  clergymen  were  assigned  to  the 
island.  In  1672  Baldaeus,  one  of  the  Dutch  ministers, 
gives  account  of  30  native  churches  in  the  province  of 
JafFnapatnam,  in  which  were  about  30,000  attendants 
on  worship  upon  Sundays,  and  about  16,000  pupils  in 
the  schools  during  the  week.  Near  the  close  of  the 
century,  Leusden  wrote  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Bos- 
ton, "that  in  and  near  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Dutch 
pastors  had  baptised  about  300,000"  of  the  natives. 
(Mather's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  New  England,  book  iii.  p. 
195,  fol.  edit.)  The  Dutch  had  also  translated  and 
published  in  the  Cingalese  language,  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  besides  catechisms,  prayers,  and 
other  Christian  books.  The  Dutch  having  possessed 
themselves  of  a  large  part  of  the  island  of  Java,  opened 
a  church  in  Batavia  the  capital,  in  the  year  1621.  Pur- 
suing much  the  same  plans  here  as  at  Ceylon,  in  the 
year  1721  they  could  reckon  100,000  Christians  in 
.lava,  and  two  Dutch,  two  Portuguese,  and  one  or  two 
Malay  churches  at  Batavia.  The  New  Testament  in 
Malay  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1668,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Soon  after  estab- 
lishing the  gospel  in  Java,  the  Dutch  sent  mi] 
from  Batavia  to  the  island  of  Amboyna;  and  in  1686, 
it  is  said,  they  had  converted  30,000  of  the  natives. 
Here  too  schools  were  established  and  a  number  of 
ministers  stationed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  Basl 
India  Company.  In  1634,  the  Dutch  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  the  western  part  of  the  island  Formosa. 
Robert  Junius  of  Delft  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch 
government  to  establish  Christianity  th  \- 

to   have   baptised   6000   person3,   and   to   have  set  up 
schools  In  which  about  six  hundred  young  men  were 
taught  to  read.     He  composed  some  prayers  and  trans- 
1  it    1  certain  psalms  into  the  Formosan  language;  and 
though  his  labours  were  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  yet  be  had  planted  churches  in  twenty- 
three  towns  in  the  south,  and  hs  I  m  t  pastors  OTerthem 
u  hen  he  returned  to  Holland      in  1661,  tb 
Matthew  and  John  were  translai   I  Into  th< 
language  by  Dan.  QraTius,and  printed  at   I 
r  with  a  Catechism.     Bui  probablj  b 
1  the  Island,  H  was  captured  bj 
pirate,  and  it  has  since  b  Ion  ■•  i  to  the  Chi 
tides  tl  rts  in  th  I         i   made 

many  ol 

id    tli  •   n  igl  hour  n 
Brown"-    H    '  'i.  ml. 

i.  chap,  in   !•    i        -        Vur. 
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time  parts,  especially  those  where  the 
Portuguese  have  obtained  settlements,  the 
power  of  the  barbarous  superstitions  has 
here  and  there  been  prostrated,  and  the 
Romish  rites  have  succeeded  in  their  place. 
Yet  the  candid  even  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion do  not  deny,  that  the  number  of 
those  in  this  part  of  the  world  who  deserve 
the  appellation  of  genuine  Christians  is  but 
small;  that  the  greater  part  so  worship 
Christ,  as  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the 
abominable  superstitions  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  that  even  the  best  of  them  have  many 
defects.  What  little  advances  Christianity 
has  made  in  that  country  are  to  be  ascribed 
almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Capu- 
chins, who  in  this  century  encountered  in- 
credible toils  and  hardships  in  bringing 
some  of  the  ferocious  nations  of  Africa  to 
a  knowledge  of  Christ.  They  persuaded 
among  others  the  kings  of  Ovverra  and 
Benin  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
and  induced  the  very  cruel  and  heroic 
queen  of  Matamba,  Anna  Zingha,  in  1652 
to  allow  herself  and  people  to  be  baptized. l 
For  the  RomaL  pontiffs,  or  rather  the  society 
at  Rome  which  superintends  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  have  judged  that  African 
missions  for  various  reasons  were  attended 
with  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
could  not  well  be  performed  by  any  but 
those  early  accustomed  to  austere  modes  of 
living  and  to  the  endurance  of  hardships. 
Nor  did  the  other  Romish  monks  appear  to 
envy  very  much  the  Capuchins  their  hard- 
earned  glory. 

19.  The  India  of  the  West  or  what  is 
commonly  called  America  is  inhabited  by 
innumerable  colonists  professing  the  Romish 
religion,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French.2 
But  these  colonists,  especially  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 


1  For  illustration  of  those  facts,  besides  Cerri,  Etui 
Present  del'Eglise  Romainr,  p.  222,  Sec.  see  Cavazzi,  Re- 
lation Historique  de  V  Afrique  [d'  Ethiopie]  Occidental!; 
which  Labat  published  in  French,  tome  iii.  p.  433,  &c. 
tome  iv.  p.  28,  354,  &©.  and  nearly  the  whole  work, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  mis- 
sions performed  by  the  Capuchins  in  Africa  during  the 
last  century.  [Maclaine  finds  all  these  references  to- 
tally wrong.  Schlegel  says :  Mosheim  meant  Father 
Fortunatus  Alamandini's  Historical  Description  of  the 

as  of  Congo,  Matamba,  ami  Jngola,  in  Italian, 
Bologna,  1 087,  fol.  whose  statements  the  italianCaruchin 
and  missionary,  Cavazzi  do  Montecavallo,  has  copied. 
And  these  last,  Labat  actually  translated  in  a  free  man- 
ner into  French,  and  published  in  five  volumes,  12mo, 
Pari-,  1732,  under  the  title,  Illation  Historique  dc 
'opie  Occidentals.  And  this  last  is  the  work 
which  Mosheim  had  in  his  eye,  and  not  that  of  the  same 
Labat,  which  was  also  published  in  live  volumes  12mo, 
in  1723,  entitled,  Nouvelle  Relation  de  V  Jfrique  Occiden- 
tale.—Mur. 

2  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fahricius,  Lux  Enan- 
frelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xlviii.  xlix.  p.  70.'',  &c.  The 
state  of  the  Romish  religion  in  that  part  of  America 
occupied  by  Christians,  is  briefly  exhibited  by  Cerri, 
Etdt  Present  da  I'Eglite  Romainc,  p.  -10. 


mony  of  very  respectable  men  belonging 
themselves  to  the  Catholic  church,  are, 
even  the  priests  not  excepted,  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  of  all  who  bear  the 
Christian  name,  and  far  surpass  even  the 
pagans  in  ridiculous  rites  and  flagitious 
conduct.3  Those  of  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  reduced  to  servitude 
by  the  Europeans,  or  who  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  Europeans,  have  received  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion 
from  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  others ; 
but  the  little  knowledge  they  have  received 
is  wholly  obscured  by  the  barbarity  of 
their  customs  and  manners.  Those  Catholic 
priests  of  various  orders  and  classes,  who 
in  modern  times  have  visited  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  forests  remote  from  the  settle- 
ments of  Europeans,  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  the  Indians,  unless  they 
become  civilized  and  cease  to  roam,  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining on  their  minds  the  principles  of 
Christianity.4  And  hence,  in  some  pro- 
vinces both  of  South  and  North  America, 
Indian  commonwealths  have  been  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  with  great  efforts,  and 
guarded  with  laws  similar  to  those  of  the 
Europeans ;  and  the  access  of  all  Europeans 
to  them  has  nearly  been  cut  off,  to  prevent 
their  being  corrupted  by  European  vices, 
while  the  Jesuits  sustain  the  rank  both  of 
teachers  and  of  magistrates  among  them. 
But  while  the  Jesuits  highly  extol  the 
merits  and  zeal  of  their  orier  in  this  thing, 
others  deny  their  claims,  and  maintain  that 
they  are  more  eager  after  public  honours, 
wealth,  and  power,  than  the  advancement 
of  Christianity ;  and  allege  that  they 
have  collected  immense  quantities  of  gold 
from  Paraguay  which  is  subject  to  their 
sole  authority  and  from  other  countries, 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  their  so- 
ciety in  Europe.5 


3  See  in  particular,  Frezier,  Voyage  de  la  Mer  du  Slid, 
p.  167,  218,  328,  353,  402,  417,  432,  533. 

4  An  immense  number  of  facts  on  this  subject  are 
found  in  the  letters  which  the  French  Jesuits  wrote  to 
their  European  friends  respecting  the  success  of  their 
missions,  and  which  have  been  published  at  Paris. 

5  Labat,  when  asked  by  Tamburini,  the  general  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  what  progress  Christianity  was 
making  among  the  Americans,  boldly  and  frankly  said, 
Either  none  or  very  little ;  that  he  had  not  met  with 
one  adult  among  those  tribes  who  was  truly  a  Chris- 
tian, that  the  preachers  among  them  were  useful  only 
by  baptizing  occasionally  infants  who  were  at  the 
point  of  death.  Voyage  du  P.  Lai  at  en  Espagne  et 
en  Italie,  tome  viii.  p.  7.  "  Je  lui  repondis  qu'on  n'y 
avoit  fait  jusqu'  a  present  d'autres  progres  que  de 
baptizer  quelques  enfans  moribonds  sans  avoir  pu  con- 
vertir  veritablement  aucun  adulte."  lie  added  that  to 
make  the  Americans  Christians,  they  must  first  be 
made  men: — "  Qu'il  en  falloit  faire  des  homines,  avant- 
qued'enfairedes  Chr6tiens."  This  resolute  Dominican, 
who  had  been  a  missionary  in  the  American  islands, 
wished  to  give  the  father  of  the  Jesuits  some  salutary 
counsels  respecting  the  immense  possessions  and  wealth 
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20.  In  the  American  provinces  which  the 
British  occupied  in  this  century,  the  cause 
of  Christianity  was  urged  with  more  wis- 
dom  and  of  course  with  more  success,  upon 
the  stupidity  and  amazing  listlessness  of 
the  Indians.  The  glory  of  commencing 
this  most  important  work  is  justly  claimed 
by  those  Independents,  as  they  are  called, 
who  had  to  forsake  their  country  on  account 
of  their  dissent  from  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  law.  Some  families  of  this  sect, 
that  they  might  transmit  uncontaminated 
to  their  chVdren  the  religious  principles  they 
had  embraced,  removed  in  the  year  1620 
from  Holland  to  New-England,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  common- 
wealth.1    As  these  first  adventurers  were 


of  his  sons  in  the  American  islands,  but  the  cautious 
old  man  dexterously  avoided  the  subject: — "  Jevoulusle 
mettre  sur  les  biens  que  la  Compagnie  po-sede  aux 
Isles  ;  il  eluda  delicatement  cet  Article."  With  no  less 
spirit  the  same  Labat  checked  the  supreme  pontiff 
himself,  Clement  XI.  who  commended  the  activity  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  furthering  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Americans,  but  taxed  the  French  with 
negligence  in  this  very  important  matter: — the  Spa- 
niards and  the  Portuguese,  said  Labat,  have  no  cause 
to  boast  of  the  success  of  their  labours  ;  they  only  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  feign  themselves  Christians,  through 
fear  of  tortures  and  death.  "  Les  Missionaires  Espag- 
nols  et  Portugais  n'avoient  pas  sujet  de  se  vanter  des 
pretendue.s  conversions  des  Indiens,  puisqu'il  etoit 
constant  qu'ils  n'avoient  fait  que  des  hypocrites,  que  la 
crainte  de  la  mort  ou  des  tourmens  avoit  forcez  a  recc- 
voir  de  bapteme,  et  qui  etoient  demcurez  apres  l'avoir 
recii.  aussi  idolatres  qu'auparavant."  ubi  supra,  p.  12. 
To  this  testimony,  so  very  recent  and  of  so  high  au- 
thority, so  many  more  ancient  might  be  added  that  it 
would  be  didicult  to  recount  them.  See  also  respecting 
the  American  Jesuits,  the  Memoire  touchant  V  F.ta- 
blixsement  considerable  des  Peres  Jesuites  dans  les  bides 
d' Espagne,  which  is  added  to  Frezier's  Relation  du 
Voyagi  de  In  Mer  du  Sud,  p.  577,  &c;  Coreal,  Voyages 
dales,  tome  ii.  p.  C7,  43,  &c.  See  also 
Mamaehius,  Origines  et  Antiqnitates  Christiar.ee,  torn, 
ii.  p.  337,  &.c  Respecting  the  Jesuits  occupying  the 
province  of  Paraquaria  or  Paraguay,  see  Ulloa,   I 

•rique,  tome  i.  p.  540,  &c.  and  Muratori's  Tract 
published  in  1713,  in  which  he  pleads  their  cause 
against  their  accusers.  [A  full  and  very  favourable 
history  of  the  Jesuit  republic  of  Paraguay  to  a.o.  1747, 
With  numerous  documents  and  vouchers,  may  be  found 
in  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix's  Histoire  du  Paraguay,  Paris, 
] 757,  G  tomes,  l'2mo;  also  in  English,  but  without  the 
documents,  London,  1769,  '2  vols.  8vo.  In  1762,  the 
king  of  Spain  having  coded  a  considerable  part  of 
nit  republic  to  the  king  of  Portugal  in  exchange 
for  other  territories,  the  Indians  who  dreaded  the  do- 
minion of  the  Porto  •  olutely  refused  to  be 
transferred,  and  resisted  the  commissioners  <»f  the  two 

•    of  anas.      This    revolt    of  the 

was  ascribed  to  the  Influence  of  the  Jesuits,  th<  '•> 
;  and  the  enemies  of  that  order 

this  occasion  to  efF<  ct   not   only  the  subversion  of  this 

heir  republic,  but  likewise  the  overthrow  of  the  order 

l"n  ■   Portu  fuese  government  was  the  Bret  to 

suppress  th   order;  and  to  Justify  their  proceeding  they 

l  i  narrative  to  be  published  which  was  printed 

at  the  Hague  in  French,  in  I  with  tin'  i 

which  the  character  of  \',<  ted  with  no 

indulgence.  From  that  time  onward  the  order  of 
and  their  republic  of  Paraguay  hews  bat  a  gene- 
rally treated  wit'  on.  But  of  late  many  dis- 
cerning  writers,  especially  among  Ike  Protestants 
defend  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  and  speak  very  favourably 
Of  their  missionary  labours  in  Paraguay.-    Mm. 

1  Met  \f  the  Puritans,  vol.  l|  p.  ill]  Benin's 

Englisclic  /{'formations'ttitiirif,  book  vi.  chap.  \    |   §07, 


not  unsuccessful,  they  were  followed  in 
1 629  by  very  many  of  those  called  Puritans 
in  England,  who  were  impatient  of  the  evils 
which  they  suffered  from  the  persecution 
of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  court  which  fa- 
voured those  bishops.2  But  these  emigrants 
had  at  first  to  encounter  so  many  hardships 
and  difficulties  in  the  dreary  and  unculti- 
vated wilderness,  that  they  could  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  In- 
dians. More  courage  and  more  leisure  for 
such  enterprises  were  enjoyed  by  the  new 
Puritan  exiles  from  England,  who  went  to 
America  in  1623  [1633],  and  subsequently, 
Thomas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Shepherd,  John 
Eliot,  and  many  others.  All  these  merited 
high  praise  by  their  efforts  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Americans ;  but  none  more  than 
Eliot,  who  by  translating  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  other  religious  books  into  the 
Indian  language,  and  by  collecting  and 
suitably  instructing  no  small  number  of 
Christian  converts  among  the  barbarians, 
obtained  after  his  death  the  honourable  title 
of  the   Apostle   of  the   Indians.3      These 


&c.  [Cotton  Mather's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  New- England, 
book  i.  chap.  ii.  &c.  ;  Prince's  New-England  Chrono- 
logy ;  Holmes'  American  Annals,  vol.  i.  and  the  other 
histories  of  the  first  planting  of  Colonies  in  New-Eng- 
land.— Mur. 

2  Increase  Mather's  History  of  Neiv-  England,  p.  12G, 
&c.  ;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  &c. 
[Cotton  Mather's  Eccles.  History  of  New  England, 
book  i.  chap.  iv.  &c.  and  the  other  writers  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note. — Mur. 

3  Hornbeck,  De  Connersione  Indor.  et  Gentil.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xv.  p.  260  ;  Increase  Mather's  Epistola  de  Successu 
Eoangelii  apud  Indos  Occidentales  ad  Jolt.  Leusde?i;um, 
Utrecht,  1699,  8vo,  [published  also  in  English,  in  Cot- 
ton Mather's  Eccles.  History  of  New- England,  book  iii. 
p.  194,  &c]  The  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  born  in  Eng- 
land a.d.  1604.  After  leaving  the  university  he  taught 
school  a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  New-England 
in  1631,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  without  molesta- 
tion. The  church  in  Boston  would  have  settled  him 
as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Wilson,  but  he  had  promised 
several  friends  in  England  that  if  they  removed  to 
America  he  would  become  their  pastor.  Accordingly 
on  their  arrival  and  settlement  in  Dorchester,  be  was 
ordained  over  them  in  November,  1632,  and  served  them 
fifty-eight  years  or  till  his  death  in  1690.  lie  early 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Indians  around  him,  learned 
their  language  in  Kit  1,  and  two  years  after  commenced 
a  regular  weekly  lecture  to  them  at  Ratio.      It  was  in 

r  that  the  general  court  of  .Mas-.iehn 
an  act  or  order  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  the 

among  the  Indians.  Eliot  was  countenanced 
and  aided  by  the  ministers  around  him,  who  frequently 
supplied  bis  pulpit  in  his  absence,  and  were  always 
ready  to  afford  him  counsel,  and  also  to  aid  him  occa- 
sionally, so  far  at  their  ignorance  of  the  Indian  l 
would  permit,  in  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the 
Indians,  lie  not  only  preached  regular  weekly  lectures 
at  Nitie.  but  likewise  occasionally  to  the  Indian 

■  us  at  Concord  ter  Mills.  Watertown, 

and  some  other  places.      In   the   year    1670,    he 

towns  or  villages  of  ( Ihristian  Indians  under  his 
care,  in  Massachusetts  and  along  the  Merrimac  :  In  all 

Of  which    th  Indian    pi 

tinned,  to  senra  thnii  on  Sundays  and  lie  their  constant 

spiritual  guides.       M    N 

i  batwai  a  forty  and  fifty  communis 

he  ti  -ii  lab  d  Into  the  Indian 
I  •,.,   primen  ms,  the  Practit 

Baxter's  <  all  t<>  the   Vnronr  il  of  Ml 

herds  srorksi  and  a!  length  the  whole  Bible,  which 
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happy  beginnings  induced  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  England,  after  a  few  years,  to 
resolve  on  extending  the  enterprise  by 
public  measures  and  public  contributions. 
Hence  originated  that  noble  society  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  object,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  which  in  its  pro- 
gress having  increased  in  numbers,  dhjnitv, 
privileges,  and  advantages  of  every  kind, 
has  gradually  enlarged  and  extended  its 
efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations  es- 
tranged from  Christ,  especially  in  America. 
Immensely  more,  as  all  must  admit,  remains 
still  to  be  done ;  yet  any  one  must  be  un- 
candid  or  ignorant  of  such  things,  who  can 
deny  that  much  has  been  done  and  with 
greater  success  than  was  to  be  anticipated. 
We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  people  of  all 
sects  and  religions  now  live  intermingled 
and  worship  God  in  the  manner  they  see 
fit.  The  Hollanders  began  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  with  great  suc- 
cess in  those  provinces  of  Portuguese 
America,  which  they  had  conquered  under 
the  conduct  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange;1 
but  all  these  prospects  were  intercepted  by 
the  Portuguese  recovering  their  lost  pos- 


was  first  published  at  Cambridge  in  16G4,  and  again 
just  after  his  death.  He  set  up  schools  in  his  Indian 
villages,  introduced  a  regular  form  of  civil  government, 
and  to  some  extent  industry  and  the  useful  arts :  and 
was  the  fountain  from  which  the  Indian  preachers 
under  him  drew  all  their  knowledge.  See  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's Life  of  Eliot,  in  his  EccIps.  Hist,  of  Xeir-England, 
book  iii.  p.  170,  &c. ;  Connecticut  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, vol.  iii.  p  361,  441  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  181,  161.  Brown's 
Hist,  of  the  Propag.  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  Sec— 
The  state  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians  of  New- 
England  in  1687,  was  thus  described  by  Increase  Ma- 
ther in  his  letter  to  Leusden: — "  There  are  six  churches 
of  baptized  Indians  in  New-England,  and  eighteen 
assemblies  of  catechumens  professing  the  name  of 
Christ.  Of  the  Indians  there  are  four-and-twenty  who 
arc  preachers  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  besides  these, 
there  are  four  English  ministers  who  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  Indian  tongue." — Mur. 

1  Hottinger's  Topographia  Ecclesiastica,  p.  47 ;  Ja- 
nisson's  Etdt  Present  des  Provinces  Unies,  tome  i.  p. 
390,  &c.  He  also  treats  of  Surinam  and  the  state  of 
religion  there,  in  chap.  xiv.  p.  407.  [According  to  the 
testimony  of  Nieuhoff,  who  resided  in  Brazil  from  1610 
to  1619,  there  were  in  1613  or  the  year  before  the  revolt 
of  the  Portuguese,  five  Protestant  churches  along  the 
coast  south  of  the  Recife  or  Pernambuco ;  namely,  at 
San  Antonio,  at  Cap  San  Agostinho,  at  Serinhem,  at 
Porto  Calvo,  and  at  Rio  San  Francisco.  But  these 
churches  wore  not  always  supplied  with  ministers,  as 
they  came  out  only  for  limited  periods.  North  of  the 
Recife,  there  was  in  1643  one  Dutch  minister  at  the 
island  Tamaraca  and  Fort  Orange,  another  at  Rio 
Grande,  and  two  at  Parayba.  At  Recife  or  Pernam- 
buco and  in  its  vicinity,  there  were  about  -100  Protes- 
tants, Dutch,  French,  and  English,  and  three  Dutch 
ministers,  besides  one  who  served  on  board  the  fleet 
and  on  inland  expeditions,  and  likewise  one  French 
and  one  English  minister.  In  1616.  there  were  but 
seven  Dutch  ministers  in  Brazil.  The  churches  were 
regulated  according  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  minis- 
ter and  the  churchwardens  constituted  the  church 
session.  The  deacons  visited  the  sick  to  provide  for 
them.  The  children  were  catechized  on  Sundays,  and 
the  sacrament  was  administered  four  times  a  year.  See 
Nieuhoff's  Voyages,  in  Churchil's  Collection,  London, 
1730,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.— Mur. 


sessions  after  the  year  1644.  Nor  did  the 
Dutch,  so  far  as  I  know,  expend  much 
labour  and  effort  in  improving  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  Surinam  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

21.  The  opponents  of  all  religion,  and 
especially  of  Christianity,  are  represented 
by  some  as  more  numerous  in  this  century, 
and  by  others  as  less  so,  according  to  the 
party  and  the  views  which  they  embraced, 
The  English  complain  that  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  their  nation  was  contami- 
nated with  the  grossest  of  vices  and  profli- 
gacy, that  this  state  of  things  gave  rise  to 
unbridled  licentiousness  of  speculation  and 
disputation  on  religious  subjects,  and  that 
both  united  produced  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons who  prostituted  their  talents  and  in- 
genuity to  extinguish  all  sense  of  religion 
and  piety.  And  that  these  complaints 
were  not  groundless,  appears  from  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  Englishmen  of  this 
period,  who  either  declared  war  against  all 
religion  or  who  maintained  that  the  religion 
of  nature  and  reason  was  alone  to  be  fol- 
lowed; and  likewise  from  the  many  excellent 
treatises  by  which  the  most  solid  writers 
of  the  nation  defended  the  divinity  and  ex- 
cellence of  Christianity  against  their  hostile 
assaults.  The  strongest  evidence  however 
is  the  noble  institution  of  the  very  learned 
gentleman,  Robert  Boyle,  who  by  his  will  in 
1691  bequeathed  a  splendid  portion  of  his 
estate  to  religion,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  annually  paid  over  to  acute  and  elo- 
quent men,  who  should  oppose  the  progress 
of  impiety  and  demonstrate  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
in  eight  public  discourses  each  year.2  Down 
to  our  own  times,  men  of  the  greatest  ta- 
lents and  genius  have  undertaken  this 
service,  and  their  discussions  or  discourses 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all  Europe.3 


2  See  Ricotier's  Preface  to  his  French  translation  of 
Clark's  Discourses  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
p.  xiv.  &:c.  Of  Boyle  himself  and  his  merits,  F.dw. 
Bndgell  has  treated  very  fully  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the 
Boyles,  London,  1737,  8vo.  See  the  Bibliotheque  Bri- 
tannique,  tome  xii.  part  i.  p.  141,  See.  [But  above  all, 
the  late  learned  Dr.  Birch's  lAfe  of  Boyt'e,  published  in 
8vo,  in  the  year  1744  ;  and  that  very  valuable  collection 
of  Lives,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Article  Boyle, 
Robert,  note  (z).  See  also  Article  Hobbes,  in  the  same 
collection. — Macl. 

3  A  catalogue  of  these  discourses  is  given  in  the  Bl- 
bHothSque  Angloise,  tome  xv.  part  ii.  p.  416,  See.  A 
learned  and  neatly  digested  summary  of  all  the  dis- 
courses of  this  nature  thus  far  delivered,  was  published 
not  long  since  in  English  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  which  the 
French  and  the  Germans  have  begun  to  translate  into 
their  languages.  [This  abridgment  comprehends  the 
discourses  of  Bentley,  Kidder,  Williams,  Gastrell,  Har- 
ris, Bradford,  Blackhall,  Stanhope,  Clarke,  Hancock. 
Whiston,  Turner,  Butler,  Woodward,  Derham,  Ihbot. 
Leng,  J.  Clarke,  Gurdon,  Burnet,  Berriman. —  Macl. 
[All  these  discourses  were,  two  years  afterwards,  pub- 
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•22.  By  the  English  generally  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  is  represented  as 
the  leader  and  standard-bearer  of  the  impi- 
ous company,  who  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
God  and  to  things  sacred.  He  was  a  man 
daring,  crafty,  acute,  and  perspicacious, 
but  of  more  genius  than  erudition  or  know- 
ledge either  sacred  or  human.1  He  has 
however  found  some  advocates  out  of  Great 
Britain,  who  maintain  that  he  erred  in- 
deed, yet  not  so  culpably  as  to  subvert  the 
being  of  a  God  and  the  worship  of  him.2 
Those  who  shall  read  attentively  the  books 
he  has  left,  must  admit  that  if  he  was  not 
himself  destitute  of  all  regard  for  God  and 
religion,  it  is  manifest  his  principles  natu- 
rally lead  to  an  utter  disregard  for  all 
things  sacred ;  and  his  writings  betray  not 
obscurely  a  mind  most  unfriendly  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  said 
however  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  more 
rational,  and  publicly  condemned  the  sen- 
timents he  had  formerly  published;3  but 


lished,  without  abridgment,  under  the  title  of,  The 
Boyle  Lectures,  a  Defence  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  being  the  Sermons  at  the  Boyle  Lecture  from 
1G91  to  1732,  Lond.  1739,  3  vols,  folio.  A  list  of  all 
the  works  which  have  been  published  in  connexion 
with  this  Lecture  down  to  the  year  1822,  may  be  seen 
in  Lowndes'  British  Librarian,  col.  838 — 840.  The 
latest  series  which  has  been  published  is  not  unworthy 
of  its  predecessors  ;  I  allude  to  Maurice's  Religions  of 
the  World  and  their  Relations  (o  Christianity,  London, 
1847,  8vo— R. 

1  See  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  tome  ii.  p.  478 ;  "Wood's 
Athena  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  of  the  late  edition. 
[Add  Brucker's  Historia  Crit.  Philos.  Appendix,  Leipsic, 
1767,  4to,  p.  880,  &c.  where  his  life  and  character  are 
described  with  impartiality  and  accuracy.  In  Crom- 
well's time  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  royalist 
party,  and  a  defender  of  their  rights  with  servile  sub- 
mission. Yet  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  court  and  died 
in  i'370,  in  his  b  1st  year,  a  private  country  gentleman. 
Two  of  his  works,  namely,  De  Cive,  Paris,  1642,  4to, 
and  his  Leviathan,  10.il,  folio,  are  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  them  he  recommends  monarchic  despotism, 
represents  the  human  soul  as  material  and  mortal,  dis- 
cards all  natural  distinction  between  moral  actions, 
and  makes  morality  depend  wholly  on  the  enactments 
of  monarchs. — Schl.  [The  whole  of  the  moral  and 
political  works  of  Hobbes,  with  a  life  of  the  author 
prefixed,  were  elegantly  printed,  probably  under  the 
eye  of  Warburton,  London,  1750,  folio.  See  Henke, 
ngetchichte,  vol.  It.  p.  899,  note. —  Mur.  [A  fuller 
edition  containing  both  the  Latin  and  English  works 
of  Hobbes,  lias  been  just  completed  by  Sir  Wm.  Moles- 
worth,  Bart,  in  1  »  vols.  8vo,  London,  1839—48.  The 
;u. 1  nt  will  sec  a  full  exposition  of  Hobbes'  peculiar 
;:i  Hallam'a  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu- 
oL  ili-  p.  269,  &0.  where  there  is  an  entire  section 
on  The  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  Hobbes.  See  also 
T<  anemann'i  Van  ■  u  of  the  i< 
Johnson'i  trans!  nl,  1832,  p  805,  &e.     /.'. 

in   d  :  dm  of   Bobbes  appeared,  beaidea  others, 
Oundll  torn.  i.  n.  ii    p.  80,  and  in 

'.    par.    xiv.    p,    304.        Add    Arnold, 

part  ii.  book  xrli.  chap. 
■   • 
Buddi  u-,   i  ,.;M)-  j. 

p.  187,  fro. 

1  Th  ,:ith<,rity  of  Wood,  who  ttai 

bit  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  II  p.  646,  that  Hobb 

jj  for  himself  and  bis  writings,  in  which  b 
never  to  hare  emhra<  i  d  the  opinions  be  propo  led 

in   his    I.euathan,  but  to   bare   brought  them    I 


whether  he  was  sincere  in  this  is  uncertain. 
With  more  truth  it  may  be  said  of  John 
Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  who  attacked 
God  and  religion  with  even  more  fury  than 
Hobbes,  that  he  became  a  penitent.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  discernment  and  bril- 
liancy of  genius  but  of  astonishing  levity;  and 
while  his  bodily  powers  were  subservient  to 
his  will,  he  was  libidinous  and  debauched.* 
Yet  it  was  his  happy  lot  in  the  last  years 
of  his  short  life,  through  the  admonition 
especially  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  to  betake 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  met  death  religiously,  a.d. 
1680,  penitently  lamenting  and  detesting 
his  former  wickedness.5  In  this  list  may 
be  placed  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  consumption  at 
Naples,  a.d.  1703;  not  that  he  was  an 
open  enemy  of  Christianity,  but  his  pungent 
wit,  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  charms 
of  his  genius,  rendered  him  the  more  dan- 
gerous foe  to  religion  in  proportion  to  the 
concealment  he  practised.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant  and  have  been  often  pub- 
lished ;  all  exquisitely  fine,  from  the  native 
charms  of  his  diction  and  thoughts,  yet 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  young  and  inex- 
perienced minds.6      Unpolished  and    dull 


merely  to  try  his  ingenuity ;  that  after  writing  the  book 
he  never  defended  those  opinions  either  publicly  or 
privately,  but  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church  ;  that  those  positions  of  his  book  in  particular 
which  seemed  to  militate  against  the  received  notions 
of  God  and  religion  were  published  not  as  true  and 
incontrovertible,  but  only  as  plausible  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  forth  the  judgment  of  theologians 
concerning  them.  "Wood  does  not  tell  us  in  what  year 
this  Apology  appeared,  which  is  evidence  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  examine  the  book.  Neither  does  he 
state  whether  Hobbes  was  alive  or  dead  when  it  was 
published.  But  its  being  placed  in  the  list  of  Hobbes' 
writings  posterior  to  1682,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  was  published  after  his  death,  for  he  died  in  1672.  k 
does  not  therefore  yet  appear  what  we  are  to  think  of 
this  change  of  opinion  in  Hobbes.  I  can  believe  that 
such  an  Apology  for  Hobbes  exists  ;  but  perhaps  it  was 
drawn  up  by  otie  of  his  friends  to  shield  his  reputation 
after  he  was  dead.  Yet  if  it  was  written  and  published 
by  himself,  it  can  afford  but  little  support  to  those  who 
would  defend  his  character.  For  the  method  Hobbes 
takes  to  excuse  himself  is  that  in  which  all  try  to  clear 
themselves  when  they  have  incurred  odium  and  indig- 
nation by  advancing  corrupt  and  pernicious  opinions, 
and  yet  wish  to  live  quietly  though  continuing  to  be 
just  what  they  were  before. 

an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  Wood's 
Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  G51.     On  his  poetic  talents, 
Voltaire  treats,  Mt  tango  de  Litteratwe  d  de  I 
phie,  chap,  xxxiv.  in  his  Works,  tonic  iv.  p.  30.3. 

■  This  scene  is  described  by  Bishop  Burnet  In  a 
special  tract  entitled,   Soak    Pottages  of  th    I. 
Death  of  John  Earl  oj  i  vrtttt  n  at  his  dt  ■ 

'   -  !>■  ithked,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  i».i»    it  I    i  riant  also 
man,  French,  and  Latin. 

"    Bis   Works   wire    lir  t    published   collectively,   Lon- 
don, 1711,  in  thr  lently. 
"ili  y  arc  called  Charaet  >  ttict  [of  Sfen,  Manna 
< Opinio                 the  title  of  the  greater  pai 

• .  tome  udil.     8 
nit/  upon  th 
i      if al main.  h\  cu  ■ '  <■'■  i  dt  ■         /  - 

one  ii.  p.  3 r>. 
that  tin-  oth  a  and  lllu 
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as  compared  with  these,  was  John  To- 
land,  an  Irishman,  who  at  the  close  of 
this  century  was  not  ashamed  to  disgrace 
himself  and  his  country  by  several  tracts 
reproachful  to  Christianity.  But  as  those 
who  pamper  the  vicious  propensities  of 
men  seldom  lack  admirers,  so  this  man 
who  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  though 
vainglorious  and  of  abandoned  morals,  was 
thought  something  of  by  the  undiscermng.  • 
The  other  Englishmen  of  less  notoriety 
belonging  to  this  class  need  not  be  enu- 
merated; yet  if  any  one  is  disposed,  he 
may  add  to  the  list  Edward  Henry  [Her- 
bert, baron]  of  Cherbury,  a  nobleman  and 
philosopher,  who  if  he  did  not  deny  the 
divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  main- 
tained that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation  ;2  and  Charles  Blount, 
the  author  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  who 
committed  suicide  in  1693.3 


rashly  accused  by  clergymen  of  contemning  religion.  I 
wish  they  could  clearly  prove  that  it  is  so.  But  if  I  do 
not  wholly  mistake,  whoever  shall  read  but  a  moderate 
portion  of  his  writings  or  only  his  noted  Letter  on 
Enthusiasm,  which  in  French  bears  the  title  Essai  sur 
la  Raillerie,  will  readily  fall  in  with  the  judgment  which 
Bishop  Berkley  passes  upon  him  in  his  Alciphron  or  the 
Minute  Philosopher,  vol.  i.  dial.  iii.  p.  200,  Sec.  This 
very  ingenious  man  employs  ridicule  when  seeming  to 
speak  the  most  gravely  on  sacred  subjects ;  and  divests 
the  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
support  of  a  devout  and  virtuous  life,  of  all  their  power 
and  influence  ;  nay,  by  recommending  an  indescribable 
and  sublime  kind  of  virtue  far  above  the  conceptions  of 
common  people,  and  which  rests  satisfied  with  itself,  he 
appears  to  extinguish  all  zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
in  the  minds  of  common  people. 

1  In  my  younger  years  I  treated  largely  of  this  man 
in  a  Commentatio  de  Vita  ct  Scriptis  ejus,  prefixed  to  a 
Confutation  of  his  insidious  book  entitled  Nazarenus. 
The  deficiencies,  if  any  occur  in  that  Commentatio,  may 
be  supplied  from  the  Life  of  Poland  prefixed  to  his 
Posthumous  Works  published  at  London,  1726,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  author  of  that  Life  is  Teter  des  Maizeaux, 
well  known  for  various  literary  labours. 

8  Lord  Herbert  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  learned 
by  his  book  De  Causis  Error um,  and  other  writings, 
but  especially  by  his  work  Be  Rcligione  Gentilium. 
And  not  less  known  are  the  confutations  of  the  senti- 
ments he  advances  in  these  books,  written  by  Musrcus, 
Kortholt,  and  other  celebrated  divines.  He  is  com- 
monly considered  the  father  of  the  family  of  Naturalists 
[or  Deists].  See  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Kct  zerhistorie, 
par.  ii.  book  xviii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  1083,  Sec.  [Cherbury  is 
properly  the  founder  of  the  modern  religious  indiffc- 
rentism.  If  we  may  believe  him,  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  proved  but  only  be  rendered  very 
probable.  The  whole  of  religion,  according  to  him, 
consists  in  five  articles  :  I.  There  is  a  God.  II.  He  is 
to  be  worshipped.  III.  And  this  by  the  practice  of 
virtue.  IV.  Repentance  and  reformation  will  procure 
us  pardon  from  God.  V.  After  this  life  the  virtuous 
will  be  rewarded  and  the  vicious  punished.--  Sc/il.  [Sec 
more  of  him  in  Hallam's  Introd.  in  the  J, iter  a  lure  of 
Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  132,  and  from  p.  155,  Sec.  and  in 
Tennemann's  Manual,  p.  300.  —  R. 

3  See  Chauffepie's  Nouvcau  Dictionnaire  Historiqtte 
ct  Crit.  tome  i.  par.  ii.  p.  328.  He  however  omits  his 
tragical  death  from  a  regard  undoubtedly  to  the  feelings 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Blounts,  still  living  in  Eng- 
land. [Concerning  all  the  English  deists  mentioned  in 
this  section,  their  works,  their  opinions,  and  the  confu- 
tation of  them,  sec  Leland's  Viciv  of  the  principal 
I)i  istiral  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England  in.  the 
last  and  present  Century,  with  Observations,  &c.  first 
published  in  1754,  and  since  often,  in  2  vols.  8vo. — 
Mur, 


23.  In  France,  adjacent  to  England, 
Julius  Cassar  Vanini,  an  Italian,  author  of 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Providence  and  of 
Dialogues  concerning  Nature,  was  publiclv 
burned  at  Toulouse  in  1G29  [1G19J,  as  a 
perverse  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  religion. 
But  some  respectable  and  learned  writers 
think  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  personal 
resentment,  and  that  he  neither  wrote  nor 
lived  and  acted  so  stupidly  and  impiously, 
as  to  be  justly  chargeable  with  contemning 
God.4  But  the  character  of  Cosmo  Rng. 
gieri,  a  Florentine  and  a  profligate,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1615,  no  honest  man  will 
readily  undertake  to  defend.  For  when 
about  to  die,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
regarded  all  that  we  are  taught  respecting 
a  supreme  Deity  and  evil  spirits  as  idle 
tales.5  Whether  justice  or  injustice  was 
done  to  Casimir  Leszynsky,  a  Polish  knight 
who  was  punished  capitally  at  Warsaw  in 
1689  for  denying  a  God  and  divine  provi- 
dence, cannot  easily  be  determined  without 
inspection  of  the  record  of  his  trial.6  In 
Germany,  a  senseless  and  frantic  iy.an, 
Matthew  Knutzen  of  Holstein,  wished  to 
establish  a  new  sect  of  the.  Censcientianes, 
that  is,  of  persons  who  disregarding  God 
followed  only  the  dictates  of  conscience  or 
right  reason;  but  he  was  easily  checked 
and  compelled  to  abandon  his  mad  pro- 
ject.7 

24.  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  a  Portuguese 
Jew  who  died  at  the  Hague  in  1677,  is 
accounted  the  first  and  the  most  acute  of 

4  See  the  compilations  of  Buddeus  concerning  him 
in  his  Theses  de  Aiheismo  et  Super  stitionc,  cap.  i.  p 
120,  Sec.  The  author  of  the  Apology  for  Vanini,  which 
was  published  in  Holland,  1712.  8vo,  was  Arp,  a  lawyer 
of  extensive  learning,  who  promised  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  this  little  book  in  his  Eerier  sEsti* 
vales  sen  Scriptorum  suorum  Historia,  par.  i.  sec.  xl.-p. 
28,  Sec.  His  coadjutor  in  vindicating  the  character  of 
Vanini  was  Heister,  Apologia  pro  Medicis,  sec.  xviii.  p. 
93,  &c.  [Vanini  was  a  physician  and  a  wild,  enthusi- 
astic naturalist.  He  travelled  in  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  professed 
himself  a  Catholic,  but  he  advanced  particularly  in  his 
last  book,  his  Dialogues,  such  mystical  and  deistic  opi- 
nions concerning  God,  whom  he  seemed  to  confound 
with  nature,  that  he  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Tou- 
louse, a.d.  1619.  Sec  Sohroeckh's  Kirehengeseh.  t  I 
der  Reformat,  vol.  v.  p.  646,  See;  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Crit. 
Phihs.  torn.  v.  p.  670 ;  torn.  vi.  p.  922  ;  Chauflepie's 
Dictionnaire,  art.  Vanini,  and  Stiiudlin's  Beytrage  zur 
Philus.  u.  (ieseh.  vol.  i.  p.  117. — Mur.  [Consult  also 
Hallam,  ubi  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  129,  Sec.  who  calls  him 
Lucilio  Vanini. — R. 

•r'  Bayle's  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.  p.  2526.  [According 
to  Bayle,  he  was  a  great  astrologer  and  soothsayer  and 
openly  vicious. — Mur. 

e  See  Arnold's  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhislorie,  j>art  ii. 
book  xvii.  chap.  xvi.  sec.  xiv.  p.  1074.  The  records  of 
the  trial  of  Leszynsky  were  formerly  kept  in  the  very 
rich  library  of  Zach.  Conr.  Uffenbach  ;  but  where  they 
are  since  removed  to,  I  do  not  know.  [Yet  from  what 
Arnold  has  brought  forward,  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  innocent  than  that  he  was  guilty. —  SchL 

7  Sec  M  oiler's  Cimbria  I.iterata,  torn.  i.  p.  304, 
Sec. ;  and  his  Isagoge  ad  IJistoriam  Cliersones.  Cimbr. 
par.  ii.  cap.  vi.  sec.  viii.  p.  164,  Sec:  La  Croze,  Entre- 
ticns  rut  dicers  Sujets  d'  Hisioire,  p.  400,  &c. 
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all  those  in  this  century  who  transformed 
the  Author  of  all  things  into  a  substance 
manacled  by  the  eternal  laws  of  necessity 
and  fate.  He  indeed  personally  led  a  more 
discreet  and  commendable  life  than  an 
immense  number  of  Christians  and  others 
do,  who  have  never  suffered  a  doubt  to  enter 
their  minds  respecting  God  and  the  duties 
men  owe  to  him;  neither  did  he  seek  to 
seduce  others  into  a  contempt  for  the 
Supreme  Being  or  into  corrupt  morals.1 
But  in  his  books,  especially  those  published 
after  his  death,  it  is  manifestly  his  aim  to 
prove  that  the  whole  universe  and  God 
himself  are  precisely  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  that  whatever  takes  place  arises 
out  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of 
that  nature  which  necessarily  existed  and 
was  active  from  all  eternity.  And  if  these 
things  were  so,  it  would  follow  that  every 
individual  is  himself  God  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly commit  sin.2  Beyond  all  controversy 
it  was  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  which  he 

1  His  life  accurately  written  by  Colerus,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  the  year  170G,  8vc.  Yet  a  more 
full  and  circumstantial  life  of  him  was  composed  by 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  and  prefixed  to  Boulainvilliers' 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  Spinoza,  published  at 
Brussels  or  rather  at  Amsterdam,  1731,  12mo.  Add 
Bayle.  Dictiomtaire,  tome  iii.  p.  2031.  [He  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1G32,  where  his  father,  a  Portuguese 
Jew,  then  resided  as  a  trader.  Educated  among  Jews, 
he  early  manifested  talent  and  also  a  propensity  to- 
wards infidelity.  He  became  a  great  admirer  of  Carte- 
sian principles,  and  associated  with  men  of  education 
and  philosophers.  He  was  by  trade  a  glass-grinder,  and 
much  famed  for  all  kinds  of  optical  glasses.  His  most 
noted  works  were,  his  Tractatut  Theoldgieo-Politicus, 
Hamburg  (Amsterdam),  1G70,  4to,  and  Ethica  ordtr.e 
Geometrico  Demonstrate,  published  soon  after  his 
death,  1G77,  4to.  His  style  is  dry,  argumentative,  and 
rather  obscure.  Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
some  of  the  German  theologians  began  to  admire  his 
writings  ;  and  at  this  time  (1831 )  it  is  said  that  a  large 
number  of  the  most  pious  divines  of  Germany  are  Spi- 
nozists  in  philosophy. — Mur. 

2  A  pretty  long  list  of  those  who  have  confuted  Spi- 
noza is  given  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gra;ra,  lib.  v.  par. 
iii.  p.  119,  &c.  and  by  Jenichen,  Historiu  Spinoxismi 
Lehnhofiani,  p.  58—72.  His  real  opinions  concerning 
God  must  be  learned  from  his  Etliicx  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  not  from  his    Tractatut 

Thcologico- Politicus  which  he  published  in  his  lifetime. 
For  In  the  latter,  he  argues  just  as  if  he  believed  in  an 
eternal  deity  distinct  from  nature  and  matter,  who  had 
caused  a  system  of  religion  to  be  promulgated  for 
imbuing  men's  minds  with  benevolence  and  equity,  and 
had  confirmed  it  by  events,  marvellous  indeed  but  not 
supernatural.  But  in  his  Ethics  he  more  clearly  ex- 
plains hit  views,  and  labours  to  prove  that  nature  itself 
is  God  by  its  inherent  powers  necessarily  producing 
movement-;.  And  this  aids  the  confutation  of  t 
who  contend  that  Spinoza  was  not  so  bad  a  man  ar.  he 
is  generally  represented,  and  who  adduce  their  proofs 
co-  Politicus.  Whether  he 
gradually  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  or  whether  be 
cautiously  conoaaled  his  ra  1  sentiments  while  he  lived, 

from    prudential    r<  asons,   it   is  difficult   tO    say.      This 

hov.  t  credible  witnesses,  that 

■  was  alive  he  did  not  publicly  Influence 

any  one  to  think  lightly  of  God  and  his  worship;   and 
he  ahvay  oriousty  and  piously  when 

the  conversation  turned  upon  such  -uhji  CtS       See  Mai- 

■eaux,  i"  "'•   */.  <l  S.  Evremond,  p.  118,  tea,  tome  i  of 
tin-  works  of  the  tetter.     TWi  may  alee  !"■  easily 

uathen id  from  his  I. .iters,  which  are  extant  among  his 
Posthumous  Woi hs 


entirely  resigned  himself  that  led  Spinoza 
into  these  opinions.  For  having  adopted 
the  common  maxim  of  all  philosophers,  that 
all  things  which  truly  exist  (all  realities), 
exist  superlatively  in  God;  and  then  as- 
suming as  indubitable  that  opinion  of  Des 
Cartes  that  there  are  only  two  realities, 
thought  and  extension,  the  one  peculiar  to 
minds  and  the  other  to  matter,  it  was  natu- 
ral and  even  necessary  that  he  should 
ascribe  to  God  both  these  realities,  extension 
and  thought,  without  limitation  or  modifi- 
cation. And  this  done,  it  was  unavoidable 
for  him  to  confound  God  and  the  universe 
as  being  one  and  the  same  nature,  and  to 
maintain  that  there  is  only  one  real  sub- 
stance from  which  all  others  originate  and 
to  which  all  return.  Moreover  Spinoza's 
system  of  doctrine,  as  even  his  friends  will 
admit,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  captivate 
by  its  lucidness  and  the  clearness  of  its 
evidence.  For  they  tell  us  that  it  is  to  be 
comprehended  by  a  kind  of  feeling  rather 
than  by  the  understanding,  and  that  even 
the  greatest  geniuses  are  in  danger  of  mis- 
understanding it.3  Among  the  disciples  of 
Spinoza  (who  choose  to  be  called  Panthe- 
ists,4   from    the   principal    doctrine    they 


3  Bayle,  who,  no  one  will  say,  was  naturally  obtuse 
and  dull  of  apprehension,  is  charged  by  the  followers  of 
Spinoza  with  not  having  well  understood  the  sentiments 
of  their  master,  and  therefore  with  not  having  solidly 
refuted  them.  See  his  Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.  p.  16-11, 
note.  Meier  bitterly  complains  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Spinoza,  p.  21,  &c.  that  there  was 
a  general  misapprehension  of  the  views  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  whose  opinions  all  harmonised  with  the 
Christian  religion.  Boulainvilliers  also,  the  expositor 
of  Spinoza,  declares  in  the  preface  to  a  book  soon  to  be 
mentioned,  p.  153,  that  all  his  opposers  had  either 
maliciously  perverted  his  meaning  or  misunderstood  it. 
"Les  refutations  de  Spinoza  m'ontinduit  ajuger,  ou  que 
leurs  Auteurs  n'avoient  pas  voulu  mettre  la  doctrine, 
qu'ils  combattent,  dans  unc  evidence  suffisante,  ou 
qu'ils  l'avoient  mal  entendue."  If  this  system  of  doc- 
trine is  so  difficult,  so  far  above  common  comprehen- 
sion that  even  men  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute 
minds  may  easily  mistake  in  stating  it,  what  conclusion 
shall  we  make  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Spino- 
zists  (who  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  all  over 
Europe),  have  adopted  it,  not  so  much  from  any  natural 
superiority  of  their  genius  as  from  the  hope  of  indulging 
their  lusts  with  impunity?  For  no  rational  and  well- 
informed  man  will  believe  that  in  so  great  a  multitude 
of  persons,  many  of  whom  never  once  thought  of  im- 
proving their  intellectual  powers,  all  can  see  through 
that  which  puzzles  the  most  perspicacious.  [See  also 
Ilallam,  fntrod.  to  tin-  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p. 
155,  243,  263;  and  Tenncmann's  Manual,  &c.  p.  322, 
&c.  containing  full  references  to  the  several  works 
which  have  appeared  On  Spinoza  and  his  doctrines. —  /'. 

4  To  relieve  his  poverty  and  satisfy  his  hunger,  John 
Toland  composed  and  published  at  Cosmopolis  (Lon- 

i"  1  7 "J < l .   *\o,  an  infamous  and   COITUptin 
entitled  Pantheitticon,  in  which  he  exhibits  the   For- 
mula cefebrandat  Societatis  Socrat 

mode  of  conducting  meetings  am. 
Pantheists  whom   he  repr 

where,  and  the  morals  of  \h\<  faction  are  here  graphi- 
cally depicted.      In   this   hook     than  which   DO) 
he   more  pernio*  bul  on  fi  irded  minds 

the   President  and   the  n 
Pantheists  confer  with  each  other     He  eaiueetlj  re- 
commends  to  his  aeeoeiatei  and  fellows  attention  to 
truth,  liberty,  and  health,  and  them  from 
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embrace  rather  than  bear  the  name  of  their 
master),  the  first  rank  was  held  by  Lewis 
Meier,  a  physician  and  a  familiar  friend  of 
Spinoza,1  also  one  Lucas,2  the  count  Bou- 
lainvilliers,3  and  some  others. 


superstition,  that  is  religion  ;  and  sometimes  he  reads 
to  the  brethren  select  passages  from  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
in  which  there  is  something  favourable  to  irreligion. 
They  solemnly  promise  that  they  will  obey  his  injunc- 
tions. Sometimes  the  whole  company  becomes  so 
animated  that  they  simultaneously  raise  their  voices, 
and  sing  merrily  some  verses  from  the  ancient  Latin 
poets  suited  to  their  morals  and  principles.  See  Mai- 
zeaux,  Life  of  John  Toland,  p.  77  ;  Bibliotheque  An- 
gloise,  tome  viii.  par.  ii.  p.  285.  If  the  Pantheists  are 
such  as  they  are  here  represented,  it  is  not  for  wise  men 
to  dispute  with  them,  but  for  good  magistrates  to  see 
to  it  that  such  impudent  geniuses  do  not  creep  into  so- 
ciety and  seduce  the  minds  of  citizens  from  their  duty. 

1  Spinoza  employed  this  .Meier  as  an  interpreter  to 
translate  into  Latin  what  he  wrote  in  Dutch.  Meier 
also  attended  his  dying  master  and  in  vain  attempted 
to  heal  his  disease.  And  he  moreover  published  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Spinoza  with  a  Prefaee,  in  which 
he  endeavours  without  success  to  demonstrate  that 
Spinoza's  doctrine  contains  nothing  at  variance  with 
Christianity.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  well-known 
book  entitled  Philosophia  Scriptures  Interpres,  Eleu- 
theropoli,  1G66,  4to,  in  which  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  sacred  books  are  subjected  entirely  to  the  deci- 
sions of  philosophy. 

2  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague  noted  for  his 
panaceas  and  for  the  obliquity  of  his  morals.  This 
flagitious  man  left  a  Life  of  Spinoza  from  which  Du 
Fresnoy  drew  the  additions  that  he  made  to  the  Life  of 
Spinoza  composed  by  Colerus.  There  is  also  in  circu- 
lation and  sold  at  a  high  price  to  those  who  can  relish 
such  writings,  his  Marrow  of  Spinoza's  doctrine, 
L'  Esprit  de  Spinosa.  Compared  with  this,  what  Spinoza 
himself  wrote  will  appear  quite  tolerable  and  religious, 
so  greatly  has  the  wretched  writer  overleaped  the 
bounds  of  all  modesty,  discretion,  and  good  sense. 

3  This  man  of  a  prolific  but  singular  and  unchastened 
genius,  well  known  by  his  various  works  relating  to  the 
political  history  of  France,  by  his  Life  or  rather  fable  of 
Mohammed,  by  his  misfortunes,  and  by  other  things, 
was  so  inconsistent  with  himself  as  to  allow  to  both 
superstition  and  Atheism  nearly  an  equal  place  in  his 
ill-arranged  mind.  For  while  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  God  but  nature  or  the  universe,  he  still  had  no 
hesitation  to  record  Mohammed  as  one  whom  God 
raised  up  to  instruct  mankind  ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
future  fortunes  of  individuals  and  of  nations  might  be 
learned  from  the  stars.  This  man,  from  his  great 
solicitude  for  the  public  good,  was  much  troubled  that 
the  excellent  doctrines  of  Spinoza  were  misunderstood 
by  almost  everybody ;  and  therefore  he  voluntarily 
assumed  the  task  of  expounding  and  stating  them  in  a 
plain  and  lucid  manner,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  minds.  His  attempt  succeeded ;  but  it  pro- 
duced only  this  effect,  that  all  now  perceived  more 
clearly  than  before  that  Bayle,  and  the  others  who  re- 
garded the  opinions  of  Spinoza  as  irrational  in  them- 
selves and  subversive  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  did  not 
mistake  them.  His  work  merited  eternal  oblivion.  But 
Du  Fresnoy  brought  it  before  the  public ;  and  that  it 
might  be  bought  and  read  with  less  suspicion  he  gave 
it  the  false  title  of  a  Confutation  of  Spinoza's  Doctrine, 
and  added  some  tracts  really  deserving  that  character, 
together  with  a  Life  of  Spinoza.  The  whole  title  of 
this  dangerous  book  is  tins  :  Refutation  des  Erreurs  de 

Benid.  d<'  Spinosa,  par  M  de  Fenehtn,  Archereque  de 
Cmn' ray,  par  le  P-  Lami,  Benedictin,  ct  par  M.  le 
Catnte  de  SouktinviUiers,  ar.  c  la  Vie  de  Spinosa,  ecrite 
par  M.  Jean  Colerus,  augtm  ntee  de  beauconp  de  parti- 
cularitez  tiroes  d'tme  Vie  manuscrite  de  ce  Phi' 
faite  par  un  de  scs  Amis.  (This  was  Lucas  of  whom 
we  spoke  before.)  A  Bruxcllcs,  ches  Francois  Foppens, 
1731,  12mo.  Thus  the  wolf  was  penned  among  the 
sheep.  IJoulainvilliers' exposition  and  defence  of  si i- 
noza's  doctrine,  which  to  deceive  people  is  called  a 
Refutation,  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  book ; 
nor  is  it  placed  last,  as  in  the  titlepagc,  but  occupies  the 
foreground.     The  book  also  contain*  more  than  the 


25.  How  much  and  how  happily  all 
branches  of  literature  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  those  which  belong  to 
the  province  of  reason  and  the  intellect 
as  those  which  belong  to  the  empire  of 
invention,  memory,  and  the  imagination, 
were  cultivated  and  advanced  through- 
out Christendom  in  this  century,  appears 
from  innumerable  proofs  which  need  not 
here  be  detailed.  The  minds  of  men 
already  awake  were  farther  excited  near 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  they  were 
sagaciously  shown  the  path  they  should 
pursue  by  that  very  great  man,  Francis 
Bacon  Lord  Verulam,  the  Apollo  of  the 
English;  and  particularly  in  his  books 
On  the  Dignity  and  the  Advances  of  the 
Sciences,  and  his  New  Organ  of  the  Sci- 
ences (JDe  Dignitate  et  Angmentis  Scientia- 
rum  and  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum) .* 
It  would  be  vain  indeed  to  expect  that 
mankind  who  are  beset  with  a  thousand 
obstructions  to  their  seeing  things  nakedlv 
and  as  they  really  are,  should  do  all  that  he 
requires  of  the  cultivators  of  science  and 
literature;  for  this  extraordinary  man  was 
sometimes  borne  away  by  his  vast  and  in- 
tuitive genius,  and  required  of  men  not 
what  they  are  able  to  do  but  what  he  could 
wish  might  be  done.  Yet  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  deny  that  a  great  part  of  the 
advances  which  the  Europeans  made  in  every 
species  of  knowledge  in  this  century  15 
ascribable  to  his  counsels  and  admonitions ; 
and  especially  that  those  who  had  treated 
of  physical  and  philosophical  subjects  almost 
like  blind  men,  by  his  assistance  began 
gradually  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  philoso- 
phise in  a  wiser  manner.  And  through  his 
influence  it  was,  I  apprehend,  that  while 
most  people  in  the  preceding  age  supposed 
all  human  knowledge  was  carried  to  its 
perfection  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  liberal  and  elegant  arts,  many  gradually 
ceased  to  think  so  and  saw  that  there  were 
more  wholesome  aliments  for  the  mind  of  a 
wise  man. 

26.  That  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 


title  specifies.  For  the  motley  collection  is  closed  by  a 
work  of  Isaac  Orobio,  a  Jewish  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian (who  held  not  the  lowest  place  among  the  friends 
and  disciples  of  Spinoza),  entitled  Certamen  Philoso- 
pJiicum  Propugnatce  Veritatis  Divines  ac  Katuralis 
adversus  Jo.  Bredenburgii  principia.  This  work  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  8vo. 

1  See  his  life  prefixed  to  the  late  edition  of  his  entire 
works,  Lond.  1740,  fol.  and  the  extracts  from  it  in  the 
Bibliothkque  Britannique,  tome  xv.  par.  i.  p.  128,  &c. ; 
Mallet's  fie  de  Francois  Bacon,  Amsterd.  1742,  8vo, 
where,  see  especially  his  efforts  to  introduce  a  better 
mode  of  philosophising,  p.  6,  12,  50,  102,  Sec;  add  Vol- 
taire's  Melange  de  Litter at u re  d  de  Philosop/ae,  chap, 
xiv.  p.  12,"),  Sec.  [and  especially  Hallam's  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  sec.  ii.  On  the 
Philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  p.  1C(",  &c. — B. 
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astronomical  sciences  in  particular  were 
carried  to  so  great  perfection  among  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  those  who 
lived  before  this  period  were  comparatively 
but  children  in  these  sciences,  is  most  mani- 
fest. In  Italy  Galileo  Galilei,  supported 
by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  led  the 
way ; l  and  there  followed  among  the  French 
Rene  des  Cartes,  Peter  Gassendi,  and  in- 
numerable others ;  among  the  Danes  Tycho 
Brahe ;  among  the  English,  besides  others 
of  less  fame,  Robert  Boyle  and  Isaac 
Newton ;  among  the  Germans  John  Kepler, 
John  Hevelius,  Godfr.  Wm.  Leibnitz ;  and 
among  the  Swiss  the  Bernoulli.2  To  these 
men  of  the  first  order  so  many  others  eagerly 
joined  themselves  that  there  was  no  nation 
of  Europe,  except  those  which  had  not  yet 
become  civilized,  which  could  not  boast 
itself  of  some  excellent  and  renowned  geo- 
metrician, natural  philosopher,  or  astrono- 
mer. Their  ardour  was  stimulated  not  only 
by  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  those  here- 
ditary patrons  of  all  learning  and  especially 
of  these  branches,  but  also  by  the  very 
powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
former  established  in  London,  as  the  latter 
did  in  Paris,  an  academy  or  society  of 
learned  and  inquisitive  men,  guarded  against 
the  contempt  of  the  vulgar  and  the  insidious 
influences  of  sloth  by  very  ample  honours 
and  rewards ;  whose  business  it  was  to  exa- 
mine nature  most  critically,  and  to  cultivate 
all  those  arts  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
rendered  acute  in  discerning  the  truth,  and 
in  promoting  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  mankind.3  This  advance  of  learning  has 
been  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  civil 
society  but  also  to  the  Christian  church. 
For  by  it  the  dominion  of  superstition,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
true  religion  or  more  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  has  been  greatly  narrowed ; 
the  strongest  bulwarks  have  been  erected 


1  See  Ileumann's  Acta  Piiilusuphorum,  written  in 
German,  part  xiv.  p.  '201  ;  part  xv.  p.  467;  part  xvii. 
p.  803. 

-  Bee  most  of  these  eminent  men  noticed  in  chapter 
viii.  vol.  iv.  of  llallam,  ubi  .supra. — R. 

■  A  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  v>as 
published  i>y  Thomas  Bpratt,  London,  1722,  4to.  See 
theque  /tngloite,  totne  xi.  part  i.  p.  1,  fto.  [A 
much  more  Interesting  and  ample  history  of  tl 
ipectable  society  has  lately  been  composed  and  pub- 
lished by  ,,r-  Birch,  it-  learned  secretary.—  Mucf.]  a 
History  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  -  ui  bo  n 

published  i>y  Fonteneile.  \  comparison  between  the 
two  academies  Is  made  by  Voltaire,  Melangt  de  I.ith- 
rature  et  de  Philotophie,  chap  \wi.in  (Euvres,  tome  iv. 
p.  :f;7.  [Of  the  origin  of  these  two  national  socleti 

alSO    llallam,  ubi    rttDTO),   fOl.    iv.    B,    662,    .S  c        A    mure 

recent  account  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  science,  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Thos.  Thom- 
son, professor  of  chemistry  In  the  Univ.  <>f  Ola 
entitled  Hittory  qf  the  Royal  Society  fremiti 
to  the  end oj  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Lond.   1^12.  4to, 
and  one  more  recent  by  C.  U.  Weld,  Lond.  1848. — It. 


against  fictitious  prodigies,  by  which  people 
were  formerly  greatly  affrighted,  and  the 
boundless  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
especially  his  wisdom  and  power,  have  been 
most  solidly  demonstrated  from  the  cha- 
racter and  structure  both  of  the  universe  at 
large  and  of  its  individual  parts. 

27.  Much  darkness  was  removed  from  the 
minds  of  Christians  by  the  knowledge  of 
history  and  especially  of  early  church  his- 
tory, which  men  of  deep  research  in  many 
places  acquired  and  disseminated.  For  the 
origin  and  causes  of  a  great  number  of 
opinions  which  antiquity  and  custom  had 
rendered  as  it  were  sacred,  being  now  his- 
torically exposed,  numerous  errors  which 
before  had  occupied  and  enslaved  men's 
minds  of  course  lost  their  authority,  light 
and  peace  arose  upon  many  minds,  and 
the  lives  of  many  were  rendered  more 
blameless  and  happy.  This  better  know- 
ledge of  history  likewise  restored  very  many 
persons  to  a  fair  reputation  whom  the  igno- 
rance or  the  malice  of  former  ages  had 
branded  with  the  name  of  heretics ;  and  this 
served  to  protect  many  pious  and  good  men 
from  being  misled  by  the  malignant  and 
the  ill-informed.  History  also  showed  that 
various  religious  disputes,  which  formerly 
embroiled  nations  and  involved  them  in 
bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes,  arose  from 
very  trivial  causes,  from  the  ambiguity  of 
terms,  from  ignorance,  superstition,  envy 
and  emulation,  or  from  the  love  of  pre- 
eminence. It  traced  back  many  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  were  once  regarded  as  of 
divine  origin  to  polluted  sources,  to  the 
customs  of  barbarous  nations,  to  a  disposi- 
tion to  practice  imposition,  to  the  irrational 
fancies  of  half-educated  men,  and  to  a 
foolish  desire  of  imitating  others.  It  tau-dit 
that  the  rulers  of  the  church  by  base  arts 
had  possessed  themselves  of  no  small  share 
of  the  civil  power;  and  by  binding  kings 
with  religious  terrors,  had  divested  them  of 
their  wealth.  It  evinced  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical councils,  whose  decrees  were  once 
regarded  as  divine  oracles,  were  often  con- 
ventions of  very  ignorant  men,  nay  some- 
times of  arrant  knaves.  Several  other  things 
of  the  like  nature  miuht  be  mentioned. 
How  salutary  all  this  must  have  been  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  how  much  gen- 
tleness towards  those  of  different  senti- 
ments, how  much  caution  and  prudence  in 
deciding  upon  the  opinions  of  Others,  how 
much  relief1  to  the  innocent  and  the  good 
against  the  ill-disposed  grew  oaf  of  it.  and 
how  many  pernicious  artifices,  frauds,  and 
errors  it  has  banished  from  human  BOCiety, 
We  may  learn  from  our  own  da.  ience 

of  our  happy  condition. 
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28.  Those  Christians  who  gave  attention 
to  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature  and  to  the 
languages  and  antiquities  of  the  eastern 
nations  (and  very  many  prosecuted  these 
studies  with  great  success),  threw  much 
light  on  numerous  passages  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  which  were  before  either  dark 
and  obscure,  or  misunderstood  and  errone- 
ously adduced  in  support  of  opinions  rashly 
taken  up,  nay  made  to  teach  error  and 
false  doctrine.  And  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  patrons  of  many  vulgar  errors  and 
groundless  opinions  were  deprived  of  the 
best  part  of  their  armour.  Nor  will  the 
wise  and  the  good  maintain  that  there  was 
no  advantage  to  religion  from  the  labours  of 
those  who  either  kept  Latin  eloquence  from 
becoming  extinct,  or  in  imitation  of  the 
French  laboured  to  polish  and  improve  the 
vernacular  languages  of  their  respective 
nations.  For  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
community,  that  it  should  not  lack  men 
who  are  able  to  write  and  to  speak  proper- 
ly, fluently,  and  elegantly  on  all  religious 
subjects,  so  that  they  may  bring  the  igno- 
rant and  those  opposed  to  religion  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  what  they  ought  to  learn, 
and  readily  to  comprehend  what  they  ought 
to  know. 

29.  The  moral  doctrines  inculcated  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  received  a  better 
form  and  more  support  against  various 
abuses  and  perversions,  after  the  law  of 
nature  or  of  right  reason  had  been  more 
critically  investigated  and  better  explained. 
The  incomparable  Hugo  Grotius  [or  De 
Groot]  stood  forth  a  guide  to  others  in  this 
department,  by  his  work  On  the  Rights  of 
War  and  Peace  (De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads) ; 
and  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the 
subject  induced  a  number  of  the  best  geni- 
uses to  follow  him  with  alacrity.1  How 
much  aid  the  labours  of  these  men  afforded 
to  all  those  who  afterwards  treated  of  the 
life  and  duties  of  a  Christian,  will  be  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  shall  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  treatises  on  this  subject 
composed  after  their  times,  with  those 
which  were  previously  in  estimation.  It 
is  certain  that  the  boundaries  of  Christian 
and  natural  morality  were  more  accurately 
determined ;  some  Christian  duties,  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  not  well  understood  by 
the  ancients,  were  more  clearly  defined ; 
the  great  superiority  of  the  divine  laws  to 
the  dictates  of  mere  reason  was  more  lu- 


1  See  Glafey's  History  of  (fie  Law  of  Nature,  written 
in  German,  and  prefixed  to  a  BibKoikeca  Jin  is  Natural 
et  Gentium,  Lips.  \1'Sj,  Ito.  [See  a  full  account  of  this 
work  and  of  the  opinions  of  Grotius  in  Hall&m'a  Intro. 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  \    864,  &c. — R. 


cidly  shown ;  those  general  principles  and 
solid  grounds,  by  which  all  the  Christian's 
doubts  and  conflicts  respecting  right  and 
wrong  in  action  may  be  easily  settled,  were 
established;  and  finally,  the  folly  of  those 
who  audaciously  maintained  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  were  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  that  they  sub- 
verted nature,  were  calculated  to  undermine 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  rendered  men 
effeminate,  diverted  them  from  the  proper 
business  of  life,  and  the  like,  was  vigorously 
chastised  and  refuted. 

30.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  parti- 
cular remarks  on  the  state  of  philosophy 
among  Christians.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  nearly  all  the  philosophers 
were  distributed  into  two  sects,  namely, 
that  of  the  Peripatetics  and  that  of  the 
Fire-Philosophers  or  the  Chemists.  And 
during  many  years,  these  two  sects  con- 
tended for  pre-eminence  with  very  great 
warmth,  and  in  a  great  number  of  publica- 
tions. The  Peripatetics  held  nearly  all  the 
professorial  chairs  both  in  the  universities 
and  the  inferior  schools,  and  they  were 
furious  against  all  who  thought  Aristotle 
should  either  be  corrected  or  abandoned ; 
as  if  all  such  had  been  traitors  to  their 
country  and  public  enemies  of  mankind. 
Most  of  this  class  however  if  we  except 
the  professors  at  Tubingen,  Helmstadt,  Al- 
torf,  and  Leipsic,  did  not  follow  Aristotle 
himself,  but  rather  his  modern  expositors. 
The  Chemical  or  Fire-Philosophers  roamed 
over  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  as- 
sumed the  obscure  and  deceptive  title  of 
Rosecrucian  Brethren  (Rosrccrueiani  Fra- 
tres),2  which  had  some  apparent  respect a- 


2  It  is  abundantly  attested  that  the  title  of  Roseeru- 
cians  was  given  to  the  Chemists,  who  united  the  study 
of  religion  with  the  search  after  chemical  secrets.  The 
term  itself  is  chemical,  nor  can  its  import  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  the  style  used  by  the 
chemists.  It  is  compounded,  not  as  many  think,  of 
ma  and  crux  (a  rose  and  the  cross),  but  of  ros  (dew) 
and  crux.  Dew  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  natural 
substances  to  dissolve  gold.  And  a  cross  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fire-philosophers  is  the  same  as  Lux 
(light) ;  because  the  figure  of  a  cross  +  exhibits  all  the 
three  letters  of  the  word  Lux  at  one  view.  Moreover, 
tins  sect  applied  the  term  Lux  to  the  seed  or  Men- 
struum of  tbe  Red  Dragon,  or  to  that  crude  and  corpo- 
real light  which  being  properly  concocted  and  digested 
produced  gold.  A  Rosccruciau  therefore  is  a  philosopher 
who  by  means  of  dew  seeks  for  light,  that  is,  for  the 
substance  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  other  inter- 
pretations of  this  name  are  false  and  deceptive  ;  and 
were  invented  and  {riven  out  by  the  chemists  themselves, 
who  were  exceedingly  fond  of  concealment,  for  tbe 
sake  of  imposing  on  others  who  were  hostile  to  their 
religious  views.  The  true  import  of  this  title  was  per- 
ceived by  the  sagacity  of  Peter  Gassendi,  Examen  Phi- 
losophia  Fluddauat,  sec.  xv.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  26 L 
Rut  it  was  more  lucidly  explained  by  the  celebrated 
French  physician,  Eusebius  Renaudot,  Co^fjivncet 
Publiques,  tome  iv.  p.  87.  Very  much,  though  ill 
arranged,  respecting  these  Rosecruckm  brethren  wh  > 
made  so  much  noise  in  this  century,  their  society,  in- 
stitutes,   and    writings,    may   be    found    in    Arnold's 
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bility,  as  it  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the 
arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  cross  upon  a 
rose  ;  and  in  numerous  publications,  some 
of  them  more  and  some  of  them  less  able 
and  severe,  they  charged  the  Peripatetics 
with  corrupting  and  perverting  both  reason 
and  religion.  The  leaders  of  the  band  were 
Robert  Fiudd,1  an  Englishman  of  a  singular 
genius,  Jacob  Boehme,  a  shoemaker  of 
Gorlitz,  and  Michael  Mayer.2  These  were 
afterwards    succeeded    by    John    Baptist 


Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  part  ii.  book  xvii.  chap, 
xvi''.  p.  1114,  &c.  [According  to  most  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject,  the  name  Rosecrucians  was  not  assumed 
by  all  the  Fire-Philosophers,  nor  was  it  first  applied  to 
men  of  that  description ;  but  it  was  the  appropriate 
name  of  an  imaginary  association  first  announced  about 
the  year  1G10,  into  which  a  multitude  of  Fire-Philoso- 
phers or  alchy mists  eagerly  sought  admission.  The 
earliest  writing  professedly  from  them  was  eithev  pub- 
lished or  republished  at  Frankfort  a.d.  1G15,  in  German, 
and  afterwards  in  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Latin  ;  and  bore 
the  title  of  li  Fama  Fraternitatis,  or  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  praiseworthy  Order  of  the  Rosy- 
cross,  together  with  the  Confession  of  the  same  Frater- 
nity, addressed  to  all  the  learned  heads  in  Europe ;  also 
some  answers  by  Mr.  Haselmeyer  and  other  learned 
persons  to  the  Fama,  together  with  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning a  general  Reformation  of  the  whole  V,rorld." 
The  next  year,  1616,  David  Mederus  wrote  "that  the 
Fama  Fraternitatis  and  the  Confession  had  then  been, 
for  six  years,  printed  and  dispersed  in  five  languages. ,; 
In  the  Fama,  p.  15,  &c.  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
fraternity  is  said  to  have  been  one  Christopher  Rosen- 
Creutz,  a  German,  born  in  the  year  1385,  who  became 
a  pilgrim,  visited  the  holy  sepulchre  and  Damascus, 
where  he  was  instructed  by  the  wise  men,  and  after- 
wards learned  magic  and  the  Cabala  at  Fez  and  in 
Egypt;  on  his  return  to  Germany  he  undertook  to 
improve  human  knowledge,  and  received  several  into 
his  fraternity  in  order  to  commence  the  business,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  100  years,  a  sage  far  in  advance  of 
the  men  of  his  age.  This  fraternity  it  was  said  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  these  publications.  A  vast 
excitement  was  produced  by  this  publication  in  lGlo. 
Some  declared  in  favour  of  the  fabled  Rosecrucian 
society,  as  a  body  of  orthodox  and  knrned  reformers  of 
the  world,  and  others  charged  them  with  errors  and 
mischievous  designs.  Rut  in  the  year  1619,  Doctor  Jo. 
Valentine  Andrea,  a  famous  Lutheran  divine,  published 
lm  Tower  of  Babel,  or  Chaos  of  Opinions  respecting  Hie 
Fraternity  of  the  Huh/- Cross ;  in  which  he  represents 
the  whole  history  as  a  farce,  and  gave  intimations  that 
he  was  himself  concerned  in  getting  it  up.  But  many 
enthusiastic  persons,  especially  among  the  Fire-Philo- 
sophers, continued  to  believe  the  fable,  and  professed  to 
know  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  society.  Much  con- 
tinued to  be  written  about  them  for  a  long  time,  and 
indeed  the  whole  subject  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
See  Arnold,  u.Ui  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 — 258,  ed.  Sehatf- 
hausen,  1741;  Henke's  Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirebe,  vol. 
iii.  p.  509 — oil,  and  the  authors  there  cited.  For  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  Theosophists  or  Fiiv-1'hi- 
losophers,  see  above  on  the  preceding  century,  p.  611, 
fro.— Afar. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  lingular  man.  to  wh  an  our 
Boehme  owed  all  his  wisdom,  see  Wood's  Athena 
i  at.  i.  p.  610.  and  Historiaet  Antiq.  Acad, 

(tioninisis,  lib.  ii.  p.  390,  kc.     Conceraing  Belmont 
the   father,    MM  Witt".    Memtrist  Philosopharum,   and 
i  ing  Eielmont  tfa  r,  Mis- 

cellanea Leibnitianea,  p.  216,  and  Leibnitz's  Epistles, 
vol.  iii.  p.  .'<.">:{.  864.     Concerning  Boeh  irnold, 

and  various  otb  cting  the  rest,  rari 

hi  consulted.     [See  also  pag<    i'<  i,  1    low.      R. 

Moll  r's  I  ■»•'' >ia  Literattt,  torn.  I    p.  376,  frc. 

[He  wee  a  1«  arned  physician  and  chi  mi  «t.  w rote  much, 

and  ranked  bigh  aa  a  physician  and  a  good  man.     lie 

died  at  Magdeburg,  a.m.  1628,  aged  54.  -  )fur, 

MOM  particulars  of  Fludd  end  !*.«•■  Inn",  in  Hallam'a 
In  trod  in  tin  Literature  <ii  Europe,  \  I  iii.  p  168,  l. 
and  in  Tennemann'i  Manual,  fro.  p.  si],  rS.     B, 


Helmont  and  his  son,  Francis  Mercurius, 3 
Christian  Knorr  of  Rosenroth,4  Quirin 
Kuhlmann,5  Henry  Noll,6  Julius  Sperber,7 
and  numerous  others,  but  of  unequal  rank 
and  fame.  Harmony  of  opinion  among 
this  sort  of  people  no  one  would  expect" 
For  as  a  great  part  of  their  system  of  doc- 
trine depends  on  a  kind  of  internal  sense, 
on  the  imagination,  and  on  the  testimony  of 
the  eyes  and  the  ears — than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  fluctuating  and  fallacious — thi^ 
sect  of  course  had  almost  as  many  disagree- 
ing teachers  as  it  had  writers  of  much  note. 
There  were  however  certain  general  princi- 
ples in  which  they  all  agreed.  They  all 
held  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  true 
wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  all  things  was  by  analyzing  bodies 
by  the  agency  of  tire.  They  all  imagined 
there  was  a  sort  of  coincidence  and  agree- 
ment of  religion  with  nature,  and  held  that 
God  operates  by  the  same  laws  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature;  and  hence  they  expressed  their 
religious  doctrines  in  chemical  terms  as 
being  appropriate  to  their  philosophy.  They 
all  held  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy 
or  soul  diffused  through  the  frame  of  ths 
universe,  which  some  called  Archanis,  others 
the  universal  spirit,  and  others  by  various 
appellations.  They  all  talked  much  and 
superstitiously  about  (what  they  called)  the 
signatures  of  things,  about  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal 
beings  and  even  over  men,  and  about  magic 
and  demons  of  various  kinds.    And  finallv, 


3  Concerning  him,  see  Brucker's  Hist.  Critica  Philo- 
sophicc,  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  709,  frc. —  Sekl. 

4  As  Brucker,  who  gives  account  of  the  preceding 
Fire-Philosophers,  is  in  everybody's  hands,  while  the 
history  of  Knorr  of  Rosenroth  must  be  derived  from 
the  more  rare  Nova  Literaria  of  Krause,  Lips.  1718, 
p.  191,  we  shall  here  offer  the  reader  a  brief  notice  of 
him.  Christian  Knorr  of  Rosenroth  was  a  Silesian 
nobleman,  who  together  with  no  ordinary  kno 

of  medicine,  philology,  and  theology,  possessed  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  the  Kabbala, 
and  was  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor  to  Christian 
Augustus,  the  palsgrave  of  Sulzbach.  He  was  born  in 
1636,  and  died  in  1689.  His  most  important  work  was 
his  KabboAa  Denudata,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed,  vol.  i. 
Sulzb.  1G7S,  and  vol.  ii.  Frankf.-on-Mayn,  1684.  He 
also  aided  the  publication  of  many  Rabbinical  works. 
and  particularly  of  the  book  Sohar,  at  the  Hebrew  press 
in  Sulzbach,  1684,  fob  —  Sch>. 

■  concerning  him.  Brucker,  nli  supra,  p.  700 ; . 
Arnold's   Kirchen-und   Ketxerhist.  part  iii.  chap.  xi\'. 
p.    1!'7,    frc;   and    Iktylo's    Diidonnaiiv,  article    Ku't!- 
>n  i mi. — Schl. 

nged   to  the  gymnasium  of  Steinfort  in 
Westphalia,  was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  at 
,].   and  at   but   preacher  at  Darmstadt.      I 

plied  himself  also  to  chemistry  and  medicine,  ai 
a   follower  of  Paracelsus.     !!■■  wrote,  among    otter 
Systema    Herm  tica     M   Ucinar,   and    /' 

'"■a,  in  which  there  iiny  para.; 

i  itions.  —Schl 

'  Tie  He 

was  a  counsellor  at  Vnhalt-I)  'ssnu  and  composed  many 
Theo«0|>hic  tracts  whic  •   llshed  a(   Imst 

in  |i  ■  .  BVO.      I!  '  ""  d   t.B 
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they  all  expressed  their  very  obscure  and 
inexplicable  ideas  in  unusual  and  most 
obscure  phraseology. 

31.  This  contest  between  the  chemical 
and  the  Peripatetic  philosophers  was  mode- 
rated, and  a  new  method  of  philosophising 
was  introduced  by  two  great  men  of  France, 
namely,  Peter  Gassencli,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  Paris  and  canon  of  the  church 
at  Digne,  a  man  of  erudition,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  belles  lettres,  eloquent 
also  and  deeply  versed  in  all  branches  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences ; 
and  Rene  des  Cartes,  a  French  chevalier 
and  soldier,  a  man  of  an  acute  and  subtle 
genius,  but  much  inferior  to  Gassendi 
in  literary  and  scientific  acquirements. 
Gassendi  in  the  year  1624  forcibly  and 
ingeniously  attacked  Aristotle  and  the  Aris- 
totelians, by  publishing  some  Exercitations 
against  Aristotle ;  but  the  work  excited  so 
much  resentment  and  was  procuring  him 
so  many  enemies,  that  from  his  strong  love 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  he  desisted  from 
continuing  the  publication.  Hence  only 
two  books  of  the  work  which  he  projected 
against  Aristotle  were  published;  the  other 
five  (for  he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole 
subject  in  seven  books)  were  suppressed  in 
their  birth.1  He  likewise  in  an  appropriate 
work  attacked  Fludd,  and  through  him  the 
Rosecrucian  Brethren,2  which  was  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  Aristotelians.  At  length 
he  pointed  out  to  others,  though  cautiously 
and  discreetl}',  and  he  himself  entered  upon 
that  mode  of  philosophising,  which  ascends 
by  slow  and  timid  steps  from  what  strikes 
the  senses  to  what  lies  beyond  their  reach, 
and  prosecutes  the  knowledge  of  truth 
by  observation,  attention,  experiment,  and 
reflection  on  the  movements  and  the  laws 
of  nature ;  that  is,  from  the  contemplation 
of  particular  events  and  changes  in  nature, 
endeavours  gradually  to  elicit  some  general 
ideas.  In  these  inquiries  he  called  in  the 
aid  especially  of  the  mathematics,  as  being 
the  most  certain  of  all  sciences;  and  ne- 
glected metaphysics,  the  precepts  of  which 
he  regarded  as  so  dubious  that  a  man 
desirous  to  know  truth  can  safely  confide 
in  but  very  few  of  them.3 


1  See  Bougerell,  Vie  de  Gassendi,  p.  17,  23. 

2  The  title  of  his  book  was,  Exumen  Philosophise 
Eluddanw,  sive  Exercitatia  Epistolica,  in  qua  Principia 
Philosophic  Hubert  i  Fluddi  reteguntur,  et  ad  recentes 
illius  libros  adverswt  Marhium  Mersennum  (a  friend  of 
Gassendi)  scriptot  Respondetur,  cum  aliquot  Observa- 
tionibut  Ccelestibus,  Paris,  1G30,  8vo.  —  Schl. 

3  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information  on  this 
subject  may  consult  his  Ilutituttonet  Philosophies,  a 
diffuse  performance,  which  fills  the  two  first  volumes 
of  his  works  [published  by  Sorbierrc  in  G  vols.  fol.  \.n. 
1G58].  Throughout  these  Institutes  it  seems  to  be  his 
main  object  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  the  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modern,    oi   most   subjects, 


32.  Des  Cartes  philosophised  in  a  very 
different  manner.  For  he  abandoned  the 
mathematics,  which  he  at  first  had  made 
his  chief  dependence,  and  betook  himself 
to  general  ideas  or  to  metaphysics,  in  order 
to  come  at  that  truth  which  was  the  object 
of  his  pursuit.  Calling  in  the  aid  therefore 
of  a  few  very  simple  positions,  which  the 
very  nature  of  man  seems  almost  to  dictate 
to  him  spontaneously,  he  first  endeavoured 
to  form  in  his  own  mind  distinct  ideas  of 
souls,  bodies,  God,  matter,  the  universe, 
space,  and  of  the  principal  objects  of  which 
the  universe  is  composed.  Combining  these 
ideas  together  and  reducing  them  to  a 
scientific  form  or  system,  he  applied  them 
to  the  correction,  improvement,  and  solid 
establishment  of  the  other  parts  of  philo- 
sophy; always  taking  care  that  what  fol- 
lowed or  was  brought  out  last  should 
coincide  with  what  went  before  and  appear 
to  rise  spontaneously  from  it.  Scarcely 
had  he  brought  his  reflections  before  the 
public,  when  a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
cerning men  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
who  had  been  long  dissatisfied  with  the 
dust  and  darkness  of  the  schools,  approved 
and  embraced  his  views,  and  wished  to  sec 
Des  Cartes  recommended  to  the  studious 
youth  and  the  Peripatetics  set  aside.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  tribe  of  Peripa- 
tetics, aided  by  the  clergy  who  feared  that 
religion  was  in  danger  from  some  secret 
plot,  raised  a  prodigious  dust  to  prevent 
the  new  philosophy  from  supplanting  the 
old ;  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  better 
success,  they  bitterly  taxed  the  author  of 
it,  not  only  with  the  grossest  errors  but 
also  with  downright  Atheism.  This  will 
appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Aristotelians  fought,  not  so  much 
for  their  system  of  philosophy  as  for  their 
personal  interests,  their  honours  and  emo- 
luments. The  Theosophists,  Rosecrucians, 
and  Chemists  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
contest  with  more  calmness ;  and  yet  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  regard 
the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics,  vain  and 
injurious  to  piety  as  they  were,  as  far  more 
tolerable  than  the  Cartesian  discoveries.4 


derived  by  them  from  the  precepts  of  metaphysics,  have 
little  of  certainty  and  solidity.  [Further  information 
respecting  the  philosophical  views  of  Gassendi  may  be 
seen  in  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope, vol.  iv.  p.  194,  &c. — R. 

4  Here  should  be  read,  besides  the  others  who  have 
written  the  history  of  Des  Cartes  and  his  philosophy, 
Baillet's  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  in  French,  printed  at  Parle, 
16JH,  2  vols.  4to.  Add  the  Xouveau  Dictionnaire  His- 
tor.  et  Crit.  tome  ii.  p.  39.  [The  student  should  refer 
to  Hallam,  ubi  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  &c.  for  an  able 
summary  of  the  philosophical  views  of  Des  Cartes. 
See  also  respecting  his  principles  and  his  followers, 
and  the  works  which  treat  of  this  system,  Tennemann's 
Manual,  Stc.  p.  314,  &c— R. 
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The  result  of  this  long  contest  finally  was, 
that  the  wiser  part  of  Europe  would  not 
indeed  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  alone,  yet  in 
conformity  with  his  example,  they  resolved 
to  philosophise  more  freely  than  before  and 
to  renounce  their  servitude  to  Aristotle. 

33.  The  great  men  contemporary  with 
Des  Cartes  very  generally  applauded  his 
plan  and  purpose  of  philosophising  without 
subjecting  himself  to  a  guide  or  master,  of 
proceeding  circumspectly  and  slowly  from 
the  first  dictates  of  nature  and  reason  to 
things  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  of 
admitting  nothing  till  it  was  well  examined 
and  understood.  Nor  was  there  an  indivi- 
dual who  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  was 
the  author  of  many  brilliant  and  very  use- 
ful discoveries  and  demonstrations.  But 
some  of  them  looked  upon  his  positions 
respecting  the  causes  and  principles  of 
natural  things  as  resting  for  the  most  part 
on  mere  conjectures;  and  considered  the 
groundwork  of  his  whole  system,  namely, 
his  definitions  or  ideas  of  God,  the  first 
cause  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  the  essential 
nature  of  things,  of  motion  and  its  laws, 
and  of  other  similar  subjects,  as  either  un- 
certain or  leading  to  dangerous  errors  or 
contrary  to  experience.  At  the  head  of 
these  wa3  his  countryman,  Peter  Gassendi, 
who  had  attempted  to  lower  the  credit  of 
the  Aristotelians  and  the  Chemists  before 
Des  Cartes,  and  who  was  his  equal  in 
genius,  much  his  superior  in  learning,  and 
most  expert  in  all  the  branches  of  ma- 
thematics. He  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
those  metaphysical  principles  which  Des 
Cartes  had  made  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  system;  and  in  opposition  to  his 
natural  philosophy,  he  set  up  another  which 
was  not  unlike  the  old  Epicurean,  but  far 
better,  more  perfect,  and  more  solid,  and 
founded  not  on  mental  conceptions,  but  on 
experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  senses.1 
The  followers  of  this  new  and  very  saga- 
cious teacher  were  not  numerous,  and  were 
far  outnumbered  by  the  Cartesian  host; 
yet  it  was  a  select  band,  and  pre-eminent 
for  attainments  and  ardour  in  mathcmati- 


1  See  in  particular  his  Ditquititio  Metaphysi 

TnttanticB  adversiu  Cartesii  Metaphy- 

r,  which  was  first  published  in  1641, 

and  is  Inserted  In  the  third  volume  of  his  works, 

cVc.     A  neat  compendium  of  his  whole  system  of  philo- 

'.va-i  drawn  up  by   Bernier,  a  celebrated  French 

Lyons, 
i  -'ni  i      l-'rom  this  compendium,  th 
it  man  may  be  more  easily  learned  than  from 
his  own  writings,  which  are  not  unfrequently  design    lly 
ambi  ruous  and  i  qulvocal,  and  lil  rloaded  with 

various  l<  irning.    The  Life  o/  Gastendi  was  n< 
since  carefully  written  by  Bougerell,  one  of  the  Fathers 

oratory.  Paris,  17!7,  Umo.  concerning 
see  Biblioth.  Franqi'n     I  rh\  part  ii.  \>.  B53,  &c. 


cal  and  physical  knowledge.  Among  his 
countrymen  Gassendi  had  few  admirers  ; 
but  among  their  neighbours,  the  English, 
who  at  that  time  were  much  devoted  to 
physical  and  mathematical  studies,  he  had 
a  larger  number  of  adherents.  Even  those 
English  philosophers  and  theologians  who 
combated  Hobbes  (whose  doctrines  more 
resembled  those  of  Gassendi  than  they  did 
those  of  Des  Cartes),  and  who,  in  order  to 
confute  Hobbes,  revived  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, such  as  William  [Benjamin]  Which- 
cot,  Theophilus  Gale,  Ralph  Cudworth, 
Henry  Moore,  and  others,  did  not  hesitate  to 
associate  Plato  with  Gassendi,  and  to  put 
such  a  construction  upon  the  latter  as 
would  make  him  appear  the  friend  of  the 
former.2 

34.  From  this  time  Christendom  was 
divided  by  two  distinguished  sects  of  phi- 
losophers, who,  though  they  had  little  dis- 
pute about  things  of  most  practical  utility 
in  human  life,  were  much  at  variance  re- 
specting the  starting  points  in  all  philoso- 
phical reasoning,  or  the  foundations  of  all 
human  knowledge.  The  one  may  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  metaphysical  sect, 
and  the  other  the  mathematical ;  nor  would 
the  leaders  in  these  schools  probably  reject 
these  appellations.  The  former  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Des  Cartes,  the  latter  preferred 
the  method  of  Gassendi.  That  supposed 
truth  was  to  be  discovered  by  reasoning  ; 
this,  rather  by  experiments  and  observa- 
tion. That  plated  little  dependence  on  the 
senses,  and  trusted  more  to  reflection  and 
ratiocination ;  this  placed  less  dependence 
on  reasoning,  and  relied  more  on  the  senses 
and  the  actual  inspection  of  things.  That 
deduced  from  a  few  metaphysical  princi- 
ples a  long  list  of  dogmas,  by  which  it 
affirmed  a  way  was  opened  for  acquiring 
a  certain  and  precise  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  God,  of  souls,  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  entire  universe;  this  did  not  indeed 
reject  the  principles  of  metaphysics,  but 
it  denied  their  sufficiency  for  constructing 
an  entire  system  of  philosophy,  and  con- 
tended that  long  experience,  a  careful 
inspection  of  things,  and  experiments 
often  repeated,  were  the  best  helps  to 
the  attainment  of  solid  and  useful  know- 
ledge. That  boldly  soars  aloft  to  exa- 
the  first  cause  and  source  of  truth, 
and  th;*  natures  and  causes  of  all  things, 
and  returning  with  these  discoveries,   de- 


8  See  the  remarks  \\     have  made  in  th 
Cudwi  .  /-  ni,  k.   : 

places  of  our  Notes  to  tha  i  theLa''i  tr.m  - 

lation.  by  Mosheim.-  Mur.     [The   [English  r   '•  d 
lindall  tii.  -  •  hit--d  intoBapRnin  lias 

edition  of  M  <>rth;  of  which 

p.  29,  ah  re.     H. 
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scends  to  explain  by  them  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  nature,  the  purposes 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  the  character 
and  duties  of  men,  and  the  constitution  and 
fabric  of  the  universe;  this,  more  timid  and 
modest,  first  inspects  most  attentively  the 
objects  which  meet  the  eye  and  which 
lie  as  it  were  at  our  feet,  and  then  ascends 
to  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
things.  That  supposes  very  much  to  be 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  therefore  is 
very  ready  to  attempt  reducing  its  know- 
ledge into  the  form  of  a  regular  and  com- 
plete system ;  this  supposes  innumerable 
things  to  elude  our  grasp,  and  instructs  its 
followers  to  suspend  all  judgment  on  nu- 
merous points,  until  time  and  experience 
shall  throw  more  light  upon  them ;  and 
lastly,  it  supposes  that  the  business  of 
making  out  complete  systems,  as  they  are 
called,  either  entirely  exceeds  human  abi- 
lity, or  must  be  left  to  future  generations 
who  shall  have  learned  far  more  from 
experience  than  we  have.  This  disagree- 
ment respecting  the  first  principles  of  all 
human  knowledge  has  produced  much 
dissension  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  as  the  character  of  God, 
the  nature  of  matter,  the  elements  of 
bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  mode  of 
the  divine  government  or  providence,  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature  and 
mutual  relation  of  souls  and  bodies  ;  and 
the  wise  who  reflect  upon  the  subject  of 
these  disputes,  and  upon  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  human  minds,  are  fearful 
that  these  controversies  will  be  perpetual. l 
At  the  same  time,  good  men  would  be  less 
troubled  about  these  contests  if  the  parties 
would  show  more  moderation,  and  would 
not  each  arraign  the  other  as  chargeable 
with  a  grievous  offence  against  God,  and 
as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  re- 
ligion.? 


1  Voltaire  published  a  few  years  since,  La  Metaphy- 
sique  de  Neuton,  ou  Parallel?  des  Sentimens  de  Neuton 
ft  de  Leibnitz-,  Amsterd.  1740,  8vo,  which  little  book, 
though  not  so  accurately  written  as  it  should  be,  nor  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  will  yet  be  not  a  little 
serviceable  to  those  who  wish  to  know  how  much  these 
philosophic  schools  disagree. 

2  It  is  well  known  that  Des  Cartes. and  his  followers, 
the  metaphysical  philosophers,  were  formerly  accused 
by  Wfflt  numbers  and  they  are  still  accused  of  subvert- 
ing ;.li  religion  and  piety.  In  the  list  of  Atheists  Un- 
masked, by  Harduin  (CRuvres  Melees,  p.  200,  &c),  Des 
Cartes,  with  his  principal  and  most  noble  followers, 
Anthony  le  Grand  and  Silvanus  Regis,  hold  a  conspi- 
cuous place.  Nor  is  the  name  of  Malebranche,  though 
many  think  nearer  allied  to  the  fanatics,  excluded  from 
this  black  catalogue.  (See  p.  43.)  It  is  true  that  Har- 
duin very  often  talks  like  one  delirious;  yet  he  does  not 
here  follow  his  own  genius,  but  adopts  the  views  of  the 
Perlpatatto  and  Mathematical  socts,  who  more  fiercely 
than  others  availed  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  And 
even  very  recently  Voltaire,  though  he  is  much  more 
moderate,  yet  not  obscurely  assents  to  these  accusa- 
tions.    ( Mctaphysique  de  Neuton,  chap.  i.  p.  3,  Ste.) 


35.  All  those  who  either  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  Des  Cartes  or  adopted  his 
rules  of  philosophising  endeavoured  to 
elucidate,  confirm,  amend,  and  perfect  the 
metaphysical  method  in  philosophy.  And 
these  persons  were  very  numerous  in  this 
century,  especially  in  Holland  and  France. 
But  as  some  of  this  class  not  obscurely 
undermined  religion  and  the  belief  of  a 
God,  of  whom  Benedict  de  Spinoza  was 
the  ringleader,  and  as  others  of  them 
abused  the  precepts  of  their  master  to 
pervert  and  overthrow  certain  doctrines 
of  religion,  as  Balthazar  Becker,  hence 
in  various  places  the  whole  school  became 
extremely  odious.  There  were  none  who 
pursued  the  metaphysical  method  more 
wisely  and  at  the  same  time  more  acutely 
than  Francis  Nicholas  Malebranche  and 
Godfrey  William  Leibnitz ;  the  former,  a 
Frenchman  and  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  a  man  equally  eloquent  and  acute ; 
the  latter,  a  German,  to  be  ranked  with 
the  first  genius  of  any  age.3  Neither  of 
them  indeed  received  all  the  dicta  of  Des 
Cartes,  but  they  adopted  his  general  me- 
thod of  philosophising,  added  many  opinions 
of  their  own,  improved  many  things,  and 
confirmed  others  with  more  solid  arjju- 
ments.  Malebranche  yielded  too  much  to 
his  very  fertile  imagination ;  and  therefore 
he  often  inclined  towards  those  who  are 
agreeably  deceived  by  the  visions  of  their 
own  creation.  Leibnitz  depended  entirely 
on  his  reason  and  judgment. 

36.  The  mathematical  philosophy  already 
mentioned  had  a  much  smaller  number  of 
followers  and  friends,  the  causes  of  which 


Nor  were  the  Metaphysical  philosophers  more  tempe- 
rate towards  their  adversaries.  Long  since,  Anthony 
Arnauld  considered  Gassendi  in  his  dispute  against 
Des  Cartes  as  subverting  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
And  Leibnitz  added  that  the  whole  of  natural  religion 
was  corrupted  and  shaken  by  him.  Sec  Maizeaux, 
Recueil  des  Diverses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophic,  tome  ii. 
p.  1GG.  Nor  does  Leibnitz  hesitate  to  declare  that 
Isaac  Newton  and  his  adherents  rob  God  of  his  best 
attributes  and  perfections,  and  rip  up  the  foundations 
of  natural  religion.  And  most  of  the  writings  of  both 
parties  even  down  to  our  times  are  full  of  such  crimi- 
nations. 

3  Concerning  Malebranche,  the  author  of  the  inte- 
resting work  entitled,  Search  after  Truth  [  Recherche 
de  la  Yeriie,  Paris,  1G73,  3  vols.  12mo,  also  translated 
into  English,  in  one  vol.  fol. — Mur."\,  and  of  other 
metaphysical  works,  see  Fontenelle,  Eloges  des  Acade- 
miaent  de  V  Academle  Royale  des  Sciences,  tome  i.  p. 
317,  \c.  Tor  what  is  reprehensible  in  his  philosophy, 
see  llarduin's  Atheists  Unmasked,  in  his  (Lucres  Me- 
lees, p.  43,  &c.  The  life  and  doctrines  of  Leibnitz  are 
described  by  the  same  Fontenelle,  ubi  supra,  tome  ii.  p. 
9.  Hut  his  history  and  his  philosophy  are  the  most 
copiously  described  by  Ludovici,  in  his  History  of  the 
l.i  ibnitian  Philosophy,  written  in  German,  2  vols.  Lips. 
1737,  8vo.  The  genius  of  this  great  man  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  learned  by  reading  his  Epistles, 
published  by  Kortholt,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  and 
afterwards  by  others.  Nor  is  it  necessary  I  should  here 
draw  his  portrait.  [Of  these  two  eminent  men  see  also 
Ilallam,  ubi  supra.—  R. 
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will  readily  occur  to  those  disposed  to 
inquire  for  them.  But  it  found  a  new  domi- 
cile in  Great  Britain,  the  philosophers  of 
which  perceiving  in  its  infantile  and  imma- 
ture features  a  resemblance  of  the  great 
Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  took  it  into 
their  arms,  cherished  it,  and  to  our  times 
have  given  it  fame.  The  whole  Royal 
Society  of  London,  which  is  almost  the  public 
school  of  the  nation,  approved  of  it,  and 
with  no  less  expense  than  pains  and  patience 
improved  and  extended  it.  In  particular, 
it  i^  very  much  indebted  for  its  progress  to 
those  immortal  men,  Isaac  Barrow,  John 
Wallis,  John  Locke,  and  Robert  Boyle,  who 
should  have  been  named  first,  a  very  religious 
gentleman,  much  noted  among  other  things 
for  his  very  learned  works.  The  theologians 
also  of  that  country,  a  class  of  men  whom 
philosophers  are  wont  to  charge  with  vio- 
lently opposing  their  measures,  deemed  it 
not  only  sound  and  harmless,  but  most 
useful  to  awaken  and  cherish  feelings  of 
reverence  for  the  Deity  and  to  defend  reli- 
gion, and  most  consonant  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  primitive 
church.  And  hence  all  those  who  publicly 
assailed  the  enemies  of  God  and  religion 
in  the  Boyle  Lectures,  descended  into  the 
arena  clad  in  its  armour  and  wielding  its 
weapons.  But  by  the  ingenuity  and  dili- 
gence of  no  one  have  its  increase  and 
progress  been  more  aided  than  by  those 
of  Isaac  Newton,  a  man  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  venerable  even  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  opposers;  for  he  spent  the 
whole  of  his  long  life  in  digesting,  correct- 
ing,  amplifying,  and  demonstrating  it,  both 
by  experiments  and  by  computations ;  and 
with  so  much  success,  that  from  only  silver 
it  seemed  to  become  gold  in  his  hands.1 
The  English  say  that  the  excellence  and 
the  superior  value  of  this  philosophy  may 
be  learned  from  this  fact,  that  all  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  it  have 
left  behind  them  bright  examples  of  sanc- 
tity and  solid  piety ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  metaphysical  philoso- 
phers have  been  entirely  estranged  from 
God  and  his  worship,  and  were  teachers 
and  promoters  of  the  greatest  impiety. 

37.  But  although  these  two   illustrious 
schools  had  deprived  the  ancient  ones  of 


1  This  great  man-.  EktmtUa  Philosophic  Matherm*- 
iften  printed,  ami  Ma  other  writings,  philosophical 
an  1  mathematical  and  also  theological,  s*c  of  great 
notoriety.     Bis  life  and  merits  are  el  icribed 

by  yoiitenello,  Elogii  de*  ./.•.<</.  I' Academic 

Royale  <l<  Soit  nsoi,  tome  ii.  p,  298  323.  Add  Biblioth. 
Angloite,  tome  xv.  part  ii.  p,  M5,  sod  Biblioth.  Rat- 
tonni'e,  tome  vi.  part  ii.  p,  478. 


their  pupils  and  their  reputation,  yet  all 
the  philosophers  would  not  join  themselves 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  For 
liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves  being 
obtained,  some  men  of  superior  genius  and 
acumen;  and  some  also  whose  imaginations 
were  stronger  than  their  judgments,  ven- 
tured to  point  out  new  ways  for  discovering 
latent  truths.  But  nearly  all  of  them 
failed  of  obtaining  many  followers,  so  that 
it  will  be  sufficient  just  to  glance  at  the  sub- 
ject. There  were  some  whose  mediocrity 
of  talents  or  whose  native  indolence  deterred 
them  from  the  difficult  and  laborious  task 
of  investigating  truth  by  the  efforts  of  their 
own  minds ;  and  who  therefore  attempt  to 
collect  and  form  into  a  kind  of  system  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  principles  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  schools.  These  are 
commonly  denominated  Eclectics.  And 
finally,  from  these  very  contests  of  the  philo- 
sophers, some  very  acute  men  took  occasion 
to  despair  of  finding  the  truth,  and  again 
to  open  the  long- closed  school  of  the  Scep- 
tics. Among  these,  the  more  distinguished 
were  Francis  Sanches,  a  physician  of  Tou- 
louse, 2  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, 3 
Peter  Daniel  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,4 
and  some  others.  It  is  usual  and  not  with- 
out reason  to  place  among  this  class  Peter 
Bayle,5  who  acquired  high  reputation  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  century  by  various 
works  rich  in  matter  and  elegant  in  style. 


2  There  is  a  celebrated  work  of  his  entitled,  De  eo, 
quod  nihil  scitur  ;  which,  with  his  other  tracts  and  his 
Life,  was  published  at  Toulouse,  1G3G,  4to.  See  Bayle's 
Dictionnaire,  tome  iii.  p.  2530,  and  Peter  de  Yille- 
mandy's  Skepticismus  Debellatus,  cap.  iv.  p.  32. 

3  See  Bayle's  Dictionnairc,  tonic  iv.  art.  J'uyer,  p. 
2780,  &c. 

4  His  book  on  the  Weakness  of  Human  Reason  was 
published  after  his  death,  both  in  French,  Amsterd. 
1723,  8vo,  arid  recently  in  Latin.  But  it  appears  that 
long  before  this  book  was  either  published  or  written, 
Huet  had  recommended  the  mode  of  philosophising 
adopted  by  the  sceptics,  and  thought  this  alone  best 
suited  to  establish  the  Christian  religion.  See  his 
CommcnPirius  de  Rebus  ad  eumpei  tinentibus,  lib.  iv.  p. 
230,  and  his  Demonstratio  Ecangelica,  preface,  sec.  iv. 
p.  9,  where  he  approves  of  the  measures  of those  who  first 
enervate  all  philosophy  and  expel  it  from  the  mind  by 
sceptical  arguments,  before  they  prove  to  the  doubting 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Jesuits,  to  whom  Huet  was  much  inclined,  formerly 
adopted  with  success  and  do  still  adopt  this  very 
hazardous  artifice,  in  order  to  draw  over  Protestants  to 
the  Romish  community. 

5  Who  at  this  day  can  be  unacquainted  with  Bayle? 
His  Life,  copiously  written  in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  l>es 
.Maizeaux,  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1732  [and  is 
prefixed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Dictionnaire  Hist.  <  t 
Critique,  Basil,  lT.'.s.  1  tomes,  fol.]  His  Boepticism 
was  BBOSl  clearly  shown  and  confuted  wit'' 

terify   by  l)e   Crovsaa,  in   a   very  OOptOUl    1'ivneh  work 

(  Stamen  du  Pprrhenisme],  a  neat  abridgment  of  which 
w.i-  made  by  Bam.   Form.  iemph*  "' 

dence],  and  translated  from  French  into  German,  by 
Bailer,  dotting.  17:>o.  sv  >.  [See  elso  Bayle's  own 
answer  to  this  and  other  oharges  brought  against  him. 

Subjoined   to  the  tit'th  edition  of  his    !>. 
616,  \e. —  Mh). 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROMISH    OR    LATIN 
CHURCH. 

1 .  At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
the  Romish  church  was  governed  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  [a.d.  1592-1605]  whose  former 
name  was  Aldobrandini,  and  who  reigned 
in  the  close  of  the  preceding  century.  That 
he  possessed  genius  and  cunning,  and  was 
very  zealous  for  suppressing  Protestantism 
and  extending  the  Romish  church,  all  admit; 
but  whether  he  had  all  the  prudence  neces- 
sary for  a  sovereign  pontiff,  many  have 
questioned.  He  was  succeeded  [during  27 
days]  in  the  year  1 605  by  Leo  XI.  of  the 
family  of  Medici,  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  very  year  of  his  elevation  and 
left  the  Romish  chair  to  Paul  V.  of  the 
family  of  Borghese  [1G05-1621],  who  was 
a  man  of  violent  passions  and  frequently  a 
most  insolent  asserter  of  his  prerogatives, 
as  appears,  among  other  things,  from  his 
rash  and  unsuccessful  conflict  with  the 
Venetians.  In  Gregory  XV.  [1621-1623] 
of  the  family  of  Ludovici,  who  was  elected 
in  1621,  there  was  more  moderation  than 
in  Paul  V.  but  no  more  gentleness  towards 
those  who  forsook  the  Romish  church.  This 
however  is  the  common  and  almost  neces- 
sary fault  of  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
without  it  could  scarcely  fulfil  the  high 
duties  of  their  office.  Urban  VIII.  of  the 
family  of  Barberini  [1623-1644],  whom 
the  favour  of  the  cardinals  placed  in  the 
Romish  chair  in  1623,  showed  himself  very 
favourable  and  liberal  to  learned  and  lite- 
rary men,  being  himself  well  versed  in 
literature  and  an  excellent  writer  both  in 
prose  and-  verse ; l  but  towards  the  Protes- 


1  See  Leo  Allatius,  Apes  Urbanw,  which  little  book 
was  republished  by  Fabricius  at  Hamburg.  It  is  a  full 
catalogue  of  the  learned  and  excellent  men  who  adorned 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  and  who  expe- 
rienced the  liberality  of  that  pontiff.  The  neat  and 
elegant  Latin  poems  of  this  pontiff  have  been  often 
printed.  [These  poems  were  written  while  he  was  a 
cardinal.  Under  him  nepotism  greatly  prevailed,  and 
the  political  transactions  of  his  court  are  ascribable 
more  to  Ir.s  nephews  and  family  than  to  him.  He  pro- 
cured a  very  distinguished  edition  of  the  Romish 
Breviary,  suppressed  the  order  of  female  Jesuits,  con- 


tants  he  was  extremely  cruel  and  harsh. 
Yet  Urban  will  appear  kind  and  good,  if 
compared  with  Innocent  X.  [1644-1655] 
of  the  family  of  Pamphili,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1644.  For  he  was  ignorant  of  all 
those  things  of  which  ignorance  is  least 
excusable  in  heads  of  the  church,  and  sur- 
rendered up  himself  and  all  public  affairs 
civil  and  sacred  to  the  control  of  Olympia 
his  kinswoman,  a  most  vicious  creature, 
avaricious  and  insolent.2  His  very  zealous 
efforts  to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
I  do  not  think  we  shauld  reckon  among  his 
peculiar  crimes,  because,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  best  of  pontiffs  would  have 
done  the  same.  His  successor  in  1655, 
Alexander  VII.  previously  Fabius  Chigi 
[a.d.  1655-1667],  is  deserving  of  a  little 
more  commendation.  Yet  he  was  not 
lacking  in  any  of  those  stains  which  the 
pontiffs  cannot  wash  off  and  yet  preserve 
their  rank  and  authority;  and  discerning 
and  distinguished  men  even  in  the  Romish 
church  have  described  him  as  possessing 
slender  talents,  inadequate  to  the  managc- 

ferred  the  title  of  Eminence  on  the  cardinals  and  on  all 
cardinal-legates,  on  the  three  clerical  German  electors, 
and  on  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Maita. —  Schl. 
2  Me  moires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  tome  iii.  p.  102,  &c. 
newest  edition.  Add  tome  iv.  p.  12.  Respecting  lus 
contests  with  the  French,  see  Bougeant's  Histoirc  de  la 
Pair  de  IVestphalie,  tome  iv.  p.  5G,  &c.  [Respecting 
Olympia,  see  La  Vie  d'Ohpnpe  Maldachini  Frina 
Pum/ili;  trad,  de  I'ltalicn  de  V  Able  Gualdi,  avec  des  notes 
par  M.  I.  Geneva  (or  rather  Paris),  1770,  12mo.  The 
original  was  published  in  166G,  12mo.  Innocent  before 
his  election  had  lived  in  free  intercourse  with  Olympia, 
which  was  continued  after  his  elevation,  and  was  car- 
ried to  such  lengths  that  the  Donna,  under  the  reign  of 
her  dear  brother-in-law,  possessed  all  power,  sold  all 
offices  and  prebends,  gathered  money  in  a  thousand 
ways,  opened  the  despatches  of  the  envoys,  and  guided 
and  controlled  all  state  affairs.  She  suppressed  nearly 
2,000  minor  cloisters,  and  thereby  obtained  vast  sums  ; 
and  other  cloisters  threatened  with  the  same  fate  had 
to  purchase  their  freedom.  She  was  for  some  time 
excluded  from  the  palace  and  removed  from  the  court 
by  cardinal  Pancirolla  and  his  creature,  the  pretended 
cardinal  Pamphili,  whose  proper  name  was  Astr.lli  and 
who  had  no  connexion  with  the  pope.  But  she  soon 
after  returned  to  her  old  place  and  was  the  absolute 
mistress  of  the  Vatican,  where  she  at  last  took  up  her 
residence  ;  indeed  the  unfriendly  chroniclers  say  that 
one  of  her  earrings  was  found  in  the  pope's  bed.  And 
such  was  the  pontiff  who  persuaded  Ferdinand  III.  to 
hold  the  sword  always  drawn  over  the  Protestants,  who 
condemned  Jansenius,  and  who  entered  his  dissent 
against  the  peace  of  Westphalia. — Sckf. 
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ment  of  great  affairs,  an  insidious  disposition, 
and  the  basest  instability.1  The  two  Cle- 
ments IX.  and  X.  who  were  elected,  the 
one  in  1668  and  the  other  in  1669  [1670- 
1676],  performed  little  worth  recording  for 
posterity.  The  former  was  of  the  family  of 
Rospigliosi,  and  the  latter  of  that  of  Altieri.2 
Innocent  XL  previously  Benedict  Ode- 
scalchi,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in 
1677  [1676-1689],  acquired  a  high  and 
permanent  reputation  by  the  strictness  of 
his  morals,  his  uniform  consistency,  his 
abhorrence  of  gross  superstition,  his  zeal 
to  purge  religion  of  fables  and  reform  the 
clergy,  and  by  other  virtues.  But  his 
example  most  clearly  shows  that  much  may 
be  attempted  and  but  little  accomplished 
by  pontiffs,  although  they  possess  perfectly 
sound  views  and  upright  intentions;  and 
that  the  wisest  regulations  cannot  long 
resist  the  machinations  of  such  a  multitude 
of  persons,  fostered  and  raised  to  power 
and  influence  bv  licentiousness  of  morals, 
pious  frauds,  fables,  errors,  and  worthless 
institutions.3  At  least,  nearly  all  the  praise- 


1  See  the  Memoiret  du  Card,  de  Retz,  tome  iv.  p.  1 G, 
&c.  p.  77,  who  very  sagaciously  decides  many  points 
respecting  him ;  also  Memoir es  de  M.  Joly,  tome  ii.  p. 
18G,  210,  237,  who  speaks  equally  ill  of  Alexander  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Arck&riholz, Memoii es  de  la  Reine  Chris- 
tine, tome  ii.  p.  123,  &c.  [The  craft  and  dissimulation 
attributed  to  this  pontiff  really  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  his  character ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  or  unequal  to  great  and 
difficult  undertakings.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
discovered  very  eminent  abilities  at  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  character  of  nuncio. 
Some  writers  relate  that  while  he  was  in  Germany  he 
had  formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery  and  embracing 
the  Protestant  religion,  but  was  deterred  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose  by  the  example  of  his  cousin  count 
Pompey,  who  was  poisoned  at  Lyons  on  his  way  to  Ger- 
many after  he  had  abjured  the  Romish  faith.  These 
writers  add  that  Chigi  was  confirmed  in  his  religion  by 
his  elevation  to  the  cardinalship.  See  Bayle,  Nouvellet 
de  la  Repub.  des  Lettres,  Octob.  1G88. — Mad. 

2  Memoiret  de  la  Heine  Christine,  tome  ii.  p.  12G,  131. 
[Clement  IX.  was  a  ruler  fond  of  peace  and  splendour, 
a  foe  to  nepotism,  and  a  beneficent  friend  to  his  sub- 
jects. Clement  X.  was  no  less  fond  of  peace  than  his 
predecessor,  but  he  introduced  a  peculiar  kind  of  nepo- 
tism by  adopting  as  his  son  the  cardinal  Paolucci.  Yet 
his  six  years'  reign  exhibited  nothing  remarkable. — 
Schl. 

3  See  the  Journal  Universe!,  tome  i.  p.  441,  &c.  tome 
vi.  p.  30G.  The  present  pontiff",  Benedict  XIV.  at- 
tempted in  the  year  1743  to  enrol  Innocent  XI.  among 
the  saints.  But  Louis  XV.  king  of  France,  influenced 
it  is  said  by  the  Jesuits,  resisted  the  measure  because 
Louis  XIV.  had  had  much  controversy  with  this  pon- 
tiff, as  we  shall  state  hereafter.  [It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  his  life,  that  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he 
served  in  Germany  as  a  soldier  ;  and  there  is  .itill  shown 
at  Wolt'enbuttle  the  house  in  which  as  an  officer  he  is 
said  to  have  resided.  This  circumstance  Indeed  tha 
count  Turrezonico  has  called  in  question,  in  his  work 

De  Supposititiu  Stipendiit  Militanbut  Bened.  OdetchaU 
chi,  Coino,  1742,  ful.  But  Ilcum.inn  has  placed  the  fact 
!  ;ill  doubt  in  the  fianndto  riteh.  rvUzlich  n  Samm- 
lungen,  1765,  p.  1188  ;  and  la  the  BeytrSge  i  m  alt*  n  u. 
neuen  theologuchen  Saehen,  !7">">,  p,  B82,  Ee  however 
afterwards  assumed  the  sacred  office;  and  even  on  the 

papal  throne  exhibited  the  virtues  of  a  military  com- 
mander, courage,  strictness,  and  Inflexibility  of  purpose. 
He  sought  to  diminish  the  voluptuousness  and  splendid 

extravagance  of  his  court,  to  correct  all  abuses  among 


worthy  regulations  and  enactments  of  Inno- 
cent fell  to  the  ground  and  were  overthrown 
by  the  indolence  and  the  yielding  temper  of 
Alexander  VIII.  of  the  Ottoboni  family, 
who  was  create'd  pope  in  the  year  1689 
[a.d.  1689-1691].4  Innocent  XII.  of  the 
family  of  Pigniatelli,  a  good  man  and  pos- 
sessed of  fine  talents,  who  succeeded  Alex- 
ander in  the  year  1691  [a.d.  1691-1700], 
wished  to  restore  the  regulations  of  Innocent 
XI.  to  their  authority,  and  he  did  partially 
restore  them.  But  he  too  had  to  learn  that 
the  wisest  and  most  vigorous  pontiffs  are 
inadequate  to  cure  the  maladies  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome ;  nor  did  pos- 
terity long  enjoy  the  benefits  he  had  pro- 
vided for  them.5  At  the  very  end  of  the 
century,  1699  [a.d.  1700-1721],  Clement 
XI.  of  the  family  of  Albani  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Romish  church.  He  was 
clearly  the  most  learned  of  the  cardinals, 
and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  preceding 
pontiffs  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and  the  desire 
to  reign  well.  Yet  he  was  so  far  from 
strenuously  opposing  the  inveterate  mala- 
dies and  the  unseemly  regulations  of  the 
Romish  church,  that  indiscreetly  and  as  he 
supposed  for  the  glory  and  security  of  the 
church,  i.e.  of  the  head  of  it,  he  rather 
admitted  many  things  which  conduce  to  its 
dishonour,  and  which  show  that  even  the 
better  sort  of  pontiffs,  through  their  zeal  to 
preserve  or  to  augment  their  dignity  and 
honour,  may  easily  fall  into  the  greatest 
errors  and  faults.6 

the  clergy,  and  to  extirpate  nepotism.  But  he  often 
went  too  far,  and  his  reforming  zeal  frequently  extended 
to  things  indifferent.  For  instance,  he  wished  to  pro- 
hibit the  clergy  from  taking  snuff,  and  the  ladies  from 
learning  music  and  the  like.  And  in  this  way  he  would 
have  hindered  the  good  effects  of  his  zeal  for  reforma- 
tion if  he  had  met  with  no  obstructions  to  be  overcome. 
To  canonization  and  to  the  reading  of  the  bull  In  Cvena 
Domini  he  was  no  friend.  He  actually  canonized  no 
one ;  and  on  Maunday  Thursdays,  on  which  this  bull 
was  to  be  read,  he  always  gave  out  that  he  was  sick. 
His  Life  was  written  by  Philip  Bonamici,  the  papal 
secretary  of  the  Latin  Briefs,  with  design  probably  to 
favour  his  canonization,  in  which  business  he  was  the 
Postulator ;  and  it  was  entitled  Commentar.  de  Vita  et 
Rebus  Gestis  J'enerab.  Servi  Dei  Innocentii  XI.  Pont. 
Max.  Rome,  177G,  8vo. —  Schl. 

4  Alexander  VIII.  restored  nepotism,  condemned  the 
Jesuitical  error  of  philosophical  sin,  and  benefited  the 
Vatican  library  by  purchasing  the  library  of  queen 
Christina.— Schl. 

5  Cardinal  Henry  Noris  says  much  respecting  Inno- 
cent XII.  his  election,   character,  and  morals,   in  hi-; 

Epistles,  published  in  his  Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  862,  365, 
370,373,380.  [His  hostility  to  nepotism,  and  Ins  in- 
flexibility, his  strictness,  and  bis  frugality,  were  as 
great  as  those  of  Innocent  XI.  His  strictness  he  mani- 
fested In  particular  by  forbidding  the  clergy  to  wear 
trigs,  and  by  requiring  the  monks  to  live  according  to 
their  rules.  Be  was  so  Utile  disposed  ti»  burn  hen  I 
that  the  inquisition  began  t<>  doubt  bis  orthodox]  i  and 
when  he  vrished  to  protect  Molioos,  theg  by  commis- 
sioners put  this  question  to  him,  "  What  did  AlojsJug 
Pigniatelli  believe  T'—Scht. 

•  There  were  published  the  last  year  [a.d.  1762],  in 
French,  two  biographies  <>t  Clement  xi.  the  <>nr  com- 
posed by  the  celebrated  Lafll  u,  i  lehop  of  fflsteion  In 
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2.  The  great  pains  taken  by  the  Romish 
church  to  extend  their  power  among  the 
barbarous  nations  which  were  ignorant  of 
Christianity  have  been  already  noticed. 
We  have  therefore  now  only  to  describe 
their  care  and  efforts  to  recover  their  lost 
possessions,  or  to  bring  the  Protestants 
under  subjection.  And  for  this  their  efforts 
were  astonishingly  great  and  various.  In 
the  struggle  they  resorted  to  the  powers  of 
genius,  to  arms  and  violence,  to  promises, 
to  flatteries,  to  disputations,  and  to  wiles 
and  fallacies,  but  for  the  most  part  with 
little  success.  In  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  that  war  which 
they  had  long  been  preparing  to  carry  on 
by  means  of  the  house  of  Austria  against 
the  followers  of  the  purer  faith,  they  in 
part  suffered  and  in  part  caused  the  peace 
settled  with  the  Protestants  by  Charles  V. 
to  be  assailed  by  Casper  Scioppius,  a  per- 
fidious but  learned  man,  by  the  Jesuits, 
Adam  Tanner,  Anthony  Possevin,  Balthazar 
Hager,  Thomas  Hederick,  and  Lawrence 
Forer,  the  jurists  of  Dillingen  and  others. 
For  they  wished  to  have  it  believed  that 
this  treaty  of  peace  was  unjust,  that  it  had 
no  legitimate  force,  and  that  it  was  violated 
and  rendered  null  by  the  Protestants  them- 
selves, because  they  had  either  corrupted  or 
forsaken  the  Augsburg  Confession.1  This 
malicious  charge  was  repelled  privately  by 
many  Lutheran  divines,  and  publicly  in 
162S  and  1631,  by  order  of  John  George, 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  two  volumes  accu- 
rately drawn  up  by  Matthias  Hoe,  which  were 
called  the  Lutherans  Defence  of  the  Apple 
of  their  Eye  (JDefensio  Pupillce  Lutherance), 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  assailants  however  did  not  retreat,  but 
continued  to  dress  up  their  bad  cause  in 
numerous  books  written  for  the  most  part 
in  an  uncouth  and  sarcastic  style.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Lutherans 
exposed  their  sophisms  and  invectives. 

3.  The  religious  war  which  the  pontiffs 
had  for  a  long  time  been  projecting  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Austiians  and  Spaniards 


France,  Viede  Clement  XL.  Padua,  1752,  2  tome?,  Svo ; 
the  other  composed  by  Reboulet,  chancellor  of  Avig- 
non, lli.stoire  de  Clement  XI.  Avignon,  1732,  2  tonics, 
4to.  Both  (but  especially  the  latter)  are  written  with 
elegance;  both  contain  many  historical  trrors  v. hich 
French  historians  are  commonly  not  duly  careful  to 
avoid ;  both  are  not  so  much  histories  as  panegyrics, 
yet  are  such  that  discerning  reader?  c:\n  easily  .'.: 
that  though  very  discreet,  Clement  from  a  desire  to 
confirm  and  exalt  the  pontifical  majesty  did  many 
things  very  imprudently,  and  by  his  own  fault  brought 
much  vexation  on  himself.  [On  the  efaasactecs  and 
policy  of  these  pontiff's,  sec  especially  R&ake's  Popes  of 
Rome,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  Mrs.  Austin's  translation.  —  J{. 

1  Respecting  these  writings  see.  besides  others,  Salig's 
Historic  der  Augsb.  Congestion,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chap.  iii. 
p.  188,  &c.  [See  also  Schlegel's  notes  to  this  paragraph 
—  Alnr. 


commenced  near  the  be<zinnino-  0f  the  cen- 
tury  in  the  Austrian  territories,  where  those 
citizens  who  had  renounced  the  Romish 
religion  were  oppressed  in  numberless  ways 
with  impunity  by  their  adversaries,  and 
were  divested  of  all  their  rights.2  Most  of 
them  had  neither  resolution  nor  ability  to 
defend  their  cause,  though  guaranteed  by 
the  most  solemn  treaties  and  laws.  The 
Bohemians  alone,  when  they  perceived  it 
to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  adherents  of 
the  pope,  by  gradual  encroachments  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  though  purchased  with  immense 
expense  of  blood  by  their  fathers  and  but 
recently  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  char- 
ter, resolved  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their 
souls  with  force  and  arms.  Therefore 
having  entered  into  a  league,  they  ventured 
courageously  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to 
them  and  to  their  religion.  And  that  they 
sometimes  went  farther  than  cither  discre- 
tion or  the  precepts  of  that  religion  which 
they  defended  would  justify,  no  one  v.  ill 
deny.  This  boldness  terrified  their  adver- 
saries, but  it  did  not  entirelv  dismay  them. 
The  Bohemians  therefore  in  order  to  pluck 
up  the  very  roots  of  the  evil,  when  the 
emperor  Matthias  died  in  1619,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  elect  for  their  sovereign  one 
who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  they 
supposed  they  had  a  right  to  do  by  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  elect  their  sovereigns 
by  a  free  suffrage,  and  not  to  receive  them 
by  any  natural  or  hereditary  right.  The 
consequence  was  that  Frederick  V.  the 
electoral  prince  Palatine,  who  professed  the 
Reformed  religion,  was  chosen  and  solemnly 
crowned  this  very  year  at  Prague.3 

4.  But  this  step,  from  which  the  Bohe- 
mians anticipated  security  to  their  cause, 
brought  ruin  upon  their  new  king  and  upon 
themselves  various  calamities,  including 
that  which  they  most  dreaded,  the  loss  of  a 
religion  purged  of  Romish  corruptions. 
Frederick,  being  vanquished  by  the  imperial 
forces  at  Prague  in  the  year  1620,  lost  not 


2  "What  occurred  in  Austria  itself  is  laboriously  nar- 
rated by  Raupach,  in  his  slust/iu  Eoetageliea,  written 
in  German.  The  sufferings  of  the  friends  of  a  purer 
faith  in  Styria,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia,  and  the  arts  by 
which  they  were  utterly  suppressed,  the  same  diligent 
and  pious  writer  intended  to  have  described  from  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  documents,  but  death  prevented 
him.  [Something  on  the  subject,  as  far  down  a?  the 
year  15(34,  to  which  date  Raupach  had  arrived  lichen 
death  overtook  him,  Winkler  has  left  us  in  his  . 
data  Histor.  Ecrtes.  par.  viii.  p.  233.  &e. — Srfil. 

:  1 1  re,  in  addition  to  the  writers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  this  century,  Carolus,  and  Jager,  see  Struve's 
Syntagma  Histor.  German,  p.  1487,  1-310.  1523,  L538, 
&C.  and  the  authors  he  cites.  Add  the  accurate 
Le  Vassor's  Hiitoirc  de  Louis  XIII.  tome  iii.  page 
223,  Sec. 
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only  the  kingdom  he  had  occupied,  but  also 
his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  now  an 
exile,  he  had  to  give  up  his  very  flourishing 
territories,  together  with  his  treasures,  to  be 
depopulated  and  plundered  by  the  Bava- 
rians. Many  of  the  Bohemians  were  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment,  exile,  confiscation 
of  their  property,  and  death ;  and  the  whole 
nation  from  that  time  onward  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  religion  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  Austrians  would  have  obtained 
a  much  less  easy  victory,  or  would  have  at 
least  been  obliged  to  give  better  terms  to 
the  Bohemians,  if  they  had  not  been  aided 
and  assisted  by  John  George  I.  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  was  influenced  both  by  his 
hatred  of  the  Reformed  religion  and  by 
other  motives  of  a  political  nature.1  This 
overthrow  of  the  prince  Palatine  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
which  was  so  disastrous  to  Germany.  Fo.- 
some  of  the  German  princes,  entering  into 
a  league  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  took  up 
arms  against  the  emperor  in  support  of  the 


i  Here  may  be  consulted  the  Commentarii  de  B<Uo 
Bohemico  Germariico  ab  anno  Chr.  1617,  ad  ann.  1.630, 
4to ;  Le  Vassor's  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.  tome  iii.  p. 
444,  &c.  Compare  also  on  many  points  in  these  affairs 
Scultetus'  Narratio  Apologetica  de  curriculo  Vitce  sua?, 
p.  86,  &c.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  particularly  the  Jesuit  Martin  Becan, 
induced  Matthias  Hoe,  who  was  an  Austrian  by  birth 
and  chaplain  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  make  it  appear 
to  his  master  that  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  as  being 
that  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was  both  unrighteous 
and  injurious  to  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  to  persuade 
him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Austria.     See  the  Unschul- 

TaChrichten,  a.m.  1747,  p.  8)8.  [This  Scultetus 
was  the  known  court  preacher  to  the  unfortunate  Icing 
of  Bohemia ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  much 
to  his  resolving  to  accept  the  Bohemian  crown.  Yet 
this  last  fact  Scultetus  denied,  though  he  admitted  that 
he  subsequently  commended  the  king  for  having  taken 
that  resolution,  and  that  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  ex- 
horted him  to  manly  courage.  Matthias  Hoe  of  Hoeneg, 
of  noble  Austrian  birth,  burned  with  the  most  terrible 
religious  hatred  against  the  Reformed,  and  actually 
abhorred  them  more  than  he  did  the  Catholics.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  we  need  only  to  read  his  Manifest 
Froofs  that  the  Calr.inists  harmonize  with  the  Avians 
and  the  Turks,  or  his  Thought*  respecting  the  Heilbron 
if  the  "Protestant  States  with  Sweden  ;  which 
last  piece  is  in  the  Untehiildige  Nrtchrichten,  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  570—581-  These  traits  in  his  character  were  known, 
and  perhaps  also  the  susceptibility  of  his  heart  in  respect 
to  gold.  And  hence  the  Jesuitical  emissaries,  and  par- 
ticuhniy  Hecan,  were  able  (by  their  unoasuuiiiuj  and 
..,'  letters,  in  which  they  represented  the  mis- 
fortune it  would  bo  to  hare  the  Bohemians  fill  under 
the  dominion  of  a  Reformed  prince)  to  give  such  a 
•  n  to  hi-,  mind  tli.it  he  exerted  himself  against 
formed,  and  hindered  his  mater  from  entering 
them.  His  master  was  attached  to 
i       !■•   ngelical  Lutheran  faith,  was  \  ntious, 

and  believed  simply  whatever  I  or    aid,  by 

whom  ;  the  ahove-dted  Th 

8to,)he  Inquired  of  Hi  •  Lord.     The  Austrian  gold  at 

me  time  m 
on  {'..•■  court  preachi  i  I  1    i  !  it  i 

the  court   preacher  aft.  rwai 

•  dollars  from  th  i  Iro  m  t.  to  dive  t  the 

of  tha  ••  scruples  i  I  rhlch  might 

him  [to  oppose]  tie-  i  Jurious 

to  tti,  common  c 
lib.  vii.  p.  193. 


prince  Palatine,  who,  they  maintained,  was 
unjustly  deprived  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions. For  they  contended  that  this  prince, 
by  invading  Bohemia,  had  not  injured  the 
German  emperor  but  only  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  right 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  that  house  by 
inflicting  the  penalties  decreed  against 
princes  who  should  rebel  against  the  Roman 
empire.  But  this  war  was  not  attended 
with  success.2 

5.  The  papists  therefore,  being  elated  with 
the  success  of  the  emperor,  were  confident 
that  the  period  most  earnestly  longed  for 
had  now  arrived,  when  they  could  either 
destroy  tt-e  whole  mass  of  heretics  or  bring 
them  again  under  subjection  to  the  church. 
The  emperor  giving  way  too  much  to  this 
impression,  fearlessly  carried  his  arms 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany ;  and  he 
not  only  suffered  his  generals  to  harass 
with  impunity  those  princes  and  states 
which  manifested  less  docility  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  Romish  court,  but  also 
showed  by  no  doubtful  indications  that  the 
destruction  of  all  Germanic  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  was  determined  upon.  And 
the  fidelity  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
emperor,  which  he  had  abundantly  evinced 
by  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  Palatine, 
and  the  disunion  among  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, encouraged  the  belief  that  the  appa 
rent  obstructions  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  object  might  be  overcome  with 
but  moderate  efforts.  Hence  in  the  year 
1629,  the  emoeror  Ferdinand  II.  to  jrive 
some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religious  war, 
issued  that  terrible  decree  called  from  its 
object  the  Restitution  Edict,  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  commanded  to  deliver  up 
and  restore  to  the  Romish  church  all  eccle- 
siastical property  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  since  the  religious  peace  established 
in  the  preceding  century.3  The  Jesuits 
especially  are  said  to  have  procured  from 
the  emperor  this  decree;  and  it  is  indeed 
ascertained  that  this  sect  had  purposed  to 
claim  a  great  part  of  the  property  demanded 
as  due  to  them  in  reward  of  their  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  and 
hence  arose  a  violent  contest  between  them 
and    the    ancient   possessors   of  that    pro- 


2  Th»  principal  hi  itorians  of  thi>  war  are  Rheven- 
huHer,  /tnnales   Ferdinandi;  Von  Chemnitz,   v 
War;  Psrfiendorf,  De  Rebus  Sueeicis;  and  the  // 

Thirty  Years'  "'./,-,  by  Bougeant,  Krause  Schil- 
ler, &c  Bee  Renke's  K  ch.  vol.  111.  p.  32 
—  Mur.     [On    all    these   transacl  (dally 

ri  final  and 

i  Thl  ■  Dl  be  found  lllu  trnl  ithora 

mention)  d  ii 

nentione  I  B  e  note 
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perty.1  The  soldiers  forthwith  gave  weight 
and  authority  to  the  imperial  mandate 
wherever  they  had  power ;  for  whatever  the 
Romish  priests  and  monks  claimed  as  theirs — 
and  they  set  up  false  claims  to  many  things 
which  by  no  right  belonged  to  them — the 
soldiers  without  any  previous  investigation 
wrested  at  once  from  the  possessors,  often 
with  intolerable  ferocity;  nor  did  they 
hesitate  to  treat  innocent  persons  with 
various  and  most  exquisite  cruelty. 

6.  Unhappy  Germany  amid  these  commo- 
tions was  in  trepidation,  nor  did  she  see 
among  her  sons  any  one  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  resist  the  enemy  now  rushing  upon 
her  on  every  side;  for  the  councils  of  her 
princes  were  exceedingly  distracted,  partly 
by  religious  considerations,  partly  by  eager- 
ness for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  partly 
by  fear.  But  very  opportunely  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  great  hero 
of  his  age,  whom  even  envy  could  celebrate 
after  his  death,  came  forward  and  opposed 
himself  to  the  Austrian  forces.  At  the 
instigation  especially  of  the  French,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Aus- 
tria, he  landed  in  Germany  in  1629  with  a 
few  forces,  and  his  victories  in  a  short  time 
destroyed  in  a  great  measure  the  very  con- 
fident expectations  of  soon  triumphing  over 
our  religion,  entertained  by  the  emperor  and 
the  pope.  But  their  extinguished  hopes 
seemed  to  revive  again  in  1632,  when  this 
great  assertor  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  vic- 
torious in  the  battle  of  Liitzen.2  Time 
however  in  some  measure  repaired  this  im- 
mense loss;  and  the  war  was  protracted 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  Germany,  amid 
various  vicissitudes,  through  many  years, 
until  the  exhausted  resources  of  the  parties 
in  it  and  the  policy  of  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  Gustavus  and  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  desired  a  peace,  put  an  end  to  these 
evils  and  sufferings. 

7.  After  a  violent  conflict  of  thirty  years, 
the  celebrated  peace  called  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  because  it  was  concluded  at 
Munster  and  Osnaburg,  cities  of  Westphalia, 
in  the  year  1648,  gave  repose  to  exhausted 
Europe.  It  did  not  indeed  procure  for  the 
Protestants  all  the  advantages  and  privi- 
leges which  they  wished  for,  because  the 
emperor  would  not  be  induced  by  any 
consideration  to  reinstate  perfectly  the  Bo- 
hemians and  the  Austrians  in  their  former 
privileges,  nor  restore  the  Upper  Palatinate 


1  See  Salig's  Historic  dcr  Augsb.  Confession,  vol.  i. 
bookiv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  xxv.  p.  810,  &c. 

2  Memoircs  de  hi  Rcine  Christine,  tome  i.  p.  7 — 20. 
•where  much  is  said  of  Gustavus,  his  achievements,  and 
his  death.  The  author  of  this  book  also  illustrates,  in 
various  respects,  the  history  of  the  peace. 


to  its  former  sovereign,  not  to  mention 
other  difficulties  of  less  moment  which  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  untouched ;  yet  the 
peace  procured  much  greater  advantages  to 
the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  see  than  its 
patrons  could  well  brook,  and  it  established 
firmly  the  great  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  In  the  first  place, 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  which  the  Lutherans 
obtained  of  Charles  V.  in  the  preceding 
century,  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
machinations  and  stratagems ;  and  moreover 
the  edict  which  required  them  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  they 
had  obtained  possession  since  that  peace 
was  annulled ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
each  party  should  for  ever  possess  all  that 
was  in  its  hands  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1624.  The  advantages  acquired 
by  each  of  the  Protestant  princes  (and  to 
many  of  them  they  were  not  inconsiderable) 
it  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enumerate.3 
The  Roman  pontiff  in  the  mean  time  cla- 
moured loudly,  and  left  no  means  untried 
to  interrupt  the  pacification;  but  neither 
the  emperor  nor  any  one  who  favoured  his 
cause  was  daring  enough  to  venture  again 
upon  that  perfidious  sea,  on  which  they  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
compact  was  therefore  signed  without  delay, 
and  all  the  stipulations  made  in  Westphalia 
were  ratified  and  executed  at  Nuremberg 
in  the  year  1650.4 

8.  After  this  period,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
and  their  confederates  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion by  public  war;  for  they  found  no 
opportunity  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  mea- 
sure with  any  good  prospects.  But  wherever 
it  could  be  done  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, they  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  abridge  the  Protestants  very 
much  of  their  rights,  advantages,  and  pri- 
vileges, though  confirmed  by  oaths  and  the 

3  "Whoever  wishes  for  circumstantial  information  on 
this  whole  subject  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  the 
Acta  Pacts  Westphali&e  ct  Executionis  ejus  Norimber- 
gensis,  an  immortal  work  of  immense  labour,  compiled 
by  Von  Meyern.  As  a  shorter  history,  instead  of  all 
others  may  be  consulted  the  work  of  Adam  Adami, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  entitled  Rehitio  Historica  de  Pa- 
cificatione  Osnabrugo- Monaster iensi,  which  the  illustri- 
ous author  republished,  improved,  and  rendered  more 
accurate  than  before.  Leips.  1737,  4to.  Very  elegant 
also,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  from  the  docu- 
ments of  the  French  envoys,  is  the  very  eloquent  Jesuit 
Bougeant's  Histoire  de  la  Paix  de  Jf'estnhalie,  Paris, 
1746,  G  volumes,  8vo.  Nor  is  this  Jesuit's  history  only 
neat  and  beautiful ;  it  is  likewise  in  general  true  and 
impartial. 

4  Innocent  X.  assailed  this  peace  in  a  warm  epistle  or 
bull,  a.d.  1G51.  On  this  epistle  there  is  extant  a  long 
and  learned  commentary  of  Hornbeck.  entitled  Examen 
J'idhe  PapaUs,  qua  P.  Innocent ius  X.  abrogare  niti- 
tur  Pacem  Gcrmanice,  Utrecht,  1652,  4to.  Perhaps  the 
pontiff's  epistle  would  have  found  the  emperor  and  his 
associates  ready  to  listen  to  it,  if  it  had  been  backed  by 
gold  to  give  it  weight. 
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most  sacred  enactments.  In  Hungary  for 
instance  tbe  Protestant  citizens,  both  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed,  were  tormented  with 
innumerable  vexations  for  ten  years  toge- 
ther, from  1671  to  1681. l  Of  the  lesser 
evils  which  they  suffered,  both  before  and 
after  this  storm,  from  men  of  various  classes 
but  especially  from  the  Jesuits,  there  was 
neither  measure  nor  end.  In  Poland,  all 
who  dissented  from  the  Roman  pontiff  ex- 
perienced nearly  throughout  the  century, 
to  their  very  great  sorrow  and  distress,  that 
no  compact  limiting  the  power  of  the 
[Papal]  church  was  accounted  sacred  and 
inviolable  at  Rome.  For  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  schools  and  of  very  many  of 
their  churches,  dispossessed  of  their  prop3rty 
by  various  artifices,  and  often  visited  though 
innocent  with  the  severest  punishments.2 
The  posterity  of  the  "Waldenses  living  en- 
closed in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  were 
sometimes  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite 
sufferings  on  account  of  their  perseverance 
in  maintaining  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  especially  in  the  years  1632,  1655,  and 
1 685,  when  the  Savoyards  cruelly  attacked 
that  unhappy  people  with  fire  and  sword.3 
The  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
and  of  the  Germanic  liberties  secured  by 
that  treaty,  arising  from  this  preposterous 
zeal  for  the  welfare  and  extension  of  the 


1  See  the  Hittoria  Diplomaticu  de  Statu  Religionis 
Evungelicce  in  Hung  aria,  p.  69,  &c;  Debrezenus,  HU- 
toria  Ecclesice  Rrformatce  in  Hungaria,  lib.  ii.  p.  447, 
&c;  Schelhorn,  in  the  Museum  Helceticum,  torn.  viii. 
p.  46 — 90.  [After  some;  previous  events  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1G70,  a  conspiracy  of  some  Hungarian 
nobles  against  the  emperor  in  1G71  gave  the  Catholics 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  per- 
secution. The  noblemen  were  put  to  death  as  we  learn 
from  civil  history ;  but  at  the  same  time,  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  nearly  all  the  evangelical  churches  were 
taken  from  them  by  force,  and  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  as  participators 
in  the  conspiracy  and  insurrection,  were  summoned  a 
part  of  them  to  Tirnau  and  others  to  Presburg.  "When 
they  appeared,  a  paper  was  presented  to  them  to  sign, 
which  was  very  injurious  to  their  ecclesiastical  rights. 
And  as  they  refused  to  sign  it,  they  were  thrown  into 
noisome  prisons  where  they  fared  hard  enough.  From 
these  in  1075  many  of  them  were  condemned  to  the 
galleys  and  were  sent  to  Naples,  where  however  the 
intercession  of  the  Dutch  admiral  Dc  Ruyter  procured 
them  freedom.  The  other  prisoners,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  republic  of  Holland,  were  also  set  at  liberty. — 
Scfd. 

2  See  Itegenvolscius,  Histoiia  Eccleriatticcs  Sluconia, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  216,  235,  253.  What  was  undertaken 
against  the  Polish  dissidents  (as  they  were  called)  after 
the  times  of  Itegenvolscius  [after  a.i>.  1652]  may  be 
learned  from  various  writing!  published  In  our  times. 
See  Erskine's  Sketcha  oj  Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  147, 
\c —  After. 

:i  See  (jillcd*  Histoire  Ea  •  i  Vau- 

chap.  \hiii  fro.  p.  339,  Genera,  16561  |t0  [also 
Legcr's  Hittoire dt  i  Egl'ut  i  Paudouet,  part  ii.  ehap.  »>  — 
22,  and  Boyer's  Abrege  de  V Hittoin  </■  ■  Vaudoit,  ehap. 
..  i.  p.  64-  235,  of  the  English  translation,  Loud. 
MM.  The  dukes  of  Bavoyand  the  kings  ef  Prance 
ipen  srai  apon  these  unfortunate  Protestants,  and 
actually  i  spelled  them  from  the  country  in  1686.  Three 
years  after,  most  of  them  returned,  bat  whole  congrega- 
tions remained  permanently  In  foreign  lands,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  territory  of  Wurtemberg.— Mm: 


Romish  church,  were  so  many  and  so  great 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  as  to  supply 
matter  enough  for  large  volumes.4  And  so 
lonw  as  it  shall  remain  the  established  be- 
lief at  Rome,  that  God  has  given  to  the 
Romish  church  and  to  its  head  dominion 
over  the  whole  Christian  world,  it  can  never 
be  expected  that  those  can  live  in  security 
and  safety  who  renounce  subjection  to  it. 
For  they  will  always  be  looked  upon  as 
rebellious  citizens,  whom  their  legitimate 
sovereign  has  a  ri°:ht  to  punish  according 

i  •        i  ox  o 

to  his  pleasure. 

9.  The  faithful  servants  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  at  length  succeeded  in  this  century 
in  completely  purging  both  Spain  and 
France  of  the  last  remains  of  heresy.  In 
Spain,  the  descendants  of  the  Moors  or 
Saracens,  who  once  held  the  sovereignty 
over  a  considerable  part  of  that  country, 
had  Ions;  lived  intermingled  with  the  other 
citizens  and  were  considerably  numerous. 
They  were  indeed  Christians  at  least  in 
profession  and  outward  behaviour,  and  in- 
dustrious, useful  to  the  country,  and  inju- 
rious to  no  one ;  but  they  were  not  a  little 
suspected  of  a  secret  inclination  towards  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
The  clergy  therefore  did  not  cease  to  im- 
portune the  king  till  he  had  delivered  the 
country  from  this  pest,  and  expelled  from 
his  territories  the  whole  multitude  of  Sara- 
cens, whose  numbers  were  immense.  By 
this  measure  the  Spanish  commonwealth 
indeed  suffered  a  great  loss,  the  sad  effects 
of  which  are  felt  to  the  present  time;  but 
the  church,  which  is  far  more  important  and 
excellent  than  the  civil  state,  deemed  herself 
so  much  the  more  benefited  by  it.5  The 
Reformed  in  France,  commonly  called  Hu- 
guenots, having  been  long  borne  down  by 
various  oppressions  and  well  nigh  destroyed, 
sometimes  by  crafty  and  concealed  plots 
and  at  other  times  by  open  and  violent 
attacks,  were  at  last  most  cruelly  compelled 
either  secretly  to  flee  their  country  or  to 
embrace,  most  reluctantly  and  against  their 
consciences,  the  Romish  religion.  This 
long  persecution,  than  which  a  greater  or 
more  cruel  has  not  occurred  in  modern 
times,  will  more  suitably  be  explained  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformed  church. 

10.  All  the  efforts,  devices,  and  plans 
which  the  boldest  and  most  versatile  ge- 
niuses could  originate,  were  employed  to 
bring  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  again  under 
the  Romish  yoke.     But  all  these  attempts 

1  Tin-  Hit  tries  of  religious  grievances  bj  the  l  I 

9trnve  end   Hoffmann,  composed  In  German,  tre  la 

everybody's  bands. 

i  les,  History  oi  Ision  of  (as  Voriscom 

out  <>f  Spain,  In   ait    "  1 0l.   i.  p. 
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failed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
some  nefarious  miscreants,  burning  with 
hatred  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  and 
false  religion  and  prompted  by  the  counsel 
of  three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Henry  Garnet 
was  the  chief,  determined  to  destroy  at  a 
stroke  king  James  I.  with  his  son  and  the 
whole  British  parliament,  by  means  of  gun- 
powder which  they  had  concealed  under  the 
house  where  the  parliament  usually  met. 
For  they  had  no  doubt  if  these  could  be 
destroyed,  means  would  occur  for  reinstating 
the  old  religion  and  giving  it  its  former 
ascendancy.  The  English  call  this  horrid 
conspiracy  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  But  Divine 
Providence  caused  it  to  be  wonderfully 
discovered  and  frustrated  when  it  was  ripe 
for  execution.1  More  gentle  and  cautious 
was  the  procedure  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  son  of  James.  For  the  king 
being  of  a  mild  and  effeminate  character 
and  apparently  not  far  removed  from  Ro- 
mish sentiments,  having  also  a  French  wife 
who  was  devoted  to  the  Romish  worship, 
and  being  guided  chieily  by  the  counsels  of 
William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
an  honest  'man  undoubtedly  and  not  un- 
learned, but  immoderately  attached  to  what 
was  ancient  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  it 
seemed  probable  that  England  might  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
more  easily  by  caresses  and  promises  than 
by  commotions  and  bloodshed.2  But  this 
expectation  was  frustrated  by  that  lament- 
able civil  war,  in  which  Laud  as  well  as 
Charles  were  beheaded,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, a  man  of  energy,  foresight,  and 
cunning,  and  one  who  dreaded  even  the 
shadow  of  the  Romish  religion,  wras  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  with  the  title 
of  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. The  expectation  was  revived  when 
Charles  II.  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  to  the  immoderate  joy  of  the  people ; 
and  it  revived  with  increased  confidence  and 
satisfaction.  For  the  king  himself,  as  ap- 
pears now  from  very  abundant  testimony,3 


1  Rapin,  Hist  aire  d'  Angleterre,  livr.  xviii.  tome  vii. 
p.  40,  Sec;  Heidegger,  Historiu  Papatus,  Period,  vii. 
p.  '211,  29l,  &c.  [Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  chap.  xlvi. 
vol.  v.  p.  GO,  &c. —  Mur. 

2  See  Cerri's  Etttt  Present  de  I'EglUe  Ramafne,  p. 
BIS,  &c. ;  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p. 
194,  cS:c. 

3  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times, \o\.  i.  book  iii. 
p.  G03,  &c.  GOG,  is.c.  [and  book  i.  p.  73,  74.— Mur.} 
Neal's  Hist,  of  tin;  Puritan*,  vol.  iv.  p.  233,  237,  53  I 
[ed.  Boston,  1817,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iv.  p.  255,  &c. — Mur.} 
Rapin,  Histoire  d'  Angleterre,  livr.  xxiii.  tome  ix.  p.  1G0. 
[Hume's  Hist,  of  Eng.  chap,  lxiii.  vol.  vi.  p.  374;  and 
especially  chap,  l.xvi.  vol.  vii.  p.  3,  note,  where  it  is 
proved  that  Charles  II.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  France  in  the  close  of  the  year  1GG9  or  the 
beginning  of  1G70,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England  and  establishing  popery 
on  its  ruins. — Mar. 


bad  already  been  secretly  initiated  in  the 
Romish  worship  during  his  exile;  and  his 
only  brother  James  II.  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  openly  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  the  English  nation  to  that  of 
Rome.  But  Charles  was  prevented  from 
doing  anything  in  favour  of  popery  by  his 
native  indolence,  extreme  fondness  for  dis- 
sipation, and  an  indifference  to  all  religion 
tending  to  extreme  impiety ;  and  James  by 
his  immoderate  eagerness  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  Romanists,  and  to  follow  the 
rash  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  whom  he  kept 
about  him,  inflicted  an  incurable  wound 
both  upon  the  Romish  religion  and  upon 

himself.     For  being  created  king  after  his 

• 
brother's  death,  he  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner and  therefore  most  injudiciously,  sup- 
ported the  languishing  cause  of  popery  in 
England  and  Ireland;  and  to  do  this  more 
effectually,  he  fearlessly  trampled  upon 
those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  which 
were  held  most  sacred  and  precious.  Exas- 
perated by  these  measures  of  the  king,  the 
people  of  England  in  the  year  1688  in- 
vited over  from  Holland  his  son-in-law, 
William  prince  of  Orange ;  and  his  valour 
obliged  his  father-in-law  to  flee  an  exile  into 
France,  and  deprived  the  friends  and  pro- 
moters of  the  Romish  religion  of  all  hope  of 
recovering  England  to  the  Romish  church.4 
11.  When  the  wiser  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  the  Romish  cause  perceived  that 
little  success  attended  violence  and  war, 
they  concluded  that  the  reluctant  minds  of 
the  Protestants  must  be  overcome  by  milder 
measures  and  by  covert  artifices.  But  all 
of  them  were  not  disposed  to  adopt  precisely 
the  same  course.  Some  resorted  to  public 
disputations  between  distinguished  men  of 
the  two  communities,  indulging  an  expec- 
tation which  the  numerous  vain  attempts  of 
the  preceding  age  could  not  but  weaken, 
that  in  such  colloquies  the  more  strenuous 
adversaries  of  the  papal  supremacy  could 
either  be  vanquished  or  at  least  softened. 
Others  thought  that  contests  should  be 
avoided,  and  consultations  rather  should  be 
held  bv  the  dissidents  in  order  to  ap-ree 
upon  a  compromise,  and  therefore  that  less 
weight  and  importance  should  be  attributed 
to  the  points  of  disagreement  than  had  be- 
fore been  usual.  Lastly,  there  were  others 
who,  believing  that  the  former  disputants 
on  the  side  of  the  Romish  church  possessed 


1  These  events  are  very  accurately  described  by  Bur- 
net and  Rapin  ;  by  the  former  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  History  of  His  Own  Times  (which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  English  into  both  French  and  German;,  and 
by  the  latter  in  his  Histoire  d'  Angleterre,  tome  x.  Add 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xi.  p.  53G, 
&c.  [And  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  chap, 
lxx.  lxxi.— Mur. 
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vigour  and  spirit  enough  but  were  deficient 
in  skill,  judged  that  new  attacks  should  be 
made;  and  these  of  course  invented  new 
modes  of  reasoning  against  heretics. 

12.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
century,  a.d.  1601,  some  distinguished 
Lutheran  divines,  by  authority  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  and  Philip  Lewis,  elector 
Palatine,  disputed  at  Ratisbon  with  three 
Jesuits  of  great  fame,  respecting  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  and  the  judge  of  reli- 
gious controversies,  subjects  which  em- 
brace nearly  the  whole  controversy  between 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  year  1615,  Wolfgang  William,  prince 
Palatine,  who  had  apostatised  to  the  Ro- 
mish faith,  held  a  disputation  at  Newburg 
between  James  Keller,  a  Jesuit,  and  James 
Heilbronn,  a  Lutheran.  In  the  year  1645, 
Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  called  the  more 
distinguished  theologians,  papists  as  well 
as  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  to  a  meeting 
at  Thorn  in  Prussia,  to  deliberate  amicably 
on  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
existing  religious  controversies ;  which  de- 
sign of  the  king  procured  for  this  discussion 
the  name  of  the  Charitable  Conference. 
A  little  after,  in  1651,  Ernest,  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  in  order  to  give  a  plausible  air  to 
that  apostacy  to  the  Romish  camp  which 
he  had  before  resolved  on,  ordered  Vale- 
rianus  Magnus,  a  celebrated  Capuchin 
divine,  to  hold  a  discussion  particularly 
with  Peter  Haberkorn,  a  divine  of  Giessen, 
in  the  castle  of  Rheinfels.  Among  the 
private  disputes  of  this  kind  the  most  noted 
of  all  was  that  of  John  Claude,  a  very 
learned  divine  of  the  French  Reformed 
church,  with  that  superior  man  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  James  Benigne  Bossuet,  in 
the  year  1685.  All  these  conferences  had 
one  and  the  same  result.  Neither  party 
could  convince  the  other,  but  each  exas- 
perated and  alienated  the  other  from  itself 
more  than  before.1 


i  Whoever  wishes  for  a  fuller  account  of  these  con- 
ferences may  consult  the  writers  mentioned  by  Sagit- 
tarius. IntroAvtet.  m  Historian*  Eeclet.  torn.  ii.  p  1569, 
1581,  1892,  15!)8.  Claude  and  Bonnet  each  wrote  and 
published  the  history  of  the  dispute  between  them. 
it's  book  is  entitled,  Conference  avec  hi.  Claude 
tur  In  matien  it  V  EgUte,  Paris,  1683,  12mo,  In  answer 
to  this,  Claude  published  bis,  RSponte  nu  linre  dc  M. 
./.  Meaux,  intitule"  Conference  ae  c  hi.  Claude,  a  la 
ll;i.\  •.    1688)   8V0.     [The  conference  at  Batisbon  mi 

between  seven  Lutheran  and  ten Catholic  divines, 

and  occupied  fourteen  sessions,  ending  Nov.  B8.     Both 
afterwasds  pobliebed  the  Acts  of  this  Confe- 
rence, wliieli  produced   farther  controversy,  each  party 

accusing  theotner  of  misrepresentation.    Bee  Schmidt's 
Continuation  of  Sagittarius'  Introduction,  p.  IB 
There  was  a  conference  appointed  at  Durlaoh  in  16K, 
by  order  of  <;>o    Frederick  margrave  of  Baden,  and 
Francis  duke  of  Lorrain.    The  latter  at  tfa 

nits  forbade  tic  Prote  tants  bo  draw  Inferences 
from  Seripture  and  required  them  bo  cite  only  direct 
■ategorical  declarations  of  the  Bible  again  I  the  <  latho- 
lics.     These  terms  the  Protectant   divines  r.l'ti- 


13.  The  whole  plan  and  method  of  those 
who  attempted  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Papists  consisted  in 
efforts  to  make  it  appear  that  the  parties 
did  not  disagree  so  much  as  they  supposed ; 
and  that  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  a 
discussion  [of  the  points  at  issue]  as  of  a 
careful  and  perspicuous  explanation  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  community  which 
were  offensive  to  their  opponents,  in  order 
to  remove  entirely  all  controversy  and 
unite  the  minds  of  both  in  bonds  of  har- 
mony. But  in  pursuing  this  general  plan 
they  varied  so  much  from  each  other,  that 
it  was  apparent  they  needed  to  come  to 
some  agreement  among  themselves,  before 
there  could  be  ground  for  listening  to  the 
counsels  and  advice  they  gave.  The  prin- 
cipal man  among  those  who  exerted  their 
ingenuity  in  this  way  was  Armand  Richelieu, 
that  very  powerful  French  minister  of  state, 
who  spared  neither  promises  nor  threaten- 
irigs,  nor  arguments  nor  persuasions,  in 
order  to  bring  the  French  Reformed  Chris- 
tians to  unite  with  the  Catholics.2      The 


the  conference  ended.  Its  Acts  were  published,  Stras- 
burg,  1014,  4to. — The  conference  at  Newburg  embraced 
but  two  sessions,  as  Heilbronn,  by  advice  of  his  friends, 
refused  to  appear  at  the  third.  It  related  wholly  to  the 
correctness  of  the  citations  from  the  fathers  in  a  book 
published  by  Heilbronn,  entitled  Uncathofic  Popery. 
Keller  published  his  account  of  the  conference,  Ingolst. 
1G15,  4to,  and  Heilbronn  his  account,  Ulm,  1GIG,  4to. 
The  conference  at  Thorn  was  occasioned  by  the  Re- 
formed preacher  at  Dantzig,  BartholomewNigrinus,  who 
had  become  a  Catholic,  and  persuaded  the  king  that 
such  a  conference  would  be  attended  by  good  conse- 
quences. But  the  result  did  not  answer  the  expectations 
from  it.  The  history  of  the  conference  and  of  the 
subsequent  written  discussions  is  given  by  Hartknoch, 
in  Die  Freusiich.  Kirchenhhtorie,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iv. — 
See  Schlegel's  note  here. —  Mur.  [On  these  and  other 
attempts  towards  effecting  a  union  among  various  sec- 
tions of  the  church  catholic,  see  Tabaraud,  Ilistoire 
Critique  lies  Proft  ts  formes  depuis  Troi<  Ctnt  Ana  pour  ht 
lieuniondesConwvmionsChretierir.es,  Faris,  1824.  This 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanist,  and  accordingly 
the  whole  subject  is  viewed  through  a  distorted  medium. 
It  contains,  however,  much  useful  information. — B. 

2  Simon,  Lettres  Ckoisies,  tome  i.  p.  SI,  88,  Bus,  new 
edit.  ;  Bayle,  Didionnaire,  tome  i.  art.  Amyraut,  note 
i.  p.  183;  art.  Semdieu,  note  c.  p.  484;  tome  ii.  art, 
Petri,  noted,  p.  1 1  GO  ;  tome  iii.  art  Milletiere,  p.  ]'.■<', 
and  elsewhere.  [To  Amyraut,  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
testant divine  and  professor  at  Samnur,  Richelieu 
commissioned  a  Jesuit  named  Andebert  to  offer  a 
negotiation  for  a  union  of  the  1'rotestanN  and  Cal- 
vinists.  The  Jesuit  stated  that  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
the  king  and  his  minister  were  willing  to  give  up  the 
invocation  of  creatures,  purgatory,  and  the  merit  of 
good  works  ;  that  they  would  limit  the  power  of  the 
pope  ;  and  if  the  court  of  Rome  would  consent  to  it, 
they  would  create  a  patriarch  ;  that  the  cup  Should  bo 
allowed  to  the  laity;  and  that  some  other  relaxations 
might  be  mad'.  AjuviMil  mentioned  the  eucharist. 
'I'll  •  Jiisttil  said  no  Change  in  that  was  proposed. 
Amyraut  said,  then  nothing  can  bo  done.  Here  the 
conference  of   four   b  tii    terminated       I    I 

Bayle,  vbi  surra.     Beautteu,  s  Protestanl  professor  of 
i  was  suspected  bar)  without  grounds 
• 
produce  a  union.     Ho  had  oniy  maintained  that  many 
of  the  >ii  ipul  ,:'''    rather 

than    thir.    -.      Y.t  it  appears  that    Marshal   Turenne 
iounded    Deaulieu   on   the  suhjeel   of  l  onion. 
•hi  tupnt.-  Paul  I-'.  '■••!  » as  an  eloquent  Pi 
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course  pursued  by  this  illustrious  man  was 
followed,  yet  with  unequal  steps  and  with 
less  influence,  by  the  German  Jesuit  James 
Masenius, !  by  Adolphus  Godfred  Volusius  a 
divine  of  Mentz,2  by  Matthew  Prastorius  a 
Prussian, 3  by  Augustin  Gibbon  de  Burgo,  an 
Irishman  who  was  a  professor  at  Erfurth,4 
by  Henry  Marcellus  a  Jesuit,5  and  by  some 
others  of  less  fame.  In  more  recent  times, 
no  one  has  entered  upon  such  an  attempt 
with  more  foresight  and  sagacity  than 
James  Benigne  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  extraordi- 
nary prudence,  whose  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  aims  exclusively  to  show, 
that  a  short  and  easy  way  of  return  to  the 
Romish  religion  would  be  open  to  the  Pro- 
testants, if  they  would  only  judge  of  its 
nature  and  principles,  not  according  to  the 
views  entertained  of  it  by  their  teachers, 
but  as  it  really  is.6    After  him,  John  Dezius, 


Protestant  preacher  at  Mentz.  His  enemies  circulated 
the  false  report  that  he  was  one  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  whom  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  persuaded  to 
agree  to  a  union  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches.  See  Bayle,  ubi  supra. — Theophilus  Brachet 
Sieur  de  la  Milletiere  was  a  Protestant  minister  in 
France,  who  turned  Catholic  in  1645,  after  being 
silenced  for  attempts  to  unite  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  on  terms  dishonourable  to  the  former.  He 
wrote  and  published  much  on  the  subject.  See  Bayle, 
ubi  supra. — Mur.  [See  also  Tabaraud,  Histoire  des 
Prcjets  pour  la  Reunion  des  Communions  Chretienr.es,  for 
the  proceedings  of  Richelieu,  p.  200,  and  for  an  account 
of  La  Milletiere,  p.  375,  Sec— It. 

1  See  Spanheim's  Strictufcp  ad  Bossucti  Expositionera 
Fidei  Catholicw,  in  his  Opp.  Theol.  torn.  Hi.  par.  ii.  p. 
1042.  [Masenius  published  some  books  on  the  subject 
of  a  union,  which  were  answered  by  the  Protestants. 
—Mur. 

2  He  published  Aurora  Pads  Religiosce  Didnce  J'eri- 
tuti  Arnica,  Mentz,  1G65,  4to. 

3  In  his  Tuba  Pads,  concerning  which,  see  Bayle's 
Xouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres.  a.d.  1G85,  p.  1309. 
[He  was  a  Lutheran  minister  when  he  wrote  the  book, 
but  he  soon  after  became  a  Roman  Catholic. — Sclil. 

4  In  his  Luthero-  Culvinismus  Schismaticus  quidem,  sed 
Reconciliabitis.  [He  was  an  Augustinian  Eremite,  who 
after  long  wandering  about  settled  in  Germany,  and 
died  at  Erfurth  in  1676.  as  ex-provincial  of  his  order 
and  professor  of  theology. —  Schl. 

5  The  Sapientia  Padfica  of  Marcellus  was,  by  order 
of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  confuted  by  Seldius. 

6  Of  this  little  book  and  its  fortunes,  very  much 
might  be  said  and  not  without  profit.  Among  many 
others,  see  Pfaff,  Historia  Literar.  Theologies,  torn.  ii. 
p.  102;  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Univcrselle  et  Histor.  tome 
xi.  p.  438.  [It  is  remarkable  that  nine  years  passed 
before  this  bock  could  obtain  the  pope's  approbation. 
Clement  X.  refused  it  positively.  Nay,  several  Roman 
Catholic  priests  were  rigorously  treated  and  severely 
persecuted  for  preaching  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Exposition  of  Bossuet,  which  was  moreover  formally 
condemned  by  the  university  of  Louvain  in  the  year 
1685,  and  declared  to  be  scandalous  and  pernicious. 
The  Sorbonne  also  disavowed  the  doctrine  contained 
in  that  book  ;  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn  that  the 
fathers  of  that  theological  seminary  have  changed  their 
opinion  on  that  head,  and  thus  given  a  new  instance 
of  the  variations  which  reign  in  the  Romish  church, 
that  boasts  so  much  of  its  uniformity  in  doctrinal 
matters.  The  artifice  which  was  employed  in  the 
composition  of  this  book,  and  the  tricks  which  were 
used  in  the  suppression  and  alteration  of  the  first  edi- 
tion that  was  given  of  it,  have  been  detected  with  great 
sagacity  and  evidence  by  the  learned  and  excellent 
archbUhop  Wake,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  kc.     See 


a  Jesuit  of  Strasburg,  undertook  to  demon- 
strate the  same  thing  though  with  less 
success,  in  a  book  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  disagreement  or  but 
very  little  between  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  than  which 
no  two  systems  can  be  more  unlike.7  All 
these  and  some  others  undertook  upon  their 
own  responsibility  alone  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  prevented  our  ancestors 
from  uniting  with  the  pontiff;  but  Chris- 
topher de  Roxas,  bishop  of  Tina  in  Bosnia, 
came  forward  clothed  with  public  authority 
or  at  least  professing  to  be  so ;  and  in  the 
year  168G  and  onward  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal Protestant  courts  in  Germany,  not 
only  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  new  and 
more  free  council  than  that  of  Trent,  but 
also  giving  assurance  that  the  pontiff  would 
freely  grant  to  his  returning  children,  the 
Protestants,  whatever  privileges  and  im- 
munities they  might  demand,  if  they  would 
only  cease  to  decline  the  very  mild  govern- 
ment of  the  common  father  of  Christians. 
But  it  was  not  difficult  for  theologians  nor 
for  the  more  discerning  statesmen  also  to 
discover  that  this  was  only  a  snare,  and 
that  the  Romish  bishops  aimed  not  so  much 
to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  stable 
peace,  as  to  introduce  again  the  ancient 
system  of  slavery.8 

also  his  two  Defences  of  that  Exposition,  in  which  the 
perfidious  sophistry  of  Bossuet  is  unmasked  and  refuted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent answer  to  Bossuet's  book  published  by  M.  dc  la 
Bastide,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  ministers 
in  France.  This  answer  the  French  prelate  took  no 
notice  of  during  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
published  an  advertisement  in  a  new  edition  of  his 
Exposition,  which  was  designed  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  La  Bastide.  The  latter  replied  in  such  a 
demonstrative  and  victorious  manner,  that  the  learned 
bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  eloquence  and  art,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  controversy.  See  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  insidious  work  of  Bossuer, 
and  the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the  BibliotLe<)i<e 
des  Sciences,  published  at  the  Hague,  tome  xviii.  p.  20. 
This  account,  which  is  curious,  accurate,  ample,  and 
learned,  was  given  partly  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Exposition  printed  at  Paris  in  17G1,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  translation  done  by  Fleury,  and 
partly  on  occasion  of  Burigny's  lie  de  Bossuet,  pub- 
lished the  same  year  at  Paris. — Macl. 

7  The  book  is  entitled,  La  Reunion  des  Protestans  de 
Strasburg  a  V  Eglise  Romuine,  Strasb.  1689,  8vo.  See 
Spener's  Theological  Reflections  (in  German),  vol.  i.  p.  05. 

s  See  the  collections  in  Jager's  Historia  Eccles.  scecul. 
xvii.  and  in  Weismann's  Historia  Eccles.  scecul.  xvii. 
p.  735.  There  are  also  extant  other  proposals  for 
union  made  known  at  the  German  courts  in  the  year 
1660  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  order  and  authority  as 
it  is  said)  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  which  G  ruber  has 
published  in  the  Comtnercium  Epistolicum  Leibnitia- 
num,  torn.  i.  p.  411-415:  add  p.  426,  &c. — [Christopher 
Rojas  ( Roxas,  Rohas,  or  Rorhas)  de  Spinola  was  a 
native  Spaniard,  and  first  came  to  Vienna  in  1666  as 
confessor  to  the  Infanta  Margaretha  Theresa,  the  first 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold.  In  the  year  1668,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Tina  in  Croatia,  and  in  1685, 
bishop  of  Neustadt  Wienerisch  in  Lower  Austria. 
While  bishop  of  Tina,  his  bishopric  affording  him 
little  employment,  he  travelled  about  Germany  with 
the  approbation  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  as  a  negotiator 
with  the  Protestants  for  their  return  to  the  church  of 
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14.  These  Romish  peacemakers  found 
am  mg  the  Protestants,  especially  among 
the  Reformed,  some  divines  whose  natural 
dislike  of  contention,  or  whose  hope  of 
obtaining  fame  and  making  their  fortune, 
induced  them  to  listen  to  these  overtures, 
and  to  assert  that  the  points  in  controversy 
between  the  two  communities  were  not  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  forbid  all  union. 
Among  the  French  Reformed,  Lewis  le 
Blanc,  a  man  otherwise  possessed  of  dis- 
cernment, together  with  his  disciples,  fell 
under  a  suspicion  of  this  fault.1  It  is  more 
certain,  that  Theophilus  Brachet  de  la  Mil- 
letiere,  and  Huisseaux  a  divine  of  Saumur, 
Tanaquil  Faber,  and  some  others,  were 
chargeable   with   this   conduct.2      Anions' 


Rome.  The  emperor  Leopold  also  employed  him  in 
civil  negotiations,  and  in  1G91  empowered  him  to 
negotiate  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  with  his  Protes- 
tant subjects  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  terms 
he  offered  the  Protestants  were  :  I.  The  suspension  of 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  the  assembling  a  new  council 
in  which  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  each 
have  an  equal  number  of  voters,  and  the  decisions  of 
Trent  undergo  a  new  and  impartial  investigation.  II. 
The  acquittal  of  the  Protestants  from  the  charge  of 
heresy,  provided  they  would  cease  to  call  the  pope  Anti- 
christ. III.  Communion  in  both  kinds,  marriage  of 
priests,  continuance  in  their  possession  of  church  pro- 
perty, abolition  of  auricular  confession,  and  public 
worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue.     In  respect  to  the 

ity  of  the  pope  and  traditions,  he  did  not  express 
himself  clearly. — The  archbishop  of  Mentz  who  had 
been  active  in  promoting  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
after  sending  an  envoy  to  Rome  and  consulting  the 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  held  several  meetings 
with  the  German  Catholics  who  were  solicitous  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  at  Mentz,  Treves,  Darmstadt, 
Rome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  then  made  the  following 
proposals  to  the  Protestants  at  Ratisbon :  I.  That 
twelve  Lutheran  and  twelve  Catholic  divines  should 
meet  together,  swear  to  act  honestly  and  in  good  faith, 
without  fraud  or  subterfuge,  as  they  should  answer  it 
to  God.     II.  That  they  should  examine  the  religious 

■i,  and  decide  them  according  to  the  Bible  only. 
III.  That  to  enable  them  to  agree,  they  should  first 
ma!:e  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  IV.  That  what- 
ever a  majority  of  them  agreed  to  should  be  considered 
a?  valid  articles  of  faith.  V.  That  both  the  decrees  of 
the  council  cf  Trent  and  the  Augsburg  Confession 
should  ba  examined,  article  by  article,  and  judged  of 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  As  preliminary  articles, 
it  was  proposed  to  yield :  I.  Worship  in  the  German 

$e.      II.   Marriage  of  bishops  and  the   secular 

hut  not  of  monks  and  nuns.     III.  The  abolition 

of  auricular  confession  in  Germany  and  the  other  Pro- 

t   countries,   but  not  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where 

for  certain  reasons  it  was  esteemed  necessary.      IV. 

one  to  be  at  liberty  to  pray  to  the  saints  or  not. 
V.  Purgatory  no  longer  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  \  i. 
Communion  in  both  kinds  to  be  allowed.  VI  I.  Tho 
pope  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  universal  jud 

>p  of  the  church.     Difficult 

n-  of  conscience  may  be  laid  before  him,  but 

hall  be  compelled  to  follow  his  decisions.      V  I  i  i. 
!'••  r  dirided  Into  two  classes,  the 
Ancient  Catholics  ami  th  1  Catholics,  who 

should  regard  each  other  as  brethn  ::.    Cardinj 

:  ••   .1  both  ad  an  i  pi  l]  ;. 

each. — To  t  positions    the    Lutheran    courts 

raised  i  -i  ins,    and  tho  whole    project  was 

soon  abandi  hroeckh'a  /.  h.  teit. 

der   /.'■.'  ■■•  m.  vol.  vli.  ]  \   note 

hero.—  Mm. 

i.   [art. 
;'.  7 15,  a  -  whole 

■ 
3  Concerning  Millet! 


the  English,  William  Forbes  especially 
showed  himself  ready  to  compromise  a 
great  part  of  the  controversies  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  Romanists.3  Among  the 
Dutch,  no  man  of  information  can  well  be 
ignorant  how  much  Hugo  Grotiu3  was  dis- 
posed to  unite  all  sects  of  Christians  toge- 
ther, and  especially  to  excuse  and  give 
favourable  views  of  the  papists.4  But  these 
and  the  others  (whom  we  omit  to  mention) 
obtained  only  this  reward  for  their  well- 
intended  labours,  that  they  offended  both 
parties  and  drew  upon  themselves  a  great 
weight  of  odium.  In  this  class  of  divines 
who  burned  with  a  preposterous  zeal  for 
union  with  the  Romanists,  many  reckon 
George  Calixtus,  a  very  learned  professor 
in  the  university  of  Helmstadt;  that  is, 
the  very  man  than  whom  no  one  perhaps 
in  this  century  more  learnedly  and  lucidly 
demonstrated  the  errors  and  defects  of  the 
papal  church,  and  no  one  more  uniformly 
affirmed  that  the  decrees  and  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent  destroyed  all 
hope  of  healing  the  division.  The  reason 
why  he  was  thought  to  lean  towards  this 
class  was,  that  he  used  softer  language  than 
was  customary  respecting  some  controver- 
sies, and  that  he  believed  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  were  not 
absolutely  subverted  by  the  Romanists,  but 


iii.  p.  1032  [and  note  in  p.  74G,  above.]  Concerning  Huis- 
seaux and  his  pacific  propositions,  see  Simon,  Lettres 
Choisies,  tome  iii.  p.  14,  and  Aymon,  Si/nodes  Xationaux 
de  I' Eglises  Reformces  en  France,  tome  ii.  p.  7Go. 
[Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata,  vol.  ii.  p. 
544,  &c. — Mur.]  On  Faber's  attempt,  see  Morholf, 
Poiylihtor.  torn.  i.  p.  295. 

3  His  Consideration?*  Modestce  et  Padficcc  Controcer- 
tiarum  deJJurtifieatione,  Purgatorio,  &c.  were  published 
Lond.  IGoS,  8vb,  and  in  Germany,  with  corrections  by 
Fabricius,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt.      He  is   highly  ex- 
tolled by  Grabe,  in  his  notes  to  Bull's  Hannonia  s/pos- 
tolica,  p.  19.     Nor  were  his  probity  and  very  exemplary 
life  unworthy  of  praise.      Vet  the   wiser  amon;,'  the 
English  cannot  but  admit  that  he  favoured  the  Romish 
party  too  much.      See  Burnet's    History  of  his   that 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  22.     He  was  of  course  much  com- 
mended by  the  papists.     See  Simon's  Lettre$  Choisies, 
tome  iii.  lettr.  xviii.  p.  119.     He  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  those  who  did  most  to  persuade  the  English  (whe- 
ther right  or  wrong),  that  king  Charles  I.  and  "William 
Laud  had  designs  of  again  restoring  the  Romish  r 
in  England.    [William  Forbes  was  by  Charles  I. 
the   direction  of   Laud,  appointed  the  first  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  2Gth  of  January,  1634,  and  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  April  following,  baring  occupied  the  Bee 
only   nine  weeks.     When   principal  of  the  Mari.-chal 
College,   Aberdeen,  he  had  delivered  the  substance  of 
the  work  above  mentioned  in  his  lectures,  an  1 
not  till  twenty-four  years  after  his  death   that 
pnblii  bed  from  notes  taken  at  the  time.     !t 
difficult  to  :-ay  how  far  it  may  lie  depended  on 
reying  -  fully  and   accuratelj       What 

would  MLosheun  ii 

in   the  Church  of   England,   "ho   have   gi 
yond  Forbes  in  their  I  >  bring  that  oharoh 

into  el  ■  t!"'  Hoi.: 

is  par;  i  Groiii 

.  torn.  ii.  p. 
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only  loaded  and  deformed  by  a  great  mul- 
titude of  intolerable  opinions. 

15.  This  band  cf  paciicators,  which  was 
badly  marshalled  and  weak  from  its  own 
discords,  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  a 
moderate  effort ;  but  stronger  forces  were 
necessary  to  withstand  those  among  the 
papists  who  devised  new  modes  of  warfare. 
These  have  usually  been  called  Methodists ; 
and  they  were  chiefly  of  that  ingenious 
nation  the  French,  whom  perpetual  con- 
flicts with  the  very  learned  Huguenots  (as 
the  Protestants  of  France  are  called)  had 
rendered  extremely  fond  of  disputation 
and  expert  in  it  for  that  age.  They  may 
very  suitably  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  imposed  hard  and  unreason- 
able laws  of  argumentation  upon  the  Pro- 
testants, and  resembled  those  generals  who 
concentrate  their  troops  in  fortresses  and 
surround  themselves  with  ramparts,  to  en- 
able them  more  easily  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  their  foes.  Of  this  class  was  Francis 
Veron,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  religion  ought  to 
prove  their  doctrines  by  explicit  declara- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
preposterously  forbade  their  resorting  to  any 
inferences,  necessary  consequences,  or  argu- 
mentation;1 Barthold  Nihusius,  an  apos- 
tate;2 the  brothers  named  AValenburg  and 


1  Musaeus,  De  Usa  Principiorum  Rationis  in  Contro- 
versiis  Theologicis,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  22  ;  Calixtus,  Di- 
gressio  de  Arte  Nova,  p.  125,  &c. ;  Simon,  LettresChoisies, 
tome  i.  p.  276.  [The  famous  controversial  preacher 
Veron,  who  under  the  protection  of  the  French  court 
travelled  about  challenging  the  Huguenots  to  public 
disputation  and  conference,  from  the  year  1622  onward, 
composed  a  book  with  the  Thrasonic  title  :  Methodus 
nova,facilis  et  solidct, Hceresin  ex  Fundamento  derfruendi, 
el  refutandi  Confessionem  Gallicam,  Augustanam, 
Saxonicam,  Libros  denique  omnes  Tlieologorum  P rotes- 
tantium,  &c. —  Schl. 

2  Bayle,  Bictionnaire,  tome  iii.  p.  2086,  &c.  [art. 
Nihusius.~i  This  vain  and  half-learned  man  was  for- 
merly confuted  by  Calixtus,  in  his  Dig.-essio  de  Arte 
Nova  contra  Nihusium,  a  book  very  well  wcrth  reading ; 
Helmst.  1634,  4to.  [Nihusius  was  a  Lutheran  divine, 
educated  under  Calixtus  at  Helmstadt.  But  he  turned 
Catholic  about  the  year  1614,  after  which  he  became  an 
abbot  and  a  bishop,  and  wrote  numerous  letters  and 
tract?  in  support  of  popery.  He  died  in  1657.  His 
principal  work  was  entitled,  Ars  nova  dicto  Sacrcc  Scrip- 
tures unico  lucrandi  e  Ponlificvs  plurimos  in  partes 
Lutheranonnn,  detecta  )ionni!iil  et  suggc$ta  Theologis 
Helmstetentibus,  Georgio  Culixto  pnesertim  et  Conrndo 
Horneio.  Nihusius  assumed  that  the  church  of  Rome 
was  an  ancient  church,  and  in  possession  of  a  system 
of  doctrines  which  she  had  held  unmolested  for  ages ; 
of  course  she  was  not  to  be  ousted  of  her  possession  by 
any  new  claimant,  unless  that  claimant  could  make 
good  his  title.  In  this  way,  he  threw  all  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  Protestants,  or  upon  the  innovators  on  the 
established  religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  forbade 
their  reasoning  from  Scripture  by  way  of  inference, 
and  required  them  to  bring  direct  and  positive  proofs. 
Reasonings  he  said  were  human  ;  positive  declarations 
of  the  Bible  were  divine.  Moreover  in  reasoning  from 
the  Bible,  men  differed  so  widely  that  there  was  no 
knowing  what  to  believe,  unless  we  admitted  and  con- 
fided in  an  infallible  interpreter,  namely  the  pope. 
When  it  was  objected  that  the  popes  had  for  centuries 
been  such  dissolute  and  base  characters,  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  they  were  the  mouth  of  God  to  men, 


others,  who  deeming  it  easier  to  defend  their 
cause  against  attacks  than  to  demonstrate 
its  justice,  threw  the  whole  burden  of  proof 
on  their  adversaries,  assuming  the  ground 
of  mere  respondents  and  defendants  ;  Ar- 
mand  Richelieu,  who  recommended  neglect- 
ing the  various  objections  and  complaints 
of  their  adversaries,  reducing  the  whole 
controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the 
church,  and  placing  the  divine  majesty 
and  authority  of  that  beyond  all  cavils  by 
means  of  conclusive  arguments  ;  and  some 
others.3  The  other  class  preferred  the 
plan  of  those  generals  who,  to  avoid  a 
protracted  war,  resolve  to  stake  all  upon 
the  issue  of  a  general  battle,  instead  of 
wasting  time  in  sieges  and  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes ;  that  is,  they  thought  best  not  to 
weigh  one  point  after  another  and  answer  in 
detail  all  the  arguments  of  opponents,  but 
to  overwhelm  the  Protestants  at  once  by 
certain  great  principles  or  general  argu- 
ments involving  the  whole  subject,  or  by 
what  are  technically  called  prcejudicia.  The 
glory,  if  not  of  inventing  yet  of  perfecting 
this  method,  and  of  displaying  it  with  great 
eloquence,  is  enjoyed  by  Peter  Nicole,  a 
Jansenist,  who  was  neither  a  bad  man  nor 
an  obtuse  reasoner.4  After  him,  many 
others  supposed  there  was  so  much  power 
in  this  method,  that  they  believed  a  single 
argument  of  this  kind,  if  wisely  and  pro- 
periy  managed,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  whole  cause  of  the  Protestants.  Hence, 
some  opposed  the  Protestants  with  the 
single  principle  of  prescription ;  others  sup- 
posed our  case  would  be  desperate,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  principal 
Reformers  were  vicious  men  and  destitute 
of  virtue ;  many  believed  they  should 
divest  their  antagonists  of  all  means  of 
defence,  on  the  ground  that  religious  scpa- 

he  replied  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  David  for  instance,  &c.  See 
Bayle,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 

3  For  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  these  matters, 
see  Spanheim,  Strict  uns  adExpositi<mem  Fidei  Bossueti, 
in  his  Opp.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  1037.  Heidegger.  H  - 
torts  Papains,  period  vii.  sec.  cexviii.  p.  316;  Walch, 
Einleitung  in  die  Religionsstreit.  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  &e,  : 
Weismann,  Historic  Ecclet,  SdScuL  xvii.  p.  726,  and 
various  others.  [Peter  and  Adrian  von  Walenburg 
were  two  brothers,  born  at  Rotterdam,  who  abandoned 
their  country  and  their  religion,  and  lived  at  Cologne. 
The  first  was  a  titular  bishop  in  Mysia,  and  suffragan 
to  Cologne  ;  the  other  was  the  titular  bishop  of  Adrian- 
ople,  and  suffragan  to  Mentz.  Their  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of  controversial  pieces  against  tlie  Protestants, 
were    printed  together  under    the    title   of    F 

Walenburgicorum  Opera,  1670,  2  vols.  fol. —  Sctil. 

4  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  that 
book  confuted  by  vast  numbers,  entitled  Pr&ugez  I.'  t- 
times  contre  les  Caivtnistet,  Paris.  1671,  8vo,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  several  times.  This  method  certainly 
was  not  the  invention  of  Nicole,  for  it  seems  to  differ 
little  if  at  all  from  the  method  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 
We  may  observe  farther,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  the  second  class  of  Methodists  than  to  the 
first,  where  Mosheim  has  placed  him. — Mad. 
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ration  or  schism  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils, 
if  they  made  it  appear  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Reformed  churches  were  the  authors  of 
so  great  a  calamity.1  Pre-eminent  among 
these  for  the  felicity  of  his  genius  and  the 
copiousness  of  his  eloquence,  but  not  for 
his  discernment,  was  James  B^nigne  Bos- 
suet,  who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
from  the  disagreements  among  the  Protes- 
tant teachers,  and  from  the  frequent  changes 
their  church  and  doctrines  had  undergone, 
that  the  church  established  by  Luther  was 
not  a  true  church ;  and  from  the  perpetual 
uniformity  of  the  Romish  church,  that  it 
was  the  true  church  and  of  divine  origin.2 
This  appears  very  surprising  as  coming  from 
a  learned  man,  who  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  pontiffs  are  very  subservient  to 
times  and  places  and  to  the  opinions  of 
men  ;  and  still  more  as  coming  from  a 
Frenchman,  whose  fellow-citizens  contend 
with  so  much  zeal,  that  modern  Rome  dif- 
fers as  much  from  ancient  and  primitive 
Rome  as  lead  does  from  gold. 

16*.  These  efforts  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Romish  church,  so  many  and  various, 
occasioned  indeed  the  Protestant  doctors 
not  a  little  labour,  but  produced  very 
slender  effects.  Some  of  the  princes  and 
a  few  learned  men  were  induced  to  em- 
brace again  the  Romish  religion  which 
their  fathers  had  renounced,  but  no  one 
nation  or  province  could  be  persuaded  to 
follow  their  example.  Of  the  highest  order 
of  persons,  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  a 
lady  of  great  spirit  and  genius  but  preci- 
pitate, and  one  who  preferred  her  ease, 
pleasure,  and  liberty,  to  all  other  consi- 
derations;3 Wolfirang  William,  count  Pala- 


1  Spanheim,  Di,  .  d  I'rcescriplione  in  Rebus  Fidti 
adoertua  Nuuos  Mcthodistas,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  iii.  par. 
ii.  p.  1079. 

1  His  Ilistoire  des  Variations  des  E'jlises  Protetlantes, 

Paris,  1088,  Svo,  is  very  generally  known.     To  this  day 

the   papists   confide  in   it,  and  place  it   among  their 

strongest  bulwarks.     And  they  may  continue  to  exult 

in  this  their  great  champion  and  defender  if  they  choose ; 

but  if  they  are  not  beside  themselves  and  wish  to  pre- 

Berve  the  head  of  their  church  safe,  they  must  be  ex- 

igly  desirous  that  Bossuet'a  great  principle,  that 

whatever  church  frequently  modifies  and  changes  its 

doctrines  has  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  never  he  believed 

true  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  course  of 

at  Borne.     [Against  Boseue6,B  rote  his 

dot    Egliut    R^formeet,    Rotterdam, 

And  as  Bosam  to  thii  In  his 

'  Hirtvired  ■  Variation*,  Basnaf 

.a  work.  Hi  I,,*,,  di  l'Bfftu»d*i 

i.  Botterd.  1699, 2  rota  UA.  —  Sr/tl.  [The student 

should  consult  a  late  work,  elaborately  compiled 

counter; '.lit  to  that  Of  Bosouot,  by  the    B 

one  of  the  ministers  of  the   Presbyterian   chu 
_li.  entitled  TJu  Variation*  of  Popery,  Dub 
_•  i  edit  enlarged,  I. end.  1837,  Bro.— R.. 
<  Of  this  queen  and  the  causes  of  hi  r  d<  I 

ih.  Church, fibers  i-  a  very  full  account  in    \ri-U- -n- 

holx,  Memoii's  df  li  /;-  mi   Christine,  whl  • 

ting    and    Dassul    book.       [This    vain     an  I 
woman,  who  probably  had  no  fixed  religious  principle  -. 
weary  of  the  cares  of  government,  resigned  her 


tine  of  the  Rhine,4  Christian  William, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg,5  Ernest,  prince 
of  Hesse,0  John  Frederick,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick,7 and  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,8  subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Of  the  men  of  genius  and  erudition, 
the  illustrious  John  Christian,  baron  of 
Boisneburg,  privy  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Mentz  and  a  noted  Maecenas  in  that  age,0 
Christ.  Ronzovius,  a  knight  of  Holstein,10 
Caspar  Scioppius,11  Peter  Bertius,12  Chris- 


crown  in  1654,  and  retired  to  Italy  to  enjoy  the  refined 
society  of  that  country.  As  a  preparatory  step  to  a 
comfortable  residence  at  Rome,  while  on  her  way 
thither  she  changed  her  religion. — Mw.  [See  an 
admirable  sketch  of  this  remarkable  woman,  of  her 
apostacy,  and  of  her  residence  at  Rome,  in  Ranke's 
Popes  of  Rome-,  vol.  iii.  p.  82,  &c. — R. 

4  This  prince  at  his  solemn  renunciation  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  year  1614  assigned  as  his  reasons  the 
common  arguments  used  by  Catholics  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  religion  and  the  falsehood  of  the  Protes- 
tant. But  it  was  believed  at  the  time  and  even  by 
Catholic  historians,  that  a  principal  motive  with  him 
was  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  order  to  make  sure  his  heirship  to  the 
duchy  of  Julian-Cleves.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirckenyesch. 
s.  der  Refo.m.  vol.  iv.  p.  370,  and  Schlegel's  note 
here. — Mur. 

6  At  the  capture  of  Magdeburg  by  the  imperial  troops 
in  1G30,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Vienna, 
where  his  conversion  took  place.  The  grounds  of  it,which 
he  published,  were  chiefly  that  the  Protestants  had  no 
legitimate  priesthood.    See  Schlegel's  note  here. —  Mur. 

"  This  very  learned  and  good  prince  was  converted  in 
1651,  by  the  celebrated  Capuchin  monk  Valerius  Mag- 
nus. See  Gruber's  Commercium  Epistol.  Leilmitiunum, 
torn.  i.  p.  27,  35  ;  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tome 
i.  p.  216.  But  it  is  manifest  from  the  writings  of  Ernest 
himself,  that  he,  as  well  as  Anthony  Ulric  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  many  others,  did  not  go  over  to  such  a 
Romish  church  as  actually  exists,  but  to  a  very  different 
one,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  and  of  which 
his  imagination  formed  an  idea. 

7  He  put  entire  confidence  in  his  favourite  preacher, 
Henry  Julius  Blum  ;  and  when  solicited  to  apostatize, 
refused  unless  the  Catholics  could  first  convert  Blum. 
The  Jesuits  then  applied  themselves  to  Blum,  and 
offered  him  an  income  of  2,000  dollars  annually  if  he 
would  turn  Catholic.  Blum  consented.  A  dispute  was 
held  between  them  in  presence  of  the  duke.  For  a 
considerable  time  Blum  answered  all  the  arguments  of 
the  Jesuits  triumphantly ;  but  at  length  they  adduced 
a  new  argument  which  Blum  could  not  withstand,  and 
which  he  told  the  duke  was  unanswerable.  Of  course 
he  now  openly  yielded  to  popery,  and  the  duke  followed 
his  example.  This  was  in  165-1.  Blum  obtained  his 
pension,  and  at  length  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
supreme  court  of  appeals  at  Prague.  See  Schlegel's 
note  here. — Mur. 

8  He  was  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  throne  of  Poland  made  profession  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  year  1697.  See  Schroeckh's 
fSirchengeieh.  s.  d.  Reform,  vol.  vii.  p,  71,  and  Henke'a 
Kirchengeach.  vol.  iv.  p.  559. — Mar. 

!l  He  apostatized  to  the  Romish  church  in  166 
lowing  the  example  of  Ernest,  prince  of  Hesse,  and  was 
indeed  a  man  of  great  distinction,  but  rather  a  man  of 
letters  than   a   sound  reasoner   or  philosopher.      See 
Gruber's  Commercium  Epistol.  Leibnttianum, containing 

I  Conring'a  Epistles,  torn.  i.  p.  35,  37,  39,  Is. 
60,  70,  76,  98,  &c. 

•  Mouer,  Clmeria  Litermta,  torn,  i  p.  580.  [He 
defended  l.utie  miasm  ;it  Belmscadt  in  1649  But  the 
next  year  at  Rome,  the  splendour  of  the  jubilee  and  the 
argnments  of  Lucas  Holsteniui  I  b 

l.'enUe,  Kirchengeach.  vol.  iv.  p.  300,  fa)     Mm. 

11  He  was  a  German,  learned,  ardent,  rcMii**  He 
beeuoBs  a  papist  about  ud.  1600,  Ml  out  with  the 
JssedtS)  and  fought  inn  >b  sgaioet  the  Protestants.  See 
Bayle,  Dictio  n  ire,  toino  iv.  art  s.      l//.r. 

M   Bertius  was  rector  of  the  theological   college  of 
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topher  Resold,1  Helfr.  Ulric  Hunnius,2 
Nicholas  Stenonius,  a  celebrated  Danish 
physician,3  John  Philip  Pfeiffer,  a  professor 
at  Konigsberg,4  Lucas  Holstenius,5  with  his 
kinsman,  Peter  Lambecius,e  Henry  Julius 
Blum,  professor  at  Helmstadt,  a  learned 
but  vain  man,7  Daniel  Nessel,8  Andrew 
Fromm,9  Bartholt  Nihusius,  Christ.  Hell- 
wig,  Matthew  PraHorius,10  and  some  others 


Lcyden.  Being  an  Arminian,  he  was  censured  by  the 
synod  of  Dort  and  afterwards  excommunicated.  He 
retired  to  France,  became  a  Catholic,  was  a  professor 
at  Paris,  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  died  in  1629. 
See  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  article  Bertius. — Mur. 

1  Besold  was  a  learned  and  excellent  man,  professor 
of  law  at  Tubingen,  and  after  his  conversion  to  the 
E omish  church  in  1G35,  professor  at  Ingolstadt.  He 
published  his  motives,  and  appears  to  have  been  sincere, 
though  the  timidity  of  his  character  and  the  troubled 
state  of  the  times  seem  to  have  had  an  influence.  His 
revolt  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Protestants.  See 
Henke's  KtrcJier.gesr.h.  vol.  hi.  p.  517,  and  Schlegel's 
note  here. — Mur. 

2  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  iEgidius  Hunnius, 
brother  to  Nicholas.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Giessen 
and  Marpurg,  turned  Catholic  in  1631,  was  made  coun- 
sellor and  vice-chancellor  at  Treves,  and  died  in  163G. 
See  Henke  and  Schlegel,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 

3  This  celebrated  anatomist  travelled  for  improve- 
ment as  far  as  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  But  preferring  Italy, 
he  soon  removed  to  that  country.  There,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  in  the  year  1G75  he  became  a  real  Ca- 
tholic, changed  his  profession,  was  created  a  titular 
bishop,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  into  Germany,  where 
he  died  in  1GSG.  He  was  first  a  great  anatomist,  and 
then  a  very  sincere  Catholic  and  a  man  of  blameless 
life.  He  wrote  many  tracts  in  defence  of  popery.  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  Liter  at  a,  torn.  ii.  p.  867,  &c. — Mur. 

4  For  a  notice  of  Pfeiffer,  see  Henke's  Kirchcngesch. 
vol.  iv.  p.  305.  He  apostatized  in  1694,  published  his 
apology  for  it,  and  died  the  next  year. — Mur. 

8  This  distinguished  literary  man  was  born  at  Ham- 
burg  in  159G,  first  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  Latin  and  Greek  literature  and 
to  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  early  travelled  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Returning,  he  pursued  study  in  Holland. 
Being  denied  a  scholarship  at  Leyden  he  left  that 
place  in  disgust,  and  after  travelling  a  year  or  two 
settled  in  Paris,  a.d.  1G24.  Here  he  was  promoted, 
became  a  Catholic  and  an  author.  He  next  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  in  high  esteem,  was  made  librarian 
to  the  pope,  and  came  near  to  being  a  cardinal.  He  died 
1661,  aged  65.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age  and  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  not  bigoted.  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  Literaia,  torn.  i.  p.  257,  and  torn.  iii.  p. 
321-342 Mur. 

6  Lambecius  was  a  countryman  and  nephew  of 
Holstenius,  and  a  rector  at  Hamburg.  But  he  had  a 
bad  wife,  and  besides  fell  also  into  ill  fame  as  a  teacher 
of  false  doctrine.  He  therefore  abandoned  his  country, 
ofiiee,  wife,  and  religion,  and  became  a  librarian  at 
Vienna. —  Schl.  [This  very  learned  man  and  volumi- 
nous writer  and  editor  died  in  16S0,  aged  52.  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  323,  and  torn.  iii. 
p.  391-414.—  Mar. 

'•  He  apostatized  in  1654.  [Sec  above,  note  7,  p.  749. 
See  Burckard's  Historia  Bibliuth.  Augusta-,  par.  iii.  p. 
223,  233;  Gruber's  Commercium  Kpistol.  Leibnitianum, 
torn.  i.  p.  41,  95,  135,  137,  379,  383,  410,  &c.  In  these 
Epistles  he  is  usually  called  Florus. — Mur. 

8  lie  was  the  son  of  Martin  Ncssel,  a  rector  of  Bre- 
men, and  studied  law.  He  and  his  father  both  turned 
Catholics  in  1667.  Daniel  succeeded  Lambecius  as 
librarian  at  Vienna,  and  died  a.d.  1700.  See  Henke's 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  302. — Mur. 

'■'  He  was  a  provost  at  Berlin,  and  from  the  year  1GG2 
laboured  much  to  unite  the  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
His  apostacy  took  place  at  Prague,  in  1GG7.  See  llenke, 
ubi  supra,  iv.  p.  303,  and  Schlegel's  note  here.—  Mur. 

10  Concerning  Nihusius,  see  above,  note  2,  p.  748. 
rnctorius  was  noticed  also,  note  3,  i>.  746.  Sellwig  was 
a  physician,  and  son-in-law  to  J.  P.  Pfeiffer,  mentioned 


of  inferior  note  and  standing,  revolted  to 
the  Romish  party.  But  if  you  except  from 
among  them  all  those  who,  we  are  abun- 
dantly assured,  were  led  to  this  change  by 
their  domestic  misfortunes,  by  their  desire 
to  advance  their  rank  and  reputation,  by 
their  inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  worldly 
advantages,  by  their  fickleness  of  mind,  by 
their  imbecility  of  intellect,  or  by  other 
causes  of  no  better  character,  you  will 
reduce  the  whole  number  to  a  few  persons 
whom  no  one  will  greatly  envy  the  Roman 
Catholics.11 

17-  Those  Christians  of  the  East  who 
were  not  of  the  Romish  communion,  opposed 
the  papal  envoys  no  less  firmly  than  the 
Europeans.  Nor  do  the  more  ingenuous 
Catholics  themselves  deny,  that  those  who 
give  us  splendid  accounts  of  the  great  ex- 
tension of  the  papal  authority  among  the 
Nestorians  and  Mcnophysites,  and  of  the 
favourable  disposition  of  several  of  the  pre- 
lates of  these  sects  towards  the  Romish 
church,  deceive  us  with  fictitious  state- 
ments.12 On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  suffered  two  severe  losses  in  the 
East  during  this  century :  the  one  was  in 
Japan,  the  other  in  Abyssinia.  Vrhat  oc- 
curred in  Japan  has  already  been  stated, 
among  the  evils  which  the  Christian  cause 
in  general  experienced.  It  therefore  re- 
mains only  to  give  some  account  of  the 
occurrence  in  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  mission 
to  the  Abyssinians  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  the  preceding  century  was  re- 
newed by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  with  very 
favourable  auspices.  For  the  emperor 
Susneius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Seltam 
Segued  at  his  coronation,  after  his  victories 
over  his  enemies,  influenced  partly  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  Jesuits  and  partly  by  the 
hope  of  confirming  his  authority  by  the  aid 
of  Portuguese  troops,  committed  the  di- 
rection of  all  religious  affairs  in  the  year 
1625  to  Alphonso  Mendez,  a  missionary 
from  Portugal ;  or,  in  other  words,  created 

in  note  4.  He  apostatized  with  his  father-in-law,  a.d. 
1694.— iii  ur. 

11  Of  these  men  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  an 
account  is  given  by  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzerkittotie, 
part  ii.  book  xvii.  chap.  iii.  p.  912,  &c. ;  Weismann's 
Historia  Eccles.  «rc:</.  xvii.  p.  733  ;  Walch's  Einleitung 
m  die  Religions- Streitigkeiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  72S,  \c. 
[Henke's  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  iii.  and  iv.]  With 
these  may  be  joined  the  best  writers  on  civil  and  lite- 
rary history. 

u  See  the  express  declarations  of  Chardin,  in  various 
parts  of  the  latest  edition  of  his  travels.  Add,  respect- 
ing the  Armenians,  Cerri,  Etat  Present  de  I'E'li.e 
Routine,  p.  170;  also  concerning  the  Copts,  p.  216, 
222,  &c.  That  some  small  but  poor  congregations  were 
collected  among  these  sects  no  one  denies.  Thus,  near 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  Capuchins  collected  a 
very  small  company  of  popish  converts  among  the 
Asiatic  Monophysites,  whose  prelate  resides  at  Aleppo. 
See  Le  Quien,  Orient  Christian'  ..  torn.  ii.  p.  1408. 
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him  patriarch  of  the  nation.  The  next 
year,  he  not  only  himself  publicly  swore 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  but  also  required  all  his  people  to 
forsake  the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  to 
embrace  that  of  Rome.  But^  that  new 
prelate  with  his  associates  by  his  ill-timed 
zeal  himself  subverted  the  foundations  of 
the  papal  authority,  which  appeared  to  be 
so  well  established.  For  in  the  first  place, 
he  resolved  to  subdue  the  people  (the 
greatest  part  of  whom  together  with  their 
ministers  held  their  ancient  religion  more 
dear  than  life  itself)  by  means  of  terror, 
wars,  and  very  severe  punishments,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition.  In 
the  next  place,  the  prelate  ordered  those 
who  yielded  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  emperor  to  be  baptized  and  consecrated 
anew,  after  the  Roman  form,  as  if  they  had 
previously  been  entirely  without  the  true 
Christian  ordinances,  which  was  an  injury 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  that  the 
clergy  regarded  with  more  horror  than  they 
did  the  tortures  and  violence  inflicted  on 
recusants.  And  lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  rend  the  commonwealth  into  factions, 
and  to  encroach  even  upon  the  authority 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor.  Hence 
arose  first,  civil  commotions  and  formidable 
insurrections ;  then,  the  indignation  of  the 
emperor  himself  and  a  general  abhorrence 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  finally,  a  public  edict 
of  the  emperor  in  1631,  which  gave  the 
citizens  full  liberty  to  embrace  which  of  the 
two  religions  they  preferred.  The  son  cf 
Seltam,  Basilides,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1632, 
thought  proper  to  clear  the  country  of  these 
troublesome  strangers ;  and  therefore  in  the 
year  1634  he  drove  Mendez  and  the  whole 
body  of  Jesuits  and  Portuguese  from  Abys- 
sinia, with  no  kind  of  indulgence  or  tender- 
ness.1 From  this  time  onward,  such  an 
abhorrence  of  the  Roman   name   became 


1  See  Ludolfs  Historic!  JEthiopica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii. ; 
Geddes,  Church  HUtory  <>f  Ethiopia,  p.  ^'-i'.i,  tec.  ;  La 
Croze's  Uutciredu  Chrittianisme  tPEthiopie,  p.  1'J,  &c.  ; 
Lobo's  Voyage  <V Abyttittie,  p.  110,  130,  111,  and  Lc 
Grand's  Additions  to  it,  p.  173,  and  his  fourth  I 
tation  subjoined  to  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  The  judgment  of 
tins  learned  man  respecting  the  Jesuit  Mendez,  in  this 
Dissertation  (iv.  p.  86)  is  worth  transcribing  :  "  II  cut 
6t6  a  souhaiter  que  le  1'atriarche  ne  se  fut  pas  charg6 
de  tant  d'affaires"  (thus  cautiously  does  he  speak  of 
Miii'l  •/>  hist  of  pawn  and  intrusion  into  the  atfairs  of 
the  civil  government),  "  et  qu'il  n'cQt  pas  fait  tant  valoir 
son  autont ••  BO  se  OOnduiaant  en  Aby-«.inio  coinine  duns 
un  pays  d' Inquisition.  II  revolta  tout  lc  monde,  et 
rendit  les  Catholiqucs.  et  en  particulier  les  Jesuits,  si 
odieux,  que  la  haine  qu'on  a  COncoe  contre  eux  dure 
encore  aujourdhui."  [The  third  Book  of  La  Croze's 
History,  which  relates  to  the  progress  and  ruin  of  this 
in,  is  translate  1  by  Mr.  Lockinan  Into  English, 
and  inserted  in  Tkt  TntVttt  <</  tkt  ./<  >'//r,,  vol.  i.  p. 
.'jos,  ,\c.  as  ai-o  i-  Ponoet'i  Poyago,  mentioned  in  the 
following  note.— -Mad. 


firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  that  they  most  cautiously  guarded 
their  frontiers  lest  some  Jesuit  or  other  priest 
of  the  Romish  communion  should  creep  into 
the  country,  and  again  embroil  their  com- 
monwealth. The  Roman  pontiffs  at  first 
sought  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
Jesuits  by  sending  out  two  French  Capu- 
chin monks,  and  these  being  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Abyssinians,  as  soon  as  they  were 
discovered,  recourse  was  had  to  more  secret 
methods;  and  at  last  the  authority  of 
Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France  was  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  open  a  door  for  the  access  of 
their  missionaries  to  Ethiopia.2  But  to  the 
present  time  they  have  not  been  able,  so 
far  as  we  know,  to  calm  the  wakeful  indig- 
nation of  that  highly-incensed  nation.3 

18.  We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  ex- 
ternal prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the  pontiffs  to 


2  These  projects  are  mentioned  by  Cerri,  Etat  Pre- 
sent de  VEglise  Romaine,  p.  217,  &c.  ;  Le  Grand,  Sup- 
plement to  Lobo's  Itinerar.  JEthiopicum,  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
&c. ;  torn.  ii.  p.  108,  &c.  [Father  Lobo,  who  resided 
nine  years  in  Ethiopia,  has  given  an  elegant  and  lively 
though  simple  and  succinct  description  of  that  vast 
empire,  in  his  Itinerarium  JEthiopicum.  This  Itinerary 
was  translated  into  French  by  M.  le  Grand,  and  en- 
riched by  him  with  several  curious  anecdotes  and  dis- 
sertations. Hence  Mosheim  sometimes  quotes  the 
Itinerarium  under  the  title  of  Voyage  d'Abyssinie, 
referring  to  Le  Grand's  French  translation  of  it. — 
Mad.]  I  wish  the  reader  to  compare  the  statements 
made  from  these  documents  which  are  above  all  suspi- 
cion, by  this  papist  (Le  Grand)  who  was  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Jesuits,  with  the  Voyage  of  that  French  physi- 
cian, Poncet,  who  travelled  into  Ethiopia  in  the  year 
1698,  in  company  with  the  Jesuit  Brevedent  who  died 
on  the  way ;  which  Voyage  was  published  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Lettres  Curieuses  et  E  '  - 
fiantes  des  Missions  Etran^eres,  Paris,  1713,  8vo  [in  the 
ed.  Lyons,  1819,  tome  ii.  p.  238,  Scc.—Mur.]  The  dis- 
cerning reader  may  thus  learn  how  much  reliance  is 
to  be  put  on  the  statements  which  the  Jesuits  give  us 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
Christians  towards  the  see  of  Rome.  After  ingenu- 
ously and  candidly  making  this  comparison,  he  will 
perhaps  declare  that  Grecian  and  even  Punic  faith  is 
more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

*  The  biographers  of  Clement   XI.   and  especially 
Lafitau  and  Reboulet,  amuse  us  with  fables  (invented 
perhaps  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends),  when  they 
tell   us   of  the  Abyssinian  emperor's   embracing   the 
Romish  religion  in  the  year  1712  ;  or  of  his  petitioning 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  1703  to  send  him  teachers  to 
instruct  him  and  his  people.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
fully  ascertained  that  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Abyssi- 
nians most  rigorously  denied  not  only  to  all  Europeans, 
hut  also  to  the  Turks,  all  access  to  their  country  ;  nay. 
they   would  not  allow    Egyptian  Monophysites   who 
entered  Ethiopia  to  return  again.     This  is  confirmed 
by  the  best  possible  testimony  in  such  a  case,  that  of 
Benedict  Maillet,  who  long  filled  the  office  of  I 
consul  in  Egypt,  and  was  appointed  by  Louis   XIV. 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  in  his  Dt  *crit  - 
tion  del'  Eu'/pli;  perk  i.  p.   32."),   Paris,  1735,    Ito.     To 
him  we  add  Le  Grand,  who  la  his  Additions  to 
Rinerarium,  part  i.  p.   222  (published  In  1728).  after 
faithfully  detailing  all  the  projects  of  the  l'ien 
the  popes  in  our  age  for  Introducing    Romish   priests 
into  Abyssinia,  subjoins,  that  all   SUCfa   project!   must 
inly  appear  vain  and  chimerical  to  t   rsons  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  i  i  thing    In  Ethlopl 
oee  entreprisi  i  paroitroni  chimeri  pes  ft  ceux  qi 
Doiaaent  I'Abyailnle  el   les    ^bysains."     Perhaps   the 
mission  u  hich  is  no  ■  fitting  oul 
sim. ins,  w  ill  add  n«  u  oonfirtnal  don. 
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extend  the  limits  of  their  empire ;  we  now 
proceed  to  examine  its  internal  state.  The 
ancient  form  of  government  was  in  no  re- 
spects changed;  yet  the  officers  of  the 
church  were  in  most  countries  gradually 
abridged  of  no  small  part  of  their  ancient 
power  by  the  civil  authorities.  For  that 
happy  age  was  everywhere  gone  by  when 
the  clergy  might  excite  public  commotions, 
engage  in  civil  affairs  at  their  pleasure, 
terrify  with  their  sacred  denunciations,  and 
impose  contributions  and  other  burdens 
upon  the  citizens.  The  supreme  pontiff 
himself,  though  saluted  with  the  same  ap- 
pellations and  titles  as  formerly,  often  ex- 
perienced with  vast  regret  that  names  had 
lost  much  of  their  ancient  power  and  import, 
and  were  still  losing  more  and  more.  The 
principle  formerly  held  only  by  the  French, 
that  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
wholly  and  exclusively  confined  to  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  no  means 
extended  to  secular  things,  to  the  property, 
the  persons,  and  the  business  of  the  citizens, 
had  now  become  almost  the  universal  opi- 
nion of  all  kings  and  princes.  The  schools 
indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  Romish  world, 
with  the  public  writers,  extolled  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  pontiff  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability;  and  the  Jesuits  who  wished  to  be 
thought  among  the  first  defenders  of  the 
Romish  see  and  power,  did  the  same ;  and 
even  the  courts  of  princes  sometimes  used 
magnificent  language  respecting  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  head  and  father  of  the 
church.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  in 
this  as  in  other  cases  men's  actions  did  not 
accord  with  their  language;  and  the  so- 
vereign princes,  when  any  question  or  con- 
troversy arose  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
measured  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
pontiff,  not  as  formerly  by  the  decisions  of 
the  schools,  but  by  their  own  convenience 
and  interests. 

19.  This  the  sovereign  pontiffs  experi- 
enced to  their  great  detriment,  as  often  as 
they  ventured  in  this  age  to  resume  their 
former  pretensions  and  to  encroach  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  states.  In  the 
year  160G,  Paul  V.  a  haughty  pontiff,  laid 
the  Venetians  under  an  interdict,  because 
they  presumed  to  punish  certain  priests 
who  had  committed  crimes,  and  forbade  the 
erection  of  any  more  sacred  edifices  in  their 
territories  without  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  prohibited  all  farther  transfers  of  estates 
to  the  clergy  without  permission  from  the 
government.  But  the  senate  of  Venice 
most  firmly  and  vigorously  resisted  this 
wrong.  For  in  the  first  place  they  would 
not  allow  the  priests  to  intermit  the  sacred 
services  as  the  pontiff  commanded ;  and  the 


Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who  chose  to  obey 
the  pontiff  rather  than  the  senate,  were 
banished  the  country.  In  the  next  place, 
they  ordered  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  theologian  of 
the  republic  who  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
the  Servites  and  a  man  of  very  great  genius, 
and  other  persons  deeply  learned  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law,  to  demonstrate  the 
justice  of  their  cause  in  several  treatises, 
and  to  inquire  with  great  freedom  into  the 
true  limits  of  the  papal  power ;  and  their 
attacks  were  so  powerful,  that  Cassar  Ba- 
ronius  and  the  other  writers,  to  whom  the 
Roman  pontiff  trusted  the  defence  of  his 
cau>e,  could  with  difficulty  stand  up  against 
them.  When  at  length  Paul  V.  prepared 
for  war  against  the  Venetians,  Henry  IV. 
king  of  France,  interposed  and  brought 
about  a  peace,  but  on  terms  which  were 
not  very  honourable  to  the  pontiff.1  For 
the  Venetians  could  not  be  induced  to 
rescind  entirely  those  decrees  which  had 
given  offence  to  the  Romish  bishop,  nor  to 
allow  the  banished  Jesuits  to  return  to  their 
country.2  The  senate  of  Venice  at  that 
time    contemplated   a   secession   from   the 


i  Besides  Thuanus  (de  Thou),  and  other  historians. 
see  Daniel's  Hutoire  de  France,  tome  x.  p.  358,  &c.  of 
the  recent  edit. ;  Heidegger's  Hi toria  Papatus,  period 
vii.  sec.  cexx.  p.  322,  fee.  ;  Jager's  Wstoria  tecles. 
Satcul.  xvii.  decenn.  i.  p.  108.  But  especially  the  writ- 
ings of  the  celebrated  Taolo  Sarpi  and  of  the 
Venetian  theologians  deserve  a  careful  perusal.  For 
being  written  with  no  less  solidity  than  erudition  and 
elegance,  these  works  contributed  most  to  open  the 
eyes  of  kings  and  magistrates,  and  to  lead  them  no 
longer  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
pontiffs,  as  had  formerly  been  done.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  writings  is  the  Istoria  dtlle  cose  pattate 
enire  Paul  V.  et  la  Repuul.  di  Fenftia,  composed  by 
Sarpi,  who  is  usually  called  Fra  Faolo,  i.e.  Brother 
[or  rather  Friar]  Paul,  printed  Mirandol.  1G24,  4to ; 
and  the  Hidoria  Interdicti  Feneti,  by  the  same  author, 
which  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  lfi26,  4to,  by  William 
Bedell,  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy 
at  Venice  and  afterwards  a  bishop  in  Ireland.  Paul 
V.  therefore,  whose  rashness  and  imprudence  led  the 
Venetians  to  publish  these  bocks,  was  himself  the  cause 
of  those  very  great  perplexities  which  the  Romish  sec 
afterwards  often  experienced. 

2  The  Venetians  indeed,  a  long  time  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1657  when  Alexander  VII.  governed  the 
Romish  church,  being  wearied  with  the  importunities 
of  several  princes  and  especially  of  Louis  XI V.  king 
of  France,  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  teturn  to  their  terri- 
tories. Yet  down  even  to  our  age,  nowhere  is  this 
very  powerful  society  under  more  restraint  than  among 
the  Venetians  ;  to  its  own  loss,  it  finds  the  old  grudge 
remaining  deeply  fixedin  the  public  mind.  See  the 
Voyage  Historique  en  Ita/ie,  AlleinagJie.  Suisse;  Am- 
sterd.  1736,  8vo,  tome  i.  p.  291.  To  this  day,  the  ponti- 
fical rescripts  and  bulls  have  just  so  much  power 
among  the  Venetians  as  the  interests  of  the  repul  lie 
and  the  judgment  of  the  senate  will  allow  them  to  have. 
I  adduce  as  a  most  credible  witness  cardinal  N'oiis, 
who  (in  the  EpistUs  of  Famous  Venetian*  to  Mag'ia- 
bechi,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  thus  wrote  in  the  year  1676  :  "  Poche 
Bulle  passevano  quelle  acque  verso  le  parte  del  Adriatico, 
per  le  mas:-ime  lasciate  nel  testamento  di  Fra  Paolo." 
That  is :  "  Few  bulls  of  the  pontiffs  pass  the  waters  of 
the  Po  and  reach  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ;  they  are 
prohibited  by  the  maxims  winch  Brother  Paul  Lad 
down  in  his  last  testament."  [See  a  full  account  of 
this  collision  between  Rome  and  Venice  in  Ranke's 
Popes  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  339-301. — A'. 
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Romish  church,  and  the  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
to  such  a  step.  But  many  causes  of  great 
weight  prevented  the  measure ;  nor  did  the 
sagacious  and  circumspect  Sarpi  himself, 
though  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Romish 
court,  appear  to  approve  of  it.1 

20.  If  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  as 
much  wisdom  and  courage  as  the  Venetians, 
equally  unsuccessful  would  have  been  the 
contest  which  Urban  VIII.  commenced 
against  them  in  16-11,  and  which  continued 
till  the  year  1666.  The  Portuguese  having 
driven  out  the  Spaniards,  made  John,  duke 
of  Braganza,  their  king.  Urban  and  his 
successors  pertinaciously  refused  either  to 
acknowledge  John  as  king  of  Portugal  or 
to  confirm  the  bishops  appointed  by  him, 
though  urged  to  it  in  a  thousand  ways  both 
by  the  Portuguese  and  the  French.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Portuguese  territories  was  for  a  long 
time  without  bishops.  The  vicar  of  Christ, 
who  above  all  things  should  have  no  fear  of 
man,  had  such  a  dread  of  Spanish  resent- 
ment, that  rather  than  offend  the  king  of 
Spain  he  chose  to  violate  his  most  sacred 
duty  and  leave  great  numbers  of  churches 
without  pastors.  The  king  of  Portugal  was 
advised  from  various  quarters,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  French,  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Venetians,  and  to  cause  his  bishops 
to  be  consecrated  by  a  national  council  of 
Portugal  in  despite  of  the  pontiff;  and  he 
seemed  at  times  disposed  to  act  with  vigour. 
But  the  ascendancy  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  amazing  superstition  of  the  people  and 
their  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  pontiff, 
prevented  his  adopting  energetic  measures. 
Thus  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  the  Spaniards,  that  Clement 
IX.  confirmed  the  bishops  appointed  by  the 
king.  Yet  the  Portuguese  showed  them- 
selves  men    in    strenuously    resisting    the 


1  This  project  of  the  Venetians  is  expressly  treated 

of  by  Burnet  in  his  !.>/.■  <,f  WiUiam  Bod  11,  p.   is,  fc0, 

of  the  French  edit,  and  by    T.e  Couraycr,   Defense  d>  /„ 

"■   Traduction  <!■  P  Histokv  du  Condi*  de  Tun/,-, 

p.  35,  ate   Amatard.  171-',  Bvo,  who  ihowi  wrj  fltfirlj 

thai   Sarpi  deputed  Indeed  in  many  respects  from  the 
i. pinions  of  the   Bomiab.   church,  yet  that  lie  did  not 

appr <f  all  tii-;  doctrlnei  of  the  Protectants  1  nor 

would  ba  recommend  to  the  Veaetlaaa  to  aaparato 
from  the  Romith  ohurei).  |  Proa  the  i  ooonnl  of  the 
agent  for  ■  union,  Jo.  Bapt  Lenke,  to  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, whmh  the  keeper  of  iha  n  evade,  Oattl<  r,  ha 
in  an  appendix  to  the  ///>,.  <-/  a,,  Ducky  <>j  Wtirtem- 
9urmt  rol.  \i.  No.  in.  p.  .,7,  it  appeaw  that  in  ti 

t   eoii^rc>f:ition    .,f    more    than 

I  .  among  whom  wan  about  300  gentry  of  the 

principal    families,    rhm    actually   existed     at    \ 
which  S..rpi  and  hi,  fri.nl  FulgtOZO 
which    contemplated    Dnder    favourable   cil 

to  ;tij;m  ;..n  pup.  17.     ;  lount  i> 

•also  in  I.I.  ,,  ■,  ,;, ,  :■ 

und  Kir*  ,  1. 1. 


pontiff  when  he  endeavoured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  contest  to  extend  his  power 
in  Portugal;  nor  would  they  suffer  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  their  kings  to  desig- 
nate the  bishops  cf  the  country,  to  be  at  all 
abridged.2 

21.  For  many  centuries  there  had  been 
almost  perpetual  controversy  between  the 
French  nation  and  the  popes,  which  as  in 
other  periods  so  also  in  this  century,  some- 
times came  to  an  open  rupture.  If  the 
pontiffs  ever  employed  cunning  and  perse- 
verance in  any  cause,  they  certainly  did 
so  throughout  this  century  in  their  endea- 
vours to  subdue  the  hostility  of  the  French 
to  the  Romish  power,  and  to  destroy  or 
gradually  undermine  what  are  called  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallic  church ;  and  their 
principal  coadjutors  in  this  business  were 
the  Jesuits.  But  to  these  machinations 
very  strong  opposition  was  constantly  made 
both  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the 
very  able  writers,  Edmund  Richer,  John 
Launoi,  Peter  de  Marca,  Xatalis  Alexander, 
Louis  Elites  du  Pin,  and  others,  v.ho  had 
the  courage  to  bring  forward  the  opinions 
of  their  ancestors,  some  with  more  spirit 
and  erudition  and  others  with  less,  and  to 
confirm  them  with  new  arguments  and 
authorities.  The  court  indeed  did  not 
always  reward  these  protectors  of  their 
country  according  to  their  merits,  nay,  fre- 
quently showed  itself  opposed  to  them,  with 
a  view  to  please  the  angry  and  menacing 
pontiff;  yet  this  afforded  little  advantage 
to  the  papal  cause.  The  French  kings,  it 
seems,  would  rather  have  their  rights  silently 
maintained  than  publicly  defended  with 
noise  and  war,  in  open  declarations  and 
disputations;  nor  did  they  esteem  it  below 
their  dignity  to  temporize  occasionally  and 
to  pretend  great  reverence  for  the  mandates 
and  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  in  order  more 
easily  to  obtain  from  them  the  objects  of 
their  wishes.3  But  if  they  perceived  the 
Romish  prelates  taking  advantage  of  this 
complaisance  to  extend  their  authority, 
they  remembered  that  they  were  kings  of 
the  French,  that  is,  of  a  nation  for  a  long 
time  most  impatient  of  Romish  servitude. 
This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  con- 
tests of  Lewis  XIV.  with  the  pontiffs.1 


Idea,  llis(«ru  qf  ik$  Pope'i  Behaviour  (<>- 
ward*  Portugal  from  i'ill  t<>  Kitl'i,  which  is  in  his 
MuceUaneout  Tracts,  vol*  ii.  p.  73-16C.     The  <•  1 

the  PorsagH iii  this  conic  i  was   I    irnedl)    defended 

among  the   Preneh,  by  BulhaMua  [BouHiau],  wheel 
l.ilnlli  d)i<>  pro    /  '    Clerum    ■ 

canum  were  repainted  at  Helenatadt,  1700,  it". 

1    It  was  with   u  view   to   thi-    that    \  .It. ore.  •peahlag 

i.Mim  r  in  a  in.  Lntaine 

t    the    Roman   pontiff,  -ays  plea- 
santly tlcU  "Una  km.:  of  Pranoehaew 
•  -  up  iii—  bands."      M 
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22.  The  first  of  these  contests  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  VII.  and  ori- 
ginated from  the  temerity  of  the  pontiff's 


great  merit  and  learning,  lament  the  augmentation  of 
the  Romish  power  in  France  dining  this  century  and 
the  gradual  corruption  of  the  minds  of  both  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  by  the  prevalence  of  Italian  notions 
respecting  the  papal  power  which  the  ancient  French 
people  viewed  with  abhorrence ;  and  from  this  they 
infer  that  the  famous  liberties  of  the  Gallic  church  were 
much  abridged  in  this  century  by  the  influence  princi- 
pally of  the  Jesuits.  Into  these  views  they  are  led, 
partly  by  certain  measures  of  the  French  monarchs 
which  have  the  appearance  of  greatly  subserving  the 
wishes  of  the  pontiff's,  and  partly  by  the  numerous 
representations  of  the  Jansenists  and  other  recent 
French  writers,  who  lament  that  the  ancient  glory  has 
departed  from  the  French  nation,  that  the  edicts  of  the 
popes  are  held  in  immense  veneration,  that  the  Jesuits 
have  imbued  the  minds  of  the  monarchs  and  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  government  with  excessive  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  views,  that  vigilance  is  used  against 
all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors 
prevail,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  gradually 
introduced,  and  other  things  of  this  sort.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  more  reliance  is  placed  on  these  repre- 
sentations than  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
French  people  are  still  in  the  same  state  as  formerly ; 
nor  am  I  able  at  all  to  discern  those  triumphs  of  the 
pontiffs  over  the  French,  which  many  excellent  men  as 
well  as  the  French  themselves  who  are  too  indignant, 
especially  the  Jansenists  and  the  Appellants,  think  they 
can  clearly  see.  As  the  general  policy  of  the  French 
government  is  much  more  artful  and  crafty  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  so  the  machinations  of  the  pontiffs  are 
thwarted  by  more  silent  and  artful  methods  than  in  the 
preceding  less  civilized  age.  The  same  conflict  is  kept 
up  as  before,  but  it  is  now  managed  in  a  very  different 
way.  And  this  new  and  politic  course  does  not  meet 
the  views  of  many  of  the  French,  who  are  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  who  think  they  ought  to  contend,  as 
their  ancestors  did,  in  open  manly  warfare.  Hence 
those  sighs  and  lamentations  over  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  alleged  to  be  invaded  and  almost  annihilated  by 
the  craftiness  of  the  Jesuits.  If  these  persons  could 
check  those  passions  with  which  Frenchmen  are  so 
prone  to  be  agitated,  and  would  carefully  examine  the 
history  of  their  country,  they  would  certainly  learn  that 
their  liberties  are  not  extinct ;  nor  are  they  neglected 
by  their  monarchs,  but  are  only  maintained  with  more 
caution  and  foresight.  France,  I  am  aware,  is  full  of 
persons  who  basely  flatter  the  pontiff's,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  become  slaves  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  of 
honours.  But  the  number  of  these  was  no  less  formerly 
than  it  is  now,  as  might  be  proved  by  numerous  exam- 
ples. Nor  is  it  common  for  states  to  be  ruled  and 
governed  by  such  characters.  The  Jesuits  are  in  high 
authority,  and  they  sometimes  cause  things  to  be  done 
which  cannot  but  be  grievous  to  the  friends  of  the 
ancient  Gallic  liberties,  although  things  of  this  sort 
occurred  also  in  those  times  when  there  were  no  Jesuits ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  things  occur  con- 
tinually which  are  most  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  which  undoubtedly  give  much  disquietude 
to  the  pontiffs.  Those  who  contend  with  the  aid  of 
learning  for  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors,  sometimes 
scarcely  escape  without  punishment ;  those  who  dispute 
with  warmth  not  unfrequently  suffer  for  it,  and  are 
either  imprisoned  or  sent  into  exile;  and  the  most 
modest  writers  receive  no  reward  for  their  labours. 
True,  it  is  so.  Yet  the  cause  which  these  men  defend 
is  neither  disapproved  of  nor  deserted,  but  their  manner 
of  supporting  it  is  disliked.  For  the  monarchs  and 
their  friends  in  reality  choose  to  have  the  machinations 
of  the  pontiffs  resisted  without  noise  and  clamour, 
rather  than  by  publications  and  disputation  which  often 
produce  parties  in  a  nation,  excite  the  passions  of  men, 
disturb  the  public  peace,  exasperate  the  pontiffs,  and 
alienate  them  from  the  French  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  public  teachers  are  at  full  liberty  to  instil  into 
their  pupils  the  ancient  principles  of  the  nation,  and  to 
explain  fully  in  the  schools  those  views  by  which  the 
Romish  lust  of  power  has  usually  been  for  ages  re- 
pressed. Some  things  take  place  which  are  inconsistent 
with  these  principles,  and  restraint  is  laid  upon  those 


Corsican  guards,  who  in  the  year  1662 
ventured  to  insult  the  king's  ambassador, 
the  Marquis  Crequi  and  his  lady,  a.t  the 
instigation  as  it  is  reported  of  Alexander's 
nephew.  The  French  monarch  determined 
to  avenge  the  insult  by  a  war ;  but  on  the 
pope's  imploring  his  mercy,  he  granted  him 
peace  in  1664  at  Pisa  on  the  following  con- 
ditions among  others — that  he  should  send 
his  nephew  to  Paris  to  ask  pardon,  that 
he  should  brand  the  Corsican  nation  with 
infamy  by  a  public  edict,  and  erect  a  pillar 
in  the  Farnesian  market  on  which  this  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  it  should  be  inscribed 
for  future  generations.  But  this  contest  of 
the  king  was  not  so  much  with  the  pontiff 
as  head  of  the  church,  as  with  Alexander 
considered  as  a  prince  and  a  temporal 
sovereign.1  With  the  pontiff  in  his  proper 
character  the  monarch  had  a  controversy  in 
1678  and  the  following  years,  when  Innocent 
XI.  filled  the  Romish  see.  The  subject  of 
this  controversy  was  the  right  which  the 
French  call  Regale;  according  to  which 
when  a  bishop  dies,  the  king  is  allowed  to 
collect  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  see, 
and  in  some  respects  to  act  in  the  place  of 
bishop,  until  the  see  is  filled  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  prelate.  Lewis  wished  to 
subject  all  the  sees  in  his  kingdom  to  this 
right ;  but  Innocent  would  not  permit  it, 
determining  that  the  king's  power  in  this 
particular  should  extend  to  no  more  sees  than 
formerly.  This  contest  was  carried  on  with 
great  passion  on  both  sides.  To  the  many 
admonitions  and  epistles  of  the  pontiff,  the 
king  opposed  severe  laws  and  mandates. 


who  think  it  very  hard  to  depai't  from  the  customs  and 
practices  of  their  fathers  ;  yet  this  is  almost  never  done, 
unless  either  necessity  or  the  prospect  of  some  great 
advantage  warrants  it.  Besides,  the  public  authorities 
take  good  care  that  the  pontiffs  shall  derive  no  great 
benefit  from  such  condescensions  to  them.  That  this 
was  the  fact  in  the  affair  of  the  bull,  Unigenitus,  in 
which  many  things  occurred  not  agreeing  with  the 
ancient  customs  and  opinions  of  the  French,  will  be 
readily  seen  by  those  who  will  examine  carefully  the 
whole  transaction,  and  compare  the  public  decisions 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  country.  It  was  judged 
best  frequently  to  admit  a  less  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a 
greater.  In  short,  the  kings  of  France  are  wont  to 
treat  the  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  ancient  heroes  who 
descended  into  the  infernal  regions  treated  the  dog 
Cerberus  that  guarded  the  gate  of  that  dark  world  (no 
offence  is  intended  by  this  comparison),  sometimes 
throwing  him  a  cake  when  he  growled,  and  sometimes 
awing  him  with  their  brandished  swords  as  occasion 
and  circumstances  demanded ;  and  both  for  the  same 
object,  namely,  that  they  might  freely  inarch  on  in  their 
chosen  way. — These  remarks  I  thought  proper  to  extend 
thus  far,  lest  those  who  read  the  bitter  complaints  and 
declamations  of  the  Jansenists  and  Appellants  should 
put  entire  confidence  in  them,  which  many  Protestants 
have  done  and  particularly  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  world. 

1  See  Jager's  Historia  Eccles.  scecul.  xvii.  decenn. 
vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  180,  &c;  Voltaire's  Steele  de  Louis 
XIV.  tome  i.  p.  131,  &e.  The  French  also  published 
some  tracts  in  which  the  history  of  this  contest  was 
related.  Memoires  de  la  Heine  Christine,  tomeii.  p.  72, 
&c.  [Gifford's  History  of  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  379.— Mur. 
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and  when  the  pope  refused  his  approbation 
to  the  bishops  appointed  by  the  king,  the 
latter  by  his  regal  authority  caused  them 
to  be  inducted  into  office,  thus  showing 
publicly  that  the  Gallic  church  could  get 
along  without  a  pope.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  high-spirited  and  persevering  pontiff 
denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against 
the  king,  and  omitted  nothing  which  might 
show  that  the  ancient  power  of  the  pontiffs 
was  not  yet  extinct.1  The  king  offended 
by  this  resolute  behaviour,  in  the  year  1 682 
assembled  at  Paris  that  famous  convention 
of  his  bishops,  in  which  the  ancient  opinions 
of  the  French  respecting  the  power  of  the 
pontiff  as  being  exclusively  spiritual  and 
inferior  to  that  of  councils,  were  stated  in 
four  propositions,  unanimously  adopted,  con- 
firmed, and  set  forth  as  the  perpetual  rule 
for  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  for  the  schools.2 

1  See  Heidegger's  Historia  Papatus,  period  vii.  sec. 
cccxli.  &c.  p.  555  ;  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  tome 
ii.  p.  210,  and  numerous  others,  who  either  professedly 
or  incidentally  treat  of  the  right  of  the  Regale  and  of 
the  disputes  which  grew  out  of  it.  Henry  Noris  dis- 
cusses very  copiously  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  right,  in  his  Istoria  delle  Investiture 
Ecclesiastic,  p.  547,  &c.  in  his  Opp.  vol.  v.  [See  also 
Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes  in  the 
Disposing  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  Church  Lands, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  Pretensions  of  the  Crown  of  France 
to  the  Regale,  and  the  late  Contests  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  Lond,  1G82,  8vo. — Mur. 

2  This  convention  was  composed  of  eight  archbishops, 
twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirty-eight  other  clergymen, 
who  all  set  their  names  to  the  four  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

I.  That  God  has  given  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his  succes- 
sors, the  vicars  of  Christ,  and  to  the  church  itself, 
power  in  spiritual  things  and  things  pertaining  to 
salvation  ;  but  not  power  in  civil  and  temporal  things  : 
our  Lord  having  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world;"  and  again,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Cesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  And  therefore  that  injunction  of  the  apostle 
stands  firm  :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers.  There  is  no  power  but  is  from  God  ;  and  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Therefore,  in 
temporal  things  kings  and  princes  are  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  power  of  God's  appointment;  neither 
can  they  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  deposed  by 
authority  of  the  keys  of  the  church,  nor  can  their  sub- 
jects be  exempted  from  fidelity  and  obedience,  nor  be 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  And  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  necessary  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
no  less  useful  to  the  church  than  to  the  state,  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  held  fast,  as  being  consonant  to  the 
word  of  God,  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  to 
the  example  of  the  saints. 

II.  That  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things  so  exists  in 
the  apostolic  see  and  in  the  successors  of  Peter,  the 
vicars  of  Christ,  that  at  the  same  time  the  decrees  of 
the  holy  oecumenical  council  of  Constance,  approved  by 
the  apostolic  see,  and  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  of  the  whole  church,  and  obBMfOd 
by  the  Gallican  church  with  perpetual  veneration, 
respecting  the  authority  of  general  councils,  as  con- 
tained In  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  must  alto  be 
valid  and  remain  immoveable.  Nor  does  the  Qallican 
church  approve  of  those  who  infringe  upon  the  force 
of  these  decreet,  as  If  they  were  of  dubious  authority 
or  not  fully  approved;  or  who  pervert  the  words  of  the 
council  by  referring  them  solely  to  ■  time  of  lobiaBi. 

in.  Hence  the  exerolso  of  tho  apostolic  power  is  to 

be  tempered  by  the  canons,  which  the  Spirit  of  Cn,\ 
dictated  and  which  the  reverence  of  the  whole  world 
has  consecrated.  The  rales,  customs,  and  regulations 
received  by  the  Gallic  realm  and  church  are  also  valid, 


But  Innocent  received  this  blow  also  with 
manly  courage.3  This  violent  contest  was 
soon  after  followed  by  another.  In  the 
year  1687,  Innocent  deprived  the  ambas- 
sadors resident  at  Rome  and  among  others 
the  French  ambassador  Lavardin,  of  the 
right  of  asylum,  because  it  often  rendered 
criminals  secure  from  impunity.  The  king 
employed  all  the  means  his  angry  feelings 
could  suggest  to  induce  the  pontiff  to  re- 
store the  right  he  had  taken  away,  but  the 
latter  met  the  king  with  a  bold  front  and 
could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  put  on 
even  the  semblance  of  yielding.4  This  long 
conflict  which  was  injurious  to  both  the 
parties,  was  at  length  closed  by  the  death 
of  Innocent.  The  subsequent  pontiffswere 
more  pliable,  and  therefore  more  ready  to 
remove  the  principal  causes  of  contention ; 
yet  they  were  not  so  careless  as  to  forget 
the  dignity  of  the  Romish  see.  The  right 
of  asylum  was  abrogated  with  the  consent 
of  the  king ;  the  controversy  respecting  the 
right  of  Regale  was  adjusted  by  a  compro- 
mise.5 The  four  celebrated  propositions 
respecting  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  without 
objection  from  the  king  were  gilded  over 


and  the  terms  of  the  fathers  remain  immoveable ;  and  it 
concerns  the  majesty  of  the  apostolic  see  that  statutes  and 
usages  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  so  great  a  see  and  of 
such  churches  should  retain  their  appropriate  validity. 

IV.  In  questions  of  faith  likewise,  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff has  a  principal  part,  and  his  decrees  have  reference 
to  all  and  singular  churches ;  yet  his  judgment  is  not 
incapable  of  correction,  unless  it  have  the  assent  of  the 
church. 

These  propositions,  approved  by  Lewis  XIV.  and 
registered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1682,  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  read  and 
expounded  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be 
subscribed  to  by  all  clergymen  and  professors  in  the 
universities.  See  Bossuet's  Defensio  Declarationis 
Cleri  Gallicani ;  the  documents  at  the  beginning  of 
vol.  i. — Mur. 

3  These  four  propositions  which  were  extremely 
adverse  to  his  wishes,  the  pontiff  caused  to  be  opposed 
both  publicly  and  privately.  The  most  distinguished 
person  who  defended  the  cause  of  the  pontiff  was  car- 
dinal Celestine  Sfondrati,  wdio  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Eugene  Lombard,  published  Regale  Saccrdo- 
tium  Romano  Pontifici  assertum  et  quatuor  Propositioni- 
bus  explicatum,  1G84,  4to.  The  form  of  the  types  shows 
that  the  book  was  printed  in  Switzerland.  Next  to 
him  among  the  multitude  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Germans  who  supported  the  tottering  majesty  of  the 
pontiff  against  the  French,  Nicholas  du  Bois,  a  doctor 
of  Louvain,  stood  conspicuous.  He  published  some 
books  on  the  subject  which  are  mentioned  by  Bossuet. 
Hut  all  these  were  confuted  by  the  very  eloquent  bishop 
of  Meaux,  Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  in  a  learned  work 
composed  by  order  of  the  king  but  which  was  not 
published  till  long  after  his  death,  entitled,  I> 
Declaration*!  Celei  rrinue,  quamde  Potettat  I 
tiea  sin, rit  derm  Oallicanux  sJz.  Martii,  [663,  Lux- 
emburg, 2  vols.  1730,  lto.  For  the  king  forbade  the 
publication  of  the  Defence,  because  after  the  death  of 

Innocent  there  seem*  <l  to  he  a  great   pro  peel  of  ; 
which  in  fact  soon  followed. 

1  See  Jager,  uM  supra,  dec*  an.  ix.  p.  19,  &e> ;  the 
Legatio  Lavardini,  which  was  published, 
But  •specially,  Mhnoxre s  i/<    fa    lieitu    Christine,  tome 
ii.  p.  24S,  8to.     For  I  hrUtlna  engaged  In  this  <■ 
and  sided  with  the  king  of  Fran 

Floury,  Inttitutio  J 
&c.  of  the  Latin  translation. 
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by  some  bishops  in  private  letters  to  the 
pope,  but  they  were  by  no  means  given  up. 
To  the  present  day  they  maintain  their 
place  among  the  laws  of  the  realm.1 

23.  That  the  faults  which  had  long 
characterized  the  bishops  and  some  of  the 
inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish  church  were 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  no  good 
man  even  of  that  community  will  deny. 
The  bishops  everywhere  owed  their  ele- 
vation rarely  to  their  piety  and  merit, 
generally  to  personal  friendships,  to  services 
rendered  to  individuals,  to  simony,  to  con- 
sanguinity and  relationship,  and  often  even 
to  their  vices.  And  the  greater  part  of 
them  lived,  as  if  they  had  been  hired  with 
their  great  salaries  expressly  to  exhibit 
before  the  people  examples  of  those  very 
vices  which  the  Christian  religion  con demns . 2 
If  there  were  some  (as  there  doubtless  were) 
who  endeavoured  to  benefit  their  flocks, 
and  who  set  themselves  against  both  igno- 
rance and  wickedness,  they  were  either  put 
down  by  the  enmity  and  hatred  of  the 
others,  or  at  least  fell  under  neglect  and 
were  hindered  from  effecting  anything  great 
and  laudable.  And  nearly  the  same  things 
were  experienced  by  those  clergymen  of 
inferior  rank  who  exerted  all  their  powers 
in  behalf  of  truth  and  piety.  These  how- 
ever, if  compared  with  those  whom  volup- 
tuousness, ambition,  and  lust  for  wealth 
drove  headlong,  were  exceedingly  few. 
Some  indeed  of  the  pontiffs  of  this  century 
should  not  be  defrauded  of  their  just  praise, 
for  attempting  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
clergy  by  wholesome  laws,  and  to  bring  them 
to  exhibit  at  least  common  decency  in  their 
lives.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  these  sagacious 
men  should  not  see,  that  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  Romish  church  and  its  whole 
interior  structure  were  insuperable  obstacles 
to  all  such  good  designs ;  and  that  a  pontiff, 
even  if  he  were  inspired,  unless  he  also  pos- 
sessed more  than  human  power  and  could 
be  present  in  many  places  at  the  same  time, 
could  never  reduce  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  people  to  good  order. 

24.  The  monks,  though  in  many  places 
more  decent  and  circumspect  in  their  lives 
than  formerly,  yet  for  the  most  part  were 
extremely  negligent  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  founders  of  their  orders.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  as  learned 
and  good  monks  themselves  admit,  the  state 


1  On  this  significant  and  instructive  contest,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  French  historians,  see  the  remarks  of  Rankc 
in  his  Popes  of  Home,  vol.  iii.  p  1G7,  &c.  and  of  Hal- 
lam  in  his  Introduction  in  the  Literature  of  Europe, 
vol.  iv.  p.  123,  Stc.—R. 

2  See  a  multitude  of  proofs  collected  from  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  l\lt>- 
moires  de  Port- Royal,  tome  ii.  p.  308. 


of  all  the  monasteries  was  still  lamentable. 
But  as  the  century  advanced,  some  wise 
men,  first  among  the  Benedictines  in  France 
and  then  also  in  other  countries,  endea- 
voured to  reform  certain  monasteries,  that 
is,  to  bring  them  back  in  some  degree  to 
the  rules  and  laws  of  their  order.3  Their 
example  was  afterwards  followed  by  other 
religious  houses  of  the  Cluniacensians,  Cis- 
tercians, Regular  Canons,  Dominicans,  and 
Franciscans.4  At  this  time  therefore  the 
monks  of  the  Romish  church  became  divided 
into  two  classes;  namely,  the  Reformed, 
who  abandoning  their  licentious  and  profli- 
gate manners,  lived  more  decently  and 
more  conformably  to  the  rules  of  their 
order;  and  the  Unreformed,  who  disregarded 
the  precepts  of  their  founders,  and  chose  to 
live  as  they  found  it  convenient  and  plea- 
sant, rather  than  austerely  and  according 
to  the  laws  by  which  they  were  bound. 
But  the  number  of  the  Unreformed  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Reformed;  and  moreover 
most  of  the  Reformed  not  only  depart 
widely  from  the  mode  of  living  prescribed 
by  the  rule,  but  are  also  in  one  place  and 
another  gradually  relapsing  into  their  for- 
mer negligence. 

25.  Among  the  Reformed  monastic  asso- 
ciations, certain  Congregations  of  Bene- 
dictines surpass  the  others,  partly  in  the 


3  Le  Boeuf,  Memoires  sur  I'  Hist,  d'  Auxerre,  tome  ii. 
p.  513,  Ike.  where  there  is  a  list  of  the  first  reforms  of 
this  century.  Voyage  Lilteraire  de  Deux  Benediclins, 
par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c. 

*  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  convents,  both  Bene- 
dictines and  others,  which  submitted  to  ai'eform  of  any 
kind,  in  Helyot's  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome  v.  vi.  vii. 
&c.  to  whose  account,  however,  numerous  additions 
might  be  made.      Of  the  Reformed  Congregation  of 
Cluny,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1621,  the  Bene- 
dictines have  treated  expressly  in  their  Gallia  Christiana, 
torn.  vii.  p.  544,  &c.     They  also  treat  of  the  Reformed 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  in  torn.  vii.  p.  778, 
767,  790.     For  an  account  of  the  Reformed  Cistercians 
in  France  and  Germany,  sec  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bene- 
dictin.  tome  vi.  p.  121,  &c.;    Voyage  Litleraire  do  d(uv 
Benediclins,  tome  i.  p.  7,  8,  tome  ii.  p.   133,  229,  2G9, 
303.     The  Reformed  Cistercians  with  great  zeal  at- 
tempted a  reformation  of  their  whole  sect  in    this 
century,  but  in  vain.     See  Meaupou,  Vie  de  V  Abbe  de  la 
Trnppe,  tome  i.  p.  192,  &c.     I  omit  other  notices  as 
requiring  too  much  room.     [I  find  no  more  suitable 
place  to  notice  some  abolished  order3  in  this  century. 
Clement  XIV.  in  his  bull  for  suppressing  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  mentions  the  Congregation  of  the  Reformed 
Conventual  Brethren,  which  Sixtus  V.  approved  but 
which  Urban  VIII.  abolished  by  his  bull  of  February  6, 
1626,  because  the  above-named  brethren  did  not  yield 
spiritual  fruits  to  the  church  of  God;  nay,  very  many 
disagreements  had  arisen  between  those  Reformed  Con- 
ventual   Brethren    and    the   Unreformed   Conventual 
Brethren ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  go  over  to  the  Capu- 
chin   Brethren  of  St.    Francis  or  to   the    Observant 
Franciscans.     According  to  the  same  bull,  the  order  of 
Regulars  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Barnabas  ad  nemus, 
was  suppressed  by  the  same  pontiff.     And  in  the  year 
1GG8,  Clement  IX.  abolished  the  three  regular  orders  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Gregory  in  Alga,  of  Hierony- 
mists  de  Fesulis,  and  of  Jesuates,  established  by  St.  Jo. 
Columbanus,  because  they  were  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
church,  and  had  lent  their  revenues  to  the  Venetian 
republic  to  be  applied  to  war  against  the  Turks SchL 


excellence  and  utility  of  their  regulations, 
and  partly  in  the  constancy  with  which 
they  observe  them.  The  most  famous  of 
these  is  the  French  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur,1  which  was  formed  under  the  au- 
thority of  Gregory  XV.  in  1621,  and  en- 
dowed with  various  privileges  and  rights 
by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627-  This  association 
do?s  not  indeed  consist  of  genuine  followers 
of  St.  Benedict,  nor  is  it  "free  from  every- 
thing censurable;  yet  it  has  many  excel- 
lencies which  raise  it  above  all  others.  Of 
these  excellencies  the  first  and  most  useful 
is,  that  it  enables  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons of  superior  genius  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  both  sacred 
and  civil,  and  particularly  to  the  study  of 
history  and  antiquities,  and  that  it  furnishes 
them  in  abundance  with  all  the  helps  which 
they  need  to  prosecute  their  business  with 
advantage.2      Those   who   are  acquainted 


1  Seethe  Gallia  Christiana — not  the  old  work  of  this 
name,  but  the  new  and  elegant  production  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  this  same  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  vol.  vii. 
p.  474,  &c.;  Helyot's  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome  vi.  chap, 
xxxvii.  p.  25(5.  The  bull  of  Gregory  XV.  approving 
the  society  of  St.  Maur  is  severely  criticised  in  all  its 
parts  by  Launoi,that  scourge  of  the  monks,  even  the  best 
of  them,  in  his  Examen  Privilegii  S.  Germnnii ;  Opp. 
torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  303.  He  also  treats  of  the  dissensions 
and  commotions  in  this  order  soon  after  its  institution, 
(though  with  considerable  prejudice,  as  is  usual  for  him 
when  speaking  of  monks),  in  his  Assertio  Inquisit.  in 
Privileg.  S.  Medardi,  par.  i.  cap.  lxxvi.  in  his  Opp.  torn, 
iii.  par.  ii.  p.  227.  [This  Congregation  consists  of  more 
than  180  Abbeys  and  Conventual  Priories,  which  are 
divided  into  six  provinces  (extending  over  the  greatest 
part  of  France),  and  it  is  governed  by  a  General,  two 
assistants,  and  six  visiters,  who  are  elected,  as  arc  the 
superiors  of  the  several  cloisters,  every  three  years  in  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order.  As  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Congregation  to  revive  the  spirit  of  St.  Benedict  in  the 
observance  of  his  rule,  so  special  core  is  taken  to  train 
up  the  young  religious  according  to  it.  Hence  in  each 
province  one  or  two  houses  for  novices  are  erected,  from 
which  those  to  be  admitted  to  profession  are  removed 
to  other  cloisters,  where  they  are  trained  for  two  years 
to  virtue  and  to  acts  and  exercises  of  worship.  After 
this  they  study  human  learning  and  theology  Ave  years, 
and  then  spend  one  year  in  collecting  their  thoughts, 
and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  orders  and  for  more 
assiduity  in  their  spiritual  offices.  In  some  cloisters 
there  are  also  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth. — 
Sehl. 

a  The  Benedictines  talk  largely  of  the  great  services 
done  by  this  Congregation  in  various  ways  ;  and  among 
other  difficult  enterprises  they  mention  numerous  clois- 
ters of  monks  which  had  declined  and  become  corrupt, 
recovered  and  restored  to  order  and  respectability.   See 
Voyage  de  Deux  Religieux  Ben&dictins  de  hsCont 
M.   Matir,  tome  i.   p.    10,  tome  ii.   p.  47,  and  nearly 
.hout  that  work.    A  person  must  indeed  be  much 
i iced  who  can  look  upon  all  these  statements  as 
fictions.    There  are  however  in  the  Komish  community 
iOfl  who  for  various  reasons  dislike  this  society. 
First,  some  of  the  bishop-  are  unfriendly  to  those  learned 
Benedictines.    For  after  these  monks  had  thrown  great 
light  upon  ancient  history  and  upon  diplomatics  by 
their  learned  works,  they  were  able  to  defend  their  poe- 
na,   property,    and    rights,    more    learn-'dly   and 
successfully    in   the    courts   against   the   bishO] 

I  them,  than  when  they  were  destitute  Of  this 
literature  and  erudition.  In  the  ne.xt  place,  the  Jesuits, 
WBOee  merits  and  glory  were  greatly  obscured  by  the 
Splendid  works  undertaken  and  EOSOSnplished  by  these 
Benedictines,  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
run  down  both  them  and  their  pursuit-;.     Sec  Simon's 


with  the  history  of  learning  need  not  be 
informed  how  much  this  institution  has 
benefited  the  literary  world,  or  what  a 
multitude  of  excellent  and  immortal  works 
it  has  produced, illustrative  of  every  branch 
of  learning  except  philosophy.3 

26.  But  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  these 
changes  were  esteemed  trivial  and  imperfect, 
by  those  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ancient 
discipline,  and  who  wished  to  see  the  lives 
of  monks  strictly  conformed  to  their  first 
rules.  The  number  of  these  in  the  Romish 
church  was  not  inconsiderable,  though  they 
had  little  influence  and  were  odious  to 
most  persons  on  account  of  their  severity. 
These  persons  taught  that  a  monk  should 
spend  his  whole  life  in  prayers,  tears,  con- 


Lettres  Choisies,  tome  iv.  p.  3G,  45.  Others  are  led  by 
superstition  to  indulge  hatred  of  them,  but  it  is  perhaps 
a  superstition  tinctured  with  envy.  For  these  Benedic- 
tines have  substituted  the  pursuit  of  learning  in  place 
of  that  of  manual  labour,  which  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict prescribes  for  his  monks.  The  more  robust  are 
required  to  labour  with  their  hands  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  but  the  more  feeble  or  those  who  pos- 
sess superior  genius  are  taxed  with  intellectual  or 
mental  labour  or  the  pursuit  of  sacred  or  secular  learn- 
ing. This  is  censured  by  certain  austere  persons  who 
are  very  fond  of  the  ancient  monastic  discipline,  and 
vvrw  think  that  literary  pursuits  are  disreputable  for 
monks,  because  they  divert  the  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  things.  As  this  sentiment  was  ad- 
vanced with  excessive  ardour,  especially  by  Bouthillier 
de  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in  his  book,  Des  Devoirs 
Monastiques,  the  most  learned  of  the  Benedictines,  John 
Mabillon,  was  directed  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  fra- 
ternity, which  he  did  in  his  well-known  work  De  V  Etudes 
Monastiques,  which  was  first  published,  Paris,  1691,  8vo. 
and  often  afterwards,  and  translated  also  into  the  Latin 
and  other  languages.  Hence  arose  that  well-known  con- 
troversy in  France,  "  How  far  is  it  suitable  for  a  monk 
to  cultivate  literature  ?"  an  elegant  history  of  which 
has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Vincent  Thuillier,  a  very 
learned  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  pub- 
lished among  the  Opera  Poslhiuna  Mabillonii  et  Rui- 
narti,  torn.  i.  p.  3G5 — 425. 

3  A  list  of  the  writings  and  works  with  which  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur  have  favoured  the  learned 
world  is  given  by  Le  Cerf,  Bibliotheque  Historiqne  et 
Critique  des  Auleurs  de  la  Congregation  de   S.  Maur, 
Hague,  172G,  8vo,  and  by  Fez,  Bibliotheca  Benedictrno- 
Mauriana,   Augsburg,    17H5,   8vo.      These  monks  are 
going  on  with  great  perseverance  to  benefit  both  sacred 
and  profane  learning  by  their  elaborate  and  excellent 
productions.      [A  more  complete  catalogue  of  their 
works  is  in  the  Histoire  LitU'raire  de  la  Congregation 
de  S.  Maur,  Orare  de  St.  L'enoit,  oic  Von  tiouv  la  fie  et 
les  Trai-aiu  des  Auteurs,  qu'elle  a  produits  depuis  son 
Origine.  en  1 G !  i,Ju.  qu'  a  present,  awe  let  Titre.i,  EnumS- 
ratwn,  V  Analyse,  des  differentes  Editions  dee    Lw    . 
qu'ils  ont  donnc  t  an  Public,  et  le  Jugement  que  les  & 
en  ont  porte  ;  ensemble  la  not  id  de  In-ancoun  d'  0" 
manuscrits,  eompatit  par  des  Benedict  ins  du  meme 
Brussels  and  Peris,   1770,  4to. — Schl.  [by  Fere  ] 
.Among  their  most  valuable   works   are   their    I 
Christiana  in  thirteen  vols.  fol.  1715-85,  not  yet  com- 
pleted;  their  Hist.  Lrtter.de  la  France,  &C.  in  twenty 
vols.  4to,  Paris,  1733-1812;  and  their  L'  Art  de  c' 
Dates  des  Fait*  kiltoriquC*,  &c.    Paris.  17M    frequently 
republished  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo,  and  continued 
to  the  present  time.    Their  celebrated  of  the 

fathers,  commenced  in  this  century  1642  .  continued  to 
from  time  to  time  down  to  the  y<  ar  I  ,    ".  v  hen 
the  French  Revolution  interrupted  their  learned  labours. 
They  edited  ten  Greek  and  twelve  Latin  fathers 
prised  in  69  vols,  in  f  Uo,  one  in  sto,  and  owe  in  Bve>. 
The  student  will  And  ■  chronological  Hat  of  thei 
tions  in  the  Appendix  to  Dowling's  Introd.  tothe  I 
Study  <>'  /  ccL   .  Hist.  p.  28«.— B. 
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templation,  sacred  reading,  and  manual 
labour ;  and  that  whatever  else  might  occupy 
him,  however  useful  and  excellent  it  might 
be  in  itself,  was  inconsistent  with  his  voca- 
tion and  therefore  vain  and  not  acceptable 
to  God.  Besides  others  who  had  not  the 
fortune  to  become  so  celebrated,  the  Jan- 
senists  proposed  this  rigid  reformation  of 
the  monks,  and  they  exhibited  some  exam- 
ples of  it  in  France;  !  the  most  perfect  and 
best  known  of  which  was  that  which  took 
place  in  the  convent  of  SacredVirgins  bearing 
the  name  of  Port-Royal,  and  which  has 
flourished  from  the  year  1618  down  to  the 
present  time  [a.d.  1753].2  Several  emu- 
lated this  example ;  but  the  most  successful 
and  zealous  of  all  these  was,  in  the  year 
1664,  Armand  John  Bouthillier  de  Ranee, 
abbot  of  La  Trappe,  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
who  was  so  happy  as  to  prevent  the  accu- 
sation of  extravagant  superstition  which 
the  Jansenists  had  incurred  from  being 
brought  against  his  associates,  although  they 
lived  in  the  most  austere  manner  of  the  old 
Cistercians;  nay,  although  they  carried 
their  austerity  beyond  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  Cistercians.  The  fraternity  esta- 
blished by  this  noted  man  still  flourishes 
under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Bernar- 
dines  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  been  propagated 
among  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards; 
though,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  tes- 
timony of  many,  it  has  gradually  departed 
much  from  the  very  painful  discipline  of  its 
founder.3 


1  See  Memoires  de  Port- Royal,  tome  ii.  p.  G01,  602. 
In  particular,  that  most  celebrated  Jansenist,  Martin  de 
Barcos,  introduced  the  austere  discipline  of  ancient 
monks  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  of  which  he 
was  abbot.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  132; 
Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  135,  &c.  But  after  his 
death  the  monks  of  St.  Cyran,  like  those  of  other  places, 
relapsed  into  their  old  habits.  See  Voyage  de  Deux 
Benedictins,  tome  i.  part  i.  p.  13,  &c. 

2  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome  v.  chap.  xliv. 
p.  455. 

3  See  Marsollier,  Vie  de  V  Able  de  la  Trappe,  Paris, 
1702,  4to,  and  1703,  2  vols.  12mo.;  Meaupou  (a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne),  Vie  de  M.  I'  Abbe  de  la  Trappe,  Paris, 
1702,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Felibien,  Description  de  V  Abbay'e  de 
la  Trappe,  Paris,  1671,  12mo;  Helyot,  Histoire  des 
Ordres,  tome  vi.  chap.  i.  p.  1,  Sec.  [The  author  of  this 
reformation  lived,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
abbes  now  do,  in  a  thoughtless,  unprincipled  manner, 
and  kept  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  a  French  lady, 
Madame  de  Montbazon.  Her  sudden  death  by  the 
small-pox  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  her  mutilated 
corpse,  brought  him  to  the  resolution  of  becoming  a 
Carthusian.  The  common  statement  is  this  : — The 
abbot  had  received  no  notice  of  the  lady's  sickness,  and 
after  an  absence  of  six  weeks  returned  from  the  coun- 
try to  visit  her.  He  went  directly  to  her  chamber  by  a 
secret  staircase  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
there  found  her  dead  and  her  corpse  mutilated.  For  the 
leaden  coffin  which  had  been  made  for  her  was  too 
short,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  off  her  head. 
The  sight  of  her  corpse  in  the  coffin  and  her  head  on 
the  table  so  affected  him  that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the 
world  and  to  embrace  the  severest  monastic  order. 
Vigneul-Marville  {Melanges  d'  Hist,  et  de  Litterature, 
Rotterd.  1700,  8vo,  tome  iii.  p.  126)  contradicts  this 
statement.     He  says  the  true  account  is:— The  abbot 


27-  Of  the  new  orders  of  monks  which 
arose  in  this  century — for  that  fruitful 
mother,  the  church,  has  never  ceased  to 
bring  forth  such  fraternities — we  shall  no- 
tice only  those  which  have  acquired  some 
celebrity.  We  mention,  first,  the  French 
society  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the 
Holy  Jesus,  instituted  in  1613  by  John 
Berulle  [Peter  de  Berulle],  a  man  of  various 
talents,  who  served  the  commonwealth  and 
religion,  the  court  and  the  church,  with 
equal  ability,  and  was  at  last  a  cardinal. 
This  institution  was  in  reality  intended  to 
oppose  the  Jesuits.  It  has  trained  and  it  is 
still  training  many  persons  eminent  for  piety, 
eloquence,  and  erudition.  But  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  its  ene- 
mies, it  fell  under  a  suspicion  of  broaching 
new  doctrines  in  certain  of  its  publications. 
The  priests  who  enter  this  fraternity  do  not 
divest  themselves  of  private  property ;  but 
so  long  as  they  continue  in  the  society  (and 
they  are  at  liberty  to  retire  from  it  when- 
ever they  please)  they  relinquish  all  pro- 
spects of  admission  to  any  sacred  office  which 
has  attached  to  it  fixed  revenues  or  rank 
and  honour.  Yet  they  are  required  faith- 
fully to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  priests, 
and  to  make  it  their  greatest  care  and  effort 
to  perfect  themselves  and  others  more  and 
more  in  the  art  of  profitably  discharging 
those  duties.  Their  fraternities  therefore 
may  not  improperly  be  denominated  schools 
for  pastoral  theology.  In  more  recent  times 
however  they  have  in  fact  begun  to  teach 
the  liberal  arts  and  sacred  science.4     "With 


had  been  a  particular  friend  of  this  lady,  and  once  on 
waiting  on  her  he  learned  from  a  gentleman  in  her 
antechamber  that  she  had  the  smallpox  and  was  then 
wishing  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  The  abbot  went 
to  call  one,  and  on  his  return  found  her  dying.  He  was 
much  affected  on  the  occasion  ;  but  it  was  two  or  three 
years  after  this  event  that  he  formed  his  rigorous  esta- 
blishment. And  probably  the  additions  and  alterations 
of  the  story  were  invented  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  a 
romantic  aspect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  abbot  changed 
his  life  and  established  an  order  into  which  none  would 
enter  but  melancholy  people,  who  were  weary  of  the 
whole  world  and  constantly  in  fear  of  losing  heaven. 
They  permitted  no  scientific  or  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
their  library  had  none  but  devotional  books.  Their 
worship  was  continued  day  and  night ;  and  if  a  cloister 
contained  so  many  as  twenty-four  monks,  they  were 
divided  into  three  classes  which  interchanged  con- 
tinually. All  these  monks  lived  very  austerely  and 
observed  a  rigorous  silence,  conversing  together  only 
once  a-week  and  then  not  on  worldly  things.  Their 
time  was  divided  between  manual  labour,  the  canonical 
exercises,  and  private  devotion.  They  lived  wholly  on 
bread,  herbs,  and  pulse. — Schl. 

4  See  De  Cerisy,  Vie  du  Cardinal  Berulle,  Fondateur 
de  V  Oratorie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1646,  4to  ;  Morin's  Life, 
prefixed  to  his  Antiquit.  Orientates,  p.  3,  4,  5,  110; 
Simon's  Lettres  Choisies,  tome  ii.  p.  60,  and  his  Biblio- 
tfteque  Critique  (which  he  published  under  the  name  of 
Sainiore),  tome  iii.  p.  303,  324,  330,  &c.  On  the  cha- 
racter of  Berulle,  see  B&Wlet'sViede  Richer,  p.  220,342; 
Le  Vassor,  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.  tome  iii.  p.  397, 
&c;  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  tome  viii.  chap.  x.  p. 
53,  &c. ;  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  Benedictines,  torn, 
vii.  p.  976,  &c.     [These  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  must 
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these  we  join  the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  an 
order  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  was 
canonized  not  long  since.  They  were  con- 
stituted a  regular  and  legitimate  society  in 
1 632  by  Urban  VIII.  To  fulfil  the  designs 
of  their  founder  they  must  attend  especially 
to  three  things :  first,  to  improve  and  amend 
themselves  daily  by  prayers,  meditation, 
reading,  and  other  things ;  secondly  to  per- 
form sacred  missions  among  the  people  living 
in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  eight 
months  in  the  year,  in  order  to  imbue  the 
peasantry  with  religious  knowledge  and 
quicken  their  piety  (from  which  service  they 
derive  their  name  of  Priests  of  the  Mis- 
sions) ;  and  lastly,  to  superintend  seminaries 
in  which  young  men  are  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  and  to  train  up  candidates  for 
the  sacred  office.1  Under  the  counsel  and 
patronage  of  the  Priests  of  the  Missions  are 
the  Virgins  of  Love  or  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whose  business  it  is  to  minister  to 
the  indigent  in  sickness.  They  originated 
with  a  noble  lady,  Louisa  le  Gras,  and  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  Clement  IX.  in 
1660.2  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
Pious  and  Christian  Schools  were  instituted 
by  Nicholas  Barre  in  1678.  They  are 
usually  called  Piarists,  and  their  principal 
object  is  the  education  of  poor  children  of 
both  sexes.3  But  it  would  be  tedious  to 
expatiate  on  this  subject  and  to  enumerate 
all  the  religious  associations  which  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Romish  jurisdiction 
were  now  set  up  with  great  expectations, 
and  then  suddenly  neglected  and  suffered 
to  become  extinct. 

28.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  by  which  as 
its  soul  the  whole  body  of  the  Romish  com- 
munity is  governed,  if  it  could  have  been 
oppressed  and  trodden  to  dust  by  hosts  of 
enemies,  by  innumerable  indignities,  by  the 
most  horrid  accusations,  and  by  various 
calamities,  must  undoubtedly  have  become 
extinct  or  at  least  have  been  divested  of  all 


not  be  confounded  with  the  Italian  order  of  the  same 
name,  established  in  the  preceding  century  by  Philip 
Neri.  (See  above,  p.  61 G).  Both  agree  in  this,  that  they 
devote  themselves  to  learning  ;  but  the  Italians  pursue 
especially  church  history,  while  the  French  cultivate 
all  branches  of  learning.  The  founder  of  this  order, 
Berulle,  was  in  so  high  favour  with  the  queen  of  France, 
Anna  of  Austria,  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  envied  him; 
and  his  death  which  occurred  in  1G29  was  so  sudden, 
that  some  conjectured  he  died  of  poison.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  are  not  monks  but  secular  clergymen, 
nor  do  they  chant  any  canonical  hours.  They  are  called 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  because  they  have  no  churches 
in  which  the  sacraments  arc  administered,  but  only 
chapels  or  oratories  in  which  they  read  prayers  and 
preach. —  Srhl.- 

|  Ahely.  Yir.dc  M.  Vincentdt  Paul,  Parle,  1664,  (to; 
Ilelyot,  uiii  tupra,  tome  viii.  chap,  xi.  p.  Ill;    Qallia 
liana,  torn.  vii.  p.  998,  &c 

2  Gobillon    •  uadam   de  Oras,  Fondati 

Fillet  <l  la  Charitf,  Pari*,  1676,  12mo>    - 

*   Ilelyot,   Hist,   de*    Ui'h'S,    tome   viii.   chap.    xxx. 
p.  233. 


reputation  and  confidence.  The  French, 
the  Belgians,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  have 
attacked  it  with  fury  and  have  boldly 
charged  it,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
with  every  species  of  crime  and  error  which 
the  imagination  can  conceive  as  most  per- 
nicious to  the  souls  of  men  and  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  civil  governments.  The  Jan- 
senists  especially  and  those  who  adopt 
altogether  or  in  part  their  views,  have 
exposed  its  character  in  numerous  publica- 
tions, strengthened  not  merely  by  satire 
and  groundless  declamation,  but  by  proofs, 
evidences,  and  documents  of  the  most  cre- 
dible nature.4  But  this  immense  host  of 
accusers  and  of  most  decided  enemies  seems 
not  so  much  to  have  weakened  and  depressed 
this  very  sagacious  sect,  as  to  have  exalted 
it  and  enriched  it  with  possessions  and  ho- 
nours of  every  kind.  For  the  Jesuits, 
without  parrying  the  strokes  of  their  ene- 
mies by  replies  and  noisy  disputation,  have 
by  silence  for  the  most  part  and  patience, 
held  on  their  course  amid  all  these  storms, 
and  reaching  their  desired  haven  have  pos- 
sessed themselves,  with  wonderful  facility, 
of  their  supremacy  in  the  Romish  church. 
The  very  countries  in  which  the  Jesuits 
were  once  viewed  as  horrid  monsters  and 
public  pests  have  sometimes  voluntarily, 
and  sometimes  involuntarily,  surrendered 


4  Here  is  matter  for  a  volume,  or  rather  for  many 
large  volumes.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
Catholic  world  which  does  not  offer  for  our  inspection 
some  conflict  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  magistrates,  with 
other  orders  of  monks,  or  with  the  bishops  and  other 
religious  teachers ;  from  which  the  Jesuits,  though 
they  might  seem  vanquished,  yet  finally  came  off  vic- 
torious. An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  together  all 
these  facts  which  lie  scattered  and  dispersed  through 
numerous  writers,  by  a  man  of  the  Jansenist  party,  who 
a  few  years  ago  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  if  he  should  be  permitted  to  fulfil  the 
promises  in  his  Preface,  Histoire  des  Religieax  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  i.  Utrecht,  1741,  8vo.  And 
no  man  was  more  competent  to  finish  the  work  com- 
menced by  him  than  he  was,  unless  we  arc  to  regard 
as  fabulous  all  that  he  tells  us  respecting  his  travels  and 
his  sufferings  for  many  years,  while  exploring  the 
plans,  policy,  and  operations  of  the  Jesuits.  But  this 
honest  man,  imprudently  venturing  to  go  into  France, 
was  discovered,  it  is  said,  by  his  enemies  and  assassi- 
nated. Hence  his  work  was  carried  no  farther  than  the 
third  volume.  [Maclaine  in  his  note  here  written  at 
the  Hague  about  the  year  17G1  says  this  man  was  a 
Frenchman  named  Benard,  that  he  was  then  living  at 
the  Hague,  that  he  had  not  been  massacred  in  France, 
but  had  returned  in  safety  from  his  visit  to  that  coun- 
try ;  that  he  had  never  travelled  in  the  manner  he 
pretended  in  his  preface  to  collect  information,  but  had 
collected  all  his  information  from  books  in  his  study, 
and  had  made  up  the  story  of  his  travels  to  amuse  his 
readers  and  procure  credit  to  his  book;  and  that  DO 
good  reason  was  offered  for  his  having  violated  hi>  pro- 
mise to  continue  the  work.  Bchroeokh  in  his  Kirchen~ 
gesch.  s.  d.  lit  format,  vol.  ii.  p.  646)  tells  us  on  the 
authority  of  a  Dutch  journal,  that  the  man  I  name  wa- 
P(  ter  Qneanel,  «rith  the  surname  Bfenard,  thai  he  had 
never  travelled  as  he  pretended,  that  he  died  at  the 
Hague  in  the  year  177  I,  and  that  the  report  waa  thai  he 
was  persuaded,  a  little  before  hi.  death,  to  hum  the 
manoaeript  of  the  residue  of  his  work  which  ma  Buffi- 

Olent  to  till  twenty  volumes.  —  Mur. 
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no  small  share  of  their  interests  and  con- 
cerns to  the  discretion  and  good  faith  of  this 
most  potent  fraternity.1 

29.  Literature  and  the  sciences,  both  the 
elegant  and  the  useful  branches,  acquired 
additional  honour  and  glory  in  the  better 
provinces  of  the  Romish  church.  Among 
the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Catholics  of  the  Low  Countries,  there 
were  men  distinguished  for  their  genius  and 
their  knowledge  of  various  sciences  and 
lan£uao;es.  But  we  must  not  ascribe  this 
prosperous  state  of  learning  to  the  influence 
of  the  public  schools.  For  in  both  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  these  schools 
that  ancient,  jejune,  tedious,  and  barren 
mode  of  teaching  which  enfeebles,  embar- 
rasses, and  perplexes  rather  than  quickens 
and  strengthens  the  mind,  and  which  loads 
the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  technical 
words  and  phrases  without  meaning  and 
without  use,  has  maintained  its  place  down 
even  to  our  times.  But  beyond  the  limits 
of  these  reputed  seats  of  learning,  certain 
great  and  excellent  men  guided  others  to  a 
better  and  more  profitable  method  of  pro- 
secuting study.  In  this  matter  the  pre- 
eminence is  justly  due  to  the  French,  who 
being  prompted  by  native  powers  of  genius 
and  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  Louis 
XIV.  towards  learning  and  learned  men, 
treated  nearly  all  branches  of  literature  and 
science  in  the  happiest  manner;  and  re- 
jecting the  barbarism  of  the  schools,  exhi- 
bited learning  in  a  new  and  elegant  dress 
suited  to  captivate  the  mind.2     And  how 


1  Perhaps  no  people  hare  attacked  the  Jesuits  with 
more  animosity  and  energy,  or  done  them  more  harm, 
than  the  French.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  was 
said  and  done  against  them  by  the  parliament,  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  by  the  people  of  France,  may 
consult  Ccesar  Egasse  dc  Boulay  [better  known  by  his 
Latin  name  Bulseus],  Historia  Academiee  Parisiensis, 
torn.  vi.  p.  559-648,  676,  738,  742,  744,  7G3,  774-890,  898, 
909,  who  has  scarcely  omitted  anything  relating  to  the 
subject.  And  what  was  the  issue  of  all  these  most 
vehement  contests  ?  The  Jesuits,  after  being  ignomi- 
niously  expelled  from  France,  were  first  honourably 
received  again  under  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1G04,  not- 
withstanding the  indignation  of  so  many  men  of  the 
greatest  reputation  and  of  the  highest  rank  who  were 
opposed  to  them.  See  the  Memoires  du  Due  de  Sully, 
the  late  edition  of  Geneva,  tome  v.  p.  83,  &c.  314,  Re.  In 
the  next  place,  they  were  admitted  to  the  government 
both  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  this  privilege 
they  retain  quite  to  our  times.  [So  it  was  when 
Mosheim  wrote  ;  but  now, — 

Vcnit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardunias  Re. 

And  even  in  France,  where  the  Jesuits  were  caressed 
by  the  great  and  feared  by  bishops  and  archbishops,  the 
conflagration  began  which  consumed  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Jesuits'  universal  monarchy. —  Sehl.  [Beit,  as 
formerly  stated,  this  order  has  not  only  been  re-esta- 
blished but  has  returned  to  France,  although  it  has 
been,  only  a  few  years  ago,  once  more  formally  expelled 
or  withdrawn  by  the  pope  out  of  that  kingdom.  —  R. 

2  This  will  be  found  illustrated  by  Voltaire,  in  the 
noted  work  already  quoted  repeatedly,  Steele  de  Louis 
XI V,  and  in  his  Additions  to  that  work  [in  the  edition, 
Paris,  1820,  tome  ii.  chap,  xxxi.-xxxiv. — Mur. 


greatly  the  efforts  of  this  very  refined  nation 
tended  to  rescue  the  other  nations  from 
scholastic  bondage,  no  person  of  even  a 
moderate  share  of  information  can  well  be 
ignorant. 

30.  No  means  whatever  could  remove 
from  the  chairs  of  philosophy  those  mis- 
named Aristotelians,  who  were  continually 
quoting  Aristotle  while  they  did  not  in 
reality  understand  him.  Nor  could  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  is  afraid  of  everything 
new,  for  a  long  time  persuade  itself  to  allow 
the  new  discoveries  of  the  philosophers  to 
be  freely  promulgated  and  explained ;  as  \?> 
manifest  from  the  sufferings  of  Galileo,  a 
Tuscan  mathematician,  who  was  cast  into 
prison  for  bringing  forward  the  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy.  Some  among  the 
French,  led  on  by  Rene  des  Cartes  and 
Peter  Gassendi,3  the  former  of  whom  by  his 
doctrines  and  the  latter  in  his  writings 
confuted  the  Peripatetics,  first  ventured  to 
abandon  the  thorny  fields  of  the  Aristote- 
lians and  to  follow  more  liberal  principles 
of  philosophising.  Among  these  there  were 
some  Jesuits,  but  a  much  larger  number 
from  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  and 
the  disciples  of  Jansenius,  who  distinguished 
themselves.  Here  will  readily  occur  to 
many  minds  the  names  of  Malebranche, 
Anthony  Arnauld,  Bernard  Lami,  Peter 
Nicole,  and  Blaise  Pascal,  who  acquired 
lasting  fame  by  illustrating,  perfecting,  and 
adapting  to  common  use  the  principles  of 
Des  Cartes.4  For  Gassendi,  who  professed 
to  understand  but  few  things  and  who 
rather  taught  how  to  philosophise  than  pro- 
posed a  system  of  philosophy,  had  but  few 
followers  among  a  people  eager  for  know- 
ledge, sanguine,  ardent,  and  impatient  of 
protracted  labour.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  some  of  the  Italians  as  well  as 
other  nations  began  to  imitate  the  French ; 
at  first  indeed  timidly  but  afterwards  more 
confidently,  as  the  pontiffs  appeared  to  relax 
a  little  of  that  jealousy  which  they  had 
entertained  ajrainst  the  new  views  of  the 


3  Gassendi's  Excrcitationes  Paradoxcr  adrcrsus  Aris- 
totelieos  is  in  his  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  95,  Re.  and  is  an 
accurate  and  elegant  performance,  which  did  great  harm 
to  the  cause  of  the  Peripatetics.  See  the  remarks 
already  made  [in  Section  I.  sec.  31  of  this  century,  p. 
734. — Mur. 

4  The  reward  which  these  men  had  for  their  labours 
was,  that  they  were  charged  with  atheism  by  the  Peri- 
patetics ;  John  Harduin,  who  was  intoxicated  with  the 
Aristotelico-Scholastic  philosophy,  being  the  accuser ; 
At/id  Detect'.,  in  his  Opera  Posthiima,  p.  1,  Re.  and  p. 
259.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  odium  very  difficult  to  be 
discovered.  For  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  avoids 
all  darkness  and  obscurity,  is  much  less  efficacious  for 
defending  the  Romish  cause  than  the  vulgar  scholastic 
philosophy  which  delights  in  darkness.  [On  these  Car- 
tesian philosophers  and  their  system,  see  Tennemann's 
Manual  of  the  Hist-  of  Pkilot.  p.  314,  Re  and  Hallam's 
Introduction  to  the  Liter,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  214, 
and  22D,  Re.— R. 
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naturalists,  mathematicians,  and  metaphy- 
sicians. 

31.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  hero  more 
distinctly  who  were  the  persons  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  having  preserved  and  advanced 
both  divine  and  human  learning  in  the 
Romish  church.  During  a  large  part  of  the 
century  the  Jesuits  were  nearly  the  only 
teachers  of  all  branches  of  learning,  and 
they  alone  among  the  monks  were  accounted 
learned  men.  And  the  man  must  be  either 
ignorant  or  uncandid,  who  can  deny  that 
many  renowned  and  very  learned  men  have 
highly  adorned  that  society.  Lasting  as 
literature  itself  will  be  the  merits  of  Denys 
Petau, '  James  Sirmond,2  Peter  Possin,3 
Philip  Labbe,4  Nicholas  Abrams,5  and  even 
of  John  Harduin,G  though  in  many  things 
erratic  and  not  of  a  sound  mind,  as  well  as 
of  many  others.  But  as  the  century  ad- 
vanced, this  literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits 
was  greatly  obscured  by  the  Benedictines, 
especially  by  those  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur.  For  while  the 
Jesuits  immoderately  vaunted  of  their 
merits  and  renown,  and  were  unceasingly 
censuring  the  sloth  and  indolence  of  the 
Benedictines,  in  order  to  give  plausibility 
to  their  designs  of  invading  and  appropri- 
ating to  themselves  the  revenues  and  the 
goods  of  the  Benedictines,  the  latter  thought 
it  necessary  for  them  to  wipe  off  this  stain 
upon  their  character  which  they  could  not 
deny,  and  to  disarm  their  most  zealous 
enemies,  by  becoming  really  meritorious. 
Hence  they  not  only  opened  schools  in 
their  convents  for  instructing  youth  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  but  also  appointed 
select  individuals  of  the  best  talents  to  pub- 
lish great  and  imperishable  works,  which 
might  vindicate  the  ancient  glory  and  repu- 
tation of  the  Benedictine  family  against  its 
traducers.  This  task  has  been  admirably 
fulfilled  and  with  a  success  which  baffles 


1  Dionysius  Petavius  or  retail,  horn  in  1583,  died 
1652,  wrote  largely  on  chronology  and  the  history  of 
religious  doctrines,  and  ably  edited  several  of  the  lathers, 
particularly  Epiphanius. — Mur. 

niond,  confessor  to  Lewis  XIII.  died  1851,  aged 
92,  wrote  much  on  church  history,  anl  edited 
of  the  fathers.     His  works  were  printed,  Paris,  1696,  5 
fol.-    Mr,-. 
J   Po-i-in.  horn   in   1590,  and  died  at    Rome  near  tho 
the  1 7th  century,  was  distinguished 
and  Greek  scholar,  and  for  his  edition-  of 
—  Mur. 

f  Bourgea  died  iii  1107,  agad  SO.     ■< 
:  great  learning,  particularly  in  chuMh  history, 
1  ut  proud  and  overt*  Mur. 

■   Abrams,  born  in    1589,  died    1155,   BTM  cliictly  db> 

tlnguiahad  lot  polite  learning  and  for  his  coeacn  • 

■rations  ami  on  Virgil — Ifear. 
*■    Hardtiin  died  at  Paris  in  17  '  lb-  was  a 

prodigy  of  1  warning,  bat  he  maintained  that  moat  of  the 

Greek  ami  Latin  classic  nrere  forgeries  of  the  monks 
in  the  middle  ages.  Bifl  basl  work  m  his  Concilia, 
in  12  vols.  fol.— Mur. 


description  for  about  a  century  past,  by 
such  superior  men  as  John  Mabillon,7  Luke 
D'Achery,8  Rene  Massuet,9  Theodore  Rui- 
nart,10  Anthony  Beaugendre,  * l  Julian  Gar- 
n'er,12  Charles  de  la  Rue,13  Edmund  Mar- 
tene,1'  Bernard  Montfaucon,15  and  many 
others,  some  of  whom  have  published  excel- 
lent editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers; 
others  have  drawn  from  the  obscure  shelves 
of  the  libraries  those  old  papers  and 
documents  which  serve  to  elucidate  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  church ;  others 
have  explained  the  early  history  of  church 
and  state,  the  customs  and  rites  of  former 
times,  the  chronology  of  the  world,  and 
other  parts  of  polite  learning;  and  others 
have  executed  various  works  worthy  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity.  I  know  not  how 
it  happened  but  from  the  time  these  new 
stars  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon, 
the  splendour  of  Jesuit  erudition  began 
gradually  to  decline.  For  there  is  no  one 
disposed  to  deny  that  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  Jesuits  in  vain  look  around  among  their 
order  to  find  an  individual  who  may  be 
compared  with  the  Benedictines,  who  are 
constantly  pursuing  with  ardour  every 
branch  of  literature,  and  publishing  almost, 
every  year  distinguished  monuments  of  their 


7  Mabillon  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1707.  He  travelled  much  for  literary  purposes  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  besides  publishing  the  works 
of  St.  Bernard  and  the  Lives  of  the  Benedictine  saints 
(Acta  Siinctorum  Ordinis  Be?iedicli),a.nd  his  Analectt 
f'rterum,  he  composed  Diplomatics,  Annals  of  the  Be- 
nedictines, and  some  smaller  works. — Mur. 

8  Dacherius  or  D'Achery,  horn  1G08,  died  1635,  col- 
lected judiciously  and  published  numerous  unprinted 
writings  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  history,  13  vols.  4to, 
or  (2d  ed.)  in  3  vols.  fol.  entitled  Spicilegium,  &c. — Mur. 

9  Massuet,  born  1665,  died  1716,  published  the  best 
edition  of  Irenaeus. — Mur. 

1°  Ruinart,  born  1657,  died  1709,  was  associated  with 
Mabillon,  and  published  Acta  viurti/nun  sincera  ct 
selccta,  the  works  of  Gregory  Turonensis  and  of  Victor 
Vitensis,  and  some  other  works. — Mur. 

1 '  Beaugendre  is  noted  only  for  the  lives  of  gome 
French  bishops,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hildc- 
bert. — Afar. 

W  Gamier  died  1723,  aged  53,  noted  as  editor  of  the 
works  of  St.  Basil,  3  vols,  fol.  —  Mur. 

13  De  la  Rue,  born  1685,  died  1739,  an  associate  of 
Montfaucon,  and  editor  of  the  work-  of  Origen,  3  vols, 
fol.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jesuit  of  the 
same  name  who  was  a  poet,  and  editor  of  Virgil  in 
tutMK  Delpfuni.—  Mur. 

11  Martcne  died  1739,  aged  85;  he  travelled  mi 
explore   monasteries    and   libraries,   and    publisl 
Commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  on  the  ancient 
:  irus  of  unpublished  works,  in  6 
sola,  fol.  and  with  Durand,  a  new  Thesaurus  of  the 
■MM  Kind,  in  10  vols. ibl.  :  and  lie  and   Durand  wen' 
the    Benedictine    travellers    who   published  the   v  ill- 
known  Voyag    LUtiraire  d*  deux  Religieux  di   la 
■1   Ration  de  8.  Mur.  —  Mur. 

i    .Mc.ntfau.-oii.  bora  IS45,  died  1741,  agi 

learned   antiquarian,   known    by   btfl      /'<-/' 
Ito.   Pmldtogrttphia  (ii.ri'i.  fol.  the  works  of  \th'<.  iMii- 
;i  rata  fol.  Origan's  HeMapla,  8  vols,  fol,  Ohrysi 
arorha,  II  vol-   fol.  Antiquiti  ExpHquA   -/ 

,-,  r,  1 B  l  d.  fol.  tfonumem  da  h  Monmrthie 
Fmnfoitf,  i  roll  i"i  a  ColleetlonatT thaOraak  wmn, 
3  l  "1      fol,  Biblioi  la.   I >l.  and 

some  other  works.  —  Mur. 
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genius  and  erudition ;  nor  have  the  Jesuits 
for  many  years  published  a  single  work 
•which  can  compete  with  the  labours  of  the 
Benedictines,  unless  it  be  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum now  issuing  from  their  press  at 
Antwerp.  The  rivals  of  the  Benedictines 
were  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
many  of  whom  are  acknowledged  to  have 
laboured  successfully  in  advancing  several 
branches  of  both  human  and  divine  know- 
ledge ;  which,  if  there  were  no  other  exam- 
ples, would  be  manifest  from  the  works  of 
Charles  le  Cointe,  author  of  the  imperishable 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France,  !and  of  John 
Morin,2  Lewis  Thomassin,3  and  Richard 
Simon.4  Lastly,  the  followers  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Jansenius — or,  as  they  would  say, 
of  Augustine— have  published  various  works, 
some  erudite  and  others  neatly  and  metho- 
dically composed,  very  useful  both  to  adults 
and  to  the  young.  Who  is  such  a  stranger 
to  the  literature  of  this  century  as  not  to 
have  heard  of  the  works  of  the  Messieurs  de 
Port-Royal,5  and  of  the  very  elegant  and 
useful  productions  of  Tillemont,6  Arnauld,7 
Nicole,8  Pascal,9  Lancelot,10  and  others? 

1  Le  Cointe,  born  1611,  died  1681.  His  Annates  Ec- 
clesiast. Francorum,  in  8  vols.  fol.  extend  from  a.d. 
235  to  a.d.  835.— Mur. 

2  Morin,  born  1591,  educated  a  Protestant,  became  a 
Catholic,  and  died  at  Paris  1659.  He  wrote  on  the  ori- 
gin of  Patriarchs  and  Primates,  on  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
2  vols.  fol.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  There  were 
several  distinguished  men  named  Morin. — Mur. 

3  Thomassin,  born  1619,  died  1695,  published  a  his- 
tory of  religious  doctrines  (a  feeble  imitation  of  Petau's 
work)  in  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1680.  Voltaire  says  he  was 
"  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  and  first  composed 
Dialogues  on  the  fathers,  on  Councils,  and  on  His- 
tory."— Mur. 

4  Simon,  born,  1638,  died  1712,  a  great  critic;  wrote 
Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Test.  ;  the  Hist,  of  Ecclesiast. 
Revenues,  2  vols.  12mo ;  Crit.  Diss,  on  Du  Pin's  Bib- 
lioth  des  Auteurs  Eccles;  Hist.  Critique  du  Noveau 
Test,  and  various  other  works. — Mur. 

5  By  this  title  are  designated  all  the  Jansenist  writers, 
but  especially  and  in  a  stricter  sense  those  who  spent 
their  lives  in  literary  and  devotional  pursuits  in  the 
retired  situation  of  Port-Royal,  not  far  from  Paris. 
Among  these  it  is  generally  known  there  were  great 
men  who  possessed  first-rate  talents  and  were  very 
finished  writers. 

6  Sebastian  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  born  at  Paris  1637, 
died  1698,  refused  a  bishopric,  and  wrote  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  I' Histoire  Ecclesiast.  de  six  Premiers  Siecles, 
Paris,  1693,  &c.  16  vols.  4to;  and  Histoire  des  Etnpe- 
reurs  et  des  autres  Princes,  j'usqu'  a  I'  Empereur  Hono- 
rius. — Mur. 

7  Anthony  Arnauld  or  Arnaud  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1612,  and  died  at  Liege  1694.  He  wrote  on  grammar, 
logic,  and  geometry,  and  polemic  pieces  against  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Calvinists  on  moral  subjects,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  contributed  Nos.  3,  9,  12,  13,  14,  and 
15,  to  the  Provincial  Letters. — Mur. 

8  Peter  Nicole,  born  1625,  died  at  Paris  1695.  Besides 
controversial  pieces  against  the  Jesuits  and  aiding 
Arnaud  in  some  works,  he  wrote  Essais  de  Morale,  13 
vols.  12mo,  La  Perpetuite  de  la  foy  de  VEglise  Catho- 
lique  touchant  V  Euchariste,  3  vols.  Prejuges  Legitimes 
contre  les  Calvinistes,  and  translated  the  Provincial 
Letters  into  Latin  with  notes,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  "William  "NVendrock.— Mur.  [Anth.  Arnaud,  and  not 
Nicole,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  work  on  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. —  R. 

'•>  Blaise  Pascal,  born  at  Clermont  1623,  died  1662. 


The  other  religious  orders,  as  well  as  the 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish 
church,  had  also  their  great  men.  For  it 
would  be  strange,  if  in  such  a  multitude  of 
men  enjoying  much  leisure  and  all  advan- 
tages for  study,  there  should  not  be  some 
successful  scholars.  Yet  all  who  acquired 
fame  and  merited  distinction  as  learned  men 
and  authors,  out  of  those  four  orders  just 
mentioned,  would  collectively  scarcely  form 
so  large  a  body  as  any  one  of  those  orders 
alone  can  exhibit. 

32.  Hence  a  copious  list  might  be  drawn 
up  of  learned  men  in  the  Romish  church, 
whose  works,  composed  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  survive  their  authors'  death.  Of 
the  monastic  families  and  of  the  priests  who 
were  bound  to  fixed  rules  of  living,  the 
most  distinguished  were,  Cassar  Baronius, ]  1 
and  Robert  Bellarmine,12  both  cardinals, 
and  both  extremely  useful  to  their  church ; 
the  first  by  his  elaborate  Annals,  and  the 
latter  by  his  controversial  writings;  also  Ni- 
cholas Serrarius,13  Francis  Feuardentius,  M 
Anthony  Possevin, 15  James  Gretzer, 16  Fran- 
cis Combefis,17  Natalis  Alexander,18  Martin 
Becan,19  James  Sirmond,  Denys  Petau, 
Peter    Possin,    Lewis    Cellot,20    Nicholas 


Besides  his  Pensees  and  some  treatises  on  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  he  composed  the  famous  Let- 
tres  d  un  Provincial.  His  works  were  printed,  5  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1799.— Mur. 

io  Claude  Lancelot,  born  1616,  died  1695,  taught 
Greek  and  the  mathematics  at  Port-Royal,  and  had  a 
hand  in  the  school-books  there  published. — Mur. 

1 1  Baronius,  born  at  Sora  in  Naples  1538,  second  gene- 
ral of  the  Italian  order  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  con- 
fessor to  pope  Clement  VIII.  cardinal,  and  librarian  of 
the  Vatican;  he  wrote  Annates  Ecclesiastici,  12  vols, 
fol.  Rome,  1588-1607,  was  candidate  for  the  papal  chair 
in  1605,  and  died  in  1607.—  Mur. 

12  Bellarmine,  a  Florentine,  born  in  1542,  cardinal  in 
1599,  died  in  1621.  He  wrote  Opus  Controversiarum, 
3  vols.  fol.  De  Potestate  summi  Pontificis,  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  and  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers.  He  was  learned  and  a  giant  reasoner,  though 
in  a  bad  cause. — Mur. 

13  Serrarius  of  Lorrain,  a  Jesuit,  died  at  Mentz  in 
1619,  aged  65  ;  a  voluminous  commentator  on  the  Bible. 
His  works  fill  16  vols.  fol. — Mur. 

i*  Feuardent,  of  Normandy,  a  Franciscan,  born  1541, 
died  1641 ;  edited  Irenseus,  wrote  and  preached  furiously 
against  the  Protestants. — Mur. 

15  Possevin  was  a  Jesuit  of  Mantua,  born  1533,  died 
1611.  He  was  papal  legate  to  Poland,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, &c.  He  wrote  Bibliotheca  Selecta  de  Ratione 
Studiorum,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Apparatus  Sacer,  2  vols.  fol. 
and  some  other  things. — Mur. 

16  Gretzer,  a  German  Jesuit,  born  1561,  professor  of 
theology  at  Ingolstadt,  died  1636.  He  wrote  much 
against  the  Protestants.  His  works  fill  17  vols.  fol. 
—Mur. 

17  Combefis,  a  Dominican  of  Guienne,  died  1679.  A 
fine  Greek  scholar,  and  editor  of  several  Greek  fathers, 
and  of  five  Greek  historians. — Mur. 

18  Natalis  or  Noel  Alexandre,  a  Dominican  of  Rouen, 
died  in  1724,  aged  86.  He  wrote  Historian  Eccles.  Vet. 
et  Novi  Test,  selecta  Capita,  8  vols.  fol.  in  18  vols.  4to, 
and  30  vols.  8vo ;  also  a  System  of  Theology,  2  vols, 
fol.  His  Ecclesiastical  History  is  candid  and  learned, 
but  written  in  a  dry  and  argumentative  manner. — Mur. 

19  Becan,  a  Jesuit  of  Brabant,  confessor  to  Ferdinand 
II.  died  at  Vienna  in  1624.  He  wrote  much  against  the 
Protestants,  and  a  Sum  of  Theology,  in  French.— Mur. 

20  Cellot,  a  Jesuit  of  Paris,  died  1658.     He  wrote  the 
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Caussin,1  John  Morin,  Theophilus  Raynard 
(Kaynaudus),2  Paul  Sarpi,3  Sfortia  Pallavi- 
cini,4  Philip  Labbe,  Lewis  Maimbourg,5 
Lewis  Thomassin,  Coelestine  Sfondrati,6 
Joseph  Aguirre,7  Henry  Noris,8  Luke 
D'Achery,  John  Mabillon,  John  Harduin, 
Richard  Simon,  Theodore  Ruinart,  Ber- 
nard de  Monfaucon,  Anthony  Gallon,9 
Fortunatus  Scacchi, 10  Cornelius  a  Lapide, l 1 
James  Bonfrere,12  Hugh  Menard,13  Claude 
Seguenot,14   Bernard   Lami,15   John   Bol- 


Histoi*y  of  Gottschalk,  and  published  the  Opuscula  of 
Hincmar  of  Rheims. — Mur. 

1  Caussin,  a  French  Jesuit,  died  1G51,  aged  71.  He 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  and  wrote  De  Sacra  et 
Pro/ana  Eloquenlia,  and  some  other  things. — Mur. 

2  Raynard,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  died  at  Lyons,  1663, 
aged  80.  He  edited  several  of  the  fathers,  and  wrote 
Tables  for  sacred  and  profane  history.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Lyons,  1665,  in  20  vols.  fol. — Mur. 

3  Sarpi,  a  Venetian  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
born  1552,  died  1623;  a  celebrated  defender  of  the 
religious  liberties  of  his  country  against  the  pontiff. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  folio,  a 
History  of  Benefices,  and  various  tracts  in  defence  of 
his  country,  which  fill  six  vols.  12mo,  Venice,  1677. — 
Mur.     [See  note  5,  p.  613,  above. — R. 

4  Pallavicini,  a  Romish  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  born  at 
Rome,  1607,  died  1667.  He  wrote  in  Italian  a  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  opposed  to  that  of  Sarpi,  Rome, 
1656,  2  vols.  fol.  translated  into  Latin,  Antw.  1673,  2 
vols.  fol.  ;  also  a  treatise  on  style,  &c. — Mur.  [See 
also  note  5,  p.  614,  above. — R. 

s  Maimbourg,  a  French  Jesuit  of  Nancy,  born  1610, 
died  1686.  noted  as  a  preacher,  but  more  as  a  historian. 
His  Histoire  du  Lutheranismo  was  refuted  by  Secken- 
dorf ;  his  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  by  Jurieu  and  by  Jo. 
Bapt.  de  Rocoles.  He  also  wrote  Histories  of  Arianism, 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  schism  of 
the  Greeks,  of  the  schism  of  the  West,  of  the  decay  of 
the  Empire,  of  the  League,  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
the  Great.  He  is  a  sprightly  writer,  but  a  partial 
historian. — Mur. 

6  Sfondrati,  a  Benedictine  abbot  of  St.  Gall  and  a 
cardinal,  died  at  Rome  1696,  aged  53.  He  wrote  Gallia 
J'indicata,  and  Nodus  Pradestinationis  Dissolutus,  4to. 
— Mur. 

7  Aguirre,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  professor  at  Sala- 
manca, defended  the  papal  supremacy  against  the 
French,  was  made  a  cardinal,  published  Collectio  Max- 
ima Conciliorum  omnium  Hispan.  et  Novi  Orbis,  &c. 
6  vols.  fol.  and  died  at  Rome,  1669,  aged  69. — Mur. 

8  Noris,  an  Augustinian  monk,  born  at  Verona  1631, 
of  Irish  parentage,  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  Pisa,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  a  cardinal  in  1695, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1704.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
Pelagianism,  History  of  Investitures,  and  various  other 
learned  works,  printed  collectively,  Verona,  1729,  1730, 
5  vols.  fol. — Mur. 

3  Gallonio,  a  Romish  presbyter  of  the  Oratory,  died 
1605.  He  wrote  De  L'ruciatibus  Martyrum,  with  plates, 
1594,  4to,  and  some  other  things. — Mur. 

10  Scacchi  was  an  Italian  Augustinian  Eremite,  who 
corrected  the  Romish  Martyrology  and  Breviary,  and 
died  in  1640. — Mur. 

11  A  Lapide  was  a  Jesuit  of  Liege,  who  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible,  10  vols.  fol.  and  died  at  Rome, 
1637,  aged  71.— Mur. 

12  Bonfrere  was  a  Jesuit,  professor  at  Douay,  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuoh,  on  Scripture  names, 
&c.  and  died  at  Tournay,  1643,  aged  70.  —  Mur. 

i  '  Menard  was  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Maur,  born  at 
Paris  in  1587,  and  died  in  1641.  He  wrote  Diati  ibe  ie 
uriico  Dimiysio,  and  Martyrolog.  ex  Ord.  Bniedict. — 
Mur. 

1 1  Seguenot  was  a  French  priest  of  the  Oratory,  wrote 
notes  on  the  French  translation  uf  Augustine  de  Vir- 
ginitatc,  which  excited  commotion  ;  and  died  in  1644. 
—  Mur. 

iJ  Lami  was  also  a  French  priest  of  the  Oratory,  born 
in  161"),  and  died  in  1715.  lie  wrote  on  geometry,  on 
the  sciences,  on  perspective,  on  Christian  Morality,  5 


land, x  6  Godfrey  Henschenius, 1 7  Daniel  Pape- 
broch,18  and  many  others.  Of  the  other 
clergy,  or  those  not  of  any  religious  order,  but 
secular  clergymen,  as  they  are  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  regular  clergy,  the  follow- 
ing acquired  distinction  and  fame  by  their 
writings:  viz.  James  David  Perron,19  Wil- 
liam Est  (Estius),20  John  Launoi,21  Gabriel 
Aubespine  (Albaspinius),22  Peter  de  Mar- 
ca,23  John  Armand  Richelieu,24  Luke 
Holstein,25  Stephen  Baluze,20  John  Bona,72 


vols.  12mo,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  4to,  De  Tabernaculo, 
fol.  Harmonia  Evangelica,  2  vols.  4to,  &c. — Mur. 

16  Bolland,  a  Jesuit  of  Tillemont  in  Flanders,  who 
commenced  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  of  which  he  published 
6  vols.  fol.  and  died  in  1665. — Mur.  [The  continuators 
of  this  great  work  are  called  after  him  the  Bollandists ; 
two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  next  two  notes.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  was  published  in 
1643 ;  at  various  intervals  other  folio  volumes  appeared, 
the  fifty-third  volume  was  published  in  1794  ;  after  an 
interval  of  half  a  century  the  work  has  been  resumed. 
Two  volumes,  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-fifth,  were  pub- 
lished at  Brussels  in  1845,  46,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  being  at  length 
brought  to  a  termination.  The  lives  of  the  saints 
which  it  contains  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
calendar,  and  the  work  is  quoted  by  the  volumes  con- 
nected with  each  month :  for  example,  the  last  two 
volumes  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  month  of 
October.  Thus,  although  above  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  stupendous 
work,  and  fifty-five  ponderous  folio  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, yet  scarcely  three-quarters  of  the  year  have  yet 
been  finished ;  so  that  it  may  be  computed  it  will  require 
fifteen  volumes  more  to  complete  the  series,  which  will 
then  amount  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  seventy 
volumes  folio. — R. 

17  Henschen,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  continuator  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  died  1682. — Mur. 

18  Papebroch,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  also  a  continuator 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  died  in  1714. — Mur. 

19  Perron,  born  a  French  Protestant,  1556,  turned 
Catholic,  became  bishop  of  Evreux,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
almoner  of  France,  and  in  1604  a  cardinal.  He  was 
very  learned  and  eloquent,  and  a  great  reasoner  ;  wrote 
on  the  Eucharist,  against  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  &c.  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1618,  aged  63.  His  woi'ks  fill  3  vols, 
fol.— Mur. 

20  Estius,  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  was  divinity 
professor  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Douay, 
where  he  died  in  1613,  aged  71.  He  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles,  2  vols.  fol.  Annotations  on  diffi- 
cult passages  of  Scripture,  fol.  and  the  martyrdom  of 
Edmund  Campian. — Mur. 

21  Launoi,  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris,  born  in  1603, 
and  died  in  1678.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  a  strong  opposer  of 
legends,  and  a  learned  critic.  His  works  were  printed 
at  Geneva,  in  10  vols,  folio. — Mur. 

22  Aubespine,  bishop  of  Orleans,  died  1630,  aged  52. 
He  was  learned  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  com- 
mented on  the  fathers  and  councils. — Mur. 

2:1  De  Marca  was  born  at  Gart  in  Bearne,  1594,  studied 
law,  married  and  became  a  counsellor ;  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  was  bishop  of  Conserans, 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  lastly  of  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1662.  This  man  wrote  a  History  of  Bearne, 
and  De  Concordia  Imperii  et  Sacerdotii. — Mur. 

21  Richelieu,  born  1585,  died  1642,  a  cardinal 
and  prime  minister,  persecuted  the  French  Protestants, 
and  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
Protestants,  a  tract  on  the  best  method  of  confuting 
heretics,  and  several  other  things. — Mur. 

25  Holstein.  See  note  5,  p.  750.  He  was  a  critic  and 
editor,  and  wrote  De  Abassinorum  Communions  nib 
unica  tpecie,  on  the  Sacrament  of  Continuation  among 
the  (Jreeks,  on  the  Nicenc  Council,  &C  —  Mur. 

2C  Baluze,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Paris,  dil  d  17  Is. 
aged  87.    He  wrote  Livi  -  of  the  Popes  "f  aVvignon,  and 

v.  ■  -  I  noted  editor.-- Mur. 
•'  Bona,  born  in  Piedmont  1609,  died  at  Koine,  167  1. 
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Peter  Daniel  Huet,1  James  Benigne  Bos- 
suet,2  Francis  Fenelon,3  Anthony  Godeau,4 
Sebastian  le  Nam  de  Tillemont,  John 
Baptist  Thiers,5  Lewis  Ellies  du  Pin,6  Leo 
Allatius,7  Lawrence  Alexander  Zaccagni,8 
John  Baptist  Cotelier,9  John  Filesac,10 
Joseph  Visconti,11  and  others.12  This  list 
may  be  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  the 
names  of  those  laymen,  either  in  public  or 
private  life,  who  did  service  to  sacred  and 
secular  learning. 


a  cardinal.  He  wrote  Manuductio  ad  Caelum,  Princi- 
pia  Vitce  Christiana;,  Via  Compendii  ad  Deum,  De 
Sacrificio  Missce,  De  Discretione  Spirituum,  De  Rebus 
Liturgicis,  De  Dicina  Psalmodia,  Testamentum,  and 
Horologium  Asceticum.  He  was  a  very  devout  man. 
—Slur. 

1  Huet,  born  in  Caen  1630,  bishop  of  Soissons,  and 
of  Avranches,  died  1721.  He  was  very  learned,  and 
wrote  De  Inter  pretatiojie,  Qrigeniana,  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  Censura  Philosophic  Cartesians,  Ques- 
tio7ies  Alnetance  de  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei,  and 
several  other  things. — Mur. 

2  Bossuet,  born  at  Dijon,  1G27,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
counsellor  of  state,  died  1704.  This  elegant  writer 
composed  a  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  History 
of  the  variations  among  Protestant  Churches,  Funeral 
Orations,  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  Disputes 
with  Fenelon,  &c.  collected,  Paris,  1743,  in  12  vols. 
4  to. — Mur. 

3  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  born  1651,  died 
/'715.  He  wrote  Explication  de.i  Maxims  des  Salutes 
sur  la  Vie  Interieure,  in  which  be  supports  the  views 
of  Madame  Guyon,  and  thus  involved  himself  in  con- 
troversy with  Bossuet,  and  incurred  censure  from  the 
pope ;  also  Telemachus,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Dialo- 
gues on  Eloquence,  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of 
God,  Spiritual  Works,  and  many  other  pieces  ;  in  all, 
10  vols.  uvo. — Mur. 

*  Godeau,  born  at  Dreux,  IGOo,  died  1G71,  bishop  of 
Venice.  He  wrote  some  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  3  vols.  fol.  1G53. 
—Mur. 

5  Thiers,  born  at  Chartres,  1646,  died  1703  ;  professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris,  and  then  curate  of  Vivray  in 
Le  Mans.  He  wrote  on  Superstitions,  concerning  the 
Sacraments,  on  Fast  Days,  History  of  Perukes,  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Francis,  Sec— Mur. 

6  Du  Pin,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at  Paris, 
1G57,  died  there  1719,  aged  G2.  He  wrote  Billiotheque 
Universclle  des  Aideurs  Ecclesiastiques  in  19  vols.  4to, 

down  to  a.d.  1G00,  Prolegomena  to  the  Bible,  Notes  on 
the  Psalms  and  the  Pentateuch,  De  Antiqua  Ecclesue 
Discip/ina,  a  Method  of  studying  Divinity,  and  edited 
the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus  and  of  Gerson.— 
Mur. 

"  Allatius  or  Allazzio  [his  Italian  name  was  Leone 
Allaccio.—  /?.],  born  at  Scio  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  educated 
at  Rome,  teacher  in  the  Greek  college  there,  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  died  at  Rome  1G99,  aged  83.  Besides 
editing  various  Greek  works,  he  wrote  De  Perpetua 
Consensu  Ecclesice  Greece  et  Latino:,  and  some  other 
works. — Mur. 

8  Zaccagni,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  died  at 
Rome  in  1712.  He  published  Collectanea  Mvnumentor. 
Vet.  EcdetitB  Or.  et  Let.  1G98.— Mur. 

9  Cotelier,  born  at  Nismes  1G27,  died  at  Pari9  1G8G, 
aged  59.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  and 
published  the  Patret  Apostotici,  1G72,  2  iols.  fol.  and 
Monumenta  Ecclet.  (intra;  3  vols,  fol.— Mur. 

10  Filesac,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  died  in  1G38.  His  works 
were  printed  in  1621,  3  vols.  4to.  The  best  is  Notes 
on  Vincentius  Lirinensis. — Mur. 

11  Visconti  or  Vicecomes,  professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  at  Milan.  He  wrote  De  Jntiquu  Bap- 
tism Ritibus,  and  De  Ritibus  Confirmaiioms  et  Misue. 
— Micr. 

12  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  merits  of 
these  writers  may  consult,  besides  the  common  authors 
of  literary  history,  Du  Pin's  volumes  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  vols.  xvii.  xviii.  xix. 


33.  That  the  professed  religion  of  the 
Romish  church,  both  as  to  articles  of  faith 
and  rules  of  practice,  was  not  purified  in 
this  century  and  made  conformable  to  the 
only  standard,  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
that  it  was  occasionally  corrupted  and 
deformed  either  by  the  negligence  of  the 
popes  or  (.he  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the  com- 
plaint not  so  much  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  church  or  these  called  heretics, 
as  of  all  those  members  of  it  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  religion 
and  genuine  piety.  As  to  doctrines  of  faith, 
it  is  said  that  the  Jesuits,  with  the  conni- 
vance, nay,  frequently  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Romish  prelates,  entirely  subverted 
such  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity 
as  the  council  of  Trent  had  left  untouched: 
for  they  lowered  the  dignity  and  utility  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  extolled  immode- 
rately the  power  of  man  to  do  good,  exte- 
nuated the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  divine 
grace,  detracted  from  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  merits,  almost  equalled  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  our  Saviour,  and  converted  Ilira 
into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  in  fine  brought 
the  truth  of  Christianity  itself  into  immense 
danger  by  their  fallacious  and  sophistical 
reasonings.  It  is  difficult  to  gainsay  the 
abundant  testimony  by  which  the  gravest 
men,  particularly  among  the  Jansenitts, 
support  these  accusations.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  inventors 
of  the  doctrines  they  inculcated,  but  in 
reality  taught  and  explained  that  old  form 
of  the  Romish  religion  which  was  every- 
where  taught  before  Luther's  time,  and 
by  which  the  authority,  wealth,  and  power 
of  the  pontiffs  and  the  church  had  grown 
during  many  centuries  to  their  immense 
height.  The  Jesuits  would  teach  other- 
wise if  the  pontiffs  wished  them  to  use  all 
their  efforts  to  render  the  church  more  holy 
and  more  like  Christ ;  but  they  cannot 
teach  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  are  in- 
structed to  make  it  their  first  care  that 
the  pontiffs  may  hold  what  they  have  got 
and  recover  what  they  have  lost,  and  that 
the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  church 
may  continually  become  more  rich  and 
more  powerful.  If  the  Jesuits  committed 
any  error  in  this  matter,  it  consisted  wholly 
in  this,  that  they  explained  more  clearly 
and  lucidly  what  the  fathers  at  Trent  either 
left  imperfectly  explained  or  wholly  passed 
over,  lest  they  should  shock  the  minds  of 
those  imbued  with  better  sentiments  who 
attended  that  celebrated  convention .  Hence 
also  the  pontiffs,  though  pressed  by  the 
strongest  arguments  and  exhortations,  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  pass  any  severe  cen- 
sures upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
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Jesuits ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
resisted,  sometimes  sceretly  and  sometimes 
openly,  those  who  opposed  their  doctrines 
with  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  energy ; 
for  they  looked  upon  the  opponents  of  that 
order  as  indiscreet  persons,  who  either  did 
not  or  would  not  know  what  the  interests 
of  the  church  required. 

34.  That  morality  was  not  so  much  cor- 
rupted and  vitiated  in  nearly  all  its  parts 
as  altogether  subverted  by  the  Jesuits,  is 
the  public  complaint  of  innumerable  writers 
of  every    class,    and    of  very   respectable 
fraternities  in  the  Romish  church.      Xor 
does  their  complaint  seem  groundless,  since 
they  adduce  from  books  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
fessedly treating  of  the  right  way  of  life, 
and  especially  from  the  writings  of  those 
called  Casuists,  mauy  principles  which  are 
opposed  to  all  virtue  and  honesty.     In  par- 
ticular they  show  that  these  men  teach  the 
following  doctrines  : — That  a  bad  man  who 
is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  love  of  God, 
provided  he  feels  some  fear  of  the  Divine 
wrath  and  from  dread  of  punishment  avoids 
grosser  Ci  imes,  is  a  fit  candidate  for  eternal 
salvation.     That  men  may  sin  with  safety, 
provided  they  have  a  probable  reason  for 
the  sin,  i.e.  some  argument  or  authority  in 
favour  of  it.     That  actions  in  themselves 
wrong  and  contrary  to  the  Divine  law  are 
allowable,  provided  a  person  can  control 
his  own  mind  and  in  his  thoughts  connect 
a  good  end  with  the  criminal  deed;  or,  as 
they  express  it,  knows  how  to  direct  his 
intention  right.     That  philosophical  sins, 
that  is,  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the 
law   of  nature   and  to  right  reason,  in  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God 
or  dubious  as  to  its  true  meaning,  are  light 
offences   and  do  not  deserve  the  punish- 
ments of  hell.     That  the  deeds  a  man  com- 
mits when  wholly  blinded  by  his  lusts  and 
the  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  desti- 
tute of  all  sense  of  religion,  though  they  be 
of  the  vilest  and  most  execrable  character, 
can  bv  no  means  be  charged  to  his  account 
in  the  judgment  of  God,   because  such  a 
man  is  like  a  madman.     That  it   is  right 
for  a  man,  when  taking  an  oath  or  forming 
a  contract,   in  order  to  deceive  the  judge 
and  subvert  the  validity   of  the  covenant 
or  oath,    taeitly  to  add   something  to  the 
words   of   the   compact  or   the  oath;    and 
other  sentiments  of  the  like  nature. '    These 


1  One  ini^lit  make  up  a  whole  library  of  books  ex- 
posing and  censuring  the  eorropt  moral  principles  of 
nits.  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  the  ran 
elegant  and  Ingenious  production  of  Blaise  • 
entitled,  Let  Prooiucialet  i  ou  Lettret  ieritee  asm  /.<"<m 
iir  Montaltt  a  '•'*  Provincial  dm  >■  i  dmu,  it  seat 
Jesuitet,  tur  la  MoraU  ,1  la  Politique  de  <<>  / 
yob.  8vo.    Peter  Nicole,  uodev  the  fictitious  name  ol 


and  other  doctrines,  not  only  the  Domini- 
cans and  Jansenists  but  also  the  divines  of 
Paris,  Poictiers,  Louvain,  and  others  in 
great  numbers,  so  pointedly  condemned  in 
public,  that  Alexander  VII.  thought  pro- 
per to  condemn  some  part  of  them  in  his 
decree  of  the  21st  of  August,  1659;  and 
Alexander  VIII.  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1G90,  condemned  particularly  the  philoso- 
phical sin  of  the  Jesuits.2  But  these 
numerous  and  important  decisions  and 
decrees  against  the  moral  principles  of  the 
Jesuits,  if  we  may  believe  the  common 
voice  of  learned  and  pious  men,  were  more 
efficacious  in  restraining  the  horrid  licen- 
tiousness   of   the  writers  of   this   societv, 


William  Wendrock,  added  to  it  learned  and  judicious 
notes,  in  which  he  copiously  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
what  Pascal  had  stated  cither  summarily  or  without 
giving  authorities.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin 
by  Samuel  Rachels.  [An  English  translation  of  the 
Provincial  Letters  was  published  in  London  in  1657, 
contemporaneously  with  their  appearance  in  Paris ; 
another  translation  was  published  in  1816,  and  a  third 
in  1  8 17,  all  anonymously.  The  last,  which  contains 
M.  Yillemain's  Essay  on  Pascal,  with  additional  matte;-, 
is  the  preferable  translation.  A  fourth  translation  by 
the  Rev.  T.  M'Crie  of  Edinburgh,  appeared  there  in 
1847.— #•]     Against  this  terrii  rj,  the  Jesuits 

sent  forth  their  best  genuises,  and  among  others  the 
very  eloquent  and  acute  Gabriel  Daniel,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the   History  of  France ;    they  also  caused 
Pascal's  book  to  be  publicly  burned  at   Paris.      See 
Daniel's  Opuscule,  vol.  i.  p.  3G3,  who  himself  admits 
that  most  of  the  answers  to  the  book  by  the   Jesuits 
were  unsatisfactory.     But  whether  Pascal  prevailed  by 
the  force  and  solidity  of  his  arguments,  or  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  style  and  satire,  it  is  certain 
that  all  these  answers  detracted  very  little  from  the 
reputation  of  his  Letters ;  and  edition  after  edition  of 
them  continued  to  be  published.     Less  attractive  in 
form  but  more  solid,  from  the  multitude  of  testimonies 
and  citations  from  the  approved  Jesuitical  writers,  was, 
La  Monde  des  Jesuitet,  extraite  fidellement  deleurs  livres 
imprimis  avec  la  pet  mission  et  I 'approbation  des  Supe- 
ricurs  de  leur  Cempagnie  }.ar  un  Loctenr  de  Sorlonne, 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  Mons,  1702.     This  book  also  (which  was 
written  by  Perault,  brother  of  that  Charles  Perault  who 
began  the  famous  dispute,  whether  the  moderns  Were 
inferior  or  superior  to   the  ancients)   was  burned  at 
Paris  in  1G70,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits. 
(Stun -stlit  Per*  Daniel,  tome  i.  p.  3">G,  &c.    And  there 
was  good  reason  ;   for  whoever  shall  read  this  single 
book  will  there  see  all  the  faults  which  were  charged 
upon   the  Jesuitical   writers    on    morals.      That   the 
Jesuits  actually  put  their  moral  principles  in  practice, 
especially  in  foreign  and  remote  countries,  Anthony 
Arnauld  with   his  Jansenist   associates   undertook  to 
prove  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled,  La  Morale  Pratique 
dci   Jesmtts,   which  appeared  successively  during  the 
last  century,  in  eight  volumes;  and  when  copies  of  it 
became  scarce  it  was  republished  at  Amsterdam.  1742, 
8  vols.   BVO,   with  numerous  additional  proofs  of  the 
against  the  Jesuits.      Respecting  philosophical 
sin  in  particular  and  the  disputations  concerning  it.  ><  t 
Jamas  Hyacinth  Bern  (or  rather  Augustus  le  Blanc), 
in    his    Addenda    ml    Sietoriam    Congregation 
Jixilns,  p.   82,   \e.   and  in  his    Auctarium   to   khaaa 
Add,  ml, i,  p.  289,  flm. 

*  The  hiatory  of  the  commotions  in  Prance 
other  places  arising  from  these  opinions  of  the  Jesuits 
ting  morality,  was  neatly  drawn  up  by  the  writer 
of  the  Catechu**  Uuteriaueei  Dogmatique  tur  i 
tettatiow  qui  dinitent   maintenant  V  Egli*e,   178 
tome  ii    p.   26,  &c.      The  Hulls   hero  mentioned  are 
for  in  v.-iiu  In  the  Buliarium  Pontificum.     But 
the  care  of  the  Dominican!  and 

everything  di  reputable  to  Jesuits   would   not    -infer 
them  to  be  lo  t. 
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than  in  purging  the  schools  of  these  abomi- 
nable principles.  And  the  reason  assigned 
why  so  many  kings  and  princes  and  per- 
sons of  every  rank  and  sex  committed  the 
care  of  their  souls  especially  to  the  Jesuits, 
is,  that  such  confessors  by  their  precepts 
extenuated  the  guilt  of  sin,  nattered  the 
criminal  passions  of  men,  and  opened  an 
easy  and  convenient  way  to  heaven. l 

35.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  so  far 
from  receiving  more  reverence  and  autho- 
rity  from  the  pontiff,  that  on  the  contrary  in 
most  countries  the  friends  of  the  papal  cause, 
a,nd  especially  the  Jesuits,  as  appears  from 
the  best  evidence,  took  great  pains  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  from 
being  interpreted  differently  from  what  the 
claims  of  the  church  required.  Among  the 
French  and  the  Belgians  there  were  some 
who  might  not  improperly  be  denominated 
learned  and  intelligent  expositors ;  but  the 
majority  of  those  who  pretended  to  expound 
the  sacred  writings,  rather  obscured  and 
darkened  the  Divine  oracles  by  their  com- 
ments than  elucidated  them.  And  in  this 
class  must  be  placed  even  the  Jansenists, 
who,  though  they  treated  the  Bible  with 
more  respect  than  the  other  Catholics,  yet 
strangely  adulterated  the  word  of  God  by 
the  frigid  allegories  and  recondite  expo- 
sitions of  the  ancient  doctors.2     Yet  we 


1  What  is  here  said  of  the  very  gross  errors  of  the 
Jesuits  should  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  all  the 
members  of  this  society  cherish  these  opinions,  or  that 
the  public  schools  of  the  order  are  filled  with  them. 
For  this  fraternity  embraces  very  many  persons  who 
are  both  learned  and  ingenuous,  and  by  no  means  bad 
men.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  fill  several  volumes 
with  citations  from  the  writings  of  Jesuits,  in  which  a 
much  purer  virtue  and  piety  are  taught  than  that  black 
and  deformed  system  which  Pascal  and  the  others  pre- 
sent to  us  from  the  Casuists,  Summists,  and  Moralists 
of  this  order.  Those  who  accuse  the  Jesuits  as  a  body, 
if  candid,  can  mean  only  that  the  leaders  of  the  society 
both  permit  such  impious  sentiments  to  be  publicly  set 
forth  by  individuals,  and  give  their  approbation  and 
countenance  to  the  books  in  which  such  sentiments  are 
taught ;  that  the  system  of  religion  which  is  taught 
here  and  there  in  their  schools  is  so  lax  and  disjointed 
that  it  easily  leads  men  to  such  pernicious  conclusions  ; 
and  finally,  that  the  small  select  number  who  are  ini- 
tiated in  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  order,  and  who  are 
employed  in  public  stations  and  in  guiding  the  minds  of 
the  great,  commonly  make  use  of  such  principles  to 
advance  the  interests  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the 
society.  I  would  also  acknowledge,  since  ingenuous- 
ness is  the  prime  virtue  of  the  historian,  that  in  exag- 
gerating the  turpitude  of  some  Jesuitical  opinions, 
several  of  their  adversaries  have  been  over  eloquent 
and  vehement,  as  might  easily  be  shown  if  there  were 
opportunity,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  probability, 
mental  reservation  in  oaths,  and  some  others.  For  in 
tbis,  as  in  most  other  disputes  and  controversies  re- 
specting either  sacred  or  secular  subjects,  the  accused 
were  charged  with  the  consequences  which  their 
accusers  deduced  from  their  declarations,  their  words 
were  made  to  express  more  than  they  intended,  and  the 
limitations  they  contemplated  to  their  opinions  were 
overlooked. 

2  Very  well  known  even  among  us  is  the  Bible  of 
Isaac  le  Maitre,  commonly  called  Sacy,  which  compre- 
hends nearly  everything  with  which  the  heated  imagi- 
nations of  the  ancient  doctors  disfigured  the  simplest 
narrations  and  the  clearest  statements  of  the  Sacred 


ought  to  except  Paschasius  Quesnel,  a  father 
of  the  Oratory,  who  published  the  New 
Testament  illustrated  with  pious  medita- 
tions and  observations,  which  has  in  our 
day  been  the  prolific  cause  of  so  many  dis- 
putes, commotions,  and  divisions.3 

36.  Nearly  all  the  schools  retained  the 
old  method  of  teaching  theology,  which  was 
dry,  repulsive,  and  by  no  means  suited  to 
men  of  liberal  minds.  Not  even  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontiffs  could  bring  dogmatic 
or  biblical  theology  to  be  in  equal  estimation 
with  scholastic.  For  most  of  the  chairs 
were  occupied  by  the  Scholastic  doctors, 
and  they  perplexed  and  depressed  the  bib- 
lical divines  who  were  in  general  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  wrangling. 
The  Mystics  were  wholly  excluded  from  the 
schools,  and  unless  very  cautious  and  sub- 
missive to  the  church,  they  could  scarcely 
escape  the  brand  of  heresy.  Yet  many  of 
the  French  and  among  them  the  followers 
of  Jansenius  especially,  explained  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  neat  and 
lucid  style.  In  like  manner,  nearly  all  that 
was  written  judiciously  and  elegantly  re- 
specting piety  and  morality  came  from  the 
pens  either  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal, 
as  the  Jansenists  were  usually  called,  or 
from  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 
Of  the  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
theological  controversies  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  Germans,  the  Belgians,  and 
the  French,  having  learned  to  their  disad- 
vantage that  the  angry,  loose,  and  captious 
mode  of  disputing  which  their  fathers  pur- 
sued rather  confirmed  than  weakened  the 
faith  and  resolution  of  dissentients,  and 
that  the  arguments  on  which  their  doctors 
formerly  placed  much  reliance  had  lost 
nearly  all  their  force,  thought  it  necessary 


Volume.  [It  is  also  called  the  Translation  of  Mens 
because  it  was  first  printed  there,  in  1665.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Sacy,  a  very  zealous  Jansenist,  who  died  in 
1664,  and  completed  by  Thomas  cm  Fosse.  It  is  founded 
on  the  Vulgate,  yet  here  and  there  deviates  from  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefix,  soon  after  it  appeared, 
in  1667  published  a  severe  circular  forbidding  it  to  be 
read.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Ge.  Aubusson, 
bishop  of  Embrun ;  the  Jesuits  also  did  not  remain  idle ; 
and  at  last,  in  1688,  Clement  IX.  condemned  it  as  a 
perverse  and  dangerous  translation,  which  deviated 
from  the  Vulgate  and  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the 
simple.  This  censure  it  by  no  means  merited;  and 
even  Mosheim's  censure  is  applicable  only  to  the  notes, 
which  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  fathers  and  are  very 
mystical. —  Schl. 

3  The  first  part  containing  notes  on  the  four  Gospels 
was  published  in  1671  ;  and  being  received  with  great 
applause,  it  was  republished,  enlarged  and  amended, 
together  with  notes  on  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  See  Catechisme  Historique  sur  les  Contes- 
tations de  l' Eglise,  tome  ii.  p.  150;  Weismann's  His- 
toria  Eccles.  Stccul.  xvii.  p.  588,  &c.  and  numerous 
others.  [Quesnel  in  his  translation  followed  that  of 
Sacy,  though  to  avoid  all  offence  he  kept  closer  to  the 
Vulgate.  Most  of  the  notes  relate  entirely  to  practical 
religion.  The  contests  produced  by  the  work  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. —  Schl. 
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for  them  to  look  out  for  new  and  apparently 
wiser  methods  of  warfare. 

37.  The  minor  controversies  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  religious  orders  which  divided 
the  Romish  church,  we  shall  pass  over;  for 
the  pontiffs  for  the  most  part  disregard 
them,  or  if  at  any  time  they  become  too 
violent,  a  nod  or  a  mandate  from  the  pope 
easily  suppresses  them;  neither  are  these 
skirmishes  which  perpetually  exist  of  such 
a  nature  as  seriously  to  endanger  the 
welfare  of  the  church.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  recite  briefly  those  controversies  which 
affected  the  whole  church.  Among  these, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  contests  between 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  respecting 
the  nature  of  Divine  grace  and  its  necessity 
to  salvation,  the  cognizance  of  which  Cle- 
ment VIII.  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century  had  committed  to  certain  select 
theologians.1  These,  after  some  years  of 
consultation  and  attention  to  the  arguments 
of  the  parties,  plainly  signified  to  the  pon- 
tiff, that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans 
respecting  grace,  predestination,  man's  abi- 
lity to  do  good,  and  the  inherent  corruption 
of  our  nature  were  more  consonant  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  opinions  of 
the  fathers  than  the  opinions  of  Molina, 
whom  the  Jesuits  supported;  that  the 
former  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of 
Augustine,  and  the  latter  approximated  to 
those  of  Pelagius  which  had  been  con- 
demned. Therefore  in  the  year  1601,  Cle- 
ment seemed  ready  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  the  Jesuits  and  in  favour  of  the 
Dominicans.  But  the  Jesuits  perceiving 
their  cause  to  be  in  such  imminent  peril,  so 
besieged  the  aged  pontiff,  sometimes  with 
threats,  sometimes  with  complaints,  and 
now  with  arguments,  that  in  the  year  1602 
he  resolved  to  give  the  whole  of  this  knotty 
controversy  a  rehearing,  and  to  assume  to 
himself  the  office  of  presiding  judge.  The 
pontiff  therefore  presided  over  this  trial 
during  three  years,  or  from  the  20th  of 
March,  1602,  till  the  22d  of  January,  1605, 
having  for  assessors  fifteen  cardinals,  nine 
theologians,  and  five  bishops;  and  he  held 
seventy-eight  sessions  or  congregations  as 
they  are  denominated  at  Rome,2  in  which 
he  patiently  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominican-',  and  c  I 

their   arguments   to   be   carefully   weighed 
and  examined.     To  what  results  he  came 
is  uncertain,  for  he  was  cut  off  by  death  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1(505,  when   just  1 
to  pronounce  sentence.     If  we  may  believe 


MDtury,  Motion  iii.  chap.  i.  sec. 
p.  G26,  above,  I've.    -Mm . 

'in,  i.e.  giii(i,r,  in  t':.      If    - 

mlsh  style.— Mur, 


the  Dominicans,  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
demn Molina  in  a  public  decree ;  but  if  we 
believe  the  Jesuits,  he  would  have  acquitted 
him  of  all  error.  Which  of  them  is  to  be 
believed  no  one  can  determine,  without 
inspecting  the  records  of  the  trial  which 
are  kept  most  carefully  concealed  at  Rome. 
38.  Paul  V.  the  successor  of  Clement, 
ordered  the  judges  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1605,  to  resume  their  inquiries 
and  deliberations  which  had  been  sus- 
pended. They  obeyed  his  mandate  and 
had  frequent  discussions  until  the  month 
of  March  in  the  next  year;  debating  not 
so  much  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
which  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  as 
on  the  mode  of  terminating  the  contest. 
For  it  was  debated  whether  it  would  be 
for  the  interests  of  the  church  to  have  this 
decided  by  a  public  decree  of  the  pontiff; 
and  if  it  were,  then  what  should  be  the 
form  and  phraseology  of  the  decree.  The 
issue  of  this  protracted  business  was,  that 
the  whole  contest  came  to  nothing,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  at  Rome ;  that  is,  it  was 
decided  neither  way,  but  each  party  was 
left  free  to  retain  its  own  sentiments.  The 
Dominicans  maintain  that  Paul  V.  and 
the  theologians  to  whom  he  committed  the 
investigation,  equally  with  Clement  before 
him,  perceived  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
their  cause ;  and  they  tell  us  that  a  severe 
decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits 
was  actually  drawn  up  and  sealed  by  his 
order,  but  that  the  unhappy  war  with  the 
Venetians,  which  broke  out  at  that  time, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an 
account,  prevented  the  publication  of  the 
decree.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  con- 
tend that  all  this  is  false;  and  that  the 
pontiff  with  the  wisest  of  the  theologians, 
after  examining  the  whole  cause,  judged 
the  sentiments  of  Molina  to  contain  nothing 
which  much  needed  correction.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  Paul  was  deterred  from 
passing  sentence  by  fear  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  former 
patronised  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
latter  that  of*  the  Dominicans.  And  if  he 
had  published  a  decision,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  not  unlike  those  usually 
given  at  Rome,  that  is,  ambiguous,  and 
not  wholly  adverse  to  either  of  the  eon- 
tending  parties.3 


3  The  writers  already  quoted  on  this  subject  may 
be  consulted  here.  Also  Le  Clerc.  M&mmret  pour 
si) rim  r  Histoin  name 

tut  1 1  r  la  Ordce,  In  the   I 

/  .  tome  \i\ .  p  SI  1,  \c. 

The  conduct  both  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominican! 

after  this  controversy  "'as  put   to  n    t.  affords  grounds 

for  :i  suspicion,  thai  both  p  irties  wrere  privately  admo- 
olshed  iiv  the  pontiff  to  1  ite  in  some 

measure  their  respeetirc  doctrines,  io  that  the  former 
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39.  The  wounds  which  seemed  thus 
healed  were  again  torn  open  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  Catholic  interest,  when  the 
book  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of 
Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1640,  under  the  title  of 
Augustinus.1     In  this  book  (the  author  of 

might  no  longer  be  taxed  with  Pelagianism,  nor  the 
latter  with  coinciding  with  the  Caivinists.  For  Clau- 
dius Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  in 
a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  whole  fraternity,  Dec. 
14th,  1G13,  very  cautiously  modifies  the  doctrine  of 
Molina;  and  commands  his  brethren  to  teach  every- 
where, that  God  gratuitously  and  without  any  regard 
to  their  merits,  from  all  eternity  elected  those  to  salva- 
tion whom  he  wished  should  be  partakers  of  it ;  yet 
they  must  so  teach  this,  as  by  no  means  to  give  up  what 
the  Jesuits  had  maintained  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Dominicans  respecting  the  nature  of  Divine  grace ;  and 
these  two  things,  which  seem  to  clash  with  each  other,  he 
thinks  may  be  reconciled  by  means  of  that  Divine  know- 
ledge and  which  is  called  scientia  media  [foreknowledge 
of  the  free  actions  of  men].  See  Catechisme  Historique 
surles  Contestations!  de  V  Eglise,  tome  i.  p.  207.  On  the 
contrary  the  Dominicans,  though  holding  substantially 
the  same  sentiments  as  before  this  controversy  arose, 
yet  greatly  obscured  and  disfigured  their  opinions  by 
using  words  and  distinctions  borrowed  from  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits;  so  that  not  even  a  Jesuit  can  now  tax 
them  with  having  the  mark  of  Calvinism.  They  are 
also  much  more  slow  to  oppose  the  Jesuits,  recollecting 
doubtless  their  former  perils  and  their  immense  labours 
undertaken  in  vain.  This  change  of  conduct  the 
Jansenists  severely  charge  upon  them,  as  being  a  mani- 
fest and  great  defection  from  Divine  truth.  See  Pascal's 
Lettres  Provinciales.  tome  i.  lettr.  ii.  p.  27,  Sec.  Yet 
their  ill-will  against  the  Jesuits  is  by  no  means  laid 
aside ;  nor  can  the  Dominicans  (among  whom  many 
are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  cautious  prudence  of 
their  order)  easily  keep  themselves  quiet,  whenever  a 
good  opportunity  occurs  for  exercising  their  resent- 
ments. With  the  Dominicans  in  this  cause  at  least 
the  Augustinians  are  in  harmony,  (for  the  opinions  of 
St.  Thomas  in  respect  to  grace  do  not  much  differ 
from  those  of  Augustine),  and  the  most  learned  man 
they  have,  Henry  Noris  (in  his  I'indicice  Augustiniancc, 
cap.  iv.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  117f>)  laments  that  he  is  not  at 
liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  pope's  decree,  to  let  the 
world  know  what  was  transacted  in  the  Congregations 
de  Auxiliis,  against  Molina  and  the  Jesuits  and  in 
favour  of  Augustine.  He  says,  "  Ojuando,  recentiori 
Romano  decreto  id  vetitum  est,  cum  dispendio  caussse, 
quam  defendo,  necessariam  defensionem  omitto." 

1  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man,  see  Bayle's 
Dictionnaire,  tome  ii.  p.  152!,';  Leydecker,  De  Vita 
et  Morte  Jansenii,  constituting  the  first  part  of  his 
'  i  Jansenismi,  published  at  Utrecht,  1695,  8vo; 
Dictionnaire  des  Lirres  Janstnistes,  tome  i.  p.  120, 
&c.  and  many  others.  This  celebrated  work,  which 
gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  Komish  community  that 
all  the  power  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  unable  to  heal,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  is  historical  and  narrates  the  origination  of 
the  Pelagian  contests  in  the  fifth  century ;  the  second 
investigates  and  explains  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
concerning  the  state  and  powers  of  human  nature  before 
the  fall,  as  fallen,  and  as  renewed;  the  third  traces  out 
his  opinions  concerning  the  assistance  of  Christ  by  his 
renewing  grace,  and  the  predestination  of  men  and 
angels.  The  language  is  sufficiently  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous, but  not  so  correct  as  it  should  be.  [Cornelius 
Jansen,  in  Latin  Jansenius,  was  born  at  a  village  near 
Leerdam  in  Flanders,  a.d.  1585,  educated  at  Louvain, 
where  he  became  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Pul- 
cheria,  doctor  of  theology  in  1617,  and  professor  in 
ordinary.  He  was  twice  sent  by  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain to  the  Spanish  court  to  manage  their  affairs.  His 
political  work  against  France,  entitled  Mars  Gallicut, 
procured  him  favour  at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Ypres  in  1G35.  He  died  in  1G38 
of  a  contagion  taken  by  visiting  his  flock  labouring 
under  it.  His  s/ugustiuus,  in  3  vols.  fol.  cost  him  20 
years'  labour.  He  also  wrote  against  the  Protestants. 
—  Mur. 


which  is  allowed  even  by  the  Jesuits  to 
have  been  a  learned  and  serious  man,  and 
apparently  at  least  devout),  the  opinions 
of  Augustine  respecting  the  innate  depra- 
vity of  man,  and  the  nature  and  influence 
of  that  grace  by  which  alone  this  depravity 
can  be  cured,  are  stated  and  explained, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  words  of 
Augustine.  For  it  was  not  the  object  of 
Jansenius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  show 
what  ought  to  be  believed  on  these  subjects, 
but  merely  what  Augustine  believed.2  But 
as  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  (which  differed 
little  from  that  of  St.  Thomas  [Aquinas] 
which  was  embraced  by  the  Dominicans) 
was  accounted  almost  sacred  and  divine  in 
the  Romish  church  on  account  of  the  high 
character  and  merits  of  its  author,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  almost  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  common  sentiments  of  the 
Jesuits,  this  work  of  Jansenius  could  not 
but  appear  to  them  as  a  silent  yet  most 
effectual  confutation  of  their  sentiments. 
Hence  they  not  only  attacked  it  in  their 
own  writings,  but  they  instigated  the  pon- 
tiff Urban  VIII.  to  condemn  it.  Nor 
were  their  efforts  unsuccessful.  First,  the 
inquisitors  at  Rome  in  1641  prohibited  the 
reading  of  it ;  and  then  in  1642,  Urban 
himself  in  a  public  decree  pronounced  it 
contaminated  with  several  errors  long  since 
rejected  by  the  church. 

40.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Romish  edicts 
were  opposed  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain, 
and  by  the  other  admirers  of  Augustine 
who  were  always  very  numerous  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Hence  there  arose  a  for- 
midable and  to  the  Belgic  provinces  a  very 
troublesome  controversy.3  It  had  scarcely 
commenced  when  it  spread  into  the  neigh- 
bouring France,  where  John  du  Yerger 
de  Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  or  Sige- 
ran,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jansenius,  a 
man  of  an  accomplished  and  elegant  mind, 
and  no  less  respected  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  than  for 
his  erudition,  had  already  inspired  great 
numbers  with  attachment  to  Augustine  and 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits.4     The  greatest  part 


2  Thus  Jansenius  in  his  Augustinus,  torn.  ii.  intro- 
ductory book,  cap.  xxix.  p.  65,  says  :  "  Non  ego  hie  do 
nova  aliqua  sententia  reperienda  disputo — sed  de  anti- 
qua  Augustini.  Quoeritur,  non  quid  de  naturae  humanre 
statibus  et  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  gratia  et  pradestinatione 
sentiendum  sit;  sed  quid  Augustinus  olim  ecclesias 
nomine  et  applausu — tradiderit,  pradicaverit,  scripto- 
que  multipliciter  consignaverit." 

3  The  principal  adherents  of  Jansenius  in  the  Nether- 
lands were,  James  Booncn,  the  archbishop  of  Mechlen  ; 
Libertus  Fromond,  a  pupil,  friend,  and  successor  of 
Jansenius  in  the  professorial  chair  at  Louvain ;  and 
Henry  Calen,  a  canon  of  Mechlin  and  arch-priest  of 
Brussels. — Schl. 

4  He  is  esteemed  by  all  the  Jansenists  as  highly  as 
Jansenius  himself,  and  he  is  said  to  have  aided  Janse- 
nius in  composing   his    Augustinus.      Those    French 
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of  the  learned  in  this  most  flourishing 
kingdom  had  connected  themselves  with 
the  Jesuits,  because  their  doctrines  were 
more  grateful  to  human  nature,  and  better 
accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  Romish 
religion  and  the  interests  of  that  church, 
than  the  Augustinian  principles.  But  the 
opposite  party  embraced  besides  some 
bishops  of  high  reputation  for  piety,  the  men 
of  the  best  and  most  cultivated  minds 
almost  throughout  France,  Anthony  Ar- 
nauld,  Peter  Nicole,  Blaise  Pascal,  Pascha- 
siusQuesnel,  and  the  numerous  other  famous 
and  excellent  men  who  are  denominated 
the  Port-Royalists ;  likewise  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  who  looked  on  the  vulgar  piety 
of  the  Romish  church  which  is  confined  to 
the  confession  of  sins,  frequent  attendance 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  some  external 
works,  as  far  short  of  what  Christ  requires 
of  his  followers,  and  who  believed  that 
the  soul  of  a  Christian  desirous  of  being 
accounted  truly  pious  ought  to  be  full  of 
genuine  faith  and  love  to  God.  Thus  as 
the  one  party  had  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers and  power,  and  the  other  that  of 
talent  and  pious  fervour,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  this  controversy  is  still 
kept  up  an  entire  century  after  its  com- 
mencement.1 

41.   The  attentive  reader   of  this   pro- 


cspecially  who  are  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  Augustine 
reverence  him  as  a  father  and  an  oracle,  and  extol  him 
above  Jansenius  himself.  His  life  and  history  have 
been  duly  written  by  Claude  Lancelot,  Memoiret  tow- 
chant  la  Vie  de  M.  S.  Cyran,  published  at  Cologne  (or 
rather  at  Utrecht),  1738,  2  vols.  8vo.  Add  the  liecueil 
de  plusieurs  pieces  pour  tertrir  d  V  Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  Utrecht,  1740,  8vo  ;  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  Memoires 
au  sujet  de  V  Able  de  S.  Cyran,  printed  in  the  Vies  des 

uses  de  Port-Royal,  tome  i.  p.  15-44  ;  Bayle, 
re,  tome  ii.  [p.  531,  art.  Garasse,  note  D. — 
Mur.]  ;  Dictionnaii re  die  TAnree  Jantenutet,  tome  i.  p. 
133,  &c.  See  also  respecting  his  early  studies,  Liron, 
Singttlarites  Historiques  et  Litter,  tome  iv.  p.  507, 
&c.  [Jo.  Verger  de  Hauranne  was  born  at  Uayonne 
in  1581,  became  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  in  1620,  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  Richelieu  in  1638,  released  in  1043,  and 
died  the  same  year,  aged  G2.  He  held  much  the  same 
sentiments  with  Jansenius,  and  spread  them  extensively 
by  conversation.  His  works  are,  Somme  des  Fatttes, 
&c.  de  Garotte    a  Jesuit  writer),  3  vols,  lto,  Spiritual 

,  2  vols.  4to,  Hotayt   &c. 

and  Qtteti 

1  The  history  of  this  controversy  is  to  be  found  entire 
or  in  part  in  a  great  number  of  books.     The  following 

ron,  Histoire  (• 
Imsterd.  1700,  3  vols.  8vo,  and   Lyons 

ira  tbe 
Jesuit 

Ui.stui    I  Utrecht,  Voltaire, 

IC    ii.    p.  M  m;v 

books  on  thi  by  both  pes  I  i  nom  d  la 

■ 
published  in  IT 
and  nid  to  be  tta  Dominic  Colonia,  a 

Jesuit.  H    - 

Port-Royal,  p  325,  8ro.  But  as  already  remarked, 
thii  book  much  pp  an  ■!  under  the  title  of 

Dictionnai  kntw,    1 1 

vols.  8vo. 


tracted  contest  will  be  amused  to  see  the 
artifices  and  stratagems  with  which  the  one 
party  conducted  their  attack  and  the  other 
their   defence.      The   Jesuits   came   forth 
armed  with  decrees  of  the  pontiff,  mandates 
of  the  king,  the  most  odious  comparisons, 
the  support  of  great  men,  the  good- will  of 
most  of  the  bishops,  and  lastly  with  military 
force.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Jansenists 
enervated  those  decrees  and  mandates  by 
the  most  subtle  distinctions  and  interpre- 
tations, nay,  by  the  same  sophistry  which 
they   condemned   in   the    Jesuits;    odious 
comparisons  they  destroyed  by  other  com- 
parisons equally  odious ;  to  the  menaces  of 
great  men  and  bishops  they  opposed  the 
favour  of  the  multitude ;  and  physical  force 
they  vanquished  by  Divine  power,  that  is, 
by   the   miracles  of  which   they   boasted. 
Perceiving  that  their  adversaries  were  not 
to  be  overcome  by  the  soundest  arguments 
and  proofs,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  the  people 
at  large,  by  their  meritorious  and  splendid 
deeds  and  by  their  great  industry.     Hence 
they  attacked  those  enemies  of  the  church, 
the  Protestants,  and  endeavoured  to  cir- 
cumvent them  with  artifices  and  sophisms 
which   were   entirely   new;    they   applied 
themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  of  all 
classes,  and  imbued  them  with  the  elements 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  they  com- 
posed very  neat  and  elegant  treatises  on 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  the  other  branches 
of  learning ;  they  laid  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  under  obligations  to 
them,  by  devotional  and  practical  treatises 
composed  in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  they 
adopted   a   pure,    natural,    and   agreeable 
style,  and  translated  and  explained  in  the 
very  best  manner  not  a  few  of  the  ancient 
writers ;  and  lastly,  they  sought  to  persuade, 
and  actually  did  persuade,  very  many  to 
believe   that  God   himself  espoused   their 
cause,  and  that  he  had  by  many  prodigies 
and  miracles  placed  the  truth  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine   beyond   all   controversy.2 

-'  That  the  Jansenists  or  Augustinians  have  long  re- 
sorted to  miracles  in  support  of  their  cause  is  very  well 
known.     And  they  themselves  confess  that  they  hare 
been  saved  from  ruin  wbt  a  marly  in 
of  Dihradi  et  de  Port-Royal,  tome  i.  p, 

2M,  tome  ii.  p.  1(17.      The  first  of  tfa 

said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  convent 
Port-Royal  from  the  year  l'j.j'i  onward,  in  the  cure  of 
ebJ  afflicted  persona  by  means  of  a  thorn  from  thai 
crown  which  the  Koman  soldier-,  plac    1  on  the  hi  I  1  of 
"in-  most  holy  Saviour.      See  R 
nam  on-,,-  d  I'Huteire  de    Port-Royai,  p.   S 

,;•  ii  l'  Hittohre  de   V 
Royal,  tome  ii.  p.  131,  4c.     Other  miraei 
the  year  1661  .  n« 

i.  p.   199,  and   in  i  rt- 

Royal,  tum.'  Hi,  p   262.  '  £h    fame  of  the  •   mlr  i 

and  verj  useful  to  the   lugustinlans  In  the  17th 

tury,  Inn  at  present  it  i-  quit  ■  bashed.     In  one 

I  l lie  fury 
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As  all  these  things  have  great  influence 
with  mankind,  they  often  rendered  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Jesuits  quite  dubious ;  and  per- 
haps the  Jansenists  would  have  triumphed 
if  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  the  church,  the  safety  of  which 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  those  opi- 
nions which  the  Jesuits  hold. 

42.  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  Urban  VIII.  and  afterwards 
Innocent  X.  were  solicitous  to  suppress 
these  dangerous  commotions  in  their  com- 
mencement, just  as  the  former  pontiffs 
wisely  suppressed  the  contests  between 
Baius  and  the  Dominicans.  But  they  were 
unable  to  do  it  in  consequence  of  the  highly 
excitable  and  fervid  tempers  of  the  French. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines 
extracted  from  the  works  of  Jansenius  five 
propositions  which  were  thought  to  be  the 
worst,  and  instigated  especially  by  the 
Jesuits  they  urged  Innocent  incessantly  to 
condemn  them.  A  large  part  of  the  French 
clergy,  by  their  envoys  dispatched  to  Rome, 
resisted  such  a  measure  with  great  zeal,  and 
wisely  suggested  that  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  distinguish  the  different  con- 
structions which  might  be  put  upon  those 
propositions,  since  they  were  ambiguous 
and  would  admit  of  a  true  as  well  as  a  false 
interpretation.  But  Innocent  X.  overcome 
by  the  incessant  and  importunate  clamours 
of  the  Jesuits,  without  maturely  considering 
the  case,  hastily  condemned  those  proposi- 
tion? in  a  public  edict,  dated  May  31,  1653. 


of  their  enemies  by  new  and  more  numerous  prodigies. 
If  we  may  believe  them,  the  first  occurred  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1 725.  in  the  person  of  a  certain  woman  named  De 
la  Fosse,  who  was  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux  when 
she  had  supplicated  relief  from  a  host  carried  by  a  priest 
of  the  Jansenian  sect.  Two  years  afterwards  in  1727, 
the  tomb  of  Gerhard  Rousse,  a  canon  of  Avignon,  was 
ennobled  by  very  splendid  miracles.  Lastly,  in  the  year 
1731,  the  bones  of  Francis  de  Paris  [commonly  called 
Abbe  de  Paris],  which  were  interred  at  St.  Medard, 
were  famed  for  numberless  miracles,  and  every  one 
knows  what  warm  disputes  have  occurred  and  still 
continue  respecting  them.  It  is  also  said  that  Pascha- 
is  Quesnel,  Levier,  Desangins,  and  Tournus,  those 
great  ornaments  of  the  sect,  have  often  afforded  relief 
to  the  sick  who  relied  on  their  merits  and  intercession. 
See  Jesus  Christ  sous  V  Ana  theme  et  sous  V Excom- 
munication, a  celebrated  Jansenist  book,  written  against 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  art.  xvii.  p.  61,  art.  xviii.  p.  66, 
ed.  Utrecht.  A  great  part  of  the  Jansenists  contend 
for  the  reality  of  these  miracles  with  good  faith  ;  for 
ct  abounds  with  persons  who  are  by  no  means 
corrupt,  but  whose  piety  is  unenlightened,  and  to  whom 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  cause  appear  so  manifest 
that  they  readily  believe  it  cannot  possibly  be  neglected 
by  the  Deity.  But  it  is  incredible  that  so  many  persons 
of  distinguished  perspicacity  as  formerly  were  and  still 
are  followers  of  this  sect  should  not  know  that  either 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  the  operation  of  medicines,  or 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  really  accomplished 
these  cures  which  deceivers  or  men  blinded  by  party 
zeal  have  ascribed  to  the  almighty  power  of  God.  Such 
persons  therefore  must  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  promote  a  holy  and  righteous  cause  by  means  of 
deceptions,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  multitude  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth. 


The  subject  of  the  five  propositions  was — 
first,  That  there  are  some  commands  of 
God  which  righteous  and  good  men  are 
absolutely  unable  to  obey  though  disposed 
to  do  it,  and  that  God  does  not  give  them 
so  much  grace  that  they  are  able  to  observe 
them.  Secondly,  that  no  person  in  this 
corrupt  state  of  nature  can  resist  Divine 
grace  operating  upon  the  mind.  Thirdly, 
that  in  order  to  a  man's  being  worthy  of 
praise  or  blame  before  God,  he  need  not  be 
exempt  from  necessity  but  only  from  coer- 
cion. Fourthly,  that  the  Semipelagians 
erred  greatly  by  supposing  that  the  human 
will  has  the  power  of  both  admitting  and  of 
rejecting  the  operations  of  internal  pre- 
venting grace.  Fifthly,  that  whoever  affirms 
that  Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his 
sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind is  a  Semipelagian.  The  first  four  of 
these  propositions  Innocent  pronounced  to 
be  directly  heretical ;  but  the  fifth  he  de- 
clared to  be  only  rash,  irreligious,  and 
injurious  to  God.1 

43.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical judge  was  indeed  painful  and  per- 
plexing to  the  friends  of  Jansenius,  and 
grateful  and  agreeable  to  their  enemies; 
yet  it  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  latter  nor 
entirely  dishearten  the  former.  For  Jan- 
senius himself  had  escaped  condemnation, 
the  pontiff  not  having  declared  that  the 
heretical  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
his  Augustinus  in  that  sense  in  which  they 
were  condemned.  The  Augustinians  there- 
fore, under  the  guidance  of  the  very  acute 
Anthony  Arnauld,  distinguished  in  this 
controversy  between  the  point  of  law  and 
the  point  of  fact;  that  is,  they  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  believe  those  propositions 
to  be  justly  condemned  by  the  pontiff;  but 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  believe  nor  had 
the  pontiff  required  a  belief,  that  those  pro- 
positions were  to  be  found  in  Jansenius' 
book  in  that  sense  in  which  they  were 
condemned.2     Yet  they  were  not  allowed 


1  This  bull  is  extant  in  the  Bulhvium  Romanum, 
torn.  v.  p.  486.  It  is  also  published,  together  with  many 
public  Acts  relating  to  this  subject,  by  D'Argentre  in 
his  Collectio  Judiciorum  de  Xovis  Erroribus,  torn.  iii. 
par.  ii.  p.  261,  .xc.  [Mosheim  mistook  in  regard  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  the  several  propositions.  The 
bull  says  of  the  first,  "  Temerariam,  impiam,  blasphe- 
maii:,  anathemate  danmatam,  et  hjereticam  declaramus. 
et  uti  talem  damnamus."  Of  the  second  and  the  third 
it  says  simply,  "  Haereticam  declaramus,  et  uti  talem 
damnamus."  Of  the  fourth  it  says,  "  Falsam  et  hare- 
ticam  declaramus,  et  uti  talem  damnamus."  And  of 
the  fifth  it  says,  "  Falsam,  temerariam,  scandalosam,  et 
intellectam  eo  sensu,  ut  Christus  pro  salute  dumtaxat 
pnedestinatorum  mortuus  sit:  impiam,  blasphemam, 
contumeliosam,  divinffi  pietati  derogantem,  et  ha?rcticarn 
declaramus,  et  uti  talem  damnamus."  So  that  the 
sentence  on  the  fifth  proposition  was  the  mest  severe, 
an<i  that  on  the  first  next  to  it  in  severity. — Mur. 

2  Dictionnafre  des  Livres  Jaxs'nistes,  tome  i.  p.  '-¥.<, 
tome  ii.  p.  7,  &c. 
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to  enjoy  this  consolation  long;  for  the  per- 
tinacious hatred  of  the  adverse  party  drove 
Alexander  VII.  the  successor  of  Clement 
to  such  a  height  of  imprudence,  that  he  not 
only  declared  in  a  new  bull  of  the  1 6th  of 
October,  1656,  that  the  condemned  propo- 
sitions were  those  of  Jansenius  and  were  to 
be  found  in  his  book,  but  he  moreover  in 
the  year  1 665  sent,  into  France  the  formula 
of  an  oath  which  was  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  who  would  enjoy  any  office  in  the  church, 
and  which  affirmed  that  the  five  condemned 
propositions  were  actually  to  be  found  in 
Jansenius'  book  in  the  very  sense  in  which 
they  had  been  condemned  by  the  church.1 
This  imprudent  step,  which  was  viewed  as 
intolerable  not  only  by  the  Jansenists  but 
likewise  by  the  better  part  of  the  French 
clergy,  was  followed  by  immense  commo- 
tions and  contests.  The  Jansenists  imme- 
diately contended  that  the  pontiff  might 
err,  especially  when  pronouncing  an  opinion 
without  the  presence  of  a  council,  in  all 
questions  of  fact ;  and  therefore  that  they 
were  not  under  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
that  formula  which  required  that  they 
should  swear  to  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
Jesuits  on  the  contrary  had  the  boldness  to 
maintain  publicly  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that 
the  pope's  infallibility  was  equally  certain 
and  divine  in  matters  of  fact  as  in  contested 
points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Some  of  the 
Jansenists  said  they  would  neither  condemn 
nor  approve  the  formula,  but  they  promised 
by  observing  silence  to  show  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  church.  Others 
appeared  ready  to  subscribe  with  some 
explanation  or  distinction,  oral  or  written, 
annexed,  but  by  no  means  without  qualifi- 
cation. Others  attempted  other  modes  of 
evasion.2  But  none  of  these  courses  would 
satisfy  the  impassioned  mind  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  therefore  the  recusants  were  miserably 
harassed  with  banishments,  imprisonments, 
and  other  vexations,  for  the  Jesuits  had  the 
control  and  guidance  of  the  measures  of  the 
court.3 

44.  In  consequence  of  the  lenity  or  the 
prudence  of  Clement  IX.   the  persecuted 

1   This  bull  also,  together  with  various  documents,  is 

in  D'Argentre's  CoUectio  Judiciorum  de  Sorts  t'.rrori- 

ni.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  S81     288,  306.     The  formula  of 

the  oath  by  Alexander  VII.  occurs  Ibid.  p.  314,  toge- 

:th  the  ordinance  of  the  king  and  other  papers. 

Do  M.i~,  Bistoirt  '/  i  Cinq  Propositions,  p.  158, 

&c;  Gerberon,  Hutoin   G&nerak   du  .JansCuisme,  part 

ii.  ]>.  516)  and  many  others. 

3  On  the  whole  of  thi>  Janeanian  controreny  sec  the 

chapter  entitled,    Hittoria  .  ■.  in  Wt  i-mann's 

in.  ii.  p.  13h,  kc:  Kankc's  Popes 

.  vol.  iii    p.   1  13,  ,Ve  ;  and  I  lallam'-   Intra,  to  the 

L't-r. itur,  roL  ii     p    138*  &C«      In  Germany 

it  ha-  not  lom:  ego  been  tally  treated  In  Benehlin'a 
ektevtm  Port-Royal,  Hamb.  1889,  only  the  first 
volume  of  which,  tracing  the  history  down  to  the  year 
1661,  has,  I  believe,  yet  appeared.— ii. 


party,  who  to  their  own  loss  and  injury 
defended  Augustine,  had  some  respite  in 
the  year  1669.  This  was  procured  by  four 
French  bishops — those  of  Angers,  Beauvais, 
Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  courageously  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  the  prescribed  oath  without 
adding  some  explanation.  And  when  the 
Romish  court  threatened  them  with  punish- 
ment, nineteen  other  bishops  espoused  their 
cause  and  addressed  letters  in  their  behalf 
both  to  the  king  and  to  the  pontiff.  These 
were  also  joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  de 
Bourbon,  a  lady  of  great  heroism,  and  after 
her  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  and  allure- 
ments of  the  world  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Jansenists,  who  very  urgently  besought 
Clement  IX.  to  assume  more  moderation. 
Influenced  by  entreaties  and  arguments  so 
numerous  and  of  so  much  weight,  Clement 
consented  that  those  who  chose  might  sub- 
scribe the  oath  above  mentioned,  annexing 
an  exposition  of  their  own  views.  Upon  this 
liberty  being  allowed  the  former  tranquil- 
lity returned,  and  the  friends  of  Jansenius, 
now  freed  from  all  fear,  lived  securely  in 
their  own  country.  This  celebrated  event 
is  usually  called  the  Peace  of  Clement  IX. 
But  it  was  not  of  long  continuance.4  For 
the  kinp:  of  France,  at  the  instillation  of  the 
Jesuits,  disturbed  it  by  his  edict  of  1676, 
in  which  he  represented  it  as  granted  only 
for  a  time  and  in  condescension  to  the  weak 
consciences  of  certain  persons,  and  on  the 
death  of  Anne  de  Bourbon  in  1679  it  was 
wholly  subverted.  From  this  time  the 
Augustinian  party  were  harassed  with  the 
same  injuries  and  persecutions  as  before. 
Some  avoided  them  by  a  voluntary  exile, 
others   endured   them  with  fortitude   and 


4  The  transactions  relative  to  this  subject  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  are  fully  narrated  by  cardi- 
nal Rospigliosi  in  his  Commentaries,  which  D' Argentre 
has" subjoined  to  his  Elementa  Tin  ologica,  Paris,  1716, 
8vo,  and  which  are  also  extant  in  the  Collectio  Judicio- 
rum de  Novis  Erroribus,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  336,  where 
likewise  are  the  letters  of  Clement  IX.  Among  the 
Jansenists,  the  history  of  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.  has 
been  expressly  written  by  Varet,  the  vicar  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  (for  the  Catechisme  Historique  sur  let 
Contestations  de  I' Eslise,  tome  i.  p.  352,  testifies  that 
Varet  wrote  this  anonymous  history),  viz.  Relation  de 
te  qui  s'est  passe  dam  V  affaire  de  la  Paix  de  V  Eglise  sous 
le  Pape  Clenu  tit  IX.  17C6,  12mo,  and  by  Quesnel  (whom 
Colonia  among  others,  Biblioth.  Janseniste,  p.  314, 
declares  to  have  been  the  author)  in  his  book,  La  Pair 
de  Clement  IX. :  t  deux  Fa 

Capitate*  avances  dans  F  Hist  Cinq  Proposition* 

contrc  la  Foi  de*  Disciples  dt  8.  Augustin,  Cbamberry, 
or  rather  Brussels,  1701,  2  vols.  !2mo.  The  following 
work,  Iii  lation  de  00  qui  t'esi  pat  i  dans  faffitire  de  la 
i  V  EgHse  sou*  te  Pape  Ch  m  nt  IX  en  e  <'•  i  /.- 1- 

tres,  A  "  r,  ei  out  i  .'•''  V  ont  rapport, 

without  mention  of  the  place.  1706,9   vol-    Iro,   la  an 

accurately  written  history.  The  part  whiob  Anne  de 
Bourbon  took  In  thi^  busin<  <ntlv  narrated  by 

Viuefort  In  bia  Vie  d' Anne  Oenevihn  da  Botsrosm, 
Duehetse d*  Longueville, tome  11.  Hvr.  \i.  p. 89, edited 
Amaterd.  1789,  Bro,  which  i*  much  fuller  than  the  Paris 
edition. 
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magnanimity,  and  others  warded  them  off 
by  such  means  as  they  could.  The  head 
and  leader  of  the  sect,  Anthony  Arnauld,1 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  fled  in  the 
year  1679  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  Jesuits.  For  this  man, 
possessing  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
acuteness  of  mind,  instilled  his  doctrines 
into  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Belgians,  and  also  induced  that  portion  of 
the  Romish  church  which  existed  among 
the  Dutch  to  join  the  Jansenist  party, 
through  the  influence  of  John  Neercassel, 
bishop  of  Castorie,  and  Peter  Codde,  arch- 
bishop of  Sebaste.  This  Dutch  [Catholic] 
church  remains  to  the  present  day  firmly 
fixed  in  its  purpose,  and  being  safe  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment, it  despises  the  indignation  of  the 
pontiffs  which  it  incurs  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

45.  The  Jansenists,  or  Augustinians  as 
they  choose  to  be  called,  were  so  very  odious 
to  the  Jesuits,  not  merely  on  account  of 
their  doctrine  respecting  Divine  grace 
(which  was  in  reality  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trine and  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
followers  of  Calvin)  when  freed  from  the 
glosses  with  which  it  is  usually  disguised, 
but  there  were  many  other  things  in  them 
which  the  defenders  of  the  Romish  church 
cannot  approve  and  tolerate.  For  it  was 
under  Jansenist  leaders  that  all  those  con- 
tests  in  the  Romish  church  which  we  have 
mentioned  above  originated,  and  have  been 
continued  down  to  our  times  in  countless 
publications  printed  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  in  France.2  But  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  them  which  the  Jesuits  and  the 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  regard 
as  more  intolerable  than  the  system  of 
morals  and  of  practical  piety  which  they 
inculcate.  For  in  the  view  of  the  Jansenists 
there  is  nothing  entirely  sound  and  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  practice  and  institutions  of 
the  Romish  church.  In  the  first  place,  they 
complain  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
have  forsaken  altogether  the  duties  of  their 
office.  They  moreover  assert  that  the 
monks  are  really  apostates,  and  they  would 
have  them  brought  back  to  their  pristine 
sanctity  and  to  that   strict  course  of  life 


1  For  an  account  of  this  great  man  see  Bayle,  Die- 
tionnaire  [art.  Arnauld],  tome  i.  p.  337,  and  ffistoire 
Abre'ge  de  la  Vie  et  des  Otevrages  de  M.  Amaud, 
Cologne,  1G95,  8vo.  On  the  transition  of  the  Dutch 
church  to  the  Jansenist  party,  see  Lafitau,  Vie  dc  Cle- 
ment IX.  tome  i.  p.  123,  &c.  Respecting  Codde,  Neer- 
cassel,  Varlet,  and  other  defenders  of  the  Jansenist 
cause  in  Holland,  see  Didioniiaire  des  Livres  Jansenistes, 
tome  i.  p.  48,  121,  353  ;  tome  ii.  p.  10G  ;  tome  iv.  p.  119, 
tkc.  and  in  many  other  places. 

2  See  above,  Century  xvi.  History  of  the  Romish 
Church,  sec.  32,  &c.  [p.  562,  above.— H. 


which  the  founders  of  the  several  orders 
prescribed.  They  would  also  have  the 
people  well  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
religion  and  Christian  piety.  They  contend 
that  the  sacred  volume  and  the  books  con- 
taining the  forms  of  public  worship  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  each  nation,  and  should 
be  diligently  read  and  studied  by  all.  And 
lastly,  they  assert  that  all  the  people  should 
be  carefully  taught  that  true  piety  towards 
God  does  not  consist  in  external  acts  and 
rites,  but  in  purity  of  heart  and  divine  love. 
No  one  can  censure  these  things  considered 
in  a  general  view,  unless  he  is  himself  de- 
praved or  a  stranger  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  But  if  we  descend  to  particu- 
lars and  inquire  how  they  trained  their  people 
for  heaven,  it  will  appear  that  Jansenian 
piety  leaned  greatly  towards  insupportable 
superstition  and  the  harsh  and  fanatical  opi- 
nions of  the  so-called  Mystics;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  not  altogether  without  reason 
when  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries 
with  the  title  of  Ricrorists.3    Their  doctrine 


3  Those  who  wish  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that 
gloomy  piety  which  the  Jansenists  commonly  prescribed 
to  their  people,  and  which  was  indeed  coincident  with 
the  patterns  set  by  those  who  anciently  inhabited  the 
desert  parts  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Syria,  but  was  equally 
remote  from  the  injunctions  of  Christ  and  of  right 
reason,  may  read  only  the  Letters  and  the  other  writings 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  whom  the  Jansenists  regard 
almost  as  an  oracle.  He  may  be  called  a  frank,  inge- 
nuous man,  sincere  in  his  intercourse  with  God,  supe- 
rior to  most  teachers  of  piety  among  the  Romanists  ; 
he  may  also  be  called  a  learned  man,  and  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  the  affairs  of  the 
ancients ;  but  to  declare  him,  as  the  Jansenists  do,  to 
be  the  greatest  and  best,  the  perfect  pattern  of  holiness 
and  the  most  correct  teacher  of  true  piety,  is  what  no 
one  can  do,  unless  he  affixes  new  meanings  to  these 
terms  and  meanings  unknown  in  the  sacred  writings. 
That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  injustice  to  so  great  a 
man,  we  will  confirm  these  remarks  by  some  specimens 
of  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  honest  man  undertook 
in  a  long  work  to  confute  the  heretics,  that  is,  the  Pro- 
testants. And  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  examine  the  books  written  by  this  wicked  class  of 
men.  But  before  he  proceeded  to  read  any  of  them 
with  Martin  de  Barcos  his  nephew,  a  man  very  like  to 
his  uncle,  he  was  accustomed  to  expel  the  devil  out  of 
them  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  What  weakness  did  this 
manifest  ?  This  very  holy  man  forsooth  was  persuaded 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  these  writings  of  the  heretics  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  where  he  supposed  the  arch-fiend  to  lie  concealed, 
whether  in  the  paper  or  in  the  letters,  or  between  the 
leaves,  or  lastly  in  the  sentiments  themselves.  Let  us 
hear  Lancelot,  in  his  Memoires  toitchant  la  Vie  de  31. 
I' Abbe  de  S.  Cyran,  tome  i.  p.  22G.  He  says:— "II 
lisoit  ces  livres  avec  tant  de  piete,  qu'en  les  prenant  il 
les  exorcisoit  toujours  en  faisant  le  signe  de  la  croix 
dessus,  ne  doutant  point  que  le  Demon  n'y  residoit  ac- 
tuellement."  He  was  so  charmed  with  Augustine  as  to 
receive  for  divine  all  his  sentiments  without  discrimi- 
nation, and  even  those  which  all  good  men  among  the 
Catholics  themselves  regard  as  faults  in  that  father. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  that  dangerous  doc- 
trine, that  the  saints  are  the  legitimate  proprietors  of 
the  whole  world,  and  that  the  wicked  unjustly  possess 
according  to  the  divine  law  those  things  of  which  they 
are  lawful  proprietors  according  to  human  laws.  Thus, 
in  Fontaine's  Memoires  pour  servir  d  I'  Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  tome  i.  p.  201,  he  says: — "Jesus  Christ  n'est 
encore  entre  dans  la  possession  de  son  royaume  tern- 
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respecting  penitence  especially  was  inju- 
rious both  to  church  and  state.  They  made 
penitence  to  consist  principally  in  voluntary 
punishments,  which  a  sinner  should  inilict 
on  himself  in  proportion  to  his  oilenees. 
For  they  maintained  that  since  man  is  by 
nature  most  corrupt  and  most  wretched,  he 
ought  to  retire  from  the  world  and  from 
business,  and  to  expiate  as  it  were  his 
inherent  corruption  by  continual  hardships 
and  tortures  of  the  body,  by  fasting,  by 
hard  labour,  by  prayer,  and  by  meditation ; 
and  the  more  depravity  any  one  has,  either 
by  nature  or  contracted  by  habit,  the  more 
distress  and  anguish  of  body  he  should  im- 
pose on  himself.  And  in  this  matter  they 
were  so  extravagant  that  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  those  the  greatest  saints  and  the 
sacred  victims  of  penitence  consumed  by 
the  fire  of  divine  love,  who  intentionally 
pined  away  and  died  under  these  various 
kinds  of  sufferings  and  hardships ;  nay,  they 
taught  that  this  class  of  suicides  were  able 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  merit 
much  for  the  church  and  for  their  friends 
before  God,  by  means  of  their  pains  and 
sufferings.  This  appears  from  numerous 
examples,  but  especially  from  that  of  Francis 
de  Paris  [or  the  Abbe  de  Paris],  the  worker 
of  so  many  miracles  in  the  Jansenist  school, 


porel  et  des  biens  du  monde,  qui  lay  appartiennent,  que 
par  cctte  petite  portion  qu'en  ticnt  1'Eglise  par  les 
benefices  de  ses  Clercs,  qui  no  sont  que  les  fermiers  et 
les  depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ."  So  then,  if  we  believe 
him,  a  golden  age  is  coming  in  which  Jesus  Christ  will 
dethrone  all  kings  and  princes,  and  seizing  upon  the 
whole  world  will  transfer  it  entire  to  his  church,  of 
which  the  leaders  are  the  priests  and  monks.  Will  the 
Jansenists  now  come  forth  and  proclaim  that  they  make 
it  their  greatest  care  to  secure  civil  governments  against 
the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ?  Respecting 
prayer,  he  philosophises  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  are  called  Mystics.  For  he  denies  that  those  who 
would  pray  should  consider  beforehand  what  they  would 
ask  of  God,  because  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  but  in  a  sort  of 
blind  impulse  of  divine  love.  Lancelot,  Memoires  tou- 
ckant  la  Vie  de  M.  V  Abbe  ie  S.  Cyran,  tome  ii.  p.  44, 
says: — "II  ne  croyoit  pas,  que  Ton  dut  faire  quelque  effort 
pour  s'appliquer  a  quelque  point  ou  a.  quelque  pensee 
particuliore — par  ce  que  la  veritable  priere  est  plutot  un 
attrait  de  son  amour  qui  emporte  notre  cceur  vers  lui 
et  nous  enleve  comme  hors  de  nous-memes,  que  non  pas 
une  occupation  de  notre  Esprit  qui  se  remplisse  de 
l'idee  de  quelque  objet  quoique  divin."  lie  therefore 
prays  best  who  asks  for  nothing,  and  excludes  all 
thoughts  from  his  mind.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples 
knew  nothing  of  this  sublime  philosophy,  for  he  directs 
us  to  pray  in  a  set  form  of  words  ;  and  the  apostles 
frequently  acquaint  us  with  the  subject  matter  of  their 
prayers.  Hut  of  all  his  errors  this  unquestionably  was 
the  worst,  that  he  had  no  doubt  be  was  an  instrument  of 
God  by  which  the  Divine  Being  operates  and  works,  and 
that  he  held  generally  that  a  pious  man  should  follow 
the  impulses  of  his  mind,  suspending  all  exercise  of  his 
judgment.  And  the  opinion  was  most  deeply  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  Jansenists,  that  God  himself  acts 
and  operates  on  the  mind  and  reveals  to  it  bis  pi ••:  ar  , 
when  all  movements  of  the  understanding  and  the  will 
trained  and  hushed,  llrnee,  whatever  thoughts, 
opinions,  or  purposes  occur  to  them  in  that  state  of 
quietude,  they  unhesitatingly  regard  as  oracular  mani- 
festations and  Instructions  from  God.  See  Memoires 
de  Port-Royal,  tome  iii.  p.  246,  &c. 


who  brought  on  himself  a  most  cruel  death 
in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.1 

46.  A  striking  example  of  this  gloomy 
and  extravagant  devotion  was  exhibited 
in  the  celebrated  female  convent  called 
Port-Royal -in-the-Fields  [Port-Royal  des 
Champs],  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley  not  far  from  Paris.  King  Henry 
IV.  in  the  very  commencement  of  this 
century  gave  the  superintendence  of  it  to 
Jacqueline  (one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
celebrated  jurist,  Anthony  Arnauld),  who 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Maria  Ange- 
lica de  S.  Magdalena.  She  at  first  led  a 
very  dissolute  life,  such  as  was  common  at 
that  time  in  the  French  nunneries;  but  in 
the  year  1 G09  the  fear  of  God  came  upon 
her,  and  she  entered  upon  a  very  different 
course  of  life;  and  afterwards  becoming 
intimate  first  with  Francis  de  Sales  and 
then  in  1623  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
she  conformed  both  herself  and  her  convent 
to  their  views  and  injunctions.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  this  religious  house  for 
nearly  a  century  excited  in  the  Jesuits  the 
highest  disgust,  and  in  the  Jansenists  the 
highest  admiration  ;  and  its  fame  spread 
over  all  Europe.  The  consecrated  virgins 
inhabiting  it  followed  with  the  utmost 
strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost 
everywhere  abrogated  rule  of  the  Cister- 
cians ;  nay,  they  imposed  on  themselves 
more  rigours  and  burdens  than  even  that 
rule  prescribed.2     A  great  proportion  of 


1  See  Morin's  Comment,  de  Pcenitentia,  Pra?f.  p.  iii. 
&c.  in  which  there  is  a  tacit  censure  of  the  Jansenian 
notions  of  penitence.  On  the  other  hand,  see  the  Abbe 
de  S.  Cyran,  in  the  Memoires  de  Port- Royal,  tome  iii. 
p.  483.  The  Jansenists  reckon  the  restoration  of  true 
penance  among  the  principal  merits  of  S.  Cyran,  and 
they  call  him  the  second  father  of  the  doctrine  of 
penance.  See  Memoires  de  Port-Royal,  tome  iii  p. 
445,  504,  &c.  Yet  this  very  penitence  of  his  was  not 
the  least  of  the  causes  for  which  be  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  See  Ibid,  tome 
i.  p.  233,  &c.  452,  &c. 

2  There  are  extant  a  multitude  of  books  of  various 
kinds  in  which  the  Jansenists  describe  and  deplore  the 
fortunes,  the  holiness,  the  regulations,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ibis  celebrated  seat.  We  shall  mention  only 
those  Which  are  at  hand,  and  more  recent  as  well  as 
more  full  than  the  others.  First,  the  Benedictines  of 
St.  Maur  present  a  correct  but  dry  histcry  of  the  con- 
vent in  their  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  viii.  p.  910,  &c. 
A  much  neater  and  more  pleasing  history,  though  im- 
perfect and  somewhat  chargeable  with  partiality,  is 
that   of  the   noted    French   poet,    Racine,   Ab>< 

V  Histoire  de  Port-Royal,  which  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  his  son,  Lewis  Racine,  sixth  edition,  Am- 
sterd.  1750,  G  vols.  8vo,  and  is  in  vol.  ii.  p.  27">-.,i<;'>. 
The  external  state  and  form  of  this  convent  arc  for- 
mally described'  by  Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgtques,  p. 
23  1.  To  these  add  Fontaine's  Memoires  pour  s,  rnr  d 
l' Histoire  de  PorURoyai,  Cologne,  (that  is,  Utrecht), 
173S,  2  vols.  8vo;  Du  Fosse's  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
r  Histoire  de  Port-Royal,  Cologne,  1739,  Bvo ;    ft 
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Royal,  Utrecht,  1740,  Bvo.    The  editor  of  these  | 

promises  in  his  preface  more  collections  of  the  same 
nature;  and  he  affords  no  slight  Indication  thai  from 
these  ami  other  documents  some  one  may  compose  a 
perfect  history  of  the  P  I,  which  BO  ma:  . 
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the  Jansenist  penitents  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ranks  built  for  themselves  cottages 
without  the  precincts  of  this  cloister;  and 
there  they  led  a  life  not  unlike  that  which 
we  read  of  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
as  led  by  these  austere  recluses  called  Fa- 
thers of  the  Desert  who  lived  in  the  desert 
parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  For  it  was  the 
object  of  them  all  to  efface  from  their 
souls  the  stains  which  were  either  innate 
or  acquired  by  habits  of  sinning,  by  means 
of  voluntary  pains  and  sufferings  inflicted 
on  themselves,  by  silence,  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  by  praying,  labouring,  watching, 
and  enduring  pain.1  Yet  they  did  not  all 
pursue  the  same  species  of  labour.  The 
more  learned  applied  themselves  to  writing 
books,  and  not  a  few  of  them  did  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  both  sacred  and 
profane  learning.  Others  instructed  youth 
in  the  elements  of  languages  and  the  arts. 
But  most  of  them  exhausted  the  powers  of 
both  mind  and  body  amid  rustic  and  servile 
labours,  and  wore  themselves  out,  as  it 
were,  by  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  And 
many  of  these  were  illustrious  personages 
and  noblemen,  who  had  before  obtained 
the  highest  honours  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field,  but  who  were  not  ashamed 


senists  regarded  as  the  gate  of  heaven.  Lancelot  has 
also  much  that  relates  to  this  subject  in  his  Memoires 
touchant  la  Vie  de  M.  V  Abbe  de  S.  Cyran.  These  and 
other  works  describe  only  the  external  state  and  the 
various  fortunes  of  this  celebrated  convent.  The  inter- 
nal state,  the  mode  of  life,  and  numberless  events  which 
occurred  among  the  nuns  themselves  and  among  their 
neighbours  arc  described  in  the  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
VHistoire  de  Port- Royal  et  a  la  Vie  de  Marie  Angelique 
d'  A maud,  Utrecht,  1742,  5  vols.  8vo;  Vies  Interessantes  et 
Edijiantes  des  Religieuses  de  Port-Royal  et  des  plusieurs 
Personnes  qui  leur  etoient  attache  es.  Of  this  work, 
four  volumes  have  already  been  published ;  the  first 
appeared,  Utrecht,  1750,  8vo.  They  all  contain  vari- 
ous documents  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  The  last 
fortunes  and  overthrow  of  the  convent  are  described 
especially  in  the  Memoires  sur  la  Destruction  de  V  Abbaye 
de  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  without  place,  1711,  8vo. 
If  I  do  not  wholly  mistake,  these  writers  add  much  less 
to  the  reputation  and  glory  of  this  noted  convent  than 
the  Jansenists  suppose.  When  I  read  their  writings, 
Anthony  Arnauld,  Tillemont,  Nicole,  Isaac  le  Maitre, 
and  the  many  others  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Authors  of  Port-Royal,  appear  to  me  great  and  ex- 
traordinary men.  But  when  I  lay  aside  their  books, 
and  turn  to  those  just  mentioned  in  which  the  private 
lives  of  these  great  men  are  described,  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  men  of  little  minds,  fanatics,  and  unworthy 
of  their  high  reputation.  I  readily  give  to  Isaac  le 
Maitre,  commonly  called  Sacy,  the  praise  of  a  most 
polished  genius,  while  reading  his  orations  or  his  other 
lucubrations  ;  but  when  I  meet  him  at  Port-Royal,  with 
a  sickle  in  his  hand,  in  company  with  rustics  cutting 
down  the  corn,  he  makes  a  comical  figure  and  seems 
not  altogether  in  his  right  mind.  [See  also  Reuchlin, 
Geschichte  von  Port- Royal,  &c. — R. 

1  The  first  who  retired  to  Port-Royal  in  1637  in 
order  to  purge  away  his  sins  was  the  very  eloquent  and 
highly-celebrated  Parisian  advocate,  Isaac  le  Maitre, 
whose  retirement  brought  much  odium  upon  the  Abbot 
St.  Cyran.  See  Memoires  pour  VHistoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  tome  i.  p.  233,  Sec.  He  was  followed  by  many 
others  of  various  classes  and  ranks,  among  whom  were 
men  of  the  noblest  birth.  See  Vies  des  Religieuses  de 
Pnrt-Royal,  tcme  i.  p.  141,  &c. 


now  to  assume  the  place  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  lowest  servants.  This  cele- 
brated retreat  of  Jansenian  penitence 
experienced  vicissitudes  throughout  this 
century;  at  one  time  it  flourished  very 
highly,  at  another  time  it  was  nearly  broken 
up.  At  last,  as  the  nuns  refused  to 
subscribe  the  oath  proposed  by  Alexander 
VII.  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as 
considerable  injury  to  the  commonwealth 
and  much  disgrace  to  distinguished  families 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  this  convent 
and  its  regulations,  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  year 
1709,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
ordered  the  edifice  to  be  pulled  down  and 
entirely  demolished,  and  the  nuns  to  be 
transferred  to  Paris ;  and  two  years  after, 
that  nothing  might  remain  to  nourish  super- 
stition, he  ordered  the  bodies  which  were 
buried  there  to  be  disinterred  and  removed 
to  other  places. 

47.  The  other  commotions  which  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  Romish 
church  were  but  light  clouds  compared 
with  this  tempest.  The  old  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans, 
whether  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
conceived  without  sin  or  depravity  (which 
the  Dominicans  denied  and  the  Franciscans 
affirmed),  gave  considerable  trouble  to  Paul 
V.  Gregory  XV.  and  Alexander  VII. 
Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  it  began  to  disturb  Spain  very  con- 
siderably and  to  produce  parties.  There- 
fore the  kings  of  Spain,  Philip  II I.  and 
IV.  sent  some  envoys  to  Home,  urgently 
soliciting  the  pontiff's  to  decide  the  question 
by  a  public  decree.  But  the  pontiffs  deemed 
it  more  important  to  act  with  prudence 
than  to  gratify  requests  from  so  high  an 
authority.  For  on  the  one  hand,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Spanish  throne  which  inclined 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans,  and  on 
the  other,  the  credit  and  influence  of  the 
Dominican  family,  alarmed  and  distracted 
them.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  obtained 
by  repeated  supplications,  except  that  the 
pontiffs  by  words  and  by  ordinances  deter- 
mined that  the  cause  of  the  Franciscans 
was  very  plausible,  and  forbade  the  Domi- 
nicans to  assail  it  in  public;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  would  not  allow  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  others  to  charge  error  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Dominicans.2     In  a  king  or 


2  See  Calixtus,  Historia  Immaculatce  Conceptions  B. 
Virginis  Maria-,  Helmst.  1G96,  4to.  Add  Hornbeck's 
Comment,  ad  Bullam  Urbani  VIII.  de  Diebus  Festis, 
p.  2-)0 ;  Launoi,  Prescript  tones  de  Conceptu  Virginis 
Maria',  Opp.  torn.  i.  par.  i.  p.  9,  &c.  Clement  XI.  a 
long  time  after  this,  namely  in  the  year  1708,  proceeded 
somewhat  farther,  and  by  a  special  bull  commanded  all 
Catholics  to  observe  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  con- 
ception of  St.  Mary,  a  stranger  to  all  sin.  See  Memoires 
de  Trevoux,  for  the  year  1709,  A.  xxxviii.  p.  514.     But 
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magistrate  such  reluctance  to  pass  judg- 
ment would  be  commendable ;  but  whether 
it  was  suitable  in  a  man  who  claims  to  be  the 
divinely  constituted  judge  of  all  religious 
causes,  and  placed  beyond  all  danger  of  erring 
by  the  immediate  power  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  those  may  answer  who  support 
the  reputation  and  honour  of  the  pontiffs. 

48.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century, 
the  Mystics,  whose  reputation  and  influence 
were  formerly  so  great,  were  exposed  to 
very  severe  treatment.  The  first  sufferer 
was  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest 
resident  at  Rome,  in  high  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  therefore  attended  by  nume- 
rous disciples  of  both  sexes.  In  the  year 
1681,  he  published  at  Rome  his  Way  or 
Guide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  spiritual 
or  contemplative  life,1  that  is,  Institutes  of 
Mystic  Theology  ;  in  which  he  was  thought 
to  recall  from  the  lower  world  the  principal 
errors  of  the  old  Beghards  and  Beguins, 
and  to  open  the  door  for  all  iniquity  and 
wickedness.  The  substance  of  his  system, 
which  his  friends  interpret  in  one  way  and 
his  enemies  in  another,  amounted  to  this ; 
that  all  religion  consists  in  a  certain  quie- 
tude of  the  soul,  withdrawn  from  external 
and  finite  objects  and  turned  towards  God, 
and  loving  him  sincerely  and  without  any 
hope  of  reward ;  or  what  if  I  mistake  not 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  the  mind 
of  a  person  in  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good 
must  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  inter- 
course with  the  world  around  him  or  from 
corporeal  objects ;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
understanding  and  the  will  being  all  hushed, 
the  mind  must  be  merged  wholly  in  God  from 
whom  it  originated.  Hence  his  followers 
were  called  Quietists ;  though  the  common 


the  Dominicans  most  firmly  deny,  that  the  obligations 
of  this  law  extend  to  them  ;  and  they  persevere  in 
defending  their  old  opinion,  though  with  more  modesty 
than  formerly.  And  when  we  consider  that  this 
opinion  is  by  no  means  condemned  by  the  pontiff,  and 
that  the  Dominicans  are  not  molested  though  they  do 
not  celebrate  that  festival,  it  is  evident  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romish  edict  is  to  be  construed  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  and  that  the  decree  does  not  contra- 
dict the  earlier  decrees  of  the  pontiffs.  See  Lamindus 
Pritanius,  or  Muratori,  De  Ingeniorum  Moderatione  in 
Riliirionis  negotio,  p.  254,  &c. 

1  This  book  was  written  in  Spanish  and  first  pub- 
lished in  1675,  supported  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  greatest  and  most  respectable  men.  In  1681,  it  was 
published  at  Rome  in  Italian,  though  it  had  appeared 
in  this  language  some  time  before  in  other  places. 
Afterwards  it  was  translated  into  the  Dutch.  French, 
and  Latin  languages;  and  was  very  often  printed  in 
Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Latin  translation, 
under  the  title  of  Manuductio  Spirit  wih\,  was  published 
by  Francke,  Halle,  1G87,  8vo.  In  Italian,  it  bore  the 
title  of  Guida  Sfdrituale.  Annexed  to  it  is  another 
tract  of  Molinos,  De  Communione  Quotidiana,  which 
was  also  condemned.  See  Recueil  de  di verses  pieces 
enncernant  la  Quietismr  et  let  Quiitistet}  ou  Molinos,  $  t 
Sentiment  et  set  Ditciplee,  Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.  In  this 
work,  the  first  piece  is  Molinos'  book  in  the  French 
translation,  and  then  various  epistles  relating  to  his 
affairs  and  his  sentiments. 


appellation  of  Mystics  would  have  been 
more  proper.  For  the  doctrine  of  Molinos 
was  accounted  new,  only  because  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  new  phraseology  which 
was  not  become  trite  by  common  use,  and 
because  he  arranged  and  digested  in  a 
better  form  what  the  ancients  stated  con- 
fusedly. The  Jesuits  and  others  who 
watched  for  the  interests  of  the  Romish 
cause  readily  perceived  that  Molino's  sys- 
tem tacitly  accused  the  Romish  church  of  a 
departure  from  true  religion ;  for  that 
church,  as  is  well  known,  makes  piety  to 
consist  chiefly  in  ceremonies  and  external 
works.  But  it  was  the  French  ambassador, 
especially,  and  his  friends  who  prosecuted 
the  man.  And  from  this  and  other  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  plausibly  inferred  that 
political  considerations  as  well  as  religious 
had  their  influence  in  this  controversy; 
and  that  this  Spaniard  had  opposed  the 
wishes  and  the  projects  of  the  French  king 
in  some  difficult  negotiations.2  However 
this  may  be,  Molinos,  though  he  had  a  vast 
number  of  friends  and  though  the  pontiff 
himself  Innocent  XI.  was  partial  to  him, 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  1685;  and  after 
publicly  renouncing  the  errors  charged 
upon  him,  in  1687  he  was  delivered  over 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1696.3 
Every  honest  and  impartial  man  will  be 
ready  to  grant,  that  the  opinions  of  Moli- 
nos were  greatly  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented by  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
French,  for  whose  interest  it  was  that  he 
should  be  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  he 
was  charged  with  consequences  from  his 
principles  which  he  neither  admitted  nor 
even  thought  of.     On  the  other  hand,  I 


2  Yet  perhaps  the  whole  may  be  ascribed  to  the  power 
of  the  Jesuits  over  the  French  court,  who  had  Father  La 
Chaise,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  on  their  side;  and  he 
controlled  Madame  Maintenon,  and  through  her  the 
superstitious  Louis.  And  a  king,  who  two  years  before 
bad  been  induced  to  sacrifice  to  his  own  bigotry  some 
millions  of  his  loyal  and  industrious  subjects,  might 
easily  be  persuaded,  from  a  lust  for  spiritual  conquests, 
to  persecute  a  single  man  who  was  a  stranger,  and  to 
oblige  the  pope  also  to  abandon  for  a  time  a  man  whom 
he  loved  and  honoured,  and  to  whom  he  had  assigned  a 
residence  near  his  own  palace,  and  especially  as  the 
Inquisition  were  suspicious  of  the  pontiff's  own  sound- 
ness in  the  faith. —  Schl. 

3  He  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Saragossa,  in  1627; 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Colonia,  in  the  Biblio- 
t/ieque  Janseniste,  p.  469.  Fee,  on  this  whole  subjeet. 
the  Narrative  respecting  Quietism  which  is  subjoined 
to  the  German  translation  of  Gilbert  Burnet's  Tt 
Arnold's  Kirchen-und Ketzerhidmie,  part  iii.  chap.  vii. 
p.  17G;  Jager's  Bistoria  Ecc.les.  et  Polit.  Stacul.  x. 
decenn.  ix.  p.  2G,  &c.  ;  D'Argentre's  CoUectio  Juttido- 
rum  de  Xoris  ErroribtU,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  Xu,  when'  the 
papal  bulls  are  given.  [The  documents  of  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  pontiff  against 
Molinos  are  given  us  by  Nicholas  Terzagus,  bishop  of 
Narni  in  Italy,  in  his  Theologia  Hittorico-Myttica  adv. 
Vet.  et  Xovos  Pteudo-Mytticot,  quorum  Hittoria  texiturt 
ct  Erroresconfutuntur,  Venice,  1761,  fol.  p.  8,  &c—  Mur. 
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think  it  obvious  that  his  system  included 
most  of  the  faults  which  are  justly  charge- 
able upon  the  Mystics;  and  that  it  was 
well  suited  to  the  disposition  of  those  who 
obtrude  upon  others,  as  divine  and  oracular 
communications,  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  heated  imaginations,  uncontrolled  by 
reason  and  judgment.1 

49.  It  would  have  been  very  strange  if 
a  man  of  such  a  character  had  not  had 
disciples  and  followers.  It  is  said  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  eagerly 
entered  upon  the  way  of  salvation  which 
he  pointed  out.  Nor  will  this  appear  in- 
credible, if  it  be  considered  that  in  all  the 
Catholic  countries  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  have  discernment  enough 
to  see  that  outward  ceremonies  and  bodily 
mortifications  cannot  be  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion, and  yet  have  not  light  enough  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  their  own 
efforts  and  without  a  guide.  But  these 
nascent  commotions  were  suppressed  by  the 
church  in  their  commencement,  in  some 
places  by  threatening?  and  punishments, 
and  in  others  by  blandishments  and  pro- 
mises ;  and  Molinos  himself  being  put  out 
of  the  way,  his  disciples  and  friends  did 
not  appear  formidable.  Among  the  friends 
and  avowers  of  Quietistic  sentiments,  the 
following  persons  especially  have  been  often 
mentioned,  namely,  Peter  Matthew  Pe- 
trucci,  a  pious  man  and  one  of  the  Romish 
cardinals,  Francis  de  la  Combe,  aBarnabite 
and  instructor  of  Madame  Guyon,  who  is 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  Francis  Malavalle, 
Berniere  de  Louvigni,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.  These  differed  from  each  other 
and  from  Molinos  in  many  particulars,  as 
is  common  with  Mystics  who  are  governed 
more  by  the  visions  of  their  own  minds 
than  by  fixed  rules  and  principles.  Yet 
if  we  disregard  words  and  look  only  at 
their  import,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  set 
out  from  the  same  principles,  and  tended 
to  the  same  results.2 


1  What  can  be  said  in  defence  of  Molinos  lias  been 
collected  by  "Weismann,  in  his  Memorabilia  Hist.  Eccks. 
SceciiI.  xvii.  p.  555. 

2  The  writings  of  these  persons  are  enumerated,  with 
remarks  upon  them,  by  Colonia,  in  his  Bibliotheai  Qui- 
elistica,  subjoined  to  his  Biblioth.  Janseniana,  p.  455, 
488;  Arnold,  Historic*  et  Boscriptio  Theol.  Mysticce, 
p.  3G4,  and  Poiret,  Bibliotheca  Mysiicorum,  Amsterd. 
1708,  8vo.  [Cardinal  Petiucci,  born  in  1636  at  Ancona, 
cardinal  1686,  died  1701 ;  wrote  Theologia  Contempla- 
tive, Spiritual  Letters  and  Tracts,  on  the  Government 
of  the  Passions,  Mystic  Riddle,  Apology  for  the  Quie- 
tists,  Sec.  printed  collectively,  Venice,  1684. — La  Combe 
was  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  a  zealous  propagator  of 
Quietism  in  France.  He  wrote  Analysis  Orationis 
Mottalis,  and  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  in  1687, 
where  he  ended  his  days. — Malavalle  was  born  at  Mar- 
seilles, 1627,  became  blind  in  infancy,  yet  he  composed 
Pratique  Facile  pour  eleiier  I'Aine  a  la  Contemplation, 
Poesies  Sacrees,  &c. ;  and  died  at  Marseilles  in  1719. — 


50.  In  France,  the  Quietistic  doctrine 
was  supposed  to  be  disseminated  by  the 
writings  of  Jane  Maria  Bouvieres  de  la 
Mothe  Guyon,  a  lady  of  distinction,  of  no 
bad  intentions,  and  exemplary  in  her  life, 
but  of  a  fickle  temper  and  one  whose  feel- 
ings measured  and  controlled  her  religious 
belief;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious.3  As  her  religious  opinions  gave 
offence  to  many,  they  were  in  the  year 
1687  submitted  to  the  examination  of  seve- 
ral great  and  dignified  men,  and  were 
finally  pronounced  erroneous  and  unsound  ; 
and  in  1697  they  were  formally  confuted 
by  Bossuet,  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  From 
this  contest  arose  a  greater  one  between 
the  two  men  who  at  that  time,  as  all  are 
agreed,  stood  first  among  the  French  for 
genius  and  eloquence :  that  is,  the  above- 
named  Bossuet,  and  Francis  Salignac  de 
Fenelon,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  highly 
renowned  throughout  Europe.  Bossuet 
asked  Fenelon  to  approve  and  recommend 
his  book  against  the  errors  of  Madame 
Guyon.  Fenelon  on  the  contrary  not  only 
maintained  that  this  pious  lady  was  ground- 
lessly  taxed  by  her  adversary  with  many 
faults,  but  also,  in  a  book  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1697,4  himself  adopted  some  of 
her  opinions,  and  especially  that  mystical 
precept,  that  we  ought  to  love  God  purely 
[or  simply  for  what  he  is],  and  without  the 


De  Louvigni  was  king's  counsellor  and  treasurer  at 
Caen,  and  died  1659.  He  wrote  Chretien  Iutericur, 
and  (Etmres  Spirit  uelles,  ou  Conduite  assur'ee  pour  ceicx 
qui  t.ndent  a  la  Perfection. — Mur. 

3  This  lady  wrote  the  history  of  her  own  life,  which 
was  published  in  French  at  Cologne  (as  the  title-page 
falsely  states),  1720,  12mo.  Her  writings,  full  of  alle- 
gories and  of  not  very  sound  mystic  phrases,  have  been 
translated  into  German.  There  is  extant  also  her 
Bible  with  annotations,  La  Bible  de  Mad.  Guyon  avec 
des  Explications  et  Reflexions,  qui  regardent  la  Vie  Inte- 
rieure,  Cologne  (or  rather  Amsterdam),  1715,  20  vols. 
8vo.  From  these  notes  especially,  the  genius  of  this  lady 
may  be  learned,  which  was  indeed  prolific,  but  not  very 
vigorous.  See  also  concerning  her,  Lettres  de  Mad.  de 
Maintenon,  tomei.  p.  249,  tome  ii.  p.  45,  47,  49,  51,  &c. 
[She  was  born  in  1648,  married  at  the  age  of  16,  be- 
came a  widow  with  three  children  at  28.  Always 
charitable  to  the  poor  and  very  devotional,  she  now 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  religion.  She  spent  several 
years  with  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  then  travelled 
with  La  Combe  in  different  parts  of  France,  conver- 
sing everywhere  upon  religion.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1 687,  she  propagated  her  religious  views  not  only  by 
conversation,  but  by  a  tract  on  prayer  and  another  on 
the  Canticles.  Her  persecutions  soon  commenced,  and 
she  was  confined  in  monasteries  and  prisons  much  of 
the  time  till  1702,  when  she  retired  to  Blois  and  lived 
in  obscurity  till  her  death,  1719. — The  poet  Cowper 
caused  a  selection  of  her  poems  to  be  translated  and 
published  in  English  ;  and  her  Life,  with  her  short  and 
easy  method  of  prayer  and  a  poem  on  the  nativity, 
were  published,  Baltimore,  1812,  12mo. — Mur.  [It  was 
not  till  after  Cowper's  death  that  his  translations  from 
Madame  Guyon  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Poems,  ^c.  translated  from  the  French,  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cowper  ;  to  uhich  are  added  some  Original  Poems 
not  inserted  in  his   Works,  Newport-Pagnel,  1801. —  R. 

4  Explication  des  Maximes  des  Saintes  sur  la  Fie  In- 
terieure,  Paris,  1697,  12mo.  It  is  also  extant  in  a  Latin 
translation. 
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expectation  of  any  reward  ;  and  he  con- 
firmed the  principle  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
most  eminent  saints.  Provoked  by  this 
dissent  from  him,  Bossuet,  in  whose  view 
glory  was  the  highest  good,  did  not  cease 
importuning  Lewis  XIV.  and  Innocent 
XII.  till  the  pontiff  in  1699  by  a  public 
decree  branded  as  erroneous  Fenelcn's 
book,  and  especially  twenty-three  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  it,  but  without  men- 
tioning the  author's  name.  Fenelon  was 
induced  either  by  his  timidity  or  prudence 
to  approve  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
himself,  without  any  exceptions,  and  to  re- 
commend it  himself  to  the  churches  under 
his  care.1  Many  contend  that  this  was  the 
magnanimous  deed  of  a  great  mind,  docile 
and  disposed  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the 
church  to  personal  honour ;  but  others 
allege  that  it  was  the  mark  of  either  a 
pusillanimous  or  a  treacherous  man,  who 
deems  it  lawful  to  profess  with  his  lips 
what  he  disbelieves  m  his  heart.  Few 
indeed,  if  any,  will  doubt  that  Fenelon 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  those  sen- 
timents which  at  the  command  of  the  pontiff 
he  had  publicly  rejected  and  condemned. 

5 1 .  Besides  these  authors  of  great  com- 
motions, there  were  others  who  more 
slightly  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity 
of  the  Romish  church  by  their  novel  and 
singular  opinions.  Of  this  description 
were  the  following: — Isaac  la  Peyrere(Pey- 
rerius),  who  published  two  small  works  in 
1655,  in  which  he  maintained  that  Moses 
has  not  recorded  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  but  only  that  of  the  Jewish  nation; 
and  that  other  races  of  men  inhabited  our 
world  long  before  Adam  the  father  of  the 
Jews.  Although  he  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  when  he  promulgated  this  opinion, 
yet  the  Romish  church  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  punish  an  offence  against  religion 
in  general ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1 Q56 
cast  him  into  prison  at  Brussels.     And  he 


1  The  history  of  this  controversy  is  given  at  large 
and  with  sufficient  fairness  by  Toussaints  du  Plessi*,  a 
Benedictine,  in  his  Historre  de  VEglise  de  Meaux,  livr. 
v.  tome  i.  p.  485-523.  There  is  more  partiality  in 
Ramsay's  Historre  de  la  Vie  de  Meetire  F.  S.  de  la 
fflothe  Fenelon,  Hague,  1723,  12mo,  yet  it  is  worth 
reading.  See  also  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 
tome  ii.  p.  301.  The  public  Acts  are  given  by  D'Ar- 
gentre,  Cotlectio  Judiriorumde  Novit  Erroribus,  torn.  iii. 
par.  ii.  p.  402,  &c.  [also  in  Terzagus,  Theologia  Flis- 
torico~My tint,  diss.  iii.  p.  26,  &c.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  bitter  polemic  to  confute  all  the  Quietists,  and 
especially  Molinos  and  Fenelon.  Andrew  Michael 
Ramsay,  commonly  called  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  was 
a  Scotchman,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  who  went  to 
Holland,  there  imbibed  some  notions  of  Quietism,  went 
to  Cambray  to  consult  Fenelon,  and  was  by  him  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith.  After  spending  mtich  of 
his  life  in  France,  he  returned  to  Scotland  In  17-").  and 
died  in  1743.  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on  history  and 
altogether  in  French.  His  Life  of  Fen&on  betrays  the 
partiality  of  a  particular  friend  and  admirer.  —  Mur. 


would  perhaps  have  been  burned  at  the 
stake,  had  he  not  embraced  the  Romish 
religion  and  renounced  that  of  the  Re- 
formed in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
also  publicly  confessed  his  error.2  Thomas 
Albius  [White]  or  Blacklo,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Anglus  from  his 
native  country,  published  numerous  tracts 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  which 
he  acquired  much  notoriety  in  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Portugal,  and  England,  and 
not  a  little  hatred  in  his  own  church.  He 
undoubtedly  was  acute  and  ingenious ;  but 
relying  on  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  to  which  he  was  extravagantly 
devoted,  he  ventured  to  explain  and  eluci- 
date by  them  certain  articles  of  the  Romish 
faith.  This  confidence  in  Aristotle  betrayed 
him  into  opinions  which  were  novel  and 
strange  to  Romish  ears ;  and  his  books 
were  prohibited  and  condemned  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  and 
in  some  other  places.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  England,  and  to  have  founded  a 
sect  among  his  countrvmen  which  time  has 
destroyed.3  Joseph  Francis  Burrhi  or 
Borrhus,  a  Milanese  knight  and  deeply 
read  in  chemistry  and  medicine,  if  what  is 
reported  of  him  be  true,  was  not  so  much 
an  errorist  as  a  delirious  man.  For  the 
ravings  attributed  to  him  concerning  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new 
celestial  city  which  he  was  to  found,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  are 
so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  no  one  can 
suppose  him  to  have  been  of  a  sane  mind 
without  evincing  that  he  himself  is  not  so. 
His  conduct  in  one  place  and  another  shows 
abundantly  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
vanity,    levity,    and   deception,    but   very 


2  Bayle,  Biclionnaire,  tome  iii.  p.  2215  [art.  Pcirere, 
Isaac]  ;  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  iii. 
chap.  vii.  p.  70;  Menagiana,  published  by  Monnoye, 
torn.  ii.  p.  40.  [The  writings  of  Peyrere  were,  Prceada- 
v.otiF,  sive  Exercitatio  super  J'ersibus  12,  13,  14,  cap.  v. 
Epirf.  D.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  1655,  12mo;  and  Systema 
Theolog.  ex  Prceadamitarum   Hypothesi,  pars  i.     His 

recantation  was  contained  in  Is.  Peyrerci  Epistola  ad 
Philotimum  qua  erponit  Ration' s,  propter  quas  ejura- 
1-,-rit  Sectam  Cufrhii,  quant  profitebatur,  et  Librum  de 
Prceadamitis,  quem  ediderat,  Frankf.  1G58,  12mo.  lie 
afterwards  lived  retired  at  Paris  among  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory,  and  was  supported  by  the  prince  of  Conde. 
—  Srhi. 

3  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.  p.  230  [art.  Anglos]  ; 
Baillct,  Vie  de  M.  dos  Cartes,  tome  ii.  p.  145.  [His  real 
name  was  Thomas  White,  and  he  was  born  of  a  re- 
spectable family  of  English  Catholics;  but  to  disguise 
himself  he  assumed  various  names,  as  Albius,  Candidus, 
Bianchi,  Richworth,  &c.  He  was  best  known  however 
by  the  name  of  Anglus,  i.e.  English.  Being  a  man  of 
genius  and  an  enthusiastic  Peripatetic,  but  possessing 
little  solidity  of  judgment,  he  was  perpetually  advancing 
new  and  singular  opinions  which  would  not  bear  exa- 
mination. He  resided  in  nearly  every  Catholic  country 
of  Europe,  found  reason  often  to  change  his  residence, 
passed  through  various  scenes,  and  finally  died  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  much  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  Des 
Cartes.     See  Bayle,  t$bi  supra. — Mur. 
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little  of  sound  reason  and  good  sense.  He 
once  escaped  from  the  snares  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  roamed  as  an  exile  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Europe,  pretending  to 
be  a  second  Esculapius  and  an  adept  in 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  chemists.  But 
in  the  year  1672  he  again  imprudently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papists,  who  con- 
demned him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.1 
A  book  of  Coelestine  Sfondrati,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  explain  and  settle  in  a  new 
way  the  controversies  respecting  predesti- 
nation, disturbed  in  1696  a  large  part  of 
the  Romish  church  ;  for  it  did  not  entirely 
please  either  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversa- 
ries. And  although  he  had  been  made  a 
cardinal  in  1646  on  account  of  his  erudition, 
five  French  bishops  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility accused  him  before  Innoent  XII.  of 
several  errors,  among  which  was  contempt 
for  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine.  But 
this  rising  contest  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  pontiff  indeed  promised  the  French 
that  he  would  submit  the  cause  to  the  ex- 
amination of  eminent  theologians,  and  then 
would  determine  it.  But,  as  was  the 
Romish  custom,  he  violated  his  promise  and 
did  not  venture  to  decide  the  cause.3 

52.  As  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the 
changes  or  enlargement  of  the  Romish 
ceremonies  in  this  century,  except  that 
Urban  VIII.  published  a  bull  in  1643  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  feast-days,4  I 
shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  list  of 
those  who  were  canonized  or  enrolled  among 
the  tutelar  divinities^  by  the  decision  of  the 
sovereign    pontiffs,    during    the    century. 


1  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.  p.  G09  [art.  Eorri]  ; 
Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  part  iii.  chap,  xviii. 
p.  193,  and  others. 

2  They  were  Pellier,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  Noailles, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Guy  de 
Seve,  bishop  of  Arras,  and  Feydeau,  bishop  of  Amiens. 
— Mur. 

3  The  book  was  entitled  Nodus  Prcedestinationis  dis- 
solutus,  Rome,  1G9G,  4to.  The  letter  of  the  French 
bishops  and  the  answer  of  the  pontiff  are  given  by 
D'Argentre,  Collectio  Judiciorum  de  Novis  Erroribus, 
torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  394,  Sec.  and  by  Natalis  Alexander, 

Theologiu  Dogmatica  et  Moralis,  p.  877,  &c.  The  letter 
of  the  bishops  is  remarkable,  as  containing  censures  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  doctrines,  and  not  merely  of  their 
doctrine  of  philosophical  sin  but  also  of  their  procedure 
in  China ;  indeed,  they  say  that  Sfondrati  had  taught 
worse  doctrine  than  even  the  Molinists.  The  opinions 
of  Sfondrati  are  succinctly  stated  and  compared  with 
those  of  Augustine  by  Basnage,  Histoire  de  I  Eglise, 
livr.  xii.  chap.  iii.  sec.  xi.  p.  713,  &c.  [He  taught,  1. 
That  God  sincerely  and  strongly  desires  the  salvation 
of  all  men.  2.  That  he  gives  to  all  men  gracious  aid, 
not  only  sufficient  but  even  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
attainment.  3.  That  God  does  not  withhold  his  grace 
from  the  worst  and  most  obstinate  sinners,  but  sets 
before  them  incipient  aid,  by  using  which  they  might 
easily  obtain  the  more  powerful  grace  of  God.  4.  That 
still  there  remains  something  dark  and  unfathomable  in 
the  doctrine  of  election. —  Schl. 

4  This  memorable  bull  of  Urban  is  extant  in  the  Nou- 
vcll.e  BiblioUieque,  tome  xv.  p.  88,  Sec.  [and  in  the 
Bullarium  Magnum  Cherubim,  torn.  v.  p.  378,  dated  on 
the  Ides  of  September,  1G42 — Mur. 


Clement  VIII.  in  1601  pronounced  worthy 
of  this  highest  honour  Raymond  of  Pen- 
nafort,  the  noted  collector  of  the  Decretals ; 
also  in  1608,  Francisca  de  Pontianis,  a  Be- 
nedictine nun;  and  in  1610,  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  a  very  illustrious  bishop  of  Milan. 
Gregory  XV.  in  the  year  1622,  gave 
Theresia,  a  Carmelite  nun  of  Avila  in  Spain, 
a  place  in  this  society.  By  the  authority 
of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  Philipo  Neri, 
founder  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in 
Italy,  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  father  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  Francis  Xavier,  one  of  Loyo- 
la's first  disciples  and  the  apostle  of  the 
Indies,  were  elevated  to  this  high  rank. 
Alexander  VII.  in  1658,  added  Thomas  de 
Vilanueva,  a  Spanish  Augustinian ;  and  in 
1665,  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva, 
to  the  intercessors  with  God.  Clement  X. 
joined  with  them  in  1670,  Peter  de  Alcan- 
tara, a  Franciscan,  and  Maria  Magdalcna 
de  Pactiis,  a  Florentine  Carmelitess ;  and 
the  next  year,  1671,  Rose,  an  American 
nun  of  the  third  order  of  Dominicians,  and 
Lewis  Bertrand,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  in  America;  and 
death  alone  prevented  his  adding  to  these, 
Cajetan  Thienasus,  a  Regular  Clerk  of  Vi- 
cenza.  He  was  therefore  enrolled  among 
the  celestial  attendants  in  1691  by  Inno- 
cent XII.  who  also  in  the  same  year  pub- 
licly decreed  similar  honours  to  John  of 
Leon  in  Spain,  an  Eremite  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, to  Paschal  Baylonius,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Aragon,  and  to  John  de  Dieu  (de 
Deo),  a  Portuguese  and  one  of  the  Brethren 
of  Hospitality,  for  all  of  whom  this  honour 
had  been  designed  before  by  Alexander 
VIII.6 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE  GREEK    AND    ORIENTAL 
CHURCHES. 

1.  Many  things  probably  occur  among  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  Christians  v/hich 
are  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant ; 
but  the  transactions  in  those  countries  are 


5  The  bulls  of  the  pontiffs  by  which  these  men  and 
women  were  enrolled  in  the  College  of  the  Divi  are 
mentioned  and  retailed  in  their  order  by  Fontaninus,  in 
the  Codex  Constitutionum,  quas  Summi  Pontifices  edi- 
derunt  in  Solvrnni  Canonizatione  Sanctorum,  p.  260, 
&zc.  Rome,  1729,  lbl.  [And  all  of  them,  except  that  of 
Alexander  VII.  for  the  canonization  of  Francis  de 
Sales,  are  given  at  large  in  the  Bullarium  Magnum 
Clterubini,  torn.  iii.  p.  126,  2G2,  287,  465,  torn.  iv.  p.  12, 
and  Append,  p.  1,  torn.  vi.  p.  76,  288,  317,  and  Append, 
p.  3,  17,  torn.  vii.  p.  115,  120,  125,  torn.  xi.  p.  1,  torn, 
xii.  p.  78. — Mur.]  As  they  recite  the  grounds  on 
which  the  persons  were  judged  worthy  of  canonization, 
these  bulls  afford  very  ample  matter  for  discussion  to 
any  intelligent  person.  Nor  would  it  be  a  vain  or  use- 
less labour  for  such  a  one  to  examine,  without  super- 
stition yet  with  candour,  into  the  justice,  the  piety,, 
and  the  truth  of  those  grounds. 
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rarely  reported  to  us,  and  still  more  rarely 
are  they  reported  truly,  undisguised  either 
with  the  colourings  of  party  feelings  or  the 
fabulous  tales  of  the  vulgar.  We  have 
therefore  not  much  to  say  here.  The  Greeks 
in  this  century,  as  in  the  preceding,  were 
in  a  miserable  state,  oppressed,  illiterate, 
and  destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
sound  knowledge  of  religious  subjects.  This 
however  is  true  only  of  the  Greeks  in 
general.  For  who  will  have  the  folly  to 
deny  that  among  an  immense  multitude  of 
people,  some  of  whom  often  visit  Sicily, 
Venice,  Rome,  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  many  carry  on  a  successful 
commerce,  and  several  are  advanced  to  the 
highest  employments  in  the  Turkish  court, 
there  can  be  found  individuals  here  and 
there  who  are  neither  poor,  nor  stupid,  nor 
wholly  illiterate,  nor  destitute  of  refine- 
ment, nor  in  fine  sunk  in  superstition,  vice, 
and  profligacy?1  Their  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Latins  could  in  no  way  be  expelled 
from  their  minds  nor  even  be  moderated ; 
although  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their 
numerous  missionaries  to  the  Greeks  spared 
neither  skill  nor  treasure  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  affections  of  that  people.2     The 

1  This  remark  is  made  on  account  of  Alexander 
Helladius,  and  others  who  think  with  him.  There  is 
extant  a  book  of  Helladius  entitled,  Status  Prcesens 
EcclesicB  Greece,  Altorf,  1714,  8vo,  in  which  he 
bitterly  declaims  against  the  most  meritorious  and 
learned  writers  on  Grecian  affairs  ;  and  maintains  that 
his  countrymen  are  much  more  pious,  learned,  wise, 
and  happy  than  is  commonly  supposed.  We  by  no 
means  envy  the  Greeks  the  portion  of  happiness  they 
may  enjoy;  nay,  we  wish  them  far  more  than  they  pos- 
sess. Yet  we  could  show,  if  it  were  necessary,  from  the 
very  statements  Helladius  gives  us,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Greeks  is  no  better  than  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be,  notwithstanding  all  persons  and  places  are  not 
equally  sunk  in  barbarism,  superstition,  and  knavery. 
See  the  remarks  above  on  the  history  of  the  Oriental 
church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

2  What  number  of  missions  there  are  in  Greece  and 
in  the  other  countries  subject  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  what  is  their  present  condition,  is  fully  stated 
by  the  Jesuit  Tarillon,  in  his  letter  to  Ponchartrain, 
bur  I'  Etat  Present  des  Missions  des  Peres  Jesuites  dans  la 
Grece,  which  is  extant  in  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des 
Missions  de  (a  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tome  i.  p.  1125  [and 
in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  Sec.  ed.  1819,  tome  i.  p.  J,  &c. 
— jftftcr.]  On  tbe  state  cf  the  Romish  religion  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  see  Portier,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Lettres  Edifuintes  et  Curieuses,  Ecrites  des 
Missions  Etiangeres,  tome  x.  p.  328  [ed.  1819,  tome  i. 
p.  283,  &c. — Mur.]  The  high  colouring  of  these  state- 
ments may  be  easily  corrected  by  the  many  accounts  of 
tbe  Kornish  and  other  writers  in  our  own  age  respect- 

'.;  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  See,  above  all  others, 
Simon  or  Sainiore's  Bibliotheqt&O  Critique,  tome  i.  chap. 

p.  340,  who  in  p.  34G  abundantly  confirms  among 
other  things  that  which  we  have  observed  from  Cerri, 
namely,  that  none  oppose  and  resist  the  Latins  with  more 
vehemence  than  the  Greeks  who  have  been  educated  at 
Rome,  or  trained  in  other  schools  of  the  Latins.  He 
says  :  "  lis  sont  les  premiers  a  crier  contrc  ct  a  medire  du 
Tape  et  des  Latins.  Cos  pelerins  Orienteaux  qui  vicn- 
nent  chcz  notn,  fourbent  et  ahusent  do  notrc  cr6dulite 
pour  acheter  un  benefice  et  tourmenter  les  Missionaires 
J . - i 1 1 1 1 -i , ' "  \c.  The  fullest  and  most  recent  testimony  to 
the  invincible  hatred  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins  Is 
given  by  Covell,  Aceeiunt  of  the  Present  Greek  Church, 
Preface,  p.  ix.  &c;  Cambridge,  1722,  fol. 


Latin  teachers  have  indeed  collected  some 
poor  and  small  congregations  in  certain 
islands  in  the  archipelago ;  but  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  their  masters  the  Turks  will 
allow  the  Latins  to  attempt  anything  more. 
2.  In  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  the 
Latins  conceived  great  hopes,  that  they 
should  find  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Chris- 
tians more  tractable  in  future.3  The  pontiff 
made  it  one  of  his  most  anxious  cares  to 
effect  the  difficult  design  of  subjecting  the 
Oriental  Christians,  and  especially  the 
Greeks,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  see ; 
and  he  called  in  the  aid  of  men  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  eastern  Christians,  to  point 
out  to  him  the  plainest  and  shortest  method 
of  accomplishing  the  object.  The  wisest  of 
these  were  of  opinion  that  those  Christians 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  nearly  all  their 
long-established  peculiarities  both  of  rites 
and  of  doctrine,  which  the  Latin  doctors 
had  formerly  deemed  intolerable ;  for  rites, 
said  they,  do  not  appertain  to  the  essence 
of  religion,  and  their  doctrines  should  be  so 
explained  and  understood,  as  to  appear  to 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  the  Latins;  because 
those  Christians  would  feel  less  repugnance 
to  union  if  they  could  be  persuaded  that 
they  had  long  been  Romanists,  and  that  the 
pontiffs  did  not  require  them  to  abandon 
the  principles  of  their  fathers,  but  only  to 
understand  them  correctly.  Hence  arose 
those  erudite  works,  composed  however  with 
but  little  candour,  published  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  John  Morin,  Clement  Galanus,  Lucas 
Holstenius,    Abraham     Echellensis,4    and 


3  See  Morin's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Antiquitates  Ec- 
clesice  Orientalis,  p.  37-46. 

4  The  work  of  Leo  Allatius,  De  Concordia  Ecclesice 
Orientalis  et  Occidentalis,  is  well  known,  and  the  most 

learned  men  among  both  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
formed, with  the  greatest  justice,  charge  it  with  bad 
faith.  He  also  published  his  Grcccia  Orthodoxa,  Rome, 
1652  and  1659,  4to,  which  contains  those  tracts  of  the 
Greeks  which  favoured  the  Latins.  From  the  pen  of 
Holstenius,  who  was  far  superior  to  Allatius  in  learning 
and  ingenuousness,  we  have  only  two  Dissertations,  De 
I\Jinistro  et  Forma  Sacramenti  Confirmatiouis  apud 
Grcecos,  which  were  published  after  his  death,  Rome, 
1666,  Svo. — The  very  learned  works  of  John  Morin,  De 
Pamitentia  and  De  Ordinationibus,  are  well  known  by 
the  learned,  and  every  one  who  peruses  them  can  see 
that  the  author  aims  to  evince  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  on  these  subjects  between  the  Christians  of 
the  East  and  the  Latins,  provided  the  thorny  subtleties 
of  the  Scholastics  are  kept  out  of  sight. — Clemens  Ga- 
lanus, in  a  prolix  and  elaborate  work  published  at  Rome 
in  1650  [1690,  2  vols.]  fol.  laboured  to  prove  that  the 
Armenians  differ  but  little  from  the  Latins.— Abraham 
Echellensis,  both  elsewhere  and  in  his  Notes  to  I.1..1 
Jesu's  Catafo'rus  Librorutn  Chaidaicorum,  maintains 
that  all  the  Christians  throughout  Asia  and  Africa 
coincide  with  the  Latin  church.  Other  writers  on  this 
subject  arc  passed  over.  [Among  these  are  Spanheim's 
■  Ortentalit  a  Ramarna  Pa- 
/>r>i  Perpetua  l>  In  his  Opp.  torn,  ii   p    185, 

i  Eisner's   Latett  Account  qr  the  Greek  chris- 
tiant  in   Turkey,  chap.  v.  (in  (.erman).  —  6'cA/. 
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others ;  in  which  they  undertook  to  prove 
that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Xestorians,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  pro- 
vided we  set  aside  a  few  rites  and  certain 
unusual  words  and  phrases  adopted  by  those 
foreign  Christians.  Xo  one  more  firmly 
resisted  this  project  of  uniting  the  Greeks 
with  the  Latins  than  Cyril  Lucaris,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  a  learned  man  who 
had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
For  he  signified  clearly,  indeed  more  clearly 
than  was  prudent,  that  his  mind  was  in- 
clined towards  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  con- 
templated a  reformation  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jesuits,  aided 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador 
and  by  the  knavery  of  certain  perfidious 
Greeks,  vigorously  opposed  this  powerful 
adversary  for  a  long  time  and  in  various 
ways,  and  at  length  vanquished  him.  For 
they  caused  him  to  be  accused  before  the 
Turkish  emperor  of  the  crimes  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  on  which  charge  he  was 
strangled  in  the  year  1638.1 


This  great 


I 


1  There  is  extant  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
Cyril  Lucaris  and  repeatedly  published,  particularly  in 
Holland,  1645,  8vo,  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that 
he  favoured  the  Reformed  religion  more  than  that  of 
his  countrymen.  It  was  published  among  Aymon's 
Monumens  Authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Grecs,  p. 
237.  Yet  he  was  not  averse  from  the  Lutherans,  for  he 
addressed  letters  about  this  time  to  the  Swedes,  whose 
friendship  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate.  See  Arken- 
holz's  Me  moires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tome  i.  p.  48G, 
and  tome  ii.  Append.  Documents,  113,  &c.  The  same 
Aymon  has  published  twenty-seven  Letters  of  this  pre- 
late addressed  to  the  Genevans  and  to  others  professing 
the  Reformed  religion,  ubi  supra,  p.  1-199,  which  more 
fully  exhibit  his  disposition  and  his  religious  opinions. 
The  life  and  the  unhappy  death  of  this  in  various 
respects  extraordinai'y  man  are  described  by  Thomas 
Smith,  an  Englishman,  in  his  Ndrratio  de  Vita,  Studiis, 
Gestis,  et  Martyrio  Cyrilli  Lucaris,  which  is  inserted  in 
his  M iscellanea,  London,  16S6,  8vo,  p.  49-130;  also  by 
Hottinger,  Analecta  Historico-  Theol.  Appendix,  diss. 
viii.  p.  550,  and  by  others,  whom  Fabricius  has  enume- 
rated, Bibliotheca  Grceca,  torn.  x.  p.  499.  [Cyril  Lucaris 
was  born  in  1572  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  then 
subject  to  the  Venetians.  Possessing  fine  native  talents, 
he  first  studied  at  Venice  and  Padua  and  then  travelled 
over  Italy  and  other  countries.  Disgusted  with  the 
Romish  religion  and  charmed  with  that  of  the  Re- 
formed, he  resided  a  while  at  Geneva.  On  his  return 
to  Greece  he  connected  himself  with  his  countryman 
Meletius  Piga,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  resided  much 
at  Constantinople  and  was  often  legate  to  the  patriarch. 
Cyril  became  his  chaplain,  and  then  his  Archimandrite. 
The  efforts  of  the  Romanists  in  1595  to  gain  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  Greek  churches  were  resisted  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  Cyril  was  active  in  opposing  the  defec- 
tion. His  efforts  in  this  cause  exposed  him  to  the 
resentments  of  the  Polish  government,  and  in  1G00  he 
had  to  quit  that  country.  He  went  to  Alexandria,  was 
there  highly  respected,  and  on  the  death  of  Meletius  in 
1G02  he  succeeded  him  in  that  see.  He  now  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  several  Reformed  divines,  and 
among  them  with  George  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  sent  to  England  the 
celebrated  Alexandrine  Codex  of  the  Bible,  containing 
St.  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  His  aversion 
to  the  Romish  church  drew  on  him  the  hatred  and  per- 
secution of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  all  in  the  East  who 
favoured  the  Romish  cause.  In  1G1'2  he  was  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Romish  interest  alone  prevented 


man  was  succeeded  by  one  who  had  been 
the  principal  assistant  to  the  Jesuits  in  his 
destruction,  namely,  Cyril  of  Berrhosa,  a 
man  of  a  malignant  and  violent  temper  and 
as  he  apostatized  to  the  Romish  religion, 
the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  seemed 
no  longer  dubious.2  But  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Cyril  suddenly  dissipated  this  hope.  For 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  this  great  friend 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  put  to  death  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  enemy  before  had 
been,  and  Parthenius,  who  bore  the  here- 
ditary hostility  of  his  nation  to  the  Latins 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church. 
From  this  time  onward  no  good  opportunity 

his  election  to  the  patriarchal  chair.  He  retired  to 
Alexandria,  but  in  1621  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  in  spite  of  the  Romish  opposition.  But 
his  persecutors  never  ceased  to  traduce  him  and  to  plot 
against  him.  He  was,  moreover,  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  Greeks  to  be  popular  with  the  multitude  ;  and  the 
Turkish  government  would  at  any  time  depose  a  patri- 
arch and  admit  a  new  one,  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
In  1622  he  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  Gregory  of 
Amasa  purchased  the  office  for  20,000  dollars ;  but  not 
having  the  money  in  hand  he  also  was  sent  away,  and 
Anthimus  bishop  of  Adrianople,  having  money,  pur- 
chased the  office.  But  the  Greeks  would  not  submit  to 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  Cyril,  who  was 
restored  on  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege.  The 
Romanists  still  plotted  against  him.  He  sent  a  Greek 
to  London  to  learn  the  art  of  printing  and  to  procure  a 
printing  press.  On  its  arrival  his  enemies  charged  him 
with  employing  it  for  political  purposes,  and  caused 
him  great  trouble,  though  the  English  and  Dutch  am- 
bassadors interposed  in  his  behalf.  In  1629,  having  a 
little  respite,  he  called  a  council  of  Greeks  to  reform 
that  church ;  and  here  he  proposed  his  confession  of 
faith  which  was  adopted.  In  1633,  Cyril  Contari, 
bishop  of  Berrhcea,  the  personal  enemy  of  Cyril  Luca- 
ris, and  supported  by  the  Romish  party  bargained  with 
the  Turks  for  the  patriarchal  chair ;  but  being  unable 
to  pay  the  money  down,  he  was  exiled  to  Tenedos  and 
Lucaris  retained  the  office.  The  next  year  Athanasius 
of  Thessalonica  paid  the  Turks  60,000  dollars  for  the 
office,  and  Lucaris  was  again  banished.  But  at  the  end 
of  a  month  he  was  recalled  and  reinstated  on  his  paying 
10,000  dollars.  But  now  Cyril  Contari  had  raised  his 
50,000  dollars,  and  Cyril  Lucaris  was  banished  to  Rhodes 
to  make  way  for  him.  After  six  months  his  friends 
purchased  his  restoration.  But  in  1G38  he  was  falsely 
accused  of  treason  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who 
upon  the  representation  of  his  vizier  gave  orders  for  his 
death.  He  was  seized,  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  as  if 
for  banishment,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  at  sea  he 
was  strangled  and  thrown  overboard.  His  body  drifted 
ashore  and  was  buried  by  his  friends.  See  Schroeckh. 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  v.  p.  394,  &c.  and 
Unpartheyische  Kir  cite  nlddotic,  Jena,  1735,  vol.  ii.  v. 
255,  &c. — Mvr.  [There  is  a  very  full  and  valuable 
account  of  Cyril  Lucaris  in  Neale*s  History  of  the 
Holy  [?]  Eastern  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  356-455,  but  it  is 
a  strangely  distorted  one.  The  author,  an  English 
minister,  is  sadly  scandalized  by  the  partialities  of  Cyril 
towards  the  Anglican  church ;  he  styles  him  a  heretic 
and  an  apostate,  for  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church,  and  he  re- 
joices with  unmeasured  delight  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
enlightened  patriarch's  project  for  a  union  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Reformed  churches  '. — R. 
2  See  Veiel's  Defoino  Exercitatioms  de  Ecclesia 
.  p.  100,  Sec.  in  which,  p.  103,  is  a  letter  of  Urban 
VIII.  to  this  Cyril  of  Berrhcea,  highly  commending 
him  for  having  successfully  averted  from  the  Greeks  the 
pernicious  errors  of  Lucaris,  and  exhorting  him  to 
depose  the  bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the  Latins, 
with  the  promise  of  aid  both  from  Rome  and  from  the 
Spanish  government.  This  Cyril  died  a  member  of  the 
Romish  church.  Hilarius,  in  his  notes  to  Phil.  Cyprii 
Chronicon  Ecclesice  Grcecae,  p.  470. 
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was  found  by  the  Romans  cither  for  assail- 
ing the  Greek  patriarchs  or  for  drawing 
thcra  over  to  their  interests. 

3.  Yet  very  many  complain,  and  none 
more  than  the  Reformed,  that  the  flatteries, 
the  sophistry,  and  the  sold,  both  of  the 
French  ambassadors  in  Turkey  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  have  had  so  much  effect  of  late 
upon  the  ignorance  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Greek  bishops  that  they  have  departed  from 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  several 
respects,  and  especially  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  encharist,  and  have  adopted  among 
other  errors  of  the  Latins  the  inexplicable 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  And  this 
they  say  was  especially  done  in  the  cele- 
brated council  of  Jerusalem,  which  Dosi- 
theus  assembled  in  the  year  1672.1  This 
charge,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  first 
advanced  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between 
the  papists  and  the  Reformed  in  France. 
The  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
very  eloquent  and  erudite  John  Claude, 
maintained  that  many  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
manists, and  especially  that  which  asserts 
that  the  bread  and  the  wine  in  the  encharist 
are  so  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  as  still  to  leave  the  external  appear- 
ance of  bread  and  wine,  were  wholly  unknown 
in  ancient  times,  and  were  not  found  amono- 
the  Latins  themselves  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; on  the  contrary,  Anthony  Arnaud 
and  his  associates,  in  managing  the  cause, 
contended  that  the  Romish  belief  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  the  received 
opinion  among  Christians  in  every  age,  and 
that  it  was  approved  by  all  the  sects  of 
Christians  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the 
Greeks.2  This  controversy  required  autho- 
rities and  testimonies.  Hence  the  French 
envoys  at  Constantinople,  with  the  Jesuits 
on  the  one  part  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
ministers  on  the  other,  laboured  indefatiga- 
bly  to  collect  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in 
favour  of  their  respective  sides.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Romanists  were  superior  in 
both  the  number  and  weight  of  their  testi- 
monies ;  but  the  Reformed  contended  that 
all   these  were  of  no  avail,   beins  either 


1  The  proceedings  of  this  council  were  published  by 

Aymon,  after  an  edition  by  a  French  Benedictine,  in  his 

ntiquea  de  la  I'  Grecs,  tome 

i.   p.  2C3.     See  Cuper's   Epistolce,  p.   404,    107.     Notes 

tive  of  it  may  be  seen,  besides  other  places,  in 

Eglisea  Reformeet, 

iv.  part  i.  chap,  x.wxii.  \c  p.  458, and  in  Covell's 

Account  of. the  Present  Greek  Church,  book  i.  chap.  v. 

p.  130,  &c.     [See  also  Ittig's  //<  u  Hat.  No.  v. 

Schl.    [The  Acts  of  this  council, 

id  Lat.  are  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  ton.  xii. 

Kc. —  Mur. 

>  The  names  and  works  of  the  principal  wrii 
this  controversy  n  rued  from  Fabricius, 

theca  Grcera,  torn.  x.  p.   til,  &c.  and   I ' t' . : .    . 
contra  Ludocici  Rogerii  Opus   I  robing. 

1718,  4to. 


purchased  from  the  starving  Greeks  with 
money,  or  obtained  from  persons  either 
ignorant  on  the  subject  or  deceived  and 
ensnared  by  insidious  language.3  Whoever 
shall  bring  to  the  decision  of  this  contro- 
versy a  good  acquaintance  with  Greek 
affairs  and  a  mind  unbiassed  by  prejudice, 
will  judge,  I  apprehend,  that  no  small  part 
of  the  Greek  church  had.  for  many  ages 
possessed  some  obscure  idea  of  transubstan- 
tiation, but  that  they  received  more  clear 
and  explicit  ideas  of  it  in  modern  times 
from  the  Romans.4 

4.  Of  the  independent  Greek  churches  or 
those  not  subject  to  the  Byzantine  patri- 
arch, the  Russian  is  the  only  one  which 
affords  any  matter  for  history ;  the  others 
lie  buried  in  deep  ignorance  and  darkness. 
About  the  year  1666  a  certain  sect  showed 
itself  among  the  Russians  and  produced  no 
little  commotion,  which  called  itself  Isbra- 
niki  or  the  Company  of  the  Elect,  but  by 
its  adversaries  it  was  called  Roskolskika, 
that  is,  the  Seditious  Faction.0  What  these 
sectaries  find  to  censure  in  the  modern 
Russian  church  and  what  opinions  and  rites 
they  hold  is  not  yet  fully  known.  It 
appears  however  in  general  that  they  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  a  great  show  of 
piety,  and  represent  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Russians  as  much  marred,  partly  by  the 
negligence  and  partly  by  the  licentiousness 
of  the  bishops.6  The  Russians  long  assailed 


3  Here  should  be  consulted,  above  all  others,  John 
Covell,  who  was  resident  at  Constantinople  when  this 
drama  was  acted,  and  who  saw  by  what  artifices  the 
Greeks  were  induced  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Latins.  See  his  Account  of  the  Present  Greek  Church, 
pref.  p.  2,  &c.  and  book  i.  chap.  v.  p.  130,  &c. 

i  La  Croze,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  by  no 
means  partial'  to  the  Jesuits  or  to  Romish  opinion?, 
supposed  that  the  Greeks  had  long  been  infected  with 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  See  Cuper's  Etna- 
tal.ee,  edited  by  Beyer,  p.  37,  44,  48,  51,  6r>.  [See  also 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reform,  vol.  ix.  p. 
102.— Mur. 

5  Perhaps  these  are  the  very  persons  whom  the  cele- 
brated Gmelin,  in  his  Travis  in  Siberia  (in  German, 
vol.  iv.  p.  404),  calls  Sterowerzi.  [They  doubtless  come 
under  this  denomination  ;  for  rinkerton  (Present  State 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Ra  adix,  p.  227)  tells 
us  :  "  The  national  church  in  Russia  gives  the  general 
name  of  Raskolniks  or  Schismatics  to  all  the  sects  which 
have  at  different  periods  renounced  her  communion  : 
but  these  separatists  uniformly  style  themselves  Starc- 
vcrtsi  or  Believers  of  the  Old  Faith." — Mur. 

6  See  Bergius,  De  Statu  Eedetia  et  litligionix  Hot- 
coritircv,  sec.  xi.  cap.  vii.  p.  G'J.  Add  sec.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 
p.  218,  and  in  the  Append,  p.  270  ;   lleineccius  < 

Church  (written  in  German),  part  iii.  p.  30,  \c; 
Van  Haven's  Traveh  in  Russia,  p.  316  of  the  German 
translation.     Some  Lutheran  writers  have    i 
suspected  that  these  Isbraniki  were  a  progeny 
ancient  Bogomils.    [Moeheim's  account  of  the  !« 
dissenters  is  very  lame.     See  the  whole  Appendix  to 
Pinkerton'a    Present   State  <>'    i 

p.  127-276.     He  bells  ue  it  la  common  I 
in  <>f  sectarians  In  the  Russian  church  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  a  ntury,  In  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch Nikon.   But  according  to  the  Russian  annal 
existed  schismatics  in  the  Russian  church  two  hundred 

the  days  of  Nikon;  and  thedistur 
which  took  place  in  his  time  only  pn>\cd  the  means  of 
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this  factious  multitude  with  councils,  con- 
futations, severe  punishments, military  force, 
and  flatteries;  but  the  effect  of  all  these 
remedies  was  to  drive  them  to  more  remote 
regions,  and  as  is  usual  to  render  them 
more  pertinacious  in  consequence  of  their 
calamities  and  sufferings.  A  milder  treat- 
ment began  to  be  shown  them  from  the 
time  that  Peter  I.  whose  achievements 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Great,  intro- 
duced a  material  change  in  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  empire. 
But  the  schism  is  so  far  from  being  healed, 
that  this  revolution  in  the  Russian  affairs  is 
said  rather  to  have  added  firmness  and 
stability  to  it. 

5.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  subjoin 
a  few  remarks  respecting  that  reformation 
of  the  Russian  church  by  Peter  I.  which  we 
have  just  mentioned.  For  though  it  be- 
longs to  the  following  century,  yet  the 
foundations  for  it  were  laid  in  the  close  of 
this.  That  immortal  prince  suffered  the 
Greek  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, to  remain  entire;  but  he  took  vast 
pains  to  have  it  explained  according  to 
sound  reason  .and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
destroy  that  superstition  which  was  diffused 
so  extensively  over  the  whole  nation,  and 
to  dispel  the  amazing  ignorance  both  of  the 


augmenting  their  numbers  and  of  bringing  tliem  for- 
ward into  public  view.  The  earliest  of  these  schismatics 
first  appeared  in  Novogorod  early  in  the  15th  century, 
under  the  name  of  Strigolniks.  A  Jew  named  Horie 
preached  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
proselyted  two  priests,  Denis  and  Alexie,  who  gained  a 
vast  number  of  followers.  This  sect  was  so  numerous 
that  a  national  council  was  called  towards  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  to  oppose  it.  Soon  afterwards  one 
Karp,  an  excommunicated  deacon,  joined  the  Strigol- 
niks, and  accused  the  higher  clergy  of  selling  the  office 
of  priesthood,  and  of  so  far  corrupting  the  church  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  withdrawn  from  it.  He  was  a  very 
successful  propagator  of  this  sect.  But  numerous  as 
the  Strigolniks  were,  they  were  few  compared  with  the 
vast  number  and  variety  of  sectarians  produced  by  the 
attempts  to  correct  the  copies  of  the  Russian  liturgy  or 
books  used  in  the  churches,  which  amount  to  twenty 
folio  volumes.  These  having  long  been  preserved  by 
transcription  were  found  to  contain  numerous  mistakes 
of  transcribers,  and  to  differ  greatly  from  each  other. 
The  higher  clergy  and  the  princes,  as  early  as  1518, 
attempted  to  correct  these  books  and  bring  them  all  to 
agreement.  And  the  object  was  pursued  for  more  than 
a  century  amid  great  opposition,  before  it  was  fully 
accomplished.  The  great  body  of  the  Raskolniks  or 
dissenters,  though  divided  into  various  sects,  yet  all 
agree  with  one  another  and  with  the  national  church 
in  articles  of  faith,  and  generally  in  rites  and  modes  of 
worship ;  but  they  consider  the  national  church  as 
corrupt,  because  it  has  falsified  the  sacred  books  and 
thus  subverted  religion.  There  are  however  some 
minor  sects  which  differ  from  the  establishment  both 
in  faith  and  worship.  Pinkerton  divides  them  into  two 
grand  classes:  the  Popopftschins,  or  those  who  admit 
the  national  priests' that  apostatize  to  them  to  officiate 
still  as  priests  without  reordination ;  and  the  Bezpo- 
poftschins,  or  those  who  either  have  no  priests  or  have 
only  such  as  they  themselves  ordain.  Of  the  former 
class  he  enumerates  five  sects,  and  cf  the  latter  fifteen. 
But  the  history  of  these  sects  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  following  century.  See  also  Stiiudlin's  Kirchliche 
Geograpkie,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  &c.  —  Mui 


priests  and  the  common  people.  These 
were  great  and  noble  designs,  but  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  such  as  often  require 
ages  for  their  accomplishment.  To  effect 
them  the  more  readily  he  became  the  patron 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  invited  learned 
men  from  all  quarters  into  the  country, 
established  new  schools  and  purged  the  old 
ones  of  their  barbarism,  laboured  to  enkin- 
dle in  his  subjects  a  thirst  for  learning  of 
all  kinds  and  for  literature,  abolished  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  persecuting  and  pun- 
ishing errorists,  and-  granted  to  all  Christian 
sects  dissenting  from  the  Greeks  full  liberty 
to  worship  according  to  their  own  views. 
Yet  in  the  last  particular  he  was  careful  to 
restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  Romanists 
for  extending  the  dominion  of  their  pon- 
tiff. They  had  certain  places  assigned 
them,  in  which  if  they  chose  to  reside 
among  the  Russians  they  might  worship  in 
their  way.  But  the  Jesuits  were  prohibited 
from  teaching  among  the  Russian  people ; 
and  the  council  which  controls  all  matters 
of  religion  was  directed  to  see  that  Romish 
opinions  were  not  propagated  among  the 
people.  All  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  ma- 
naged very  differently  from  what  they  were 
formerly.  For  the  emperor  suppressed  the 
splendid  office  of  primate,  because  it  was 
thought  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  prince,  and  made  himself  sovereign 
pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  church.1 
His  vicegerent  [in  ecclesiastical  affairs]  is  a 
council  established  at  St.  Petersburg  called 
the  Holy  Synod,  over  which  some  arch- 
bishop of  distinguished  prudence  and  fidelity 
presides.2  The  first  who  filled  this  office 
was  the  celebrated  Stephen  Javorski,  well 
known  by  his  work  in  the  Russian  language 
against  heretics.3     The-  other  ecclesiastical 


1  Maclaine  very  justly  criticises  the  language  here 
used  by  Mosheim,  which  implies  that  the  emperor  as- 
sumed a  spiritual  office  and  spiritual  power.  He  only 
claimed  the  right  as  emperor  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  give  law  to  priests  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  He  was  head  of  the 
church  in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  kings  of  England 
and  the  German  princes  are,  none  of  v*  hom  ever  pre- 
sumed to  administer  the  sacraments  or  to  perform  any 
appropriate  functions  of  a  clergyman  or  priest. — Mur. 

2  This  is  not  perfectly  correct.  In  the  year  1700, 
Peter  abolished  the  patriarchal  office  and  appointed  an 
exarch  with  limited  powers,  who  could  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  bishops,  and  was 
obliged  to  refer  all  affairs  of  moment  to  the  decision  of 
the  Czar  himself.  Such  was  Stephen  Javorski  men- 
tioned in  the  next  sentence.  But  in  1720  Ptter  abo- 
lished the  exarchy  also,  and  in  place  of  it  instituted  the 
Holy  Legislative  Synod,  consisting  first  of  twelve,  and 
afterwards  of  an  indefinite  number  of  the  higher  clergy 
selected  by  the  emperor.  At  the  head  of  this  synod 
there  is  always  a  layman  who  is  the  representative  of 
the  Czar,  and  has  a  negative  upon  all  its  resolutions 
till  they  are  laid  before  the  emperor.  This  nobleman 
is  the  minister  of  the  crown  for  the  department  of  reli- 
gion. See  Pinkerton,  ubi  supra,  p.  26,  &c.  and  Staud- 
lin's  Kirchliclie  Geographic,  vol.  i.  p.  2G9,  &C.—Mttr. 

3  See  Le  Q,uien,  Orient  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1295. 
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olRces  remain  as  before,  but  they  are  de- 
prived of  much  of  the  authority  formerly 
annexed  to  them,  and  of  no  small  part  of 
their  revenues  and  privileges.  At  first  it 
was  intended  to  suppress  all  monasteries 
whether  for  men  or  for  women.  But  from 
this  design  the  emperor  so  far  departed 
afterwards,  that  he  himself  dedicated  a  mag- 
nificent house  of  this  kind  to  Alexander 
Newsky,  whom  the  Russians  number  among 
their  saints.1 

6.  A  part  of  the  Asiatic  Monophysites 
left  for  a  time  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
and  united  themselves  with  the  Romanists. 
Their  prompter  to  this  measure  was  one 
Andrew  Achigian,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome,  was  appointed  patriarch  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Ignatius  XXIV.2  At  his  death,  one  Peter 
who  took  the  name  of  Ignatius  XXY. 
assumed  the  office ;  but  at  the  instigation 
of  the  legitimate  primate  of  the  sect  he  was 
banished  by  the  Turks,  and  the  little  flock 
of  which  he  was  the  head  was  soon  dis- 
persed.3 Of  the  African  Monophysites, 
the  Copts,  notwithstanding  their  wretched- 
ness, ignorance,  and  poverty,  firmly  re- 
sisted the  persons  who  so  often  solicited 
them  with  very  advantageous  offers  to  be- 
come united  with  the  Romans.  In  what 
manner  the  Abyssinians  freed  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Romish  bishop,  which 
they  had  indiscreetly  assumed,  and  asserted 
their  ancient  independence,  has  already  been 
stated.  And  it  will  now  be  proper  to  add 
that  in  some  of  the  Lutherans  a  holy  desire 
arose  to  deliver  the  Abyssinian  nation  from 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  to  brin^  them  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
religion.  Prompted  by  such  motives,  Peter 
Heyling  of  Lubec,  a  very  pious  and  learned 
man,  visited  them  in  the  year  1634;  and 
after  spending  many  years  in  Ethiopia  and 
being  so  prosperous  as  to  become  prime 
minister  of  state  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
accomplished  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people,  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  lost  his 
life    by   means    unknown.4      Afterwards, 


i  On  these  subjects  much  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Van  Haven's  Travel*  in  Russia,  which  are 
extant  in  a  German  translation  from  the  Danish. 

:  From  the  15th  century  onward  all  the  primates  of 
the  Monophysite  sect  chose  to  bear  the  name  of  Igna- 
tius, for  no  other  reason,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  than  to 
Indicate  by  their  name  that  they  are  successors  to  Igna- 
tius the  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  first  century,  and  the 
legitimate  patriarchs  of  that  see.  A  similar  motive  has 
induced  the  Maronite  primates,  who  also  claim  the  title 
of  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  to  assume  the  name  of  Peter. 
For  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  governed  the  church  of 
Antioch  before  [gnatlus. 

kseeman'l  BibRoth.  OrientaUi  Clementino~Va- 
ticana,  torn  ii.  p.  412,  and  in  Dist.  il  ■  Monophyritu, 
sec.  iii.  p.  6,  7. 

*  A  valuable  Ufa  of  this  man  was  published  in  Ger- 
man by   Bilchaelis,   Halle,    1724,   8vo.     Add   Mailer's 


Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose  exem- 
plary virtue  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Pious,  at  the  suggestion  and  recommenda- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  man  Job  Ludolf, 
attempted  to  explore  a  way  for  teachers  of 
the  Reformed  religion  to  go  among  those 
distant  Christians,  by  means  of  Gregory, 
an  Abyssinian  who  was  then  in  Europe.5 
But  Gregory  perishing  by  shipwreck  in 
1657,  Ernest  sent  John  Michael  Wansleben 
of  Erfurth  in  1663,  with  very  wise  in- 
structions to  conciliate  if  possible  the  good- 
will of  the  Abyssinians  towards  the  Ger- 
mans. Wansleben  however  lingered  in 
Egypt;  and  upon  his  return,  not  being 
able  to  account  for  the  moneys  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  revolted  to  the  Romish  church 
in  1667  and  became  a  Dominican  monk.G 


Chnhria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  253,  &c.  [His  father  was 
a  jeweller  of  Lubec.  After  a  good  education  in  his 
native  city  he  went  to  Paris  in  1627,  having  charge  of 
four  noble  youths.  There  he  became  intimate  with 
Grotius.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy  and  thence  to 
Malta,  where  he  disputed  with  the  Catholic  priests.  He 
now  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  intending  to  travel 
into  the  East  and  acquaint  himself  with  Oriental  lite- 
rature. He  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  in  1634,  and 
so  recommended  himself  to  the  Copts  by  his  learning 
and  his  piety,  that  they  esteemed  him  highly  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Moollah.  Meeting  with  the  new  primate 
of  Ethiopia,  who  had  come  to  Alexandria  for  ordina- 
tion, he  joined  him  ;  and  on  their  way  to  Abyssinia  they 
met  Mendez,  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  just  banished  from 
that  country,  whom  Heyling  encountered  and  confuted 
in  a  public  dispute.  Mendez  wrote  to  the  pope  that  if 
this  Lutheran  should  go  into  Abyssinia  he  would  involve 
that  whole  nation  in  extreme  heresy.  He  arrived  there 
in  1634,  and  was  very  popular  and  useful.  But  how 
long  he  lived  and  where  he  died  is  very  uncertain.  A 
letter  of  his  to  Grotius,  dated  at  Memphis,  August  28, 
1634,  respecting  the  disputes  between  the  Melchites  and 
the  Jacobites,  is  extant  in  Ludolf's  Comment,  ad  Hist. 
JEthiop.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  See  M  oiler,  uhi  supra. —  Mur. 

5  See  Ludolf's  preface  to  his  Comment,  ad  Hist. 
JEthiopicam,  p.  31,  &c. ;  Juncker's  Vita  Jubi  Ludolfi, 
p.  68,  &c.  [Ludolf  became  acquainted  with  this  Gre- 
gory during  his  tour  to  Rome,  and  invited  him  into 
Germany.  He  resided  a  while  at  the  court  of  Gotha, 
but  afterwards  was  desirous  of  returning  to  his  country  ; 
and  on  his  way,  at  Alexandretta  in  Syria,  lost  his  life 
by  shipwreck. — Schl. 

6  Concerning  this  unstable  and  vicious  but  learned 
man,  much  may  be  collected  from  Lobo's  Voyage  de 
I'Abyssinie,  tome  i.  p.  198,  227,  233,  248;  Cyprian's 
Catalogus  MSS.  Bibliothecce  Gothance,  p.  64  ;  lienau- 
dot,  Prcef.  ad  Historiam  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinorum  ; 
Echard  and  Quetif,  Scriptures  Ordinis  Prcedicat.  torn, 
ii.  p.  693.  We  have  his  Historia  Ecclesice  Alexandrian t, 
and  other  works,  which  are  not  without  merit.  [The 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  persuaded  him  not  to  prose- 
cute his  journey  into  Abyssinia.  After  changing  his 
religion  at  Home,  he  went  to  Paris,  whence  Colbert  in 
the  year  1672  sent  him  again  to  Egypt,  to  procure  a 
fuller  account  of  the  state  of  that  country  and  to  pur- 
chase rare  manuscripts  for  the  king's  library.  But 
Colbert  seemed  dissatisfied  with  his  proceedings.  For 
Wansleben  was  not  in  the  least  respected  at  Paris  ;  and 
from  vexation  he  assumed  in  1678  the  vicarage  of  a 
village  not  far  from  Fontainbleau,  and  died  In  1679  in 
the  curacy  of  Bouron,  where  be  was  also  \  Icar.  Before 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  at  Ludolfs  request  he  went  to 
London,  to  superintend  there  the  printing  of  the  Brat 
edition  of  iiis  Ethiopia  Grammar  and  Lexicon  In  1661 ; 
and  there  he  aided  Edmund  <  lastell  in  the  preparation  of 

hil  Lexicon  Heptaglouon.  Alter  his  return  from  the 
East,  lie  wrote  his  Relatione  deilo  Stato  PretentedeW 
Egitto  i  and  In  1677  his  Kouveil    Relation  en  forme  de 

Journal  '       ■     Voyage  fait  I         '  .     His  History 
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Thus  the  designs  of  this  excellent  duke  were 
frustrated;  yet  they  were  attended  with 
this  advantage,  that  Job  Ludolf  by  his  very 
learned  and  elaborate  works  threw  much 
light  upon  the  history,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  literature  of  the  Abyssinians,  which 
before  had  been  but  little  known  among 
the  Europeans. 

7.  A  considerable  change  took  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Armenians,  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  origi- 
nating from  Abbas  I.  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  for  his  achievements  was  surnamed 
the  Great.  For  he  nearly  laid  waste  all 
that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  contiguous 
to  Persia,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  invading  his  territories ;  and  he  caused 
most  of  its  inhabitants  to  migrate  and 
settle  in  Persia.  For  what  the  Europeans 
endeavour  to  accomplish  by  erecting  castles 
and  fortresses  along  their  borders,  the  kings 
of  the  East  prefer  to  effect  by  depopulating 
the  frontier  parts  and  provinces  of  their 
kingdoms.  The  richest  and  best  of  these 
Armenians  removed  to  Ispahan,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  resided  in  the  splendid 
suburb  which  the  king  called  Julfa,  where 
they  have  their  own  bishop.  So  long  as 
Abbas  lived,  who  was  a  magnanimous 
prince  and  much  attached  to  his  people, 
these  exiles  enjoyed  great  prosperity;  but 
after  his  death  they  were  involved  in  cala- 
mities and  persecutions.1  And  hence  not 
a  few  of  them  have  apostatized  to  Moham- 
medanism, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
portion  of  the  Armenian  church  will  become 
wholly  extinct.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Asiatic  Armenians  have  undoubtedly  de- 
rived no  little  advantage  from  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  very  many  of  their  nation 
during  this  century,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
as  at  Marseilles  in  France,  and  in  Londron, 
Amsterdam,  and  Venice.2  For,  not  to 
mention  other  things,  this  has  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  to  print  the  Bible  and  many 
other  books  especially  religious  ones,  in 
the  Armenian  character,  in  Holland  parti- 
cularly and  in  England ;  and  these  books, 


of  the   Church  of  Alexandria   was  also  published  in 
French.— Schl. 

1  See  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  tome  ii.  p.  10G,  &c. 
Gabr.  du  Chinon,  Suucelle  Relation  du  Levant,  p. 
206,  &c. 

2  Of  the  Armenians  residing  at  Marseilles  and  the 
books  they  have  printed  there,  see  Simon's  Lettres 
Clioisics,  tome  ii.  p.  137.  Of  their  Bible  printed  in 
Holland  he  likewise  treats.  Ibid,  tome  to.  p.  160.  So 
also  does  Schraeder,  in  his  Thesaurus  hinguce  Armenica, 
or  rather  in  the  Dhs.  de  Lingua  Armenica,  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  Thesaurus,  cap.  iv.  p.  60.  'I  he  other 
Armenian  books  printed  at  Venice,  Lemburg,  and 
especially  at  Amsterdam,  arc  enumerated  by  this 
very  learned  man,  ubi  supra,  cap.  ii.  tec.  xxv.  ike.  p. 
38,  &c. 


being  sent  to  the  Armenians  living  under 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  doubtless  tend  to 
prevent  the  nation,  which  is  rude  and 
inclined  to  superstition,  from  losing  all 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 

8.  The  disunion  among  the  Nestorians, 
which  rent  that  church  in  the  preceding 
century,  could  not  be  healed  at  all  in  this. 
Among  the  patriarchs  of  Mosul,  Elias  II. 
sent  his  envoy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1607, 
and  again  in  the  year  1610,  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  the  pontiff;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Paul  V.   he  avowed   himself  ready  to 
sanction  a  union  between  the  Nestorians 
and  the  Homans.3     Elias  III.  though  at 
first  extremely  averse  to  the  Romish  rites, 
yet  in  the  year  1657  addressed  a  letter  to 
the    Congregation    de    Propaganda    Fide, 
signifying  his  willingness  to  join  the  Ro- 
mish church,  provided  the  pontiffs  would 
grant  to  the  Nestorians  a  place  of  worship 
at  Rome,  and  would  not  corrupt  or  disturb 
at  all  the  tenets  of  the  sect.4      But  the 
Romans  doubtless  perceived  that  a  union 
formed  on  the  terms  here  stated  would  be 
of  no  use  or  advantage  to  their  cause ;  for 
we  have  no  information  that  the  Nestorians 
were  at  that  time  received  into  the  Romish 
communion,  or  that  the  prelates  of  Mosul 
were  again  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.     The  Nestorian  patriarchs  of 
Ormus,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  Simeon, 
likewise  made  two  proposals  in  1619  and 
1653,   for  renewing  their  former  alliance 
with  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  sent  to  Rome 
a  tract  explanatory  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments.    But  either  these  prelates  did  not 
offer  satisfactory  terms  to  the  Romans,5  or 
on  account  of  their  poverty  and  very  slen- 
der power  they  were  despised  at  Rome ; 
for  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1617,  the 
prelates  at  Ormus  were  in  a  very  low  state, 
and  no  longer  excited  the  envy  of  those  at 
Mosul.6     There  was  however  a  small  and 
poor    congregation    of   Roman    Catholics 
formed   among   the  Nestorians  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  whose  bishops  or 
patriarchs  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida  or 
Diarbekir,  and  all  bear  the  name  of  Joseph.7 
The    Nestorians    inhabiting  the    coast  of 
Malabar  and  who  are  called  Christians  of 
St.   Thomas,   so   long   as   the   Portuguese 
possessed   those   regions,    were    miserably 
harassed  by  the  Romish  priests,  especially 
by  the  Jesuits  ;  and  yet  neither  vexations, 


3  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement.  J'atieana,tom. 
i.  p.  543 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  457  ;  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  650. 

4  Asseman,  ubi  supra,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  cml. 

5  Asseman,  ubi  supra,  torn.  i.  p.  531  ;  torn.  ii.  p.  457  ; 
torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  622. 

6  Strozza,  Piafatio  ad  Librum  de  Chaldceorum  Dog- 
malibus. 

7  See  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian/us,  torn.  ii.  p.  1078. 
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menaces,  nor  artifices,  could  bring  them  to 
prefer  the  Romish  worship  before  that  of 
their  fathers.1  But  when  Cochin  was  con- 
quered by  the  Dutch  in  1663,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese were  expelled  from  these  regions,2 
their  former  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in 
the  manner  of  their  ancestors  was  restored  to 


that  oppressed  people,  and  they  continue  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  present  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Dutch  give  no  trouble  to  those 
among  them  who  choose  to  continue  in  the 
Romish  religion,  provided  they  will  treat 
kindly  and  peacefully  those  who  differ  from 
them. 


PAKT  II. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    MODERN    CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY    OF    THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

1.  The  evils  and  calamities  which  the 
Roman  pontiffs  or  the  Austrians  (often  too 
obsequious  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiffs 
in  things  pertaining  to  religion)  either 
brought  or  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  the 
Lutherans  in  various  ways  during  this  cen- 
tury, have  been  already  narrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Romish  church.  We  shall 
therefore  now  mention  only  some  other 
things,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  lost 
something  of  its  splendour  and  amplitude. 
Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  of  the  Cassel 
family,  a  very  learned  prince,  seceded  from 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  he  not  only  him- 
self went  over  to  the  Reformed,  but  also  in 
the  year  1624  and  onward,  both  at  the 
university  of  Marpurg  and  throughout  his 
province,  he  displaced  the  Lutheran  teachers 
who  firmly  resisted  his  purpose,  and  com- 
manded the  people  to  be  thoroughly  taught 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  public  worship 
to  be  conducted  in  the  Genevan  manner. 
This  design  was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
firmness  in  the  year  1619,  when  he  ordered 
select  theologians  to  proceed  to  the  Dutch 
council  of  Dort,  and  commanded  the  de- 
crees there  made  to  be  publicly  assented  to 
by  his  church.  The  Reformed  maintained 
formerly  that  nothing  was  done  in  this 
affair  which  was  inconsistent  with  equity 
and  the  highest  moderation.  But  perhaps 
all  impartial  men  in  our  day  will  admit 
without  difficulty,  that  many  things  would 
have  been  ordered  somewhat  differently  if 
that  excellent  prince  had  been  less  di.  posed 
to  gratify  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and 
more  attentive  to  those  precepts  which  the 
wisest  of  the  Reformed  themselves  inculcate 
■  •ting  duty  towards  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  matters  of  religion.3 


1  Of  these  l.a  Croze  treat*  largely,  Hitttrire  du  Chru- 
tianisae  d*»  Indet,  livr.  v.  p.  344.  Sec. 

8  Schouten,  I'oyugv  uux  Indet  ()>■■  ntaL  r,  i.mie  i.  p. 
319,  fro.  p.  466,  &c. 

3  Sec  Garth's  HUtorhcher  Berieht  pom  <L  m  It, 


2.  Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1614, 
John  Sigismund  also,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, left  the  communion  of  the  Lu- 
therans and  went  over  to  the  Reformed, 
yet  with  different  views  from  those  of 
Maurice,  and  with  different  results.  For 
he  did  not  embrace  all  the  doctrines  by 
which  the  followers  of  Calvin  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Lutherans ;    but  in  addi- 


wesen  im  Fiirstenthum  Hessen,  1G0G,  4to ;  Cyprian's 
Unterricht  von  kirchltcher  Vereinigung  der  Protcstan- 
ten,  p.  263,  and  in  the  Appendix  of  Documents,  p.  103, 
and  the  public  Acts,  which  were  published  in  the  Un~ 
schuldige  Nachrichten,  a.d.  1749,  p.  25,  &c.  Here 
should  be  consulted  especially  the  public  official  writ- 
ings which  passed  between  the  divines  of  Cassel  and 
Darmstadt,  Cassel,  1633,  fol.  ;  Marpurg,  1636,  fol.  ; 
Giess.  1647,  fol.;  of  which  Salig  treats,  in  his  Historic 
der  Augsburg.  Conf  ssion,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p. 
756,  &c.  [Even  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  on- 
ward, there  were  individuals  in  Hesse  who  were  inclined 
towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed,  but  the  outward 
tranquillity  was  not  thereby  destroyed.  Philip  the 
Magnanimous  and  his  successors,  some  of  whom  were 
well  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Reformed  opinions, 
used  all  care  to  preserve  this  harmony.  When  the 
Formula  of  Concord  produced  so  much  disturbance  in 
Saxony  and  Upper  Germany,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  peace  which  Hesse  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  the 
Hessian  princes  published  an  edict  in  1572,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  union.  Also  in  the 
general  Synods  of  Treysa  in  1577,  of  Marpurg  in  1578, 
and  of  Cassel  in  1579,  the  Hessian  clergy  were  required 
to  subscribe  certain  articles  designed  to  preserve  the 
union.  But  under  the  landgrave  Maurice  the  state  of 
things  changed.  He  had  been  drawn  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Reformed  by  some  French  Reformed  noblemen's 
sons,  whom  his  father  had  procured  through  Beza  to  be 
his  son's  associates ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father's 
brother,  the  landgrave  Lewis,  at  Marpurg  in  1604,  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  Reformed  religion  by 
means  of  a  Catechism  ;  and  in  the  year  1605,  he  dis- 
missed all  the  teachers  at  Marpurg  and  in  half  the 
upper  principality  of  Hesse  (which  had  fallen  to  the 
house  of  Cassel),  because  they  would  not  subscribe  the 
result  of  the  Synod  without  some  limitation ;  and  he 
established  Reformed  teachers  in  their  place.  The 
dismissed  teachers,  among  whom  the  famous  Balthazar 
Mcnzer  was  the  most  distinguished,  were  afterwards 
received  by  Lewis  the  landgrave  of  Darmstadt ;  and  a 
part  of  them  were  established  in  the  newly-erected 
university  of  Giessen,  and  the  rest  were  beneficed  else- 
where. As  is  generally  the  case  whan  human  passions 
become  enlisted  in  religious  contests,  these  wen  faults 
on  both  sides  which  no  Impartial  man  at  tin-  present 
day  will  approve.  The  Lutheran*  adhered  too  strenu- 
ously and    too  wilfully   to   04  rtain   Mbtls  doelrtUM    of 

bods,  and  to  external  rites  which  are  nol  of  the 
essence  sf  Christianity  j  and  the  sUibm  i— d,  who  had 
the  court  on  their  side,  onsused  the  power  which  was 
in  their  bands,  to  the  injury  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
a  community  whose  brethren  they  pretended  to  be. 
—  Scld. 
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tion  to  the  Genevan  form  of  worship,  he 
considered  only  the  Reformed  doctrines 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
presence  of  his  body  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist  as  more  correct  and  tenable  than 
the  Lutheran  views ;  but  what  they  incul- 
cate respecting  the  nature  and  order  of 
divine  grace  and  the  decrees  of  God  he 
did  not  adopt.  And  hence  he  would  neither 
send  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  nor 
permit  their  decrees  respecting  these  diffi- 
cult points  to  be  received.  The  same 
sentiments  were  so  far  retained  by  the 
sovereign  princes  of  Brandenburg  who 
reigned  after  him,  that  they  never  required 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  to  be 
taught  in  the  Reformed  churches  of  their 
dominions  as  the  public  and  received  doc- 
trine. It  is  also  justly  accounted  an  honour 
to  John  Sigismund,  that  he  gave  his  subjects 
full  liberty  either  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  prince  or  to  deviate  from  it;  nor  did 
he  exclude  from  posts  of  honour  and  power 
those  who  deemed  it  wrong  to  abandon  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  Yet  this  mode- 
ration was  not  satisfactory  to  the  violent 
temper  of  that  age,  which  was  in  many 
respects  too  rigid ;  for  not  a  few  thought  it 
intolerable  and  provoking  that  the  prince 
should  ordain,  that  the  professors  of  both 
religions  should  enjoy  equal  rank  and 
rights,  that  odious  terms  and  comparisons 
should  be  abstained  from  in  disputation, 
that  religious  controversies  should  be  either 
wholly  omitted  or  explained  very  modestly 
in  public  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
lastly,  that  those  who  disagreed  should  live 
together  as  friends  and  should  interchange 
kind  offices.  And  from  these  views  ori- 
ginated not  only  bitter  contests,  but  also 
at  times  rash  and  seditious  commotions  in 
the  state,  in  allaying  which  many  years 
were  consumed  in  vain.  The  neighbouring 
divines  of  Saxony,  and  particularly  those 
of  Wittemberg,  undertook  to  defend  the 
side  of  the  Lutherans  in  these  tumults,  and 
undoubtedly  with  sincere  and  upright  in- 
tentions, but,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  times,  in  a  style  too  coarse  and  not 
sufficiently  temperate.  And  hence,  not 
only  was  the  Formula  of  Concord  excluded 
from  a  place  among  the  books  by  which  the 
public  religion  of  the  Lutherans  is  regulated 
in  the  Brandenburg  territories,  but  likewise 
the  citizens  of  Brandenburg  were  forbidden 
to  study  theology  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberir. 


1  The  laws  and  edicts  both  of  John  Sigismund  and 
his  successors  in  relation  to  this  famous  affair  have 
been  sometimes  printed  together.  There  are  likewise 
extant  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  frcm 
which  a  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  may  be  derived, 
and  of  which  I  would  rather  refer  others  to  for  a  full 


3.  So  many  evils  resulting  from  the  dis- 
cords of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  who 
with  equal  sincerity  and  fortitude  had  re- 
nounced papal  servitude,  may  have  induced 
some  of  the  principal  men  and  the  most 
famous  theologians  of  both  parties  to  look 
about  them  anxiously  for  some  means  of 
uniting  in  bonds  of  mutual  affection  the 
communities  rent  asunder  and  severed  by 
their  religious  sentiments.  No  wise  man 
could  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to 
expect  that  all  difference  of  opinion  between 
them  could  be  removed,  or  that  either  party 
would  go  over  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
other.  And  therefore  those  who  undertook 
this  business  agreed  that  their  only  aim 
should  be  to  persuade  the  disputants  that 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance to  true  religion  and  piety  in  all  the 
points  controverted  between  the  parties, 
that  the  fundamental  truths  on  which  the 
plan  of  salvation  rests  are  safe  on  both 
sides,  and  that  their  controversies  related 
partly  to  things  recondite  and  inexplicable, 
and  partly  to  things  indifferent  and  far 
removed  from  the  supreme  object  of  a 
Christian.  Those  who  could  admit  these 
things  to  be  true  must  also  admit  that  the 
existing  difference  of  sentiment  was  no  j  ust 
impediment  to  fraternal  intercourse  between 
the  dissentients.  And  in  fact  most  of  the 
Reformed  were  readily  brought  to  concede 
that  the  Lutherans  erred  but  moderately 
and  lightly,  or  did  not  greatly  corrupt  any 
one  of  the  primary  doctrines  of  Christia- 
nity ;  but  most  of  the  Lutherans  perseve- 
ringly  maintained  that  they  had  the  most 
weighty  reasons  for  not  judging  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  Reformed,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  dispute  related  to  the  ground- 
work of  all  religion  and  piety.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  opposite  party  should 
brand  this  perseverance  of  the  Lutherans 
with  the  odious  names  of  moroseness,  super- 
ciliousness, arrogance,  and  the  like.  But 
those  who  were  taxed  with  these  faults 
brought  as  many  charges  against  their  ac- 
cuser?.     For   they  contained  that  they 


catalogue  than  give  an  imperfect  one  myself.  Such  a 
catalogue  is  extant  in  the  Unschuldige  Nachriekten, 
a.d.  1745,  p.  34,  &c.  and  a.d.  1746,  p.  326.  See  also 
Kbcher,  Bibliotheca  Thcol.  Symbolica,  p.  312,  &c. 
Those  who  wish  to  understand  and  form  an  estimate  cf 
the  whole  transaction  may  consult  Arnold's  Kirchcn- 
und  Ketzerhis'.orie,  part  ii.  book  xvii.  chap.  vii.  p.  965  ; 
Cyprian's  Vnterricht  von  der  Vereinigung  der  Protes- 
tanten,  p.  75,  and  the  Appendix  of  Documents,  p.  225 ; 
the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  a.d.  1727,  p.  1069,  and 
a.d.  1732,  p.  715.  Those  who  would  persuade  us  that 
the  hope  of  extending  his  power  and  influence  was 
not  the  least  motive  with  the  prince  for  this  change, 
conjecture  rather  than  demonstrate  and  prove;  for  they 
do  not  support  their  opinion  with  valid  arguments.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  by  those  who  carefully  inspect  the 
history  of  those  times,  that  their  conjecture  is  not  alto- 
gtther  without  reason  and  plausibility. 
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were  not  treated  ingenuously,  that  the  real 
character  of  the  Reformed  principles  was 
disguised  under  ambiguous  phraseology, 
and  that  their  adversaries,  though  cautious 
and  guarded,  evinced  too  plainly  that  the 
chief  ground  of  their  great  inclination  for 
peace  was  not  so  much  a  desire  of  the  pub- 
lic good  as  of  their  private  advantage. 

4.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative 
to  this  business  of  a  union,  we  may  justly 
give  the  first  place  to  the  project  of  James 
I.  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  in  the 
year  1615  attempted  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Peter  du  Moulin,  a  very 
celebrated  divine  among  the  French  Re- 
formed.1 The  next  place  is  due  to  the 
celebrated  decree  of  the  Reformed  church 
of  France  passed  in  the  synod  of  Charenton, 
a.d.  1631,  by  which  the  Lutheran  religion 
was  declared  harmless,  holy,  and  free  from 
all  gross  errors,  and  a  way  was  opened  for 
all  the  professors  of  it  to  hold  sacred  and 
civil  communion  with  the  Reformed.2 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  for 
this  decree,  its  consequences  were  unimpor- 
tant, because  few  of  the  Lutherans  were 
disposed  to  use  the  liberty  thus  generously 
offered  them.  In  the  same  year  certain 
Saxon  theologians,  Matthias  Hoe,  Polycarp 
Lyser,  and  Henry  Hopfner,  were  ordered 
to  hold  a  conference  at  Leipsic  with  certain 
Hessian  and  Brandenburg  doctors  of  the 
first  class,  in  order  that  the  sentiments  of 
both  parties  being  properly  explained  and 
compared,  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  were  in  the  way  of  the 
much-desired  union  mijrht  be  better  under- 


1  See  Le  Vassor's  Wstoirc  de  Louis  XIII.  tome  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  21,  &c.  [and  Sehroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  seit 
der  Reform,  vol.  v.  p.  198. — Mur. 

2  Benoit's  Histoire  de  V Edit  de  Nantes,  tome  ii.  p. 
524  ;  Aymon'3  Actes  des  St/nodes  Kationaux  des  Eglises 
Reformket  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  500,  &c;  Ittig's  Diss, 
de  Synorti  Carentoniensis  Indulgentia  erga  Lutheranos, 
Lips.  1705,  4to.  [Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Refor- 
mata,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  The  words  of  the  decree  were 
these  :  "  The  province  of  Burgundy  demanding  whether 
the  faithful  of  the  Augustanc  (Augsburg)  Confession 
might  be  permitted  to  contract  marriages  in  our 
churches  and  to  present  children  in  our  churches  unto 
baptism,  without  a  precedaneous  abjuration  of  those 
opinions  held  by  them  contrary  to  the  belief  of  our 
churches,  this  Synod  declareth  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  do  agree  with 
the  other  Reformed  churches  in  the  principal  and  fun- 
damental points  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  there  is 

Buperstition  nor  idolatry  in  their  worship,  the 
faithful  of  the  said  Confession  who  with  a  spirit  of  love 
and  peaceableness  do  join  themselves  to  the  communion 
of  our  churches  in  this  kingdom,  may  be,  without  any 
abjuration  at  all  made  by  them,  admitted  unto  the  Lord's 
table  with  us  and  as  sureties  may  present  children  unto 
baptism,  they  promising  the  Consistory  that  they  will 
n>\er  solicit  them,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
transgress  the  doctrine  beliered  and  professed  in  our 
churche«.  but  will  be  content  to  instruct  and  educate 
them  in  those  points  and  srticl  IS  which  are  in  common 
between  u<  and  them,  and  when  in  b<>th  the  Lutherans 
and  we  are  unanimously  agreed." — .17 ur. 


stood.  This  deliberation  was  conducted 
without  any  intemperate  love  for  disputation 
and  controversy,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
with  that  mutual  confidence  and  freedom 
from  jealousy  which  would  secure  harmony 
in  the  result.  For  though  the  speakers  on 
the  side  of  the  Reformed  explained  in  the 
best  manner  the  views  of  their  church,  and 
cheerfully  conceded  not  a  few  things  which 
the  Lutherans  hardly  expected,  yet  the 
suspicions  of  the  latter  lest  they  should  be 
entrapped  so  intimidated  them,  that  they 
would  not  acknowledge  themselves  satisfied. 
Hence  the  disputants  separated  without 
accomplishing  anything.3  Whoever  wishes 
to  learn  the  motives  for  these  deliberations 
for  peace  must  inspect  and  examine  the  civil 
history  of  those  times. 

5.  The  conference  at  Thorn  in  1645, 
appointed  by  UladislausIV.  king  of  Poland, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  if  possible  not 
only  the  Reformed  with  the  Lutherans  but 
both  also  with  the  papists,  was  likewise 
unsuccessful.  For  those  who  were  called 
together  to  make  eiforts,  if  not  to  terminate 
yet  at  least  to  diminish  the  existing  enmi- 
ties, separated  more  enraged  than  when 
they  came  together.  With  more  success, 
by  order  of  William  VI.  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  Peter  Musseus  and  John  Henichius 
of  the  university  of  Rinteln,  and  Sebastian 
Curtius  and  John  Heinius,  doctors  of  Mar- 
purg,  the  two  former  Lutherans  and  the 
latter  Reformed,  when  directed  by  the  land- 
grave to  enter  into  a  friendly  discussion, 
compared  their  sentiments  at  Cassel  in  the 
year  1661.  For  having  investigated  the 
importance  of  the  controversies  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  communities,  they  mutually 
shook  hands,  affirmed  that  it  was  far  less 
than  was  commonly  supposed,  and  ought 
not  to  prevent  fraternal  affection  and  har- 
mony. But  the  divines  of  Rinteln  were  so 
utterly  unable  to  persuade  their  Lutheran 
brethren  to  believe  as  they  did,  that  on  the 
contrary  their  only  reward  was  almost 
universal  hatred,  and  they  were  assailed 
with  bitterness  in  numerous  publications.4 


3  Sec  Gessclius,  tiittoria  Surra  (t  EcclesUutica,  par. 
ii.  the  Addenda,  p.  597-'il3,  where  the  Acts  themselves 
are  given  ;  Jiigcr's  Uistoria  Scecul.  xvii.  deeenn.  iv. 
p.  497,  &c.  [The  Reformed  divines  were  John  Bergius, 
court  preacher  at  Berlin,  John  Crocius,  professor  at 
Marpurg.  and  Theophilus  Ncuberger,  superintendent  at 
Cassel.  They  discussed  all  the  articles  of  the  Vn^'-lmn 
Confession  to  which  the  Reformed  were  raadj  to  sub- 
scribe, and  also  set  forth  a  formula  of  union  or  rather 
an  exposition  of  the  articles  in  controversy,  which  was 
not  expected  from  them. — SV//A 

1  The  writers  who  treat  of  the  conferences  at  Thorn 
and  Csan  1  sxe  enumerated  by  9 
ad  Hitioriai  '   torn,  ii-  p.  1604.     Add  Jager's 

HUtori  ■  rril.  di  oenn.  v.  p.  »;-'•.  where  t; 

of  the  eonferem t  Thorn,  and  deeenn.  vii.  p.  160, 

'those  of  the  oonf  n  noe  at  Ca  i  rtani  ; 

Turretine,  \"'   ■  TetHnm  pro  moderato  in 
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How  much  labour  and  effort  the  Branden- 
burg heroes,  Frederick  William  and  his  son 
Frederick,  afterwards  expended  in  recon- 
ciling the  differences  of  Protestants  in 
general,  and  particularly  in  Prussia1  and 
their  other  provinces,  and  what  difficulties 
opposed  and  withstood  those  efforts,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  a  long  rehearsal. 

6.  Of  those  who  as  private  individuals 
assumed  the  office  of  arbiters  of  the  contests 
among  the  Protestants,  a  vast  number  might 
be  mentioned;  but  many  more  assumed  this 
character  among  the  Reformed  than  among 
the  Lutherans.    The  most  noted  among  the 
Reformed,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was 
John  Durseus  [or  Dury],  a  Scotchman,  who 
was  certainly  an  honest  man  and  both  pious 
and  learned,    but  more  distinguished    for 
genius  and  memory  than  for  the  power  of 
nice  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  as 
might  be  evinced  by  satisfactory  proofs  if 
this  were  the  proper  place.    For  more  than 
forty  years,    or   from    1631    to    1674,    he 
laboured  with  incredible  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience, by  writing,  persuading,  admonishing, 
in  short  in  every  way  that  could  be  thought 
of,  to  attain  the  happiness  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  contests  among  the  Protestants.  Nor 
did  he,  like  others,  attempt  this  vast  enter- 
prise shut  up  in  his  study ;  but  he  travelled 
into  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in 
which  a  purer  religion  flourished,  and  per- 
sonally addressed  and  conferred  with  all  the 
theologians  of  both  parties  who  were  of  much 
note  and  influence,  and  made  great  exer- 
tions  to  engage  in  his  enterprise    kings, 
princes,  and  magistrates,  and  their  friends, 
by  displaying  the  importance  and  utility  of 
his  object.     Most  persons  commended  his 
designs  and  treated  him  with  kindness,  yet 
very  few  were  found  willing  to  help  forward 
his  plans  by  their  personal  efforts  and  coun- 
sels.  Some  persons  suspecting  that  so  great 
eagerness  as  Dury  manifested  must  proceed 
from    sinister   designs,    and    that   he   was 
secretly  labouring  to  draw  the  Lutherans 
into  a  snare,  assailed  him  in  writings  full  of 
acrimony^  nor  did  all  of  them  abstain  from 
personal  invectives  and  abuse.      At  last, 
neglected  by  his  own  party  and  repelled 
and  rejected  by  ours,  and  discouraged  by  a 
thousand  hardships,  insults,  and  troubles, 
he  learned  that  this  task  exceeded  the  power 
of  individual  efforts,  and  he  consumed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity  and  neglect 


logicis  Judkio,  p.  178  ;  Moller,  in  his  Life  of  Musanis  in 
<  imbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  566,  Sec.  treats  professedly 
of  the  conference  at  Cassel ;  and  in  p.  568  gives  an 
accurate  catalogue  of  all  the  writings  published  both 
by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  that  conference. 

1  Hartknoch's   Preussische  KirchenJUttorie,  p.   599 ; 
Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  a.d.  1731,  p.  1010,  See. 


at  Cassel.2  This  honest  man,  though  some- 
times not  sufficiently  explicit  and  ingenuous, 
laid  for  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  certain 
principles  according  to  which,  if  they  should 
be  approved,  not  only  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  but  Christians  of  all  sects  what- 
ever might  easily  become  associated.  For 
first,  he  contended  that  what  is  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed  embraced  all  the  doctrines 
necessary  to  be  believed,  and  the  ten  com- 
mandments all  the  laws  of  conduct  to  be 
observed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  all  the 
promises  of  God;  and  if  this  were  true, 
then  all  Christians  might  unite  in  one 
family.  In  the  next  place,  as  appears  from 
adequate  proof,  he  endeavoured  to  attain 
his  object  by  means  of  mystical  or  Quakerish 
sentiments.  For  he  placed  all  religion  in 
the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  or  in 
eliciting  that  internal  divine  spark  or  word 
which  dwells  in  the  human  mind;  from 
which  it  would  follow,  that  difference  of 
opinion  on  divine  subjects  has  no  connexion 
with  religion. 

7.  The  principal  Lutherans  who  engaged 
in  this  business  were  John  Matthias,  a 
Swede,  bishop  of  Stregnas  and  formerly 
preceptor  to  queen  Christina,  whom  Dury 
had  warmed  with  zeal  for  a  coalition,  and 
George  Calixtus,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt, 
who  had  few  equals  in  that  age  either  in 
learning,  genius,  or  probity;  but  neither 
of  these  met  with  the  success  he  desired. 
The  Olive  Branches  of  the  former  (for  such 
was  the  title  of  his  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject) were  publicly  condemned,  and  by  a 
royal  edict  were  excluded  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Sweden.     And  he  himself  at  last, 

2  See  Coler's  Historia  Joh.  Dur&i,  Wittemb.  1716, 
4to,  to  which  however  very  much  might  be  added  from 
documents  both  printed  and  manuscript.  Some  docu- 
ments of  this  kind  were  published  by  Hasseus,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Brcmens.  Theologico-Philologica,  torn.  i.  p. 
911,  &c.  and  torn.  iv.  p.  683.  A  great  number  are 
given  by  Gesselius.  in  the  Addenda  Irenica,  in  his  Hist. 
Sac.  et  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  614.  His  transactions  with  the 
Marpurgers  are  in  Von  Schenck's  I'itts  Professorwn 
Theol.  Marpurgensium,  p.  202,  Sec.  "What  he  attempted 
in  Holstein  may  be  learned  from  the  Epistles  which 
Lackmann  has  published  along  with  the  Epistles  oi 
Lossius,  p.  245.  How  he  managed  in  Prussia  and 
Poland  we  are  informed  by  Jablonski,  Hisforia  Con  sen- 
sus  Sendomiriensis,  p.  127.  His  proceedings  in  Denmark 
are  stated  by  Von  Elswich,  fasciculus  i.  EpistoJar. 
Familiarum  Theologicar.  p.  147.  His  acts  in  the 
Palatinate  are  in  Von  Seelen's  Delicvv  l\pistol><\r,  p. 
353.  His  proceedings  in  Switzerland  are  illustrated  by 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  published  in  the  Museum  Hdre- 
ticum,  torn.  iii.  iv.  v.  p.  602,  fee.  Many  things  on  this 
subject  are  also  brought  forward  by  Jager,  Historia 
Scecul.  xvii.  decenn.  vii.  p.  172,  and  elsewhere.  In 
general,  respecting  Durfeus  the  reader  may  consult 
Bohm's  Englische  Reformat iousftistorie,  p.  944,  and  the 
Dissertation,  derived  very  much  from  unpublished  docu- 
ments, which  Benzel  exhibited  at  Helmstadt  under  my 
auspices  in  1744,  entitled  De  Joh.  Durcco,  maxime  de 
Actis  ejus  Suecanis.  [See  also  Bayle,  Lictionnaire, 
art  Dureus  ;  Arnold's  Kirclwn-umi  Ketzerhistorie,  part 
ii.  book  xvii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  xxiii.  &c.  p.  152,  Sec.  and 
Brook's  l.iies  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  &c. — 
Mur. 
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in  order  to  appease  in  some  measure  his 
enemies,  had  to  relinquish  his  office  and 
retire  to  a  private  life.1  Calixtus,  while 
be  dissuaded  others  from  contention,  drew 
on  himself  an  immense  load  of  accusations 
and  conflicts;  and  while  he  endeavoured  to 
free  the  church  from  all  sects,  was  thought 
by  great  numbers  of  his  brethren  to  be  the 
father  and  author  of  a  new  sect,  that  of  the 
S  vncretists ;  that  is,  the  sect  which  pursued 
peace  and  union  at  the  expense  of  divine 
truth.2  We  shall  find  hereafter  a  more 
convenient  place  for  speaking  of  the  for- 
tunes and  the  opinions  of  this  great  man ; 
for  he  was  charged  with  many  other  offences 
besides  that  of  being  zealous  for  peace  with 
the  Reformed;  and  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  threw  the  whole  Lutheran  community 
into  commotion.3 

8.  To  say  something  of  the  external 
prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  church,  the  most 
important  circumstance  is,  that  this  church, 
though  beset  with  the  numberless  machina- 
tions and  oppressions  of  its  enemies,  could 
nowhere  be  entirely  extirpated  and  oblite- 
rated. There  are  to  this  day  and  it  may 
justly  excite  our  wonder,  very  many  Lu- 
therans even  in  those  countries  in  which 
Lutheran  worship  is  prohibited;  nay  (as 
appears  from  the  recent  emigration  of  the 
Saltsburgers,4  which  deserves  to  be  told  to 
all  future  ages),  in  those  countries  in  which 
even  a  silent  and  most  cautious  dissent  from 
the  established  religion  is  a  capital  crime, 
there  lie  concealed  vast  numbers  who  re- 


1  See  Scheffer's  Suecia  Litem  ta,  p.  123,  and  Mol- 
ler's  Hypomnemata  upon  it,  p.  387 ;  Arckenholz,  Me- 
vioires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tome  i.  p.  320,  p.  505,  &c; 
tome  ii.  p.  G3.  [Matthue  published  two  works  which 
gave  offence  to  the  Swedes,  namely,  Idea  boni  ordinis 
in  Ecclesia  Chritti,  and  Ramus  Olivce  Septentriori'/lis. 
The  last  was  published  in  ten  parts,  Strengnas,  1GG1, 
1662,  12mo,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  was  placed  in  the 
list  of  forbidden  books. — Mur. 

2  The  views  of  this  excellent  man  which  many  have 
stated  incorrectly,  may  be  learned  from  his  tract  often 
printed,  entitled  Judicium  de  Controversiis  Theologicis 
inter  Luthermnoa  et  Reformntos,  et  de  Mutua  partium 
Wraternitute  et  Tolercmtia. 

:i  These  various  attempts  at  union,  whether  by  the 
authority  of  public  bodies  or  by  the  benevolent  zeal  of 
individuals;  are  more  fully  but  not  so  i m partially  treated 
by  Tabaraud,  in  his  HutotredetPrtpetepomrla  Reunion 
/<  *  C'iriuiiunion.1  Cliretiennen,  especially  in  chapters  ii. 
and  x. — R. 

i  There  was  an  emigration  of  above  one  thousand 
Saltsburgers  in  the  years  1664,  1686,  1666;  but  the 
great  emigration  was  in  the  years  1731  and  onward, 
amounting  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  persons.— 
Mur.  [Ciuericke  in  his  UmnMmci  d<  r  KirrUcr  m.  vol 
ii.  p.  319,  refers  to  the  following,  among  other  authori- 
ties, lor  an  account  of  this  emigration,  wliieh  was 
caused  by  the  severe  measures  of  the  archbishop  <>f 
Saltshurg  against  the  Protestants  ;  Schelhorn,  l)i    Retig. 

■in    Piveimt in   Sttktburgi  Ortu  et  Fatie,  1732; 

1'anse.  (irsc/t.  ih  r  yUi<ir<nidrniirj  <U  r  i  JHUUf.  Snl  rl>uri\rr, 
Leip.  1H27.  The  reader  will  see,  from  a  reference  by 
Kanke  to  the  [MMMaMag  measures  of  an  earlier  arch- 
bishop in  1666,  with  what  difficulties  Protestantism  had 
to  contend  from  the  very  outset  in  that  unfortunate 
district.      Popet  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. — R. 


gard  all  superstition  with  abhorrence,  and 
who  observe  in  the  best  manner  they  can 
the  great  precepts  of  a  pure  religion.  The 
countries  which  are  inhabited  by  persons  of 
different  religions  yet  are  under  the  spiri- 
tual dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  afford 
us  numerous  examples  of  cruelty,  inhuma- 
nity, and  injustice,  which  the  Romanists 
think  perfectly  justifiable  against  those  who 
dissent  from  them,  and  whom  they  regard 
as  seditious  citizens;  yet  nowhere  could 
either  violence  or  fraud  wrest  from  the 
Lutherans  all  their  rights  and  liberties.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Lutheran  religion 
was  transplanted  by  merchants  and  other 
emigrants  to  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  was  introduced  into  various  places  of 
Europe  where  it  was  before  unknown. 

9.  The  internal  condition  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  this  century  presents  indeed  many 
things  to  be  commended,  but  not  a  few 
things  also  which  deformed  it.  First,  it  was 
honourable  to  the  Lutherans  that  they  cul- 
tivated everywhere  with  diligence,  not  only 
sacred  learning,  but  also  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  that  they  enlarged 
and  illustrated  both  literature  and  theology 
with  many  and  important  accessions.  This 
is  so  generally  known  that  we  need  not  go 
into  a  prolix  enumeration  of  the  revolutions 
and  improvements  of  the  several  sciences. 
From  most  of  them  religion  derived  some 
benefit ;  but  some  of  them  were  abused  by 
injudicious  or  ill-designing  men — such  is 
the  common  lot  of  all  human  affairs — to 
corrupt  and  to  explain  away  that  religion 
which  the  Bible  reveals.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  century  those  branches  of  learning 
in  which  intellect  is  chiefly  concerned  were 
the  most  taught  in  the  schools,  and  in  a 
method  not  very  alluring  and  pleasant ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  it  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  branches  which  depend  on  genius 
and  memory,  and  which  afford  more  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure,  such  as  history, 
civil,  literary,  and  natural,  antiquities,  cri- 
ticism, eloquence,  and  the  like.  Moreover, 
both  kinds  of  learning  were  treated  in  a 
more  convenient,  neat,  and  elegant  manner. 
Yet  it  was  unhappily  the  fact  that  while 
human  knowledge  was  advanced  and  po- 
lished, the  estimation  in  which  learning  and 
learned  men  were  held  was  gradually  lei 
sened;  which,  among  other  causes  inexpe- 
dient to  mention,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
multitude  of  those  who  applied  themselves 
to  study,  without pO6P066ing  natural  talents 
and  a  taste  for  learning. 

10.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  ivn- 
fcnrynootherruleofphiloaophbiDg  flourished 
in  the  schools  except  the  Aristotelico- Scho- 
lastic; and  lor  a  long  time  those  who  thought 
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Aristotle  should  either  be  given  up  or 
amended,  were  considered  as  threatening  as 
much  danger  to  the  church  as  if  they  had 
undertaken  to  falsify  some  portion  of  the 
Bible.  In  this  zeal  for  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  the  doctors  of  Leipsic,  Tubin- 
gen, Helmstadt,  and  Altorf,  wont  beyond 
almost  all  others.  Many  indeed  envied  the 
Aristotelians  their  high  prosperity.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  certain  wise  and  honest 
men  among  the  theologians  who  admitted 
that  it  was  proper  to  philosophise  though 
sparingly,  but  who  complained  that  the 
name  of  philosophy  was  attached  to  words 
and  distinctions  void  of  all  meaning.1  Next 
came  the  disciples  of  Peter  Ramus,  who 
with  great  diligence  inculcated  their  mas- 
ter's  precepts  (which  were  of  greater  prac- 
tical utility)  in  many  both  of  the  higher 
and  inferior  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Aristotelians.2  Lastly,  there  were  those 
who  either  condemned  all  philosophy,  as 
being  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the  com- 
munity (which  Daniel  Hoffmann  did  no  less 
unskilfully  than  contemptuously  at  Helm- 
stadt), or  who,  with  Robert  Fludd,  Jacob 
Bohmen,  and  the  Rosecrucians  already 
mentioned,3  boasted  of  having  discovered, 
by  means  of  fire  and  divine  illumination,  an 
admirable  and  celestial  mode  of  philoso- 
phising. But  if  there  had  been  as  much 
harmony  among  these  sects  as  there  was 
dissension  and  disagreement,  they  had  far 
less  power  than  was  necessary  to  overthrow 
the  empire  of  Aristotle,  now  confirmed  by 
time  and  strong  in  the  multitude  of  its 
defenders. 

11.  But  more  danger  impended  over 
Aristotle  from  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi, 
whose  lucid  and  well-arranged  treatises,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  century,  pleased 
many  of  our  theologians  better  than  the 
many  huge  volumes  of  the  Peripatetics, 
which  exhibited  the  stale  and  insipid  wis- 
dom of  the  schools  without  taste  or  elegance. 
The  Aristotelians  first  endeavoured  to  repel 
these  new  teachers  of  philosophy  by  argu- 
ments of  an  invidious  nature,  by  fully 
exhibiting  the  great  danger  which  this  new 
mode  of  philosophising  portended  to  reli- 
gion and  to  true  piety ;  but  afterwards, 
when  they  saw  these  weapons  unsuccessful, 
they  drew  back  and  defended  only  the 
citadel  of  their  cause,  abandoning  the  out- 


1  Such  was  Wenzel  Schilling,  with  his  associates 
(concerning  whom,  see  Arnold's  Kirchen-urid  Ketzer- 
historie,  part  ii.  book  xvii.  chap.  vi.  p.  499),  and  like- 
wise others  of  our  best  theologians. 

See  Aron  Elswich,  De  varia  Aristotelis  in  Protestant. 
Scholis  forluna,  sec.  xxi.  p.  54,  &c.  and  Watch's  His- 
toric Logices,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec.  hi.  sec.  v.  in  his  Pa- 
rerga  Academiv.it,  p.  G13,  &c. 

3  See  above,  in  the  chapter  on  the  General  History 
of  the  Church,  sec.  30,  &c.  p.  732,  &c. 


works.  For  some  of  them  coupled  elegance 
of  diction  and  polite  literature  with  their 
precepts ;  nor  did  they  deny  that  though 
Aristotle  was  the  prince  of  philosophers, 
there  were  some  blemishes  and  faults  in 
him,  which  a  wise  man  might  lawfully 
amend.  But  this  very  prudence  made  their 
adversaries  more  bold  and  daring ;  for  they 
now  contended  that  they  had  obliged  them 
to  confess  guilt,  and  therefore  they  opened 
all  their  batteries  upon  the  whole  school 
of  the  Stagyrite,  which  the  others  had 
conceded  to  need  amendment  only  in  part. 
After  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  but  a  timid 
opposer  of  the  Stagyrite,  Samuel  Puffen- 
dorf  first  pointed  out,  freely  and  openly, 
a  new  and  very  different  course  from  the 
Peripatetic  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
science  of  morals.  He  was  followed  with 
still  greater  zeal  (although  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  multitude  of  his  enemies) 
by  Christian  Thomasius,  a  jurist  first  of 
Leipsic  and  then  at  Halle;  who  was  not 
indeed  a  man  to  whose  protection  the  in- 
terests of  philosophy  might  be  intrusted 
with  entire  confidence,  yet  he  possessed  a 
fearless  mind  and  very  superior  genius. 
He  attempted  a  reformation  not  of  a  single 
science  only,  but  of  every  branch  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
continually  urged  his  fellow- citizens  to  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  of  Aristotle,  whom 
however  he  had  neither  understood  nor 
even  read.  The  particular  mode  of  philo- 
sophising which  he  substituted  in  place  of 
that  which  had  prevailed,  was  not  very 
favourably  received  and  soon  fell  into 
neglect.  But  the  spirit  of  innovation  which 
he  diffused  made  so  great  a  progress  in  a 
short  time,  that  he  may  be  justly  accounted 
the  subduer  of  philosophic  tyranny  or  of 
sectarian  philosophy,  especially  among  the 
Germans.*  The  Frederician  university  at 
Halle  in  Saxonv  where  he  taught5  was  the 


4  Concerning  Christian  Thomasius,  see  Brucker's 
Historia  Crit.  Philosophicc,  torn.  v.  and  his  Append. 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  p.  859,  &c.  Yet  Mosheim  judged 
more  correctly  of  this  memorable  man  than  Brueker 
did,  who  unjustly  accounted  him  a  reformer  of  philo- 
sophy. Thomasius  was  not  properly  a  reformer  of  philo- 
sophy, though  he  was  the  occasion  of  a  reform  in  it ; 
for  he  improved  the  philosophical  genius  of  the  Ger- 
mans just  as  Holberg  did  that  of  the  Danes,  without 
being  himself  a  great  discoverer  in  philosophy.  Tho- 
masius introduced  more  freedom  of  thinking.  And 
this  freedom  under  his  guidance  spread  itself  not  only 
over  philosophy,  but  likewise  over  ecclesiastical  law'. 
He  often  went  too  far  in  this  matter,  and  his  views  were 
not  always  the  best.  The  abuse  he  received  from  the 
divines  of  Leipsic  inflamed  him  with  hatred  against 
the  whole  clerical  order.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
have  the  credit  of  abolishing  the  punishment  of  here- 
tics, trials  for  witchcraft,  and  certain  false  principles 
respecting  marriage  and  divorce,  Sec.  See  Schroeckh's 
Algem.  Biographie,  vol.  v.  p.  266,  &c. —  Schl.  [See  a 
brief  notice  of  him  and  his  works  in  Tennemann's 
Manual  of  the  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  by  Johnston,  p. 
363,  i.—R. 
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first  to  fall  in  with  his  views ;  afterwards 
the  other  schools  in  Germany  adopted  them, 
one  after  another ;  and  from  these,  the  same 
liberty  of  thinking  extended  to  the  other 
nations  that  professed  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion. Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
therefore  all  among  us  became  possessed, 
not  by  any  law  but  in  the  course  of  events 
and  as  it  were  accidentally,  of  the  liberty 
of  philosophising,  each  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  not  another  man's, 
and  of  exhibiting  in  public  those  principles 
of  philosophy  which  each  one  thought  to 
be  true  and  certain.  This  liberty  was  so 
used  by  the  majority,  that  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Eclectics,  they  selected  and 
combined  the  better  and  more  probable 
dogmas  of  the  various  schools ;  yet  there 
were  some  (among  whom  Godfrey  William 
Leibnitz  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
man)  who  endeavoured  to  search  for  the 
truth  by  their  own  efforts,  and  to  elicit  from 
fixed  and  immoveable  principles  a  new  and 
imperishable  philosophy.1  In  this  conflict 
with  Aristotle  and  his  friends,  so  great 
was  the  odium  against  the  routed  foe  among 
the  Lutherans,  that  the  science  of  metaphy- 
sics, which  the  Stagyrite  regarded  as  the 
primary  science  and  the  source  of  all  the 
rest,  was  degraded  and  nearly  stripped  of 
all  its  honours;  nor  could  the  ctherwise 
great  influence  of  Des  Cartes,  who  like 
Aristotle  commenced  all  his  philosophy 
with  it,  afford  to  it  any  great  protection. 
But  after  the  first  commotions  had  a  little 
subsided,  principally  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Leibnitz,  it  was  not  only  recalled 
from  exile  but  was  again  honoured  with 
the  splendid  title  and  rank  of  the  Queen  of 
Sciences. 

12.  Many  persons,  who  have  formed  such 
an  idea  of  the  Christian  church  as  no  wise 
man  will  ever  expect  to  see  realized,  are 
wonderfully  prolix  in  enumerating  and  ex- 
aggerating the  defects  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy  of  this  age.  In  the  higher  class  of 
them,  they  specify  arrogance,  a  contentious 
spirit,  disregard  of  Christian  simplicity, 
lust  of  domination,  a  carping  disposition, 
intolerable  bigotry,  extreme  hatred  of  pious 
and  good  men  who  may  honestly  deviate  at 
all  from  the  established  rule  of  faith,  and 
I  know  not  what  other  things  no  better  than 
these.  In  the  lower  class  of  ministers,  they 
mention  ignorance,  an  insufficient  mode  of 
teaching,  and  neglect  of  their  most  sacred 
duties ;  and  in  both  classes,  avarice,  the  want 
of  piety,  indolence,  and  habits  unbecoming 
the  character  of  ministers  of  Christ.     One 


1  No  one  will  better  Illustrate  I  than  Bruc- 

kcr.  the  man  best  Informed  on  all  these  lubjeets,  in  his 
Hutoria  Critica  Philoiophia  ■ 


who  has  leisure  and  the  means  of  examining 
the  manners  and  condition  of  those  tirae3 
will  readily  grant,  that  there  was  not  a 
small  number  of  persons  presiding  over  the 
Lutheran  churches,  who  lacked  either  the 
ability  or  the  disposition  to  point  out  the 
way  of  truth  and  salvation  wisely  and  well. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  world  know  that  this  has  been 
a  common  evil  in  all  ages.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  will  deny, — unless  he  is 
ignorant  and  ill-informed  or  is  affected  by 
some  disease  of  the  mind, — that  there  were 
very  many  learned,  grave,  wise,  and  holy 
men  intermingled  among  these  improper 
clergymen.  And  perhaps,  if  one  should 
raise  this  question — whether  in  the  time 
of  our  fathers,  there  were  more  preachers  in 
our  churches  unworthy  of  this  office  than 
in  our  own  time,  when  many  think  the 
ancient  sanctity  of  the  clergy  is  generally  re- 
vived?—a  difficult  controversy  would  arise, 
in  which  a  person  of  any  genius  might  easily 
find  arguments  on  both  sides.  Besides, 
many  of  the  faults  so  invidiously  charged 
upon  the  clergy  of  this  age,  if  the  subject 
be  duly  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  not 
so  much  the  faults  of  the  men  as  of  the 
times,  arising  from  the  public  calamities, 
from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (that  fruitful 
source  of  innumerable  evils  to  Germany), 
from  a  bad  education  also,  and  sometimes 
from  the  conduct  of  the  supreme  magistrates. 
13.  This  last  remark  will  be  better  under- 
stood if  we  notice  some  particular  facts. 
We  do  not  deny  what  many  allege,  that 
during  a  great  part  of  the  century  the  people 
were  not  well  instructed,  either  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  schools  ;  nor  shall  we  much 
resist  those  who  maintain,  that  the  sacred 
eloquence  of  many  places  was  the  art  of 
declaiming  boisterously  by  the  hour,  on 
subjects  little  understood  or  comprehended. 
For  though  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion  were  generally  brought  forward, 
yet  by  most  preachers  they  were  dressed 
out  in  puerile  ornaments,  very  foreign  from 
the  spirit  of  divine  wisdom,  and  thus  were 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  native 
force  and  beauty.  Yet  who  can  greatly 
wonder  that  those  men  should  have  ampli- 
fied their  discourses  with  adventitious  mat- 
ter, who  had  but  very  few  examples  of 
good  speaking  before  them,  and  who  brought 
to  the  sacred  office  heads  full  of  philosophi- 
cal terms  and  distinctions  and  ([nibbles,  but 
deficient  in  those  things  which  are  of  most 
use  for  moving  the  souls  of  men  ?  \\  e 
acknowledge  that  in  the  universities  more 
time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  polemic 
theologv,  and  in  stating  and  clearing  the 
doctrines  of  theology  with  subtlety  and  art, 
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than  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
unfolding  the  principles  of  morals,  in  im- 
buing the  mind  with  pious  emotions,  and 
in  other  things  necessary  in  a  minister  of 
religion.  Yet  this  fault  I  think  will  be 
censured  with  less  severity  by  one  who  has 
learned,  from  the  history  of  those  times, 
with  what  zeal  and  subtlety  numerous 
adversaries  attacked  the  Lutheran  cause, 
and  to  what  dangers  it  was  exposed  from 
those  adversaries,  especially  from  the  pa- 
pists. When  war  rages  on  every  side,  the 
art  of  war  and  of  defending  one's  country, 
it  is  well  known,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  of  all  arts.  I  wish  they 
had  shown  more  mildness  towards  great 
numbers  who  from  excessive  curiosity,  from 
ignorance,  or  the  ardour  of  their  imagina- 
tions, fell  into  errors,  yet  did  not  disturb 
the  public  peace  with  their  opinions.  But 
from  education  and  from  their  earliest  im- 
pressions (which  are  well  known  to  have 
boundless  influence),  our  ancestors  derived 
the  sentiment,  that  corrupters  of  divine 
truth  ought  to  be  restrained.  And  the  more 
simplicity  and  attachment  to  the  divine 
glory  they  possessed,  the  more  difficult 
was  it  for  them  to  discard  the  maxim, 
transfused  into  their  minds  from  the  eccle- 
siastical law  of  the  papists,  that  whoever 
is  adjudged  an  enemy  of  God  should  be 
adjudged  an  enemy  of  his  country. 

14.  "in  the  form  of  church  government, 
the  mode  of  worship,  and  other  external 
regulations  of  our  church,  little  or  no  change 
was  made  in  most  places.  Yet  many  and 
great  changes  would  have  been  made,  if  the 
princes  had  deemed  it  for  the  public  good 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters  according 
to  the  prescriptions  of  certain  great  and 
excellent  men,  who  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  led  on  by  Christian  Thomasius, 
attempted  a  reformation  of  our  system  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  These  famous  jurists, 
in  the  first  place,  set  up  a  new  fundamental 
principle  of  church  polity,  namely,  the 
supreme  authority  and  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate ;  and  then,  after  establishing 
with  great  care  and  subtlety  this  basis,  they 
founded  upon  it  a  great  mass  of  precepts, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  many  were  con- 
sidered, and  not  without  reason,  as  tending 
to  this  point,  that  the  sovereign  of  a  country 
is  also  sovereign  of  the  religion  of  its  citi- 
zens, or  is  their  supreme  pontiff;  and  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  to  be 
accounted  ambassadors  of  God,  but  vice- 
gerents of  the  chief  magistrates.  They 
also  weakened  not  a  little  the  few  remain- 
ing prerogatives  and  advantages  which  were 
left  of  the  vast  number  formerly  possessed 
by  the  clergy ;  and  maintained,  that  many 


of  the  maxims  and  regulations  of  our  church 
which  had  come  down  from  our  fathers, 
were  relics  of  popish  superstition.  This 
afforded  matter  for  long  and  pernicious 
feuds  and  contests  between  our  theologians 
and  our  jurists.  I  leave  others  to  inquire 
with  what  temper  and  designs  and  with 
what  success,  these  contests  were  managed 
on  both  sides.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us 
to  observe,  what  is  abundantly  attested, 
that  they  diminished  much  in  various  places 
the  respect  for  the  clergy,  the  reverence 
for  religion,  and  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  And  hence  most 
unfortunately,  such  is  the  state  of  things 
among  us,  that  those  of  honourable  birth, 
or  who  are  distinguished  for  strength  of 
genius,  or  for  noble  and  ingenuous  feelings, 
look  upon  the  study  of  theology  as  beneath 
them,  there  being  neither  honour  nor  much 
emolument  attached  to  it ;  and  every  day 
the  number  of  wise  and  erudite  theologians 
is  becoming  less.  This  is  lamented  by  those 
who  see  in  what  a  perilous  state  the  Lu- 
theran cause  now  is;  and  perhaps  those 
who  come  after  us  will  have  cause  to 
lament  it  still  more. 

15.  With  the  names  of  celebrated  men 
among  the  Lutherans,  whose  writings  have 
promoted  their  own  reputations  and  the 
interests  of  the  church,  we  might  fill  up 
several  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
young  theologian  to  acquaint  himself  well 
with  the  merits  and  the  labours  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— iEgidius  and  Nicholas  Hunnius, 
Leonard  Hutter,  John  and  John  Ernest 
Gerhard,  George  and  Frederick  Ulric  Ca- 
lixtus,  the  Mentzers,  the  Oleariuses,  Fre- 
derick Baldwin,  Albrecht  Grauer,  Matthias 
Hoe,  the  Carpzovs,  John  and  Paul  Tarno- 
vius,  John  Affelmann,  Eilh.  Lubin,  the 
Lysers,  both  the  Michael  Walthers,  Joachim 
Hildebrand,  John  Val.  Andreas,  Solomon 
Glassius,  Abraham  Calovius,  Theodore 
Hackspann,  John  Hulsemann,  James  Wel- 
ler,  the  brothers  Peter  and  John  Musseus, 
John  Conrad  Dann^auer,  John  George 
Dorschreus,  John  Arndt,  Martin  Geyer, 
John  Adam  Schertzer,  Balthazar  and  John 
Meisner,  Augustus  PfeifFer,  Henry  and 
John  Muller,  Justus  Christopher  Sehomer, 
Sebastian  Schmidt,  Christian  Kortholt,  the 
Osianders,  Philip  James  Spener,  Gebhard 
Theodore  Meyer,  Friedemann  Bechmann, 
and  others.1 


1  For  the  lives  and  writings  of  these  men.  see  besides 
the  common  writers  of  literary  history,  Witte,  in  his 
Memorise  Theologorum,  and  his  Diarium  Biographi- 
cum  ;  Pipping  and  Gotze,  in  their  Memories  Theologo- 
rum,  and  others.  [The  following  brief  notices  are 
abridged  from  Schlegel  and  Von  Einem: — JEg.  Hunnius, 
born  1550,  professor  of  theology  at  Marpurg,  1576,  and 
at  M'ittemberg,  1592,  where  he  died,  1603.  was  a  great 
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1G.  No  violence  was  publicly  offered  to 
the  fundamental  articles  of  religion  as  pro- 
1  by  the  Lutheran  church,  nor  would 
any  one  easily  have  found  toleration  among 
the  Lutheran  doctors  if  he  had  ventured  to 
forsake  or  to  invalidate  the  doctrines  clearly 


polsmic  divine.  His  Latin  works,  5  vols,  folio  were 
printed  1607-1609.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  super- 
intendent at  Altenburg,  died  1642.— Nicholas  Hunnius, 
professor  at  Wittemberg  and  superintendent  at  Lubee, 
died  1643.  He  wrote  against  the  Catholics  and  a  plan 
for  terminating  religious  controversies. — Hutter  died  a 
professor  at  Wittemberg  in  1616.  He  was  a  bitter  pole- 
mic against  the  Reformed.— John  Gerhard,  born  1582. 
professor  at  Coburg  and  Jena,  died  1637.  His  Loci 
Commutes,  enlarged  by  Cotta,  are  still  in  repute.  His 
Confestio  Catholiea  confutes  the  Catholic  theology  by 
the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen. — His  son,  John 
Ernst  Gerhard,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  died 
1668)  and  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  professor  of 
theology  at  Giessen,  died  1707. — George  Cali.vtus,  an 
elegant  scholar  and  a  learned  theologian,  professor  at 
Helmstadt,  died  1656.  His  conflicts  are  afterwards 
mantioned  by  Mosheim. — His  son,  George  Ulric  Calixtus 
trod  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  but  possessed  less  talent. 
— Balthazar  Mentzer,  the  father,  professor  at  Marpurg 
and  Giessen,  famous  as  a  violent  polemic  against  the 
Reformed,  died  1627. — Balthazar  Mentzer,  the  son,  was 
professor  at  Marpurg,  Rinteln,  and  Giessen,  andtdied 
1679.— John  Oiearius  (or  GElschlager)  who  died  1623, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Helmstadt  and  superintendent 
u:  Halle,  was  the  parent  of  the  others. — John  Godfr. 
Oi  earius,  his  son,  succeeded  his  father  at  Halle. — John 
Oiearius,  the  grandson  of  John,  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Leipsic,  wrote  l)e  Stylo  N.  Test,  and  died  1713. — 
Godfrey  Oiearius,  son  of  the  last  and  great-grandson 
of  the  tirst  John,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic, 
and  died   1715. — Fred.  Baldwin  was  professor  of  theo- 

t  Wittemberg,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Paul's 

•s,   Cases  of  Conscience,   &c.  and  died  1627. — 
r,  professor  at  Jena,  and  general  superintendent 

mar,  an  angry  polemic  and  denominated  the 
Shield  and  Sword  of  Lutheranism,  died  1617 — Hoe  was 
nobly  born  at  Vienna,  was  a  court  preacher,  and  a 
strenuous  adversary  of  the  Reformed,  and  died  in  1615. 
John  Bened.  Carpzov,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic, 
i  Librot  Sijm'jol.  and  died  1657.  His 
son.  John  Bened.  Carpzov,  also  professor  of  theology  at 
Leipsic  and  famed  for  his  Rabbinic  learning,  died  1699. 

tther,  Samuel  Bened.  Carpzov,  court  preacher  at 

n,  died  1707. — John  Tarnovius,  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Rostock,  a  good  interpreter,  died  1629. — Paul 
Tarnovius,  a  kinsman  of  the  former  and  a  professor 

:ock,  also  a  biblical  interpreter,  died  in  1633. — 
Affelmann  (or  Von  Affeln)  was  an  acute  but  angry 
disputant,  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  and  died 
1624. — Labia,  professor  first  of  poetry  and   then   of 

.y   at   Ro3tock,  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a 
good  interpreter  of  Paul's  epistles,  died  1621. — Poly- 
carp   Lyser,   professor  of  theology  at   Wittemberg,  a 
Lex  of  Lutheranism,  died  1610. — His  son. 
Polycarp,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  also  an  acute 

c,  died  1633. — The  brother  of  the  last,  William 

ale  ,ry  at  Wittemberg,  died 

in   1619.—  Walth  r,  the  father,  professor  of  theology  at 

Helmstadt,  and  then  general  superintendent  of  Last 

ied  at  Zelle,  1662. —  Walther,  the  son,  was 

or  of  mathematics,  and  then  of  theology  at  Wit- 
.1  died  16*99.  —  Bildebrand,  professor  of 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  at  Helmstadt; 
and  then  upper  superintendent  in  Luneburg,  died 
1671. — J.  V.  Andre.e,  the  son  of  John,  and  grand- 
son of  the  famou-t  chancellor  .James  Andr 
Tubingen,  sustained  virions  other's,  court  preacher, 
consistorial  counsellor,  he.  He  was  a  great  satirical 
genius  as  well  as  profoundly  learned,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Kosecrucian  comedy,  died  1 65  t, 
anther  of  PhUologia  Smem, 

am  1593,  became  professor  el  Hebrew  and  i 
and  then  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  I  sit  1 J  general  Bnper* 
intendent  at  Gottts  where  he  died  1656  H- wis  very 
learned  and  pious.  -Calovim,  professor  at  Konlgsberg, 
rector  at  Dantzig,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wittem- 
berg   died  1666,  aged  71.     He  was  a  learned  do 


defined  and  explained  in  what  are  called 
the  Symbolical  books.  But  in  more  modern 
times,  from  various  causes,  the  high  autho- 
rity once  possessed  by  those  rules  of  faith 
and  doctrine  has  in  many  places  been  much 
weakened    and   diminished.      And    hence 


theologian,  and  severe  against  dissentients  from  Lu- 
theranism.— Hackspann,  a  learned  Orientalist,  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languages  and  then  of  theology  at 
Altorf,  died  1659,  aged  52. — Hiilsemann,  a  scholastic 
divine,  was  professor  of  theology,  first  at  Wittemberg 
and  then  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died  1661,  aged  59.  He 
strenuously  opposed  all  union  with  the  Reformed. 
Weller,  author  of  a  famous  Greek  Grammar,  was  a 
good  teacher  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  theology 
at  Wittemberg,  and  then  court  preacher  at  Dresden'; 
died  1664,  aged  62 — Peter  Musseus,  a  learned  and 
moderate  man,  professor  of  theology  at  Rinteln,  Helm- 
stadt, and  Kiel,  where  he  died  1674,  aged  54. — John 
Musxus,  a  judicious  divine,  first  a  professor  of  history 
and  poetry  and  then  of  theology  at  Jena,  died  1631, 
aged  63.  Both  these  brothers  were  liberal-minded 
men. — Dannhauer,  a  poet  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Strasburg,  died  1 666,  aged  63. — Dorschaeus  of  Strasburg, 
a  professor  of  theology  there,  and  at  Rostock,  where 

he  died  in  1 659,  aged  62,  was  very  learned Arndt,  after 

various  changes  and  persecutions,  died  general  super- 
intendent of  Zelle,  in  1621,  aged  66,  a  very  pious  man, 
though  mystical.  (See  above,  p.  642,  note  5). — Geyer, 
a  preacher  and  professor  at  Leipsic  and  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  a  devout  man,  a  commentator  on  some 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  died  1680,  aged  66.— 
Schertzer,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  a  disciple  of 
Hiilsemann,  author  of  a  system  of  theology,  died  1633, 
aged  55. — Balthazar  Meisner  of  Dresden,  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittemberg,  a  modest  and  liberal-minded 
man,  died  1626,  aged  39. — John  Meisner,  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittemberg,  much  opposed  by  Calovius 
for  his  liberal  views,  died  1631,  aged  66. — Pfeiffer,  a 
good  Orientalist  and  expositor,  author  of  Dubia  Vexata 
and  Critica  Sacra,  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  of  theology,  first  at  Wittemberg  and  then  at  Leip- 
sic, and  superintendent  at  Lubec,  where  he  died  1698, 
aged  58. — Henry  Mliller,  a  friend  of  Spener,  preacher 
and  professor  at  Rostock,  known  by  his  practical  writ- 
ings, died  1675,  aged  44. — John  Miiller,  a  preacher  at 
Hamburg,  and  bitter  opposer  of  Henry  Miller  and  Jacob 
Bohmen,  died  1672,  aged  74. — Schomer  of  Lubec,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rostock,  died  1693,  aged  45,  and 
was  a  man  of  general  knowledge. — Schmidt,  a  native 
of  Alsace  and  professor  at  Strasburg,  was  learned  in 
the  Oriental  languages  and  distinguished  as  a  biblical 
interpreter.  His  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
commentaries  on  several  books  did  him  much  credit ; 
he  died  1696,  aged  79. — Kortholt  was  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Rostock  and  then  at  Kiel,  where  he  was  vice- 
chancellor,  and  died  1694.  aged  61.  He  advanced  church 
history,  and  promoted  piety  and  religious  knowledge  in 
the  country  around  him. — Lucas  Osiander,  senior  (son 
of  Andrew  Osiander,  senior),  was  court  preacher 
and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Stutgard,  and  employed 
in  promoting  the  reception  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord. He  abridged  and  continued  the  Magdeburg 
centuries,  and  died  1604,  aged  73. — Andrew  Osiander 
(son  of  the  former)  became  chancellor  at  Tubingen, 
and  died  1617,  aged  55.  He  published  a  Latin  Bible 
with  notes. — Lucas  Osiander,  junior  (son  of  Lucas 
Osiander,  senior),  professor  of  theology  and  chancellor 
at  Tubingen,  a  violent  polemic  and  particularly  hostile 
t'>  M  user  and  Arndt,  died  1638,  aged  67. — John  Adam 
Osiander  (son  of  John  Balthazar  Osiander,  superinten- 
dent of  Vaihingen),  was  court  preacher  at   S;i. 

or  of  Greek  and  then  of  theology,  and  finally 
chancellor  at  Tubingen,  a  polemic  di vim  .  dfa  d  16  7 
75.— Philip  James  Spener.  of  Upper 
:it  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  and  at  the  court  of  l» 
and  provost  of  Merlin,  where  he  died    1705,  ag 
He  was  learned  and  eloqs  tnt  end  ■  gn  at  promoter  of 
piety,  and  will  be  noticed  fa 

liastlcal  antlqu  l  aw  oftheol 

Helmstadt,  v  '  '  >■     He  wrote  Comm 

.  r,  and  published 

JnsteH's    Codex   Canonum    ■'  7nivernB. — Becb- 

m:mn  wns  professor  at  Jena,  and  ured  in  1703—  Mur. 
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arises  the  liberty,  enjoyed  by  those  who  are 
not  professed  teachers  in  the  church,  of 
dissenting  from  the  symbolical  books,  and 
of  expressing  that  dissent  at  pleasure  both 
orally  and  in  their  writings.  Formerly, 
those  who  opposed  any  article  of  the  public 
religion  or  disseminated  new  opinions  among 
the  people  were  judicially  arraigned,  and 
they  could  seldom  escape  without  some  loss 
of  honour  and  emoluments,  unless  they 
would  abjure  their  opinions.  But  no  one 
feared  anything  of  this  kind,  after  the 
principle  which  the  Arminians  first  zealously 
propagated  had  gradually  made  its  way 
among  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  namely, 
that  every  man  is  accountable  to  God  only 
for  his  religious  opinions,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  state  to  punish  any  man  for 
his  erroneous  faith,  provided  he  does  nothing 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  this  liberty  of  opinion 
(which  every  one  will  approve  in  proportion 
to  his  equity  and  his  confidence  in  his  own 
virtue)  had  not  degenerated  into  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness  of  treating  everything 
sacred  and  salutary  with  utter  contempt, 
and  of  attacking  with  amazing  wantonness 
the  honour  both  of  religion  and  its  ministers. 
17.  The  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
was  never  intermitted  among  the  Luther- 
ans, nor  were  they  at  any  time  without 
skilful  interpreters  of  the  Bible  and  trusty 
guides  of  those  interpreters.  To  say  nothing 
of  Tarnovius,  Gerhard,  Hackspann,  Calix- 
tus,  Erasmus  Schmidt,  and  the  many  other 
famous  expounders  of  the  divine  books, 
there  was  published,  at  the  very  time  which 
some  tax  with  the  greatest  neglect  of  this 
kind  of  studies,  the  immortal  work  of  Solo- 
mon Glassius  entitled  Philologia  Sacra, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  useful 
help  for  understanding  the  language  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  during  a  large  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, most  of  the  doctors  in  the  universities 
were  more  occupied  in  explaining  and 
defending  with  subtlety  the  dogmas  and 
tenets  of  the  church,  than  in  expounding 
that  volume  whence  all  solid  knowledge  of 
them  must  be  derived.  Yet  if  in  this  there 
was  anything  reprehensible,  the  subsequent 
theologians  caused  the  interests  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion  to  derive  little  injury  from 
it.  For  as  soon  as  the  commotions  produced 
by  the  wars  and  controversies,  particularly 
with  the  papists,  had  begun  to  subside, 
great  numbers  applied  themselves  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  they 
were  excited  and  quickened  very  much,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  by  the  industry  of  those 
Dutch  theologians  who  followed  after  Coc- 


ceius.  At  the  head  of  these  later  interpre- 
ters may  be  placed  perhaps  Sebastian 
Schmidt,  whom  no  one  has  exceeded,  at  least 
in  the  number  of  his  productions.  Next  to 
him,  Abraham  Calovius,  Martin  Geyer, 
Schomer,  and  some  others,  most  deserve  to 
be  mentioned. '  The  Pietistic  controversies, 
though  otherwise  most  lamentable,  were  at 
last  attended  with  this  among  other  conse- 
quences, that  greater  numbers  than  before 
applied  themselves  to  the  careful  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  meditation  on 
their  contents.  The  merits  of  these  expo- 
sitors, as  is  usual,  were  unequal.  Some 
investigated  merely  the  import  of  the  words 
and  the  sense  of  the  text.  Others  besides 
this  encountered  opponents,  and  either  con- 
futed their  false  expositions  or  applied  the 
true  interpretation  to  the  subversion  of  their 
erroneous  opinions.  Others,  after  exhibiting 
briefly  the  sense  of  an  [inspired]  writer, 
applied  it  to  morals  and  to  instruction  in 
Christian  duty.  Some  are  represented  and 
perhaps  not  unjustly  as  having,  by  assi- 
duously reading  the  books  of  the  Cocceians, 
fallen  into  some  of  their  faults,  and  as 
inconsiderately  turning  the  sacred  histories 
into  allegories,  by  searching  after  recondite 
and  remote  senses  rather  than  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  words. 

18.  The  principal  divines  of  this  century 
at  first  presented  the  doctrines  of  religion 
derived  from  the  Scriptures  in  a  loose  and 
unconnected  form,  after  the  manner  of 
Melancthon — that  is,  arranged  under  gene- 
ral heads  (Loci  Communes)',  yet  this  did 
not  prevent  them  from  employing  in  the 
explanation  and  statement  of  particular 
doctrines  the  terms,  distinctions,  and  defi- 
nitions of  the  then  reigning  and  admired 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Afterwards,  George 
Calixtus,  who  was  himself  addicted  to  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  first  clothed  theo- 
logy in  a  philosophic  dress ;  that  is,  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  science  or  a  system  of 
truths;  but  he  was  censured  by  many,  not 
so  much  for  doing  such  a  thing,  as  because 
he  did  not  give  to  this  most  sacred  science 
a  suitable  form.  For  he  divided  the  whole 
science  into  three  parts — the  object,  the 
subject,  and  the  means;  which,  though 
accordant  with  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom  he  was  exclusively  attached,  was  in 
the  opinion  of  some  an  unsuitable  distribu- 
tion.2     A  number   of   the   best   teachers 


1  The  reader  may  here  consult  Buddeus,  Isagoge  in 
Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  1686,  &c. 

3  This  distribution  into  the  object,  subject,  and 
means  in  theology,  may  be  understood  by  considering 
what  parts  of  theology  he  placed  under  each  of  these 
heads.  Under  the  first,  he  considered  man's  supreme 
good,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection,  the 
last   judgment,  eternal    blessedness    and    damnation. 
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however  eagerly  adopted  that  arrangement, 
and  even  in  our  time  there  are  some  who 
commend  and  practise  it.  Some  arranged 
religious  doctrines  in  a  different  manner, 
but  they  had  not  many  imitators.  Never- 
theless, there  were  many  respectable  and 
pious  men  throughout  the  century,  who 
were  very  much  displeased  at  this  mode  of 
teaching  theology  philosophically,  or  of 
combining  sacred  truths  with  the  dictates 
of  philosophy.  They  earnestly  desired  to 
see  all  human  subtilties  and  and  sophistries 
laid  aside,  and  theology  exhibited  just  as 
God  exhibits  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that 
is,  in  a  simple,  perspicuous,  popular  form, 
free  and  entirely  liberated  from  any  philo- 
sophical fetters.  As  the  century  drew  to  a 
close,  these  persons  were  gratified  to  some 
extent  when  Philip  James  Spener  and  not 
a  few  others,  animated  by  his  exhortations 
and  example,  began  to  treat  religious  sub- 
jects with  more  freedom  and  clearness,  and 
when  the  Eclectics  drove  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  from  the  schools.  Spener  could 
not  indeed  persuade  all  to  follow  his  method, 
yet  he  influenced  a  great  many.  ISTor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that,  from  this  time 
onward,  theology  acquired  a  more  noble  and 
agreeable  aspect.  Polemic  theology  expe- 
rienced much  the  same  fortune  as  dogmatic. 
For  it  was  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  all 
elegance  and  perspicuity  so  long  as  Aristotle 
had  dominion  in  the  theological  schools ;  but 
after  his  banishment,  it  gradually  received 
some  degree  of  light  and  polish.  Yet  we 
must  acknowledge  with  regret  that  the 
common  faults  of  disputants  were  not 
effaced  even  after  those  times.  For  if  we 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  earlier  or  the 
later  religious  controversialists  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  find  few  whom  we  can  truly 
pronounce  desirous  of  nothing  but  the 
advancement  of  truth,  or  not  deceived  and 
led  away  by  their  passions. 

11).  Our  theologians  were  tardy  in  culti- 
vating moral  theology.  If  we  except  a  few 
eminent  men  such  as  John  Arndt  and  John 
Gerhard,  and  others  who  treated  in  a  popu- 
lar way  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soul  to  the 
true  and  internal  worship  of  God  and  of  the 
duties  of  men,  there  was  not  a  single  excel- 
lent and  accurate  writer  on  the  science  of 
morals  in  all  the  first  part  of  the  century. 
And  hence  those  who  laboured  to  elucidate 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience  were 
much   esteemed,    although  they   could  not 


Under  the  second,  he  considered  the  doctrines  conccrn- 
Ing  God,  creation,  man's  state  of  innocence  andanostaey 
with  its  consequences.  Under  the  thini,  be  considered 
OCtrines  concerning  the  grace  of  God,  the  merits 
of  Christ,  ins  person  and  offices,  faith  and  justification, 
the  word  Of  God,  the  sacraments,  conversion,  good 
works,  iVc.  —  Mur. 


avoid  falling  into  vary  frequent  mistakes, 
as  the  first  and  fundamental  principles  of 
morals  were  not  yet  accurately  laid  down. 
George  Calixtus,  whose  merits  are  so  great 
in  regard  to  all  other  branches  of  theology, 
first  separated  the  science  of  morals  from 
that  of  dogmatics,  and  gave  it  the  form  of 
an  independent  science.  He  was  not  indeed 
allowed  to  complete  the  design,  which  all 
admired  in  its  commencement ;  but  his  dis- 
ciples applied  the  materials  they  got  from 
him  to  construct,  not  unsuccessfully,  a 
proper  system  of  moral  theology.  Scarcely 
anything,  in  process  of  time,  impeded  their 
labours  more  than  the  Peripatetic  dress 
with  which  Calixtus  chose  to  invest  also 
this  part  of  divine  truth.  Hence  the  mo- 
derns have  torn  off  this  dress,  and  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  Puf- 
fendorf  and  others  had  purified  and  illus- 
trated, and  collating  it  carefully  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  have  not  only  more 
clearly  laid  open  the  sources  of  Christian 
duties,  and  more  correctly  ascertained  the 
import  of  the  divine  laws,  but  have  digested 
and  arranged  this  whole  science  in  a  much 
better  manner. 

20.  During  this  entire  century,  the  Lu- 
theran church  was  greatly  agitated,  partly 
by  controversies  among  the  principal  doc- 
tors, to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole 
community,  and  partly  by  the  extravagant 
zeal  and  plans  of  certain  persons,  who  dis- 
seminated new  and  strange  opinions,  uttered 
prophecies,  and  attempted  to  change  all  our 
doctrines  and  institutions.  The  controver- 
sies which  drew  the  doctors  into  parties 
may  be  fitly  divided  into  the  greater  and 
the  less ;  the  former  such  as  disturbed  the 
whole  church,  and  the  latter  such  as  dis- 
quieted only  some  part  of  it.  Of  the  first 
kind,  there  were  two  which  occupied  the 
greatest  part  of  the  century — the  Syncre- 
tistic,  which  from  the  place  whence  it  arose 
was  called  the  Helmstadian  controversy, 
and  from  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  it, 
the  Calixtine  controversy  ;  and  the  Pietis- 
tic,  which  some  call  the  Hallensian  contro- 
versy, from  the  university  with  which  it  was 
waged.  Both  were  occasioned  by  principles 
than  which  nothing  is  more  holy  and  lovely ; 
the  former  by  the  love  of  peace  and  Chris- 
tian forbearance,  so  highly  commended  by 
our  Saviour;  and  the  latter  by  the  desire 
of  restoring  and  advancing  fallen  piety, 
which  every  good  man  admits  should  be 
among  the  first  cares  of  a  Christian  teacher. 
Against  these  two  great  virtues,  zeal  for 
maintaining  the  truth  and  for  preserving  it, 
from  all  mixture  of  error,  which  is  likewise 
an  excellent  and  very  useful  virtue,  en- 
gaged   in    open    war.      For  so   fickle  and 
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deceitful  is  human  nature,  that  from  the 
best  things  as  their  source  pernicious  con- 
tentions may  now,  if  turbulent  passions 
obtain  possession  of  the  mind. 

21,  George  Calixtus  of  Sleswick,  a  theo- 
logian who  had  few  equals  in  this  century 
either  for  learning  or  senilis,  while  teach- 
mg  in  that  university  which  from  its  first 
establishment  granted  proper  liberty  of 
thought  to  its  professors,  early  intimated 
that  in  his  view  there  were  some  defects  in 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  theolo- 
gians. Afterwards  he  went  farther,  and 
showed  in  various  ways  that  he  had  a 
strong  desire,  not  so  much  to  establish  peace 
and  harmony  among  dissentient  Christians, 
as  to  diminish  their  anger  and  implacable 
hatred  to  each  other.  Xor  did  his  col- 
leagues differ  much  from  him  in  this  matter, 
which  will  the  less  surprise  those  who  know 
that  all  who  are  created  doctors  of  theo- 
logy in  the  university  of  Helmstadt  are 
accustomed  to  make  oath,  that  they  will 
endeavour,  according  to  their  ability,  to 
reconcile  and  settle  the  controversies  among 
Christians.  The  first  avowed  attack  upon 
them  was  made  in  1639  by  Statius  Buscher, 
a  minister  of  St.  Giles'  church  in  Hanover, 
an  indiscreet  man  of  the  Ramist  school, 
and  hostile  to  [the  prevailing]  philosophy  ; 
who  was  much  displeased  because  Calixtus 
and  his  associates  preferred  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  before  that  of  the  sect  he  had 
embraced.  He  made  the  attack  in  a  very 
malignant  book  entitled,  Crypto-Papismus 
Novae  Theologian  Hclmstadiensis, l  in  which 
he  accused  Calixtus  especially  of  numerous 
errors.  Though  Buscher  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  individuals,  he 
would  perhaps  have  incurred  the  reproach 
of  being  a  rash  and  unjust  accuser,  if  he. 
had  only  led  Calixtus  to  be  more  cautious. 
But  the  latter,  possessing  a  generous  spirit 
which  disdained  all  dissimulation,  with  his 
colleague,  Conrad  Horneius,  not  only  per- 
severed in  confidently  asserting  and  defend- 
ing the  things  which  Buscher  had  brought 
many  to  regard  as  novelties  and  dangerous, 
but  likewise  in  the  conference  at  Thorn  in 
1645,  he  incurred  the  indignation  and  en- 
mity  of  the  Saxon  divines  who  were  present. 
Frederick  William,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, had  made  him  colleague  and  assistant 
to  the  divines  whom  he  sent  from  Konigs- 
berg  to  that  conference,  and  the  Saxon 
deputies  thought  it  shameful  that  a  Lu- 
theran divine  should  afford  any  aid  to  the 
Reformed.  This  first  cause  of  offence  at 
the    conference   was    followed    by   others, 


1  That  is,  The  Disguised  Popery  of  the  New  Theology 
at  Helmstadt. — Mur. 


which  occasioned  the  Saxons  to  accuse 
Calixtus  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  Re- 
formed. The  story  is  too  long  to  be  fully 
stated  here.  But  after  the  conference  broke 
up,  the  Saxon  divines,  John  Hiilsemann, 
James  Weller,  John  Scharf,  Abraham  Ca- 
lovius,  and  others,  attacked  Calixtus  in 
their  public  writings,  maintaining  that  he 
had  apostatised  from  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
papists.  These  their  attacks  he  repelled 
with  great  vigour  and  uncommon  erudition, 
being  profoundly  versed  in  philosophy  and 
all  antiquity,  until  the  year  1656,  when  he 
passed  from  these  scenes  of  discord  to  hea- 
venly rest.2 


2  Whoever  wishes  to  know  merely  the  series  of  events 
in  this  controversy,  the  titles  of  the  books  published, 
the  doctrines  which  were  controverted,  and  similar 
things,  may  find  writers  enough  to  consult ;  such  as 
YValch,  Introduction  to  the  Controversies  in  Our  Church 
(in  German)  ;  Weismann  [Historia  Eccles.  Satcuf.  xvii. 
p.  1194]  ;  Arnold  [Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  part  ii. 
book  xvii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  i.  &c]  and  many  others  ;  but 
especially  Moller's  Cimbria  Litcrata,  torn.  iii.  p.  121, 
where  he  treats  largely  of  the  life,  fortunes,  and  writings 
of  Calixtus.  But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the 
internal  character  of  this  controversy,  the  causes  of  the 
several  events,  the  characters  of  the  disputants,  the 
arguments  on  both  sides — in  short,  the  things  which  are 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  controversy — will  find 
no  writer  to  whose  fidelity  he  can  safely  trust.  This 
history  requires  a  man  of  candour,  of  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  well  furnished  with  documents 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  not  yet  published,  and  also 
not  a  novice  in  court  policy.  And  lam  not  certain 
whether  even  in  this  age,  if  a  man  could  be  found  com- 
petent to  do  it,  all  that  is  important  to  the  history  of 
this  controversy  could  be  published  to  the  world  without 
exciting  odium  and  producing  harm.  [The  translator 
(says  Schlegel  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mosheim)  may  be 
allowed  here  to  insert  the  judgment  of  Mosheim,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  his  lectures,  in  which  he  com- 
municated with  his  hearers  more  freely  than  he  usually 
does  in  his  writings  with  his  readers.  Calixtus  by  his 
travels  became  acquainted  with  people  of  various 
creeds,  and  particularly  with  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Reformed  ;  and  by  this  intercourse  he  acquired  a  kind 
of  moderation  in  his  judgments  respecting  persons  of 
other  denominations.  In  particular,  he  had  resided 
long  in  England,  and  contracted  intimacy  with  several 
bishops.  Here  he  imbibed  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  English  Reformation,  and  his  partiality  for  the 
ancient  churches.  And  hence  he  assumed  the  consent 
of  the  church  in  the  five  first  centuries,  as  a  second 
source  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and 
was  of  opinion  that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  the  Refor- 
mation, and  that  we  should  have  done  better  if  we  had 
regulated  the  church  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
early  churches.  From  this  source  afterwards  followed 
all  his  peculiarities  of  sentiment.  Hence  his  attachment 
to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  hence  his  desire  for  the  union 
of  all  classes  of  Christians,  hence  his  inclination  to- 
wards the  Romish  church  which  cannot  be  denied, 
though  he  acknowledged  and  exposed  numerous  faults 
and  abuses  in  that  church.  And  hence  also  it  arose 
that  he  had  a  particular  respect  for  the  English  church 
as  retaining  more  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  that  many  of  his  pupils  went  over,  some  to  the 
Romish  and  others  to  the  English  church.  Calixtus 
became  renowned  in  early  life.  A  young  lord  of  Klenck 
had  been  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion 
by  the  Jesuit,  Augustine  Turrianus  of  Hildesheim.  The 
mother,  wishing  to  prevent  his  apostacy,  invited  Corne- 
lius Martini,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt  and  the  strongest 
metaphysician  of  his  age,  to  come  to  her  castle  at  Hil- 
desheim and  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  in  the  presence  of 
her  son.  Martini  denied  himself  this  honour,  and 
recommended  to  it  his  pupil,  the  young  Calixtus.  He 
on  the  first  day  drove   the  Jesuit   into   such   straits 
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22.  After  the  death  of  Calixtus  and  the 
decease  of  those  also  by  whom  he  had  been 
most  opposed,  the  flames  of  this  war  raged 


that  he  could  say  nothing,  and  the  next  morning  he 
secretly  decamped.  The  history  of  this  transaction 
may  bj  found  in  the  Summa  Colloquii  Hemelschenbur- 
gensii.  This  remarkable  victory  led  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  to  raise  him  from  a  master  in  philosophy  to 
the  rank  of  professor  in  theology.  While  only  a  master, 
he  had  published  fifteen  Duputaliones  de  Prtecipuis 
Religionis  Christiana;  Capitibw,  in  which  he  intimated 
pretty  clearly  that  he  did  not  believe  all  that  was  ge- 
nerally believed  in  our  church,  and  particularly  he 
explained  the  doctrine  of  the  transfer  of  attributes 
(communicatioidiomatum)  differently  from  the  common 
explanation.  Likewise  to  his  Epitome  Theologice,  pub- 
lished in  1619,  Balthazar  Menzer  of  Giessen  and  Henry 
Hopfner  of  Leipsic  made  many  exceptions.  For  he 
mixed  his  scholastic  philosophy  with  theology,  and 
taught  among  other  things  that  God  was  the  accidental 
cause  of  sin — a  proposition  which  was  liable  to  be  very 
ill  interpreted,  and  which  he  afterwards  recalled  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  misinterpretation.  Thus  he 
was  involved  in  contentions  from  the  commencement 
of  his  professorship  ;  and  they  were  increased  in  1634, 
when  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Epitome  Theolo- 
gize M./ralis,  and  subjoined^ to  it  a  Digression,  De  Nova 
Arte,  in  opposition  to  Barthold  Nihusen.  In  particular, 
the  Ramists  were  his  mortal  enemies  because  he  was 
an  Aristotelian.  One  of  these  Ramists,  Statins  Buscher 
(who  had  read  lectures  at  Helmstadt  as  a  master  before 
Calixtus  did),  being  prompted  to  it  by  some  enemies  of 
Calixtus,published  his  Crypto-  Papismus  Nocce  Theolngice 
Helmstadiemis,  to  which  Calixtus  and  Horneius  made 
answer.  The  honest  Buscher  was  summoned  before  the 
consistory,  but  he  chose  not  to  appear  personally,  and 
defended  himself  in  writing.  He  gave  up  his  office, 
retired  to  Stade,  where  he  died  of  grief  in  1611.  Thus 
this,  contest  faded  away.  Buscher  s  accusations  were 
ill  founded,  and  his  patrons  were  afraid  to  expose  them- 
selves. But  four  years  after,  a  very  different  conflict 
arose  which  lasted  as  long  as  Calixtus  lived.  The  king 
of  Poland,  Ladislav  IV.  appointed  the  Charitable  Con- 
ference ( Colloquium  Charitatioum)  at  Thorn,  in  which 
all  religious  parties  were  to  appear  and  confer  together 
on  religion  and  come  to  an  agreement.  To  this  confe- 
rence, on  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  some  Saxon  divines 
of  Wittemberg  especially  were  invited  from  Germany, 
for  they  were  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  the 
German  theologians.  The  great  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, prince  Frederick  William,  invited  Calixtus  of 
Brunswick  to  accompany  and  assist  the  Konigsberg 
divines ;  and  Calixtus  not  only  complied,  but  also  com- 
mitted the  error  of  going  previously  to  Berlin  and 
thence  travelling  in  company  with  the  Reformed  divines 
to  Thorn,  lodging  in  the  same  house,  eating  at  the  same 
table,  and  in  general  having  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  them.  As  the  Konigsberg  divines  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  as  Calixtus  had  consequently  nothing  to  do 
In  the  Conference,  the  magistrates  of  Elbing  and  Thorn 
invited  him  to  assist  them,  which  he  engaged  to  do. 
But  the  Saxon  and  Dantzic  divines  (among  the  latter 
of  whom  Calovius  was  the  most  violent)  threw  in  their 
remonstrance,  alleging  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  as 
a  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  divines  of  these  cities,  because 
he  belonged  to  a  university  which  did  not  embrace  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  because  he  had  rendered  him- 
self suspected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Reformed.  This 
remonstrance  induced  the  senate  of  Elbing  to  desist 
from  the  measure.  Though  Calixtus  could  not  in  this 
way  he  brought  to  take  an  active  part,  another  occur- 
i  uce  afforded  him  something  to  do.  The  Polish 
Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  when  they  saw 
that  the  Dantzic  divines  would  not  tolerate  him  among 
the  Lutheran  speakers,  invited  him  to  be  their  speaker 
which  lie  <-<>nseiiti  d  to,  >et  with  the  restriction  that  he 
shniiUl  in .lintain  with  them  only  the  points  on  which 
i'roti  slants  were  at  IMM  with  tin-  Catholic*,  llcal't'T- 
ward-  printed  some  notes  on  the  Creed  which  were  laid 
before  the  Conference  in  which  he  nude  it  appear  that 

he  did  not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  Uet'ormcd.     But 

all  this  was  insufficient  to  quiet  the  suspicions  against 

him.     The  rumour  spread  everywhere  that  Oalixtoi 

The  disaffection  towards  Mm  was 

increa  ed,  as  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  lords  of  Thorn 


far  worse  than  before.  The  Saxons,  and 
especially  Calovius,  continued  most  bitterly 
to  insult  the  dead  lion  ;  nay,  they  proceeded 
to  pave  the  way  imprudently  (as  many  of 
the  best  men,  who  were  by  no  means  Ca- 
lixtinians,  believed),  for  an  open  schism  in 
the  Lutheran  church.  For  a  new  book  was 
drawn  up,  entitled  Renewed  Consent  to 
the  True  Lutheran  Faith  {Consensus  Repe- 
titus  Fidei  Vere  Lutherance) ;  which  was 
to  be  added  to  those  we  call  Symbolical 
books  and  to  be  consented  to  under  oath 
by  all  public  teachers,  and  by  which  Calix- 
tus with  his  followers  and  friends  was 
pronounced  unworthy  of  the  Lutheran  com- 
munity, and  therefore  also  of  the  benefits 
of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Lutherans. 
The  memory  or  reputation  of  Calixtus  was 
modestly  defended  by  Gerhard  Titius, 
Joachim  Hildebrand,  and  other  theologians 


treated  him  with  more  attention  than  they  did  the  other 
divines,  and  associated  more  frequently  with  him.  If 
Calixtus  had  possessed  more  prudence  and  foresight 
and  his  opposers  more  candour  and  justice,  things 
would  not  have  come  to  such  a  pass.  While  these 
events  were  going  on,  the  Konigsberg  divines  arrived. 
But  now  a  contest  arose  between  them  and  the  divines 
of  Dantzic  respecting  precedence.  The  former  claimed 
precedence  as  being  envoys  of  the  great  electoral  prince, 
and  the  latter  because  they  had  previously  arrived  and 
had  taken  their  seats.  In  such  contests  the  whole  three 
months  allotted  to  the  Conference  passed  away,  and  the 
deputies  returned  home  having  accomplished  nothing. 
The  context  with  Calixtus  now  became  warm.  The 
Saxon  divines  were  obliged  to  justify  their  conduct  to- 
wards him  at  the  Conference;  and  they  found  it 
necessary  to  charge  him  with  being  a  corrupter  of  reli- 
gion, a  concealed  Calvinist,  and  a  wicked  heretic. 
Calixtus  himself  gave  occasion  for  increasing  the  strife 
by  a  disputation  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  which 
Dr.  Jo.  Latermann  wrote  and  defended  under  him  in 
1G45,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  not  made  known  to  the  fathers  under 
the  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  was  a  created  angel  and 
not  the  Son  of  God  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  On 
this  point  he  was  assailed,  although  he  had  so  explained 
himself  as  ought  to  have  given  satisfaction.  Our  whole 
church  was,  by  this  contest,  wrought  into  a  flame  which 
it  was  difficult  to  extinguish.  Solomon  Glassius,  by 
order  of  Ernesti,  duke  of  Gotha,  published  his  Thoughts, 
which  aimed  to  restore  peace  and  in  many  points  did 
justice  to  Calixtus. — But  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Duke 
Ernesti  went  farther;  he  wrote  to  the  electoral  court  of 
Saxony  and  to  the  court  of  Brunswick,  and  urged  them 
to  lend  their  aid  to  allay  these  angry  disputes.  But  the 
minds  of  men  were  so  embittered  that  they  could  not 
think  of  peace.  At  length,  as  the  Saxon  divines,  and 
particularly  Calovius  (who  had  previously  been  invited 
to  Wittemberg)  urged  the  setting  forth  a  new  symbo- 
lical book,  the  princes  of  electoral  Saxony  so  vividly 
depicted  the  mischiefs  which  would  thence  result  to 
our  church,  that  in  view  of  these  representations  the 
proposed  introduction  of  what  was  called  the  Quotum 
Id -pi  titus  was  laid  aside.  Yet  the  conflicts  went  on, 
and  were  conducted  with  so  much  bitterness  and  acri- 
mony that  one  party  commenced  an  action  against  the 
other  for  abuse,  and  Calovius  wrote  his  bitter  Hutoria 
Siiiirn  tistir.i,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  eld 

sa.uiiv.     Finally,  as  the  Pletistlc  contest  cue. 
soon  after  this,  so  the  Cftlixtini'  contest  was  dropped. 
For  the  Wtttesntasrgers  engaged  in  a  newcontn 
with   Spener,  ami  as  the]    were  air;. id  that   the   Caiix- 

ttaaa  would  all  Join  with  Spener,  so  thej  m 
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of  a  temperate  character.  And  the  most 
discerning  men  demonstrated  that  the  Con- 
sensus Repetitus  would  be  a  firebrand, 
the  cause  of  perpetual  dissension,  and 
ruinous  to  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  by 
their  efforts  it  was  prevented  from  ever 
obtaining  the  least  authority.  It  was  op- 
posed, besides  others  of  less  note,  by  Fre- 
derick Ulrich  Calixtus,  the  son  of  George, 
a  man  not  unlearned  yet  much  inferior  to 
his  father  in  genius,  taste,  and  erudition. 
In  favour  of  the  Consensus,  appeared  and 
fought  especially  Abraham  Calovius  and 
iEgidius  Strauchius.  An  immense  number 
of  books  and  disputes  were  produced  by  the 
zeal  of  the  two  parties,  in  which,  alas !  are 
so  many  invectives,  reproaches,  and  per- 
sonal abuses,  as  to  make  it  manifest  that 
the  disputants  contended  less  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  of  Christ  Jesus  than  for  per- 
sonal glory  and  revenge.  After  long-con- 
tinued altercation,  the  enfeebled  age  of 
those  who  led  the  two  parties,  the  abolition 
of  the  Consensus  Repetitus  (which  would 
have  afforded  aliment  for  ruinous  war),  the 
rise  of  new  controversies  among  us,  with 
some  other  causes,  near  the  end  of  the 
century  silently  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. 

23.  The  principal  of  all  the  charges  so 
odiously  alleged  against  Calixtus  was,  his 
zeal  for  bringing  the  three  larger  com- 
munities of  European  Christians,  not  to 
unite  together  and  become  one  body  as 
his  opposers  interpreted  him  to  mean,  but 
to  abstain  from  their  mutual  hatred  and 
enmity,  and  to  cultivate  mutual  love  and 
good-will.  And  this  it  was  which  was 
generally  condemned  under  the  name  of 
Syncretism.1  The  opinions  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  purpose,  were  charged  upon 


1  I  do  not  espouse  the  cause  of  Calixtus,  nor  main- 
tain that  all  he  wrote  and  taught  was  faultless  ;  but  the 
love  of  truth  admonishes  me  to  say  that  this  excellent 
man  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  interpreters,  and  that 
even  those  who  thought  they  understood  his  meaning 
better  than  others,  erred  egregiously.  He  is  commonly 
represented  as  advising  to  a  union  with  the  Romish 
pontiff  and  his  adherents,  but  entirely  without  grounds. 
For  he  declared  publicly  that  with  the  Romish  church, 
such  as  it  now  is,  we  cannot  possibly  associate  and  be 
in  harmony  ;  and  that  if  formerly  there  was  any  hope 
of  healing  the  breach,  that  hope  was  wholly  extinguished 
and  annihilated  by  the  denunciations  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  He  is  said  also  to  have  approved  or  excused  all 
the  errors  and  superstitions  which  deform  the  Romish 
church,  or  at  least  very  many  of  them.  But  here,  not 
only  the  numerous  writings  in  which  he  refutes  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  papists,  but  also  the 
papists  themselves,  clear  him  of  fault ;  for  they  acknow- 
ledge that  Calixtus  assailed  their  church  more  learnedly 
and  ingeniously  than  all  the  other  Protestant  doctors. 
To  mention  no  other,  hear  Bossuet,  who  in  his  Traite 
dc  la  Communion  sous  les  deux  Especes,  part  i.  sec.  ii.  p. 
12,  writes  thus  of  him  :  "  Le  fameux  George  Calixte,  le 
plus  habile  des  Lutheriens  de  notre  terns,  qui  a  ecrit  le 
plus  doctement  contre  nous."  Calixtus  taught  indeed 
that  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  there  was  no  dis- 


him  as  faults  and  amplified  according  to 
the  custom  of  prosecutors,  respected  the 
less  clear  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation, 
God's  being  accidentally  the  cause  of  sin, 
the  visible  appearances  of  the  Son  of  God 
under  the  ancient  dispensation,  and  some 
few  others,  which  were  such,  that  if  he 
really  held  them,  they  were  of  no  great 
consequence,  according  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  whom  no  one  will  pronounce 
unfit  judges  of  such  questions;  nor  did  they 
vitiate  the  marrow  (so  to  speak)  of  divine 
truth.  But  in  order  to  recommend  that 
harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians 
which  he  had  in  view,  this  excellent  man 
had  to  assume  two  things,  which  appeared 
even  worse  than  the  design  which  they  were 
intended  to  subserve.  The  first  was,  that 
the  groundwork  of  Christianity,  or  those 
first  and  elementary  principles  from  which 
all  the  other  truths  flow,  remained  sound 
and  uncontaminated  in  all  the  three  deno- 
minations of  Christians.  This  groundwork, 
he  supposed,  was  contained  in  that  ancient 
formula  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The 
second  assumption  was,  that  whatever  is 
supported  by  the  constant  and  uniform 
consent  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian fathers,  who  were  ornaments  to  the 
first  five  centuries,  must  be  regarded  as 
equally  true  and  certain  with  what  we  find 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  pillar  which  sustained  the 
whole  project  he  had  in  view ;  the  second 
was  of  use  to  excuse  certain  papal  institu- 
tions and  opinions  which  were  very   dis- 


sension between  us  and  the  papists  ;  and  I  wish  he  had 
omitted  this  altogether,  or  had  expressed  it  in  more  fit 
and  suitable  terms.  But  he  most  constantly  maintained 
that,  upon  the  foundation  of  religion,  the  pontiffs  and 
their  adherents  had  based  very  many  things  which  no 
wise  and  good  man  should  receive.  And  how  much 
this  should  deduct  from  the  odium  and  turpitude  of 
that  opinion,  is  manifest.  I  omit  other  aspersions  of  the 
memory  of  this  great  man,  by  those  who  think  they 
ought  to  listen  rather  to  his  accusers  than  to  the 
accused  himself.  What  then,  you  will  say,  did  he 
mean  ?  First,  this — that  if  it  could  be  that  the  Romish 
church  should  be  recovered  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
in  the  first  five  centuries  after  Christ,  the  Protestants 
could  then  have  no  just  grounds  for  refusing  commu- 
nion with  it ;  and  secondly,  this — that  among  the 
adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  as  a  body  they 
were  polluted  with  many  and  intolerable  errors,  those 
individuals  should  not  be  excluded  from  all  hope  of 
salvation  nor  be  ranked  with  heretics,  who  honestly 
have  imbibed  what  their  fathers  and  their  teachers  have 
taught  them,  and  who  are  prevented  from  seeing  the 
truth  either  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  or  their 
education  or  by  their  early  prepossessions,  provided  they 
believe  with  simplicity  whatever  is  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  study  to  conform  their  lives  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not 
stand  forth  as  the  patron  of  these  opinions,  they 
have  patrons  enough  at  the  present  day ;  but  this  I 
suppose  all  will  concede,  that  these  views  are  much 
more  tolerable  than  those  with  which  he  is  commonly 
charged. 
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agreeable  to  Lutherans,   and  to  establish 
harmony  among  disagreeing  Christians. 

"24.  These  commotions  and  contests  in- 
volved, though  in  different  ways,  the  divines 
of  Rinteln,  Konigsberg,  and  Jena,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  others.  The  divines  of 
Rinteln,  especially  John  Henichius  and 
Peter  Musaeus,  gave  proof  by  many  things, 
but  most  clearly  in  the  conference  at  Cassel 
already  mentioned,  that  they  approved  of 
the  plan  of  Calixtus  for  terminating  the 
contests  among  Christians,  and  especially 
among  Protestants.  And  hence  they  too 
were  attacked  in  various  publications  by  the 
Saxon  divines  and  those  who  sided  with 
them.1  At  Konigsberg,  Christian  Dreyer, 
a  very  learned  man,  John  Latermann  and 
Michael  Behm,  all  pupils  of  Calixtus,  sig- 
nified pretty  clearly  that  they  favoured  the 
opinions  of  their  instructor.  Against  them 
hostility  was  declared,  not  only  by  their 
colleagues,  John  Behm  and  Celestine  Mis- 
lenta,  but  likewise  by  the  whole  body  of 
ministers  at  Konigsberg.  And  the  contest 
was  protracted  many  years,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  brought  honour  to  neither  party  in 
the  view  of  posterity.  This  intestine  war 
being  extinguished,  partly  by  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  magistrate  and  partly  by 
the  death  of  Behm  and  Mislenta,  Dreyer 
and  his  associates  had  to  sustain  another 
and  a  more  permanent  one  with  those 
foreign  divines  who  viewed  the  Calixtine 
opinions  as  pernicious,  and  the  defenders 
of  them  as  enemies  to  the  church ;  nor  can 
this  foreign  contest  be  commended  either 
for  its  equity  or  its  moderation.2 

25.  In  these  commotions,  the  divines  of 
Jena  manifested  uncommon  prudence  and 
moderation.  For  while  they  ingenuously 
confessed  that  all  the  opinions  of  Calixtus 
could  not  easily  be  admitted  and  tolerated 
without  injury  to  the  truth,  they  judged 
that  most  of  his  doctrines  were  not  so  very 
bad  as  the  Saxons  supposed  them  to  be, 
and  that  several  of  them  might  be  tolerated 
without  the  least  hazard.  Solomon  Glas- 
sius,  a  man  of  great  mildness,  by  order  of 
Ernesti  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
most  equitably  examined  the  importance 
of  the  several  controverted  points  in  a  work 
expressly  on  the  subject.3     John  Mur-ams, 


1  See  Calovius,  Historia  Syncretistica,  p.  618,  Sec; 
Waleh,  Introduction  to  the  Controversies  in  the  Lutheran 
rch  [in  German],  vol.  i.  p.  28G,  Sec. 

'-'  Hartknoch's  Preuuiiche  Kirehenhistorie,  book  ii. 
chap.  x.  p.  602,  &c.  and  others;  Moller's  Cimbria  Lite- 
rata,tOVa.  iii.  p.  ISO,  &0.  The  Acts  and  Documents 
are  in  the  Uruakutdige  NachricfUen,  a.i>.  171",  p.  Ill, 
ah.  1712,  p.  '20,  a.d.  17  1"),  ]>•  91,  and  elsewhere. 

:1  This  Judgment,  drawn  up  in  German,  was  first 
published  after  the  death  of  Glaaiioa  in  l»','i2;  and 
again,  a  few  years  ago  at  Jena,  in  8VO.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  theological  moderation,  and  most  worthy  of 
an  attentive  perusal. 


a  man  of  superior  learning  and  uncommon 
acuteness,  first  determined  that  it  was  al- 
lowable to  say,  with  Calixtus  and  Horneius, 
that  in  a  certain  sense  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation ;  afterwards  he  main- 
tained among  his  intimate  friends,  that 
little  or  no  importance  was  attached  to 
some  of  the  other  questions.  These  persons, 
therefore,  the  Calixtine  divines  would  not 
perhaps  have  refused  as  arbiters.  But  this 
moderation  was  so  offensive  to  the  Saxon 
divines,  that  they  arraigned  the  school  of 
Jena  on  suspicion  of  many  errors,  and  de- 
clared that  John  Musasus  in  particular  had 
departed  in  not  a  few  things  from  the  or- 
thodox faith.4 

26.  These  contests  were  succeeded  and 
extinguished  by  what  are  called  the  Pietis- 
tic  controversies.     These  originated  from 
those  who,  undoubtedly  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, undertook   to   aid   the   cause   of 
languishing  piety,  and  to  cure  the  faults 
both  of  the  public  teachers  and  of  the  mul- 
titude.    But,  as  often  happens,  these  con- 
tests were   extended   and   aggravated    by 
various  sorts  of  persons,  whose  ill-informed 
understanding    or   heated   imagination    or 
some  wrong  bias  of  mind,  led  them  to  ex- 
cite horrible  commotions  in  one  place  and 
another,  by  their  singular  opinions,  their 
pretended  visions,  their  harsh   and  unin- 
telligible rules  for  Christian  conduct,  and 
their  very  imprudent  clamours  about  a  total 
change  of  the  forms  and  regulations  of  the 
church.     The  minds  of  slumbering  Chris- 
tians and  also  of  those  who  bemoaned  in 
secret  the  progress  of  irreligion,  were  first 
aroused  by  Philip  James  Spener,  an  excel- 
lent  minister   and    very  highly   esteemed 
both  for  his  great  piety  and  his  extensive 
learning,  when  he  set  up  private  meetings 
at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting 
and  training  the  people  to  piety;  and  after- 
wards when  he  set  forth  in  a  special  trea- 
tise his    Pious    Desires    (Pia  Desideria), 
that  is,  his  views  of  the  evils  existing  in  our 
church  and  their  remedies.     Both  met  the 
approbation  of  very  many  who  had  good 
and  upright  dispositions.     But  as  many  of 
them  did  not  apply  these  remedies  for  dis- 
eased souls  with  sufficient  caution  and  skill, 
and  as  those  religious  meetings  (or  Colleges 
of  Piety  as  they  were  denominated  in  terms 
borrowed   from  the  Dutch),  enkindled  in 
the    minds   of   the   multitude   in    several 


i  With  what  faults  the  theologians  of  Jena  and  espe- 
cially iWus.;  us  wire  charged,  may  be  bast  learned  from 
the  grave  and  solid  work  of  Musa ma  himself,  entitled, 
Der  Jenucheti   Theologen  ausfilhrliche  ErkUhrun 
drey   und  neun»  tnte    Relia  .   .Una, 

L677  and  1704,  it--     Add  "Walch's  Introduction  to  the 

church,  [in  German], 

vol.  i.  p.  105,  &C 
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places  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  rather 
than  true  love  to  God,  several  complaints 
were  soon  heard,  that  under  the  pretence 
of  aiding  and  advancing  piety,  solid  reli- 
gious knowledge  was  neglected,  and  sedi- 
tious and  ill-balanced  minds  were  unduly 
excited.1 


1  On  these  controversies,  it  is  better  to  go  back  to 
the  first  causes.  The  long  Thirty  Years'  War  produced 
throughout  the  whole  Lutheran  church  a  very  great  pro- 
stration of  order,  neglect  of  discipline,  and  profligacy; 
and  the  preachers  were  incompetent  to  meet  this  dis- 
ordered state  of  things,  which  continued  to  exist  after 
the  return  of  peace.  Some  preachers  were  wholly  un- 
fit for  it ;  for  the  people  had  to  choose  such  preachers  as 
they  could  get,  and  among  these,  many  were  of  indif- 
ferent talents  and  acquisition?.  Others  had  no  lack  of 
native  talent,  but  they  had  been  ill  instructed.  For 
education  was  very  differently  conducted  in  the  higher 
schools  then,  from  what  it  is  now.  The  chief  science- 
then  taught  was  the  dry  and  cloudy  Aristotelian  meta- 
physics, with  which  were  connected  scholastic  dogma- 
tics and  polemics.  Thus  our  theology  was  very  dark 
and  intricate,  and  such  as  was  unfit  for  the  pulpit  and 
for  common  life  ;  the  heads  of  the  preachers  were  full 
of  technical  terms  and  distinctions,  and  no  one  under- 
stood how  to  make  the  truths  of  Christianity  intelligi- 
ble to  the  common  people.  Besides,  systematic  and 
polemic  theology  were  studied,  but  moral  theology  and 
biblical  interpretation  were  almost  wholly  laid  aside. 
Of  course  the  preaching  was  very  poor,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  postills  of  those  times.  The  clergy  preached 
from  the  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  therefore  explained 
and  proved  the  doctrines  of  faith  artificially,  which  the 
people  could  not  understand  ;  or  they  ornamented  their 
sermons  with  quotations  from  the  fathers  and  from  the 
heathen  philosophers.  They  confuted  errors  and  here- 
sies, the  very  names  of  which  frequently  were  unknown 
to  their  hearers  ;  but  they  said  little  or  nothing  that 
was  calculated  to  amend  the  hearts  of  their  audience  ; 
and  they  could  say  the  less  on  such  subjects,  as  they 
themselves  often  possessed  unsanctified  minds  or  hearts 
in  which  pride,  contentiousness,  obstinacy,  and  a  per- 
secuting spirit  predominated.  Other  clergymen  who 
were  competent  to  instruct  the  people  in  true  godliness, 
had  not  power  to  correct  the  disorders  which  had 
broken  in,  because  the  bad  habits  had  become  too 
deeply  rooted  and  the  evil  too  inveterate.  Hence  there 
were  in  our  church  various  devout  and  upright  persons, 
who  sighed  over  this  state  of  the  church,  and  who 
wished  to  see  godliness  more  cultivated,  and  the  mode 
of  teaching  both  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpit 
reformed.  Among  these  persons,  the  first  and  most 
famous  was  Spener.  He  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  devout  ministers  of  our 
church ;  and  together  with  most  of  the  branches  of 
theological  science,  he  was  well  versed  in  history  and 
the  auxiliary  sciences,  and  had  successively  as  a  preacher 
at  Strasburg,  an  elder  at  Frankfort,  and  first  court 
preacher  at  Dresden,  obtained  in  all  these  offices  the 
reputation  of  a  discreet,  modest,  and  peaceable  theolo- 
gian. At  Dresden  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
electoral  prince,  John  George  IV.  who  was  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  to  whom  Spener,  who 
was  his  confessor,  as  he  was  going  to  confession  ad- 
dressed a  very  i-cspectful  letter,  containing  an  earnest 
dissuasive  from  this  bad  habit.  Spener  ne.\t  went  to 
Berlin,  and  his  migrations  spread  wider  the  Pietistic 
controversy.  If  any  things  are  censurable  in  Spener, 
they  are  principally  two  things :— First,  he  was  not 
much  of  a  philosopher,  at  least  theoretically ;  and  it  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  little 
relish  for  the  dry  philosophy  of  those  times.  Besides, 
if  he  had  possessed  a  taste  for  it,  he  would  not  have 
accomplished  what  he  did  accomplish.  Still  this  defi- 
ciency led  him  sometimes  to  reason  inconclusively,  and 
also  not  to  see  clearly  the  consequences  of  his  proposi- 
tions. Secondly,  he  was  by  nature  too  compliant  and 
yielding.  He  could  not  say  a  hard  thing  to  any  man  ; 
and  when  he  saw  in  a  person  any  marks  of  piety,  lie  at 
once  recognised  him  as  a  brother,  although  he  might 
hold  erroneous  doctrines.  And  this  caused  him  much 
trouble,  and  led  him  to  be  often  deceived  by  hypocrites. 


27.  These  first  commotions  would  un- 
doubtedly have  gradually  subsided,  if  still 
more  violent  ones  had  not  supervened  in  1689 
at  Leipsic.  Certain  pious  and  learned  men, 
especially    Augustas    Hermann    Francke, 


This  was  manifestly  a  consequence  of  his  good-natured 
character,  which  judged  other  men  by  himself;  yet  in 
some  measure  it  obscured  the  greatness  of  his  talents. 
Still,  this  weakness  will  hinder  no  impartial  man  from 
acknowledging  that  Spener  was  really  a  great  man,  to 
whom  we  stand  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  cur 
mode  of  preaching,  for  more  freedom  in  the  manner  of 
handling  theological  subjects,  for  the  introduction  of 
toleration  towards  other  religious  sects,  and  towards 
individuals  who  deviate  from  the  common  creed,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  true  godliness  in  our  church. 
This  last  object  he  endeavoured  to  effect  especially  by 
his  Colleges  of  Piety,  which  he  set  up  by  the  advice  of 
seme  friends  at  Frankfort  in  1G70,  first  in  his  own 
house  and  afterwards  also  in  the  church  ;  partly  to 
produce  more  cordial  friendship  among  those  who  were 
seeking  to  edify  their  souls,  and  partly  to  render  the 
public  preaching  of  God's  word  more  profitable,  by 
explaining  the  sermons  delivered,  by  catechising,  by 
lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  prayer  and  sing- 
ing. The  appellation,  Colleges  of  Piety,  was  derived 
from  Holland,  where  there  is  a  party  who,  from  their 
meetings  for  worship  which  they  call  Collegia,  are 
denominated  Collegiants.  (See  below,  chap.  vii.  sec. 
1 .)  From  them  the  name  was  derived,  though  Spener's 
meetings  had  no  resemblance  to  the  institutions  of  the 
Dutch  Collegiants.  To  the  establishment  of  the  meet- 
ings, must  be  added  a  circumstance  which  caused 
Spener  much  trouble.  When  Arndt's  Postills  we:e 
to  be  republished  in  1G75,  Spener  composed  a  long  pre- 
face to  them ;  in  which,  together  with  his  favourite 
doctrines  of  better  times  to  come,  the  previous  general 
conversion  of  the  Jew.?,  and  the  great  downfall  of 
popery,  he  also  described  the  defects  in  our  own  church 
and  proposed  some  means  for  their  remedy.  Among 
these  were,  an  improved  mode  of  teaching  in  the  higher 
schools,  the  better  instruction  of  youth,  the  dispensing 
with  metaphysics,  and  a  zealous  application  to  biblical 
interpretation  and  practical  theology.  This  preface 
was  afterwards  printed  separately  in  1678,  and  entitled 
Pia  Desideria.  [The  whole  title  of  the  book  which 
was  written  in  German  was,  Pia  Desideria,  or  Et 
Desires  fur  the  Godly  Improvement  of  the  True  Lr 
lic.al  Church,  with  some  Christian  Proposals  for  that 
Object. — Mut.]  It  was  well  received  by  the  majority, 
and  was  praised  even  by  some  who  afterwards  became 
its  enemies.  But  after  a  while  propositions  were  drawn 
from  it  which  were  charged  upon  him  as  errors.  The 
first  attack  was  made  by  Dilfeld,  a  deacon  at  Nordhr.u- 
sen,  who  assailed  the  position  that  a  true  theologian 
must  be  a  regenerate  man.  Greater  disturbances  arose 
from  the  meetings.  3Iar.y  imitated  them,  but  they  did 
not  possess  Spener's  prudence.  In  some  there  was  no 
preacher  to  regulate  the  meeting,  and  there,  all  sorts  of 
irregularity  took  place.  In  others,  every  one  was 
allowed  to  speak ;  and  of  course  speeches  were  often 
made  which  contravened  the  standard  evangelical  doc- 
ti-ines,  and  ran  into  enthusiasm  ;  and  now  visionaries 
and  enthusiasts  actually  connected  themselves  with  the 
follov.crs  of  Spener.  In  small  villages  they  went  on 
tolerably  well ;  but  in  larger  places,  as  Hamburg  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  frequent  commotions.  And  there  in 
particular,  John  Fred.  Mayer,  a  Hamburg  doctor,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  very  onensive  manner,  by  his 
carnal  zeal  against  Spener's  brother-in-law,  John  Henry 
Horbius.  See  Kohler's  Hist.  Mihizbdustiguvsen,  vol. 
xvii.   p.  363,   &e.     At  Erfurth,  Dant:  ibuttel, 

Gotha,  and  even  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  there  were 
commotions,  which  the  magistrates  had  to  still.    : 
himself,  when  he  saw  the  disorders  which  arose  from 
these  meetings,  suppressed  those  he  had  set  up.    Others 
followed  his  example.     But  in  many  places  the  people 
would  not  give  them  up,  while  yet  they  did  not  exer- 
cise sufficient  prudence.     The  people  frequently  I 
to  forsake  the  public  worship  and  to  run  only  to  the 
meetings;  and  the  blame  was  cast  upon  Spae«r  who 
was  entirely  innocent  in  this  matter,  and  who 
preaching  and  his  publications  e.-cplicirh  opposed  this 
wrong  conduct. — Schl. 
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John  Casper  Sehade,  and  Paul  Antony, 
who  were  disciples  and  friends  of  Spener, 
then  sustaining  the  office  of  first  preacher 
at  the  Saxon  court,  and  who  were  teachers 
of  philosophy,  supposed  that  candidates  for 
the  sacred  office  might  be  and  ought  to  be 
better  trained  for  their  employment  than 
the  practice  of  the  universities  allowed, 
and  therefore  they  undertook  to  expound 
m  the  vernacular  language  certain  books  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  the 
same  time  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  solid  piety 
into  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This  new 
and  singular  course  allured  great  numbers 
to  their  lectures,  many  of  whom  exhibited 
the  benefits  they  derived  from  these  exer- 
cises, in  lives  and  conduct  very  remote  from 
the  vicious  habits  of  that  age.  Whether 
this  first  fervour  of  both  the  teachers  and 
the  learners,  laudable  and  excellent  in  itself, 
was  always  kept  within  due  bounds,  it  is 
not  easy  for  any  one  to  say ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  many,  and  these  also  men  of  great 
authority,  maintain  that  it  was  not;  and 
public  fame  reports  that  some  things  were 
brought  forward  and  transacted  in  those 
Biblical  Colleges,  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  in  themselves  indeed  easy  to  be  ex- 
cused and  borne  with,  if  referred  to  mo- 
derate and  candid  judges,  yet  not  a  little 
opposed  to  common  usage  and  ordinary 
prudence.  When  great  discussion  arose 
and  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  judicial 
investigation,  the  learned  men  above  named 
were  pronounced  innocent  or  not  guilty  of 
the  errors  alleged  against  them;  yet  they 
were  ordered  to  desist  from  the  labours 
which  they  had  commenced.  In  these 
commotions  the  invidious  name  of  Pietists 
was  first  heard  of,  or  at  least  first  publicly 
used.  It  was  first  imposed  by  some  light- 
minded  persons  on  those  who  attended  these 
Biblical  Colleges,  and  whose  lives  accorded 
with  the  precepts  there  inculcated ;  after- 
wards it  was  extended  to  all  those  who 
were  supposed  either  to  profess  too  rigid 
and  austere  principles  of  morals,  or  neglect- 
ing doctrinal  truth  to  refer  all  religion  to 
piety.  But  as  it  is  apt  to  be  the  for- 
tune of  names  which  designate  particular 
sects,  this  name  was  not  unfrequently  ap- 
I  in  familiar  discourse  to  the  very  best 
of  men,  to  those  who  were  as  careful  to 
advance  doctrinal  truth  as  piety  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  very  often  applied  to 
those  who  might  more  correctly  be  deno- 
minated the  flagitious,  the  delirious,  and 
fanatical. ' 


1  When  Spcnerwas  called  from   Frankfort  to  Dres- 
den, in)  bad  constantly  with  him  a  cumber 

cal  stu  no  of  whom  lodged  in  hi- 

others  boarded  at  hu  table,  and  whom  ho  instructed 


28.  From  Leipsic  this  controversy  spread 
with   incredible   rapidity   throughout    Lu- 


how  to  discharge  profitably  the  duties  of  preachers. 
Some  of  these  went  to  Leipsic  to  teach  theology  there, 
in  accordance  with  Spener's  directions.  Among  these 
were  Augustus  Hermann  Francke,  and  Paul  Antony, 
both  professors  afterwards  at  Halle,  John  Casper  Sehade, 
afterwards  a  famous  preacher  at  Berlin,  and  Hermann 
van  dor  Hart,  afterwards  professor  at  Helmstadt.  These 
commenced  the  Biblical  Lectures.  In  these  lectures 
there  was  something  new,  for  they  were  given  in  German, 
Luther's  translation  was  here  and  there  amended,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  followed 
by  religious  exhortations.  Concerning  these  Biblical 
Lectures,  especially  as  the  religious  lectures  of  some  ot 
the  professors  were  now  more  thinly  attended,  all  sorts 
of  rumours  soon  spread  abroad,  seme  of  which  were 
groundless  and  others  perhaps  had  some  foundation, 
ft  was  said  that  not  only  students,  but  also  labouring 
men  and  women  were  admitted  to  them  ;  and  that  every 
one  present  was  allowed  to  teach  and  to  explain  the 
Scriptures.  Those  who  attended  these  lectures  changed 
their  manners  and  their  dress,  refrained  from  the  cus- 
tomary amusements,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Pietists, 
(to  which  a  severe  funeral  discourse  of  Carpzov  at  the 
interment  of  a  hearer  of  Francke,  and  the  funeral  Ode 
of  Lie.  Feller  on  the  same  occasion  wherein  the  import 
of  the  word  and  the  characteristics  of  a  Pietist  were 
explained,  are  supposed  principally  to  have  contri- 
buted). In  the  year  1G89,  the  court  of  Dresden  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  investigate  this  affair;  but 
the  accused  masters  (especially  Francke)  obtained 
the  famous  Christian  Thomasius  for  their  counsellor, 
who  defended  them  in  a  published  judicial  argument, 
and  showed  palpably  the  nullity  of  the  criminal  process 
commenced  against  them ;  and  they  were  acquitted  of 
all  criminality,  though  at  the  same  time  their  biblical 
lectures  were  prohibited.  But  the  thing  ran  like  light- 
ning from  Leipsic  through  the  whole  church.  All 
who  loved  holiness  must  have  also  such  Collegia  [or 
Lectures ;  for  the  Germans  use  the  word  Collegia  in 
Latin  and  Collegien  in  German,  both  for  the  lectures 
of  professors  in  a  university  and  for  associate  bodies  of 
learned  men,  so  that  Collegia  Biblica  may  here  be  best 
translated  Biblical  Lectures. — Mur.]  Thus  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  held  meetings,  which  were  called 
seasons  for  prayer  and  for  devotion.  Into  these  meet- 
ings, fantastical  persons  and  enthusiasts  insinuated 
themselves  and  talked  of  the  millennial  kingdom  and 
the  downfall  of  Babylon,  railed  against  the  clergy,  and 
brought  forward  prophecies,  dreams,  and  visions.  Hence 
there  arose  in  almost  all  places  Pietistic  commotions, 
which  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to  still  by  severe 
laws.  During  these  transactions,  Spener  was  called 
from  Dresden  to  Berlin ;  and  Thomasius,  of  whom 
the  Leipsic  divines  complained  as  being  a  heretic  and 
.  i-  of  error,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Halle.  He  it 
was  who  projected  the  establishment  of  the  university 
of  Halie,  and  Spener  supported  him.  The  university 
was  established,  and  the  very  masters  who  had  held  the 
biblical  lectures  at  Leipsic  were  in  part  appointed  the 
professors  of  theology  in  this  new  university.  These 
iced  reading  according  to  Spener's  views,  a:;  . 
abolished  the  old  scholastic  method  of  teaching.  They 
spoke  disparagingly  of  philosophy,  and  said  that  pole- 
mics made  the  people  too  disputatious,  that  the  greatest 
heretic  was  the  old  Adam,  and  that  he  especially  must 
be  combated.  In  place  of  polemic  theology,  they  recom- 
mended mystic ;  and  nearly  all  the  mystical  writings 
of  the  r'rench  and  Italians  were  translated  and  printed 
at  the  Orphan  House  in  Halle,  Persons  who  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  opinions  were  not  tolerated  in 
places,  were  received  and  provided  for  at  Halle.  While 
•  going  forward,  the  divines  of  \Vit- 
temberg,  (for  we  pass  over  the  attack  of  the    L 

against  -  a  teacher  of  error,  and 

Spener  defended  himself 
certain  that  the  court  of  Dresden,   in   whose  eye  Che 
ity  of  Halle   wa  i  a   thorn,   I 
with  plea  '  '"  tl»is  time  onwai 

divines  were  divided  into  the  Orthodox  and  ti. 
nerian.     Th  ''  Halle  joined  the  p 

.  .,  and  tli  a  disquietude  which 

crailei. — fcht. 
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theran  Germany,  nay,  through  our  whole 
church.  For  from  this  time  onward,  every- 
where in  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  people 
suddenly  started  up  of  all  orders  and  classes, 
learned  and  illiterate,  males  and  females, 
who  pretended  to  be  called  by  some  divine 
impulse  to  eradicate  wickedness,  to  encou- 
rage and  to  propagate  neglected  piety,  to 
regulate  and  govern  ^e  church  of  Christ 
more  wisely ;  and  who  showed  partly  by  oral 
declarations,  partly  by  their  writings,  and 
partly  by  their  institutions,  what  should  be 
done  in  order  to  effect  these  great  objects. 
Nearly  all  who  were  animated  with  this 
zeal  agreed  that  there  was  no  more  power- 
ful and  salutary  means  for  imbuing  the 
people  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  with  the  love  of  holiness,  than 
those  private  discussions  and  meetings  which 
they  understood  were  first  instituted  by 
Spener  and  were  afterwards  held  at  Leip- 
sic.  Meetings  therefore  of  this  kind  but 
of  a  different  character,  some  better  and 
others  worse  regulated,  were  opened  in 
numerous  places.  These  unusual  and  unex- 
pected movements  gave  the  more  trouble  and 
perplexity  to  those  who  had  the  oversight 
of  the  church  and  the  state;  because  those 
upright  and  well-meaning  persons  concerned 
in  these  meetings  were  joined  by  many  un- 
steady and  rash  individuals,  who  proclaimed 
the  impending  downfall  of  Babel  (so  they 
chose  to  call  the  Lutheran  church),  alarmed 
and  agitated  the  populace  by  fictitious 
visions  and  divine  impulses,  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  authority  of  prophets  of  God, 
and  not  only  obscured  religious  subjects  by 
a  gloomy  jargon  of  I  know  not  whose 
coinage,  but  also  recalled  upon  the  stage 
opinions  long  since  condemned;  asserted 
that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  men- 
tioned by  St.  John,  was  at  hand;  and  in 
short  plotted  the  overthrow  of  our  best 
institutions,  and  demanded  that  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  should  be  granted  indiscri- 
minately to  all.  Hence  the  Lutheran  church 
was  miserably  rent  into  parties,  to  the  joy 
of  the  papists;  the  most  violent  contests 
everywhere  arose;  those  who  disagreed 
more  perhaps  in  terms  and  in  external 
and  indifferent  things  than  on  doctrines  of 
high  moment,  were  arrayed  against  each 
other ;  and  finally,  in  most  provinces  severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  those  denomi- 
nated Pietists.9 


1  For  the  illustration  of  these  facts,  in  place  of  all 
others  may  be  consulted  Walch,  Introduction  to  the  Con- 
troversies in  the  Lutheran  Church  [in  German],  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.  He  concisely  states  the  various  acts  of  this  tra- 
gedy, enumerates  the  principal  disputes  subjoining  his 
own  opinion,  and  everywhere  mentions  the  authorities. 
A  full  and  complete  history  hardly  any  one  man  could 
compose,    the    transactions  were    so    numerous    and 


29.  These  restorers  of  piety  were  of  two 
classes.  Some  proposed  to  advance  the 
cause,  and  yet  leave  in  full  force  both  the 
creed  of  the  church  as  contained  in  our 
public  formulas,  and  also  its  discipline  and 
form  of  government.  But  others  judged 
that  holiness  could  not  possibly  flourish 
among  us,  unless  both  the  received  doctrines 
were  modified  and  the  whole  internal  orga- 
nization and  the  customs  of  our  church 
were  changed.  Philip  James  Spener  who 
removed  from  Dresden  to  Berlin  in  1691, 
is  justly  considered  as  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  former  class.  With  him  agreed 
especially  the  theologians  of  the  new  uni- 
versity at  Halle,  among  whom  were  Augus- 
tus Hermann  Francke  and  Paul  Antony, 
who  had  previously  fallen  under  suspicion 
at  Leipsic.  The  object  of  this  class  no  one 
much  censured,  nor  could  any  one  censure 
it  unless  he  wished  to  appear  a  bad  man ; 
yet  many  persons,  and  especially  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  Wittemberg,  were  of 
opinion  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  ob- 
ject some  principles  were  adopted  and  plans 
formed,  which  were  injurious  to  the  truth 
and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
And  this  belief  led  them  publicly  to  accuse 
of  many  false  and  dangerous  opinions,  first, 
Spener  in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards 
his  associates  and  friends  who  defended  the 
reputation  of  this  great  man.  The  vestiges 
of  these  contests  are  still  so  recent  that 
whoever  is  disposed  may  easily  learn  with 
what  degree  of  good  faith,  modesty,  and 
equity  they  were  conducted  on  both  sides. 

30.  The  subject  matter  of  these  contro- 
versies was  manifold,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  reduced  to  one  grand  point  or  be  com- 
prehended under  one  term.  Yet  if  we 
consider  the  aims  of  those  from  whom  they 
originated,  the  principal  questions  may  be 
brought  under  certain  heads.  Those  who 
laboured  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety,  in 
the  first  place  were  of  opinion,  that  the  most 
strenuous  opposers  of  their  object  were  the 
very  persons  whose  office  it  was  to  promote 
piety,  namely,  the  teachers  and  ministers 
of  the  church.  Hence  they  would  com- 
mence with  them,  and  would  make  it  their 
especial  care  that  none  might  become  pas- 
tors of  Christian  congregations  who  were 


various.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  some  wise, 
considerate,  and  impartial  persons,  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature  and  civil  affairs  and  well  provided 
with  the  necessary  documents,  would  undertake  the 
composition  of  such  a  history.  If  certain  persons  were 
to  collect  from  the  public  records  and  from  various 
private  papers  the  transactions  in  particular  districts, 
and  then  deliver  all  these  over  to  an  individual  who 
should  arrange,  combine,  and  impart  strength  to  the 
whole,  the  business  would  thus  perhaps  be  accom- 
plished in  the  best  manner  it  can  be.  Such  a  history 
written  with  moderation  and  discretion,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  very  many  ways. 
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not  properly  educated  and  also  sanctified 
or  full  of  divine  love.  For  this  purpose, 
I.  They  recommended  the  reformation 
of  the  theological  schools.  They  would 
have  the  technical  theology  of  the  age, 
which  embraced  certain  precise  and  minute 
questions  and  was  wrapped  up  in  unusual 
phraseology,  to  be  laid  aside;  the  contro- 
versies with  other  sects  to  be  indeed  not 
wholly  neglected,  yet  less  attended  to ;  and 
the  combination  and  intermixture  of  philo- 
sophy and  human  wisdom  with  the  truths 
of  revelation  to  be  wholly  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  thought  that  the  young 
men  designed  for  the  ministry  should  be 
led  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  that  a  simple  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  derived  principally  from 
the  sacred  volume,  should  be  instilled  into 
them;  and  that  their  whole  education 
should  be  directed  more  to  practical  utility 
and  the  edification  of  Christians,  and  not  so 
much  for  display  and  personal  glory.  As 
some  of  them  perhaps  disputed  on  these 
subjects  without  sufficient  precision  and 
prudence,  a  suspicion  arose  with  many  that 
these  patrons  of  piety  despised  philosophy 
and  the  other  branches  of  learning  altoge- 
ther,  that  they  rejected  all  solid  knowledge 
in  theology,  that  they  disapproved  of  zeal 
in  the  defence  of  the  truth  against  its  cor- 
rupters, and  that  they  made  theological 
learning  to  consist  in  a  crude  and  vajjue 
power  of  declaiming  about  morals  and  prac- 
tical duties.  And  hence  arose  the  contests 
respecting  the  value  of  philosophy  and 
human  science  in  religion,  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  what  is  called  systematic  theology, 
the  necessity  of  controversial  theology,  the 
value  of  mystical  theology,  the  best  method 
of  instructing  the  people,  and  other  similar 
questions.  II.  They  taught  that  equal 
solicitude  should  be  shown  that  the  future 
teachers  in  the  churches  might  consecrate 
their  hearts  to  God  and  be  living  examples 
of  piety,  as  that  they  might  carry  away 
from  the  universities  minds  well  fraught 
with  useful  knowledge.  From  this  opinion, 
to  which  all  good  men  readily  assented, 
originated  not  only  certain  regulations 
suited  to  restrain  the  passions  of  studious 
youth  and  to  awaken  in  them  holy  emotions 
and  resolutions,  but  likewise  that  doctrine 
which  produced  so  much  controversy, — 
namely,  that  no  one  can  teach  others  to  be 
pious  or  guide  them  to  salvation,  unless  he 
is  himself  pious  and  a  friend  to  God.  Many 
supposed  that  this  doctrine  both  derogated 
from  the  efficacy  of  God's  Word,  which 
cannot  be  frustrated  by  the  imperfections 
of  its  ministers,  and  also  led  to  the  long- 
exploded  errors  of  the  Donatists,  especially 


as  it  was  not  stated  with  equal  caution  and 
prudence  by  all.  And  here  commenced 
those  long  and  difficult  controversies  which 
are  not  yet  terminated,  such  as — Whether 
the  knowledge  of  religion  which  a  wicked 
man  may  acquire,  can  be  called  theology? 
Whether  a  vicious  man  can  have  a  true 
knowledge  of  religion?  How  far  may  the 
ministrations  of  an  irreligious  minister  be 
efficacious  and  salutary?  Whether  illumi- 
nation is  ever  given  to  a  bad  man  whose 
heart  is  averse  from  God?  and  the  like. 

31.  These  restorers  of  fallen  piety,  to 
render  the  people  more  obedient  to  their 
pious  and  properly  educated  teachers  and 
more  resolute  in  opposing  their  own  innate 
depravity,  deemed  it  necessary  I.  To  sup- 
press certain  common  expressions  in  the 
public  instruction  which  the  depravity  of 
men  leads  them  not  unfrequently  to  con- 
strue in  a  way  to  favour  wickedness.  Such 
were  the  following — that  no  person  can  attain 
in  the  present  life  that  perfection  which  the 
law  of  God  demands,  that  good  works  are 
not  necessary  to  salvation,  that  in  the  act 
of  justification  faith  only  is  concerned  and 
not  also  good  works.  But  very  many  were 
afraid,  if  these  barriers  were  removed,  the 
truth  would  be  corrupted  or  at  least  would 
be  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  its 
enemies.  II.  That  stricter  rules  of  conduct 
than  are  generally  observed  should  be  in- 
culcated ;  and  that  many  things  which  foster 
the  internal  diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as 
dancing,  pantomimes,  jocular  discourse, 
plays,  dramatic  exhibitions,  the  reading  of 
ludicrous  books,  and  certain  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments, should  be  removed  from  the  class  of 
indifferent  things  which  are  either  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
those  who  engage  in  them,  and  should  be 
classed  among  sinful  and  unlawful  things. 
But  many  thought  this  morality  too  rigo- 
rous. Hence  that  old  controversy  of  the 
schools  was  revived,  whether  there  are 
certain  actions  which  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  but  indifferent,  or  whether  every- 
thing men  do  is  either  sinful  or  holy.  And 
on  each  of  the  amusements  enumerated 
there  were  frequent  and  very  warm  debates, 
which  were  not  always  conducted  with  pre- 
cision, temperance,  and  gravity.  III.  That 
in  addition  to  the  public  assemblies  for  reli- 
gious worship,  there  should  be  frequent 
private  meetings  for  prayer  and  other  reli- 
gious exercises.  But  very  many  judged 
and  experience  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
these  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they  were  called, 
were  attended  with  more  danger  than 
profit.  The  minor  contests  respecting  cer- 
tain terms  or  plans  and  which  did  not 
originate  from  these  sources,  need  not  be 
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mentioned.1  But  it  is  important  to  add 
that  the  indulgence  of  those  who  were  so 
earnest  to  promote  piety  towards  certain 
persons  who  were  not  perhaps  bad  men,  but 
who  either  had  feeble  and  uncultivated  in- 
tellects or  were  chargeable  with  no  slight 
errors,  exceedingly  displeased  many  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  afforded  them  no  little 
ground  for  suspicion  that  they  set  a  lower 
value  upon  truth  and  the  theology  contained 
in  the  symbolical  books  than  upon  practical 
holiness.  But  among  so  great  a  multitude 
of  combatants,  and  these  too  men  of  various 
classes  and  tempers,  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  have  been  many  indiscreet 
persons,  some  over  zealous  and  others 
leaning  towards  the  opposite  faults  to  those 
which  they  wished  to  avoid. 

32.  The  other  class  of  Pietists,  or  those 
who  laboured  to  promote  piety  in  a  way 
which  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  esta- 
blished doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  commu- 
nity, and  to  a.  modification  of  the  whole 
form  and  constitution  of  the  church,  were 
men  of  various  characters.  Some  of  them 
destitute  of  a  sound  understanding,  were 
not  so  much  errorists  as  men  whose  reason 
and  judgment  were  impaired:  others  modi- 
fied the  fictions  which  they  either  derived 
from  the  works  of  others  or  invented  them- 
selves, with  some  portion  of  sound  doctrine. 
We  shall  mention  only  some  of  the  better 
sort  of  them,  and  those  who  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  Godfrey  Arnold  of  Anneberg 
in  Saxony,  a  man  of  much  reading,  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  of  natural  elo- 
quence, disturbed  the  close  of  the  century 
by  various  writings,  but  especially  by  his 
history  of  the  church  and  of  heresies,  which 
certainly  without  just  grounds  he  entitled 
an  impartial  history.2  By  nature  melan- 
choly, gloomy,  and  austere,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  reading  of  the  works  of  the 
Mystics  whom  he  greatly  resembled,  till  his 
mind  was  so  wrought  up  that  he  regarded 
them  as  the  wisest  men  in  the  world,  made 
all  religion  to  consist  in  certain  indescriba- 
ble internal  sensations  and  emotion?,  had 
little  regard  for  doctrinal  theology,  and 
expended  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in 
collecting  and  exaggerating  the  faults  of 
our  own  and  former  times.  If,  as  all  admit, 

1  All  these  controversies  were  first  collected  and 
arranged,  though  unduly  multiplied,  by  Schelwig,  in  Ms 
Synopsis  Controversiarum  sub  Pietatis  Prcetexiu  iroia- 
rum,  first  published,  Dantzic,  1701,  8vo.  But  they  may 
be  better  learned,  together  with  the  arguments  of  both 
parties,  from  Lange's  Jntibarbarus,  and  from  his  Ger- 
man work,  entitled  The  Middle  Way  {Die  Mittelstrasse), 
and  also  from  Loscher's  Timotheus  Veterinus  which  is 
extant  in  two  volumes. 

2  Arnold's  L'npmtheyische  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhis- 
torie,  first  published,  1G99  and  1700,  in  2  vols.  fol.  and 
then  more  full  and  complete  at  Schaffhausen,  17-10,  in 
three  very  thick  vols,  fol.—  Mur. 


it  is  the  first  excellence  of  a  historian  to 
afford  no  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  either 
partiality  or  enmity,  no  man  was  ever  more 
unfit  to  be  a  historian  than  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold. The  man  must  be  unable  to  see  or 
feel  at  all,  who  can  read  his  history  and  yet 
say  that  he  does  not  see  and  feel  that  it  is 
throughout  dictated  by  passion  and  strong 
hatred  of  the  received  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions [of  our  church].  Arnold  in  his 
history  assumes  it  as  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  all  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the 
Christian  church  since  the  times  of  the 
apostles  have  originated  from  the  ministers 
and  rulers  of  the  church,  who  were  wicked 
and  ungodly  men.  On  this  assumption  he. 
supposes  that  all  who  made  opposition  to 
the  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  and 
who  suffered  persecution  from  them,  were 
pious  and  holy  men;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  those  who  pleased  the  clergy  were 
eccentric  and  adverse  to  true  piety.  Hence 
he  defends  nearly  all  the  heretics,  even 
those  whose  doctrines  he  had  not  examined 
and  did  not  well  understand ;  and  this  has 
caused  his  book  to  give  the  highest  offence. 
But  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  saw 
the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  his  natural  temperament  and  by  bad 
examples ;  and,  as  respectable  persons 
affirm,  he  at  last  became  more  friendly  to 
the  truth  and  to  moderation.3 


3  See  Coller's  Life  of  Arnold,  Xouveaic  Dicticnnaire 
Histor.  Crit.  tome  i.  p.  485,  &:c.  [Mosheim  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  do  justice  to  Arnold  as  a  historian.  At 
least,  I  have  not  discovered  in  his  history  that  malignity 
and  disregard  for  truth  which  Mosheim  thinks  every 
man  who  has  eyes  must  see.  Arnold  was  born  at 
Anneberg  in  1CG5.  After  passing  his  childhood  at 
school  in  his  native  place,  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Gera ;  and  then  in  1665  entered  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  where  the  next  year  he  took 
his  master's  degree.  Inclined  to  a  retired  and  noiseless 
life,  he  removed  to  Dresden  in  168G,  where  he  became  a 
private  tutor  and  was  intimate  with  Spener.  In  1G!>3 
he  removed  to  Quedlinburg,  and  there  acted  &8 
vate  tutor  in  a  family  four  years,  declining  repeated 
oiiers  of  a  parish.  In  1G97,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  Giessen,  but  relinquished  the  office  after 
two  years,  "because,"  he  said,  "  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters  ;"  and  professors  at  that  day  were  required  to 
teach  in  a  manner  which  did  not  suit  his  taste.  He 
returned  to  Quedlinburg  in  1G9S,  where  he  was  much 
admired  and  followed  by  the  Pietists.  In  the  year  1700, 
Sophia  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Isenach,  by  recommenda- 
tion of  professor  Francke,  made  him  her  court  preacher. 
But  opposition  from  the  orthodox  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  place  in  1705,  and  he  was  made  pastor  and  inspector 
of  Werben.  Two  years  after,  the  king  of  Prussia  made 
him  pastor  and  inspector  at  Perleberg,  where  he  died  in 
1713,  aged  48.  He  was  cf  a  melancholy  temperament, 
drank  deeply  into  the  views  of  the  Mystics  and  the 
Pietists,  and  conceived  high  disgust  with  the  reigning 
theology  around  him.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
perfectly  ingenuous  and  upright  man.  Asa  historian 
he  doubtless  had  strong  prejudices  which  often  warped 
his  judgment.  But  he  appears  to  me  very  far  frcm 
being  a  passionate  writer,  or  frcm  attempting  designedly 
to  discolour  or  misrepresent  facts.  See  the  character 
of  him  drawn  by  Walch  in  his  elaborate  Preface  to  Von 
Einem's  translation  of  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  p.  88—101. — 
Mur.  [See  also  the  character  recently  drawn  of  him  and 
his  work,  by  Dowiing  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  oj 
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33.  A  much  worse  man  than  Arnold  was 
John  Conrad  Dippel,  a  Hessian,  who  assumed 
the  fictitious  name  of  Christian  Dernocritus, 
and  who  disquieted  the  minds  of  the  weak, 
and  excited  no  inconsiderable  commotions 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  century.  This  man, 
in  my  view  arrogant,  vainglorious,  and 
formed  by  nature  to  be  a  caviller  and  a 
buffoon,  did  not  so  much  bring  forward  a 
new  form  of  religion  as  labour  to  overthrow 
all  those  which  he  found  established.  For 
during  his  whole  life  on  nothing  was  he 
more  intent  than  on  running  down  every 
religious  community,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Lutherans  in  which  he  was  born,  with 
his  sarcastic  witticisms,  and  rendering  what- 
ever had  long  been  viewed  with  reverence 
as  ridiculous  as  possible  by  his  malignant 
and  low  scurrility.  If  he  had  any  clear 
conceptions,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  for 
invention  and  imagination  were  by  far  his 
most  prominent  characteristics — if,  I  say, 
he  had  in  his  own  mind  any  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  which  he  thought  were 
true,  he  certainly  was  incompetent  to  unfold 
them  clearly  or  to  express  them  in  Words ; 
for  it  is  only  by  divination  that  a  man  can 
draw  from  his  various  writings  anv  cone- 
rent  and  uniform  system  of  doctrine.  In- 
deed it  would  seem  as  if  the  fire  of  his 
laboratory,  over  which  he  spent  so  much 
time,  had  produced  a  fever  in  his  brain. 
The  writings  which  he  composed  in  a  crude, 
bitter,  and  sarcastic  style,  should  they  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  will  cause  people 
to  wonder  that  so  many  of  their  fathers 
could  admit  for  their  religious  teacher  and 
guide,  one  who  so  audaciously  violated  every 
principle  of  good  sense  and  piety.1 

34.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was 
John  William  Petersen,  superintendent  at 
Luneburg,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  quiet  tem- 
per but  of  a  feeble  mind,  and  from  the 
luxuriance  of  his  imagination  very  liable  to 
deceive  both  himself  and  others.  In  the 
first  place,  he  contended  in  the  year  1691 
that  a  noble  young  lady,  Rosamond  Julia- 
na of  Asseburg,  whose  disordered  brain 
made  her  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  visions, 
actually  saw  God  and  reported  commands 


//'.>'.  p.   171,  &C,  Which  agrees  with  that  given 
by  Mesheim. — R. 

1  All  his  works  were  printed  in  5  vols.  4 to,  in  the  year 
!  7  17,  but  without  naming  the  place  of  publication.  For 
he  was  respected  by  many  after  his  death,  and  r 
i  a  great  teacher  i  I  true  wisdom.  None  more  readily 
find  readers  and  patrons  than  those  who  abuse  every- 
body elM  and  immoderately  extol  themselves.  Dippel 
also  acquired  numerous  friends  by  his  attention  to 
chemistry,  in  which  he  la  said  to  have  been  well 
and  by  his  medical  knowledge.  For  as  ail  nun  are 
fond  of  riches   and   long   lib',   they  readily  set  a   high 

value  on  those  who  professedly  show  them  ■  sure  \  ath 
to  opulence  and  old  age.  The  death  of  Dippt  l  Is  related 

by  numerous  writ   rt. 


which  she  received  from  him;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  publicly  defended  the 
obsolete  doctrine  of  Christ's  future  reign  of 
a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  for  that 
oracle  had  confirmed  this,  among  other 
things,  by  her  authority.  This  first  error, 
as  is  usual  with  those  who  have  no  control 
over  their  own  minds,  afterwards  produced 
others.  For  he  with  his  wife,  Joanna 
Eleanora  of  Merlau  who  also  professed  to 
have  very  great  spiritual  knowledge,  pre- 
dicted a  complete  future  restoration  of  all 
things,  or  the  liberation  of  both  wicked  men 
and  devils  from  hell,  and  their  deliverance 
from  all  sin  and  from  its  punishment ; 
and  he  assigned  to  Christ  a  twofold  hu- 
man nature,  the  one  celestial  and  assumed 
before  this  world  was  created,  and  the  other 
derived  from  his  mother  since  the  com- 
mencement of  time.  I  pass  over  other 
opinions  of  this  pair,  equally  groundless  and 
very  wide  of  the  common  belief.  Many 
persons  gave  assent  to  these  opinions,  espe- 
cially among  the  laity;  but  Petersen  was 
also  opposed  by  great  numbers,  to  whom  he 
replied  very  fully  as  he  had  a  fruitful 
genius  and  abundance  of  leisure.  Being 
removed  from  his  office  in  the  year  1692, 
he  quietly  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  his  estate  near  Magdeburg,  amusing 
himself  with  writing  letters  and  books.2 


2  Petersen  gave  a  history  of  his  own  life  in  German, 
first  published  in  1717,  8vo,  to  whicli  his  wife  added  her 
life  in  1718.  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  spirit, 
habits,  and  character  of  this  well-matched  pair,  will 
rind  matter  enough  for  their  purpose  in  these  autobio- 
graphies. Concerning  his  movements  at  Luneburg,  see 
the  documents  in  the  Unsdiuldi^e  Nachrickten,  a»D. 
1743,  p.  074,  a.d.  1749,  p.  30,  200,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Add  Moiler's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  039, 
ceo.  [This  pious  and  amiable  enthusiast  was  born  at 
Osnabruck  in  1649.  Nature  formed  him  for  a  poet,  as 
appears  from  his  Urania  on  the  mighty  works  of  God, 
which  Leibnitz  published  with  his  own  amendments. 
Ke  was  made  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock  in  1677. 
Afterwards  he  was  superintendent  at  Lubec,  then  court 
preacher  at  Lutin,  and  in  1688  superintendent  at  Liine- 
He  early  gave  way  to  a  belief  in  vision 
special  revelations,  which  led  him  to  maintain  a 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  during  the  millen- 
nium, and  to  believe  in  a  final  restoration  of  all  t 
Becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in  these  senti- 
ments, he  openly  avowed  them,  both  orally  and  in 
printed  works.  In  1092  he  was  cited  before  the  consis- 
tory at  Zelle;  and  as  he  could  not  conscientiously 
refrain  from  teaching  doctrines  which  he  supposed  im- 
mediately revealed  to  himself  and  wife  and  lady  Juliana, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  oiiiee;  and  purchasing  an 
not  Car  from  Magdeburg  he  there  led  a  retired  and  reli- 
gious life,  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  his  principles 
and  in  labouring  to  promote  practical  piety,  till  his 
death  in  1727.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  consi d< 
Bcholar,  and  a  very  sincere  and  pious  man.  Hut  his 
poetic  imagination  and  his  belief  in  dreams  and  visions 
led  him  to  embracer   i  ir  opinions,     i1 

posed  that  prior  to  the  millennium  the  gospel  would  Be 
preached  over  all  the  world,  and  that  all  nations  would 
be  converted.  The  Jews,  sit  t  becoming  Christians, 
would  be  restored  i<»  their  own  land.  Then  the  first 
resurrection,  that  of  the  ancient  saints  and  martyrs, 
would  take  place;  Christ  woul  I  appear  In  the  clouds  of 
and  livinf  saints  would  beoaughl  up  to  meet 
air  aud  b  i      Thenceforth 
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35.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  asso- 
ciate with  these,  John  Caspar  Schade  and 
John  George  Boesius,  good  men  and  earnest 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  but 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  effect  it.  The  for- 
mer was  a  minister  at  Berlin,  and  among 
the  other  crude  and  ill-digested  doctrines 
which  he  advanced,  in  1697  he  most  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  confession  of  sins  to 
priests  which  is  practised  among  the  Lu- 
therans. His  zeal  on  this  subject  produced 
considerable  commotion  both  in  the  church 
and  the  state.  The  latter  was  a  preacher 
at  Sorau  [in  lower  Lusatia],  and  in  order 
more  effectually  to  overcome  the  heedless- 
ness and  security  of  men,  he  denied  that  God 
continues  to  be  propitious  to  those  sinners 
whose  obstinacy  he  eternally  foresaw  would 
be  incurable  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limited  time  fixed  from  eternity,  he 
would  afford  them  the  grace  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  salvation.  This  opinion 
was  thought  by  not  a  few  divines  to  be 
injurious  to  the  divine  mercy  which  is 
boundless,  and  it  was  therefore  combated 
in  many  publications.  Yet  it  found  a 
learned  vindicator  in  Adam  Rechenberg,  a 
divine  of  Leipsic,  not  to  mention  others  of 
less  note.1 

36.  Among  the  minor  controversies  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  I  shall  assign  the  first 
place  to  that  which  existed  between  the 
divines  of  Tubingen  and  those  of  Giessen 
from  the  year  1616  onward.  The  grand 
point  in  debate  related  to  the  true  nature 
and  circumstances  of  that  state  of  Christ, 
which  theologians  usually  call  his  state  of 
humiliation.  The  parties  agreed  that  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  really  possessed  divine 
properties  and  perfections  by  virtue  of  the 
hypostatic   union,   even  while  he   seemed 

Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth  over 
a  twofold  church— the  celestial,  composed  of  the  risen 
saints  and  those  changed  at  his  coming,  and  the  ter- 
restrial, embracing  all  other  Christians.  Religion  would 
prevail  very  generally,  but  not  universally.  At  the  end 
of  the  thousand  years  Satan  would  be  let  loose,  there 
would  be  a  great  apostacy,  Christ  would  come  forth 
and  destroy  the  wicked,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
would  appear,  and  gradually  all  things  would  be  re- 
stored to  order,  and  holiness,  and  happiness.  Though 
Petersen  was  first  led  into  these  doctrines  by  supposed 
revelations,  and  appears  always  to  have  founded  his 
own  belief  chiefly  on  such  grounds,  yet  he  believed  that 
the  Scriptures  rightly  interpreted— that  is,  mystically 
explained — were  full  of  these  doctrines.  And  hence,  in 
order  to  convince  others,  he  argued  much  from  the 
Bible,  particularly  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  also  from 
the  ancient  Chiliasts,  especially  Ori-en.  His  writings 
were  voluminous,  consisting  of  mystic  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  defence  of  his  peculiar  sentiments,  many 
letters,  and  a  .history  of  his  own  life.  See  Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch.  seit  der  Reformation,  vol.  viii.  p.  302,  &c.; 
Unpartheyiiche  Kirchenliistorie,  Jena,  1730,  vol.  ii.  p. 

Bll,  &e Mur. 

1  Those  who  wish  to  understand  these  controversies 
may  consult  Walch's  Introduction  to  the  Controversies 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  written  in  German. 


divested  of  all  glory  and  majesty  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  vile  servant  and  malefactor. 
But  they  disputed  whether  he  actually 
divested  himself  of  the  use  of  those  perfec- 
tions while  executing  the  office  of  high 
priest,  or  whether  he  only  concealed  his  use 
of  them  from  the  view  of  men.  The  divines 
of  Tubingen  accounted  the  latter  supposi- 
tion to  be  the  fact,  while  those  of  Giessen 
regarded  the  former  as  more  probable.  To 
this  first  and  great  question  others  were 
added,  which,  if  I  am  correct,  were  rather 
curious  than  necessary,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  God  is  present  throughout  the 
created  universe,  the  origin  and  ground  of 
this  presence,  the  true  cause  of  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body,  and  some  others. 
On  the  side  of  the  Tubingen  divines  there 
appeared  and  took  part,  Lucas  Osiander, 
Melchior  Nicolai,  and  Theodore  Thummius ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  divines  of  Giessen, 
Balthazar  Menzer  and  Justus  Feuerborn ; 
all  of  whom  contended  ardently  and  inge- 
niously, and  I  wish  I  could  add,  always  with 
dignity  and  moderation.  But  those  times 
permitted  and  sanctioned  many  things  which 
subsequent  times  have  justly  required  to  be 
amended.  The  Saxon  theologians  in  the 
year  1624,  by  order  of  their  sovereign, 
assumed  the  office  of  arbiters  of  the  contro- 
versy; and  this  office  they  so  executed  as 
not  to  approve  entirely  the  sentiments  of 
either  party,  yet  they  intimated  that  the 
views  of  the  Giessen  divines  were  nearer 
the  truth  than  those  of  the  other  party.2 
The  Tubingen  divines  refused  to  admit  their 
interference,  and  perhaps  the  divines  of 
Giessen  would  in  time  have  done  the  same. 
But  the  public  calamities  of  Germany  put 
an  end  to  the  contest.  It  was  therefore 
never  settled,  but  each  party  retained  its 
own  views. 

37.  Not  long  after  the  rise  of  this  con- 
test, in  the  year  1621  Herman  Rathmann, 
a  pious  and  not  unlearned  minister  of  the 


8  Jager's  Historia  Eccletiast.  et  Pofit.  Sarcul.  xvii. 
decenn.  iii.  p.  323,  &c;  Weismann's  Historia  Ecctcs. 
Scecul.  xvii.  p.  1178;  Walch's  Introduction  to  the  Con- 
troversies, Sec.  [in  German],  part  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  20o,  to 
say  nothing  of  Carolus,  Arnold,  and  a  hundred  others. 
[These  controversies  were  natural  results  of  Luther's 
untenable  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  which  sup- 
posed Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be  always  truly  present 
with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist.  For  on  that 
supposition,  Christ's  body  must  often  be  present  in  a 
great  number  of  places  at  the  same  time,  or  have  a  kind 
of  ubiquity.  To  render  this  at  all  plausible,  resort  was 
had  to  the  hypostatic  union  and  to  a  supposed  transfer 
of  divine  attributes  from  the  superior  nature  of  Christ 
to  the  inferior.  Thus  the  attributes  of  matter  and  of 
mind  were  confounded,  and  a  local  or  material  presence 
was  ascribed  to  the  divine  nature.  From  such  absurd 
doctrines,  stiffly  maintained  by  acute  and  ingenious 
men,  it  was  unavoidable  that  they  should  feel  the  diffi- 
culties besetting  them  on  every  side,  and  therefore 
should  start  various  theories  with  the  vain  hope  of  ex- 
tricating themselves  from  embarrassment.— Mur. 
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gospel  at  Dantzic,  a  great  friend  and  a 
public  reconimender  of  John  Arndt's  work 
on  True  Christianity,  was  thought  by  John 
Corvlnus  his  colleague,  and  by  many  others, 
to  derogate  from  the  authority  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  we  may 
believe  his  opponents,  he  published  in  the 
year  1621  in  a  German  work  on  Christ's 
irracious  kingdom,  the  following  sentiment: 
That  the  written  word  of  God  does  not 
possess  inherent  power  and  efficacy  to  en- 
lighten and  regenerate  the  hearts  of  men 
and  to  convert  them  to  God ;  that  this  ex- 
ternal word  merely  points  out  the  way  to 
salvation,  but  does  not  draw  men  into  it; 
that  God  himself  by  another  and  an  inter- 
nal word,  so  changes  the  disposition  of 
men  that  they  are  enabled  to  please  him. 
This  opinion,  Corvinus  and  his  associates 
contended,  was  the  same  which  Schwenk- 
feld  formerly  held  and  which  the  Mystics 
professed.  But  whoever  shall  compare 
together  all  the  writings  of  Rathmann  on 
the  subject,  will  perceive  that  his  adversa- 
ries either  did  not  understand  him  or  have 
perverted  his  meaning.  He  supposed — I. 
That  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  had  indeed  the  power  of  con- 
verting men  to  God,  and  of  renewing  their 
hearts.  But,  II.  This  power  it  could  not 
exert  at  all  on  the  minds  of  corrupt  men 
who  resisted  it.  Therefore,  III.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  divine  power  should  either 
precede  or  accompany  it  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  its  influence,  or  remove 
the  obstacles  which  destroyed  the  efficacy 
of  the  external  word.  And  thus,  IV.  By 
this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  this  inter- 
nal word,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  ex- 
ternal word  to  enlighten  and  renovate  the 
souls  of  men.1  There  is  indeed  some  dif- 
ference between  his  views  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  divine  word  and  the  common  views  of 
the  Lutheran  church;  but  if  I  do  not  greatly 
deceive  myself,  whoever  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject, 
in  his  inelegant,  nay,  often  careless  manner, 
will  be  convinced  that  this  difference  is  but 
small ;  and  he  will  perceive  that  this  honest 
man  had  not  the  power  of  communicating 
liis  thoughts  with  precision  and  clearness. 
The  controversy  spread  through  the  whole 
Lutheran  church,  the  majority  following 
the  example  of  the  Saxons  and  condemning 
Rathmann,  but  others  excusing  that  pious 
and  good  man.  But  as  he  died  just  as  the 
contest  was  at  its  height,  in  the  year  1626, 
these  great  commotion^  gradually  subsided. 


1  Sco    Efartknock'i    Pmutittkt    Kirchengetehiehte, 

book  ili.  chap.  \iii.  p,  BIS,  \r.  ;   Arnold'i  Km  . 
Ketnerhitt.   part  iii.  chap,  .\ii.   p.   11'.,  \(\  :    Moller'i 
Cbmbria  !■<(■  rata,  torn  lit,  | 


38.  The  private  dissensions  of  some  of 
the  doctors  respecting  certain  propositions 
and  opinions,  I  do  not  presume  to  place  in 
the  list  of  Lutheran  controversies,  though 
I  perceive  some  do  it;  not  so  much  how- 
ever, if  I  do  not  mistake,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  adorning  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  it,  and  to  lower  the  reputation  of 
good  men.  For  no  age  is  so  happy  and  no 
community  so  well  regulated,  but  that  one 
individual  is  sometimes  deemed  by  another 
to  be  indiscreet  and  erroneous.  Nor  is  it 
estimating  human  nature  correctly,  to  mea- 
sure the  state  of  things  throughout  a  whole 
church  by  such  private  opinions  of  indivi- 
duals. In  the  writings  of  John  Tarnovius 
and  John  Affelmann  of  Rostock,  in  other 
respects  two  very  meritorious  theologians, 
certain  modes  of  expression  and  some  opi- 
nions were  censured  by  their  colleagues  and 
others.  Nor  will  this  excite  much  surprise 
in  one  who  considers,  that  the  latter  might 
misunderstand  what  was  itself  well  said,  and 
that  the  former  might  not  have  known  how 
to  express  correctly  what  they  clearly  un- 
derstood.— Joachim  Liitkemann,  in  many 
respects  a  man  of  worth,  denied  that  Christ 
remained  a  true  man  during  the  three  days 
that  he  was  dead,  while  others  affirmed  the 
contrary.  This  was  a  controversy  about 
words,  such  as  we  see  continually  arising 
and  disappearing  among  men.  Of  the 
same  kind  was  the  dispute  between  Henry 
Boetius,  a  theologian  of  Helmstadt,  and 
Frederick  Baldwin,  a  divine  ofWittemberg, 
whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  that  the  wicked  will  be  restored 
to  life  hereafter. — John  Reinboth,  superin- 
tendent in  Holstein,  like  Calixtus,  circum- 
scribed the  essentials  of  religion  within 
narrower  limits  than  usual,  and  supposed 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  err  essentially  in 
denying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Son.  In  both  respects  many  were 
satisfied  with  him,  but  others  were  not; 
and  especially  John  Conrad  Dannhauer,  a 
very  learned  divine  of  Strasburg.  Hence 
a  controversy  arose  between  those  excellent 
men,  which  was  more  vehement  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  demanded.2  But  let  us 
not  refer  disputes  of  this  character  to  the 
class  of  those  which  show  the  internal  state 
of  our  church  in  this  century. 

39.  Of  somewhat  greater  importance  in 
this  respect  were  some  controversies  which 
did  not  relate  so  much  to  things  as  to  p 


8  See  on  ti  Arnold'l  Kir* 

'.'/   KetMerhistorie,  part  ii.  l»»>k  wii.  chap.  \i.  p. 

957i  &c.  and  concerning  thai  of  Keinboth  in  particular, 
u  e  Blbller'i  Introduct,  I 

tiic.r,  par.  ii.  p.  I90i  &e.  and  Cimbria  Lti 
II.  p.  I 
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sons,  or  respected  the  soundness  and  cor- 
rectness of  certain  teachers.  Men  who 
undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  piety  and 
holiness  are  often  carried,  by  the  fervour 
which  actuates  them,  to  some  extravagance, 
and  therefore  do  not  always  confine  their 
statements  to  the  rigid  rules  of  theological 
accuracy  as  prescribed  by  learned  divines ; 
and  they  sometimes  borrow  the  strong  and 
splendid,  yet  figurative  and  often  obscure, 
words  and  phrases  of  those  who  treat  of 
the  genuine  worship  of  God  and  of  practical 
duties,  with  good  intentions  indeed,  yet  in 
a  rude  and  uncouth  style.  Hence  scarcely 
any  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  despising  and 
marring  the  truth  more  readily  than  these 
do.  Many  such  examples  occurred  in 
this  century,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Stephen  Prostorius,  a  preacher  at,  Salswc- 
del,  and  of  that  most  excellent  man,  John 
Arnclt.  The  former  had  published  in  the 
preceding  century  some  tracts  calculated 
to  arouse  the  minds  of  men  to  solicitude 
about  their  salvation,  and  these  were  re- 
peatedly republished  in  this  century  and 
commended  by  many ;  yet  they  were  thought 
by  others  to  abound  in  expressions  and  sen- 
timents either  directly  false  or  calculated 
to  lead  to  error.  And  there  certainly  are 
some  unsuitable  expressions  in  those  tracts 
which  might  easily  mislead  the  ignorant, 
and  some  also  which  indicate  too  great 
credulity.  Yet  whoever  will  read  his 
works  with  an  ingenuous  mind  will  easily 
believe  that  the  writer  wrote  nothing  deceit- 
fully or  with  an  evil  design.  The  cele- 
brated work  of  Arndt  on  True  Christianity, 
the  perusal  of  which  affords  delight  to  so 
many  persons  even  in  our  own  times,  was 
too  bitterly  taxed  by  Lucas  Osiander, 
George  Rost,  and  many  others,  among 
other  faults,  with  being  written  in  a  style 
that  was  debased  by  Weigelian,  Paracelsic, 
and  the  like  phraseology.  It  is  certain  that 
this  extraordinary  man  disliked  the  philo- 
sophy which  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  that 
Big  ■-  and  on  the  other  hand  ascribed  much 
— I  had  almost  said,  too  much — to  the  doc- 
trines and  pretentions  of  the  chemists;  and 
hence  he  sometimes  used  the  language  of 
those  who  tell  us  that  fire  throws  light  on 
both  religion  and  nature.  But  he  has  been 
absolved  from  all  great  errors  by  the  most 
respectable  men,  especially  by  Paul  Egard, 
Daniel  Dilger,  Melchior  Breler,  John  Ger- 
hard, Dorschams,  and  numerous  others  ; 
and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  derived 
reputation  and  renown  rather  than  dis- 
grace from  those   numerous  accusations.1 

1  See  Arnold's  KirrJirn-und  Krtz^rhhf.  part  ii.  book 
xvii.  chap,  vi.  p.  040,  fto. ;  Weismann's  Hittoria  Etxles. 
Sccculi  xvii.  p.  1174,  1189;  Scharfs  SkpplemenHtm  Hist. 


To  the  class  of  which  we  here  treat,  belongs 
also  Valentine  Weigel,  minister  of  Tscho- 
pau  in  Meissen.  For  though  he  died  in  the 
preceding  century,  yet  a  great  part  of  his 
writings  were  first  published  in  this,  and 
were  attacked  by  great  numbers.  I  regard 
him  as  by  no  means  a  corrupt  man ;  but  he 
also  was  injured  by  his  attachment  to  the 
chemistry  which  at  that  time  hovered  about 
Germany,  and  by  his  dislike  or  neglect  of 
the  precepts  of  sound  reason.2 

40.  It  remains  that  we  notice  the  chief 
persons  among  the  Lutherans  who  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  re-model  the 
whole  system  of  theology,  or  to  draw  forth 
a  new  one  from  their  own  resources.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  stands  Jacob  Bcehme,  a 
shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  famous  for  his  vast 
number  of  both  friends  and  foes,  and  whom 
his  patrons  call  the  German  Theosophist. 
Being  naturally  inclined  to  search  after 
abstruse  things,  and  having  learned  partly 
from  certain  books  and  partly  from  inter- 
course with  some  physicians  (Tobias  Kober, 
Balthazar  Walther,  and  others),  the  doc- 
trines of  Robert  Fludd  and  the  Rosecrucians, 
which  were  then  everywhere  circulated  and 
talked  of,  he  discovered,  by  means  of  fire 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  imagination,  a  kind 
of  theology  which  was  more  obscure  than 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  or  the  charac- 
ters of  Heraclitus.  Those  who  would 
commend  the  man  for  ingenuity,  piety, 
veracity,  and  honesty,  may  do  it  without 
contradiction  from  us ;  but  those  who  would 
honour  him  with  the  title  of  a  man  taught 
by  God,  or  even  of  a  sound  and  wise  philo- 
pher,  must  themselves  lack  knowledge; 
for  he  so  confuses  every  subject  with  che- 
mical metaphors  and  with  such  a  profusion 
of  obscure  terms,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  aimed  to  produce  jargon.  The  heat  of 
his  exuberant  fancy,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
led  him  to  believe  that  divine  grace  ope- 
rates by  the  same  laws  which  prevail  in  the 
physical  world,  and  that  men's  souls  are 
purified  from  their  pollution  and  vices  in  the 
same  way  in  which  metals  are  purged  from 
dross.  lie  formerly  had,  and  he  still  has,  a 
very  great  number  of  followers,  among 
whom  the  most  noted  and  famous  in  this 
century  were  John  Lewis  Gifttheil,  John 
Angel  us  von  Werdenhagen,  Abraham  von 
Franckenberg,  Theodore  von  Tzetscb,  Paul 
Felgenhauer,  Quirinus  Kuhlmann,  John 
James  Zimmermann,  and  others.  Some  of 
these    were    not    altogether    destitute    of 


lltisque  Amdiance,  "Wittem'o.  1727,  8vo.  and  very  many 
others. 

2  Arnold  treats  largely  of  Weigel,  yet  as  usual  not 
impartially,  in  bis  Kirehen-tmd  Ketzerhistone,  port  ii. 
book  xvii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  10^. 
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modesty  and  good  sense,  but  others  were 
entirely  beside  themselves  and  excited  the 
compassion  of  intelligent  men;  as,  e.g. 
Kuhlmann,  who  was  burned  in  Muscovy, 
-\.d.  1684,  and  afterwards  Gichtel;  while  not 
one  of  them  managed  their  affairs  so  laud- 
ably or  prudently,  as  to  procure  for  the 
sect  or  its  founders  any  degree  of  respect 
and  commendation  from  persons  of  the 
slightest  discernment.1 

41.  Next  after  Boehme  it  appears  should 
be  mentioned  those  whom  disordered  minds 
rendered  so  presumptuous,  that  they  claimed 
to  be  prophets  divinely  raised  up  and  en- 
dued with  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
events.  A  large  number  of  such  persons 
existed  in  this  age,  and  particularly  during 
the  times  when  the  Austrians  were  contend- 
ing for  supremacy  against  the  Germans, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French  ;  for  long  ex- 
perience shows,  that  there  is  never  a  greater 
number  of  diviners  or  prophets  than  when 
great  revolutions  seem  about  to  take  place, 
or  when  great  and  unexpected  calamities 
occur.  The  most  noted  of  these  were, 
Nicholas  Drabiz,  Christopher  Kotter,  and 
Christina  Poniatowsky,  who  have  found  an 
eloquent  patron  in  John  Amos  Comenius; 
also  Joachim  Greulich,  Anna  Vettcria,  Eva 
Maria  Frolich,  George  Reichard,  and  some 
others.  But  as  no  one  of  them  was  the 
cause  of  any  great  commotions,  and  as  the 
progress  of  events  very  soon  divested  their 
predictions  of  all  their  authority,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  shown  generally,  that 
there  were  among  the  Lutherans  of  this 
century  some  disordered  minds  who  affected 
the  honours  and  the  authority  of  ambassa- 
dors of  heaven.2 


1  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  cite  authorities,  for  the 
works  of  Bcahme  are  in  everybody's  bands,  ami  the 
books  which  confute  him  are  nowhere  scarce.  "What 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  man  and  his  followers  may 
be  seen  in  Arnold,  who  is  always  most  full  in  extolling 
and  lauding  those  whom  others  censure.  Concerning 
fcuhlmann  and   his    execution,   see   the    I 

chten,    A.TJ.    17  %  and   in  many  other 

places. — [  llcehnvj  however  h  "1  ti  tune  to  meet, 

in  our  days,  with  a  warm  ad  1  an  industrious 

disciple    In  the   Lai  \  well-meaning   but   glow 
visionary  Mr.  "William   Law,  who  was  for  : 
rig  a  ii  iw  edition  and  ti 
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his  death.     Wacl.     [See  also  the   references  In  the 
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certainty,  what  was  In  Itself  mo  ehand, 

iii.it  v.  iiat  these  per  ions  deemed  <!i\iiic  comn 
were  the  ncti'i:i>  of  th  Ir  <> ^n  minds  led  a 
Imaginations.     There  nrasan  honest,  Hill 
Am  iterdam,  In  the  middle  of  thi 
Benedict  Bahosen  of  Hoist  tn,   who 
with  such  writings  and  prophecii   .  that   I 
collected  and  published  them  all.     His   / 

was  printed  after  his  death,  Am  terd.  i'7 


42.  I  would  give  a  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinct account  of  some  who  were  not  indeed 
so  wholly  beside  themselves  as  to  claim  to 
be  prophets  of  God,  yet  sadly  deceived 
themselves  and  others  by  marvellous  and 
strange  opinions.  Esaias  Stiefel  and  Eze- 
kiel  Mem,  both  of  Thuringi.%  not  iono- 
after  the  commencement  of  the  eentnry, 
expressed  themselves  so  unusually  and  so 
improperly  that  they  were  thought  by 
many  to  arrogate  to  themselves  divine 
glory  and  majesty,  to  the  great  dishonour 
of  God  and  our  Saviour.  I  can  believe 
that  though  they  greatly  lacked  sound 
sense,  yet  they  were  not  so  far  beside  them- 
selves, and  that  they  only  foolishly  imitated 
tha  lofty  and  swollen  phraseology  of  the 
mystical  writers.  Thus  they  may  serve  as 
examples  to  show  how  much  cloudiness  and 
Folly  the  constant  reading  of  mystical 
books  may  spread  over  uncultivated  and 
feeble  minds.3  Paul  Xagel,  a  professor  at 
Leipsic,  who  had  some  tincture  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  conjectured  from  the  indi- 
cations of  the  stars  future  occurrences  both 
in  church  and  state ;  and  among  other 
things  professed  to  be  certain,  from  their 
indications,  that  a  very  holy  and  heavenly 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be  set  up  on  the 
earth.4 

43.  Christian  Hoburg  of  Liineburg,  a 
man  of  an  unstable  and  restless  spirit,  under 
the  assumed  names  of  Elias  Pra^torius  and 
Bernard  Baumann,  published  a  vast  number 
of  invectives  against  the  whole  Lutheran 
church,  and  thereby  involved  himself  in 
various  troubles.  Yet  for  a  Ions  time,  bv 
dissimulation  and  deception,  which  he  doubt- 
less supposed  to  be  lawful,  he  led  the  more 
charitable  to  regard  him  as  less  culpable 
than  he  actually  was;  and  he  was  accounted 
an  acrimonious  assailant,  not  so  much  of 
religion  itself  as  of  the  licentiousness  and 
vices  of  those  y  who  ministered  in 
holy  things.  At  length  however  he  ren- 
dered himself  universally  odious,  and  went 
over  to  the  Mennonitcs.5  Very  similar  t 
him  though  superior  in  petulance  and  acri- 

.  was  Frederick  Breekling,  who  bcinr: 
from  the  ministry  which  lie 
in   Hofstein    and    afterwards  at 
Zwoll  in  Holland,  continued  to  extreme  old 
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age  in  Holland  connected  with  no  religious 
sect.  Several  ot  bis  tracts  are  extant 
which,  although  they  vehemently  urge  and 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and 
display  implacable  hatred  against  both  vice 
and  the  vicious,  yet  show  the  writer  to  have 
been  destitute  of  the  primary  virtues  of  a 
truly  pious  man — charity,  wisdom,  the  love 
of  truth,  meekness,  and  patience.1  It  is 
strange  that  such  vehement  and  heated 
declaimers  against  the  defects  of  the  public 
religion  and  its  ministers,  as  they  profess 
to  be  more  discerning  than  all  others,  should 
foil  of  discovering,  what  the  most  simple 
daily  learn  by  common  observation,  that 
nothing  is  more  odious  and  disgusting  than 
an  angry  reformer,  who  is  always  laying 
about  him  with  sword  and  dagger ;  and 
that  they  should  not.  perceive  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  successfully 
to  cure  in  others  the  faults  with  which  he 
is  himself  chargeable.  The  expectation  of 
the  millennial  kingdom,  which  seldom  ex- 
ists in  well-informed  minds  and  which 
generally  produces  extravagant  opinions, 
was  embraced  and  propagated  by  George 
Lawrence  Seidenbecher,  a  preacher  in  the 
Saxon  region  of  Eichsfeld,  and  on  this 
account  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.2 

44.  We  shall  close  the  list  of  this  sickly 
family  (for  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  a 
great  number,  since  they  all  pursued  much 
the  same  course)  with  the  most  odious  and 
the  worst  of  them  all,  Martin  Seidelius,  a 
Silesian  of  Ohlau,  who  laboured  to  estab- 
lish a  sect  in  Poland  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century  and  the  commencement  of  this,  but 
whose  extreme  absurdities  prevented  his 
meeting  with  success  even  among  the  Soci- 
mans.  This  most  daring  of  men  supposed 
that  God  had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or 
a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  that  this 
Messiah  had  never  appeared  nor  ever  would 
appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins  had 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
deliverer  as  this,  promised  of  old  to  their 
fathers ;  that  of  course  Christ  was  errone- 
ously regarded  as  the  Messiah";  that  it  was 
his  only  business  and  office  to  explain  the 
law  of  nature,  which  had  been  greatly  ob- 
scured by  the  fault  of  men ;  and  therefore, 
that  whoever  shall  obey  this  law  as  ex- 
pounded by  Jesus  Christ  will  fulfil  all  the 


1  Arnold  treats  of  this  man  in  his  work  so  often  cited, 
part  iii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  148,  Sec.  and  likewise  gives  us 
some  of  his  tracts  which  abundantly  show  the  extreme 
fertility  of  his  genius,  Ibid,  p.  1110.  A  formal  account 
of  him  is  given  by  Moller,  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii. 
p.  72,  &c. 

2  He  is  fully  described  by  Verpoorten.  in  his  Com- 
ment.  de  Vita  et  Institutis  G.  L.  Scidtnlt-chcri,  Dant- 
zic,  1739,  4to. 


religious  duties  which  God  requires  of  him. 
To  render  these  monstrous  opinions  more 
defensible  and  specious,  he  audaciously 
assailed  and  discarded  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  few  persons  whom 
he  brought  over  to  his  views  were  called 
Semi-Judaizers.3  If  this  rash  man  had 
lived  at  the  present  day  he  would  have  ap- 
peared much  less  odious  than  he  did  in  that 
age.  For  if  we  except  his  singular  ideas 
concerning  the  Messiah,  all  the  rest  of  his 
system  would  be  highly  approved  by  many 
at  the  present  day,  among  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  nations. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

1.  The  Reformed  church,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  being  united  not  so  much 
by  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  disci- 
pline as  by  principles  of  moderation  and 
candour,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  first, 
whatever  relates  to  this  very  extensive 
community  as  a  whole,  and  then  the  events 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  several  Reformed 
countries.  The  principal  enlargements  of 
this  community  in  the  seventeenth  century 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  Hessian  and  Brandenburg  commo- 
tions, in  the  chapter  on  the  Lutheran  church. 
We  here  add  that  John  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Holstein,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
also  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed, 
and  much  hope  was  indulged  that  his  sub- 
jects would  be  led  gradually  to  follow  his 
example ;  but  the  prince  dying  in  the  year 
1616,  this  hope  was  frustrated.4  Henry, 
duke  of  Saxon v,  in  the  vear  1688  at  Des- 
sau  exchanged  the  Lutheran  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  for  that  of  the 
Reformed,  at  the  instigation  it  is  said  of  his 
wife.5  Zn  the  beginning  of  the  century 
there  were  many  in  Denmark  who  secretly 
leaned  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed, and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  who  had 


3  See  Zeltner's  Ilistoria  Crypto-  Socinismi  Altorfini, 
torn.  i.  p.  268,  335.  [His  Fundamenta  Rcligionis  Chris- 
tiana and  his  Epistotce  Ties  ad  Ccetttm  Urtita riorum, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Unitariorum. 
—  Schl.  [A  sect  still  exists  in  Russia  holding  much 
the  same  doctrines,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Seleznev- 
tschini.  See  Pinkerton's  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  p.  273,  compare  p.  228.— Mur. 

4  Miiller's  Introduct.  ad  Historiam  Chersonesus  Cim- 
Irice,  par.  ii.  p.  101,  Sec.  ;  Pontoppidan's  Annales  Ec- 
clesice  Danica:  diplomatici,  torn.  iii.  p.  691,  &c. 

5  See  Moebius,  Selectee  Disputat.  Theolog.  p.  1137. 
This  prince  published  a  Confession  of  his  Faith,  which 
being  attacked  by  the  Leipsic  divines  by  public  authority, 
Isaac  de  Bcausobre,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Magdeburg,  composed  a  vindication  of  it,  Defense  de 
la  Doctrine  des  lieformees,  et  en  particulier  de  la  Con- 
fettion  de  Foy  de  S.  A.  Monseigneur  le  Due  Henry 
de  Sate,  contre  un  Livre  compose  par  la  Faculte  de 

Theologie  de  Leipsic,  Magdeb.  1694,  8vo. 
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received  their  instruction  from  Nicholas 
Hemming  and  other  friends  of  Melancthon. 
But  this  class  of  persons  lost  all  hope, 
courage,  and  influence,  after  the  year  1614, 
when  John  Canute,  a  bishop  who  had  too 
openly  avowed  his  good- will  towards  Calvi- 
nistic  opinions,  was  deprived  of  his  office.1 
It  is  well  known  moreover  that  the  Reformed 
religion  was  transplanted  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  America; 
aud  in  various  parts  of  those  continents 
very  flourishing  Reformed  churches  were 
established ;  and  among  the  Lutherans  also, 
in  various  places,  liberty  was  granted  to 
the  French,  German,  and  English  Reformed 
freely  to  set  up  their  worship. 

2.  Of  all  the  public  calamities  which 
diminished  the  splendour  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Reformed  community,  the  greatest 
and  most  lamentable  was  the  subversion  of 
the  French  church,  renowned  for  so  many 
distinguished  men.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  the  Reformed  church  in  France 
constituted  a  kind  of  state  or  commonwealth 
within  the  commonwealth,  being  fortified 
by  great  privileges  and  rights  and  pos- 
sessing amon^  other  things  for  its  securitv 
towns  and  castles,  and  especially  the  very 
strong  fortress  of  Rochelle,  all  which  places 
were  garrisoned  with  their  own  troops. 
This  community  was  not  always  under 
leaders  of  sufficient  foresight  and  attachment 
to  the  crown.  Hence  sometimes  (for  the 
truth  should  not  be  concealed),  when  civil 
wars  or  commotions  broke  out,  this  commu- 
nity took  the  side  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  king,  engaged  at  times  in  enterprises 
which  the  king  disliked,  too  openly  sought 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  and  undertook  or  aimed  at 
other  things  inconsistent,  apparently  at  least, 
with  the  public  peace  and  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  king.  Hence  king  Lewis 
XIII.  from  the  year  1621,  waged  war  with 
the  Reformed  party;  and  the  prime  minister 
of  France,  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  persuaded 
that  France  would  never  be  safe  and  enjoy 
peace  until  this  community  was  prostrated, 
and  deprived  of  its  fortifications,  castles, 
strong  towns,  and  high  privileges.  Riche- 
lieu, after  various  conflicts  and  numerous 
efforts,  at  last  obtained  his  object.  For  in 
the  year  1628,  after  a  long  and  difficult 
.  lie  took  Rochelle,  the  chief  fortress  of 
the  Reformed  community,  and  reduced  it 
to  subjection  to  the  king;  and  this  city 
being  captured,  the  Reformed  community 
in  France  was  prostrate,  and  being  deprived 
of  its  fortresses,  could  depend  upon  nothing 


i  Pontoppidan's  A  ,  I  ma.  in. 

.  &c. 


but  the  king's  clemency  and  good  pleasure.2 
Those  who  judge  of  this  transaction  by  the 
principles  of  state  policy  deny  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  all  justice  and  equity,  because 
such  communities  in  the  bosom  of  a  king- 
dom or  state  are  pernicious  and  most 
hazardous  to  the  public  peace  and  safety. 
And  if  the  French  court  had  stopped  here, 
and  had  left  safe  and  inviolate  to  the  Re- 
formed their  liberties  of  conscience  and 
religion,  purchased  with  so  much  blood  and 
by  such  great  achievements,  perhaps  the 
Reformed  could  and  would  have  borne  the 
immense  loss  of  their  liberties  and  rights 
with  equanimity. 

3.  But  the  French  court  was  not  content 
with  this  measure  of  success;  having  de- 
stroyed that  species  or  form  of  civil  polity 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Reformed 
church,  and  which  afterwards  was  deemed 
adverse  to  the  regal  power,  the  court  next 
attacked  the  church  itself  and  its  religion, 
contrary  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  kings. 
At  first  milder  measures  were  resorted  to, 
promises,  caresses,  conciliatory  expositions 
of  the  doctrines  most  offensive  to  the  Re- 
formed, and  similar  measures,  both  with  the 
chief  men  of  the  Reformed  community  and 
with  the  more  learned  and  eminent  of  their 
ministers;  and  Richelieu  especially  spared 
neither  pains  nor  artifices  which  he  thought 
might  have  any  influence  to  draw  the  Re- 
formed insidiously  into  the  Romish  church. 
But  as  little  or  nothing  was  effected  by 
all  these  measures,  the  Catholic  bishops 
especially  resorted  to  sophistry,  persecution, 
the  most  unrighteous  laws,  and  all  the  means 
which  either  blind  passion  or  ingenious 
malice  could  invent,  in  order  gradually  to 
exhaust  the  people  who  were  so  hateful  to 
them,  and  compel  them  against  their  choice 
reluctantly  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Many,  being  overcome  by 
their  troubles  and  their  grievous  sufferings, 
yielded,  others  left  the  country,  but  the 
greatest  part  firmly  persisted  in  the  religion 
of  their  fathers. 

4.  At  length  under  Lewis  XIV.  after  all 
artifices,  snares,  and  projects  had  been 
exhausted  in  vain,  the  prelates  of  the  Gallic 
church  and  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  king 
was  accustomed  to  listen,  determined  that 
this  most  resolute  body  of  people  must  be 
extirpated  by  violence  and  war,  and  be 
crushed  88  it  were  by  a  single  stroke. 
Overcome  by  their  arguments  and  importu- 
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nate  supplications,  Louis,  in  the  year  1685, 
with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  in  violation  of  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  repealed  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  by  which  his  grandfather  had 
granted  to  the  Reformed  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  commanded  his  Reformed 
subjects  to  return  to  the  religion  of  their 
progenitors.  The  consequence  of  this  most 
lamentable  decree  was  that  a  vast  multitude 
of  French  people  abandoned  their  country 
to  the  immense  detriment  of  France,1  and 
sought  new  residences  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  they  might  freely  serve 
God;  and  others,  whom  the  extreme  vigi- 
lance of  their  enemies  prevented  from 
acquiring  safety  by  ilight,  the  soldiers 
compelled  by  a  thousand  modes  of  torture, 
vexation,  and  suffering,  to  profess  with 
their  lips  and  to  exhibit  in  their  outward 
conduct  that  Flornish  religion  which  they 
abhorred  in  their  hearts.2  From  this  un- 
righteous act  of  the  king  (on  other  occasions 
so  magnanimous)  it  may  be  seen  how  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  their  adherents  stand 
affected  towards  those  whom  they  call  here- 
tics; and  that  they  regard  no  treaty  and  no 
oath  too  sacred  and  too  solemn  to  be  vio- 
lated, if  the  safety  or  the  interests  of  their 
church  demand  it. 

5.  The  Waldenses  inhabiting  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  entering  into  a  union  with  the 
church  of  Geneva,  were  harassed  nearly 
throughout  this  century  by  the  very  cruel 


1  See  the  excellent  remarks  and  observations  of 
Armand  de  la  Chapello  on  this  subject,  in  his  Life  cf 
Isaac  de  Beausobre,  subjoined  to  the  posthumous  notes 
of  the  latter  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  259,  &c.  [The 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  free  toleration  to  the  Pro- 
testants, was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned  by  Henry  IV. 
in  the  year  1598,  and  confirmed  by  Lewis  XIII.  the 
year  after  he  assumed  the  sceptre,  a.d.  1613.  Its  revoca- 
tion in  J  658  was  preceded  by  the  despatch  of  soldiers 
into  all  the  provinces  to  compel  the  Protestants  to 
abandon  their  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
5  aioa  taken  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  kingdom, 
some  say  half  a  million  and  others  say  eight  hundred 
thousand  Protestants  found  their  way  to  foreign  ooun- 
ly  forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  passed 
over  to  England,  whence  many  of  them  came  to  the 
Unitcd  States  of  America.     Vast  nu  ttled  in 

Holland,  and  large  numbers  in  the  Protestant  states  of 

any,  particularly  in  Prussia  and  la  Swil 
and  Denmark.     See  Gifford'e  History  of  France,  vol. 
iv.  p.  35,  92,  421,  Stc. ;  Schroeckh,  Kirchengei 
der  Reformation,  vol.  viii.  p.  170,  &c. — Mur. 

~  No  one  has  illustrated  these  events  more  fu'.ly  than 
Benoit,  Hisloire  de  V Edit  de  Nantes,  a  noble  work, 
published  at  Delft,  1693,  &c.  in  5  vols.  4to.  See  also 
Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  tome  ii.  p.  220.  [The  first 
two  volumes  of  Beaoit's  H  i  trans- 

lated into  English.     See  ;  I  tory  of 

ots,  chap.  59,  60,  and  61  ;   and  Sim 
History  of  (he  Reform  fol.  iii. 

chap.  24  and  25 ;  but  especially  Kulhiere. 

'.//.  sur  let  Cttusi  -  de  la  Revocation  de  ("Edit  de 
.  1788.     This  valuable  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Scott,  with  additional  con- 
tributions, under  the  title  of  T  tsion  of  the 
Reformation  in  France,  Lond.  18-10. —  A*. 


devices  and  machinations  of  the  instruments 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  especially  in  the 
years  1655,  1686,  and  1696,  they  were  so 
oppressed  and  persecuted  that  with  diffi- 
culty they  escaped  being  exterminated.3 
Those  who  survived  these  frequent  but- 
cheries owed  their  precarious  and  dubious 
safety  to  the  assiduous  intercessions  of  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  Swiss,  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  Germany  the  church 
of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  once  a  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Reformed  community, 
gradually  suffered  so  much  diminution  from 
the  year  1 685,  when  the  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  prince,  that 
from  holding  the  first  rank  it  was  depressed 
to  almost  the  lowest  among  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Germany.4 

6.  The  distinguished  merits  of  the  Re- 
formed in  regard  to  every  species  of  useful 
knowledge  are  so  well  known  to  all,  that  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  We  shall  also 
omit  the  names  of  the  great  and  distin- 
guished authors  whose  works  procured 
permanent  fame  for  themselves  and  great 
advantage  to  others,  because  it  is  difficult 
amid  so  great  a  number  to  select  the  best.5 


3  Leger,  Histoire  Generate  des  Eglises  Vaudois- 
ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  72,  &c. ;   Gilles,  Histoire   Eccles>>; 
des  Eglises  J'audoises,  chap.  xlix.  p.  353.  8cc.     There  is 
extant  a  particular  history  of  the  calamities  sosl 
by  the  Waldenses,  in  the  year  1686,  printed  at  B 
dam,  16SS,  12mo.     [See  also  an  Account  of  the  late 
persecutions  of  the  Waldenses  by  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  French  king,  in  1666,  printed,  Oxford,  !C-\ 
4to ;    and  Hover's    History  of  the  Vaudois,   chap,  xi:.- 
xxi.    p.    72,    Sfcc. —  Mur.      [Still    more  useful    is   the 
,    of   the    Evangelical  Churches   in   the    J'alle'/: 
of  Piedmont,  Lond.  1658,  foL  compiled  by  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,    Cromwell's   commissioner  to  the    duke   of 
Savoy  in  behalf  of  this  oppressed  people — one  of  the 
noblest  enterprises  of  the  Protector.     For  the  amount 
collected  for  their  relief  in  England  and  Ireland  at  this 
period,  see  Reid's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian  (/.. 
Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  note  27. 

4  See  Struve's  Pfalzisclte  KircJienhittoire,  chap.  xiii. 
sec.  23-72.  The  Palatinate,  so  long  as  its  princes  pro- 
fessed the  Reformed  religion,  was  to  the  Reformed 
churches  what  Saxony  formerly  was  to  the  Lu- 
theran, that  is,  the  bond  of  their  external  union  ; 
and  the  Palatine  church  was  the  most  respectable 
among  the  German  Reformed,  as  the  Saxon  church 
was  among  the  Lutherans.  It  kept  up  a  coi 
intercourse  with  England  and  Holland.  But  after 
the  death  of  the  electoral  prince  Charles  Lewis,  when 
the  electoral  dignity  passed  to  the  Catholic  branch 
of  the  family,  this  church  lost  a  .  real  part  cf  its  pre- 
eminence. On  the  other  hand,  the  Brandenburg  church 
rose  in  respectability  as  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  increased,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the 
church  of  Brandenburg  holds  the  rank  which  was  once 
held  by  that  of  the  Palatinate.— SchL 

5  The  li*t  of  the  eminent  divines  and  men  of  learning 
who  were  ornaments  to  the  Reformed  church  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  indeed  extremely  ample.   A  - 

who  adorned  Great  Britain,  we  i^hall  always  re- 
member with  peculiar  veneration  the  immortal  names 
of  Newton,  Barrow,  Cudworth,  Boyle,  Chillingworth, 

.  Bedell,  Hall,  Pocock,  Fell,  Lightfoot,  Ham- 
mond, Calamy,  Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson,  Stilliu  _ 
Mede,  Parker,  Oughtred,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  many 
others  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  In  Germany* 
we  rind  Parens,  Scultetus,  Fabricius,  Ailing,  Pelargus, 
and  Bergius.  In  Switzerland  and  Geneva,  Hospinian, 
the  two  Buxtorfs,  Hottinger,  Heidegger,  and  Turretin. 
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In  philosophy,  Aristotle  was  everywhere 
the  sole  guide  and  lawgiver  for  a  long  time, 
just  as  among  the  Lutherans;  still  the  very 
same  Aristotle  that  is  pourtrayed  to  us  by 
the  Scholastic  writers.  But  his  authority 
gradually  became  very  much  diminished 
from  the  times  of  Gassendi  and  Des  Girtes. 
For  many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  adopted 
the  Cartesian  philosophy  upon  its  first 
appearance,  and  a  large  part  of  the  English 
chose  Gassendi  for  their  guide  and  teacher. 
This  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  Aris- 
totelians, who  everywhere,  but  most  pug- 
naciously in  Holland,  laboured  to  persuade 
the  people  that  immense  danger  to  religion 
and  the  truth  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  abandonment  of  Aristotle ;  nor  would 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ousted  from 
the  schools.1  But  the  splendour  of  the 
increasing  light  and  the  influence  of  liberty 
compelled  the  pertinacious  sect  to  yield  and 
be  silent,  so  that  the  Reformed  doctors  at 
the  present  day  philosophise  as  freely  as  the 
Lutherans  do.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
Aristotle  does  not  still  exercise  a  secret 
sway  in  the  English  universities.  This  at 
least  I  could  easily  prove,  that  in  the  times 
of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III. 
while  the  mathematical  philosophy  prevailed 
nearly  throughout  Great  Britain,  yet  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  old  philosophy 
was  in  higher  repute  with  some  than  the 
new  discoveries. 

7.  The  expositors  of  Scripture  among 
the  Reformed  who  adorned  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  all  trod  in  the  steps 
of  Calvin ;  and  according  to  his  example, 
they  did  not  search  after  recondite  mean- 
ings and  types,  but  investigated  solely  the 
import  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers. 
But  this  uniformity  in  process  of  tim'e  was 
done  away  by  the  influence  of  two  very 
distinguished  interpreters,  Hugo  Grotius 
and  John  Cocceius.  The  former,  departing 
but  slightly  from  Calvin's  maimer,  investi- 
gates only  the  literal  sense  in  the  books  of 


churches  and  academies  of  Hi  i  meet 

the  following  learned  cUvin 
Gonni',   Rivet,  <  .  Voc- 

Uuj,  1 

tlic  Bpanh  tricht; 

.  . 
Cbamier,  Du  Moulin,  M<   trezat,  Blon 
DaiUe,  Aipyraut. 

1  ole,  '  Blane,  P< 

Alix, 

Martin,    Des  Vlgi  ■.  —Mad.      [  m 

divines, 

i  s.-ld.  11,  ,  in .  11,  Ho*  >  1  ether 

eminent    Nonconformist;    while  ii«'  haa  not  condc- 

li   writer,   i 
. 

nst  and  Spotti 

iig  no- 

BalUet,  lie  de  M.  eVj  Carti  ,  in  numerov 


both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  con- 
siders the  predictions  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets as  being  all  fulfilled  in  events  anterior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in 
the  letter  of  them  as  not  to  be  applied  to 
Christ;  yet  he  supposes  that  in  some  of 
those  prophecies,  especially  in  those  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  apply  to 
Christ,  there  is,  besides  the  literal  sense,  a 
secret  or  mystical  sense  concealed  under  the 
persons,  events,  and  things  described,  which 
relates  to  Christ,  to  his  history  and  m 
tion.  Very  different  were  the  principles  of 
Cocceius.  He  supposed  that  the  whole  Old 
Testament  history  exhibited  as  in  a  kind  of 
mirror  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  that  the  predictions 
of  the  ancient  prophets  in  their  literal  im- 
port treated  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  what- 
ever was  to  occur  in  the  Christian  church 
down  to  the  end  of  time  was  all  prefigured 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  some  places  more 
clearly  and  in  others  less  so.2  Each  of 
these  men  had  a  multitude  of  followers  and 
disciples.  With  the  former  were,  besides 
the  Arminians,  those  adherents  to  the  old 
Calvinistic  system  who,  from  Gisbert  Voet, 
the  principal  antagonist  of  Cocceius,  were 
called  Voetians ;  also  many  of  the  English, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  French.  The 
latter  were  highly  admired  by  not  a  few  of 
the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Germans. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  stand  intermediate 
between  these  two  classes  of  interpreters, 
agreeing  with  neither  throughout  but  with 
each  in  part.  Moreover,  neither  the  Gro- 
tian  interpreters  nor  the  Coceeian  are  all  of 
the  same  description,  but  each  class  is  sub- 
divided into  various  subordinate  classes. 
No  small  portion  of  the  English  Episcopa- 
lians, despising  these  modern  guides,  think 
the  first  doctors  of  the  primitive  church  ought 
to  be  consulted,  and  that  the  sacred  books 
should  be  expounded  just  as  the  Fa1 
expounded  them. 

8.   The  doctrines   of  Christianity   1 
ired  among  the  Reformed,  as  an 
the    Lutherans,    by   the    colouring   of  the 
atetic  or  rather  the  Scholastic  E 


a  It  is  commonly  said,  Oocrt:  . 
where  but  I  where,  in  the 

ent.   Tli"  i     ■ 
la-t  is  not   mi  ti  i! 
folly  ftbOW,  1'. 

!i  in  a  di 
.  nol  i-.i  tli 
1   ■ 

■ 

V>  hitby,  in  his  Dim  rt.it,.. 
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The  entire  subjugation  of  these  doctrines 
to  the  empire  of  Aristotle,  and  their  reduc- 
tion to  the  form  of  a  Peripatetic  science, 
was  first  resisted  by  the  Arminians,  who 
followed  a  more  simple  mode  of  teaching 
and  inveighed  loudly  against  those  divines 
who  subjected  the  doctrines  relating  to 
man's  salvation  to  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  phraseology  of  the  schools.  Next 
followed  the  Cartesians  and  the  Cocceians ; 
the  former  of  whom  applied  the  principles 
of  their  philosophy  to  the  explication  of 
revealed  truth,  while  the  latter  supposed 
that  the  whole  system  of  theology  would 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  if  dressed  up 
in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  divine  covenant 
with  men.  But  grave  and  wise  men  among 
the  Reformed  were  pleased  with  neither  of 
these.  For  they  objected  that  the  sacred 
doctrines  would  be  rendered  equally  obscure 
and  intricate  by  the  Cartesian  distinctions 
and  peculiar  conceptions,  as  by  the  Peripa- 
tetic definitions  and  divisions;  and  the 
application  of  the  analogy  of  a  covenant  to 
the  whole  of  theology  was  productive  of 
this  evil  among  others,  which  no  good  man 
can  approve,  that  it  causes  the  phraseology 
and  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the  forum  to 
be  transferred  to  the  schools  of  theology, 
and  to  produce  there  vain  and  futile  dis- 
putes about  things  the  most  sacred.  Most 
of  the  English  and  the  French  would  not 
consent  to  be  thus  trammelled,  but  treated 
both  doctrinal  and  practical  theology  freely 
after  the  manner  of  the  Arminians. 

9.  As  already  observed  in  another  place, 
"William  Ames,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
first  among  the  Reformed  who  attempted 
to  elucidate  and  arrange  the  science  of 
morals  as  distinct  from  that  of  dogmatics.1 
But  he  is  dry,  and  writes  more  for  the 
schools  than  for  common  life.  Afterwards 
the  Arminians  (who  it  appears  were  much 
more  zealous  to  perfect  that  part  of  theo- 
logy which  regulates  the  life  and  the  heart, 
than  that  which  informs  the  understanding) 
induced  great  numbers  to  attempt  some- 
thing more  useful  and  more  popular  in  this 
department.  The  French,  however,  and  the 
English  excel  the  others  in  facility,  acute- 
ness,  and  solidity.  Among  the  Preach,  to 
mention  no  others,  Moses  Amyraut,  a  man 
of  distinguished  energy  and  acuteness  of 
mind,  first  produced  in  French,  though  in 
a  style  now  obsolete,  a  complete  system  of 
moral  science,  from  which  those  who  have 
more  recently  obtained  much  reputation  by 
their  writings,  John  la  Placette  and  Bene- 

1  In  his  book,  De  Conscicntia  it  (jus  Jure  vel  Catibus, 

Amsterd.    1G30,   4to,    1G40   and    1670,    12mo.      It  was 

iblished  in  a  German  translation,  by  Ilarsdeirfer, 

Nuremberg,  1054.—  Sc/tl.     [See  above,  notes  3  and  4, 

p.  G81.— Mur. 


diet  Pictet,  appear  to  have  profited  not  a 
little.2  Among  the  English,  during  the 
immense  convulsions  of  the  civil  wars,  the 
Presbyterians  especially  and  the  Indepen- 
dents endeavoured  by  various  works  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  piety.  Some  of  these 
(as  the  nation  is  naturally  grave  and  in- 
clined towards  austerity)  are  too  rigorous 
and  regardless  of  man's  condition,  while 
others  manifestly  incline  towards  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Mystics.  When  Hobbes  sub- 
jected all  religion  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
princes,  and  laboured  to  subvert  altogether 
the  natural  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  he  roused  up  great  and  discerning 
men,  Cumberland,  Sharrock,  Cudworth, 
and  others,3  to  lay  open  the  primary  sources 
of  right  and  justice  and  to  purify  them  from 
misrepresentations,  by  which  they  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  Christian  holiness. 

10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
Genevan  school  was  in  such  reputation 
throughout  the  Reformed  world,  that  nearly 
all  resorted  to  it  who  were  not  prevented 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  worldly  circum- 
stances from  aspiring  after  the  best  education 
and  the  highest  attainments  in  theological 
knowledge.4  Hence  the  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  his  pupils  respecting  the  divine  decrees 
and  grace  readily  spread  everywhere,  and 
were  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Yet 
there  was  nowhere  any  public  ordinance  or 
test  which  compelled  the  religious  teachers 
not  to  believe  or  to  teach  differently  from 
the  Genevans.5    Of  course  there  were  nianv 


2  Amyraut's  work  entitled  Morale  Chrelienne  was 
printed  in  1G52,  G  vols,  8vo*  La  Placette's  work  was 
entitled,  Easais  de  morale  avec  la  suite,  Hague,  170G,  y 
vols.  l'2mo,  and  was  published  in  a  German  translation, 
Jena,  1719  and  1728.  Pictet's  work  was  entitled,  La 
Morale  Chretienne,  oul' Artdebien  vivre,  Geneva.  1710, 
2  vols.  4to.  This  work  was  so  satiifactory  to  the  Catho- 
lics, that  the  countess  of  Sporck  had  it  translated  into 
German,  omitting  the  passages  offensive  to  the  Catho- 
lics, and  printed  it  at  her  own  cost,  Prague,  171 1.— S '■.■}, '. 

3  See  Leland's  I'ieic  of  the  Deistkal  W\ iters,  vol.  i. 
p.  48.— Mad. 

*  The  high  reputation  which  the  Genevan  academy 
once  bad)  gradually  declined,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Dutch  republic  and  the  erection  of  the  universities 
of  Leyden,  Franeker,  and  Utrecht. 

5  Besides  Grotius,  who  evinces  this  in  his  Apologeli- 
cum  already  mentioned,  see  Coornhart,  a  Hollander, 
well  known  by  the  controversies  he  produced  in  his 
Dutch  tracts  written  near  the  close  of  the  [preceding] 
century,  in  which  he  assails  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees.  I  have  now  before  me  his  Dohngltcn  de*  Ca- 
techismi  ende  der  Prcdicanten,  Utrecht,  1590,  8vo  ;  Jan 
de  tolatinghe  e7ide  decrete  Godet  Bedcnkinghe,  of  de 
heylighe  Schrift  ah  Johan  Calvin  ende  Bcza  darvan 
leeren,  Altona,  1572,  8vo ;  Orsacken  ende  middehn  van 
(/  r  Mt  nschen  saligheid  ende  J'erducmenisse,  1G03,  8vo. 
Of  this  man  Arnold  treats  in  the  second  vol.  of  his 
Kirchen-rmd  Kitzcrhistorie,  in  several  places.  [Espe- 
cially part  iii.  chap.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  &C.  cd.  1741, 
where  his  life  and  controversies  are  stated  at  length. — 
Mur.]  James  Arminius,  while  a  minister  at  Amster- 
dam, being  directed  by  the  Consistory  to  refute  the 
writings  of  Coornhart,  was  converted  to  his  doctrines 
by  the  perusal  of  his  writings,  and  therefore  defended 
them  against  the  Reformed. —  Schl. 
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as  living  here  and  there  who  either 
disagreed  altogether  with  the  Genevans  [  or 
qualified  in  some  measure  their  doctrine. 
And  even  those  who  took  the  side  of  the 
Genevans  had  some  dissension  among  them- 

-.  For  while  most  of  them  supposed 
that  God  only  permitted  the  first  man  to 
sin,  but  did  not  decree  his  apostacy,  others 
went  farther,  and  were  so  daring  as  to 
maintain  that  God  from  all  eternity,  in 
order  to  place  his  justice  and  his  free 
grace  in  the  clearest  light,  had  decreed  the 
lamentable  transgression  of  Adam,  and  had 
so  disposed  everything  that  our  first  parents 
could  not  avoid  or  escape  the  transgression. 
The  latter  were  called  Supralapsarians  in 
distinction  from  the  former,  who  were  called 
Infralapsarians. 

11.  Disregarding  the  points  in  which  they 
differed,  as  being  of  small  moment,  both 
laboured  with  united  strength  to  put  down 
these  who  maintained  that  God  is  most 
graciously  disposed  towards  all  mankind. 
Hence  a  great  schism  arose  soon  after  the 

lencement  of  the  century,  which  never 

I  be  healed.  James  Arminius,  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Leyden,  rejected  the 
Genevan  views,  and  embraced  the  Lutheran 
.  ine  concerning  grace,  which  excludes 
no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation. 
He  was  joined  by  many  persons  in  Holland 
who  were  distinguished  both  for  learning 
and  the  stations  they  filled.     On  the  other 

.  he  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by 

;is  Gomarus,  his  colleague,  and  by  the 
principal  teachers  in  the  universities.  The 
rulers  of  the  commonwealth  recommended 
moderation,  and  supposed  that  both  opi- 
nions might  be  taught  in  a  free  state  without 
injury  to  religion.  After  long  altercation 
and  violent  contests,  by  order  of  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,2  this  controversy 
submitted  to   the  judgment  of  the  whole 

h,  and  was  discussed  in  a  council  held 
at  Dort  in  1G18.  There  were  present  in 
the  council,  besides  the  best'  theologians  of 
Holland,  representatives  of  the  English, 
the  Palatines,  the  Sn  Bremensians, 


1   For  i  sample,  -I  ory  Dullingcr,  a  famous  divine  at 
Zurich,   who  clearly  declared  in  favour  i 
grace.     See  Tin  hop  of 

Canterbury,  in  the  BibUothi  >\e  xiii. 

art.  ii.  Bildebrand' 

and   even   in 
the  university 
den.  John  Holmano,  a  univir-ali-t,  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  theology.     6  ••    Brandl 

id  tli>"  Hit- 
toire  Abregi  rfc  te  i.  p. 

-  it  authority  of  prince  Maori 

by  thai  '  synod 

:   Dort. 
ananimouc  . 

■  the  holdii 

'  i  i 


and  the  Hessians.  Before  this  tribunal  the 
Arminians  lost  their  cause  and  were  pro- 
nounced corrupters  of  the  true  religion,  and 
those  among  the  Genevans  who  are  called 
Infralapsarians  triumphed.  The  Supralap- 
sarian  party  indeed  had  supporters  and 
advocates  who  were  neither  few  nor  inac- 
tive, but  the  moderation  and  impartiality 
of  the  English  divines  especially,  prevented 
their  doctrines  from  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Synod.  The  Infralapsarians  also  would 
net  have  obtained  all  they  desired  [against 
the  Arminians]  if  things  could  have  gone 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bremensian 
divines,  who  for  weighty  reasons  did  not 
choose  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Lutherans.3 
12.  Whether  this  victory  over  the  Armi- 
nians was  on  the  whole  advantageous  or 
detrimental  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Genevans  and  to  the  Reformed  church,  may 
be  justly  questioned.  This  is  most  certain, 
that  after  the  time  of  the  council  of  Dort 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  began  to 
decline  and  to  sink  more  and  more;  and 
stern  necessity  obliged  its  defenders  to  re- 
cognise as  brethren  those  who  either  openly 
coincided  with  the  Arminians,  or  at  least 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  them.  The 
Arminians  who  were  at  first  condemned, 
and  whose  leaders  were  men  of  great  elo- 
quence and  of  superior  genius  as  well  as 
learning,  being  irritated  by  banishments, 
legal  penalties,  and  various  other  injuries, 
attacked  their  foes  with  so  much  vigour 
and  eloquence  that  vast  numbers  became 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Among  the  Dutch  themselves,  the  provinces 
of  Friesland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen, 
and  Guelderland,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 
And  though  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
in  1G.31  these  provinces  were  at  It 
prevailed  upon  to  declare  their  pk 
that  the  Reformed  religion,  as  it  was  settled 
at  Dort,  should  be  maintained  and  defended; 
yet  the  greatest  jurists  among  the  Dutch 
maintain  that  this  decision  cannot  have  the 
force  of  a  real  and  absolute  law.4  England, 
through  the  influence  especially  of  William 
Laud,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Armi- 
nians immediately  after  the  synod  of  Dort; 
and  down  to  our  times,  it  has  not  so  much 

I   aa   actually   des]  ised  and 
temned  the  decisions  of  that  count 


J  The  writer*  on  t'  at  will  be  men* 

below  In  the  chapter  on  the  Arminian  church, 
the  Ills  ■ 

lib.  ii. 
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this  was  almost  a  necessary  occurrence, 
since  the  English  wished  to  conform  their 
church  to  the  institutions,  opinions,  and 
rules  of  the  first  centuries ;  and  the  Fathers, 
as  they  are  called,  before  Augustine,  as- 
signed no  limitation  to  the  grace  and  good- 
will of  God.  Although  the  French  at  first 
seemed  to  favour  the  decisions  of  Dort, 
yet  because  those  decisions  were  very  offen- 
sive to  the  papists  among  whom  they  lived, 
they  soon  after  began  to  think  and  to  teach 
very  diversely  from  them.  Among  the 
Germans,  neither  the  churches  of  Branden- 
burg nor  those  of  Bremen  would  suffer  their 
teachers  to  be  tied  down  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Dutch.  Hence  the  liberty  of  free 
thought  respecting  grace  and  predestination, 
which  seemed  to  be  wholly  extinguished 
and  suppressed  at  Dort,  rather  acquired 
life  and  activity  from  the  transactions  there ; 
and  the  Reformed  church  soon  became 
divided  into  Universalists  and  Semi-Uni- 
versalists,  Supralapsarians  and  Infralapsa- 
rians,1  who,  though  they  dislike  each  other 
and  sometimes  get  into  contention,  yet  are 
prevented  by  various  causes  from  attacking 
and  overpowering  one  another  by  open 
war.  What  is  very  remarkable,  we  have  in 
our  own  times  seen  Geneva  itself,  the  parent, 
nurse,  and  guardian  of  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees  and  particular  grace,  not  only 
become  kind  and  gentle  towards  the  Armi- 
nians,  but  also  herself  almost  an  Arminian.2 


1  Universalists  are  those  among  the  Reformed  who 
teach  the  universal  grace  of  God  towards  all  apostate 
men,  and  consequently  also  a  universal  atonement  and 
a  call  to  all  men.  They  are  however  divided  into  two 
classes.  Some  ascribe  to  the  means  of  grace  which  God 
affords  sufficient  power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  ail 
men,  and  teach  that  it  depends  on  the  voluntary  con- 
duct of  men  whether  the  grace  of  God  shall  produce  its 
effects  on  them  or  not.  These,  who  are  sometimes  called 
absolute  (unconditional)  Universalists,  are  by  Mosheim 
denominated  simply  Universalists.  Others  maintain 
that  God  indeed  wishes  to  make  all  men  happy,  but  only 
on  the  condition  of  their  believing  ;  and  that  this  faith 
originates  from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation 
of  God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional,  and  sovereign 
election  of  God.  These,  who  are  sometimes  called  hypo- 
thetical (conditional)  Universalists,  and  who  scarcely 
differ  except  in  words  from  the  Infralapsarians,  are  by 
Mosheim  denominated  Semi-Universalists.  The  Supra- 
lapsarians, to  which  class  belonged  Beza,  Francis 
Gomarus,  and  Gisbert  Voetius,  not  only  teach  uncon- 
ditional election,  but  they  place  this  election  anterior  to 
the  purpose  of  God  to  create  men  and  to  their  apostacy. 
The  Infralapsarians,  on  the  contrary,  make  this  uncon- 
ditional election  to  be  subsequent  to  the  foreseen 
apostacy.  Both  these  last  are  also  called  [in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Universalists]  Particularists.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  sound  interpretation  shall  be- 
come prevalent  in  the  Reformed  churches,  these  parties, 
which  are  the  unhappy  offspring  of  a  disputatious 
spirit  and  of  ignorance  of  the  original  languages,  will 
at  length  entirely  cease. — Schl. 

2  The  Genevan  church,  which  in  Moshc-im's  day  had 
become  "  almost  an  Arminian,"  soon  became  not  almost 
but  altogether  Arminian,  afterwards  Arian,  and  ulti- 
mately Socinian ;  but  from  this  extreme  point  of 
depression  a  reaction  appears  to  have  begun,  and  she 
seems  not  unlikely  to  revert  to  the  profession  of  the 
truth It 


13.  The  French  church  while  it  remained 
inviolate  thought  proper  to  deviate  in  many 
particulars  from  the  common  rule  of  the 
Reformed;  and  this  appears  from  many 
proofs  to  be  owing  principally  to  this  one 
cause,  that  it  might  in  some  measure  be 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  hatred  under 
which  it  laboured,  and  from  that  load  of 
odious  consequences  which  the  papists 
charged  upon  the  Genevan  doctrines.  Hence 
the  books  of  the  theologians  of  Sedan  and 
Saumur,  which  were  composed  after  the 
synod  of  Dort,  contain  many  things  quite 
similar  and  kindred  not  only  to  the  Lu- 
theran sentiments  concerning  grace,  pre- 
destination, the  person  of  Christ,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  but  also  to  some 
opinions  of  the  Romanists.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  moderation  may  be  traced 
back,  I  think,  to  the  year  1615,  when  the 
opinion  of  John  Piscator,  a  divine  of  Her- 
born,  respecting  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
was  tacitly  received  or  at  least  pronounced 
void  of  error3  in  the  Synod  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  although  it  had  before  been 
rejected  and  exploded  in  other  French 
Synods.4  Piscator  supposed  that  our  Saviour 
did  not  satisfy  the  divine  law  in  our  stead 
by  his  obedience,  but  that  he  as  a  man  was 
bound  to  obey  the  divine  will,  and  therefore 
could  not  merit  anything  with  God  for 
others  by  keeping  the  law.  It  will  be  easy 
for  those  who  understand  the  papal  doc- 
trines  to  see  how  much  aid  this  opinion 
affords  to  the  papists,  in  confirming  the 
sentiments  they  commonly  inculcate  re- 
specting the  merit  of  good  works,  the  power 
of  man  to  obey  the  lav/,  and  other  points.5 


3  Aymon,  Jctes  de  tons  lei  Synodes  Kationaux  des 
Eglises  Rejbrmees  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  275,  276. 

4  See  Aymon,  ubi  supra,  tome  i.  p.  301,  400,  457, 
tome  ii.  p.  13;  Bossuet,  Histoire  des  Variations  des 
Echses  Prutestatites,  livr.  xii.  tome  ii.  p.  2G8.  To  Bos- 
suet thus  tauntingly  reproaching,  as  is  his  custom,  the 
changeableness  of  the  Reformed,  Basnage  appears  to 
have  made  a  poor  reply  in  his  Histoire  de  V  Fglise,  tome 
ii.  p.  1533,  &e.  [There  manifestly  was  some  change  in 
the  views  of  the  French  divines  in  regard  to  Piscator's 
sentiments ;  for  they  repeatedly  and  expressly  con- 
demned them  in  several  of  their  synods,  and  afterwards 
yielded  up  the  point.  Hence  Basnage  could  not  deny 
the  fact.  But  was  this  change  of  opinion  any  way 
reproachful  to  the  French  clergy  ?  Bossuet  thought  it 
was,  but  candid  men  will  perhaps  judge  otherwise. — 
Mur. 

5  Maclaine  is  much  offended  with  Mosheim  for  inti- 
mating that  Piscator's  opinions  afforded  support  to  the 
popish  doctrines  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  man's 
ability  to  obey  the  law,  Sec.  And  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  connexion  supposed  by  Mo- 
sheim. It  is  also  true,  as  Maclaine  states,  that  Piscator's 
doctrine,  by  denying  that  even  Christ  himself  could 
perform  any  works  of  supererogation,  cut  up  by  the 
roots  the  popish  doctrine  that  a  vast  number  of  com- 
mon saints  have  performed  such  works,  and  thus  have 
filled  that  spiritual  treasury  from  which  the  pontiffs 
can  dispense  pardons  and  indulgences  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  Piscator  held  that  Christ  redeemed 
us  only  by  his  death  or  by  his  sufferings,  and  not  as  was 
then  generally  held,  by  both  his  active  and  his  passive 
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This  small  beginning  was  followed  by  other 
far  more  important  steps,  among  which 
some  were  so  irregular  that  the  most  modest 
and  the  most  averse  from  contention  among 
the  French  themselves  could  not  approve 
of  them. * 

14.  Two  divines  of  Saumur,  first  John 
Cameron  and  afterwards  Moses  Amyraut, 
a  man  distinguished  for  perspicacity  and 
erudition,  devised  a  method  of  reconcilino- 
the  doctrine  of  the  Genevans  respecting  the 
divine  decrees  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with 
the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  love  of 
God  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  And 
Amyraut,  from  about  the  year  1634,  pur- 
sued this  most  difficult  of  all  objects  with 
so  much  zeal  and  with  so  great  vigour  of 

•  i  •  •  • 

genius,  that  to  gam  his  point  he  changed  a 
great  part  of  the  received  system  of  theo- 
logy. His  plan,  which  was  too  extensive 
to  be  here  fully  detailed,  was  substantially 
this:  That  God  wishes  the  salvation  of  all 
men  whatever,  and  that  no  mortal  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  Christ  by  any 
divine  decree,  but  that  no  one  can  become 
a  partaker  either  of  the  benefits  of  Christ 
or  of  salvation,  unless  he  believes  in  Christ. 
And  that  God,  in  his  boundless  goodness, 
has  withheld  from  no  one  the  power  or 
ability  to  believe;  but  he  by  no  means 
assists  all  so  to  use  this  power  as  to  obtain 
salvation.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  men  perish  through  their  own 
fault  and  not  by  the  fault  of  God.2  Those 
who  embraced  this  scheme  were  called 
Hypothetical  Universalists,  because  they 
believed  that  God  is  disposed  indeed  to  show 
mercy  to  all,  yet  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  believe  in  Christ.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  this  doctrine  does  not  differ  from 
that  maintained  at  Dort,  except  as  Hercu- 
les' naked  club  differed  from  the  same  when 
painted  and  adorned  with  ribands,  that  is, 
very  slightly.     But  I  doubt  whether  such 


obedience.  His  arguments  were,  that  Christ,  as  being 
a  man,  was  bound  to  obey  the  will  of  God  perfectly  ;  so 
that  he  could  not  do  more  than  he  was  under  personal 
obligation  to  perform.  Moreover,  that  if  Christ  had 
perfectly  obeyed  the  law  in  man's  stead,  then  men  would 
not  be  under  obligation  to  obey  it  themselves,  hccau.se 
it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  require  obedience  twice 
over,  once  from  our  representative  and  then  again  from 
us.  Hcsides,  if  Christ  in  our  stead  both  obeyed  the  law 
and  suffered  the  penalty  of  its  violation,  then  the  law 
had  been  doubly  satisfied;  or  Col  had  received  the 
obedience  he  required,  and  yet  inflicted  the  penalty  for 
disobedience. — mur. 

1  Madame  is  here  out  of  all  patience  with  Moshcim, 
and  tax';-;  ),jm  y,-\\\x  iJriM^ing  a  groundless  and  malig- 
nant charge  against  the  whole  body  of  the  French 
Reformed  ehurch>  Bat  Machine  appears  excited  beyond 
what  the  occasion  required.  The  five  following  sections, 
namely,  11  —  1-*,  detail  the  facts,  in  view  of  which  Siosht  iin 
made  the  assertion  contained  In  the  close  of  this  sec- 
tion. 1/  t  t'nc  reader  c.uvliily  perUM  them,  and  then 
judge  how  far  M  -  •  I h •  i , n  d<  Ifur. 

2  See  Jager's  Hittttia  l.>  .      Una  SacuU  xrii. 

deoenn.  iv.  p.  522,  flic. 


persons  have  duly  considered,  both  the 
principles  from  which  it  is  derived  and  the 
consequences  to  which  it  leads.  After  con- 
sidering and  reconsidering  it,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  Arminianism,  or,  if  you  please, 
Pelagianism  artificially  dressed  up  and  veiled 
in  ambiguous  terms;  and  in  this  opinion 
I  feel  myself  greatly  confirmed  when  I  look 
at  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Amyraut, 
who  express  their  views  more  clearly  and 
more  boldly  than  their  master.3  The  author 
of  this  doctrine  was  first  attacked  by  some 
of  the  French  [Protestant]  Synods;  but 
when  they  had  examined  the  cause,  they 
acquitted  and  dismissed  him.4  He  was 
assailed  with  greater  violence  by  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  divines,  Andrew  Rivet,  Fre- 
derick Spanheini,  Samuel  des  Marets 
(Maresius),  and  others;  to  whom  Amyraut 
himself  and  afterwards  the  leading  French 
divines,  John  Daille  (Dallaeus),  David  Blon- 
dell,  and  others,  made  energetic  replies.5 
The  vehement  and  long-protracted  contest 
was  productive  of  very  little  effect.  For 
the  opinions  of  Amyraut  infected  not  only 
the  Huguenot  universities  in  France  and 
nearly  all  the  principal  doctors,  but  also 
spread  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  with  the 
French  exiles  through  all  the  Reformed 
churches.  Nor  is  there  any  one  at  the 
present  day  who  ventures  to  speak  against 
it. 

15.  From  the  same  desire  of  softening 
certain  Reformed  doctrines,  which  afforded 
to  the  papists  as  well  as  to  others  much 
occasion  for  reproach,  originated  Joshua  de 
la  Place's  (Placseus)  opinion  concerning  the 
imputation  of  the  sin  committed  by  the 
parents  of  the  human  race.  This  theologian 
of  Saumur,  the  colleague  and  intimate 
friend  of  Amyraut,  in  the  year  1640,  denied 
the  doctrine  then  generally  inculcated  in 
the  Reformed  schools,  that  the  sin  of  the 
first  man  was  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  and 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  each  per- 
son's own  inherent  defilement  and  disposi- 


2  Schlegel  expresses  much  regret  that  Mosheim, 
neither  here  nor  in  his  lectures,  more  clearly  showed 
how  a  disguised  Pelagianism  lies  concealed  under  this 
scheme  of  the  Hypothetical  Universalists.  And  he 
refers  us  to  his  notes  on  cent.  v.  part  ii.  chap.  v. 

[note  1,  p.  208  ;  and  notes  1  and  2,  p.  21 1,  above. 
—  A'.]  to  show  that  this  scheme  of  Amyraut  was  not  in 
reality  Pelagianism  nor  even  Scrni- pelagianism.  —  Mur. 
[The  student  should  con:  alt  Qagenbach's  Compendium 
qf  the  Hist.  <</'  Doctrines,  Bach's  translation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  264,  Pcc.—fi. 
4   See   Aymon's   Acte*  des    Synod* 

de  France,  tome  Ii   p.  571,  8te.  i 
&c.     [Quick's  Synodicon,  roL  ii-  p.  352,  I 
l.">.">.— l.'.v; .]    Blondell 

mchant  la  Paix  <  t  la  Ck 
i-v-.  4to. 
i  Bayle,  i  •  tome  i.  art.  Amyraut,  t 

art    Da    ■    I         ii.  p.  !'!T.  &c;  art.  j  I  tme  i. 

p.  571,  <*>■<'•;   Pfeft*,  De  i  sap.  i.  p.  l, 
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tion  to  sin  is  attributed  to  him  by  God 
as  bis  crime,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
theologians,  he  contended  that  original  sin 
is  imputed  to  men,  not  immediately  but 
only  mediately.  This  opinion  was  con- 
demned as  erroneous  in  the  Synod  of  Cha- 
renton,  a.d.  1642,  and  was  confuted  by 
many  theologians  of  great  respectability 
among  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch.1  And 
De  la  Place,  influenced  by  the  love  of  peace, 
did  not  think  proper  to  offer  any  public 
defence  of  it.2  But  neither  his  silence  nor 
the  condemnation  of  the  synod  could  pre- 
vent this  doctrine  from  commending  itself 
to  the  minds  of  very  many  of  the  French 
as  being  reasonable,  or  from  spreading 
through  them  into  other  countries.  In  the 
number  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 
gratify  the  papists  at  the  expense  -of  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  many  have  placed 
Lewis  Cappel,  another  divine  of  Saumur, 
who  in  a  long  and  elaborate  work3  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  were 
not  inserted  by  the  inspired  writers,  but 
were  added  in  more  recent  times.  This 
indeed  is  certain,  that  his  opinion  pleased 
the  Romanists,  who  thought  it  very  useful 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  depress  them  below  the  unwritten 
word  [or  tradition] .  It  was  therefore  the 
more  earnestly  and  learnedly  opposed  by 


1  Aymon,  Sy  nodes  des  Egli.ses  Reformees  de  France, 
tome  ii.  p.  680.  [Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  He 
maintained  hereditary  depravity,  which  he  accounted 
criminal  and  a  just  ground  of  punishment,  but  denied 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity. — Mur.] 
La  Place  advanced  his  opinion  in  his  Theses  Theologicce 
de  Statu  Hominis  Lapsi  ante  Gratiam,  1640,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  Syntagma  Thcsium  Theologicar.  in 
Academia  Salmuriensi  disputatarum,  par.  i.  p.  205, 
&c.  He  was  understood  by  some  to  deny  all  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  was  first  brought  into  trouble  on 
the  subject  in  the  year  1645,  when  Antony  Garissol,  a 
divine  of  Montauban,  and  others  accused  him  before  the 
national  synod  at  Charenton.  Amyraut,  though  he 
adhered  to  the  common  doctrine,  defended  him,  but  his 
opinion  was  disapproved  by  the  synod.  Many  censured 
the  decision  of  the  synod  as  being  hasty  and  unjust, 
because  La  Place  was  condemned  uncitcd  and  unheard, 
his  opinion  being  misapprehended  and  Garissol  his 
accuser  being  allowed  to  preside  in  the  synod.  La  Place 
himself  was  so  cool,  dispassionate,  and  peaceful,  that  he 
defended  his  assailed  reputation  by  no  public  writing, 
but  patiently  waited  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  synod ; 
until  at  last  the  unceasing  outcry  of  his  opposers  in 
1655,  compelled  him  to  publish  a  new  Disputation,  Be. 
Jmputatione  primi  Peccati  Adaini,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  sjnod  did  not  understand  his  doctrine,  since  he 
denied  merely  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
(an  imputation  arising  from  the  sovereign  decree  of 
God'  and  not  the  mediate  imputation  or  one  naturally 
consequent  on  the  descent  of  men  from  Adam.  Yet 
this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  his  excited  opponents. 
Andrew  Rivet,  Samuel  des  Marets,  and  Francis  Turretin 
did  not  cease  to  assail  him  ;  and  by  instigation  of  the 
last  named,  the  belief  of  immediate  imputation  was 
settled  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  church  of  Geneva  in 
the  year  1675.  See  Weismann's  Historia  F.cclcs.  Scecul. 
xvii.  p.  919.— Schl. 

2  See  Weismann's  Hist.  Eccles.  ScecuI.  xvii.  p.  817. 

3  In  his  Arcanum  Punctation/s  liccclatum,  which 
with  his  V indictee  may  be  found  in  his  works,  Amsterd. 
1689,  fol.  and  in  the  Critica  Sacra  Vet.  Test.  Paris, 
1650,  fol 


great  numbers  of  the  best  Hebricians,  both 
among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.4 

16.  All  these  divines,  though  they  in- 
curred much  odium,  yet  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  very  many,  and  the  candour  cf 
subsequent  times  has  pronounced  them  to 
be  free  from  censure ;  but  those  w ere  less 
fortunate  who  have  been  already  mentioned 
as  openly  meditating  a  union  of  the  French 
Reformed  church  with  that  subject  to  Rc- 
mish  sway,  and  likewise  those  who  attempted 
so  to  explain  or  shape  theology  as  to  ren- 
der a  transition  to  the  Romish  party  shorter 
and  more  easy.  To  this  class  belonged 
Lewis  le  Bianc,  a  divine  of  Sedan,  and 
Claude  Pajon,  a  minister  at  Orleans,  both 
of  whom  were  eloquent  and  men  of  great 
penetration.  The  former  with  great  per- 
spicuity so  treated  various  controversies 
which  divide  the  Protestants  from  the  pa- 
pists, as  to  show  that  some  of  them  were 
mere  contests  about  words,  and  that  others 
were  of  much  less  importance  than  was 
commonly  supposed.5  Hence  he  is  much 
censured  to  this  day  by  all  those  who  think 
great  care  should  be  taken,  lest  by  filing 
down  and  lessening  too  much  the  cause  of 
disagreement,  the  truth  should  be  exposed 
to  danger.6  This  acute  man  left  behind  him 
a  sect,  which  however  being  very  odious  to 
most  persons,  either  conceals  or  very  cau- 
tiously states  its  real  sentiments. 

17.  Claude  Pajon  appeared  to  explain 
and  to  adulterate  that  part  of  the  Reformed 
religion  which  treats  of  the  native  depravity 
of  man,  his  power  to  do  good,  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God, 
by  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  which  he  had  thoroughly 
imbibed.  But  what  his  opinions  really 
were,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine ; 
whether  this  arises  from  his  intentior.d 
concealment  of  his  real  sentiments  by  the 
use  of  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  from  the 
negligence  or  the  malice  of  his  adversaries, 
I  cannot  readily  decide.  If  we  believe  his 
adversaries,  he  supposed  that  man  has  more 
holiness  and  more  ability  to  reform  him- 
self than  is  generally  apprehended ;  that 
what  is  called  original  sin  cleaves  only  to 
the  understanding,  and  consists  principally 
in  the  obscurity  and  defectiveness  of  man's 
views  of  religious  subjects ;  that  this  depra- 
vity of  the  human  understanding  excites 
the  will  to  evil  inclinations  and  actions  ; 

4  See  Wolf's  Ribliothcca  Helraica.  par.  ii.  p.  27,  &c. 

5  In  his  Theses  Theologicce,  which  are  well  worth 
reading.  The  copy  before  me  was  printed  at  London, 
1675,  fol.  but  there  have  been  a  number  of  editions  of 
them 

u  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  tome  i.  article  B 
','.   458)   &c.     [His  whole  name  was  Lewis  le  Blanc, 
Sleur  de  Beaulien.     See  the  brief  notice  of  him  in  note 
2,  p.  745,  above. — Mur. 
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that  it  is  to  be  cured,  not  by  the  powers  of 
nature,  but  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
divine  word;  that  this  word  however  does 
not  possess  any  inherent  divine  power  or 
any  physical  or  hyperphysical  energy,  but 
only  a  moral  influence ;  that  is,  it  reforms 
the  human  understanding  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  human  truth  does,  namely,  by  exhi- 
biting clear  and  correct  views  of  religious 
subjects,  and  solid  arguments  which  evince 
the  agreement  of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
with  correct  reason  and  their  divinity;  and 
therefore  that  every  man,  if  his  power  were 
not  weakened  and  prostrated  by  either  in- 
ternal or  external  impediments,  might  re- 
new his  own  mind  by  the  use  of  his  reason 
and  by  meditation  on  revealed  truth,  with- 
out the  extraordinary  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.1  But  Pajon  himself  asserts,  that 
he  believed  and  professed  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  decisions  of  Dort  and  in  the 
other  confessions  and  catechisms  of  the 
Reformed.  He  complains  that  his  opinions 
were  misunderstood ;  and  states  that  he 
does  not  deny  all  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  converted  to  God,  but  only  such  an 
immediate  operation  as  is  unconnected  with 
the  word  of  God;  in  other  words,  that  he 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
the  word  of  God  is  only  an  external  and 
inoperative  sign  of  an  immediate  divine 
operation.2  This  hist  proposition  is  mani- 
festly ambiguous  and  captious.  He  finally 
adds,  that  we  ought  not  to  contend  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ope- 
rates on  the  minds  of  men ;  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  a  person  holds  this  one  point, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  all 
that  is  good  in  us.  The  sentiments  of  Pa- 
jon, however,  were  condemned;  not  only  by 
the  principal  reformed  divines,  but  also  by 
some  synods  of  the  French  church  in  1677, 
and  by  a  Dutch  synod  at  Rotterdam  in 
I. 
18.  This  controversy,  which  was  in  a 
■ire  settled  and  ended  by  the  death  of 
Pajon,  was  propagated  in  many  books  and 
•  hout  England,  Holland, 
anl  Germany,  by  Isaac  Papin,  a  Freneh- 
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man  of  Blois.  and  sister's  son  to  Pajon. 
Throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  ventured  to 
express  himself  much  more  coarsely  and 
harshly  than  his  uncle.  He  declared  that 
the  opinion  of  his  uncle  was  this: — That 
man  has  even  more  power  than  is  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  understand  divine  truth ; 
that  for  the  reformation  and  regeneration 
of  the  soul  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  remove  an  unsound  state  of  the  body  by 
medical  aid,  if  such  a  state  happens  to  exist, 
and  then  to  place  before  the  understanding 
truth  and  error,  and  before  the  will  virtue 
and  vice  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  their 
appropriate  arguments.  This  and  the  other 
opinions  of  Papin,  Peter  Jurieu,  among 
others,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Rotterdam, 
confuted  with  uncommon  wrath  in  the 
years  1686,  1687,  and  1688.  They  were 
also  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Bois-le- 
Dnc  in  1687,  and  still  more  severely  by  the 
synod  at  the  Hague  in  1688,  which  also 
ejected  the  man  from  the  Reformed  church. 
Provoked  by  this  severity,  Papin  who  in 
other  things  manifested  fine  talents,  re- 
turned to  France  in  the  year  1689,  and  the 
next  year  revolted  to  the  Romish  church 
in  which  he  died  in  the  year  1709. 3  Some 
think  he  was  treated  unjustly,  and  that  his 
opinions  were  misrepresented  by  his  mortal 
adversary,  Jurieu;  but  how  true  this  may 
be,  I  cannot  say.  A  defence  of  the  Faionian 
sentiment  was  likewise  attempted  in  1684, 
in  several  tracts  by  Charles  le  Cene,  a 
French  divine  of  a  vigorous  mind  who  has 
given  us  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible.4 
But  as  he  entirely  discarded  and  denied  the 
natural  depravity  of  man,  and  taught  that 
we  can  regenerate  ourselves  by  our  own 
power,  by  attentively  listening  to  divine 
truth,  especially  if  we  enjoy  also  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  education,  good  exam- 
ples, &c.  hence  some  contend  that  his 
scheme  of  doctrine  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  Pajon.8 

19.  The  English  church  was  agitated  with 
most  violent  storms  and  tempests.  When 
James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
the  Puritans  or  friends  of  the  Genevan  dis- 


;1  See  .hiricu,  lh>  hi.  Nature  et  de  la  Grda ,  and  i;i 
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cipllne,  indulged  no  little  hope  that  their 
condition  would  be  meliorated,  and  that 
they  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the 
continual  wrongs  of  the  Episcopalians  ;  for 
the  king  had  been  born  and  educated  among 
the  Scotch  who  were  Puritans.1  And  his 
first  movements  corresponded  well  with 
these  expectations,  and  seemed  to  announce 
that  he  would  assume  the  character  of  me- 
diator between  the  opposing  parties.2  But 
on  a  sudden  everything  assumed  a  different 


1  And  had,  on  some  occasions,  made  the  strongest 
declaration  of  his  attachment  to  their  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  In  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1590,  this  prince  is  said  to  have 
made  the  following  declaration  : — "  I  praise  God  that 
I  was  born  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  the  sincerest  (i.e. 
purest)  kirk  in  the  world.  The  kirk  of  Geneva  keep 
pasche  and  yule  (i.e.  Easter  and  Christmas).  What 
have  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no  institution.  As 
for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an 
evil-said  mass  in  English  ;  they  want  nothing  of  the 
mass  but  the  liftings  (i.e.  the  elevation  of  the  host).  I 
charge  you,  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to 
exhort  your  people  to  do  the  same,  and  I  forsooth,  as 
long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the  same."  Calder- 
wood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  fol.  edit. 
p.  2o6.—Macl. 

2  King  James  professed  himself  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  until  his  removal  to  England  in 
April,  1 C03.  While  on  his  journey,  all  religious  parties 
in  England  made  their  court  to  him.  To  the  Dutch 
and  French  Protestants  settled  in  the  country,  he  gave 
favourable  answers.  The  bishops  negotiated  with  him 
by  their  envoys.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge addressed  him  in  behalf  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  Puritans  presented  their  petition  in  favour  of  a 
reform  of  the  church.  One  petition  of  the  latter  signed 
by  about  800  Puritan  ministers,  was  called  the  Millenary 
Petition,  from  the  signatures  to  it  amounting  to  almost 
a  thousand.  In  October,  1603,  the  king  appointed  a 
conference  at  Hampton  Court,  to  be  held  the  January  fol- 
lowing, between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans, 
with  a  view  to  settle  their  controversies.  On  the  side  of 
the  Episcopalians  were  nine  bishops  and  about  as  many 
dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Puri- 
tans were  four  English  divines  and  one  from  Scotland, 
all  of  whom  were  selected  by  the  king  himself.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  conference,  Jan.  14,  1604,  the  Episcopa- 
lians alone  were  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  and 
the  king  made  some  few  objections  to  the  English 
ritual  and  discipline,  which  the  bishops  either  vindicated 
or  consented  to  modify.  The  second  day,  Jan.  1  Gth, 
the  Puritans  were  admitted,  and  proceeded  to  state 
their  wishes.  But  the  king  treated  them  harshly,  and 
allowed  the  Episcopalians  to  browbeat  them.  The 
bishops  had  a  complete  triumph ;  and  Bancroft,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  said,  "  I  protest  my  heart  melteth 
for  joy  that  Almighty  God,  of  his  singular  mercy,  has 
given  us  such  a  king  as  since  Christ's  time  has  not  been." 
On  the  third  day,  Jan.  18th,  the  bishops  and  deans 
were  first  called  in,  to  settle  with  the  king  what  altera- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  church. 
Archbishop  Whitgift  was  so  elated  to  hear  the  king's 
approval  of  the  law  for  the  oath  ex  officio,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Undoubtedly,  your  majesty  speaks  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit."  After  this,  the 
Puritans  were  called  in,  not  to  discuss  the  points  in 
controversy,  but  merely  to  hear  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  king  and  the  bishops.  Thus  ended  this 
mock  conference,  in  which  the  king  showed  himself 
exceedingly  vain  and  insolent  towards  the  Puritans, 
and  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopalians.  The  next 
month  a  proclamation  was  issued,  giving  an  account 
of  the  conference  and  requiring  conformity  to  the 
liturgy  and  ceremonies.  See  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i.  p.  30,  feo.  and  the  authors 
there  referred  to  ;  also  Grant's  History  of  the  English 
Church  and  Sects,  &c.  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix.  p.  52,  &c. 
—  Mur. 


aspect.  King  James,  who  was  eager  to 
grasp  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  at  once 
judged  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  was  adverse  to  his  designs,  and 
the  Episcopal  favourable  to  them ;  because 
Presbyterian  churches  form  a  kind  of  repub- 
lic, which  is  subject  to  a  number  of  leading 
men  all  possessing  equal  rank  and  power, 
while  Episcopal  churches  more  nearly  re- 
semble a  monarchy.  The  very  name  of  a 
republic,  synod,  or  council,  was  odious  to 
the  king,  and  he  therefore  studied  most 
earnestly  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
bishops,  and  publicly  declared  that  without 
bishops  the  throne  could  not  be  safe.3  At 
the  same  time,  he  long  wished  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  Genevan  doctrines,  especially 
those  relating  to  divine  grace  and  predesti- 
nation, and  he  allowed  the  opposite  doctrines 
of  Arminius  to  be  condemned  by  his  theo- 
logians at  the  synod  of  Dort.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  king  was  studiously  cherished, 
so  long  as  he  had  power  by  George  Abbot, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great 
weight  of  character,  who  was  himself  de- 
voted to  Calvinistic  sentiments  and  was  a 
great  friend  to  English  liberty,  and  whose 
gentleness  towards  their  fathers  the  modern 
Puritans  highly  extol.4  But  the  English 
envoys  had  scarcely  returned  from  Holland 
and  made  known  the  decisions  of  Dort,  when 
the  king  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
showed  himself  most  averse  from  these  deci- 
sions, and  manifested  a  decided  preference 
for  the  Arminian  doctrine  respecting  the 
divine  decrees.5     That  there  were  various 


3  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  and  one  which  he 
repeated  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  "  No  bishop, 
no  king."     See  Neal,  ubi  supra. — Mur. 

4  See  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses,  torn.  i.  p.  583 ; 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.-  p.  242 
[and  the  long  note  of  Maclaine  on  the  text.—  Mur.] 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  1J4,  .See. 

5  Heylin's  History  of  the  Five  Articles,  p.  444,  &c. 
in  the  Dutch  translation  of  Gerh.  Brandt ;  Neal's  Hm- 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  117,  &c.  Neal 
tells  us  that  the  Council  of  Dort  was  ridiculed  in 
England  by  the  following  verses,  among  other  things  : 

Dordrechti  Synodus,  Nodus  :  Chorus  integer,  JEger  : 
Conventus,  Ventus  :  Sessio,  Stramen  :  Amen. 
Moreover,  for  ascertaining  the  character  and  conduct 
of  king  James  and  his  inconstancy  in  religion,  much 
aid  is  afforded  by  the  writers  of  English  history,  and 
especially  by  Larrey  and  Rapin.  Most  of  these  state 
that  in  his  last  years  James  greatly  favoured  not  only 
the  Arminians  but  also  the  papists;  and  they  tell  us 
there  can  be  doubt  the  king  wished  to  unite  the  Eng- 
lish church  with  that  of  Rome.  But  in  this,  I  appre- 
hend, the  king  is  too  severely  accused,  although  I  do  not 
deny  that  he  did  many  things  not  to  be  commended.  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  king  who  aspired  immode- 
rately after  supreme  and  absolute  sway,  should  wish  to 
create  to  himself  a  lord  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  [Yet 
see  the  following  note. — Mur.]  But  at  length  he  in- 
clined more  towards  the  Romish  church  than  formerly, 
and  he  permitted  some  things  which  were  coincident  with 
the  Romish  rites  and  regulations ;  because,  with  most 
of  the  bishops,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church  was  the  exemplar  after  which  all  churches 
should  copy;  that  a  religious  community  would  be  the 
more  holy  and  the  more  perfect  the  nearer  its  resem- 
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causes  for  this  unexpected  change  will  readily 
be  believed  by  those  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  those  times;  yet  the  principal  cause, 
I  apprehend,  is  to  be  sought  in  that  rule 
for  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  the 
founders  of  the  new  English  church  kept 
in  sight.  For  they  wished  to  render  their 
church  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  which 
flourished  in  the  early  centuries,  and  that 
church,  as  no  one  can  deny,  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  Dordracene  doctrines. l  The 
king  becoming  alienated  from  the  Calvinistic 
opinions  and  customs,  the  old  hatred  against 
the  Puritans  which  had  somewhat  subsided 
again  revived ;  and  at  last  it  broke  out 
in  open  war.  In  short,  James  I.  died  in 
1625,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Puritan  faith 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  a  deci- 
ded patron  and  supporter  of  the  Arminians 
whose  condemnation  he  had  greatly  pro- 
moted, and  a  very  strenuous  asserter  of 
episcopal  government ;  and  he  left  both  the 
church  and  the  commonwealth  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  languishing  with  in- 
testine maladies. 

20.  Charles  I.  the  son  of  James,  de- 
termined to  perfect  what  his  father  had 
undertaken.  He  therefore  used  every  effort, 
first,  to  extend  the  regal  power  and  to  exalt 
it  above  the  authority  of  the  laws  ;  secondly, 
to  subject  the  whole  church  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  to  the  Episcopal  form  of 
government,  which  he  considered  as  of 
divine  appointment  and  as   affording  the 


blance  to  that  divine  and  apostolic  standard  ;  and  that 
the  Romish  church  retained  more  of  the  first  and 
primitive  form  than  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  church 
did. 

1  Perhaps  also  the  king  was  influenced  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  civil  commotions  formerly  excited  in  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  Presbyterian  religion.  There 
are  some  circumstances  likewise  which  indicate  that 
the  king,  even  before  he  came  into  England,  was  not 
wholly  .averse  from  the  Romish  religion.  See  the 
IJH>!iot/,{'qne  Ituisonnee,  tome  xliii.  p.  318,  &c.  [Thus 
far  the  note  of  our  author ;  and  whoever  looks  into  the 
Historical  View  of  the  Negotiations  between  the  Courts 
of  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  the  year  1592 
to  1617,  extracted  from  the  MS.  State  Papers  of  Sir 
Thomas  Edmondes  and  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1749,  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Dr.  Birch,  will  be  persuaded  that  towards  the  year 
1595  this  fickle  and  unsteady  prince  had  really  formed 
a  design  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome.  See  in  the 
curious  collection  now  mentioned,  the  postscript  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  the  lord  high- 
i  -er,  dated  the  20th  of  December,  1595.  We  learn 
also  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ralph  Winwood,  that  in  the 
James  sent  Mr.  Ogilby,  a  Scotch  baron,  into 
Spain,  to  assure  his  Catholic  majesty  that  he  was  then 
ready  and  resolved  to  embrace  popery,  and  to  propose 
.->  a  alliance  with  tb.it  king  and  the  pope  against  the 
queen  of  England.  Sec  State  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  See 
also  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Toole  Matthew,  D.D. 
dean  of  Durham,  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  con- 
taining an  Information  of  Scotch  affairs,  in  Strype's 
Anna!*,  vol.  iv.  p.  201.  Above  all,  see  Harris's  ttisto- 
rical  and  Critical  Account  a/  the  I. iff  and  Writ 
James  1.  p.  '-'!'.  note  (N).  This  last  writer  may  be 
added  to  Larrey  and  Kapin  who  have  exposed  the  plia- 
bility and  inconsistency  of  this  self-sufficient  monan  b. 
—Mad. 


best  security  to  the  civil  sovereign;  and 
thirdly,  to  reduce  the  whole  religion  of  the 
country  to  the  pattern  and  form  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  rejecting  all  the  doctrines 
and  institutions  of  the  Genevans.  The 
execution  of  these  designs  was  principally 
entrusted  to  William  Laud,  then  bishop  of 
London  and  afterwards,  from  a.d.  1633, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in 
many  respects  undoubtedly  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, being  a  very  liberal  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  resolute,  inge- 
nuous, and  erudite,  but  at  the  same  time 
too  furious,  headlong,  and  inconsiderate, 
inclined  to  superstition,  and  also  bigotedly 
attached  to  the  opinions,  rites,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  ancient  Christians,  and  therefore 
a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Puritans  and  of  all 
Calvinists.2  He  prosecuted  the  objects  of 
the  king's  wishes  as  well  as  his  own  with- 
out any  moderation,  often  disregarded  and 
trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  perse- 
cuted the  Puritans  most  rigorously,  and 
eagerly  strove  to  extirpate  them  altogether; 
rejecting  Calvinistic  views  in  relation  to 
predestination  and  other  points,  he  after 
the  year  1625,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
George  Abbot,  substituted  Arminian  senti- 
ments in  place  of  them;3  restored  many 
ceremonies  and  rites  which  were  indeed 
ancient  but  at  the  same  time  superstitious 
and  on  that  ground  previously  abrogated ; 
obtruded  bishops  upon  the  Scottish  nation, 
which  was  accustomed  to  the  Genevan  dis- 
cipline and  extremely  averse  to  episcopacy ; 
and  not  obscurely  showed  that  in  his  view 
the  Romish  church,  though  erroneous,  was 
a  holier  and  better  church  than  those  Pro- 
testant communities  which  had  no  bishops. 
Having  by  these  acts  excited  immense  odium 


2  See  Wood's  Athcnce  Oxoniens.  torn.  ii.  p.  55,  &c.  ; 
Heylin's  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or  the  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  William  Laud,  London,  168S,  fol. 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Civil  Laws 
in  Engla72d,  vol.  i.  [Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  iv.  cSrc.  and  vol.  iii.  chap.  v. — Mur. 

3  See  Le  Vassor's  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.  tome  v. 
p.  2G2,  &c.  [Laud  was  then  merely  bishop  of  London, 
though  in  effect  at  the  head  of  the  established  church. 
Legally,  neither  he  nor  any  prelate  nor  even  the  king 
could  abrogate  or  enact  articles  of  faith,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  Nor  was  any  such  thing 
attempted.  But  the  king,  at  the  instigation  (it  is 
stated)  of  bishop  Laud,  issued  a  proclamation,  January 
24,  1G2G,  which  sets  forth,  "That  the  king  will  admit 
of  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  therefore  charges  all  Ids  sub- 
jects, and  especially  the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or  main- 
tain, in  preaching  or  writing,  any  new  invent'. 
opinions  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine  and  discipline 
established  by  law."     This  apparently  ban. 

mation  was  of  course  to  be  executed  by  Laud  and  bis 
associates,  and  Laud  was  publicly  accused  of  using  it 
to  punish  and  put  down  Calvinists,  and  to  prevent  tin  ir 
books  from  being   printed  and  circulated,  w  bile    \u...- 

niana  were  allowed  to  preach  and  to  print  their  senti- 
ments moat  fully.     See  Neal's  History  if  tin-  Puritans, 

vol.  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  192,  &C.  and  vol  iii.  chap.  v.  p  222, 
&c.  and  Maclaine's  note  <  m    on  this  paragraph  -   H\ 
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against  the  king  and  himself  and  the  whole 
order  of  bishops,  he  was  arraigned  by  the 
parliament  in  1G44,  judged  guilty  of  be- 
traying the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  beheaded.1  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Laud,  the  civil  conflict  which  had 
long  existed  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament attained  such  a  height,  that  it  could 
be  extinguished  by  nothing  short  of  the  life 
of  this  excellent  prince.  The  Parliament, 
inflamed  by  the  Puritans  or  by  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents,  wholly  abo- 
lished the  old  form  of  church  government 
by  bishops,  and  whatever  else  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Genevans,  furiously  as- 
sailed the  king  himself,  and  caused  him 
when  taken  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  his  life, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  to 
be  put  to  death  in  the  year  1G48.  Such 
are  the  evils  resulting  from  zeal  in  religion, 
when  it  is  ill  understood  and  placed  in 
external  regulations  and  forms.  Moreover, 
as  is  often  found  true,  it  appeared  in  these 
scenes  of  commotion  that  almost  all  sects 
while  oppressed  plead  earnestly  for  charity 
and  moderation  towards  dissenters,  but; 
when  elevated  to  power,  they  forget  their 
own  former  precepts.  For  the  Puritans, 
when  they  had  dominion,  were  no  more 
indulgent  to  the  bishops  and  their  patrons 
than  these  had  formerly  been  to  them.2 


1  Archbishop  Laud  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
ions,  and  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1641,  fourteen  articles  of  impeachment  were  filed,  and 
i  aud  was  committed  to  prison.  In  1644,  ten  additional 
articles  were  brought  forward,  and  the  trial  now  com- 
menced. All  the  articles  may  be  reduced  to  three 
general  heads  :— I.  That  be  had  traitorously  attempted 
to  subvert  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  to  exalt  the 
king's  power  above  law.  II.  That  he  had  traitorously 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  land,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  govern- 
ment agaimt  law  and  the  liberties  of  the  subjects.  III. 
That  he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  cad  practised  to 
subvert  the  true  religion  established  by  law,  and  to  in- 
troduce popish  superstition  and  idolatry.  Under  this 
last  head  the  specifications  were,  first,  that  he  introduced 
and  practised  popish  innovations  and  superstitious  cere- 
monies not  warranted  by  law,  such  as  images  and 
pictures  in  the  churches,  popish  consecration  of 
churches,  converting  the  communion-tables  into  altars, 
bowing  before  the  altar,  &c. ;  and  secondly,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion  and 
encouraged  Arminianism  and  popery,  by  patronis- 
id  advancing  clergymen  of  these  sentiments.  by 
prohibiting  the  publication  of  orthodox  books  and 
allowing  corrupt  ones  free  circulation,  by  persecuting 
in  the  high  commission  court  those  who  preached 
against  Arminianism  and  popery,  and  by  taking  some 
direct  Btl  pa  towards  a  union  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  House  of  Lords  deemed  all  the  articles  proved, 
but  doubted  for  a  time  whet!  ;  r  they  amounted  to  trea- 
son. See  the  whole  trial  of  Laud,  in  NeaTs  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  chap.  v.  p.  184-255. — Mur. 

2  Besides   Lord   Clarendon,  and  the   historians  of 
England    already    mentioned,    Neal    has    prof 

I  of  these  events,  in  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  his 
y  qf 'the  Puritans.  [Compare  also  Grant's  His- 
tory qf  the  English  Church  and  Sects,  vol.  ii.  chap.  x. 
xi.  p.  127-303.—  :,Iur.  [See  also  the  historical  works 
of  Brodie,  Hallam,  and  Mackintosh,  on  this  period  of 
British  history.— R. 


21.  The  Independents,  who  have  been 
just  mentioned  among  the  promoters  of 
civil  discord,  are  represented  by  most  of 
the  English  historians  as  more  odious  and 
unreasonable  than  even  the  Presbyterians 
or  Calvinists,  and  are  commonly  charged 
with  various  enormities  and  crimes,  and 
indeed  with  the  parricide  against  Charles  I. 
But  I  apprehend  that  whoever  shall  can- 
didly read  and  consider  the  books  and  the 
Confessions  of  the  sect,  will  cheerfully 
acknowledge  that  many  crimes  are  unjustly 
charged  upon  them,  and  that  perhaps  the 
misconduct  of  the  civil  Independents  (that 
is,  of  those  hostile  to  the  regal  power 
who  strove  after  extravagant  liberty)  has 
been  incautiously  charged  upon  the  religious 
Independents.3     They  derived  their  name 


3  The  sect  of  the  Independents,  though  a  rti 
one  and  still  existing  among  the  English,  is  however 
less  known  than  almost  any  Christian  sect  ancient  or 
modern,  and  on  no  one  are  more  marks  of  infamy 
branded  without  just  cause.  The  best  English  his- 
torians heap  upon  it  all  the  reproaches  and  slanders 
which  can  be  thought  of;  nor  is  it  the  Epicopalians 
only  who  do  this,  but  also  those  very  Presbyterians 
with  whom  they  are  at  this  day  associated.  They  are 
represented  not  only  as  delirious,  crazy,  fanatical,  illi- 
terate, rude,  factious,  and  strangers  to  all  religious 
truth  and  to  reason,  but  also  as  criminals,  seditious 
parricides,  and  the  sole  authors  of  the  murder  of 
Charles  I.  John  Durcll  (whom  that  most  strenuous 
vindicator  of  the  Independents,  Lewis  du  Zdoulin.  com- 
mends  for  his  ingenuousness,  see  Wood's  AtJienee  Oxon. 
torn.  ii.  p.  732,  733,),  in  his  Historia  Rituum  Sanctce 
Ecclesice  Anglicanee,  cap.  i.  p.  4,  London,  1G7. 
says:  "  Fateor,  si  atrocis  iiliu  tot  actus  fucrint, 

quot  ludicrarum  esse  solent,  postremum  fere  Ini 
dentium  fuisse. — Adeo  at  non  acute  magis,  quaii. 
dixerit  1'Estrangius  noster:  Regem  primo  a  Presby- 
terianis  intcremptum,  Carolum  deindc  ab  Independenti- 
bus  interfectum."  Foreign  writers,  regarding  these  a-- 
the  best  witnesses  of  transactions  in  their  own  country, 
have  of  course  thought  proper  to  follow  them  ;  and 
hence  the  Independents  almost  everywhere  appear 
under  a  horrid  aspect.  But  as  every  class  of  men  is 
composed  of  dissimilar  persons,  no  one  will  deny  that 
in  this  sect  also  there  were  some  persons  who  were 
turbulent,  factious,  wicked,  flagitious,  and  destitute  of 
good  sense.  Yet  if  that  is  also  true  which  all  wi 
good  men  inculcate,  that  the  character  and  the  prin- 
ciples  of  whole  sects  must  be  estimated,  not  from  the 
conduct  or  words  of  a  few  individuals  but  from  the 

.   habits,  and  opinions  of  the  sect  in  gi 
from  the  books  and  discourses  of  its  teachers,  and  from 
lie   formularies   and    confessions,   then    I    am 
either  wholly  deceived  or  the  Independents  are  wrong- 
fully loaded  with  so  many  criminations. 

We  pass  over  what  has  been  so  invidiously  written 
against  this  sect  by  Clarendon,  Echard,  Parker,  and 
many  others;  and  to  render  tins  whole  subject  the 
more  clear,  we  will  take  up  only  that  enc  exc 
writer,  than  whom,  though  a  foreigner,  no  one,  as  the 
English  themselves  admit,  lies  written  more  accurately 
tly  concerning  the  affairs  of  England,  namely, 
Rapin.  In  the  twenty-first  book  of  his  immortal  work, 
the  Hisfoire  <Tj4ngleterre,  vol.  viii.  p.  535,  second  ed. 
[Tindal'a  trai  vol.  ii.  p.  514,  fob],  he  so  depicts 

the  Independents,  that,  if  they  were  truly  what  he 
represents  them,  they  would  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the 
light  in  their  country  which  they  still  do  enjoy  freely, 
and  much  less  to  share  in  the  kind  ofiices  and  love  of  any 
good  man.  Let  us  particularly  survey  and  briefly  cem- 
■i  the  declarations  of  this  great  man  concerning 
In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that,  after  the 
utmost  pains,  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
sect :  "  Quelque  recherche  que  j'ai  i'aite.  je  n'ai  jamais 
pQ  deeouvrir  exaetcment  la  premiere  origine  do  !  , 
nu  faction  des  Independents."     That  a  nun  who 
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from  the  fact,  that  with  the  Brownists  they 
believed  that  individual  churches  are  all 
Independent  or  subject  to  no  foreign  juris- 


spent  seventeen  years  in  composing  a  History  of  Eng- 
land and  consulted  so  many  libraries  filled  with  the 
rarest  books,  should  have  written  thus,  is  very  strange. 
If  he  had  only  looked  into  that  well-known  book,  Horn- 
beck's  Sutnma  Controversiarum,  lib.  x.  p.  775,  &c.  he 
might  easily  have  learned  what  he  was  ignorant  of, 
after  so  much  research.  He  proceeds  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect,  and  says  of  them  in  general  that  nothing 
could  be  better  suited  to  throw  all  England  into  confu- 
sion:— "  Ce  qu'  il  y  a  de  certain  e'est  qu'ils  avoient  des 
principes  tout  &  fait  propres  a  mettre  l'Angleterre  en 
combustion,  comme  ils  le  Srent  effectivement."  How 
true  this  declaration  is  will  appear  from  what  follows. 
He  adds,  first,  respecting  politics  they  held  very  perni- 
cious sentiments.  For  they  would  not  have  a  single 
man  preside  over  the  whole  state,  but  thought  the  go- 
vernment of  the  nation  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people: — "Par  rapport  au  gou- 
vernement  de  1'etat,  ils  abhorroient  la  monarchic,  et 
n'approuvoient  qu'un  gouvernement  republieain."  I 
can  readily  believe  that  there  were  persons  among  the 
Independents  unfriendly  to  monarchy.  Such  were  to 
be  found  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  Anabaptists,  and 
all  the  sects  which  then  flourished  in  England.  But  I 
i  to  see  decisive  testimony  adduced,  if  it  can  be,  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  common  sentiment  of  this  whole 
sect.  Such  testimony  is  in  vain  sought  for  in  their  public 
writings.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1G 17  they  pub- 
licly declared,  "that  they  do  not  disapprove  of  any  form 
of  civil  government,  but  do  freely  acknowledge  that  a 
kingly  government,  bounded  by  just  and  wholesome 
i  a  both  allowed  by  God  and  a  good  accommoda- 
tion unto  men."  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  iii.  p.  14*).  I  pass  over  other  proofs,  equally  con- 
clusive, that  they  did  not  abhor  all  monarchy.  Their 
religious  opinions,  according  to  our  author,  were  most 
absurd.  Tor  if  we  may  believe  him,  their  sentiments 
were  contrary  to  those  of  all  ether  sects: — "  Sur  la  reli- 
gion, leurs  principes  etoient  opposez  a  ceaux  de  tout  le 
reste  du  monde."  There  are  extant  in  particular  two 
Confessions  of  the  Independents  ;  the  one  of  those  in 
Holland,  the  other  of  those  in  England.  The  first  was 
drawn  up  by  John  Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
'as  published  at  Leyden,  1G10,  4to,  entitled,  Apo- 
ruHbus  Anglis,  qui  Brownistce  vulgo  appel- 
.  The  latter  was  printed,  London,  1658,  4to, 
entitled,  A  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  atoned 
■actised  in  the  C  'onal  Churches  in  Eng- 

land  [more  than   one   hundred    in    number. — Mur.] 
i   upon   and  consented  unto  Inj  their  elders  and 
at  the  Sui'oy,  October  12, 
John  Hornbech  translated  it  into  Latin  in  1669, 
and  annexed  it  to  his  Epistle  to  Dun'  us  De  Indepen- 
,:o.     From  both  these,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
Other  books,  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  except  the  form  of 
their  church  government,  they  differed  in  nothing  of 
importance  from  the  Calvinists  or  Presbyterian 

novo  all  doubt,  let  us  hear  the  father  of  the  Inde- 
nts, Robinson  himself,  explaining  the  views  of  him- 
self and  his  flock,  in  his 
p.  7,  11 : — "  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et  hominibu 

convenire  cum  ecclesiis  Reformatis  Belgicis  in  re 
rcligionls,  ut  omnibus  et  singulis earundem  ccd 

rout  habentur  in   Harmonia  Confes- 

fionum  lidci,  parati  BUmus  subscribere. E 

Dulnis  habemus,  cam 

ifltemur  et  quantum  in 

r  therefor  y  from 

rom  all  other  sects  of  Christians, 

fly  with  the 

To  I  how  by 

ample  how  absurd  the  i  of  the  in 

ninenl  historian  tells  a    thai  the;  not 
only  re]    ted  all  i  ordi  r, 

bul  alt  o  made  tta 
public  and  explaining 
•'  Ron  seulemenl  lis  ne  pouvolent  souffrir  I 
I'hierai  I  was  a 

fault  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  •  also  on  the 

ns,  the  Bi 

:  the  Nonconformists  .  "  mi 
qu'il  y  tut  dee  miuistros  ordinairi 


diction,  and  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  authority  and  laws 
either  of  bishops  or  of  councils  composed 


I'Eglise.  Ils  soutenoient  que  chacun  pouvoit  prier  en 
public,  exhorter  ses  freres,  expliquer  l'Ecriture  Sainte, 

selon  les  talens  qu'il  avoit  recus  de  Dieu. Ainsi  parmi 

eux  chacun  prioit,  prechoit,  exhortoit,  expliquoit  la  S. 
Ecriture,  sans  autre  vocation  que  celle  qu'il  tiroit  lui- 
meme  de  son  zele  et  des  talens  qu'il  croyoit  avoir,  et 
sans  autre  autcrite  que  celle  que  luy  donnoit  l'approba- 
tion  de  ses  auditeurs."  All  this  is  manifestly  false. 
The  Independents  employ,  and  have  employed  from  the 
first,  fixed  and  regular  teachers ;  nor  do  they  allow 
every  one  to  teach  who  may  deem  himself  qualified  for 
it.  The  excellent  historian  here  confounds  the  Inde- 
pendents with  the  Brownists,  v.  ho  are  well  known  to 
allow  to  all  a  right  to  teach.  I  pass  over  other  asser- 
tions, notwithstanding  they  are  equally  open  to  censure. 
Now.  if  so  great  a  man,  after  residing  long  among  the 
English,  pronounced  so  unjust  a  sentence  upon  this 
sect,  who  will  not  readily  pardon  others  much  his  in- 
feriors who  have  loaded  this  sect  with  groundless 
accusations  ?  [On  all  these  charges,  see  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  chap.  iv.  p.  157,  &c. — Mur.~\ 

But  this  (some  one  may  say)  is  certain  from  nume- 
rous testimonies,  that  the  Independents  put  that  excel- 
lent king  Charles  I.  to  death,  and  this  single  fact 
evinces  the  extreme  impiety  and  depravity  of  the  sect. 
I  am  aware  that  the  best  and  most  respectable  English 
historians  charge  them  alone  with  this  regicide.  And 
I  fully  agree  with  them,  provided  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  term  Independents  those  persons  who  were  hos- 
tile to  regal  power  and  attached  to  an  extravagant  kind 
of  liberty.  But  if  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  ances- 
tors of  those  Independents  who  still  exist  among  the 
English,  or  a  certain  religious  sect  differing  from  the 
other  English  sects  in  certain  religious  opinions,  I  am 
not  clear  that  their  assertion  is  quite  true.  Those  who 
represent  the  Independents  as  the  sole  authors  of  the 
atrocious  deed  committed  on  Charles  I.  must  neces- 
sarily mean  to  say  either  that  the  nefarious  parricides 
were  excited  to  the  deed  by  the  suggestions  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Independents,  or  that  they  were  all 
adherents  of  the  worship  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, neither  of  which  is  capable  of  solid  proof.  In 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was 
nothing  which  could  excite  any  one  to  attempt  such  a 
crime  ;  nor  does  the  history  of  those  times  show  that 
there  was  any  more  hatred  or  malevolence  towards 
Charles  I.  in  the  Independents  than  in  the  Presby- 
terians. And  that  all  those  who  put  the  king  to  death 
were  Independents  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that-,  on 
the  contrary,  several  of  the  best  English  historians  and 
even  the  edicts  of  Charles  II.  testify,  tiiat  this  turbulent 
company  was  mixed  and  composed  of  persons  of  various 
religions.  And  I  can  easily  admit  that  there  were  some 
Independents  among  them.  After  all,  this  matter  will 
he  best  unravelled  by  the  English  themselves,  who  know 
better  than  wc  in  what  sense  the  term  Independents 
must  be  used  when  it  is  applied  to  those  who  brought 
Charles  I.  to  the  block.  [According  to  Neal,  ulri 
vol.  iii.  p.  515,  &c.  521,  ivc.  533,  no  one  religious  deno- 
mination is  chargeable  with  the  regicide,  but  only  the 
army  and  the  Hou  e  of  Commons,  both  of  which  were 
composed  of  men  of  various  religions.  Only  two  Cou- 
onal  ministers  approved  the  putting  Charles  t  i 
death,  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  a  body  r 
strated  against  it. —  Wwr.] 
When  I  have  carefully  Inquired  for  the  reasons  why 
are  taxed  with  so  many  crin 
enormities,  three  reasons  especially  have  occurred  to 
my  mind:-!.  The  term   I  ambiguous 

and  not  appi  of  men.    For  nut 

to  mention  other  It,  the  term  Is  applied  by  the 
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of  presbyters  and  delegates  from  several 
churches.1  It  is  in  this  single  opinion  that 
they  especially  differ  from  the  Presby- 
terians.2    For  whatever  else  they  believe 

our  Independents,  who  were  not  indeed  altogether 
without  faults,  yet  were  far  better  than  they.  II. 
Nearly  all  the  English  sects  which  distracted  the  nation 
in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Independents  in  order  to  participate 
in  that  public  esteem  which  the  real  Independents 
enjoyed  on  account  of  their  upright  conduct,  and  in 
order  to  screen  themselves  from  reproach.  This  is 
attested,  among  others,  by  Toland  in  his  letter  to  Le 
Clerc,  inserted  by  the  latter  in  his  Bil>lioth.  Universelle 
et  Historique,  tome  xxiii.  part  ii.  p.  506 : — "  Au  com- 
mencement tous  les  sectaires  se  disoient  Independans, 
par  ce  que  ces  derniers  etoient  fort  honorez  du  people  a 
cause  de  leur  piete."  Now,  as  the  term  was  so  exten- 
sively applied,  who  does  not  see  that  it  might  easily 
occur  that  the  enormities  of  various  sects  should  be  all 
charged  upon  the  genuine  Independents  ?  III.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  usurper,  gave  a  preference  to  the  Inde- 
pendents before  all  the  other  sects  in  his  country.  For 
he  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  councils  or  synods  of  the 
;  terians  as  he  was  of  the  bishops  ;  but  in  the  form 
of  church  government  adopted  by  the  Independents, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  which  he  could  fear.  Now,  as 
men  of  like  character  incline  to  associate  together,  this 
circumstance  might  lead  many  to  suppose  that  the 
Independents  were  all  of  the  same  character  with  Crom- 
well, that  is,  very  bad  people. 

1  They  undoubtedly  received  the  name  of  Indepen- 
dents from  their  maintaining  that  all  assemblies  of 
Christians  had  the  right  of  self-government,  or  were 
independent.  This  very  term  is  used  by  Robinson,  in 
his  exposition  of  this  doctrine  in  his  Apologia  pro  Exu- 
libus  Anglis-,  cap.  v.  p.  22,  where  he  says :  "  Coetum 
quemlibet  particularem  (recte  institutum  et  ordinatum) 
esse  totam,  integram,  et  perfectam  ccclesiam  ex  suis 
partibus  constantem  immediate  et  independenter  (quoad 
alias  ecclcsias)  sub  ipso  Christo."  And  possibly  from 
this  very  passage  the  term  Independents,  which  was 
before  unknown,  had  its  origin.  At  first  the  followers 
of  Robinson  did  not  reject  this  appellation,  nor  has  it 
any  bad  or  odious  import,  provided  it  is  understood  in 
their  own  sense  of  it.  In  England  it  was  entirely  un- 
known till  the  year  1G40,  At  least  in  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  enacted  this  year  in  the  conventions  held  by 
the  bishops  of  London  and  York,  in  which  all  the  sects 
then  existing  in  England  are  enumerated,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Independents.  See  the  Constitutions 
and  canons  ecclesiastical  treated  upon  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  in  their  several  synods,  A.D.  1640,  in 
Wilkin's  Concilia  Magnce  Britannice  et  Hibernice, 
torn.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  548.  But  a  little  afterwards  and 
especially  after  the  year  1642,  this  appellation  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 
Nor  did  the  English  Independents  at  first  refuse  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  but  in  their  apology  published 
at  London,  1644,  4to  (Apologetical  Narration  of  the 
Independi  nts),  they  rather  fearlessly  assume  this  name. 
But  afterwards,  when  as  we  have  remarked  many  other 
sects  adopted  this  name,  and  even  seditious  citizens 
who  plotted  the  destruction  of  their  king  were  com- 
monly designated  by  it,  they  very  solicitously  deprecated 
the  application  of  it  to  them,  and  called  themselves 
Congregational  Brethren,  and  their  churches  Congre- 
gational churches. 

2  There  are  two  points  of  difference  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  or  Congregational- 
ists.  The  first  relates  to  the  independence  of  individual 
churches,  or  their  exemption  from  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. The  second  relates  to  the  location  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers  of  each  church.  The 
Presbyterians  assign  these  powers  to  the  eldership  of 
the  church  or  to  the  pastor  and  the  ruling  elders 
assembled  in  a  church  session  ;  but  the  Independents  or 
Congregationalists  confide  them  to  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  male  members  of  the  church,  or  to  the  officers 
and  the  whole  brotherhood  assembled  in  a  church 
meeting.  From  this  latter  principle  it  is  that  the  Inde- 
pendents are  called  Congregationalists.  And  as  in 
modern  times  they  admit  of  a  connexion  or  confedera- 
tion of  sister  churches,  which  in  some  measure  bounds 


or  teach  on  religious  subjects,  with  very 
few  exceptions  and  those  not  of  much  im- 
portance, is  almost  throughout  in  accordance 
with  the  Genevan  doctrines.  The  parent 
of  the  sect  was  John  Robinson,  minister  of 
a  Brownist  church  which  was  settled  at 
Ley  den  in  Holland,  a  grave  and  pious  man. 
Perceiving  that  the  discipline  which  Robert 
Brown  had  set  up  was  in  some  respects 
defective,  he  undertook  to  correct,  it,  and  to 
give  it  such  a  form  as  would  render  it  less 
odious  than  before.  In  two  respects  par- 
ticularly are  the  Independents  better  than 
the  Brownists;  first,  in  moderation  and 
candour,  for  they  did  not,  as  Brown  had 
done,  execrate  and  pronounce  unworthy  of 
the  Christian  name  the  churches  which  had 
adopted  a  different  form  of  government ; 
but  they  admitted  that  piety  and  true  reli- 
gion might  flourish  where  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  were  subject  to  the  authority  cf 
bishops  or  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  not- 
withstanding they  considered  their  own 
form  of  government  as  of  divine  institution, 
and  as  originating  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  In  the  next  place,  the  Inde- 
pendents excelled  the  Brownists  by  abo- 
lishing that  liberty  of  teaching  which  Brown 
had  allowed  equally  to  all  the  brethren.  For 
they  have  regular  teachers,  elected  by  the 
whole  brotherhood,  and  they  do  not  allow 
any  one  to  deliver  disccurses  to  the  people, 
unless  he  has  been  previously  examined 
and  approved  by  the  officers  of  the  church. 
This  sect  which  began  to  exist  in  Holland 
in  1610,  had  very  few  adherents  at  first  in 
England,  and  to  escape  the  punishments 
decreed  against  Xon-conformists,  kept  itself 
concealed;3  but  on  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  bishops  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it 
took  courage  in  the  year  1640  and  boldly 
showed  itself  in  public.  Afterwards  it  soon 
increased  so  much  in  reputation  and  in 
numbers,  that  it  could  compete  for  priority, 
not  only  with  the  Episcopalians,  but  also 
with  the  very  powerful  Presbyterians;  which 
must  be  attributed,  among  other  causes,  to 
the  erudition  of  its  teachers  and  to  the 
reformed  morals  of  the  people.4     During 


and  limits  the  independence  of  the  individual  churches, 
they  have  discarded  the  name  of  Independents. — Mur. 

3  In  the  year  1616,  Mr.  Jacob,  who  had  adopted  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Robinson,  set  up  the  first  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  church  in  England. — Mm'. 

1  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans.  voL  ii.  p.  107.  301, 
393,  vol.  iii.  p.  141,  145,  276,  303,  537,  549;  Bohm's 
Englische  Reformationshistorie,  book  vi.  chap.  iv.  p. 
794.  [A  part  of  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation  at  Ley- 
den  removed  to  Plymouth  in  New  England  in  the  year 
1620.  And  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  down 
even  to  the  end  of  the  century,  great  numbers  of  the 
English  Independents  removed  to  New  England  and 
there  formed  flourishing  colonies  ;  so  that  New  Eng- 
land, for  about  two  centuries,  has  contained  more 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  than  Old  England. 
—Mur. 
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the  reign  of  Cromwell,  who  for  various  rea- 
sons was  its  greatest  patron,  it  was  every- 
where in  the  highest  reputation;  but  on 
the  restoration  of  the  English  monarchy 
under  Charles  II.  it  began  to  decline  greatly, 
and  gradually  sank  into  its  former  obscurity. 
At  the  present  day  it  exists  indeed  but  is 
timid  and  depressed;  and  in  the  reign  of 
"William  III.  a.d.  1691,  it  was  induced  by 
its  weakness  to  enter  into  a  coalition  (yet 
without  giving  up  its  own  regulations)  with 
the  Presbyterians  resident  in  London  and 
the  vicinity.1 


1  From  this  time  onward  they  were  called  United 
Brethren.  See  Toland's  letter,  in  Le  Clare's  Biblioth. 
i  niverseile  et  Historique,  tome  xxiii.  p.  506.  [It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  distinction  between  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalisms  ceased  in  England  from 
the  year  1691,  or  that  both  have  ever  since  formed  but 
one  sect.  They  still  exist  as  distinct  yet  friendly  sects. 
Being  agreed  in  doctrines  and  anxious  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  notwithstanding  their  different 
modes  of  church  government,  they  adopted  these  arti- 
cles of  agreement  and  consent,  in  which  each  sect 
endeavoured  to  come  as  near  to  the  other  as  their  dif- 
ferent principles  would  admit.  Moreover,  these  articles 
with  very  slight  alterations  were  adopted  by  the  Elders 
and  Messengers  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  assem- 
bled at  Saybrook  in  the  year  1708  ;  and  they  now  form 
a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Saybrook  Platform  or  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Connecticut.  See 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.  p.  510,  513, 
514.  The  Articles  themselves  may  be  seen  in  Toul- 
min's  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  &c.  and  in 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  p.  09,  &c. — Mur.]  William 
Whistoo  published  the  articles  of  agreement  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  549,  &c.  They 
are  nine  in  number.  Article  I.  treats  "of  Churches 
and  Church  Members."  Here,  in  sec.  vi.  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  declare,  "that  each  particular 
church  hath  right  to  choose  their  own  officers,  and 
hath  authority  from  Christ  for  exercising  government 
and  of  enjoying  all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within 
"  and  sec.  vii.  that  "in  the  administration  of 
church  power,  it  belongs  to  the  pastors  and  other  elders 
of  every  particular  church  (if  such  there  be)  to  rule  and 
govern,  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Gospel."  Here  both  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Independents  depart  from  their  original  prin- 
ciples. Article  II.  treats  "  of  the  Ministry,"  which 
they  acknowledge  to  be  an  institution  of  Christ.  They 
require  the  ministers  of  religion  not  only  to  be  pious 
(sec.  ii.)  but  also  learned;  and  (sec.  iii.  iv.  v.)  would 
have  them  be  elected  by  the  church  with  the  advice  of 
the  neighbouring  churches,  and  also  solemnly  ordained. 
Article  III.  "of  Censures,"  decrees  that  scandalous  or 
offending  members  be  first  admonished,  and  if  they  do 
not  reform,  be  excluded  from  the  church  by  the  pas- 
tor-;, but  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren.  Article  IV. 
"of  Communion  of  Churches,"  declares  all  churches  to 
be  on  a  perfect  equality  and  therefore  independent,  yet 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  to  main- 
tain a  Kind  of  communion  of  churches,  and  often  to 
meet   1  nd    consult   on   the   interests   of   the 

churches.  Articl  Deacons  and  Roll 

Here  the  United  Brethren  admit  that  the  office  i 
con  or  curator  of  the  poor  is  of  divine  appointment, 
and  say  :  "  Whereas  divers  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 

■office  of  Bnlii  who  labour  not  i 

and  doctrine,  and  others  think  otherwise,  we  agr 

BTerence  make  no  breach  ai  '  Article  VI. 

alts  thai  it  Is  us*  Gal  and  i 

r  the  min  my  churches 

to  hold  a   council;    and   that   tb  formed   in 

Dtlon    must  nol  !  by  the  churches 

without  tli  ons.    Article  vil.  "of 

our  demeanour  towards  the  civil  Magistrate,"  1 1 
obi  dience  to  magistrates  and  prayers  for  them.  Article 
\  in.  treats  ••  <>t  i  Confession  of  Faith,"  and  l<  ares  the 
brethren  free  to  Judge  whether  the  TWrty-nme  Articles 
of  the  English  church,  or  the  Confession  and  Cat'  chism 


22.  While  Oliver  Cromwell  administered 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  all  sects, 
even  the  vilest  and  most  absurd,  had  full 
liberty  to  publish  their  opinions;  the 
bishops  alone  and  the  friends  of  episcopal 
government  were  most  unjustly  oppressed 
and  stripped  of  all  their  revenues  and 
honours.  By  far  the  most  numerous  and 
influential  of  all  were  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Independents,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
most  favoured  and  extolled  by  Cromwell 
(who  however  actually  belonged  to  no  sect), 
and  manifestly  for  the  sake  of  curbing  more 
easily  the  Presbyterians,  who  sought  to 
acquire  ascendancy.2     In  this  period  arose 


of  the  "Westminster  assembly,  that  is,  of  the  Presby- 
terians, or  lastly,  the  Confession  of  the  Congregational 
Brethren  published  by  the  convention  at  the  Savoy  in 
1658,  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  [Their 
words  are  :  "  As  to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part  of  those 
commonly  called  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England 
or  the  Confession  or  Catechism,  shorter  or  larger, 
compiled  by  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  or  the  Con- 
fession agreed  on  at  the  Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
said  rule." — Mur.]  Article  IX.  "of  our  duty  and  de- 
portment towards  them  that  are  not  in  communion 
with  us,"  inculcates  only  love  and  moderation  towards 
them.  It  hence  appears  that  the  Independents,  induced 
by  necessity,  approached  in  many  points  towards  the 
opinions  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  departed  from  the 
principles  of  their  ancestors.  [As  respects  union  and 
communion  of  churches,  their  mutual  accountability, 
and  perhaps  also  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  church 
officers,  there  was  some  change  in  the  views  of  the  In- 
dependents of  England  and  also  in  America.  But  the 
English  Presbyterians  also  softened  considerably  the 
rigours  of  Presbyterianism,  as  it  was  introduced  and 
set  up  among  them  by  the  Scotch.  This  coalition  of 
the  two  denominations  tended  to  abate  the  zeal  of  both 
in  maintaining  the  Jut  divinum  cf  their  respective  sys- 
tems cf  church  government.  For  a  considerable  time, 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  in  and 
near  London  continued  to  hold  meetings  for  mutual 
consultation,  and  for  regulating  the  licensing  of  candi- 
dates. And  in  some  other  counties  of  England  similar 
united  meetings  were  held.  But  ere  long  they  wi  re 
dropped,  and  the  two  denominations,  though  on  friendly 
terms  with  each  other,  manage  respectively  their  own 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  their  own  way. — Mur. 

-  Mosheim's  account  of  the  Presbyterians  is  quite  tco 
meagre  for  those  who  are  expected  to  read  V.n- 
lation  of  his  work.     It  is  therefore  deemed  necessary  to 
introduce  here  a  summary  history,  first  of  the  Scottish 
church  and  then  of  the  Er  yterians,  during 

this  century  [and  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians. — Ii.] 

Tut:  Scottish  Chi  rch. — From  his  first  arrival  In 
England  in  1608,  Hug  .lames  set  himself  to  undermine 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  to  establish  I 
pacy  on  its  run..?.     Por  this  purpose,  he  not  only 
contemptuously  of  the  Presbyterians  as  being  in 
men  and  enemies  to  regal  power,  but  actually  nom 

to  the  thirteen   Scottish  bishoprl 
1606  obtained  from  die  parliament  of  Perth  an  ac1 
Ing  the  king  to  bare 

>>ns,  and  causes  whatsoever,  in  Scotland; 
storms;  to  the  bishops  their  ai 
ions,   which   had  been  annex* 
This  made  the   l,  aim.      The 

mbly  •,  rotest<  d.    But  in  1608  a  com  • 
claiming  to  1  embly  declared  the  bishops 

perpetual  modi  raton  of  all  the  Bynods  and  i 
Another  conn  otiou  bowi  w  r  was  then  anting  In 
bition  to  this,  and  comuiUbus  from  both  attempted  ■ 
compromise     The  bisht  i-  carrii  d  their  poinl  in 
and  the  n.  \t  y  ar  the  king,  contrary  to  law,  auth< 
them  to  hold  Hlgb  Commission  Courts.     In  the  same 
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the   Fifth-Monarchy-mon,    as    they    were 
called,   delirious  persons  who  would  have 


year  (1610),  a  corrupt  assembly  was  held  at  Glasgow, 
which  sanctioned  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  preside 
personally  or  by  their  representatives  in  all  the  judi- 
catories of  the  church,  in  all  cases  of  discipline,  ordi- 
nation, and  deprivation  of  ministers,  visitation  of 
churches,  &c.  All  ministers  at  their  ordination  were 
to  swear  obedience  to  their  ordinary,  and  all  clergymen 
were  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  speak  against  the  acts 
of  thi3  assembly,  or  to  touch  at  all  the  subject  of  the 
parity  of  ministers.  Three  Scottish  bishops  (Spots- 
wood,  Lamb,  and  Hamilton)  were  now  sent  to  England, 
there  to  receive  episcopal  consecration,  and  on  their 
return  they  consecrated  the  rest.  In  1G17,  king  James 
made  a  journey  into  Scotland  chiefly  to  further  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy,  which  was  advancing  but  slowly. 
The  next  year  ( 1G1S)  a  convention  or  General  Assembly, 
composed  very  much  of  courtiers,  met  at  Perth  and 
ordained  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  administration 
of  it  in  private  houses  and  to  the  sick,  the  private  bap- 
tism of  children,  their  confirmation  by  bishops,  and 
the  observance  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Ascension  Day.  These  were  called  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth.  They  were  published  by  royal  authority,  and 
in  1G21  a  Scottish  parliament  was  persuaded,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  to  enact  them  into  laws,  against 
the  remonstrances  of  great  numbers  cf  the  clergy. 
Persecution  ensued  and  many  ministers  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  and  banished,  by  the  High  Commission 
Court.  During  this  reign,  many  Scotch  Presbyterians 
moved  to  the  North  cf  Ireland,  and  there  established 
flourishing  churches.  [See  the  latter  part  of  this  note. 
— R.]  Charles  I.  followed  up  the  measures  pursued  by 
Lis  father.  In  1G33  he  went  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
and  there  compelled  a  Scottish  parliament  to  invest  him 
with  all'the  ecclesiastical  powers  possessed  by  his  father, 
and  also  to  confirm  the  laws  of  the  last  reign  respecting 
religion.  On  leaving  Scotland,  he  erected  a  new 
bishopric  at  Edinburgh.  And  Archbishop  Laud  drew 
up  articles  for  regulating  the  royal  chapel  at  Edinburgh, 
which  was  to  be  a  pattern  for  all  cathedrals,  chapels, 
and  parish  churches.  Hitherto  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
church  had  no  settled  liturgy;  the  king  therefore 
ordered  the  Scotch  bishops  to  draw  up  canons  and  a 
liturgy,  similar  to  those  of  the  English  church.  These, 
being  revised  by  Laud  and  other  English  bishops,  were 
imposed  upon  the  whole  Scottish  nation  by  royal  pro- 
clamation, the  canon.-:  in  1G35  and  the  liturgy  in  1G36. 
The  attempts  of  the  bishops  to  enforce  these,  without 
the  sanction  of  a  General  Assembly  or  of  a  Scottish 
parliament,  threw  the  whole  nation  into  commotion. 
The  nobles,  gentry,  burroughs,  and  clergy,  combined  to 
resist  these  innovations,  and  in  1G38  they  solemnly 
revived  the  national  covenant  of  1580  and  1590.  Hence 
the  king  found  it  necessary  to  relax  not  a  little  his 
injunctions,  and  he  now  permitted  a  General  Assembly 
to  be  called.  Bat  his  commissioners,  finding  this  body 
unmanageable,  dissolved  it.  The  Assembly  however 
would  not  separate,  but  protested ;  and  continuing  their 
sessions,  they  disannulled  the  acts  of  six  preceding 
General  Assemblies  (namely,  those  of  1G0G,  1G08,  1G10, 
1G1G,  lG17,and  1G18),  abolished  Episcopacy,  condemned 
the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  high 
commission  court,  restored  the  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  General  Assemblies,  and  deposed  all  the  bishops 
save  two,  whom  they  allowed  to  remain  as  parish  min- 
isters. The  king  now  resorted  to  war,  and  marched  an 
army  into  Scotland  in  1G39.  But  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  a  new  Assembly  and  a  new  parliament  both 
met  and  confirmed  substantially  the  acts  of  the  last 
Assembly.  In  1640  the  king  raised  another  army,  and 
renewed  the  war  upon  the  Scots ;  but  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary lo  agree  again  to  a  truce,  and  also  to  assemble 
an  English  parliament,  which  was  called  the  long  par- 
liament because  it  sat  twelve  years,  and  which  favoured 
the  Scots  in  their  controversy  with  the  king.  His 
English  subjects  were  now  alienated  from  him ;  and  to 
be  able  to  contend  with  the  English  malcontents,  the 
king  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Scots,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  the  total  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
entire  restitution  of  Presbyterianism  in  that  country. 
The  peace  however  was  of  little  service  to  him,  as  the 
English  parliament  and  the  Scots  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.     In  1G42  the  Scots  offered  to  be  media- 


turned    the   world    upside    down.      They 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  would  personally 


tors  between  the  king  and  the  English  parliament, 
which  the  king  resented  highly.  This  drew  closer  the 
union  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  parliament. 
The  Scots  now  formed  the  design  of  establishing 
Presbyterianism  as  the  only  religion  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  To  this  project  the  English 
parliament,  in  order  to  secure  the  co-opjeration  of  the 
Scots  in  their  war  with  the  king,  were  led  to  yield 
assent.  Commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland  were  now  admitted  to  sit  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  divines,  and  the  Scots  had  great  influence 
in  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England  till  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  usurpation.  At  their  instance  in  1643, 
the  English  parliament  assented  to  the  Scotch  national 
Covenant  somewhat  modified,  and  now  denominated 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  the  parliament 
recommended  and  at  length  enjoined  upon  the  whole 
English  nation.  The  Scots  strenuously  opposed  all 
toleration  of  any  but  Presbyterians  in  either  country. 
This  alienated  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other 
sectarians  from  them,  and  the  English  parliament 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  In  1G4G 
the  -king  surrendered  himself  to  the  Sects,  and  they 
delivered  him  over  to  the  English  parliament,  hoping 
thus  to  induce  them  resolutely  to  enforce  Presbyteri- 
anism over  the  three  kingdoms.  But  the  parliament 
were  so  irresolute  that  the  Scots  became  jealous  of 
them.  After  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  1649,  the 
Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king,  and  declared  against 
the  English  Commonwealth.  In  IG49  they  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  new  king  in  Holland,  who 
then  professedly  acceded  to  the  National  Covenant. 
The  next  year  the  king  landed  in  Scotland,  but  his 
army  was  defeated  by  Cromwell.  In  1651  Charles  II. 
was  crowned  in  Scotland,  and  then  swore  to  observe 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After  this  he 
marched  an  army  into  England,  suffered  a  total  defeat, 
and  fled  in  disguise  to  France.  General  Monk,  whom 
Cromwell  had  left  in  Scotland,  soon  brought  that  whole 
country  to  submit  and  to  become  united  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  and  also  to  allow  a  free  tole- 
ration to  which  the  Presbyterians  were  much  opposed. 
Commissioners  were  now  sent  into  Scotland  by  the 
English  parliament,  to  establish  liberty  of  conscience 
there.  Thus  things  remained  till  the  Restoration. 
Presbyterianism  was  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
land, but  dissenters  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace  and 
to  worship  in  their  own  way.  At  the  Restoration  in 
1GG1,  a  Scottish  parliament  rescinded  all  acts  and  cove- 
nants relative  to  religion  made  or  entered  into  since 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  troubles,  and  empowered 
the  king  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  his 
pleasure.  He  ordained  Presbyterianism  for  the  present, 
but  soon  after,  though  with  some  hesitation,  ordered 
Episcopacy  in  its  place.  Sharp,  Fairfoul,  Leighton, 
and  Hamilton,  were  consecrated  bishops.  Under 
Charles  II.  from  1GG2  to  lG85,the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
suffered  very  much,  as  the  English  Non-conformists 
did ;  for  similar  laws  and  measures  were  adopted  in 
both  countries.  James  II.  pursued  the  same  perse- 
cuting course  till  the  year  1G87,  when  in  order  to  ad- 
vance popery,  he  granted  universal  toleration.  On  the 
Revolution  in  1G88,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church 
regained  all  its  liberties  and  prerogatives,  which  it  has 
enjoyed  with  little  diminution  till  the  present  day.  But 
the  troubles  it  experienced  during  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  his  sons  had  induced  many  Scotch  Presbyterians 
to  emigrate  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  North  America, 
and  elsewhere.  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans ,' 
Crookshank's  History  of  the  State  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times; 
Spotswood,  and  others. —  Mur.  [For  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  sec  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotla7id,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  "NYodrow  edition,  ending 
at  the  year  1G25;  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land,  which  comes  down  to  the  year  1G39,  "Wodrow 
edition,  Edin.  1842;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville, 
2d  edit.  Edin.  1824,  2  vols.  8vo;  Cook's  History  cf  the 
Church  <f  Scotland,  Edin.  1815,  3  vols.  8vo;  the' second 
ami  third  volumes  comprise  the  history  from  1592  to 
the  Revolution.  In  addition  to  these  works,  there  are 
a  number  of  diaries  and  autobiographies  of  eminent 
ministers  during  this  century,  as  James  Melville,  Blair, 
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Livingston,  Guthrie,  &c.  which  illustrate  the  course  of 
events.  lint,  no  publication  throws  so  much  light  on 
the  most  stirring  portion  of  this  troubled  period  as  the 
Lettert  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  extending  from  1637  to  1GG2. 
They  were  first  published  in  an  imperfect  manner  in 
177"),  in  2  vols.  8vo ;  but  they  have  been  at  length 
printed  entire  under  the  able  editorship  of  David  Laing, 
E  ■[■  in  3  vols,  small  folio,  Edin.  1841,  42.     The  general 

y  of  Scotland  during  this  period  by  Malcolm 
Laing,  and  of  Britain  by  Mr.  Brodie,  should  also  be 
consulted.  A  life  of  Alexander  Henderson,  one  of  the 
leading  Presbyterian  ministers  from  1G3G  to  his  death 
in  164G,  was  published  some  years  ago  in  one  large 
volume,  8vo,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Aiton;  but  it  has  added 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  this  period.  For  the  latter 
part  of  this  century,  See  Beattie's  History  of  the 
Clnnch  of  Scotland  during  the  Commonwealth,  12mo, 
Edin.  1842;  but  the  most  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation is  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revo- 
lution, originally  published  in  2  vols,  folio,  1721,  22,  but 
reprinted,  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  Glas.  1829,  30.  The  Episcopalian  view  of  this 
period  may  be  seen  in  Russell's  History  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland,  2  vols.  12mo,  Lond.  1634;  Lawson's  His- 
tory of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  to  the  Revo- 
lution, Edin.  1844;  or  Stevens'  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  4  vols.  8vo,  1843,  45.— R. 

The  EsGLisn  Presbyterians.— Most  of  the  early 
English  Puritans,  from  their  intercourse  with  the  foreign 
Reformed  churches  who  were  all  Presbyterians,  were 
more  or  less  attached  to  Presbyterian  forms  of  worship 
and  church  government.  But  as  the  English  bishops, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  generally  admitted  the 
validity  of  foreign  or  Presbyterian  ordination,  while  the 
Puritans  or  Presbyterians  on  the  other  hand,  admitted 
the  validity  of  ordination  by  bishops  and  the  lawfulness 
of  bishops  of  some  sort,  hence  the  principal  difficulty 
of  the  English  Puritans  or  Presbyterians  in  those  times 
related  to  the  rites  of  worship.  (Neal,  Hist,  of  Puri- 
tans, vol.  i.  p.  386.)  In  the  year  1572,  several  of  the 
more  strenuous  Puritans,  despairing  of  any  farther 
reformation  of  the  English  church  by  public  authority, 
proceeded  secretly  to  organize  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  England,  at  Wandsworth  five  miles  from 
London.  This  church,  though  persecuted,  continued  to 
exist,  and  others  were  formed  on  the  model  of  it.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  who  were  inclined  to 
terian  views,  remained  in  connexion  with  the 
established  church  and  bore  the  general  appellation  of 
Puritans.     Many  of  them,  however,  kept  up  voluntary 

Qgs  among  themselves  for  mutual  advice  and 
counsel,  in  a  kind  of  presbyteries  and  synods.  In  the 
there  were  more  than  five  hundred  such 
ministers  in  England.  How  long  and  how  extensively 
these  informal  and  voluntary  meetings  were  maintained, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.     But  this  is  certain,  that  although 

ution  induced  groat  numbers  to  remove  to  Ame- 
rica, Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  yet  the  number  of  Presby- 
who  remained  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Puritans  was  very  considerable,  and  it  greatly  increased 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  prior  to 
:  n  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  act 

liament.    En  1643,  the  English  parliament  selected 
121  of  the  ablest  divines  of  England  with  30  lay  asses- 
sors, whom  they  commanded  to  meet  at  \ 
and  a:  their  counsel  In  settling  the  govern- 

.,  orsbip,  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
This  was  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines, 
which  continued  to  meet  and  to  discuss  such  subjects 
nt   submitted   to   their   CO 

y  were  men  of  dHfei 
timents,   Pi  ins,  and  Independents, 

with  some   i  i  but  a  great  ma- 

Fti  r  fbl 
m  i-.il  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
church,  at  the  request  of  the  Engl]  b  \  ■  rliami 
four  C  I  this  body,  on  condition  that  the 

lv  and  the  parliament  would 
take  the  Solemn  at,  and  ag 

!i  one  uniform  religion  throughout  the  three 

The  parliament  rehietar.t  iy  :i    -<i  it  <  .  1  to  the 

conditii  n.  for  th  itlon  of 

n  their  polil  i  he  Scottish 

commissioners arrivi  I  ainster  \       oMycom- 

the  Thirty-nine  Articles, and  went  over 

Lions.     After 


the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  Feb.  1644, 
the  Assembly  by  order  of  parliament  drew  up  an  Ex- 
hortation to  the  people  of  England  to  assent  to  the 
Solemn  League.  The  November  following,  they  were 
ordered  to  write  a  circular  letter  to  the  foreign  Reformed 
churches,  acquainting  them  with  the  proceedings  in 
England.  Through  this  Assembly,  the  parliament 
licensed  preachers  and  directed  all  ecclesiastical  affair  •. 
They  next  drew  up  a  Directory  for  public  worship, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  in  January, 
1 G45.  The  same  year  they  drew  up  a  Directory  for  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  and  a  Directory  for  church 
discipline  and  government.  After  warm  debate,  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  declared  for  Presbyteriamsm 
as  of  divine  institution ;  but  the  parliament  voted  for 
it  only  as  "lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God." 
The  Assembly  also  put  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  church  judicatories,  but 
the  parliament  imposed  restrictions,  and  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Scots  and  most  of  the  English 
Presbyterians,  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical judicatory  to  the  parliament.  In  March, 
1G4G,  parliament  ordered  ruling  elders  to  be  chosen  in 
all  the  churches  of  England,  and  also  the  erection  of 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  a  General  Asembly,  for  a 
trial  of  the  system.  The  Scotch  church  objected  to 
several  imperfections  in  the  Presbyterianism  thus  esta- 
blished by  the  English  parliament,  and  particularly  to 
the  right  of  appeal  in  the  last  resort  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  to  the  parliament,  and  the  English  Pres- 
byterians and  the  "Westminster  Assembly  sided  with  the 
Scotch.  In  May  1G46,  the  king  being  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  the  English  Presbyterians  determined  to 
enforce  Presbyterianism  jure  divino  on  all  England, 
and  to  allow  no  toleration  of  dissenters.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  caused  a  strong  remonstrance  to  be  presented 
to  the  i  arliament  in  the  name  of  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council  of  London;  and  they  were 
supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Independents  and  other  sectarians 
in  the  army  procured  a  counter  petition  from  numerous 
citizens  of  London.  The  Commons  were  divided  in 
sentiment  and  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  To  gain  time, 
they  demanded  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  Scripture 
proofs  for  that  jus  divinum  in  church  government 
which  they  had  maintained.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
from  1614  to  1G47  the  Independents,  who  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  uniformly  pleaded  for  the  free 
toleration  of  all  sects  holding  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  And  the  parliament  was  not  unwilling 
to  admit  toleration,  at  least  of  the  Independents,  but 
the  Presbyterians  were  utterly  opposed  to  it ;  and  their 
influence  prevented  the  parliament  from  pursuing  the 
course  they  would  have  done.  It  was  this  circumstance 
which  alienated  the  Independents  and  the  army  from 
Presbyterianism  and  from  the  parliament,  and  finally 
led  to  the  subversion  of  the  whole  Presbyterian 
blishment  set  up  in  England.  The  demand  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Scriptural  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Presbyterianism,  produced  lon^  and  warm 
debates  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Erastians 
and  Independents  at  length  prote  ted  and  withdrew. 
The  Presbyterian--,  fifty-three  in  v.\ 
alone,  voted  with  but  one  dissenting  voice  tl 

pointed  a  church  government  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrate."  On  the  other  points  referred  to  them 
they  were  afraid  to  report  their  views  lest  the  parliament 
should  put  them  under  B  pre  munire.  But  the  Presby- 
terian divines  of  London  met  at  Zion  College,  an 
fully  th  is  of  the  House  of  Common 

maintained  in  stron  r  terms  the  jut  iivinx  m  of  Presby- 
terianism.    J  I  meeting  they  1 

imewhat,  and  agreed  to  set  up  the  limit  •  l  ?i 
terianlsm  already  sanctioned  by  the  parliament.     This 

tedof  par<  chial  presbyteries  (or  chun  b  -> 
or    presbyteries),   provincial    assemble 
synods  .  and  ■  national  assembly,  with  an  appeal  to  the 

parliament  in  the  last  re  ort.      The  provinc 

m  distributed  Into  tw< 
hundred  and  thlrty-eighl  parochial  pi 
nezl  year    1647   provincial  yneds   actually 

mi  t  lii  London  and  In  Lancashl 
■ 

usemblj  M   London  i    atlnued  I  mt-annually 

till  the  end  of  Cromwell'i  reign.     In  the  o; 
England  the  Pn  ibyl  i  Imu  I  t>>  n 

rolunt  <  .  which 
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had  not  the  sanction  of  law.     The  king,  though  a  \  ri- 
soncr,   refused  his  assent   to  this    new   ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  England.     At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to 
detach  the  Scots  from  the  English  by  promising  them 
Presbyterianism    for    Scotland   with    Episcopacy   for 
England.     But  they  rejected  his  offers,  hoping  still  to 
bless  England  as  well  as  Scotland  with  Presbyterian- 
ism  jure  dicino.     He  also  tried  to  gain  over  the  Inde- 
pendents by  promising  them  free  toleration,  but  they 
would  not  accept  it  for  themselves  alone-     The  country 
now  swarmed  with  sectarians,  and  with  numerous  lay 
preachers  of  every  description.     Thomas  Edwards,  in 
his  Gangrccna,  mentions  sixteen  sects :  namely,  Inde- 
pendents, Brownists,  Millenaries,  Antinomians,  Ana- 
baptists, Arminians,  Libertines,  Familists,  Enthusiasts, 
Seekers,  Perfectionists,  Socinians,  Arians,  Antitrinita- 
rians,   Antiscripturists,    and    Sceptics.      Mr.    Baxter 
mentions  the  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Antino- 
mians as  being  the  chief  separatists  from  the  established 
or  Presbyterian  church ;   to  whom  he  adds  Seekers, 
Banters,  Behemists,  and  Varists,  which  either  became 
extinct  or  were  merged  in  the  Quakers.     The  English 
divines  would   have  been  satisfied  with  revising  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  therefore  commenced  such  a 
revision.     But  the  Scotch  divines  insisted  on  a  new 
Confession.     Hence  the  Westminster  Assembly,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  drew  up  their 
elaborate  Confession,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
approved  with  some  amendments  in  the  summer   of 
1647  and  the  winter  following.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
objecting  to  the  articles  on  church  government,  only 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  obtained  parlia- 
mentary sanction  in  the  year  1648.    The  Scotch  nation 
adopted  the  Confession  as  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  to 
parliament  in  1647,  and  the  Larger  Catechism  in  1G4S. 
Both  were  allowed  to  be  used  by  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.      The  Scotch  commissioners  in  the 
Assembly  now  returned  home  ;  but  the  Assembly  was 
continued  as  a  sort  of  counsel  to  parliament,  yet  it  did 
little  else  than   license   preachers.     The  army  being 
composed  chiefly  of  dissenters  from  the  establishment 
of  various  descriptions,  upon  finding  that  no  toleration 
of  dissenters  was  allowed  by  the   new  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  demanded  of  the  parliament  free  toleration 
for  all  Protestant  dissenters.     This  the  Presbyterians 
vigorously  opposed,  and  the  parliament  endeavoured  to 
disband  the  army.    Put  the  army  now  rescued  the  king 
from  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  became  peremp- 
tory in  their  demands.    Pressed  by  the  Presbyterians  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  army  on  the  other,  parliament 
wavered  for  a  time,  but  at  length  fell  under  the  control 
of  the  army,  and  not  only  allowed  of  dissent  from  the 
establishment  but  also  made  no  vigorous  efforts  to  set 
up  rresbyterianism.  But  in  May,  1G48,  the  Scots,  having 
made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  king,  invaded  England 
in  order  to  rescue  him.     The  war  obliged  the  army  to 
march   in   various   directions,   and  the  Presbyterians 
seized  the  opportunity  in  the  parliament  to  enforce 
Presbyterianism.   An  act  was  proposed  declaring  eight 
specified  heresies   to   be   capital   crimes,   and   sixteen 
others  to  be  punishable  with  unlimited  imprisonment. 
The  act  was  not  passed.  But  in  June  following  another 
did  pass,  placing  "  all  parishes  and  places  whatsoever  in 
England  and  "Wales,"  except  chapels  of  the  king  and 
peers,  under  the  Presbyterian  government,  with  allow- 
ance of  no  other  worship,  yet  without  making  it  penal 
to  neglect  this  worship.    The  parliament  likewise  com- 
menced a  negotiation  with  the  king  for  his  restoration, 
upon  the  basis  of  a  single  religion  with  no  toleration  of 
any  other.     The  king  insisted  on  Episcopacy  of  some 
sort,  and  the  parliament  insisted  on  Presbyterianism. 
The  army,  after  repelling  the  Scotch  invasion,  f.nding 
that  neither  the  king  nor  the  parliament  intended  ever 
to  allow  toleration  to  sectaries,  again  seized  the  king's 
person,  and  marching  to  London  purged  the  Houseof 
Commons,  new-modelled  the  government,  and  caused 
the  king  to  be  impeached  and  beheaded.     The  Com- 
monwealth, without  a  king  or  a  House  of  Lords,  was  now 
set  up.     But  the  Scots  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  re- 
cognised Charles  II.  for  their  king,  and  threatened  war 
upon  England.     The  English  Presbyterians  sided  with 
their  Scottish  brethren,  disowned  the  parliament,  and 
declared  against  a  general  toleration.     All  people  v.  ere 
now  required  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  new  government, 
which  many  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  refusing  to  do, 
were  turned  out.     However,  to  conciliate  the  Presby- 
terians, the  parliament  continued  the  late  Presbyterian 


establishment,  but  repealed  all  acts  compelling  unifor- 
mity.    The  Scots,  aided  by  the  English  Presbyterians, 
invaded  England  in  order  to  place  Charles  11.  on  the 
throne ;  but  they  were  vanquished,  and  all  Scotland 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  parliament,  and  more- 
over to  allow  of  toleration  in  their  own  country.     The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  laid  aside,and  nothing 
but  the  Engagement  (or  oath  of  allegiance  to  govern- 
ment) was  required  of  any  man  to  qualify  him  civilly 
for  any  living  in  the  kingdom.     Hence  many  Episcopal 
divines,  as  well  as  those  of  other  denominations,  became 
parish  ministers.     In  the  year  1603,  the  army  being 
offended  with  the  parliament  (which  had  now  sat  12 
years,  and  during  the  last  four  had  ruled  without  a  king 
or  House  of  Lords)  ordered  them  to  disperse;  and  Crom- 
well with  the  other  officers  appointed  a  new  council  of 
state,  and  selected  140  men  from  the  several  counties  to 
represent  the  people.     After   five   months  these  new 
representatives  resigned  their  power  to  Cromwell  and 
the  other  officers,  who  framed  a  new  constitution,  with 
a  single  house  of  representatives  chosen  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  a  Protector  with  ample  executive  powers 
elected  for  life.     All  sects  of  Christians,  except  papists 
and  Episcopalians,  were  to  have  free  toleration.   Crom- 
well the  Protector  laboured  to  make  persons  of  all  reli- 
gions feel  easy  under  him  ;  but  he  absolutely  forbade 
the  e'ergy's  meddling  with  politics.     Ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  in  the  country  towns  now  began 
to  form  associations  for  brotherly  counsel  and  advice. 
But  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  Epis- 
copalians, stood  aloof  from  such  associations.      The 
right  of  ordaining  parish  ministers  had  for  seme  years 
been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  ;  but 
Cromwell,  in  March,  1C54,  appointed  a  board  of  thirty 
Tryers,  composed  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
with  two  or  three  Baptists,  to  examine   and  license 
preachers  throughout   England.     The   same  year  he 
appointed  lay  commissioners  in  every  county,  with  full 
power  to  eject  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  incompetent 
ministers  and  schoolmasters.     Both  these  ordinances 
were  confirmed  by  parliament.     Such  was  the  state  cf 
the  English  Presbyterians  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  accession  of  his  son.  Richard 
Cromwell  the  Presbyterians,  seeing  no  prospect  of  the 
restoration  cf  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  or  cf 
their  obtaining  ecclesiastical  dominion  over  England 
under  the  existing  form  of  government,  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  the  royalists  in  1659  in  order  to  restore  the 
king.     The  remains  of  the  long  parliament  were  resus- 
citated  and  placed   over  the  nation.      The  members 
excluded  from  it  in  1648  were  recalled  and  took  their 
seats,  and  thus  it  became  more  than  half  Presbyterian. 
This  parliament  in   1660  voted  that  the  conccs.-ions 
offered  by  the  king  in  the  negotiations  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1648  were  satisfactory,  restored  Presbyte- 
rianism completely  together  with  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  appointed  a  new  council  of  state,  ordered 
that  a  new  parliament  should  be  chosen,  and  then  dis- 
solved.    The  Presbyterians,  who  now  had  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  in  their  own  hands,  were  so  ; 
lous  to  prevent  the  election  of  republicans  to  the  new 
parliament,  that  when  it  met  it  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  monarchy.     Parliament  now  recalled  the  king, 
without  making  any  stipulations  with  him  respect 
the  religion  cf  the  country.     He  very  soon  restored 
episcopacy,  and  then  would  grant  no  toleration  to  any 
class  of  dissenters.     The  Presbyterians,  who  had  the 
most  to  lose,  were  the  greatest  sufferers.     Some  hun- 
dreds of  their  ministers  were   immediately  displaced 
to  make  way  for  the  old  Episcopalian  incumbents.  Ai.d 
in  1GG2,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  it  criminal  to  dis- 
sent from  the  established  or  Episcopal  church  ;  and  of 
course  it  exposed  all  dissenters  to  persecution.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  conformed  in  order  to 
retain  their  places,  but  more  than  2,000  ministers,  most 
of  them  Presbyterians,  were  turned  out.     And  during 
this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  or  till  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1688,  the  Presbyterians  equally 
with  the  other  dissenters  suffered  persecution.      Per 
though  the  kings,  after  the  year  1672,  were  inclined  to 
give  toleration  to  all  in  order  to  advance  popery,  yet 
parliament  and  the  bishops  resisted  it.     Whan  the  re- 
volution in   1688   placed  a  tolerant  sovereign   on   the 
throne,  and  thus  relieved  the  English  Presbyterians 
from  persecution,  they  were  comparatively  an  enfeebled 
sect ;  and  being  no  longer  strenuous  for  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  and  for  the  jus  divinum  of  Pres- 
byterianism, they  were  willing  to  have  friendly  inter- 
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descend  and  establish  a  new  and  heavenly 
kingdom  on  the  earth.1  Here  arose  the 
Quakers,  to  whom,  as  they  have  continued 
to  the  present  time,  we  shall  devote  a 
separate  chapter.  Here  the  furious  Ana- 
baptists were  allowed  to  utter  freely  what- 
ever  a   disordered  mind   inight   suggest.2 


course  and  fellowship  with  Independents,  and  soon 
became  as  catholic  in  their  views  as  most  of  the  other 
English  dissenters.  See  Heylin's  History  of  the  Presby- 
terians, Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  Bogueand  Bennet's 
Hist,  of  Dissenters,  Baxter's  Hist,  of  His  Own  Times, 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  His  Own  Times,  Grant's  Hist,  of  the 
English  Church  and  Suets,  and  others. — Mur.  [More 
recent  works  on  the  history  of  the  Independents  during 
this  period  are  Hanbury's  Historical  Memorials  relating 
to  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  from  their 
Rise  to  the  Restoration,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839,  41.  A  third 
volume  of  this  elaborate  and  useful  work  is  promised. 
Fletcher's  History  of  the  Revival  and  Progress  of  Inde- 
pendency in  England  since  the  Reformation,  3  volumes, 
12mo,  1816,  48;  Calamy's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  by 
Palmer,  3  vols.  8vo,  1802;  and  Sylvester's  Reliquiw 
Biuterixnai,  fol.  1G96,  being  Baxter's  autobiography. 
See  also  Orme's  Lives  of  Owen  and  Baxter,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  their  respective  works. — R. 

The  Irish  Presbyterians  may  be  briefly  noticed 
here.  They  settled  in  Ulster  in  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  consisted  principally  of  colonists  and  of 
exiles  on  account  of  religion  from  Scotland  and  England, 
as  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  note.  They  were 
generally  accompanied  by  their  ministers,  who  officiated 
in  the  parish  churches  and  were  comprehended  within 
the  Establishment  till  the  year  1634,  when  the  enact- 
ment of  a  book  of  canons  and  the  substitution  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England  for 
the  Irish  Articles  of  1G13,  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud 
and  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Wentworth,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Strafford,  afforded  the  northern  prelates  the 
means  of  ejecting  and  silencing  the  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Severe  measures  were  now  employed  against 
them,  until  the  overthrow  of  Strafford  in  1640  afforded 
them  relief  from  persecution.  After  the  rebellion  of 
1G41  they  enjoyed  greater  freedom,  and  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  regularly  organized  throughout  Ulster  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland.  As  a  body,  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  sided  with  the  Long  Parliament  in  their 
struggles  against  the  ill-advised  Charles;  but  they  loudly 
protested  against  his  execution  in  a  Declaration  which 
brought  down  upon  them  a  severe  attack  from  the 
caustic  pen  of  Milton.  Under  the  patronage  of  Crom- 
well, the  Independents  were  now  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  churches  in  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  towns,  whose  ministers,  together 
with  a  few  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  clergy, 
were  salaried  by  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  all  the  Protestant  Nonconformists 
were  proscribed  and  persecuted  equally  in  Ireland, 
though  not  so  rigorously  as  in  England  or  Scotland ; 
the  Independents  were  able  to  maintain  only  one  or 
two  churches  in  Dublin  ;  but  the  Presbyterians  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  their  ground  in  Ulster  ;  in  1072,  in 
consideration  of  their  sufferings  for  the  royal  cause 
under  Cromwell,  they  received  for  a  few  years  an 
annual  grant  of  money  from  the  crown  ;  and  at  the 
Revolution,  which  was  consummated  by  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  Derry  garrisoned  principally  by  Presbyterians, 
the  Dumber  Of  their  congregations  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred,  under  the  oversight  of  five  presbyteries 
and  a  General  Synod.  Daring  this  period  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ireland  was,  in  all  essential  respects, 
identical  with  the  national  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland;  the  ministers  officiated  and  held  charges 
equally  in  either  church,  the  same  modes  of  worship 
ami  discipline  were  observed,  and  the  same  confession 
of  faith  and  catechisms  Constituted  the  60011001 
dard    of   doctrinal    baching    in    both    churches.       See 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 

■2  vols.  8vo.  — ft. 

1  Burnet's  Hist,  of  li ft  (hen  Tim.  t,  vol.  i  p.  87, 
[Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  113, 
313.  &c Mur. 

*  Mosbelm  teems  to  have  tal.cn  it  for  granted  thai 
the  English  Baptists  of  tin.,  age,  because  the; 


Here  the  Deists,  who  reduced  all  religion 
to  a  very  few  precepts  inculcated  by  reason 
and  the  light  of  nature,  gathered  themselves 
a  company  with  impunity,  under  their 
leaders  Sidney,  Henry  Neville,  Martin, 
Harrington,  and  others.3 

23.  During  this  period  also  arose  among 
the  Presbyterians  the  party  called  Antino- 
mians,  or  enemies  of  the  law  as  they  are 
called  by  their  adversaries,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  our  day  and  has  caused  at  times 
no  little  commotion.  The  Antinomians  are 
over-rigid  Calvinists,  who  are  thought  by 
the  other  Presbyterians  to  abuse  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God  to 
the  injury  of  the  cause  of  piety.4  Some  of 
them  (for  they  do  not  all  hold  the  same 
sentiments)  deny  that  it  is  necessary  for 
ministers  to  exhort  Christians  to  holiness 
and  obedience  to  the  law,  because  those 
whom  God  from  all  eternity  elected  to  sal- 
vation will  themsel'/es,  and  without  being 
admonished  and  exhorted  by  any  one,  by 
a  divine  influence  or  the  impulse  of  Al- 
mighty grace,  perform  holy  and  good  deeds ; 
while  those  who  are  destined  by  the  divine 
decrees  to  eternal  punishment,  though  ad- 
monished and  entreated  ever  so  much,  will 
not  obey  the  law,  nor  can  they  obey  the 
divine  law  since  divine  grace  is  denied 
them;  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  in 
preaching  to  the  people  to  hold  up  only 
the  Gospel  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But 
others  merely5  hold  that  the  elect,  because 
they  cannot  lose  the  divine  favour,  do  not 
truly  commit  sin  and  break  the  divine  law, 
although  they  should  go  contrary  to  its 
precepts  and  do  wicked  actions,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
confess  their  sins  or  grieve  for  them ;  that 
adultery,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  elect 
appears  to  us  indeed  to  be  a  sin  or  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  yet  it  is  no  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God,  because  one  who  is  elected  to  sal- 
vation can  do  nothing  displeasing  to  God 
and  forbidden  by  the  law.6 


called  Anabaptists,  resembled  the  old  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  whereas  they  were  Mennonites;  and  although 
illiterate  and  somewhat  enthusiastic,  they  were 
in  whom  was  not  a  little  Christian  simplicity  and  piety. 

l's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  s7- 
*  Sec  'Poland's  Letter  to  Le  Gere,  to  the  Biblia 

telle  it   Ristorique  of  the  latter,  tome  win.  p. 
606,  «Vc.  ;   liornbeck's  Summa  Conlror.ersiarum. 
812,  fee. 

:'  This  second  Antinoniian  opinion  is  m>  mucfa 
than  the  preceding, that  it  tssteangc  Mosbelm  should 
Buy  Of  it,    "  Alii  vcro  Uiitimi  staluunt,"  others  " 

hold." — Mur. 

<■  Other  tenets  of  the  Antinomians  kindred  witl 

an  I  the  more  recent  disputes  occasioned  bj  ti 
humous  works  of  Tobias  Crisp  (»  di  I  I  Anti- 

nomian  preacher),   In   which    TUlotson,    Baxter,  and 
iv  Daniel  Williams   to  hit 
/'/,  siut,  d  and  Vindicated  .  vijji  rouslj 
the  Antinomians,  are  rtated  though  with  mum  errors 
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24.  Certain  wise  and  peace-loving  per- 
sons, moved  by  the  numerous  calamities 
and  sufferings  of  their  country  arising  from 
the  intemperate  religious  disputes,  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  search  for  a  method  of 
uniting  in  some  measure  such  of  the  con- 
tending parties  as  would  regard  reason  and 
religion,  or  at  least  of  dissuading  them  from 
ruinous  contentions.  They  therefore  took 
middle  ground  between  the  more  violent 
Episcopalians  on  the  one  part  and  the 
more  stiff  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
on  the  other,  hoping  that  if  the  conten- 
tions of  these  could  be  settled,  the  minor 
parties  would  fall  by  their  own  arms.  The 
contests  of  the  former  related  partly  to  the 
forms  of  church  government  and  public 
worship,  and  partly  to  certain  doctrines, 
particularly  those  on  which  the  Reformed 
and  the  Arminians  were  at  variance.  To 
bring  both  classes  of  contests  to  a  close, 
these  mediators  laboured  to  bring  the  dis- 
putants  off  from  those  narrow  views  which 
they  had  embraced,  and  to  exhibit  a  broader 
way  of  salvation.  And  hence  they  were 
commonly  called  Latitudinarians.1  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  attached  to  the  form 
of  church  government  and  the  mode  of 
public  worship  established  by  the  laws  of 
England,  and  they  recommended  them  ex- 
clusively to  others,  yet  they  would  not  have 
it  believed  that  these  were  of  divine  insti- 
tution and  absolutely  necessary.  And 
hence  they  inferred,  that  those  who  ap- 
proved other  forms  of  church  government 
and  other  modes  of  worship  were  to  be 
tolerated  and  treated  as  brethren,  unless 
they  were  chargeable  with  other  faults.  In 
the  next  place,  as  to  religion  they  chose 
Simon  Episcopius  for  their  guide,  and  in 
imitation  of  him  maintained  that  there  are 
but  few  things  which  a  Christian  must 
know  and  believe  in  order  to  be  saved. 
Hence  it  followed  that  neither  the  Episco- 
palians who  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Arminians,  nor  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  who  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  the  Genevans,  had  just  reason  for  con- 
tending with  so  much  zeal  and  animosity ; 
because  their  disputes  related  to  unessential 
points  which  might  be  explained  variously 
without  the  loss  of  salvation.     The  most 


by  Peter  Francis  le  Courayer,  Examen  des  Dffauts 
Theologiques,  tome  ii.  p.  1S8,  Sec.  Amsterd.  1744,  8vo. 
[See  also  Bogue  and  Bennet's  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  vol. 
i.  p.  399,  &c.  and  Adams'  Dictionary  of  All  lleligions, 
art.  Antinomians.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  Anti- 
nomian  opinions  was,  the  received  doctrine  of  substitu- 
tion. If  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  elect  and  in  their 
stead  both  obeyed  the  law  perfectly  and  suffered  its 
penalty,  it  was  difficult  for  some  to  see  what  further 
demands  the  law  could  have  upon  them,  or  what  more 
they  had  to  do  with  it. — Mur. 

1  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  book  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  18G,  tS:c. 


distinguished  of  the  Latitudinarians  were 
the  eminent  John  Hales  and  William  Chil- 
lingworth,  whose  names  are  still  in  venera- 
tion among  the  English.2  With  them 
were  joined  Henry  More,  Ralph  Cudworth, 
Theophilus  Gale,  John  Whitchcot,  arch- 
bishop Tiilotson,  and  various  others.  The 
first  reward  of  their  labours  which  these 
men  received  was,  to  be  called  Atheists, 
Deists,  and  Socinians,  not  only  by  the  pa- 
pists but  also  by  the  English  dissentients. 
But  on  the  restoration  of  English  monarchy 
under  Charles  II.  they  were  advanced  to 
the  highest  stations,  and  received  general 
approbation.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
the  English  church  at  the  present  day 
[17531  is  under  the  direction,  for  the  most 
part,  of  such  Latitudinarians.  Yet  there 
are  some  among  the  bishops  and  the  other 
clergy,  who,  following  rather  in  the  steps  of 
Laud,  are  denominated  the  High  Church 
and  Ecclesiastical  Tories.3 

25.  When  Charles  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  father  in  1660,  the  ancient 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  pub- 
lic worship  returned  also  from  exile,  and 
the  bishops  recovered  their  lost  dignities. 
Those  who  preferred  other  forms  or  the 
Nonconformists,  as  they  were  called  in  Eng- 
land, expected  that  some  place  would  be 
assigned  to  them  in  the  church,  but  their 
hopes  were  quickly  disappointed.  For 
Charles  again  placed  bishops  over  the  Scots 
who  were  so  religiously  attached  to  the 
Genevan  discipline,  and  likewise  over  the 
Irish.  And  afterwards  in  the  year  1662, 
all  those  who  refused  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  rites  and  institutions  of  the  English 
church  were  by  a  public  law  separated 
wholly  from  its   communion.4     From  this 


2  An  accurately  written  life  of  the  very  acute  John 
Hales  was  published  in  English  by  Feter  des  Maizeaux, 
London,  1719,  8vo.  A  more  full  history  of  the  life 
of  Hales  we  have  ourselves  prefixed  in  Latin  to  his 
History  of  the  Synod  of  Dor t,  Hamb.  1724,  Svo.  A 
French  life  of  him,  but  not  entirely  correct,  is  in  the 
first  volume  of  Chillingwortii's  book,  immediately  to  be 
noticed,  p.  lxxiii.  &c. — A  life  of  Chillingworth  in 
English  was  composed  by  the  same  Des  Maizeaux,  a;xl 
published,  London,  1725,  Svo.  A  French  translation 
of  it  is  prefixed  to  the  French  version  of  his  very  noted 
work,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  of  Sal- 
vation, printed  at  Amsterdam,  1730,  in  3  vols,  Svo. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  regulations,  doctrines, 
and  views  of  the  Church  of  England  in  later  times 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  these  two  men,  and 
in  particular  should  carefully  study  the  above-named 
work  of  Chillingworth. 

3  Rapin,  Dissertation  on  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  in  his 
History  of  England  [French  edition],  vol.  x.  p.  234.— 
[See  an  admirable  defence  of  the  Latitudinarian  divines, 
in  a  book  entitled,  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  co- 
tain  Moderate  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  (greatly 
misunderstood)  truly  Represented  and  Defended,  Lon- 
don, 1670,  Svo.  This  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Fowler, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester. — Mad. 

*  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  358  ;  Ea- 
pin,  Histoire  d' Angleterre,  tome  ix.  p.  198,  Sec;  "Wil- 
kins,  Concilia  Magna  Britannia?  et  HibernuB,  torn.  iv.  p. 
573.     [This  was  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
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period  till  the  time  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  Nonconformists  experienced  various  for- 
tune, sometimes  more  pleasant  and  some- 
times more  sad  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  court  and  the  government,  but  at  no 
time  were  they  so  happy  as  not  either  to 
feel  or  to  fear  persecution.1  But  in  the 
year  1689,  William  III.  by  an  express  act 
of  parliament,  freed  all  dissenters  from 
the  established  church  (except  Socinians) 
from  all  liability  to  the  penalties  to  which 
they  were  exposed.2  He  also  permitted 
the  Scottish  nation  to  live  under  the  Gene- 
van regulations,  and  delivered  them  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops.  This  therefore  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  that 
liberty  and  freedom  from  molestation,  which 
are  still  enj  oyed  by  the  sects  that  dissent  from 
the  public  rites  of  the  English  church  but  it 
was  also  the  commencement  of  those  nume- 
rous parties  and  sects  which  spring  up  from 
year  to  year  in  that  fortunate  island,  often 
as  suddenly  as  mushrooms;  and  which  dis- 
tract the  people  with  their  new  inventions 
and  opinions.3 

26.  In  the  reign  of  this  William  III. 
a.d.  1689,  arose  a  very  noted  schism  in  the 
English  Episcopal  church,  which  down  to 
the  present  time  no  means  have  been  able 
to  remove.  William  Sancroft,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  seven  other  bishops,4 
all  men  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
purity  of  morals,  declared  that  they  could 
not  in  conscience  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  new  king,  William  III.  because  James 
II.  though  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  was 


required  all  clergymen  not  only  to  use  the  liturgy  but 
also  to  swear  to  renounce  and  condemn  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  Presbyterian  ordination,  and  all 
efforts  for  changing  the  present  establishment.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Act,  about  2,000  ministers,  chiefly  Pres- 
byterians, were  turned  out  of  their  churches  because 
they  could  not  conform  to  the  lav/.  At  the  same  time, 
all  the  old  laws  against  conventicles,  neglect  of  the 
pari.-;!',  churches,  &c.  were  revived,  and  these  made  all 
Nonconformists  liable  to  civil  prosecution. — Mur. 

1  Neal  treats  particularly  of  these  events  in  the  4th 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  Puritans. 

2  This  Act,  which  is  called  the  Toleration  Act,  is 
subjoined  to  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv. 
[By  it  all  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  ex- 
cept papists  and  Anti-Trinitarians,  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  subscribing  to  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (or  if  Quakers,  making  equi- 
valent affirmations),  are  exempted  from  all  the  penalties 

ibed  by  the  Acts  which  enforce  uniformity,  and 
are  allowed  to  erect  houses  of  worship,  have  their  own 
preachers,  and  to  meet  and  worship  according  to 
their  ov.:i  views,  provided  they  do  not,  when  met,  lock 
or  bolt  their  doors.  They  are  not  however  exempted 
from  tithes,  and  other  payments  for  the  support  of  the 
e  tablished  church;  nor  are  they  excused  from  the 
oaths  required  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
exclude  Nonconformists  from  all  civil  offices. — Mur. 
[These  last  remnants  of  an  intolerant  age,  the  operation 
of  which  had  been  annually  suspended  by  a  Hill  of  In- 
demnity, have  been  swept  away  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Tl  St  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828.  The  chief  prac< 
i  ievance  of  Nonconformists  at  the  present  time, 
exclusion  from  the  English  Universities. — 12. 
8  Burnet's  History  of  Hit  Own  Tiim  s,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  &c. 


in  their  view  the  legitimate  king  of  Eno*. 
land.  As  no  arguments  could  induce  them 
to  recede  from  this  opinion,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  offices  in  1690  by  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament,  and  other  bishops 
were  appointed  in  their  places.5  The  bi- 
shops who  were  deposed  and  turned  out  of 
their  episcopal  dwellings  founded  a  new 
church  in  the  bosom  of  the  English  church, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  church  in 
opinions,  in  the  form  of  worship,  and  in 
other  respects.6  From  the  cause  which 
produced  the  disunion,  this  church  was 
called  that  of  the  Non- Jurors,  and  on  account 
of  the  opinion  which  it  maintained  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  church,  it  received  the  name  of  High 
Church,  that  is,  one  entertaining  very  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  prerogatives  and  authority 
of  the  church,  to  which  is  opposed  the  Low 
Church  or  that  which  has  more  moderate 
views  of  the  power  of  the  church.7  The 
deprived  bishops  with  their  friends  and  fol- 


4  The  other  Non-Juring  bishops  were  Dr.  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Turner  of  Ely,  Dr.  Kenn  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Dr.  Frampton  of  Gloucester,  Dr. 
Thomas  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Lake  of  Chichester,  and 
Dr.  White  of  Peterborough. — Mad. 

5  These  were  Tillotson,  Moore,  Patrick,  Kidder,  Fow- 
ler, and  Cumberland,  names  which  will  ever  be  pro- 
nounced with  veneration  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
esteeming  solid,  well-employed  learning  and  genuine 
piety,  and  which  will  always  shine  among  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  church  of  England. — Mad. 

6  The  language  of  Mosheim  here  would  seem  to  im- 
ply, that  the  Non-juring  bishops  produced  a  formal 
secession  from  the  established  church,  and  erected  a 
permanent  sect  which  differed  in  doctrines  and  in  its 
forms  of  worship  from  the  church  of  England.  But  it 
was  only  a  temporary  disagreement,  v.hether  William 
III.  or  James  II.  was  the  legal  sovereign,  and  of  course 
whether  those  bishops  and  priests  who  were  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  former  or 
those  who  were  appointed  to  fill  their  places,  were  the 
legitimate  bishops  and  parish  ministers.  Both  parties 
professed  the  same  faith,  adhered  to  the  same  discipline, 
and  used  the  same  liturgy,  except  that  the  Non-Jurors 
are  said  to  have  framed  and  used  a  prayer  for  king 
James  and  for  their  party.  It  was  rather  a  political 
than  a  religious  schism,  and  one  which  necessarily  ter- 
minated on  the  death  of  the  Pretender  and  of  the 
de] aived  bishops  and  clergy.  Some  principles  indeed 
which  were  then  contended  for,  continued  to  be  main- 
tained after  they  became  little  more  than  points  of  theo- 
retical speculation,  and  the  believing  or  disbelieving  of 
these  principles  constituted  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  parties. — Mur.  [See  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  2  vols,  lk'2.1 ;  and  Lathbury's  History 
of  the  Non-Jurors,  their  Controversies  and  Writings, 
London,  1815.— Ii. 

7  The  name  of  High  Church,  that  is,  of  those  who 
have  high  notions  of  the  church  and  its  power,  properly 
belongs  to  the  Non-Jurors.  But  it  is  usual  among  the 
English  to  give  it  a  more  extensive  application,  and  to 
apply  it  to  all  those  who  extol  immoderately  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  and  declare  it  exempt  from  all 
human  power,  notwithstanding  they  do  not  refuse  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king.  And  there  are  many 
such  even  in  that  chinch  which  generally  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  Low  Church.  [The  Non-Jurors  were 
also  called  Jacobites  from  their  adherence  to  James  II. 
and  his  son  the  Pretender,  in  opposition  to  the  n  igning 
sovereign  and  the  house  of  Banover.  The  Scottish 
bishops,  after  the  year  1688,  ill  adhered  t<>  the  honsfl 
Of  Stuart,  and  WCN  called  Non-Jurors  because  they 
refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sovereign 
—  Mur. 
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lowers  contended,  that  the  church  is  not 
subject  to  the  civil  authority  and  to  par- 
liaments but  to  God  only,  and  that  it  has 
the  power  of  self-government,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  decree  of  parliament  against 
them  was  unjust  and  a  nullity,  and  that  an 
ecclesiastical  council  only  has  power  by  its 
decrees  to  deprive  a  bishop  of  his  office.  The 
celebrated  Henry  Dodwell  was  the  first 
who  contended  fiercely  for  these  rights  and 
this  power  of  the  church.  He  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  hence  arose  this  per- 
plexing and  difficult  controversy  respecting 
the  church  which  has  not  yet  closed,  and 
which  is  renewed  with  zeal  from  time  to 
time.1 

27.  The  Non-Jurors  or  High  Church, 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  appellation 
of  the  Orthodox  and  called  the  Low  Church 
the  Schismatical,  differed  from  the  rest  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  several  particulars 
and  regulations,  but  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  : — I.  That  it  is  never  law- 
ful for  the  people,  under  any  provocation 
or  pretext  whatever,  to  resist  their  kings 
and  sovereigns.  The  English  call  this  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  the  opposite 
of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  active  obedience, 
held  by  those  who  deem  it  lawful  in  certain 
cases  for  the  people  to  oppose  their  rulers 
and  kings.  II.  That  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession of  kings  is  of  divine  appointment, 
and  therefore  it  can  be  set  aside  or  annulled 
in  no  case  whatever.  III.  That  the  church 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  not  of  the 
civil  magistrate  but  of  God  only,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  a  religious  nature.  IV. 
That  consequently  Sancroft  and  the  other 
bishops  who  were  deposed  under  king  Wil- 
liam III.  remained  the  true  bishops  as  long 
as  they  lived,  and  that  those  substituted  in 
their  places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of 
other  men's  property.  V.  That  these  un- 
just possessors  of  other  men's  offices  were 
both  bad  citizens  and  bad  members  of  the 


1  Henry  Dodwell,  senior,  was  appointed  Camden 
professor  of  History  at  Oxford  in  1G88,  and  being  de- 
prived of  the  office  in  1690  because  he  refused  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  he  published  a  vindication  of  the  non- 
juring  principles.  Several  other  tracts  were  published 
by  him  and  others  on  the  same  side,  none  of  which  were 
suffered  to  go  unanswered.  In  1691,  Dr.  Humphrey 
Hody  published  his  Unreasonableness  of  Separation ; 
or  a  Treatise  out  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  shoiving 
(fiat  although  a  Bishop  wot  unjustly  deprived, -neither 
he  nor  the  Church  ever  made  a  Separation,  if  the  Suc- 
r.  igor  wa»  not  a  Heretics  translated  out  of  an  ancient 
Greek  manuscript  (written  ;it  Constantinople,  and  now 
among  the  Baroccian  MSS.),  in  the  public  library  at 
Oxford.  This  was  answered  by  Dodwell  the  next 
year,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Deprived  Bisho) 
Hody  replied  in  The  Case  of  the  Sees  Vmcant,  &c.  In 
1695,  Dodwell  came  forth  again  in  his  Defence  of  the 
Vindication  of  the  Deprived  Bishops.  Various  others 
engaged  in  this  controversy.  See  Maclaine's  Note; 
Calamy's  Additions  to  Baxter's  Hist,  of  His  Own  Life 
ana  Times,  chap.  x\ii.  p.  465,  8tc.  chap,  xviii.  p.  484. 
&c.  506,  &c.—  Mur. 


church,  or  were  both  rebels  and  schisma- 
tics ;  and  therefore  that  such  as  held  com- 
munion with  them  were  chargeable  with 
rebellion  and  schism.  VI.  That  schism  or 
splitting  the  church  in  pieces  is  the  most 
heinous  sin,  the  punishment  due  to  which 
no  one  can  escape  but  by  returning  with 
sincerity  to  the  true  church  from  which 
he  has  revolted.2 

28.  We  now  pass  over  to  the  Hollanders, 
the  neighbours  of  the  English.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  Dutch  churches  thought  them- 
selves happy  when  the  opponents  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  or  the  Armi- 
nians  were  vanquished  and  put  down,  but 
it  was  not  their  fortune  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
very  long.  For  after  this  victory  they  un- 
fortunately fell  into  such  contests  among 
themselves,  that  during  nearly  the  whole  cen- 
tury Holland  was  the  scene  of  very  fierce 
animosity  and  strife.  It  is  neither  easy  nor 
important  to  enumerate  all  these  conten- 
tions. We  shall  therefore  omit  the  disputes 
between  individual  doctors  respecting  cer- 
tain points  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
such  as  the  disputes  between  those  men  of 
high  reputation,  Gisbert  Voet  and  Samuel 
Maresius  [Des  Marets]  ;  the  disputes  about 
false  hair,  interest  for  money,  stage  plays, 
and  other  minute  questions  of  morals,  be- 
tween Salmasius,  Boxhorn,  Voet,  and  seve- 
ral others ;  and  the  contests  respecting  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, carried  on  by  William  Appollonius, 
James  Trigland,  Nicholas  Vedel,  and  others, 
and  which  divided  Frederick  Spanheim 
and  John  Van  der  Wayen.  For  these  and 
similar  disputes  rather  show  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  certain  eminent  divines  re- 
specting particular  doctrines  and  points  of 
morality,  than  lay  open  the  internal  state  of 
the  church.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter 
must  be  derived  from  those  controverts 
alone  which  disquieted  either  the  whole 
church,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it. 

29.  The  principal  controversies  of  this 
sort  were  those  respecting  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  and  the  new  opinions  of  Coc- 
ceius,  for  these  have  not  yet  terminated, 
and  they  have  produced  two  very  powerful 
parties,  the  Cocccians  and  the  Voetians, 
which  once  made  a  prodigious  noise  though 
now  they  are  more  silent.  The  Cocceian 
theology  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  Lave 
no  natural  connexion,  and  therefore  the 
controversies  respecting  them  were  not  re- 


2  See  "Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  otcn  Life  and  Writ- 
ings, vol.  i.  p.  30,  Sec.  ;  Hickes,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  K<  tth  tcell,  London,  1718,  8vo,  who  treats  expressly 
and  largely  on  these  matters.  Nouoeau  Dictionnaire 
Hi  star,  et  Critique,  article  Colli');  tome  ii.  p.  112; 
Masson's  Hisioire  Critique  de  la  Kepublique  des  Leltres, 
tome  xiii.  p.  298,  &c.  and  elsewhere. 
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lcitfl  to  each  other.  Yet  it  so  happened 
thai  the  followers  of  these  two  very  distinct 
systems  of  doctrine  formed  very  nearly  one 
and  the  same  party,  those  who  took  Coc- 
ceius for  their  guide  in  theology  adhering 
to  Des  Cartes  as  their  master  in  philosophy, 2 
because  those  who  assailed  the  Cartesians 
attacked  also  Cocceius  and  his  followers 
and  opposed  both  with  equal  animosity. 
Hence  the  Cartesians  and  Cocceians  were 
under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  unite  and  com- 
bine their  forces,  in  order  the  better  to 
defend  their  cause  against  such  a  host  of 
adversaries.  The  Voetians  derived  their 
name  from  Gisbert  Voet,  a  very  famous 
divine  of  Utrecht,  who  set  up  the  standard, 
as  it  were,  in  this  war,  and  induced  great 
numbers  to  attack  both  Des  Cartes  and 
Cocceius. 

30.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  at 
its  first  appearance  was  viewed  by  many 
even  in  Holland  as  preferable  to  the  Peri- 
patetic, was  first  assailed  by  Gisbert  Voet 
in  1639  at  Utrecht,  where  he  taught  theo- 
logy with  very  great  reputation,  and  who 
not  obscurely  condemned  this  philosophy 
as  blasphemous.  Voet  was  a  man  of  im- 
mense reading  and  multifarious  knowledge, 
but  indifferently  qualified  to  judge  correctly 
on  metaphysical  and  abstract  subjects. 
While  Des  Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voet 
censured  various  of  his  opinions,  but  espe- 
cially the  following  positions  which  he  feared 
were  subversive  of  all  religion,  namely, 
that  one  who  intends  to  be  wise  must  begin 
by  calling  everything  in  question,  even  the 
existence  of  God ;  that  the  essence  of 
spirits,  and  even  of  God  himself,  consists 
in  thought;  that  space  in  reality  ha3  no 
existence,  but  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  therefore  that  matter  is 
without  bounds.  Des  Cartes  first  replied 
himself  to  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
and  afterwards  his  disciples  afforded  him 
aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Voet  was  joined, 
not  only  by  those  Dutch  theologians  who 
were  then  in  the  highest  reputation  for 
erudition  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  such 
idreir  Rivet.  Mi  tod  Van  Mas- 

,  but  also  by  ti.  art  of  the 

".-   of   inferior   note.-      To  this   flame 
already  raised  too  high,  new  fuel  « 


.  i    p.  torn.  ii.  , 

lift,  /.'/  i  "  ''    '•/.  /  ii.  chap.  v. 
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when  some  of  the  theologians  applied  the 
precepts  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  illustration  of 
theological  subjects.  Hence  in  the  year 
1656,  the  Dutch  Classes  as  they  are  called, 
or  assemblies  of  the  clergy  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, resolved  that  resistance  ought  to  be 
made,  and  that  this  imperious  philosophy 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  theology.  By  this  decision  the 
States  of  Holland  were  excited  in  the  same 
year,  sternly  to  forbid  by  a  public  lav/  the 
philosophers  from  expounding  the  books  of 
Des  Cartes  to  the  youth,  or  explaining  the 
Scriptures  according  to  the  dictates  of  phi- 
losophy. In  a  convention  at  Delft  the  next 
year,  it  was  resolved  that  no  person  should 
be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office  without 
nrsfc  solemnly  promising  not  to  propagate 
Cartesian  principles,  nor  to  deform  revealed 
theology  with  adventitious  ornaments.  Si- 
milar resolutions  were  afterwards  passed  in 
various  places,  both  in  the  United  Provinces 
and  out  of  them.3  But  as  mankind  are 
always  eager  after  what  is  forbidden,  all 
these  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  from  finally  obtaining 
firm  footing  in  the  schools  and  universities, 
and  from  being  applied  sometimes  prepos- 
terously by  great  numbers  to  the  illustration 
of  divine  truths.  Hence  the  D  utch  became 
divided  into  the  two  parties  above  named, 
and  the  rest  of  the  century  was  spent  amid 
their  perpetual  contentions. 

31.  John  Cocceius  (in  German  Koch),  a 
native  of  Bremen,  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Leyden,  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  man,  if  he  had  only  been 
able  to  regulate  and  to  temper  with  reason 
and  judgment  his  erudition,  his  ingenuity, 
his  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
his  piety,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
lie  now  introduced  into  theology 
not  a  little  that  was  novel  and  unheard  of 
before  his  time.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  he  in'  I  the 


.cccius  was  at  first  o 
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whole  sacred  volume  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Calvin  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers. For  he  maintained  that  the  entire 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  presents  a 
picture  of  the  events  which  were  to  take 
place  under  the  New  Testament,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;  nay  more,  that  the 
things  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  did 
and  suffered  in  this  world  were  emblematic 
of  future  events.  He  moreover  taught  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  predictions  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  foretell  the  fortunes  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Christian  church,  not  by 
means  of  the  persons  and  things  mentioned 
[not  typically],  but  by  the  direct  import  of 
the  words  themselves.  And  lastly,  many 
of  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  the 
praises  of  Jehovah,  or  moral  precepts  and 
doctrines,  he  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
ingenuity  converted  into  sacred  enigmas 
and  predictions  of  future  events.  To  give 
support  and  plausibility  to  these  opinions, 
he  first  laid  down  this  law  of  interpretation, 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  must  signify 
all  that  it  can  signify;  which  rule,  if  adopted 
by  a  man  of  more  genius  than  judgment, 
may  give  birth  to  very  strange  interpreta- 
tions. In  the  next  place,  he  distributed 
the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  church 
into  seven  portions  of  time  or  periods,  rely- 
ing principally  on  the  seven  trumpets  and 
seals  of  the  Apocalypse. 

S2.  Theology  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  Coc- 
ceius,  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  philosophy,  and  to  be  expounded  only 
in  Scriptural  phraseology.  Hence,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  sacred  writers  denominate  the 
method  of  salvation  which  God  has  pre- 
scribed, a  covenant  of  God  with  men,  he 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  more  suit- 
able and  pertinent  analogy,  according  to 
which  to  adjust  and  arrange  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  theology.  But  while  intent  solely  on 
accommodating  and  applying  the  principles 
of  human  covenants  to  divine  subjects,  he 
incautiously  fell  into  some  opinions  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  approve.  For  instance,  he 
asserted  that  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  the  Hebrew  nation  through  the  me- 
dium of  Moses,  did  not  differ  in  its  nature 
from  the  new  covenant  procured  by  Jesus 
Christ.  He  supposed  that  God  caused  the 
ten  commandments  to  be  promulgated  by 
Moses,  not  as  a  law  which  was  to  be  obeyed, 
but  as  one  form  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
But  when  the  Hebrews  had  offended  him 
by  various  sins  and  especially  by  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf,  God,  being  moved 
with  just  indignation,  superadded  to  that 
moral  law  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
to  serve  as  a  punishment.     This  yoke  was 


in  itself  very  burdensome,  but  it  became 
much  more  painful  in  consequence  of  its 
import.  For  it  continually  admonished 
the  Hebrews  of  their  very  imperfect,  doubt- 
ful, and  anxious  state,  and  was  a  kind  of 
perpetual  memento  that  they  merited  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  could  not  an- 
ticipate a  full  expiation  and  remission  cf 
their  sins  till  the  Messiah  should  come. 
Holy  men  indeed  under  the  Old  Testament 
enjoyed  eternal  salvation  after  death  ;  but 
while  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  having 
that  assurance  of  salvation  which  is  so  com- 
forting to  us  under  the  New  Testament 
For  no  sins  were  then  actually  forgiven, 
but  only  suffered  to  remain  unpunished, 
because  Christ  had  not  yet  offered  up  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  regarded,  before  the  divine 
tribunal,  as  one  who  has  actually  assumed 
cur  debt,  but  only  as  our  surety.  I  omit 
other  opinions  of  Cocceius.  Those  who 
assailed  the  Cartesian  doctrines  attacked 
also  those  opinions,  in  a  fierce  war  which 
was  kept  up  for  many  years  with  various 
success-  The  issue  was  the  same  as  in  the 
Cartesian  contest.  No  device  and  no  force 
could  prevent  the  disciples  of  Cocceius 
from  occupying  many  professorial  chairs, 
and  from  propagating  the  opinions  of  their 
master  both  orally  and  in  writing,  with 
wonderful  celerity  among  even  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Swiss.1 

33.  Nearly  all  the  other  controversies 
which  disquieted  the  Dutch  churches  in  this 
century,  arose  from  an  excessive  attachment 
to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  as  connected 
with  theology.  This  will  appear  from  those 
commotions,  greater  than  all  others,  pro- 
duced by  Roel  and  Becker.  Certain  Car- 
tesian divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Hermann  Alexander  Roel,  a  theologian  cf 
Franeker,  a  man  of  singular  acuteness  and 
perspicuity,  were  supposed  in  the  year 
1686  to  attribute  too  much  to  reason  in 
theology.  Nearly  the  whole  controversy 
was  embraced  in  these  two  questions.  1. 
Whether  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  sacred  books  can  be  demonstrated  by 
reason  alone  ;  or  whether  the  internal  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  in 
order  to  a  firm  belief  on  this  subject?  II. 
Whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  propose  any- 
thing to  be  believed  by  us  which  is  contrary 
to  correct  and  sound  reason?  The  first 
was  affirmed  and  the  second  denied,   net 


1  The  same  writers  may  be  consulted  here  as  were 
referred  to  in  sec.  30  [note  2],  for  the  Cartesian 
and  Cocceian  controversies  were  united  in  one.  To 
these  may  be  added  Albertius,  At-Aou^  Kawira,  Carte - 
nanismns  et  Cocccianismus,  descripti  et  rrfutati,  Leips 
1C78,  4to. 
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only  by  the  above  named  Roel,  but  also  by 
John  Van  cler  Wayen,  Gisbert  Wessel, 
Duker,  Board  ab  Andala,  and  others  ;  the 
contrary  was  maintained  by  Ulrich  Huber. 
a  jurist  of  great  reputation,  Gerhard  de 
Vries,  and  others.1  A  great  part  of  Bel- 
gium being  now  in  a  flame,  the  states  of 
Friesland  prudently  interposed  and  enjoined 
silence  and  peace  on  both  the  contending 
parties.  Those  who  shall  accurately  inves- 
tigate this  cause  will  I  think  perceive  that 
a  great  part  of  it  was  a  strife  about  words, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  it  might  have 
been  easily  settled,  if  it  had  been  stripped 
of  its  ambiguities. 

34.  A  little  after  this  first  controversy 
had  been  in  some  measure  hushed,  this 
same  Roel  in  the  year  1689  fell  under  no 
slight  suspicion  that  he  was  plotting  against 
sound  theology,  in  consequence  of  some 
other  singular  opinions  of  his.  He  was 
viewed  with  suspicion  not  only  by  his  col- 
leagues, particularly  by  Campeius  Vitringa, 
but  also  by  very  many  of  the  Dutch  divines.2 
For  he  denied  that  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentations of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of 
God  are  to  be  understood  literally  or  as 
denoting  a  kind  of  natural  generation ;  and 
maintained  that  the  death  of  holy  men  and 
the  evils  they  suffer  in  this  life,  equally 
with  the  calamities  and  death  of  the  wicked, 
are  the  pen'il  effects  of  the  first  sin;  and 
he  advanced  some  things  respecting  the 
divine  decrees,  original  sin,  the  divine  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  the  sinful  acts  of  men, 
the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  and  other 
subjects,  which  either  in  reality  or  at  least 
in  form  and  phraseology,  differed  much  from 
the  received  opinions.3  The  magistrates 
of  Friesland  published  decrees  which  pre- 
vented these  disputes  from  spreading  in 
that  province;  but  the  rest  of  the  Dutch, 


1  Le  Clorc,  Biblioth.  Lniverxdle  el  Histor.  tome  vi. 
p.  368. 

a  Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  see  the  BiD- 
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and  especially  those  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  could  not  be  restrained  from  con- 
demning Reel  and  his  disciples,  both  pri- 
vately and  in  their  public  conventions,  as 
corruptors  of  divine  truth.4  ^Tor  did  this 
resentment  die  with  the  excellent  man  who 
was  the  object  of  it;  but  even  to  cur  times 
the  Roelians,  though  they  most  solemnly 
protest  their  innocence,  are  thought  by 
many  to  be  infected  with  concealed  here- 
sies. 

35.  Balthazar  Becker,  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Amsterdam,  from  the  Cartesian 
definition  of  a  spirit,  the  truth  of  which  he 
held  to  be  unquestionable,  took  occasion  to 
deny  absolutely  all  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  respecting  the  works,  snares,  and 
power  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and  his 
satellites,  and  also  all  the  vulgar  reports 
respecting  ghosts,  spectres,  and  witchcraft. 
There  is  extant  a  prolix  and  copious  work 
of  his,  entitled  The  World  Bewitched  first 
published  in  1C91,  in  which  he  perverts  and 
explains  away,  with  no  little  ingenuity  in- 
deed but  with  no  less  audacity,  whatever 
the  sacred  volume  relates  of  persons  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirits  and  of  the  power  of 
demons,  and  maintains  that  the  miserable 
being  whom  the  sacred  writers  call  Satan 
and  the  Devil,  together  with  his  ministers, 
lies  bound  with  everlasting  chains  in  hell, 
so  that  he  cannot  thence  go  forth  to  terrify 
mortals  and  to  plot  against  the  righteous. 
Des  Cartes  placed  the  essence  of  spirit  in 
thinking,  but  none  of  those  acts  which  are 
ascribed  to  evil  spirits  can  be  effected  by 
mere  thought.5     Therefore  lest  the  reputa- 


4  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  statement  of 
Mosheim,  that  professor  Roel  -was  excommunicated, 
deprived  of  his  office,  or  even  declared  a  heretic.  Some 
of  his  opinions  were  condemned,  hut  not  the  man. 
After  serving  as  a  chaplain  to  several  noblemen  he  was 
made  professor,  first  of  philosophy  and  then  of  theology, 
at  Franeker  in  Friesland,  in  the  year  1G86".  In  the 
year  1701,  he  war,  removed  to  the  professorship  of  theo- 
logy at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  office,  a.d.  1718,  aged 
Go.  The  states  of  Friesland  enjoined  upon  him  in  1691 
not  to  teach  or  preach  his  peculiarities  of  scnt: 
they  also  enjoined  upon  his  opponents  to  keep  silence  on 
the  same  suhjects.  Both  obeyed,  so  that  in  Prl 
there  was  no  more  contention.  But  In  the  other  Patch 
provinces,  no  such  order  w-  overnment, 

and  therefore  sereral  synods,  finding  R  :<>nsto 

exist  and  to  n  of  condemnation  upon 

1  fiat  candidates  should 
to  renounce  them  In  order  to  their  rec  living  ! 

!  inbtedl;  a  great  man.     Hen 
calls  him  "vir  exlmlus."    He  was  also,  In  the  main, 

In  tin'  faith,     Yi  t  <m  some  points  he  <-:m 
speculations  farther  t':  it  of  the  times  would 

permit.     But  like  a  g li  tan,  when  he  found  hit 

the  bidding 
of  the  magistrates  he  forbor  ■  to  urge  them  and  exp 
:■(  i  "u  subjects  I 
'•  (>ur  historian  relal  ly,  the 

reasoning  ■  unded  upon  t! 
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tion  of  Des  Cartes  should  be  impaired,  the 
narrations  and  decisions  of  the  divine  books 
must  be  accommodated  to  his  opinion.  This 
error  not  only  disquieted  all  the  United 
Provinces,  but  likewise  induced  not  a  few 
Lutheran  divines  to  gird  on  their  armour.1 


between  a  thought  and  extension,  mind  cannot  act 
upon  matter  unless  these  two  substances  be  united,  as 
soul  and  body  are  in  man ;  therefore  no  separate  spirits, 
either  good  or  evil,  can  act  upon  mankind.  Such  act- 
ing is  miraculous,  and  miracles  can  be  performed  by 
God  alone.  It  follows,  of  consequence,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  must  be  understood  in  an  allegorical  sense." 
This  is  Becker's  argument,  and  it  does  in  truth  little 
honour  to  his  acuteness  and  sagacity.  By  proving  too 
much,  it  proves  nothing  at  all ;  for  if  the  want  of  a 
connexion  or  conformity  between  thought  and  exten- 
sion renders  mind  incapable  of  acting  upon  matter,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  their  union  should  remove  this 
incapacity  since  the  want  of  conformity  and  connexion 
remains  notwithstanding  this  union.  Besides,  accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  act 
upon  material  beings.  In  vain  does  Becker  maintain 
the  affirmative  by  having  recourse  to  a  miracle,  for 
this  would  imply  that  the  whole  course  of  nature  was  a 
series  of  miracles,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no  mira- 
cles at  all — Mad. 

1  See  Lilienthai's  Selc.cta  Histor.  Literar.  par.  i. 
observ.  ii.  p.  17,  &c.  ;  Miscellanea  Lipsiens.  torn.  i.  p. 
361,  364,  where  there  is  a  description  of  a  medal  struck 
in  reference  to  Becker,  and  the  other  writers  whom  we 
have  often  quoted.  Nouveau  Diction,  [list,  et  Crit. 
tome  i.  p.  193.  [Balthazar  Becker,  D.D.  was  born 
near  Gronigen  in  1G34,  educated  there  and  at  Franeker, 
made  rector  of  the  Latin  school  in  the  latter  place,  a 
preacher,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  lastly,  a  pastor  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1718.  This  learned  man 
published  three  Catechisms  ;  in  the  last  of  which,  1670, 
he  taught  that  Adam,  if  he  had  not  sinned,  would  have 
been  immortal  by  virtue  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life; 
questioned  whether  endless  punishment  (which  he  placed 
in  horror  and  despair),  was  consistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God ;  and  admitted  Episcopacy  to  be  the  most 
ancient  and  customary  form  of  church  government. 
These  sentiments  exposed  him  to  some  animadversion. 
In  1680,  he  published  a  book  in  proof  that  comets  are 
not  ominous.  In  his  sermons  he  bad  often  intimated 
that  too  much  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  devil ; 
and  being  frequently  questioned  on  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded to  give  the  world  his  full  views  on  the  whole 
subject.  This  he  did  in  his  Dutch  work,  entitled : — 
Betoverde  Wcreld,  &c.  i.e.  The  World  Bewitched,  or  a 
Critical  Investigation  of  the  commonly  received  opinion 
respecting  Spirits,  their  Nature,  Power,  and  Acts,  and 
all  those  extraordinary  feats  ivhich  men  are  said  to  per- 
form through  their  Aid,  in  4  Books,  Amsterd.  1691, 
4to.  In  the  preface  he  says,  "It  is  come  to  that  at  the 
present  day,  that  it  is  almost  regarded  as  a  part  of  reli- 
gion to  ascribe  great  wonders  to  the  devil ;  and  those 
are  taxed  with  infidelity  and  perverseness  who  hesitate 
to  believe  what  thousands  relate  concerning  his  power. 
It  is  now  thought  essential  to  piety  not  only  to  fear 
God  but  also  to  fear  the  devil.  Whoever  does  not  do  so  is 
accounted  an  atheist,  because  he  cannot  persuade  him- 
self that  there  are  two  Gods,  the  one  good,  and  the 
other  evil."  He  also  gives  a  challenge  to  the  devil— 
"  If  he  is  a  God  let  him  defend  himself,  let  him  lay  hold 
of  me,  for  I  throw  down  his  altai-s.  In  the  name  "of  the 
God  of  hosts,  I  fight  with  this  Goliath,  we  will  see  who 
can  deliver  him."  In  the  first  book  he  states  the 
opinions  of  the  pagans  concerning  gods,  spirits,  and 
demons,  and  shows  that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
have  derived  their  prejudices  on  this  subject  from  them. 
In  the  second,  he  shows  what  reason  and  scripture 
teach  concerning  spirits  ;  and  in  the  third,  confutes 
the  believers  in  witchcraft  and  confederacies  with  the 
devil.  In  the  fourth  book  he  answers  the  arguments 
alleged  from  experience  to  prove  the  great  power  of 
the  devil.  He  founds  his  doctrine  on  two  grand  prin- 
ciples ;  that  from  their  very  nature  spirits  cannot  act 
upon  material  beings,  and  that  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  devil  and  his  satellites  as  shut  up  in  the  prison  of 
hell.     To  explain  away  the  texts  which  militate  against 


Its  author,  although  confuted  by  vast  num- 
bers and  deprived  of  his  ministerial  office, 
yet  on  his  dying  bed  in  1718  continued  to 
affirm  until  his  last  breath  that  he  believed 
all  he  had  written  to  be  true.  Nor  did  his 
new  doctrine  die  with  him,  for  it  still  has 
very  many  defenders  both  open  and  con- 
cealed. 

36.  It  is  well  known  that  various  sects, 
some  of  them  Christian,  others  semi-Chris- 
tian, and  others  manifestly  delirious,  not 
unfrequently  start  up  and  are  cherished  in 
Holland  as  well  as  England.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  any  one  who  does  not  reside  m 
those  countries  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  them ;  because  the  books  which  contain 
the  necessary  information  seldom  find  their 
way  into  foreign  countries.  Yet  the  Dutch 
sects  of  Verschorists  and  Hattemists  having 
now  for  some  time  been  better  known 
among  us,  I  shall  here  give  some  account 
of  them.  The  former  derived  their  name 
from  James  Verschoor  of  Flushing,  who 
is  said  to  have  so  strangelv  mixed  together 
the  principles  of  Spinoza  and  Cocceius,  as 
or.t  of  them  to  have  produced  about  the 
year  1680  a  new  system  of  religion,  which 
was  quite  absurd  and  impious.  His  fol- 
lowers are  also  called  Hebrews,  because 
they  all,  both  men  and  women,  bestow 
great  attention  on  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  latter  sect  arose  about  the  same  time, 
and  had  for  their  leader  Pontianus  von 
Hattem,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Philips- 
land  in  Zealand,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Spinoza  and  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  office  on  account  of  his  errors.  These 
two  sects  were  kindred  to  each  other,  and 
yet  they  must  have  differed  in  some  way, 
since  Van  Hattem  could  never  persuade 
the  Verschorites  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
him.  Neither  of  them  wished  to  be  looked 
upon  as  abandoning  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  Hattem  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  If  I  understand 
correctly  the  not  very  lucid  accounts  given 
us  of  their  doctrines,  the  founders  of  both 
sects  in  the  first  place  inferred  from  the 


his  system,  evidently  cost  him  much  labour  and  per- 
plexity. His  interpretations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
similar  to  those  still  relied  on  by  the  believers  in  his 
doctrine. — Becker  was  not  the  first  writer  who  pub- 
lished such  opinions.  Before  him  were  Arnold  Geulinx 
of  Leyden  who  died  in  1669;  and  Daillon,  a  French 
Reformed  preacher,  who  tied  to  London  and  there  pub- 
lished his  views  in  1687.  But  these  advanced  their 
opinions  problematically,  while  Becker  advanced  his 
in  a  positive  tone.  He  also  discussed  the  whole  subject, 
and  he  mingled  wit  and  sarcasm  with  his  arguments. 
This  difference  caused  his  book  to  awaken  very  great 
attention,  while  theirs  pass  unheeded.  Becker  was 
deposed  and  silenced  by  the  synods  of  Edam  and  Alk- 
maar,  in  1092.  But  the  senate  of  Amsterdam  continued 
to  him  his  salary  till  his  death  in  1718.  See  Schroeckb, 
Kircliengesch.  scit  der  Beformaiion,  vol.  viii.  p.  713, 
Sec. — DIur. 
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Reformed  doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees 
of  God,  this  principle,  that  whatever  takes 
place  necessarily  and  unavoidably  takes 
place.  Assuming  this  as  true,  they  denied 
that  men  are  by  nature  wicked  or  corrupt, 
and  that  human  actions  are  some  of  them 
good  and  others  bad.  Hence  they  concluded 
that  men  need  not  trouble  themselves  about 
a  change  of  heart,  nor  be  solicitous  to  obey 
the  divine  law ;  that  religion  does  not  con- 
sist in  acting  but  in  suffering;;;  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  inculcated  this  only,  that  we 
patiently  and  cheerfully  endure  whatever 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  God  occurs  or  be- 
falls us,  striving  only  to  keep  our  minds 
tranquil.  Hattem  in  particular  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  by  his  death  appease 
divine  justice,  nor  expiate  the  sins  of  men; 
but  that  he  signified  to  us  there  was  nothing 
in  us  which  could  offend  God,  and  in  this 
way  he  made  us  just.  These  things  appear 
to  be  perverse  and  inimical  to  all  virtue, 
and  yet  neither  of  these  men — unless  I  am 
wholly  deceived — was  so  beside  himself  as 
to  recommend  iniquity,  or  to  suppose  that 
a  person  may  safely  follow  his  lusts.  At 
least,  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  them,  that 
God  punishes  men  by  their  sins  not  for 
them,  seems  to  carry  this  import  that  un- 
less a  person  bridles  his  lusts,  he  must  suf- 
fer punishment  both  in  this  life  and  in  that 
to  come;  yet  not  by  a  divine  infliction  or 
by  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  God, 
but  by  some  law  of  nature.1  Both  sects 
still  exist,  but  they  have  discarded  the 
names  derived  from  their  founders. 

37-  The  churches  of  Switzerland  from 
the  year  1669  were  in  great  fear  lest  the 
religion  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
fathers  and  confirmed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
should  be  contaminated  with  the  doctrines 
already  mentioned  of  the  French  divines, 
Amyraut,  De  la  Place,  and  Capell.  For 
there  were  at  that  time  among  the  asso- 
ciated ministers  of  Geneva,  certain  men 
distinguished  both  for  their  eloquence  and 
their  erudition,  who  not  only  approved 
those  doctrines  but  endeavoured  against 
the  will  of  their  colleagues  to  induce 
others  to  embrace  them.2  To  restrain  the 
efforts  of  these  men,  the  principal  divines 
of  Switzerland  in  the  year  1675  had  a  book 
drawn  up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a 
very  celebrated  divine  of  Zurich,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  French- 
men; and  with  no  great  difficulty  they 
persuaded  the  magistrates  to  annex  it  by 


1   S  i  fation  in  tie'   Wtui  >n,i   Bt 

Theoi.  I'hiltii.  torn.  if.  p.  ill,  fire  \  Goeree,  Ktrkelyka 
und  WereWyckt  Hittorie,  Leyden,  1729,  Itoj  Biolio- 
theque  Belgique,  tome  ii.  p, 

Lett's  Ittoria  G  nevrina,  [arte  It.  lib.  v.  p.  1 1 ) 


public  authority  to  the  common  Helvetic 
formulas  of  religion.  It  is  usually  called  the 
Formula  Consensus.  But  this  measure  which 
was  intended  to  secure  peace,  became  rather 
the  fruitful  source  of  contentions  and  dis- 
turbance. For  many  declared  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  assent  to  this 
Formula,  and  hence  pernicious  commotions 
arose  in  several  places.  In  consequence  of 
these,  the  canton  of  Basil  and  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
year  1686  abrogated  the  Formula  Con- 
sensus.3 In  the  other  cantons,  it  with 
difficulty  retained  its  authority  for  some 
time;  but  in  our  age,  having  given  birth  to 
the  most  violent  quarrels,  particularly  in 
the  university  of  Lausanne,  it  began  to  sink 
also  in  these  cantons  and  to  lose  nearly  all 
its  influence.4 

CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY    OF    THE     ARMINIANS     OR    REMON- 
STRANTS. 

1.  From  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed 
church,  to  its  great  injury,  there  originated 
in  the  present  century  two  sects,  the  Armi- 
nians  and  the  Quakers,  the  former  owing 
its  birth  to  an  excessive  regard  for  human 

3  It  must  not  be  imagined  from  this  expression  of 
our  historian,  that  this  Form,  entitled  the  Consensus, 
was  abrogated  at  Basil  by  a  positive  edict.  The  case 
stood  thus  :  Mr.  Peter  Werenfels,  who  v/as  at  the  head 
of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  paid  such  regard  to  the 
letter  of  the  Elector  as  to  avoid  requiring  a  subscription 
to  this  Form  from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  imitated  by  his  succes- 
sors. The  remonstrances  of  the  Elector  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  those  who  governed 
the  church  of  Geneva;  for  the  Consensus  or  Form  of 
agreement  maintained  its  credit  and  authority  there 
until  the  year  1706,  when,  without  being  abrogated  by 
any  positive  act,  it  fell  into  disuse.  In  several  other 
parts  of  Switzerland  it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  as  appears  by  the  letters  addressed  by  George  I. 
king  of  England,  as  also  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1723  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  order  to  procure  the 
abrogation  of  this  Form  or  Consensus,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches.  See  the  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
VHiitoire  des  Troubles  arrives  en  Suisse  a  I' Occasion 
da  Consttum,  published  in  8vo,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
year  1726.-  Mitel. 

4  See  Pfaff's  Scliediasma  de,  Formula  Con*,  nsus  II  '- 
rr  //'<■</,  Tubing.  1723,  lto :  Me  moires  pour  serr'r  d 
V II isinii  •■  ih  i  Trouble*  arrivit  en    Suisse,  a  V  Oc 

du  Consensus,  Amsterd.  1726,  8vo.  [In  this  Formula 
Comemtus  (whichi  like  the  Lutheran  Formula  Con- 
cordia, might  better  be  called  Formula  Diittmiut),  four 
controversies  which  had  previously  disquieted  the  Re- 
formed churches  were  decided.  It  condemned.  I.  The 
doctrine  of  Moses  Amyraut  respecting  general  grace, 
and  established  the  most  rigid  opinion  <>f 
grace.  It  condemned.  II.  The  opinion  of  -1"  hoe  Pin- 
cssas(DeIaPl  Imputation  of  Adam's 

sin.     jii.    Piseator'a  doctrine  concerning  the 
obedience  of  Christ]  and  IV.  Lewis  CepeU's  critical 
doctrine  concerning  the  points  of.  the  Hebrew   text. 
This  Formula,  so  ubseription  ti>  it  was  rigor- 

ously enforced,  deprived  the  BwJ  of  many  a 

worthy  divine,  v.  ho  would  nither  quit  hi>  COUB&r)  then 

violate  his  conscli  I  Berlin  was  a  resnank- 

-.  unple      ! 
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reason  and  the  latter  to  a  neglect  of  it. 
The  Arminians  derived  their  name  and  their 
rise  from  James  Harmensen,  or,  as  he  chose 
to  be  called  in  Latin.  James  Arminius; 
first  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Amsterdam 
and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend  for 
his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  piety. 1  They 
are  also  called  Remonstrants,  from  the 
petition  they  presented  to  the  states  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  in  1610  which 
was  entitled  a  Remonstrance.  And  as  the 
friends  of  Calvinism  presented  another  pe- 
tition in  opposition  to  this,  under  the  title 
of  Counter  Remonstrance,  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Contra-Remonstrants. 

2.  Arminius,  though  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  Genevan  doctrines  and  actually  edu- 
cated in  the  academy  of  Geneva,  when  he 
arrived  at  manhood  abandoned  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  majority  in  the  Reformed 
church  respecting  predestination  and  the 
divine  decrees,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  love  of  Gcd  and 
the  merits  of  our  Saviour  respect  the  whole 
human  race.2  Time  and  reflection  con- 
firmed him  in  his  sentiments;  and  when 
called  to  the  office  of  a  professor  at  Leyden 
he  thought  duty  and  candour  required  him 
publicly  to  teach  his  sentiments,  and  to 
oppose  the  opinions  of  Calvin  which  were 


1  The  fullest  account  given  of  him  is  by  Brandt  in 
his  Historia  Vita  Jac.  Artninii,  Leyden,  1724,  8vo,  and 
republished  with  a  preface  and  some  notes  by  me, 
Brunswick,  1725,  8vo.  Add  the  Xouveau  Dictionnaire 
Hist,  fit  Crit.  tome  i.  p.  471,  &C.  [and  the  Creed  of 
Arminius,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  times,  by 
Moses  Stuart,  in  the  Biblical  Repertory ,  Andovcr,  1831, 
vol.  i.  No.  ii.  p.  226-308.—  Mitr.]  The  entire  works 
of  Arminius  have  been  repeatedly  published  in  a  mode- 
1  ate  sized  quarto  volume.  I  use  the  edition  of  Frankfort, 
1634,  4to.  Those  who  wish  to  discover  and  estimate 
correctly  the  genius  of  the  man,  should  read  especially 
the  Disputationes,  both  the  public  and  the  private. 
His  manner  of  teaching  partakes  somewhat  of  the  dark 
scholasticism  of  his  age,  and  yet  it  approximates  to  that 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  which  his  followers  have 
regarded  and  still  regard  as  among  the  primary  excel- 
lencies of  a  theologian.  The  historians  of  the  sect  and 
its  Confession  are  treated  of  by  Kocher,  Biblioth.  Tlieol. 
Symbolical,  p.  481,  &c.  [See  also  Francke's  Diss.  Theo- 
logica  de  Historia  dogmatnm  Arminianorum,  Keil,  1813, 
8vo. — Mur.]  Among  their  confessions  may  be  rec- 
koned, I.  Their  Remonstrance  in  1010,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  States  in  vindication  of  Arminius  and 
other  divines  accused  of  error,  and  was  iirst  printed  in 
1G17.  II.  Their  proper  Confession  of  1621,  which  Epis- 
copius  set  forth.  III.  Their  Apology  in  1G29,  in  reply 
to  the  confutation  of  their  Confession  by  the  Leyden 
divines,  set  forth  also  by  Episcopius.  IV.  Their  cate- 
chism of  1G40  by  Jo.  Uytenbogaerd.  V.  Lastly,  their 
Acta  et  Scripta  Spnodalia  Dordraccna,  Harderwyck, 
(or  rather,  printed  on  board  a  ship),  1G20,  4to.  These 
are  very  different  from  the  Acta  Synodi  Dordr.  pub- 
lished at  Dort  in  folio. —  Schl. 

2  The  occasion  of  this  change  is  treated  of  by  Fortius, 
Oratio  in  funus  Arminii ;  by  Brandt,  Vita  Arminii,  \\ 
22,  and  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  these  events. 
The  change  took  place  in  1591,  as  appears  from  the 
famous  letter  of  Arminius  to  Grysueus  written  in  this 
year,  (and  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Bremensis  Theol. 
Phi/ologica,  torn.  iii.  p.  384),  for  ho  there  states  his 

doubts. 


embraced  by  most  of  the  Dutch  divines. 
And  this  he  was  the  more  bold  to  do,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  many  persons  besides 
himself,  and  some  of  them  men  of  the 
highest  respectability,  were  averse  from  the 
Genevan  opinions  on  this  subject;  neither 
were  the  teachers  required,  either  by  the 
Belgic  Confession  or  by  any  other  public 
law,  to  think  and  teach  just  as  Calvin  did. 
Arminius  inculcated  not  without  effect  what 
he  deemed  true,  for  he  persuaded  great 
numbers  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  drew  on  himself  immense 
odium  from  the  Calvinistic  school,  which 
then  flourished  greatly  in  Holland.  In 
particular,  Francis  Gomar  his  colleague 
was  very  hostile  to  him.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  this  long  and  most  per- 
plexing controversy.  But  Arminius  died 
in  1609,  just  as  it  began  to  rage  and  to 
pervade  the  whole  United  Provinces.3 

3.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  the  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  for  several  years 
without  any  decisive  advantage  gained  by 
either  party.  The  wishes  of  the  Arminians, 
who  sought  only  to  have  their  opinions 
tolerated  in  the  state  or  republic,  were  not 
a  little  favoured  by  the  first  men  in  the 
commonwealth,  such  as  John  van  Olden- 
barnevelt,  Hugo  Grotius,  Rombout  IIoo- 
gerbeets,  and  others.  For  these  persons 
supposed  that  in  their  free  country  every 
one  might  believe  what  he  chose  on  subjects 
not  determined  by  the  Belgic  Confession, 
and  they  used  every  means  to  bring  the 
Caivinists  to  bear  with  moderation  the  dis- 
sent of  the  opposite  party.  And  even 
prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth  and  who  afterwards  became 
the  capital  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  toge- 
ther with  his  mother  and  the  court,  was  at 
first  not  averse  from  these  views.  Hence 
the  conference  between  the  parties  at  the 
Hague  in  1611,  hence  also  the  discussion 
at  Delft  in  1613,  and  likewise  the  edict  of 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1614  in  favour  of 


3  No  one  has  more  copiously  treated  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  controversy  and  the  public  schbm  which 
arose  from  it  than  Gerhard  Brandt,  in  his  excellent 
work,  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Bt  Igium, 
written  in  Dutch,  volumes  ii.  and  iii.  of  which  there 
are  extant  concise  epitomes  both  in  English  and  in 
French.  To  this  may  be  added  Uytenbogaerd's  Eccle- 
siastical History  [of  the  United  Provinces,  1617,  fob] 
also  written  in  Dutch;  Limborch's  Historia  Vita 
Episcopii;  and  the  E/iistolce  Clarorttm  Virorum  (com- 
monly called  Epistohe  Arminianorum),  published  by 
Limborch.  Those  who  wish  for  a  shorter  narrative 
may  consult  Limborch's  Belatio  Historica  de  Origins 
et  Progrtssu  Controversiarum  in  Faedcrato  Belgio  de 
Prcedestinatione  et  Capttibus  annexis,  which  is  sub- 
joined to  the  later  editions  of  his  Theologia  Christiana. 
But  all  these  were  Arminians.  Those  who  think  pro- 
per to  hear  also  the  contrary  party,  may  consult  Trig- 
land'a  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  in  Dutch,  and 
some  of  the  numerous  writings  which  have  been  pub» 
lislied  against  the  Remonstrants. 
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peace,  and  all  the  other  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  brethren  whom  religion  had  separated 
from  each  other.1  But  the  suspicion  of  the 
Calvinists  that  the  Arminians  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  all  religion,  was  so  far  from 
being  allayed  by  these  measures  that  it 
daily  became  more  confirmed;  and  they 
spiritedly  censured  the  zeal  of  the  magis- 
trates for  interposing  their  authority  in 
behalf  of  public  peace.2  And  whoever 
regards  truth  more  than  every  other  consi- 
deration must  acknowledge  that  the  Armi- 
mans  were  not  sufficiently  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  their  intercourse  and  familiarity 
with  persons  disposed  to  advance  opinions 
very  diverse  from  the  Reformed  religion ; 
and  in  this  way  they  gave  great  occasion 
to  their  adversaries  to  suspect  them  of 
everything  bad  and  pernicious  to  the  public 
religion. 

4.  The  whole  controversy,  however,  which 
after  the  synod  at  Dort  assumed  a  very 
different  form  and  was  enlarged  by  many 
additions,  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination,  and 
was  comprehended  by  the  Remonstrants 
in  the  five  prepositions,  which  are  so  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Points. 
For  the  Arminians  taught: — I.  That  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  or  from  eternity, 
God  decreed  to  bestow  eternal  salvation  on 
those  who,  he  foresaw,  would  maintain  their 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  inviolate  until  death; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  consign  over  to 
eternal  punishment  the  unbelieving  who 
resist  the  invitations  of  God  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  II.  That  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
death  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  and 
every  one  of  mankind,  yet  that  none  but 
believers  can  become  partakers  of  this 
divine  benefit.  III.  That  no  one  can  of 
himself,  or  by  the  powers  of  his  free  will, 
produce  or  generate  faith  in  his  own  mind ; 
but  that  man,  being  by  nature  evil  and 
incompetent  (ineptus)  both  to  think  and  to 
do  good,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  born 
a'_rain  and  renewed  by  God  for  Christ's  sake, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.     IV.  That  this 

1   The  authors  who  treat  particularly  of  these  events 
are  mentioned  by  the  writer*  oftb    .■■  di  ral 
wether  fore  omit  to  name  them.     STet  LeVaesor,  who 
lii  the  l  t  end  2drolomea  of  hi    Hi  toil  .  XIII. 

has  particularly  treated    of   these  troubl 
especially  to  be  read.     [But  still  more  Van  Wa 
lli-tnri/  of  the  i  dt,  vol.  iv.  p.  :iil,  fere. 

of  th"  German  translation. — SchL 

*  The   conduct  of  the   m 

quiet  the  oosn motions  by  their  interposition,  and  who 
employed  not  only  persuasion  bat  likewise  »  nunands, 
iqnently  and  learn  Hy  defend  d  by  Hugo  Grotius 
in  two  treatises.  The  one,  which  is  in  ei  irybody's 
hands  and  bee  been  often  j  *:-.t- »?.  i-  a  general  treatise, 
entitled  !)<■  .Tun  Summarum  Pot 
the  other  descends  to  particulars,  and  i-  entitled  Ordi- 
Hum  UoUandia  <t  It  'Mai  <i  mtsltorum  C>i- 

lumniis  t'indicata,  Leyd<  n,  16  IS,  4to. 


divine  grace  or  energy,  which  heals  the  soul 
of  man,  commences,  advances,  and  perfects 
all  that  can  be  called  truly  good  in  man ; 
and  therefore  all  the  good  works  [of  men] 
are  ascribable  to  no  one  except  to  God  only 
and  to  his  grace,  yet  that  this  grace  com- 
pels no  man  against  his  will,  though  it  may 
be  repelled  by  his  perverse  will.  V.  That 
those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith  are 
furnished  with  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
come the  snares  of  the  devil  and  the  allure- 
ments of  sin;  but  whether  they  can  fall 
from  this  state  of  grace  and  lose  their  faith 
or  not,  does  not  yet  sufficiently  appear  and 
must  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  last  of 
these  propositions  the  Arminians  afterwards 
so  modified  as  to  assert  explicitly  that  it  is 
possible  a  man  should  lose  his  faith  and  fall 
from  a  state  of  grace.3  At  that  time  there- 
fore, if  we  may  judge  of  men's  meaning  by 
their  statements  and  declarations,  the  Ar- 
minians very  much  resembled  the  Luther- 
ans. The  Calvinists  however  maintain  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Arminians  are  not  to  be 
learned  from  their  declarations,  but  that 
their  language  must  be  interpreted  by  their 
secret  sentiments ;  for  they  assert  that  the 
Arminians,  under  these  specious  represen- 
tations, instilled  the  poison  of  Socinianism 
and  Pelagianism  into  honest  and  unsuspi- 
cious minds.  God  is  the  judge  of  men's 
hearts;  yet  if  it  were  allowable  to  estimate 
the  import  of  these  propositions  by  what  the 
leading  men  of  the  sect  have  taught  more 
recently,  it  would  be  very  difficult  wholly 
to  disprove  that  judgment  of  the  Calvinists. 
For  whatever  the  Arminians  may  say,  the 
doctrines  taught  since  the  synod  of  Dort  by 
their  principal  doctors  respecting  grace  and 
the  points  connected  with  it,  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  those  called 
Pelagians  and  Semipelagians  than  to  those 
professed  by  the  Lutherans. 

5.  The  Arminians,  supported  by  the 
friendship  of  the  magistrates,  viewed  their 
cause  as  safe  or  at  least  as  not  desperate, 
when  suddenly  an  unexpected  storm  en- 
tirely prostrated  it.  There  arose  first  con- 
cealed ill-will,  and  afterwards  hostili 
between  the  principal  administrators  of  the 
new  Belgic  republic.  On  the  one  part  were 
John  van  Oldenbarnevelt,  a  very  distin- 
guished man,  Hugo  Grotius,  and  Rombout 
Iloogerbeets,  and  on  the  other  the  stock- 
holder,  Maurice  prince  of  Orange. 


3  The  bisi  iry  of  these  Fire  \v  laJly  among 

■•!;•■  ii  i'..  !!■  j lin,  and  translab  I 
English  into  Dutch  hy  Brandt  and  published  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1687,  Bto.  [T  ^ liil  it.  d  by 
the  Remonstrants  in  tho  conl  In  the 
year  1611,  cr  two  -cars  after  the  death  of  Aruiinius.— 
Alur. 
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cording  to  some  authors,  Maurice  wished  to 
be  created  count  of  Holland,  a  design  which 
his  father  William  had  before  entertained ; ■ 
according  to  others,  he  only  wished  to 
obtain  more  authority  and  power  than 
appeared  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
state;  at  least  (as  no  one  denies),  he  was 
regarded  by  the  leading  men  as  seeking 
supreme  dominion  with  the  subversion  of 
liberty.  The  head  men  of  the  republic 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  were 
also  patrons  of  the  Arminians,  resisted  these 
designs.  The  Remonstrants  strenuously 
supported  their  defenders,  without  whom 
they  could  not  remain  in  safety;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  their  adversaries  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  prince,  and  inflamed  his  already  irri- 
tated mind  by  various  new  suspicions. 
Therefore,  kindling  with  indignation,  he  re- 
solved on  the  destruction  of  those  who  guided 
the  commonwealth  with  their  counsels  and  of 
the  Arminians  who  were  their  supporters, 
and  at  the  same  time  joined  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Calvinists.  Those  leading  men 
in  the  republic  above  mentioned  were  there- 
fore thrown  into  prison.  Oldenbarnevelt, 
a  man  of  great  respectability  and  venera- 
ble both  for  his  grey  hairs  and  for  his  long 
and  faithful  public  services,  was  consigned 
to  a  capital  punishment.  Grotius  and  Hoo- 
gerbeets  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,2    under   I   know    not  what 


1  That  Maurice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of  count  of 
Holland  is  stated  by  Aubrey,  from  the  representations 
of  his  father  Benjamin  de  Maurier,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  Holland,  in  his  Menu  pour  servir  a  V  Hist,  de 
Holland?  et  des  autres  Provinces  Unies,  sec.  ii.  p.  216, 
ed.  Paris,  1697,  8vo.  According  to  Aubrey,  Oldenbar- 
nevelt disapproved  and  resisted  this  design  of  the  prince, 
and  Maurice  revenged  this  temerity  by  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  this  great  patriot.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  opposed  at  great  length  by  Le  Yassor,  in  his 
Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.  tome  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  123,  &c. 
But  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Biblioth.  Choilie,  tome  ii.  p.  134*, 
&c.  and  in  his  llistot  in  Provinciarum  Btlgii  Fwdcntti, 
takes  great  pains  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment of  Aubrey,  or  rather  of  Aubrey's  father ;  and  he 
also  shows  that  Maurice's  father  had  the  same  designs. 
It  is  not  necessary  we  should  decide  this  dispute.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  Maurice  was  viewed  by 
Oldenbarnevelt  and  his  friends  as  wishing  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  to  obtain  supreme  power 
(which  no  one  denies) ;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
oldenbarnevelt's  eagerness  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
Maurice  and  to  check  the  progress  of  his  power ;  whence 
arose  the  indignation  of  Maurice  and  the  calamities  of 
the  Arminians  who  adhered  to  Oldenbarnevelt  and 
Grotius. 

-  That  the  general  course  of  events  was  such  as  is 
here  stated,  will  not  be  denied  at  the  present  day  when 
the  times  of  excitement  have  gone  by,  even  1  y  the 
patrons  of  Calvinistic  sentiments  who  arc  ingenuous. 
And  they  may  grant  this  without  injury  to  their  cause. 
For  if  their  ancestors  (though  1  wish  neither  to  deny 
nor  to  affirm  the  fact),  while  guarding  and  defending 
their  religious  opinions,  either  from  the  customs  of  the 
age  or  from  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  were  not  so  con- 
Btderate  and  provident  as  they  should  have  been,  no 
candid  and  wise  man  will  thence  infer  that  these  their 
sons  arc  had  men  or  their  cause  an  iniquitous  one. 
Because  it  is  well  known  that  many  bad  things  are 


pretence.3  The  cause  of  the  Arminians 
could  not  be  brought  before  a  civil  tribunal, 
because  their  alleged  offence  was  not  against 
the  laws  but  the  religion  of  the  country. 
To  procure  their  condemnation  therefore,  a 
more  sacred  tribunal  or  a  council  must  be 
called,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
Genevans,  who  think  all  spiritual  matters 
and  controversies  should  be  decided  in  ec- 
clesiastical councils. 

6.   Without   delay;    at   the   instance   of 


often  done  by  men  by  no  means  bad,  and  that  a  good 
cause  is  often  defended  in  an  unjustifiable  manner. 
For  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  facts  here  con- 
cisely stated,  the  best  authorities  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  arc,  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Historia  Pro- 
vinciarum Btlgii  Faderati,  and  his  Eibliotlieque  Clioi- 
tie,  tome  ii.  p.  134,  &c.  and  Grotius,  in  his  Apologe'icum 
eorum,  qui  Holiandia?,  Westfrisieeque  ct  Yicinis  qui- 
buadam  Xationibus  e.v  Legtbut  prafuerunt  ante  Mutu- 
tionem  quce  evenit  a.d.  1618,  Paris,  1640,  12mo,  and  often 
republished.  The  Life  of  John  van  Oldenbarnevelt, 
written  in  Dutch,  was  printed  at  the  Hague,  1648,  4to. 
A  history  of  the  trial  of  the  three  celebrated  Dutchmen 
above  named  was  elegantly  compiled  from  authentic 
documents  by  Brandt,  entitled  Historie  van  de  Bechts- 
pleginge  gehouden  in  den  Jaaren  1618  et  1619,  omtrcnt 
de  drie  gevangene  Heeren  Johann  van  Oldejibarn-  veldt 
Bombout  Hoogerbeets,  Hugo  de  Groat,  of  which  I  have 
before  me  the  third  edition  with  notes,  Rotterdam, 
1723,  4to.  This  whole  subject  receives  also  much  light 
from  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Hugo  Gro- 
tius, very  carefully  compiled,  chiefly  from  unpublished 
papers,  by  Caspar  Brandt  and  Adrian  Cattenburg. 
This  great  and  noble  work  was  published  in  two  large 
volumes,  entitled  Historie  vayi  het  Leven  des  Heeren 
Huig  de  Groot  beschreren  tot  den  Anfmg  van  zyn 
Qesandsehap  wegens  de  Koninginne  en  Kroone  van 
Zieeden  aan*t  Hf  van  J'ranvkrvck,  door  Casp.  Brandt, 
en  oervolgttotseyn  Doodt  door  Adrian  van  Catttnburgh, 
Dordrecht  en  Amsterd.  172",  2  vols.  fol.  Those  who 
wish  to  get  a  near  view  and  full  knowledge  of  this 
great  man  must  by  all  means  consult  this  work:  for 
all  the  other  accounts  of  his  life  which  are  extant  are 
insipid  and  unanimatcd,  presenting  only  a  shadow  of 
this  great  hero.  Nor  is  the  most  recent  life  of  Grotius 
in  French  by  Burigny  (republished  from  the  laris 
edition  in  Holland.  1 7 o*3,  2  vols.  Svo;  much  better;  at 
least  it  does  not  satisfy  one  who  is  desirous  of  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  cf  the  transactions.  [There  ap- 
peared in  Holland  a  warm  vindication  of  the  memory 
of  this  great  man,  in  a  work  published  at  Delft  in  1757, 
and  entitled,  Grotii  Manes  ah  Iniquis  Gltrertationibus 
I'indicati ;  accedit  Saiptorum  ejus,  tutu  Edttovv.m  turn 
Ineditorum,  Conspectus  Triplex.  See  the  following 
note. — Mac!. 

3  Mosheim,  however  impartial,  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted more  the  authors  of  one  side  than  of  the  other; 
probably  because  they  are  more  numerous  and  more 
universally  known.  When  he  published  this  history 
the  worldwas  not  favoured  with  the  Letters.  Memoirs, 
and  Negotiations  of  5<ir  Dudley  Carkton,  which  Lord 
Royston  (now  Earl  of  Hardwick)  drew  forth  some 
years  ago  from  his  inestimable  treasure  of  historical 
manuscripts,  and  presented  to  the  public,  or  rather  at 
first  to  a  select  number  of  persons,  to  whom  he  distri- 
buted a  small  number  of  copies  of  these  Negotiations 
printed  at  his  own  expense.  They  were  soon  translated 
both  into  Dutch  and  French;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  paityis  nowhere  discoverable 
in  them,  yet  they  contain  anecdotes  with  respect  both 
to  Oldenbarnevelt  and  Grotius,  which  the  Arminians 
and  the  other  patrons  of  these  two  great  men  have  been 
studious  to  conceal.  These  anecdotes,  though  they  may 
not  be  at  all  sufficient  to  justify  the  severities  exercised 
against  these  eminent  men,  would  however  have  pre- 
vented Mosheim  from  saying  that  he  knew  not  under 
what  pretext  they  were  arrested. — Mac/.  [ftSosheim's 
Latin  is:  ••  Crimir.um  ncscio  quorum  nomine,"  which 
Schlegel  here  understands  to  mean,  upon  some  unim- 
portant charges. — Mar. 
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Maurice, l  delegates  were  assembled  at  Dort, 
a  city  in  Holland,  from  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  from  Hesse,  England,  the  Pala- 
tinate, Bremen,  and  Switzerland,  who  held 
in  the  years  1618  and  1619  what  is  called 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  Before  it,  appeared  on 
citation,  in  defence  of  their  cause,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Arminian  sect,  at  the  head 
of  whom  and  their  chief  orator  was  Simon 
Episcopius,  a  disciple  of  Arminius  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished, as  his  enemies  admit,  for  acute- 
ness,  learning,  and  fluency.  But  scarcely 
had  Episcopius  saluted  the  judges  in  a  grave 
and  eloquent  address,  when  difficulties  arose 
embarrassing  the  whole  impending  discus- 
sion. The  Arminians  wished  to  commence 
the  defence  of  their  cause  by  attacking  the 
sentiments  of  their  adversaries  the  Calvin- 
ists;  this  the  judges  disapproved,  deciding 
that  the  accused  must  first  explain  and 
prove  their  own  doctrines  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  confute  those  who  differed  from 
them.  Perhaps  the  Arminians  hoped  that 
a  full  exposure  of  the  odious  consequences 
they  could  attach  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
would  enkindle  a  hatred  of  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  present,  while  the  Calvinists 
feared  lest  the  mighty  genius  and  fine  elo- 
quence of  Episcopius  might  injure  their 
cause  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.2  As 
the  Arminians  could  by  no  means  bo  per- 
suaded to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
synod  they  were  dismissed  from  the  coun- 
cil, and  they  complained  that  they  had  been 
treated  unjustly.  But  the  judges,  after 
examining  their  published  writings,  pro- 
nounced them,  though  absent  and  unheard, 
guilty  of  corrupting  theology  and  holding 


i  Our  author  always  forgets  to  mention  the  order 
3ta4es*GeneMd  for  the  convocation  of 
this  famous  synod;  and  by  his  manner  of  expr 

If,  and  particularly  by  the  phrase  Mauritie  aw- 
tore,  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  it  was  by  the  prince 
that  this  assembly  was  called  together. — The  legitimacy 
of  the  manner  of  convoking  this  synod  was 
by  CHdenbernevelt,  who  maintained  that  .the  States- 

il  bad  no  sort  of  authority  in  matter 
net  even  the  power  of  assembling  a  synod,  afflrmii 
this  was  an  act  of  sovereignty  which  I 
prorinc  Carleton'i 

Letters  in  Hales*  Goit  •■.  —  MaoL 

shape  also  another  reason  why  both  pact! 
so  stiff  on  this  point  wee)  thai  the  members  i 

i    were 
Supra  1  I  ns,   and    In 

me  of  reprobation  p 

of  the  bj  nod  deemed 
1  !i"  Semoi  mode 

of  confi  and  thus  to  retain 

■    i  th  ■  w  bole 

Taut--  bop 

■  among  tl  the  synod  would  prove 

them,  if  they  could  bave  liberty  to  es> 

w  i'l  lv  ■■•)  tho  d  I  divide 

son  ■  of  their  judges.     Thla  1h  tin-  not 

Unprob 

vol.  lv.  p, 
ttchl. 


pestilential  errors;  and  it  was  coincident 
with  this  sentence  that  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  church 
and  be  deprived  of  authority  to  teach. 
That  there  was  fault  on  both  sides  in  this 
matter  no  candid  and  good  man  will  deny, 
but  which  party  was  most  in  the  wrong 
this  is  not  the  place  to  decide.3 

7.  We  cannot  here  discuss  either  the 
purity  and  virtues  or  the  iniquities  and 
faults  of  the  fathers  at  Dort.  In  extolling 
the  former  the  Calvinists,  and  in  exagge- 
rating the  latter  the  Arminians,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  are  over-zealous  and  active.4 
That  amono-  the  iudges  of  the  Arminians 
there  were  men  who  were  not  only  learned 
but  also  honest  and  religious,  who  acted  in 
great  sincerity,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  were  doing  anything  wrong,  is 
not  to  be  doubted  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  facts  were  too  clear  and  obvious 
to  escape  the  notice  of  any  one: — I.  That 
the  destruction  of  the  Arminian  sect  was 
determined  upon  before  the  council  was- 
called  is  and  these  fathers  were  called  toge- 


3  The  writers  on  the  synod  of  Dort  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius,  Eiblioth.  Graca,  torn.  xi.  p.  723.  The  most 
copious  of  them  all  is  Brandt,  in  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation  in  the  Netherlands,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  But  as  he 
was  himself  an  Arminian,  with  his  narration  should 
be  compared  the  work  of  Leydeeker,  in  which  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  synod  of  Dort  are  vindicated  in 
answer  to  Brandt,  Eere  van  de  Rationale  Si/node  van 
Dordreclit  voorgestaan  en  bevestigd  tegen  de  LcsrJiul- 
dingen  ran  G.  Brandt,  vol.  i.  Amsterd.  1705,  vol.  ii. 
1707,  4t">.  After  formally  comparing  them,  I  did  not 
find  any  very  enormous  errors  in  Brandt ;  nor  do  these 
two  writers  disagree  so  much  about  the  facts  as  abbut 
the  causes  and  import  of  the  facts.  John  Hal 
Englishman  who  belonged  to  neither  party,  has  related 
simply  what  lie  saw;  and  his  Letters  written  from  the 
scene  of  this  council  I  myself  published  some  time  ago 
with  notes,  Hamburg-,  17'24,  8vo.  [He  was  chaplain  to 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  Car- 
leton,  and  was  king  .lamcs's  secret  envoy  sent  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Synod.  His  letters  addressed  to 
Carleton  were  published  under  the  title  of  the  Gotdi  n 
ns  <>/  tlm  !  table  John   Be 

,    1659,    4to.      Moshcim   translated    them    into 
Latin,  prefixed  a  long  preface  and  adii  i  otee. — 

Mur.     [Sec  also  Ilallam's  Introducti  I  itrra- 

].  iii.  p.  7'1  and  8*  <<:   B 
■  of  Doctrines,  Buch's  translation,  vol.  ii,  \ 

kc.—  'n. 

'  All  thai  the  Arminians  deemed  faulty  in  this  coun- 
cil they  collected  In  ■  concise  and  neatly-writt<  n 
ntly  i  rinted  :  Kulliteyten,  HHshandelrnght  i 
onbylllcke  Proeeduren  des  nn  tuden 

Dordrecht 

,  1619,  Ito. 
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ther,  not  to  inquire  whether  this  sect  might 
be  tolerated  or  not,  but  to  promulgate  a 
sentence  long  before  passed  with  some  be- 
coming formality,  with  the  appearance  of 
justice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign 
theologians.  II.  That  the  enemies  and 
accusers  of  the  Arminianswcre  their  judges, 
and  that  the  president  of  the  council,  John 
Bogermann,  *  exceeded  almost  all  others  in 
hatred  of  this  sect.  III.  That  neither  the 
Dutch  nor  the  foreign  divines  had  liberty 
to  decide  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
but  were  obliged  to  decide  according  to  the 
instructions  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  their  princes  and  magistrates.2  IV. 
That  in  the  council  itself  the  voice  of  the 
illustrious  and  very  honourable  men  who 
appeared  as  the  legates  of  Maurice  and  the 
States-General,   had  more  influence   than 


Contra-Remonstrants  declared  at  the  Hague,  "that 
they  regarded  the  Remonstrants  and  those  who  em- 
braced the  sentiments  of  the  Remonstrarits  to  be  false 
teachers  {pro  falsis  doctorilus),  and  that  they  only 
waited  for  a  national  synod,  of  which  there  then  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bright  prospect,  so  that  in  it  there  might 
be  made  a  legitimate  secession  from  the  Remonstrants, 
which  should  be  put  into  execution  after  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal trial."  See  Limborch's  Relatio  Historica  de  Grigine 
et  Progresm  Controversial-,  in  Fcederato  Belgio,  p.  18. 
The  provincial  synods  which  were  held  before  the  synod 
of  Dort  so  arranged  everything  as  to  give  the  Contra- 
Remonstrants  the  upper  hand.  In  particular,  they 
deposed  Remonstrant  minister.-,  as  e.g.  Uytenbogaerd 
Grevinchovius,  and  others.  And  in  electing  ministers 
to  attend  the  national  synod,  the  Remonstrants  were 
wholly  passed  by  :  and  only  from  the  district  of  Utrecht 
were  two  Remonstrant  delegates  sent  to  Dort,  and  even 
these  were  excluded  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the 
Remonstrants  came  on.  See  Limborch,  uli  supra,  and 
Wagenaer'fi  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  (in  Ger- 
man), vol.  iv.  p.  44'J,  Sec.  Thus  far  Schlegel. — Un- 
doubtedly, nearly  or  quite  every  minister  in  Holland 
had  an  opinion  formed  with  regard  to  the  correctness 
of  the  doctrines  charged  upon  the  Remonstrants,  and 
the  propriety  of  permitting  their  propagation.  It  could 
not  be  ctherwise,  as  these  opinions  had  been  preached 
and  published  abundantly  for  ten  years,  and  had  been 
the  great  theme  of  discussion  among  theologians.  In 
such  circumstances,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  alleged  Armi- 
nian  doctrines  or  to  have  no  opinion  concerning  them, 
would  have  been  altogether  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman. 
It  was  therefore  a  thing  of  course  and  no  reproach 
upon  their  characters,  that  the  divines  at  Dort  should 
coine  together  with  opinions  already  made  up  on  the 
theological  questions  they  were  to  discuss. — Mur. 

1  Bogermann  was  minister  of  Leeuwarden,  an  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Arminians,  who  had  already  written 
against  them,  and  who  was  so  full  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Reza  that  he  had  translated  into  Dutch  Beza's 
book,  De  Hcert  ticis  a  Magistrate  Puniendix.  And  his 
whole  behaviour  at  the  "synod  showed  that  he  was 
better  qualified  to  be  the  papal  legate  at  a  council  of 
Trent  than  the  moderator  of  a  Protestant  synod. — Schl. 
[Bogermann  was  doubtless  too  zealous,  and  in  several 
instances  too  severe  and  passionate  in  his  speeches. 
But  his  intolerant  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Christian  forbearance  and  tenderness  towards  the  erring 
were  then  nowhere  well  understood  and  duly  practised 
— Mur. 

-  Here  our  author  has  fallen  into  a  palpable  mistake. 
The  Dutch  divines  had  no  commission  but  from  their 
live  consistories  or  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
assemblies;  nor  are  they  ever  the  depositaries  of  the 
orders  of  their  magistrates,  who  have  lay  deputies  to 
represent  them  both  in  provincial  and  national  synods. 
As  to  the  English  and  other  foreign  doctors  who  ap- 
peared in  the  synod  of  Dcrt,  the  ease  perhaps  may  hare 
been  somewhat  different.— Macl. 


that  of  the  theologians  who  sat  as  the  judges. 
V.  That  the  promise  made  to  the  Armi- 
nians when  summoned  before  the  council, 
that  they  should  have  liberty  to  state, 
explain,  and  defend  their  opinions  as  far  as 
they  were  able  and  deemed  it  necessary, 
was  violated  by  the  council.3 

8.  The  Arminians,  being  adjudged  ene- 
mies of  their  country  and  of  religion,  were 
subjected  to  severe  animadversion.  First, 
they  were  all  deprived  both  of  their  sacred 
and  their  civil  offices,  and  then  their 
preachers  were  ordered  to  refrain  from 
preaching  altogether.  Those  who  would 
not  submit  to  this  order  were  ignominiously 
sent  into  exile,  and  subjected  to  other 
punishments  and  indignities.  Hence  many 
retired  to  Antwerp  and  others  to  France, 
and  a  large  body  of  them  emigrated  to  Hol- 
stein  by  the  invitation  of  Frederick  duke 
of  Holstein,  and  built  the  handsome  town 
of  Frederickstadt  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswiek. 
In  that  town  the  Arminians  still  live  in 
tranquillity,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  leaders  of  this  colony 
were  men  of  distinction  in  Holland,  espe- 
cially Adrian  van  der  \Vahl,  the  first 
governor  of  the  town  of  Frederickstadt.4 
Among  the  clergymen  who  accompanied 
this  colony  the  most  distinguished  were,  the 
famous  Conrad  Vorstius,  who  drew  a  great 
deal  of  odium  upon  the  Arminians  by  his 
sentiments  which  were  not  far  removed 
from  those  of  the  Socinians ;  Nicholas  Gre- 
vinchovius, a  man  of  acuteness,  who  had 
been  a  preacher  at  Rotterdam;  Simon  Gcu- 


2  See  Le  Vassor's  Hisioire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XI II. 
tome  ii.  livr.  xii.  p.  365,  3GG,  and  my  notes  on  Hales' 
Historia  Concilii  Dordraceni,  p.  394-400.  [The  words 
of  the  promise  were:  "  Liberum  illis  fore  ut  proponant, 
explicent,  et  defendant,  quantum  possent  et  necessarium 
judicarent,  opiniones  SUAS."  This  promise,  the  Ar- 
minians contended,  gave  them  liberty  to  state  so  many 
of  their  own  doctrines  and  in  such  an  order  as  they 
pleased ;  and  also  to  state  their  views  of  the  sentiments 
or  doctrines  of  their  opposers,  and  to  refute  them  as 
fully  and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  pleased.  Whether 
this  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the  words 
of  the  promise,  and  such  a  construction  as  the  synod 
were  bound  to  admit,  the  reader  will  juelge.  Yet  it  w  as 
the  refusal  of  this  and  the  requiring  the  Remonstrants 
to  state  and  defend  only  their  own  sentiments,  and  to 
proceed  in  regard  to  them  methodically,  that  the  Re- 
monstrants complained  of  as  a  violation  of  the  pi i  I 
made  them.  See  the  Remonstrants'  views  of  a  proper 
council,  presented  to  the  synod  December  10th,  (he 
decree  cf  the  synod  of  the  29th  December,  and  the 
synod's  explanation  of  it,  December  29th,  and  also  the 
communication  of  the  Remonstrants  to  the  synod  en 
the  21st  of  January:  all  which  documents  are  given 
by  the  Remonstrants  themselves,  in  their  Acta  et  Scripts 
Synodalia  Dordracena,  par.  i.  p.  4,  &c.  140,  &c  159, 
&c  —  Mur. 

4  The  history  of  this  colony  may  be  learned  from  the 
noted  Epistoue  prcestantivm  et  eruditorum  Virorum 
Ecclesiastica  ti  Theologies,  published  by  Limborch  and 
I !:irt sucker,  the  latest  ed.  Amsterd.  1704,  fol.  Com- 
pare Moller's  Introdurtio  in  Hittor.  Chersonesui  Citn- 
I  riccc.  par.  ii.  p.  108.  Sec.  and  Pontoppidan's  jftmalci 
EcclericB  Danica  diplomatic',  torn.  iii.  p.  714,  &c. 
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larf,  John  Grevius,  Marcus  Walther,  John 
Narsius,  and  others1. 

9.  Maurice,  under  whose  government  the 
Arminians  suffered  so  greatly,  died  in  1 625. 
By  the  clemency  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Frederick  Henry,  the  Arminian 
exiles  were  recalled,  and  restored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Accord- 
ingly those  who  had  retired  to  France  and 
to'the  Spanish  Netherlands  returned,  and 
they  established  congregations  distinct  from 
the  Reformed  in  various  places,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  In 
order  to  have  a  seminary  for  their  own  sect 
and  religion,  they  founded  a  distinguished 
school  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  two  pro- 
fessors train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
the  one  teaching  theology,  and  the  other 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Simon  Episcopius  was  the  first 
professor  of  Arminian  theology ;  and  since 
him,  these  offices  have  been  tilled,  down  to 
the  present  time,  by  men  highly  famed  for 
learning  and  genius,  namely,  Stephen 
Curcelkeos,  Arnold  Poellenburg,  Philip 
Limborch,  John  le  Clerc,  Adrian  van  Cat- 
tenburir,2  and  John  James  Wetstein. 


1  Concerning  Vorstius,  Moller  treats  very  fu'ily  in 
his  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  931,  &c.  lie  also  treats 
expressly  of  the  other  persons  here  mentioned,  P 

.  ii.  p.  242,  247,  249,  255,  57G. 

2  Of  tii  'j  and  the  other  Arminian  writers,  AdrianVan 
Cattenburg  treats  expressly  in  his  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 

Remonstrantium,  Amsterd.  1723,  4to.     [Episco- 

as  born  at  Amsterdam,  a  pupil  of  Arminius,  and 

after  the  deposition  of  Vorstius,  his  successor  at  Ley- 

i  pient  and  acute  man,  who  being  full  of 

theological  scepticism  began  to  question  many  of  the 

receivi  .  the  doctrii  inal  sin.     He 

died  in  1 C 13,  as  professor  in  the  Arminian  Gymi 

at  Amsterdam.     Ills  life  written  by  Lhnlvorch  and  his 

writing  -  and  Poellenburg, 

Amsterd.   1  -  !.— Curcelheus  (Cour- 

was  born  at  Geneva,  of  French  parentage,  and 

minianism,  which 
he  defended  against  the  decrees  of  Dort.     lie  died  in 
n  professor  at  Amsterdam.     His  theo- 
logical war';  iblished  collectively  by  Limborch, 
.   1.     His  line  edition  of  the  Gre 
i. out  with  various  readings  is  well  known. — Poel- 
born  at  Horn  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
Line  a  preacher.      Thence  he  was  removed  to 
dam  as  a  preacher,  ■  to  Cur- 
celheus in  hi                                  re,  and  died  in  I 
Limborch  was  brother's  grandson  to  I 
preacher  at  Gouda  and  then  at   '  I  lastly 

.  1712.     He  was  a 
,     idi    t    t'.iv.ologian,   who   united   great   learnil 

in  bis  writings.     This 
•    :  j  ,  ma.      A 
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I  Hiitoria  collcc- 

.    :  i 

.        :ttcn  Relatio 
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ind  educ  it 

I  ■    . 
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I  pittotai 
Imore; 
N  /*  I/i'i- 

ii  }   in  ■  Journals, 

books  v  Itfa  original  «.  tsayi  ly,  B   - 


_  10.  The  Remonstrants,  as  we  have  seen, 
differed  at  first  from  the  Reformed  in  noth- 
ing except  the  five  propositions  concerning 
grace  and  predestination,  and  it  was  on  this 
ground  that  they  were  condemned  at  the 
synod  of  Dort.  They  moreover  so  ex- 
plained those  five  propositions  that  they 
seemed  to  teach  precisely  what  the  Lu- 
therans do.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  still  more  after  the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try, they  professed  an  entirely  new  species 
of  religion,  different  from  the  views  of  all 
other  sects  of  Christians.  For  most  of  them 
not  only  gave  such  an  explanation  of  these 
propositions,  as  seemed  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  views  of  those  who  deny  that  a 
man  needs  any  divine  aid  whatever  in  order 
to  his  conversion  and  living  a  holy  life; 
but  they  also  lowered  very  much  most  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  modifications  of  reason  and 
human  ingenuity.  James  Arminius,  the 
parent  of  the  sect,  undoubtedly  invented 
this  form  of  theology  and  taught  it  to  his 
followers;3  but  it  was  Simon  Episcopius, 


}le  et  Historiquc,  (1G33 — 1693,  in  2G 
dense  volumes,  12mo),  PiOliotheque  Choisie  (1703 — 1713, 
in  -       \vunes,\2tno),Bibliotheque  Ancienne etMc 
(1711 — 1727,  in  29  vols.  12mo),  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testameiit,   Ars  Crilica,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 

des  Provinces  unies  de  Pays  Pas  (from  I 
to  1723,  in  3  vcls.  fob  his  Bistoria  Ecclesiastic  i  duorum 
Primorz'.m  a  Chritu  S&adorum,  171G,  4to),  and  his 
editions  of  classical  and  other  authors,  have  procured 
him  a  great  name  among  the  learned. — Cattenburg 
was  profes  or  of  theology  in  the  Arminian  Gymnasium 
at  Amsterdam,  till  the  year  1730.  He  wrote  Bibliothc- 
torum  P,  Mum,  Spicilegium  Thcologicc 

Christiana   Limborchiana,  and  some   works  explana- 
tory of  the    Bible — Wetstein   succeeded    Le    Clerc 
after  being  deposed  at  Basil,  and  died  in  175!.  aged  Gl. 
His  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
2  vols,  fob),  is  well  known. —  Schl. 

'■*  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  early  Arminians 
who  flourished  before  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
purer  and  more  scund  than  the  latter  ones  wh 
and  taught  after  that  council ;  and  that  Arminiu:  hi 
only  rejected  Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  decrt 
its  necessary  consequences,  while  in  even  thing  else  he 
agreed  with  the  Reformed  ;  but  that  bis  di 

Uy  Episcopius,  bob;  .    '.he  limits  which 

their  master  had  wisely  established,  and  went  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  Pels  flans  and  Bocinians.    But  it  ap- 
elear,  that  Arminius  himself  revolved 
it  to  fa  that  form 

;  ai  which  his  followers  afterwards  professed ; 
and  t.  iopio.6,  onl; 

ter  taught  them,  and 
more  clearly.     1  have  as  a  v. 

\rn.inius  himself,  w  bo 
in  his  Will  drawn  up  a  little  before  his  death  e.\. 
declares  that  his  aim  was  to  bring  all   •  et    of  Chr 
with  the  exception  of  l  unity 

therhood.    We  will  site  bis  « i 

in  Arminium,  p.   15:   ••  Ea   pi 

atquo  docui qua  ucm,  amj 

\   ri    Dei 
■ 
i  hrUtiano  nomini 
■ 

turn,   «uin   qa  i   nulla 
nullum  i 
culam  this  but 

which 
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the  first  master  in  the  Arminian  school  after 
its  founder,  and  a  very  ingenious  man,  who 
digested  and  polished  it  and  reduced  it  to 
a  regular  system.1 

11.  The  whole  system  of  the  Remon- 
strants is  directed  to  this  one  simple  object, 
to  unite  the  hearts  of  Christians  who  are 
divided  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions, and  to  gather  them  into  one  frater- 
nity or  family,  notwithstanding  they  may 
differ  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and 
worship.  To  accomplish  this  object,  they 
maintain  that  Christ  does  not  require  of 
his  followers  to  believe  much  but  to  do 
much,  or  to  cultivate  love  and  virtue;  and 
of  course  they  give  a  very  broad  definition 
of  a  true  Christian.  For  according  to  them 
every  person  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  who  I.  receives  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  particularly  the  3sTew  Testament 
as  the  rule  of  his  religion,  whatever  may  be 
the  interpretation  he  gives  to  those  books; 
II.  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of  many  gods 
and  to  whatever  is  connected  with  such  an 
abomination;  III.  leads  an  upright  life, 
conformable  to  the  divine  law;  and  IV. 
never  troubles  or  disturbs  those  who  differ 
from  him  on  religious  subjects  or  who 
interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  does. 
By  these  principles  a  wide  door  is  opened 
to  all  who  honour  Christ,  though  differing 
wridely  in  sentiments,  to  enter  into  the 
Arminian  communion.  Yet  the  papists  are 
excluded  from   it,   because  they  think   it 


extends  so  wide  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  church 
that  all  sects  may  live  harmoniously  within  them, 
whatever  opinions  they  may  hold,  except  only  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Romish  religion?  [The  opinion  that 
Arminius  himself  was  very  nearly  orthodox,  and  not 
an  Arminian  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
has  been  recently  advocated  by  professor  Stuart  of  An- 
dovcr,  in  an  article  expressly  on  the  Creed  of  Arminius, 
in  the  Biblical  Repository,  No.  II.  Andovcr,  1831.  See 
p.  2S3  and  301.  To  such  a  conclusion  the  learned 
professor  is  led,  principally  by  an  artful  and  imposing 
statement  made  by  Arminius  to  the  magistrates  of 
Holland  in  the  year  1G08,  one  year  before  his  death,  on 
which  Mr.  Stuart  puts  the  most  favourable  construction 
the  words  will  bear.  But  from  a  careful  comparison 
of  this  declaration  of  Arminius  with  the  original  Five 
Articles  of  the  Arminian  Creed  (which  were  drawn  up 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  Arminius,  so  early  as  the 
year  1G10,  and  exhibited  by  the  Remonstrants  in  the 
conference  at  the  Hague  in  1611,  and  were  afterwards, 
together  with  a  full  explanation  and  vindication  of 
each  article,  laid  before  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619, 
ing  however  the  doubting  of  the  fifth  article  into 
a  ]  ositive  denial  of  the  saints'  perseverance),  it  will,  I 
think,  appear  manifest  that  Arminius  himself  actually 
differed  from  the  orthodox  of  that  day  on  all  the  five 
points;  and  that  he  agreed  substantially  with  the  Re- 
monstrants on  all  those  doctrines  for  which  they  were 
condemned  in  the  synod  of  Dort.  And  that  such  was  the 
fact,  appears  to  have  been  assumed  without  hesitation 
by  the  principal  writers  of  that  and  the  followii 
!  oth  Remonstrants  and  Contra-liemonstrants. — Mtur. 
1  A  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  which  is  well  worth 
reading,  was  composed  by  Limboreh,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  Dutch,  and  then  more  full  and  complete  in 
Latin,  ^nisterd.  1701,  8vo. 


right  to  persecute  and  put  to  death  those 
who  oppose  the  Romish  prelate.2  And  in- 
deed if  other  Christians  would  abide  by 
these  precepts,  the  great  diversities  of  opi- 
nion among  them  would  clearly  be  no 
obstacle  to  their  mutual  love  and  concord. 
12.  It  hence  appears  that  the  Arminian 
community  was  composed  of  persons  of 
various  descriptions,  and  that  it  had  pro- 
perly no  fixed  and  stable  form  of  religion, 
or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  no  system  of 
religion.  They  would  not  indeed  wish  to 
be  thought  destitute  of  a  bond  of  union; 
and  therefore  they  show  us  a  sort  of  con- 
fession of  faith,  drawn  up  with  sufficient 
neatness  by  Simon  Episcopius,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  which  they  represent  as  their  formula 
and  rule  of  faith.3  But  as  none  of  their 
teachers  are  so  tied  to  this  formula  by  oath 
or  promise  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart 
from  it;  and  on  the  contrary,  as  every  one 
from  the  constitution  of  the  sect  is  allowed 
to  construe  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure 
— and  it  is  capable  of  different  expositions 
— it  must  be  manifest  that  we  cannot  de- 
termine at  all,  from  this  confession,  what 
they  approve  and  what  they  reject.  And 
hence  their  public  teachers  advance  very 
different  sentiments  respecting  the  most 
weighty  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.4 
Nor  do  they  all  follow  one  well-defined  and 
uniform  course  in  almost  anything,  except 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  grace.     For  they  all  continue  to  assert 


2  In  place  of  all  others,  Episcopius  may  here  be  cor.- 
sultcdinhis  tract, entitled,  Verus  TheologusRernonstrans, 
sive  vera?  Jiemonstrantium  Theologies  de  Erra 
dilucida  declaratio,  which  is  extant  in  his  Opera,  torn, 
i.  p.  50S,  &c.  and  like  the  rest  of  his  productions  is 
neatly  and  perspicuously  written.  Le  Clerc  sums  op 
the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Latin 
translation  of  Hammond's  New  Testament,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  learned  among  the  Remonstrants,  in 

this  manner,  p.  3.     "  Profiteri  solctis eos  dun- 

taxat  a  vobis  excludi,  qui  (I.)  idololatria  sunt  cot 
nati,  (II.)  qui  minime  habent  Scripturam  pro 
norma,  (III.)  qui  impuris  moribus  sancta  Christ!  |  rse> 
ccpta  conculcant,  (IV.)  aut  qui  denique  alios  religionis 
caussa  vexant."  Many  tell  us  that  the  Arminians 
regard  as  brethren  all  who  merely  assent  to  what  is 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  a  very  competent  wit- 
ness, Le  Clerc,  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  Bibliotheqiie 
Ancienne  ct  Moderne,  tome  xxv.  p.  119.  "lis  se 
trompent.  lis  (les  Arminiens)  offrent  la  communion  a 
tous  ceux  qui  recoivent  l'Ecriture  Sainte  comme  la 
seule  regie  de  la  foi  ct  des  moeurs,  ct  qui  ne  sent  ni  Ido- 
latres,  ni  persecuteurs." 

:i  This  confession  is  extant  in  Latin,  Dutch,  and 
German.  The  Latin  may  be  seen  in  the  Works  of 
Episcopius,  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  G9,  where  also,  p.  f'7. 
may  be  seen  an  Apology  for  this  Confession,  1  y  the 
same  Episcopius,  written  against  the  Divines  of  the 
university  of  Leyden. 

4  Any  one  may  see  this  with  his  own  eyes,  by  only 
comparing  together  the  writings  of  Episcopius,  Cur- 
c<  lie  us,  Limboreh,  Le  Clerc.  and  Cattenburg.  [Those 
Arminians  who  agree  with  the  Ket'ormcd  in  all  doctri- 
nal points,  except  the  Five  Articles  contained  in  their 
remonstrance,  arc  for  distinction's  sake  called  Quin- 
quarticulans. —  Sc/d. 
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most  carefully,  though  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  their  fathers,  the  doctrine 
which  excluded  their  ancestors  from  the 
pale  of  the  Reformed  church ;  namely,  that 
the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human 
race,  and  that  no  one  perishes  through  any 
eternal  and  insuperable  decree  of  God,  but 
all  merely  by  their  own  fault.  Whoever 
attacks  this  doctrine  attacks  the  whole  school 
or  sect;  but  one  who  may  assail  any  other 
doctrines  contained  in  the  writings  of  Ar- 
minians,  must  know  that  he  has  no  contro- 
versy with  the  Arminian  church,  whose 
theology  with  few  exceptions  is  unsettled 
and  fluctuating,  but  only  with  some  of  its 
doctors,  who  do  not  all  interpret  and  ex- 
plain in  the  same  manner  even  that  one 
doctrine  of  the  universal  love  of  God  to 
mankind,  which  especially  separates  the 
Arminians  from  the  Reformed. 

13.  The  Arminian  community  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  very  small  if  compared  with 
the  Reformed;  and,  if  common  report  be 
true,  it  is  decreasing  continually.  They 
have  at  present  [1753]  thirty-four  congre- 
gations in  Holland,  some  smaller  and  some 
larger,  over  which  are  forty-four  ministers ; 
out  of  Holland  they  have  one  at  Frederick- 
stadt.  But  the  principles  adopted  by  their 
founders  have  spread  with  wonderful  rapi- 
dity over  many  nations,  and  gained  the 
approbation  of  vast  numbers.  For  to  say 
nothing  of  the  English,  who  adopted  the 
Arminian  doctrines  concerning  grace  and 
predestination  as  early  as  the  times  of  Wil- 
liam Laud,  and  who  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  assented  in  gpeat  measure  to  the 
other  Arminian  tenets,  who  is  so  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  world  as  not  to  know 
that  in  many  of  the  courts  of  Protestant 
princes,  and  almost  everywhere  among  those 
who  pretend  to  be  wise,  this  sentiment 
which  is  the  basis  of  Arminianism  is  preva- 
lent;  namely,  that  very  few  things  are 
necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, and  that  every  one  is  to  be  allowed  to 
think  as  he  pleases  concerning  God  and 
Ion,  provided  he  lives  a  pious  and  up- 
right life?  The  Hollanders,  though  they 
that  th<'  e  ct  which  their 
fathers  condemned  is  gradually  declining  in 
numbers  and  strength,  yet  publicly  lament 
that  thfi  opinions  of  the  sect  are  spreading 
further  and  farther,  and  that  even  those  to 
are  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Dortwere  ini  irrupted  by  them. 

How  much  inclined  towards  them  many  of 
the   Swiss,   especially  the  Genevan! 

and  also   many  of  tin-  French,  is  very  well 
known.1      The  form  of  church  BOreri] 


and  the  mode  of  worship  among  the  Armi- 
nians, are  very  nearly  the  same  as  among 
the  Reformed  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
Yet  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  as  they  neglect 
no  means  tending  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
their  communion  with  the  English  church, 
so  they  show  themselves  very  friendly  to 
episcopal  government;  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  they  regard  it  as  a 
holy  form,  very  ancient,  and  preferable  to 
the  ot'ner  forms  of  government.2 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    QUAKERS. 

1.  Those  who  in  English  are  called 
Quakers  are  in  Latin  called  Trementes  or 
Tremuli.  This  name  was  given  them  in 
the  year  1G50,  by  Gervas  Bennet,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Derbyshire;3  but  whether 
because  their  whole  body  trembled  before 
they  began  to  speak  on  religious  subjects, 
or  because  Fox  and  his  associates  said  that 
a  man  ought  to  tremble  at  hearing  the  word 
of  God,  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  In 
the  mean  time  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  provided  it  be  correctly 
understood.-  They  prefer  however  to  be 
named  from  their  primary  doctrine,  Chil- 
dren or  Professors  of  the  Light.  In  familiar 
discourse,  they  call  each  other  Friends.4 
The  origin  of  the  sect  belongs  to  those  times 
in  English  history  when  civil  war  raged 
universally,  and  when  every  one  who  had 
conceived  in  his  mind  a  new  form  either  of 
civil  government  or  of  religion,  came  forth 
with  it  from  his  obscure  retreat  into  public 
view.  Its  parent  was  George  Fox,  a  shoe- 
maker, a  man  naturally  very  gloomy, 
shunning  society,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to 
form  visionary  conceptions.      As  early  as 


I    .\l:i' -l.ii;i"  DAI  b  n  the 


tendency  of  the  l.eibnitian  and  Wolflan  philosophy  to 
support  Calvinism.  The  reasoning  is  ingenious  and 
good.     But  the  effects  actually  p*  y  this  philo- 

sophy seem  to  be  greatly  overrated,  when  be 
the  progress  of  Arminianism  has  been  greatly  retarded, 
nay,  that  its  cause  daily  declines  in  Germany  and  seve- 
ral parts  of  Switzerland,  in  coneequenc  I  of  the 
dant  which  the  Leibnitian  and  Wolflan  philosopl 
gained  in  these  countries,  and  particularly  ami 
clergy  and  nun  of  learning."     When  Maclaine  wrote 
mt  t!it' year  IT  re  going  fast 

into  w  b  .nan  neology,  and  the  Sv,  I 

proximatlng  towards  Bocinianism,  and  the  phi! 
aks  of  was  rapidly  waning    -  Wttr. 

•     lit  many  otl  n  hich  ]  lai 

beyond  doubt,  they  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  h 

.  rotius,  thi  Ir  hero  and  almost  ti 
mi  adi  'I  ili    in  fllsh  church  in  thi 
that  ii    |  r   '■  rred  it  before  all  otfa 

this  by  1 
of  Qrotius's  book,  /  h    I 
I.  Hague,  1724, 

p.  13,  ( d.  London,  1811] ;  N 

Mm: 

;  [\ ol.  ii.  p.  S •''.  ed. 
1811  ;  also  Neal,  L 
—Mur. 
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the  year  1647,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  travelled  over  some  of  the 
counties  of  England,  giving  out  that  he  was 
full  of  the  Spirit,  and  exhorting  the  people 
to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  word, 
which  lies  concealed  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
After  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  when  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  seemed  to  be 
extinguished  together,  he  attempted  greater 
things.  For  having  acquired  numerous 
disciples  and  friends  of  both  sexes,  among 
persons  of  a  similar  temperament  with  him- 
self, in  connexion  with  them  he  set  all  Eng- 
land in  commotion;  nay,  in  1650,  wherever 
he  was  able,  he  broke  up  assemblies  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  as  being  useless  and 
not  truly  Christian.1     For  this  reason  he 


1  Fox  and  his  adherents  looked  upon  all'  worship  of 
God  which  did  not  proceed  immediately  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Spirit  within,  as  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Hence  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  religious 
worship  of  most  of  the  sects  of  Christians  around  him. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
attempt,  forcibly,  to  interrupt  or  suppress  such  worship. 
But  feeling  bound  always  to  obey  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  and  supposing  himself  to  have  this  impulse  while 
in  or  near  the  places  of  worship,  he  sometimes  was  led 
to  speak  in  them  to  the  annoyance  of  the  congregation, 
c-.v.d  was  treated  as  a  disturber  of  public  worship.  Three 
instances  are  mentioned,  all  occurring  in  the  year  1649. 
The  first  was  at  Nottingham,  and  is  thus  related  by 
Sewel,  vol.  i.  p.  3G,  cd.  1811  : — He  "  went  away  to  the 
steeple-house,  where  the  priest  took  for  his  text  these 
words  of  the  apostle  Peter,  '  We  have  a  most  (more) 
sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts.'  And  he  told  the  people  that  this  was  the 
Scripture  by  which  they  were  to  try  all  doctrines,  reli- 
gions, and  opinions.  G.  Fox  hearing  this,  felt  such 
mighty  power  and  godly  zeal  working  in  him,  that  he 
was  made  to  cry  out,  '  G  !  no,  it  is  not  the  Scripture, 
but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  holy  men  of  God 
gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  whereby  opinions,  religions, 
and  judgments  are  to  be  tried.  That  was  it  which  led 
into  all  truth  and  gave  the  knowledge  thereof.  For  the 
Jews  had  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  resisted  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  rejected  Christ,  the  bright  morning-star,  and 
persecuted  him  and  his  apostles,  though  they  took  upon 
them  to  try  their  doctrines  by  the  Scriptures;  but  they 
erred  in  judgment  and  did  not  try  them  aright,  because 
they  did  it  without  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Thus  speaking, 
the  officers  came  and  took  him  away  and  put  him  in  a 
nasty  stinking  prison."  The  next  instance  was  at 
Mansfield,  and  is  thus  related  by  the  same  author,  vol. 
i.  p.  38: — "  "While  G.  Fox  was  in  this  place,  he  was 
moved  to  go  to  the  steeple-house  and  declare  there  the 
truth  to  the  priest  and  the  people ;  which  doing,  the 
people  fell  upon  him  and  struck  him  down,  almost 
smothering  him,  for  he  was  cruelly  beaten  and  bruised 
with  their  hands,  Bibles,  and  sticks.  Then  they  hauled 
him  out,  though  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  put  him  into 
the  stocks,  where  he  sat  some  hours  ;  and  they  brought 
nips,  threatening  to  whip  him.  After  some  time 
tl  y  had  him  before  the  magistrates  at  a  knight's 
house,  who  seeing  how  ill  he  had  been  him  at 

lil  i  rty  after  much  threatening.  But  the  rude  multitude 
stoned  him   out   of  the  town."     The  third   instance 
occurred  at  Market  Bosworth,  and  is  thus  coi 
stated  by  Sewel,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  &C.: — "Coming  into  the 
public   place   of  worship,   he  (Fox)   found    Nathaniel 
Bt  phens  preaching,  who,  as  hath  been  said  aire;; 
priest  cf  the  town  where  G.  Fox  was  born;  here  (i. 
Fox  taking  occasion  to  speak,  Stephens  told  the 
he  was  mad  and  that  they  should  not  hear  him,  though 
he  had  said  before  to  one  Colonel  Furfoy  concerning 
him,  that  there  was  never  such  a  plant  bred  in  England. 
The  people  now  being  stirred  up  by  this  priest  fell  upon 
G.  Fox  and  his  friends,  and  stoned  them  out  of  the 


and  his  associates  were  several  times  thrown 
into  prison  and  chastised  by  the  magis- 
trates.2 

2.  The  first  association  of  Quakers  was 
composed,  in  great  measure,  of  delirious  and 
infatuated  persons,  and  therefore  committed 
many  acts  which  the  more  temperate  Qua- 
kers of  the  present  day  extenuate  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  commend  or  approve. 
For  most  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
declaimed  vehemently  against  all  other 
religions,  assailed  the  public  worship  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  with  insult  and 
abuse,  treated  the  commands  of  magistrates 


town."  See  A  Refutation  of  Erroneous  Statements,  Sec 
by  authority  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New 
England,  dated  New  Bedford,  12th  month,  9th,  1811, 
subjoined  to  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  ed.  New  York 
1824,  vol.  iv.  p.  295,  &c;  Neal's  Hist,  of  Furit.  cd 
Toulmin,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  59. —  Mur. 

2  Besides  the  common  historians  of  this  century  see 
especially  Gerhard  Crcesius  (Creese),  a  Dutch  clergy- 
man's, Historia  Quackeriuna  tribus  Lilris  comprehensa, 
ed.  ii.  Amsterd.  1703,  8vo.     On  this  however  Kohlhans 
[under  the  name  of  Philalethes],  a  doctor  of  physic 
and  a  Lutheran,  who  became  a  quaker,  published  Dilu- 
cidationes,  (explanations),  Amsterd.   1G9G,  Svo.      And 
undoubtedly   Creese's    book,    though   neatly    written, 
contains  numerous  errors.     Yet  the  French  history  of 
the  Quakers  Ilistoire  abregee  de  la  Kaissanceet  du  Frc- 
gres  du  Koitakerisme,  arec  celle  de  scs  Dogvies,  Cologne, 
1G92,  12mo,  is  much  worse.     For  the  author  does  not 
so  much  state  what  he  found  to  be  facts,  as  heap  toge- 
ther things  true  and  false  without  discrimination,  in 
order  to  produce  a  ludicrous  account.      See  Creese's 
Hist.  Quaekeriana,  lib.  ii.  p.  322  and  37G,  and  Le  Clerc's 
Lilliotheque  Universelle  cf  Hist,  tome  xxii.  p.  53,  &c. 
But  by  far  the  most  full  and  authentic  account,  being 
derived  from  numerous  credible  documents  and  in  part 
from  the  writings  of  Fox  himself,  is  that  given  by  the 
Quaker  William  Sewel's  History  of  the  Christian  People 
culled  Quakers  [first  written  in  Dutch,  and  translated 
by  the  author  into  English,  London,  1722,  fol.  and  1811 
2  vols.  8vo],  translated  from  the  English  into  German 
and  printed  1742,  fol.    This  work  exhibits  great  research 
cs  well  as  fidelity,  yet  on  points  dishonourable  or  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Quakers,  he  dissembles,  conceals, 
and  beclouds  not  a  little.     Still,  the  statements  of  Sewel 
are  sufficient  to  enable  a  discerning  and  impartial  man 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  sect.     Voltaire  also  has 
treated  of  the  religion,  the  morals,  and  the  history  of 
these  people,  though  rather  to  amuse  than  to  enlighten 
the  reader,  in  four  letters  written  with  his  usual  ele- 
gance,   Melanges    de    Litterature    ct    de    Philosophie, 
CEui-res,  tome  iv.  chap,  iii.-vi.  p.  1G0,  &e.   [With  which 
compare  A  Letter  from  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
(Josiah  Martin)  to  Francis  de  I'oltaire,  London,  1742.] 
In  general,  what  he  says  is  true  and  to  be  relied  on,  being 
derived  from  Andrew  Pitt,  a  Quaker  of  London;  but 
the  witty  man,  to  render  his  account  more  entertaining, 
has  adorned  it  with  poetic  colouring,  and  added  some 
things  of  his  own.    From  these  works  chiefly  was  com- 
piled, though  not  with  due  accuracy,  the  Dis.-eitation 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Quakers  in  that  splendid  work, 
Ceremonies  it  Coutumes  Jidigieuses  de  tousles  i'< 
du  Monde,  tome  iv.  p.  124,  &c.     Among  us,  Meis  pub- 
lished a  small  German  work  concerning  this  sect,  and 
especially  the  English  portion  of  it,  Entwurf  des  Kir- 
chen-Ordnung  und  Gebrauche  der  Qtupckerm  Engt  Haiti1, 
171"),  mo.     [Later  works  are,  Gough's  History  of  the 
People  railed  Quakers,  Bond.  17t-9:  3  vols.  Svo.     Claik- 
son's   Portraiture  of  Quakerism,   3  vols.   8vo,  London 
and  New   York,  180G;    A   Summary   of  the    History, 
Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of  Friends,  written  at  the 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in   London,  1800, 
and  subjoined  to  Mosheim's  Ecclt  $.  Hist.  ed.  New-York, 
1824,  vol.  iv.  p.  307-327  :  aho  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D. 
Supplements  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Neal's  Hist,  of 
(he  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  296-308,  518-552, and  vol.  v.  p. 
126-140,  245-2GI.— Mur. 
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and  the  laws  with  contempt,  under  the 
pretence  of  conscience  and  a  divine  impulse, 
and  greatly  disturbed  both  the  church  and 
the  state.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that 
many  of  them  often  suffered  severe  punish- 
ments for  their  rashness  and  folly. 1    Crom- 

1  Sea  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  153, 
&c.  [ed.  1317,  p.  174,  &c]  Sewel's  Hist,  of  the  Quakers, 
in   various   places.      [Mr.    Neal,   in  the  passage  just 
named,  gives  account  of  the  offensive  conduct  of  some 
of  the  first  Quakers  and  of  the  punishments  to  which 
they  were  subjected.     And  Toulmin  in  his  notes  cor- 
rects the  statements  of  Neal,  and  vindicates  the  Quakers. 
The  story  of  James  Nayler  is  there  stated.    This  honest 
enthusiast,  who  had  been  an  admired  speaker  among 
the  Quakers,  very  improperly  suffered  some  misguided 
individuals  to  style  him  the  everlasting  Son  of  righte- 
ness,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
the  fairest  among  ten  thousand.     He  likewise  allowed 
some  of  them  to  kiss  his  feet  when  imprisoned  at  Exe- 
ter, and  after  his  release  to  conduct  him  in  triumph 
to  Bristol,  one  man  walking  bareheaded  before  him, 
another,  a  woman,  leading  his  horse,  and  others  spread- 
ing their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  in  the  way,  and  cry- 
ing, "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Hosanna 
in  the  highest,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 
The  magistrates  of  Bristol  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended and  transmitted  him  to  the  parliament,  which 
tried.him  for  blasphemy.    He  alleged  that  these  honours 
were"  not  paid  to  him,  but  to  Christ  who  dwelt  in  him, 
and  said,  "  If  they  had  it  from  the  Lord,  what  had  I  to 
do  to  reprove  them  ?     If  the  Father  has  moved  them 
to  givf;  these  honours  to  Christ,  I  may  not  deny  them  ; 
if  they  have  given  them  to  any  other  but  to  Christ,  I 
disown  them.     I  do  abhor  that  any  honours  due  to  God 
should  be  given  to  me,  as  I  am  a  creature ;   but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  set  me  up  as  a  sign  of  the  coming 
of  the  righteous  One,  and  what  has  been  done  to  me 
passing  through  the  town,  I  was  commanded  by  the 
power  of  the  Lord  to  suffer  to  be  done  to  the  outward 
man,  as  a  sign,  but  I  abhor  any  honour  as  a  creature." 
Manifest  as  it  was  that  the  man  was  beside  himself,  and 
had  no  intention  to  allow  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  be  branded,  have  his 
tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  sit  in  the  pillory,  be 
whipped  through  the  streets  of  London  and  Bristol,  and 
then  to  be  imprisoned  dmdng  the  pleasure  of  parliament, 
and  this  cruel  sentence  was  executed.     But  during  his 
imprisonment  he  came  to  his  senses,  and  very  fully  and 
itly  acknowledged  his  fault.     The  great  body  of 
TS  at  the  time  expressly  disapproved  his  conduct, 
and  they  promptly  ejected  him  from  their  community, 
"out  afterwards  upon  his  repentance  restored  him.    Such 
in  substance  is  the  famous  case  of  James  Nayler,  which 
though  a  solitary  case  and  disapproved  at  the  time  by 
i  isa  of  the  Quakers,  has  continued  to  this  day  to 
occasion  great  censure  to  be  cast  upon  the  whole  sect. 
That  the  early  Quakers  sometimes  mistook  the  conclu- 
of  their  own  minds  for  suggestions  of  the  Spirit, 
and  taut  they  needlessly  adopted  odioos  singularities, 
or  did  not  comply  so  far  as  they  ought  with  the  customs 
and  usages  of  society,  nor  treat  the  religion  of  others 
with  that  respect  and  decorum  which  are  necessary  to 
I  a  community  in  winch  various  religions 
are  tolerated,  many  will  think  to  be  very  manifest.    Yet, 
on  the  ad,  there  was  doubtli  ..ant  of 

me  •  towar  Their  errors 

oifled,  and   their   indiscretions  punii 
landed  crimes.    One  oftheir  own  writers,   Qough, 
Quakers,  voL  i   p.  139,     ■■■    • '. 
m  ■  m  unbly  afl 
md  I  ras  denominated  Inter- 

rupting public  worship  and  disturbing  tb  i  priest  In  his 

.;.'ist  sin  in  the 
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•  b  rend,  a  cont  mpt 

proce    !•  l  Ones,  Imprlso 

mi's  r.'pr,^  mtation  of 
the  modern  Quakers  aoderate  and  d 

than  their  lathers  In  the  days  of  Cromwell 
■  ill  correct.     Vet  tin-  author  <>t   V  H 
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i,i  M  isheim'  -    /  •■■  /    II,  f.  vol.  iv.  p 
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well,  though  otherwise  not  hostile  to  any 
sect,  yet  was  afraid  of  this  turbulent  multi- 
tude, and  at  first  he  determined  to  suppress 
it.  But  when  he  perceived  that  all  his 
promises  and  his  threatenings  could  made 
no  impression  on  them,  he  prudently  re- 
frained, and  deemed  it  advisable  merely  to 
take  care  that  they  should  not  excite  sedi- 
tions among  the  people  and  weaken  the 
foundations  of  his  power.2 

3.  Gradually  however  the  excessive  ar- 
dour of  the  rising  sect  subsided,  as  it  was 
natural  to  expect,  and  that  divine  light  to 
which  the  Quakers  made  pretensions,  by 
decrees  ceased  to  disturb  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  both  their  reli- 
gion and  their  discipline  assumed  a  more 
definite  and  fixed  character.  In  this  busi- 
ness, Fox  was  assisted  especially  by  Robert 
Barclay,  a  Scotch  knight,  [gentleman], 
George  Keith,  and  Samuel  Fisher,  learned 
men  who  had  connected  themselves  with 
his  sect.3  For  these  three  men  digested 
and  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  the  loose 


inserted  here.  "  Dr.  Mbsheim  has,  in  several  instances, 
endeavoured  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  idea,  that 
the  ancient  and  modern  Quakers  were  entirely  different 
people,  both  in  respect  to  their  principles  and  conduct. 
This  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  an  error  not 
by  any  means  peculiar  to  him,  but  which  in  a  degree 
prevails  very  generally.  We  view  the  modern  Quakers 
with  our  own  proper  vision,  and  through  a  medium 
cleared  from  the  discolorations  of  that  through  which 
we  view  the  ancient,  and  they  appear  to  us  a  quiet, 
orderly,  moral,  and  religious  people.  But  in  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  their  enemies,  we  view 
the  ancient  Quakers  through  a  discoloured  medium,  a 
vision  extremely  acrimonious  and  tinged  with  bile,  and 
they  appear  to  U3  fanatic,  turbulent,  and  riotous.  If 
we  were  to  imagine  to  ourselves  the  modern  Quakers 
passing  through  our  country,  as  they  actually  do,  seek- 
ing and  conversing  with  sober  inquirer.-,  appointing 
meetings  for  religious  worship  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
we  were  to  imagine  a  mob  of  dissolute  and  enraged 
rabble  at  their  heels,  scoffing,  and  beating  then  with 
sticks  and  stones  to  interrupt  their  meetings,  without 
the  least  marks  of  violence  or  even  of  defensive  resis- 
tance to  any  on  their  part;  if  we  I  ome  un- 
worthy ministers  and  magistrates  rather  instigating 
their  fury,  the  latter  sending  them  to  prison  charged 
with  the  riots  to  which  themselves  had  been  accessory, 
the  Quakers  submitting  to  all  with  a  patience  unc 
querable,  yet  pursuing  their  mission  with  undeviating 
perseverance,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history  since  the 
•  >f  the  first  promulgators  of  the  Christian  faith,  wo 
might  then  perhaps  view  a  true  picture  of  the  ancient 
Quakers,  their  principles,  their  doctrine,  and  their 
manners  being  the  same." — Mur. 

-  Clarendon  tcll3  us  in  his  History  if  t/t>-  II '"'lion 

and  Civil  Wan  in   England,  [French  edition]  vol.  vi. 

',  tli.it  the  Quakers  remained  always  violent  en  - 

I  >  Cromwell.     See  Bewel,  ubi  supra,  book  iii.  p. 

91,  113,  lis,  149.  ftc.  [ed.  1811,  vol.  i.  p-  U  9,  -  "•  273, 
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and  vague  discipline  of  Fox,  who  was  an 
illiterate  man.1  Yet  for  a  long  time,  these 
wiser  and  more  quiet  Quakers  had  to  endure 
even  more  suffering  and  calamity  in  Eng- 
land than  the  insane  and  turbulent  had 
experienced,  though  not  so  much  for  their 
religion  as  for  their  manners  and  customs. 
For  as  they  would  not  address  magistrates 
by  their  honorary  title  and  pay  them  cus- 
tomary respect,  as  they  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  as  they  would 
not  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  bad  citizens  and  dangerous 
men,  and  were  often  severely  punished.2 
Under  James  II.  and  especially  after  the 
year  168o,  they  began  to  see  better  days  ; 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn,  who  was  employed 
by  the  king  in  state  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance.3  At  length,  William  III.  who 
gave  peace  to  all  sects  of  dissenters  from 
the  reigning  church,  allowed  these  people 
also  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  tranquil- 
lity.* 

4.  Oppressed  and  persecuted  in  their  own 
country,  the  Quakers  sought  to  propagate 


1  The  Quakers  consider  this  statement  of  Mosheim 
a.i  heing  unjust  to  the  character  of  George  Fox.  And 
indeed,  William  Penn,  who  certainly  knew  Fox's  charac- 
ter well,  and  was  no  incompetent  judge  of  men,  in  his 
preface  to  Fox's  Journal,  says,  "  He  was  a  man  that 
God  endowed  with  a  clear  and  wonderful  depth,  a  dis- 
cerner  of  others'  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his 
own. — In  all  things  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man,  a 
new  and  heavenly-minded  man,  a  divine  and  a  natura- 
list, and  all  of  God  Almighty's  making.  I  have  been 
surprised  at  his  questions  and  answers  in  natural  things, 
that  while  he  was  ignorant  of  useless  and  sophistical 
science,  he  had  in  him  the  foundation  of  useful  and 
commendable  knowledge,  and  cherished  it  everywhere. " 
As  to  the  Quaker  discipline,  their  monthly  meetings, 
&c  the  records  of  the  sect,  they  tell  us,  contain  nothing 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Barclay,  Keith,  and 
Fisher,  had  any  share  in  its  formation  ;  or  that  it  was 
not  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  into  form  and  opera- 
tion by  Fox.  He  describes  circumstantially  his  jour- 
neys through  England  to  establish  the  monthly  meetings. 
This  was  in  the  year  1607,  the  very  year  that  Barclay 
joined  the  society,  being  then  only  19  years  old.  Fisher 
died  two  years  before  this  time,  after  lying  in  prison 
a  year  and  a  half.  See  Bevan's  Refutation  qf  some 
modern  Misrepresentations  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
London,  1800,  12mo,  and  the  ('indication  of  the  Quakers, 
subjoined  to  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  published 

at   Philadelphia  in   1800,  and  N.   York,   1824 Mur. 

[See  especially  Gurney's  Observations  on  the  Peculi- 
arities of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Lond.  1824. — 11. 

2  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  313, 
353,  39G,  432,  510,  518,  552,  509;  Burnet's  History  of 
His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  271  ;  Sewel,  ubi  supra,  pas- 
sim. [The  Quakers  were  conscientious  in  all  these 
singularities ;  and  though  we  may  consider  them  as 
scrupulous  without  good  reason  and  contrary  to  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  paid  tribute  to 
the  priests,  submitted  to  civil  oaths,  and  addressed 
magistrates  by  their  usual  titles,  yet  as  they  could  not 
think  so,  they  ought  to  have  been  indulged.  The  fact 
probably  was,  that  many  people  of  that  age  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  actuated  merely  by  scruples  of 
conscience ;  and  others  who  did  suppose  this  might  be 
the  case,  were  not  disposed  to  indulge  the  consciences 
of  those  who  erred. —  Mur. 

:t  See  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  538,  540,  552, 
564,  501,  605,  &c. 

*  CE ucres  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  tome  iv.  p.  182. 


their  sentiments  among  foreign  nations,  and 
to  establish  for  themselves  more  secure 
habitations.  Attempts  were  made  in  Ger- 
many, Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Hol- 
land, and  Holstein,  but  generally  without 
eftect.  Yet  the  Dutch  at  length  were 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  some  families  the 
liberty  of  residing  among  them,  which  they 
enjoy  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  these 
people,  not  long  after  the  sect  arose,  pro- 
ceeded to  America.  And  afterwards  by  a 
singular  turn  of  things,  the  seat  of  its  liber- 
ties and  fortunes  was  established,  as  it  were, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  William 
Penn,  the  son  of  the  English  vice  admiral, 
adopted  the  Quaker  religion  in  1GG8,  and 
in  the  year  1680  Charles  II.  and  the  par- 
liament granted  to  him  an  extensive  pro- 
vince in  America,  at  that  time  a  wilderness, 
in  reward  for  the  great  services  rendered 
by  his  father  to  the  nation.  Penn,  who 
was  a  man  of  discernment  and  also  elo- 
quent, conducted  a  colony  of  his  friends 
and  associates  into  his  new  dominions,  and 
there  established  a  republic  in  form,  laws, 
and  regulations,  unlike  any  other  in  the 
known  world,  yet  a  peaceful  and  happy  one, 
and  which  still  flourishes  in  great  prospe- 
rity.5 The  Quakers  there  are  predominant, 
yet  all  persons  may  become  citizens  who 
acknowledge  that  there  is  but  one  supreme 
Gcd  whose  providence  is  over  all  human 
affairs,  and  who  pay  him  homage,  if  not  by 
outward  signs  yet  by  uprightness  of  life 
and  conduct.  The  province  was  named 
from  its  proprietor,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
principal  city  is  called  Philadelphia. 

5.  While  Fox  was  still  alive  there  were 
frequent  dissensions  and  broils  among  the 
Quakers  (in  the  years  1656,  1661,  16S3, 
and  in  other  years),  not  indeed  respecting 
religion  itself,  but  respecting  discipline, 
customs,  and  things  of  minor  consequence. 
But  these  contests  for  the  most  part  were 
soon  adjusted.6  After  the  death  of  Fox 
(which  occurred  in  1691),  among  others, 
George  Keith  especially,  the  most  learned 
man  of  the  whole  sect,  gave  occasion  to 
greater  commotions.  For  Keith  was  thought 
by  the  other  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  to 
entertain  sentiments  not  accordant  with  the 
truth  on  several  points,  but  especially  in 
regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.    He 


5  The  charter,  the  laws,  and  other  papers  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  this  new  commonwealth,  were 
published  [in  Rapin's  History,  Penn's  ii'otks,  an<i]  not 
long  since  in  the  Bildiotheijue  Batannique,  tome  xv. 
part  ii.  p.  310,  tome  xvi.  part  i.  p.  127.  Penn  himself 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  several  productions  of 
his  pen  and  by  other  things.  Sewel  treats  of  him  in 
several  places,  and  Burnet  also,  in  his  History  of  His 
Own  Time*, 

''  See  Sewel's  History  of  (he  Quakers,  p.  136,  132,262 
421'.  529,  Arc. 
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maintained  that  our  Saviour  possessed  a 
twofold  human  nature — the  one  celestial 
and  spiritual,  the  other  terrene  and  corpo- 
real.1 This  and  the  other  inventions  of 
Keith  would  perhaps  have  been  tolerated 
with  much  moderation  by  a  people  who 
place  all  religion  in  an  indescribable  senss 
or  instinct,  if  he  had  not  strongly  reproved 
some  strange  opinions  of  the  American 
brethren,  and  in  particular,  had  he  not 
opposed  their  turning  the  whole  history  of 
our  Saviour  into  an  allegory,  or  a  symbo- 
lical representation  of  the  duties  which 
religion  requires  of  man.  In  Europe,  in- 
deed, the  Quakers  dare  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  in 
America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear, 
they  are  said  to  utter  what  they  think  and 
to  deny  any  Christ  who  exists  without  us. 
This  controversy  between  Keith  and  the 
other  Quakers,  which  was  discussed  in 
several  general  meetings  of  the  whole  sect 
in  England  and  even  brought  before  the 
British  parliament,  was  at  last  decided  in 
the  year  189o  by  the  exclusion  of  Keith  and 
his  adherents  from  communion  in  worship. 
Touched  with  a  sense  of  injury,2  after  some 


1  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de  tous  les  Peuples  du 
Monde,  tome  iv.  p.  141,  &c;  Croese's,  Historia  Quac- 
Iteriana,  lib.  iii.  p.  44G,  &c. 

2  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
The  commotions  about  Keith  are  treated  of  by  William 
Sewcl,  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  577,  592,  603.  But 
either  he  did  not  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
controversy  (which  might  be,  as  he  was  not  a  man  of 
learning)  or  he  designedly  perverts  and  obscures  it. 
More  light  is  thrown  on  it  in  the  German  life  of  Henry 
liernhard  Kuster,  published  in  Rahtlef's  Gelehrien  'Euro- 
pa,  vol.  iii.  p.  484.  For  Ivuster,  a  man  of  probity,  then 
lived  in  America,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  transac- 
tions. [Mosheim  appears  to  have  been  misinformed 
respecting  George  Keith  and  his  controversy  with  the 
American  Quakers ;  and  therefore,  with  many  others, 
he  has  given  us  Keith's  false  and  slanderous  represen- 
tations as  a  true  account.  Keith  was  a  Scotchman, 
bom  and  liberally  educated  in  the  Scotch  church.  How 
and  when  he  became  a  Quaker  is  not  known.  But  for 
more  than  hve-and-twenty  years  he  travelled,  preached, 
wrote,  and  suffered,  among  the  Quakers  of  England 
and  Scotland.  During  this,  period  he  was  one  of  their 
most  learned  and  efficient  ministers,  and  was  held  by 
them  in  high  estimation.  In  the  year  1689,  he  removed 
I  >  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
made  master  of  the  principal  school  among  the  Qua- 
kers. He  now  attemptel  to  direct  and  reform  the 
discipline  of  the  Society,  and  to  assume  a  dictation 
which  was  uthnsive  to  hla  brethren.  Mutual  alienation 
to  ik  place,  and  Keith  dealt  out  his  censures  both  of  men 
and  measures  witli  great  freedom.  A  party  adhered  to 
him,  bttt  the  great  hody  of  (^takers  whom  he  was  con- 
tinually assailing,  thought  proper  in  the  year  \i','Jl  to 
lav  him  under  000  DM.      Keith  and  his  party  still  pro- 

to  be  in  communion  with  the  English  Quakers  ; 

but  whm  the  yearly  meeting   of  Philadelphia  sent  an 

it  of  his  case  to  the  >  I  ing  of  London   in 

pitng   Of  the  year  1(JL>1,  Keith   thought  proper  to 

r  there  la  vindioatien  of  hie  eondnet.  lie  aaknd 
and  obtained  ■  bearing;   and  the  yearly  a* 

m,  after  ■  full  examination  et  the  ease,  approved 
entirely  of  the  pi  of  the  American  Quakers, 

and  excluded  Keith  from  all  fellowship  for  ins  factious 
and  unohrlathm  conduct  and  hi^  (alas  crimination!  of 

in    brethren.       V    few   liowev.-r   nib 

him  in  England,  and  he  set  up  a  ■eearata  meeting  in 
London,  and  laboured  muob  during  Mreral  j 


years  Keith  returned  to  the  English  church 
and  died  in  its  communion.3  His  friends 
long  held  their  separate  meetings,  but  if 
report  may  be  credited  they  have  now 
become  reconciled  with  the  brethren.3 

6.  The  religion  of  the  Quakers  appears 
at  first  view  to  be  a  novel  thing,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  fact.  For  it  is  the  ancient  Mystic 
theology  which  arose  in  the  second  century, 
was  fostered  by  Origen,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  men  of  various  cha- 
racters and  genius,  now  a  little  expanded 
and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  conse- 
quences before  not  well  understood.  The 
well-meaning  Fox  indeed  did  not  invent 
anything;  but  all  that  he  taught  respecting 
the  internal  word  or  light  and  its  powers, 
he  undoubtedly  derived  either  from  the 
books  of  the  Mystics,  a  multitude  of  which 
were  then  circulating  in  England,  or  from 
the  discourses  of  some  persons  initiated  in 
the  Mystic  doctrines.  But  the  doctrines 
which  he  brought  forward  confusedly  and 
rudely  (for  he  was  a  man  of  uncultivated 
mind  and  not  adorned  and  polished  with 
any  literature  or  science)  the  sagacity  of 
Barclay,  Keith,  Fisher,  and  Penn,  embel- 
lished and  reduced  to  such  coherency,  that 
they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  digested 
system  or  body  of  doctrine.  The  Quakers 
therefore  may  be  justly  pronounced  the 
principal  sect  of  [modern]  Mystics,  who 
have  not  only  embraced  the  precepts  of  that 
occult  wisdom,  but  have  likewise  seen 
whither  those  precepts  lead,  and  have  re- 
ceived at  once  all  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  them.4 


destroy  that  faith  which  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in 
defending  and  propagating.  His  misrepresentations  of 
the  views  of  the  Quakers  were  abundant,  and  they  were 
answered  and  confuted  with  no  little  success  from  his 
own  former  publications.  Meeting  with  but  little  suc- 
cess in  forming  a  new  party,  and  gradually  departing 
farther  and  farther  from  Quaker  principles,  he  in  the 
year  1700  wholly  renounced  Quakerism  and  became  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.  In  this  capacity  he  visite  i 
America  in  the  year  1702,  hoping  to  draw  many  Qua- 
kers into  the  English  church.  But  his  former  partiaanfl 
in  America,  though  not  yet  reconciled  with  the  Quakers, 
would  not  follow  him  into  the  established  church.  Being 
entirely  unsuccessful  in  America,  Keith  returned  to 
England,  became  a  parish  mhmter,  and  died  a  few  years 
after.  See  Qough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  iii.  p. 
:  19  155  ;  Sewei's  History  of  th 
I  .1.  ii.  i>.  493-195,  496,  Bee*. 

Rogers'  Christian  Quaker,  London,  1699,   it  >, 
and  Tin    Quakers  n  Diaided  People,  Load.   170 
UnschuMige  Nachrichten,  i.n.  1744,  p.  496,  \e. 
1   .Most  persons  think  that  we  are  to  learn  what   the 

Qnakera  believe  and  tteatt.  from  Robert  Barclaj 
raian.  or  itUl  better,  from  his  apology  for  th 

m   Diainii  /,  whloh  bad,  Lond.   1676, 

4to,  and  tran  Let  i  In  Nor  ehall  I 

tint  thl  llt  othen  ihould 

Of  the   nature   of  their  religion   by   these   books. 

But  If  i  in  w  oul  i  tha(  these  be 

tain  everything  the  Quakera  r  car  i  ej  true  and  that 

ii  nraa  formerly 

UUlghl  a  nong   them  or  is  n    a   taught,  be  iii  iv  ea>ily  be 

confute  'l  fro 
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7.  Their  fundamental  doctriue  therefore, 
and  that  on  which  all  their  other  doctrines 
depend,  is  that  very  ancient  maxim  of  the 
Mystic  school: — That  there  lurks  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  a  portion  of  the  divine 
reason  or  nature,  or  a  spark  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  in  God  himself.  That  whoever  is 
desirous  of  true  happiness  and  eternal  sal- 
vation must,  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward 
and  away  from  external  objects  (or  by  con- 
templation and  weakening  the  empire  of  the 
senses),  elicit,  kindle,  and  inflame  this 
hidden,  divine  spark,  which  is  oppressed 
and  suffocated  by  the  mass  of  the  body  and 
by  the  darkness  of  the  flesh  with  which  our 
souls  are  surrounded.  That  whoever  shall 
do  so  will  find  a  wonderful  light  rise  upon 


snmed  the  office  of  an  advocate,  not  that  of  a  teacher  ; 
and  of  course  he  explains  the  sentiments  of  his  sect, 
just  as  those  do  who  undertake  to  defend  an  odious 
cause.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  silent  on  points  of  Chris- 
tianity of  the  utmost  importance,  concerning  which  it 
is  very  desirable  to  know  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
Quakers  ;  and  he  exhibits  a  really  mutilated  system  of 
theology.  For  it  is  the  practice  of  advocates  to  pass 
over  the  things  which  cannot  easily  be  placed  in  an 
advantageous  light,  and  to  take  up  only  such  things  as 
ingenuity  and  eloquence  can  make  appear  plausible  and 
excellent.  In  the  next  place,  he  touches  only  cursorily 
and  slightly  upon  several  things,  the  full  exposition 
of  which  would  bring  much  odium  on  the  Quakers, 
which  is  also  an  indication  of  a  bad  cause.  Lastly,  and 
to  go  no  farther,  the  things  which  he  cannot  deny  or 
conceal  he  explains  in  the  most  delicate  and  cautious 
manner,  in  common,  ordinary  phraseology,  not  very 
de.inite,  avoiding  carefully  all  the  appropriate  and 
almost  consecrated  terms  adopted  by  the  sect.  Now  it 
will  not  be  very  difficult  for  one  who  will  take  such  a 
course,  to  give  a  specious  appearance  to  any  the  most 
absurd  doctrines.  And  it  is  well  known  that  in  this 
way  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  been  disguised  and 
painted  up  by  some  of  his  disciples.  There  are  other 
writers  of  this  sect  who  express  their  sentiments  much 
more  clearly  and  freely ;  among  whom,  William  Penn 
and  George  Whitehead,  very  celebrated  men,  deserve  to 
be  read  preferably  to  all  others.  Among  their  other 
works  there  is  one  entitled,  The  Christian  Quaker  and 
7iis  Divine  Testimony  vindicated  by  Scriptzire,  Beason, 
and  Authorities,  against  the  injurious  Attempts  that  have 
been  lately  made  by  several  Adversaries,  London,  1674, 
small  folio.  Penn  wrote  the  first  part  and  Whitehead 
the  second.  There  is  also  extant  in  Sewel's  History,  p. 
578,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  the  Quakers  pub- 
lished in  1G93,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  with 
Keith.  But  it  is  very  cautiously  drawn  up  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  ambiguous.  [Toulmin  thinks  that  Mo- 
gheim  is  here  uncandid  and  unjust  towards  Barclay ; 
and  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  just  animadver- 
sions of  Gough,  in  his  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  401-40G.  See  Toulmin's  note  to  Neal,  vol.  v.  p.  253, 
?d.  Boston,  1817.  Net  having  Barclay's  Apology  before 
me,  I  will  pass  no  judgment  on  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  Mosheim's  statements.  But  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
understand  him  to  charge  Barclay  with  direct  and 
wilful  misrepresentations  ;  but  only  with  so  far  acting 
the  advocate  that  his  book  is  not  the  best  guide  to  a  full 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Qua- 
kers ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
other  works,  such  as  the  writings  of  Penn  and  White- 
head, if  we  would  fully  and  truly  understand  the  Qua- 
ker system.  Now  this  may  be  so,  while  still  the 
vindication  of  the  Quakers  by  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  a.d. 
1799,  may  very  honestly  and  truly  say:  "As  to  our 
tenets  and  history,  we  refer  to  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn, 
Sowel,  Gough,  &c.  and  declare  that  we  never  had,  nor 
now  have,  any  other  doctrines  to  publish,  and  that  there 
are  no  religious  opinions  or  practices  among  us  which 
have  not  been  made  known  to  the  world." — Mur. 


him,  or  a  celestial  voice  break  upon  him 
out  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  which 
will  instruct  him  in  all  divine  truth  and  be 
the  surest  pledge  of  union  with  the  supreme 
God.  This  natural  treasure  of  mankind  is 
called  by  various  names ;  very  often  by  that 
of  a  divine  light,  sometimes  a  ray  of  eternal 
wisdom,  sometimes  celestial  Sophia,  con- 
cerning whose  nuptials  under  a  female  garb 
with  man,  some  of  this  class  of  people  speak 
in  magnificent  terms.  The  names  best  known 
among  us  are  the  internal  Word,  and  Christ 
within  us.  For  as  they  hold  the  sentiment 
of  the  ancient  Mystics  and  of  Origen,  that 
Christ  is  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  God, 
and  suppose  all  men  to  be  furnished  with  a 
particle  of  the  divine  wisdom,  they  are 
obliged  to  maintain  that  Christ  or  the  Word 
of  God  resides,  acts,  and  speaks,  in  all  per- 
sons.1 

8.  Whatever  other  singular  and  strange 
sentiments  they  may  hold,  all  originated 
from  this  one  principle  as  their  prolific 
source.  Because  Christ  resides  in  every 
son  of  Adam;  therefore,  I.  All  religion 
consists  in  man's  averting  his  mind  from 
external  objects,  weakening  the  empire  of 
the  senses,  turning  himself  inward  upon 
himself,  and  listening  with  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Christ  in  his  breast  or  the 
internal  light  dictates  and  enjoins.  II. 
The  external  word,  that  is,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, does  not  enlighten  and  guide  men  to 
salvation;  for  words  and  syllables,  being 
lifeless  things,  cannot  have  power  to  illu- 
mine the  soul  of  man  and  to  unite  it  to 
God.  The  only  effect  of  the  inspired  books 
upon  one  who  reads  them,  is  to  excite  and 
stimulate  him  to  attend  to  the  internal 
word,  and  to  seek  the  school  of  Christ 
teaching  within  him.  Or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  the  Bible  is  a  mute 
guide,  which  by  signs  points  and  directs  to 
the  living  master  residing:  in  the  soul.    IH. 


1  Yet  the  modern  Quakers,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Josiah  Martin  and  others,  are  ignorant  of 
the  true  sentiments  of  their  forefathers,  and  perpetually 
confound  this  inherent  and  innate  light  with  that  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  shed  on  the  minds  of  the 
pious.  [This  declaration  of  Mosheim  clearly  shows 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Quakers,  which  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  ancient  Mystics.  The  particle  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  the  Mystics  supposed  to  be  a  constituent 
part  of  man  at  his  first  creation,  or  a  natural  principle 
in  all  men,  and  which  was  sufficient  to  enlighten,  guide, 
and  sanctify  them,  provided  the  influences  of  the  body 
or  of  sense  could  be  counteracted,  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  internal  light  of  the  Quakers.  For  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  revelation  made  to  the  soul,  bj 
Christ  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  therefore 
grace,  not  nature ;  a  divine  communication  to  fallen 
men.  and  not  an  original  principle  in  their  natural  con- 
stitutions ;  and  its  influences  and  operations  are  moral 
not  physical.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  Qua- 
kers should  complain  of  this  and  the  following  sections 
as  totally  misrepresenting  their  fundamental  principles. 
— Mur. 
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Those  who  are  destitute  of  this  written 
word — pagans,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
the  barbarous  nations — want  indeed  some 
aid  for  obtaining  salvation,  but  not  the  way 
or  the  discipline  of  salvation  itself.  For  if 
they  would  give  heed  to  the  internal  teacher, 
who  is  never  silent  when  the  man  listens  to 
him,  they  might  abundantly  learn  from  him 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  to 
be  done.  IV.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
therefore  is  of  vast  extent,  and  embraces 
the  whole  human  race.  For  all  men  carry 
Christ  in  their  souls ;  and  by  him,  though 
living  in  the  greatest  barbarism  and  totally 
ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  may 
bacome  wise  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and 
in  that  to  come.  They  who  live  virtuously 
and  restrain  the  cravings  of  lust,  whether 
they  are  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  pagans, 
may  become  united  to  God  through  Christ 
residing  in  their  souls  in  this  world,  and  so 
be  united  to  him  for  ever.  V.  The  princi- 
pal hindrance  to  men's  perceiving  and 
hearkening  to  Christ  present  within  them, 
is  the  heavy,  dark  body,  composed  of  vicious 
matter,  with  which  they  are  enveloped. 
And  hence  all  possible  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  connexion  of  soul  and  body  do  not 
blunt  the  mind,  disturb  its  operations,  and 
by  means  of  the  senses  nil  it  with  images  of 
external  things.  And  on  this  account  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  souls  of 
men  shall  have  escaped  this  prison,  God  will 
again  thrust  them  into  it;  but  what  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
a  must  either  be  understood  figura- 
tively or  be  referred  to  new  and  celestial 
bodies.1 


1  These  proposition?  all  Quakers  admit,  or  at  least 
to  admit  if  they  would  not  entirely  depart  from 
the  first  principles  of  their  system.    The  doctrines  con- 
cerning which  they  disagree  and  dispute  among  them- 
selves we  here  pass  over,  lest  we  should  appear  disposed 
to  render  the  sect  odious.    [It  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  "all  Quakers  admit  these  propositions,"  that  they 
declare  them  to  be  mere  fictions  of  Mosheim,  or  conse- 
lich  he  and  not  tlioy  deduce  from  their  first 
principle.     And  Inde    1  they  seem  to  be  a  philosophical 
creed,  essentially  diverse  from  the  true  belief  of  the 
See  the  preceding  note.     According  to  the 
belief  of  the  Quakers,  the  conflicting  principles  in  >inful 
men  at  -tide  of  the  divine  nature  opposed  and 
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9.  These  things  show  that  the  religion  of 
the  Quakers  can  conveniently  dispense  with 
a  Christ  without,  and  with  all  that  Chris- 
tians believe  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  concerning  his  divine  origin, 
life,  merits,  sufferings,  and  atonement.  Be- 
cause the  whole  ground  of  salvation  lies  in 
the  Christ  within.  Not  a  few  of  them, 
therefore,  as  we  learn  from  very  credible 
authors,  once  fell  into  the  absurdity  of 
maintaining  that  the  whole  narrative  in  the 
Scriptures  respecting  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
the  history  of  the  Son  of  God  clothed  in 
human  nature,  but  the  history  of  Christ 
within  us  decorated  with  poetic  imagery 
and  allegory.  This  opinion,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  very  respectable  witnesses,  is  so 
far  from  having  become  extinct  among 
them,  that  on  the  contrary  it  still  prevails 
and  is  taught  in  America.  But  the  Euro- 
peans, either  from  the  force  of  truth  or 
compelled  by  fear,  maintain  that  the  divine 
wisdom  or  reason  descended  into  the  son  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  him  instructed 
mankind;  and  that  this  divine  man  actually 
did  and  suffered  what  he  is  recorded  to  have 
done  and  suffered.  At  the  same  time,  they 
express  themselves  very  ambiguously  re- 
specting many  things  pertaining  to  Christ ; 
in  particular,  respecting  the  fruits  of  his 
sufferings  and  death,  their  statements  are 
so  loose  and  meagre  that  it  is  altogether 
uncertain  and  dubious  what  and  how  great 
they  suppose  those  fruits  to  be.  Besides, 
they  have  not  renounced  wholly  the  [figu- 
rative] interpretation  of  the  history  of  Christ 
above  mentioned  ;  for  they  press  us  hard  to 
grant,  that  the  things  which  occurred  in 
regard  to  our  Saviour  while  resident  among 
men  are  sums  and  emblems  of  the  things 
which  may  occur  and  must  occur  in  relation 
to  the  Christ  within,  in  order  to  a  man's 
partaking  of  salvation.  And  hence  t! 
are  accustomed,  with  the  Mystics  their  pre- 
ceptors, to  talk  much  in  lefty  terms  and 
inllated  style  of  Christ's  being  born,  living. 
dying,  and  rising  to  life,  in  the  hearts  of 
saints. 2 
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10.  From  the  same  source  which  has  been 
mentioned  [namel)r,  the  ancient  Mystic 
theology]  has  flowed  their  discipline  and 
practice.  They  assemble  indeed  on  the 
days  in  which  other  Christians  generally 
assemble  for  religious  purposes.  But  they 
neither  observe  festival  days,  nor  use  cere- 
remonies  and  rites,  nor  suffer  religion  to  be 
coupled  with  any  positive  institutions, 
placing  it  wholly  in  the  worship  of  Christ 
hidden  in  the  heart.  Those  who  please  teach 
in  their  assemblies,  both  men  and  women ; 
for  who  may  deny  to  the  persons  in  whom 
Christ  dwells  and  speaks,  liberty  to  address 
and  instruct  the  brethren?  Prayers,  hymns, 
and  the  other  exercises  which  distinguish 
the  public  assemblies  of  other  Christians, 
are  unknown  and  discarded  by  them ;  and 
not  without  reason,  since  they  believe  with 
the  Mystics  that  to  pray  truly  is  not  to 
utter  the  desires  of  our  hearts  in  a  set  form 
of  words,  but  to  collect  the  mind,  recall  it 
from  all  emotion  and  thought,  and  fix  it 
wholly  on  a  present  deity.  Neither  do  they 
baptize  new  members  of  their  community, 
nor  renew  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  death 
and  the  benefits  of  it  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
For  they  suppose  both  institutions  to  be 
Judaical,  and  to  have  been  formerly  used 
by  the  Saviour  only  to  represent  to  the  eye 
in  visible  imagery,  by  baptism,  the  mystical 
purification  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  it. 

11.  The  system  of  morals  adopted  by 
them  is  beyond  measure  austere  and  for- 
bidding. It  is  chiefly  comprehended  in 
these  two  precepts : — I.  Whatever  can  afford 
us  pleasure,  produce  agreeable  emotions, 
or  gratify  the  senses,  must  either  be  wholly 
avoided,  or  if  by  the  laws  of  nature  this  is 
impossible,  it  must  be  so  tempered  and 
checked  by  reason  and  reflection  that  it  may 
not  corrupt  the  soul.1  Because,  as  the  mind 

living,  and  eternal  God,  blessed  for  ever  -.—Yet  that  this 
Word  or  Son  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  took  flesh, 
became  perfect  man  according  to  the  flesh,  descended 
and  came  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  but  was 
miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  also  farther  declared  powerfully 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  sancti- 
fication,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  : — That  as 
man,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  rose  again,  and  was  re- 
ceived up  into  glory  in  the  heavens  ;  he  having,  in  his 
dying  for  all,  been  that  one,  great,  universal  offering 
and  sacrifice  for  peace,  atonement,  and  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation,  not 
for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  wholo  world  : 
We  were  reconciled  by  his  death,  but  saved  by  his  lift  : 
— That  divine  honour  and  worship  is  due  to  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  that  he  is,  in  true  faith,  to  be  prayed  unto, 
and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  called  upon  (as 
the  primitive  Christians  did),  because  of  the  glorious 
union  or  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son." — Mur; 

1  The  first  part  of  this  precept  (total  avoidance  of 
pleasures)  the  Quakers  themselves  say,  "  is  no  tenet  of 
the  Quakers."  To  the  latter  part  of  the  precept  they 
make  no  objection,  believing  it  to  be  coincident  with  the 
apostle  James's  direction,  "  To  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world." — Mur. 


ought  to  be  always  and  exclusively  atten- 
tive to  the  voice  and  the  intimations  of  the 
teacher  within,  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  intercourse  and  contagion  of  the  body 
and  corporeal  things.  II.  It  is  criminal  to 
follow  the  customs,  fashions,  and  manners 
which  are  generally  received  in  society. 
Hence  they  are  easily  distinguished  from 
other  people  by  their  outward  deportment 
and  manner  of  life.  They  do  not  salute 
those  they  meet,  never  use  the  customary 
language  of  politeness  and  civility,  never 
show  respect  to  magistrates  and  to  men  of 
rank  by  any  bodily  gestures  or  the  use  of 
honorary  titles,  never  defend  their  lives, 
their  property,  or  their  reputations  against 
violence  and  slander,  never  take  an  oath, 
never  seek  redress  in  civil  courts  or  prose- 
cute those  who  inj  ure  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  distinguish  themselves  from  all  their 
fellow-citizens  by  their  aspect  and  demea- 
nour, by  their  dress,  which  is  very  simple 
and  plain,  by  their  phraseology,  their  diet, 
and  other  outward  things.  It  is  however 
affirmed  by  persons  of  credibility  that  the 
Quakers,  especially  the  prosperous  Quaker 
merchants  of  England,  have  already  de- 
parted considerably  from  these  austere  rules 
of  life,  and  are  gradually  departing  farther 
and  farther;  nay,  that  they  explain  and 
shape  much  more  wisely  the  religious  system 
of  their  ancestors.  It  is  also  well  attested 
that  very  many  of  them  have  but  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  religion  transmitted 
to  them  by  their  fathers. 

12.  This  sect  at  its  commencement  had 
no  organization  and  government.  But 
afterwards  the  leading  men  perceived  that 
their  community  could  not  subsist  and 
escape  falling  into  great  disorder,  unless  it 
had  regulations  and  men  to  superintend  its 
affairs.  Hence  boards  of  elders  were  esta- 
blished, who  discuss  and  regulate  everything 
involving  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  carefully 
watch  that  no  one  walk  amiss  or  do  anything 
injurious  to  the  society.  To  these  elders, 
those  give  in  their  names  who  contemplate 
marrying ;  to  them  are  reported  all  births 
and  deaths  in  the  society;  to  them  those 
who  wish  publicly  to  address  the  people 
exhibit  their  discourses,  and  in  some  places 
they  must  be  written  out,  that  the  elders 
may  see  whether  they  will  enlighten  and 
edify.2  For  they  do  not  allow,  as  they 
once  did,  every  one  at  his  pleasure  to 


2  Thi<  duty  of  their  elders  the  Quakers  deny,  declaring 
that  their  speakers  never  write  their  discourse:.,  and 
that  no  such  practice  as  that  here  described  exists 
among  them.  Their  speakers  however  have  a  kind  ot 
license  or  approbation,  or  at  least  when  they  travel 
abroad  they  carry  some  testimonials.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  standing  committees  to  superin- 
tend all  publications  relating  to  the  history  and  doc- 
trine* of  the  society. — Mur. 
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claim  before  the  people;  since  the  very 
indiscreet  orations  of  many  have  brought 
much  reproach  and  ridicule  upon  the  so- 
ciety. There  are  also  in  the  larger  congrega- 
tions, especially  in  London,  certain  persons 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exhort  the  people,  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  no  one  of  the  assembly 
is  disposed  to  instruct  and  exhort  the  breth- 
ren ;  lest,  as  heretofore  often  happened,  for 
■want  of  an  orator  the  meeting  should  break 
up  without  a  word  said.1  It  is  not  indeed 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  speaking 
in  the  Quaker  assemblies.  For  the  brethren 
do  not  come  together  to  listen  to  an  exter- 
nal teacher,  but  to  attend  to  the  voice  of 
that  teacher  which  each  one  carries  in  his 


own  breast;  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  com- 
mune with  themselves  (in  semet  ipsos  intro- 
vertant).2  But  as  their  silent  meetings 
afforded  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  sect 
to  carp  and  deride  them,  they  have  now 
appointed  fixed  speakers,  to  whom  also  they 
give  a  small  compensation  for  their  services.3 
The  Quakers  annually  hold  a  general  con- 
vention of  their  whole  society  at  London 
the  week  before  Whitsunday,  in  which  all 
their  congregations  are  represented;  and 
by  this  convention  all  important  questions 
are  examined  and  decided.  The  Quakers 
at  this  day  complain  of  many  grievances, 
but  these  all  originate  solely  from  their 
refusal  to  pay  tithes. 


SUPPLEMENT 


KELATIXG    TO 


THE  DOCTRINES  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  QUAKERS/ 


I.  DOCTRINE. 

We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the  Christian 
name  in  the  belief  of  one  eternal  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  the  universe  ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  the  Messiah,  and  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.4 

Yriien  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display  of  the 
love  of  God  to  mankind,  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  wo  prefer  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  we  iind  in  Scripture ;  and  contented 
with  that  knowledge  which  divine  Avisdoin  hath 
seen  meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  explain 
mysteries  which  remain  under  the  veil ; 
nevertheless  we  acknowledge  and  assert  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
[ration.5 


n's  account  of  the  Quakers  is  so  very  faulty, 

American  editions  of  this  work  have  generally 

been   accorn  it'n  counter  statements,   derived 

from  other  and  better  authorities.     In  the  preceding 

many  of  the  mistakes  of  M  i  b<  m  have  been 
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To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the  ^Vord 
of  God,G  and  not  to  the  Scriptures ;  although  we 
highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Spirit,7  from  which  they  are  given 
forth  ;  and  we  hold,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  that 
they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.8 

We  reverence  those  most  excellent  precepts 
which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
delivered  by  our  great  Lord,  and  we  finely  believe 
that  they  are  practicable  and  binding  on  ovcry 
Christian,  and  that  in  the  life  to  come  every  man 
will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.9  And 
further  it  is  our  belief  that,  in  order  to  enable 
mankind  to  put  in  practice  these  sacred  precepts, 
many  of  which  are  contradictory  to  the  mire  _ 
rat-  will  of  ma!!.1"  every  man  coming  into  the 
world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of  light,  grace,  or 
good  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which,  as  it  is  attended 
to,  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and 
to   correct  cderly  passions    and   corrupt 

of  his  nature,  which  men 
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we  think  this  influence  especially  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  highest  act  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable,  even  the  worship  of  the  Father 
of  Lights  and  of  Spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
therefore  we  consider  as  obstructions  to  pure  wor- 
ship all  forms  which  divert  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unction  from 
the  Hoh''  One.1  Yet,  although  true  worship  is 
not  confined  to  time  and  place,  we  think  it  incum- 
bent on  Christians  to  meet  often  together,2  in 
testimony  of  their  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  for  a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  worship  we 
dare  not  depend  for  our  acceptance  with  Him  on  a 
formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experiences  of 
others,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay 
aside  the  activity  of  the  imagination  and  to  wait- 
in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight  of  our  condition 
bestowed  upon  us  ;  believing  even  a  single  sigh 3 
arising  from  such  a  sense  of  our  infirmities  and 
the  need  we  have  of  divine  help  to  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God  than  any  performances,  however 
specious,  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  worship,  it 
follows  that  the  ministry  we  approve  must  have 
its  origin  from  the  same  source ;  for  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  own  direction  and  for  his  accep- 
tance with  God 4  must  be  eminently  so  to  enable 
him  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Accordingly  we 
believe  that  the  renewed  assistance  of  the  light 
and  power  of  Christ  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
all  true  ministry;  and  that  this  holy  influence 
is  not  at  our  command  or  to  be  procured  by 
study,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  chosen  and 
devoted  servants.  Hence  arises  our  testimony 
against  preaching  for  hire,  in  contradiction  to 
Christ's  positive  command,  "  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give  ;"5  and  hence  our  conscientious 
refusal  to  support  such  ministry  by  tithes  or  other 
means. 

As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry  but  that 
which  wc  believe  to  spring  from  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare  we  attempt  to 
restrain  this  influence  to  persons  of  any  condition 
in  life  or  to  the  male  sex  alone ;  but  as  male  and 
female  are  one  in  Christ,  we  allow  such  of  the 
female  sex  as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a  right 
qualification  for  the  ministry  to  exercise  their  gifts 
for  the  general  edification  of  the  church  ;  and  this 
liberty  we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel,6  and 
noticed  by  the  apostle  Peter.7 

There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among  most 
professors  of  the  Christian  name,  Water-baptism 
and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  first 
of  these  is  generally  esteemed  the  essential  means 
of  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
latter  of  maintaining  communion  with  him.  But 
as  wc  have  been  convinced  that  nothing  short  of 
his  redeeming  power,  inwardly  revealed,  can  set 
the  soul  free  from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  by  this 
power  alone  we  believe  salvation  to  be  effected. 
We  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith, s 
so  his  baptism  is  one  in  nature  and  operation  ;  that 


1  1  John  ii.  20,  27.—'-  Heb.  x.  25.— »  Rom.  viii.  2G. 
— *  .ler.  xxiii.  30-82.—*  Matt.  x.  8.— e  Joel  ii.  28,  29.— 
7  Actsii.  16,  17.— o  Eph.  iv.  5. 


nothing  short  of  it  can  make  us  living  members  o* 
his  mystical  body ;  and  that  the  baptism  with 
water,  administered  by  his  forerunner  John,  be- 
longed, as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and 
decreasing  dispensation.9 

With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe  that 
communion  between  Christ  and  his  church  is  not 
maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  external  per- 
formance, but  only  by  a  real  participation  of  his 
divine  nature10  through  faith;  that  this  is  the 
supper  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation,  "Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me;"11  and 
that  where  the  substance  is  attained  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  shadow,  which  doth  not 
confer  grace,  and  concerning  which  opinions  so 
different  and  animosities  so  violent  have  arisen. 

Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of  God 
which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ  is  alone  sufficient 
for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit  that  it  is  con- 
ferred on  a  few  only,  while  others  are  left  without 
it,  nor,  thus  asserting  its  universality,  can  we 
limit  its  operation  to  a  partial  cleansing  of  the 
soul  from  sin  even  in  this  life.  We  entertain 
worthier  notions  both  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  believe  that  he  doth 
vouchsafe  to  assist  the  obedient  to  experience  a 
total  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance 
of  his  pure  unerring  Spirit,  through  whose  renewed 
assistance  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits 
unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  perfect  in  their  present 
rank.12 

There  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more  gene- 
rally known  than  our  testimony  against  oaths 
and  against  war.  With  respect  to  the  former  of 
these,  Ave  abide  literally  by  Christ's  positive  in- 
junction delivered  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
"  Swear  not  at  all." 13  From  the  same  sacred 
collection  of  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  moral 
and  religious  duty,  from  the  example  of  our  Lord 
himself, 14  and  from  the  correspondent  convictions 
of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  wars  and  fightings  are,  in  their  origin 
and  effects,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gospel,  which 
still  breathes  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  We  also 
are  clearly  of  the  judgment  that  if  the.  benevolence 
of  the  Gospel  were  generally  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  would  effectually  prevent  them  from 
oppressing,  much  more  enslaving,  their  brethren 
(of  Avhatever  colour  or  complexion),  for  whom,  as 
for  themselves,  Christ  died ;  and  would  even  in- 
fluence their  conduct  in  their  treatment  of  the 
brute  creation,  which  would  no  longer  groan,  the 
victims  of  their  avarice  or  of  their  false  ideas  of 
pleasure. 

Some  of  our  tenets  have  in  former  times,  as  hath 
been  shown,  subjected  our  friends  to  much  suffer- 
ing from  government,  though  to  the  salutary 
purposes  of  government  our  principles  are  a  secu- 
rity. They  inculcate  submission  to  the  laws  in 
all  cases  wherein  conscience  is  not  violated.  But 
wc  hold  that  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  civil  magistrate 


11  John  iii.  30.— »°  2  Fet.  i.  4.— »•  Rev.  viii.  20 — 
12  Matt.  v.  48.— Eph.  iv.  13.— Col.  iv.  12.— '3  Matt. 
v.  84.—"  Matt.  v.  39,  44,  &c  ;  chap.  xxvi.  52,  63  j 
Luke  xxii.  51  ;  John  xviii.  11. 
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to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  bat  to  maintain 
the  external  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 
We  therefore  think  persecution,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  unwarrantable.  We  are  careful  in  re- 
quiring our  members  not  to  be  concerned  in  illicit 
trade,  nor  in  any  manner  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from  its  first 
appearance,  has  disused  those  names  of  the  months 
and  days  which,  having  been  given  in  honour  of 
the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated 
in  their  flattery  or  superstition ;  and  the  custom  of 
speaking  to  a  single  person  in  the  plural  number, 
as  having  arisen  also  from  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture, 
outward  shows  of  rejoicing  and  mourning,  and  the 
observation  of  days  and  times,  we  esteem  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
a  Christian  life ;  and  public  diversions,  gaming, 
and  other  vain  amusements  of  the  world,  we  can- 
not but  condemn.  They  are  a  waste  of  that  time 
which  is  given  us  for  nobler  purposes,  and  divert 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  sober  duties  of 
life  and  from  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  by  which 
we  are  guided  to  an  everlasting  inheritance. 

To  conclude,  although  we  have  exhibited  the 
several  tenets  which  distinguish  our  religious  so- 
ciety as  objects  of  our  belief,  yet  we  are  sensible 
that  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  produced  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  his  own  effort,  but  is  the  free 
gift  of  God1  in  Christ  Jesus,  nourished  and  in- 
creased by  the  progressive  operation  of  his  Spirit 
in  our  hearts  and  our  proportionate  obedience.2 
Therefore,  although  for  the  preservation  of  the 
testimonies  given  us  to  bear  and  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  society,  we  deem  it  necessary 
that  those  who  are  admitted  into  membership  with 
us  should  be  previously  convinced  of  those  doc- 
trines which  we  esteem  essential,  yet  we  require 
no  formal  subscription  to  any  articles,  either  as  a 
condition  of  membersliip  or  a  qualification  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  We  prefer  the  judging  of 
men  by  their  fruits  and  depending  on  the  aid  of 
Him  who  by  his  prophet  hath  promised  to  be  "a 
spirit  of  judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judg- 
ment."3 Without  this,  there  is  a  danger  of 
receiving  members  into  outward  communion, 
without  any  addition  to  that  spiritual  sheepfold 
whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  himself  to  be 
both  the  door  and  the  shepherd:'  that  is,  such  as 
know  his  voice  and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of 
obedience. 

II.  DIS(  [PLINE. 
The  purposes  which  our  discipline  hath  chiefly 
E  '>:'  i'i  ■  poor,  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  the  support  oft  onies  which 
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more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
every  word  may  be  established :  and  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church." 

To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discipline, 
meetings  were  appointed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
society,  whicli  from  the  times  of  their  being  held 
were  called  Quarterly  meetings.  It  was  after- 
wards found  expedient6  to  divide  the  districts  of 
those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  frequently,  from 
whence  arose  Monthly  meetings,  subordinate  to 
those  held  quarterly.  At  length,  in  1GG0,7  a 
yearly  meeting  was  established  to  superintend, 
assist,  and  provide  rules  for  the  whole ;  previously 
to  which  general  meetings  had  been  occasionally 
held. 

A  Monthly  meeting  is  usually  composed  of 
several  particular  congregations,8  situated  within 
a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring;  to  judge 
of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing 
to  be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the 
society,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  member- 
ship ;9  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
religious  and  moral  duty,  and  to  deal  with  disor- 
derly members.  Monthly  meetings  also  grant  to 
such  of  their  members  as  remove  into  other 
Monthly  meetings  certificates  of  their  membership 
and  conduct,  without  which  they  cannot  gain 
membership  in  such  meetings.  Each  Monthly 
meeting  is  required  to  appoint  certain  persons 
under  the  name  of  overseers,  who  are  to  take  care 
that  the  rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice  ; 
and  when  any  case  of  complaint  or  disorderly 
conduct  comes  to  their  knowledge,  to  see  that 
private  admonition,  agreeably  to  the  Gospel  rule 
before  mentioned,  be  given  previously  to  its  being 
laid  before  the  monthly  meeting. 

When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  for  a 
small  committee  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the  offen- 
der, to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
and  to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn  it.!j 
If  they  succeed,  the  person  is  by  minute  declared 
to  have  made  satisfaction  for  the  offence  ;  if  nut, 
he  is  disowned  as  a  member  of  the  society. ' ' 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been 
the  decided  judgment  of  the  society  that  its  mem- 
bers should  not  sue  each  other  at  law.      Ii  there- 
fore enjoins  all  to  end  their  I '; 
and  impartial  arbitration  bly  to  rul 

down.     If  any  refi  idopt   this    mi 
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having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  is 
the  direction  of  the  Yearly  meeting  that  such  be 
disowned. 

To  Monthly  meetings  also  belongs  the  allowing 
of  marriages  ;  for  our  society  hath  always  scrupled 
to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  Those 
who  intend  to  marry  appear  together,  and  propose 
their  intention  to  the  Monthly  meeting,  and  if  not 
attended  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce 
a  written  certificate  of  their  consent,  signed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  The  meeting  then  appoints 
a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  be  clear  of 
other  engagements  respecting  marriage,  and  if  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  to  which  the  parties  also 
come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  inten- 
tion, no  objections  be  reported,  they  have  the 
meeting's  consent  to  solemnize  their  intended 
marriage.  This  is  done  in  a  public  meeting  for 
worship,  towards  the  close  whereof  the  parties 
stand  up  and  solemnly  take  each  other  for  hus- 
band and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings 
is  then  publicly  read  and  signed  by  the  parties, 
and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  wit- 
nesses. Of  such  marriage  the  Monthly  meeting 
keeps  a  record,  as  also  of  the  births  and  burials 
of  its  members.  A  certificate  of  the  date,  of  the 
name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  signed  by 
those  present  at  the  birth,  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
these  last-mentioned  records ;  and  an  order  for  the 
interment,  countersigned  by  the  gravemaker,  of 
the  other.  The  naming  of  children  is  without 
ceremony.  Burials  are  also  conducted  in  a  simple 
maimer.  The  body,  followed  by  the  relations  and 
friends,  is  sometimes,  previously  to  interment,  car- 
ried to  a  meeting,  and  at  the  grave  a  pause  is 
generally  made;  on  both  winch  occasions  it  fre- 
quently falls  out  that  one  or  more  persons  present 
have  something  to  express  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  attend,  but  no  religious  rite  is  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  part  of  burial. 

Several  Monthly  meetings  compose  a  Quarterly 
meeting.  At  the  Quarterly  meeting  are  produced 
written  answers  from  the  Monthly  meetings  to 
certain  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their 
members,  and  the  meetings'  care  over  them.  The 
accounts  thus  received  are  digested  into  one,  which 
is  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries,  by 
representatives  to  the  Yearly  meeting.  Appeals 
from  the  judgment  of  Monthly  meetings  are 
brought  to  the  Quarterly  meetings,  whose  busi- 
ness also  it  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or 
where  remissness  appears  in  the  care  of  the 
Monthly  meetings  over  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them. 

The  Yearly  meeting  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  society  in  the  country  in  which 
it  is  established,1  and  therefore  as  the  accounts 
b  it  receives  discover  the  state  of  inferior 
meetings,  as  particular  exigencies  require  or  as  the 
ing  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives 
forth  its  advice,  makes  such  regulations  as  appi  ar 
to  be  requisite  or  excites   to  the  ofesarvan 


1  There  arc  seven  Yearly  meetings,  viz.:  I.  London. 

to    which    come    representatives    from    Ireland;    II. 

England;  III.  New  York;  IV.  Fenmylvania  and 

New  Jersey;    V.  Maryland;    \  I.  Virginia;  VII.  the 

Carolinas  and  Georgia- 


those  already  made,  and  sometimes  appoints  com- 
mittees to  visit  those  Quarterly  meetings  which 
appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  advice.  Ap- 
peals from  the  judgment  of  Quarterly  meetings 
are  here  finally  determined,  and  a  brotherly  cor- 
respondence by  epistles  is  maintained  with  other 
Yearly  meetings.2 

In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  as  we 
believe  that  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that  to  them 
belongs  a  share  in  the  support  of  our  Christian 
discipline,  and  that  some  parts  of  it,  wherein  their 
own  sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with  pecu- 
liar propriety ;  accordingly  they  have  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  meetings  of  their  own  sex, 
held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with 
those  of  the  men,  but  separately,  and  without  the 
power  of  making  rules ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  during  the  persecutions,  which  in  the  last 
century  occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  so  many 
of  the  men,  the  care  of  the  poor  often  fell  on  the 
women,  and  was  by  them  satisfactorily  adminis- 
tered. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of 
ministers  may  have  the  tender  sympathy  and 
counsel  of  those  of  either  sex3  who,  by  their  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  religion,  are  qualified  for 
that  service,  the  Monthly  meetings  are  advised 
to  select  such  under  the  denomination  of  elders. 
These,  and  ministers  approved  by  their  Monthly 
meetings,4  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themselves, 
called  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting  each  other 
to  a  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  and  of  ex- 
tending advice  to  those  who  may  appear  weak, 
without  any  needless  exposure.  Such  meetings 
are  generally  held  in  the  compass  of  each  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  meeting.  They  are  con 
ducted  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  Yearly  meeting, 
and  have  no  authority  to  make  any  alteration  or 
addition  to  them.  The  members  of  them  unite 
with  their  brethren  in  the  Meetings  for  discipline, 
and  are  equally  accountable  to  the  latter  for  their 
conduct. 

It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  London,  c 
the  Second  Day's  Morning  meeting,  that  the  revi- 
sal  of  manuscripts  concerning  our  principles  pre- 
viously to  publication  is  entrusted  by  the  Yearly- 
meeting  held  in  London;  and  also  the  granting,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  Yearly  meeting, of  certificates  of 
approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are  concerned  to 
travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign  parts, 
in  addition  to  those  granted  by  their  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  meetings.  "When  a  visit  of  this  kind 
doth  not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate 
from  the  Monthly  meeting  of  which  the  minister 
is  a  member  is  sufficient ;  if  to  Ireland  the  con- 
currence of  the  Quarterly  meeting  is  also  required. 


2  See  the  last  note. 

3  Fox,  4G1,  492. 

4  Those  who  believe  themselves  required  to  speak  in 
meetings  for  worship  are  not  immediately  acknowledged 
as  ministers  by  their  Monthly  meetings  ;  but  time  is 
taken  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may  be  satisfied 
of  their  call  and  qualification.  It  will  also  sometimes 
happen  that  such  as  are  not  approved  will  obtrude 
tbemeehrea  as  ministers,  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren  ; 
but  much  forbearance  is  used  towards  these,  bt  ton  the 
disapprobation  of  the  meeting  is  publicly  test!. 
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It  •_■  alations  of  similar  tendency  obtain  in  other 
Yearly  meetings. 

The  Yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  the  year 
1G75,  appointed  a  meetiug  to  be  held  in  that  city 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  cases 
of  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  which  hath  con- 
tinued with  great  use  to  the  society  to  this  day. 
It   is   composed  of  friends   under  the   name   of 
correspondents  chosen  by  the  several  Quarterly 
meetings,  and  who  reside  in  or  near  the  city. 
The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members  of  their 
own  in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who  are  to 
join  their  brethren  in  London  on  emergency.    The 
-  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to 
their  being  recorded  as  such,  arc  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Yearly  meeting.     Those  of  the 
men  who  are  approval  ministers  are  also  members 
of  this  meeting,  which  is  called  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  a  name  arising  from  its  original  pur- 
-  .  which  is  not  yet  become  entirely  obsolete. 
The  Yearly  meeting  has  entrusted  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  with  the  care  of  printing  and  dis- 
tributing books,  and  with  the  management  of  its 
btock ; '  and  considered  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Yearly  meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of 
whatever  may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that 
meeting,  affecting  the  society  and  requiring  im- 
mediate attention,  particularly  of  those  circum- 
3    which   may  occasion  an  application  to 
rnment. 
There  is  not  in  any  of  the  meetings  which  have 
been  mentioned  any  president,  as  we  believe  that 
Divine  Wisdom  alone  ought  to  preside,  nor  hath 
any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest.     The  office  of  clerk,  with  a  few  excep- 
is  undertaken  voluntarily  by  some  member, 
also  the  keeping  of  the   records.     Where 
.ire  very  voluminous  and  require  a  house  for 
their  deposit  (as  is  the  case  in  London,  where  the 
general  records  of  the  society  in  Great  Britain  are 
.  a  clerk  is  hired  to  have  the  care  of  them ; 
■;  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and  persons 
who  have  the  care  of  meeting-houses,  none  receive 
any  stipend  or  gratuity  for  their  services  in  onr 
religious  society. 

.  e  given  a  view  of  the  foundation 
and  establishment  of  our  discipline,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  (as  hath  been  frequently 
insinuated)  merely  the  work  of  modern  tim 

the  early  care  and  concern  of  our  pious  pre- 
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obstructs  the  truth.  Discipline  will  then  promote 
in  an  eminent  degree  that  love  of  our  neighbour 
which  is  the  mark  of  discipleship,  and  without 
which  a  profession  of  love  to  God  and  to  his 
cause  is  a  vaiu  pretence.  "  He,"  said  the  beloved 
disciple,  "  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?  And  this  commandment  have  we  from 
him,  that  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother 
also."3 

CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    MENNONITES   OR  ANABAP- 
TISTS. 

1 .  The  Mennonites,  after  numerous  trials 
and  sufferings,  at  length  obtained  in  this 
century  the  much-desired  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, but  they  obtained  it  very  slowly 
and  by  degrees.  For  although  they  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  among 
the  Dutch  in  the  preceding  century,  yet 
they  could  not  prevail  on  the  English,  the 
Swiss,  or  the  Germans,  either  by  prayers 
or  arguments,  to  grant  them  the  same  pri- 
vileges nor  to  revise  the  laws  in  force 
against  them.  The  enormities  of  the  old 
Anabaptists  were  continually  floating  in  the 
vision  of  the  magistrates;  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  them  possible,  that  men  who  hold 
that  a  Christian  can  never  take  an  oath 
without  committing  great  sin,  and  who 
think  that  Christ  allows  no  place  in  his 
kingdom  for  magistrates  and  civil  punish- 
ments, could  fulfil  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zens. And  accordingly  not  a  few  examples 
may  be  collected  from  this  century,  of  Ana- 
baptists who  were  put  to  death  or  suffered 
other  punishments.4  At  the  present  time, 
having  given  numerous  proofs  of  their 
probity,  they  live  in  peace  not  only  among 
the  Dutch,  but  also  among  the  English,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Prussians,  and  support 
themselves  and  families  by  their  honest 
industry,  partly  as  labouring  men  and  arti- 
ficers and  partly  by  merchandise. 

2.  The  more  wise  among  them,  readily 
perceiving  that  this  external  peace  would 
not  be  very  firm  and  durable,  unless 
intestine  contests  and  their  old  altercations 
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about  unimportant  matters  were  terminated, 
applied  themselves  from  time  to  time  with 
great  care  to  appease  these  discords.  Nor 
were  their  effort's  without  effect.  A  large 
part  of  the  Flandrians,  the  Germans,  and 
the  Frieslanders,  renounced  their  contests 
in  1630  at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  into  a 
union,  each  retaining  however  some  of  its 
peculiar  sentiments.  Afterwards,  in  1649, 
the  Flandrians  in  particular  and  the  Ger- 
mans, between  whom  there  had  formerly 
been  much  disagreement,  renewed  this  alii- 
ance,  and  strengthened  it  with  new  guaran- 
tees.1 All  these  Anabaptists  went  over  to 
the  moderate  part  of  the  sect,  and  softened 
down  and  improved  the  old  institutions  of 
Menno  and  his  successors. 

3.  The  whole  sect  of  Anabaptists,  there- 
fore, forms  at  the  present  day  two  large 
communities ;  namely,  the  Refined,  that  is, 
the  more  strict,  who  are  also  called  the  old 
Flemings  or  Fiandrians ;  and  the  Gross, 
that  is,  the  more  mild  and  lax,  who  are  also 
commonly  called  Waterlanders.  The  rea- 
sons of  these  names  have  already  been 
given.2  Each  of  these  communities  is  sub- 
divided into  several  minor  parties.  The 
Refined  in  particular, — besides  embracing 
the  two  considerable  parties,  of  Gronin- 
genists3  (who  are  so  called  because  they 
hold  their  stated  conventions  at  Groningen), 
and  the  Dantzigers  or  Prussians  (so  named 
because  they  have  adopted  the  customs  and 
church  government  of  the  Prussians), — con- 
tains a  great  number  of  smaller  and  more 
obscure  parties,  which  disagree  on  various 
subjects  and  especially  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline, customs,  and  rules  of  life,  and  are 
united  in  nothing'  but  in  the  name  and  in 
the  common  opinions  of  the  early  Anabap- 
tists. All  these  Refined  Anabaptists  are 
true  disciples  of  Menno  Simonis,  and  they 
retain,  though  not  all  with  equal  strictness, 
his  doctrines  respecting  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  washing  of  strangers'  feet  as  Christ  en- 
joined, the  excluding  from  the  church  and 
avoiding  as  pestilential  not  only  sinners, 
but  also  those  who  even  slightly  deviate 
from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  are  stained 
with  some  appearance  of  sin.4  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  some  of  their  congregations  are 
gradually  altering,  and  slowly  approximat- 


1  Schyn,  Plerrior  Deductio  Hidoriic  Mennonilarain, 
p.  41,  42. 

2  See  page  691  above.— 7i\ 

:!  The  Groningenists  or  old  Flemings  have  gradually 
laid  aside  their  ancient  strictness,  both  in  regard  to 
church  discipline  and  the  practice  of  rebaptizing.  At 
present,  they  think  and  teach  just  as  in  the  general 
Anabaptist  church.  This  is  a  note  of  the  Dutch  trans- 
lator of  this  History. — Mur. 

4  See  Rues,  Nachrichten  von  dem  gegenwartigen  Zu- 
stande  der  Mennoniten,  Jena,  1713,  8vo. 


ing  to  more  moderate  sentiments  and  dis- 
cipline. 

4.  All  the  Anabaptists  have,  first,  Bishops 
or  Elders,  who  uniformly  preside  in  the 
consistory  [or  church  session],  and  have 
the  sole  power  of  administering  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper;  secondly,  Teachers  who 
preach  to  the  congregation ;  and  lastly, 
Deacons  and  Deaconesses.  The  ministry 
[or  church  session]  by  which  the  church  is 
governed  is  composed  of  these  three  orders. 
The  more  weighty  affairs  are  proposed  and 
discussed  in  assemblies  of  the-  brethren . 
All  ecclesiastical  officers  are  chosen  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  brethren,  and  except  the 
deacons,  are  ordained  by  rjrayers  and  the 
imposition  of  hands. 

5.  Among  the  minor  parties  of  the  more 
strict  [or  Refined]  Anabaptists,  that  which 
has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity  bears  the 
name  of  Uckewallists  or  Ockwallists,  from 
Uke  Walles,  a  Frieslander,  its  founder.  This 
rustic  and  very  illiterate  man  not  only 
wished  to  have  the  whole  ancient  and  severe 
discipline  of  Menno  retained  entire  and 
unaltered,  but  also  taught  in  the  year  1637, 
in  company  with  John  Leus,  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Judas 
and  the  others  who  laid  violent  hands  on 
our  Saviour.  To  'give  some  plausibility 
and  importance  to  this  error,  he  pretended 
that  the  period  between  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  divides  as  it  were  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New,  was  a  time  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were 
destitute  of  all  light  and  divine  assistance ; 
and  hence  he  would  infer,  that  the  sins  and 
wickedness  they  committed  during  this 
period  were  in  a  great  measure  excusable, 
and  could  not  merit  severe  punishment 
from  the  justice  of  God.  Neither  the  Men- 
nonites  nor  the  magistrates  of  Groningen 
could  endure  this  fiction;  the  former  ex- 
communicated him,  and  the  latter  banished 
him  from  the  city.  He  removed,  therefore, 
into  the  adjacent  province  of  East  Fries- 
land,  and  collected  a  large  number  of  dis- 
ciples, whose  descendants  still  remain  in  the 
territory  of  Groningen,  and  in  Friesland, 
Lithuania,  and  Prussia,  and  hold  their 
meetings  separately  from  the  other  Men- 
nonites.5     Whether  they  still  profess  that 

4  It  is  incorrect  to  represent  the  followers  of  Uke  Wal- 
ks as  constituting  a  particular  sect,  bearing  the  name 
of  Uckewallists  or  CEckewallists.  He  was  merely  a 
preacher  among  the  old  Flemings.  He  may  have  found 
some  individual  persons  who  would  profess  his  doc- 
trines ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  before  us  that  his  parti- 
cular opinions  were  embraced  by  any  congregation 
whatever,  and  much  less  by  the  whole  party  of  the  old 
Flemings,  or  by  any  considerable  part  of  it.  Besides, 
his  doctrines  have  been  unknown  among  them  now  for 
many  years.     "  I  testify  (writes  one  of  their  teachers), 
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sentiment  "which  brought  so  much  trouble 
upon  their  master,  does  not  appear;  for  they 
have  very  little  intercourse  with  other 
people.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  tread 
the  most  faithfully  of  all  in  the  steps  of 
Menno,  their  common  preceptor,  and  exhi- 
bit as  it  were  a  living  picture  of  the  first 
age  of  Mennonitism.  If  any  one  joins 
them  from  other  sects  of  Christians,  they 
baptise  him  anew.  Their  dress  is  rustic,  nay 
worse  than  rustic,  for  they  will  tolerate  no 
appearance  or  shadow  of  elegance  and  orna- 
ment. Their  beard  is  long,  their  hair  un- 
combed, their  countenance  very  gloomy, 
and  their  houses  and  furniture  only  such 
a3  absolute  necessity  demands.  Whoever 
deviates  in  the  least  from  this  austerity  is 
forthwith  excommunicated,  and  is  shunned 
by  all  as  a  pest.  Their  bishops  or  over- 
seers of  the  church,  who  are  different  from 
their  teachers,  must  be  approved  by  all 
their  congregations.  Washing  of  feet  they 
regard  as  a  divine  rite.  They  can  the 
more  easily  keep  up  this  discipline,  as  they 
carefully  provide  that  not  a  breath  of  science 
or  learning  shall  contaminate  their  pious 
ignorance. 

G.  The  Gross  or  more  moderate  Anabap- 
tists consist  of  the  Yvraterlanders,  Flandri- 
ans,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  who  entered 
into  the  union  already  mentioned.  They 
are  generally  called  Waterlanders.  They 
have  forsaken  the  more  rigid  and  singular 
opinions  of  ]\ienno  (whom  however  most  of 
them  respect  and  venerate),  and  have  ap- 
proximated to  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
other  Christians.  They  are  divided  into 
two  communities,  the  Frieslanders  and  the 
Waterlanders,  neither  of  which  has  any 
bishops,  but  only  Elders  and  Deacons.  Each 
congregation  is  independent,  and  has  its 
own  consistory  composed  of  the  Elders  and 
Deacons.  But  the  supreme  power  belongs 
to  the  people,  without  whose  consent  no 
business  of  great  importance  is  transacted. 
Their  elders  are  learned  men,  some  of  them 
its  of  physic,  and  others  masters  of 
arts.  And  they  now  support  a  professor  at 
Amsterdam,  who  teaches  both  theology  and 
the  sciences. 

•  Known  to  ma  tint  there  is  now  any  church 
.;ii. a  among  the  Mennonites,  cither  here  In 
ind  or  anywhere  1 1  ■•,  winch  has  received  or 

,   irticnlar  ami  absurd  opinions."    \\  ..  r- 

i  ta  B  /.  topt  Ojit/r  ip,  in  the  lv  ■>  i,  Emden, 
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or  the  Qroningi  nalana  and  old  Fleming*,  arc  no  longer 
particular aeeta  among  the  Baptiata.    Bee 
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•  •  i'Us  vita  i  t  fatit,  In  the  Biblioi 
PhUot.  torn.  Till.  p.  118,  and  the  Preface  to  the 
In  Qerman  ,  p.  11,  fro.  and 
the  Appendix  to  the  same,  p   134, 


7.  One  of  these  communities  of  Water- 
landers2 in  the  year  1664,  became  split  into 
two  parties,  which  still  continue,  and  which 
bear  the  names  of  Galenists  and  Apostoo- 
lians,  from  the  names  of  their  [first]  teachers. 
Galenus  Abrahams  de  Haan,  a  doctor  of 
physic  and  a  minister  among  the  Menno- 
nites  at  Amsterdam,  a  man  whom  even  his 
enemies  applaud  for  his  eloquence  and 
penetration,  taught  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Arminians,  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  so  much  a  body  of  truths 
to  be  believed  as  of  precepts  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  he  would  have  admission  to  the  church 
and  to  the  title  and  privileges  of  brethren 
be  open  to  all  persons  who  merely  believed 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  lived  pure  and 
holy  lives.  He  adopted  this  principle  be- 
cause he  himself  entertained  different  views 
from  the  other  Mennonites  respecting  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race  by  his  merits 
and  death,  and  was  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  Socinians.3  Besides  others  who  ap- 
peared against  him,  Samuel  Apostool,  who 
was  likewise  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
church  at  Amsterdam,  very  strenuously  de- 
fended not  only  the  sentiments  held  by  most 
of  the  Mennonites  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  respecting  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  influences  of  his  death,  but 
also  the  well-known  peculiar  sentiment  of 
this  sect  respecting  the  visible  church  of 
Christ  on  earth.4  The  consequence  of  this 
contest  was  a  schism,  which  some  prudent 
and  influential  men  still  labour  in  vain  to 
remove.  The  Galenists  are  equally  ready 
with  the  Arminians  to  admit  all  sorts  of 
persons  into  their  church  who  call  thein- 

2  This  is  either  a  mistake  or  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  Mo- 
sheim.     This  schism  did  not  occur  in  the  community 
of  the  Waterlanders  but  In  that  of  the  Flemings,  and 
among  them  only  at  Amsterdam.     The  church 
Flemings    at   Amsterdam,    in   which    were    the    two 
preachers,   Galenus  Abrahams  de  Haan  and   S 
Apostool,  became  at  this  time  divided.     Some 
■da  the  Waterlander  church  in  the  above-: 
city  united  with  the  Galenists.     Such  is  the  note  of  the 
Dutch  translator  of  this  work. — 

:i  Galenas  Abrahams  waa  accused  of  this  by  hi 
posers.      The  Court  of  Holland  (the  States-Genera!! 

fated  the  aubjecl  nltted  this  minial 

the  I  ith  of   -  <.     s  c  VFagenaer,  Amsti 

part  ii.  p.  196  and  237.      Note  of  the  Dutch  trai; 
To  the  history  of  the  Orthodox  or  Non-Remonatrant 
Mennonites  belongs  T/i>>  Faith qf  the  True  Metmonite* 
or   Baptistt,  gathered  from    tin  ir  /' 
i>y  Cornelius  Kb.  minister  of  the  Mennonitea  at  Hoorn, 
with  an  explanatory  Introduction  and  Appendix,  Ham- 
burg, 177'i,  ito   in  Qerman  .     This  is  properly  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Dutch  original,  which  was  publlal 
i77.'t.     it  exhibit  creel    riewa    of   genuine 

Christianity,  in  both  its  theoretical  and  practical  parts, 
and  la  free  from  the  doctrine  which  is  peculiar  only  to 
some  of  the  Mennonitea  respecting  the  origin  of  Christ's 
human  nature.    Note  of  the  Dutch  translator,     i/ 
respecting  both  [theee  men],  Bchyn'a  P 
'   cap   xv.  p.  a  I*,  an  1 
x\iii.  p    J'17. 
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selves  Christians ;  and  they  are  the  only 
Anabaptists  [in  Holland]  who  refuse  to  be 
called  Mennonites.  The  Apostoolians  ad- 
mit none  to  membership  who  do  not  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  oublic  formula  of  their  religion.1 


.  J  Commelin,  Description  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam 
(in  Dutch),  vol.  i.  p.  500,  &c;  Stoupa,  La  Religion  des 
liollandois,?.  20,  Sec;  Bentheim's  ILAlaudhcher  Schul- 
uud  Kirehen\taat,  part  i.  chap.  xix.  p.  830.  [As  this 
chapter  of  Mosheim's  history  embraces  only  the  Dutch 
Baptists  or  Mennonites,  it  seems  proper  to  add  here  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  English  Baptist;.  Most  of  the 
Anabaptists  mentioned  in  English  history,  prior  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.  appear  to  have  been  either  Dutch  and 
other  foreign  Anabaptists  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
themselves  in  England,  or  small  companies  of  converts 
made  by  them  in  the  country.  Yet  there  were  probably 
many  individuals  among  the  people  who  questioned  or 
denied  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism ;  and  there  are 
some  intimations  of  attempts  by  such  persons  to  hold 
conventicles  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  first  regular  congregation  of  English  Baptists 
appears  to  have  originated  from  certain  English  Puri- 
tans who  returned  from  Holland  after  the  death  of  their 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  died  in  1G10.  See  above, 
note  3,  p.  697.  These  were  General  or  Arminian  Bap- 
tists, and  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  many  of  their 
opinions  from  the  Mennonites.  From  this  time  onward 
churches  of  General  Baptists  were  formed  here  and 
there  in  different  parts  of  England.  But  in  general 
they  made  no  great  figure,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  much  connexion,  or  to  have  professed  one  uniform 
faith. — The  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  trace 
their  origin  to  a  congregation  of  Independents  esta- 
blished in  London  in  the  year  161G.  This  congregation 
having  become  very  large,  and  some  of  them  differing 
from  the  others  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  they 
agreed  to  divide.  Those  who  disbelieved  in  infant  bap- 
tism were  regularly  dismissed  in  1G33,  and  formed  into 
a  new  church  under  Rev.  John  Spilsbury.  In  1G3S, 
several  more  members  were  dismissed  to  Mr.  Spilsbury's 
church.  And  in  1G39,  a  new  Baptist  church  was 
formed.  Churches  of  Particular  Baptists  now  multi- 
plied rapidly.  In  1646,  there  were  forty-six  in  and 
about  London.  They  published  a  confession  of  their 
faith  in  1G43,  which  was  reprinted  in  1044  and  1G46,  and 
revised  in  16S9  by  a  convention  of  elders  and  delegates 
from  more  than  one  hundred  churches  in  England  and 
Wales.  Besides  these,  there  were  at  that  time  several 
churches  of  Calvinistic  Baptists  who  professed  open 
communion,  especially  in  Bedfordshire,  where  John 
Bunyan  preached.  There  were  also  some  Seventh-Day 
Baptists.  Baptist  churches  were  also  planted  in  Ire- 
land in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars;  and  Roger  Williams 
established  a  Baptist  church  in  Providence  in  1639, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  this  denomination  in 
America. — "When  Cromwell  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment he  dismissed  the  principal  officers  of  the  army, 
alleging  among  other  reasons  that  they  were  all  Ana- 
baptists. Yet  during  his  administration  they  had  full 
toleration  ;  indeed  his  tryers  admitted  a  number  of 
their  preachers  to  become  parish  ministers  of  England. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  16G0,  the  Baptists 
with  all  other  Nonconformists  were  exposed  to  great 
troubles  and  persecutions ;  and  at  the  Revolution  in 
1G88,  they  as  well  as  the  other  dissenters  obtained  free 
toleration.  Among  the  English  Baptists  of  this  cen- 
tury there  were  some  men  of  education,  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  preachers  were  not  men  of  learning.  The 
Particular  Baptists,  at  their  general  convention  in  1G89, 
made  arrangements  for  the  better  education  of  young 
men  for  their  pulpits  ;  and  from  their  provisions  origi- 
nated afterwards  the  famous  Baptist  Academy  at 
Bristol.  Before  the  erection  of  regular  Baptist  con- 
gregations, and  indeed  for  some  time  after,  it  was  very 
common  for  Baptists  and  others  to  belong  to  the  same 
church  and  to  worship  and  commune  together.  Prom 
their  first  rise  the  Baptists  were  assailed  for  holding 
only  adult  baptism,  and  that  by  immersion,  and  they 
were  not  backward  to  defend  themselves.  The  severest 
conflict  of  the  Particular  Baptists  was  with  the  Qua- 
kers, in  the  time  of  William  Peon.  One  of  their  writers 
made  statements,  for  which  the  Quakers  accused  him 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOCINIANS  AND  ARIANS. 

1.  The  Socinian  community,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  seemed  in  many 
respects  to  stand  on  a  firm  basis.  For  they 
not  only  enjoyed  the  fullest  religious  liberty 
in  Transylvania  and  at  Luzbo  [in  Volhinia], 
but  they  had  in  Poland  a  distinguished 
school  at  Racow,  furnished  with  teachers 
eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  a  printing 
establishment,  numerous  congregations,  and 
many  patrons  who  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  Elated  with  this  prosperity,  they 
thought  proper  to  make  great  efforts  to 
extend  their  church,  or  to  obtain  friends 
and  patrons  in  other  countries.  And  it  may 
be  shown  by  numerous  proofs,  that  emissa- 
ries of  the  Polish  Socinians  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  were  active  in  Holland, 
England,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  and  that 
they  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  among 
the  great  and  the  learned.  For  while  most 
other  sects  endeavour  first  to  make  friends 
among  the  common  people,  this  sect,  which 
exalts  reason  alone,  has  the  peculiarity  that 
it  does  not  much  seek  the  favour  and  friend- 
ship of  women,  the  illiterate,  and  p<  i 

of  inferior  rank,  but  labours  to  recommend 
itself  especially  to  persons  of  high  rank  and 
eminent  talents. 

2.  Though  these  missions  were  for  the 
most  part  committed  to  men  of  birth  and 
genius,  yet  their  results  in  most  places  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  of  their  pro- 
jectors. Xowhere  did  there  seem  to  be  a 
greater  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Altorf,  in  the  territory  of  Nurem- 
berg. For  here  Ernest  Sohner,  a  physician 
and  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  man  of  great 
acuteness  and  subtlety  and  a  professor  of 
philosophy,  who  had  joined  the  Socinians 
while  he  resided  in  Holland,  found  it  the 
more  easy  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  the  doctrines  of  his  new  brethren, 


of  falsehood,  which  caused  violent  animosities  and  much 
mutual  crimination.  The  Particular  Baptists  had  also 
controversies  among  themselves.  One  was  respecting 
their  practice  of  confirmation,  or  imposing  hands  on 
those  newly  baptized.  Another  related  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  singing  as  a  part  of  their  public  worship. 
The  Particular  Baptists  scarcely  differed  at  all  from 
the  Independents  except  on  the  mode  and  subjects  of 
baptism.  The  General  Baptists,  having  no  bond  of 
union  among  themselves,  held  a  considerable  dii 
of  opinions  ;  and  as  they  did  not  set  forth  full  and  ex- 
plicit accounts  of  their  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  charac- 
terise them  otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  in  general 
they  laid  little  stress  on  doctrines  and  allowed  *erj 
great  liberty  of  opinion. — See  Crosby's  History  of  the 
Fnptttttj  Benedict's  General  History  of  the  Ba\  t, '  t  . 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  Touhnin's  Supplements  to  .v  its  11  - 
tm-ii  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G9,  fee.;  vol.  iii.  p.  543, 
fee.;  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  fee.  493.  &c.;vol.  v.  p.  11-5.  & 
fee.;  Bogue  and  Bennet's  History  of  Dissetl ttr. >,  vel.  i  v. 
147,  \c  —  Mur. 
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because  he  was  in  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  genuine  piety.  But  after  his 
death  in  1612,  this  new  Socinian  party, 
being  deprived  of  their  guide  and  head, 
could  not  manage  their  affairs  so  craftily  as 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  other.professors 
in  the  university.  Hence,  the  whole  matter 
being  fully  exposed  in  1616,  this  already 
mature  and  daily  increasing  pest  was  sud- 
denly arrested  and  destroyed,  by  the  zealous 
and  dexterous  severity  of  the  Xuremberg 
magistrates.  The  foreigners  who  were  in- 
1  with  the  heresy  saved  themselves  by 
flight;  the  infected  citizens  of  Xuremberg 
allowed  themselves  to  be  reclaimed,  and 
returned  to  correct  principles.1 

3.  Neither  could  the  Socinian  sect  long 
hold  that  high  ground  which  they  appeared 
to  occupy  in  Poland.2  The  chief  pillar 
which  supported  it  was  removed  in  the  year 
1G38,  by  a  decree  of  the  Polish  diet.  For 
in  this  year  some  students  of  the  school  at 
Kaeow  wantonly  threw  stones  at  a  wooden 
statue  of  our  Saviour  extended  on  the  cross, 
and  demolished  it.  For  this  offence  the 
papists  took  such  severe  revenge,  that  they 
procured  the  fatal  law  to  be  enacted  at 
Warsaw,  which  commanded  the  school  at 
Hacow  to  be  broken  up,  the  instructors  to 
be  banished  in  disgrace,  the  printing  esta- 
blishment to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Socinian 
church  to  be  shut  up.  All  this  was  exe- 
cuted forthwith  and  without  abatement,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  powerful 
patrons  of  the  sect  could  put  forth.3  This 
first  calamity  was  the  harbinger  of  that  dire 
tempest  which  twenty  years  after  entirely 
prostrated  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
sect.  For  in  a  diet  at  Warsaw  in  1658,  all 
the  Socinians  dispersed  throughout  Poland 
were  commanded  to  quit  the  country ;  and 
it  was  made  a  capital  offence  either  to  pro- 
fess their  doctrines  or  to  harbour  others  who 
nrofessed  them.  Three  years  were  allowed 
the  proscribed,  in  which  to  dispose  of  their 


1  .V  very  lull  and  learned  history  of  this  whole  hu^i- 

1  chiefly  from  unpublished  documents  and 

was  drawn  up  by  a  late  divine  of  the  university 

of  .Altorf,  Gustawi-,  George  Zeltner,  entitled    Ili'loria 

initmi  AUorftna  quondam  Acadania  mJmH 

published   by   Gebauer,    Lcipsic, 

-  role.  4to.     [Sonner  kej.t  up  a  brisk  corre-pem!- 

.th  the  l'oli-h  Bodniaas,  who  sent  a  number  of 

\iturfwith  their  private  tutors  to  aid 

nian   principle-;.     It  was  intended  not 

only  to  diffuse  these   principle  in  and  around  Altorf, 

1  other  German  univer- 
sities.    See  h'a  Kirchengatch.  $eU  >l<r  Ri\fbr- 
'  !ur. 

1  On  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Bodnlan  can 

.  i.ui  school  under  tii     KOtOBShip 

tin  Unanja,  see  lloll  - 1,  torn. 

i    p<  ■',..  in  hi-  life  "I  Ruartu,  ■  rerj  homed  man  <,; 

in,  who  it  appear-  had  <  mbraced  |i  cialaalam. 
■  t  lit  iU    \\  \  it  1,  in    > 

Antili 
nismi  AUorfini,  vol.  1.  p.  - 


property  and  settle  their  affairs.  But  soon 
after,  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies  reduced 
it  to  two  years.  Finally,  in  the  year  1661, 
the  tremendous  edict  was  renewed ;  and  all 
the  Socinians  who  remained  were  most  in- 
humanly driven  from  Poland,  with  immense 
loss,  not  merely  of  property,  but  also  of  the 
health  and  the  lives  of  many  persons.4 

4.  A  part  of  the  exiles  took  their  course 
towards  Transylvania,  and  nearly  all  these 
perished  by  diverse  calamities.5  Others 
were  dispersed  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
Poland,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia, 
where  their  posterity  still  remain  scattered 
here  and  there.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  more  respectable  families  settled  for  a 
time  at  Creutzberg  in  Silesia,  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Brieg.6  Others 
went  to  more  distant  countries — Holland, 
England,  Holstein,  and  Denmark — to  see  if 
they  could  obtain  a  comfortable  settlement 
for  themselves  and  their  brethren.  The 
most  active  and  zealous  in  such  embassies 
was  Stanislaus  Lubieniezky,  a  very  learned 
Polish  knight,  who  rendered  himself  accept- 
able to  great  men  by  his  eloquence,  polite- 
ness, and  sagacity.  In  the  years  1661  and 
1662  he  was  very  near  obtaining  a  secure 
residence  for  the  Socinians  at  Altona  from 
Frederick  III.  king  of  Denmark;  and  in 
1662,  at  Frederiekstadt  from  Christiern  Al- 
bert, duke  of  Holstein ;  and  at  Mannheim 
from  Charles  Lewis,  the  elector  Palatine. 
But  all  his  efforts  and  expectations  were  frus- 
trated by  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties 
of  theologians ;  in  Denmark  by  John  Sun- 
ning, bishop  of  Seeland,  m  Holstein  by 
John  Reinboth,  the  general  superintendent, 
in  the  Palatinate  by  John  Lewis  Fabricius 
[doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg].7 The  others  who  undertook  such 
negotiations  had  much  less  success  than  he; 
nor  could  any  nation  of  Europe  be  p  r- 
suaded  to  allow  the  opponents  of  Christ's 
divinity  freely  to  practise  their  worship 
among  them. 

5.  Those  therefore  who  remain  of  this 


4  Lubieniecius,    INttaria   liifonn.    V  lib.  iii. 

cap.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  2l'J,  kc.  ;    Equitii  Poloni  I  ■ 
pro  I  'niton  ior.  in  Pottmia  Religious  Libertate,  in  Sand's 
Bibtiot/t.  Antitrinit.  p.  L"i7,  and  many  atfc 

•  Boom  taj  there  were  3«o  of  theee  rafbgeat,  others 
On   the  borders   of  Hi 
vaulted  and  plundered,  so  that   win  a   thej  anived  at 
ClauM  nburg  in  Transylvania  tiny  w.  i  naked. 

Disease  now  attacked  them  and  carried  thi  m  i  ■  arlj  ...I 
eeT    Bee  Ifalah.'a  Endmt.  in  dit  R  Lif    it.  0 

I. nth.    Kmhr,  vol.  !▼.  p.  278.  --/,.//    I'm, m. 

'■  Lubieaiechu,  Bittoria  Reform.  Pobn.  cap.  xviii.  p. 
285,  where  there  U  ■  long  Epistle  of  th 

.,  1's    Billiotht  • ./    Antiti  hi'  .    p, 
Ufa  oi  I. ul.  I  to  bis  11  rata/. 

).;    Mollar's   Introdueiio  >n  II  it 
r.    ii.    p.    In.'.  ;  and   I 
nita,  torn,  i 
subjoined  to  the  works  ofth  '■i^. 
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unhappy  people  live  concealed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Branden- 
burg, Prussia,  England,  and  Holland,  and 
hold  here  and  there  clandestine  meetings 
for  worship ;  in  England,  however,  it  is  said 
they  have  public  religious  meetings  with 
the  connivance  of  the  magistrates.1  Some 
have  united  themselves  with  the  Arminians, 
and  others  with  those  Mennonites  who  are 
called  Galenists ;  for  neither  of  these  sects 
requires  its  members  very  explicitly  to 
declare  their  religious  belief.  It  is  also 
said  that  not  a  few  of  these  dispersed  people 
are  members  of  the  society  who  bear  the 
name  of  Collegiants.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, they  have  not  all  been  able  to 
maintain  that  form  of  religion  which  their 
fathers  transmitted  to  them.    Accordingly, 


1  The  Socinians  residing  in  Brandenburg  were  ac- 
customed a  few  years  ago  to  meet  at  stated  times  at 
Konigswald,  a  village  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  See 
Jourdain  (for  he  is  the  author  of  the  paper),  Recueil  de 
Litterature,  de  Philosophies  et  d'  Histoire,  p.  44,  Am- 
sterd.  1731,  8vo.  They  also  published  at  Berlin  in  1716 
a  German  Confession  of  their  Faith,  which,  with  a 
confutation  of  it,  is  printed  in  Die  Theologischen  Heb- 
Opfern,  part  x.  p.  852.  [In  Prussian  Brandenburg  they 
found  some  protection  under  the  kindness  of  the  elec- 
toral stadtholder,  Bogislaus  prince  von  Radzivil,  who 
retained  some  Socinians  at  his  court ;  and  perhaps  they 
would  also  have  obtained  religious  freedom  under  the 
electoral  prince,  Frederick  William,  had  not  the  states 
of  the  duchy  insisted  on  their  expulsion.  See  Bock's 
Iiistoria  Socinianismi  Prussia,  p.  55,  &c.  and  Hart- 
knoch's  Preussische  Kirchenhistorie,  p.  646,  &c.  By  the 
indulgence  of  the  above-named  electoral  prince,  they 
obtained  religious  freedom  in  Brandenburg,  particu- 
larly in  New  Mark,  under  the  hope  that  this  little  com- 
pany would  gradually  unite  itself  with  the  Protestant 
churches.  They  likewise  had  churches  and  schools  at 
Landsberg  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  that  they  were  expelled,  the  protection  of  the 
Schwerin  family,  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  now 
ceasing.  In  Holland,  the  book  of  John  Yolkel,  a  Soci- 
nian,  De  Vera  Religione,  1642,  was  burned;  and  the 
states  of  Holland,  in  1653,  forbade  the  publication  of 
Unitarian  books  and  all  religious  meetings  of  Socinians. 
Yet  Andrew  Wissowatius  procured  the  famous  Biblio- 
tkeca  Fratrum  Polonorum  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
though  the  place  is  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page ; 
and  the  Socinians  have  been  allowed  to  reside  there, 
but  without  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  Many 
of  them  likewise  are  concealed  among  the  Mennonites 
and  the  other  sects.—  Sc/il.  [The  Socinians  in  England 
have  never  made  any  figure  as  a  community,  but  have 
rather  been  dispersed  among  that  great  variety  of  sects 
which  have  arisen  in  a  country  where  liberty  displays 
its  most  glorious  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits 
its  most  striking  inconveniences.  Besides,  few  eccle- 
siastics or  writers  of  any  note  have  adopted  the  theolo- 
gical system  now  under  consideration,  in  all  its 
branches.  The  Socinian  doctrine  relating  to  the  design 
and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  had  indeed  many 
abettors  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  without  temerity  that  its  vota- 
ries are  rather  increased  than  diminished  in  the  present ; 
but  those  divines  who  have  abandoned  the  Athanasian 
hypothesis  concerning  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  have  more  generally  gone  into  the  Arian  and 
Semi-arian  notions  of  that  inexplicable  subject  than  into 
those  of  the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ 
existed  before  his  appearance  in  the  human  nature. 
The  famous  John  Biddle,  after  having  maintained  both 
in  public  and  private  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  the  Unitarian  system, 
erected  an  Independent  congregation  in  London,  which 
is  the  only  British  church  we  have  heard  of  [in  this 
-century]  in  which  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Soci- 
nianism  were  inculcated. — Mad. 


both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  without 
restraint,  explain  variously  those  doctrines 
which  distinguish  them  from  other  sects; 
yet  they  all  agree  in  denying  the  divine 
Trinity  and  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
our  Saviour.2 

6.  Kindred  with  the  Socinians  are  the 
Arians,  some  of  whom  obtained  celebrity  in 
this  century  as  authors,  such  as  Christopher 
Sand,  father  and  son,  and  John  Biddle;3 
and  likewise  some  of  those  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Antitrini- 
tarians  or  Unitarians.  For  this  [latter] 
name  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of  persons 
who  agree  in  this  only,  that  they  will  not 
admit  of  any  real  distinction  in  the  divine 
nature.  The  name  of  Arians  is  likewise 
given  to  all  those  in  general  who  represent 
our  Saviour  to  be  inferior  to  God  the 
Father.  And  as  this  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,  it  is  manifest  that  this  word,  as  now 
used,  must  have  various  significations ;  and 
that  all  those  who  are  now  called  Arians  do 
not  agree  with  the  ancient  Arians,  nor  do 
they  all  hold  one  and  the  same  sentiment. 


2  This  is  evident  from  many  proofs,  and  among  others 
from  the  example  of  Samuel  Crell,  the  most  learned 
man  among  the  Socinians  a  few  years  since,  who, 
although  he  sustained  the  office  of  a  teacher  among 
them,  yet  deviated  in  many  respects  from  the  doctrines 
of  Socinus  and  of  the  Racovian  catechism  ;  nor  did  he 
wish  to  be  called  a  Socinian,  but  an  Artemonite.  See 
Journal  Litleraire,  tome  xvii.  part  i.  p.  150,  and  my 
own  remarks  on  this  man,  in  my  Syntagma  Diss,  ad 
Sanctiores  Disciplinas  Perlinentium,  p.  352  ;  Unschul- 
dige  NacJirichten,  1750,  p.  942;  Nouveau  Dictionnuire 
Hist.  Grit,  tome  ii.  part  ii.  p.  88,  &c. 

3  Of  both  the  Sands,  Arnold  [Kirchcn-und  Ketzer- 
historie,\o\.  ii.  book  xvii.  chap.  xiii.  sec.  xxv.  p.  176, 
&c]  and  others  give  account.  Respecting  Biddle,  see 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hist.  Ciit.  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  288, 
Sec.  [Christopher  Sandius  the  elder  was  of  Creutzberg 
in  Prussia,  studied  law,  and  filled  various  offices  at 
Kbnigsberg,  but  was  deprived  in  1668  because  he  would 
not  renounce  Arianism.  After  this  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  wrote  only  some  vindications  and  apologies. 
Yet  he  aided  his  son  in  the  composition  of  his  works  ; 
and  outliving  him,  published  some  of  them  after  his 
d^ath.  The  son  called  himself  Christopher  Christ  o- 
pheri  Sandius;  and  wrote,  besides  his  Biblioth.  Antitri- 
nitariorum,  his  Nucleus  Historice  Ecclesiast.  en  the  four 
first  centuries  ;  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
early  fathers  before  the  council  of  Nice  held  Arian 
sentiments,  and  that  Athanasius  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  common  belief  among  Christians  respect- 
ing the  Trinity.  He  also  wrote  Interpretation!- s  Pa- 
radoxes qualuor  EvangeHorum,  de  Origive  Animce, 
Problcma  Paradoxum  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  and  (under  the 
name  of  Herm.  Cingallus)  Scriptura  Trinitatis  /.'  n  - 
lutri.r.  The  son  died  in  1680  (aged  40),  and  the  father 
in  1686. — Schl.  [See  also  concerning  the  younger  Sand, 
Rees'  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Sandius.  John  Biddle  was  born 
in  1612,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  master  of  a 
free  school  in  Gloucester  in  1641.  Here  he  soon  became 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  from  the  year  1G44  till  his  death 
in  1665,  he  passed  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  various 
prisons  and  in  exile.  Whenever  he  was  at  liberty  ho 
wrote  and  preached  in  favour  of  his  sentiments,  which 
caused  him  to  be  frequently  apprehended  and  to  undergo 
a  criminal  prosecution.  In  the  year  1651  he  published 
two  Catechisms,  in  which,  Mr.  Neal  says,  he  main- 
tained, 1 .  "  That  God  is  confined  to  a  certain  place.  2. 
That  he  has  a  bodily  shape.  3.  That  he  has  passions. 
4.  That  he  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  unchangeable.  5. 
That  we  are  not  to  believe  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head.    6.  That  Jesus  Christ  has  not  the  nature  of  God, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY  OF  SOME  MINOR  SECTS. 

1.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  some 
account  of  certain  sects  which  could  not  be 
conveniently  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
larger  communities,  but  which,  for  various 
reasons,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  total 
silence.  While  the  Arminian  disputes  in 
Holland  were  most  warm,  in  the  year  1619 
arose  that  class  of  people  who  hold  sacred 
conventions  twice  a-year  at  Rheinsberg  in 
Holland,  not  far  from  Leyden,  and  who  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Collegiants. 
The  institution  originated  from  three  bro- 
thers, by  the  name  of  Koddeus  or  Van  der 
Kodde  —  namely,  John  James,  Hadrian, 
and  Gisbert — obscure  men  in  rural  life,  but 
according  to  report  pious,  well  acquainted 
with  their  Bibles,  and  opposed  to  religious 
controversies.  They  were  joined  by  one 
Anthony  Cornelius,  who  was  also  an  illite- 
rate and  obscure  man.  The  descendants 
and  followers  of  these  men  acquired  the 
name  of  Collegiants,  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  called  their  assemblies  Colleges. 
All  persons  may  be  admitted  into  the  society 
who  merely  account  the  Bible  a  divine 
book,  and  endeavour  to  live  according  to 
its  precepts,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions 
respecting  God  and  the  Christian  religion. 
The  brethren,  who  are  considerably  nume- 
rous in  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Holland,  Friesland,  and  West  Friesland, 
assemble  twice  a- week,  namely,  on  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays ;  and  after  singing  a  hymn 
and  offering  a  prayer,  they  take  up  some 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  which  they 
illustrate  and  explain.  With  the  exception 
of  females,  whom  they  do  not  allow  to  speak 
in  public,  all  persons  of  whatever  rank  or 
order  are  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  their 
thoughts  and  ofFer  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  brethren ;  and  all  are  at  liberty  to 
oppose,  modestly  and  soberly,  whatever  the 
brethren  advance.  They  have  printed  lists 
of  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  to  be 
discussed  at  their  several  meetings,  so  that 
each  person  may  examine  the  passages  at 


but  only  a  divine  lordship.    7.  Tliat  lie  was  not  a  priest 

WW] I   upon   earth,      i.   That  there   is   DO  deity  in   the 

Ghost."     According  to  J)r.  Toulmln,  these  are 

not  formal  proposition*  but  only  questions  In  his  catc- 

to  which  be  subjoins  U|Xt  -  Of  Scripture  by  way 

of  answer.  Thus,  the  Brat  proposition  In  this  question: 
•  i-  not  God,  according  to  the  current  of  the  Scripture, 

in  a  certain  place,  namely,  In  heaven?"    The  answer 
twenty-nine  passages  of  Scripture,  which 

nt    God    as    "looking    from    heaven,"    as    ■'iiiir 
lather  who  art  in  heaven."  BC       Bee  Neal's  Hilt.  •  >/'//,>■ 

Puritans,  voL  r?«  p.  157,  dee.  ad.  Boston,  i  ~.  1 7  ;  Tout 
min's   Review  qf  tm    I        ■        tcter,  and  Writi 
Mr.  John  BiddU  ;  Brook's  Lfa 
111.  p.  411,  &c;  Bees'  I  '.'■■.  — Mur. 


home  and  come  prepared  to  speak.  Twice 
a-year  the  brethren  assemble  at  Rheinsberg, 
where  they  have  spacious  buildings  destined 
for  the  education  of  orphan  children  and  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  there  spend 
four  days  together  in  listening  to  exhorta- 
tions to  holiness  and  love  and  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  also  those  who 
wish  it  are  baptized,  but  it  is  in  the  ancient 
manner,  immersing  the  whole  body  in  water. 
The  brethren  of  Friesland  at  the  present 
day  assemble  once  a-year  at  Leeuwarden 
and  there  observe  the  Holy  Supper,  because 
Rheinsberg  is  too  distant  for  them  con- 
veniently to  go  thither.  In  short,  by  the 
Collegiants  we  are  to  understand  a  very 
large  society  of  persons  of  every  sect  and 
rank,  who  assume  the  name  of  Christians, 
but  entertain  different  views  of  Christ ;  and 
which  is  kept  together  neither  by  rulers  and 
teachers,  nor  by  ecclesiastical  laws,  nor  by 
a  formula  of  faith,  nor,  lastly,  by  any  set  of 
rites,  but  solely  by  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment in  Scriptural  knowledge  and  piety.1 

2.  In  such  an  association,  which  allows 
all  its  members  to  think  as  they  please,  and 
which  has  no  formula  of  faith,  dissensions  and 
controversies  cannot  easily  arise.  Yet  in  the 
year  1672,  there  was  no  little  dispute  between 
John  and  Paul  Breitenburg,  merchants  of 
Rotterdam,  and  Abraham  Lemmermann  and 
Francis  Cuiper,  merchants  of  Amsterdam. 
John  Breitenburg  (or  Bredenburg  as  he  is 
generally  called),  had  established  a  peculiar 
sort  of  college  in  which  he  expounded  the 
religion  of  reason  and  nature.  This  was  disap- 
proved of  by  Lemmermann  and  Cuiper,  who 
wished  to  have  reason  excluded  from  any 
combination  with  religion.  The  dispute  grew 
warmer  as  Bredenburg  diverged  towards 
the  opinions  of  Spinoza  and  defended  them, 
and  yet  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian.2    Some  other  minor  contests  arose  at 

1  See  the  Dissertation  sur  Jet  Usagt  I  »/<  ceux  qu'on 
appelle  en  I  [aliunde  Collegiens  et  RUinobourgeois,  which 
is  in  the  splendid  work,  C&r&momes  ReKgieutes  de  tous 
let  Peupletdu  Monde,  tome  iv.  p.  323,  &c.  Also  a  book 
published  by  the  Collegiants  themselves,  entitled,  De 
Oortpronek,  Natuier,   Handehoixe  en  Oogmerk  der  mo 

gi  naamdeRunburgscheVergadering,  Amaterd.  17.'>'"',  Ito. 

2  John  IJredenburg  and  Francis  Cuiper  are  well 
known  to  have  been  among  the  followers  and  the  ad\  er- 

of  Spinoza,  but  what  sort  of  men  they  wire  has 
been  unknown  generally.      Bredenburg,  B  Collegiant 
and  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  openly  taught  tb 
trine  of  Spinoza,  and  demonstrated  its  accordance  with 
reason  mathematically.    At  the  same  time,  he  not  only 

ed  to  be  a  Christian,  but  actually  explained,  re- 
commended, and  defi  nded  <  Ihristlanitj  In  the  i  i 
of  the  Collegiants,  and  declared  it  to  be  of  divine  i 
This  man  of  a  singular  genius  reconciled  thi 
contradictory  thing  -,  by  maintaining  thai  i 
opposed  to  nil  ion,  but  y<  t  thai  we  oughl  I 
the  religion  contained  In  th  im<  nt  Bci  I] 

against  the  mo  I  evident  and  the  most  con 
tihinatie.il  demon  (rations.     He  must  therefore  hare 
believed  In  a  twofold  truth,  theological  and  mat] 
tioalj  and  have  held  that  to  be  (Use  In  th<  »lo  j  which 
Is  true  In  philosophy.    The  ]  nburg 
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the  same  time.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  the  Collegiants  in  1C8G  were  split 
into  two  opposing  sects,  and  held  their 
conventions  in  separate  edifices  at  Rheins- 
berg.  But  on  the  death  of  the  authors  of 
these  discords,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  the  schism  began  to  heal,  and 
the  Collegiants  returned  to  their  former 
union  and  harmony.1 

3.  JohnLabadie,  a  Frenchman,  eloquent 
and  of  no  contemptible  genius,  was  first  a 
Jesuit ;  being  dismissed  from  their  society 
he  joined  the  Reformed,  and  sustained  the 
office  of  a  preacher  with  reputation  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at 
length  set  up  a  new  sect,  which  had  its  seat 
first  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  then  at 
Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  in  1670  at 
Hervorden,  a  town  in  Westphalia,  under 
the  patronage  of  Elizabeth  princess  Pala- 
tine, the  abbess  of  Hervorden;  and  being 
driven  from  that  place  it  removed  to  Altona 
in  1672,  and  on  the  death  of  its  founder  in 
1674  retired  to  the  castle  of  Wiewert  in 
West  Friesland ;  but  it  has  long  since  become 
extinct.  This  sect  was  joined  not  only  by 
several  men  of  considerable  learning,  but 
also  by  that  Minerva  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  very  learned  lady  of  Utrecht, 
Anna  Maria  Schurmann.  This  little  com- 
munity did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  differ 
from  the  Reformed  in  regard  to  religious 
opinions  and  doctrines,  so  much  as  in  man- 
ners and  rules  of  discipline.  For  its  law- 
giver proposed  a  rigorous  and  austere  model 
of  sanctity  for  his  followers,  and  conceived 
that  not  only  the  invisible  church,  but  also 
the  visible,  ought  to  be  a  community  of 
sanctified  persons  earnestly  striving  after 
perfection  in  holiness.  Several  of  his  tracts 
are  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  lively  and  ardent  mind  though  not 
well  disciplined  and  polished;  and  as  per- 
sons of  such  a  character  are  easily  betrayed 
by  their  natural  temperament  into  errors 
and  faults,  I  am  not  sure  whether  those 
witnesses  are  to  be  wholly  disregarded  who 

is  given  by  the  learned  Jew,  Isaac  Orobio,  in  his  Certa- 
men  Philosophicum  propugnatce  veritatis  Divince  et 
Natwalis  adversus  Jo.  Bredenburgii  Prhicipia,  ex 
quibtcs  quod  Religio  Rationi  repugnat,  demonstrate 
nititur.  This  book,  which  contains  Bredenburg's  de- 
monstrations of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  was  first 
published,  Amsterdam,  1703,  8vo,  and  then,  Brussels, 
1731,  12mo.  Bredenburg's  adversary,  Francis  Cuiper, 
rendered  his  name  famous  by  his  Arcana  Atheismi 
Detecta,  written  in  opposition  to  Bredenburg.  Cuiper 
was  a  bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  and  published  among 
other  things  the  Bibliolheca  Fratrum  Polonorum  seu 
Unitariorum.  Those  acquainted  with  literary  history 
know  that  Cuiper,  on  account  of  that  very  book  above 
mentioned,  which  he  wrote  against  Bredenburg,  became 
suspected  of  Spinozism,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  Col- 
legiant,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  harmony  of  reason  with  religion. 

1  Besides  those  already  named,  see  Rues,  Kachrichtcn 
vom  Zustande  der  Mennoniten,  p.  267,  &c. 


charge   his   life  and   doctrine  with   many 
blemishes.2 

4.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Antoinette 
Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a  lady  of  Flanders, 
boasted  that  she  was  inspired  of  God  and 
instructed  supernaturally  to  restore  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  become  ex- 
tinct and  lost  among  the  disputes  and 
contentions  of  the  different  sects.  This 
woman,  who  possessed  a  voluble  tongue, 
feelings  uncommonly  ardent,  and  an  ima- 
gination of  inexhaustible  fecundity,  filled 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  also  Jutland 
(where  she  spent  some  years)  with  the  fame 
of  her  flights  of  fancy;  and  she  persuaded 
some  among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  to  believe  her  de- 
clarations. After  various  sufferings  and 
conflicts  she  died  at  Franeker  in  Friesland 
in  the  year  1680.  It  would  require  a  pro- 
phet and  diviner  to  make  out  from  her 
numerous  writings  a  compact  and  consistent 
system  of  theology.  For  that  divine  light 
which  guides  persons  of  this  character  never 
proceeds  in  a  regular  and  methodical  way; 
and  it  spreads  a  thick  darkness  before  the 
minds  of  those  who  investigate  truth  not  by 
feeling  but  by  the  understanding.  Yet  a 
reflecting  person  who  is  versed  in  church 
history  may  easily  discover  that  this  woman, 
who  had  not  full  command  of  her  reason, 
derived  a  large  part  of  her  oracles  from  the 
writings  of  the  Mystic  doctors ;  and  what 
she  derived  from  these  sources  the  extrava- 
gance of  her  fancy  made  worse  than  they 
were  before.  Neglecting  all  the  details  of 
her  system,  the  substance  of  it  is,  that  reli- 
gion consists  in  an  internal  emotion  or  sensa- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  not  in  either  knowledge 
or  practice.3   Among  her  patrons,  the  most 

2  See  Moller's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii.  p.  35,  &c  ; 
and  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbriccc,  par.  ii. 
cap.  v.  p.  121,  &c. ;  add  Arnold's  Kirchen-ttnd  Ketzcr~ 
historie,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  xvii.  chap.  xxi.  p.  118G; 
Weismann's  Historia  Eccles.  Scecul.  xvii.  p.  'J27,  and 
others.  Concerning  the  two  celebrated  companions 
and  colleagues  of  Labadie,  Peter  du  Lignon  and  Peter 
Yvon,  see  Mailer's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  472, 
1020.  [Labadie  exhibited  through  life  the  character  of 
an  indiscreet  reformer.  To  lash  the  vices  of  the  people 
and  to  purge  the  churches  of  their  offences  against 
purity,  was  his  great  business.  But  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune always  to  get  into  difficulty.  The  irreligious 
abhorred  him,  and  the  pious  were  dissatisfied  with  him. 
Hence  he  removed  from  place  to  place,  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  the  French  churches  in  Holland, 
and  set  up  a  church  of  his  own.  But  this  church 
rendered  itself  so  odious,  that  it  was  persecuted  and 
driven  from  place  to  place,  so  long  as  Labadie  was  at 
the  head  of  it.  The  charges  against  him  were  very 
numerous  and  weighty,  and  respected  both  his  ortho- 
doxy and  his  morals ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  if 
fairly  tried,  he  would  be  found  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  rash,  indiscreet,  enthusiastical  man. — Mur. 

3  See  Moller,  who  treats  expressly  and  fully  respecting 
her,  in  his  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  85,  &c;  and  in 
his  Introduct.  in  Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbricce,  par.  ii. 
p.  151,  &c. ;  Bayle,  Dictioimaire  Hist,  et  Crit.  tome  i. 
p.  639 ;  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistorie,  vol.  ii.  p- 
'53,  &c.  and  others. 
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distinguished  were  Christian  Bartholomew 
de  Cordt,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Mech- 
lin, a  Jansenist,  who  died  on  the  island  of 
Nordstrand  in  Jutland,  '  and  Peter  Poiret, 
a  man  of  penetrating  genius  and  well  versed 
in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  who  has  clearly 
evinced  by  his  own  example  that  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  reason  and  superstition,  are 
not  so  mutually  repulsive  that  they  cannot 
reside  in  the  same  breast,  and  by  their 
united  energies  engender  monstrous  pro- 
ductions 2 

5.  Of  the  same  or  at  least  similar  views, 
the  same  plans,  and  the  same  general 
character,  was  Jane  Leade,  who  near  the 
end  of  the  century  blinded  not  only  many 
of  the  common  people  in  England,  but  also 
some  of  the  better  informed,  by  her  visions, 
her  prophecies,  her  promises,  and  her  doc- 
trines, and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Philadel- 
phian  Society.  For  she  believed  in  general 
that  all  contentions  among  Christians  would 
wholly  cease,  and  that  the  church  of  Christ 
would  become  the  only,  the  perfectly  united, 
and  the  most  beautiful  church  here  on 
earth,  provided  all  would  commit  their 
souls  to  the  internal  teacher,  to  be  moulded, 
enlightened,  and  governed  by  him,  neglect- 
ing all  other  doctrines,  precepts,  and  opi- 
nions. And  she  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
assurance,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  such 


1  See  concerning  him,  Moller's  Cimbria  Literatu, 
torn.  ii.  p.  149. 

2  Poiret  systematized  and  explained  the  wild  and  in- 
coherent rhapsodies  of  Bourignon,  in  a  great  work 
which  he  entitled,    L' (Economie    Divine,   ou  Systeme 

Universel,  first  published  in  French,  Amsterd.  1G8G, 
7  vols.  8vo,  and  afterwards  published  in  Latin.  Respect- 
ing this  celebrated  Mystic  philosopher,  whose  various 
writings  procured  him  notoriety,  see  the  Bibliotheca 
Bremens.  Theol.  Philol.  torn.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  75, 


a  church  as  she  had  conceived  would  be 
established  before  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  the  honest  woman  might  with  more 
confidence  give  this  assurance,  as  she  fully 
believed  that  her  Philadelphian  Society  was 
that  very  church  of  Christ  in  which  alone 
the  Holy  Spirit  resided  and  reigned.  Her 
other  discoveries,  among  which  was  the 
noted  restoration  of  all  things,  need  not  be 
related.  Leade  was  less  fortunate  than 
Bourignon  in  this  respect,  that  she  had  not 
so  eloquent  and  sagacious  a  counsellor  as 
Poiret  to  plead  her  cause.  For  her  princi- 
pal associates,  John  Pordage,  a  physician, 
and  Thomas  Bromley,  were  more  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  a  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  than  for  their  power  of  reasoning 
or  their  eloquence.  Pordage  in  particular 
even  surpassed  our  Boehme  (whom  he 
greatly  admired)  in  obscurity,  and  instead 
of  enlightening  his  readers,  shocks  them  with 
his  uncouth  phraseology.3 


3  See  Jaeger,  Historia  Sacra  et  Civilis  Scecul.  xvii. 
decenn.  x.  p.  90,  &c.  ;  Poiret,  Bibliotheca  Mysticor.  p. 
161,  174,  283,  286,  and  others.  [Jane  Leade,  who  died 
1704,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  spent  nearly  her 
whole  life  in  reading  and  recommending  the  works  of 
Boehme,  and  in  writing  her  own  revelations  and 
new  results  of  divine  truths.  She  was  rich,  and  printed 
the  whole  at  her  own  cost.  Hence  great  numbers  of 
her  writings  came  before  the  public.  The  Philadel- 
phian Society  was  established  by  her  in  1 697 ;  the  cause 
and  reasons  for  its  institution  she  published  in  1698. 
Her  writings  fill  eight  volumes.— Pordage  was  first  a 
preacher,  but  being  deposed  for  his  fanaticism,  he  after- 
wards became  a  physician.  He  was  the  most  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Boehmist  doctrines  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphian Society  in  England.  His  principal  work  was 
his  Divine  and  True  Metaphysics,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  He 
also  wrote  a  Theologia  Mystica,  and  died  in  1698. — 
Bromley  was  his  pupil  and  adherent,  and  wrote  much 
on  the  Bible.  In  Holland,  one  Lot  Fisher,  a  physician, 
wa3  a  promoter  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  and  he 
caused  all  the  above  works  to  be  splendidly  published 
in  Dutch.— Schl. 
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1 .  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  [eigh- 
teenth] century  now  passing  affords  matter 
for  a  volume,  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  ; 
and  it  may  expect,  among  those  who  come 
after  us,  an  ingenuous  and  faithful  historian 
of  its  own.  But  that  the  present  summary 
may  not  be  defective,  and  that  myself  and 
perhaps  others  may  have  a  thread  to  guide 
our  lectures,  I  will  just  run  over  the  prin- 
cipal subjects;  and  in  a  few  words  state  the 
occurrences  most  worthy  of  notice  in  our 
own  age.  That  the  size  of  the  book  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  swelled,  authorities 
will  be  omitted.  For  what  man  of  learn- 
ing is  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  literature 
as  not  to  know,  that  there  are  innumerable 
works  from  which  our  dry  and  insipid  nar- 
rative might  be  filled  up  and  made  inte- 
resting ? 

2.  The  Christian  name  has  been  propa- 
gated with  equal  zeal  by  papists  and 
Protestants,  in  Asia,  America,  and  Africa. 
I  say  the  Christian  name,  not  the  Christian 
religion.  For  it  is  demonstrable  that  very 
many  of  those  whom  the  Romish  mission- 
aries persuade  to  forsake  idolatry  show 
themselves  to  be  Christians  only  in  name 
and  in  certain  ceremonies  and  outward 
forms,  not  in  reality  and  in  spirit;  nor  do 
they  renounce  superstition,  but  only  ex- 
change one  species  of  it  for  another.  Among 
the  papists  the  Jesuits,  and  among  the 
Jesuits  the  French,  especially,  are  repre- 
sented as  explaining  genuine  Christianity 
with  distinguished  success  to  barbarous 
nations  who  knew  not  God.  And  the  fact 
is  not  to  be  denied,  provided  it  is  allow- 
able to  call  those  persons  Christians  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  Christ,  however 
imperfect  it  may  be.  At  least  it  is  true 
that  the  French  gathered  large  congrega- 
tions of  such  Christians  in  the  East  Indies, 
especially  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Carnatic, 
of  Majura  and  Marawar  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, and  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  elsewhere, 


and  also  in  some  provinces  of  America,  since 
the  time  that  Anthony  Veri  assumed  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  sacred  mis- 
sions, and  by  great  efforts  procured  both 
men  and  money  adequate  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  But  these  missionaries  were 
so  far  from  effacing  the  former  stain  upon 
the  character  of  the  Jesuit  preachers,  that 
they  rather  deepened  it.  For  they  are 
represented  as  pursuing  their  own  honour 
and  emolument  rather  than  the  interests  of 
Christ,  and  as  ingeniously  corrupting  very 
much  the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  more  proselytes. 

3.  The  famous  question,  whether  the  Je- 
suits residing  in  China  advocated  the  cause 
of  Christ  well  or  ill  among  that  discerning 
people,  who  are  so  exceedingly  attached 
to  their  ancient  rites,  was  decided  in  the 
year  1704,  by  Clement  XL  in  a  manner 
adverse  to  the  Jesuits.  For  he  declared 
it  criminal  for  the  new  Christians  to  prac- 
tise the  rites  of  their  ancestors,  and  espe- 
cially those  rites  by  which  the  Chinese 
honour  their  deceased  ancestors  and  Confu- 
cius. But  this  severe  edict  was  considera- 
bly mitigated  in  the  year  1715,  doubtless 
for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  angry  Jesuits. 
For  the  pontiff  decreed  that  it  is  allowable 
for  the  teachers  of  the  Chinese  to  designate 
the  divine  nature  by  the  word  Tien,  pro- 
vided they  add  the  word  Tchu  to  remove 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Tien,  and  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Christian  teachers 
adored  the  Lord  of  heaven  (for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Tien-Tchu),  and  not 
heaven  itself.  He  also  allowed  those  rites 
to  be  practised  which  gave  so  much  offence 
to  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  provided 
all  superstition  and  appearance  of  religion 
were  avoided,  and  that  these  rites  were 
regarded  as  mere  testimonies  of  respect  for 
their  ancestors  or  as  marks  of  civil  honour. 
The  Chinese  Christians,  therefore,  according 
to  this  decree  of  Clement,  may  keep  in  their 
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houses  tablets,  on  which  are  written  in 
golden  letters  the  names  of  their  ancestors 
and  of  Confucius ;  they  may  lawfully  honour 
them  with  lighted  candles,  with  incense, 
and  with  tables  set  out  with  viands,  fruits, 
and  spices ;  nay,  may  address  these  tablets 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  as  suppli- 
cants, prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground. 
The  first  or  more  severe  edict  was  carried 
to  China  by  Charles  Thomas  Tournon  in 
the  year  1705,  and  the  second  or  milder 
one  by  Charles  Ambrose  Mezzabarba,  in 
the  year  1721.  But  neither  of  them  satis- 
fied the  emperor  and  the  Jesuits.  Tournon, 
executing  the  commands  of  his  master  with 
less  prudence  than  the  case  required,  was, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where  he  died  in  the  year  1710.  Mez- 
zabarba,  though  much  more  cautious  and 
prudent,  returned  without  effecting  his  ob- 
ject ;  for  the  emperor  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  allow  any  innovations  to 
be  made  in  the  ancient  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  At  present,  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  China  being  ex- 
tremely precarious  and  dubious,  this  con- 
troversy is  entirely  suspended.  And  many 
considerations  induce  us  to  suppose  that 
the  pontiff  and  the  accusers  of  the  Jesuits 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Jesuits' 
adhering  to  their  own  regulations,  rather 
than  to  those  sent  them  from  Rome.  For 
many  evils  must  be  patiently  borne  in  order 
to  avoid  that  far  greater  evil,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Romish  religion  in  China.1 

4.  The  English  and  the  Dutch,  but  espe- 
cially the  former,  made  much  greater  efforts 
than  before  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  among  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
America.  Among  the  efforts  of  this  kind 
by  Lutherans,  the  noblest  and  most  success- 
ful is,  the  institution  of  Frederick  IV.  king 
of  Denmark,  who  in  the  year  1 706  sent  out 
missionaries  to  preach  Christian  truth  to 
the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This 
mission,  the  purest  and  best  of  all,  not  only 
still  flourishes,  being  supported  by  the  very 
best  regulations,  but  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  that  excellent  king,  Christian  VI. 
it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  bril- 
liant.    The  men  who  labour  in  it,  I  admit, 


1  All  these  events  are  stated  far  more  fully  in  Rfo- 
shdm's  most  rec  nl  '■   '■    <i<tir,ii  History  of  Ch 

m),  Rostock,  1748,  8vo.     in  opposition  to  tin.-, 
waa  published  at  Augsburg  in  17o*.  Bro,  and  at  Inn- 
.    The  moii  recent  Eventtin  China,  with 
'<iti<. n  of  many  unjvui  and  erroneous  ttat 
■    v.  hnm,  Di  /lis  meet  recent   Beet   Hut.  of  China, 
written  from   Pekln,  I  y  li.  P.   Plorlano  Bahr,  then 
dts' college  In  China,     But  this  refu- 
tation only  makes  the  correctness  of   Moshcim' 

appear  the  mora  man  I  t.  -Sehi.  [Moaheim'i  book 
on  China  was  translated  into  English,  as  itab  1  in  note 
2,  v.  7  IS— A 


make  fewer  Christians  than  the  papal  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  make  far  better  ones — 
real  disciples  and  not  mere  mock  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Russians  have  be- 
stowed labour,  not  in  vain,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  some  of  the  nations  bordering  on 
Siberia. 

5.  While  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  increasing  in  the  remotest  parts  of  our 
world,  through  the  labours,  the  perils,  and 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  these  missionaries, 
great  numbers  in  Europe  have  made  it  their 
business  to  obscure  this  glory  and  to  tread 
it  in  the  dust.  There  is  no  country  of 
Europe,  and  almost  no  sect  of  Christians  in 
our  age,  which  does  not  nourish  in  its  bosom 
persons  who  endeavour  either  to  blot  out 
all  religion  and  all  fear  of  God,  or  at  least 
to  sink  the  dignity  and  lessen  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  Nowhere  does  this  pest  to 
the  human  race  more  abound,  nowhere  does 
it  more  boldly  come  forth  to  the  light  of 
day,  than  in  the  free  states  of  Holland  and 
England.  Nor  is  it  rare  to  meet,  especially 
in  England,  with  books  which  impudently 
deride  and  set  at  nought,  not  only  the  whole 
religion  of  Christ,  but  also  the  honour, 
worship,  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  all  virtue  and  morality.  Infamous  for 
the  publication  of  such  books  are,  John 
Toland,  Anthony  Collins,  Matthew  Tindal, 
Thomas  Woolston  (a  portentous  genius, 
who  with  most  stupid  effrontery  attempted 
to  undermine  the  credibility  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles),  Thomas  Morgan,  John  Chubb, 
John  Mandeville,  and  several  others.  And 
no  country  of  Europe,  particularly  those 
which  have  abandoned  the  Romish  com- 
munion, will  be  long  free  from  writers  of 
this  character,  if  the  booksellers  continue 
to  abuse  the  power  they  now  have  of 
rescuing  from  oblivion,  by  means  of  print- 
ing, every  wretched  and  senseless  produc- 
tion. 

6.  The  sect  of  Atheists,  that  is,  of  persons 
who  deny  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  Being,  who  created  and  up- 
holds the  visible  universe  according  to  his 
pleasure,  is  now  almost  extinct.  For  those 
actuated  by  this  frenzy  at  the  present  day, 
omitting  all  disputation,  agree  to  the  doc- 
trines  of  Spinoza,  and  consider  this  whole 
material  world  as  an  automaton,  which,  by 
means  of  some  internal  energy,  originates 
and  produces  various  movements,  all  of 
which  are  the  result  of  necessity.  The 
tribe  of  Deists,  or  of  persons  who  assail  the 
truth  of  all  revealed  religions,  and  especially 
of  the  Christian  religion,  disagree  very 
much   and   are   divided   into   various 

The  best  of  them — though  these  are  bad 
enough — are  those  who  endeavour  to  m 
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Christianity  in  natural  religion,  maintaining 
that  Christ  only  republished  the  lost  and 
obliterated  precepts  of  nature  or  correct 
reason.  Of  this  class  are  Tindal,  Chubb, 
Mandeville,  Morgan,  and  many  others 
among  the  English,  if  indeed  they  really 
believed  what  their  words  express.1  To 
the  same  class  belongs  Muralt,  or  whoever 
may  be  the  unfortunately  eloquent  and  in- 
genious author  of  the  recent  French  work, 
entitled,  What  is  Essential  in  Religion.2 
For  according  to  his  opinion,  the  whole 
system  of  religion  is  comprised  in  these 
three  propositions — There  is  a  God ;  He 
watches  over  human  affairs ;  the  soul  is 
immortal.  And  to  inculcate  these  three 
truths  by  his  precepts  and  example  was  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission. 

7.  The  Romish  church  in  this"  century 
has  been  governed  by  Clement  XI.  [a.d. 
1700-21],  Innocent  XIII.  [1721-24],  Be- 
nedict XIII.  [1724-30],  Clement  XII. 
[1730-40],  Benedict  XIV.  [1740-58].  All 
these  may  be  pronounced  holy,  wise,  and 
learned  men,  if  compared  with  the  pontiffs 
of  former  times.  The  most  distinguished 
of  them  for  learning  and  erudition  are  Cle- 
ment XI.  and  the  present  pontiff,  Benedict 
XIV.  whose  former  name  was  Prosper 
Lambertini.  The  most  distinguished  for 
piety,  or  rather  for  a  show  of  it,  was  Bene- 
dict XIII.  This  last-named  pontiff  made 
a  laudable  attempt,  by  means  of  a  council 
which  he  held  in  the  Lateran  palace  in 
1725,  the  acts  and  decrees  of  which  have 
been  published,  to  correct  the  greater  evils  in 
the  church  and  to  reform  the  very  corrupt 
morals  of  the  clergy  of  every  rank ;  but 
the  event  did  not  answer  his  expectations. 
Nor  will  Benedict  XIV.  be  more  success- 
ful, who  is  now  attempting  the  same  thing, 
though  by  different  means.  Moreover,  the 
modern  pontiffs  differ  exceedingly  from 
their  predecessors,  in  the  extent  of  their 
prerogatives  and  in  their  power  and  in- 
iluence.  For  the  sovereign  princes  and 
states,  though  they  treat  the  pontiffs  per- 
sonally with  high  respect  and  honour,  yet 
are  continually  depressing  and  humbling 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  wisely  dis- 
criminate from  the  pontiff.  This  appears, 
among  other  things,  from  the  contests  of 
the  pontiffs  in  the  present  age  with  the 
kings   of  France,  Portugal,   Sardinia,  and 


1  For  the  opinions  of  these  Deists  and  their  refutation, 
see  Leland's  View  qf the  Principal  "Deittical  Writers  that 
/moe  appeared  in  England  in  the  last  and  prett  nt  cen- 
tal'/, 3  vols.  London,  1751,  5G,  often  reprinted  since. 
The  same  able  writer,  who  was  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister,  also  wrote  expressly  against  Tindal  and  Mor- 
gan.— /i. 

*  l.rttres  sur  la  Religion  essentielle  a  Vhomme,  distin- 
guee  de  ce  qui  n'en  est  que  Vaccessoire. — Mad. 


Naples,  in  which  the  pontiffs  have  uniformly 
been  obliged  to  succumb. 

8.  A  reconciliation  of  the  Protestants 
with  the  papists,  if  we  except  some  feeble 
efforts  of  certain  individuals,  has  not  been 
seriously  and  earnestly  attempted,  nor  in- 
deed was  it  hardly  possible.  For  those 
who  formerly  attempted  this  thing  endea- 
voured principally  to  gain  over  the  Pro- 
testants, by  explaining  away  and  lowering 
down  the  [most  offensive]  Romish  doctrines ; 
but  Clement  XI.  deprived  the  pacificators 
of  this  their  principal  resource,  by  publish- 
ing that  very  noted  decree  called  the  Bull 
Unigenitus.  For  this  Bull  has  shown  most 
clearly,  that  on  most  of  the  points  which 
obliged  our  ancestors  to  separate  from  the 
Romish  communion,  the  present  doctrine 
of  the  papists  is  precisely  the  same  as  it 
formerly  appeared  to  be.  This  disclosure 
being  made,  it  became  manifest  that  those 
who  had  formerly  offered  us  peace  on  very 
conciliatory  terms,  had  only  laid  a  trap  for 
us  by  their  pretended  expositions  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  that  no  confidence  what- 
ever could  be  reposed  on  the  promises  of 
such  men. 

9.  The  intestine  discords  which  greatly 
disquieted  the  Romish  community  in  the 
preceding  century  were  so  far  from  being 
composed  and  settled  in  this,  that  they 
have  rather  acquired  new  strength  and 
raged  with  increased  animosity.  The  Je- 
suits still  contend  with  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  though  with  a  little  more  decorum 
and  more  covertly.  The  Franciscans  are 
at  variance  with  the  Dominicans.  There 
is  also  a  dispute  respecting  the  nature  and 
lawfulness  of  the  Chinese  rites.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  con- 
tests which  disturb  and  disquiet  every  part 
of  the  widely-extended  Romish  church, 
sometimes  more  slightly  and  sometimes 
more  violently.  The  principal  controversy 
now  dividing  the  papal  empire  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Jansenists,  which  is  carried  on 
with  various  results,  particularly  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  Jansenists  or 
Augustinians,  as  they  choose  to  be  called, 
are  inferior  to  the  Jesuits  in  numbers, 
power,  and  influence,  but  are  their  equals 
in  fortitude,  sagacity,  and  erudition,  and 
their  superiors  in  sanctimoniousness,  and 
that  superstition  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  In  France  they  are  op- 
pressed and  persecuted,  but  in  the  Nether- 
lands they  find  a  ready  asylum.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  papists  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  all  those  in  the  United 
Netherlands  adhere  to  the  Jansenist  doc- 
trines. The  Dutch  papists  at  this  day 
have  almost  separated  themselves  from  the 
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Roman  pontiff*  though  they  profess  the 
closest  adherence  to  the  communion  of  the 
Romish  church;  nor  are  either  the  threat- 
ening or  the  entreaties  of  the  Romish 
prelate  able  to  reduce  these  rebellious  Bata- 
vians  to  subordination. 

10.  A  very  great  support  to  the  Jansenist 
cause,  both  in  the  preceding  century  and  in 
this,  was  the  Xew  Testament  of  the  very 
learned  and  pious  Paschasius  Quesnel,  one 
of  the  Presbyters  of  the  Oratory,  which  he 
translated  into  French  and  accompanied 
with  notes  calculated  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
religion.  For  the  marrow  of  the  Jansenist 
doctrines  is  very  elegantly  and  ingeniously 
wrought  into  these  notes,  so  as  to  infuse  it 
the  more  agreeably  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  To  destroy  the  influence  of  this 
[as  they  thought]  most  pernicious  engine, 
the  Jesuits  induced  Lewis  XIV.  king  of 
France,  to  solicit  a  public  condemnation  of 
the  book  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement 
XL  The  pontiff  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  king  or  rather  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
issued  in  the  year  1713  the  celebrated  Bull 
or  decree  which  from  its  first  word  is 
called  Unigenitus,  and  in  which  one  hundred 
and  one  propositions  taken  from  that  book 
are  proscribed.  This  edict  was  of  some 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
it  was  of  immense  disadvantage  to  the 
whole  Romish  church,  as  the  wiser  men  in 
it  themselves  admit.  For  not  to  mention 
that  the  Protestants  learned  from  it  that 
the  Romish  community  religiously  held  fast 
her  former  corruptions,  the  subjects  of  the 
pontiff,  who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jan- 
senist doctrines,  and  who  were  solicitous 
only  to  advance  truth  and  piety,  were  ex- 

ingly  offended  at  this  decree.  Besides., 
the  Jansenian  schism  was  widened  by  it 
and  rendered  more  bitter  and  violent. 

1 1 .  The  most  violent  contests  were  pro- 
duced by  this  unhappy  edict,  especially  in 
France.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  a  vast 
number  of  influential,  pious,  and  learned 
men,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
appealed  from  it  to  a  future  general  council. 
Anil  especially  Lewis  Anthony  Noailles, 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  manfully  opposed 
it,  segardfc  u  of  the  resenta  th  of 

the  pontiff  and  the  king  Pontiffs,  !;ii. ge, 
and  Jesuits  laboured  to  subdue  these  strenu- 
ous defender!  of  the  Gallic  liberties  and  of 
ilu-  religion  of  their  fathers  by  all  sorts  of 
punishments   and    indignities,   and   in   part 

they  did  subdue  them.  Per  many  bee  nee 
exiles  and  retired  among  their  brethren  in 

Holland;    others  weie   coerced   by  violence 

and  G  pprore  the  Arcn  e  or  the  pon- 

tiff;  ami  others,   being  deprived  of  their 

UvingS,    their    honours,    and    their    i 


removed  to  foreign  countries.  At  length 
the  matter  was  carried  so  far  that  this  papal 
edict  was  declared  to  be  a  law  of  the 
land.  All  these  measures  reduced  the  na- 
tion to  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  but  they 
by  no  means  purged  it  of  enemies  to  the 
pontiff.  Every  part  of  France  abounds 
with  Appellants  as  they  are  called,  who  are 
only  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  renewing  the  old  controversy  which  has 
never  been  properly  settled. 

12.  Amid  these  calamities,  the  Jansenists 
had  but  two  resources  by  which  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  cause  against  so  many 
powerful  enemies,  namely,  the  press  and 
miracles.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  the 
pontiff  and  the  Jesuits  in  numerous  publi- 
cations, many  of  which  being  written  with 
copiousness,  elegance,  and  solidity,  have 
produced  great  effect;  and  as  human  aids 
proved  insufficient,  they  called  in  the  help 
of  divine  aid.  For  they  persuaded  the 
people  that  God  had  honoured  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  certain  persons,  who  had  been 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Jansenius  and  who  had  appealed  anew  in 
their  last  moments  to  a  future  council,  by 
imparting  to  them  the  power  of  healing  the 
most  inveterate  diseases.  Among  those 
who  were  said  to  have  received  this  glory, 
the  most  distinguished  was  Francis  de  Paris, 
a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Paris,  a  man  of 
noble  birth  but  of  a  gloomy  temperament 
and  excessively  superstitious,  and  one  who 
had  voluntarily  brought  on  his  own  death 
by  abstinence  from  food  and  other  self- 
tortures.1  To  miracles  were  superadded 
divine  visions.  For  many  persons,  espe- 
cially at  Paris,  pretended  to  be  actuated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  uttered  prophecies, 
often  of  the  most  puerile  character,  by 
which  however  the  multitude  as  is  usual 
were  greatly  affected.  But  the  prudence 
of  the  French  court  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions  also;  so  that  as  things  now 
are,  the  Jansenists  have  no  other  means 
of  defence  than  their  genius  and  their  pens. 

13.  Of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  church, 
very  little  can  be  said.  For  their  ignorance, 
and  the  severe  oppression  under  which  they 
live,  prevent  their  attempting  any  revolu- 
tion or  change  of  condition.    The  Russians, 

as   already    Stated,    under   the   guidance   of 

the  emperor  Peter  the  Great,  adopted  I 
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regulations  for  their  church.  Yet  there 
still  remain  vast  numbers  in  that  immense 
empire  who  would  be  better  pleased  with 
the  rude  system  of  their  ancestors;  and 
there  are  some  who,  if  they  were  able, 
would  exterminate  the  Protestants  and  the 
followers  of  other  religions  with  fire  and 
sword.  This  is  manifest,  especially,  from  a 
work  of  Stephen  Javorski  against  the  here- 
tics. The  Greeks  are  said  to  meet  with 
more  indulgence  from  their  Mohammedan 
masters.  The  Nestorians  and  Mcnophy- 
sites  in  Asia  and  Africa  perseveringly  refuse 
communion  with  the  Romish  see,  notwith- 
standing all  the  promises  and  arguments  of 
the  papal  missionaries.  The  pontiffs  have 
several  times  contemplated  a  new  mission 
to  the  Abyssinians,  but  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  a  way  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  that  nation,  so  hostile  to  the  Romish 
religion.  Nor  is  there  even  a  tolerable 
prospect  that  the  embassy  now  preparing 
at  Rome  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  will 
meet  with  success.  The  Monophysites  in 
Asia  extend  the  limits  of  their  church  as 
they  have  opportunity;  and  not  long  since, 
they  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Nestorians 
inhabiting  the  maritime  coasts  of  India. 

14.  The  Lutheran  church  celebrated,  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  secular  festival 
of  its  religion  in  1717*  and  that  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  1730.  It  received 
no  small  accession  a  few  years  since  by 
means  of  that  multitude  which  abandoned 
the  territories  of  Saltzburg  and  Berchtes- 
gadden,  in  order  to  profess  the  pure  religion 
without  fear,  and  who  emigrated,  some  to 
Prussia,  others  to  Holland,  and  others  to 
America  and  other  countries.  The  Lu- 
theran church  has  likewise  been  increased 
in  consequence  of  its  extension  to  America 
and  Asia;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gations small  in  those  distant  regions.  In 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  as  appears 
from  public  documents  and  from  numer- 
ous complaints,  it  has  in  various  places 
been  much  oppressed  by  the  adherents  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  been  very  unjustly 
deprived  of  a  part  of  its  privileges. 

15.  No  change  could  take  place  in  the 
doctrines  and  regulations  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  because  the  ancient  confessions 
and  canons  by  which  the  public  faith  and 
discipline  were  ascertained  remained  as 
formerly.  But  the  method  of  teaching  and 
inculcating  these  doctrines  was  not  uni- 
formly the  same.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  it  seemed  very  generally  to 
be  the  aim  to  restore  every  part  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  ancient  simplicity,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  philosophical  terms  and  reason- 
ings.    But  in  process  of  time  many  fell  into 


the  opinion  that  Christianity  could  by  no 
means  maintain  its  ground,  unless  it  was 
supported  by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and 
was  demonstrated  mathematically.  The 
jurists,  who  in  the  preceding  century  under- 
took to  reform  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  have  prosecuted  the  object  so  vigor- 
ously in  the  present  century,  that  we  should 
have  had  a  very  different  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, if  the  sovereigns  had  deemed  it  for 
the  public  good  to  yield  to  their  counsels 
and  admonitions.  Still  we  may  discover 
here  and  there  visible  traces  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  men  of  great  learning  are  wont 
to  advance,  not  only  respecting  the  appen- 
dages and  externals  of  religion,  but  also 
respecting  religion  itself.  Hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  should  be  warm  disputes 
between  them  and  the  clergy  Gn  various 
points.  And  not  only  theologians,  bat  very 
excellent  men  among  the  jurists  themselves 
have  fears,  lest  religion  should  at  length  be 
converted  into  a  mere  political  engine  for 
the  security  of  civil  government,  if  the 
opinions  of  some  of  these  men  should  acquire 
authority. 

1 6.  The  immense  licentiousness  of  thought, 
and  of  spreading  among  the  common  peo- 
ple even  the  vilest  and  most  senseless 
opinions,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the 
preceding  century,  has  increased  and  be- 
come more  confirmed  everywhere  among 
us  in  the  present  century.  Hence  there 
have  arisen  and  still  arise  at  the  present 
time  so  many  persons,  some  of  them  full  of 
fanatical  folly,  some  delirious  and  beside 
themselves,  and  some  the  fabricators  of 
new  religions,  who  freely  divulge  all  their 
dreams,  everywhere  produce  departures 
from  the  established  rules  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  excite  discords  and  conten- 
tions. Besides  those  already  named,  the 
following  are  notorious: — John  Tennhart, 
John  George  Gichtel,  John  William  LTeber- 
feld,  John  George  Rosenbach,  George 
Christopher  Brendel,  John  Christopher 
Seizen,  Anthony  Roemeling,  and  many 
others,  who  either  boast  of  being  guided  by 
a  divine  impulse,  or  offer  to  the  credulous 
multitude  in  different  ways  and  with  differ- 
ent success  their  fancied  modifications  and 
improvements  of  the  church.  These  men 
have  been  opposed  by  our  theologians  in 
numerous  publications,  but  many  of  them 
were  unworthy  of  confutation.  The  greatest 
part  have  become  convicted  of  their  folly 
by  the  course  of  events,  and  by  actual  re- 
sults rather  than  by  arguments  and  reason- 
ing. For  as  men  of  this  character  start  up 
of  a  sudden,  so  for  the  most  part  they  soon 
ruin  their  own  cause,  either  by  their  indis- 
cretions or  by  their  corrupt   morals   and 
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base  conduct,  or  lastly  by  their  disagree- 
ment among  themselves. 

17.  Many  place  in  this  class  the  Herren- 
hutters,  or  those  who  first  associated  at  Her- 
renhut  in  Lusatia  under  the  illustrious  count 
Zinzendorf,  and  who  afterwards  increasing 
have  spread  themselves  through  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  even  travelled  to  the 
Indies,  to  Tartary,  and  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  earth.  They  tell  us  they  are  de- 
scendants of  those  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
excited  by  the  preaching  and  example  of 
John  Huss  to  cast  off  the  Romish  yoke. 
They  might  more  correctly  call  themselves 
imitators  of  those  brethren,  for  it  is  con- 
ceded by  all  that  only  a  very  small  part  of 
this  new  fraternity  consists  of  Bohemians 
and  Moravians;  and  it  is  very  uncertain 
also  whether  those  of  them  who  are  Bohe- 
mians by  descent  are  the  posterity  of  those 
ancient  Bohemian  brethren.  They  declare 
farther  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
Lutherans  in  regard  to  doctrines,  but  only 
in  their  customs  and  regulations,  in  which 
they  come  near  to  the  ancient  Bohemians. 
But  many  question  whether  they  here  assert 
the  truth,  and  are  suspicious  that  these 
new  brethren  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Lutherans  while  among  the  Lutherans,  the 
more  readily  to  obtain  toleration,  and  that 
in  reality  they  are  a  mixture  of  people  of 
various  characters  and  sentiments.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  are  so  zealous  to 
extend  their  particular  sect,  if  they  differ 
from  us  only  in  their  customs  and  mode  of 
discipline.  For  whoever  truly  follows  Jesus 
Christ  will  care  little  how  the  Christian 
community  is  constituted  and  regulated, 
because  he  knows  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  external  rites  and  regulations 
but  in  faith  and  love. 

18.  This  progress  of  superstition  among 
us  nothing  could  arrest,  as  many  supposed, 
except  philosophy.  And  hence  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  which  was  apparently 
neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  not  only  revived  but  was  pro- 
secuted by  many  with  great  diligence.  The 
general  method  of  philosophising  which  I 
have  called  the  Metaphysical  obtained  pre- 
ference before  all  others.  The  superlative 
genius  of  Godfrey  William  von  Leibnitz 
elucidated  this  philosophy  with  elegance,  and 
moulded  it  into  a  better  shape;  but  it  was  the 
very  acute  Christopher  Wolf  who  perfected 
it,  digested  it  into  a  system,  and — what  was 

entirely  a  new  thing  and  never  before  at- 
tempted— gave  it  the  form  of  a  mathemati- 
cal science.  In  this  Improved  state,  most 
of  those  who  search  after  truth  and  certainty 


were  exceedingly  captivated  with  it,  and 
eagerly  applied  it  to  the  explanation  and 
confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. But  this  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  many  good  men  who  were  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  truth  taught  us  by  Christ; 
and  hence  the  old  conflict  between  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  piety  and  reason,  wa3 
revived,  and  was  urged  on  with  great  vehe- 
mence for  a  series  of  years.  For  many 
are  of  opinion  that  this  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy imbues  the  minds  of  young  men 
with  sentiments  hostile  to  all  religion  and 
all  worship,  with  arrogance  also,  contempt 
for  divine  revelation,  excessive  confidence 
in  human  reason,  and  other  vices ;  and  that 
it  does  not  throw  light  and  dignity  around 
theology,  but  rather  darkness  and  igno- 
miny. 

19.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  respecting  the  tendency  of  this 
philosophy,  they  appeal  especially  to  the 
case  of  Lawrence  Schmidt  of  Schweinfurt, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  Wertheim 
translator  from  the  place  where  he  resided. 
This  man,  who  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  abilities  and  was  very  well  versed  in  the 
philosophy  in  question,  projected  a  new 
German  translation  of  the  Bible  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  or  basis  of  a  new  body  of 
divinity,  drawn  up  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  demonstration,  which  he  had  in 
contemplation.  But  the  project  was  dis- 
astrous to  him.  For  scarcely  had  he 
published  a  specimen  of  the  work  in  a 
translation  of  the  inspired  books  of  Moses, 
when  he  was  not  only  attacked  in  numerous 
publications,  but  was  accused  before  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  Germanic  empire 
as  a  capital  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion 
and  a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  The  chief 
ground  of  accusation  was,  that  he  had  boldly 
construed  certain  passages  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  which  designated  or  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  them  a  different  signification.  He 
was  therefore  thrown  into  prison  and  ordered 
to  be  tried  for  his  life.  But  he  escaped 
from  prison  and  saved  himself  by  flight. 

20.  The  controversies  and  contentions  of 
this  age  have,  been  very  numerous.  First, 
what  is  called  the  Pietistic  controversy  has 
been  carried  on,  in  some  places  more  fiercely 
and  in  others  more  moderately,  according 
to  the  dispositions  of  persons  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  controversy  lias  gradually 
abated  as  time  rolled  on,  and  at  present  it 
seems  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  single 
point,  whether  an  irreligious  man  may  have 

true  and  certain  knowledge  of  divine  things 

or  some  sort  of  illumination,  which  many 
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regard  as  a  contest  about  words  rather  than 
things.  Besides  this,  there  have  been 
several  other  controversies  which  also  pro- 
duced excitement  in  the  preceding  century 
respecting  the  eternity  of  the  torments  of 
the  damned,  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things,  Christ's  [millennial]  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  others  of  like  character.  With 
John  Fabricius,  a  divine  of  Helmstadt,  and 
with  some  others,  there  has  been  a  dispute 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  us  and  the  papists;  for  he 
and  his  associates  deemed  it  not  so  great  as 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  so  that  he 
belieA-ed  a  person  might  lawfully  go  over  to 
the  Romish  church.  Respecting  the  law  of 
marriage,  the  grounds  of  divorce,  and  con- 
cubinage, there  have  been  great  disputes 
between  certain  theologians  and  some  dis- 
tinguished jurists.  Minor  contests  which 
suddenly  spring  up  and  as  soon  die  away, 
as  they  contribute  little  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  church,  need  not 
be  enumerated. 

21.  The  Reformed  church  not  only  pre- 
serves the  same  aspect  which  was  above 
described,  but  studies  to  make  it  still  more 
her  appropriate  characteristic.1  For  not- 
withstanding the  formulas  of  faith,  by  which 
the  vigilance  of  their  ancestors  enclosed 
and  fortified  their  religion,  remain  every- 
where the  same,  yet  in  most  countries  no 
preacher  is  compelled  to  think  in  exact 
accordance  with  them,  but  is  supposed  to 
fulfil  his  duty  if  he  holds  up  the  great  and 
primary  truths  of  Christianity,  and  avoids 
too  much  familiarity  with  the  papists  and 
Socinians.  Hence  in  this  very  ample  com- 
munity, at  the  present  day,  Arminians, 
Supralapsarians,  Infralapsariai^s,  and  Uni- 
versalists  [i.e.  believers  in  a  universal  atone- 
ment], live  amicably  together,  and  with 
united  efforts  strive  to  extenuate  and  lessen 
the  importance  of  those  contests  which 
divide  the  Christians  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  Romish  communion. 
There  are  indeed  some,  especially  among 
the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch, 
who  are  greatly  troubled  at  this  moderation; 
who  deplore  bitterly  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
purity  and  rigour,  and  occasionally  wax 
warm  an  d  attack  the  despisers  of  their  an  cient 
discipline.  But  the  others,  who  are  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  respectability,  and 
power,  care  little  for  their  resentments. 


1  Mosheim  still  continues  to  speak  of  all  those  who 
arc  styled  Reformed  as  if  they  were  united  in  one  church 
or  religious  community,  while  in  fact  they  form  a 
number  of  totally  distinct  communities,  often  differ- 
ing widely  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  and  in 
several  instances  having  no  sort  of  communion  with 
each  other.  And  hence  his  remarks  respecting  them 
as  a  body  are  liable  to  much  criticism. — Mur. 


22.  Whoever  therefore  duly  considers  the 
whole  subject  must  freely  acknowledge, 
that  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  the  Armi- 
nians have  any  longer  ground  for  contro- 
versy with  the  Reformed  church,  but  only 
with  individual  doctors  of  this  family.  For 
this  church  leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to 
think  as  he  pleases,  on  those  points  which 
were  formerly  the  ground  of  its  separation 
from  the  Lutherans  and  Arminians,  and 
deems  the  fundamentals  of  religion  safe, 
however  those  points  are  explained.  And 
yet  this  very  moderation  thwarts  the  designs 
of  those  who  would  effect  a  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  For  those 
among  us  who  are  strenuous  for  orthodoxy 
complain  that  the  Reformed  open  the  door 
of  salvation  too  wide,  and  that  they  offer 
communion  and  friendship  not  only  to  us 
but  to  all  the  sectarians.  When  therefore 
about  twenty  years  ago,2  certain  excel- 
lent men  among  us  (at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Christopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  a  man  on 
many  accounts  venerated  and  renowned), 
took  very  great  pains  to  effect  a  union 
between  us  and  the  Reformed,  the  majority 
[of  the  Lutherans]  so  vigorously  opposed 
the  object,  both  by  deeds  and  by  publica- 
tions, that  it  was  soon  abandoned. 

23.  The  English  church,  which  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  Reformed,  is  the  same 
now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  William  III. 
The  Episcopalians  are  the  reigning  party, 
and  number  among  their  adherents  the 
sovereign,  with  the  nobility  of  the  realm  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people.  But  tolera- 
tion is  granted  to  the  Puritans  or  Presbyte- 
rians, and  to  all  the  others  who  are  included 
under  the  very  comprehensive  appellation 
of  Nonconformists.  Those  however  who 
are  particularly  acquainted  with  English 
affairs  tell  us  that  the  Nonconformists  dimi- 
nish continually,  and  that  this  gradual  dimi- 
nution is  ascribable  to  the  mildness  and 
gentleness  of  the  bishops  towards  them. 
The  Episcopalians  are  of  two  sorts.  Some 
believe  the  government  by  bishops  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  and  they  exalt  and  mag- 
nify immoderately  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church.  Others  are  more  moderate;  and 
though  they  fully  believe  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical government  by  bishops  is  more  holy 
and  more  perfect  than  any  other,  and  think 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  clergy  from  becoming  subject  to  the 
will  and  authority  of  kings  and  magistrates, 
yet  they  do  not  invidiously  deny  the  name 
of  a  church  to  those  communities  in  which 
there  are  no  bishops,  and  they  are  tempe- 


2  Thus  wrote  Mosheim  in  1741.     The  precise  year  of 
Fluff's  attempt  for  a  union  was  1719. —  Schl. 
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rate  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  pre- 
lates among  Christians. '     I  iro  parties 
imetimes  engaged  in  sharp  confc 
ing  example  ox  which  occurred  in  the 
;it  century.     For  the  present  bishop 
.'  Winchester,  Benjamin  Hoadley,  a  man 

eminent   for  talents  and  eloquence,  greatly 

lowered  the  authority  of  the.  church,  that 
is,  of  its  presiding  officers,  and  confined  it 
within  narrow  limits.      On  the  other  hand, 

John  Potter,  now  arcnbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  at  the  head  of  the  British  clergy,  and 
others,  contended  for  the  prerogative 
authority  of  the  church  with  great  eloquence 
and  erudition.  Moreover,  the  disposition 
o:' the  established  church  of  England  towards 
those  who  dissent  from  it,  cannot  be  learned 
from  anything  more  exactly  than  from  the 
fact  that  William  Wake,  the  late  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  few  years  ago  was  disposed 
to  form  an  alliance  with  the  French  church, 
on  terms  which  would  secure  to  both  most 
of  their  respective  peculiarities  of  senti- 
ment.2 

•24.  The  unbounded  liberty  which  Eng- 
lishmen enjoy  of  publishing  their  opinions 
without  restraint,  and  of  worshipping  God 
in  the  manner  each  one  thinks  right,  natu- 
rally causes  various  sects  to  arise  occa- 
sionally, and  controversies  respecting  things 
pertaining  to  religion  to  be  perpetual.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one,  who  has 
not  himself  lived  some  time  in  England 
and  formed  acquaintance  on  the  spot  with 
the  opinions,  privileges,  laws,  and  parties 
of  that  happy  nation,  to  give  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  these  different  sects  and 
controversies.  Of  several  of  the  sects  not 
even  the  names  reach  us,  and  of  many  of 
them  we  have  only  an  imperfect  and  indis- 
tinct knowledge.  Of  the  controversies  we 
are  to  a  great  extent  unable  to  ascertain 
the  true  foundation  and  the  points  at  issue, 
because  we  are  destitute  of  the  sources  from 
which  information  can  be  drawn.  At  this 
present  time,  one  George  Whitefield  is 
collecting  a  party,  and  contemplates  the 
formation  of  a  Christian  community  more 


1  The  learned  and  pious  archbishop  Wake,  in  a  letter 
to  Father  Courayer,  dated  from  Croyden  House,  July 
9,  1724,  expresses  himself  thus :  "I  bless  God  that  I 
was  born  and  have  been  bred  in  an  Episcopal  church, 
which,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  the  government  estab- 
lished in  the  Christian  church  from  the  very  times  of 
the  Apostles.  But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm,  that 
where  the  ministry  is  not  episcopal  there  is  no  church, 
nor  any  true  administration  of  the  sacraments.  And 
very  many  there  are  among  us  who  are  zealous  for 
Episcopacy,  and  yet  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  annul  the 
ordinances  of  God  performed  by  any  other  ministry." 
—Mad. 

a  See  the  account  of  the  negotiation  of  archbishop 
Wake,  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Du 
Pin  on  the  subject,  in  Maclaine's  third  Appendix  to  his 
translation  of  Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical 
Bistort/. — Mur. 


perfect  than  all  others,  nor  is  he  altogether 
unsuccessful.  It  would  seem,  if  the  man  is 
tcnl  and  tine  not  folio*  the  blind 
Impulse  <>f  fancy  rather  than  any  deter- 
mined rule,  that  he  places  religion  alto- 
gether in  holy  emotions  and  an  indescribable 
kind  of  sensatkm,  and  that  he  rcquin 
followers  to  dismiss  all  reliance  on  r 
and  study  as  mesmsof  (  religious  ]  knowledge, 
and  to  Bubmit  their  minds  to  be  guided  and 
instructed  by  a  divine  illuminati 

25.  The  Dutch,  down  even  to  our  til 
have  been  occupied  with  the  I  a  and 

Cartesian  contro\  though  now  less 

■ly  than  heretofore.  And  there  is  a 
prospect  that  these  contests  will  wholly 
cease,  since  the  Newtonian  mode  of  philo- 
sophizing has  expelled  the  Cartesian  from 
the  Dutch  universities.  Of  the  Roellian 
disputes  we  have  already  given  an  account. 
Frederick  van  Leenhof  in  the  year  1703 
fell  under  suspicion  of  being  a  Spinozist, 
and  was  attacked  by  many  on  account 
of  a  book  he  published,  entitled,  Heaven 
upon  Earth ;  in  which  he  taught,  that  a 
Christian  should  always  be  joyful,  and 
never  mourn  or  be  sorrowful.  The  same 
crime  was  charged  by  many  upon  Wil- 
liam Deurhoff,  an  illiterate  man,  who 
published  several  tracts  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  in  which  he  speculated  concerning 
the  divine  nature,  as  if  he  viewed  it  to  be 
an  energy  pervading  the  whole  material 
universe  and  operative  in  all  parts  of  it. 
The  most  recent  contests  are  those  of  James 
Saurin  and  Paul  Maty.  The  former,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  Hague  and 
distinguished  for  his  genius  and  eloquence, 
if  he  erred  at  all,  erred  very  slightly.  For 
if  we  except  a  few  inaccurate  and  unwary 
expressions,  he  deviated  from  the  common 
doctrine  only  in  this  one  point,  that  he 
thought  it  sometimes  lawful  to  deceive  men 
by  our  speech  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing 
some  great  good.3  Most  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  it  is  to  be  noted,  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  Augustine,  that  every  deception 
and  every  falsehood  is  sinful.  The  other, 
namely  Maty,  committed  a  much  greater 
fault.  For  in  order  to  explain  the  profound 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God  and 
to  render  it  easy  to  be  understood,  he 
assumed  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  two  finite  beings,  created  by  God,  and 
who  at  a  certain  time  became  united  to 
God.4 


3  See  Saurin's  Discours  Historiques,  T/ieologiques, 
Critiques,  et  Moraux,  sur  les  enenements  les  plus  Memora- 
ble* du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  volume  i.  of  the 
folio  edition. — Mad. 

i  See  Mosheim's  Historia  Critica  novce  expHcationis 
Dogmatis  de  Tribus  in  Deo  Personis,  quam  vir  clariss. 
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26.  In  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne,  the  Formula  Consenus  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  produced  very 
fierce  disputes.  In  the  year  1718,  the 
magistrates  of  Berne  required  all  public 
teachers,  and  particularly  those  of  the  uni- 
versity and  church  of  Lausanne  (in  whom 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  stain  of  error), 
to  assent  to  this  Formula  and  to  receive  it 
as  the  standard  of  their  faith ;  for  it  had  for 
some  time  been  neglected,  and  subscription 
to  it  had  not  in  all  cases  been  required. 
But  several,  both  of  the  professors  and  of 
the  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  declared 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe, and  accordingly  some  of  them  were 
subjected  to  punishment.  This  caused 
grie  vo  us  contentions  and  complaints,  to  quiet 
which,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  "and  the 
States-General  of  Holland,  as  well  as  others, 
offered  their  kind  offices.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  its  credit  and 
authority.  In  the  German  [Reformed] 
churches,  nothing  very  remarkable  has  oc- 
curred. The  Palatine  church,  once  so  very 
flourishing,  has,  through  the  machinations 
of  the  papists,  suffered  a  great  diminution 
of  its  prosperity. 

27-  The  Socinians  dispersed  over  various 
countries  of  Europe,  have  hitherto  been 
able  nowhere1  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  regular  community, 
and  of  publicly  setting  up  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  their  sect.  At  the  head 
of  their  learned  men,  in  our  times,  stood 
Samuel  Crell,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age 
at  Amsterdam.  He  however  chose  to  be 
called  an  Artemonite  rather  than  a  Soci- 
nian,  and  he  actually  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
Socinians.  The  Arians  obtained  a  great 
advocate  in  William  Whiston,  a  professor 

Paulus  Maty  excogitavit,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Historiam 
Eccles.  pertinentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  399-582. — Mur. 


[of  mathematics]  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  chose  rather  to  resign  his  chair 
than  to  renounce  his  opinions,  which  he 
defended  in  numerous  publications.  Simi- 
lar to  him,  according  to  the  common  esti- 
mation, was  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  richly 
endowed  with  powers  of  genius  and  educa- 
tion, who  in  the  year  1724  was  convicted 
of  adulterating  the  sound  doctrine  in  regard 
to  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  But  no 
ingenuous  and  reasonable  man  will  rank 
Dr.  Clarke  among  the  Arians,  if  this  name 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  native  and  proper 
acceptation.  For  he  merely  defended  with 
greater  clearness  and  diligence,  what  is 
called  the  Arminian  subordination,  which 
has  been  and  is  still  embraced  by  so  many 
of  the  first  men  and  by  very  learned  pre- 
lates in  England,  and  taught  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  in  nature 
equal,  but  in  rank  unequal.2  A  great 
number  of  persons  among  the  English  have 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  invalidate 
and  assail  the  most  sacred  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Trinity.  And  this  induced  an  opu- 
lent lady,  whose  name  was  Mover,  to  leave 
by  her  will  a  rich  legacy  as  a  premium  for 
eight  public  discourses  to  be  delivered  an- 
nually by  some  learned  man,  in  opposition 
to  this  species  of  impiety.  The  institution 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1720, 
and  promises  to  future  ages  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  best  productions  in  defence  of 
this  part  of  revealed  religion.3 


1  Except  in  Transylvania. —  ScJd. 

2  Mosheim  has  here  mistaken  the  true  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  or  at  least  expressed  it  imperfectly ;  for 
what  he  says  here  is  rather  applicable  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Waterland.  Dr.  Clarke  maintained  an  equality  of 
perfections  between  the  three  Persons,  but  a  subordina- 
tion of  nature  in  point  of  existence  and  derivation. — 
Mad. 

3  As  this  legacy  consisted  merely  of  a  leasehold  estate, 
which  expired  in  1773  or  1774,  no  lectures  were  preached 
after  that  year.  A  list  of  the  published  lectures  may  be 
seen  in  Lowndes'  British  Librarian,  col.  841,  842. —  Ii. 


Postscript. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  learned  translator  of  this  work  which  terminates  so  abruptly  here, 
will  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  intention,  indicated  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  of  compiling  a  continuation  of 
it,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  ;  a  work  which 
is  very  much  wanted.  Mosheim  has  had  indeed  several  English  continuators  already;  but  they  are  very  inadequate 
associates  of  this  great  historian,  and  leave  the  field  quite  unoccupied  for  Dr.  Murdock,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  worthily  and  profitably  occupy  it.  Tn  German,  there  are  many  histories  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
scholars  have  long  been  expecting  an  addition  to  them  from  the  pen  of  Gieseler,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
Lehrbuch  der  neueren  Kirchcngeschichtc,  published  in  1840,  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century.  An 
excellent  manual  for  this  period  is  the  third  volume  of  the  edition  of  Jablonski's  Instituiiones  Historic  Chris- 
tians, by  Stosch  and  Schickedanz,  ISmo ;  but  it  comes  no  lower  down  than  the  year  1786. — R. 
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of  Monte  Cassino,  11th  cent.  p.  371.  n. 

de  Rosate,  canonist,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

Albert,  bishop  of  Livonia,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  4 

of  Aix,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n 

the  Great,  scholastic,  13th  cent.  p.  412,  s.  S  ;  r. 

of  Stade,  chronicler,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

of  Padua,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

of  Strasburg,  14th  cent.  p.  513.  n. 

Albigenses,  p.  313,  t.  8;  p.  385,  b.  2;  p.  425,  s.  5;  p. 

415,  s.24;  p.  478,  B.  7 
Albion,  Saxon  chief.  Sth  cent.  p.  264,  s.  6 
AlblUS,  Thomas,  p.  777.  s.  61 

Alhi/.i.  Bartholomew,  l  Itta  oenl  t>.  1 19,  a,  21 ;  p, 
Alcantara,  Peter  de,  p.  778, 

Alciut,  John  Paul,  p,  7".'),  s.  6 

Aldmus,  Bcdlclua   Avltus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  ^t'.i 

cent,  p   190,  n. 
Alcuin,  sth  cent.  I  •  266,  I.  8  ;  p.  275,  s.  18 
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Aldenburg,  a  bishopric,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  5 
Aldhelm,  English  bishop,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  s.  6 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  3d  cent.  p.  97,  n. 

Severus,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  85,  s.  2 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

bishop  of  Hierapolis,  5th  cent.  p.  18G,  n. 

of  Lycopolis,  a  philosopher,  4th  cent.  p. 


21G,  s.  2 


511,  n. 


II.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  357,  s.  7  ;  p-  374,  n. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  404,  s.  10;  p.  413,  n. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  447,  s.  12  ;  p.  468  n. 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  528,  s.  2 

VI.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  535,  s.  18 

VII.  pope,  p.  738,  s.  1 

VIII.  pope,  p.  739,  s.  1 

Hales,  13th  cent.  p.  442,  s.  8 ;  p.  465,  s.  44 

Neckam,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

de   St.  Elpidio,   archbishop,  14th  cent.  p. 


de  Villa  Dei,  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  C 
Alexandria,  patriarchate  of,  p.  128,  s.  3 
Alexius  Comnenus,  Greek  emperor,  11th  cent.  p.  347, 
s.  5  ;  p.  385,  s.  1 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  11th  cent.  p.  372,  n. 

,  Aristenus  of  Constantinople,  12th  cent.  p.  410, 

n. 
Alfred,  king  of  England,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  4 
Alger  of  Cluny,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 
All  Saints,  festival,  7th  cent.  p.  253,  n.  1  ;  9th  cent. 

p.  318,  s.  2 
All  Souls,  festival,  10th  cent.  p.  342,  s.  2 
Allatius,  Leo,  p.  764,  s.  32 
Allegorists,  9th   cent.  p.   308,  s.   10;    11th,  p.  376,  s. 

5 ;   13th,  p.  514,  s.  3;  15th,  p.  549,  s.  8 
Alliaco,  Peter  de,  15th  cent.  p.  550,  s.  9 
Almain,  James,  of  Paris,  16th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 
Al   Mamum,  or  Abu  Gaafar  Abdailah,  9th  cent.  p. 

291,  s.  3 
Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  11th  cent.  p.  383,  s.  1 

I.  duke  of  Portugal,  12th  cent.  p.  405,  s.  14 

IX.  king  of  Leon,  i3th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  2 

X.  king  of  Leon,  13th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  2 

VI.  king  of  Naples,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  1 

Altenburg,  conference,  p.  653,  s.  37 

Alto,  Scottish  saint,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  n.  3 

Altorf  Socinianism,  p.  860,  s.  2 

Amalarius,  9th  cent.  p.  298,  s.  12,  p.  304  n. 

Amalric  of  Bena,  13th  cent.  p.  482,  s.  12 

Amboyna,  Dutch  missions  in,  p.  723,  s.  17 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  4  th  cent.  p.  138,  s.  10,  n.  3 

Authpert.  8th  cent.  p.  276,  s.  18 

of  Camalduli,  15th  cent.  p.  520,  s.  4;  p.  539, 

s.  24 
Amedeus  of  Lausanne,  13th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 
America,  conversions  there,  15th  cent.  p.  522,  s.  2 

missions,  p.  601,  s.  1  ;  p.  724,  s.  19 

Ames,  William,  p.  681,  s.  37 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  4th  cent.  p.  12,  s.  18 

Ammonius  Saccas,  a  philosopher,  2nd  cent.  p.  59,  s. 
7.  n.  5 

a  Christian  writer,  3d  cent.  p.  97,  n. 

Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  4th  cent.  p.  136,  s.  9,  n.  2 

Amrou,  Saracen  conqueror  of  Egypt,  p.  255,  s.  3 

Amsdorf,  Nicholas,  p.  649,  s.  29 

Amulo  or  Amularius  of  Lyons,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Amusements,  improper,  p.  803,  s.  31 

Amyraut,  Moses,  p.  745,  n.  2 

Anabaptists,  p.  591,  s.  10;  p.  645,  s.  22;  p.  699,  s.  3- 
p.  707,  s.  10;  p.  829,  s.  22 

or  Mennonites,  history  of,  16th  cent.  p. 

GS4;  17th  cent.  p.  857 

Anacletus  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  7 

Anania,  John  de,  canonist,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Ar.astasia,  a  martyr  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

Anastasius,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople,~5th  cent.  p. 

,    200,  s.  6  F 

Sinaita,  three  of  this  name,  p.  224,  s.  8 

■ emperor,  6th  cent.  p.  236,  s.  5 

-   Apocrisiarius,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 

Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  p.  255, 


s.  4 


Syrian,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

Bibliothecarius,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6 ;  v. 

305,  n.  '  v 

Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 
Ancestors,  worship  of  in  China,  p.  720,  s.  14 


Ancharanus,  Peter,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  n. 

Anchialus,   Michael,   bishop   of  Constantinople,    12th 

cent.  p.  397,  s.  2 
Anchorites,  or  Anachorites,  p.  148,  s.  15 
Andradius,  Ja.  Paya,  p.  517,  s.  21 
Andrea,  James,  p.  653,  s.  37 

John  Valentine,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Samosata,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

bishop  in  Cappadocia,  5th  cent.  p.  1S7,  n. 

bishop  of  Crete,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  s.  5 

John,  14th  cent.  p.  488,  s.  5 

Anthony,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 

de  Petra,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Cardinal,  a  reformer,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  r.. 

Andrew,  the  apostle,  p.  21,  n. 

king  of  Hungary,  13th  cent.  p.  433;  s.  4 

English  monk,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 

Andronicus  Camaterus,  12th  cent.  p.  409,  s.  22 

Angelomus  of  Luxeuil,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

Angelus  de  Clavasio,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Anglerius,  Peter  Martyr,  16th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 

Anglo-Saxons,  converted,  6th  cent.  p.   213,  s.   2 ;  7th 
cent.  p.  240,  s.  2 

Anglus,  Thomas,  p.  777,  s.  51 

Anhalt  princes  join  the  Reformed,  p.  675,  s.  26 

Anna,  wife  of  Wlodimir,  10th  cent.  p.  325,  s.  5 

Comnena,  12th  cent.  p.  396,  n.  7 

Annats,  14th  cent.  p.  493,  s.  6;  15th,  p.  533,  s.  12 

Annunciation,  feast,  6th  cent.  p.  235,  s.  4 

Anomceans,  sect,  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  166,  s.  16 

Ansegisus,  historian,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  11th  cent.  p.  353, 
s.  7  ;  p.  373,  s.  31 

of  Liege,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 

of  Lucca ;  see  pope  Alexander  II. 

of  Havelburg,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 

of  Laon,  12th  cent.  p.  411,  s.  23 

Ansgarius,  apostle  of  Denmark,  9th  cent.  p.  287,  s.  1 

Antherius,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  p.  714,  s.  3 

Anthony,  monk,  Egypt,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n.  ;   p.  147, 
s.  13 

St.  order  of,  11th  cent.  p.  371,  s.  25 

of  Padua,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

de  Balocho,  or  de  Vercellis,  l&ch  cent.    p. 

545,  n. 

Anthropomorphites,  5th  cent.  p.  207,  s.  20;  10th,  cent. 
p.  343,  s.  4 

Antidico-Marianites,  sect,  4th  cent.  p.  172,  s.  25 

Antinomians,  Lutheran,  p.  647,  s.  26 

English,  p.  829,  s.  23 

Antioch,   patriarchate  of,  p.  128,  s.  3,;  p.  180,  « 
p.  628,  s.  4 

Antiochus,  monk  of  Saba,  7th  cent.  p.  247,  s.  5 

Antipaedobaptists,  English,  p.  696,  s.  23 

Antitrinitarians,  p.  862,  s.  6 

Antonines,  emperors,  their  character,  p.  51,  s.  1 

Antoninus,  Marcus,  emperor,  p.  51,  s.  1 ;  p.  52,  s.  4 
Pius,  emperor,  2d  cent.  p.  51,  s.  1 

Antonius  Melissa,  Greek,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

Andreas,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  38 

de  Butrio,  jurist,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

of  Florence,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  s.  24 

Antony,  Paul,  p.  801,  s.  27 
Aphonius,  writer  in  the  7th  cent.  p.  250  n. 
Apocrypha,  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  36,  s.  16 
Apollinarian  heresy,  4th  cent.  p.  167,  s.  17 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hieropolis,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 

of  Antioch,  senior  and  junior,  4th  cent.  p. 

136,  s.  9,  n.  5;  p.  167,  s.  17 
Apollonius,  Tyanaeus,  1st  cent.  p.  89,  s.  9 

a  Greek  writer,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 

Apologies  of  Christians,  p.  56,  p.  68 

of  Justin  Martyr,  p.  57,  s.  6 

for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  p.  588,  s.  3 

Apostles,  p.  18,  s.  5,  n.  3  ;  p.  20 ;  p.  21,  s.  6,  n.  2  ;  p.  3G, 

s.  15 
Apostoli,  13th  cent.  p.  483,  s.  14 
Apostles*  Creed,  p.  40,  s.  4,  n.  2 ;  p.  66,  s.  1 
Apostolic  canons  and  constitutions,  p.  37,  s.  19  ;  p.  103, 
s.  11 

fathers,  p.  38,  s.  20 

clerks,  monks,  14th  cent.  p.  506,  s.  35 

Apostolici,  sect,  12th  cent.,  p.  431,  s.  15 
Apostool,  Samuel,  p.  859,  s.  7 
Appeals  to  councils,  origin  of,  p.  561,  s.  9 
Appellants,  p.  869,  s.  11;     see   Jansenists 
Appion,  Greek  writer,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 
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Aquilinus,  Bernardine,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Arabians,  converted  in  2d  cent.  p.  52,  s.  3 ;  in  3d 
cent.  p.  86,  s.  6  ;  in  5th  cent.  p.  174,  s.  3  ;  and  Arabic 
learning  in  9th  cent.  p.  291,  s.  3;  in  10th,  p.  330,  s. 
3,  p.  332,  s.  8;  in  11th,  p.  351,  s.  2,  p.  352,  s.  4 ;  in 
12th,  p.  490,  s.  9  ;  in  13th,  p.  436,  s.  10,  p.  411,  s.  6  ; 
in  14th,  p.  487,  s.  4 

Arabianus,  writer  in  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 

Arator,  a  poet  of  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 

Arcadius,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 

Archbishops,  p.  63,  s.  3 ;  p.  91,  s.  1;  p.  128,  s.  3 

Archdeacons,  Archpresbyters,  origin  of,  p.  131,  s.  8 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  p.  13,  s.  2 

bishop  of  Carrha,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 

Arcimbold,  Jo.  Angelus,  p.  567,  n.  4  ;  p.  583,  n.  3 

Ardo,  abbot  of  Aniane,  9th  cent.  p.  30 1,  n. 

Arethas,  archbishop  in  Cappadocia,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

Aretinufl,  Leonard  Brunus,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  n. 

Arevallo,  Roderic  Sincius  de,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Arians,  origin  of,  in  4th  cent.  p.  160,  s.  9.  Sects  of, 
p.  166,  &c.  retire  among  the  Goths,  in  5th  cent.  p. 
198,  s.  4.— State  of,  in  6th  cent.  p.  235,  s.  3 ;  in  7th 
cent.  p.  254,  s.  2  ;  in  8th  cent.  p.  284,  s.  1 ;  in  10th 
cent.  p.  313,  s.  4 ;  in  16th  cent.  p.  699,  s.  3  ;  p.  704, 
s.  8 ;  in  17th  cent.  p.  862,  s.  6  ;  p.  874,  s.  27 

Aribo,  bishop  of  Freysingen,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

Arifastus,  nobleman,  11th  cent  p.  385,  s.  3 

Aristides,  apologist,  2d  cent.  p.  65,  n. 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  p.  11,  s.  22;  in  2d  cent.  p. 
66,  s.  2  ;  in  3d,  p.  90,  s.  2  ;  in  4th,  p.  126,  s.  2  ;  in 
5th,  p.  178,  s.  3;  in  6th,  p.  219,  s.  3 ;  in  7th,  p.  245, 
s.  4  ;  in  8th,  p.  265,  s.  2 ;  in  9th,  p.  291,  s.  2;  p.  292 ; 
s.  7,  in  11th,  p.  351,  s.  2;  in  12th,  p.  397,  s.  2  ;  in 
13th,  p.  436,  s.  2,  p.  441,  s.  7  ;  in  14th,  p.  487,  s.  2; 
p.  489,  s  6;  in  15th,  p.  526,  s.  4 ;  in  16th,  p.  563,  s. 
13;  in  17th,  p.  732,  s.  30;  p.  760,  s.  30;  p.  812,  s.  6 

Aristotle,  his  opinion  of  God  and  the  soul,  p.  11,  s.  22 

Arius,  p.  131,  s.  9;  p.  151,  s.  21;  p.  160,  s.  10;  his 
letters,  p.  161,  s.  11  ;  his  death,  p.  161,  s.  13,  n.  2 

Armagh,  see  of,  erected  in  5th  cent.  p.  1 75,  s.  6 

Armand,  de  Bello  Visu,  1 3th  cent.  p.  446,  s.  43 

Armenians,  converted  in  4th  cent.  p.  124,  s.  19;  16th 
cent.  p.  632,  s.  14;  in  17th,  p.  784,  s.  7 

Arminians,  p.  814,  s.  8;  p.  837,  s.  1  ;  p.  872,  s.  22 

Arminiu3,  James,  p.  815,  s.  11 ;  p.  843 

Arnald,  of  Poictiers,  12th  cent.  p.  420,  s.  11 

William,  inquisitor,  13th  cent.  p.  476,  s.  4 

Cistercian  abbot,  13th  cent.  p.  478,  s.  7 

Cescomes,  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  14th  cent. 

p.  512,  n. 

A  maud,  Anthony,  p.  624,  s.  36 ;  p.  760,  s.  30  ;  p.  78,  s.  3 

Jaqueline,  p.  773,  s.  46 

Arndt,  John,  p.  642,  s.  12;  p.  793,  n.  p.  795,  s.  19;  p. 

808,  s.  39 
Arnobius,  senior,  3d  cent.  p.  97,  s.  8 

junior,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  s.  11 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  12th  cent.  p.  427,  s.  10 
Carnotensis,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n 

of  Hildesheim,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

of  Villa-Nova,  13th  cent.  p.  442,  s.  9 

Godfrey,  p.  804,  s.  32 

Arnoldists,  12th  cent.  p.  428,  s.  10 

Arno,  bishop  of  Slavonia,  9th  cent.  p.  287,  n. 
Arnulph,  bishop  of  Luxen,  12th  cent.  p.  113,  n. 
Arsenius,  Autorianus,  13th  cent.  p.  483,  s.  13 
Arternon,  heretic,  2d  cent.  p.  82,  s.  21,  n.  2 
Articles  of  Torgau,  p.  582,  s.  28 

of  Smalcald,  p.  591,  s.  9 

five,  of  the  Arminians,  p.  839,  s.  4 

ArU,  the  seven  liberal,  wliat,  p.  17s  a  3 

nsion  feast,  when  inHtituted,  p.  253,  n.  7 
Ascetics,  p.   69,  s.  12;   p.  117,   >--.  13,  11;   p.  IIS,  s.  i5, 

n.  2 
Ascusnage,  John,  7th  cent.  trithci-t,  p.  83%  i.  10 

urg,  Lady  Juliana,  p.  885,  s.  84 
A 861  "t  Stai  rbarna,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

rlus  of  Cappadocia,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

Of  i'uutiis,  ;-th  cut.  p.  Is.".,  n. 

•uui-.  1  1th  int.  p.  588,  s.  37 

.\  itrologj,  l  itii  «■  lit.  p.  is4  s-  4 ;  l  U*S  p 
Asylum,  right  of,  iii  rhnwhsa.  7th     ma  p  2M«  n.  1 

I  jlii.  Tartar  viceroy,    litit   o  i.t.    p.   1 

Athanario,  Gothic  king,  Hli  cent.  p.  I 

AthaOaslUS,  bi.-hop   ol  t     p.    121,  |. 

•,    p.   16  1,  s.    l.i;    n.  | 

junior,  or  ( Vl.tcs,    itli  e   nt    p.   Is7,  n. 

~ bishop  Of  Antioch,  7 tli  cent.  p.  255,  a.  5 


Athanasian  creed,  spurious,  p.  132,  n.  2 

Atheists,  reputed,  13th  ct;nt.  p.  436,  s.  2  ;  in  18th  cent. 

p.  867,  s.  6 
Athenagoras,  apologist,   2d   cent.  p.  56,  s.  5 ;   p.  59, 

s.  6 
Athingians,  Paulicians,  9th  cent.  p.  320,  n.  2 
Atonement,  universality  of,  9th  cent.  p.  315,  s.  24 
disputes  on,  p.  652,  s.  35;   p.  817,  s.  14; 

p.  836,  s.  36 
Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  10th  cent.  p.  338,  s.  13 
Aubespine,  Gabriel,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Audseus,  4th  cent,  reformer,  p.  171,  s.  23 
Audentius,  writer  of  4th  cent.  p.  146,  s.  9 
Audoenus,  or  Dado,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  7th  cent. 

p.  245,  s.  3 ;  p.  250,  n. 
Augsburg,  confession,  p.  582,  s.  28 ;  p.  586,  s.    1;    p. 

587,  s.  2,  n.  3;  p.  639,  s.  7 ;  p.  740,  s.  2 

Diets  of,  p.  568,  s.  7  ;  p.  587,  s.  2  ;  p.  594, 


s.  3 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  4th  cent.  p.  139,  s.  10,  n. 
2;  p.  144,.  s.  4;  p.  146,  s.  9 ;    p.  157,  s.  1 ;  p.  159,  8. 
7;   p.  176,  s.  2;  p.  197,  s.  1;  p.  198,  s.  2 ;  p.  209,  s. 
23;  p.  210,  s.  25;  p.  211,  s.  26;  p.  212,  s.  27 
—  much  followed,  9th  cent.  p.  303,  s.  10 

monk,  apostle  of  Britain,  5th  cent.  p.  213, 


s.  2  ;  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  2 
Augustinian,  canons  regular,  11th  cent.  p.  371,  s.  29 
eremites,  13th  cent.  p.  451,  s.  22 


Augustinus,  Triumphus,  13th  cent.  p.  469,  n. 
Jansenius's  book,  p.  768",  s.  39 


Augustulus,  emperor,  5th  cent.  p.  173,  s.  1 
Augustus,  emperor,  1st  cent.  p.  7,  s.  1  ;  p.  31,  s.  12 

elector  of  Saxony,  p.  653,  s.  38 

king  of  Poland,  p.  749,  s.  16 

Avitus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  89,  s.  7 

Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  4th  cent.  p.  143,  D. 

Aureolus,  Peter,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 

Auricular  confession,  established,  13th  cent.  p.  469,  s.  2 

Ausonius,  a  poet,  4th  cent.  p.  126,  s.  1 

Austrian  protestants,  p.  740,  s.  3 

Autharis,  king  of  Lombards,  6th  cent.  p.  216,  s.  3 

Autbert  of  Corbey,  9th  cent.  p.  2S7,  s.  1 

Authpert,  Ambrose  :  see  Ambrose 

'AuTOKtfefcaAos,  independent  bishop,  p.  123,  n.  2  ;  p.  ISO, 

s.  3,  n.  7 
Auxilius,  writer,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 
Auxumitae,  Ethiopians,  converted,  p.  124,  s.  20 
Ave  Maria,  ordained,  14th  cent.  p.  517,  s.  2 
Aventinus,  John,  16th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Averroes,  of  Corduba,  12th  cent.  p.  526,  s.  6 
Avignon,  papal  residence,  in  14th  cent.  p.  492,  s.  4;  p. 

495,  ss.  12,  13 

Babacus,  Nestorian  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  5th  cent. 

p.  203,  n. 
Bacon,  Roger,  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  6 
-  John,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 

Francis,  Lord  Verulam,  p.  730,  s. 


s.  36 


p.  737, 


Bactrians,  enlightened,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  1 

Bagnolists,  Cathari,  12th  cent.  p.  425,  s.  5 

Bahnsen,  Benedict,  p.  809,  n.  2 

Baius,  Michael,  p.  617,  s.  21  ;  p.  625,  s.  St 

Bajazet,  Turkish  sultan,  14th  cent.  p.  485,  s.  1 

Balazinansa,  bishop  of  the  Cathari,  12th  cent.  p.  125, 

s.  5 
Balderic  of  Arras,  Uth  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
Baldric,  archbishop  of  Dol,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 
Baldna,  Ubaldus,  14th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  5 
Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,    11th  cent.   p.   3 1 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  12th  cent.  p.  1 1 3.  n 

-    Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  13th  cent. 
Frederick,  p.  792,  s.  15 


Lai    unon,  Theodore,  1 2th  cent.  p.  410,  s.  S3 
Baluze,  Stephen,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Bancroft,  Richard,  archbishop,  p.  G70,  s.  18 
Bappenheim,  Matthew  Marenahalciin  de,  r.;h  cent.  p. 

5  13,  D 
LaptiMii,  in   1st  cent.  p.  4  1,  s.  8;  in  3d,   | 

in  3d,   p.    106,  h.   4;    in    1th,  p.    156,  s.  7;   in    6th,  p. 

884,  s.  3 
Uapti.-in  of  heretics,  p.  101,  s.  13;   p.  113.  s.   18;    p.   159, 

Baptismal  fonts,  in   Ith  cent.  p.  156,  s.  7 
Baptist*  SalYia  M  de  Salis,  15th  cent.  p.  ;'»!."•,  n. 
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Baptista  Trovamala,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Mantuanus,  lGth  cent.  p.  546,  n. 

Baptists  :  see  Anabaptists  and  Memnonites. 

English,  p.  696,  s.  22 ;  p.  829,  s.  22,  n.  2  ;  p. 

860,  n.  1 

general,  p.  696,  s.  23 

particular,  p.  696,  s.  22 


Baradseus,  Jacobus,  6th  cent.  p.  207,  s.  20 ;  p.  236,  s.  6 
Barbatus,  Andrew,  jurist,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 
Barberini,  cardinal,  p.  714,  n.  3 

Bar-Cochebas,  Jewish  impostor,  2nd  cent.  p.  55,  s.  11 
Bardas,  Greek  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  291,  s.  2 
Bardesanes,  heretic,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 
Barefooted  monks,  Franciscan,  p.  615,  s.  16 
Barlaam,  and  Barlaamites,  14th  cent.  p.  517,  s.  1  ;  p. 

487,  n.  2  ;  p.  507,  s.  37 ;  p.  516,  s.  9 ;  p.  518,  s.  2 
Barletta,  Gabriel,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 
Barnabas  St.,  1st  cent.  p.  39,  s.  2 
Barnabites,  order  of,  p.  615,  s.  17 

Baronius,  Csesar,  p.  616,  s.  19;  p.  752,  s.  19;  p.  7G2,  s.  32 
Barre,  Nicholas,  p.  759,  s.  27 
Barrow,  Isaac,  p.  737,  s.  36 
Barsabas,  1st  cent.  p.  20,  s.  3 
Barsanuphius,  of  Gaza,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 
Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  5th  cent.  p.  203,  s.  1 1 

Eutychian  monk,  5th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  17 

Bartholomew,  St.  preached  in  Arabia,  p.  21,  s.  3,  n.  2; 

p.  52 
of  Albizi,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n.  p.  499, 

s.  21 

of  St.  Concordia,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

bishop  of  Urbino,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

de  Gla»villa,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

Bartholomew's  eve,  massacre,  p.  665,  n. 

Bartolus,  a  jurist,  14th  cent.  p.  488,  s.  5 

Baschi,  Matthew  de,  p.  614,  s.  16 

Basil  the  Great  of  Cappadocia,  4th  cent.  p.  132,  s.  9 

of  Ancyra,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

of  Cilicia,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  n. 

of  Seleucia,  5th  ce»t.  p.  185,  s.  10,  n.  2 

of  Thessalonica,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

bishop  of  Ancyra,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

the   Macedonian,  Greek  emperor,    9th  cent.   p. 

289,  s.  4 ;  p.  300,  n. ;  p.  317,  s.  29 

■ Achridenus,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

Monk,  founder  of  the  Bogomiles,  p.  424,  s.  2 

council  of,  15th  cent.  p.  549,  s.  7 

Basilides,  2nd  cent,  his  heresy,  p.  78,  s.  11 

John,  Czar,  p.  630,  s.  9 

emperor  of  Abyssinia,  p.  751,  s.  17 

Basnage,  James,  p.  764,  s.  32 

Batavia,  church  there,  p.  723,  s.  17 

Bathori,  Transylvanian,  family  of,  p.  708,  s.  13 

Bavaria,  state  of,  in  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  2 

Bayer,  Christian,  p.  586,  s.  1 

Bayle,  Peter,  p.  737,  s.  37 

Baylonius,  Pascal,  canonized,  p.  773,  s.  52 

Beaugendre,  Anthony,  p.  761,  s.  31 

Beaulieu,  Lewis  le  Blanc  de,  p.  745,  n.  2 ;  p.  818,  s.  16 

Bebelius,  Henry,  15th  ceat.  p.  545,  n. 

Becan,  Martin,  p.  741,  n.  1 

Bechmann,  Fridem,  p.  792,  s.  ]  5 

Becker,  Balth.  p.  736,  s.  35 ;  p.  835,  s.  35 

Becket,    Thomas  a,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,    12th 

cent.  p.  404,  s.  12 
Beda,  Venerabilis,  8th  cent.  p.  266,  s.  3;  p.  275,  s.  18,  n. 
Bedingfield,  colonel,  p.  723,  n.  1 
Begging  monks  :  see  Mendicants 

Beghards,  Bcguina3  and  Beguttce,  13th  cent.  p.  387,  s 
3;  p.  459,  s.  39;  p.  461,  s.  40;  p.  462,  s.  41  ;  p.  480, 
s.  9 ;   14th  cent.  p.  494,  s.  9 ;    p.  500,  s.  22,  &c. :    p 
504,  s.  31 ;   p.  505,  s.  33,  &c.  ;    p.  518,  s.  3 ;   in  15th 
cent.  p.  536,  s.  20,  &c. ;  p.  549,  s.  7;  p.  552,  s.  2 
Behm,  John  and  Michael,  p.  799,  s.  24 
Believers  and  catechumens,  p.  33,  s.  7 
Bellarmin,  Robert,  p.  622,  s.  29  ;  p.  762,  s.  32 
Bellator,  writer  in  6th  cent.  p.  230,  s.  3 
Belna,  John  de,  14th  cent.  p.  502,  s.  27 
Bembo,  Cardinal,  p.  603,  s.  5 
Bena,  Amalric  de,  13th  cent.  p.  482,  s.  12 
Benedict,  St.  of  Nursia,  6th  cent.  p.  221,  s.  6;  p.  226, 

bishop  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 

of   Aniane,  reformer    of  monasteries,   9th 

cent.  p.  294  s.  11;  p.  304,  n. 

HI.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  294,  s.  4 ;  p.  305,  n. 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 


Benedict,  V.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  335,  s.  5 

VI.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  6 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  6 

VIII.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

IX.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

X.  pope,  11th  cent,  p,  357,  s.  5 

XI.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  492,  s.  4 

•  XII.   pope,    1 4th  cent.    p.    494,    s.   10;    p. 


512,  n. 


s.  2 


XIII.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  496,  s.  16;  p.  527, 


XIV.  pope,  p.  868,  s.  7 

Benedictine  monks,  p.  222,  s.  6;  their  rule,  p.  221,  s. 

6,  n.  4 
Benetus,  Cyprian,  16th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Benin,  Catholic  Mission  to,  p.  724,  s.  18 
Bennet,  Gervas,  p.  845,  s.  1 
Benno,  cardinal,  1 1th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
Bentra,  Nicolaus  de,  archbishop  of  Peking,  14th  cent. 

p.  484,  s.  2 
Berengarius  of  Tours,  and  his  controversy,  1 1th  cent. 

p.  376,  s.  5 ;  p.  380,  s.  13,  &c. 
Berengosus  of  Treves,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 
Berne,  Canton,  p.  665,  s.  13;  p.  874,  s.  26, 
Bernard  Delitiosi,  14th  cent.  p.  501,  s.  24 

Guido,  inquisitor,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

or  Bernhard,  St.  12th  cent.  p.  392,  s.  9 ;   p. 

407,  s.  16;  p.  410,  s.  23;   p.  418,  s.  6  ;  p.  420,  s.  iO; 
p.  423,  s.  19 ;  p.  431,  s.  15 

Bernardines  of  La  Trappe,  p.  758,  s.  26 

monks,  12th  cent.  p.  407,  s.  16 

Berno,  abbot  and  writer,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 
Bernouilli,  James  and  John,  p.  731,  s.  26 
Bertha,  patroness  of  Augustine,  7th  cent.  p.  213,  s.  2 
Bertharius,  a  poet,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6 ;  p.  303,  s.  14 
Berthold  of  Constance,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 

bishop  of  Livonia,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  4 

of  Calabria,  founder  of  the  Carmelites,  12th 


cent.  p.  408,  s.  21 
Bertius,  Peter,  p.  749,  s.  16 
Bertram  :  see  Ratramn 
Bertrand  de  Turre,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Berulle,  John  or  Peter  de,  p.  758,  s.  27 
Beryllus  of  Bostra,  3d  cent.  p.  Ill,  s.  14 
Besold,  Christopher,  p.  750,  s.  16 
Bessarion,  cardinal,  15th  cent.  p.  526,  s    5  ;  p.  531,  s. 

14  ;  p.  538,  s.  23 
Bethlehemites,  order  of,  13th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  19 
I  Beton,  cardinal,  p.  668,  n.  1 
Beza,  Theodore,  p.  663,  s.   11 
Bezpopoftschins,  Russian  sect,  p.  7S2,  n.  6 
Bibliander,  Theodore,  p.  683,  s.  44 
Biblical  divines,  13th  cent.  p.  471,  s.  7;   14th,  p. 
colleges  at  Halle,  p.  790,  s.  1 1 


514, 


Bibliotheca,  Fratrum  Polonorum,  p.  709,  n.  1 
Biddle,  John,  p.  862,  n.  1 
Biel,  Gabriel,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  s.  24 
Biographies  of  saints,  9th  cent.  p.  307,  s.  5 
Bishops,  origin  and  history  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  33,  s   8 
in  2d,  p.  63;  in  3d,  p.  91;  in  4th,  p.  127.  s.  1;  in  5th' 
p.  179,  s.  1  ;  in  6th,  p.  217,  s.  2 ;  in  7th,  p.  246,  s.  3  •' 
in  8th,  p.  266,  s.  4 ;  p.  267,  s.  1  ;  in  9th,  p.  294   s   *>  • 
in  10th,  p.  335,  s.  9;  12th,  p.  417,  s.  3 ;  see  Clergy." ' 

in  Great  Britain,  p.  180,  n.  7 

catholic,  p.  561,  s.   10;  p.  584,  s.  32;  p.  6J3, 

s.  14;  p.  670,  s.  19;  p.  756,  s.  23 

English,  p.  176 

• Scottish,  p.  823,  n. 

Bizochi,  who,  13th  cent.  p.  460,  s.  40 
Blacklo,  Thomas,  p.  777,  s.  51 
Blanc,  Lewis  de :  see  Beaulieu 
Blandrata,  George,  p.  708,  s.  13 
Blastarcs,  Matthew,  p.  507,  s.  37 
Blesdyck,  Nicholas,  p.  697,  s.  24 
Blondell,  David,  p.  817,  s.  14 
Blondus,  Flavius,  historian,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 
Blood  of  Christ,  whether  divine,  15th  cent.  p.  551    s   14 
Bloody  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  592,  n.  3 
Blount,  Charles,  p.  728,  s.  22 
Blum,  Henry  Julius,  p.  750,  s.  16 
Boamund,  a  crusader,  11th  cent.  p.  3  IS,  s.  6 
Bobbio,  monastery  established  6th  cent.  p.  221,  n.  3 
Bobolenus,  monk  and  writer,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 
Bockholt,  or  Bockold,  John,  p.  591,  s.  10;  p.  688  s  7 
Bodin,  John,  p.  603,  s.  5 

Body  of  Christ,  origin  of,  p.  694,  s.  18;  ubiquity  of: 
see  Ubiquity 


Boesius,  John  George,  p.  806,  s.  35 

Boethius,  a  Christian  philosopher,  Gth  cent.  p.  228,  s.  9; 

p.  218,  s.  3 
Boetius,  Henry,  p.  807,  s.  38 
Bogermann,  John,  p.  842,  s.  7 
Bogomiles,  a  sect,  12th  cent.  p.  424,  s.  2 
Bogoris,  king  of  Bulgaria,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  n.  4 
Bohemia,  reformation  in,  p.  585,  s.  34  ;  p.  G73,  &c. 
Bohemians,  converted,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  3 

brethren,  p.  G73,  s.  24 

Bohemian  war,  15th  cent.  p.  740,  s.  3 
Bohme,  Jacob,  p.  733,  s.  30 ;  p.  808,  s.  40 
Boisneburg,  John  Christian  von,  p.  749,  s.  16 
Boleslaus  of  Bohemia,  10th  cent.  p.  325,  s.  4 

king  of  Poland,  11th  cent.  p.  345,  s.  2 

Bolland,  John,  a  Jesuit,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Bologna,  university,  when  founded,  p.  397,  s.  3 
Bolsec,  Jerome,  p.  682,  s.  41 

Bona,  John,  cardinal,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Bonacarsus  of  Milan,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 
Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  14th  cent.  p.  502,  s.  29;    p. 

503,  s.  30 
Bonaventura,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  13th  cent.  p. 

465,  s.  44 

Brocardus,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Baduarius,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Bonfinius,  Antonius,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 
Bonfrere,  James,  a  Jesuit,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Boniface         I.  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 
II. 6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

III. 7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  1 

IV. 7th  cent.  p.  249,  n. 

V. 7th  cent.  p.  219,  n. 

VII.  antipope,  10th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  6 

VIII.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  3;  p.  449,  s. 

17;  p.  469,  n.;  p.  474,  s.  3;  p.  491,  s.  2;  p.  493,  s.  7 

IX.  pope,  p.  527,  s.  2 

(Winifrid),  apostle  of  Germany,  8th  cent.  p. 

261,  s.  3  and  s.  4 
Boni  Homines  or  Bos  Homos,  Paulicians,  p.  385,  s.  2 
Bonosus,  heretic,  4th  cent.  p.  172,  n.  1 
Bons  Valets  or  Garcons,  Beghards,  13th  cent.  p.  462, 

s.  42 
Borromeo,  Charles,  canonized,  p.  778,  s.  52 
Bossius,  Donatus,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Bossuet,  Jame3    Benigne,  p.  745,  s.   12;    p.  746,   s. 

13;  p.  749,  s.  15;  p.  764,  s.  32;  p.  775,  n.  3;  p.  776, 

s.50 
Bostra,  council  at,  p.  Ill,  s.  14 
Boulainvilliers,  count,  p.  730,  s.  24 
Bourbon,  Anne  Genevieve  de,  p.  771,  s.  44 
Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  Antoinette,  p.  864,  s.  4 
Bousardus,  Gaufrid,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Bouwenson,  Leonard,  Mennonite,  p.  691,  s.  10 
Bovle,  Robert,  p.  723,  n.  1  ;  p.  726,  s.  21;  p.  731,  s. 

26;  p.  737,  s.  36 
Boyle  lectures,  p.  726,  s.  21 
Bradwardine,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  14th 

cent  p.  448,  s.  5 
Brahe  Ticho,  p.  731,  s.  26 
Brahmins,  p.  715,  s.  7 
Brandenburg,  a  bishopric  in  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  9; 

embraced  reformed  doctrines,  p.  785,  s.  2 ;  received 

Socinians,  p.  862,  s.  5 
Brandolinus,  15th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 
Braulio,  bishop  of  Saragassa,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  3; 

p.  250,  n. 

uling,  Frederick,  p.  809,  s.  43 
Bredenburg :  see  Breitenburg 
Breitenburg,  John  and  Paul,  p.  HG3,  s.  2 
Bremen  joint  the  reformed,  p.  665,  e.  i: 
Brendel,  George  Christopher,  p.  870,  s.  16 

tin.,  John,  i'.  I 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  sect,  11th  cent.  p.  3^7,  s. 

.'!  i   LStfa  cut.  p.  180,  I.  9  ;  15th  cent,  p  662,  s.  2 
of  the   Holy  Trinity,   monk-,   13th  cent.  D 

ISO    s.  20 

of  the  Sack,  monks,  13th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  19 


-     (-1    Alexins,  munli-i,    1  |tfa  cent.   | 


of  the  eomnntnity,  lexer  Franciscans,  nth 

cent.  p.  500,  s.  1 1 

ol"  the  "1-     rvation,  stricter  Franciscans,  14th 

t   p.  80 ..  i  14 

the  wli 

Brigitta,  st.  ■  visionary,  l  itii  cent,  p  612,  n. 
Britain,  reformation  In,  p,  686,  «.  84;  p,  891,  s.  II ;  p. 

590.  s.  9  :  see  England,  Be  »tlan  l 


Britons,  state  of,  in  first  two  centuries,  p.  31,  s.  13  ;  p. 

52,  s.  4,  n.  4  ;  in  3d,  p.  87,  s.  7  ;  in  5th,  p.  176,  s.  3  ; 

in  6th,  p.  213,  s.  2 ;  in  7th,  p.  244,  s.  2  ;  p.  252,  s.  5  ; 

in  8th,  p.  266,  s.  3 ;  in  13th,  p.  445,  s.  8 
Brocardus,  Bonaventura,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 
Bromley,  Thomas,  p.  865,  n.  3 
Brown,  George,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  p.  598,  s.  11 

Robert,  p.  672,  s.  21 ;  p.  824,  s.  21 

Brownists,  p.  672,  s.  21  ;  p.  823,  s.  21 
Brulifer,  Stephen,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  s.  24 
Bruno  or  Boniface,  missionary,  11th  cent.  p.  345,  s.  2 
Leonard,  15th  cent.  p.  526,  s.  4 


abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  11th  cent.  p.  373,  s.  31 

bishop  of  Wurtsburg,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 

Bruno,  founder  of  Carthusians,  llth  cent.  p.  370,  s.  27; 

p.  373,  s.  31 

Jordano,  p.  603,  s.  5 

Bucer,  Martin,  p.  660,  s.  5 

Budneians,  a  Socinian  sect,  p.  711,  s.  22 

Budneius,  Simon,  a  Socinian,  p.  711,  s.  22 

Bugenhagius,  John,  p.  583,  s.  31 

Bulgaranus,  count,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  n. 

Bulgarians  converted,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  3;  became 

Paulicians,  p.  321,  s.  4  ;  see  Pauiicians 
Bull  against  Jansenius,  p.  770,  s.  43 

against  Luther,  p.  572,  s.  12 

Unigenitus,  p.  868,  s.  8 

Bullinger,  Henry,  p.  680,  s.  35 

Bulosudes,  Hungarian  proselyte,  10th  cent.  p.  326,  s.  6 

Buraburg,  a  bishopric,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  s.  3 

Burch,  John,  reforms  monasteries,  15th  cent.  p.  53.3 

n.  5 
Burchard  of  Wurtzburg,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  n.  2 

bishop  of  Worms,  10th  cent.  p.  338,  s.  13 


Burgo,  Aug.  Gibbon  de,  p.  746,  s.  13 
Burgundians  converted,  5th  cent.  p.  174,  s.  4 
Burgundy,  James  of,  p.  682,  s.  41 
Buridan,  John,  14th  cent.  p.  489,  s.  7 
Buriensis,  Bostonus,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 
Burley,  Walter,  14th  cunt.  p.  489,  s.  6;  p.  5C9,  n.  9 
Burrhi  or  Borrhus,  Jos.  Fran.  p.  777,  s.  5i 
Buscher,  Statius,  p.  796,  s.  21 
Bustis,  Bernardine  de,  p.  545,  n. 

C^eciliax,  bishop  of  Carthage,  4th  cent.  p.  157.  s.  2 
Caesar  Borgia,  son  of  Alexander  VI.  p.  535,  s.  18 
Csesarinus  Julian,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 
Citsarius  of  Constantinople,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

of  Aries,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  s.  9 ;  p.  245,  s.  2 

a  monk,  13th  cent.  p.  455,  s.  31 ;  p.  467,  n. 

Csesenas,  Michael,  Franciscan  general,  14th  cent.  p. 

593,  s.  30 
Cajanus,  or   Gaianus,    bishop   of  Alexandria,  in   6th 

cent.  p.  237,  s.  8 
Cajetan,  Thomas,  cardinal,  p.  568,  s.  6 
Cainites,  sect,  in  2d  cent.  p.  81,  s.  IS 
Caius,  presbyter,  Rome,  3d  cent.  p.  97,  n. 
Callztinee  of  Bohemia,  15th  cent.  p.  548,  s.  5 

controversies,  p.  796,  are. 

Calixtus,      I.  pope,  12th,  cent.  p.  402,  B.  6;  p.  413,  n. 

II.  antipope,  12th  cent.  p.  404,  s.  11 

HI.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  531,  s.  16 

George,  p.  747,  s.  14;  p.  783,  s.  17;  p.  792,  a. 

15;  p.  794,  s.  18;  p.  7'.-"),  s.  19;  p.  79'i,  s.  21 

Frederick  Ulric,  p.  793,  n. 

Calli-tus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  llth  cent.  p.  503,  n. 

Calo  of  Poictiers,  12th  cent.  p.  420,  s.  1 1 

Calovius,  Abraham,  p.  792,  I.  15;  p.  793,  n.  p.  71' I,  s. 

17;   p.  796,  >.  21;  p.  797,  s.  22 
Calumnies  against  the  Christians,  p.  24,  s.  8  ;    | 

s.  7  ;  p.  66,  s.  4  ;  p.  1 15,  s.  3 
Calvin,  John,  p.  658,  s.  2,  fro.;  p.  661),  s.  0  ;  p.  I 

7  ;    p.  668,   s.  11  ;    p.  664,  s.  12;   p.  665,   BS>  13,  11  ,    p. 

666,  B.  16;   p.  679,  s.  31,   iVc;  p.  G^U,  s.s.  3"),  i 

p.  700,  a.  4 
Camaldnleneians,  llth  cent.  p.  869,  s.  21 
Camalduli,  Ambrose  de,  15th  cent.  p.  539,  S.  24 
Caniatrru-,  Andronlcus,  1 2th  oent.  p.  100,  b.  22 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  18th  cent- 

I  .  1 10,  n- 
Cambalu  it  Peking,  an  archbishopric  llth  oent.  p. 

184,  s.  2 
<  Jamenrlus,  Joachim,  p.  641,  s.  9 
Cameron,  John,  p.  817,  s.  1  I 
Campani  Ua,  Thorn  is,  ] 
Campanile,  John,  p.  700,  •*.  3 
Campegitu,  Laurentiua,  p    >:'•.  s.  19 
M  11  in 
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Canales,  John,  monk,  loth  cent.  p.  5-14,  n. 
Candidus,  Greek  writer,  '2nd  cent.  p.  G6,  n. 

Arian  writer,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

historian,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  n. 

Candlemas,  feast,  6th  cent.  p.  23-5,  s.  4 

Canon  of  t,he  N.  Testament,  when  settled,  p.  36,  s.  10 

of  the  Mass,  what,  p.  234,  n.  1 

law,  p.  398,  s.  6 ;  p.  443,  s.  10;  p.  4SS,  s.  5 

Canons,  of  the  Apostles  :  see  Apostolic  canons 

of  Nice,  p.  130,  n.  1 ;  p.  1G3,  n.  1 

of  Sardica,  130,  n.  3 

of  Chalcedon,  p.  179,  s.  1 

order  of,  in  Sth  cent.  p.  272,  s.  14;  in  9th,  p. 

298,  S.  12;   lltii,  p.  371.  s.  29;    12th,  p.  407,  S.  18 

regular,  p.  G14,  s.  15;  some  orders  abolished, 

p.  75G,  n.  4 

Canonisation,  in  9th  cent.  p.  30G,  s.  4  ;  10th,  p.  340,  s. 

4  ;   12th,  p.  405,  s.  13  ;  in  17th,  p.  778,  s.  52 
Cantaeuzunus,  John,  Greek  emperor,  14th  cent.  p.  4S4, 

s.  1;  p.  508,  s.  37 
Cantor,  iEgidius,  15th  cent.  p.  555,  s.  3 
Canus,  Melchior,  p.  G17,  s.  21 
Canute,  John,  Danish  bishop,  p.  811,  s.  1 
Capgrave,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 
Capistranus.  John,  15th  cent.  p.  510,  s.  24 
Capnio,  (Reuehlin)  John,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  3 
Cappel,  Lewis,  p.  818,  s.  15 
Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  5th  cent.  p.  183,  n. 

John,  15th  cent.  p.  542,  s.  24 

Capuchins,  monks,  p.  615,  s.  16  ;  p.  72  1,  s.  18 

Caputiati,  sect,  12th  cent.  p.  431,  s.  15 

Caracalla,  emperor,  3rd  cent.  p.  85,  s.  2 

Caraccioius,  Robert,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Caranza,  Bartholomew,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Carbeas,  leader  of  the  Pauliciar.s,  9th   cent.  p.  321, 

s.  4 
Cardanus,  Jerome,  p.  604,  s.  8 
Cardinals,  p.  35S,  s.  7,  n.  1 ;  p.  405,  s.  13  ;  y.  532,  s.  12  ; 

p.  606,  ss.  1,  2 
Carinthia,  Sth  and  9th  century,  p.  287,  n.  1 
Cario,  John,  p.  640,  s.  9 
Carit,  enlightened,  10th  cent.  p.  32  1,  s.  1 
Carlerius,  iEgidius.  15th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Carioman,  Sth  cent.  p.  267,  s.  1 

King  of  Italy,  9th  cent.  p.  295,  s.  6 

Carlstadt,  Andrew,  p.  5J9,  s.  9;  p.  571,  s.  17 

Carmelites,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  21;  p.  451,  s.  22 

Carnatic,  mission  to,  p.  71G,  n.  2 

Carpocrates,  a  Gnostic,  2nd  cent.  p.  79,  s.  14 

Carpzov,  John  Benedict,  p.  793,  n. 

Cartes,  Rene  Des,  d.  731,  s.  26;  p.  734,  ss.  31,  32  ;  p. 

760,  s.  11  ;  p.  832,"s.  29  ;  p.  833,  s.  30 
Cartesian  philosophy,  p.  729,  s.  24,  &e. 
Carthusians,  monks,  11th  cent.  p.  370,  s.  27 
Cases  of  conscience,  treated  of,  14th  cent.  p.  515,  s.  7 
Cashgar,  enlightened,  11th  cent.  p.  315.  s.  i 
Cassander,  George,  p.  617,  s.  21 
Cassianus,  John,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  s.  11;  p.  211,  s.  26 
Cassiodorus  Senator,  6th  cent.  p.  228,  s.  9  ;  p.  230,  s.  3 
Castalio,  Sebastian,  p.  682,  s.  40 
Castor,  Agrippa,  2nd  cent.  p.  65,  n. 
Casuists,  Romish,  p.  765,  s.  34 
Catechism,  Luther's,  p.  637,  s.  2 

the  Heidelberg,  p.  6G5,  s.  14 

Catechumens,  p.  33,  s.  7;  p.  40,  s.  6;  p.  156,  s.  8 
Catenas  Patrum,  what,  p.  2.30,  s.  4  ;  in  9th  cent.  p.  308, 

s.  8 
Cathai,  enlightened,  Sth  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1;  12th,  p.  391, 

s.  7 
Cathari,  sect  in  3rd  cent.  p.  113,  s.  18;   11th,  p.  3S5,  s. 

2;    12th,  p.  425,  s.  4  ;   13th,  p.  475,  s.  2  ;   1  ith,  p.  518, 

s.  3;   15th,  p.  553,  s.  1 
Catharinus,  Ambrose,  p.  617,  s.  11 
Catharine  of  Sens,  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  13 
Catharina,  St.  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  13;  p.  513,  n. 

Bononiensis,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  n. 

Cathedrals,  English,  disliked,  p.  670,  s.  19 

Cathedral  and  monastic  schools,  Sth  cent.  p.  266,  8. 

4  ;  9th,  p.  292,  s.  4  ;   10th,  p.  330,  s.  4  ;   11th,  p.  352, 

s.  3;   12th,  p.  397,  s.  3 
Catholic  church,  state  of,  before  Luther,  p.  553,  tee. 

in   16th  cent.  p.  605,  Sec;   in   17th  cent.   p. 

738,  &c. 

Cattenburg,  Andrew  Van,  p.  843,  s.  9 
Caussinus,  Nicholas,  p.  762,  s.  32 
Ccccus  Asculanus,  14th  cent.  p.  490,  s.  8 
Cedrenus,  George,  11th  cent.  p.  351,  s.  2 


Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  3rd  cent.  p.  93,  s.  6 ;  4th,  p. 
163,  s.  12;  9th,  p.  293.  s.  1,  n.  7  ;  11th,  p.  362,  s.  12  ; 
p.  561,  s.  10 ;  p.  614,  s.  15  ;  p.  6i9,  n.  2  ;  p.  746,  n.  8 
Cellani,  Peter,  inquisitor,  13th  cent.  p.  476,  s.  3 
Cellites,  monks,  14th  cent.  p.  50G,  s.  36 
Cellot,  Lewis,  p.  762,  s.  32 

Celsus,  opposed  Christianity,  3d  cent.  p.  57,  s.  8 
Celts,  their  state  in  1st  cent.  p.  31,  s.  13 
Cene,  Charles  le,  p.  819,  s.  Is 
Century,  I.  External  Hist. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 


XV. 

Centuriators,  the  Magdeburg,  p.  616,  n.  4 

Ceolfrid,  English  monk,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 

Cerdo,  heretic,  2nd  cent.  p.  77,  s.  7 

Ceremonies  and  rites,  history  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  42,  43, 

44 ;  in  2nd,  p.  71 ;  in  3rd,  p.  105  ;  in  4th,  p.  153  ;  in 

5th,  p.  196  ;  in  6th,  p.  234  ;  in  7th,  p.  253  ;  in  Sth,  p. 

284  ;  in  9th,  p.  318  ;  in  10th,  p.  oil  ,  in  11th,  p.  o;>3  ; 

in  12th,  p.  423;  in  loth,  p.  471;  in  14th,  p.  516;  in 

15th,  p.  552;  popish,  p.  563,  s.  16;  English  episcopal, 

p.  59G,  s.  9;  p.  670,  s.  19;  p.  671,  s.  20;  p.  821,  s.  20; 

p.  830,  s.  24 
Cerinthus,  heretic,  1st  cent.  "p.  47,  s.  9 ;  p.  49,  s.  16 
Cerularius,   Michael,   bishop   of  Coi^t-a-tinopre,   ilth 

cent.  p.  372,  s.  30 
Ceylon,  Dutch  missions  to,  p.  723,  s.  17 
Chalcedon,  councils  of,  Sth  cent.  p.  179,  s.  4;  p.  180, 

s.  2  ;  p.  205,  s.  15 
Chalcidiu?,  philosopher,  in  5th  cent.  p.  123,  s.  18;  p. 

216,  s.  2 
Chaldaic  Christians,  p.  203,  n.  1  .•  see  Nestcrians 
Cham-lli,  emperor  of  China,  p.  718,  s.  10 
Chamsi,  or  Solares,  oriental  sect,  p.  635,  s.  19 
Chancery,  papal,  regulated,  p.  492,  s.  G ;  p.  533,  s.  12 
Chapters,  the  three,  what,  p.  232,  s.  10 
Charenton,  decrees  of,  p.  787,  s.  4 
Charitable  conference  in  Poland,  p.  745,  s.  12 
Charlemagne,  emperor,  Sth  cent.  p.  263,  s.  3 ;  p.  265, 

s.  2  ;  p.  266,  s.  4 ;  p.  267,  s.  1 ;  p.  278,  s.  9  ;  p.  271,  s. 

11,  n.  2  ;   p.  274,  s.  IS  ;   p.  278.  ^s.  13,  14  ;    p.  283,  s. 

14  ;  p.  286,  s.  3  ;  p.  2s7,  s.  1 ;  p.  290,  s.  3  ;  p.  308,  s. 

8;  p.  316,  n.  3 
Charles  Martel,  Sth  cent.  p.  261,  s.  3 ;  p.  265,  s.  2 
the  Bald,  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  290,  s.  3 ;  p. 

292,  s.  4  ;  p.  294,  s.  3 ;  D.  295,  s.  G ;  p.  302,  s.  14  ;  u- 

309,  s.  12  ;  p.  312,  s.  19  ;  p.  314,  s-  23 

the  Fat,  king  of  Fiance,  9th  cent.  p.  290,  s.  3 ; 


p.  295,  s.  6 

the  Simple,  king  of  France,  10th  cent.  p.  325, 


s.  3 

IV.  German  emperor,  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  11 

V.  emperor,  p.  573,  s.  15,  <xc;  p.  579,  s.  23: 

p.  586,  s.  1,  &c;  p.  590,  s.  7  ;  p.  592,  s.  11  ;  p.  594,  s. 
3,  &&;  p.  595,  s.  G 

■        I.  of  England  p.  744,  s.  10  ;  p.  821,  s.  20 

II.  of  England,  p.  744,  s.  10  ;  p.  826,  n. 


Charron,  Peter,  p.  603,  s.  5 

Chaste  Brethren  and  Sisters,  ox  Apostolici,  12th  cent. 

p.  431,  s.  15 
Chemnitz,  Martin,  p.  616,  s.  19 ;  p.  640,  s.  9 ;  p.  654,  s.  39 
Cherbury,  Edward  Herbert  of,  p.  728,  s.  22 
Chiercy,  council  of,  9th  cent.  p.  314,  s.  23 
Childeric,  king  of  France,  Sth  cent  p.  269,  s.  7 
Chieregato,  Francis,  papal  legate,  loth  cent.   p.   575, 

s.  18 
Chiliasts,  Millenarians,  p.  103,  n.  5 
Chilling  worth,  William,  p.  830,  s.  24 
China,  enlightened  by  Nestorians,  7th  cent.  p.  239,  s. 

1  ;  Christians  there  in  Sth,  p.  2G0,  s.  2  ;  in  13th,  p. 

438,  s.  1  ;  in  14th,  p.  484,  s.  2  ;  in  15th,  p.  524,  s.  1 ; 

missions  to,  p.  602,  s.  3  ;  p.  717,  s.  9  ;  p.  86G,  s.  3 
Chorepiscopi,  p.  35,  s.  13 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  6th  cent.  p.  217,  s.  3  ;  p.  2iS, 

s.  5 


Christ,  the  history  of,  p.  17,  s.  2  ;  revered  by  Pagans, 

p.  19,  s.  7;  compared  with  philosophers,  p.  89,  s.  9; 

disputes  concerning  his  body  in  6th  cent.  p.  237,  s. 

8  ;  how  both  the  offerer  and  the  offering,  p.  422,  s.  15 
Christian  era,  p.  17,  n.  4 ;  called  the  Dionysian  era,  p. 

22G,  n.  5 
Christian,    II.  king  cf  Denmark,  p.  583,  s.  30 

III.  king  of  Denmark,  p.  583,  s.  31 

.  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  p.  867,  s.  4 

William  of  Brandenburg,  p.  749,  s.  16 

Christianity,  its  nature,  p.  39;  causes  and  history  of  its 

progress  In  the  1st  cent.  p.  19;  in  2d,  p.  51;  in  3d, 

p.  85;  in  4th,  p.  114;  in  5th,  p.  173;  in  6th,  p.  213, 

in  7th,  p.  239;  in  8th,  p.  260;  in  9th,  p.  287;  in  10th, 

p.  324;  in  Ilth,  p.  345;  in  12th,  p.  389;  in  i3th,  p. 

432;  in  14th,  p.  484;  in  15th,  p.  522 
Christians,  their  character  in  the  early  ages,  pp.  20, 

41,  47,  61,  92,  124,  194,  213 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  p.  742,  s.  6 ;  p.  749,  s.  16 
Christmas,  origin  in  4th  cent.  p.  155,  s.  5 
Christophanes,  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  2 
Chrobates,  or  Croatians  converted,  7th  cent.  p.  239, 

n.  3 
Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Mete,  8th  cent.  p.  272,  s.  14 ;  p. 

298,  s.  12 
Chromatins,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 
Chronicon  Alexaiidrinum,  p.  248,  n.  3 
Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  14th  cent.  p.  486,  s.  1 
Chrysostom,  John,  of  Constantinople,  p.  130,  s.  7 ;  p. 

133,  s.  9,  n.  3;  p.  195.  s.  15 
Chubb,  John,  deist,  p.  867,  s.  5 
Church,  its  organization  and  government,  1st  cent.  p. 

33;    2d,  p.  62;   3d,  p.  92  ;  4th;  p.  127;   5th,  p.  179; 

6th,  p.  219  ;   7th,  p.  245  ;   8th,  p.  267  ;   9th,  p.  293  ; 

10th,  p.  332;    11th,  p.  355;    12th,  p.  400;    loth,  p. 

443  ;  14th,  p.  490  ;   15th,  p.  527 
Church  government,  Armenian,  p.  632,  s.  14 
Calvinistic  baptist,  p.  696,  s.  22 

Dutch  reformed,  p.  676,  s.  29 

English  episcopal,  p.  669,  &c.  n.;  p.  831,  s.  26 

French  protestant,  p.  665,  s.  15 

Georgian,  p.  630,  s.  10 

Greek,  p.  627 

Independent,  p.  672,  s.  21 

Lutheran,  p.  633,  s.  4;  p.  792,  s.  14;  p.  370,  s.  15 

Mennonite,  p.  858,  s.  4 

Monophysite  or  Jacobite,  p.  631,  s.  11 

Nestorian,  p.  633,  s.  15 

Presbyterian,  p.  664,  s.  12;  p.  832,  s.  27;   p. 

825,  s.  22  ;  n. 

Quaker,  p.  852,  s.  12  ;  p.  853 

Romish,  p.  558,  &c  p.  605.  kc.  p.  752,  &c. 

Russian,  p.  630,  s.  9  :  p.  782,  s.  5 

Schwenckfeldian,  p.  646,  s.  24 

Scotch,  p.  825,  n.  p.  668,  n. 

Swiss,  p.  662,  s.  10 

Churches  (buildings),  hi  tory  of,  p.  43,  s.  5  ;  p.  73,  s.  8 ; 

p.  105,  s.  2;  p.  154,  s.  2;  p.  234,  s.  4 ;  p.  254,  s.  2;  p. 

384,  s.  3 
Chytraeus,  David,  p.  640,  s.  9 

Cimbrians,  heard  the  gospel  in  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  3 
Circumcelliones,  sect  in  4th  cent.  p.  158,  s.  5  ;  n.  4 
Circumcised,  the  Pasagini,  12th  cent.  p.  430,  s.  14 
Cirta,  plate  &c.  belonging  to  the  church  of,  p.  105,  n. 
Cistercians,  monks,   11th  cent.  p.  369,  s.  25;    12th,  p. 

407,  s.  17 
Civil  law,  p.  398,  s.  C  ;  p.  4  13,  s.  10 
Clarendon,  constitutions  of,  12th  cent.  p.  401,  s.  12 
Clarius,  Isidoru-,  p.  989,  s.  26 
Clarke,  Samuel,  p.  874,  s.  27 
Claude,  John,  p.  745,  s.  tt;  p.  TBI,  ft.  9 
Claudius  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  i->,  ■,  7 

of  Turin,  9th  f .nt.  j).  301,  s.  14 

an  Arian,  p.  700,  s.  3 

Mamerttn,  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

Clanseoborg,  Beat  of  Socinisns,  p.  712,  s.  23 

■laus  de,  15th  cent,  p,  MO,  s.  21 
Clement  Bomanua,  1st  cent.  p. :;;,  -    I  - 

Alexandrhras,  2d  cent.  p.  ■"'.  -  6;  p. 

t,  ^-tli  cent.  p.  M6,  I.  ■') ;  p.  285,  s.  2 
11.  pope,  ilth  eedt.  p.  956,  s.  3 

in.  anttpope,  1  lth  cent,  p  966,  t.  18 

III.  ;  ope,   l'.'th  c.i.t.  p.  406,  s.   1  t  ;    p.  413,  n. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  447,  a  12;  i 

V.  pop-,  1  lth  (•(  nt.  p.  1 19,  i.  19;  p.  I 

',  «.  4  ;  p.  510,  D.;    p.  519,  I.  6  ;    | 

VL  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  194,  s.  11 


Clement,    VII.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  14 
.  VIII.  pope,  p.  529,  s.  4 

IX.  pope,  p.  739,  s.  i 

X.  pope,  p.  739,  s.  1 

—      XI.  pope,  p.  739,  s.  1 

XII.  pope,  p.  868,  s.  7 

Clementina,  spurious,  p.  37,  s.  19 
Clerc,  John  le,  p.  843,  s.  9 

Clergy,  character  and  state  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  33 ;  in 
2d,  p.  63;  in  3d,  p.  92;  in  4th,  p.  127;  in  5th,  p.  182; 
in  6th,  p.  220;  in  7th,  p.  216  ;  in  8th,  p.  267;  in  9th, 
p.  233;  in  10th,  p.  332;  in  Ilth,  p.  355;  in  12th,  p. 
400,  406  ;  in  13th,  p.  443  ;  In  14th,  p.  490;  in  loth,  p. 
527;  popish,  p.  561,  p.  609,  p.  756;  Lutheran,  17th 
cent.  p.  791,  p.  799 

Clerks,  apostolical:  see  Jesuates 

regular,  new  orders,  p.  6!  5.  s.  17 

Theatins,  p.  615,  s.  17 

of  St.  Paul,  or  Barnabites,  p.  615,  s.  17 

of  St.  Majoli  or  of  Somasquo,  p.  615,  s.  17 

of  common  life,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  22 

Cloisters,  subjected  to  the  pope,  in  Ilth  cent.  p.  368, 

s.  21 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Salii,  converted,  5th  cent.  p.  174,  s.  5 
Cluniacensians,  monks,  10th  cent.  p.  337,  s.  10;  llti;,  n. 

363,  s.  23;  12th,  p.  406,  s.  15 
Coblai,  Tartar  emperor,  13th  cent.  p.  432,  s.  2 
Cocceius,  John,  p.  813,  s.  7 ;  p.  832  c.  29 
Cochin  China,  missions  to,  p.  716,  s. 
Cochleeus,  John,  p.  617,  s.  21 
Codde,  Peter,  p.  772,  s.  44 
Codinus,  George,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  s.  23 
Ccelestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  5:h  cent.  p.  175,  s.  G,  n.  3; 

p.  189,  n. 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  S  ;  p.  413,  n. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  406,  s.  11;  p.  413,  B. 

V.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  16 

Eremites,  13th  cent.  p.  458,  s.  3S 

Coelestines,  order  of,  13th  cent.  p.  449,  s.  16 

Ccelestius,  the  Pelagian,  5th  cent.  p.  208,  s.  23 

Coenobites,  what,  p.  148,  s.  15;  p.  369,  s.  24 

Cogitosus,  an  Irish  monk,  Gth  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Cointe,  Charles  le,  p.  762,  s.  31 

Coiremchan,  Tartar  king,  p.  391,  s.  7 

Colchians,  state  of,  p.  630,  s.  10 

Collatius,  Peter  Apollonius,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 

Collegia  pietatis,  p.  799,  s.  26 

Collegiants,  sect,  p.  862,  s.  5 

College  de  Propaganda,  p.  713,  s.  4 

Collins,  Anthony,  p.  867,  s.  5 

Collyridians,  sect  in  4th  cent.  p.  172,  s.  25 

Cologne,  heretics  there,  14th  cent.  p.  518,  s.  4 

Columba,  monk  of  Iona,  6th  cent.  p.  214,  n.  1 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk  and  missionary  in  6th  cent. 

p.  214,  s.  2  ;  p.  221,  s.  5;  p.  227,  s.  9 ;  p.  240,  s.  3 
Combat,  judicial,  Gth  cent.  p.  319,  s.  3;  Ilth  cent.  p. 

383,  s.  1 
Combe,  Francis  de  la,  p.  776,  s.  49 
Combefis,  Francis,  p.  762,  s.  32 
Comforted,  the  more  perfect  Cathari,  p.  426,  s.  6 
Commentators,  the  principal  in  2d  cent.  p.  67,  s.  4  ;  in 

3d,  p.  100,  s.  5;  in  4th,  p.  144,  s.  4  ;  in  5th,  p.  191,  s.  3; 

in  6th,  p.  230,  s.  3 ,  in  7th,  p.  251,  s.  2 ;  see  Theology 

exegetic. 
Commodianus,  a  poet,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 
Commodus,  emperor,  2d  cent.  p.  51,  s.  1 ;  p.  57,  ?.  7 
Community  of  goods  in  primitive  church,  p.  20,  s.  5 
Comnena,  Anna,  Greek  historian,  12th  cent.  p.  396,  n.  7 
Conclave,  Romish,  p.  GOO.  s.  1 
Concordat,  the  German,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  G 

the  French,  15th  cent.  p.  560,       7 

Concubinage  of  the  clergy,  in  3d  cent,  b.  93,  s.  6 ;  in 

the  10th,  p.  33G,  s.  10;  in  the  Ilth,  p.  362,  s    12 
Confederated,  the  lower  class  cf  Oathari,  p.  426,  s.  6 
Conierences,   Hampton  court,  p.  890, 
with     p."pi;t:;    at     !  Nowburg, 

Rhcinfels,  and  Thorn,  p.  7  15,  9.  n 
Lutheran    and     R 


S.  3; 


<  a  —  el,  and  Thorn,  p.  787,  1    7! 
Confessions,  private  t<>  priests,  5th  cent.   p. 

13th,  p.  4C9,  s.  9 
of  faith,  An  .2 

the 

Engli-h,  \x.\ix  artic  ■;.  9  ;   n.  2; 


| 


Gener 
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Confessions,  of  Greek  church,  p.  628,  s.  6 

of  Independents,  Savoy,  p.  822,  s.  21 

of  Lutheran  church,  p.  637,  s.  2 

Mennonite,  p.  691,  s.  li 

Particular  baptist,  p.  696,  s.  22 

Presbyterian,  Westminster,  p.  826,  n. 

Quaker,  p.  852,  s.  1 1 

■  Tetrapolitan,  p.  588,  n. 

of  Zwingli,  p.  588,  n. 

Confessors,  who,  p.  24,  s.  19 

Confirmation,  rite  of,  p.  44,  s.  8  ;  p.  106,  s.  4 

Conformists,  English,  p.  669,  s.  17 

Conformities  with  Christ,  in  St.  Francis,  p.  499,  s.  21 

Confucius,  worship  of,  p.  720,  s.  14;  p.  866  s.  3 

Congal,  Irish  monk,  6th  cent.  p.  221,  n.  2 

Congo,  king  of,  converted,  15th  cent.  p.  522,  s.  2 

Congregationalists,  p.  822,  s.  21:  see  Independents 

Congregations,  at  Rome,  p.  606,  s.  2 

de  Propaganda,  p.  713,  s.  1 

of  priests  for  foreign  missions,  p.  714, 


s.  3 


s.  37 


of  the  holy  sepulchre,  p.  714,  s.  3 
on  the  council  of  Trent,  p.  618,  s.  22 
de  Auxiliis  gratia?,  p.  626,  s.  41 ;  p.  767, 


Conon,  of  Tarsus,  his  sect,  6th  cent.  p.  238,  s.  10;  p. 

248,  n. 
Conrad  III.  German  emperor,  12th  cent.  p.  392,  s.  9 

duke  of  Masovia,  13th  cent.  p.  435,  s.  9 

of  Lichtenau,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 

—  of  Marpurg,  inquisitor,  13th  cent.  p.  467  n.;  p. 


478,  s.  6 

Conscience,  cases  of,  treated,  14th  cent.  p.  515,  s.  7 
Consecration  of  churches,  2d  cent.  p.  72,  s.  3 ;  3d,  p. 

105,  s.  2;  4th,  p.  154,  s.  2 
Consociation  of  churches,  p.  35,  s.  14 
Consensus  repetitus,  Lutheran,  p.  797,  s.  22 

of  Sendomir,  p.  673,  s.  23 

Constance,  council  of,  15th  cent.  p.  528,  s.  3 
Constans  I.  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  119,  s.  11 ;  p.  159,  s.  6 

II.  emperor,  7th  cent.  p.  257,  s.  8 

Constantine  I.  or  the  Great,  p.  116,  s.  5;  gives  liberty  to 

Christians,  p.  116,  s.  6;  his  conversion,  p.  116,  s.  7; 

abolishes  Paganism,  p.  117,  s.  7 ;  sees  a  luminous 

cross,  p.  118,  s.  9  ;  his  regulations  for  the  church,  p. 

119,  s.  10  ;  p.  127;  his  letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander, 

p.  161,  s.  11;   abolition  of  sacrifices  by,  p.   117,  n. 

forged  donation  of  p.  271,  n. 

II.  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  119,  s.  2 

IV.  Pogonatus,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  2 

pope,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

Copronymus,  Greek  emperor,  8th  cent.  p. 

264,  s.  1;  p.  282,  s.  12 

or  Cyril,  missionary,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  3 

« Porphyrogenitus,  10th  cent.  p.  329,  s.  1 

Monomachus,  11th  cent.  p.  378,  s.  13 

Harmenopulus,  Greek  writer,  12th  cent. 


p.  409,  s.  22 


Manasses,  12th  cent.  p.  396,  n.  7 
Meliteniota,  13th  cent.  p.  463,  s.  43 


Constantinople,  patriarchate  of,  p.  128,  s.  3;  p.  627,  s.  2; 

p.  781,  s.  3  ;  the  patriarch's  contest  with  the  Roman 

pontiff  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  130,  s.  7;  in  5th  cent.  p.  179, 

s.  1;  &c.  in  6th,  p.  219,  s.  1;  in  7th,  p.  245,  s.  1 ;  taken 

by  the  Turks,  a.d.  1453,  p.  524,  s.  2 
Constantinopolitan  councils,  general,  a.d.  381,  p.  130, 

s.  7  ;  a.d.  553,  p.  231,  s.  9,  n.  1 ;  a.d.  680,  p.  257,  s.  8, 

n.  3;  a.d.  692,  or  in  Trullo,  p.  259,  s.  12;  a.d.  754,  p. 

282,  s.  12 ;  a.d.  842,  p.  310,  s.  15  ;  a.d.  861,  p.  316,  s. 

27  ;  a.d.  869,  p.  317,  s.  29;  a.d.  879,  p.  317,  s.  31 
Constantius,  Chlorus,  p.  114,  s.  1;  p.  115,  s.  3 

I.  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  119,  s.  11 

a  Greek  in  Siam,  p.  717,  s.  8 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  12th  cent.  p.  404,  s.  12 

of  Apostles:  see  Apostolic  canons 

Consubstantiation,  11th  cent.  p.  379,  s.  13  ;  doctrine  of, 

p.  674,  s.  12  ;  p.  676,  s.  29  ;  divides  the  Reformers,  p. 

581,  s.  27;  p.  588,  n.  see  Sacramentarian  controversy 
Contra-Remonstrants,  p.  838,  s.  1 
Controversies  among   Christians;   in  1st  cent.  p.  41, 

p.  42;  in  2d,  p.  68;  in  3d,  p.  103;  in  4th,  p.  149;  in 

5th,  p.  195  ;  in  6th,  p.  231  ;  in  7th,  p.  253  ;  in  8th,  p. 

264,  p.  272  ;  in  9th,  p.  310 ;  in  10th,  p.  341 ;  in  1 1th,  p. 

378;  in  12th,  p.  421;  in  13th,  p.  473;  in  14th,  p.  496,  p. 

502  ;  in  15th,  p.  548,  p.  552 
■ in  the  Romish  church,  in  16th  cent.  p. 

C22,  s.  30 ;  in  17th,  p.  767,  s.  37;  in  18th,  p.  868,  s.  9 


Controversies  in  Lutheran  church,  in  16th  cent.  p.  645, 

s.  20 ;  in  17th,  p.  795,  s.  20 ;  in  18th,  p.  871,  s.  20 
in  Reformed  churches,  in  16th  cent.  p.  659, 

s.  4 ;  p.  667,  s.  16,  &c.  in  17th,  p.  814,  s.  10 ;  p.  831,  s. 

26;  in  18th,  p.  873,  s.  24 
Conventual  brethren,  the  laser  Franciscans,  p.  505,  s. 

34  ;  p.  756,  s.  24 
Converted  brethren,  the  lay  Grandmontains,  p.  307,  s.  26 
Convocation,  English,  p.  677,  s.  31 
Cooper,  Anthony  Ashly,  p.  727,  s.  22 
Coornhart,  Theodore  Volckh,  p.  814,  n.  5 
Copiatae,  what  their  office,  p.  92,  s.  5 
Copts,  state  of,  p.  631,  s.  12  ;  missions  to,  p.  608,  s.  6;  p. 

783,  s.  6  F 

Corbinian,  bishop  of  Freysingen,  8th  cent.  p.  262,  s.  5 
Cordt,  Christian  Bartholomew  de,  p.  865,  s.  4 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 
Corporation  act,  p.  831,  s.  25 
Corrupticola?,  sect,  in  6th  cent.  p.  237,  s.  9 
Cortesius,  Paul,  15th  cent.  p.  557,  s.  10 
Corvey,  school  of,  p.  266,  n.  4 
Corvinus,  John,  p.  807,  s.  37 
Cosmas,  Indicopleustes,  6th  cent.  p.  219,  s.  5 

of  Jerusalem,  8th  cent.  p.  273,  s.  17 

Cosmo  de  Medicis,  15th  cent.  p.  526,  s.  4 

Cotelier,  John,  Baptist,  p.  764,  s.  32 

Councils,  none  in  1st  cent.  p.  35,  s.  14,  n.  5;  originated 

in  2d  cent.  p.  63  ;  at  first  provincial 

general  or  oecumenical,  p.  127,  s.  1 

the  first,  a.d.  325,  at  Nice,  p.  161,  s.  1 1 

the  second,  a.d.  381,  at  Constantinople,  p. 

130,  s.  7 

the  third,  a.d.  431,  at  Ephesus,  p.  200,  s.  8,  n.  4 

-    the  fourth,  a.d.  451,  at  Chalcedon,  p.  205,  s.  15 
the  fifth,  a.d.  553,  at  Constantinople,  p.  231, 

the  sixth,  a.d.  680,  at  Constantinople,  p.  257, 


s.9 


s.  8 

the  seventh,  a.d.  691,  in  Trullo,  p.  259,  s.  12 

other  principal  councils  were,  a.d.  754,  at 

Constantinople,  p.  282,  s.  12;  a.d.  782,  at  Nice,  p. 
282,  s.  13;  a.d.  794,  at  Frankfort,  p.  283,  s.  14;  a.d. 
842,  at  Constantinople,  p.  310,  s.  15 ;  a.d.  861,  at  Con- 
stantinople, p.  316,  s.  27;  a.d.  869,  at  Constantinople, 
p.  317,  s.  29;  a.d.  879,  at  Constantinople,  p.  310,  s. 
15;  a.d.  1095,  at  Placentia,  p.  347,  s.  5;  a.d.  1095,  at 
Clermont,  p.  347,  s.  5  ;  a.d.  1215,  in  the  Lateran,  p. 
449,  s.  18;  a.d.  1249,  at  Lyons,  p.  447,  s.  11;  a.d.  1274, 
at  Lyons,  p.  448,  s.  13;  a.d.  1311,  at  Vienne,  p.  518,  s. 
4;  a.d.  1409,  at  Pisa,  p.  528,  s.  2 ;  a.d.  1414,  at 
Constance,  p.  528,  s.  3  ;  a.d.  1431,  at  Basil,  p.  532,  s. 
11;  and  a.d.  1438,  at  Ferrara and  Florence,  p.  533,  s.  13 

of  Pisa  and  Milan,  a.d.  1511,  p.  560,  n.  4 

the  Lateran,  a.d.  1512,  p.  560,  n.  4  ;  a.d.  1725, 

p.  868,  s.  7 

of  Trent,  a.d.  1546,  p.  593,  s.  14,  &C. 

their  power  in  8th  cent.  p.  273,  s.  16;  in  9th, 

p.  31 1,  s.  16,  n.  2  ;  in  15th,  p.  528,  s.  4  ;  p.  532,  s.  10  ; 
their  powers  at  a  later  period,  p.  561,  s.  9 

general,  demanded,  p.  575,  s.  18;  p.  5S0,  s. 


23;  p.  590,  s.  8;  p.  592,  s.  13 
Covenants  of  God,  theory  of,  p.  834,  s.  32 
Court,  Romish,  p.  606,  s.  2 ;  p.  868,  s.  7 

of  High  Commission,  p.  670.  n.  2 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  archbishop,  p.  683,  s.  44 
Crantz,  Albert,  of  Rostoch,  16th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Crassus,  Damianus,  15th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Crautvvald,  Valentine,  p.  646,  s.  23 
Creaticolae,  a  sect  in  6th  cent.  p.  237,  s.  8 
Creed,  Apostles',  p.  40,  s.  4 

Nicene,  p.  161,  s.  11 ;  p.  162,  n.  1 


Crell,  Nicholas,  p.  656,  s.  43 

Samuel,  p.  862,  n.  2 

Crescens,  opposed  Christianity,  2d  cent.  p.  58,  s.  8 
Cresconius,  bishop  in  Africa,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  s.  6 
Croatians,  enlightened,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  n.  4 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  p.  744,  s.  10;  p.  825,  s.  22 
Crosier,  the  lituus  of  augurs,  p.  153,  s.  1,  n.  4 
Cross,  sign  of  the,  p.  106,  s.  5 ;  p.  143,  n.  1 
Cruciger,  Caspar,  p.  657,  s.  46 
Crusades  in  10th  cent.  p.  328,  s.  10;  in  11th,  p.  346,  s. 

4  ;  in  12th,  p.  392,  s.  9  ;  p.  393,  s.  11 ;  in  13th,  p.  433, 

s.  3;  in  14th,  p.  484,  s.  1 
Crypto-Calvinists,  p.  652,  s.  37 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  p.  735,  s.  33 ;  p.  814,  s.  9 
Cuiper,  Francis,  p.  863,  s.  2 
Cumberland,  Richard,  p.  814,  s.  9 
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Cummianus,  Irish  monk,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 
Cummeneus  Albus,  Irish  monk,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 
Cup,  denied  to  the  laity,  15th  cent.  p.  531,  s.  8  ;  p.  549, 

s.  3 
Curcellseus,  Stephen,  p.  843,  s.  9 
Cursus  Academicus,  in  13th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  4 
Curtius,  Sebastian,  p.  787,  s.  5 
Cusanus,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent.  p.  540,  s.  24 
Cuthbert,  English  monk,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 
Cyclus  Paschalis,  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  p.  226,  n.  5 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  3d  cent.  p.  88,  s.  6 ;  p.  SO, 

s.  11;  p.  92,  n.  1 ;  p.  96,  s.  8 ;  p.  102,  s.  8 

Gallic  monk,  6th  cent.  p.  22,  n. 

Cyran,  St.  abbot  of:  see  Hauranne 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  15th  cent.  p.  526,  s.  3 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  4th  cent.  p.  133,  s.  9 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  5th  cent.  p.  183,  s.  10,  n.  3; 

p.  200,  s.  7;  p.  198,  s.  4,  n.  7 

monk,  of  Palestine,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

missionary,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  3 

Lucaris,  of  Constantinople,  p.  780,  s.  2 

Contari,  of  Berrhoea,  p.  780,  s.  2 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 
Czechowicz,  Martin,  p.  712,  s.  24 

D'Achery,  Luke,  p.  761,  s.  31;  p.  763,  s.  32 

Dado  or  Audcenus  of  Rouen,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  3 ;  p. 

250,  n. 
Dailamites,  heard  ihe  gospel,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1 
Daille,  John,  p.  817,  s.  14 
Dalmatians,  enlightened,  9th  cent.  p.  289,  s.  4 
Damascenus,  John,  8th  cent.  p.  266,  s.  2;  p.  274,  s.  17 
Damascius,  a  philosopher,  6th  cent.  p.  179,  s.  5;   p. 

216,  s.  2 
Damasus    I.  bishop  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  p.  129,  s.  5 ;  p. 

141,  s.  10,  n.  2 

II.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  4 

Dambrowka,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  10th 

cent.  p.  325,  s.  4 
Damianus  and  Damianists,  6th  cent.  p.  238,  s.  10 
Dancers,  a  sect,  14th  cent.  p.  520,  s.  8 
Danes,  converted,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  2;  10th  cent.  p. 

326,  s.  7 ;  incline  to  the  reformed,  p.  675,  s.  26 ;  p. 

810,  s.  1 
Dannhauer,  John  Conrad,  p.  792,  s.  15 
Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  8th  cent.  p.  262,  n.  2 

Gabriel,  p.  765,  n.  1 

Danish  East  India  missions,  p.  867,  s.  4 

Dante,  Alighieri,  14th  cent.  p.  488,  s.  4 

Dantzigers,  Mennonites,  p.  858,  s.  3 

Darnly,  Lord  Henry,  p.  668,  n. 

Daughters  of  charity,  p.  758,  s.  27 ;  p.  712,  s.  23 

David,  metropolitan  of  China,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1 

successor  to  Frester  John,  12th  cent.  p.  392,  s. 

7 ;  p.  395,  s.  3 

Dinant,  13th  cent.  p.  482,  s.  12 

de  Augusta,  monk,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

—  George  or  Jorris,  p.  697,  s.  24 
or  Davides,  Francis,  p.  708,  n.  3 


Deaconesses,  their  office,  p.  34,  s.  10 

Deacons,  in  1st  cent.  p.  34,  s.  10 ;  in  2d,  p.  62,  s.  1  ;  in 

3d,  p.  92,  s.  5 ;  in  4th,  p.  131,  s.  8  ;  in  5th,  p.  182,  s.  7 
Decius,  emperor,  3d  cent,  persecutor,  p.  86,  s.  7;  p. 

87,  s.  3 

Philip  of  Pisa,  16th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 

Decrees  of  God  :  see  Predestination,  also,  p.  422,  s.  18 
Decretal  epistles,  forged  in  9th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  8 

of  Gregory  IX.  p.  143,  s.  10 

Dccretum  of  Gratian,  12th  cent.  p.  399,  s.  6 

Degrees  academic,  13th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  4 

Deists,  in  16th  cent.  p.  603,  s.  5,  n.  1;  in  17th,  p.  726,  s. 

21  ;  p.  829,  s.  22  ;  in  18th,  p.  867,  s.  6 
Deities,  the  Pagan,  p.  8,  s.  9 
Delitioii,  Ikrnhard,  14th  cent.  p.  501,  s.  24 
Demas,  mentioned  by  Paul,  p.  45,  s.  1 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  3d  cent.  p.  104,  s.  14 

Cydonius,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  n. 

Chrysoloras,  Ifitfa  cent.  p.  53S  n. 

Demiurge  of  oriental  philosophy,  p.  30,  s.  9 
Demoniacs,  In  4th  cent.  p.  145,  a.  8 
Denk,  John  or  Hans,  p.  687,  n.  1 
Denmark)  reformation  In,  p.  583,  s.  30 
Deodoin  or  Theoduin,  11th  cent.  p.  374.  n. 
Deaiderhu,  bishop  of  Vicnnc,  6th  cent.  p.  217,  n.  6 

bishop  of  Cahors  7th  cent.  p.  249,  s.  6 

king  of  Lombards,  9th  cent,  p  270,  s.  9 

Deurhof,  William,  i>.  sy.t,  s.  25 


Devay,  Matthew,  p.  674,  s.  25 
Dezius,  John,  Jesuit,  p.  746,  s.  13 
Diaconi,  among  the  Cathari,  p.  426,  s.  6 
Diadochus,  bishop  in  Illyricum,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
Dialectics,  cultivated,  in  11th  cent.  p.  353,  s.  6;  in 

12th,  p.  399,  s.  8;  in  13th,  p.  471,  s.  7 ;  in  14th,  p. 

489,  s.  7  ;  in  15th,  p.  527,  s.  7 
Dictates  of  Hildebrand,  p.  359,  s.  9,  n.  3 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  4th  cent.  p.  135,  s.  10 
Dieu,  John  de,  canonised,  p.  778,  s.  52 
Dinus  Mugellanus,  jurist,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 
Dioceses  episcopal,  origin  of,  p.  35,  s.  13 
Diocletian,  emperor,  4th  cent,  persecutor,  p.  114,  s.  1 ; 

p.  115,  s.  4 
Diodorus  or  Theodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  4th  cent.  p. 

135,  n.  3 
Diognetus,  letter  to,  p.  39,  n. 
Dion  Cassius,  historian,  3d  cent.  p.  90,  s.  1 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n.;  p.  102, 

s.  8 

or  Denys,  bishop  of  Paris,  3d  cent.  p.  86,  s.  7 

the  Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  3d  cent.  p. 

95,  s.  7,  n.  2 

bishop  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 

Areopagita,  p.  147,  s.  12 

—  Exiguus,  6th  cent.  p.  226,  s.  9 
a  Ryckel,  15th  cent.  p.  542,  s.  24 


Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  5th  cent.  p.  204,  s.  14; 

p.  205,  s.  15 
Diotrephes,  1st  cent.  p.  45,  s.  1 
Dippel,  John  Conrad,  p.  805,  s.  33 
Discalceati:  see  Barefooted 
Disciples,  the  seventy  of  Christ,  p.  18,  s.  5 
Disputations,  public,  p.  754,  s.  12 
Dissenters,  English:    see   Puritans,  Nonconformists, 

Independents,  &c 
Diversions,  lawfulness  of,  p.  803,  s.  31 
Docetse,  Gnostic  sect,  described,  p.  77,  s.  7 
sect  in  6th  cent.  p.  237,  s.  8 


Doctrine,  secret,  of  early  Christians,  p.  41,  s.  8 
twofold,  or  twofold  rule  of  life,  p.  69,  s.  1 1  ; 

p.  146,  s.  10;  p.  231,  s.  6 
Dodwell,  Henry,  p.  832,  s.  26 
Dolet,  Stephen,  p.  603,  s.  5 
Dominic,  St.  13th  cent.  p.  451,  s.  24 
Dominicans,  monks,  13th  cent.  p.  451,  s.  22;  14th,  p. 

497,  s.  18  ;   16th,  p.  562,  s.  12  ;  p.  626,  s.  41  ;  p.  767,  s. 

37  ;  p.  868,  s.  9 
Domitian,  emperor,  1st  cent,  persecutor,  p.  23,  s.  5  ;  p. 

27,  s.  15 
Domitilla,  Flavia,  martyr,  1st  cent.  p.  27,  s.  15 
Donations  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  p.  268,  s.  4 ;  p. 

327,  s.  9  ;  p.  350,  s.  10 
to  the  popes,  p.  268,  s.  5 ;  p.  350,  s.  10  ;  p. 

361,  s.  11  ;  p.  444,  s.  5 
Donatists,  sect  of,  its  history,  4th  cent.  p.  157 ;  5th,  p. 

197  ;  6th,  p.  235 
Donatus,  a  Donatist  bishop,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

deacon  of  Metz,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

Bossius,  chronicler,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 


Dorotheus,  pseudo,  4th  cent.  p.  136,  n.  6 

bishop  of  Martianople,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

abbot,  7th  cent.  p.  247,  s.  5 

Dorschitus,  John  George,  p.  792,  s.  15 
Dort,  synod  of,  p.  815,  s.  1 1  ;  p.  841,  s.  6 
Dositheus,  heretic,  1st  cent.  p.  47,  s.  10 

bishop  of  Jerusalem,  p.  781,  s.  3 

Drabiz,  Nicholas,  p.  809,  s.  41 

Dracontius,  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  178,  s.  2;  p.  189,  s.  11 

Dreyer,  Christian,  p.  799,  s.  24 

Druids,  p.  31,  s.  13  ;  their  powers  and  rights  transfers  d 

to  the  clergy,  p.  269,  s.  6 
Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,  p.  436,  n.  4 
sect  of,  p.  631,  s.  19 


Druthmar,  Christian,  9th  cent.  p.  301,  s.  14 

Ducas  of  Constantinople,  an  historian,  15th  cent.  p. 

539,  n. 
Duccnarius,  what,  p.  112,  n.  1 
Dudycz,  Andrew,  p.  705,  I.  9 

Dulcinus  (Dolcino)  of  Novara.  13th  cent.  p.  iS.'t,    .11 
Dungal,  a  Scot,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  3 

monk  of  Paris,  9th  cent    p.  3"  I,  n. 

DunkenapUhl,  Nicolaus  de,  p.  536,  s.  19  ;  p.  543,  n. 
Duns  Scotus,  John,  11th  cent.  p.  508,  I.  87 
Dunstan,  English  writer,  loth  cent.  p. 888,  s.  13 
Dur.eus  or  Dury,  John,  p.  78K,  - 
Durand,  monk  of  Normandy,  Uth  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
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Durand,  de  St.  Porcain,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 
Dutch,  reformation  of,  p.  58G,  s.  34  ;  p.  G04,  s.  6,  &c. 

church,  16th  cent.  p.  672,  s.  22  ;  in  17th,  p.  832, 

s.  28 
Dynamius,  a  writer  of  Gth  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Eadmf.r,  English  monk,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 
Earnulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
East  Anglia,  converted,  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  2 
East  Saxons  converted,  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  2 
Easter,  disputes  about  it  in  2d  cent.  p.  73,  s.  9  ;  in  4th, 

p.  163,   s.   12 ;    in  7th,  p.  253,   s.  G ;    sermons  and 

laughter,  p.  563,  n.  3 
Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 
Ebed-Jesu,  Nestorian  archbishop,  9th  cent.  p.  324,  n.  1 
Eberald,  a  count,  9th  cent.  p.  313,  s.  22 
Eberard,  of  Ratisbon,  annalist,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 
Ebionites,  sect,  2d  cent.  p.  50,  s.  17 ;  p.  75,  s.  3 

so  called,  11th  cent.  p.  3S3,  s.  19 

E chert,  abbot  of  St.  Florin,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Eccard  or  Aycard,  Henry,  14th  cent.  p.  519,  s.  5 
Ecclesiastical  history  cultivated,  p.  616,  s.  19;  p.  G40, 

s.  9;  p.  731,  s.  27 
Echellensis,  Abraham,  p.  779,  s.  2 
Eck,  John,  p.  568,  s.  5  ;  p.  417,  s.  21 
Eclectic  philosophy,  p.  12,  s.  25  ;  p.  59,  s.  7 

philosophers,  p.  737,  s.  37  ;  p.  790,  s.  11 

Economical  method  of  disputing,  p.  86,  s.  4:   u.  102, 

s.  10 
Ecthesis  of  Heraclius,  7th  cent.  p.  256,  s.  7 
Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  13th  cent. 

p.  468,  n. 
Edward  VI.  of  England,  p.  59G,  s.  9 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  8th  cent.  p.  2GG,  s.  3 
Eginhard,  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  9th  cent.  p.  276, 

s.  18;  p.  292,  s.  6;  p.  300,  s.  14 
Eichstadt,  a  bishopric  in  8th  cent.  p.  261,  s.  3 
Elcesaites,  sect,  2d  cent.  p.  76,  s.  5 
Elder  son,  among  the  Cathari,  what,  p.  426,  s.  6 
Election,  doctrine  of  :scc  Grace 
Elias,  archbishop  of  Crete,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 
II.  and  III.  Nestorian  patriarchs  of  Mosul,  p. 

784,  s.  S 
Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  2 ;  p.  249, 

s.  G  ;  controversy  respecting  his  sermon,  p.  251,  n. 
Eliot,  John,  p.  725,  s.  20 

Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  8th  cent.  p.  2S0,  s.  8 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  p.  596,  s.  9  ;  p.  665 

abbess  of  Hervorden,  p.  864,  s.  3 

■ of  Schbnaugen,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n.;  p.  414, 

s.  2 
Elmacin,  George,  Arabic  historian,  13th  cent.  p.  438, 

s.  1 
Elpidius  Rusticus,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 
El.xai,  heretic,  2d  cent.  p.  76,  s.  5 
Emanuel  II.  Pala?ologus,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  n. 
Empire,  Reman,  state  of,  at  Christ's  birth,  p.  7,  s.  2; 

favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  p.  7,  s. 

4  ;  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  and  provinces 

in  4th  cent.  p.  128,  s.  3 
Emser,  Jerome,  p.  617,  s.  21 
Encratites,  sect,  in  2d  cent.  p.  77,  s.  9 ;    in  4th  cent. 

p.  157,  s.  1 
Engelbert,  monk,  13th  cent.  p.  469,  n. 
Engelhusius,  Theodoric,  15th  cent  p.  543,  n. 
England,   when   first    converted,    p.  52,    s.  4,   n.  4: 

reformation  in,  p.  586,  s.  34;  p.  591,  s.  1 1;  p.  59G,  s.  9 
church  of,  in  16th  cent.  pp.  596,  6GS,  &c; 

in  17th  cent.  pp.  744,  813,  819,  872 
Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  6th  cent.  p.  178,  s.  2:  p. 

219,  s.  2;  p.  226,  s.  9 
Eon,  an  enthusiast,  12th  cent.  p.  431,  s.  16 
Ephesinc  general  council,  a.I).  431,  p.  202,  s.  10 

. council  of  robbers,  A.n.  449,  p.  204,  s.  14 

Ephraim  Syrus,  4th  cent.  p.  135,  s.  9,  n.  1 

patriarch  of  Antioch,  6th  cent.  p.  224,  n. 

Episcopius,  Simon,  p.  840,  s.  6 
Epictetus,  Stoic  philosopher,  2d  cent.  p.  58,  s.  3 
Epicureans,  p.  11,  s.  21;  p.  31,  s.  12;  p.  58,  s.  3 
Epiphanius,  bishop  in  Cyprus,  4th  cent.  p.  133,  s.  9;  p. 

134,  n.  1 
■ bishop    of   Constantinople,   6th    cent.   p. 

224,  n. 
■ Scholasticus,  ecclesiastical  historian.  6th 

cent.  p.  228,  n. 
Epiphany,  day  of,  fixed  in  4th  cent.  p.  155,  s.  r> 
Episcopacy  -.see  bishops 


Epistles :  see  Decretal  epistles 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  p.  559,  s.  3 

Erchembcrt  or  Herembert,  historian,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

Eremites  or  Hermits,  in  3d  cent.  p.  100,  s.  3;  in  4th,  p. 

148,  s.  15;  in  5th,  p.  193,  s.  11 
brethren  of  St.    "William,  13th  cent.  p.  450, 

s.  19 
Erfurt,  a  bishopric  in  8th  cent.  p.  2G1,  s.  3 
Eric  IX.  king  of  Sweden,  12th  cent.  p.  3S9,  s.  3 
Ernest,  Justinian,  p.  722,  s.  17 

-    landgrave  of  Hesse,  p.  745,  s.  12;  p.  749,  s.  16 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  p.  783,  s.  6;  p.  797,  n. 


Ertang,  the  gospel  of  the  Manichavans,  p.  109,  s.  9 
Esaias,  of  Cyprus,  writer,  loth  cent.  p.  539,  n. 
Essenes,  Jewish  sect,  p.  14,  s.  7;  p.  15,  s.  9 
Espenceeus,  Claud,  p.  417,  s.  21 
Essential  truths  of  Christianity,  pp.  788,  798,  807,  830, 

853,  859,  8G6,  872 
Estius,  "William,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  6th  cent.  p.  213,  s.  2 
or  Ethelwerd,  English  historian,  10th  cent. 

p.  331,  s.  5 
Etherius,  bishop  of  Axuraa,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 
Ethiopians,  converted,  4th  cent.  p.  124",  s.  20 
Evagrius,  archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  4th  cent.  p. 

137,  n. 

a  Gallic  presbyter,  6th  cent.  p.  192,  s.  7 

Scholasticus,    ecclesiastical    historian,    Gth 

cent.  p.  224,  s.  8 
Evangelists,  who  so  called,  p.  32,  s.  2 
Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  5th  cent.  p.  1S7,  s.  11 ;  p. 

193,  s.  10 
Euchites  or  Messalians,  4th  cent.  p.  171,  s.  24  ;   12th 

cent.  p.  424,  s.  1 
Eudocia,  empress  and  writer,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 
Eudoxia,  empress,  opposed  Chrysostom,  p.  195,.  s.  15 
Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 
Everlasting  gospel  of  Joachim,  13th  cent.  p.  454,  s.  28 
Eugene    II.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 
III.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  294,  n.  9  ;  p.  392,  s.  9  ; 

p.  403,  s.  8:  p.  414,  n. 

IV.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  532,  s.  11 


Eugenius,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 
Eugyppius,  monk  of  Italy,  6th  cent.  p.  228,  n. 
—  monk  of  Africa,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 


Eulogius,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  6th  cent.  p.  223,  s.  8 

of  Corduba,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Eunapius,  pagan  philosopher,  4th  cent.  p.  123,  s.  17 
Eunomius  and  Eunomians,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 
Evodius,  bishop  in  Africa,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n.  4 
Eusebians,  a  party  in  4th  cent.  p.  166,  s.  16 
Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  4th  cent.  p.  123, 

s.  17  ;  p.  131,  s.  9  ;  p.  153,  s.  23 ;  works  of  his  recently 

discovered,  p.  132,  n. 
bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Arian,  4th  cent.  p.  137, 

n. ;  p.  161,  s.  11 

bishop  of  Emessa,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

of  Vercelli,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

of  Doryleum,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

of  Thessalonica,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

Eustathians,  sect  in  4th  cent.  p.  150,  s.  19 

Eustathius  of  Antioch,  4th  cent.  p.  135,  s.  9 ;   p.  13G, 

n.  5 

of  Armenia,  4th  cent.  p.  150,  s.  19 

of  Sebaste,  4th  cent.  p.  152,  n.  1 

of  Syria,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  n. 

Latin  writer,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

of  Thessalonica,  12th  cent.  p.  396,  s.  1  ;  p. 

409,  s.  22 
Eustratius  of  Constantinople,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

expositor  of  Aristotle,  12th  cent.  p.  409,  s.  22 

Euthalius,  deacon  in  Egypt,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
Eutherius,  archbishop  of  Tyanea,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
Euthymius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  10th  cent.  p.  311, 

s.  7 

Zigabenus,  12th  cent.  p.  409,  s.  22 

Kutropius,  bishop  of  Valencia,  Gth  cent.  p.  229,  n. 
Eutyches,  heretic,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n.;  p.  204,  s.  11.  n.  4 
Eutychians,  sect,  5th  cent.  p.  204,  s.  13;   see   Monc- 

physites 
Eutychius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Gth  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  10th  cent.  p.  337,  s.  12 

Euzoius,  Arian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  4th  cent.  p.  151,  n.  1 
Ewald,  two  English  missionaries,  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  3 
Exarchs,  ecclesiastical,  p.  128,  s.  3 
Excommunication,  in  1st  and  2d  cent.  p.  41,  s.  10;  p. 

71,  s.  17;  in  3d,  p.  88,  s.  4;  p.  113,  s.  18;  in  4th,  p.  161, 
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s.  11;  in  5th,  p.  132,  n.  3  ;  by  priests,  why  dreaded  by 

the  Latins,  8th  cent.  p.  269,  n.  1  ;  Mennonite,  p.  693, 

s.  18 
Exemption  of  monasteries  from  bishops,  11th  cent.  p. 

S6S,  n.  2 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  laws,  12th  cent.  p. 

406,  n.  4 
Exorcism  before  baptism,  3d  cent.  p.  106,  s.  4,  n.  5 
Exorcists,  in  3d  cent.  p.  92,  s.  5 

Expectative3,  papal,  14th  cent.  p.  492,  s.  6;  p.  533,  s.  12 
Exposition  of  scriptures:  see  theology  exegetic 
Expropriation  of  Franciscans,  p.  455,  s.  31;  p.  502,  s.  29 
Exucontians,  Arians,  4th  cent.  p.  166,  s.  16 

Faber,  John,  bishop  of  Vienna,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Tanaquil,  p.  747,  s.  14 

Fabricius,  John,  p.  872,  s.  20 

John  Lewis,  p.  861,  s.  4 

Faculties,  in  universities,  13th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  4 

Facundus,  African  bishop,  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 

Fagius,  Paul,  p.  657,  s.  46 

Familists,  p.  693 

Family  of  love,  p.  698,  s.  25 

Fanatics  among  the  Greeks,  12th  cent.  p.  423,  s.  1 

Farell,  William,  p.  683,  s.  44 

Farnovius,  Stanislaus,  p.  712,  s.  24 

Fastidius,  Priscus,  Briton,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

Fasting,  in  1st  cent.  p.  44,  s.  10  ;  in  2d,  p.  83,  s.  23 ;  in 

3d,  p.  106,  s.  5;  in  4th,  p.  156,  s.  6;  in  5th,  p.  196,  s.  2; 

number  of,  in  9th  cent.  p.  319,  n.  3;  on  Saturdays 

begun  in  10th  cent,  p.  342,  9.  3 
Fathers,  apostolic,  p.  33,  s.  20;  of  the  Oratory,  p.  616,  s. 

18;  p.  758,  s.  27;  p.  766,  s.  36;  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 

p.  615,  8.  17;  of  Somasquo,  p.  615,  s.  17 
Father,  how  greater  than  Christ,  disputed  12th  cent. 

p.  422,  s.  16 
Faustinas,  a  Luciferian,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 
Faustus,  a  Manichiean,  4th  cent.  p.  143,  n. 

bishop  of  Riez,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  p.  219,  n. 

Felgenhauer,  Paul,  p.  808,  s.  40 

Felicitas,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  p.  87,  s.  1 

Felix,  bishop  of  Aptunga,  4th  cent.  p.  157,  s.  3 

I.  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

III.  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  207,  s.  21 

IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

of  Urgell,  heretic,  8th  cent.  p.  286,  s.  3 

English  monk,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

de  Val.ois,  13th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  20 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  53  5,  p.  13 

Fenelon,  Francis  Salignac  de,  p.  7G1,  s.  32 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  13th  cent  p.  351, 

s.  2;  p.  436,  s.  10 

King  of  Spain,  15th  cent.  p.  136,  s.  10 

I.  and  II.  emperors,  p.  590,  s.  6;  p.  741,  s.  5 

Fernandus,  Charles  of  Paris,  15th  c  ,  n. 

Ferrara,  council  of,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  s.  13 
Fcrrerius,  Vincent,  15th  cent.  p.  512,  s.  24 
Festivals,  in  1st  cent.  p.  43,  s.  4  ;  in  2d,  p.  73,  s.  9  ;  in 

4th,  p.  155,  s.  5 ;   in  6th,  p.  235,  s.  4  ;   in  7th,  p.  253,  s. 

2  ;  in  9th,  p.  318.  s.  2  ;  in  10th,  p.  312,  s.  2  ;  in  1 1th, 

p.  597,  -.  2;  in  15th,  p.  552,  s.  2 
Fcnardunt,  Francis,  p.  762,  s.  32 
Fevre,  James  1c,  p.  581,  n.  2 

darsilius,  15th  cent.  p.  D4G  n. 
Fide,  Ilieronymus  a  Sancta,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

-monarchy  men,  p.  i- 
Filesac,  John,  p.  761, 
Fins,  c  12th  cent.  p.  389,  s.  3 

I  mi:-..  Hadriani  ...  517,  n. 

Firmill  I  1  cent.  p.  ! 

lire  philosophy,  ;  U  p.  641,  s.  12;  p.  732,  s.  30; 

p.  790,  i.  10  j  p.  90S, 
First  iVuit  i  m-  Lnnats,  1 1th  o  at  p.  ;  I 
i  Quaker,  p  847,  f.  3 
tints,  Arminlao 

Hants,  in  13th  cent.  p.  in  1 1th,  p.  520,  s. 

ni  15th,  p.  555,  s.  0 

ii.  G91,  s.  I  I  ;    p, 

Flavia  Domitllla,  martyr,  1st  cent.  p.  27,  f.  15 
Flavlanu  Antipcb,  1th  o  nt.  p.  138,  n. 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  5th  cent    p.  186, 

n.;  p,  204,      1  i 

mens,  a  martyr,  1st  cent,  p  27,  ■•  15 
1  leming  i,p  691,  s.  11  5  p 
Ftanyng,  Robert,  of  Lincoln,  I  n. 


Flodoard,  historian,  10th  cent.  p.  331,  s.  5 
Florence,  council  of,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  s.  13 
Florentinus,  Bravonius,  English  monk,  12th  cent.  p. 

414,  n. 
Florinians,  sect,  2d  cent.  p.  81,  s.  18 
Floras,  Paul  Cyrus,  a  poet,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

biographer  of  Saints,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

— Drepanius  or  itfagister  of  Lyons,  6th  eent.  p. 

292,  s.  6;  p.  301,  s.  14 
Fludd,  Robert,  p.  604,  s.  12 

Folioth,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Folmar,  monk,  of  Franconia,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Fontevraud,  order  of,  12th  cent.  p.  407,  s.  19 
Forbes,  William,  p.  747,  s.  1 4 
Forer,  Lawrence,  jurist,  p.  740,  s.  2 
Formalists,  sect  of  philosophers,  p.  400,  s.  9 
Formosa,  Dutch  missions  to,  p.  722,  n.  2 
Formosus,  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 
Formula  of  Concord,  p.  654,  s.  39  ;  p.  661,  s.  8 

Consensus,  p.  837,  s.  37  ;  p.  874,  s.  26 

Fortunatianus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 

Fossembrun,  Lewis  de,  p.  615,  n.  1 

Fosteland,  island  of,  p.  240,  s.  3 

Fox,  George,  p.  698,  n.  3 ;  p.  845,  s.  1 

France,  reformation  in,  p.  584,  s.  33  ;  p.  665,  s.  15  ;  p. 

814,  s.  9;  p.  811,  s.  2 
Francis  St.  13th  cent.  p.  462,  s.  25 

de  Esculo,  14th  cent.  p.  503,  s.  30 

I.  King  of  France,  p.  560,  s.  7  ;  p.  584,  s.  33 

de  Paris,  p.  773,  s.  45;  p.  869,  s.  12 

Franciscans,  (Fratres  MinoresJ  MinorIte3,  p.  451,  s.  22; 

p.  497,  s.  18 
Francke,  Augustus  Hermann,  p.  800,  s.  27 
Francken.  Christian,  p.  712,  s.  23 
Franckenberg,  Abraham  von,  p.  803,  s.  40 
Franco,  monk  of  Laon,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Franconians,  enlightened,  in  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  3 
Frankfort,  council  of,  8th  cent.  p.  310,  s.  14 
Franks,  in  Gaul,  converted,  5th  cent.  p.  174,  s.  5 
Fratricelli,  sect,  in  13th  cent.  p.  452,  s.  25  ;  in  14th,  p. 

500,  s.  22  ;  in  15th,  p.  537,  s.  24 
Frauds  pious,  in  1st  cent.  p.  36,  s.  17  ;  in  2d,  p.  70,  s. 

15  ;  in  3d,  p.  103,  s.  11;  in  4th,  p.  144,  s.  3  ;  in  5th,  p. 

193,  s.  11  ;  8th.  p.  244,  s.  8  ;   J  5th,  p.  561,  s.  8 
Freculphus  of  Lisieux,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6:    p.  301, 

s.  14 
FredegariuS;  a  French  historian,  7th  cent,  p  219,  s.  6 

Scholasticus,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

Frederic,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  11th  cent.  p.  378,  s.  10 
I.  Barbarossa,  German  emperor,  12th  cent. 

p.  264,  s.  7  ;  p.  393,  s.  1 1 ;  p.  403,  s.  9 
II.  German  emperor,  13th  cent.  p.  434,  s.  5  ; 

p.  437,  s.  3;  p.  478,  s.  6 

the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  p.  530,  s.  6  :   p. 

s.  1 

king  of  Denmark,  p.  583,  s.  31 

III.  king  of  Denmark. 

IV.  king  of  Denmark,  p.  867,  s.  4 

III.  elector  Palatine,  p.  665,  s.  1 1 

V.  elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia,  p. 

7 10.  8.  3 

Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland,  p. 

I.  16 

William  of  Branclenli; 

John,  duke  of  Brunswick,  p.  749, 

Frtderickbtadt,  Arminian  colony,  p, 

Free  will :  .ue  Grace 

French  nation  resist  the  popes,  p.  559.  s.  6  J  ] 

Frequent  communion   p.  824,  s.  36 

Freysingen,  a  bishopric  in  8th  c 

Friends :  «     Qnal 

;  in  7th  cent.  p. .  10, 

s   2;   Bi  '■'.  ]>■  691,  S.  11;   D. 
Frolich,  Eva  Maria,  p.  809,  B.  11 
Fromm,  Andrew,  p.  750,  s.  16 
Fronto,  a  tails  Christians,  2d  cent,  p.  57* 
Frotharias,  bishop  of  Toul.  Mb  •  ;.  n. 

Fructuosus,  archbishop  <>t'  Braga,  7th  cent   p.  !  < 
Frumentius,  con-, 

1.  20 
Fulbert  of  Cbartr  1.  81 

Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  12th  cent.  p.  n  I,  n. 
Fulcuin,  historian,  I  Oth  cent   p. 
Fulds,  monastery  and  school,  8th  cent,  p. 

ntlu  •.  of  Etaspe,  h  cent.  ] 
Ferrandus,  6th  cent  | 
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Fulginas,  Paulutius,  14th  cent.  p.  505,  s.  34 
Fullo,  Peter,  5th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  17 

Gagn-eus,  John,  p.  G20,  s.  26 

Gajanus,  or  Gaianus,  or  Cajanus,  bishop  of  Antiuch, 

6th  cent.  p.  237,  s.  8 
Gaianus,  Clement,  p.  780,  s.  2 

Galatinus,  Peter,  converted  Jew,  16th  cent.  p.  548,  n. 
Gale,  Theophilus,  p.  735,  s.  33 
Galenists,  sect,  p.  859,  s.  7;  p.  862,  s.  5 
Galerius  Maximin,  4th  cent,  persecute?,  p.  115,  s.  4 
Galfrid  or  Arthur,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  12th  cent.  p. 

414,  n. 

or  Gaulter,  Vinesauf,  English  poet,  12th  cent. 

p.  414,  n. 

Galileo  Galilei,  p.  731,  s.  26;  p.  760,  s.  3C 
Gall  St.  7th  cent,  his  life,  p.  240,  s.  3 

school  there,  8th  cent.  p.  266,  n.  4;  a  nrotestant  city, 

p.  581,  n.  1 
Gallic  church,  liberties  of,  p.  560,  n.  4;  p.  753,  s.  21,  n.  4 
Gallienus,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  86,  s.  3;  p.  83,  s.  7 
Gallius,  Peter,  p.  582,  s.  29 
Gallon,  Anthony,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Gallus,  emperor,  3d  cent,  persecutes,  p.  88,  s.  5 

German  monk,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n 

Gamaliel,  Jewish  patriarch,  5th  cent.  p.  177,  s.  4 
Garnet,  Henry,  Jesuit,  p.  744,  s.  10 

Gamier,  Julian,  p.  761,  s.  31 

Garrisol,  Anthony,  p.  818,  n.  1 

Gassendi,  Peter,  p.  731,  s.  26;  p.  734,  s.  31;  p.  760,  s.  30; 

p.  790,  s.  11;  p.  813,  s.  6 
Gaston,  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  11th  cent. 

p.  371,  s.  28 
Gaudanus,  Cornelius  Aurelius,  p.  561,  n.  3 
Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  4th  cent.  p.  143,  n. 
Gauferius  or  Benedict  of  Monte  Cassino,  p.  374,  n. 
Gaufrid,  chronicler,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Gauls,  state  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  31,  s.  13;  converted  in  2d 

cent.  p.  53,  s.  5  ;  in  3d,  p.  86,  s.  7  ;  in  4th,  p.  125,  a. 

22;  in  5th,  p.  174,  s.  5;  7th,  p.  246,  s.  2 
Gaunilo,  writer,  11th  cent.  p.  354,  s.  7 
Gazari,  converted,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  2 

or  Paulicians,  11th  cent.  p.  385,  s.  2 

Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  p.  639,  s.  7 
Geiler,  John,  a  preacher,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 
Gelae,  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1 
Gelasius  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

of  Cyzicus,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  s.  10,  n.  i 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  402,  s.  5 ;  p.  411,  n. 

Geneva,  p.  663,  s.  11;  p.  814,  s.  10;  p.  837,  s.  37 
Genghiskan,  Tartar  emperor,  12th  cent.  p.  392,  s.  7;  p. 

395,  s.  3 
Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 
Genseric,  Vandal  king  in  Africa,  an  Arian,  persecutes, 

p.  198,  s.  4 
Gentilis,  Valentine,  p.  702,  s.  6 
George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

monk  of  Galatia,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

Syncellus,  of  Constantinople,  8th  cent.  p.  274, 

s.  17 

Hamartolus,  9th  cent.  p.  299,  n. 

archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  9th  cent.  p.  300,  n. 

of  Corcyra,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

Acropolita,  historian,  13th  cent.  p.  438,  s.  1;  p. 

463,  s.43 

Pachymeres,  p.  463,  s.  43 


—  Metochita,  13th  cent.  p.  463,  s.  43 

—  of  Cyprus,  13th  cent-  p.  463,  s.  43 

—  Moschamper,  13th  cent.  p.  464,  n. 

—  Lecapenus,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  n. 
Codinu3,  Curopalates,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 


Gemistius  Plato,  a  Platonist,  15th  cent.  p.  537, 

s.  23 
or   Gregory,   Hermonymus   or   Charitonymus, 

15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Phranza,  historian,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 

or  Scholarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  15th 

cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 

of  Brandenburg,  p.  581,  n.  1 

Georgians,  converted  in  4th  cent.  p.  124,  s.  20  ;  p.  630 
Gerbert:  see  Sylvester  II.  pope 
Gerhard,  bishop  of  Arras,  11th  cent.  p.  387,  s.  4 
Sagarellus,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Apostles,  p. 

483,  s.  14 
Gerhard,  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  everlasting 

gosoel,  13ih  cent.  p.  456,  s.  34 


Gerhard,  Odonis,  monk,  14tli  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Magnus  or  Groot,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

of  Zutphen,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

John,  p.  792,  s.  15 

John  Ernest,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Germanus,  (St.  Germain)  of  Paris,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

I.  bishop  of  Constantinople,  8th  cent.  p. 

273,  s.  17;  p.  281,  s.  11 

II.  bishop  of  Constantinople,  13th  cent.  p. 


463,  s.  43 
Germany,  state  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  31,  s.  13;  2d,  p.  52, 

s.  4 ;  3d,  p.  87,  s.  7  ;  5th,  p.  ]  74,  s.  4 ;  6th,  p.  214,  s. 

2  ;  7th,  p.  240,  s.  3  ;  8th,  p.  261,  s.  3  ;  9th,  p.  327,  s.  9 
Gerson,  John  Charlier  de,  15th  cent.  p.  539,  s.  24  ;  p, 

551,  s.  9 
Gertrude,  nun  and  writer,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 
Gervais  of  Tilbury,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 
Gervasius  of  Canterbury,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 
Geyer,  Martin,  p.  792,  s.  15 
Geysa,  Duke  of  Hungary,  10th  cent.  p.  326,  s.  6 
Gichtel,  John  George,  p.  808,  s.  40 ;  p.  876,  s.  16 
Giftheil,  John  Lewis,  p.  808,  s.  40 
Gifts,  extraordinary:  see  Miracles 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  12th  cent.  p.  412,  s.  23 ;  p.  420,  s.  11 

Folioth,  bishop  of  London,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 

or  Gislebert  of  Castillon,  or  Crispin,  12th  cent. 

p.  414,  n. 

or  Guibert  of  Paris,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Gildas  the  Wise,  Briton,  of  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 
Gille  or  Gillebert,  Irish  bishop,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Giraldus,    Sylvester,    Cambrensis,   English    historian, 

13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 
Gisela,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  10th  cent.  p. 

325,  s.  3 
Glaber,  Radulphus,  historian,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 
Glassius,  Solomon,  p.  792,  s.  15 
Glossa  Ordinaria,  composed,  9th  cent.  p.  308,  s.  14 
Glycas,  Michael,  12th  cent  p.  396,  s.  1 ;  p.  409,  s.  22 
Gnostics,  in  1st  cent.  p.  46,  s.  3;  2d,  p.  77;  3d,  p.  107, 

s.  1;  4th,  p.  169,  s.  21 
Tuwai.?,  what,  p.  29,  s.  4 
Gobelinus  Persona,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 

John,  of  Rome,  loth  cent.  p.  545,  n. 


God,  whether  he  wills  and  effects,  or  only  permits,  evil, 

p.  422,  s.  18 
of  Mohammed,  his  character,  12th  cent.  p.  422, 

s.  17 
Godeau,  Anthony,  p.  764,  s.  32 
Godefridus,  chronicler,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 
Godehard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 
Godfathers  or  sponsors,  2d  cent.  p.  74,  s.  13,  n.  7 
Godescalk,  a  canon  of  Liege,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 
Godeschalk,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  9th  cent.  p.  302,  s.  14  ; 

p.  313,  s.  22 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  11th  cent-  p.  348,  s.  6 

■    of  St.  Omer,  12th  cent.  p.  394,  s.  14 

—    of  Vendome,  12th  cent.  p.  41 1,  s.  23 
of  Viterbo,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 


Gomarus,  Francis,  p.  815,  s.  11 
Gonesius,  Peter,  p.  703,  s.  6 ;  p.  712,  s.  24 
Good  Works,  dispute  on,  p.  640,  s.  29 
Gorcomius,  Henry,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  s.  24 
Gordianus,  Benedictine  monk,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 
Gormon,    king    of   Denmark,    10th    century,   p.    326 

s.7 
Gospel,  Society  for  the  propagation  of,  p.  722,  s.  17  ;  p. 

726,  s.  20 
Goths,  conversion  of,  p.  86,  s.  6 ;  p.  124,  s.  21;  p.  171. 

s.  23 
Goulart,  Simon,  p.  842,  s.  8 
Gotselin  or  Goscelin,  1 1th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
Gozbert,  abbot,  1 1th  cent.  p.  374,  n. 
Grace,  contests  about,  in  5th  cent.  p.  208,  s.  23  ;    in 

6th,  p.  235,  s.  2;  in  7th,  p.  254,  s.  2 ;  in  9th,  p.  313, 

s.  22;   in  10th,  p.  339,  s.  2 ;  in   16th,  p.  569,  s.  9; 

p.  623,  s.  34  ;  p.  647,  s.  24  ;  p.  675,  s.  27  ;  in  17th.  p. 

767,  s.  37  ;  p.  777,  s.  51  ;  p.  806,  s.  35  ;  p.  814,  s.  10  ; 

p.  829,  s.  23  ;  p.  839,  s.  4  ;  p.  850,  s.  8     - 
Grandimontains,  monks,  11th  cent.  p.  370,  s.  26 
Granianus,  proconsul,  Asia,  2d  cent.  p.  56,  s.  3 
Gras,  Louisa  le,  p.  759,  s.  27 
Gratian,  3d  cent,  preached  in  Gaul,  p.  86,  s.  7 

emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 

the  canonist,  12th  cent.  p.  398,  s.  6;   p.  412, 

s.  23 
Gravamina,  the  Centum,  p.  575,  s.  18 
Grauer,  Albrecht,  p.  792,  s.  15 
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Grebel,  Conrad,  fanatic,  p.  687,  s.  5 

Greeks  and  Latins  at  variance,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  1  ; 

8th,  p.  271,  s.  12;  9th,  p.  31 G,  s.  27  ;  10th,  p.  341,  s.  7  ; 

1  lth,  p.  378,  s.  9  ;   12th,  p.  421,  s.  14  ;   13th,  p.  473,  s. 

13;   14th,  p.  51G,  s.  9;   15th,  p.  533,  s.  12 
• —    church,  state  and  history  of  in  16th  cent.  p. 

G27;  in  17th,  p.  778;  in  18th,  p.  8G9,  s.  13 ;  opposed 

to  the  Romish  church,  p.  778,  s.  1 
literature  among  the  Latins,  in  14th  cent.  p. 

487,  s.  4  ;  in  15th,  p.  524,  s.  3 
Greenland,  enlightened,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  8 
Gregentius,  archbishop  in  Arabia,  6th  cent.  p.  192,  s.  7; 

p.  225,  n. 
Gregorius,  writer,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 
Gregory  Tliaumaturgus,  3d  cent.  p.  95,  s.  7,  n.  1 

Illuminator,  Armenia,  4th  cent.  p.  124,  s.  19 

of  Nazianzum,  4th  cent.  p.  134,  s.  9,  n.  2 

— ■ —     of  Nyssa,  4th  cent.  p.  134,  s.  9,  n.  2 

bishop  of  Tours,  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 

or  George,  Pisides,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  s.  5 

— —      [George]  Pachymeres,  13th  cent.  p.  438,  s.  1 
—     Abulpharajus,  13th  cent.  p.  438,  s.  1 

Palamas,  monk  and  bishop,  14th  cent.  p.  508, 


s.  37 


538,  n. 


of  Rimini,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 
Acindynus,  14th  cent.  p.  507,  s.  37 
Melissenus,  of  Constantinople,   15th  cent.  p. 


Trapezuntinus,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 
or   George,   Hermonymus  or   Charitonymus, 
15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

the  Abyssinian,  p.  783,  s.  G 

I.  or  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  Gth  cent. 

p.  217,  s.  2;  p.  219,  s.  1;  p.  224,  s.  9;  p.  230,  s.  2 

II.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

j       III.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

V.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  335,  s.  7 

VI.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

VII.  (Hildebrand),  pope,  11th  cent.  d.  336,  s. 

10;  p.  357,  s.  5;  p.  374,  s.  31 
VIII.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  402,  s.  5;  p.  40G,  s.  14; 

p.  414,  n. 

IX.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  446,  s.  10;  p.  407,  n. 

X.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  13;  p.  4G8,  n. 

XI.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  13 

■ XII.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  256,  s.  2 

XIII.  pope,  p.  613,  s.  13 

XIV.  pope,  p.  613,  s.  13 

XV.  pope,  p.  73S,  s.  1 

Gretzer,  James,  p.  762,  s.  32 
Grevinchovius,  Nicholas,  p.  842,  s.  8 
Grevius,  Philip,  of  Paris,  13th  cent.  p.  4G7,  n. 
John,  p.  843,  s.  8 

Greulich,  Joachim,  p.  809,  s.  41 

Gribaldus,  Matthew,  p.  703,  s.  G 

Grbningenists,  Mennonites,  p.  858,  s.  5 

Groot,  Gerhard,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Gross  Mennonites,  p.  858,  s.  3 

Grossius,  John,  Carmelite,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  p.  732,  s.  29;  p.  747,  s.  14;  p.  813,  s.  7;  p. 

H38,  s.  3;  p.  839,  s.  5 
Gruct,  James,  p.  682,  s.  39 
(miytrodius,  James,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Gualbert,   John,   founder  of  monks   of  Vallombrosa, 

I  lth  cent.  p.  369,  s.  24 
Qualdo  of  Corbey,  11th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
Gualter  or  Walter  of  St.   Victor,  12th  cent.  i>.    lis, 

s.  G 
Ouaquinus,  Robert,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Guaterius  or  Galterius,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 
Guelph,  duke  of  Uavaria,  11th  cent.  p.  361,  s.  11 
Guerric,  canon  of  Tours,  12th  cent.  p.  Ill,  n. 
Cuibcrt  or  Gilbert  of  Nogent,  12th  cent.  p.  11  I,  n. 
Guldo,  Hiilhis,  jurist,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

French  monk  and  writer,  13th  cent  p.  169,  n. 

bishop  of  Perpignan,  1  lth  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Juvenalis,  ).,th  cent.  p.  535,  s.  19 

Guigo  or  Uuido,  monk,  12th  cent.  p.  114,  n 
Guise,  family  of,  p.  666,  s.  15 

Guitmund,  arohblihop  of  Aram,  nth  cent,  p.  371.  d. 

GullelmtU,  librarian  at  Home,  !<tli  out.  p. 805,  n. 

■ do  Haldenscl,  travi  tier,  1  itii  cent  p.  512,  n. 

Gunther,  Ugurlntia,  13th  cent  p.  440,  a.  8 
Gustarui  Vaea,  p.  682,  .■«.  2:1 

— Adolphua,  p.  749 

Guthclwld,  missionary,  10th  cent.  p.  827,  s.  8 


Guy,  king  of  Jerusalem,  12th  cent.  p.  393.  s.  10 
Guyon,  Jane  Maria  Bouvieres,  de  la,  p.  776,  s.  50 
Gyula  or  Gylas,  duke  of  Hungary,  10th  cent.  p.  326,  3.  6 

Haherkorn.  Peter,  p.  745,  s.  12 
Hackspann,  Theodore,  p.  792,  s.  15 
Haco,  king  of  Norway,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  8 
Hadrian      I.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  270,  s.  9  ;  p.  277,  n. 
II.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 


—   IV.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  9  ;  p.  414,  n. 

V.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  14 

VI.  pope,  16th  cent.  p.  575,  s.  18 

Heathen :  see  Pagan 

Hagen,  Adelsteen,  king  of  Norway,  p.  327,  s.  8 
Hager,  Balthazar,  p.  740,  s.  2 
Hainricus,  German  annalist,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 
Haiton  or  Aiton,  Armenian,  14th  cent.  p.  503,  n. 
Halem,  Henry  de,  14th  cent.  p.  503,  s.  30 
Hales,  John,  p.  830,  s.  24  ;  p.  841,  n. 
Halitgarius,  bishop  of  Cambray,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 
Halle,  university,  p.  790,  s.  11 ;  p.  801,  n. 
Hallean  heretics,  13th  cent.  p.  475,  s.  2 
Hallelujah,  burial  of,  15th  cent.  p.  554,  n.  2 
Hamburgh,  an  archbishopric,  9th  cent.  p.  287,  s.  2 
Hamel,  a  Jesuit,  p.  625,  s.  39 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  p.  586,  n.  1 
Hammerlein  or  Malleolus,  Felix,  p.  554,  n.  5 
Thomas :  see  Kempis 


Hampton  Court  Conference,  p.  820,  n.  2 
Hanau,  church  of,  p.  675,  s.  26 
Harald  Klack,  king  of  Jutland,  9th  cent.  p.  287,  s.  1 
-  Graufeldt,  king  of  Norway,  10th  cent.  p.  327. 


s.  8 


Blatand,  Gormen's  son,  p.  326,  s.  7 


Hardenberg,  Albert,  p.  665,  s.  14 

Harduin,  John,  p.  761,  s.  31 

Harphius,  Henry,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  s.  24 

Hartmutus  or  Hartmann  of  St.  Gall,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

Hattem,  Pontianus  van,  p.  836,  s.  36 

Hattemists,  p.  836,  &c. 

Hatto,  bishop  of  Basil,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Havelburg,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  9 

Hauranne,  Johr.ade  Verger  de,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  p. 

768,  s.  40;  772,  n.  3 
Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6;  p.  302,  s.  14 
Hebrew,  studied,  in  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  6;  in  14th,  p. 

487,  s.  4 
Heddius,  English  musician,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 
Hederick,  Thomas,  p.  740,  s.  2 

Hegesippus,  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  2d  cent.  p.  65,  n. 
Heidegger,  John  Henry,  p.  837,  s.  37 
Heidelberg  catechism,  p.  665,  s.  14 
Heilbron,  a  Protestant  city,  p.  581,  n.  1 
Heilbronn,  James,  p.  745,  s.  12 
Heimburg,  Gregory  de,  15th  cent.  p.  54G,  n. 
Heinius,  John,  p.  787,  s.  5 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  4th  cent.  p.  143,  n.  1 
Helinandus,  a  chronicler,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 
Heliogabalus,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  85,  s.  2 
Helladius,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

Alexander,  p.  779,  n.  1 

Hell  wig,  Christian,  p.  750,  s.  16 

Helmold,  a  chronicler,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 

Helmont,  John  Baptist,  p.  733,  s.  30 

Helmstadian  controversy,  p.  795,  s.  20 

Helvetians  converted  in  7th  cent.  p.  240,  s.  3 

Hemming,  Nicholas,  p.  675,  s.  26 ;  p.  81 1,  s.  1 

Hemmingford,  Walter,  historian,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Henichius,  John,  p.  787,  s.  5  ;  p.  799,  s.  24 

Henoticon,  an  edict  of  Zeno,  5th  cent.  p.  207.  s.  20 

Henricians,  sect,  12th  cent.  p.  426,  s.  8 

Henry    II.  German  emperor,  1  lth  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

III.  German  emperor,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  I 

IV.  German  emperor,  11th  and   12th  cent.  p. 

3.")!',  s.  8;  p.  401,  s.  2 

V.  German  emperor,  12th  cent.  p.  361,  s.  11 1 


p.  401,  s.  2 

archbishop  of  Upsal,  12th  cent.  p.  388,  s.  .! 

of  Huntingdon,  historian,  12th  cent.  p.  tit,  v. 

the  Lion,  I2th  cent  p.  890,  a.  5 

founder  of  the  Hcnrieians,  12th  ont    p.  124, 

de  Segusio,  cardinal,  13th  cent.  p.  168,  n. 

Raspo,  of  Thuiingia,  |2th  cent  p.  I -'* 7 

—  of  Ghent,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Suso  or  Amandna  of  Constance,  a  mystic,  13th 


I  'lit    p.  168;  n. 

de  1  riin.uia  or  Trimaria,  1  lth  cant  V 
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Henry  Knighton,   English    chronicler,    14th    cent.   p. 

513,  n. 
I.  archbishop  of  Cologne,  14th  cent.  p.  518, 

s.  4 
VIII.  king  of  England,  p.  58G,  n.  1 ;  p.  591,  s. 

1 1  •  p.  596   s.  9 

—      III.'  king  of  France,  p.  GSS,  s.  15  ;  p.  CG7,  n. 

IV.  king  of  France,  p.  66S,  s.  15  ;  p.  GG7,  n. ; 

p.  752,  s.  19 
Henschenius,  Godfrey,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Heraclian  of  Chalcedon,  6th  cent.  p.  235,  s.  1 
Heraclides,  monk  of  Constantinople,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 
Heraclitus,  Greek  writer,  2d  cent.  p.  6G,  n. 
Heraclius,  emperor,  7th  cent.  p.  '255,  s.  4 
Heraclianus  of  Chalcedon,  6th  cent.  p.  235,  s.  1 
Herard,  archbishop  of  Tours,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 
Herbert,  Edward  of  Cherbury,  p.  727,  s.  22 

■ —    a  detector  of  Paulicians,  11th  cent.  p.  385,  s.  3 

Herembert   or    Erchembert,    historian,    9th   cent.    p. 

305,  n. 
Heresies,  what,  p.  4,  s.  11  ;  in  1st  cent.  pp.  45.  46,  &&; 

2d,  p.  75;  3d,  p.  107;  4th,  p.  157;  5th,  p.  197;  6th, 

p.  235 ;  7th,  p.  25 1 ;   8th,  p.  284 ;   9th,  p.  320  ;   10th, 

p.  342;    11th,  p.  384;   p.  12th,  p.  423;    13th,  p.  475; 

14th,  p. 517;  15th,  p. 551 
Heric,  a  monk,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  s.  14 
Heriger  of  Laubes,  10th  cent.  p.  339,  a. 
Hermann,  converted,  Jew  and  writer,   12th  cent.  p. 

414,  n. 
Hermannus  Contractu?,  11th  cent.  p.  371,  n. 

de  Lerbeke,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 

Hermas,  Shepherd  of,  p.  39,  s.  21 

Hermes,  ancient  pagan  philosopher,  p.  60,  s.  8 ;  p  70, 

n.  3 
Hermits  or  Eremites:  see  Eremites 
Hermogenes  of  2d  cent.  p.  83,  s.  22 
Hermolaus,  Barbarus,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  5;  p.  547,  n. 
Hero,  Platonic  philosopher,  5th  cent.  p.  178,  s.  5 
Herod  the  Great,  p.  13,  s.  1 
Herrenhutters,  p.  871,  s.  17 
Heruli,  invade  Italy,  5th  cent.  p.  173,  s.  1 ;  p.  213,  s.  1 

converted,  6th  cent.  p.  213,  s.  1 

Hervseus  Natalis,  Nth  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 
Herveus  of  Dol,  p.  414,  n. 
Heschusius,  Tilemann,  p.  657,  s.  46 
Hesse-Cassel,  adopts  reformed  doctrines,  p.  785,  s.  1 
Hessians,  converted,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  2 
Hesychasts,  Greek  monks,  14  th  cent.  p.  517,  s.  1 
Hesychius  of  Egypt,  3d  cent.  p.  93,  n. 

■ bishop  of  Jerusalem,  7th  cent.  p.  217,  s.  5 

Hettius  or  Hetto,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Hetzer,  Lewis,  p.  687,  s.  5 ;  p.  699,  s.  3 

Hevelius,  John,  p.  731,  s.  26 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  p.  100,  s.  4 

Heyling,  Peter,  p.  783,  s.  6 

Hierarchy,  its  origin,  p.  G2 ;  see  more  un;ler,  Church, 

government  of 
Hierax  and  Hieracites,  3d  cent.  p.  110,  s.  11 
Hierocles,  philosopher,  4th  cent,  p.  122,  s.  17 
Hieronymus,  a  S.  Fide,  15th  cent.  p.  514,  n. 
Hierotheus,  missionary,  10th  cent.  p.  32(3,  s.  6 
Higden,  Itanulph,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 
High  church,  English,  p.  830,  s.  24;  p.  831,  s.  2G;  p.  872, 

s.  23;  p.  873,  s.  24 
Hilarion,  Syrian  monk,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  s.  10 

bishop  of  Aries,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

of  Rome,  Luciferian,  4th  cent.  p.  142.  n. 

bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

Hildebert  of  Le  Mans,  11th  cent.  p.  374,  s.  31 
Hildebrand:  see  Gregory  VII.  pope 

Joachim,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Hildegard,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n.  p.  417,  s.  2 
Hildentssen,  Gulielmus  de,  15th  cent.  p.  554. 
Hilduin,  9th  cent.  p.  300,  s.  14 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6; 

302,  s.  14 

bishop  of  Laon,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

Hindoo  literature,  p.  28,  s.  3,  n.  5 

Hippolytus  of  3d  cent,  p  94,  s.  7;  p.  102,  s.  7 

Hirsaugian  monks,  llth  cent.  p.  3G9,  s.  21 

History,  ecclesiastical,  what,  p.  3,  s.  1  ;   external  and 

internal,  pp.  3,  4;  how  to  be  treated,  p.  4;  dangers  to  be 

avoided,  pp.  5,  6;  its  uses,  p.  G 
Hoadley,  Benjamin,  p.  873,  s.  23 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  p.  727,  s.  22;  p.  814,  s.  9 
Hoburg,  Christian,  p.  809,  s.  43 


Hochstraten,  James,  of  Cologne,  16th  cent.  p.  5G8,  s.  5 

Hcdy,  Humphrey,  p.  832,  n.  1 

Hoc,  Matthias,  p.  740,  3.  2;  p.  741,  n.  1;  p.  792,  s.  15 ;  p. 

787,  s.  4 
Hoffman,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  523,  s.  6 
Hoffmann,  rector  at  Leipsic,  p.  528,  s.  G;  p.  642,  s.  13 

-—    Daniel,  p.  790,  s.  10 

1   Melchior,  p.  687,  s.  5 

Holiness  in  images,  contested,  llth  cent.  p.  379,  s.  12 
Holstenius,    Lucas,    p.  750,   s.  16;    p.  763,    s.  32;    p. 

779,  s.  2     • 
Holy  synod  of  Russia,  p.782,  s.  5 
Homiliarium  of  Charlemagne,  p.  279,  s.  5 
Honorius,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 

—  of  Autun,  12th  cent.  p.  412,  s.  23 

I.  bishop  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  p.  250s  n  ;  he 

was  not  infallible,  p.  256,  n.  2 

■ II.  antipope,  1 1th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  7 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  7;  p.  414,  n. 

. III.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  446,  s.  9;  p.  4G7,  n. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  148,  s.  15 

Hoogerbeets,  Rombout,  p.  838,  s.  3;  p.  839,  s.  5 

Hbpfner,  Henry,  p.  787,  s.  4 

Horie,  Russian  heresiarch,  p.  782,  n. 

Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  Gth  cent.  p.  228,  n. 

Home,  Andrew,  14th  cent.  p.  488,  n.  4 

Horneius,  Conrad,  p.  79G,  s.  21 

Hosius  of  Corduba,  4th  cent.  p.  135,  n.  4;  p.  158,  s.  4 

Stanislaus,  p.  G17,  s.  21 

Hospinian,  Rudolph,  p.  683,  s.  44 
Houpeland,  William,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Hubald  or  Hugbald,  10th  cent.  p.  341,  s.  6 
Huber,  Samuel,  p.  657,  s.  44 

Ulrich,  p.  835,  s.  33 

Hubmeyer,  Balthazar,  p.  687,  s.  5 
Huet,  Peter  Daniel,  p.  764,  s.  32;  p.  737,  s.  37 
Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France,  1  ltb  cent.  p.  352,  s.  3 
Hugo  of  Limoges,  llth  cent.  p.  383.  s.  19 

abbot  of  Cluny,  llth  cent.  p.  374,  n. 

of  Tours,  llth  cent.  p.  374,  n. 

—  archbishop  of  Lyons,  1 1th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 

de  Britolio,  llth  cent.  p.  374,  n. 

of  St.  Flavinius,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Abbot  of  Fleury,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n, 

de  Paganis,  founder  of  the   Knights  Templars, 

1 2th  cent.  p.  394,  s.  1 4 

of  St.  Victor,  12th  cent.  p.  411,  s.  23 

Etherianus,  12th  cent.  p.  414,  n. 

a  S.  Caio,  13th  cent.  p.  466,  s.  44 

Pratensis,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Huguenots:  see  France,  reformation  in 
Hulderic  or  Udalric,  9th  cent.  p.  395,  n. 
Hiilsemann,  John,  p.  792,  s.  15;  p.  796,  s.  21 
Humbert,  cardinal,    llth   cent.  p.  372,  s.  31;   p.  378, 

s.  10 

-  de  Rornanis,  13th  cent.  p.  4G6,  s.  14 


Humiliati,  monks,  13th  cent.  p.  449,  s.  19 

Huneric,  Arian  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  5th  cent. 

persecutes,  p.  198,  s.  4 
Hungarians  converted,  9th,  10th,  and  llth  cent.  p.  326, 

s.  6 
Hungary,  reformation  in,  p.  535,  s.  31,  n.  2;  p.  G74,  s.  25; 

p.  743,  s.  8 
Hunnius,  iEgidius,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Nicholas,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Helfredius  Ulric,  p.  750,  s.  1G 


n.  8 


Huns,  in  Gth  cent.  p.  216,  s.  3 

of  Pannonia,  converted  in  8th  cent.  p.  265,  s.  G 

Huss,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  528,  s.  5;  p.  529,  n.  3;  p.  544,  n. 

Hussinetz,  Nicolaus  de,  p.  550,  s.  3 

Hussites,  and  Hussite  war,  15th  cent.  p.  547,  s.  3 

Hutter,  Leonard,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Hyle,  uAij,  of  the  Manichceans,  p.  108,  s.  3 

Hypatia,  female  philosopher,  4th  cent.  p.  12G,  s.  2. 

Hyppolytus  of  Thebes,  10th  cent.  p.  337,  n. 

Hypothetical  Universalists,  p.  817,  s.  14 

Hyrcanians  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  1 

Jabalaha,  Nestorian,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1 

Jacobites  or  Monophy sites,  p.  G30,  s.  10:    see  Mono- 

physites 

or  Monothelites,  p.  475,  s.  1 

monks,  13th  cent.  p.  449,  s.  19 

or  Jacobins,  the  Dominicans,  p.  452,  n.  2 

Jacobus,  Baradseus,  restorer  of  the  Monophysites,  in 

6th  cent.  p.  207,  s.  20 ;  p.  236,  s.  G 
or  James  de  Vitry,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 
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laoobua  1.  king  of  irragon,  13th  cent.  p.  i ■'•■■.  s.  i  > 

do  Voragine,  ISth  cut.  p.  141,  n.  I ;  p.  164, 

-.  ii 

.:  itiB,  1  Ith  0  Ml.  p    SI  ►,  n. 

.  bishop  of  Laaaanne,  1  ith  cent.  p.  Ml',  n. 

de  Rfarchia,  15th  cent.  p.  ■">"<•-,  i.  1 1 

of  Briaen,  15th  ■ant  p  509,  a,  1 1 

Dfagnl,  monk,  11th  cut.  p.  513,  n. 

de  raradiao,  15th  cent.  p.  $4 

Pioolominssos,  1 5th  c  n. 

Pereaius,  1 5th  seat,  p  M5,  n. 

■  llus  de  klisa,  15th  sent.  p.  180, 
.  of  Lithuania,  1  Ith  cent. 
Jambliohua,  Platonic  philoeoph  its  p.  126,  a. 

J.  n.  B 
James,  sou  of  Zebedset  martyr,  p.  31,  R. 

the  Just,  or  the  Least  martyr,  p.  21,  n. 

bishop  of  Nisibis,  1th  e  n. 

bishop  of  Eldest  1.  7th  <•  -tit.  ;• 

I.  king  of  England;  p  6884  n  j  ,  10;  p. 

,  S.  4;  p.  819,  s.  19;   p.  915,  n. 

[I.  king  of  England,  p.  744;  a.  1  .  n.;  p. 


831,  9.  26 
Jansenius,  Cornelius, 
Jansenists,  p.  758,  1.26;  p.  766,  s.  36;  p.  769,  s.  41;  p. 

770,  s.  12,  fee.;  p.  869,  B.  18 

Japan  missions,  p.  602,  B.  8;  p.  721,  s.  15 

Ja>idians,  an  oriental  sect,  p.  63!,  a 

3  iv.  1,  Dutch  mis-ions  bo,  p.  72.'!, 

Javorski,  Stephen,  p.  782,  s.  5;  p 

[baa,  hishop  of  Edessa,  5th  cent.   p.  188,  11. ;    p.  232, 

s.  10 
Iberians,  converted,  1th  cent.  p.  121, 
Iceland,  converted,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  9.  8 
Idacius,  Clarus,  a  Spanish  bishop,  4th  cent.  p.  149,  n. 
Idatius,  or  Hydatius,  Spanish  bishop,  5th cent.  p.  190,  n. 
Jeremia?,  Peter,  15th  cent  p.  544,  n. 
Jerome,  or  Hieronymus,  monk  and  learned  father,  4th 

cent.  p.  139,  s.  10,  n.  1  ;  p.  1 11,  s.  4  ;  p.  103,  s.  2  1 ;  p. 

195,  s.  1  1 

of  Prague,  15th  cent.  p.  53!,  b.  7 

Jam,  first  church  there,  p.  20,  s.  5  ;  demolished 

by  the   Romans,   a.d.   70,  p.  23,    s.  3;   rehuilt,  and 

called   iElia   Capitolina,   in   2d   cant.    p.  55,   s.   11; 

captured  by  the   Saracens,  7th   cent.   p.  248,  n.9; 

patriarchate  of,  p.  1 28,  n.  2  ;  p.  627,  s.  3  ;  kingdom  of 

Bet  up,  11th  cent.  p.  348,  s.  7;   terminated  in  13th 

cent.  p.  435,  s.  8 ;  council  of,  p.  781,  s.  3 
Jesujabas,  a  Nestorian  patriarch,  7th  cent.  p.  231),  s.  1; 

p.  25  4,  s.  3 
Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens,  3th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 
Jesuates,  monks,  14th  cent.  p.  506,  s.  35 
Jesuits,  p.  601,  s.  2;  p.  610,  s.  10;  p.  621,  s.  28  ;  p.  622, 

s.  30  ;  p.  714,  s.  3,  &c;  p.  724,  s.  19  ;  p.  746,  s.  13  ;  p. 

750,  s.  17;  p.  752,  s.  18,  Sec;  p.  753,  s.  21,  n.  4  ;  p. 

759,  s.  28  ;  p.  761,  s.  31  ;  p.  764,  s.  33  ;  p.  767,  s.  37  ; 

p.  76S,  s.  40  ;  p.  770,  s.  43  ;  p.  866,  s.  2 
Jetzer,  John,  story  of,  p.  562,  n.  3 

civil  and  religious  state  of,  at  Christ's  birth,  p.  13, 

s.  1  ;  notices  of,  1st  cent.  pp.  23,  31  ;  2d,  pp.  55,  75  ; 

3d,  p.  90  ;  4th,  p.  121  ;  5th,  p.  174,  n.  3;  6th,  p.  215  ; 

7th,  p.  241,  s.  5;   11th,  p.  348,  n.  1;  12th,  p.  394,  s.  15; 

13th,  p.  433,  n.  5  ;  14th,  p.  485,  s.  3  ;   15th,  p.  522,  s.  I 
Iconoclasti,   Iconoduli,  and  Iconomachi,  who,  p.  281, 

s.  11 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  2d  cent.  p.  38,  s.  20 ;  p. 

55,  s.  2  ;   Syriac  epistles  of,  p.  3S,  n. 
of  Constantinople,  9th  cent.  p.  299,  n.;  p.  316, 

s.  28 

name  of  the  Jacobite  patriarchs,  p.  783,  s.  6 

Ignorance,  holy,  p.  624,  s.  37 

Ijejas,  emperor  of  Japan,  p.  722,  n. 

lidefonsus,  of  Toledo,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  s.  6 

Image  worship,  in  4th  cent.  p.  143,  s.  2  ;  in  5th,  p.  191, 

s.  2 ;  6th,  p.  230,  s.  2 ;  7th,  p.  250,  s.  1 ;  8th,  p.  272,  s. 

12  ;  p.  230,  s.  9  ;  9th,  p.  310,  s.  14  ;  10th,  p.  339,  s.  3 
Immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  debated,  p.  4?2,  s.  19; 

p.  515,  s.  5  ;  p.  553,  s.  2  ;  p.  562,  n.  3 ;  p.  774,  n.  2  ; 

feast  of,  15th  cent.  p.  553,  s.  2 
Imola,  John  de,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Alexander  de,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 

Impanation,  what,  p.  664,  s.  12 

Impostors,  the  three,  a  spurious  book,  p.  437,  s.  3,  n.  3 
Imputation,  doctrine  of,  p.  817,  s.  15 ;  p.  837,  n.  4 
Incense  in  worship,  3d  cent.  p.  105,  s.  2 
Independence  of  primitive  churches,  p.  35,  s.  14 ;  p.  62, 

s.  2 


p.  672,  B.  21;  p.  81  1,  8.  9  :    '■ 
11.  3  ;   p.  89 

American  p.  718,  s.  20;  p.  814,  n   1 

Index,  e cpurgatory,  p 

;    p    715,  s.  7; 
;  1 1    -  19 
Indian  p  51,  a  3 

■111.  things,  what  t'>  b  intra,  p,  80  I 

■ .  p.  117,  b.  3;   13th,  p.  153, 

I  Ith.  :-.   I;    16th-, 

.  p.  564,  s.  17;  p 
Infallibility  of  popes,  p.  'i-'-\  s.  32;  p.  770, 
Infra!  ipsarians,  p.  115,  b.  10  ;  p,  872,  b.  21 
[ngulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  p.  375,  n. 
Innocent         I.  bishop  of  R  p.  189,  n. 

■ II   pope,  12th  cant,  p,  WW,  s.  7;  p.  115,  n. 

.      111.  pop  ■,  12th  and  13th  cent,  p,  108,  b.  14; 

p.  410,  B.  23;   i  ;   p.  115,  s.  6;   p.   I 

IV.  pope,  ISth  .  s.  11;  p.  168,  n. 

V.  pope,  13th  cent    p.  168,  n. 

.       VI.  pope,  1  1th  cent.  p.  195,  B.  12 

VII.  pope,  1  "'tli  cent.  p.  5S  • 

VIII.  th  cent  p.  534,  s.  17 

IX.  pope,  p.  613,  B.  13 

X.  pope,  p.  738,  s.  1;  p.  712,  n.  1 

.       XI   pops,  p. 739,  s.  1;  p. 754,    , 

. .      XII.  pope,  p.  739,  s.  1 

XIII.  pope,  p.  868,  s.  7 

Inquisition,  its  origin,  13th  cent.  p.  451,  s.  21,  p.  476,  s. 

3  ;  its  modes  of  trial,  p.  177,  s.  5,  n.  2  ;  in  14th  cent. 

p.  518,  s.  3;  in  15th,  p.  554,  8.  2  ;  p.  599,  3.  12  ;  p.  600, 

B.  13;   p.  601,  s.  2;   p.  609,  s.  9 

itati,  Waldensians,  12th  cent.  p.  428,  s.  11 
Intention,  rightly  directed,  p.  623,  3.  35;  p.  745,  a  34 
Interim  of  Augsburg,  p.  594,  a   1 ;  p.  649,  s.  29 

of  Leipsic,  p  648,  s.  28 

Intermediate  state,  controversy,  14th  cent.  p.  494 
Interpreters  of  Scripture:  «  Commentators 

tnre,  right  of,  11th  cent.  p.  361,  s.  14,  n.  2;  p. 

368,  B.  21;   12th,  p.  401,  s.  3 
Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  12th  cent.  p.  456,  s.  33 ;  p.  183, 

B.  15 
Joann  9th  cent.  p.  291,  s.  4  ;  n.  295,  n.  2 

Joel,  chronologist,  13th  cent.  p.  438,  s.  1 
Johannelinus,  John,  11th  cent.  p.  371,  n. 
Johannes  or  Jansen,  Erasmus,  p.  709,  s.  14  ;  p.  712,  n.  5 
Johannite  christians,  p.  633,  s.  17 
John,  the  Baptist,  p.  18,  s.  3;  his  festival  instituted,  p. 

235,  a  4 

the  apostle,  martyr  under  Domitian,  p.  27, 

Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein,  p.  210,  s.  1 

iEgeates,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

Algrin,  cardinal,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

Anagnosta,  Greek  historian,  15th  cent.  p. 

Argyropulus,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Ascusnage.  6th  cent.  p.  238,  s.  10 

■  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  4th  cent.  p.  138,  n. 

Balbus,  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  6 

Bassolis,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Becan  of  Utrecht,  14th  cent.  p.  5)2,  n. 

Beccus  or  Vecchus,  13th  cent.  p.  483,  s.  43 

Belethus,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Bromiard,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Brompton,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Burgundio,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Calderinus,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

bishop  of  Antioch,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n.  ;  p.  202, 

s.  10 

the  Faster,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  6th 

p.  219,  s.  1;  p.  223,  s.  8 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  6th  cent.  p.  221,  n. 

.  of  Scythopolis,  6th  cent.  p.  23!,  s.  6 

monk,  of  Spain,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

archbishop  of  Dara,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  7th  cent;  p.  248,  n. 

de  Burgo,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Cameniota,  10th  cent.  p.  337,  n. 

Camerterus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  12th  cent. 

p.  410,  n. 

.  Cananus,  Greek  historian,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  n. 

Canonicus,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Capistranus,  15th  cent.  p.  540,  s.  24 

of  Capua,  10th  cent.  p.  330,  s.  5 

.  Carpathius,  8th  cent.  p.  280,  s.  7 

Christian,  of  Boisneburg.  p.  749,  s.  16 

Chrysostom  :  see  Chryso^tom 

Cinnamus,  12th  cent.  p.  39'J,  a.  1 
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John  Climacus,  Sinaita,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

Cyparissiota,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  n. 

de  Monte  Corvino,  bishop  in  China,  13th  cent.  p. 

432,  s.  2 

Damascenus,  8th  cent.  p.  266,  s.  2 ;  see  Damas- 

cenus 

Darensis,  Syriac  writer,  8th  cent.  p.  280,  s.  7 

•  deacon  of  Rome,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

metropolitan  of  Euchaita,  llth  cent.  p.  372,  n. 

Eugenius,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

of  Fribourg,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 

de  St.  Geminiano,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Frederick,  of  Saxony,  p.  590,  s.  7 

■   Frederick,  of  Brunswick,  p.  749,  s.  16 

George,  of  Saxony,  p.  740,  s.  2  ;  p.  741,  s.  4 

George  IV.  of  Saxony,  p.  800,  n. 

Guallensis  or  Wallis,  13th  cent.  p.  463,  n. 

de  Hexam,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Honsemius,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

of  Jandunum,  14th  cent.  p.  503,  s.  30 

of  Jerusalem,  St.  Knights  of,  12th  cent.  p.  394, 

s.  13 

Jacobite  patriarch,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Lackland,  king  of  England,  13th  cent.  p.  445,  s.  8 

de  Lugio,  12th  cent.  p.  425,  s.  5 

archbishop  of  Lyons,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

of  Naples,  14th  cent.  p.  571,  n. 

Malala,  historian,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

Maro,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

Moschus,  monk  of  Palestine,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 

Neider,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  s.  24 

of  Paris,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  s.  44 

of  Parma,  13th  cent.  p.  455,  s.  32 

Peckham,  13th  cent.  p.  466,  s.  44 

Philoponus,  6th  cent.  p.  216,  s.  2 

Phocas,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

de  Polliaco,  14th  cent.  p.  497,  s.  18 

Prester  or  Presbyter:  see  Presbyter  John 

Pungens  Asinum,  13th  cent.  p.  473,  s.  14 

of  Salisbury,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  s.  23 

■  archbishop  of  Saltsburg,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  n.  2 

Scholasticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  6th  cent. 

p.  225,  n. 

Scotus  Erigena,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6;  p.  303,  s.  14 

Scylitzes,  llth  cent.  p.  351,  s.  2 

Seneca,  a  jurist,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Sigismund,  of  Brandenburg,  p.  785,  s.  2 

Sophista,  a  nominalist,  p.  354,  s.  9 

Tambacus,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Tzimisces,  Greek  emperor,  10th  cent.  p.  343,  s.  2 

Xiphilinus,  llth  cent.  p.  372,  n. 

Zonaras,  Greek  historian,  12th  cent.  p.  396,  s.  1 ; 

p.  409,  s.  22 

elector  of  Saxony,  p.  579,  s.  22  ;  p.  581,  s.  25  ;  p. 

590,  s.  7 

of  Braganza,  king  of  Portugal,  p.  753,  s.  20 

de  S.  Cruce,  p.  615,  s.  16 

of  Leon,  canonized,  p.  778,  s.  52 

II.  bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. ;  p.  256, 

s.  7 

■         VII.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  n. 

VIII.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  295,  s.  5  ;  p.  305,  n. 

IX.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

X.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  3 

XL  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  4 

XII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  4 

XIII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  6 

XIV.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  335,  s.  7 

XV.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  335,  s.  7 

XVI.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  335,  s.  7 

.       XIX.  pope,  llth  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

XXI.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  14 ;  p.  468,  n. 

XXII.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  492,  s.  6 

XXIIL  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  528,  s.  3 

Iona,  Ilii  or  I-colm-kill,  6th  cent.  p.  214,  n.  1 
Jonas,  an  Irish  monk,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  3;  p.  250,  n. 

bishop  of  Orleans,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Justin,  p.  643,  s.  15 

Jordan,  bishop  of  Limoges,  contest  about  St.  Martial, 
llth  cent.  p.  383,  s.  19 

Dominican  general,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

Joris  or  George,  David,  p.  697,  s.  24 
Jornandes  or  Jordanes,  historian,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 
Joseph  of  Thessalonica,  9th  cent.  p.  299,  n. 
■  Alshaher  Biltabib,  llth  cent.  p.  508,  n. 


Joseph  Briennius,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

bishop  of  Modon,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 


Jovian,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 

Jovinian,  Italian  monk  and  reformer,  4th  cent.  p.  152, 

s.  22 
Ireland,  reformation  in,  p.  598,  s.  1 1 ;  p.  599,  n. 
Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  2d  cent.  p.  49,  s.  IS;  p.  53,  s. 

5;  p.  63,  s.  5 

count  and  bishop  of  Tyre,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

—  Christopher,  p.  651,  s.  33 


Irene,  express  of  Constantinople,  8th  cent.  p.  270,  s.  10; 

p.  282,  s.  13,  n.  3 
Irish  nation,  converted  in  5th  cent.  p.  175,  s.  6 

the  first  scholastics,  8th  cent.  p.  266,  s.  3 

presbyterians,  account  of,  in  17th  cent.  p.  829,  n. 

Isaac,  a  converted  Jew,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

bishop  of  Nineva,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

bishop  of  Langres,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

patriarch  in  Armenia,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

Argyrus,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  n. 

Isbraniki,  Russian  sect.  p.  781,  s.  4 
Isenburg,  church  of,  p.  675,  s.  26 

Isidorus  Hispalensis,  6th  cent.  p.  179,  s.  5;  p.  184,  s.  10, 
n.  1 

of  Gaza,  a  philosopher,  p.  127,  s.  2  ;  p.  28,  s.  4 

of  Corduba,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

of  Pelusium,  5th  cent.  p.  192,  s.  5 

of  Seville,  6th  cent.  p.  218,  s.  2;  p.  228,  s.  9 

Pacensis  (of  Badajos),  8th  cent.  p.  227,  n. 

Ruthensis,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Clarius,  p.  620,  s.  26 

Isny,  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 

Isychius  or  Hesychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  7th  cent. 

p.  247,  s.  5 
Italy,  reformation  in,  p.  599,  s.  13 
Jubilee  Romish,  13th  cent.  p.  474,  s.  3;  15th,  p.  516,  s.  1; 

p.  536,  s.  17 
Judas,  a  writer  of  3d  cent.  p.  97,  n. 
Judicium  Dei,  or  Ordeal,  9th  cent.  p.  319,  s.  3,  n.  3:  p. 

383,  s.  1 
Judgment-day,  expected  in  the  10th  cent.  p.  339,  s.  3 
Julia  Mammaea,  3d  cent.  p.  85,  s.  2 
Julian,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  120,  s.  12,  n.  3;  p.  123,  s.  17 

a  Pelagian  bishop  and  writer,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  6th  cent,  p.  224,  n.  p. 

237,  s.  8 
Pomerius,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

Pomerius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  s.  6 

a  Spanish  count,  8th  cent.  p.  265,  s.  2 

Juliana,  lady  Rosamond,  p.  805,  s.  34 

Julius  Africanus,  3d  cent.  p.  93,  s.  7,  p.  94,  n.  1 

Firmicus  Maternus,  poet,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

I.  bishop  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

II.  pope,  p.  559,  s.  4 

III.  pope,  p.  612,  s.  13 

Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  p.  642,  s.  13 ;  p.  653, 

s.  42 
Junilius,  bishop  in  Africa,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n.  p.  230,  s.  3 
Junius,  Robert,  p.  723,  n.  3 

Ivo  of  Chartres,  llth  cent.  p.  371,  s.  29;  p.  373,  s.  31 
Jurieu,  Peter,  p.  819,  s.  18 
Justification,  contest  on,  in  1st  cent.  p.  42,  s.  12;  in  I6th, 

p.  652,  s.  35 
Justin  Martyr,  2d  cent.  p.  63,  s.  5,  n.  2 

bishop  in  Sicily,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

Justinian  I.  emperor,  6th  cent.  p.  216,  s.  3;  p.  229,  n. 

Lawrence,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  s.  24 

■    Benedict,  p.  620,  s.  26 

Justus,  a  Spanish  bishop,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Juvenal,  bishop  of  iElia  (Jerusalem)  5th  cent.  p.  180, 

s.  2 
Juvencus,  Christian  poet,  4th  cent.  p.  141,  s.  10,  n.  3 

Kabbala,  Jewish,  p.  16,  s.  13;  p.  31,  s.  10 

Kalifs,  Mohammed's  successors,  p.  244,  s.  6 

Kardargus,  Nestorian,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1 

Keith,  George,  p.  847,  s.  3;  p.  848,  s.  5 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  s.  24 

Kempten,  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 

Kenchan  or  Coiremchan,  12th  cent.  p.  391,  s.  7 

Kent,  kingdom  of,  converted,  7th  cent.  p.  213,  s.  2 

Kepler,  John,  p.  731,  s.  26 

Kilian,  Irish  missionary,  p.  240,  s.  3 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  3d  cent.  p.  106,  s.  5 

Knights  of  faith  and  charity,  13th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  19 

Knorr,  Christian,  p.  733,  s.  30 
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Knox,  John,  p.  59$,  s.  10;  p.  666,  s.  16;  p.  60S,  n. 

Knutzen,  Matthew,  p.  728,  s.  23 

Kober,  Tobias,  p.  898,  s.  40 

Koddeus  or  van  der  Kodde,  John,  Jam2s,  Hadrian,  and 

Gisbert,  p.  863,  s.  1 
Koran,  its  origin  and  preservation,  p.  242,  s.  2,  n.  2 
Kortholt,  Christian,  p.  792,  s.  15 
Kotter,  Christopher,  p.  809,  s.  4 1 
Kuhlmann,  Quirin,  p.  733,  s.  30  ;  p.  803,  s.  40 
Kunrath,  Henry,  p.  642,  s.  12 

Labadie,  John,  p.  864,  s.  3,  n.  2 

Labadists,  sect,  p.  864,  s.  3 

Labarum,  sacred  standard  of  Constantine,  p.  1 19,  n.  5 

Labat,  John  Baptist,  p.  724,  n.  5 

Labbe,  Philip,  p.  761,  s.  31 

Lactantius,  writer  of  4th  cent.  p.  138,  s.  10,  n.  2 

Laderchius,  James,  p.  616,  s.  18 

Lainez,  Jesuit  general,  p.  612,  n.  3 

Lambecius,  Peter,  p.  750,  s.  16 

Lambert,  bishop  of  Arras,  11th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 

of  Aschaffenburg,  11th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 

Lami,  Bernhard,  p.  760,  s.  30  ;  p.  763,  s.  32 

Lancelot,  Claude,  p.  762,  s.  31 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  11th  cent.  p.  353, 

s.  7;  p.  373,. s.  31 
Langham,  Simon,  of  Canterbury,  14th  cent.  p.  497,  s.  19 
Langres,  council  of,  9th  cent.  p.  315,  s.  23 
Langton,  Stephen,  of  Canterbury,  13th  cent.  p.  415,  s.  8 
Laonicus  ChalcoiTdylas,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 
Lapide,  Cornelius  a,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Lapsed  Christians,  p.  88,  s.  3 
Lasco,  John  a,  p.  673,  n.  4 
Lateran  council,  in  12th  cent.  p.  405,  s.  13;  13th,  p.  469, 

s.  2 
Latermann.  John,  p.  797,  n.;  p.  799,  s.  24 
Latitudinarians,  English,  p.  830,  s.  24 
Latteburius,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 
Lavater,  Lewis,  p.  683,  s.  44 

Laud,  William,  p.  744,  s.  10  ;  p.  821,  s.  20  ;  p.  822,  n.  1 
Launoi,  John,  p.  763,  s.  32;  p.  753,  s.  21 
Laura  of  monks,  what,  p.  232,  n.  1 
Laurentius,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  p.  88,  s.  6 

bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  220,  s.  4 

bishop  of  Novara,  6th  cent.  p.  228,  u. 

Law:  see  Canon  and  Civil  Law 

Leade,  Jane,  p.  865,  s.  5 

Leander,  archbishop  of  Seville,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Learning,  state  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  28,  &c. ;  2d,  p.  58 ; 

3d,  p.  90;  4th,  p.  126;  5th,  p.  177 ;  6th,  p. 2i7  ;  7th, 

p.  244;  8th,  p.  265;  9th,  p.  291;  10th,  p.  329;  11th,  p.  351; 

12th,  p. 396;  13th,  p. 438;  14th,  p. 486;  15th,  p. 521 
Lebwin,  missionary,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  s.  5 
Lectors  or  readers,  p.  92,  s.  5 
Leenhof,  Frederick  van,  p.  873,  s.  25 
Legates,  papal,  p.  444,  s.  4 
Legion,  thundering,  in  2d  cent.  p.  54,  s.  9 
Leibnitz,  Godfrey  William  von,  p.  731,  s.  26;  p.  736,  s. 

35;  p.  791,  s.  11;  p.  871,  s.  18 
Leidradus  of  Lyons,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 
Leipsic  university,  founded  in  15th  cent.  p.  530,  s.  6 

dispute,  p.  569,  s.  9    -  - 

conference,  p.  787,  s.  4 

Lemmermann,  Abraham,  p.  863,  s.  2 
Lent,  in  4th  cent.  p.  156,  s.  6 

Leo  of  Acrida,  11th  cent.  p.  372,  n., 

—  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  11th  cent.  p.  379,  s.  12 

—  the  grammarian,  11th  cent.  p.  351,  s.  2 

—  the  Wise,  a  bishop,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

—  Marsicanus,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

—  I.  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  179,  s.  1 ; 
p.  185,  s.  11;  p.  187,  n.  I 

—  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 

—  III.  the  Isaurian,  8th  cent.  p.  264,  s.  1;  p.  277,  n. 

—  IV.  emperor,  9th  oent.  p.  270,  s.  10;  p.  282,  s.  13 

—  V.  the  Armenian,  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  310,  s.  14 

—  VI.  the  philosopher,  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  300,  n. 
p.  318,  s.  32 

—  III.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

—  IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

—  V.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  2 

—  VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  331,  s.  4 

—  VIII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  331,  s.  5 

—  IX.  pope,  1 1th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  4;  p.  37 4,  n. 

—  IX.  king  of  France,  13th  cent.  p.  435,  b.  7 

—  X.  pope,  p.  560,  s.  7;  p.  666,  s  3;  p.  60S,  s.  6;  p. 
572,  s.  12;  p.  575,  s.  18;  p.  603,  s.  5,  n. 


Leo  XI.  pope,  p.  73S,  s.  1 

Leonidas,  father  of  Origen,  3d  cent.  p.  87,  s.  1 

Leonists,  Waldensian,  p.  428,  s.  1 1 

Leontinus  Pilatus,  14th  cent.  p.  487,  s.  4 

Leontius,  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

of  Byzantium,  6th  cent.  p.  223,  s.  8 

of  Neapolis,  Cyprus,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

Lesly,  Norman,  p.  668,  n. 

Less,  Leonard,  p.  625,  s.  39 

Leszynsky,  Casimir,  p.  728,  s.  23 

Leutard,  a  reformer,  10th  cent.  p.  343,  s.  3 

Leutheric  of  Sens,  11th  cent.  p.  379,  s.  13 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  13th  cent.  p.  433,  s.  4 

of  Bavaria,  emperor,  14th  cent.  p.  493,  £.  8  ;  n 

504,  s.  31 

the  Meek,  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  287,  s.  1 

VII.  king  of  France,  12th  cent.  p.  392,  s.  9 

VIII.  king  of  France,  13th  cent.  p.  479,  s.  8 

IX.  or  St.  Lewis,  king  of  France,  13th  cent.  p. 

478,  s.  6;  p.  479,  s.  8 

XII.  king  of  France,  p.  559,  s.  5 

XIII.  king  of  France,  p.  81 1,  s.  2 

XIV.  king  of  France,  p.  751,  s.  17;  p.  753,  s.  21  ; 

p.  760,  s.  29;  p.  775,  n.  2;  p.  81 1,  s.  4;  p.  869,  s.  10 
Libaniots,  converted,  5th  cent.  p.  174,  s.  3 
Libanins,  sophist,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  16;  p.  123,  s.  17; 

n.  4 
Libellatici,  what,  p.  88,  s.  3 
Liberatus  of  Carthage,  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 

general  of  the  Ccelestine  Eremites,  13th  cent. 


165, 


p.  458,  s.  38 
Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

s.  14 
Libertines,  spiritual,  p.  681,  s.  38 

of  Geneva,  p.  682,  s.  39 

Licinianus,  bishop  in  Spain,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Licinius,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  116,  s.  6 

Light  of  the  glory  of  God,  disputes  on,  14  th  cent.  p.  517, 

s.  1 
Lignon,  Peter  du,  p.  864,  n.  2 
Limborch,  Philip,  p.  843,  s.  9 
Lindau,  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 
Lindwood,  William,  English  bishop,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  n. 
Lisoi,  a  Paulician,  11th  cent.  p.  385,  s.  3 
Litanies  to  the  saints,  6th  cent.  p.  234,  s.  3,  n.  3 
Literature  and  learning  in  16th  cent.  p.  551,  s.  3;  p.  563, 

s.  13;  p.  563,  s.  14;  p.  611,  s.  10;  p.  679,  s.  34;  p.  695,    . 

19;  p.  711,  s.  20;  in  17th  cent.  p.  730,  s.  25;  p.  760,  s. 

29;  p.  789,  s.  9;  p.8l2,  s.  6 
Lithuanians,  11th  cent.  p.  351,  s.  2;  p.  436,  s,  9 
Liturgies,  p.  44,  s.  6;  p.  106,  s.  5;  p.  154,  s.  3;  p.  234,  s.  3 
Livonians,  converted,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  4 
Locke,  John,  p.  766,  s.  36 
Lolhards,  13th  cent.  p.  462,  s.  42 ;  p.  499,  s.  20  ;  p.  505, 

s.  36,  n.  2 
Lombard,  Peter,  12th  cent.  p.  412,  s.  23 
Lombards,  occupy  Italy,  6th  cent.  p.  216,  s.  3;  become 

Christians,  p.  254,  s.  2 
Loquis,  Martin,  15th  cent.  p.  548,  s.  6 
Lord's  prayer,  use  of,  p.  106,  n.  11 
Lord's  supper,  in  1st  cent.  p.  20,  s.  5 ;  p.  32,  s.  1;  2d, 

p.  74,  s.  12  ;  3d,  p.  105,  s.  3 ;  4th,  p.  156,  s.  8  ;  6th,  p. 

234,  s.  3;  8th,  p.  284,  s.  1;  9th,  p.  312,  s.  19;   11th,  p. 

379,  s.  13;  13th,  p.  473,  s.  14 
Lothair,  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  4  ;  p.  302,  s.  14 
Love  feasts,  aya.Trcu,  p.  20,  s.  5  ;  p.  33,  s.  7;  p.  4 1,  s.  7;  p. 

196,  s.  3 
Louvigni,  Berniere  de,  p.  776,  s.  49 
Low  church,  English,  p.  831,  s.  26;  p.  832,  s.  27;  p. 

872,  s.  23 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  canonized,  p.  778,  s.  52  ;  p.  610,  s.  10 
Lubec,  a  bishopric,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  5 
Lubicniezky,  Stanislaus,  p.  861,  s.  4 
Lubin,  Eilh.  p.  792,  s.  15 
Lucaris,  Cyril,  p.  780,  s.  2 
Lucas  Chrysoberges,  bishop  of  Constantinople,   12th 

cent.  p.  410,  n. 

bishop  of  Tuy,  13th  cent.  p.  46S,  n. 


a  Spinozist,  p.  730,  s.  2  1 

Lucian  of  Antioch,  3d  cent.  p.  !<h,  n. 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  4th  cent.  p.  1  12,  n.;  p.  150,  s.  20 
Luciferians,  sect,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n.;  p.  I 
Lucius,  king  of  England,  2d  cent.  p.  58,  s    l 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  S  ;  p.  415,  It. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  406,  s.  14;   p.  115,  Q. 

Ludger  of  Mimeguon,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 
Ludolf,  Job,  p.  783,  s.  6 


Ludolphus  Saxo,  14th  cent,  p.  511,  n. 
Luitprand,  historian,  10th  cent.  p.  330,  s.  5 
Lully,  Raymund,  14th  cent.  p.  4(J0,  s.  9 
Luneburg  princes,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 
Lupoldus,  Babenbergius,  14th  cent,  p  512,  n. 
Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyos,  5tli  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

Servatus,  of  Ferrieres,  9th  cent.  p.  301,  s.  i4 

Luther,  Martin,  p.  565,  s.  1,  n.  1,  &c;  p.  572,  s.  12,  &c; 

p.  579,  s.  22  ;  p.  581,  s.  27,  ftc;  p.  587,  s.  2 ;  p.  589,  s. 

5,  n.  4  ;  p.  593,  s.  14  ;  p.  G45,  s.  20  ;  recent  biographies 

of,  p.  56G,  n. 
Lutheran  church,  p.  573,  s.  14  ;  p.  579,  s.  22  ;  p.  579,  s. 

23;  p.  580,  s.  24;  in  Kith  cent.  p.  G37,  &c. ;  in  17th, 

p.  785,  &c;  in  18th,  p.  870,  s.  14 
Liitkemann,  Joachim,  p.  807,  s.  33 
Lycopetrus,  12th  cent.  p.  423,  s.  1 
Lydgate,  John  de,  15th  cent,  p  543,  n. 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  persecution  in.  2d  cent.  p.  57,  s.  G 

. council  of,  13th  cent.  p.  447,  s.  11  ;  p.  418,  s.  13 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  s,  37 
Lyser,  Polycarp,  p.  787,  s.  4  ;  p.  792,  s.  15 
William,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardaschir,  5th  cent.  p.  203,  s.  11 

Mabillon,  John,  p.  7G1,  s.  31 

Macarius,  senior  and  junior,  monks  of  Egypt,  4th  cent. 

p.  136,  s.  9,  n.  4 

Macres,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 

Monothelite  patriarch,  7th  cent.  p.  213,  n, 

Maccovius,  John,  p.  680,  n.  4 

Macedonius  and  Macedonians,  4th  cent.  p.  168,  s.  20 

Maclaine,  his  translation  of  Mosheim,  p.  x.\iii. 

Macrobius,  Donatist  bishop,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

Madura,  missions  to,  p.  715,  s.  7 

Magdeburg,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  9 

Magians  of  Persia,  p  28,  s.  2 

Magnus,  Valerianus,  p.  745,  s.  12 

Magus:  see  Simon  Magus 

Mahomet:  see  Mohammed 

Maigrot,  Charles,  p.  719,  s.  12 

Maillard,  Oliver,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  ft. 

Maimbourg,  Lewis,  p.  763,  s.  32 

Mainhard,  first  bishop  in   Livonia,  12th  cent.  p.  390, 

s.  4 
Majoli,  St.  clerks  of,  p.  615,  s.  17 
Major,  George,  p.  657,  s.  46 
Majorinus,  Donatio  bishop  of  Carthage,  4th  cent.  p. 

157,  s.  2 
Malabar,  Dutch  and  Danish  missions  to,  p.  723,  s.  17 ; 

p.  867,  s.  4 
Malachias,  writer,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Malavalle,  Francis,  p.  776,  s.  49 

Malchion,  a  rhetorician,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n,;  p.  112,  s.  15 
Malchus,  a  Byzantine  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  n. 
Maldonat,  John,  p.  617,  s.  21;  p.  G20,  s.  26 
Malebranche,  Francis  Nicholas,  p.  736,  s.  35 ;  p.  760, 

s.  30 
Malleolus :  see  Hammerlein 
Malta,  knights  of,  p.  394,  s.  13 
Mamertus,  Claudius,  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  178,  s.  2 ;  p. 

190,  n. 
Mandeville,  John,  p.  867,  s.  5 

Manes  or  Manichseus,  heretic,  3d  cent.  p.  107,  s.  2,  n.  7 
Manichseans,  sect  of,  in  3d  cent.  p.  107;  4th,  p.  157; 

6th,  p.  235  ;  7th,  p.  254,  s.  1 ;  8th,  p.  284,  s.  1  ;  9th,  p. 

321,  s.  5  ;   10th,  p.  342,  s.  2  ;  11th,  p.  384,  s.  1  ;  15th, 

p.  554,  s.  1 ;   16th,  p.  686,  s.  3  ;  p.  694,  s.  18 
Manuel,  Comnenus,  Greek  emperor,  12th  cent.  p.  421, 

s.  15 

Caritopulus,   bishop  of  Constantinople,  13th 

cent.  p.  464,  n. 

Chrysoloras,  14th  cent.  p.  486,  s.  1 

Caleca,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  n. 

of  Constantinople,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Manz,  Felix,  p.  687,  s.  5 

Maphccus  Vegius,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Maphrian,  or  primate  of  the  Monophysitcs.  p.  237,  s.  7; 

p.  438,  s.  1 
Marca,  Peter  de,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Marcella,  a  martyr,  3d  cent.  p.  87,  s.  1 
Marcellinus,  Amniiauus,  historian,  4  th  cent.  p.  123,  s.  18 

governor  of  Africa,  5th  cent.  p.  197,  s.  2 

count,  a  writer,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

English  missionary,  7th  cent,  p  240,  s.  3 

biographer,  8th  cent.  p.  307,  s.  7 

Marccllui  of  Ancyia,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n.;  p.  167,  s.  18 
II.  pope,  p.  G12,  s.  13 


Marcellus,  Henry,  p.  746,  s.  13 

Marchia,  James  de,  15th  cent.  p.  553,  s.  14 

Marcion  and  Marcionites,  2d  cent.  p.  77,  s.  7;  8th,  p. 

284,  s.  1 
Marculfus,  Gallic  monk,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  s.  6 
Marcus,  a  Gnostic,  2d  cent.  p.  80,  s.  17 

bishop  in  Egypt,  4th  cent.  p.  137.  n. 

a  Gnostic  in  Spain,  4th  cent-  p.  1G9,  s.  21 

a  hermit,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 

a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  n. 

of  Ephesus,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  s.  14;   p.  537, 

s.  23 

Mardaites,  p.  258,  s.  1 1 ;  see  Maronites 

Maresius,  or  des  Marets,  Samuel,  p.  817,  s.  14;  p.  832, 

s.  28 
Margaret,  Poretta,  14th  cent.  p.  518,  s-  4 

queen  of  Navarre,  p.  584,  s.  33 ;  p.  681,  s-  38 

Margiana,  enlightened,  8th  cent.  p.  280,  s.  1 
Maria  Angelica  de  St.  Magdalena,  p.  773,  s.  46 
Marianus  Scotus,  11th  cent.  p.  373,  s.  31 
Marins,  Mercator,  5th  cent.  p.  188,  s.  11 

bishop  in  Switzerland,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

IVIaro,  John,  7th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

Maronites,  sect,  7th  cent.  p.  258,  s.  11  ;  in  16th  cent.  p. 

63G,  s.  24 
Marozia,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  3 
Marpurg  conference,  p.  577,  n. 
Marriages,  third  and  fourth  condemned,  p.  341,  s.  7 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  14th  cent.  p.  503,  s.  30 

ab  Ingen,  14th  cent.  p.  513,"n. 

■ Ficinus,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  4 

Martel,  Charles,  8th  cant.  p.  2G1,  s.  3;  p.  2G5,  s.  2 

Martene,  Edmund,  p.  761,  s.  31 

Martial,  St.  his  apostleship  contested,  11th  cent.  p.  393, 

s.  19 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  4th  cent.  p.  125,  s.  22;  p.  147, 

s.  14 

bishop  of  Braga,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

I.  bishop  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 

II.  or  Marinus,  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  4 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  15 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  528,  s.  4 

magister,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Martinus  Polanus,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 

Martyrs,  p.  24,  s.  10;  their  numbers  and  estimation,  p.  25 

Martyr,  Peter,  p.  683,  s.  44 

Mary,  St.  worshipped  4th  cent.  p.  172,  s.  25;  her  images 

in  churches,  5th  cent.  p.  196,  s.  2;  called  the  mother 

of  God,  5th  cent.  p.  200,  s.  G  ;  worship  of,  10th  ce;::. 

p.  342,  s.  3;   15th  cent.  p.  553,  s.  2;  16th  cent.  p.  564, 

s.  16 

~  queen  of  England,  p.  596,  s.  9;  p.  599,  n.  1 

queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  p.  668,  n.  1 

queen  of  Scots,  p.  6G8,  n.  1 

Massachusetts  Indians,  p.  725,  n.  3 

Massalians,  Euchites,  14th  cent.  p.  517,  s.  1 

Massenius,  James,  p.  746,  s.  13 

Masses  for  the  dead,  4th  cent.  p.  156,  s.  8;  private,  p. 

284,  s.  1;  for  saints,  p.  318,  s.  2 
Massilians :  see  Semipelagians 
Massuet,  Renatus,  p.  761,  s.  31 
Mastricht,  Peter  van,  p.  833,  s.  30 
Matamba,  missions  to,  p.  724,  s.  18 
Matha,  John  de,  13th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  20 
Mathematical  philosophy,  p.  735,  s.  34;  p.  7SG,  s.  £G  ;  p. 

813,  s.  6 
Mathesius,  John,  p.  657,  s.  46 
Mathurini,  monks,  13th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  20 
Matilda  and  her  donation,  11th  cent.  p.  3G1,  s.  11,  n.  1 ; 

p.  367,  s.  20;  p.  445,  s.  5 
Matthsei,  John,  p.  688,  s.  7 
Matthew,  the  apostle,  p.  21,  n.  2 

Paris,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 

Aquaspartanus,  13th  cent.  p.  45S,  s.  37 

of  Vendome,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 

Blastares,  14th  cent.  p.  507,  s.  37 

Florilegus,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

■   Camariota,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Palmerius,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 

Marreschalcus,  15th  cent.  p.  546 

Matthia,  John  de,  p.  615,  s.  16 

Matthia?,  John,  bishop,  p.  788,  s.  7 

Matthias,  the  apostle,  p.  20,  s.  3 

Maty,  Paul,  p.  873,  s.  25 

Maulbronn,  convention  and  formula,  p.  654.  n.  3 

Maur,  St.  congregation  of,  p.  757,  s.  25;  p.  761,  s.  31 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  p.  593,  s.  2;  &c. 


I 
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peace  of,  p    •  10,  s.  7 
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M.uiuec,  landgrave  Of  EiMM,  p.  7fl  '.  B«  1 

prinoe  of  Orange,  p. 815,  ■,  u,  p.  B38.s>8{  p. 

i,  5;  p.  si;t,  s.  9 
Maurua,  St.  a  Banodiotma  monk,  6th  oent. 

archbishop  of  Ravenna,  7th  cent,  p.  - 1  ;,  u.  6 

Maxeatlue,  John,  6th  cent.  i>.  223,  b.  B 
Maxlmlan,  emperor,  3d  oent.  persecutes,  p<  67) 

111,  I.  1 
Maximilian  I.  emperor,  \>.  565,  B.  I;  p.  573,  B.  19 

Ma\imilla,  a  MontanUt,  2d  cent,  p.  83,  B.  '.'  I 

aii),  emperor,  3d  cent,  persecutes,  p.  i  lli,  s.  6 
Maximums,  bishop  in  CiHola,  5th  cent,  p   186,  n. 
Maximus,  Greek  writer,  2d  oent.  p. »>:>.  n. 

a  pagan  philosopher,  4th  cent,  p 

of  Turin,  Bth  cent.  p.  1>V7,  s.  li 

of  Kicz,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  0. 

of  Constantinople,  7th  cent,  p.       . 

Planudes,  14th  oent.  p.  186,  s.  1 

Mayer,  .Michael,  p.  733,  s.  30 

John  Frederick,  p.  800,  n. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  p.  73.">,  s.  'JO 

.'  iayron,  Francis,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 

i,  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.  p.  535,  s.  19 
Mechtildis,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  a. 
Meder,  John,  lGth  cent.  p.  54G,  n. 
Medici,  dukes  of  Tuscany,  p.  731,  s.  2G 
Meft'rethus  of  Meissen,  15th  cat.  p.  513,  n. 
Meier,  Lewis,  p.  730,  s.  21 
Meisner,  Balthazar,  p.  TJ'2,  s.  15 

John,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Meissen,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  9 
Melanethon,  Philip,  p.  570,  s.  10,  n.  3  ;  p.  5S7,  s.  2  ;  p. 
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Noetus,  and  Noetians,  3d  cent.  p.  110  s  12 

Nogaret,  William,  14th  cent.  p.  491,  s  2 

Noll,  Henry,  p.  733,  s.  30 

Nominalists    10th  cent.  p.  331,  s.  6;  11th,  p.  354,  E  9- 
12th,  p.  400,  s.  9;  13th,  p.  471,  s.6;  14th,  p.  489  s  7 
15th,  p.  526,  s.  7;  16th,  p.  563,  s.  13  P        '      7' 

Nonconformists,   p.  669,  s.  17;   p.  830,  s.  25;   p.  872, 

Nonjurors,  p.  831,  s.  26,  n.  6;  p.  832,  s  27 
Nonnosus,  writer,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 
Nonnus,  Egyptian  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n 
^~J"~  ^?onk  of  Palestine,  6th  cent.  p.  232,  n.  1 
Norbert,  Prsemonstratensian,  12th  cent.  p.  403  s  20 
Nordhngen  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n  1 
Noris,  Henry,  p.  763,  s.  31 

Normans,  persecute,  9th  cent.  p.  290,  s.  2;  10th  n  VIA 
s.  2;  invade  Italy,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3  '  P<     *' 

Norwegians,  converted,  10th  cent.  p.  325,  s  3 
Notarn,  among  Paulicians,  p.  321,  s.  5 
Nothmgus  of  Verona,  9th  cent.  p.  313  s  2"> 
Notker,  historian,  10th  cent.  p.  331,  s.  5 

Balbulus,  10th  cent  p.  341,  s.  5 

Noyatian  or  Novatus,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n;  his  sect,  p.  112, 

Novatus  of  Carthage,  3d  cent.  p.  113,  s.  17 
Nuns,  in  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  19,  n.  2 
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Nuremberg,  diet  of,  p.  575,  s.  18 

peace  of,  p.  530,  s.  7 

city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 

Oblations,  in  1st  cent,  p  35,  s.  12  ;  p.  44,  s.  7;  2.1,  p. 

73,  s.  8 
Occam,  William,  14th  cent.  p.  489,  s.  7;  p.  503,  s.  30 
Ochino,  Bernardino,  p.  GOO,  s.  13;  p.  C03,  s.  5;  p.  G83,  6. 

12,  p.  704,  n. 
Oda,  a  nun,  10th  cent.  p.  325,  n.  3 
Odilo,  St.  10th  cent.  p.  338,  s.  13 
Odo  of  Beauvais,  9th  cent.  p.  317,  s.  30 

bishop  of  Cambray,  1  lth  cent.  p.  353,  s.  7;  p.  415,  n. 

of  Cambray,  12th  cent.  p.  415.  n.;  p.  421,  8.  13 

of  Cluny,  10th  cent.  p.  33G,  s.  1 1 

Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  conquered  Italy,  5th  cent. 

p.  173,  s.  1 
CEcolampadius,  John,  p.  659,  s.  4;  p.  GS3,  s.  44 
CEcumenical,  or  general  councils:  see  Councils 
(Ecumenical,  or  universal  bishop,  p.  219,  s.  1;  p.  24G,  s.  2 
G2cumenius  of  Tricca,  10th  cent.  p.  337,  s.  12 
Offering  of  Christ,  dispute,  12th  cent.  p.  422,  s.  15 
Officium  divinum,  what,  p.  318,  s.  1 
Olaus,  St.  king  of  Norway,  p.  327,  s.  8 

—  Petri,  p.  582,  s.  29 

Olbert  of  Laubes,  10th  cent.  p.  33S,  s.  13 

Oldenbarnevelt,  John  van,  p.  848,  s.  3;  p.  839,  s.  5 

Olearius,  John,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Oliva,  Peter  John,  13th  cent.  p.  457,  s.  3G;  p.  500,  s.  23 

Olympia  Maldachini,  p.  738,  s.  1 

Olympiodorus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  4th  cent.  p.  127, 

s.  2;  p.  178,  s.  5 

a  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  177,  s.  5 

■     a  commentator,  Gth  cent.  p.  221,  n. 

of  Alexandria,  p.  337,  s.  \2 

Omar,  kalif,  captured  JerusaL-m,  7th  cent.  p.  247,  n. 

9;  p.  254,  s.  3 
O/Aoioucnoj,  of  like  essence,  p.  1GG,  s.  1G 
'O/Aoovcrios,  of  the  same  essence,  p.  1G1,  s.  11 
Ophilila,  Mauritius  de  Portu  Fikh.us,  archbishop  of 

Tuam,  15th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Ophites,  sect  of,  2d  cent.  p.  81,  s.  19 
Opposers  of  religion,  or  Deists,  lGth  cent.  p.  602.  s.  5, 

&c;  17th,  p.  72G,  s.  21,  kc;  p.  829,  s-  23;  18th,  p.  867, 

s.  5,  &c. 
Optatus  of  Milevi,  4th  cent.  p.  140,  s.  10,  n.  1 
Oracles,  the  pagan,  p.  10,  s.  15 
Oratory  of  the  holy  Jesus,  fathers  of,  p.  753,  s.  27 
Orbellis,  Nicolaus  de,  15th'  cent.  p.  545,  v.. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  9th  cent.  p.  319,  s.  3,  n.  3;  11th,  p.  383 

s.  1 
Order,  what,,  among  monks,  p.  33G,  s.  11 
Orderic,  Vitalis,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 
Oresicsis,  monk,  in  Egypt,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 
Oresme,  Nicholas,  14th  cent.  p.  489,  g.  G 
Oriental  church,  p.  627,  s.  1:  see  Greek  Church 

literature,  p.  732,  s.  28 

Orientius,  Orontius,  Oresius,  bishop  of  Aux,  5th  cent. 

p.  192,  s.  7;  p.  228,  n. 

bishop  of  Eliberis,  Gth  cent.  p.  228,  EL 

Origen  of  Alexandria,  3d  cent.  p.  57,  s.  8;  p.  61,  s.  12;  u. 

86,  s.  5;  p.  93,  s.  7;  p.  152,  n.  3 
Origcnists,  p.  152,  s.  23;  p.  195,  s.  15;  p.  231,  s.  9 
Orkney  islands,  converted,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  s.  8 
Oroeius,  Paul,  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  s.  11  ;  p.  209, 

s.  24  *->>*-> 

Orthodoxy,  feast  of,  9th  cent.  p.  311.  s.  15 
Osiander,  Andrew,  p.  643,  s.  15;  p.  651,  s.  35;  p.  G52,  n. 
1;  p.  657,  s.  4G;  p.  792,  s.  15 

Lucas,  p.  792,  s.  15;  p.  80G,  s.  3G;  p.  808,  B.  39 

John  Adam,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Ostiarii,  their  office,  3d  cent.  p.  92, 
O-torodt,  Christopher,  p.  709,  s.  14 
Ostrogoths,  5th  cent,  invade  Italy,  p.  173,  B.  1 
Osvaldus,  Pelbartus,  16th  cent.  p.  548,  n. 
Othmar  of  St.  Call,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  n.  8 
Otho  the  Great,  emperor,  10th  cent    p.  S2G,  s.  7 
111.  emperor,  loth  cent.  \>.  386 

ofFrlaineen,  12th  cent.  p.  n:>.  n. 

Bishop  ol  Bamberg,  12tn  cent  p,  :  - 

OwerrOj  Capuchin  mission  t  >,  p.  721,  b.  18 
Oxford  university,  9th  cent,  p   i 

Pa<  Bovine,  Egyptian  monk;  tth  cent.  p.  137,  n. 
Pacianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  lth  cent.  p.  1  12,  n. 
Pactiis,  Maria  Magdalena  de.  canonized,  p  778,  8.82 
Paganism,  its  character,  p.  8,  s.  6  ;  remains  of,  in    lth 


cent.  p.  119,  s.  10;  p.  122,  s.  16;  5th,  p.  191,  s.  2;  6th, 

p.  195,  s.  14;  7th,  p.  241,  s.  1 
Pajon,  Claude,  p.  818,  s.  17 
Palseologus,  Michael,  Greek  emperor,  13th  cent.  p.  433, 

s.  3;  p.  448,  s.  15;  p.  473,  s.  13 

John,  15th  cent.  p.  516,  s.  9;  p.  532,  s.  13 

James,  p.  712,  s.  23 


Palamas,  Gregory,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  s.  37;  p.  518,  s.  2 
Palatinate  church,  p.  812,  s.  5;  p.  874,  s.  26 
Palestine,  provinces  of,  p.  128,  n.  p.  180,  s.  2 
Pall  of  archbishops,  p.  607,  n.  3 

Palladius,  monk,  4th  cent.  p.  136,  s.  9,  n.  3;  p.  181,  s.  10, 
n.  3 

missionary  to  Ireland,  p.  175,  s.  6 


Pallavicini,  Sfortza,  p.  614,  n  ;  p.  7C3,  s.  32 

Pamelius,  James,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Pamphylus,  the  Martyr,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n.;  p.  135 

Panagiota,  a  Greek,  p.  629,  s.  6 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  discovered  in  12th  cent.  p.  398, 

s.  5 
Panormitanus,  Anthony,  p.  526,  s.  3 
Pantsenus  of  Egypt,  2d  cent.  p.  51,  s.  3  ;  p.  66,  n. 
Pantheism  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  p.  60,  s.  9 
Pantheists,  13th  cent.  p.  482,  s.  12;  15th,  p.  525,  s.  6;  p. 

729,  s.  24,  n. 
Papal  power  in  3d  cent.  p.  91,  s.  2  ;  4th,  p.  129,  s.  5  ; 

5th,  p.  179,  s.  1  ;  6th,  p.  219,  s.  1  ;  7th,  p.  245,  s.  1; 

8th,  p.  268,  s.  6  ;  9th,  p.  294,  s.  3  ;   10th,  p.  335,  s.  8  ; 

11th,  p.  355,  s.  2  ;  12th,  p.  401,  s.  2  ;  13th,  p.  443,  s.  2  ; 

14th,  p.  491,  s.  1;  15th,  p.  52G,  s.  1;  p.  531,  s.  10  ;    16th, 

p.  559,  s.  4;  p.  606,  s.  2  ;  p.  613,  s.  13  ;  p.  622,  s.  32  ; 

17th,  p.  752,  s.  18;  p.  754,  s.  22  ;  p.  755,  n.  2  ;   18th, 

p.  868,  s.  7 
Papebroch,  Daniel,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Paphnutius,  monk  in  Egypt,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 
Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  2d  cent.  p.  65,  n. 
Papin,  Isaac,  p.  819,  s.  18 

Paracelsus,  Theophrastus,  p.  603,  s.  5,  n.  1;  p.  605,  s.  8 
Paraclete  of  Montanus,  p.  83,  s.  24;  of  the  Manichseans, 

p.  109,  s.6 
Paraguay,  mission  to,  p.  724,  s.  19 
Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 
Paris  university,  in  12th  cent.  p.  266,  s.  4 ;  p.  397,  s.  3  ; 

13th,  p.  493,  s.  3 ;  15th,  p.  53,  s.  3  ;   16th,  p,  563,  s.  14 

Francis  de,  p.  869,  s.  12 

Parma,  John  de,  13th  cent.  p.  455,  s.  32;  p.  473,  s.  13 
Parthenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  p.  780,  s.  2 
Particularists,  p.  816,  s.  12,  n.  1 
Parturition  of  St.  Mary,  controversy,  9th  cent.  p.  316, 

s.  27 
Pasagini  or  Pasagii,  sect,  12th  cent.  p.  430,  s.  11 
Pascal,  Blaise,  p.  760,  s.  30;  p.  762,  s.  31 
Paschal      I.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

II.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  368,  s.  20  ;  p.  375,  n.; 

p.  40!,  s.  2 

III.  prpe,  12th  cent.  p.  404,  s.  10 

Paschasius  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  228,  n. 

Radbert  of  Corbey,  9th  cent.  p.  302,  e.  14 

Passau,  a  bishopric,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  11. 

treaty  of,  p.  596,  s.  8 

Passive  obedience  to  kings,  p.  832,  s.  27 
Patarini  or  Paterini,  11th  cent.  p.  363,  s.  13;  p.  385,  s.  2 
Paterius,  commentator,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  n. 
Patriarchs,  origin  of,  p.  63,  s.  3;  p.  128,  s.  3;  p.  180,  s.  2 
Patricius  (St.  Patrick),  apostle  of  Ireland,  5th  cent.  p. 

175,  s.  G,  n.  8;  p.  189,  n. 
Patripassians,  sect  in  2d  cent.  p.  82,  s.  20;  p.  110,  s.  12 
Patronage,  right  of,  its  origin,  4th  cent.  p.  154,  6.  2 
Paul,  the  apostle,  p.  20,  s.  4;  his  martyrdom,  p.  25,  s.  13 

the  hermit,  in  Egypt,  3d  cent.  p.  100,  s.  3 

of  Samosata,  3d  cent.  p.  1 12,  s.  15,  n.  2 

bishop  of  En.essa,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

a  Monophysite,  7th  cent.  p.  255,  6.  4 

father  of  the  Paulicians,  9th  cent.  p.  320,  s.  2 

•    Diaconus,  8th  cent.  p.  276,  s.  19 

Anglicus,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 

Carthagena  a  S.  Maria,  converted  Jew,  15th  cent. 

p.  51 1,  n. 

I.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

II.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  531,  B.  17 

III.  pope.  p.  591,  s.  9;   p.  (il2.  B.  13;  p.  ffl€,  B.  17 

IV.  pope,  p.  612,  s.  13;  p.  616,  s.  17 

V.  pope,  p.  738,  s.  I;  p.  752.  s.  I'.1;  p.  W7, 

Paulicians.  Beet,  7th  cent.  p.  RM,  s.  1  ;  9tli,  p.  K0,  B.  2  ; 

their  creed,  p.  32£,  B.i   i  their  gMfiged  Manich:i  i-m, 
p.  322,  n. 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  A  ntiorh,  4th  cent.  p.  I 
N   N  11 
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Paulinus,  of  Nola,  p.  140,  s.  10,  n.  2 

Petricordius,  a  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

of  Aquileia,  8th  cent.  p.  275,  s.  18 

Paulutius  Fulginas,  14th  cent.  p.  505,  s.  34 

Pavo  (Peacock)  Reginald,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Peace  of  Augsburg,  p.  596,  s.  8,  &c. 

.    of  Westphalia,  p.  742,  s.  7 

Peasants,  war  of,  p.  578,  s.  21 

Peking,  an  archbishopric  in  14th  cent.  p.  454,  s.  2 

Pelagius,  the  heretic,  5th  cent.  p.  20,  s.  23 

I.  bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

II.  bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Pelagians,  in  5th  cent.  p.  208 ;  6th,  p.  235  ;  7th,  p.  254 

Pellican,  Conrad,  p.  683,  s.  44 

Penance,  in  1st  cent.  p.  41,  s.  10;  2d,  p.  71,  s.  16;  4th, 
p.  149,  s.  17;  5th,  p.  196,  s.  3 ;  7th,  p.  252,  s.  5;  12th, 
p.  418,  s.  4;   13th,  p.  470,  s.  3 

Penitence,  Jesuit  idea  of,  p.  764,  s.  33  ;  p.  765,  s.  34 

—  Jansenist,  p.  773,  s.  45 

Penn,  William,  p.  848,  s.  4 

Pennsylvania,  p.  726,  s.  20;  p.  848,  s.  4 

People,  rights  of,  in  primitive  church,  p.  33,  s.  6 ;  in 
2d  cent.  p.  62,  s.  2 ;  3d,  p.  91,  s.  1  ;  4th,  p.  127,  s.  1  ; 
11th,  p.  357,  s.  6 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  p.  269,  s.  7 

Perezius,  James,  15th  cent;  p.  544,  n. 

Peripatetics :  see  Aristotelians 

Perkins,  William,  p.  6 31,  s.  37 

Perpetua,  martyr,  3d  cent.  p.  87,  s.  1 

Perieres,  Bonaventure  des,  p.  603,  s.  5 

Perron,  James  David,  p.  763,  s.  32 

Persecutions,  whether  just  ten,  p.  23,  s.  4  ;  those  in  1st 
cent.  p.  23  ;  2d,  p.  55  ;  3d,  p.  87,  &c;  4th,  p.  114  ;  p 
119;  p.  158;  5th,  p.  173;  p.  176;  6th,  p.  235;  7th,  p 
241;  8th,  p.  244;  9th,  p.  290  ;  10th,  p.  328 ;  11th,  p 
350;  12th,  p.  395 ;  13th,  p.  436;  14th,  p.  485;  15th 
p.  523 ;  16th,  584,  s.  33  ;  p.  586,  n.  1;  p.  592,  s.  12,  n 
3;  p.  596,  s.  9,  &c;  p.  602,  s.  5  ;  p.  669,  s.  17;  17th 
p.  721,  s.  16,  &c. ;  p.  742,  s.  8,  &c.  ;  p.  743,  n.  1  ;  p 
811,  s.  2,  &c. ;  p.  825,  s.  22,  &c. ;  p.  830,  s.  25  ;  p 
842,  s.  8  ;  p.  857,  s.  1;  p.  861,  s.  3 

Persia,  persecutions  there,  p.  126,  s.  24  ;  p.  177,  s.  4 

Perth,  the  five  articles  of,  p.  826,  n. 

Petavius,  Dionysius,  p.  762,  s.  32  ;  p.  761,  s.  31 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  martyrdom,  p.  21,  n.  3  ;  p.  25 

de  Abano,  13th  cent.  p.  442,  s.  9 

de  Alliaco,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  38 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  4th  cent.  p.  131,  s.  9 

Alfonsus,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

bishop  of  Antioch,  1 1th  cent.  p.  372,  n. 

archbishop  of  Amain,  11th  cent.  p.  378,  s.  10 

of  Aragon,  13th  cent.  p.  448,  s.  15 

Aureolus,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 

Bertrand,  jurist.  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

of  Blois,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  s.  23 

Bruys,  12th  cent.  p.  426,  s.  7 

Berchorius,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

Cantor,  12th  cent.  p.  418,  s.  6 ;  p.  420,  s.  9 

de  Castranovo,  13th  cent.  p.  476,  s.  3 

Cellani,  13th  cent.  p.  476,  s.  4 

Cellensis,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Chrysologus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  5  th  cent.  p.  188, 

s.  11 

de  Columbanio,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

Comestor,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  s.  23 

Damianus,  11th  cent.  p.  373,  s.  31 

of  Dresden,  14th  cent.  p.  531,  s.  8 

of  Duisburg,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

an  English  knight,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Fullo,  bishop  of  Antioch,  5th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  17; 

p.  219,  s.  I,  n.  4 

Grossolanus,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Herentalius,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

the  Hermit,  11th  cent.  p.  347,  s.  4 

John  Oliva,  13th  cent.  p.  457,  B.  36 

Lombard,  1 2th  cent ;  see  Lombard 

the  Maronite  patriarch,  p.  782,  n.  2 

Maurice  of  Cluny,  12th  cent.  p.  407,  s.  17;   p. 

415,  n. 

Moggus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  5th  cent.  p.  205, 

s.  16 

de  Monte  Cassino,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

Paludanus,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

a  deacon  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  228,  n. 

the  Great,  of  Russia,  p.  782,  s.  4,  &c. 

Siculus,  9th  cent.  p.  299,  s.  13 

"  de  Vineis,  13th  cent.  p.  437,  s.  3 ;  p.  467,  n. 


Peter,  Yaldensis  or  Waldus,  from  whom  the  Walden- 

sians,  32th  cent.  p.  423,  s.  11,  n.  5 
Petersen,  John  William,  p.  805,  s.  34 
Petilianus,  a  Donatist  writer,  4th  cent.  p.  143,  n. 
Petit,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  532,  s.  9 
Petrarch,  Francis,  14th  cent.  p.  138,  s.  4 
Petrobrusians,  sect.  12th  cent.  p.  426,  s.  7;  13th,  p.  175, 

s.  2;   16th,  p.  685,  n.  2 
Petrucci,  Peter  Matthew,  p.  776,  s.  49 
Peucer,  Casper,  p.  653,  s.  38 
Peyrere,  Isaac  la,  p.  777,  s.  51 
Pezel's  catechism,  Calvinistic,  p.  653,  s.  33 
Pfaff,  Christopher  Matthew,  p.  872,  s.  22 
Pfeffercorn,  John,  p.  562,  n.  2 
Pfeiffer,  John  Philip,  p.  750,  s.  16 

Augustus,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Pflug,  Julius,  p.  594,  s.  3 
Phantasiastse,  sect,  6th  cent.  p.  237,  s.  8 
Pharisees,  Jewish  sect,  p.  14,  s.  7 
Philadelphian  society,  p.  865,  s.  5 

Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  4th  cent.  p.  141,  s.  10, 

n.  1 
Philetus,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  p.  45,  s.  1 
Philip,  emperor,  3d  cent,  whether  a  Christian,  p.  86,  s.  3 

of  Side,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n.;  p.  192,  s.  7 

a  friend  of  Jerome,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

.Augustus,  king  of  France,  12th  cent.  p.  393,  s. 


12;  p.  478,  s.  7 

the  Fair,  king  of  France,  14th  cent.  p.  491,  s.  2 

of  Eichstadt,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 

Grevius,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

Herveng,  12th  cent.  p.  407,  s.  18;  p.  415,  n. 

de  Leidis,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

de  Monte  Calerio,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

Ribotus,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Solitarius,  12th  cent.  p.  409,  s.  22 

of  Tarentum,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

of  Tripoli,  13th  cent.  p.  442,  s.  7 

de  Valois,  King  of  France,  14th  cent.  p.  484,  s.  1 

landgrave  of  Hesse,  p.  581,  s.  27;  p.  593,  s.  2;  p. 


595,  s.  7;  p.  659,  s.  4 

II.  King  of  Spain,  p.  599,  s.  12 


Philippicus,   Bardanes,  Greek  emperor,  8th   cent.   p. 

280,  s.  9 
Philo,  the  Jew,  1st  cent.  p.  12,  s.  25 

of  Carpathus,  5th  cent.  p.  191,  s.  3 


Philology  cultivated  in  16th  cent.  p.  604,  s.  7 

Philosophical  truth  opposed  to  theological,  in  13th  cent. 
p.  471,  s.  8;  15th,  p.  526,  s.  6 

sin,  p.  623,  s.  25;  p.  765,  s.  34 

Philosophy,  state  of,  in  1st  cent.  pp.  11,  28;  2d,  p.  53; 
3d,  p.  90  ;  4th,  p.  126  ;  5th,  p.  \77  ;  6th,  p.  217  ;  7th, 
p.  250 ;  8th,  p.  265  ;  9th,  p.  291  ;  10th,  p.  331  ;  11th. 
p.  353,  s.  6;  12th,  p.  397;  13th,  p.  439,  s.  3;  p.  441,  s.  7, 
&c  ;  14th,  p.  487,  s.  2  ;  p.  489,  s.  6,  &c. ;  15th,  p.  526, 
s.  4,  &c;  16th,  p.  563,  s.  13;  p.  604,  s.  8;  p.  617,  s.  20, 
&c;  p.  641,  s.  10,  &c;  p.  679,  s.  34;  17th,  p.  730,  s.  25, 
&c;  p.  760,  s.  30,  &c;  p.  789,  s.  10,  Sec;  p.  812,  s.  6, 
&c;  p.  832,  s.  29,  &c;  18th,  p.  870,  s.  16,  &c;  p.  871, 
s.  18,  &c. 

oriental,  pp.   11,  29,  46;   its  influence  on 

theology,  pp.  29,  55,  59,  61,  67,  69,  77,  105,  144,  &c. 

Philostorgius,  ecclesiastical  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  185, 
n.;  p.  192,  s.  7 

Philostratus,  a  philosopher,  3d  cent.  p.  89,  s.  9 

Philotheus,  Achillanus,  p.  513,  n. 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  14th  cent.  p.  503, 


s.  37 
Philoxenus  or  Xenaias,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapoli.-, 

in  5th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  17;  p.  230,  s.  3;  p.  237,  s.  8;  6th, 

p.  206,  s.  17;  p.  207,  s.  22;  p.  230,  s.  3 
Phocas,  emperor,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  I 

John,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

Phcebadius,  bishop  in  France,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  4th  cent.  p.  168,  s.  19 

Photius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  9th  cent.  p.  298,  s.  13 

Phranza,  George,  15th  cent.  p.  537,  s.  23 

Phundaites,  the  Bogomiles,  p.  424,  &.  2,  n.  3 

Physical  depravity,  asserted,  p.  651,  s.  33 

Piarists,  monks,  p.  759,  s.  27 

Picards  or  Piccards,  sect,  p.  550,  s.  7;  p.  554,  s.  2 

Picens,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Picoloininaeus,  James,  15th  cent.  p.  544,  n. 

Pictet,  Benedict,  p.  814,  s.  9 

Picts,  converted  in  4th  cent.  p.  214,  n.  1 

Picus,  John  Francis,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  5;  p.  ill,  n. 

Pierius  of  Alexandria,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 
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Pietists,  whence  the  name,  p.  SOI,  s.  27 

Pietistic  controversies,  p.  794,  s.  17  ;  p.  793,  s.  26,  Sec. ; 

p.  871,  s.  20 
Pighi,  Albert,  p.  617,  s.  21 
Pilgrimages,  in  4th  cent.  p.  143,  s.  2  ;  5th,  p.  101,  s.  2  ; 

8th,  p.  277,  s.  2,  n.  3 
Pilichdorf,  Peter  de,  loth  cent.  p.  543,  n. 
Pin,  Lewis  Ellies  du,  p.  753,  s.  21;  p.  764,  s.  32 
Pinczovians,  sect,  p.  705,  s.  8;  p.  707,  n. 
Pirckheimer,  p.  562,  n.  1 
Pirmin,  St.  8th  cent.  p.  262,  s.  5 
Pisa,  council  of,  i6th  cent.  p.  560,  s.  6 
Piscator,  John,  p.  680.  s.  36;  p.  816,  s.  13 
Pisides,  Gregory  or  George,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  s.  5 
Pius    II.  (iEneas  Sylvius),  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  s.  16; 

p.  540,  n. 

III.  pope,  p.  559,  s.  4 

■  IV.  pope,  p.  812,  s.  13 

V.  pope,  p.  812,  s.  13 

Placaeus,  Joshua,  p.  817,  s.  li 

Placette,  John  la,  p.  814,  s.  9 

Placidus,  Benedictine  monk,  6th  cent.  p.  223,  s.  7 

Platina,  Bartholomew,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 

Plato  and  Platonic  philosophy,  p.  12.  s.  24 ;  2d  cent.  p. 

58,  s.  4  ;  p.  70,  s.  15  ;  3d,  p.  89,  s.  8  ;  4th,  p.  126,  s.  2  ; 

5th,  p.  173,  s.  3;  6th,  p.  218,  s.  4;  7th,  p.  245,  s.  4;  8th, 

p.  265,  s.  2;   12th,  p.  397,  s.  2;  13th,  p.  433,  s.  1;   14th, 

p.  487,  s.  2;  loth,  p.  552,  s.  11;  17th,  p.  735,  s.  33 
Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics,  p.  30,  s.  7 
Pletho,  Gemistius,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  4 
Pliny,  the  younger,  p.  55,  s.  1 

Plotinus,  a  philosopher,  3d  cent.  p.  91,  s.  5;  p.  107,  s.  1 
Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  a  philosopher,  2d  cent.  p.  90,  s.  3 

a  philosopher,  3d  cent.  p.  90,  s.  3 

Nestorii,  philosopher,  5th  cent.  p.  178,  s.  5 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  missions,  p.  725,  s.  20 

Pneumatomachi,  sect,  4th  cent  p.  169,  s.  20,  n.  1 

Podoniptae,  Mennonite  sect,  p.  695,  s.  18 

Poggio,  John  Francis,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  4;  p.  542,  n. 

Poiret,  Peter,  p.  865,  s.  4 

Poland,  reformation  of,  p.  586,  s.  34,  n.  2  ;  p.  673,  s.  23  ; 

'    p.  704,  s.  8;  p.  743,  s.  8;  p.  861,  s.  4 

Pole,  Reginald,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Polemic  theology:  see  Theology  polemic 

Poles,  converted,  10th  cent.  p.  325,  s.  4 

Politiano,  Angelo,  p.  603,  s.  5 

Pollenhurg,  Arnold,  p.  843,  s.  9 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  2d  cent.  p.  38,  s.  21;  p.  57, 

s.  6 
Polychronius,  bishop  of  Apamea,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  2d  cent.  p.  74,  s.  1 1 
Pomeranians,  converted,  12th  cent.  p.  389,  s.  1 
Pomerius,  Julianus,  5th  cent.  p.  190.  n. 
Pomponatius,  Peter,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  6;  p.  603,  s.  5 
Pongilupus,  Hermann,  13th  cent.  p.  459,  n.  3 
Poniatowski,  Christina,  p.  809,  s.  41 
Pontanus,  John  Jovian,  15th  cent.  p.  548,  n. 
Pontianis,  Francisca  de,  canonized,  p.  778,  s.  52 
Pontiffs:  see  Roman  pontiffs 
Pontius,  deacon  of  Carthage,  3d  cent.  p.  97,  n. 

or  Paulinus  of  Nola,  p.  188,  s.  1 1 

Poor  men  of  Lyons,  Waldcnsians,  p.  428,  s.  1 1 

Popery:  see  Papal  power 

Popopftschins,  Russian  sect,  p.  732,  n.  6 

I'oppo,  priest  of  Harald,  1 0th  cent.  p.  326,  s.  7 

l'orchetus  Salvaticus,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Pordage,  John,  p.  865,  a.  5 

Porphyry,  a  philosopher,  ■''•  !  sent.  ]>.  sf),  s.  8 

Port-Royal,  convent,  ]».  762,  S.  31;  p,  788,  i.  26;   p.  7'.';. 

8.  36;  p.  768,  s.  1;  p.  773,  s.  46;  p.  773,  D.  2 
Portugal,  contest  with  the  pope,  p.  753,  s.  20 
Positive  Theology,  what,  p.  J 19,  s.  8 
Possevin,  Anthony,  p.  762,  s.  32;  p  710,  s.  2;  p.  762,  s.  32 
Possidonins  or  Pisidius,  5th  rent.  p.  189,  n. 

m,  Peter,  p.  761,  s.  81;  p  762,  s.  32 
Potamicna,  martyr,  3d  cent.  p.  s7,  s.  1 
Potamon,  ;>  philosopher,  2d  cent.  p.  12,  s.  23 
Pothinua,  missionary  to  Gaul,  2d  oenl .  p 
Potho  of  Pram,  12th  <•  :,t.  n    lift,  n. 
Totter,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  p.  873,  s.23 
Poi  rty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  controversy,  lith 

cent.  p.  502,  x.  18,  Sec. 
Powder-plot,  p.  7ii.  s.  lo 
PrsBadamitea,  p.  777, «.  51 
PrsBmonstratenslans,  18th  cent.  p.  ids,  s.  20 
Prsetorius,  Stephen,  p.  808,  s.  .'('• 
Matthew,  p.  7 10,  b.  13;  p.  750, 1. 16 


Pragmatic  Sanction,  p.  560,  s.  7 

Praxeas,  a  confessor  and  Monarchian,  2d  cent.  p.  82, 

s.  20 
Prayers,  hours  of,  in  3d  cent.  p.  106,  s.  5 
Preaching,  mode  of,  in  1st  cent.  p.  44,  s.  6;  3d,  p.  105, 

s.  2  ;  4th,  p.  154,  s.  4  ;  7th,  p.  244  ;  8th,  p.  278,  s.  5  • 

15th,  p.  549,  s.  1 

friars:  see  Dominicans 

■  before  Luther,  p.  563,  s.  16 

Predestinarian  controversy,  5th  cent.  p.  2i0,  s.  25;  9th, 

p.  313,  s.  22;  12th,  p.  42-2,  s.  18;  17th,  p.  777,  s.  15,  n.  3; 

p.  786,  s.  2 ;  p.  814,  s.  10 ;  p.  815,  s.  12  ;  p.  816,  s.  13  ; 

p.  817,  s.  14  ;  p.  829,  s.  23 ;  p.  838,  s.  2  ;  p.  844,  s.  12 
Presbyter  John,  10th  cent.  p.  324,  s.  2  ;  p.  391,  s.  7,  n.  2 
Presbyters,  p.  33;  p.  63;  p.  92;  p.  131;  p.  151;  p.  182 
Presbyterians,  p.  814,  s.  9  ;  p.  820,  s.  19  ;  p.  821,  s.  20  ; 

p.  822,  s.  21;  p.  825,  s.  22;  Scotch,  p.  825,  n.;  English, 

p.  827,  n.;  Irish,  p.  829,  n.;  in  18th  cent.  p.  872,  s.  23 
Prescription  against  errors,  in  2d  cent.  p.  68,  s.  8;  3d, 

p.  102,  s.  10 
Price  of  sin,  what,  p.  268,  s.  3,  n.  1 
Prierias,  Sylvester,  p.  568,  s.  5 
Priesthood,  Jewish,  imitated,  2d  cent.  p.  63,  s.  4;  p.  72, 

s.  4 
Priests,  for  foreign  missions,  p.  713,  s.  1  ;  p.  711,  s.  ;  ; 

p.  716,  s.  8 

of  the  missions,  p.  758,  s.  27,  &c. 


Primasius  of  Adrumetum,  6th  cent.  p.  227,  s.  9 
Printing  discovered,  15th  cent.  p.  524,  s.  1 
Priscilla  and  Priscillianists,  2d  cent.  p.  83,  s.  24 
Priscillian,  4th  cent.  p.  169,  s.  21 
Proba,  Anicia  Franconia,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 
Probabilism,  moral,  p.  766,  s.  35;  p.  765,  s.  34 
Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
a  philosopher,  5th  cent.  p.  179,  s.  5;  p.  216,  s.  2 


Procopius  of  Gaza,  5th  cent.  p.  223,  s.  8 

of  Csesarea,  historian,  6th  cent.  p.  215,  s.  1 

Prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  34,  s.  9 

.  in  17th  cent.  p.  809,  s.  42 

Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  5th  cent.  p.  188,  s.  11 
Protestants,  rise  of,  p.  581,  s.  25;  p.  593,  s.  1,  See. 

■    reconciled  to  popery,  p.  749,  s.  16 

Provincial  letters,  Pascal's,  p.  765,  s.  34,  n.  1 
Provisions,  papal,  14th  cent.  p.  492,  s.  6 ;  p.  495,  s.  1 1 ; 

p.  532,  s.  12 
Prudentius,  a  poet,  4th  cent.  p.  105,  s.  3;  p.  141,  s.  10,  n.  5 

of  Troyes,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Prum,  monastery  and  school  of,  p.  266,  n.  4 
Prussians,  converted,  11th  cent.  p.  346,  s.  2;  13th,  p. 

435,  s.  9 
Psalms  of  David,  used  in  4th  cent.  p.  154,  s.  4 
Psathyrians,  party  in  4th  cent.  p.  166,  s.  16 
Psellus,  Michael,  9th  cent.  p.  300,  n. 

Michael,  junior,  11th  cent.  p.  351,  s.  2  ;  p.  372, 


s.  30 


s.  17 


Ptolomaeus,  Gnostic  heresiarch,  2d  cent.  p. 
Ptolemy  of  Torcello,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 
Publicani,  Paulicians,  p.  385,  s.  2 
Puffendorf,  Samuel,  p.  790,  s.  1 1 
Pulleyn  or  Pullus,  Robert,  p.  415,  n. 
Punishment,  future,  its  nature,  p.  837,  s.  36 
Purgatory,  in  2d  cent.  p.  67,  s.  3 ;  3d,  p.  109,  s.  6  ;   1th. 

p.  143,  s.  1;  5th,  p.  191,  8.  2 ;  6th,  p.  230,  s.  2  ;  7th,  p. 

250,  s.  1;  10th,  p.  212,  s.  2;   12th,  p.  418,  s.  4 
Puritans,  p.  597,  s.  9,  n.  2  ;  p.  669,  s.  17,  fte. ;  p.  683,  s. 

43;  p.  725,  8.  20;  p.  821,  s.  20;  p.  827,  n.;  p.  872,  s.  23 
Puy,  Raymund  du,  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 

Jerusalem,  12th  cent.  p.  391,  s.  13 
ryrrhus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  7th  cent.  p.  256,  s.  7 

QuAt>Kv<ii:si.MAi.  or  Lent  fast.  4th  cent.  p.  156,  s.  G 
Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athena,  2d  cent.  p.  68,  n. 
(-iuadrivium,  what,  p.  178,  n.  2;  p.  266,  s.  5;  p.  ,'j    . 

p.  398,  s.  4 
Quakers,  p.  829,  s.  22;  p.  si9,  fte. 
Qnesnel,  Paaohasius,  p.  7r>'».  s.  35;  p  B69,  s.  i<> 

QuietistS,  p.  r>l7,  s.  1,   p.  77">.  I.  1>;   p.  77e.  M.  1!',  50 

Quinisextum  consilium,  7th  cent.  p.  258,  a.  1 ;  i 

s.  12 

Qoinquartlculans,  p.  344,  n.  t 

ELlbakvs,  Bfanrus,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  a  6 ;  p.  3    >.  s.  1 1 
R      lais,  Francis,  p  "i"-i  - 

rian  catechism,  p  708.  s.  12 ;  p.  710,  a.  19 
Etacow  <>r  Bacoria  si  :it  of  Unitarians,  p.  706,  a, 
708,  s.  12;  p.  B60,  *.  l;  p  861,  s.  3 
t.  Pasohasiui  i  .     Paaohaaiui 
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Radbod,  king  of  Friesland,  7th  cent.  p.  241,  s.  3 ;    p. 

260,  s.  2 
Radinus,  Thomas,  10th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Radulphus  de  Diceto,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

•  Niger  of  Beauvais,  12th  cent.  p.  413,  n. 

de  Rivo,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Ramsay,  Chevalier  Andrew  Michael,  p.  777,  n.  1 
Ramus,  Peter,  and  Ramist3>  p.  604,  s.  8 ;  p.  641,  s.  11  ; 

p.  790,  s.  10 
Ranee,  Armand  John  Bouthillier  de,  p.  758,  s.  26 
Ranier,  inquisitor,  13th  cent.  p.  476,  s.  3 
Ranzovius,  Christopher,  p.  749,  s.  15 
Rasa,  Procopius,  15th  cent.  p.  548,  s.  4 
Raskolniks,  Russian  schismatics,  p.  781,  n. 
Ratherius  of  Verona,  10th  cent.  p.  331,  s.  5 
Rathmann,  Herman,  p.  806,  s.  37,  *c. 
Ratisbon,  diet,  p.  593,  a.  13;  disputation,  p.  745,  s.  12 
Ratramn  or  Bertram  of  Corbey,  9th  cent,  p.  302,  s.  14 
Ratzeburg,  a  bishopric,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  5 
Raulin,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 
Raymund  de  Ageles,  11th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 

earl  of  Toulouse,  11th  cent.  p.  348,  s.  6 

VI.  and  VII.  earls  of  Toulouse,  14th  cent. 

p.  476,  s.  3  ;  p.  478,  s.  7 

Gaufridi,  13th  cent.  p.  453,  s.  37 

Jordan,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Martini,  I3th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  6;  p.  466,  s.  44 

•    of  Pennafort,  p.  443,  s.  10;  p.  467,  n.;  canonized, 

p.  778,  s.  52 
du  Puy,  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 

12th  cent.  p.  394,  s.  13 
Raynald,  Odoric,  p.  616,  g.  18 
Raynard,  Theophilus,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Raynerius  of  Vercelli,  13th  cent.  p.  483,  s.  14 

r—    of  Pisa,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  s.  37 

Realists,  p.  354,  s.  8  ;  p.  400,  s»  9 ;  p.  489,  s.  7;  p.  526,  S. 

7;  p.  563,  s.  13 
Recognitions  of  Clement,  p.  37,  s.  19 
Recollets,  Franciscan  monks,  p.  615,  s.  16 
Reconciliation  of  Protestants  with  Papists,  p.  744,  s. 

11,  &c;  p.  817,  s.  15  ;  p.  869,  s.  12;  p.  873,  s.  99 
of  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  o.  786,  s. 

3,  &c;  p.  872,  s.  22 
Refined  Mennonites,  p.  858,  s.  3 
Reformation  of  religion  desired,  p.  531,  s.  10 
history  of  the,  chap.  i.  p.  558 ;  chap.  ii. 

p.  565  to  a.d.  1530;  chap.  iii.  to  a.d.  1546,  p.  586; 

chap.  iv.  to  a.d.  1555,  p.  593,  &c;  in  Germany,  recent 

works  on,  p.  588,  n. 
Reformed  church,  history  of  the,  16th  cent.  p.  C58,  &c; 

17th,  p.  810,  &c;   18th,  p.  872,  s.  21 

symbolical  books  of,  p.  676,  n. 

monks,  p.  756,  s.  24 

Regale,  right  of,  p.  754,  s.  22  ;  p.  755,  s.  22 

Regalia  of  the  clergy,  8th  cent.  p.  268,  s.  4 

Regino  of  Prum,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  s.  14 

Regius,  Urban,  p.  657,  s.  46 

Regner,  Lodbrock  of  Jutland,  p.  287,  s.  I 

Regular  clergy,  p.  763,  s.  32  ;  see  Monks 

Reichard,  George,  p.  809,  s.  41 

Reichenau,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  n.  1 

Reinerius  Saccho:  see  Saccho 

Reinboth,  John,  p.  807,  s.  38  ;  p.  861,  s.  14 

Reinerus  Reineccius,  p.  640,  s.  9 

Relics,  venerated,  in  4th  cent.  p.  143,  s.  1  ;  5th,  p.  191; 

S.  2;  6th,  p.  230,  s.  2;  7th,  p.  250,  s.  1;  8th,  p.  277,  s.  2, 

9th,  p.  307,  s.  6;  p.  319,  s.  2;  10th,  p.  339,  3.  1;  1 1th,  p. 

350,  s.  10;  12th,  p.  417,  s.  2 
Religion,    state   of,    in   the   world,   pp.   7,   8 ;    among 

Christians,  1st  cent.  p.  39;  2d,  p.  66;  3d,  p.  99;  4th,  p. 

143;  5th,  p.  190;  6th,  p.  229  ;  7th,  p.  250;  8th,  p.  278; 

9th,  p.  306;   10th,  p.  339  ;   11th,  p.  375  ;   12th,  p.  416; 

13th,  p.  469;  14th,  p.  514;   15th,  p.  549;   16th,  po.  563, 

601,  627;  17th,  p.  764,  &c;  p.  772 
Remigius,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n.  p. 

213,  s.  2 

of  Lyon?,  9th  cent.  p.  303,  s.  14 

of  St.  Germain  in  Auxerre,  9th  cent.  p.  303, 

n.  3 
Remonstrants,  p.  837  :  see  Arminians 
Reservations,  papal,  p.  492,  s.  6 ;  p.  495.  s.  12;  p.  531, 

s.  12 

ecclesiastical,  p.  639,  s.  7 

mental,  p.  765,  s.  34 

Restitution,  edict,  p.  741,  s.  5 

Restoration  of  all  things,  p.  805,  s.  34;  p.  865,  s.  5;  p.  872, 

s.  20 


Reuchlin,  John,  p.  548,  n. 

Reutlingen,  city,  protested,  p.  531,  n.l 

Revenue,  papal,  14th  cent.  p.  560,  s.  8;  p.  607,  s.  4 

Rheinsbergers,  Collegiants,  p.  863,  s.  1 

Rheticius,  bishop  of  Autun,  4th  cent.  p.  112.  n. 

Rhodes,  Alexander  de,  p.  716,  s.  8 

Rhodon,  a  writer,  2d  cent.  p.  G6,  n. 

Ricci,  Matthew,  p.  602,  s.  3;  p.  719,  s.  12 

Rich,  Edmund,  13th  cent.  p.  668,  n. 

Richard  of  Armagh,  14th  cent.  p.  497,  s.  13 

Buriensis,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

of  Cornwall,  13th  cent.  p.  434,  s.  6 

Hampolus,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

of  Hauston,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

I.  king  of  England,  12th  cent.  p.  393,  s.  12 

Middleton,  13th  cent.  p.  466,  s.  44 

of  St.  Victor,  12th  cent.  p.  412,  s.  23 

Richelieu,  John  Armand,  p.  763,  s.  32;  p.  745,  3.  J  3;  p. 

748,  s.  15;  p.  811,  s.  23 
Richer,  Edmund,  p.  621,  s.  26;  p.  753,  s.  21  , 
Rigordus,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 
Rigorists,  p.  772,  s.  45 
Rites  :  see  Ceremonies 
Rivet,  Andrew,  p.  817,  s.  14;  p.  833,  s.  30 
Riviers,  John,  p.  644,  s.  18 
Robert  of  Arbriscelles,  12th  cent.  p.  403,  s.  19 
■  Capito  or  Grossetete,  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  6  ;  p. 

465,  s.  44 

earl  of  Flanders,  1Kb.  cent.  p.  348,  s.  6 

—  duke  of  Normandy,  11th  cent.  p.  318.  %  G 

king  of  France,  11th  cent.  p.  352,  s.  3 

Guiscard,  11th  cent.  p.  346,  s.  3 

Holkat,  11th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

de  Monte,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

■  de  St.  Marino,  13th  cent.  p.  410,  9.  5 

Pullen,  of  Rochester,  12th  cent.  p.  4  i  5,  n. 

>  Retensis,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

of  Rheims,  12th  cent.  p.  415,  n. 

founder  of  the  Cistercians,  p.  369,  s.  25 

de  Sorbonne,  13th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  3;  p.  4G3,  n. 

Kilwarbius,  13th  cent.  p.  168,  n. 

Robinson,  John,  Independent,  p.  824,  s.  21 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  earl  of,  p.  727,  s.  22 
Roderic,  king  of  Spain,  8th  cent.  p.  265,  s.  2 

Ximenius,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 

Roderich,  Christopher,  p.  608,  s.  6 
Rodulphus  Ardens,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

—   of  St.  Trudo,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 


Roel,  Hermann  Alexander,  p.  834,  s.  33;  p.  S73,  s.  25 

Rogation  Sunday,  &c.  p.  196,  s.  2 

Roger  Bacon,  13th  cent.  p.  441,  s.  6;  p.  466,  s.  41 

of  Conway,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

■   duke  of  Sicily,  11th  cent.  p.  346,  s.  3,  n.  3 

de  Hoveden,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n; 

Rollo,  Norman  prince,  10th  cent.  p.  324,  s.  3 

Roman  pontiffs,  p.  63,  s.  3;  p.  91,  s.  2;  p.  129,  s.  6;  p.  263, 

s.  6;  p.  273,  s.  16;  p.  294,  s.  3;  p.  296,  s.  7;  p.  333,  s.  2 ; 

p.  355,  s.  2;  p.  360,  s.  10  ;  p.  401,  s.  2  ;  p.  417,  s.  4 ;  p. 

443,  s.  2;  p.  469,  s.  2;  p.  55^,  3.  4  ;  p.  612,  s.  13;  p.  738, 

s.  1  ;  p.  868,  s.  7 
Romeling,  Anthony,  p.  870,  3.  16 
Romuald  of  Camalduli,  11  th  cent.  p.  369,  s.  24 
Rosary  of  St.  Mary,  10th  cent.  p.  342,  s.  3 
Roscelin,  nominalist,  11th  cent.  p.  354,  s.  9;  p.  387,  s.  5 
Rose,  an  American  nun,  canonized,  p.  758,  s.  52 
Rosecrucians,  p.  732,  s.  30;  p.  808,  s.  40 
Rosellis,  Antonius  de,  p.  544,  n. 
Rosenbach,  John  George,  p.  870,  s.  16 
Roskolskika,  Russian  sect,  p.  731,  s.  4 
Rost,  George,  p.  808,  s.  39 
Roswitha,  nun,  10th  cent.  p.  339,  n. 
Roxas,  Christopher  de,  p.  746,  s.  13 
Royal  societies,  London  and  Paris,  p.  731,  s.  26 
Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  11th  cent.  p.  366,  s.  16 
Rue,  Charles  de  la,  p.  761,  s.  31 
Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  4th  cent.  p.  140,  s.  10,  n.  3 :  p.  153, 

s.  24 
Rugen,  island  of,  12th  cent.  p.  389,  s.  2 
Ruggieri,  Cosmo,  p.  728,  s.  23 
Ruinart,  Theodore,  p.  761,  s.  31 
Ruling  elders,  1st  cent.  p.  33,  s.  8 
Rupert  of  Duytz,  12th  cent.  p.  407,  3.  18  ;  p.  4  11,  9.  23 
Ruricius,  senior,  bishop  of  Limoges,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 
Russians,  converted,  9th  cent.  p.  289,  s.  4  ;  10th,  p.  325, 

s.  5;  p.  345,  s.  1;  16th,  p.  630,  s.  9  ;  p.  635,  s.  21  ;   17th, 

p.  781,  s.  4;  18th,  p.  869,  s.  13 
Rusticus,  deacon  at  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  190,  n.;  p.  229,  n. 


Ruysbroek,  .John,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 
Ryckel,  Dionysius  a,  loth  cent.  p.  543,  s.  21 
Rys,  Hans  de,  p.  GDI,  n.  3 

Sab  as,  a  Syrian  monk,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
Sabbatati,  Waliensis,  12th  cent.  p.  423,  s.  il 
Sabellicvw,  Marc.  Ant.  Coec.  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Sabellius  of  Africa,  3d  cent.  p.  Ill,  s.  13,  n.  I 

Christians  of  St.  John,  p.  G33,  s.  17 

Sabinus,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 

Sabunde,  Raymund,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Saccho,   Reinerius   or   Rayner,  inquisitor,   13th  cent. 

p.  468,  n. 
Sacramentarian  controversy,  p.  576,  s.  20,  *<$.;  p.  581, 

s.  27;  p.  588,  n.;  p.  G4G,  s.  24;  p.  G53,  s.  38,  p.  G59,  s. 

4 ;  p.  G62,  s.  10 ;  p.  8G4,  s.  1 2,  n.  2 ;  p.  G7G,  s.  29 
Sacred  classics  of  Apollinaris,  p.  136,  n.  5 
Sacy,  Isaac  de,  p.  766,  n.  2 ;  p.  774,  n.  2 
Sadducees,  a  Jewish  sect,  p.  14,  s.  7 
Sadolet,  James,  p.  817,  s.  21 
Sagarellus,  Gerhard,  13th  cent.  p.  483,  s.  14 
Saints,  worshipped  in  5th  cent.  p.  191,  s.  2;    Gth,  p. 

220,  s.  3  ;  p.  230,  s.  2  ;  p.  234,  s.  4  ;  7th,  p.  250,  s.  1  ; 

9th,  p.  307,  s.  6  ;   10th,  p.  340,  s.  4  ;  12th,  p.  417,  s.  2 
Salaheddin  (Saladin),  p.  393,  s.  10 

Sales,  Francis  de,  canonized,  p.  773,  s.  4G  ;  p.  778,  s.  52. 
Salonius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 
Saltzburg,  a  bishopric,  8th  cent.  p.  2G1,  n. 
Saltzburgers,  p.  789,  s.  8  ;  p.  870,  s.  14 
Salvaticus,  Porchetus,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Salvian,  5th  cent.  p.  178,  s.  2;  p.  188,  s.  11;  p.  193r  3.  10 
Samaritans,  nation  of,  p.  17,  s.  17 
Samogitae,  enlightened,  15th  cent.  p.  522,  s.  2 
Samonas  of  Gaza,  11th  cent.  p.  372,  n. 
Samosateans  :  see  Paul  of  Samosata 
Samson,  Bernardin,  p.  571,  s.  11 
Samuel,  Jew,  11th  cent.  p.  372,  n. 
Sanches,  Francis,  p.  737,  s.  37 
Sancroft,  William,  archbishop,  p.  831,  s.  20 
Sanchez,  king  of  Aragon,  11th  cent.  p.  383,  s.  1 
Sand,  Christopher,  p.  862,  s.  G 
Sandeus,  Felinus,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Sanutus,  Marinus,  1 4th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Sapor  II.  king  of  Persia,  4th  cent,  persecutes,  o.  126, 

s.  24 
Sarabaites,  vagrant  monks,  p.  148,  s.  15 
Saracens,  their  conquests,  7th  cent.  p.  243,  s.  5,  n. 4; 

8th,  p.  2G5,  s.  1;  p.  265,  s.  2 ;  9th,  p.  289,  s.  1;   10th, 

p.  328,  s.  1;    11th,  p.  34G,  s.  3;    13th,  p.  43G,  s.  10; 

14th,  p.  485,  s.  4  ;  expelled  from  Spain,  p.  7  13,  s.  9 
Sarcerius,  Erasmus,  p.  G57,  s.  4G 
Sardica,  council,  its  4th  canon,  p.  130,  s.  G 
Sarolta,  queen  of  Hungary,  10th  cent.  p.  32G,  s.  G 
Sarpi,  Paul,  p.  G13,  s.  5  ;  p.  752,  s.  19  ;  p.  763,  s.  32 
Satan,  his  power  disputed,  p.  835,  s.  35 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  p.  81G,  s.  13 
Saturninus  of  Antioch,  heretic,  p.  76,  s.  G 
Saurin,  James,  p.  873,  s.  25 
Savonarola,  Jerome,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  s.  24 
Saxo,  Grammaticus,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

Ludolphus,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n.;  p.  514,  s.  2 

Saxons  converted,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  s.  6 

Saxony,  visitation  of  churches  in,  p.  513,  n.  2 

Scacchi,  Fortunatus,  p.  7G3,  s.  32 

Scapular  of  the  Carmelites,  p.  451,  s.  29 

Schade,  John  Casper,  p.  801,  s.  27 

Schall,  John  Adam,  missionary,  p.  718,  s.  10 

Scharf,  John,  p.  7!)'),  s.  21 

Schenk,  James,  p.  647,  n.  3 

Schertzer,  John  Adam,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Schisms:  tee  Heresies  and  Controversies 

Schaden,  Nicholas,  p.  554,  s.  5 

Schmidt,  Sebastian,  p.  792,  :).  1"»;  p.  791,  s.  17 

Lawrence,  p.  871,  s.  19 

Conrad,  15th  cent.  p.  554,  s  5 

Scholastic  theology,  its  origin,  p.  99,  s.  I;  p.  145,  s.  9;  its 

nature,  p.  231,  s.  'J 
Schumann,  George*  p.  706,  n.  2;  p.  707,  n.  1 
Schomer,  Justus    Christopher,   p.  I'M,  s.    15;    p.  79 1, 

Schonereld,  Henry,  inquisitor,  15tfa  cent,  p.  55  1,  s.  l 
Schools  Christian,  in  I -t  (ten*,  p.  10,  9.  7;  2.1.  p.  58;  3d 
p.  91  ;  4th,  pp.  120,  127  ;  6th,  p.  177,  B.  I  ;  6th,  p.  217 
S,  1;  7th,  p  2  1'.,  s.  2;  sth,  p.  366,  s.  I;  9th,  p.  293,  I,  1 
1 0th,  p.  380,  s.  l;  1 1th,  p.  382,  ■.  1;  12th,  p.  :;97,  s.  3 
13th,  p.  439,  s.  2  ;  I  1th,  p.  487,  B.  3 ;  15th,  p.  526,  s.  I 
16th,  p,  568;  s.  13 


Schools,  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Christian,  p.  758, 

s.  27 
Schurmann,  Anna  Maria,  p.  8G4,  s.  3 
Schwenckfeld,  Casper,  p.  GIG,  s.  23 
Schwerin,  bishopric,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  5 
Schwestriones.  sect,  13th  cent.  p.  480,  s.  9 
Science,  p.  616,  s.  19;  p.  7C0,  s.  23,  &c;  p.  802,  s.  29 : 

see  Learning. 
Scioppius,  Casper,  p.  740,  s.  2;  p.  749,  s.  1G 
Scotists,  14th  cent.  p.  515,  s.  5 
Scotland,  state  of,  in  3d  cent.  p.  87,  s.  7;  Gth,  p.  214,  s. 

2,  n.  1;  reformation  in,  p.  536,  n.  1;  p.  598,  s.  10;  p.  G66, 

s.  16,  &c. 
Scotus,  John  Erigena,  9th  cent.  d.  292,  n.  5  ;  p.  292,  s. 

6;  p.  303,  s.  14;  p.  309,  s.  10;  p.  3*11,  s.  17;  p.  313,  s.  20; 

p.  314,  s.  23;  p.  318,  s.  1 
John  Duns,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  s.  37;  p.  515,  s.  5; 

p.  516,  s.  10;  p.  518,  s.  4 
Scriptures,  how  regarded  in  1st  cent.  p.  39,  s.  2 ;  2d,  p. 

G7,  s.  4;  4th,  p.  144,  s.  4;  16th,  p.  618,  s.  22  ;  p.  G20,  s. 

25;  p.  G37,  s.  2;  p.  675,  s.  28;  p.  70G,  s.  10;  p.  709,  s.  15, 

&c;  17th,  p.  834,  s.  33;  p.  851,  s.  9;  18th,  p.  871,  s.  19 
Scultetus,  Abraham,  p.  741,  n.  I 
Scythians,  enlightened,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  1 
Scylitzes,  John,  11th  cent.  p.  351,  s.  2 
Sects:  see  Heresies 

Secular  clergy,  p.  763,  s.  32:  see  Clergy 
Secundians,  Gnostic  sect,  p.  80,  s.  17 
Sedulius,  a  Scotch  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n.;  p.  304,  n. 

a  Scot,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n.  p.  303,  s.  8 

Seguenot,  Claude,  p.  763,  s.  32 
Seidelius,  Martin,  p.  810,  s.  44 
Seidenbecher,  George  Lawrence,  p.  810,  s.  43 
Seizen,  John  Christopher,  p.  870,  s.  1G 
Selnecker,  Nicholas,  p.  657,  s.  46 
Semiarians,  in  4th  cent.  p.  1GG,  s.  16 
Semi-Judaizers,  p.  712,  s.  23;  p.  810,  s.  14 
Seminaries  de  Propaganda,  p.  738,  s.  1,  &c. 
Semipelagians,  in  5th  cent.  p.  21  i,  s.  26,  n.  2;  Gth,  p. 

235,  s.  1;  7th,  p.  254,  s.  2 
Semi-universalists,  p.  815,  s.  12 
Sendomir,  convention  of,  p.  674,  s.  24 
Senensis,  Bernardine,  mystic,  15th  cent.  p.  541,  s.  24;  p. 

550,  s.  1 1 

Sixtus,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Sententiarii,  who,  p.  419,  s.  6 

Baccalaurii,  p.  G21,  n.  2 


Separates,  Paulicians,  p.  320,  n.  2 

Septuagint,  how  regarded  in  2d  cent.  p.  57,  s.  5;  4th,  p. 

144,  s.  4 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 

bishop  of  Thmuis,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

Armenian  patriarch,  p.  608,  s.  6 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  the  Monophysites,  p.  218,  s.  5 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  7th  cent.  p.  2 18,  n. 

a  Paulician,  9th  cent.  p.  322,  s.  5 

II.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  301,  n. 

III.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  2 

IV.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

Serrarius,  Nicholas,  p.  762,  s.  31 

Servants  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  13th  cent.  p.  150, 

s.  20 
Servetus,   Michael,  p.  700,  s.  4;   works  respecting  his 

trial,  p.  702,  n. 
Sethites,  a  sect  in  2d  cent.  p.  81,  s.  13 
Sextus,  Greek  writer,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n. 
Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 
Severinus,  Peter,  p.  612,  s.  12 
Severus,  emperor,  in  2d  cent.  p.  57,  s.  7 

Alexander,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  85,  i,  2 

Sulpicius,  ecclesiastical  historian,  1th  cent-  p. 

1  11,  s.  H,  n.  I 

bishop  of  Minorca,  5th  cent.  p.  1  <\  tl. 

—   bishop  of  Antioch,  Gth  cent.  p.  22  l.  n. 


Sfondrati,  Ceelestine,  p.  755,  n.  3;  p.  763)  s  32  ;   \  .  778, 

s.  51 
Shaftsbury,  Earl  of,  p.  727,  8.  39 
Sharroch,  English  writer,  p.  si  1,  s.  9 
Shepherd,  Thomas,  p.  725, 

Shiites,  a  .Mohammedan  SBCt,  p.  '.Ml, 

Slam,  missions  to.  p.  7l'i, 
Sibylline  oracles,  2d  cent.  p.  70,  s.  !  "> 
Sicilian  monarchy,  what,  p.  346,  .-.  ■< 
Sldonius,  Apollinaris,  Sthocnt.  p.  17-   -..  2( 

Michael,  p.  G  14, 

Bienlenius,  John,  p.  706, 
Slenno,  James  a,  p.  70s,  $,  r_» 


Siffrid,  chronicler,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Sigan,  monument  of,  China,  p.  239,  s.  1 
Sigebert,  Gemblacensis,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 
Sigifrid  of  Mentz,  11th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
Sigismund,  emperor,  15th  cent.  p.  550,  s.  4 

John,  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  p.  785,  s.  2 

Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  2d  cent.  p.  55,  s.  2 
Stylites,  senior,  5th  cent.  p.  174,  s.  3 ;  p.  194, 


s.  12 


s.  30 


Stylites,  junior,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

of  Durham,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

junior,  of  Constantinople,   11th  cent.  p.  372, 


Magister  or  Metaphrastes,  10th  cent.  p.  337, 
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s.  1 


Magister  or  Logotheta,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 
of  Thessalonica,  15th  cent.  p.  533,  s.  23;  p.  553, 


Simon  Magus,  p.  48 

Fidatus,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

a  Greek  writer,  13th  cent.  p.  464,  n. 

of  Montfort,  13th  cent.  p.  479,  s.  7 

Richard,  p.  762,  s.  21 

Simoneta,  Boniface,  15th  cent.  p.  547,  n. 
Simony,  p.  336,  s.  10;  p.  362,  s.  12,  &c. 
Simplicius,  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

a  philosopher,  6th  cent.  p.  216,  s.  2 

Sins,  philosophical,  p.  623,  s.  35;  p.  765,  s.  34 

Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

Sirmond,  James,  p.  761,  s.  31 

Sisebutus,  Gothic  king  in  Spain,  7th  cent.  p.  249,  n. 

Sisinnius  of  Constantinople,  10th  cent.  p.  338,  n. 

Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit :  see  Brethren. 

Six  articles  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  592,  n.  3 

Sixtus    II.  bishop  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  p.  88,  s.  6;  p.  98,  n. 

III.  bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

IV.  pope,  15th  cent.  p.  534,  s.  18 

V.  pope,  p.  613,  s.  13 

Senensis,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Sceptics,  p.  737,  s.  37;  p.  833,  s.  30 
Slavonians,  converted  in  12th  cent.  p.  389,  s.  2 
Smalcald,  league  of,  p.  589,  s.  6 

articles  of,  p.  591,  s.  9 

war  of,  p.  593,  s.  1,  &c. 

Smalcius,  Valentine,  p.  710,  n.  1 

Smaragdus,  9th  cent.  p.  304,  n. 

Smyth,  John,  a  general  Baptist,  p.  697,  n.  3 ;  p.  860, 

n.  1 
Socinus,  Laelius,  p.  699,  s.  1;  p.  703,  s.  7,  &c;  p.  708, 

n.  1 

Faustus,  p.  699,  s.  1 ;  p.  707,  s.  11;  p.  712,  s.  23 

Socinians,  history  of,  in  16th  cent.  p.  699,  &c;  17th,  p. 

860,  &c;   18th,  p.  874,  s.  27 
Socrates,  ecclesiastical  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
Sogdiana,  enlightened,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  1 
Sohner,  Ernest,  p.  860,  s.  2 

Solitarius,  Philip,  12th  cent.  p.  409,  s.  22;  p.  421,  s.  12 
Solomon  of  Constance,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 
Somasquo,  fathers  of,  p.  615,  s.  17 
Sommer,  John,  p.  712,  s.  23 
Son  of  God,  opinion  of  Roel,  p.  834,  s.  33 
Sonnites,  Mohammedan  sect,  p.  244,  s.  6 
Sophronius,  monk  of  Palestine,  4th  cent.  p.  138,  n. 
■ —    bishop  of  Jerusalem,  7th  cent.  p.  245,  s.  3 ; 

p.  247,  s.  5 
Sorbonne  founded,  13th  cent.  p.  439,  s.  3 
Sozomcn,  ecclesiastical  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  186,  n. 
Space,  Cartesian  idea  of,  p.  833,  s.  30 
Spain,  occupied  by  Saracens,  8th  cent.  p.  265,  3.  2;  9th, 

p.  289,  s.  1;   11th,  p.  350,  s.  2  ;   14th,  p.  485,  s.  4  ;  15th, 

p.  522,  s.  1 

reformation  in,  p.  585,  s.  34,  n.  1;  p.  599,  s.  13 

expulsion  of  Moors  from,  p.  743,  s.  9 

Spangenberg,  Cyriac,  p.  657,  s.  46;  p.  651,  s.  33 
Spanheim,  Frederick,  p.  817,  s.  14;  p.  832,  s.  28 
Spcncr,  Philip  James,  p.  792,  s.  15;  p.  791,  s.  18;  p.  799, 

s.  26,  &c 
Sperber,  Julius,  p.  733,  s.  30 
Spilsbury,  John,  p.  860,  n.  1 
Spina,  Alphonsus  do,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  s.  24 
Spinoza,  Benedict,  p.  728,  s.  21,  &c. ;  p.  736,  s.  35  ;  p. 

867,  s.  G 
Spire,  diets  of,  p.  579,  s.  23;  p.  581,  s.  25;  p.  593,  s.  14 
Spirit,  Holy,  his  procession  controverted,  8th  cent.  p. 

283,  s.  15;  9th,  p.  311,  s.  18 
his  miraculous  gifts,  a  controversy,  9th 

cent.  p.  316,  n.  3 


Spirituals,  a  party  of  Franciscans,  p.  455,  s.  31;  p.  50P, 
s.  22 

in  France,  p.  681,  s.  38 


Sprenger,  James,  15th  cent.  p.  548,  n. 
Spurious  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  &c.  p.  36,  s.  17,  n.  6 
Stancarus,  Francis,  p.  652,  s.  36 
Stations  among  Romanists,  what.  p.  234,  s.  3;  n.  4 
Statorius,  Peter,  p.  704,  n.  2 
Stedingers,  heretics,  13th  cent.  p.  475,  n.  3 
Stella,  John,  16th  cent.  p.  548,  n. 
Stenonius,  Nicholas,  p.  750,  s.  16 
Stephen  of  Augsburg,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 
Harding,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 


of  Hungary,  10th  cent.  p.  326,  s.  6 

Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  1 3th  cent. 

p.  445,  s.  8;  p.  464,  s.  43 
of  Liege,  10th  cent.  p.  341,  s.  6 

of  Orleans,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

of  Thiei's,  11th  cent.  p.  370,  s.  36 

of  Tournay,  12  th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

— I.  bishop  of  Rome,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n.;  p. 

104,  s.  13 
II.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  269,  s.  7;  p.  277,  n. 

III.  pope,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

V.  pope,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  305,  n.;  p.  333,  s.  3 

VIII.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  334,  s.  4 

IX.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  5;  p.  371,  ft. 

Stercoranism,  what,  p.  313,  s.  21,  n.  2 

Stero,  Henry,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 

Sterowerzi  or  Starovertsi,  p.  781,  n.  5 

Stiefel,  Esaias,  p.  809,  s.  42 

Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  p.  499,  s.  21;  p.  517,  s.  2 

Stock,  Simon,  13th  cent.  p.  454,  s.  29 

Stoic  philosophy,  14th  cent.  p.  12,  s.  23 

Storck,  Nicholas,  p.  686,  s.  4 

Strabo,  Walafrid,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6;  p.  302,  s.  14 

Strasburg,  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 

Strigelius,  Victorin,  p.  657,  s.  46  ;  p.  633,  s.  15  ;  p.  650, 

s.  30;  p.  651,  s.  32;  p.  651,  s.  33 
Strigolniks,  sect,  p.  781,  n.  6 
Stubner,  Mark,  p.  686,  s.  4 
Sturmius  of  Fulda,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  n.  3 
Stylianus,  Mapa,  9th  cent.  p.  300,  n. 
Stylites  or  pillar  saints,  5th  cent.  p.  194,  s.  i2 
Subchal-Jesu,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  s.  1,  n.  1 
Sub-deacons,  their  office,  p.  92,  s.  5 
Substitution,  p.  830,  n.  6 
Sudbury,  Simon,  14th  cent.  p.  498,  s.  20 
Sueno  of  Denmark,  10th  cent.  p.  326,  s.  7 
Suidas,  10th  cent.  p.  337,  s.  12 
Sulaka,  John,  Nestorian,  p.  609,  s.  7;  p.  633,  s.  18 
Sulpitius,  Severus,  ecclesiastical  historian,  4th  cent.  p. 

141,  s.  16,  n.  6 
Summa  theologica,  what,  p.  377,  s.  6;  p.  472,  s.  10 
Sunday,  observance  of,  p.  43,  s.  4;  p.  73,  s.  8;  p.  155,  s.  5 
Sunecdemi,  Paulician  clergy,  p.  321,  s.  5 
Superstition,  increase  of,  in  3d  cent.  p.  105,  s.  1  ;  4th, 

p.  143,  s.  2  ;  5th,  p.  191,  s.  2  ;  6th,  p.  229,  s.  1 ;  7th,  p. 

250,  s.  1  ;  8th,  p.  277,  s.  2  ;  9th,  p.  306,  s.  2  ;   10th,  p. 

339,  s.  3;  11th,  p.  375,  s.  1;  12th,  p.  417,  6.  2;   13th,  p. 

p.  474,  s.  2 
Supplications,  public,  4th  cent.  p.  144,  s.  3 
Supralapsarians,  p.  815,  s.  10;  p.  815,  s.  11;  p.  816,  s.  12, 

n.  1;  p.  872,  s.  21 
Surinam,  Dutch  mission  to,  p.  726,  s.  20 
Surius,  Lawrence,  p.  617,  s.  21 
Susneius,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  p.  750,  s.  17 
Suso,  Henry,  13th  cent.  p.  481,  n.  3;  p.  515,  s.  6 
Sweden,  reformation  of,  p.  582,  s.  29,  &c. 
Swedes,  enlightened,  9th  cent.  p.  287,  s.  2 
Switzerland,  reformation  in,  p.  571,  s.  11,  n.  1 
Swiss  churches,  p.  837,  s.  37,  &C. ;  p.  845,  s.  13  ;  p.  S74, 

s.  26 

reformers,  recent  biographies  of,  p.  572,  n. 

Sword-bearers,  knights,  12th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  4 
Syagrius,  writer,  5th  cent.  p.  193,  s.  7 

Sylvester    II.  pope,  10th  cent.  p.  328,  s.  10;  p.  335,  s.  7 

III.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356,  s.  3 

Sguropulus,  15th  cent.  p.  538,  n. 

Symbolical  books,  Lutheran,  p.  637,  s.  2;  p.  793,  s.  !6 
Symmachus,  translator  of  Old  Testament,  3d  cent.  p. 


97,  n. 


--    bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 


Synagogues,  Jewish,  p.  16,  s.  16 
Syncellus,  what,  p.  274,  s.  17,  n.  1 
Syncretistic  controversy,  p.  795,  s.  20,  kc. 
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Synergistic  controversy,  p.  G50,  s.  3  J,  &c. 

Synesius,  bishop  in  Cyrene,  5th  cent.  p.  1 27,  s.  2 ;  p. 

185,  n. 
Synod :  see  Council 
of  Dort,  p.  81-5,  s.  11  ;  p.  815,  s.  12;  p.  841,  s. 

G,  &c. 

Holy,  of  Russia,  p.  782,  s.  5 

national,  of  France,  p.  6G6,  n.  2 

Syrianus,  a  philosopher,  5th  cent.  p.  179,  s.  5 
Syricius,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 
Szegedin,  Stephen,  p.  674,  s.  25;  p.  G83,  s.  44 

Tarorites  of  Bohemia,  15th  cent.  p.  550,  s.  G 

Tajo,  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  7th  cent.  p.  2 15,  s. 

2;  p.  252,  s.  3 
Talaia,  John,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  5th  cent.  p.  205, 

s.  16 
Tamerlane  or  Timor  Beg,  p.  485,  s.  1 
Tangut,  missions  to,  Sec.  p.  345,  s.  1;  p.  523,  s.  1 
Tanner,  Adam,  p.  740,  s.  2 
Tanquelin  or  Tanquelm,  12th  cent.  p.  427,  s.  9 
Tarasius  of  Constantinople,  8th  cent.  p.  27G,  n. 
Tarnovius,  John,  p.  792,  s.  15;  p.  807,  s.  38 

Paul,  p.  792,  s.  15 

Tartars,  enlightened  by  Nestorians,  7th  cent.  p.  239,  s. 

1 ;  8th,  p.  260,  s.  1 ;  9th,  p.  324,  s.  1  ;  1 1th,  p.  345,  s.  1 ; 

12th,  p.  391,  3.  7;  13th,  p.  432,  s.  2 ;  14th,  p.  434,  s.  2; 

15th,  p.  524,  s.  1,  n. 
Tatian  and  his  sect,  2d  cent.  p.  56,  s.  5;  p.  Go,  s.  5;  p.  66, 

n.;  his  harmony  of  the  gospels,  p.  G7,  n.  2;  p.  67,  s.  4; 

p.  77 
Tauler,  John,  14th  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 
Taurellus,  Nicholas,  p.  G03,  s.  5;  p.  604,  n. 
Taxa  cancellaria  apostolica,  p.  561,  n.  I 
Telesius,  Bernhard,  p.  G04,  s.  8 
Teling,  William,  p.  G81,  s.  37 
Templars,  order  of,  12th  cent.  p.  394,  s.  14;  p.  520,  s.  10 

suppressed,  p.  493,  s.  7 

Temples,  dedicated  to  saints,-  6th  cent.  p.  231,  s.  4 

Tennhart,  John,  p.  870,  s.  16 

Terminists,  the  Nominalists,  p.  52G,  s.  7 

Tertiarii,  who,  p.  460,  s.  40 

Tertullian,  2d  cent.  p.  57,  s.  7;  p.  65,  s.  5;  p.  68,  s.  7;  p. 

84,  s.  24;  p.  102,  s.  10 
Test  act,  p.  831,  s.  25 
Testament,  New,  translations  of,  p.  53,  s.  6;  p.  86,  s.  5; 

p.  230,  s.  3;  p.  257,  s.  3 
Tetzel,  John,  p.  566,  s.  3  ;  p.  567,  s.  4;  p.  568,  s.  5 
Teutonic  knights,  p.  394,  s.  15  ;  p.  435,  s.  9 
Thalassius,  a  monk,  7th  cent  p.  248,  n. 
Thcatins,  monks,  p.  615,  s.  17 

Theganus,  historian,  9th  cent.  p.  292,  s.  6  ;  p.  304,  n. 
Themistius,  a  philosopher,  4th  cent.  p.  123,  s.  18 

and  Themistians,  6th  cent.  p.  237,  s.  9 

Calonymus,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  n. 


Theobald  V.  of  Campania,  13th  cent.  p.  434,  s.  G 

Stampensis,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Theodora,  empress,  9th  cent.  p.  288,  s.  3;  p.  310,  s.  16 

of  Rome,  10th  cent.  p.  333,  s.  3 

Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  5th  cent.  p.  183,  s.  10,  n. 

4;  p.  192,  s.  7 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  5th  cent.  p.  173,  s.  1 

of  St.  Trudo,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

de  Apoldia,  13th  cent.  p.  4G9,  n. 

Theodorus  Abucara,  p.  '299,  s.  13 

Balsamon,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  s.  22 

.  Graptus,  9th  cent.  p.  299,  s.  13 

of  Iconium,  Gth  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

—  Lascaris,  13th  cent.  p.  463,  s.  43 

Lector,  ecclesiastical   historian,   Gth  cent. 


p.  224,  n. 

Mttoehita,  1  1th  cent.  p.  486,  s.  1 

of  Bfopsuestia,  4th  cent.  p.  i.'t7,  n  ;  p.  184,  B. 

10,  n.  4;  p.  192,  s.  5 

of  I'haran,  7th  cent.  p.  948,  D. 

—  of  Raithu,  7th  cent.  p.  848,  s.  S 
I.  bishop  of  Some,  7th  cent,  p.  250,  n. 

Btudites,  9th  cent.  ]>.  299.  s.  13 


of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  7th 

cent.  p.  215.  s.  2;  p.  212,  s.  .". 

'i'!. I'm1.... in,,  the  < iiv.it,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 

11.  emperor,  Mb  cent.  p.  178,  s.  8 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  6th  cent  p.  ! 

Tlieodotus  of  Home,  2d  cent.  p.  82,  s.  21 

of  Ancyru,  6th  cent.  p.  ls.r>,  h.  10,  n.  3 

Theoduin  or  Deoduin,  11th  cent.  p.  .'171,  n. 
Theedulphus,  k;i>  01  nt.  p.  876,  1.  18 


Theognostus  of  Alexandria,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n. 
Theology,  biblical,   in    16th   cent.   p.  563 ;   p.  604 ;    p. 

620;    p.  643;    p.  680;    17th,    p.  766;    p.  794;    p.  813: 

p.  833 
didactic  in  1st  cent.  p.  40  ;  2d,  p.  68  ;  3d,  p. 

99;  4th,  p. 143;  5th,  p. 190  ;  Gth,  p.  230  ;  7th,  p. 251; 

8th,  pp.  277,  279  ;  9th,  p.  308  ;  10th,  p.  311;   11th,  p. 

376;   12th,  p.  418;   Kith,  p.  470;  14th,  p.  515;  15th, 

p.  552;   16th,  p.  563  ;  p.  604  ;  p.  618,  &c;  p.  643  ;  p. 

680;   p.  711;    17th,  p.  764,  &c. ;   p.  766  ;    p.  795 ;   p. 

803;  p.  814;   18th,  p.  870 

exegetic,  in  1st  cent.  p.  39  ;  2d,  p.  G7,  s.  5  ; 


3d,  p.  100  ;  4th,  p.  144  ;  5th,  p.  191;  6th,  p.  229  ;  7th, 
p;  250;  8th,  p.  27S  ;  9th,  p.  308;  10th,  p.  341;  11th, 
p.  37G  ;  12th,  p.  418  ;  13th,  p.  470  ;  14th,  p.  514  ;  15th, 
p.  551 

polemic,  in  1st  cent.  p.  42;  2d,  p.  63;  3d, 


p.  102;  4th,  p.  145;  5th,  p.  192;  6th,  p.  231;  7th,  p. 
252  ;  8th,  p.  280;  9th,  p.  309;  10th,  p.  341;  11th,  p. 
378;  12th,  p.  421;  13th,  p.  473 ;  14th.  p.  51G  ;  15th, 
p.  552;  16th,  p.  563  ;  p.  621;  p.  622,  &c. ;  p.  644;  p. 
657;  17th,  p.  767;  p.  781 ;  p.  795 ;  p.  803,  &c;  p.  814 
positive,  scholastic  and  mystic,  p.  229 ;   p. 


279  ;  p. 293  ;  p. 309  ;  p.  421  ;  p.  472  ;  p. 515  ;  p. 552 
practical  in  1st  cent.  p.  40 ;  2d,  p.  68;  3d, 

p.  101;  4th,  p.  146;  5th,  p.  193;  6th,  p.  231;  7th,  p. 

252;  8th,  p.  280;  9th,  p.  309;  10th,  p.  341;  11th,  p. 

378;  12th,  p.  421;  13th,  p.  472;  14tb,  p.  514;  15th, 

p.  552  ;  16th,  p.  605  ;  p.  621;  p.  644,  &c;  p.  G81,  &c; 

p.  710  ;   17th,  p.  732  ;  p.  765  ;  p.  766  ;  p.  802,  &c;  p. 

814,  &c. 
Theonas,  bishop,  in  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 
Theopaschites,  sect,  5th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  18 
Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

Cerameus,  11th  cent.  p.  372,  s.  30 

historian,  8th  cent.  p.  274,  s.  17 

of  Nice,  9th  cent.  p.  299,  n. 

of  Nice,  14th  cent.  p.  508,  s.  37 


Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  2d  cent.  p.  G4,  s.  5  ;  p. 

68,  s.  7 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  5th  cent.  p.  138,  n.; 

p.  153,  s.  25;  p.  184,  s.  10,  n.  3 

bishop  of  the  Goths,  4th  cent.  p.  124,  s.  21 

—    Maronite,  8th  cent.  p.  285,  n.  1 

Greek  emperor,  9th  cent.  p.  310,  s.  15 

Theophrastus,  philosopher,  5th  cent.  p.  159,  s.  5 
Theophylact,  Simocatta,  7th  cent.  p.  248,  11. 

of  Constantinople,  10th  cent.  p.  332,  s.  1 

of  Bulgaria,  11th  cent.  p.  372,  s.  30 

Theorianus,  12th  cent.  p.  410,  n. 

Theosophists,  p.  605,  s.  8 ;   p.  641,  s.  12,   &c.  ;    p.  732, 

s.  30 
Therapeutse,  a  Jewish  sect,  p.  15,  s.  10;  p.  74,  s.  1 1 
Theresia  St.  p.  G15,  s.  16  ;  p.  778,  s.  52 
Theurgy,  what,  p.  61,  s.  10 
Thienaus,  Cajctan,  canonized,  p.  778,  s.  52 
Thiers,  John  Baptist,  p.  764,  s.  32 
Thirty  years'  war,  p.  740,  s.  3,  &c. 
Thomas,  the  apostle,   p.  21,  n.  2;   visited  India,  and 

some  say  China,  p.  239,  n.  2 

Aquinas,  13th  ient.  p.  442,  s.  8;  p.  465,  s.  44 

a   Becket,   archbishop   of    Canterbury,    12th 

cent.  p.  404,  s.  12 

-  of  Brabant,  14th  cent.  p.  515,  s.  7 

Bradwardine,  14th  cent.  p.  488,  s.  5;  1  . 


s.  38 


Cantipratensis,  13th  cent.  p.  466,  s.  44 

Christians,  India,  p.  G09,  s.  7;  p.  784,  s.  8 

of  Heraclea,  7th  cent.  p.  251,  s.  2 

of  India,  8th  cent.  p.  260,  n.  1 

JorsilU,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 

of  Strasla.r-,  1  Uh  cent.  p.  509,  s.  37 

Stubbs,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  n. 

Walleis,  14th  cent.  p.  512,  11. 

"SVicke,  "Wiccius,  13th  cent.  p.  469,  n. 

Thomascus,  King  of  Bosnia,  1 5th  cent!  p.  J54, 1    1 
Thomasius,  Christian,  p.  790,  s.  11,  n.  1 ;  p.  792,  s.  1 1 ; 
p.  801,  n. 

Thoniassin,  Lewis,  p.  762,  s.  31;  p.  763,  s.  32 

Thomists,  1  ith  cent.  p.  r'  15, 

Thorn,  conference  of,  p. 748,  ■.  12;    p   T^-T. 

797.il. 
Thought,  t!i"  1  IS)  DOf  of  Spirit,  p,  - 

Thundering  legion,  2d  cent.  p.    1.  b.  8 
Thurincatores,  ■  ho,  p.  88 
Thuringians,  sth  cent.  p. 

Tiberius,  em]  1  r>r.  1st  cent  p.  21.  -. : 


L 


Tibrica,  seat  of  Paulicians,  p.  321,  s.  4 
Tichonius  of  Africa,  4th  cent.  p.  143,  n. 
Tillemont,  Sebastian  le  Nain  de,  p.  762,  s.  31 
Timothy,  companion  of  St.  Paul,  p.  21,  n.  2 

III.  bishop  of  Alexandria,  6th  cent.  p.  224,  n. 

bishop  of  Constantinople,  6th  cent.  p.  224,  n. 

a  writer  of  the  7th  cent.  p.  253,  s.  G 

Nestorian,  8th  cent.  p.  200,  3.  1 

Timur  Beg:  see  Tamerlane 
Tindal,  William,  p.  586,  n.  1 

Matthew,  p.  865,  s.  5 

Tithes,  p.  63,  n.  1;  p.  72,  s.  4 
Titelmann,  Francis,  p.  620,  s.  26 
Tituli,  what,  p.  154,  s.  2,  n.  3 
Titus,  companion  of  St.  Paul,  p.  21,  n.  3 

of  Bostra,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 

Toland,  John,  p.  728,  s.  22  ;  p.  867,  s.  S 

Toleration,  among  Pagans,  p.  8,  s.  8 ;  p.  23,  s.  6 ;  in  16th 

cent    p.  583,  s.  3,  &c. ;  p.  596,  s.  8,  n.  1;  p.  665,  s.  13, 

&c;   17th,  p.  825,  n.  1;  p.  826.  n.;  p.  827,  n.;  p.  828, 

n.;  p.  830,  s.  25  ;  p.  343,  s.  10,  *&;  p.  857,  s.  1,  &«.; 

p.  860,  n.;  p.  873,  s.  21 

act  of,  p.  831,  s.  25,  n.  2 

Tomitanus,  Bernardin,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Tongues,  gift  of,  p.  19,  n.  3 
Tonquin,  missions  to,  p.  716,  s.  8 
Torgau,  articles  of,  p.  582,  s.  28 

convention  of,  p.  654,  s.  39 

Tostatus,  Alphonsus,  15th  cent.  p.  539,  s.  24 
Tories,  ecclesiastical,  p.  830,  s.  24 
Toul,  council  of,  9th  cent.  p.  315,  s.  23 
Tournon,  cardinal,  p.  585,  n.;  p.  666,  s.  3 
Tradition,  p.  618,  s.  22;  p.  620,  s.  28 
Traditors,  who,  p.  1 15,  s.  2 
Trajan,  emperor,  2d  cent.  p.  51,  s.  1 
Transubstantiation,  9th  osofc.  p.  312,   s.  19;    10th,   p. 

339,  n.  2  ;  11th,  p.  379,  s.  13  ;  1  -2th,  p.  422,  a.  18;  13th, 

p.  469.  s.  2;  16th,  p.  576,  s.  20;  hi  Greek  church,  p. 

781,  s.  3 
Transylvania,  p.  671,  s.  25;  p.  708.  s.  12,  &c  ;  p.  860,  s.  1; 

p.  874,  s.  27 
Trappe,  de  la,  p.  620,  s.  26 
Treasury,  papal,  p.  560,  s.  8;  p.  607,  s.  4,  n.  3 
Trent,  council  of,  p.  593,  s.  14;  p.  595,  s.  5;  p.  613,  s.  14; 

p.  618,  s.  23;  historians  of  the,  p.  613,  n. 
Tribonianus,  a  jurist,  6th  cent.  p.  215,  s.  1 
Trinity,  disputes  on,  in  2d  cent.  p.  82,  s.  20:  3d,  p.  110, 

s.  12;  4th,  p.  190  S.9;  5th,  p.  206,  s.  13;  6th,  p.  233.  s. 

12;   13th,  p.  4S3,  s.  15;  17th,  p.  797,  n.;  p.  798,  s.  23 
Triphilus  of  Cyprus,  4th  cent.  p.  137,  n. 
Tritheists,  in  6th  cent.  p.  238,  s.  10 
Trithemius,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  525,  s.  3;  p.  547,  n. 
Trivium,  what,  p.  178,  n.  2;  p.  2C6,  s.  5 ;  p.  353,  s.  5  ;  p. 

398,  s.  4 
Triune  God,  a  controversy,  9th  cent.  p.  316,  s.  25 
Trivet,  Nicholas,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Tryphon,  Greek  writer,  3d  cent.  p.  97,  n. 
Tryers,  the  thirty,  under  Cromwell,  p.  128,  n. 
Tubingen,  divines,  p.  629,  s.  7 
Tudescus  Nicolaus,  loth  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Turkestan,  enlightened,  11th  cent.  p.  345,  s.  I 
Turks  in  8th  cent.  p.  265,  s.  1;   10th,  p.  328,  s.  1;   11th, 

p.  350,  s.  1  ;   12th,  p.  395,  s.  3  ;   Uth,  p.  485,  s.  1 
Tnrlupins,  sect,  13th  cent.  p.  480,  s.  9 
Turrecremata,  John  de,  p.  543,  s.  2  1 
Turrianus,  Francis,  p.  617,  s.  21 

Augustine,  p.  796,  n.  2 

Tychicus,  enthusiast,  12th  cent.  p.  423,  s.  1 

Tjpus,  edict  cf  emperor  Constans,  7th  cent.  p.  256, 

s.  7 
Tyra,  mother  or  Harald,  lOlh  cent.  p.  326,  s.  7 
Tyrannicide  advocated,  15th  cent.  p.  531,  s.  9 
Tzetsch,  Theodore  von,  p.  808,  s.  40 

Ubeiitinus  de  Casalis,  p.  502,  s.  27;  p.  511,  n. 
Ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  p.  656,  s.  42;  p.  662,  s.  10.  cS:c.; 

p.  806,  s.  36 
Udalrich  or  Ulrich,  of  Augsburg,  p.  340,  s.  4 

of  Strasburg,  13th  cent.  p.  468,  n. 

Ueberfeld,  John  AVilliam,  p.  870,  s.  16 

Uke  Walles  and  Ukewallists,  p.  858  s.  5 

Ulfilas,  or  Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  4th  cent.  p. 

124,  s.  21 
Ulger  of  Angers,  12th  cent.  p.  397,  s.  3 
Ullerston,  Richard,  15th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 
Ulm,  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 
Unction,  extreme,  2d  cent.  p.  11,  s.  9 


Ungchan,  Presbyter  John,  12th  cent.  p.  391,  s.  7 
Uniformity,  act  of,  p.  669,  s.  17;  p.  828,  n.;  p.  830,  3.  35 
Unigenitus,  bull,  p.  868,  s.  8 
Unity  of  human  souls,  9th  cent.  p.  316,  n.  3 
Unitarians,  p.  699,  s.  2;  p.  707,  s.  11,  8tc\  p.  862,  s.  5;  see 

Socinians,  Arians 
United  brethren,  in  England,  p.  825,  n.  1 

Greeks,  who,  p.  635,  s.  21,  &e. 

Universalists,  who,  p.  816,  s.  12;   p.  817,  s.  14;    p.  372, 

s.  21 
Universals:  see  Realist3  and  Nominalists 
Universities,  protestant,  p.  640,  s.  8:  see  Schools 
University  of  Paris,  p.  439,  s.  3;  p.  524,  s.  3 

of  Prague,  15th  cent.  p.  528,  s.  6 

Unleavened  bread,  in  the  eucharist,  p.  379,  s.  11 
Uranius,  Nestorian  philosopher,  6th  cent.  p.  218,  s.  5 
Urban       II.  pope,  1 1th  cent.  p.  346,  s.  4  ;  p.  367,  s.  20 ; 

p.  375,  n.;  p.  416.  n. 
III.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  406,  s.  14 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  p.  447,  s.  12;  p.  463,  n. 

■ — — —        V.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  12 

VI.  pope,  14th  cent.  p.  495,  s.  14 

VIII.  pope,  p.  73S,  s.  1;  p.  753,  s.  20 

Ursicinus,  deacon  of  Rome,  4th  cent.  p.  129,  s.  5 
Ursinus,  Zacharias,  p.  683,  s.  44 

Ursulines,  nuns,  p.  616,  s.  18 

Usuardus,  martyrologist,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 

Utino,  Leonard  de,  15th  cent.  p.  543,  n. 

Valence,  council  of,  9th  cent.  p.  315,  s.  23 
Valens,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 
Valentinian,  emperor,  4th  cent.  p.  122,  s.  15 
Valentinus,  and  his  sect,  2d  cent.  p.  80 
Valerian,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  88,  s.  5 

bishop  in  5th  cent.  p.  189,  n. 

Valerius,  Magnus,  p.  749,  n.  6 

Spanish  monk,  7th  cent.  p.  250,  n. 

Valla,  Laurentius,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n.;  p.  550,  a-.  8 
Vallischolares,  canons,  13th  cent.  p.  15!,  s.  19 
Vallombrosians,  monks,  11th  cent.  p.  369,  s.  24 
Valois,  Felix  de,  1 3th  cent.  p.  450,  s.  20 
Vandals,  when  converted,  p.  165,  n.  7;   persecute  in 

Africa,  5th  cent.  p.  198,  s.  3 
Vanini,  Julius  Caesar,  p.  728,  s.  23,  &c. 
Varanes,  king  of  Persia,  3d  cent.  p.  107,  s.  2 
Vararanes,  king  of  Persia,  5th  cent.  p.  177,  s.  4 
Vargas,  Alphonsus,  14th  cent.  p.  572,  n. 
Vatablus,  Francis,  p.  617,  s  21 
Vayer,  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le,  p.  737,  s.  37 
Veda  of  the  Indians,  p.  28,  s.  3,  n.  5 
Venetian  Unitarians,  p.  703,  s.  7 
Venetians  resist  the  popes,  p.  752,  s.  !'' 
Veri,  Anthony,  p.  866,  s.  2 
Veron,  Francis,  p.  748,  s.  15 
Vernacular  liturgies,  6th  cent.  p.  234,  s.  3;   1 1th,  p.  38!, 

s.  2 
Verschoor,  James,  p.  836,  s.  36 
Vesalia,  John  de,  1 5th  cent.  p.  542,  n.  1 
Vettcria,  Anna,  p.  809,  s.  41 
Vicelin  of  Hameln,  1 2th  cent.  p.  390,  s.  5 
Victor      I.  bishop  of  Rome,  2d  cent.  p.  66,  n.;  p.  7!, 

s.  11 
II.  pope,  11th  cent.  p.  356.  s.  5 

III.  pope,  Uth  cent.  p.  367,  s.  19;  p.  373,  n. 

IV.  pope,  12th  cent.  p.  404,  s.  10 

of  Antioch,  5th  cent.  p.  185,  n. 

or  Victorinus,  a  poet,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

Vitensis,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  n. 

bishop  of  Tunis,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

of  Capua,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n. 

Richard  de  St.:  see  Richard 

Victorinus  of  Petau,  3d  cent.  p.  98,  n.;  p.  102,  s.  9 

Fabius  Marcus,  4th  cent.  p.  i42,  n. 

Victorius  or  Victorinus  of  Gaul,  5th  cent.  p.  i90,  n. 
Vigerus,  Marcus,  16th  cent.  p.  549,  n. 
Vigilantius,  a  reformer,  5th  cent.  p.  195,  s.  11 
Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  5th  cent.  p.  188,  s.  11 

bishop  of  Rome,  6th  cent.  p.  229,  n.;  p.  233,  s.  10 

Viles  or  Vives,  John  Baptist,  p.  713,  s.  2 

Villa  Mora,  Thomas  de,  canonized,  p.  778.  s.  52 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5 

de  Paul,  p.  759.  s.  27 

Vincentius  of  Lerins,  5th  cent.  p.  173,  s.  2;  p.  138,  s.  1 1 
Viret,  Peter,  p.  683,  s.  44 
Virgilius,  8th  cent.  p.  263,  n.  3 
Virgins  of  Love,  p.  759,  s.  27 
Visconti,  Joseph,  p.  764,  s.  32 
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Visitation  of  churches,  Saxon,  p.  580,  n.  2;  English,  p. 

T,  n. 
Yitalianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  7th  cent.  p.  259,  o. 
Vitalis,  a  Furno,  11th  cent.  p.  oil,  n. 
Vitellius,  a  Donatist  writer,  4th  c?nt.  p.  1  12,  n. 
Vitringa,  Campeius,  p.  835,  s.  34 
Yivaldus,  John  Ludovicus,  16th  cent.  p.  546,  n. 
Vivos,  John  Ludovicus,  p.  54G,  n. 
Voconius  of  Africa,  5th  cent.  p.  192,  s.  7 
Voet,  Gisbert,  p.  813,  s.  7;  p.  832,  s.  28;  p.  833, 
Voidovius,  Andrew,  p.  709,  s.  14 
VClkel,  John,  p.  862,  n. 
Volusianus,  emperor,  3d  cent.  p.  88,  s.  5 
Voiiisius,  Adolphus  Godfrey,  p.  746,  s.  13 
Vorilongus,  William,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Vorstius,  Conrad,  p.  842,  s.  8 
Vries,  Gerhard  de,  p.  835,  s.  33 

Vulgate  Bible,  what,  p.  144,  s.  4 ;  p.  498,  s.  19  :  p.  620, 
S.  25 

Waddiiam  or  Goddamus,  Adam,  14th  cent.  p.  511,  n. 

Wahl,  Adrian  van  der,  p.  842,  s.  8 

Wake,  William,  archbishop,  p.  873,  s.  23,  n.  1 

Walafrid  Strabo  :  see  Strabo 

Waldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  p.  339,  s.  2 

Waldensians,  p.  246,  s.  2  ;  p.  42S,  s.  11  ;  p.  475,  s.  2  ;  p. 

554,  s.  2 ;  p.  584,  s.  33,  n.  2 ;  p.  674,  s.  25  ;  p.  685,  s.  2, 

n.2;  p.  743,  s.  8;  p.  812,  s.  5 
Waldus,  Peter,  12th  cent.  p.  428,  s.  11 
Walenburg,  Peter  and  Adrian  von,  p.  7 18,  n.  3 
Wallis,  John,  13th  cent.  p.  463,  n. 
— . —   John,  17th  cent.  p.  737,  s-  36 
Walsingham,  Thomas,  15th  cent.  p.  545,  n. 
Walter,  a  Beghard,  14th  cent.  p.  519.  s.  5 

Hurley,  14th  cent.  p.  489,  s.  1 

Mapes,  13th  cent.  p.  459,  s.  5 

of  St.  Victor:  see  Gualter 

Walther,  Balthazar,  p.  803,  s.  40 
Michael,  p.  792,  s.  15 

. Marcus,  p.  843,  s.  8 

Wandsworth,  first  Presbyterian  church  in  England,  p. 

327,  n. 
Wansleben,  John  Michael,  p.  783,  s.  6 
War  of  the  Peasants,  p.  578,  s.  21,  Sec. 

of  Smalcald,  p.  593,  s.  1,  &c. 

Water,  cold,  ordeal  by,  p.  319,  n.  4 

Waterlanders,  p.  691,  s.  11  ;  p.  695,  s.  19  ;  p.  858,  3.  3 ; 

p.  859,  s.  6 
Wayen,  John  van  der,  p.  835,  s.  33 
Weavers,  brethren,  p.  462,  s.  42 
Weigel,  Valerius,  p.  642,  s.  12 

Valentine,  p.  808,  s.  39 

Weissenburg,  in  Transylvania,  p.  703,  n.  3 

■ city,  protested,  p.  531,  n.  1 

Weller,  Jerome,  p.  657,  s.  46 

James,  p.  792,  s.  15;  p.  796,  s.  21 

Wendelbert  of  Prum,  9th  cent.  p.  305  n. 
Werdenhagen,  John  Angelus  von,  p.  SOS,  s.  49 
Werenfels,  Peter,  p.  837,  n.  3 
Wernerus,  Rollwinck  de  Laer,  p.  545,  n. 
YVessel,  John,  15th  cent.  p.  510,  s.  21 

Gisbert,  p.  835,  s.  33 

West  Indies,  missions  to,  p.  721,  s.  19 
Westminster,  Assembly,  p.  827,  n. 

Catechisms  and  Confession,  p.  828,  n. 

Westphal,  Joachim,  p.  657,  s.  46 
Westphalia,  peace  of,  p.  742,  s.  7 
Wetstein,  John  James,  p.  813,  s.  9 
Whichcot,  Benjamin,  p.  735,  s.  33 
Whiston,  William,  p.  874,  s.  27 

Thomas,  p.  777,  s.  51 

White  Brethren,  sect,  15th  cent.  p.  551,  s.  3 

Whitefield,  George,  p.  873,  s.  '^4 

Wickliffe,  John,  14th  cent.  p.  497,  s.  19;  p.  520,  B.  6 

Wickliflites,  p.  198,  s.  20;  p. 

Widekind,  Saxon  chief,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  B.  6 

Wlgand,  John,  p.  657,  s.  16 

Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  7th  cent.  p.  2 46,  n.  3 

Wilhehnina,  fanatic  13th  cent.  p.  482,  s.  13 

William,  Alvc-rnus,  13th  cent.  p.  s.  4 

Arnald,  13th  cent.  p.  176.  s.  1 

of  Auxerre,  13th  cent.  p.  412,  3.  23  ;  p.   I   7.  n. 

of  St.  Amour,  13th  cent.  p.  154,  J.  28;  p.  166, 

I.  11 
the  Briton,  or  Armoricus,  13th  cent.  p.  1  1", 

of  Chanipeaux,  12th  cent. 


William,  Christian,  marquis  of  Brandcnbunr,  p.  719, 

s.  16 

the  Conqueror,  11th  cent.  p.  352,  s.  3 

de  Courtenay,  14th  cent.  p.  493,  s.  20 

Dnrand,  13th  cent.  p.  466,  s.  41 

of  Hirschau,  11th  cent.  p.  369,  s.  24 

III.  king  of  England,  p.  744,  s.  10;  p.  831,  s.  26 

VI.  landgrave  of  Hesse,  p.  787,  s.  5 

■ —  Major,  1 3th  cent.  p.  469,  n. 

of  Malmsbury,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

Mardagot,  14th  cent.  p.  510,  n. 

of  Nangis,  13th  cent.  p.  440,  s.  5  ;  p.  510;  n. 

Neubrigensis,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

of  Nogent,  12th  cent.  p.  418,  s.  5 

of  Paris,  13th  cent.  p.  465,  s.  41;  a.;  p.  510,  n. 

Perald,  13th  cent.  p.  466,  s.  4  4 

prince  of  Orange,  p.  599,  s.  12;  p.  G96,  s.  21 

of  Rheims,  12th  cent.  p.  41*2,  s.  23 

de  Seligniaco,  13th  cent.  p.  467,  n. 

Thorn,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

of  Tyre,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

Wodford,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 

Wolfgang,  count  Palatine,  p.  719,  s.  16 

Willelmus  of  Metz,  11th  cent.  p.  375,  n. 
Williams,  Roger,  p.  860,  n. 
Willibald  of  Eichstadt,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 
Willibrand,  of  Oldenburg,  13th  cant.  p.  167,  n. 
Willibrord,  English  missionary,  7th  cent.  p.  24'J,  s.  3 

of  Utrecht,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  n. 

Wilmot,  John,  earl  of  Rochester,  p.  727,  s.  22 
Wimphc-lingius,  James,  15th  cent.  p.  518,  n. 
Windsheim,  city,  protested,  p.  581,  n.  1 
Winifrid  or  Boniface,  apostle  of  Germany,  8th  cent.  p. 

260,  s.  2;  p.  261,  s.  4 
Wissowatius,  Andrew,  p.  862,  n.  1 
Wittekind,  historian,  10th  cent.  p.  330,  s.  5 
Witnesses  of  the  truth,  11th  cent.  p.  376.  s.  2  ;  12th,  p. 

426,  s.  7;   13th,  p.  475,  s.  2  ;   14th,  p.  497,  s.  18  ;   15th, 

P.  547,  s.  2 
Wittemberg,  p.  565,  s.  2;  p.  573,  s.  14;  p.  574,  s.  17,  &c. 
Wlodimir,  duke  of  Russia,  10th  cent.  p.  325,  s.  5 
Wolf,  Christopher,  p.  871,  s.  18 
Wolfhardus  of  Eichstadt,  9th  cent.  p.  305,  n. 
Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  pretests,  p.  58 J,  n.  I 
Woolston,  Thomas,  p.  867,  s.  5 
Works,  good,  controversy  on,  p.  6 19,  s.  29 
World,  state  of,  when  Chriot  came,  p.  7,  s.  1 
Worms,  diets  of,  p.  356,  s.  4;  p.  402,  s.  6;  p.  573,  s.  :•">; 

p.  592,  s.  13 

Conference  of,  p.  591,  s.  13 

Worship,  in  1st  cent.  p.  42;  2d,  p.  73;  3d,  p.  105;  4th, 

p.  143,  s.  2;    p.  153,  s.  1  ;    p.  151,  s.  3;    5fch,  p.  196, 

3.  2;  6th,  p.  231,  s.  3;  7th,  p.  253,  s.  1;  see  Ceremonies 

for  succeeding  centuries 
public,  Greek,  p.  630,  s.  8 ;  p.  631,  s.  10;  p. 

632,  s.  14 

-  Romish,  p.  563,  s.  16;  p.  G27,  s.  42;  p. 


773,  s.  52 

Lutheran,  p.  638,  s.  3 

Reformed,  p.  659,  s.  3 

English,  p.  669,  s.  17,  n.  2;  p.  G70,  s. 

18;  p.  671,  s.  19 

Quaker,  p.  851,  s.  9;  p.  854 

Writers,  Greek  and  Oriental,  1st  cent.  p.  31;  2d,  p.  103; 

3d,  p.  93;    1th,  p.  131  ;  5th,  p.  183;  6th,  p.  223;  7th,  i-. 

^17;  8th,  p.  273;  9th,  p.  298;   10th,  p.  329,  p.  337; 

1  ith,  p.  372;  12th,  p.  409  ;  13th,  p.  463;  14th,  p.  597; 

15th,  p. 536 
Latin,  1st  cent.  p.  31  ;  2d,  p.  65  ;  3d,  p.  396  ; 

4th,  p.  137;  5th,  p.  185;  6th,  p.  224;  7th,  p.  2  13;  8th, 

p'.  27  1;  9th,  p.  300;  10th,  p.  330,  p.  338  ;  1 1th,  p.  372  ; 

12th,  p.  410;   13th,  p.  464;   14th,  p.  508;   15th.  p. 
Roman  Catholic,  in  16th  cent.  p.  617,  B.  21; 

in  17th,  pp.  762,  763,  761,  s.  32 
—  Lutheran,  in  16th  cent.  p.  657,  s.  46;  in  17th, 

p.  792,  s.  15 
Reformed,  in  16th  cent.  p.  633,  s.  44  ;  in  17th, 

p.  812,  s.  6;  pp.  812,  813,  n.  5 
Wulfilaicus,  eremite  of  Treves,  5th  cent.  p.  I  >4, 
Wiirtzl  urg,  a  bishopric,  8th  cent.  p.  261,  p.  3 

X  wjku,  St.  Francis,  p.  601,  s.  3 
\(  aalas;  n  <•  Philoxemu 

Xlmenes,  Francis,  15th  cent.  p.  522,  •.  I.  p.  ">i>.  n, 
Franclscus,  1  ith  cent.  p.  •'>!  I,  n. 


Xiphilin,  George,  12th  oent.  p.  410,  n, 

John,  11th  cent  p.  37  2,  n. 
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Younger  son,  among  the  Cathari,  p.  426,  s.  6 
Yvon,  Peter,  p.  864,  n.  2 

Zabarki.la,  Francis,  14th  cent.  p.  514,  n. 
Zaccagni,  Lawrence  Alexander,  p.  764,  s.  32 
Zacharias,  ecclesiastical  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  187,  a.; 
p.  225,  n. 

Anthony  Maria,  p.  615,  s.  17 

archbishop  of  Mitylene,  6th  cent.  p.  225,  n. 

pope,  8th  cent.  p.  277,  n. 

of  Chrysopolis,  12th  cent.  p.  416,  n. 

Zachseus,  fictitious  author,  5th  cent.  p.  190,  ln. 
Zamora,  Alphonsus.  16th  cent.  p.  548,  n. 
Zanchius,  Jerome,  p.  661,  s.  7 
Z&itz,  a  bishopric,  10th  cent.  p.  327,  n.  7 
Zelatores,  Franciscans,  13th  coat,  p.  155,  s.  31 


Zenghi,  Atafaec,  12th  cent.  p.  392,  s.  8 
Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  4th  cent.  p.  142,  n. 

emperor,  5th  cent.  p.  206,  s.  19 

Zimmermann,  John  James,  p.  898,  s.  40 
Zingha,  Anna,  p.  724,  s.  18 
Zinzendorf,  count,  p.  871,  s.  17 
Ziska,  John.  15th  cent.  p.  550,  s.  3 
Zonaras,  John,  12th  cent.  p.  396,  s.  1 ;  p.  409,  s.  22 
Zosimus,  pagan  historian,  5th  cent.  p.  177,  s.  5;  p.  210, 
s.  24 

bishop  of  Rome,  5th  cent.  p.  1  Sl»,  n. 


Zutphen,  Gerhard  of,  14th  cent.  p.  513,  n. 
Zv.ingli,  Ulrich,  p.  571,  s.  11,  n.  1;  p.  683,  s.  14; 

n.;  p.  581,  s.  27;  p.  588,  n.;  p.  646,  s.  23,  be; 

s.  3,  &c;  p.  679,  s.  34 
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